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CHAPTER   I. 
WORCESTER  COUNTY. 

BV   WILLIAM   T.   DAVIS. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  include  in  this  sketch  any 
matter  which  properly  belongs  to  the  histories  of  the 
towns  of  which  \Vorce:nter  County  is  composed.  Re- 
ligion, education,  manulactures  and  Indian  history 
will  all  be  treated  in  thesketchesof  the  various  towns 
with  whose  growth  and  traditions  and  present  condi- 
tion they  are  inseparal)ly  connected.  It  is  proposed 
to  confine  the  sketch  strictly  to  an  investigation  of  the 
art'airs  of  the  county  proper,  its  incorporation,  its 
geograi>hical  character,  its  boundaries,  its  courts,  its 
officers  and  such  associations  as  have  the  county  for 
both  the  extent  and  limit  of  their  operations. 

Worcester  Ct)unly  was  incorporated  by  an  act  which 
was  passed  by  the  General  Court,  April  2d,  and  pub- 
lished April  o,  1731.  The  text  of  the  act  is  as  follows: 

An  Act  fur  orecting,  graDtlng  and  making  a  County  in  the  Inland 
|>4rtji  of  lbi»  Province,  to  bo  caUed  the  County  of  Worcester,  and  for  es- 
tabliahing  C«urt«  of  .Tu^tieo  within  the  same  : 

U««  it  enacted  by  liis  Kxcellency  the  (jovernor.  Council  and  Representa- 
tives, in  General  I'oiirt  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  : 

Sect.  1.  That  iho  town^  and  places  hereafter  named  and  expresstK) ; 
That  Is  to  (UiV,  Worcester,  liancttrtter.Westborg',  Shrewsbury,  Soulliboro*, 
Leicester,  Rutland  and  Lunenburg,  all  in  the  County  of  Middlesex ; 
Mendon,  \V(K>dstock,Oxfonl, Sutton  (including  UasMnaniisco),  I'xbridge 
knd  the  land  lately  granted  to  seveml  petiliouors  of  MedReld,  all  in  the 
County  of  ^^uffolk  ;  Bruokfield  in  the  County  of  Hampshire  ami  the 
South  town  laid  out  to  the  Xarragansett  soldiers  ;  and  all  other  lauds 
lying  within  said  townships  with  the  inhabitants  thereon,  shall  from  and 
after  the   10th   day  of  July,  which    win   be   in  the   year  of  our  Lord, 


seventeen  hundred  and  Ihirty-ono,  be  and  remain  one  intirc  and  distinct 
County  by  the  name  of  Worcester,  of  which  Worcester  to  bo  the  County 
or  shire  town  ;  and  the  said  County  to  have,  use  and  enjoy  all  such 
powers,  privileges  and  immunities  as  by  law  other  counli^ts  wiiliiu  this 
Province  have  and  do  enjoy. 

And  l>o  it  further  ouacted  hy  the  authoiity  aforesaid  : 

Sect.  2.  That  there  shiiU  be  held  and  kept  within  (ho  said  County  of 
Worcester,  yearly,  and  in  every  year  at  the  times  and  places  in  this  Act 
hereafter  expressed,  a  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  an  In- 
ferior C^urt  of  Common  Pleas,  to  sit  at  Worcester  on  thosecond  Tutvdays 
of  May  aud  August,  tlie  first  Tuesdays  of  XovenilK-T  and  February 
yearly,  and  in  every  year  until  this  Court  ehalt  otherwise  order,  a  Su|>e- 
rior  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of  Assise  and  General  Gaol  Delivery,  to 
sit  on  the  Wednesday  immediately  preceding  the  time  hy  law  ap|>oiDtcd 
fur  the  holding  of  the  said  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of  Asnlze  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery  at  Springfield,  within  and  for  the  County  of 
IIam|«hire  ;  and  the  Justices  uf  the  said  Court  of  Genenil  S^sions  of  the 
Peace,  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Superior  Court  of  Judicature, 
Court  of  Assize  and  Genernl  Gaol  Delivery,  respectively,  who  are  or  shall 
be  thereunto  lawfully  commissioned  and  appointed,  shall  have,  bold,  uso, 
exercise  and  eitjoy  all  and  singular  the  powers  which  arc  by  law  already 
given  and  grante<i  unto  them  within  any  other  counties  of  the  Province 
where  a  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Inferior  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of  Assi7A  aud  Gcn«ral 
Gaol  Delivery  are  already  established.     Provided, 

Sect.  3.  That  all  writs,  suits,  plaints,  pr«>ce88e8,  appeals,  rsviews,  re- 
cognixances  or  any  other  matters  or  tilings  which  now  are,  or  at  any 
time  before  the  said  loth  day  of  July  shall  bo  defending  in  the  law 
within  any  part  of  the  8aid  County  of  Worcester  ;  and  alio  all  matters 
aud  things  which  now  are,  or  at  any  time  before  the  said  lUth  of  July 
shall  bo  defending  liefore  the  Judges  of  Probate  within  any  part  of  the 
said  County  of  Worcester,  shall  be  heard,  lry«ii,  proceeded  upon  and  d«- 
temiined  in  the  Counties  of  Suffolk,  Middlesex  and  Ham|>shire  respect- 
ively, where  the  same  arc  or  shiti  be  returnable  or  defending,  and  have 
or  shall  have,  day  or  days.     Provided,  also, 

Sect.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  containeil  shall  be  constnied  to  dis- 
annul, defeat,  or  make  void,  any  deeds  or  conveyances  of  lands  lying  in 
the  said  County  of  Worcester,  when  the  same  aro  or  shall  he,  l»efore  the 
said  Uith  uf  July,  reconled  in  the  Register's  office  of  the  reaiiective 
Counties  where  such  lands  do  now  lye  ;  but  that  all  such  detnls  or  con- 
veyances, BO  recorded,  shall  bo  held  good  and  valid,  as  th«y  would  have 
b«>en  bud  not  tbin  Act  been  made. 
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And  bo  it  further  enncted  by  the  niitliority  uforeaaid: 
Sect.  5.  That  the  JuBliccs  of  the  Court  of  Gcueral  Sessiona  of  the  Peace 
at  their  first  luoeling  in  the  Baid  County  of  Worcester,  shall  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  appoint  some  meet  person  w  ithin  the  said  County 
of  Worcester  to  bo  Register  of  Dewis  and  Conveyances  within  the  aanie, 
who  shall  bo  sworn  to  the  faithful  difchnrge  of  his  trust  in  the  aaid 
offlco,  ami  shall  continue  to  hold  and  exercise  the  same  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  law,  until  some  penon  be  elected  by  the  freeholders  of 
the  said  County  of  Worcesler.(who  are  hereby  empowered  to  choose  such 
person  on  the  first  Thursday  of  September  next  ensuing,  by  the  methods 
in  tho  law  alixwly  prescribed),  to  take  upon  him  that  trust ;  and  until 
such  Itcgister  shall  be  appointed  by  the  said  Justices  and  sworn,  all 
deeds  and  conveyances  of  land  lying  within  any  part  of  the  said  County 
of  Worcester,  which  shall  be  recorded  in  the  liegister's  office  of  the  re- 
spoclive  counties  where  such  lands  do  now  lye,  shall  be  held  and  deemed 
good  and  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  to  the  recording  thereof. 
And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaiil : 
Sect.  6.  That  the  methods,  directions  and  proceediugsby  law,  provided 
as  well  for  electing  and  choosing  a  Register  of  Deedsand  Couveyances  as 
a  County  Tniisurer,  which  officers  shall  he  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  by  law  ali-eady  provided,  on  the  fii-st  Thui-sday  of  September 
next,  and  also  for  the  bringing  forward  and  Irying  any  actions,  causes, 
pleiis  or  suits,  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  several  Counties  of  this 
Province  and  Courts  of  Judicature  within  the  same,  and  choosing  of 
Juries  to  serve  at  the  Courts  of  Justice,  shall  extend  and  be  attended, 
observed  and  put  in  practice  » ithin  the  said  County  of  Worcester  and  by 
the  Courts  of  Justice  within  the  sjime  ;  any  law,  usage  or  custom  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.    Provided,  always. 

Sect.  7.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  and  places  herein 
before  enumerated  and  set  offa  distinct  County,  shall  pay  their  propor- 
tion to  any  County  rates  or  taxes  already  made  and  granted  in  the  wiuie 
» they  would  have  done  had  not  this  Act  been  made. 


A  supplementary  act  was  passed  April  12th,  and 
pul)lisliL'<i  April  14, 1753,  providing  "  that  all  the  lands 
williin  this  Province,  adjoining  to  the  County  of  Wor- 
cester, and  not  laid  to  any  other  County,  shall  be  and 
hereby  are,  annexed  to  the  County  of  Worcester." 

Hassanamisco,  mentioned  in  the  above  act,  was  the 
Indian  name  of  a  territory  about  four  miles  square, 
which  was  reserved  by  the  Sachem,  John  Wam- 
jius,  when  he  sold  to  the  English  settlerj  the  tract  of 
land  which  afterwards  became  the  town  of  Sutton. 
This  territory  was  afterwards  also  sold  and  became  the 
town  of  Grafton. 

The  South  town,  laid  out  to  Narragansett  soldiers, 
also  mentioned  in  the  act,  was  subsequently  incor- 
porated as  the  town  of  Westminster.  In  1728  and 
1732  the  General  Court  granted  seven  townships 
to  eight  hundred  and  forty  survivors  of  the  Narragan- 
sett  War  and  the  legal  heirs  of  such  as  had  deceased, 
assigning  one  hundred  and  twenty  proprietors  to  each 
township,  on  condition  that  sixty  families  be  settled 
in  each  place  with  a  minister  in  the  space  of  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  reserving  in  each 
one  right  for  the  first  mini.ster,  one  for  the  ministry 
and  one  for  the  school.  A  meeting  of  the  grantees 
was  held  in  Boston  on  the  Common,  in  June,  1732, 
and  dividing  themselves  into  seven  classes,  drew  lots 
for  the  townships.  The  townships  were  laid  out  by 
a  committee  of  the  General  Court  as  follows  :  "  Num- 
ber one  was  located  back  of  Saco  and  Scarborough, 
number  two  north  of  Wachusett  Hill,  number  three 
at  Souhegan  west,  number  four  at  Amariscogan, 
number  five  at  Souhegan  east,  number  six  west  of 
number  two,  and  number  seven  was  not  located." 
South  town  was  number  two  and  was  sometimes  called 


Narragansett  number  two  :  number  six  is  now  Tem- 
pleton. 

The  name  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  from  which  the 
county  derived  its  name,  owes  its  origin  to  Worcester 
in  England,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  castle  of  Hwiccia,  called  Hwic- wara-ceaster. 
The  records  of  Massachusetts  colony  state  that  in 
1684,  "  upon  the  motion  and  desire  of  Major-General 
Gookin,  Capt.  Prentice  and  Capt.  Dan  Hinchman, 
the  Couit  grants  their  reiiuestthat  their  plantation  at 
Quinsigamond  be  called  Worcester  and  that  Capt. 
Wing  be  added  and  appointed  one  of  the  Committee 
there  in  the  room  of  the  deceased  and  that  their  town 
brand  mark  be  ^."  The  conjecture  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Whitmore  that  the  name  was  given  as  a  defiance 
to  Charles  the  Second,  who  was  defeated  at  Worcester 
by  Cromwell,  in  1651,  has  been  endorsed  in  a  qualified 
way  by  Mr.  William  B.  Harding,  in  his  valuable  and 
interesting  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  names  of  towns 
in  Worcester  County,  published  in  1883.  Though 
it  is  true  that  at  the  time  Worcester  was  named,  in 
1(584,  the  oppressive  measures  of  Charles  had  rendered 
him  unpopular  in  the  colonies,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  conjecture  had  its  origin  in  one  of  those 
baseless  and  vague  traditions  which  have  disturbed 
the  current  of  history,  and  that,  like  a  large  number 
of  other  towns  in  New  England,  some  emigrant  from 
old  England  desired  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the 
place  of  his  birth  in  the  new. 

AVorcester  County  is  the  largest  county  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, occupying  the  central  part  of  the  State 
and  extending  across  its  entire  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  It  has  an  area  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
.square  miles,  and  is  drained  by  the  head-svaters  of 
Miller's,  Chicopee,  Quinebaug,  Thames,  Blackstone, 
Nashua  and  other  smaller  rivers,  which  furnish  power 
to  a  large  number  of  wheels  of  industry.  Its  surface 
is  uhdulating  and  its  soil  strong  and  productive,  l)ut 
its  farming  interests  have  been  somewhat  impaired 
by  the  advancing  and  strengthening  wave  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  These  interests,  however,  are  by 
no  means  small.  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  in 
a  list  of  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-(rne 
counties  in  the  United  States,  Worcester  stands  nine- 
teenth in  farm  values  and  tenth  in  farm  products. 
The  determination  of  the  shire-town  of  the  county 
was  not  reached  without  difficulty.  Sutton,  Lancas- 
ter, Mendon,  Brookfield  and  Woodstock  stood  higher 
than  Worcester,  both  in  population  and  valuation. 
But  the  central  position  of  Worcester,  together  with 
the  influence  of  Joseph  Wilder,  of  Lancaster,  who 
remonstrated  against  the  administration  of  justice  in 
that  town,  settled  the  question.  The  first  Court  of 
Probate  was  held  in  Worcester,  July  13,  1731,  the 
first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Se.ssions  of 
the  Peace  the  10th  of  August, and  the  Superior  Court 
of  Judicature  on  the  22d  of  Sepeember  in  the  same 
year.  The  judges  of  the  last  court  present  were 
Benjamin  Lynde,  chief  justice,  and  Paul  Dudley,  Ed- 
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mund  Quincy  and  John  Gushing,  justices.  Paul 
Dudley,  who  was  a  judge  from  1718  to  1745,  and  chief 
justice  from  174')  to  liia  dealli,  in  1701,  waa  the  first 
lawyer  wlio  liad  ever  sat  on  tlie  bench. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  llie  county  nine 
other  counties  had  been  incorporated  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Massachusetts, — Essex,  Middlesex  and 
Norfolk  incorporated  May  10,  lt!43;  Hampshire,  May 
21,  1GG2;  Barnstable,  liristol  and  Plymouth,  June  21, 
l(iS5;  Dukes  County,  November  1,  1G83,  and  Nan- 
tucket, June  20,  IGitt.  Norfolk  County  was  composed 
of  the  towns  of  Haverhill,  Salisbury,  Hampton,  Exe- 
ter, Dover  and  Portsmouth  (then  called  Strawberry 
Bank).  Upon  the  separation  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1680,  the  last  four  towns  were  included  within  the 
limits  of  that  State,  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  KiSO, 
by  an  act  of  the  court,  tlie  other  towns  were  added  to 
Essex  County,  and  Norlblk  County  ceiised  to  exist. 
At  a  later  date  the  j)resent  Norfolk  County  was  incor- 
porated, March  2G,  17!I3,  preceded  by  Berkshire  April 
24,  1701,  and  followed  by  Franklin  June  24, 1811,  and 
Hampden  February  20,  1812.  The  towns  composing 
Worcester  County  at  tlie  lime  of  its  incorporation 
were  incorporated  as  foUow.s:  Brookfield,  which  had 
borne  the  Indian  name  of  tiuaboasi,  was  granted  to 
petitioners  in  Ipswich  in  IGGO  and  incorporated  Oct. 
15,  1G73,  and  included  in  the  county  of  Hampshire 
by  the  act  incorporating  that  county  passed  May  21, 
16G2;  Lancaster,  whose  Indian  name  was  Nashwash, 
was  incorporated  May  18,  1C53;  Leicester,  called 
Towtaid,  granted  February  10,  1713,  to  Colonel  Joshua 
Lamb  and  others  and  incorporated  in  1721  ;  Lunen- 
burg, the  south  part  of  Turkey  Hills,  August  1,  1728; 
Mendon,  called  (.|uusliapauge,  May  15,  1GG7 ;  Oxford, 
granted  to  Gov.  Joseph  Dudley  and  others  in  1G82, 
May  IG,  1G83;  Rutland,  called  Nagueag,  bought  Dec- 
ember 22,  1686,  of  Joseph  Trask,  aliai  Puagostion,  by 
Henry  Willard  and  others  of  Lancaster,  and  incorpor- 
ated February  23,  1713;  Shrewsbury,  December  19 
1727 ;  Southboro',  set  ott'  from  Marlboro',  in  Middlesex 
County,  July  6,  1727;  Sutton,  purchased  of  Sachem 
Jcdin  Wampus  and  incorporated  June  21,  1715;  Ux- 
bridge,  called  Waeuntug,  June  27.  1727;  Westboro', 
called  Chauncey,  November  18,  1717;  Worcester, 
called  Quinsigamond,  granted  to  Daniel  Gookin  and 
others  October  24, 1GG8,  October  15,  1684  ;  and  Wood- 
stock. The  last-mentioned  town  was  granted  by  the 
Colony  Court  in  1686  to  certain  inhabitants  of  Ilox- 
bury,  in  the  State  of  JIassachusetts.  and  called  New 
Roxbury.  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  says  in  his  diary, 
under  the  date  of  1690,  that  on  the  18th  of  March  lie 
gave  "New  Roxbury  the  name  of  Woodstock  because 
of  its  nearne-ss  to  Oxford  for  the  sake  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  the  notable  meetings  that  have  been  held  at 
the  place  bearing  tli.at  name  in  England." 

The  transfer  of  Woodstock  from  Massachusetts  to 
Connecticut  was  owing  to  a  change  in  the  boundary 
line  between  those  colonies.  The  first  boundary  line, 
known  as  the  "  Woodward  and  Safery  line,"  was  run 


in  1642.  Previous  to  1642  Connecticut  had  claimed 
Woodstock  under  the  so-called  charter  by  Robert, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  dated  March  J  9,  1G3I.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  1713,  an  adjustment  of  the  old  line  was 
reached,  which  declared  the  Woodward  and  S.ifery 
line  erroneous,  being  six  or  seven  miles  too  far  south, 
and  nearly  all  of  Woodstock  was  found  to  be  within 
the  territory  covered  by  the  charter  of  Connecticut, 
issued  by  Charles  the  Second,  April  20,  1652.  Under 
the  adjustment  of  1713  it  w;is  agreed  that  Woodstock 
should  remain  under  the  jurisdiclicni  of  Massachusetts 
on  the  condition  that  Connecticut  should  receive  such 
a  number  of  acres  from  the  unappropriated  lands  of 
Massachusetts  jis  should  be  equivalent  to  that  part  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  found  south  of  the  true 
line.  Enfield  and  Suttield  were  also  found  to  be 
south  of  the  line,  and  as  a  consideration  for  these  three 
towns  and  for  some  other  grants,  south  of  the  line, 
made  by  Massachusetts  to  individuals,  Connecticut 
received  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  acres  of  land.  But  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  grew  up  before  many  years  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Woodstock,  chiefly  because  the  taxes 
in  Massachusetts  were  higher  than  in  Connecticut. 
They  claimed  that  they  had  been  annexed  without 
their  consent,  and  insisted  on  being  restored  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  [n  1748  a  memorial,  in 
which  Enfield  and  Sufiield  joined,  was  presented  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  text.    They  represented — 

TbiU  tlK'y  liad,  without  tlioir  consent  or  even  havingbcen  consulted  in 
ttie  uuilter,  beun  put  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  Maiuncliuscttti ;  tbut  tM 
ttioy  w«ro  witljiu  (lie  limits  of  the  royal  charter  of  Connecticut,  they 
hud  a  just  and  legal  right  to  the  government  and  privileges  u-hich  it 
conferred,  and  that  they  wor*  deprived  of  their  rights  by  that  charter  ; 
that  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  put  them  under  another  govern- 
uieut,  but  that  the  charter  required  that  the  same  protection,  government 
and  privileges  should  be  extended  lo  them  which  were  enjoyed  by  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  For  these  reasons  they  prayed  to  be 
taken  under  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  to  bo  admitted  to  the  liberty 
and  privileges  of  its  other  inhabitants. 

After  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  tr) 
negotiate  with  Ma.ssachusetts  with  a  view  to  reconsid- 
ering the  adjustment  of  1713,  its  General  Assembly,  in 
October,  1752,  accepted  Woodstock,  Enfield,  Sutheld, 
including  the  town  of  Somers,  which  had  been  taken 
from  Enfield  in  1726,  and  has  since  held  jurisdiction 
over  them.  Ma.ssachnsetts  continued  to  tax  the  in- 
habitants on  the  disputed  territory,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  the  whole  matter  was  dropjjed,  and  she 
not  only  lost  her  towns  but  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  acres  of 
land  which  had  been  given  as  the  consideration  for 
(heir  possession.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the 
transaction  may  be  found  in  "  Historical  Collections,'' 
by  Holmes  Ammidown,  to  which  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  the  few  incidents  concerning  it  here  related. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  county,  in  1731,  the 
following  towns  have  been  incorporated  within  ils 
limits:  Ashburnham,  granted  to  Dorchester  men 
who  joined  the  Canada  expedition  and   called  Dor- 
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Chester  Canada,  was  incorporated  February  22,  17G5; 
Atliol,  called  Payguage,  or  Pociuaig,  March  6,  17G2 ; 
Auburn,  incorporated  as  Ward  April  10,  1778,  and 
receiving  its  present  name  February  7,  1837;  B;irre, 
incorporated  as  Rutland  District  March  28,  1753, 
incorporated  as  the  town  of  Hutchinson  June  14, 
1774,  and  receiving  its  present  narae  in  November, 
1776;  Berlin,  incorporated  as  District  of  Berlin 
March  Hi,  1784,  and  as  a  town  February  G,  1812,  un- 
der its  present  name;  B'ackstone,  March  25,1846; 
liolton,  .June  24,  1738;  Boylston,  March  1,  17S6 ; 
Charlton,  November  2,  1754;  Clinton,  March  14, 
1850;  Dans,  February  18,  1801;  Douglas  in  1746; 
Dudley,  called  Chabanakongmum,  originally  granted 
to  Paul  and  William  Dudley,  February  2,  1731,  old 
style;  Fitchburg,  February  3.  1764,  as  a  town,  and  as 
a  cily  March  8.  1872;  Gardner,  June  27,  1785; 
Grafton,  called  Hassanamisco,  April  18,  1735;  Hard- 
wick,  bought  of  the  Indians  in  1686,  by  Joshua 
Lamb  and  others,  of  Roxbury,  and  called  Lambs- 
town,  January  10,  1738,  old  style;  Harvard,  June 
29,  1732 ;  Holden,  January  9,  1740 ;  Hopedale, 
April  7,  1886;  Hubbardston,  June  13,  1767;  Leo- 
minster, June  23,  1740;  Milford,  called  Wopowage, 
and  alterwards  Mill  River,  April  11,1780;  Millbury, 
June  11,  1813;  New  Braintree,  called  Wenimesset, 
granted  to  certain  inhabitants  of  Braintree,  and 
called  Braintree  Farms,  January  31,  1751 ;  North- 
borough,  January  24,  1766 ;  Northbridge,  July  14, 
1772;  North  Brookfield,  February  28,  1812;  Oak- 
ham, called  Rutlands  W'est  Wing,  incorporated  as 
District  of  Oakham  June  11,  1762;  Paxton.  Febru- 
ary 12,  1765;  Petersham,  granted  to  John  Bennett, 
Jeremiah  Perley  and  others,  called  Nitchawog,  April 
20,  1754;  Phillipston,  incorporated  as  Gerry  Octo- 
ber 20,  1786,  and  receiving  its  present  name  Febru- 
ary 5,  1814;  Princeton,  called  Wachusett,  April  24, 
1771;  Royalston,  called  Royalshire,  February  17, 
1765;  Southbridge,  February  15,  1816;  Spencer, 
April  3,  1753;  Sterling,  April  25,1781;  Sturbridge, 
settled  by  Medficld  people,  and  called  New  Medfield 
until  its  incorporation,  June  24,  1738;  Templeton, 
called  Narragansett  No.  6,  March  6,  1762  ;  Upton^ 
June  14,  1735;  Warren,  incorporated  as  Western 
,Tanuary  16,  1741,  and  under  its  present  name  March 
13,  18:!4;  Webster,  March  6,  1832;  West  Boylston, 
January  .30,1808;  West  Bro..kfield,  March  3,  1848; 
Westminster,  called  South  Town,  and  laid  out  to 
Narragansett  soldiers,  was  incorporated  April  26, 
1770;  and  Winchendon,  granted  in  1735  to  the  heirs 
of  Ipswich  men  who  were  in  the  Canada  expedition 
in  1690,  and  called  Ipswich  Canada,  June  14,  1764. 

According  to  the  essay  of  William  B.  Harding,  be- 
fore referrcil  to,  .Vshburnhani  derived  its  name  from 
John  .\shburnliam,  the  second  Earl  of  Ashburnhani, 
and  Atliol  from  .lames  Murray,  the  second  Duke  of 
Athol.  Both  of  these  towns  were  named  by  Gover- 
nor Bernard.  Auburn  was  first  named  Ward,  after 
General  Artemas  Ward,  and  changed  in  1837,  in  con- 


sequence of  its  similarity  to  Ware.  Barre,  first 
named  after  Governor  Hutchinson,  was  changed  to 
its  present  name  in  1776,  in  honor  of  Colonel  Isaac 
Barre,  a  friend  of  the  Colonies  in  Parliament.  Ber- 
lin was  named  after  the  German  city,  and  Black- 
stone  took  its  name  from  William  Blackstone,  the 
first  white  settler  in  Boston  and  an  early  settler  in 
Rhode  Island.  Bolton  was  named  by  Governor 
Belcher,  in  honor  of  Charles  Powlet,  third  Duke  of 
Bolton,  and  Boylston  was  named  after  the  Boylston 
family  of  Boston.  The  name  of  Brookfield  was  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  features  of  its  territory,  and 
Charlton  was  named  by  Governor  Bernard,  probably 
in  honor  of  Sir  Francis  Charlton,  Bart.  Clinton 
took  its  name  from  De  Witt  Clinton,  Dana  from  the 
Dana  family  and  Douglas  was  named  by  Dr.  William 
Douglas,  of  Boston,  who  gave  the  town  the  S'Ura  of 
five  hundred  dollars  as  a  school  fund  and  thirty 
acres  of  land,  with  a  house  and  barn,  as  a  considera- 
tion for  the  privilege.  Dudley  was  named  after 
Paul  and  William  Dudley ;  Fitchburg  after  John 
Fitch,  one  of  its  active  citizens  ;  Gardner  after  Col- 
onel Thomas  Gardner,  who  was  killed  on  Bunker 
Hill;  and  Grafton  was  named  by  Governor  Belcher, 
in  honor  of  Charles  Fits  Roy,  Duke  of  Grafton,  a 
grandson  of  Charles  the  Second.  Hardwick  was 
named  by  Governor  Belcher,  for  Phillip  York,  Lord 
Hardwick,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  bench  ;  Har- 
vard was  named  for  John  Harvard,  the  founder  of 
Harvard  University  ;  Hoklen  probably  for  Samuel 
Holden,  a  director  in  the  Bank  of  England  ;  Hub- 
bardston for  Thomas  Hubbard,  a  Boston  merchant ; 
Lancaster  for  the  old  town  in  England,  Leicester  for 
old  Leicester  and  Leominster  for  the  English  town  of 
that  name.  Lunenburg  took  its  name  from  George 
the  Second,  one  of  whose  titles  was  Duke  of  Lunen- 
burg ;  Oakham  from  Oakham  in  England,  Oxford 
from  old  Oxford,  Paxton  from  Charles  Paxton,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  customs  in  Boston  ;  Peters- 
ham from  the  English  town  of  that  name,  Phil- 
lipston, first  named  after  Governor  Gerry,  from 
Lieut.-Governor  William  Phillips;  Princeton  from 
Eev.  Thomas  Prince,  the  annalist,  and  Royalston 
from  Colonel  Isaac  Royal,  one  of  the  grantees  of  the 
township,  who  gave  the  town  twenty-five  pounds  to- 
wards building  a  meeting-house.  Rutland  was 
named  after  either  the  Duke  of  Rutland  or  Rutland- 
shire in  England ;  Shrewsbury  in  honor  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  or  perhaps  after  the  English 
town  of  that  name ;  Spencer  after  Lieut.-Governor 
Spencer  Phipps ;  Sterling  in  honor  of  Lord  Sterling, 
Sturbridge  after  Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire,  Tem- 
pleton after  the  Temple  family,  Uxbridge  after  either 
the  English  town,  or  Henry  Paget,  Earl  of  Uxbridge  ; 
Warren  after  General  Joseph  Warren  and  Webster 
after  the  great  statesman.  Westminster  took  the 
name  of  the  London  borough  of  that  name,  and 
Winchendon  received  its  name  from  Governor  Ber- 
nard, who  was  the  eventual  heir  of  the  Tyringhams  of 
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Upper  Winchendon,  England.  These  derivations, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Harding,  are  interesting,  and  wortliy, 
witli  proper  credit  to  their  author,  to  be  inserted  in 
this  sicetch. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  population  of  the 

various  towns  according  to  the  census  of  1885,  and 
their  valuations  established  by  Chapter  73  of  the 
Acts  of  l.SSC)  as  the  basis  of  apportionment  for  State 
and  county  ta.xcs  until  the  year  1880: 

TOWN.                                                            POI'lLATIUN.  VALUATION. 

.\i.libarilhlini 2,058  »(>89.«9 

Atl.ol 4,758  i,OI3,3I-2 

Auburn 1,268  «7,Sii 

Bnire 2."93  1,402,114 

liorlin 8'J«  4»>,UHi 

Bluckstone 5,43r.  2,343,1102 

Uolton 870  517,207 

Iloylslon 831  439,8J4 

Biookfleld 3,013  1,1S7,011 

C'Imrltou 1,82:1  i)8i,44,i 

ClintoH 8,945  5,3.''.i,252 

Dana 695  293,473 

DouglM 2,205  1,0:14,(I5U 

Dudley 2,742  963,290 

Kitcliburg 15,375  13,011,878 

Gunlncr 7.28:1  .3.4ll7,«18 

Granon 4,498  2,354,744 

llnnlwick 3,141  1,:B:!,2.58 

Ilarvaid 1,184  1,071. 9C-| 

lloWeu 2,471  I,006,:i57 

Hubbardston 1,303  735,259 

Lancaster 2,050  2,87.5,760 

Leicester 2,923  2,016,872 

L.'orain.stor 0,297  4,05<l,8:)5 

Lunonburg 1,071  6UB,.525 

Mendon 915  694,033 

.Mllfonl  (including  Ilupedale) 9,343  .'i,71l,26l 

Millbury 4,555  2,184,04.5 

Kow  Bniintree 5.58  43S,472 

Nortli  BrookBc-ld 4,201  1,919,273 

Sorlhlporough 1,853  1,19^003 

Northbiidgo 3,780  2,960,979 

Oalillam 749  343,443 

Oxford 2,355  1,394,456 

Paxton 561  278,0.30 

Pi'lersham 1,0.32  889,760 

I'liillilMton  530  274,fi.!2 

Primelun J,038  87.5,809 

Royalston 1,153  8«l,:ill 

Rutland 903  464,099 

Shrewsbury I,4.'i0  1,042,445 

Southbowngb 2,100  1,500,8:18 

Suulhbridgo 4,500  3,:Ol,ll0 

Spencer 8,247  4,210,9tl5 

Sterling 1,3.31  942,762 

Sturbridge 1,980  984,082 

Sniton 3,101  1,289,235 

Tenipleton 2,027  1,2<I7,125 

Upton 2,205  8«!),247 

I'xbridge 2,918  2,060,577 

Warr<n 4,o:i2  2,37:1,7.57 

Webster 6,220  2,C(r2,.576 

Wetitbnrough    4,8*0  1.17:i,443 

West  Boybton 2,927  844,950 

West  Brookfleld 1,747  2,007,027 

Westminster 1,550  8<15,577 

Winchendon 3,872  2,0,-,7,30S 

Worcester 08,389  .5S,(H.3,')i)6 

Total 24-»,039  JL59,997,408 

The  various  courts  referred  to  in  the  act  of  incor 
poration  were  established  by  the  Court  of  the  Prov- 


ince of  Massachusetts  Bay  soon  after  the  union  of  the 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Colonies.  On  the  28lh 
of  June,  1G92,  it  was  enacted  as  follows: 

Foruonuch  as  the  orderly  regulation  and  wojl-establishnirnt  of  Court* 
of  Justice  Is  of  great  concernuiont,  and  the  public  occaatons  with  refer- 
ence to  the  war  and  utIicrwiBe  being  00  pressing  at  this  season  that  this 
Court  cannot  now  conveniently  sit  longer  to  advise  u|ion  and  fully 
settle  the  same,  but  to  the  intone  that  justice  l>e  not  obstructed  or  tle- 
laycd, — 

Be  it  ordained  and  enacted,  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  Represen- 
tattves,  convened  in  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  ordaine<l  by  the 
authority  of  the  same. 

Sect.  1.  That  on  or  before  the  last  Tuesday  of  July  next  there  bo  a 
general  Bcasious  of  the  peace  held  and  kept  in  each  rmpective  county 
within  this  province,  by  the  Justices  of  the  same  county  or  three  of 
them  at  least  (the  first  justice  of  the  quorum  then  present  to  preside* 
who  are  hereby  enipowere^l  to  hear  and  dutenuine  all  nnltters  relatini; 
to  the  conservation  of  the  peace  and  whatsoever  is  by  them  cognizjible 
acconling  to  law,  and  to  grant  licenses  to  such  persona  within  the  same 
county,  Ijeing  first  approved  of  by  the  Selectmen  of  each  town,  where 
such  petwins  dwell,  whom  they  shall  think  fit  to  be  employed  as  inn- 
holders  or  retailers  of  wines  or  strong  liquors.  .\nd  that  »  sessions  of 
the  peace  be  successively  hold  and  kept  as  aforesiiid  within  the  eever.il 
counties  at  the  same  times  and  places  as  the  county  courts  or  inferior 
courts  of  common  pleas  are  hereinafter  appointe<l  to  b«  kept. 

And  it  is  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid  : 

SKor.  2.  That  the  county  courts,  or  inferior  courts  of  cemnion  pleas, 
be  helil  and  kept  In  each  respective  county  by  the  justices  of  the  same 
county,  or  three  of  them  at  the  least  (the  first  justice  of  the  quorum 
then  present  to  preside),  at  the  same  times  and  places  they  have  been 
formerly  kept  according  to  law  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  all 
civil  actions  arising  or  happening  within  the  same,  triable  at  the  com- 
mon law  according  to  former  usage  ;  the  justices  for  holding  and  keep- 
ing of  the  said  court  within  the  county  of  Suffolk  to  be  particularly  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council.  And  that  all  writs  or  attachments  shall  issue  out  of 
theclcrk'soflicoof  the  said  several  courti,  signed  hy  the  clerk  of  such 
court,  directed  unto  the  sheriff  of  the  count.v,  his  under-sheriff  or  dep- 
uty. The  Jurora  to  serve  at  said  courbi  to  be  chosen  according  to 
former  custom,  by  and  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants,  quali- 
fied as  is  directed  in  their  majesties*  royal  charter. 

This  act  to  continue  until  other  provision  lie  made  by  the  General 
Court  or  A.ssembly. 

This  law  was  disallowed  by  the  Privy  Council 
August  22,  1C9.">.  The  letter  from  the  Privy  Council 
disallowing  the  act  stated  that  "whereas  Inferior 
Courts  are  appointed  to  be  held  by  the  Justices  of 
Peace  in  each  county  and  the  Justices  of  Peace  in 
the  county  of  SutTolk  are  to  be  specially  appointed 
by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  council, 
Whereby  the  powers  of  his  Majesties  Charter  is  en- 
acted and  esiablished  into  a  law  and  distinction  made 
by  the  said  Act  in  the  manner  of  appointing  Justices 
for  the  county  of  Sudblk  and  other  counties,  it  hath 
been  thought  lit  to  repeal  the  said  Act." 

On  the  2.Jtli  of  November,  l(j!t2,  an  act  was  passed 
which  provided,  among  other  things,  as  follows : 

Seit.  1.  That  all  manner  of  debts,  trespasses  and  other  matlere  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  forty  shillings  (wherein  the  title  of  land  is  not 
concerned)  shall  and  may  be  heard,  tried,  adjudged  and  determined  by 
nnyof  their  majesties,  justices  of  the  peace  of  this  province  withiu  the 
resjicctive  counties  where  he  resides.  .  .  . 

StCT.  4.  That  there  shall  be  held  and  kept  in  each  rtaiwctive  county 
within  this  province,  yearly  at  the  times  and  places  hereafter  named 
and  expre#ed,  four  courts  or  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  b.v  juplicos  of 
the  peace  of  the  same  county,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  bear  and 
determine  all  matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace  ami  pun- 
ishment of  offenders  and  whatsoever  is  by  them  cognizable  acconling  to 
law.  .  .  . 

Sect.  5.  That  at  the  times  and  places  before  mentioned   there  shall 
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be  held  and  kept  in  each  respective  county  and  islands,  before  named, 
within  thie  province  an  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Ploaa  by  four  of  the 
Justices  of  nnd  residing  within  the  same  county  and  islands  respect- 
ively, to  be  appointeJ  and  commissioned  thereto,  any  three  of  whom  to 
be  a  <]uonim,  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  all  civil  actions  arising 
or  happening  within  the  same,  triable  at  the  common  law  of  what  na- 
ture, kind  or  quality  ooever.  .  .  . 

StCT.  6.  That  there  shall  be  a  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  over  this 
whole  province,  to  be  held  and  kept  annually  at  the  respective  limes  and 
pLices  as  hereafter  mentioned,  by  one  Chief  Justice  and  four  other  jus- 
tices, to  be  appointed  and  commissioned  for  the  same,  three  of  whom  to 
be  a  quorum  ;  who  shall  have  cognizance  of  all  pleas,  real,  pereonal  or 
mixed,  as  well  in  all  pleas  of  the  crown  and  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  conservation  of  the  peace  and  punishment  of  offendersas  in  civil 
causes  or  actions  between  party  and  pally,  and  between  their  majesties 
and  any  of  their  subjects,  whether  the  same  do  concern  the  realty  and 
relate  to  any  right  of  freehold  nnd  inheritance,  or  whether  the  same  do 
concern  the  personalty  and  relate  to  matter  of  debt,  contract,  damage  or 
personal  injury,  and  also  in  alt  mixed  actions  which  may  concern  both 
realty  and  personalty.  .  .  . 

Sect.  14.  .  .  .  that  either  party  not  resting  satisfied  with  the  judg- 
ment or  sentence  of  any  of  the  said  judicatories  or  courts  in  penwnal 
actions  wherein  the  matter  in  difference  doth  exceed  the  value  of  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling  (and  no  other),  may  appeal  unto  their  majes- 
ties in  council,  such  appeal  being  made  in  time,  and  security  given  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  in  the  charter  in  that  behalf.  .  .  . 

This  act  was  also  disallowed  by  the  Privy  Council 
August  22,  1695,  and  it  was  stated  by  the  Council  that 

Whereas  by  the  Act  divers  courts  being  established  by  the  said  Act, 
It  i.H  hereby  further  provided  that  if  either  party  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  judgment  of  any  of  the  said  courts  in  personal  actions  not  exceed- 
ing thiee  hundred  pounds  (and  no  other),  tfaey  may  appeal  to  His  Ma- 
jesty in  Council,  which  proviso  not  being  according  to  the  words  of  the 
charter  and  appeals  to  the  King  in  council  in  real  actions  seeming 
thereby  to  be  excluded,  it  bath  been  thought  fit  to  repeal  the  said  .Act. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1697,  another  act  was  passed 
providing  for  a  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  an  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Plea.s,  and  a 
Superior  Court  of  .Judicature,  Court  of  Assize  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery,  the  tenth  section  of  which 
provided  "  that  all  matters  and  issues  in  fact  arising 
or  happening  in  any  county  or  place  within  this 
province  shall  be  tried  by  twelve  good  and  lawful 
men  ef  the  neighborhood,  to  be  chosen  in  manner 
following.  .  .  ." 

This  act  was  disallowed  by  the  Privy  Council 
November  24,  1G98,  for  the  reason  that  it  provided 
for  the  trial  of  all  matters  and  issues  in  fact  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,  while  the  act  of  Parliament  entitled 
"  An  .\ct  for  Preventing  Frauds  and  Regulating 
Abuses  in  the  Plantation  Trade,"  provided  that  all 
caii!ies  relating  to  the  breach  of  the  acta  of  trade 
may,  at  the  plciisure  of  the  officer  or  informer,  be 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  be  held  in  any  of 
His  Majesty's  plantations  respectively  where  such 
od'ence  shall  be  committed,  in  which  court  the 
method  of  procedure  under  the  law  is  not  by  trial  by 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1699,  still  another  act  was 
passed  cslablishing  a  Court  of  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace  in  each  county,  "  to  be  held  by  the  ju.stices 
of  ;  he  peace  of  the  same  county  or  so  many  of  them  as 
are  or  sijail  be  limited  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
who  are  hereby  inipowered  to  hear  and  determine  all 
matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace  and 


punishment  of  offenders,  and  whatsoever  is  by  them 
cognizable  according  to  law  and  to  give  judgment  and 
award  execution  thereon." 

On  the  loth  of  the  same  month  an  act  was  passed 
establishing  an  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
which  "shall  be  held  and  kept  in  each  respective 
county  within  this  province  and  at  the  Island  of  Nan- 
tucket within  the  same,  yearly  and  every  year  at  the 
times  and  places  in  this  Act  hereafter  mentioned,  and 
e.Nprejsed,"  "by  four  substantial  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  as  justices  of  the  same  court 
in  each  county,  any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum  for 
the  holding  of  said  court,  who  shall  have  cognisance 
of  all  civil  actions  arising  or  happening  within  such 
county  tryable  at  the  common  law,  of  what  nature, 
kind  or  quality  soever." 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  an  act  was  passed, 
establishing  a  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of 
Assize  and  General  Gaol  Delivery  over  the  province, 
"  to  be  held  and  kept  annually  at  the  respective  times 
and  places  mentioned  in  the  act  by  one  Chief  Justice 
and  four  other  Justices  to  be  app'iinted  and  commis- 
sioned for  the  same,  any  three  of  them  to  be  a  quorum, 
who  shall  have  cognizance  of  all  pleas,  real,  personal 
or  mixed,  as  well  all  p]eas  of  the  crown  and  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace  and 
punishment  of  offenders,  as  civil  causes  or  actions  be- 
tween party  and  party,  and  between  his  majesty  and 
any  of  his  subjects,  whether  the  same  do  concern  the 
realty  and  relate  to  any  right  of  freehold  and  inheri- 
tance, or  whether  the  same  do  concern  the  personalty 
and  relate  to  matter  of  debt,  contract,  damage  or  per- 
sonal injury,  and  alsn  all  mixed  actions  which  concern 
both  realty  and  personalty,  brought  before  them  by 
appeal,  review,  writ  of  error  or  otherwise,  as  the  law 
directs;  and  generally  all  other  matters  as  fully  and 
amply  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  as  the 
courts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas  and  exchequer 
within  his  majesty's  kingdom  of  England  have  or 
ought  to  have." 

These  laws  were  substantially  re-enactments  of  the 
laws  passed  in  1692,  and  disallowed  by  the  Privy 
Council,  and  with  amendments  remained  in/orce  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  province.  Either  by  the  act 
establishing  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  or  by 
special  acts  afterwards  passed,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  took  a  wide  range.  Besides  its  criminal  juris- 
diction it  granted  licenses  to  innholders  and  retailers 
of  liquor;  it  heard  and  determined  complaints  by  the 
Indians ;  it  provided  at  one  time  destitute  towns  with 
ministers;  it  determined  the  amount  of  county  taxes 
and  apportioned  the  same  among  the  towns  ;  it  had 
charge  of  county  property  and  expended  its  money  ; 
it  laid  out  highways;  it  counted  the  votes  for  county 
treasurer  and  audited  his  accounts  ;  it  appointed  mas- 
ters of  the  House  of  Correction  and  made  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  same ;  it  ordered  the  erection  and 
repair  of  prisons  and  other  county  buildings,  and  had 
the  general  care  of  county  affairs. 
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These  province  laws  concerning  the  judiciar}'  were, 
by  a  gradual  and  natural  process  of  evolution,  the 
outgrowth  of  the  early  laws  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony.  At  first  the  tieneral  Court,  consisting,  until 
1634,  of  the  Governor,  the  jwsistant-s  and  freemen  and 
after  tliat  date  of  delegates  instead  of  the  whole  body 
of  freemen,  was  held  monthly  "for  the  handlini;,  or- 
dering and  despatching  of  all  such  business  and  occur- 
rences as  should  from  time  to  time  happen  touching 
or  concerning  said  company  or  plantation,"  "as  well 
for  settling  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government 
and  magistracy  and  for  naming  and  se'.tling  of  all 
sorts  of  ollicers  needful  for  the  government  and  plan- 
tation," "  as  also  for  imposition  of  lawful  fines,  mulcts, 
imprisonments  or  other  lawful  correction  according 
to  the  course  of  other  corporations  in  this  our  realm.'' 
Next  to  the  (Jeneral  Court  was  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants, which,  by  a  law  psissed  in  1(!;{9,  was  to  hold  two 
terms  in  Boston,  and  composeil  of  the  Governor  and 
Deputy-Governor  and  assistants,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  and  only  actions  of  appeal  from  the  inferior 
cour.'s,  all  causes  of  divorce,  all  capital  and  criminal 
causes  extending  to  life,  member  or  banishment. 
There  were  also  established  in  l(il{',)  County  Courts, 
which  had  the  same  jurisdiction  as  that  covered  by 
the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  Courts  of  Sessions 
at  a  later  day.  There  were  also  Strangers'  Courts 
established  in  1(539,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
ilerchants'  Courts,  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
strangers  who  were  unable  to  await  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
the  Military  Court,  established  in  1(534;  the  Cimrt  of 
Chancery,  established  in  1G85;  and  some  lesser  courts, 
such  as  those  of  the  Magistrates',  the  Commissioners' 
of  snail  causes,  and  the  Selectmen's  Court,  from 
which  appeals  could  be  taken  to  the  County  Courts. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  charter  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Joseph  Dudley  as  President,  the  Governor 
and  Council  were  made  a  Court  of  Record  to  try 
civil  and  criminal  matters  and  authorized  to  appoint 
judges  of  such  inferior  courts  as  they  might  create. 
The  judicial  system  under  President  Dudley  consisted 
of  a  Superior  Court  and  Courts  of  Pleas  and  Sessions 
of  the  Peace.  Under  his  administration  Judges  of 
Probate  were  first  appointed. 

After  the  arrival  of  .Vndros  as  Governor  of  Xew 
England  in  1GS(>  the  Governor  and  Council  had  full 
powers  of  making,  interpreting  and  e.xecuting  the 
laws  subject  to  revision  by  the  crown.  He  issued  an 
order  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  December  20, 1680, 
continuing  all  olBcers  then  in  power  in  their  several 
places  until  further  orders  and  directed  the  judges  to 
administer  justice  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
places  in  which  their  courts  were  held.  On  the  3d 
of  March,  16S7,  an  "Act  for  the  establishing  Courls 
of  Judicature  and  Public  Jusuce"  was  pa-ssed,  under 
which  a  system  was  organize!,  which  led  to  the  judi- 
cial system  adopted  under  the  charter  of  the  United 
Colonies  in  1692.      Under  (his  act  the  jurisdiction  of 


justices  of  the  peace  was  fixed,  quarterly  sessions 
were  established,  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
anil  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  were  created. 
A  Court  of  Chancery  was  provided  for  and  a  system 
perfected  which  was  not  overthrown  on  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  in  168S  and  on  the  deposition 
of  Andros,  and  which  was  practically  continued 
under  the  charter  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

Of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature, 
neither  was  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  Province 
which  was  included  within  the  limits  of  Worcester 
County.  The  first  session  of  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  held  in  Worcester  County  was  held 
at  Worcester  August  10,  1731,  when  Rev.  John  Pren- 
tice, of  Lancaster,  ])reached  a  sermon  from  2  Chron. 
19 :  6-7  :  "  And  said  to  the  judges.  Take  heed  what  ye 
do:  for  ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who 
is  with  you  in  the  judgment.  Wherefore  now  let  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you  ;  take  heed  and  do  it : 
For  there  is  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor 
respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts." 

The  court  was  composed  of  John  Chandler,  of 
Woodstock,  chief  justice,  who  remained  in  olfice 
until  his  death  in  1743;  Joseph  Wilder,  of  Lancaster, 
who  continued  to  serve  until  17o7;  William  Ward, 
of  Southboro',  who  remained  on  the  bench  until  174o, 
and  Wm.  .Jennison,  of  Worcester,  who  died  in  1743. 
Joseph  Dwight  served  as  the  successor  of  John 
Chandler  from  1743  to  1753,  and  Samuel  Willard,  of 
Lancaster,  as  the  successor  of  Wm.  Jennison  from 
1743  to  1753.  Nahum  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury,  served 
as  the  successor  of  Wm.  Ward  from  1745  to  1762, 
and  Edward  Hartwell,  of  Lunenburg,  as  the  successor 
of  Joseph  Dwight  from  1752  to  1762.  Jonas  Rice,  of 
Worcester,  served  as  the  successor  of  Samuel  Willard 
from  1753  to  1756,  and  John  Chandler,  of  Worcester, 
son  of  the  first  .Judge  Cliandler,  and  who  had  been 
from  the  beginning  clerk  of  the  court,  from  1754  to 
1762.  Thomas  Steele,  of  Leicester,  served  as  the 
successor  of  Jonas  Rice  from  1706  to  the  Revolution, 
and  Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Hardwick,  as  the  successor 
of  Joseph  Wilder  from  1757  to  the  Revolution. 
Joseph  Wilder,  son  of  the  first  Judge  Wilder,  served 
as  the  successor  of  Edward  Hartwell  from  1762  until 
the  Revolution,  and  .\rtemas  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury, 
as  the  successor  of  John  Chandler,  who  resigned  in 
February,  1762.  The  judges  appointed  for  this  court 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  were  Artenias 
Ward,  of  Shrewsbury;  Jedediah  Foster,  of  Brook- 
field  ;  Moses  Gill,  of  Princeton,  and  Samuel  Baker, 
of  Berlin.  They  were  commissioned  October  17, 
1775,  and  their  first  term  was  held  December  5th  of 
the  same  year.  On  the  It'th  of  September,  1776, 
Joseph  Dorr, of  Ward  (now  .-Vuburn),  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Jedediah  Foster,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature, 
and  as  thus  constituted  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  continued  until  July  3,  1782,  when   the   Coutt 
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of  Common  Pleas  was  established,  to  be  held  in  each 
county  at  specified  times  and  places,  with  lour  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  within  the 
county.  This  court  was  substantially  the  same  as 
the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  judges  of 
the  old  court  were  appointed  to  the  new,  and  no 
changes  occurred  until  1795,  when  Michael  Gill,  of 
Princeton,  and  Elijah  Urigham,  of  Westboro',  suc- 
ceeded Moses  Gill,  who  was  chosen  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and  Samuel  Baker.  In  1798  John  Sprague,  of 
Lancaster,  succeeded  Artemas  Ward,  who  resigned, 
and  in  1800  Dwight  Foster,  of  Worcester,  succeeded 
Michael  Gill.  In  1801  Jonathan  Warner  succeeded 
John  Sprague,  and  at  a  later  date  Benjamin  Hey- 
wood,  of  Worcester,  was  appointed,  completing  the 
list  of  judges  of  this  court  up  to  its  abolishment,  June 
21,  1811. 

At  the  above  date  an  act  was  p.issed  providing  that 
the  Commonwealth,  except  Dukes  County  and  the 
county  of  Nantucket,  should  be  divided  into  six  cir- 
cuits as  follows :  the  Middle  Circuit,  consisting  of  the 
counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex  and  Middlesex  ;  the  West- 
ern Circuit,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Worcester, 
Hampshire  and  Berkshire;  the  Southern  Circuit, 
consisting  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Plymouth, 
Bristol  and  Barnstable;  the  Eastern  Circuit,  consist- 
ing of  the  counties  of  York,  Cumberland  and  Ox- 
ford ;  the  Second  Eastern  Circuit,  consisting  of  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Kennebec  and  Somerset ;  and 
the  Third  Eastern  Circuit,  consisting  of  the  counties 
of  Hancock  and  Washington  ;  and  that  there  shall 
be  hcUl  in  the  several  counties,  at  the  times  and 
places  now  appointed  for  holding  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  a  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  con- 
sisting of  one  chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices, 
to  whom  were  to  be  added  two  sessions  justices  from 
each  county  to  sit  with  the  court  in  their  county. 

This  court  was  abolished  on  the  14th  of  February, 
18211,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  established 
with  four  justices,  one  of  whom,  it  wag  provided  by 
law,  should  be  commissioned  chief  justice.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  1843,  the  number  of  judges  was  in- 
creased to  five;  March  18,  184"),  to  six;  and  May  24, 
18.31,  to  seven.  On  the  Oih  of  April,  18.j9,  the  court 
was  abolished,  and  the  present  Superior  Court  estab- 
lished, with  ten  judges,  which  number  was  increased 
May  li),  187.'),  to  eleven,  and  to  thirteen  February  27, 
188S. 

The  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  founded 
in  1820  and  terminating  in  lS"i9,  were  Artemas  Ward, 
chief  justice,  commL-sioned  1820;  John  Mason  Wil- 
liams, commissioned  .is  judge  in  1820,  and  chief  justice 
in  lf<;l'.i;  Solomon  Strong,  1820;  Samuel  Howe,  1820; 
David  Cummins,  1828;  Charles  Henry  Warren,  1839; 
Charles  Allen,  1842;  Pliny  Merrick,  1843 ;  .loshua 
Holyoke  Ward,  1844;  Emory  Washburn,  1844; 
Luther  Stearns  Gushing,  1844;  Daniel  Wells,  chief 
justice,  184");  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Colby,  1845; 
Charles  Edward  Forbes,  1847;  Edward  Mellen,  1847, 


and  chief  justice,  1854;  George  Tyler  Bigelow,  1848  ; 
Jonathan  Coggswell  Perkins,  1848 ;  Horatio  Bying- 
ton,  1848;  Thomas  Hopkinson,  1848;  Ebenezer 
Rockwood  Hoar,  1849;  Pliny  Merrick,  18-50;  Henry 
Walker  Bishop,  1851;  George  Nixon  Briggs,  1853; 
George  Partridge  Sanger,  18-54;  Henry  Morris,  1855; 
and  David  Aikin,  18.36, — the  last  five  of  whom,  with 
Judges  Mellen  and  Perkins,  composed  the  bench  at 
the  time  of  the  abolishment  of  the  court. 

The  judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  since  its  founda- 
tion, in  1859,  have  been  Charles  Allen,  commissioned 
chief  justice  1859  ;  Julius  Rockwell,  commissioned 
1859  ;  Otis  Phillips  Lord,  1859;  Marcus  Morton,  Jr., 
1859;  Seth  Ames,  1859,  chief  justice,  1867;  Ezra 
Wilkinson,  1859:  Henry  Vose,  1859;  Thomas  Rus- 
sell, 1859 ;  John  Phelps  Putnam,  1859 ;  Lincoln  Flagg 
Brigham,  18-59,  chief  justice,  1869;  Chester  Isham 
Reed,  1867;  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  1867 ;  Henry  Aus- 
tin Scudder,  1869 ;  Francis  Henshaw  Dewey,  1869  ; 
Robert  Carter  Pitman,  1869;  John  William  Bacon, 
1871  ;  William  Allen,  1872  ;  Peleg  Emory  Aldrich, 
1873;  Waldo  Colburn,  1875  ;  William  Sewall  Gard- 
ner, 1875 ;  Hamilton  Barclay  Staples,  1881  ;  Marcus 
Perrin  Knowlton,  1881 ;  Caleb  Blodgett,  1882  ;  Al- 
bert Mason,  1882 ;  James  Madison  Barker,  1882  ; 
Charles  Perkins  Thompson,  1885;  John  Wilkes 
Hammond,  1886;  Justin  Dewey,  1886;  Edgar  Jay 
Sherman,  1887;  John  Lothrop,  1888;  James  R.  Dun- 
bar, 1888  ;  Robert  R.  Bishop,  1888. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  founded  June 
21,  1811,  had  a  jurisdiction  which  was  at  various 
times  extended  and  diminished.  Its  history  was 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace.  The  latter  court  remained 
substantially  the  same  during  the  life  of  the  Prov- 
ince and  up  to  June  19,  1807,  when  it  was  enacted 
that  it  should  consist  of  one  chief  justice,  or  first 
justice,  and  a  certain  number  of  associate  justices 
for  the  several  counties,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor with  the  consent  of  the  Council.  These  jus- 
tices were  to  act  as  the  General  Court  of  Sessions  in 
the  place  of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1809,  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  General  Court  of  Sessions  were  transferred  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1811,  it  was  enacted  "  that  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  December  next,  an  act  made  and  passed  the 
19th  day  of  June,  1809,  entitled  'An  Act  to  transfer 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Courts  of  Sessions  to  the 
Courts  of  Common  Plesis,'  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  that  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relative 
to  the  Courts  of  Sessions,  which  were  in  force  at  the 
time  the  act  was  in  force,  which  is  hereby  repealed, 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  revived  from  and  after  the 
said  first  day  of  September  next." 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1814,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  act  of  June  25,  1811,  "  be  repealed,  except  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  Counties  of  Suffolk,  Nantucket 
and  Dukes  County,  and  that  all  petitions,  recogni- 
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zances,  warrants,    orders,   certificates,    reports    and 

processe*  made  to,  taken  for,  or  continued,  or  return- 
able to  tlie  Court  of  Ses-iions  in  the  .sovenil  counties, 
except  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  returnable  to,  and  pro- 
ceeded in,  and  determined  by  the  respective  Circuit 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  which  was  established 
June  21,  1811."  It  was  further  provided  "that  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  June  next,  the  Circuit 
Court.'*  of  Common  Pleas  shall  liave,  e.Kerci-'e  and 
perform  all  [mwers,  authorities  and  duties  which  the 
respective  Courts  of  8e-sions  have,  before  the'jiassiige 
of  this  act,  exeriised  and  performed,  except  in  the 
Counties  of  Suffolk,  Nantucket  and  Dukes  Cuunty." 
And  it  was  further  provided  that  the  Governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  be  authorized  to 
appoint  two  persons  in  each  county  who  shall  be 
session  justices  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  sit  with  the  justices  of  said  Circuit  Court 
in  the  administration  of  the  aflairs  of  their  county 
and  of  all  matters  within  said  county  of  which  the 
Courts  of  Sessions  had  cognizance.  The  ati'airs  of 
the  county  were  thus  administered  until  February  | 
20,  1819,  when  it  was  enacted  "that  from  and  after  I 
the  first  day  of  June  next  an  act  to  transfer  the  ! 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Courts  of  Sessions  to  the  | 
Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  passed  February 
28,  1814,  be  hereby  repealed,"  and  it  was  further 
provided  "that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June 
next  the  Courts  of  Sessions  in  the  several  counties 
shall  be  held  by  one  chief  justice  and  two  associate 
justices,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  ] 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  who  shall  have 
all  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  and  be  subject 
to  all  the  duties  which  are  now  vested  in  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  relating  to  the  erection 
and  repair  of  jails  and  other  county  buildings,  the 
allowance  and  settlement  of  county  accounts,  the 
climate,  apportionment  and  issuing  warrants  for  '• 
assessing  county  taxes,  granting  licenses,  laying  out, 
altering  and  discontinuing  highways,  and  appointing 
committees  and  ordering  juries  for  that  purpose." 

The  management  of  county  affairs  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  until  March  4,  182G, 
when  that  part  of  its  duties  relating  to  highways  was  i 
transferred  to  a  new  board  of  officers  denominated 
"  Commissioners  of  Highways."  It  wsis  provided  by  | 
law  "that  for  each  county  in  the  Commonwealth,  j 
except  the  Counties  of  Suffolk  and  Nantucket,  there 
shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Ciovernor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  to  hold  their  offices  for  five 
years,  unless  removed  by  the  Governor  and  Council, 
five  commissioners  of  highways,  except  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  Dukes  and  Hirnstable,  in  which  there  shall 
be  appointed  only  three,  who  shall  be  inhabitants  of 
such  county,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as 
Chairman  by  liis  commission."  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  the  commissioners  should  report  their 
doings  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  record,  and  that 


said  court  shouM  draw  their  warrants  on  the  county 

treasurer  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  c<  mmis- 
sioners  in  constructing  roads  laid  out  by  them. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1828,  the  act  establishing 
the  Courts  of  Sessions,  passed  February  20,  1819.  and 
the  act  in  addition  thereto,  passed  February  21,  1820, 
the  act  increasing  the  numbers  and  extending  the 
powers  of  the  justices  of  the  Courts  of  Sessionn, 
passed  February  G,  1822,  and  the  act  in  addition  to 
an  act  directing  the  method  of  laying  out  highways 
pa.«sed  March  4,  1S2I),  were  repealed.  The  repealing 
act  provided  that  "  there  shall  be  appointed  and  com- 
missioned by  His  Excellency,  the  (Jovernor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  four  per- 
sons to  be  county  commissioners  for  each  of  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk  and  Worcester, 
and  three  i)crsons  to  be  county  commissioners  for 
each  of  the  other  counties  of  the  Commonwealth, 
except  the  county  of  Sullblk,"  "  that  the  clerks  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  within  the  several  counties 
shall  be  clerks  of  said  county  commissioners,"  and 
"that  for  each  of  the  counties  in  the  Commonwealth 
except  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Worce-ter,  Norfolk  and  Nantucket,  there  shall  be 
appointed  and  commissioned  two  persons  to  act  as 
special  county  commissioners."  Under  this  law  Jared 
Weed,  Aaron  Tuft-^,  William  Eaton  and  Edmund 
Cushing  were  appointed  in  1828,  and  served  until 
1832,  when  James  Draper  succeeded  Aaron  Tufts. 
No  further  changes  occurred  in  the  board  until  1835, 
when,  on  the  8th  of  April  in  that  year,  a  law  was 
passeil  providing  that  in  every  county,  excfpt  Suffolk 
and  Nantucket,  the  judge  of  Probate,  the  register  of 
probate  and  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
should  be  a  board  of  examiners,  and  that  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  in  the  year  1835,  and  on  the  first 
Monday  in  .\pril  in  every  third  year  thereafter,  the 
people  should  cast  their  votes  for  three  county  com- 
missioners and  two  special  commissioners.  Under 
this  law  John  W.  Lincoln,  William  Crawford  and 
Ebenezer  I).  Ammidown  were  chosen  in  lS3o;  William 
Crawford,  Samuel  Taylor  and  Ebenezer  D.  Ammi- 
down, in  1838;  William  Crawford,  David  Davenport 
and  Charles  Thurber,  in  1841;  William  Crawford, 
Jerome  Gardner  and  Joseph  Bruce,  in  1844;  the  same 
in  1847  ;  Otis  Adams,  Bonum  Nye  and  Asaph  WooH, 
in  1850,  and  the  same  in  1853.  On  the  llih  of  March, 
1854,  it  was  provided  by  law  that  the  county  com- 
missioners then  in  office  in  the  several  counties,  except 
in  Suffolk  and  Nantucket,  shall  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  those  of  the  first  class  holding  their  offices 
until  the  day  of  the  next  annual  election  of  Governor, 
those  of  the  second  class  until  1855,  and  those  of  the 
third  class  until  the  election  in  ISoti,  the  commis- 
sioners then  in  office  determining  by  lot  to  which 
class  each  should  belong,  and  that  at  each  annual 
electi'iU  thereafter  one  commissioner  should  be  chosen 
for  three  years.  Under  the  new  law  the  office  of 
commissioner  has  been  filled  by  Otis  AdaiAs,  Bonum 
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Nye,  Asaph  Wood,  Zadock  A.  Taft,  James  Allen, 
Velorus  A.  Taft,  Amory  Holman,  J.  W.  Bigelow, 
William  O.  Brown,  Henry  G.  Taft,  H.  E.  Kice,  George 
S.  Duell  and  James  II.  Baricer. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  which  was  finally 
established  June  26,  1699,  but  which  had  been  in 
operation  since  the  act  of  November  2.5,  1692,  which 
was  disallowed  by  the  Privy  Council,  formed  a  part  of 
the  judicial  system  of  the  province  until  February 
12, 17S1.  It  has  been  found  difficult  by  some  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  death  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature  and  the  birth  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  An  act  was  passed  February  12,  1781,  fi.\ing 
the  salaries  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  and  yet  the  law  establishing  that  court  was  not 
passed  until  July  3,  1782.  Sufficient  light  is  thrown 
on  this  discrepancy  to  explain  it  by  an  act  passed 
February  20,  1781,  which  in  its  preamble  uses  the 
language,  "  Whereas  by  the  Constitution  and  Frame 
of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts the  style  and  title  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature  is  now  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  iMassachusetts,"  and  which  in  the 
body  of  the  act  uses  the  further  language,  "  That  the 
Court  which  hath  been  or  shall  be  hereafter  appointed 
and  commissioned  according  to  the  Constitution  as 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth, 
etc."  During  its  existence  the  judges  on  its  bench 
were : 


CommUeioned 

WiUliini  Stoughton l(39'2 

Ttiomas  Danfi.rtti 1692 

Wnit  Winthroi) 1602 

John  KicljurdB 1602 

Samuel  Sowall 169^ 

Elishtt  Cooko 1605 

John  Wallcy 17U0 

John  Saffm _ 1701 

Isaac  Addingtou 1702 

John  Hatbornc 1702 

John  Lcverelt 1702 

Jonathan  Ojrwin 1708 

Boiijaniin  Lynde 1712 

Nalhttniol  Thomas 1712 

Addlngton  Davenport 1715 

Paul  Dudley 1718 

Edmund  Qiiincy 1718 

John  Cushlng 1729 

Jonathan  Remington 17.i:i 

Richard  Saltonstall m« 


Commmwned 

Thomas  Greaves 1737 

Stephen  Sewall 1739 

Nathaniel  Hubbard 1745 

Benjamin  Lynde 1745 

John  Custiing 1747 

Cluimbers  Russell 175i 

Peter  Oliver 1756 

Thomas  Hutchinson 1761 

Edmund  Trowbridge 1707 

Foster  Hutchinson 1771 

Nathaniel  Ropes 1772 

William  Cushing 1772 

William  Browne 1774 

John  Adams 1775 

Nathaniel  P.  Sargent 1776 

William  Reed 1776 

Robert  Treat  Paine 1775 

Jedcdiah  Foster 1776 

James  Sullivan 1776 

David  Sewall 1777 


The  chief  justices  of  the  court  were,  William 
Stoughton,  1692;  Isaac  Addingtou,  1702  ;  Wait  Win- 
throp,  1708;  Samuel  Sewall,  1718;  Benjamin  Lynde, 
1718;  Paul  Dudley,  174.');  S.ephen  Sewall,  1752; 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  1761;  Benjamin  Lynde,  1769  ; 
Peter  Oliver,  1772;  William  Gushing,  1775. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  which  superseded  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  was  established  by  law 
February  20,  1781.  It  was  established  with  one  chief 
justice  and  four  associate  justices,  which  number  was 
increased  to  six  in  ISOO,  and  the  State  divided  into 
two  circuits— the  East,  including  Essex  County  and 
Maine,  and  the  West,  including  the  remainder  of  the 


State  except  Suffolk  County.  la  1805  the  number  of 
associates  was  reduced  to  four,  and  in  1852  increased 
to  five.  In  1873  the  number  of  associates  was  increased 
to  six,  making  the  court  as  since  constituted  to  consist 
of  seven  judges,  including  the  chief  justice. 
The  judges  of  the  court  have  been 


CoinmuBWned 

William  Cushing 1781 

Nathl.  Penslee  Sargent 1781 

James  Sullivan 1781 

David  Sewall 1781 

Increase  Sumner 1782 

Francis  Dana 1786 

Robert  Treat  Paine 1790 

Nathan  Cushing 1790 

Thonms  Dawes 1792 

Theophilus  Bradbury 1795 

Samuel  Sewall 1800 

Simeon  Strong 1801 

George  Thacher 1801 

Theodore  Sedgwick 1802 

Isaac  Parker 1800 

Theophilus  Parsons 1800 

Charles  Jackson 1813 

Daniel  Dewey 1814 

Samuel  Putnam 1814 

.Samuel  Sumner  Wilde 1815 

Levi  Lincoln 1824 

Marcus  Morton 1825 

Lemuel  Shaw 1830 

Charles  Augustus  Dewey 1837 

Samuel  Hubbard 1842 

Charles  Edward  Forbes 1848 

Theron  Metcalf. 1848 


Commmioned 

Richard  Fletcher 1848 

George  Tyler  Bigelow 1850 

Caleb  Cushing 18r.2 

Beuj.  Franklin  Thomas 1853 

Pliny  Merrick 1853 

Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar.  ....1859 

Reuben  Atwater  Chapman 1860 

Horace  Gray 1864 

James  Denison  Colt 1865 

Dwight  Foster 1866 

John  Wells 1866 

James  Denison  Colt 1868 

Seth  Ames 1869 

Marcus  Morton 1869 

Wm.  Crowninsh  ield  Endicott..l873 

Charles  Devens 1873 

Otis  Ph  illips  Lord 1875 

Augustus  Lord  Soule 1877 

Wolbridgo  Abner  Field 1881 

Charles  DeveuB 1881 

William  Allen 1881 

Charles  Allen 1882 

Waldo  Colburn 1882 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr 1882 

William  Sewall  Gardner 1885 

Marcus  Perriu  KnowUon 1887 


The  chief  justices  of  the  court  have  been  William 
Cushing,  1781;  Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargent,  1790; 
Francis  Dana,  1791 ;  Theophilus  Parsons,  1806;  Sam- 
uel Sewall,  1814;  Isaac  Parker,  1814;  Lemuel  Shaw, 
1830  ;  George  Tyler  Bigelow,  1860  ;  Reuben  Atwater 
Chapman,  1868  ;  Horace  Gray,  1873  ;  Marcus  Mor- 
ton, 1882. 

The  admini.^tration  of  probate  afiairs  up  to  the 
accession  of  President  Dudley,  in  1685,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Court ;  Dudley  assumed  probate 
jurisdiction,  but  delegated  his  powers  in  some  of  .the 
counlies  to  a  judge,  appointed  by  himself.  Under 
the  administration  of  Andros  he  assumed  jurisdiction 
in  the  settlement  of  estates  exceeding  fifty  pounds, 
while  judges  of  probate  had  jurisdiction  in  estates  of  a 
lesser  amount.  The  provincial  charter  gave  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Governor  and  Council  in  all  probate  mat- 
ters, who  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  delegat- 
ing it  to  judges  and  registers  of  probate  in  the  several 
counties.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1784,  a  Probate 
Court  was  established  by  law,  of  which  the  judge  and 
register  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  until, 
under  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  ratified  by 
the  people  May  23,  1855,  it  was  provided  by  law  that 
in  1856,  and  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  the  register 
should  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  terra  of  five 
years.  In  1856  a  Court  of  Insolvency  was  also  estab- 
lished for  each  county,  with  a  judge  and  register,  and 
in  1858  the  offices  of  judge  and  register  of  both  the 
Probate  and  Insolvency  Courts  were  abolished,  and 
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the  offices  of  judge  and  register  of  probate  and  insol- 
vency were  established.  It  was  also  provided  that 
the  registcru  of  probate  ami  iri.solveDcy  should  be 
chosen  by  the  i>eople  for  a  term  of  live  years,  in  that 
year  and  every  fitlh  year  thereafter.  In  1802  the 
Probate  Court  wa?  made  a  Court  of  Record. 

The  judges  of  probate  in  Worcester  County  have 
been 

John  Clmmllor,  of  Woodstock 17.11  to  17-10 

Joseph  Wilder,  of  Lnncinter 1740  to  1750 

John  Ch»ndlir,  of  Worcester 1706  to  1702 

.lohu  Chandler,  Jr.,  of  Worcester 170210  1775 

Jedodinh  Koslor,  of  Brookfleld  1778  to  1770 

Arteiiias  W»rd,  of  Shrewsbury 1776  to  1778 

Levi  Lincoln,  of  Worcester 1770  to  1783 

Joseph  Dorr,  of  Ward  (Auburn) 1783  to  18ul 

Nathaniel  Pnino  of  Worcester 1801  to  18.10 

Ira  M.  Barton,  of  Worcester 18;1C  to  1844 

BenJ.  K.  Tlionias,  of  Worcester 1844  to  1848 

Tlionias  Kinnicutt,  of  Worcester 1848  to  1857 

Dwight  Foster,  of  Worcester 1857  to  1858 

Henry  Chapln,  of  Worcester  (P.  *  In.) 1858  to  1878 

Aden  Thayer,  of  Worcester  (P.  *  In.) 1878  to  1888 

Wm.  T.  Forbes,  of  Westboro  (!'■  *  In.) 1888 

During  the  short  life  of  the  Court  of  Insolvency 
the  judges  were  Alexander  H.  Bullock  and  W.  W. 
Rice,  and  the  register  was  John  J.  Piper.  The 
registers  of  Probate  have  been  John  Chandler,  Jr., 
of  Worcester ;  Timothy  I'aine,  of  Worcester  ;  Clarke 
Chandbr,  of  Worcester;  Joseph  Wheeler, of  Worces- 
ter ;  Theophilus  Wheeler,  Charles  G.  Prentice,  John 
J.  Piper  (P.  &  In.),  Charles  E.  Stevens  (P.  &  In.)  and 
Frederick  W.  South  wick  (P.  k  In.). 

During  the  existence  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
the  executive  officer  of  the  court  was  called  either 
"  beadle  "  or  "  marshal,"  except  under  Dudley,  when 
he  was  called  "  provost  marshal,"  and  under  Andros, 
when  he  was  called  "sheridV  Since  the  union  of  the 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Colonies,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  province  of  IMassachnsetts  Bay,  in 
1692,  he  has  been  called  "  sheriflV  Under  the  prov- 
ince charter  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
continued  to  be  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
until  1.S31.  On  the  17th  of  March  in  that  year  a 
law  was  passed  providing  that  the  Governor  should 
a[)|)oint  and  coniniission  slieritls  for  terms  of  five 
years,  and  giving  him  power  to  remove  them  from 
ollice  at  pleasure.  Under  the  nineteenth  article  of 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple in  1855,  a  law  was  passed  in  185()  providing  that 
in  that  year,  and  every  third  year  thereafter,  a  sheritt" 
should  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  county  at 
the  annual  election. 

The  sherilt's  of  Worcester  County  have  been  as 
follows : 

Appoiiilfd 

Daniel  Gookin 1731 

Beiijaniin  riiigg  (ric«  Gookin,  deceased) 1743 

John  Chandler  (riw  Flagg,  deceased) 17."il 

Ganlner  Chandler  (lice  (handler,  made  Judge) 17ii2 

Simeon  Dnight  (under  the  new  order) 1775 

William  Greeuleaf  (rice  Dwighl,  deceased) ;...1778 

JohnSprague 1788 

Dwight  Foster  (eic«  Sprague,  i-esigned) 1792 


William  Caldwell 1793 

Thomas  W,  Ward .18H5 

CbIvIu  Willard 1824 

John  W.  Lincoln 1844 

James  W.  Eslabrook 1851 

George  W.  Illchardsou 1853 

Clom. 

J.  S.  C.  Knowlton 1850 

A.  B.  K.  Spnigue 1871 

In  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  the  clerks  of  the 
courts  were  appointed  by  the  courts.  Under  the 
Province  the  clerks  of  the  County  Courts  and  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  until  17'.I7,  were  distinct, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  two  latter  courts  had  his  office 
in  Boston.  The  courts  continued  to  hold  the  ap- 
pointment of  clerks  until  1811,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Governor  and  Council.  In  1814  it  was 
given  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  so  re- 
mained until  IS.'i'i,  when  it  was  provided  by  law  that 
in  that  year,  and  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  clerl>s 
should  be  chosen  by  the  people  in  the  several  coun- 
ties. The  clerks  of  the  courts  in  Worcester  County 
have  been  as  follows: 

Appoiiittd 

John  Chandler  (2d) 1731 

Timothy  Paine 1751 

Levi  Lincoln 1775 

Joseph  Allen 1770 

William  Sledmau 1810 

Francis  Blako 1814 

Abijah  Bigclow 1817 

Joseph  G.  Kendall 1832 

Charles  W.  Hartshorn 1848 

Joseph  Mason 18.')2 

Choum 

Joseph  Mason 18.'>G 

John  A.  Dana 1870 

Theodore  S.  Johnson 18S1 

Timothy  Paine,  the  second  on  the  list  of  clerks, 
was  appointed  joint  clerk  with  John  Chandler,  and 
continued  sole  clerk  after  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Chandler  to  the  bench. 

The  assistant  clerks  have  been, — 

William  A.  Smith 1817  to  "04 

John  A.  Dana 1804  to  '76 

Wm.  T.  Harlowe 1876  to   — 

During  the  colonial  period  and  up  to  1715  clerks 
of  courts  were  registers  of  deeds,  but  on  the  2{;ih  of 
July,  in  that  year,  it  was  jirovidtd  by  law  "that  in 
each  county  some  person  having  a  freehold  within 
said  county  to  the  value  of  at  least  ten  pounds  should 
be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  county  register  of 
deeds  for  the  term  of  five  years."  This  practice  con- 
tinued until  1855,  having  been  confirmed  and  re- 
newed by  a  law  of  1781.  In  18.')5  it  was  provided 
that  in  that  year  and  every  third  year  thereafter  a 
register  of  deeds  should  be  chosen  for  the  term  of 
three  years.  The  registers  of  deeds  in  Worcester 
County  have  been  : 

CAojien 
John  Chandlei  (2d)  1731 

Timothy  Palm  1761 

Kalhau  llaldMiu  1775 

Daniel  Clapp..  1784 

Oliver  Fiske...  1818 
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Artonias  Ward 1821 

Aloxiinder  H.  Wilder WO 

Harvey  B.  Wilder 1873 

Charles  A.  Chase 1876 

HnrveyB.  Wilder 1877 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1856,  an  act  was  passed  provid- 
ingthatthree  terms  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  should 
he  held  annually  in  the  town  of  Fitchburg,  and  thus 
that  town  became  a  half-shire.  On  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1884,  it  was  enacted  by  the  General  Court  that 
Worcester  County  should  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts for  the  registry  of  deeds,  one  of  which,  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Fitchburg  and  the  towns  of  Lunen- 
burg, Leominster,  Westminster  and  Ashburnham, 
should  be  called  the  Northern  District  and  the  other, 
including  the  remainder  of  the  county,  the  Worcester 
District ;  the  placts  of  registry  for  the  two  districts 
being  Fitchburg  and  Worcester.  It  was  also  provided 
that  the  register  then  in  office  should  continue  as  the 
register  of  the  Worcester  District,  and  that  the  Gover- 
nor should  appoint  a  register  for  the  Northern  Districti 
who  should  serve  until  a  register  was  chosen  and 
qualified  in  his  place.  On  the  loih  of  June,  1885,  it 
was  provided  by  law  that  the  County  Commissioners 
should  cause  copies  of  deeds  to  be  made  in  one  dis- 
trict belonging  to  the  other  not  exceeding  twenty 
years  prior  to  August  1,  1884.  The  register  at  Fitch- 
burg, under  the  new  law,  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
Charles  F.  Kockwood. 

It  was  provided  by  law  by  the  Court  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  in  1654,  that  each  county  should  an- 
nually choose  a  treasurer.  After  the  formation  of  the 
province  this  provision  was  renewed  by  an  act  passed 
in  1692,  and  again  renewed  the  23d  of  March,  1786, 
and  remained  in  force  until  1855,  when  it  was  pro- 
vided that  a  treasurer  should  be  chosen  in  each  county 
in  that  year,  and  every  third  year  thereafter,  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  The  treasurers  of  Worctster 
County  have  been  Benjamin  Houghton,  John  Chan- 
dler (2d)  and  John  Chandler  (3d)  from  1731  to  1775; 
Nathan  Perry,  from  1775  to  1790  ;  Samuel  Allen,  from 
1790  to  1831;  Anthony  Chase,  from  1831  to  1865; 
Charles  A.  Chase,  from  1865  to  1876,  and  Edward  A. 
Brown,  from  1876  to  date. 

The  only  courts  remaining  to  be  mentioned  are  the 
Police  and  District  Courts.  The  only  Police  Court  is 
that  in  Fitchburg,  of  which  Thornton  K.  Ware  is 
justice, and  David  H.  Merriam  and  Charles  S.  Hayden 
are  the  special  justices.  The  Police  Court  of  "Worces- 
ter, of  which  Wni.  N.  Green  was  justice,  no  longer 
exists.  There  arc  seven  I'istrict  Courts.  The  First 
Northern  Worcester  Court  is  held  at  Athol  and  Gard- 
ner, and  has  jurisdiction  in  Athol,  Gardner,  Peters- 
ham, Phillipston,  Royalston,  Templeton  and  Hub- 
bardston.  Its  officers  are  Charles  Field,  justice; 
James  A.  Stiles  and  Sidney  P.  Smith,  special  justices. 
The  First  Southern  is  held  at  Southbridge  and  Web- 
ster, and  has  jurisdiction  in  Southbridge,  Sturbridge, 
Charlton,  Dudley,  Oxford  and  Webster.     Its  officers 


are  Clark  Jillson,  justice ;  Henry  T.  Clark  and  Elisha 
M.  Phillips,  special  justices.  The  Second  Southern 
Worcester  is  held  at  Blackstone  and  Uxbridge  and 
hasjurisdiction  in  Blackstone,  Uxbridge,  Douglas  and 
Northbridge.  Its  officers  are  Arthur  A.  Putnam,  jus- 
tice; Zadoc  A.  Taft,  and  William  J.  Taft  special  jus- 
tices. The  Third  Southern  Worcester  is  held  at  Mil- 
ford,  and  has  jurisdiction  in  Milford,  Mendon  and 
Upton.  Its  officers  are  Charles  A.  Dewey,  justice,  and 
James  R.  Davis  and  Charles  E.  Whitney,  special  jus- 
tices. The  First  Eastern  Worcester  is  held  at  West- 
borough  and  Grafton,  and  has  jurisdiction  in  West- 
borough,  Grafton,  Norihborough  and  Southborough. 
Its  officers  are  Dexter  Newton,  justice,  and  Benjamin 

B.  Nourse  and  Luther  K.  Leiand,  special  justices. 
The  Second  Eastern  Worcester  is  held  at  Clinton,  and 
has  jurisdiction  in  Clinton,  Berlin,  Bolton,  Harvard, 
Lancaster  and  Sterling.     Its  officers  are  Christopher 

C.  Stone,  justice,  and  Herbert  Parker,  special  justice. 
The  Central  Worcester  is  held  at  Worcester,  and  has 
jurisdiction  in  Worcester,  Millbury,  Sutlon,  Auburn, 
Leicester,  Paxton,  West  Boylston,  Boylston,  Holden 
and  Shrewsbury.  Its  officers  are  Samuel  Uiley,  jus- 
tice ;  George  M.  Woodward  and  Hollis  W.  Cobb, 
special  justices,  and  Edward  T.  Raymond,  clerk. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  include  in  this  chapter  any 
allusion  to  the  judges  and  members  of  the  bar  who 
have  illustrated  the  judicial  history  of  Worcester 
County.  Another  chapter  will  be  specially  devoted 
to  sketches  of  their  character  and  lives.  Until  1836 
the  bar  was  divided  into  two  classes,  attorneys  and 
barristers,  though  after  1806,  under  a  rule  of  court, 
counselors,  were  substituted  for  barristers,  and  in 
1836  the  distinction  between  counselors  and  attor- 
neys was  abolished.  The  writer  will  be  excused  if  he 
repeats  in  this  place  substantially  what  he  has  writ- 
ten elsewhere  concerning  American  barristers. 

The  term  "  barrister "  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  barra,  signifying  "bar,"  and  was  applied  to 
those  only  who  were  permitted  to  plead  at  the  bar  of 
the  courts.  In  England,  before  admission,  barristers 
must  have  resided  three  years  in  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  if  a  graduate  of  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 
and  five  years  if  not.  These  Inns  of  Court  were  the 
Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn 
and  Gray's  Inn.  Before  the  Revolution  this  rule 
seems  to  have  so  far  prevailed  here  as  to  require  a 
practice  of  three  years  in  the  Inferior  Courts  before 
admission  as  a  barrister.  John  Adams  says  in  his 
diary  that  he  became  a  barrister  in  1761,  and  was 
directed  to  provide  himself  with  a  gown  and  bands 
and  a  tie-wig,  having  practiced  according  to  the  rules 
three  years  in  the  Inferior  Courts.  At  a  later  day 
the  term  of  probation  was  four  years,  and  at  a  still 
later,  seven.  There  are  known  to  have  been  twenty- 
five  barristers  in  Massachusetts  in  1768 — eleven  in 
Suffolk  County :  Richard  Dana,  Benjamin  Kent, 
James  Otis,  Jr.,  Samuel  Fitch,  William  Read,  Samue 
Swift,   Benjamin   Gridley,   Samuel    Quincy,   Robert 
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Aiichmuty  and  Andrew  Casneau,  of  Boston,  and  John 
Adams,  of  Braintree;  five  in  Essex:  Daniel  Farn- 
ham  and  John  Lowell,  of  Newbury[)ort,  William 
Pynehon,  of  .Salem,  John  Chipmaii,  of  Marblehead. 
and  Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargent,  of  Haverhill ;  one  in 
Middlesex:  Jonathan  Sewell ;  two  in  Worcester: 
James  Putnam,  of  Worcester,  and  Abel  Willard,  of 
Lancaster  ;  three  in  Bristol :  Saiuuel  While,  Robert 
Treat  Paine  and  Daniel  Leonard  ;  two  in  Plymouth: 
James  Ilovey  and  Pelliain  Winslow,  of  Plymouth  ; 
one  in  Hampshire:  John  Worthington,  of  Spring- 
field, then  in  that  county.  Fifteen  others  were  added 
before  the  Revolution — Sampson  Sailer  Blowers,  of 
Boston,  Jloses  Bliss  and  Jonathan  Bliss,  of  Spring- 
field, .Foseph  Hawley,  of  Northampton,  Zephaniah 
Leonard,  of  Taunton,  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Simion  Strong,  of  Amherst,  l)a:iiil  Oliver, 
of  Hardwick.  Francis  Dana,  of  Cambridge,  Daniel 
Bliss,  of  Concord,  Joshua  L'phani,  of  Brookfield, 
Shearjashub  Bourne,  of  Barnstable,  Samuel  Porter, 
of  Salem,  .Jeremiah  D.  Rogers,  of  Littleton,  and 
Oakes  Angier,  of  Bridgewater.  How  many  barristers 
were  admitted  in  Worcester  County  at  later  dates  the 
writer  has  been  unable  to  discover,  but  it  is  known 
that  in  1803  Levi  Lincoln  had  been  added  to  the  roll. 
The  following  entry  in  the  records  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature  will  throw  light  on  the  methods 
which  prevailed  concerning  the  admission  of  barris- 
ters: 

Suffolk  SS.  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  at  BoatoD,  tliird  Tuesday  of 
Fobruar.v,  1781  ;  present — William  Cushiiig,  Nathaniel  P.  Sargeant, 
David  ScwhII  anil  .lames  Sullivan,  Justices  ;  Bud  now  at  this' term  tlie 
following  rule  is  made  by  the  court  and  oi-dered  to  be  entered,  viz.: 
wlioreas  learuinj;  and  literary  uccomplieliments  are  necessary  as  well  to 
promote  tlie  happiness  ne  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  the 
Iciirninguf  the  law  when  duly  encouraged  antl  rightly  directed,  being  as 
well  pecuhurly  subservient  to  the  great  and  good  purpose  aforcsjiid,  as  pro- 
motive of  public  untl  private  justice  ;  anil  the  court  being  at  all  times  ready 
to  bestow  peculiar  marks  of  approbation  upon  the.  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
who,  by  a  close  njipllcation  to  the  study  of  the  science  they  profess,  by  a 
moile  of  conduct  which  gives  a  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  their  miuds 
and  a  fairness  of  practice  that  does  honor  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
shall  distinguish  as  men  of  science,  honor  and  integrity,  Do  order  that 
no  genlleman  shall  bo  called  to  the  degree  of  barrister  uutil  he  shall 
merit  the  same  by  his  conspicuous  bearing,  ability  and  honesty  ;  and 
that  the  court  will,  of  their  own  mere  motion,  call  to  the  bur  such  per- 
sons as  shall  render  themselves  worthy  as  aforesaid  ;  and  that  the  man- 
ner of  calling  to  the  bar  shall  be  as  follows  ;  The  gentleman  who  shall 
be  a  candidate  shall  stand  within  the  bar;  the  Chief  Justice,  or  in  his 
absence  the  Senior  Justice,  shall,  in  the  name  of  the  court,  repeat  to 
liini  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  barrister  at  law ;  shall  let  him 
know  that  it  is  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  court  of  his  being  pos- 
sessed of  those  qualifications  that  induces  them  to  confer  the  honor  upon 
him  ;  and  shall  solentnly  charge  him  so  to  conduct  liiniself  as  to  be  of 
singular  service  tu  his  country  by  exerting  bis  abilities  for  the  defence 
of  her  constitutional  freedom  ;  and  so  to  demean  himself  lui  to  do  honor 
to  the  court  and  bar. 

In  the  act  pa.-ssed  July  3,  1782,  establishing  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  it  was  provided  thnt  the  court 
might  and  should  from  time  to  time  make  record  and 
establish  all  such  rules  aud  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  admission  of  attorneys  ordinarily  practicing  in 
said  court  and  the  creation  of  barristers  at  law. 
Fnderthe  provisions  of  this  act  the  court  adopted 
the  following  rule: 


Suffolk,  SS.  At  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  Boston  the  lost  Tuesday 
of  August,  17S3;  present— William  Cushing.Chief  Justice,  and  Nathaniel 
r.  Sargeant,  Daviil  Sewall  and  Increase  Summer,  Justices  ;  ordered  that 
barristers  be  called  to  the  l)ar  by  special  writ  to  be  ordered  by  the  Court 
and  to  be  in  the  following  form; 


Ooi 


onicenWi  of  Sfiivtichtuetta. 

■  Greeting :  Wo,  well   knowing  your  ability. 


To   A.  D.,    Esq., 
learning  and  Integrity,  command  you  that  yon  appear  before  our  Jus- 
tices of  our  Supreme  Judicial  Court  next  to  be  holden  at in  and  for 

our  County  of on  the Tuesday  of  then  and  Uiero  In  our 

said  court,  to  take  upon  you  the  State  and  degree  of  a   Barrister  at  law. 

Hereof  fail  not.     Witness, ,  Ksq,  our   Chief  Justice  at  lloston,  the 

day  of in  tlio  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  in  the year  of  our 

ludeiieudence .    By  older  of  the  Court.     ,  Clerk. 

Which  writ  shall  bo  fairly  engraved  on  parchment  and  delivered 
twenty  days  before  the  session  of  the  same  Court  by  the  Sheriff  of  the 
same  County  to  the  person  to  whom  dire<tcd,  and  being  produced  in 
Court  by  the  Barrister  and  there  read  by  the  clerk  and  proper  certillcato 
thereon  made,  shall  be  redelivered  and  kept  as  a  voucher  of  his  being  le- 
gally called  to  the  bar  ;  and  the  Barristers  shall  take  rank  accoriling  to 
the  date  of  their  respective  writs. 

In  1806  the  following  rule  was  adopted  by  the 
court,  which  seems  to  have  substituted  counselors  for 
barristers  : 

Suffolk  SS.  At  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  Boston  for  the  County 
of  Suff.dk  and  Nantucket,  the  second  Tuesday  of  Slarch,  18IP0  ;  present- 
Francis  Danl^  chief  Justice,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  George  Thatcher  and 
Isaac  I'arker,  Justices  ;  oidorcd  :  First.  Ko  .Vttorney  shall  do  the  business 
of  a  counsellor  unless  he  shall  have  been  maile  or  admitted  as  such  by 
the  Court.  Second.  All  attorneys  of  this  Court  who  have  been  admitted 
three  years  before  the  silting  of  this  Court,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  nmde 
Connsolloi-8,  and  are  entitled  to  nil  the  rights  and  privileges  o?such. 
Third.  No  Attorney  or  Counsellor  shall  hereafter  bo  admitted  without 
a  previous  examination,  etc. 

The  rule  of-the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  adojitcd  in 
1783,  was  issued  under  the  provisiins  of  the  law  of 
1782  establishing  that  court,  but  the  rule  adopted  by 
the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  in  1781  .seems 
to  have  been  made  in  obedience  to  no  law,  but  under 
the  general  powers  of  the  court.  It  is  not  known  at 
precisely  what  period  barristers  were  introduced  into 
the  Provincial  courts,  but  it  is  probable  that  until 
1781  the  English  custom  and  methods  and  qualifica- 
tions were  substantially  followed  without  any  rule  of 
court. 

The  earliest  sessions  of  the  courts  were  held  in  the 
meeting-house  in  Worcester,  which  was  built  in  171  !1 
on  the  Common.  This  meeting-house  stooii  until 
1763.  In  1732  it  was  decided  to  built  a  court-house. 
The  land  for  its  site  was  given  by  Judge  Jennison 
and  it  was  erected  in  1733.  The  county  tax  in  that 
year  was  apportioned  as  follows: 

f    ••   rf.  I  i    $    d. 

Worcester 22  15  4 

Lancaster G2  16  8 

.Mendoii 'M  0  0 

Woodstock 32  0  0 

Brookfield 27  1  4 

Sollthborough 17  6  0 

Leicester 13  19  4 


Rutland 7 

Westborough 18 

Shrewsbury ]4 

Oxford 14 

Sutton 24 

Uxbridge 12 

Lunenburg 7 


This  court-house  was  situated  near  the  site  of  the 
p'rcsent  brick  court-house  near  Lincoln  Square,  and 
was  opened  February  8,  1734.  It  is  believed  that  its 
dimensions  were  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-six.  In 
1751  a  new  building  was  erected,  forty  feet  by  thirty- 
six,  on  the  Court  Hill,  corner  of  Green  and  Franklin 
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Streets,  and  is  now  used  as  a  residence.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  brick  building,  now  in  use,  was  laid  Oc- 
tober 1,  1801,  under  the  direction  of  a  building  cora- 
inittee  composed  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  William  Caldwell 
and  Salem  Towne.  The  original  building,  since  en- 
larged, was  fifty  and  a  half  feet  long  and  forty-eight 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  was  opened  September  27, 
1803,  when  Chief  Justice  Robert  Treat  Paine,  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  delivered  an  address.  At 
the  February  meeting  of  the  County  Commissioners 
in  1842  it  was  decided  to  build  another  court-house, 
and  the  granite  structure,  now  chiefly  in  use,  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  which  was  re- 
moved to  the  rear  and  is  still  standinfr.  This  building, 
which  was  originally  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  long 
and  tifty-seven  wide,  was  enlarged  in  1878.  It  was 
opened  September  30,  184.5,  on  which  occasion  an  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw. 

With  regard  to  the  erection  of  the  first  jail  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  dates.  As  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  what  was  called  a  cage  was  built 
before  1732,  and  in  that  year  the  Court  of  Sessions  or- 
dered that,  "in  lieu  of  the  prison  before  appointed,  the 
cage,  so-called,  already  built  be  removed  to  the  cham- 
ber -of  the  house  of  Deacon  Daniel  Haywood,  inn- 
holder,  and  be  the  jail  until  the  chamber  be  suitably 
furnished  for  a  jail  and  then  the  chamber  be  the  jail 
for  the  county  and  the  cage  remain  as  one  of  the 
apartments."  The  inn  of  Deacon  Haywood  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Bay  State  House.  In  1734,  no 
jail  having  been  built,  the  Court  of  Sessions  hired  a 
part  of  the  house  of  Judge  Jennison  for  prisoners; 
very  soon  after  this  time,  probably  in  1734,  a  jail  was 
built  on  the  west  side  of  Lincoln  Street.  In  1753  a 
new  jail  was  built  farther  down  the  same  street,  thirty- 
eight  feet  long  and  twenty-eight  wide.  In  December, 
1784,  the  Court  of  Sessions  provided  for  the  erection 
of  a  stone  jail,  sixty-four  feet  by  thirty-two  and  three 
stories  high,  on  the  south  side  of  Lincoln  Sijuare, 
which  was  completed  September  4,  1788.  This  build- 
ing was  pronounced  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  then  the  edi- 
tor of  the  <N/<(/,  as  in  public  opinion  the  most  important 
stone  building  in  the  Commonwealth,  next  to  King's 
Chapel  in  Boston.  It  was  built  of  rough  quarry  stone 
from  MillStone  Hill  by  John  Parks,  of  Groton,  who 
gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  work.  In  1819  a 
house  of  correction  was  built,  fifty-three  feet  by 
twenty-seven,  where  the  present  jail  stands  on  Sum- 
mer Street.  In  1832  it  was  rebuilt  with  forty  cells, 
each  seven  feet  by  three  and  a  half,  and  with  three 
rooms  for  close  confinement.  In  1835  a  part  of  the 
building  was  arranged  for  a  jail,  and  in  1873  it  was 
altered,  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  ils  present  dimen- 
sions. A  jail  and  house  of  correction  were  also  built 
in  Fitchburg  when  that  town  was  made  a  half-shire. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  adopted 
by  a  convention  of  the  people  at  Cambridge,  Sept.  1, 
1779,  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  forty  districts 


in  the  State,  created  by  the  General  Court  for  Council- 
ors and  Senators,  and  until  the  General  Court  should 
act  in  the  premises,  the  several  districts,  with  the  num- 
ber of  Councilors  and  Senators,  in  each  should  be  as 
follows:  Suffolk  county  with  six ;  Essex,  six  ;  Middle- 
sex, five;  Hampshire,  four;  Plymouth,  three;  Barn- 
stable, one;  Bristol,  three;  York,  two  ;  Dukes  County 
and  Nantucket,  one;  Worcester,  five;  Cumberland, 
one;  Lincoln,  one,  and  Berkshire,  two.  On  the  24th, 
1794,  Sufiblk  was  changed  to  four,  Essex  to  five, 
Middlesex  to  four,  Hampshire  to  five,  Bristol  to  two, 
Plymouth  was  added  to  Dukes  and  Nantucket  with 
three,  Bristol  was  changed  to  two,  Norfolk,  which 
had  been  incorporated  March  26, 1793,  received  three, 
and  Lincoln  was  added  to  Hancock  and  Washington, 
which  had  been  incorporated  with  two.  The  appor- 
tionment was  again  changed  June  23,  1802,  when  the 
number  for  Worcester  was  changed  to  four ;  again 
February  24,  1814,  February  15,  1816,  and  at  various 
other  times,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount.  By 
the  thirteenth  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1839-40,  it  was 
provided  that  a  census  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  State, 
May  1,  1840,  should  be  taken,  and  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  census  the  Senators  should  be  apportioned 
among  the  counties  by  the  Governor  and  Council, 
with  not  less  than  one  Senator  in  each  county.  By 
the  twenty-second  article  of  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  1856-57,  and  ratified  by  the  people 
May  1,  1857,  it  was  provided  that  a  census  should 
be  taken  and  forty  Senatorial  districts  created  by  the 
General  Court,  and  that  in  1865  and  every  tenth  year 
thereafter  a  census  should  be  taken,  and  a  new  appor- 
tionment made.  From  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  up  to  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
Senatorial  districts  the  following  persons  were  chosen 
Senators  to  represent  Worcester  County  :  Moses  Gill, 
of  Princeton,  Samuel  Baker,  of  Berlin,  Joseph  Dorr, 
of  Ward,  Israel  Nichols,  of  Leominster,  Jonathan 
Warner,  Jr.,  of  Hardwick,  Seth  Washburn,  of  Leices- 
ter, John  Sprague,  Abel  Wilder,  Amos  Singleterry, 
John  Fessenden,  Joseph  Stone,  Jonathan  Grout, 
Timothy  Bigelow,  Salem  Towne,  Josiah  Stearns, 
Daniel   Bigelow,  Peter  Penneman,  Timothy  Newell, 

Elijah  Brigham,  Taft,  Hale,  Francis  Blake, 

Seth  Hastings,  Solomon  Strong,  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr., 
Moses  Smith,  Thomas  H.  Blood,  Daniel  Waldo,  Salem 
Towne,  Jr.,  Aaron  Tufts,  Benjamin  Adams,  Nathaniel 
Jones,  S.  P.  Gardner,  Silas  Holman,  John  Spurr, 
Oliver  Crosby,  James  Phillips,  James  Humphrys, 
Samuel  Eastman,  Lewis  Bigelow,  John  Shipley,  Na- 
thaniel P.  Denny,  Joseph  G.  Kendall,  William  Eaton, 
Nathaniel  Houghton,  William  Crawford,  Jr.,  Jonas 
Sibley,  B.  Taft,  Jr.,  Joseph  Bowman,  John  W.  Lin- 
coln, Joseph  Davis,  Edward  Cu,shing,  Joseph  E-ita- 
brook,  Lovell  Walker,  David  Wilder,  Samuel  IMixter, 
Williani  S.  Hastings,  James  Draper,  Rufus  Bullock, 
("harles  Hudson,  Ira  M.  Barton,  Samuel  Lee,  Rejoice 
Newton,  Charles   Russell,  George  A.   Tafts,   Waldo 
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Flint,  Charles  Allen,  Linus  Child,  Ethan  A.  Green- 
wood, Willi:im  Hancock,  James  G.  Carter,  Thomas 
Kiiinicutt,  Artemas  Lee,  James  Allen,  Charles  Sibley, 
Samuel  Wood,  Jedetliah  Marcy,  Hoiijamin  Katabrook, 
Nathaniel  Wood,  Cli.  C.  1'.  Hastings,  Emory  Wash- 
burn, Alexander  De  Witt,  Solomon  Strong,  Isaac  Da- 
vis, Ariel  Bragg,  Daniel  Hill,  Joseph  Stone,  John  G. 
Thurston,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Calvin  Willard,  Jason 
Goulding,  George  Denny,  Nahum  F.  IJryant,  Allrcd 
D.  J\)ster,  Alanson  Hamilton,  John  Brooks,  Alexander 
IL  Bullock,  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  Paul  Whiiin, 
Ebenczer  Torrey,  Pliny  Merrick,  Jolin  Raymond, 
Amasa  Walker,  Edward  B.  Bigelow,  Francis  Howe, 
Giles  H.  Whitney,  Moses  Wood,  Freeman  Walker, 
Elmer  Brigham,  J.  S.  C.  Knowlton,  Albert  Alden, 
Sullivan  Fay,  Elisha  Murdock,  Ivei-s  Phillips,  Charles 
Thurber,  Anson  Bugbee,  Joseph  W.  Mansur,  Joseph 
AVhitman,  H.  W.  Benchley,  Albert  A.  Cook,  Edward 
Denny,  Jabez  Fisher,  Alvan  G.  Underwood,  F.  H. 
Dewey,  Velorous  Tat't,  J.  F.  Hitchcock,  George  F. 
Hoar,  William  Mixter,  Ohio  Whitney,  Jr. 

Under  the  new  system  of  Senatorial  districts  Wor- 
cester County  was  divided  into  districts  by  itself,  un- 
connected with  other  counties  until  the  apportion- 
ment made  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1885,  and  was 
representeil  by  Worcester  County  Senators  up  to  and 
inclusive  of  the  year  188().  During  this  period  the 
following  gentlemen  represented  the  various  districts 
of  the  county:   J.  M.  Earle,  John  G.  Metcalf,  Oliver 

C.  Felton,  Charles  Field,  Goldsmich  F.  Bailey,  S. 
Allen,  Dexter  F.  Parker,  Ichabod  Washburn,  Hartley 
Williams,  E.  B.  Stoddard,  Alvah  Crocker,  Winslow 
Battles,  William  K.  Hill,  Moses  B.  Southw  ick,  Wm. 
Upham,  Nathaniel  Eddy,  Sylvester  Dresser,  Rufus  B. 
Dodge,  Asher  Joslin,  John  D.  Cogswell,  Emerson 
Johnson,  Jason  Goiham,  Freeman  Walker,  Henry 
Smith,  George  Whitney,  Charles  Adams,  .Jr.,  William 

D.  Peck,  T.  E.  Glazier,  Israel  C.  Allen,  Solon  S.  Has- 
tings, Joel  Meriiam,  Abraham  M.  Bigelaw,  John  E. 
Stone,  Thomas  Rice,  Benjamin  Boynton,  Charles  G. 
Stevens,  Hosea  Crane,  William  Ru-seli,  Milo  Ilildretb, 
Lucius  W.  Pond,  Moses  1).  Southwick,  Eljcnezcr  Da- 
vis, George  S.  Ball,  F.  H.  Dewey,  George  M.  Rice, 
Adin  Thayer,  George  F.  Thompson,  George  F.  Very, 
Edward  L.  Davis,  John  D.  Wheeler,  Charles  A. 
Wheelock,  J.  H.  Wood,  S.  M.  Greggs,  Jeremiah  Get- 
chell,  Aaron  C.  Mayhew,  Luther  Hill,  Frederick  D. 
Brown,  Lucius  .1.  Knowles.  George  W.  Johnson,  A. 
W.  Bartholomew,  Henry  L.  Bancroft,  Washington 
Tufts,  Emory  L.  Bates,  John  (i.  Mudge,  George  M. 
Butlrick,  Baxter  1).  Whitney,  N.  L.  Johnson,  Moses 
L.  Ayers,  John  H.  Lockey,  Francis  B.  Fay,  Henry  C. 
Greeley,  Gejrge  A.  Torrey,  Amasa  Norcross,  C.  H.  B. 
Snow,  Elisha  Brimhall,  George  S.  Barton,  Henry  C. 
Kipe,  William  Knowlton,  Ebenezer  B.  Linde,  .lames 
W.  Stockwell,  Alplieus  Harding,  Charles  H.  Merriam, 
Wm.  Abbott,  Charles  T.  Crocker,  Thomas  J.  Hastings, 
Chester  C.Corbiu,  John  M.  Moore,  Daniel  B.  lugalls, 
George  W.  Johnson,  Charles  B.  Pratt,  Charles  P.  Bar- 


ton, Theodore  C.  Bates,  Edward  P.  Loring,  John  D. 

Washburn,  Charles  E.  Whitin,  Charles  A.   Denny, 

I  Thomas  V.  Root,   Marlin  V.  B.   Jell'erson,   Henry  S. 

1  Nourse,    Arthur    F.    Whitin,    William    T.    Forbes, 

j  Charles  A.  Gleason,  Allen  L.  Joslin. 

I      Under  the  census  of  1885  a  new  apportionment  was 

made,  under  which  the  Senators  for  1887  were  chosen 

'  in  1886.     Under  this  apijortionment  there  were  four 

I  districts  confined  to  the  county  and  one  other,  in- 

i  eluding   Athol,    Barre,    Dana,   Gardner,    Hardwick, 

Hubbardston,  New   Braintree,  Oakham,  Petersham, 

1  Phillipston,    Rutland    and   Templeton    in  Worcester 

County,  and  Amherst,  Belchertown,  Enfield,  Granby, 

j  Greenwich,  Hadley,  Pelhani,  Prescott,  South  lladley 

and  Ware  in  Hampshire  County,  and  called  Worcester 

and  Hampshire  District.     I'nder  this  apportionment 

the  Senators  have  been  Edwin  T.  Marble,  W'llliam  T. 

Forbes,  Irving  B.  Sayles,  Harris  C.  Hartwell,  Charles 

A.  Gleason,  Silas  JI.  Wheelock  and  George  P.  Ladd. 

The   districts  as  formed  under  the  census  of  1885, 

with  a  ratio  of  11,382  for  one  Senator,  are  as  follows: 

First  Worcester  Distiict. — Wards  1,  4,  5,  (5,  7  and  8 

of  Worcester,  with  10,78(>  legal  voters. 

Sfcond  Worcester  District. — Berlin,  Blackstone,  Bol- 
ton, Boylston,  Clinton,  (trafton,  Harvard,  Hopcdale, 
Mendon,Milford,  Nortliborough,  Northbridge, Shrews- 
bury, Sonthborough,  Upton,  Uxbridge  and  West- 
borough,  with  11,433  legal  voters. 

Third  Worcester  District.  —  Auburn,  Brookfield, 
Charlton,  Douglas,  Dudley,  Leicester,  Milbury,  North 
Brookfield,  Oxford,  Paxton,  Southbridge,  Spencer, 
Sturbridgc,  Sutton,  AVarren,  Webster  and  West  Brook- 
field, with  11,217  legal  voters. 

Fourth  Worcester  District. — Fitchburg,  Holden,  Lan- 
caster, Leominster,  Lunenburg,  Princeton,  Sterling, 
West  Boylston,  Westminster  and  Wards  2  and  3  of 
Worcester,  with  12,009  legal  voters. 

Worcester  and  Hampshire  District. — Athol,  Barre, 
Dana,  Gardner,  Hardwick,  Hubbardston,  New  Brain- 
tree,  Oakham,  Petersham,  Phillipston,  Rutland  and 
Templeton  in  Worcester  County,  and  Amher.-it,  Bel- 
chertown, Enfield,  Granby,  Greenwich,  Hadley,  Pel- 
1  ham,  Prescott,  Stmth  Hadley  and  Ware  in  Hamp- 
I  shire,  with  11,127  legal  voters. 

!      This  i-ketch  of  Worcester  County  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  allusion  to  the  various  organiza- 
j  lions  which  have  the  county  as  the  field  and  boundary 
I  of  their  operations.     The  Worcester  County  Musical 
I  Association  had  its  origin  in  a  musical  convention  held 
I  in  Worcester  in    1852.     Its  officers  are,  Edward   L. 
Davis,  president;    William  .Sumner,   vice-president; 
I  A.  C.  Munroe,  secretary,  and  J.  E.  Benchley,  treasurer. 
j  The  Worcester  County  Musical  School,  which  has  been 
j  in  existence  some  years,  was  organized  to  furnish  in- 
I  struction    "  in    piano,   organ,   singing,   violin,   flute, 
guitar,   harmony   and   elocution,"    with   an   efficient 
corps  of  instructors.     Besides  the  Worcester  Agricul- 
tural Society  there  are  in   the   county  five  distinct 
societies — the   Worcester   West    holding   its   annual 
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exhibitions  at  Barre ;  the  Worcester  Northwest  hold- 
ing its  exhibiiiuns  at  Athol ;  the  Worcester  North  at 
Fitchburg;  the  Worcester  Southeast  at  Milford,  and 
the  South  Worcester.  The  Worcester  Horticultural 
Society  was  formed  iu  1840.  The  Worcester  County 
Homo-opathic  Medical  Society  was  organized  in  1S66, 
and  ils  present  officers  are:  E.  A.  Murdock,  of  Spencer^ 
president ;  E.  L.  Melius,  of  Worcester,  vice-president; 
Lamson  Allen,  of  Southbridge,  recording  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  Jjhn  P.  Rand,  of  ^lonson,  corre- 
sponding secretary.  The  Worcester  County  Law 
Library  Association  was  organized  in  1842,  and  is 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  county  bar. 

The  Worcester  County  Mechanics'  Association  was 
incorporated  in  1842.  Its  officers  are:  Robert  11. 
Chamberlain,  president;  EUery  B.  Crane,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  William  A.  Smith,  clerk  and  treasurer. 

The  Worcester  County  Retail  Grocers'  Association 
was  organized  in  1881,  and  its  officers  are :  Samuel  A. 
Pratt,  president ;  C.  G.  Parker,  vice-president ;  E.  E. 
Putnam,  secretary,  and  James  Early,  treasurtr. 

The  Worcester  County  Society  of  Engineers  was 
formed  in  1886.  Its  officers  are:  A.  C.  Buttrick, 
president;  Charles  A.  Allen,  vice-preiident ;  A.  .T. 
Marble,  secretary,  and  E.  K.  Hill,  treasurer. 

The  Worcester  County  Stenographers'  Association 
was  organized  in  1887,  and  its  officers  are  :  Edna  L. 
Taylor,  president;  F.  L.  Hutchins,  vice-president; 
George  E.  Vaughn,  secretary,  and  John  F.  McDuffie, 
treasurer. 

The  Worcester  District  Medical  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  1804.  Its  officers  are  :  George  C.  Webber,  of 
5Iillbury,  president;  J.  Marcus  Reed,  of  Worcester, 
vice-president;  W.  C.  Stevens,  of  Worcester,  secre- 
tary, and  S.  B.  \Voodward,  of  Worcester,  treasurer. 

Of  county  religious  associations  there  are  five 
belonging  to  the  Orthodox  Congregationalist  denomi- 
nation. The  Worcester  Central  Conference  includes 
the  Worcester  churches  and  those  of  Auburn,  Berlin, 
Boylston,  Clinton,  llolden,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Paxton, 
Princeton,  Rutland,  Shrewsbury,  Sterling  and  West 
Boylston. 

The  Worcester  North  includes  the  churches  of  Ash- 
burnhain,  Athol,  Gardner,  Hubbardston,  Petersham, 
Pbillipston,  Uoyalston,  Templeton,  Westminster  and 
Winchendon,  with  two  churches  in  Franklin  County. 

The  Worcester  South  includes  the  churches  of 
Blackstone,  Douglas,  Grafton,  Millbury,  Northbridge, 
Sutton,  Upton,  Uibridge,  Webster  and  Westborough. 

The  Brookfield  Conference  includes  the  churches 
of  Barre,  Brookfield,  Charlton,  Dana,  Dudley,  Hard- 
wick,  New  Braintree,  North  Brookfield,  Oakham, 
Souihbridge,  Spencer,  Sturbridge,  Warren  and  West 
Brookfield,  with  lour  towns  outside  the  county.  The 
Midiilesei  Union  Conference  includes  the  churches 
of  Fitchburg,  Harvard,  Lanca^ter,  Leominster  and 
Lunenburg,  with  eleven  churches  in  Middlesex 
County. 

Of  County  Baptist  Associations  there  are  two — the 


Wachusett,  including  the  churches  in  Barre,  Bolton, 
Clinton,  Fitchburg,  Gardner,  Harvard,  Holden,  Leo- 
minster, Sterling,  Templeton,  West  Boylston,  West- 
minster and  Winchendon,  and  the  Worcester  Associa- 
tion, including  the  churches  of  Worcester,  Brookfield 
Grafton,  Leicester,  Millbury,  Northborough,  Oxford, 
Southbridge,  Sturbridge,  Spencer,  Uxbridge,  Webster 
and  Westborough. 

Of  the  Methodist  denomination  there  are,  strictly 
speaking,  no  county  organizations.  The  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  extending  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  is  divided  into  four  districts, 
which  include  most  of  the  Methodist  Churches  in  the 
county. 

Of  the  Unitarian  denomination  there  is  the  Worces- 
ter Conference  of  Congregational  and  other  Christian 
societies,  which  was  organized  at  Worcester  Decem- 
ber 12, 1866.  It  includes  the  churches  of  Athol,  Barre, 
Berlin,  Bolton,  Brookfield,  Clinton,  Fitchburg,  Graf- 
ton, Harvard,  Milford,  Hubbardston,  Lancaster,  Lei- 
cester, Leominster,  Mendon,  Northborough,  Peters- 
ham, Sterling,  Sturbridge,  Templeton,  Upton,  L'x- 
bridge,  Westborough,  Winchendon  and  Worcester. 
There  is  also  a  Ministers'  Association  belonging  to 
this  denomination. 

Of  the  Episcopal,  Universalist  and  Catholic  denomi- 
nations there  are  no  county  organizations,  and 
sketches  of  their  various  churches  will  be  included  in 
the  histories  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  Worcester  County  Bible  Society  was  organized 
September  7,  1815,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Auxili- 
ary Bible  Society  of  the  County  of  Worcester,''  but 
has  been  more  lately  known  as  the  Bible  Society  of 
Worcester. 

In  closing  this  sketch  a  list  of  the  present  officers 
of  Worcester  County  should  be  added.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:  Judge  of  Probate  and  Insolvency,  William 
T.  Forbes;  Register  of  Probate  and  Insolvency, 
Frederick  W.  Southwick,  of  Worcester;  Sherifl',  Au- 
gustus B.  R.  Sprague,  of  Worcester;  Clerk  of  the 
Courts,  Theodore  S.  Johnson,  of  Worcester;  Treas- 
urer, Edward  O.  Brown,  of  Worcester;  Register  of 
Deeds  of  Worcester  District,  Harvey  B.  Wilder,  of 
Worcester ;  Register  of  Deeds  of  Northern  District, 
Charles  F.  Rockwood,  of  Fitchburg. 

County  Commissioners  :  George  S.  Duell,  of  Brook- 
field, term  exi)ires  December  1,  1888  ;  William  O. 
Brown,  of  Fitchburg,  term  expires  December  1, 1889; 
James  H.  Barker,  of  Milford,  term  expires  Decem- 
ber 1,  1890. 

Special  Commissioners :  Thomas  P.  Root,  of  Barre, 
term  expires  December  1,  1889 ;  Charles  J.  Rice,  of 
Winchendon,  term  expires  December  1,  1889. 

Commissioners  of  Insolvency :  Rufus  B.  Dodge,  Jr., 
of  Charlton  ;  David  H.  Merriam,  of  Fitchburg  ;  An- 
drew J.  Bartholomew,  of  Southbridge;  Daniel  B. 
Hubbard,  of  tirafton. 

Trial  Justices:  James  W.  Jenkins,  of  Barre; 
George  S.  Duell,  of  Brookfield  ;  Chauncey  W.  Carter 
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and  Hamilton  Mayo,  of  Leominster;  Ciiarlea  E. 
.(t-nks,  of  North  Brookfield;  Frank  B.  Spalter,  of 
Wiiichendon;  Luther  Hill,  of  Spencer;  Horace  W. 
lUi-h,  of  West  Brookfield  ;  John  \V.  Tyler,  of  War- 
ren, and  Henry  A.  Farwell,  of  Hubbardston. 


CHAPTER    II. 
THE    BENCH   AND   BAR. 

BY  CHARLES   F.  AI,DRICH. 

"  It  is  not  they  who  are  oftcnest  on  men's  lipa,  wlio  are  clothed  with 
a  visible  authority,  who  bear  the  sword  and  the  ennign  of  State,  tliut 
roiitriliute  must  to  tlie  well-being  of  a  community  ;  but  be,  rather,  who 
sits  apart  in  severe  simplicity,  and,  in  the  supremacy  of  intellectuul  and 
mural  strength,  ailjusts  the  relation  between  man  and  man  ;  and,  willi 
liu  authority  mightier  than  bis  who  wieiils  a  sceptre,  silently  moulds 
the  State,  and  inten*^^'^  and  dispenses  the  laws  that  govern  it.*' — Bev. 
.l/jwo  am,  reatarlct  oa  Ms  life  of  Pliii)  Utrrici. 

By  the  act  incorporating  this  county,  passed  by 
the  General  Court  of  the  Province  in  1731,  provision 
was  made  for  four  annual  terms  of  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Session.s  of  the  Peace,  and  of  the  Inferior  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  for  an  annual  se-ssion  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of  Assize  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery. 

The  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  of  judges 
of  Probate  supplemented  that  of  these  more  formal 
tribunals,  and  the  whole  constituted  a  system  of  ju- 
dicial machinery  which  served  the  needs  of  the 
community,  with  but  little  amendment  from  1G99 
until  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution.  With 
several  changes  of  title  and  some  amplification  to 
adapt  it  to  the  increased  business  and  complexity  of 
intcrest-s  in  the  modern  highly  organized  society,  its 
principal  features  subsist  in  the  system  of  to-day. 

The  Superior  Court  was  composed  of  a  chief  and 
four  associate  justices.  Its  jurisdiction  covered  "  all 
matters  of  a  civil  and  criminal  nature,  including  ap- 
peals, reviews  and  writs  of  error ...  as  fully  and 
amply  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  as 
the  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Plejis  and  Ex- 
••hequer  within  his  Majesty's  Kingdom  of  England." 
It  also  po.ssessed  very  limited  equity  powers.  The 
home  government  had  always  exhibited  a  jealous 
disposition  to  keep  the  Provincial  courts  closely 
hemmed  in  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  Ex- 
cept in  cases  of  the  breach  of  the  condition  of  a 
bond  or  a  mortgage,  when  the  court  might  prevent 
the  exaction  of  the  strict  forfeiture  on  payment  of 
proper  damages,  no  part  of  the  great  system  of 
equity  jurisprudence,  which,  in  England,  was  then 
well  advanced,  was  permitted  to  take  root  here. 
This  early  discouragement  has  seemed,  until  very 
recent  years,  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  our  law-mak- 
ers and  our  courts  against  the  granting  or  the  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction  in  equity. 


The  judges  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
his  Council,  and  might,  and  frequently  did,  hold  va- 
rious other  ollices  at  the  same  time.  Hutchinson, 
when  chief  justice,  was  al.so  Lieutenant-Governor, 
member  of  the  Council  and  judge  of  Probate  for  Suf- 
folk. The  principle  of  appointment  to  judicial 
office  thus  established  ha.s  been  ever  since  adhered  to 
in  this  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
demand  for  popular  elections  will  cause  a  seat  upon 
the  bench  to  be  set  up  as  a  prize  of  the  caucus.  By 
the  provision  of  the  State  Constitution  the  good 
sense  of  our  judges,  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  competent  and  willing  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  various  offices,  our  courts  have,  in  the  main, 
been  presided  over  by  men  who  held  no  other  public 
office,  and  gave  all  their  energies  to  the  labors  of 
their  judicial  station.  It  has  thus  most  happily  been 
true  of  the  adniini.stration  of  Massachusetts  justice, 
that  it  has  been  singularly  free  even  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  partisan  bias,  and  has  retained  the  confidence 
alike  of  bar  and  laity.  Until  the  Revolution  no  res- 
ident of  Worcester  County  attained  the  dignity  of 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court. 

The  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  com- 
posed in  each  county  of  four  justices,  three  of  whom 
constituted  a  quorum  for  transacting  business.  Its 
jurisdiction  covered  civil  actions  of  every  nature,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  From  its 
decision  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Superior  Court. 

The  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  was 
held  at  the  same  times  with  the  Common  Pleas  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  or  such  a  num- 
ber of  them  as  were  designated  from  time  to  time. 
Its  jurisdiction  as  a  judicial  tribunal  covered  only 
criminal  matters,  and  hence  was  limited  to  the  trial  of 
offenses  for  which  the  punishment  did  not  extend  to 
death,  loss  of  member,  or  banishment.  The  same 
tribunal  had  a  supervision  and  control  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  county  finances,  the  laying  out  of 
highways,  etc.,  similar  to  the  present  powers  of  County 
Commissioners. 

Justices  of  the  peace  held  courts  in  their  various 
places  of  residence,  and  were  authorized  to  hear  and 
decide  in  a  large  variety  of  civil  actions  where 
the  damage  did  not  exceed  forty  shillings.  When 
the  title  to  land  Wiis  concerned,  however,  the  issue 
was  deemed  too  important  for  any  court  of  le.ss  dig- 
nity than  the  Common  Pleas.  In  criminal  matters 
their  jurisdiction  extended  to  minor  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  disorderly  conduct,  and  they  could  inflict 
penalties  of  small  fines,  whipping  and  sitting  in  the 
stocks.  For  offences  beyond  their  jurisdiction  they 
were  authorized  to  bind  over  persons  accused  to  the 
higher  tribunals.  From  their  decisions  appeals  lay 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

In  the  Governor  and  Council  was  vested  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  probate  of  wills,  the  settlement  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  the  appointment  of  guard- 
ians and  the  like.     It  was  the  custom,  however,  for 
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them  to  appoint  substitutes  in  the  various  counties, 
who  transacted  the  ordinary  business  subject  to  re- 
vision on  appeal  to  the  Governor  and  Council. 
These  deputy  courts  were  recognized  by  several  laws 
of  the  province,  though  their  establisliment  was 
never  specially  authorized  by  any  act  of  the  General 
Court. 

The  history  of  the  bar  of  this  county  is  practically 
covered  by  the  professional  activity  of  four  of  its 
members.  Joseph  Dwight,  admitted  at  the  first  term 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  in  the  newly- 
established  county,  lived  until  1765.  John  Sprague 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768,  and  died  in  1800. 
Benjamin  Adams  admitted  in  1792,  probably  tried 
causes  before  Judge  Sprague,  and  as  he  lived  in  Ux- 
briilge  until  1837,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  late 
Peter  C.  Bacon,  who  was  admitted  in  1830,  knew  him 
personally. 

When  Jo.SEPH  Dwight,  in  1731,  took  the  oaths 
of  an  attorney  and  became  the  only  member  of  the 
Worcester  County  bar,  there  were  in  the  province  but 
few  educated  lawyers.  Benjamin  Lynde  was  chief 
and  Paul  Dudley  an  associate  justice  of  the  Superior 
Court,  both  of  whom  were  thorough  lawyers.  Through 
the  influence  and  learning,  especially  of  Dudley,  the 
forms  of  pleading  were  being  brought  into  intelligible 
shape,  and  the  principles  of  law  were  becoming  more 
clearly  understood  by  bench  and  bar.  It  was  not  at 
all  essential,  however,  that  a  judge  should  be  a  law- 
yer. Many  of  those  upon  the  Superior  bench  had  no 
legal  education,  and  of  fourteen  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Worcester  County  before  the 
Revolution,  only  three  were  members  of  the  bar. 
Dwight  was  born  in  Hatfield  in  1703,  and  received 
his  education  at  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in 
1722.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  for  some  years 
he  resided  in  Brookfield,  and  was  rei>eatedly  elected 
its  Representative  to  the  General  Court. 

For  one  year  during  his  service  he  held  the  position 
of  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1743  he  was  appointed 
to  the  bench  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  retained  his 
commission  until  about  the  time  of.  his  removal  to 
Stockbridge,  in  Hampshire  County,  in  1751  or  1752. 
There  he  was  interested  in  the  ed'orts  which  were 
being  made,  under  thedirection  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
to  educate  the  Indians.  Judge  Dwight  was  appointed 
a  trustee  of  the  schools,  and  for  a  year  or  more 
remained  closely  associated  with  the  learned  divine, 
for  whom  he  always  testified  the  highest  regard.  He 
soon  left  Stockbridge  for  Great  Barringlon,  and  re- 
sumed judicial  functions  in  the  Hampshire  County 
Court  until  Berk.shire  was  set  off,  in  1761.  For  the 
new  county  he  became  chief  justice,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  in  17()5.  With  his  duties  as 
judge  he  combined  the  carrying  on  of  a  mercantile 
business  and  the  functions  of  an  active  military  leader. 
He  held  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  won  the 
commendation  of  his  superior  officers  for  services 
against  the  French. 


A  contemporary  of  his,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench,  was  Ji  ahum  Ward,  a  resident  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  from  1745  to  1762. 
Not  much  is  recorded  of  him,  though  he  was  in  active 
practice  for  several  years.  His  son  and  grandson, 
each  bearing  the  name  of  Artemas,  filled  larger  places 
in  the  public  eye,  and  each  became  judge  of  the  same 
court. 

The  only  other  lawyer  on  this  bench  until  after  the 
Revolution  was  Timothy  Ruggles,  who  was  born  in 
Rochester,  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  in  1711,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1732.  He  was  judge  from 
1757  until  the  Revolution,  and  chief  justice  after  1762. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Ruggles,  endeavored  to 
turn  the  future  soldier's  thoughts  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  combative  in- 
stincts of  the  son,  so  strongly  developed  later  in  life, 
inclined  him  to  a  more  stirring  field  of  exertion.  Wht  n 
only  twenty-five  he  represented  Rochester  in  the 
Assembly.  There  he  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  passage  of  an  act  to  prohibit  sheriffs  or  their 
deputies  from  making  writs,  a  useful  provision  of  the 
public  statutes  to  this  day.  As  a  lawyer  he  must 
have  been  successful,  for  while  still  a  residentof  Plym- 
outh County,  he  practiced  in  other  courts,  and  was 
often  engaged  in  causes  in  Worcester  County  before 
he  removed  to  Hardwick,  about  1753. 

The  fame  of  the  soldier,  however,  generally  obscures 
whatever  other  reputation  its  possessor  may  earn.  In 
"  Brigadier  Ruggles"  the  judge  was  almost  forgotten. 
Like  Dwight,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  several 
military  operations,  and  fairly  won  his  distinction  by 
hard  service.  In  1755  he  was  next  in  command  to 
General  Johnson  in  the  battle  in  which  the  French, 
under  Dieskau,  were  badly  defeated.  Illustrative  of 
the  brigadier's  blunt  manners,  they  say  that  when 
during  the  day  something  was  going  wrong,  he  con- 
soled his  superior  officer  with  the  remark :  "  General, 
I  hope  the  damnable  blunders  you  have  made  this 
day  may  be  sanctified  unto  you  for  your  spiritual  and 
everlasting  good,"  an  expression  rather  of  hope  for 
future  improvement  than  of  confidence  in  the  present 
abilities  of  his  leader,  which  a  more  politic  subordinate 
would  probably  have  confined  to  his  own  thoughts. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  political  affairs.  Hardwicksent  him  as  its  represent- 
ative to  the  Assembly  for  several  years,  during  two  of 
which  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  presided  over 
the  convention  of  delegates  from  eight  Colonies,  which 
met  in  New  York,  in  1765,  to  consider  the  grievances 
imposed  by  the  home  government.  His  attachment 
to  the  old  order  of  things  here  manifested  itself  in  his 
refusal  to  join  in  the  protest  of  the  convention  against 
taxation  by  Parliament.  As  his  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  openly  expressed,  it  is  a  singular  evi- 
dence of  the  great  respect  in  which  he  was  held  that 
he  should  have  been  chosen  as  a  delegate.  But 
neither  the  consistency  of  his  course  nor  his  dignified 
character  excused  him  in  the  eye  of  the  Provincial 
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Legislature.  In  accordance  with  tiieir  vote  be  was 
'  publicly  censured  by  the  Speaker,  and  from  that  time 
his  separation  Irom  the  popular  cause  became  more 
and  more  apparent.  When  the  discontent  iinally 
became  a  revolution,  he  abandoned  his  property,  his 
dignities,  and  his  home,  and  took  up  his  part  with  the 
supporters  of  the  Crown.  At  this  point,  of  course, 
his  connection  with  our  county  atl'airs  ceased.  He 
died  in  Halifa.x,  in  1798,  having  lived  to  see  those 
whom  he  had  called  rebels  firmly  established  as  citi- 
zens of  an  inde|)endent  State. 

Eleven  other  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  were  taken  from  various 
vocations.  Th'^y  were  men  cho.sen  for  general  good 
sense,  for  the  respect  in  which  they  were  held  by 
their  neiglihors,  and  for  their  integrity  of  purpose — 
<iualities  wliich,  in  tlie  scarcity  of  trained  lawyers, 
certainly  entitled  them  to  superintend  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

John  Chaxdi.ek,  of  Woodstock,  the  first  chief  jus- 
tice, was  also  the  first  judge  of  Probate.  He  was  a 
military  ofticer  of  some  distinctiou,  and  represented 
his  town  in  the  General  Court,  and  was  chosen  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  Hisson, 
bearing  the  same  name,  was  born  in  Woodstock  in 
16i>3,  but  removed  to  Worcester  in  1731.  Hewjis  the 
first  clerk  of  courts,  register  of  probate  and  register 
of  deeds  for  the  county  in  those  days  when  one  man 
could  discharge  the  duties  of  a  multiplicity  of  offices. 
While  still  holding  those  offices  he  waa  appointed 
sherid'of  the  county,  and  was  for  several  years  elected 
selectman  and  a  llepresentalive  to  the  General  Court. 
Later  on  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  thus 
succeeding  to  the  dignities  of  his  father.  He  died  in 
17G3. 

Another  father  and  son  who  occupied  seats  on  the 
bench  of  the  County  Court  were  the  two  Joseph  Wil- 
DEKS,  of  Lancaster.  The  elder  wa.<  iutluential  in  .se- 
curing to  Worcester  the  distinctiou  of  being  the 
county-scat,  as  he  objected  to  the  selection  of  Lan- 
caster, lest  the  morals  of  its  people  should  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  sessions  of  the  courts  therein.  He  suc- 
ceeded the  first  John  Chandler  as  judge  of  Probate 
and  held  both  offices  till  his  death,  in  1757. 

His  son  succeeded  the  second  Chandler  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  was  Representative  of  Lancaster  in 
the  General  Court  for  eleven  years,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  business  operations,  in  his  native  town, 
until  his  death,  in  1773. 

Of  most  of  the  other  judges  little  is  known.  Joxas 
Rice  was,  in  1714,  the  sole  inhabitant  of  Worcester, 
all  others  liaving  been  driven  away  by  the  depreda- 
tion of  the  Indians.  His  firm  courage  secured  to 
him,  in  the  rebuilt  town,  the  respect  of  his  neighbors 
Bud  marked  him  as  a  man  fit  for  responsibilities. 

Practicing  before  the  court  thus  composed,  beside 
the  three  who  have  been  mentioned  as  elevated  to 
the  bench,  there  were  but  fourteen  lawyers  from  1731 


until  the  Revolution.  Joshua  Eatox  was  the  first  of 
the  profession  who  settled  in  Worcester.  He  was  a 
native  of  that  part  of  Watertowu  now  Waltham,  and 
was  educated  at  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in 
1735,  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He  entered  upon  the 
i  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Edmund  Trowbridge, 
who  was  then  just  beginning  his  professional  career, 
in  the  course  of  which,  as  leader  of  the  bar  of  the 
Province  and  as  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  he  con- 
tributed, perhaps  more  than  any  one  man  before  the 
Revolution,  to  the  advancement  of  legal  science. 
Trained  under  this  e.\cellent  master,  Mr.  Eaton 
seems  to  have  started  upon  a  successful  practice. 
The  early  desire  of  his  parents  had  been  that  he 
should  adopt  the  clerical  profession,  and  after  about 
six  years  at  the  bar,  his  own  feelings  turned  hira  in 
the  same  direction.  He  studied  for  the  ministry, 
gave  up  a  good  and  increasing  practice  and  adopted 
his  new  calling  with  such  zeal  and  energy  as  to  sub- 
ject him  to  the  censure  of  the  church,  which  ap- 
proved of  more  moderate  ministerial  devotion.  He 
soon,  however,  by  a  more  quiet  walk  and  conversa- 
tion, commende<l  himself  to  the  church  in  that  part 
of  Leicester  now  Spencer,  and  ,therc  was  settled, 
lived  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  died,  in  1772,  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  his  people. 

A  fellow-tiwnsman  of  Eaton,  in  Leicester,  was 
Chkistopher  Jacob  Lawtox,  a  lawyer  who  had  been 
admitted  in  Hampshire  County  in  1726.  He  prac- 
ticed for  some  years  in  Springfield  and  in  Suflield  be- 
fore his  removal  to  Leicester.  Except  that  he  had  a 
clientage  of  only  moderate  numbers,  little  is  known 
of  his  professional  attainments. 

Stephen  Fes.sesden  was  another  student  of  Judge 
Trowbridge,  who  opened  his  office  in  Worcester 
about  1743.  But  he,  too,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
does  not  appear  to  have  long  clung  to  his  professional 
pursuits. 

Perhaps  the  most  learned  and  able  lawyer  of  this 
bar  previous  to  the  Revolution  was  James  Putnam, 
who  came  here  in  1749,  fresli  from  his  studies  with 
Judge  Trowbridge,  of  whose  encouragement  and  ad- 
vice he  seems  to  have  profited  more  than  those  we 
have  mentioned.  He  was  born  in  Danvers  in  1725, 
and  after  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1746,  betook 
himself  to  the  law  with  a  zeal  and  industry  that  re- 
sulted in  placing  him  with  the  leaders  of  the  bar  in 
the  Province.  Dvvight  was  then  the  only  lawyer  re- 
siding and  practicing  in  the  county,  but  Putnam  had 
to  contend  with  the  leaders  from  other  counties,  and 
was  proved  a  worthy  opponent.  He  obtained  a  large 
clientage  not  only  at  home,  but  in  llampshire  and 
Middlesex,  and  rose,  by  merit,  to  the  position  of  At- 
torney-General of  the  I'rovince.  This  office  he  was 
holding  when  the  Revolution  called  upon  men  to 
choose  between  King  and  country.  Like  most  of  the 
other  men  of  prominence  and  wealth,  Putnam  stood 
by  the  old  order,  and  like  them  he  thereby  lost  his 
home.     He  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Brit- 
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iah  government  by  an  appointment  to  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Xew  Brunswick.  Tliere  he 
added  to  his  reputation  as  a  sound  lawyer,  and  ac- 
quired such  a  name  for  learninj;  and  impartial  justice 
that  when  a  friendly  biographer  described  him  as 
"the  best  lawyer  in  North  America,"  the  praise  did 
not  seem  unwarrantably  extravagant.  He  lived  un- 
til after  the  inauguration  of  the  tirst  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

One  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  ten 
years  was  Samuel  VVillard,  of  Lancaster.  His  son, 
Abel  Willakd,  born  in  that  town  in  1732,  may,  from 
his  father's  position,  have  been  naturally  inclined  to 
the  law.  After  graduating  at  the  university,  he 
studied  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  this  bar 
in  1755.  In  his  native  town,  then  a  rival  of  the 
county-seat  for  population  and  business  activity,  he 
found  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  tal- 
ents. He  illustrated  the  truth,  too  often  forgotten, 
that  modesty,  kindliness  and  aversion  to  strife  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  successful  practice  of  the 
law.  He  performed  the  true  function  of  the  lawyer 
in  allaying  rather  than  fomenting  strife,  in  endeav- 
oring to  keep  his  client  out  of  threatened  difficulties — 
methods  which  in  no  degree  interfered  with  asserting 
and  maintaining  his  just  rights  when  litigation  could 
not  properly  be  avoided.  In  1770  he  formed  with 
John  Sprague  the  earliest  law  partnership  in  this 
c  )unty.  During  the  war  he  too  left  the  country  and 
died  in  England  in  17S1. 

Ezra  Taylor,  of  Soulhborough,  is  to  be  included  in 
this  list  of  lawyers,  though  whether  he  was  regularly 
admitted  to  the  bar  is  uncertain.  He  at  any  rate 
practiced  law  in  Southborough,  from  about  1751  until 
the  Revolution,  and  continued  so  to  do  in  Maine, 
where  he  removed  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 

A  pupil  of  James  Putnam  was  .losuuA  Atheeton, 
who  was  born  in  Harvard  in  1737,  and  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1762.  He  began  his  practice  in  Peters- 
ham, but  did  not  long  remain  in  this  county.  After 
several  changes  of  domicile,  he  settled  in  Amherst,  in 
New  Hampshire.  There  he  became  a  leader  at  the 
bar,  and  Attorney-General  of  the  State  after  the  Revo- 
lution, and  died  in  1809. 

In  1765,  the  same  year  with  Atherton,  two  other 
young  men  began  their  ])rofessional  careers  in  this 
county.  Daniel  Bliss  was  a  native  of  Concord,  and 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1760,  in  his  twentieth  year. 
Like  Eaton,  he  was  urged  towards  the  ministry  by  his 
parents,  and  somewhat  by  his  own  inclination.  Some 
influences  turned  him  aside,  and  he  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Abel  Willard.  Ho  made  Rutland,  where  he 
found  his  wife,  the  field  of  his  early  ventures  in  busi- 
ness. About  1772  he  returned  to  his  first  home  in 
Concord.  He  gained  a  good  position  at  the  bar,  and 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  thorough  gentleman,  but 
he  did  not  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  the  colonists 
against  the  Crown.  Thus  he,  too,  became  an  exile 
from  the  country  that  he  evidently  loved,  and  llie 


friends  who  had  honored  him.  After  the  war  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  in  New  Brunswick,  and  fulfilled  its 
duties  with  credit,  as  he  seems  to  have  discharged  all 
other  duties  until  his  death,  in  1806. 

Contemporary  with  Atherton  and  Bliss  was  Joshua 
Upham,  of  Brookfield.  Born  in  1741 ;  like  nearly  all 
the  lawyers  we  have  mentioned,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  a  college  education  at  Harvard.  His  class-mate 
and  intimate  associate  was  Timothy  Pickering,  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  friendship  that  was  interrupted, 
not  broken,  by  the  war.  After  his  graduation,  in  1765, 
he  completed  his  professional  studies  in  two  years, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  a  few  months  later  than 
Bliss.  In  Brookfield  he  built  up  an  excellent  practice, 
continually  increasing  until  1776.  It  then  became  no 
longer  possible  for  one  who  was  not  heartily  with  the 
popular  cause  to  remain,  and  he  removed  to  Boston, 
and  later  to  New  York.  Either  from  the  failure  of 
some  business  enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
or  perhaps,  more  probably,  on  account  of  his  Tory 
predilections,  he  left  the  country  after  the  peace  and, 
like  Putnam  and  Bliss,  found  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  professional  acumen  on  the  bench  of 
New  Brunswick.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was 
occupied  in  England  in  perfecting  with  the  home 
government  a  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system  of 
the  British  American  provinces.  This  work  he  lived 
to  complete,  but  died  in  London  in  1808. 

Two  sons  of  the  second  Judge  John  Chandler  be- 
came members  of  this  bar.  Rufus  was  born  in  1747, 
graduated  in  1766  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768. 
He  studied  with  James  Putnam  and  practiced  in 
Worcester  until  the  laws  became  silent  in  the  midst 
of  arms.  He  naturally  imbibed  the  principles  of  his 
iiither  and  his  preceptor,  and  his  name  was  included 
with  theirs  in  an  act  of  banishment,  passed  while  the 
war  was  still  in  progress.  He  had  already  left  the 
country,  and  resided  till  his  death,  in  1823,  in 
London. 

His  brother,  Nathaniel,  born  in  1750,  followed 
closely  in  his  footsteps.  After  graduating  at  Harvard 
in  1768,  he  took  the  place  of  Rufus  in  Putnam's  office, 
where  he  studied  during  the  next  three  years.  He 
chose  Petersham  for  his  residence  and  practice,  until 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  took  service  with  the 
British  in  New  York.  Though  he  thus  seems  to  have 
taken  a  much  more  decided  stand  against  the  colonies 
than  his  brother,  or  several  others  whom  we  have 
mentioned,  he  was  able  to  return  to  Petersham  in 
1784  and  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  did  not 
renew  the  practice  of  the  law,  nor  long  continue  in 
business,  but  soon  came  back  to  Worcester,  where  he 
died  in  1801. 

Of  the  lawyers  heretofore  mentioned,  not  one 
remained  in  practice  in  this  county  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. Nearly  all  of  them  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
supporters  of  the  old  regime,  and  the  new  condition  of 
allairs  left  them  no  place  in  their  wonted  sphere. 
Some  of  them,  as  has  been  shown,   found  room  for 
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increased  activity  and  usefulness  in  tlie  provinces  that 
still  remained  subject  to  England.  Some  found  a 
refuge  in  the  mother  country. 

JoHSfi|'RA(;ii;  forinsa  connecting  link  between  the 
bar  of  the  province  and  that  of  tlie  independent  State. 


achievements.  Artemas  Ward  was  a  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  both  before  and  after  the  Revolution. 
He  was  born  in  Shrewsbury  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1748.  His  father,  Nahum  Ward,  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  in  practice  in  the 
He  was  born   in   Kocliester,  Plymouth  County,  the  I  county.     This  is  the  third  instance  of  a  son  succeed- 


birth-place  of  Timothy  Ruggles,  in  1740.  In  the  year 
17G5,  when  Joseph  Owight,  the  first  member  of  this 
bar,  died,  Sprague  graduated  from  Harvard.  His  first 
choice  was  the  profession  of  medicine,  but  it  evidently 
did  not  suit  his  tastes,  for  after  a  few  months'  trial  he 
abandoned  it  for  the  law,  and  commenced  studying 
in  James  Putnam's  office.  Like  a  host  of  our  New 
England  professional  men,  he  tanght  school  while 
pursuing  his  studies,  a  kind  of  discipline  whose  bene- 
fits appear  in  the  acquired  patience  and  facility  in 
imparting  knowledge  of  those  who  have  tried  it  suc- 
cessfully. After  his  admission  to  this  bar  in  1708,  he 
removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  thence  to 
Keene,  New  Hampshire.  Finally  he  made  Lancaster 
his  home,  and  in  a  business  connection  with  Abel 
Willard  began  a  most  extensive  practice.  Thus  he 
continued  until  it  became  necessary  for  him  and  his 
partner  to  decide  whether  they  would  become  rebels 
with  their  countrymen,  or  cleave  to  their  foreign  alle- 
giance. Willard,  as  has  been  seen,  chose  for  the 
latter.  Sprague  hesitated,  as  many  a  conscientious 
and  thoughtful  man  must  have  done.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  leave  Lancaster  for  Boston  before  the  actual  out- 
break of  hostilities.  There,  however,  the  advice  of 
friends  at  home,  and  his  own  refiection,  induced  him 
to  espouse  what  seemed  the  weaker  cause,  and  he 
returned  to  take  his  chance  with  the  resisters  of 
oppression. 

The  end  of  the  June  term,  1774,  brought  to  a 
close  the  sessions  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  this  county.  During  the  interval  before 
the  opening  of  the  new  court,  in  December,  1775,  it  may 
Well  be  that  no  one  had  time  or  thought  for  contests  so 
comparatively  trivial  as  those  of  the  forum.  But  this 
state  of  things  could  not  long  continue.  The  every- 
day a!fairs  of  life  must  receive  attention,  though  the 
fate  of  nations  is  in  suspense.  The  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment commissioned  judges,  and  before  them 
Sprague  resumed  his  practice. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  he  repre- 
sented the  county  in  the  State  Senate  for  two  years, 
and  among  his  other  public  services  he  was  one  of 
the  few  early  advocates  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Later  on  he  be- 
came high  sheritf  of  the  county.  Two  years  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1800,  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  first 
lawyer  on  that  bench  after  the  Revolution. 

Sprague  appears  to  have  taken  no  prominent  part 
in  the  stirring  scenes  that  were  being  enacted  about 
him  during  the  war.  The  name  of  another  judge, 
whose  career  lieliis  us  to  bridge  this  interval,  is  most 
frequently  remembered  in  connection  with  his  military 


ing  his  father  on  the  bench  of  the  Common  Pleas 
of  this  county  before  the  Revolution.  That  judicial 
honors  and  the  capacity  worthily  to  wear  thera  may 
often  be  transmitted  to  descendants  seems  to  be  a 
well-established  fact  in  the  history  of  this  Common- 
wealth. Whether  Judge  Nahum  Ward  continued  in 
office  until  the  appointment  of  his  son  is  not  certain, 
but  it  is  stated  by  one  authority  that  he  died  in  17<)2, 
which  was  the  year  in  which  Artemas  became  a  judge. 
The  latter  had  not  adopted  the  profession  of  his 
father,  but  soon  after  leaving  college  was  actively 
engaged  in  public  affairs.  He  represented  his  native 
town  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Council  in  1774,  when  the  home  govern- 
ment undertook  to  remove  from  the  electors  of  the 
Province  the  right  to  choose  councillors  and  to  vest 
their  appointment  in  the  Crown.  His  acceptance  of 
such  an  appointment  by  Brigadier  Ruggles  had 
been  the  final  act  which  placed  him  in  a  position 
entirely  hostile  to  the  popular  cause.  The  manda- 
mus councilors,  as  they  were  called,  were  among  the 
latest  irritants  of  an  exasperated  public  sentiment. 
Before  this  time,  however,  Ward  had  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  a  soldier.  He  was  with  Abercrombie 
in  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Ticonderoga, 
and  in  the  hardships  and  defeat  of  that  campaign 
his  firmness  and  soldierly  qualities  seem  to  have  been 
well  tested  and  approved.  Soon  afterwards  we  find 
him  a  colonel  of  militia  and  busily  engaged  in  mat- 
ters of  drill  and  evolution.  All  the  while,  however, 
he  shared  in  the  growing  populardiscontent  and  openly 
avowed  his  sentiments.  So  far  did  he  go  in  publicly 
stating  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Parliament 
that  Sir  Francis  Barnard  publicly  deprived  him  of 
his  commission,  and  when  his  constituents  elected 
him  a  member  of  the  Council,  did  him  the  honor 
promptly  to  veto  the  choice. 

The  first  Provincial  Congress,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  elected  him  the  first  of  three  general  officers 
to  whom  they  committed  the  charge  of  the  motley 
assemblage  of  volunteers  which  then  represented  the 
military  power  about  to  engage  in  strife  with  Great 
Britain.  When  General  Ward  assumed  this  com- 
mand it  certainly  must  have  seemed  that  the  result 
most  probable  for  him  w;is  defeat  and  a  rebel's  death. 
He  continued  as  gcneral-in-chief  until  Washington 
arrived  and  took  command,  when  Ward  for  a  time 
assumed  a  subordinate  position.  He  soon  retired 
from  the  service,  however,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health. 
His  withdrawal  resulted  in  a  breach  with  Wijshington 
which  was  never  healed. 

When  the  courts  were  re-opened,  in  1775,  he  was 
made  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  in  this 
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office  be  continued  until  two  years  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1800.  Soon  after  the  war  the  bur- 
den of  taxes,  necessitated  by  the  great  debt  contracted 
during  the  conflict,  the  depression  of  business,  so  long 
impaired  and  interrupted,  the  sudden  release  from 
service  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  had  become 
almost  unfitted  for  peaceful  vocations,  combined  to 
produce  a  feeling  of  discontent  among  the  people, 
which  in  Massachusetts  culminated  in  "Shays's  Re- 
bellion." A  principal  ground  of  their  complaints 
was  the  machinery  of  justice,  which  compelled  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  courts  and  lawyers  were  the 
objects  of  the  bitterest  hatred.  They  adoi)ted  as  one 
method  of  remedying  their  grievances  the  plan  of 
preventing  the  sessions  of  the  courts. 

In  September  of  1786,  Judge  Ward  was  to  preside 
over  the  regular  session  of  his  court  in  Worcester. 
Threats  had  been  freely  made  that  he  would  not  be 
permitted  so  to  do,  and  on  the  morning  when,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  court  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  to  the  court-house,  they  found  the 
hill  on  which  it  was  situated  filled  with  a  mob,  and 
the  court-house  itself  with  armed  men.  The  judge 
was  too  old  a  soldier  to  run  away  from  bayonets,  and 
he  stoutly  pressed  on  through  the  throng,  and  up  to 
face  the  small  body  of  insurgents  who  were  under 
the  command  of  an  officer,  and  maintained  some  ap- 
pearance of  discipline.  His  entrance  to  the  court- 
house was  prevented,  and  neither  by  expostulation  or 
threat  was  he  able  to  convince  the  insurgents  of  the 
folly  and  danger  of  their  course.  It  was  impossible 
to  accomplish  any  useful  purpose  by  carrying  his 
persistence  further,  and  when,  on  the  next  day,  it 
was  evident  that  the  militia  sympathized  rather  with 
the  insurgents  than  with  the  Government,  the  attempt 
to  hold  court  was  abandoned.  Somewhat  similar 
scenes  were  enacted  in  other  counties,  though  we 
do  not  read  of  other  judges  who  so  resolutely  met  the 
law-breakers.  The  insurrection  was  rather  of  a 
nature  to  fall  to  pieces  by  itself  than  to  require  a 
great  show  of  force,  and  it  was  not  long  before  its 
inherent  weakness  resulted  in  its  entire  collapse. 

Timothy  Ruggles  and  Thomas  Steele,  the  associates 
of  Judge  Ward  on  the  bench  of  the  Common  Pleas 
just  before  the  Revolution,  were  loyalists,  and  by  the 
progress  of  events  became  expatriated.  When,  in 
1775,  the  Provisional  Government  issued  its  commis- 
sion to  General  Ward  as  chief,  Jedediah  Foster, 
Moses  Gill  and  Samuel  Baker  were  named  associates. 
Of  the  four,  not  one  was  a  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  Foster  was  born  in  Andover,  and  obtained  at 
Harvard  a  college  education.  He  early  made  Brook- 
field  his  home,  and  there  was  associated  in  mercantile 
business  with  Joseph  Dwight,  who  combined  with  his 
professional  occupation  several  other  activities.  Mr. 
Foster  married  the  daughter  of  General  Dwight,  and 
three  of  their  direct  descendants  will  hereafter  require 
honorable  mention  as  membei-s  of  this  bar.  of  whom  ' 


two  were  promoted  to  the  bench.  Although  not  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  associa- 
tion with  Judge  Dwight  gave  him  some  insight  into 
legal  principles.  At  any  rate  he  became  sutBeiently 
skillful  as  a  conveyancer  to  command  a  considerable 
business.  His  judgment  was  greatly  relied  upon  by 
neighbors  and  residents  of  other  towns.  Before  he 
was  on  the  bench  he  was  often  appealed  to  to  decide 
controversies  or  to  give  advice  on  perplexing  ques- 
tions. For  these  services  he  made  it  a  practice  to 
take  no  fees,  a  custom  by  which,  perhaps,  many  a 
young  attorney  might  speedily  build  up  a  tremendous 
clientage.  In  Foster's  case,  however,  it  was  not  true 
that  that  which  costs  nothing  was  worth  nothing. 
His  reputation  for  probity,  wisdom  and  impartiality 
was  wide-spread,  and  caused  his  selection  for  numer- 
ous positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  of  the 
Probate  Courts,  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
at  Concord  and  a  colonel  of  the  militia.  In  1776  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature,  the  first  Worcester  County  resident  who 
had  that  honor.  A  funeral  sermon,  preached  in  1779 
by  his  pastor,  Nathan  Fiske,  testifies  to  his  services  to 
the  church,  the  town  and  the  Slate. 

Judge  Moses  Gill  lived  on  a  magnificent  estate  in 
Princeton,  which  was  described  by  President  Dwight, 
of  Yale  College,  as  more  splendid  than  any  other  in 
the  interior  of  the  State.  These  lands  were  the  in- 
heritance of  his  wife.  His  own  fortune,  accumulated 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Charlestown,  his  native 
place,  had  enabled  him  to  improve  and  maintain  an 
establishment  of  extensive  proportions.  He  was  born 
in  1733,  and  lived  in  the  place  of  his  birth  until  about 
1767,  when  he  began  to  spend  a  portion  of  each  year 
amid  the  beauties  of  the  Princeton  hills.  That  town 
he  represented  in  the  General  Court,  and  was  suc- 
cessively State  Senator,  Councillor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  From  1775  until  his  election  to  the  office 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  he  was  an  associate  justice 
of  the  County  Court.  Both  he  and  his  associate, 
Samuel  Baker,  of  Berlin,  were  of  the  original  board 
of  trustees  of  Leicester  Academy.  To  have  been  in- 
strumental in  establishing  an  institution  which  has 
contributed  so  largely  from  among  its  alumni  to  the 
service  of  the  State,  and  especi-ally  to  the  leadership 
of  the  bar  of  this  county,  must  be  counted,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  of  Judge  Gill's  distinctions. 

OfSAMCEL  Baker  little  can  be  added,  save  that  for 
twenty  years,  until  his  death  in  1795,  he  faithfully 
discharged  his  judicial  duties.  During  a  portion  of 
this  time  he  represented  his  town  of  Berlin,  and  was 
several  years  a  State  Senator. 

When  Judge  Foster  was  promoted  to  the  Superior 
Court,  Joseph  Dork  took  his  place  in  thelower  tribu- 
nal. His  father,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church  in  Mendon  for  many  years,  a  man 
repccted  for  his  public  spirit  as  well  as  for  his  faith- 
ful discharge  of  ministerial  duties.     The   son  grad- 
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uated  at  Harvard  in  his  twenty-second  year  in  the 
class  of  1752.  He  visa  never  ordaiued,  but  he  evi- 
dently had  some  intention  of  adopting  his  father's 
profession,  for  he  preached  in  the  pulpit  occasionally. 
He  was  a  most  earnest  patriot  and  fully  in  sympathy 
with  the  principles  animating  the  Revolution.  He 
devoted  almost  the  whole  of  his  time  for  seven  years 
to  the  public  service  without  any  compensation,  and 
was  one  of  those  non-combatiints  who  largely  aided 
the  success  of  the  cause  by  etfioient  moral  support  at 
home.  In  any  conflict  all  cannot  be  on  the  field  of 
action.  It  is  the  part  of  some  to  foster  and  preserve 
the  prize  of  the  battle, — the  institutions  whose  e.xist- 
ence  is  at  stake.  Mr.  Dorr  was  the  town  clerk  and 
treasurer  of  Mendon  for  a  number  of  years.  On  the 
records  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  spread  at 
length  in  his  handwriting,  so  beautifully  legible  as 
to  suggest  at  once  the  thought  that  he  was  not  a  law- 
yer. On  this  bench,  however,  he  presided  with  dig- 
nity and  acceptance  for  twenty-live  years,  and  was 
also  judge  of  Probate  from  1782  to  1800.  During  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  removed  to  Brookfield,  where 
he  died  in  1808. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  presided  over  in  this 
county  by  the  gentlemen  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
survived  almost  without  change  the  political  disturb- 
ances of  the  time.  Appointed  in  1775  by  the  dc  facto 
government,  Ward  and  his  associates  continued  to 
discharge  the  same  duties  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
State. 

No  mention  of  this  court  appears  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  in  1782  an  act  wiis  passed  "  establishing 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas."  This  was  in  effect  a 
statute  declaratory  of  the  law  as  it  was  then  adminis- 
tered. The  jurisdiction  granted  was  the  same;  the 
right  of  appeal,  the  power  to  make  rules  and  the 
regulation  of  the  business  of  the  court  were  the  same 
as  under  the  province  charter. 

The  court  was  to  consist  of  "  Four  substantial,  dis- 
creet and  learned  persons,  each  of  whom  to  be  an  in- 
hal)itant  of  the  county  wherein  he  shall  be  ap- 
pointed," and  these  requirements  were  well  fulfilled 
by  those  who  were  upon  the  bench  in  this  county 
when  the  statute  passed. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  act  just  referred  to  were 
passed  statutes  establishing  "  a  Supreme  Judicial 
Court"'  and  "Courts  of  General  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,"  both  of  which  tribunals  had  been  exercising 
their  functions  before  either  Constitution  or  statute 
were  adopted. 

In  the  convention  which  formed  our  State  Consti- 
tution, it  was  decided  to  simplify  the  rather  cumber- 
some title  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  last  resort.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  through  the  Constitution  reference  is 
made  to  a  .Supreme  Judicial  Court,  instead  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of  Assize  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery.  Among  the  early  enactments 
of  the  first  Legislature  under  the  new  order  of  things 


was  a  statute  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  "  all  such  matters  as  have  hereto- 
fore happened  or  that  shall  hereal'ter  happen,  as  by 
particular   laws  were   made   cognizable  by  the   late 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  etc.,  etc.,  unless  where 
the  Constitution  and  frame  of  Government  hath  pro- 
I  vided  otherwise."     After  this  very  explicit  recogni- 
i  tion  of  its  existence,  an  act  establishing  a  Supreme 
I  Judicial  Court  passed  in  1782  seems,  to  some  extent, 
,  a  work  of  supererogation.     That  act  provides  for  one 
chief  and   four  jissociate  justices,  and  grants  very 
broadly  jurisdiction   over  all  civil   actions   and   all 
criminal     offences.       It     further     authorizes     the 
control    and     correction    of     the    proceedings    of 
I  the  inferior  courts  by  writ  of  certiorari  and  manda- 
I  mus.    A  full  bench  was  to  consist  of  at  least  three 
I  of  the  judges.    From  the  rulings  of  one  justice  at 
nim  prius  exception  might  be  taken  to  the  full  bench, 
1  which  alone  had  the  final  decisions  of  questions  of 
law.     Before  three  judges  also  were  to  be  decided  all 
capital  cases,  divorce  matters,  and  prol)ate  appeals. 

Courts  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  with  juris- 
diction over  minor  offences  and  with  power  to  bind 
over  to  the  proper  tribunals  persons  charged  with 
graver  crimes,  were  provided  for  by  another  act  of  the 
same  year.  Of  the  numerous  justices  of  the  peace 
who  exercised  jurisdiction  in  this  court  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  record  or  to  make  mention. 
Some  one  or  more  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  usually 
sat  with  them  at  the  trial  of  offences.  In  1803  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  transferred  altogether  from 
theSessions  Court  to  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  leaving 
to  the  former  the  supervision  of  county  finances,  the 
laying  out  of  highways  and  the  like.  After  several 
experiments  in  giving  these  latter  powers  also  to  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  after  the  Court  of  Sessions  had 
been  twice  abolished  and  twice  revived,  in  1827  the 
act  defining  the  power  of  county  commissioners  was 
passed,  and  the  Sessions  Court  finally  disappeared. 
Until  1811  the  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  re- 
mained the  tribunal  in  which  was  carried  on  the 
great  bulk  of  ordinary  litigation. 

Upon  the  election  of  Moses  Gill  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  and  his  consequent  resignation  of  his 
seat  on  the  bench,  the  position  was  offered  to  Dwight 
Foster,  but  was  declined.  Michael  Gill  was  there- 
upon appointed.  Of  him  I  learn  nothing,  save  that 
he  was  probably  a  nephew  of  his  predecessor ;  that 
he  resigned  in  1708,  and  that  he  was  living  in  182(5. 
Elijah  BitiGUASt  took  the  place  left  vacant  by  Judge 
Baker's  death  in  1795.  He  was  born  in  Northborough 
in  1751  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1778. 
The  study  of  divinity  at  first  engaged  his  attention, 
but  that  was  soon  abandoned  for  mercantile  pursuits. 
Senator,  councillor  and  member  of  Congress  success- 
ively, he  discharged  the  duties  of  each  station  with 
propriety,  though  without  leaving  a  great  impress  up- 
on the  times.  He  held  the  oflice  of  judge  until  the 
abolition   of  the   County  Court   in   1811.     In   1816^ 
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while  attending  tlie  session  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, he  very  suddenly  died. 

PwKiiiT  FosTKR  accepted  an  appointment  to  this 
beticli  in  1801.  He  was  a  son  of  the  earlier  judge, 
and  was  bom  in  Brookficld  in  1757.  His  classical 
studies  were  pursued  at  Brown,  where  he  graduated 
in  1774.  After  studying  his  profession  he  commenced 
its  practice  at  home.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
other  lawyer  within  twenty  miles  of  Brookfield.  As 
a  consequence  he  early  gained  a  very  great  practice, 
which  his  own  abilities  enabled  him  to  keep  and  in- 
crease. His  health  was  never  robust,  so  that  all 
through  life  he  was  obliged  to  husband  his  physical 
resources.  Yet  by  diligence  during  his  working 
hours,  by  a  systematic  arrangement  of  his  time  and 
by  powers  of  application  natural  and  cultivated,  he 
accomplished  an  enormous  amount  of  labor.  As  a 
conveyancer  he  was  noted  for  accuracy  and  neatness, 
— qualities  of  whose  importance  he  was  no  doubt  im- 
pressed by  his  father,  who  had  been  obliged  to  acquire 
what  knowledge  he  had  of  that  branch  without  the 
aid  of  such  an  education  as  the  son  had  enjoyed.  It 
was  noted  of  the  latter  that  he  made  it  a  constant 
practice  to  rise  and  be  at  work  early,  invariably  by 
candle-light  in  winter.  This  discouraging  propensity 
is  the  only  fault  recorded  of  him. 

His  father  had  been  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  for  framing  the  Constitution,  but  died  be- 
fore the  session  began.  Dwight,  then  but  twenty- 
two,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy, — a  proof  of  the 
confidence  which  his  townsmen  already  reposed  in 
his  sound  judgment  and  discretion.  In  1792  he  held 
the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  the  colinty,  and  was  the 
same  year  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  sat  for  three 
terms.  Later,  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  For  ten  years  he  was  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  succeeding  Judge  Sprague,  and 
lived  until  1823,  active  until  the  last.  His  manners 
are  described  as  extremely  courteous,  and  he  exer- 
cised a  generous  hospitality  at  his  country  home. 

In  the  same  year  with  Judge  Foster,  Benjamin 
Hey  WOOD  was  elevated  to  a  seat  on  this  bench.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Shrewsbury  farmer,  and  had  learned 
and  practicefl  in  early  life  the  trade  of  a  carpenter. 
His  strong  desire  for  an  education  overcame  the  diffi- 
culties in  his  way,  and  he  prepared  for  college  and 
entered  Harvard  in  1771.  But  here  hindrances  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  still  met  him.  The  country 
was  aroused  to  arms.  With  the  other  young  men  of 
tlie  institution,  he  felt  the  duty  of  bearing  his  share 
in  the  in)])ending  conflict.  At  the  opening  of  hos- 
tilities he  laid  aside  his  books,  followed  the  retreating 
British  forces  after  Concord  fight,  and  was  soon  after 
regularly  commissioned  an  officer  of  the  Proviucial 
Army.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  discharged 
the  difficult  and  responsible  duties  of  regimental 
I)aymaster  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and  accuracy. 
When,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress found  itself  with  a  great  debt,  an  army  whose 


pay  was  largely  in  arrears,  and  an  empty  treasury,  a 
most  serious  danger  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
independence  which  had  been  won.  The  soldiery 
were  naturally  discontented  and  conscious  of  ill 
treatment,  and  conscious  also  of  their  strength  as  a 
united  body.  Captain  Heywood  was  one  of  those 
who  at  this  juncture  assisted  Washington  to  allay 
the  growing  impatience  and  to  persuade  the  men  to 
disband  peaceably,  in  the  hope  of  justice  from  the 
tardy  people  who  had  profited  by  their  sufferings. 
When, after  peace  was  finally  established,  he  returned 
to  his  native  town,  he  found  himself  called  upon  to 
devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  public.  His  neigh- 
bors had  learned  to  appreciate  his  integrity  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  Later,  he  removed  to 
Worcester,  where  he  cultivated  a  large  farm,  portions 
of  which  remain  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  to 
this  day.  In  1801  he  succeeded  Judge  Dorr,  and  held 
office  so  long  as  the  court  existed.  He  is  the  last 
judge  of  any  of  the  higher  courts  of  this  county  who 
was  not  educated  for  the  legal  profession. 

John  Sprague,  who  succeeded  Artemas  Ward  as 
chief  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was,  as  has  been 
said,  the  only  member  of  the  bar  before  the  Revolu- 
tion who  continued  for  any  length  of  time  to  practice 
in  the  courts  under  the  new  establishment.  His  first 
competitor  was  Levi  Lincoln,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Hampshire  County,  and  began  prac- 
tice here  as  soon  as  the  courts  were  opened  in  1775. 
Joshua  Upham  had  not  then  abandoned  his  Brook- 
field  clientage,  but  remained  only  a  few  months 
longer.  Lincoln  was  the  son  of  Enoch  Lincoln,  a 
farmer  of  Hinghara,  and  had  been  apprenticed  in 
youth  to  a  trade.  In  this  employment  he  evidently 
found  he  had  no  pleasure,  and  he  succeeded,  with  the 
assistance  of  friends  who  were  impressed  by  his  man- 
ifest desire  and  aptness  for  learning  and  his  serious 
determination  to  obtain  an  education,  in  fitting  him- 
self to  enter  Harvard  College.  There  he  graduated 
in  1772,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  began  the 
study  of  the  law  in  Newburyport.  Later,  he  entered  the 
office  of  Joseph  Hawley,  of  Northampton,  who  was 
then  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  profession,  as  well  as 
in  the  councils  of  the  patriotic  party.  His  studies 
were  interrupted  by  the  call  to  arras  in  April,  1775, 
but  he  soon  returned  to  his  books,  and  opened  his 
office  in  Worcester.  At  once  he  was  made  clerk  of 
the  courts,  and  held  the  office  a  little  over  a  year.  No 
doubt  the  duties  interfered  too  seriously  with  the 
great  opportunity  for  professional  business  which  lay 
before  liim.  Those  who  had  been  the  leaders  in  every 
walk  in  life,  judges  of  the  courts,  lawyers,  men  of 
wealth  and  cultivation,  had  in  large  numbers  adhered 
to  the  British  cause,  and  were  then  in  self-imposed 
exile.  To  a  man  of  Lincoln's  superior  ability  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  people  should  look  for  leadership 
and  advice.  His  powers  matured  early  under  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  he  was  thus  compelled  to  assume. 
He  possessed  naturally  great  firmness  of  purpose  and 
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a  sober  judf^ment,  and  throughout  his  long  career, 
much  of  which  was  passed  prominently  before  the 
public  eye,  what  he  accomplished  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  what,  on  sufficient  reflection,  he  felt  to 
be  his  duty,  that  he  unfalteringly  strove  to  do. 

He  had  none  of  that  long  period  of  weary  waiting 
for  clients  which  serves  to  some  extent  to  winnow  out 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  modern  aspirants  for  legal 
honors.  After  the  long  vacation  and  the  cessation 
of  general  business  natural  to  the  beginning  of  so  tre- 
mendous a  struggle  as  was  then  inaugurated,  with 
the  first  breathing  space  people  realized  that  their 
affairs  at  home  still  must  receive  attention.  Lincoln 
at  once  was  overwhelmed  with  business.  In  1779  he 
was  "specially  designated  to  prosecute  the  claims  of 
government  to  the  large  estates  of  the  Refugees,  con- 
fiscated under  the  Absentee  Act."  Mr.  Willard  says 
of  him  :  "  He  was  without  question  at  the  head  of  the 
bar  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  till  he  left  our 
courts,  at  the  conimencenicnt  of  the  present  century. 
His  professional  business  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  bar.  He  was  retained  in  every 
case  of  imi)ortance,  and  for  many  years  constantly 
attended  the  courts  in  Hampshire  and  Middlesex." 
His  great  success  shows  that  he  made  the  best  use 
of  his  excellent  opportunities.  He  was  a  most  skill- 
ful advocate  before  juries,  pleasing  in  his  address, 
popular  from  his  known  public  spirit,  eloquent  and 
keen.  It  must  have  been  a  task  most  congenial  to  his 
temperametit  when,  as  counsel  in  the  celebrated  case 
involving  the  liberty  of  a  negro,  he  was  called  upon 
to  maintain  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  under  the  laws 
of  his  native  State.  The  suit  was  brought  by  one 
Jennison  against  two  of  the  name  of  Caldwell,  for 
enticing  away  a  negro  slave.  Sprague  was  of  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff.  Lincoln's  argument,  deduced  from 
the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  from  the  principles  for 
which  the  Colonies  were  even  then  contending,  and 
from  the  first  article  of  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of 
Rights  the  proposition  that  in  this  State  at  least  no 
man  could  have  the  right  to  say  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  another.  So  the  court  decided,  and  so,  from 
that  day,  has  been  the  undisputed  law. 

With  public  duties  and  honors  Lincoln's  life  was 
replete.  He  sat  in  the  convention  to  frame  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State,  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation. He  was  State  Senator,  Councillor,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In  1800  he  wa-s  cho.sen  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  but 
had  hardly  taken  his  seat  when  President  Jefferson 
called  upon  him  to  enter  the  Cabinet  as  Attorney- 
General.  The  duties  of  that  station  he  discharged 
with  ability  and  faithfulness  so  marked  as  to  cause 
Jetlerson  to  accept  with  the  utmost  reluctance  and 
with  every  evidence  of  regret  his  resignation,  after 
four  years  of  service. 

In  the  more  limited  sphere  of  his  native  town  he 
was  active  for  good.  In  the  support  of  the  freedom 
of  religious  worship,  of  common-school  education,  of 


advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  support  of 
government  against  faction  and  misrule,  his  voice  and 
influence  were  ever  ready.  The  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  spent  in  a  well-earned  retirement,  enjoying 
the  delights  of  literature,  which  his  busy  life  had 
only  permitted  him  to  sip.  In  1820  he  died,  trans-  z9 
mitting  to  a  line  of  descendants,  as  an  especial  legacy, 
which  they  have  never  surrendered,  his  great  quality 
of  faithfulness  to  duty. 

In  177r.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Probate  Court  for  this  county,  and  held  the  office  for 
six  years.  It  was  not  until  after  the  adoption  of  the 
State  Constitution  that  a  law  was  passed  establishing 
and  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.  As  has 
been  said,  the  judges  appointed  from  time  to  time  had 
been  in  theory  the  deputies  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  in  whom  the  jurisdiction  really  resided.  In 
1783  an  act  passed  providing  that  an  "able  and 
learned  person"  should  be  appointed  in  each  county 
for  "  taking  the  probate  of  wills  and  granting  admin- 
istration on  the  estates  of  persons  deceased,"  for  the 
appointment  of  "guardians  to  minors,  idiots,  and  dis- 
tracted persons,"  "examining  and  allowing  the  ac- 
counts of  executors,  administrators, or  guardians,"  and 
other  kindred  matters. 

One  year  after  Lincoln,  William  Stearns,  of  Lu- 
nenburg, entereil  upon  a  brief  career  at  the  bar, 
which  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  1784.  Before  he 
decided  upon  making  the  law  his  profession  he  had 
studied  divinity  and  made  a  beginning  in  journalism. 
He  was  a  lovable  man,  who,  even  in  the  short  time 
he  lived,  made  friends  of  all  about  him,  and  left  a 
reputation  for  kindness  of  heart,  joined  with  talents, 
that  promised  him  a  successful  career.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Sprague  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of 
Jennison  against  Caldwell,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made. 

The  next  admission  was  not  until  1780.  In  that 
year  Dwight  Foster,  Daniel  Bioelow  and  Edward 
Bangs  took  the  oath.  Bigelow  was  a  Worcester  man, 
born  in  1752.  After  graduation  at  Harvard  he  tried 
his  hand  at  ped.igogy  for  a  few  months.  Then,  with 
Stearns,  he  carried  on  a  newspaper,  which  lived  about 
a  year,  when  both  its  editors  betook  them  to  the  law. 
Bigelow  settled  in  Petersham,  and  there  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community  as  a  counsellor  whose  ad- 
vice it  was  safe  to  follow,  and  aa  a  suitable  person  to 
be  entrusted  with  legislative  functions.  For  eight 
years  in  House  and  Senate  he  represented  his  con- 
stituents with  fidelity,  and  until  his  death,  in  1806, 
retained  the  respect  which  he  had  fairly  earned. 

Edward  Bangs,  a  native  of  Hardwick,  was  pursu- 
ing his  studies  at  Harvard  when  the  news  spread  of  the 
British  expedition  to  Concord,  on  the  llUh  of  April. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  company  recruited  from  the 
undergraduates,  which  had  been  drilled  in  anticipa- 
tion that  their  services  might  be  needed  in  some  such 
emergency.  lu  the  irregular  warfare  of  that  mem- 
orable day  he  bore  his  part  courageously.     With  true 
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chivalry  he  made  no  war  on  the  defenceless,  and  saved 
the  life  of  a  wounded  enemy  whom  others  were  about 
to  put  to  death.  Although  the  regular  course  of 
studies  was  interrupted  by  the  exciting  scenes  that 
followed,  he  continued  to  use  his  books  at  home,  so 
that  when  the  recitations  were  resumed  he  was  ready 
to  proceed  with  his  class,  and  graduated  in  1777,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  then 
practicing  in  Xewburyport,  became  his  guide  through 
the  mazes  of  the  law,  his  college  classmate,  Eufus 
King,  being  then  also  his  fellow-student.  After  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  in  1780,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Stearns  for  practice  in  Worcester,  but  after 
two  years  concluded  to  try  his  fortunes  alone.  In 
this  he  achieved  a  moderate  success,  though  a  biog- 
rapher, from  whom  most  of  the  material  for  these 
sketches  is  drawn,  says  of  him  that  "  In  his  arguments 
on  questions  of  law  ...  he  conceived  the  matter  well, 
and  was  methodical  in  his  arrangement,  and  made 
strong  points,  but  was  not  sufficiently  lucid  in  their 
enunciation." 

In  1805  he  formed  a  partnership  with  William  E. 
Green,  which  continued  till  his  elevation  to  the 
bench,  in  1811. 

For  several  years  he  held  the  office  of  prosecuting 
attorney  for  the  county.  From  the  asperities  and  dry 
detail  of  his  profession  he  found  relief  in  the  study  of 
the  classics,  in  art,  in  music  and  in  poetry.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  a  de- 
voted horticulturist.  At  one  time  he  tried  his  hand 
at  editing  a  newspaper,  and  was  one  of  the  eleven 
members  of  this  bar  who,  at  different  periods  of  its 
precarious  and  stormy  existence,  endeavored  to  be.ir 
VftheAHgig  which  Francis  Blake  had  intended  should 
throw  its  protection  about  the  national  policy  of  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

During  the  disturbance  of  1786  and  '87,  known  as 
"  Shays's  Rebellion,"  hecontributed  by  pen,  voice  and 
arm  to  the  upholding  of  the  cause  of  order  and  good 
government.  When  the  rioters  gained  such  numbers 
and  cohesion  as  to  threaten  some  serious  danger  to 
the  State,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enlist.  The  privations 
of  the  campaign  in  the  winter  of  1786-87 — brief 
tliough  it  was — were  a  severe  strain  upon  his  health, 
the  effects  of  which  were  felt  through  life. 

In  1811  the  old  system  of  County  Courts  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  State  divided  into  six  circuits,  for  each 
of  which  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  established. 

The  Western  Circuit  consisted  of  Worcester,  Hamp- 
shire and  Berkshire  Counties.  Each  court  consisted 
of  a  chief  and  two  associate  justices,  any  two  of  whom 
might  hold  the  court.  The  jurisdiction  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  County  Courts  which  were  superseded. 
Mr.  Bangs,  who  was  then  county  attorney,  was  pro- 
moted to  a  scat  on  the  new  tribunal,  and  retained  that 
position  till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1818. 

The  predecessor  of  Judge  Bangs,  in  the  office  of 
county  attorney,  was  Nathaniel  Paine  ;  born  in  Wor- 
cester ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  through  life  iden- 


tified with  the  town  of  his  birth.  He  studied  law  with 
John  Sprague,  in  Lancaster,  who  was  then  in  himself 
the  bar  of  the  county.  That  year  (1775),  however, 
saw  Levi  Lincoln's  entry  upon  his  professional  career, 
and  young  Paine  had  before  him  most  excellent  ex- 
amples in  his  instructor  and  his  young  rival.  With 
the  exception  of  the  four  years  immediately  following 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1781,  when  he  lived  in 
Groton,  Mr.  Paine  spent  his  life  in  Worcester.  There, 
one  says  of  him,  he  "  acquired  a  practice  at  one  time 
greater  in  extent,  it  is  believed,  especially  in  the  col- 
lection of  debts,  than  was  ever  enjoyed  by  any  other 
professional  man  in  the  county."  For  thirty-five 
years  he  discharged  the  delicate  duties  of  judge 
of  the  Probate  Court  for  this  county,  succeeding 
Judge  Dorr,  in  1801.  In  that  court,  where  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  the  hapless  victim  of  insanity  and 
the  reckless  prodigal  are  brought,  in  order  that  the 
rights,  which  their  own  weakness  is  insufficient  to 
maintain,  may  be  secured  to  them,  it  is  needful  that 
a  man  of  wide  sympathies,  of  patience  and  of  sound 
judgmentshould  preside.  These  qualities  Judge  Paine 
possessed,  and  in  his  long  term  of  service,  which  has 
not  its  equal  for  duration  in  this  county,  and  proba- 
bly not  in  the  state,  they  were  ripened  into  the  char- 
acter of  a  model  judge.  Someone  has  observed  that, 
broadly  speaking,  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  less 
than  Judge  Paine's  official  term,  all  the  property  of  a 
county  passes  through  the  processes  of  the  Court  of 
Probate. 

In  1817  an  act  was  passed  "to  regulate  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Probate,"  by 
which  all  provisions  of  previous  statutes  were  codified 
and  the  methods  of  transacting  the  business  of  the 
court  established  much  as  they  are  in  vogue  at  the 
present  time.  In  1823  the  system  of  remuneration  by 
fees  was  abolished,  and  fixed  salaries  established  for 
judges  and  registers.  In  Worcester  County  the  judge 
was  allowed  six  hundred  dollars,  and  the  register 
eleven  hundred  dollars,  the  latter  office,  though  of  less 
dignity,  commanding  a  greater  salary,  inasmuch  as  it 
occupied  more  thoroughly  the  time  of  the  incumbent. 
Judge  Paine  was  distinguished  for  courtesy  of  man- 
ner, for  a  habit  of  observation,  a  faculty  of  retaining 
in  his  memory  what  he  saw  or  heard,  and  great  facility 
in  communicating  his  stores  of  anecdote  thus  treas- 
ured up.  He  was  accordingly  a  most  delightful  com- 
panion— one  who  could  entertain,  by  his  own  collo- 
quial power,  or  who  was  ready  to  add  to  his  acquisi- 
tion by  listening  to  others.  He  lived  several  years 
after  resigning  his  judicial  functions,  and  died  in  1840, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two. 

One  of  Levi  Lincoln's  students  who  obtained  a 
good  standing  at  the  bar  was  Seth  Hastings,  of  Men- 
don.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge  in  1702,  and  gradu- 
ated at  its  university  twenty  years  later.  After  com- 
pleting his  professional  studies,  he  opened  an  office 
in  Mendon,  and  made  that  town  his  home  till  the 
close  of  a  useful   life  of  just  three-score  years  and 
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ten.  He  was  not  a  graceful  orator,  but  a  well- 
grounded  lawyer,  in  whom  courts  and  juries  recog- 
nized a.  man  wlio  understood  his  suliject,  and  rea- 
soned it  out  in  logical  order.  He  was  a  member  of 
CongrePs  for  three  terms  and  a  State  Senator  later. 
In  1819  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions.  Two  of  his  sons  adopted  his  profes.tion, 
and  practiced  in  this  county. 

WiLMAM  Studman  was  another  Cambridge  man 
who  fettled  in  this  county.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard at  nineteen  in  1784,  and  entered  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  Dana  to  fit  himself  for  practice.  Admit- 
ted in  Essex  in  1787,  he  immediately  chose  Lancaster 
for  his  field,  and  there  obtained  a  considerable  practice 
as  a  counsellor.  He  tilled  the  offices  successively  of 
member  of  the  Legislature,  member  of  Congress  and 
clerk  of  the  courts.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
learning  of  his  profession,  and  greatly  relied  upon  as 
a  counsellor,  but  did  not  obtain  eminence  as  an 
advocate.  In  Congress  he  was  a  general  favorite  and 
one  of  the  wits  of  the  House.  His  easy,  affable  man- 
ner, cheerful  disposition  and  ready  fund  of  humor 
made  him  popular  in  every  circle.  He  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  Federalist  doctrines.  At  one  time,  in 
retaliation  for  the  imprisonment  of  some  British-born 
subjects  who  hud  become  naturalized  as  American 
citizens,  a  party  of  British  officers  were  arrested  in 
this  country.  Ten  of  them  were  brought  by  the 
United  States  marshal  to  Worcester  for  lodgment  in 
the  county  jail.  The  aflair  aroused  considerable  ex- 
citement, and  earnest  protest  was  made  by  Francis 
Blake,  Stedman  and  others  against  the  use  of  the 
jail  for  such  a  purpose.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand, 
supported  the  demand  of  the  marshal,  and,  after 
some  hot  debate,  persuaded  the  sheriff  to  permit  the 
incarceration  of  the  prisoners.  The  sympathizers  of 
the  latter  endeavored  to  make  the  confinement  as 
tolerable  as  possible,  and  on  one  occasion  gave  them 
an  elaborate  dinnerparty  within  the  jail.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  prisoners  overpowered  their  guard, 
and  effected  an  escape,  and  suspicion  was  not  unnat- 
urally directed  to  their  late  hosts  as  connivers  at  the 
deliverance.  This  charge  was  many  years  later  re- 
futed by  one  of  the  officers  themselves,  who  declared 
that  no  assistance  was  rendered  them  by  any  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Stedman  removed  to  Is'ewburyport  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  there  died  in  1831. 

Plisy  Merrick,  the  elder,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man in  Wilbraham,  and,  after  graduation  from  Har- 
vard, studied  divinity,  and  for  some  years  preached 
occasional  sermons.  He  had  not  sufficient  health  to 
undertake  the  constant  labors  of  a  settled  minister, 
and  felt  obliged  to  try  the  milder  climate  of  Vir- 
ginia. There  he  was  employed  as  a  private  tutor, 
and  improved  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  the  law. 
Whether  he  thought  the  exactions  of  this  profession 
less  arduous  does  not  ai)iicar ;  but  he  returned  to 
JIassachusctts,  completed  his  studies,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in   rivnu'utli  Cnuntv.  and  announced  his 


readiness  to  receive  clients  in  his  native  town.  From 
there  he  removed  to  Brookfield  in  1788,  and  con- 
tinued in  practice  till  his  death  in  1814.  He  gave 
evidence  of  fine  talents  as  an  advocate,  and  had 
much  of  that  rhetorical  skill  for  which  his  son,  the 
late  Judge  Jlerrick,  was  distinguishdl.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  an  unsucces-sful  lawyer  often  made  a 
good  clergyman,  but  that  one  who  left  the  pulpit  for 
the  forum  rarely  bettered  his  condition.  Mr.  Mer- 
rick seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  this  general 
statement ;  for  he  gained  a  reputation  as  a  sound 
lawyer,  while  of  his  clerical  efforts  we  learn  little. 

A  rival  of  Merrick  for  the  clientage  of  Brookfield 
and  its  vicinity  was  Jabez  Upham.  He  was  born  in 
that  town  about  the  year  1764.  His  father  was  a 
Revolutionary  officer,  holding  the  rank  of  captain  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Theson  more  easily,  if  less  glori- 
ously, earned  the  title  of  major  for  peaceful  service  on 
the  statl'  of  a  general  of  militia.  He  showed  his  pluck 
and  persistence,  however,  by  earning  his  way  through 
the  coUcgiate  course.  His  class  graduated  in  1785,  but 
Upham  disagreed  with  the  faculty  as  to  the  just 
rank  which  should  be  assigned  him  at  commence- 
ment, and  left  the  college  without  the  degree  for 
which  he  had  made  such  exertions.  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  more  important  acquisition,  a  mind  well 
trained  and  restored,  and  later  received  the  diploma 
which  testified  to  the  fact.  After  three  years  of 
study  in  the  office  of  Judge  Foster  he  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  profession,  and  looked  about  him  for  a 
place  in  which  to  make  essay  of  his  powers.  One  or 
two  attempts  in  other  towns  convinced  him  that  on 
his  native  heath  he  was  strongest,  and  in  Brookfield 
he  passed  his  life,  too  early  closed  in  1811.  Some 
years  before  his  death  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
necessitated  the  amputation  of  a  leg,  an  operation 
from  whose  effects  he  never  fully  recovered.  He  was 
twice  chosen  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  succeeding  Seth 
Hastings  as  the  representative  of  the  Worcester 
South  District.  Although  he  died  at  forty-seven, 
when  a  lawyer  is  supposed  to  be  at  his  best,  he  had 
obtained  a  high  position,  and  is  spoken  of  with  great 
respect  by  contemporaries  and  men  who  knew  his 
reputation.  His  strength  lay  in  a  most  painstaking 
investigation  of  his  case,  and  a  persistence  in  bring- 
ing out  every  point  of  law  or  fact  on  which  he  relied. 
Nothing  that  he  thought  contributed  to  the  strength 
of  his  argument  was  omitted,  even  though  the  pa- 
tience of  his  auditors  was  at  times  severely  tested. 
Not  brilliancy,  but  unflagging  effort  was  the  means 
of  his  success. 

Not  all  the  members  of  this  bar  have  been  high 
examples  of  what  is  best  in  character  and  attain- 
ments. Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  remember  by  way 
of  warning  that  in  the  past,  as  now,  men  who  have 
set  out  with  hopes  as  eager,  with  ambitions  as  lofty 
and  with  opportunities  apparently  as  favorable  as 
the  most  successful  whom  we  have  calleil  to  mind, 
have  fallen  in  the  race  or  lagged  very  far  behind  the 
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winners  of  the  prizes.  A  very  eccentric  character 
was  a  lawj'er  in  Leominster.  Of  that  town  its  local 
historian  remarks  that  it  had  been  mo.^t  fortunate  in 
the  number  of  members  of  the  bar  there  resident, 
and  follows  this  with  the  inexplicable  non-aequiiur 
that  for  the  first  half-century  of  its  existence  there 
were  no  lawyers  in  the  place. 

Whatever  subtle  meaning  may  have  lain  in  the 
writer's  mind,  one  of  the  lawyers  must  have  furnished 
some  topic  for  tea-table  gossip  in  the  quiet  village. 
Asa  Johnson  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1787,  at  an 
age  when  most  men  are  established  in  life.  But  his 
career  had  theretofore  been  an  exciting  one.  During 
the  Revolution  he  had  served  in  the  navy  of  the 
Confederation,  and  had  come  out  with  quite  a  hand- 
some share  of  prize  money.  With  this  he  determined 
to  secure  an  education,  and  fitted  himself  for  the  bar 
with  credit.  At  one  time  he  acquired  a  sufficient 
practice  to  lay  by  a  competencj',  and  was  apparently 
on  the  road  to  a  respectable  position  as  a  country 
counsellor.  He  was  thoroughly  honest,  a  good  clas- 
sical scholar  and  fond  of  his  books.  He  possessed 
an  active  intellect,  and  is  described  as  an  agreeable 
conversationalist,  quick  at  repartee  when  he  could 
be  drawn  into  any  social  intercourse.  But  he  was 
one  of  those  men  in  whom  the  social  instinct  seems 
either  never  to  have  existed  or  to  gradually  disap- 
pear. His  religious  views  separated  him  widely 
from  the  sympathy  of  his  neighbors  in  that  God- 
fearing community.  He  was  called  an  Atheist  in 
the  days  when  a  man  who  doubted  the  least  of  the 
generally  received  dogmas  was  looked  upon  as  in 
serious  danger  of  eternal  punishment.  Becoming 
more  and  more  a  recluse,  and  permitting  no  one  to 
become  intimate  with  him,  the  most  fanciful  stories 
were  told  of  his  methods  of  life.  It  is  said  that  he 
cooked  and  ate  cats,  owls  and  reptiles  in  his  lonely 
home.  His  only  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  at 
length,  was  at  the  gaming  table,  and  there  he  dissi- 
pated the  property  he  had  laid  by.  In  1820,  poor, 
almost  friendless  and  miserable,  he  died,  an  illustra- 
tion, too  often  repeated,  that  man  cannot  fulfill  the 
aim  of  his  being  either  to  his  own  satisfaction  or 
with  worldly  success  who  lives  wholly  in  and  for 
himself. 

Pkentice  Mellen,  who  practiced  law  in  Sterling 
from  1789  to  1791,  deserves  a  passing  notice  in  these 
chronicles,  from  the  fact  that  in  later  years  he  be- 
came chief  justice  of  tlie  highest  court  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  in  that  capacity  reflected  credit  on  the 
State  where  he  was  educated,  and  the  bar  at  which 
his  early  impulse  in  the  path  of  success  was  received. 

The  professional  life  of  Benjamin  Adams,  cover- 
ing close  on  to  half  a  century,  is  one  of  those  level 
stretches  of  beautiful  meadow  which  seems  to  span 
the  interval  between  our  point  of  departure  and  our 
standing-ground,  and  to  bring  nearer  to  us  the  lofty 
hills  which  we  have  left,  and  enable  us  to  compare 
them   with  the  eminences  close  al  hand.     When  Ad- 


ams was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1792,  John  Sprague 
held  the  office  of  high  sheriff,  but  that  same  year 
resigned  its  duties  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  his 
large  professional  business.  A  few  years  later,  as 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  he  doubtless  in- 
spired the  young  advocate  with  admiration  for  his 
learning  and  dignity.  Levi  Lincoln  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  a  large  and  increasing  practice,  and  was 
already  known  as  the  man  whose  arguments  had 
abolished  slavery  on  Massachusetts  soil.  The  rugged 
honesty  of  Artemas  Ward  secured  for  him  the  re- 
spect on  the  bench  even  of  the  counsel,  who  appre- 
ciated their  superiority  in  knowledge  of  the  law  to 
the  old  general,  whose  profession  was  rather  of  arms 
than  of  briefs  and  writs. 

Born  in  Mendon  in  1764,  Mr.  Adams  received  a 
liberal  education  at  Brown  University.  He  studied 
law  in  Uxbridge  with  Colonel  Tyler,  who  had  been  a 
Revolutionary  officer  and  was  the  first  lawyer  practic- 
ing in  the  south  part  of  the  county.  Tyler  does  not 
seem  to  have  obtained  much  eminence,  or  to  have 
long  remained  in  practice.  Soon  after  Adams  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  he  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
his  preceptor,  who  then  disappears  from  history. 
Possessed  of  fair  abilities  and  a  steady  purpose  to 
make  the  moat  of  them,  he  acquired  a  substantial 
practice  and,  what  was  better,  the  confidence  of  his 
townsmen.  On  the  death  of  Judge  Brigham  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacant  .seat  in  Congress,  and  by  suc- 
cessive re-elections  retained  the  office  until  1823.  In 
that  year  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  by  Jonathan 
Russell,  because  of  a  speech  made  by  Adams  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  protection.  At  that  time  Daniel 
Webster  had  not  seen  the  light  which  afterwards  so 
clearly  illuminated  his  pathway  as  to  cause  him  to 
retrace  his  steps  and  forswear  his  logic.  The  great 
statesman  lent  his  matchless  powers  to  exposing  the 
fallacies  which  Adams  upheld,  in  so  forcible  a  manner 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  who  has  come  after  him 
has  been  able  to  answer  the  argument,  and  the  result 
was  Adams's  defeat.  In  very  truth  he  was  before  his 
time.  An  ample  fortune  which  he  had  accumulated 
he  lost  by  unfortunate  investments  in  manufiicturing 
enterprises,  and  it  may  not  be  an  unwarrantable  in- 
ference that  his  own  ill  success  caused  him  to  feel 
more  deeply  the  need  of  some  protection  by  the  State, 
for  business  that  in  itself  was  profitless. 

He  is  described  as  a  man  of  peculiarly  even  tem- 
perament, who  did  not  suffer  prosperity  or  adversity 
to  throw  him  from  his  balance.  An  upright  Christian 
gentleman,  he  did  the  duties  that  lay  near  him,  use- 
fully serving  his  community  in  whatever  way  his 
hand  found  to  do.  In  a  county  whose  bar  boasted  be- 
fore his  death  of  the  fame  of  the  second  Levi  Lincoln, 
of  Charles  Allen  and  of  Emory  Washburn  ;  his  attain- 
ments were  not  of  an  order  to  be  loudly  heralded. 
None  the  less  they  were  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  his  neighborhood.  His  talents  were  hon- 
estly put  to  their  best  use,  so  that  it  could  be  said  the 
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world  was  better  for  his  life.  In  1837,  a  few  years 
after  the  late  Peter  C.  Bacon  came  to  the  bar,  he  died 
in  Uxbridge,  where  his-active  life  had  been  spent. 

Of  the  fame  of  an  orator  only  one  who  has  listened 
to  the  magic  of  the  living  voice,  and  felt  his  own  en- 
thusiasm aroused  beneath  the  spell  of  the  vivid  elo- 
quence, is  fitted  to  speak  with  authority.  I-'kaniis 
Blake  was  pre-eminently  a  master  of  the  art  of 
speech.  His  other  titles  to  remembrance  have  been 
subordinated  to  this  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
spoken  and  written  in  his  praise.  The  late  Judge 
Thomas,  a  critic  qualified  by  his  skill  in  the  same  art, 
has  said  of  him:  "In  theCourt-House  .  .  .  he  won  by 
his  sweetness  and  commanded  by  his  dignity  ;  where 
his  learning  and  logic  convinced,  where  his  wit  and 
humor  convulsed  Bench,  Bar  and  .lury;  where  his 
passion  aroused  to  indignation  or  melled  into  tears; 
where  now  his  genius,  his  eloquence  and  his  name 
even  are  but  a  tradition ;  where  the  orb  has  sunk  long 
since  below  the  horizon;  and  the  eye  catches  only 
the  bust  lingering,  fading  hues  of  twilight.  Such  is 
the  history  and  the  fate  of  forensic  eloquence." 

Mr.  Blake  was  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary  ofiicer 
who  lived  in  Rutland  until  the  boy  was  five  years  old 
when  he  removed  to  Hingham.  In  that  town  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Tha.xter,  afterwards  a  distinguished 
clergyman,  taught  the  pupils  of  a  grammar-school. 
Under  his  excellent  instruction  Blake  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  preparation  for  college  that  he  en- 
tered Harvard  much  the  youngest  member  of  his 
class  and  graduated  in  ITS'J,  when  only  in  his  six- 
teenth year.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  class;  nor  do 
his  faculties  seem  to  have  been  unduly  stimulated  nor 
his  brain  turned  by  his  rapid  advancement.  He  soon 
began  the  study  of  the  law  in  Mr.  Sprague's  office  in 
Lancaster,  and  at  twenty  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  race  for  legal  distinction. 
For  a  few  years  he  tried  the  quality  of  his  metal  in 
Rutland,  his  native  village,  where  he  obtained  a  bu.-i- 
ness  sufficient  to  warrant  his  entering  a  larger  field. 
In  1802  he  came  to  Worcester,  and  there  practiced 
until,  in  the  year  preceding  his  death,  his  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  severe  labors  and 
jLisunie  the  less  exacting  duties  of  clerk  of  the  courts. 
At  the  lime  that  he  came  to  Worcester  the  contest  of 
parties  whiih  had  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Feder- 
alists wa.s  still  exciting  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Jell'cr- 
Bon's  |>olicy  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  opposition, 
and  Blake's  ardent  temperament  impelled  him  to 
eagerly  support  the  administration  whose  success  he 
had  desired.  The  publication  of  a  newspaper  called 
the  y<ilional  ylu/iit  was  begun,  principally  as  a  result 
of  his  efforts,  and  he  undertook  the  editorial  duties. 
Through  a  large  part  of  President  Jefferson's  first 
term  Blake's  pen  and  influence  were  constantly  de- 
voted to  the  promulgation  and  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Republicans,  as  they  were  then  called.  In 
1S04  he  retired  from  the  field  of  journalism,  leaving 


the  paper  to  other  hands.  Under  the  editorial  guid- 
ance of  several  different  members  of  the  bar  it  passed 
through  various  experiences  of  the  uncertainties  of 
newspaper  life  until  its  mission  ended. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Blake  represented  the  county  in 
the  State  Senate,  but  aside  from  this  held  no  political 
oHicc.  His  real  triumphs  were  in  '.he  court-room. 
For  his  success  there  it  is  instructive  to  learn  that  he 
did  not  depend  upon  hia  abundant  resources  of  intel- 
lectual gifts. 

Mr.  Willard  says,  "  It  is  a  wrong  impression  that 
Mr.  JJlake  made  but  slightJ^preparation  in  his  causes. 
But  few  could  have  discovered  more  investigation,  or 
have  given  more  satisfactory  proofs  of  diligent  and 
thorough  study  in  the  management  of  his  cau.ses.  .  .  . 
His  brief's  were  remarkably  full,"  and  showed  "that 
mental  etlbrt  had  l)eon  tasked  in  a  degree  to  which 
few  in  full  and  successful  practice  are  willing  or  able 
to  submit." 

With  powers  apparently  just  developed  to  their 
highest  value,  and  the  brightest  prospect  of  an  hon- 
orable career,  his  physical  health  gave  way.  In  1817, 
when  only  forty-two,  he  died  poor,  as  is  the  lot  of  most 
great  advocates,  but  rich  in  friends  and  reputation. 

One  of  Mr.  Blake's  law  students  and  ardent  ad- 
mirers was  a  Worcester  boy,  Samuki.  Buazer,  born  in 
1785.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  placed  in 
the  employ  of  a  mercantile  house  in  Boston,  where 
it  was  intended  that  he  should  fit  himself  to  become 
one  of  the  substantial  merchants  of  that  thriving 
town.  He  evinced,  however,  so  decided  a  taste  and 
aptitude  for  literary  pursuits,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
enter  Leicester  Academy  to  prepare  fur  college.  He 
had  that  treacherous  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge 
from  books  which  often  leads  its  possessor  to  rely  on 
hasty  and  superficial  attention  to  his  tasks.  His 
ready  wit  and  spirit  of  mischief  led  him  into  some 
pranks  which  resulted  in  his  incurring  the  displeas- 
ure of  his  instructors  and  the  abandonment  of  his 
plans  lor  a  college  course. 

Entering  Blake's  office,  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  political  turmoil,  rather  than  an  atmosphere 
adapted  to  profound  study,  such  as  so  volatile  a  char- 
actor  most  required.  He  entered  with  zeal  into  the 
exciting  controversies  of  the  day,  contributed  to  the 
.Eyh,  and  evidently  acquired  a  taste  for  |)olitics, 
which  overcame  every  other  interest  or  ambition. 
He  was  by  no  means  uiifittcd  fur  public  life.  Numer- 
ous prose  writings  and  occasional  addresses  show  a 
considerable  ability,  and  a  few  ventures  in  the  realms 
of  poetry  prove  his  command  of  language  and  active 
iiuiigiuation. 

After  admission  to  the  bar  he  began  practice  ia 
New  Salem,  but  its  detail  soon  became  distasteful. 
He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  quiet  life  of 
the  country  lawyer,  waiting  for  clients.  He  moved 
to  Baltimore,  and  ilicd  there  in  1823,  without  having 
realized  the  hopes  of  his  friends  or  the  promise  of 
his  youth. 
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One  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
first  years  of  the  century  was  Simeon  Strong,  who 
had  heen  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  before  tlie  Revo- 
lution, and  had  continued  practice  not  only  in  his 
county  of  Hampshire,  but  in  our  courts  after  the 
war.  Plis  son,  Solomon  Strong,  adopted  his  father's 
profession,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800,  just 
before  his  father  was  appointed  to  the  bench.  He 
was  born  in  Amherst  in  1780,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Williams  College.  Somewhat  of  a  rolling- 
stone,  we  find  him  practicing  successively  in  Eoyal- 
ston,  Athol,  Westminster  and  Leominster.  Notwith- 
standing his  apparent  instability,  he  had  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  law  and  retained  a  good 
clientage  for  many  years.  Two  terms  in  Congres.s, 
besides  several  in  the  State  Legislature,  showed  that 
he  had  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  constituents, 
and  his  qualifications  as  a  lawyer  were  recognized  by 
his  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  upon  the  death  of  Judge  Bangs,  in 
1818. 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  which  took  efiect 
in  1821,  the  system  of  Circuit  Courts  was  abolished, 
and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Common- 
wealth established.  By  its  provisions  four  justices 
were  to  be  appointed,  any  one  of  whom  could  hold  a 
session  of  the  court.  The  terms  were  to  be  held  at 
the  same  times  and  places  as  had  previously  been 
provided  for  the  Circuit  Courts,  and  the  jurisdiction, 
rules,  and  methods  of  procedure  of  the  new  court 
Were  changed  in  no  essential  particular.  The  act 
provides  "that  the  chief  justice  of  said  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  shall,  during  his  continuance  in  office, 
receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  in 
full,  for  his  services,  the  sum  of  twenty-one  hundred 
dollars  annually,"  and  the  associates  in  like  manner 
the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  All  fees  there- 
tofore jiaid  to  the  justices  of  the  Circuit  Courts  are 
directed  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  change  seems, on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
principally  in  the  interests  of  economy,  for  under  the 
new  statute  four  judges  at  fixed  salaries  took  the 
place  of  ten  under  the  circuit  system,  who  received 
an  uncertain  rate  of  compensation,  dependent  largely 
on  fees. 

The  first  chief  justice  was  Artemas  Ward,  then  of 
Newton,  son  of  the  old  general  and  judge.  Judge 
Strong  was  appointed  the  bcnior  associate,  and  ibr 
twenty-two  years,  until  his  resignation,  continued  to 
discharge  his  judicial  functions  with  dignity  and 
credit.  He  died  in  Leominster  in  1850.  During  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  after  his  retirement  from  the 
bench,  his  i>atiencc  was  tried  by  disease  and  suller- 
ing.  His  cheerful  courage  sustained  him  through  it 
all,  and  added  another  to  his  titles  to  our  respect. 

When  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century  Levi 
Lincoln  assumed  the  duties  of  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  he  was  in  command  of  the  most 
extensive  practice  in  this  vicinity,  often  called  into 


adjoining  counties,  and  in  the  foremost  rank  of  advo- 
cates in  the  Commonwealth.  During  his  four  years 
service  in  Washington  he  could  not  have  retained 
the  same  control  of  his  great  clientage  as  formerly. 
In  1805  he  Stated  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  resisting 
the  urgent  request  of  President  Jefferson  that  he 
would  remain  in  the  Cabinet,  that  his  duties  to  his 
family  required  his  presence  at  home,  and  it  appears 
not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  thinking  of 
his  son  just  completing  his  studies  and  ready  to  enter 
upon  a  professional  career,  in  the  outset  of  which  the 
father's  experience  and  established  business  connec- 
tions would  be  of  infinite  value.  The  son  taking  up 
the  name,  the  profession,  and  the  position  iu  the 
community  of  his  father  added,  as  time  went  on,  new 
dignities  to  each. 

Born  in  Worcester  in  1782,  his  reputation  is  the 
peculiar  pride  of  the  city  in  whose  growth  and  wel- 
fare he  always  took  the  profoundest  interest,  and 
where  he  made  his  home. 

He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1802,  and  studied 
law  in  his  father's  office,  though  without  the  advan- 
tage of  the  daily  presence  and  advice  of  the  busy 
Attorney-General.  When  he  began  his  practice, 
however,  the  senior  Lincoln  had  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, and  for  several  years  thereafter  continued  to 
practice  in  our  courts.  The  young  counsellor  needed 
no  outside  influence  to  recommend  him  to  those  in 
search  of  a  sound  legal  adviser  and  earnest  advocate. 
He  very  early  made  his  qual  ifications  apparent,and  with 
such  rivals  as  JabezUpham,  Francis  Blake  and  John 
Davis,  the  position  of  leadership  at  the  bar,  to  which  he 
attained,  was  not  won  without  many  a  hard-fought  con- 
test. The  power  of  incessant  application  and  a  most 
determined  will  were  his,  and  by  these  he  overcame 
obstacles  that  sometimes  seemed  too  great  for  him  to 
cope  with.  He  left  the  practice  of  the  law  at  forty- 
two,  and  survived  all  of  his  cotemporaries  in  the  pro- 
fession, so  that  we  have  not  the  testimony  of  those  who 
had  heard  him  as  an  advocate.  But  he  told  friends 
of  "  the  overwhelming  labor  which  his  successes 
cost  him ;  how  he  would  watch  the  night  out  in  the 
study  of  his  cases,  and  then  go  in  the  morning  into 
the  court-room,  with  a  throbbing  brain,  and  speak  for 
hours."  Efforts  of  such  a  character  could  only  be 
sustained  by  vigorous  physical  health,  which  to  the 
last  years  of  his  life  Governor  Lincoln  possessed.  As 
a  result  of  his  careful  preparation,  he  acquired  a  com- 
lilete  mastery  of  his  faculties,  so  that  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  trials  he  was  ready  to  use  to  the  best  advan- 
tage all  his  mental  resources.  He  had  a  great  com- 
mand of  language  and  of  admirably  clear  statement 
which  entitled  him  to  be  called  an  eloquent  speaker. 
Certainly  he  was  a  most  convincing  one.  His  style 
was  not  encumbered  with  rhetorical  ornaments,  but 
plain,  substantial  and  direct.  When,  in  the  year  of 
his  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
he  gave  up  busine.«s,  he  had  acquired  a  position  at  the 
bar  second  to   none   in   the  Commonwealth,  and  a 
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competent  fortune,  which  raised  him  above  the  need 
of  tinxiety  during  the  years  which  he  devoted  to  the 
pul)lic  service. 

His  political  honors  are  naturally  those  which  have 
most  prominently  been  associated  with  the.memory  of 
his  name.  In  1812  he  was  a  member  of  the  Slate 
Senate,  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion in  its  measures  whicli  resulted  in  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  The  majority  in  thi.s  State  were  in- 
tensely opposed  to  the  war,  and  here  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  Lincoln  exhibited  his  independence  of  judg- 
ment and  courage  in  supporting  his  convictions.  He 
was  rewarded  by  seeing  a  strong  sentiment  built  up 
in  favor  of  sustaining  the  war  after  we  were  engaged. 
In  1814,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  ]>rotestcd  with  vigor  against  the  resolution 
w'hich  resulted  in  our  participation  in  the  famous 
Hartlurd  Convention.  Defeated  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  General  Court,  he  drew  up  a  protest  which  was 
signed  by  the  minority,  and  widely  circulated  through 
the  country,  bringing  its  author  into  national  repute. 
The  convention  was  held,  but  its  action,  beyond  fur- 
nishing a  text  for  secessionists'  arguments  in  later 
years,  had  no  result,  and  aroused  but  short-lived 
interest. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Lincoln  represented  Wor- 
cester in  the  Legislature — always  with  credit.  In 
1822  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  which 
a  majority  were  of  the  opposite  political  party.  This 
is  an  evidence  of  that  remarkable  freedom  from  par- 
tisan bias  which  he  displayed  on  all  occasions.  Many 
years  afterwards,  when  a  member  of  Congress,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  reply  to  an  attack  which  a  member  of 
his  own  party  had  made  upon  the  President,  to  whom 
he  was  politically  opposed,  and  did  it  with  so  much 
dignity  and  effect  that  the  supported  of  the  adminis- 
tration published  his  remarks.  He  would  not  win  by 
.  any  but  the  tairest  means  and  the  most  direct  argu- 
ments. 

His  promotion  was  rapid.  He  left  the  Legislature 
for  the  Lieutenant-Governorship,  and  while  in  that 
oltice  was  a|>pointcd  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  that  bench  he  remained  only  a  year,  but 
brought  to  the  performance  of  its  duties  a  learning 
and  a  dignified  urbanity,  which  gave  evidence  that 
there  als  >  he  would  have  added  to  his  reputation,  and 
to  that  of  the  court,  already  distinguished  for  its  high 
character.  In  182o  he  received  the  nomination  for 
the  ollice  of  Governor  of  Mass.icluisetts  from  both 
political  parties.  He  said  that,  owing  to  his  judicial 
position,  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  should 
have  considered  it  proper  to  accept  the  nomination. 
For  nine  years  he  held  the  oltice  by  successive  re- 
elections,  most  of  them  jiractically  uncontested,  and 
no  more  faithful  or  eflicient  officer  has  filled  the  ch:iir. 
Interested  in  everything  that  could  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  imparted  a  stimulus 
to  internal  improvements  of  all  kinds.  Canals  and 
railroads,  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  up- 


building of  manufactures,  reforus  of  the  prisong  and 
of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  tlie  establishment  of 
Normal  Schools,  all  received  his  energetic  attention. 

Declining  to  accept  a  tenth  term  as  fiovernor,  he 
was  persuaded  to  take  the  seat  in  Congress  left  vacant 
by  the  election  of  John  Davis  to  the  gubernatorial 
office.  There  he  remained  during  four  Congresses, 
and  again  sought  to  retire  among  his  friends  and  his 
home  enjoyments,  free  from  the  constant  turmoil 
of  public  life. 

During  the  rest  of  his  life  this  retirement  was 
broken  only  at  intervals.  In  1848  Worcester,  having 
received  a  charter,  organized  its  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  called  upon  him,  as  its  first  citizen,  to 
occupy  the  mayoralty.  This  duty  he  cheerfully  per- 
formed for  one  year.  For  twenty  years  thereafter  he 
lived  amid  its  growing  population  and  thriving  indus- 
tries, always  interested  in  every  movement  of  progre.-s, 
and  contributing  by  his  management  of  his  large 
landed  property  to  rendering  it  a  city  of  beautilul 
streets  and  home-like  residences.  Much  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  In 
his  own  line  farm  and  herd  of  cattle  he  took  infinite 
delight,  and  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  of 
which  he  was  president  lor  thirty  years,  owed  much 
to  his  constant  care.  Though  eminently  a  man  of 
alfaiR*  rather  thau  of  books,  he  took  a  deep  and 
rationalinterestin  scientific  and  literary  investigations. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  acknowledges 
its  indebtedness  for  his  contributions  to  its  library, 
and  his  own  share  in  its  proceedings. 

His  pastor,  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  speaks  of  him  as 
a  deeply  religious  man,  constant  in  every  good  word 
and  work  for  the  church  and  society  which  his  father 
had  been  largely  instrumental  in  establishing.  Regu- 
lar in  his  attendance  on  public  worship,  his  erect 
figure  was  every  Sunday  to  be  seen  on  his  way  to  the 
church,  a  mile  from  his  home,  until  the  infirmities  of 
age  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  prevented. 

One  who  knew  him  well  says  that  his  great  charac- 
teristic was  faithfulness— a  thoroughness  in  whatever 
matter,  large  or  small,  that  he  undertook.  He  had 
an  ambition  to  possess  the  respect  and  good-will  of 
the  public,  but  this  ambition  was  subordinate  to  the 
determination  to  deserve  that  esteem.  No  consider- 
ations of  present  advantage  or  of  personal  friendship 
were  suflicient  to  deter  him  from  the  course  which 
seemed  to  him  the  proper  one.  This  was  well  illus- 
trated when,  as  Governor,  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  appoint  a  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
succeed  Judge  Parker.  Resisting  the  claims  of  an 
intimate  friendship,  the  urgency  of  influential  sup- 
porters and  a  natural  desire  to  gratify  long-standing 
expectations,  he  selected  a  man  whom  his  judgment 
a-sured  him  was  best  qualified  for  the  ollice.  Long 
afterwards  he  used  to  say  that  the  act  of  his  Governor- 
ship on  which  he  looked  back  with  the  most  complete 
satisfaction  was  the  giving  to  the  judicial  history  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  services  of  Lemuel  Shaw,  and 
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every  lawyer  must  sympathize  with  this  self-congratu- 
lation. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  most  earnest  sup- 
porter of  the  government  by  word  and  act.  Too  far 
advanced  in  years  himself  to  take  the  field,  his  elo- 
quent words  incited  others  and  his  steady  courage 
sustained  the  drooping  faith  of  those  who  doubted 
our  ultimate  triumph.  His  last  public  service  was  to 
act  as  one  of  the  elcctors-at-large,  and  to  cast  a  ballot 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1864.  A  patriot  to  the  core, 
with  a  son  and  grandson  in  active  service,  he  never 
felt  that  he  had  done  enough  for  his  country  while 
there  remained  any  service  which  in  its  hour  of  need 
he  could  perform. 

Judge  Washburn  has  well  summed  up  his  virtue 
when  he  says:  "I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  have  never  known  one  whose  life  and  character 
had  more  of  completeness  in  its  composition  than 
his.  Among  his  characteristics  were  a  steadiness  of 
purpose,  a  quickness  in  expedients,  a  judgment  cool 
and  well-balanced,  discriminating  nicely  in  the  selec- 
tion of  agents  and  the  application  of  means,  and  withal, 
a  courage  that  shrunk  from  no  responsibilit)',  and  an 
industry  that  was  alike  incessant  and  unwearied." 

Long  may  such  citizens  be  found  among  us,  long 
may  we  recognize  and  honor  them,  and  God  will  save 
the  Commonweakh  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1868,  the  year  of  Governor  Lincoln's  death, 
there  passed  away  a  life-long  friend  who  had  arrived 
at  an  equal  length  of  days.  Rejoice  Newton  was  a 
native  of  Greenfield,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1807.  After  studying  law  for  three  years  he 
was  admitted  in  Hampshire  Couhty,  and  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  form  a  partnership  with  Francis  Blake, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  successful  practice  in  Wor- 
cester. This  connection  continued  for  four  years, 
which  must  have  been  full  of  instruction  and  inspi- 
ration to  the  younger  man,  while  the  latter's  method- 
ical habits  and  calm  judgment  must  have  been  of 
service  to  the  brilliant  orator.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  partnership  the  friendly  relations  were  still 
maintained,  as  is  evinced  by  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Blake  in  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

For  seven  years  Newton  discharged  with  efficiency 
the  duties  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  182G,  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  AVm.  Lincoln,  the  scholarly  historian,  a 
brother  of  Governor  Lincoln.  As  a  lawyer,  he  was 
respected  as  a  safe  and  careful  adviser.  In  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  State  he  served  usefully  several 
terms.  In  numerous  business  enterprises  of  the  city 
he  took  an  active  interest,  and  his  services  were  in 
request  on  boards  of  directors  of  financial  institu- 
tions. By  attention  to  business  and  judicious  invest- 
ments he  accumulated  a  handsome  property,  and  was 
able  to  retire  from  active  pursuitsand  enjoy  his  books 
and  his  farnj  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
his  life.  Like  Governor  Lincoln,  he  had  a  great  fond- 
ness for 


Heath  and  woodland 
Tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse,  and  herd. 

His  tastes  in  this  respect  he  was  able  to  gratify,  for 
his  broad  acres  were  his  only  care  for  many  years. 
One  of  the  beautiful  hills  which  overlooks  the  city  of 
his  adoption  still  bears  his  name,  and  now,  annexed 
to  an  adjacent  park,  reminds  us  that  the  farms  of  a 
few  years  ago  are  becoming  the  city  locations  of  to- 
day. 

It  was  remarked  of  Mr.  Newton  that,  winning  or 
losing  in  the  court-room,  his  imperturbable  temper 
was  never  disturbed.  Such  a  command  over  one's 
self  is  invaluable  to  any  man,  but  to  none  more  than 
to  the  advocate,  when,  in  the  sharp  contests  of  jury 
trials,  a  keen  opponent  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
every  lapse,  and  the  twelve  men  are  observing  as 
carefully  the  conduct  of  the  counsel  as  the  statements 
of  the  witnesses. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five  Mr.  Newton  com- 
pletely withdrew  from  that  world  which  had  become 
accustomed  to  his  ab.sence  by  the  strictness  of  his 
retirement  from  active  life.  The  papers  of  the  day, 
in  alluding  to  his  death,  spoke  of  him  as  one  not 
known  to  their  modern  generation. 

This  bar  has  contributed  largely  from  its  numbers 
to  the  ranks  of  historical  scholars.  In  the  case  of 
Isaac  Goodwin  the  taste  for  investigation  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  past  and  for  literary  work  was  so  strong 
as  to  make  the  ordinary  business  of  the  lawyer  a  dis- 
tasteful drudgery.  Born  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  in 
1786,  and  pursuing  his  studies  there  until  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  in  1808,  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  he  had  not  imbibed  a  love  and  reverence  for  the 
tradition  of  olden  time.  He  did  not  receive  a  colle- 
giate education,  but,  after  passing  through  the  com- 
mon schools,  entered  the  office  of  Joshua  Thomas,  a 
distinguished  counsellor  in  his  native  town.  His 
first  office  he  opened  in  Boston,  but,  after  a  trial  of 
less  than  a  year,  sought  a  less  thoroughly  occupied 
field  for  his  unpracticed  efforts  in  the  town  of  Ster- 
ling, in  this  county.  There  he  undertook  such  busi- 
ness as  came  to  him, and  found  leisure  for  his  favorite 
studies.  His  contributions  to  legal  literature  were 
works  of  considerable  value.  The  first,  a  treatise  on 
the  duties  of  town  officers,  was  a  much-needed  guide 
for  the  conduct  of  country  selectmen  through  diffi- 
culties that  not  infrequently  perplex  them.  In  later 
years  it  was  the  foundation  of  a  larger  and  more  com- 
plete work  on  the  same  subject  by  Judge  Thomas, 
which  for  years  remained  a  standard  reference  book. 
Whether  such  compilations  do  not  as  often  mislead 
the  lay  reader  who  relies  on  his  own  interpretation  of 
their  language  as  they  assist  him  may  be  doubted, 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  trained  student  they  prove 
most  useful  tools.  "The  New  England  Sheriff"  was 
his  second  venture  in  this  field,  and  till  this  day  that 
work  is  a  valued  part  of  a  lawyers  library. 

In  1826  he  removed  to  Woncester,  where  he  had  al- 
ready formed  strong  literary  friendships  with  William 
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I.incolu  and  Christopher  Baldwin,  the  editors  of 
The  \Vorce«ter  Magazine,  and  other  gentlemen  of  like 
tastes.  For  this  periodical  he  wrote  a  general  history 
of  Worcester  County,  which  continued  through  sev- 
eral numhers,  and  also  a  history  of  Sterling.  Both 
these  writings  gave  evidence  of  painstaking  investi- 
gation, and  the  earnest  desire  of  the  author  for  im- 
partial accuracy.  His  style  is  not  enlivened  by 
many  of  the  graces  of  diction,  but  the  plain  tale  is 
set  down  with  aJmirably  terse  e.xactitude.  To  state 
the  facts  was  the  aim  he  set  before  him,  and  to  do 
that  well  is  more  than  half  the  power  of  the  success- 
ful advocate. 

He  was  often  called  upon  to  deliver  addresses  of  an 
historical  nature.  His  oration  on  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Lancas- 
ter by  the  Indians,  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
of  these.  His  death  occurred  in  1832,  when  in  his 
forty-seventh  year. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  a  most  prominent  fig- 
ure at  all  sessions  of  the  higher  courts  in  this  coun- 
ty, adding  dignity  to  every  occasion,  was  that  of 
yhcrilt'  Willard.  He  was  a  native  of  IFarvanl,  born 
in  1781,  and  entered  the  bar  in  18011,  after  a  course  of 
study  in  the  office  of  Richard  II.  Dana,  in  Boston. 
For  a  short  time  ho  practiced  in  Petersham,  but  soon 
removed  to  Fitchburg. 

In  1824  Governor  Lincoln,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
selected  him  for  the  office  of  high  sherifi'  of  the 
county.  His  manner  of  discharging  the  duties  of 
that  position  was  a  model  for  all  who  should  come 
after  him.  Courteous  and  respectful  to  all,  he  in- 
sisted that  the  decorum  which  he  observed  on  public 
occasions  should  not  be  infringed  by  others.  With 
the  instincts  of  the  old-school  gentleman,  he  was 
most  careful  in  his  regard  for  the  etiquette  to  be 
maintained  in  his  relations  to  court  and  bar.  To  a 
greater  extent  than  in  our  modern  haste  we  are  apt 
to  imagine,  a  respect  for  forms  ns-sists  rather  than  re- 
tards the  proper  disjiatch  of  business,  and  the  digni- 
fied sherilf,  Calvin  Will.vud,  ever  entered  his  ear- 
nest protest  against  any  attempt  to  override  the  estab- 
lished order,  on  the  plea  of  a  more  expeditious  re- 
sult. After  resigning  his  office  in  1844,  he  lived  in 
Millbury  and  Worcester  until  his  death,  in  the  latter 
city,  in  IStJT. 

For  forty  years  of  Worcester's  steady  growth  in  all 
the  arts  of  peace  her  prosperity  was  shared  by  Sam- 
uel M.  Buun-side.  The  contrast  between  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  birthplace  and  of  his  mature  life  is 
striking.  He  was  born  in  1783,  in  Northumberland, 
then  a  frontier  town  in  New  Hampshire.  There  his 
father,  a  typical  frontiersman,  who  had  fought  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  had  established  a  home  in 
the  wilderness,  and  had  maintained  his  foothold 
despite  rude  climate  and  desolating  savage.  Through 
the  Revolution  he  served  in  military  expeditions, 
and  in  the  intervals  cultivated  the  land  which 
he  had  so  hardly  secured.  From  such  cnviron- 
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meats  the  son  went  out  to  the  life  of  a  steady  law- 
yer, in  a  community  remarkable  for  the  quiet  of 
its  evcry-day  life,  where  nothing  more  terril)le  than 
the  sham  battles  of  training-day  disturbed  the  seren- 
ity of  the  inhabitants.  He  brought  with  him  to  his 
work  the  same  persistent  energy  which  carried  the 
father  over  difficulties,  and  jilaced  the  son  in  posses- 
sion of  fortune  and  reputation.  After  graduating 
from  Dartmoutli  in  1805,  and  a  year  or  two  of  peda- 
gogic experience,  he  entered  the  office  of  .Vrtemas 
Ward,  then  practicing  in  Charlestown.  Jlr.  Burn- 
side  says  that  the  practice  of  Judge  Ward  was  then 
immense,  and  that  he  was  so  much  of  the  time  ab- 
sent from  liis  office  that  his  students  were  left  much 
to  their  own  discretion  in  their  course  of  study.  He 
had,  however,  an  opportunity  to  draw  conveyances 
and  pleadings  under  the  supervision  of  his  preceptor, 
which  was  of  great  value  in  forming  habits  of  accu- 
racy and  conciseness  of  expression.  In  1810  he  was 
admitted  as  an  attorney  in  the  Supreme  Court  with- 
out having,  as  was  the  usual  rule,  been  previously 
sworn  at  the  bar  of  the  Common  Pleas.  In  the  same 
year  he  came  to  Worcester,  and  commenced  business 
with  an  excellent  preparation  for  success. 

Those  who  knew  him  speak  of  his  great  industry 
and  his  mastery  of  fundamental  principles  as  the  con- 
spicuous elements  of  his  power.  Well  read  in  the 
learning  of  bis  profession,  he  wisely  diversified  his 
pursuits  by  a  continued  attention  to  the  classics,  and 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  during  which  he  gave 
up  active  labors  these  studies  provided  a  constant 
source  of  enjoyment  for  liis  well-earned  leisure.  He 
died  in  ISoO,  but  his  name  is  still  !i.ssociated  with  the 
business  interests  of  the  city,  where  are  the  evidences 
of  his  prosperous  career. 

EmvARD  D.  Bancs  w;is  the  son  of  Judge  Edward 
Bangs,  who  has  been  mentioned.  He  was  born  in 
Worcester  in  1790  and  studie  1  in  his  father's  office. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813,  he  at  once  formed  a 
partnership  with  William  E.  Green,  who  had  been 
associated  with  his  father  previous  to  the  hitter's  ele- 
vation to  the  bench.  Though  esteemed  a  good  law- 
yer and  careful  of  the  interests  committed  to  him,  he 
never  acquired  a  fondness  for  professional  labors. 
His  mind  ratiier  turned  towards  purely  literary  in- 
vestigations, and  in  his  position  as  Secretary  of  State, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1824,  he  found  duties 
much  more  fitted  to  his  tastes.  He  always  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  assisting  the  inquiries  of  others  in 
liis  department,  and  spent  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life  in  the  Boston  State-House.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1820, 
and  was  associated  in  the  representation  of  Worces- 
ter with  Levi  Lincoln.  His  youth  and  modesty  pre- 
vented his  taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  that  body  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  sat  for  several  years.  He  succeeded  Re- 
joice Newton  in  the  office  of  county  attorney,  but  re- 
signed in  a  few  months  to  assume  the  Secretaryship 
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of  State.  His  health  had  become  so  impaired  in 
183(5  as  to  cause  his  retirement  from  office,  and  lie 
lived  but  two  years  longer.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  gentlemanly  bearing  and  invariable  courtesy 
of  manners — qualities  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father.  Like  him,  also,  he  was  a  devoted  horticul- 
turist— a  taste  which  seems  naturally  associated  with 
gentle  breeding. 

Massachusetts  was  most  fortunate  in  having  in  her 
public  service,  at  the  same  time,  two  such  men  as 
Levi  Lincolu  and  John  Davis,  and  that  they  were 
trained  to  command  the  applause  of  listening  senates 
in  the  tbrensic  contests  of  the  Worcester  Court-hou-ie 
will  always  remain  the  pride  and  the  incentive  of  the 
young  aspirant  for  legal  honors  at  our  bar.  Born  in 
Northborough  in  1788,  some  six  years  later  than  Gov- 
ernor Lincoln,  and  finding  more  obstacles  to  his 
rapid  jirogress  in  youth  than  the  son  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Davis,  through  life,  pressed  close  upon 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  generous 
rivalry  left  it  doubtful  which  should  deserve  best  of 
the  republic.  He  was  descended  of  a  line  of  sturdy 
yeomen,  the  first  of  whom  in  this  country  was  Dolor 
Davis,  whose  name  is  found  upon  the  Cambridge 
records  in  1634.  His  father,  Isaac  Davis,  a  respected 
farmer  of  Northborough,  found  it  a  task  sutiieiently 
laborious  to  force  from  the  reluctant  soil  a  comfort- 
able living  for  his  large  family,  and  he  of  them  who 
would  secure  an  education  must  struggle  for  it  him- 
self. Until  he  was  nineteen  years  old  John  Davis, 
by  his  own  account,  was  employed  most  of  his  time 
upon  the  farm.  He,  however,  found  sufficient  time 
for  study  by  himself  and  in  the  district  schools  to  fit 
himself  for  Leicester  Academy,  where  he  made  good 
use  of  the  short  time  at  his  disposal,  and  entered 
Yale  College  in  1808.  There  he  graduated  in  due 
course  with  high  honors.  Francis  Blake  was,  at  that 
time,  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  brilliant  power,  and 
his  reputation  attr.acted  to  his  office  the  youth  emu- 
lous of  his  fame.  After  three  years  of  study  with 
Mr.  Blake,  Davis  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815. 
For  a  few  months  he  tried  the  worth  of  his  acquire- 
ment.s  in  Spencer,  and  no  doubt  was  satisfied  that  he 
could  bear  his  part  in  a  more  crowded  forum,  for  he 
soon  came  back  to  Worcester  and  there  set  up  his 
standard. 

The  ne.\t  year  Mr.  Blake's  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  from  active  practice,  and  Mr.  Davis 
succeeded  to  his  office  and  his  business.  Undertak- 
ing the  task  of  wearing  such  a  mantle  and  called 
upon  at  once  to  contend  with  antagonists  so  formid- 
able as  Lincoln,  Newton,  and  Burnside,  his  powers 
were  put  to  proof  and  rapidly  developed.  In  the  ten 
years  that  elapsed  before  he  entered  Congress  and 
Lincoln  became  a  judge  he  had  attained  a  com- 
manding position,  and  had  increased  the  large  client- 
age which  he  inherited  from  Blake.  As  a  lawyer  it 
was  said  of  him  that  he  did  not  postsess  a  considerable 
familiarity  with  reported  decisions,  but  that  his  well- 


trained  judgment  and  clear  perception  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  law  generally  brought  him  to  a 
correct  conclusion  as  to  what  the  law  ought  to  be, 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  sustain  his  position  by  the 
arguments  which  had  convinced  his  own  mind,  and 
by  precedents  illustrative  of  the  principles  which  he 
maintained.  Courts  learned  to  know  that  his  argu- 
ments were  based  on  careful  reasoning  and  might  be 
relied  on  to  contribute  something  towards  the  deci- 
sion of  the  issue,  even  though  they  might  fail  to 
carry  complete  conviction.  Before  juries  his  evident 
candor,  his  plain  statement  of  the  facts  as  he  viewed 
them,  and  entire  comprehension  of  the  way  in  which 
his  array  of  evidence  would  impress  the  mind  of  the 
unprejudiced  auditor,  give  him  a  power  which  pressed 
strongly  towards  a  favorable  verdict.  Judge  Paine 
remai'ked  of  him  that  he  had  more  common  sense 
than  any  three  lawyers  of  his  acquaintance,  and  this 
saving  grace  was  conspicuous  in  all  his  actions  and 
utterances. 

For  a  year  previous  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  promotion 
to  the  Supreme  Court  he  joined  forces  with  Mr. 
Davis  in  practice.  Afterwards  the  firms  of  Davis  & 
Charles  Allen  and  Davis  &  Emory  Washburn  trans- 
acted a  large  share  of  the  business  of  the  county,  and 
proved  most  formidable  allies  until  183-1,  when  Gov- 
ernor Davis  finally  retired  from  the  courts  to  give  his 
attention  exclusively  to  public  duties.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  these,  as  was  most  natural,  he  w^on  his  most 
wide-spread  distinction. 

His  political  career  began  with  his  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1824.  During  his  first  term  he  was  rather 
an  observer  than  an  active  participant  in  debate,  but 
in  1827  he  attracted  attention  by  his  earnest  advocacy 
of  the  so-called  American  system.  From  that  time 
onward  he  was  an  able  champion  of  the  protective 
tariff  on  every  occasion,  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  soundness  of  his  deductions,  it  is  certain  that 
he  handled  his  facts  with  skill  and  presented  with 
utmost  vigor  the  now  hackneyed  arguments  which 
have  prevailed  with  the  majority  of  New  Englanders 
to  the  present  time.  His  speech  in  reply  to  McDuffi«, 
of  South  Carolina,  the  leader  of  the  free  trade  party 
in  the  House,  was  esteemed  his  most  powerful  pre- 
sentation of  the  case,  and  gave  him  a  national  repu- 
tation. 

A  declaration  made  in  one  of  his  speeches  is  re- 
markable by  contrast  with  what  any  member  of  Con- 
gress at  the  present  day  would  be  able  to  say  on  the 
same  subject.  In  defending  his  constituents  from 
the  charge  of  self-seeking  in  their  demand  for  tariff 
legislation,  he  says:  "  During  the  seven  years  I  have 
held  a  seat  on  this  floor,  no  one  has  applied  to  me  to 
ask  any  favor  of  the  Executive  for  him,  nor  has  any 
one  sought  my  assistance  in  procuring  an  appoint- 
ment of  any  kind,  unless  it  is  to  be  the  deputy  of 
some  little  village  post-office."  If  our  representa- 
tives could  obtain  a  like  exemption  from  vexatious 
importunity,  their  undistracted  attention  to   purely 
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legisliitive  duties  inifrht  bring  I'oith  at  least  some  re- 
sult. 

Ill  1833  Governor  Lincoln  announced  that  he 
should  not  again  be  a  candidate,  and  the  Whig  Con- 
vention, with  practical  unanimity,  selected  Mr. 
Davis  as  their  nominee.  He  accepted  with  evident 
reluctance,  feeling  that  his  usefulness  in  Congress 
was  assured,  while  the  new  honor  brought  with  it 
untried  resi)onsibilities.  His  loss  to  the  service  of 
the  whole  country  was  deplored  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  the  influential  journals  declaring 
that  he  was  the  right  arm  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation in  Congress. 

The  Anti-Masonic  party,  then  at  the  culmination 
of  its  strength  in  this  State,  had  put  in  nomination 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Davis  was  made  to  feel  it 
his  duty  t<i  accept  the  leadership  of  his  party  in  a 
dubious  conflict,  and  such  it  proved  to  be.  In  the 
popular  election  there  was  no  choice,  but  in  the 
Legislature  Davis  received  a  majority.  The  diliicult 
task  of  acceptably  tilling  the  chair  which  his  friend 
Lincoln  had  so  long  adorned  he  accomplished  with 
credit,  and  was  elected  for  a  second  term,  but  re- 
signed when  chosen  to  fulfill  the  more  congenial  du- 
ties of  United  States  Senator.  In  that  august  body, 
where  he  sat  from  1835  to  1841,  and  from  1845 
to  18')3,  he  was  cotemporary  with  the  triumvi- 
rate, Webster,  Calhoun  and  Clay,  whose  overshad- 
owing greatness  tradition  continues  to  magnify.  But 
reading  the  plain  story  of  the  times,  it  is  evident 
that  Senator  Davis  was  a  potent  factor  in  moulding 
legislation,  and  that  his  grasp  of  national  questions 
was  in  most  cases  liberal  and  always  strong  enough 
to  make  itself  felt.  Not  only  on  the  tariH",  but  on 
our  commercial  relations,  the  fisheries,  financial 
topics  and  our  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  he 
made  his  opinion  respected  by  making  his  knowledge 
evident. 

His  two  terms  of  service  in  the  Senate  were  di- 
vided by  two  years  in  the  State  Governorship  and 
two  years  of  private  lile.  He  lived  but  one  year 
after  retiring  from  the  Senate,  in  1853,  to  enjoy  that 
contemplation  of  a  life  well  spent,  which  he  might 
so  deservedly  anticipate. 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Davis'  admission  to  the  bar 
there  applied  to  the  examiners  for  this  county  a  tall, 
slender  youth,  whose  clear-cut  profile,  close  curling 
U)cks  and  keen  glance  gare  to  his  countenance  an 
almost  clii-ssic  beauty.  As  his  examination  pro- 
ceeded, the  questioners  became  so  interested  in  the 
thoroughness  of  the  knowledge  he  displayed,  and  the 
aptness  of  his  replies,  that  for  their  own  gratification 
they  prolonged  their  inquiries  after  they  were  satis- 
tied  of  the  qualification  of  the  candidate  for  en- 
trance to  the  bar. 

The  young  man  was  Charles  Allen,  then  in  his 
twenty-first  year.  His  father,  Joseph  Allen,  was 
clerk  of  the  courts  for  this  county  for  thirty-three 
years,  succeeding  the  elder  Levi  Lincoln  in  that  ca- 


pacity.   He  was  a.  fine  scholar,  and  a  gentleman  of 

that  refined  and  elegant  school  of  manners  often 
spoken  of  as  old,  but  by  no  means  obsolete  at  the 
present  day.  Charles  .\llen  wa.s  born  in  Worcester 
in  1797.  Three  generations  back  he  counted  as  his 
ancestor  a  sister  of  Samuel  Adams,  and  the  stead- 
fast independence  of  that  old  patriot  was  clearly  re- 
flected in  his  kinsman  of  the  later  day.  After  pre- 
paring for  college  at  Leicester  Academy  he  entered 
Yale  when  only  fourteen.  There  he  remained  only 
a  year,  severing  his  connection  for  reasons  that  were 
said  by  his  pastor  to  reveal  "the  delicateness  of  his 
sensibility,  but  reflected  no  dishonor  ui)on  him." 
Immediately  he  entered  the  ofhce  of  Mr.  Burnside, 
then  in  full  practice,  and  so  diligently  improved  hi» 
youthful  powers  as  to  meet  the  examination  in  1817 
with  the  result  described. 

For  six  years  he  practiced  in  New  Braintree,  and 
a  discriminating  eulogist  says  :  "  When,  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  later,  I  commenced  practices  in  the 
same  community,  the  reputation  he  had  won  there, 
in  those  early  years,  was  still  spoken  at  with  ad- 
miration and  pride  by  those  who  had  beeii  the  clients 
and  friends  of  the  young  lawyer,  and  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  through  all  his  subsequent  and  more  con- 
spicuous public  career."  In  1824  fce  removed  to 
Worcester,  and  became  associated  with  John  Davis, 
who,  though  ten  years  his  senior,  had  been  but  two 
years  longer  at  the  bar.  He  was  not  a  case  lawyer 
nor  a  reader  of  many  books.  Thoroughly  well 
grounded  in  leading  principles,  it  was  his  habit  to 
think  out  his  line  of  reasoning  while  pacing  his  of- 
fice or  walking  in  the  open  air.  It  was  said  that  the 
definitions  of  Blackstone  were  impressed  ujion  his 
memory  almost  verbalhii,  and  although  he  gave  to 
every  case  most  careful  preparation,  it  was  rather  a 
process  of  reflection  and  logical  deduction  from  es- 
tablished premises  than  a  resort  to  the  writings  or 
decisions  of  jurists  who  had  preceded  him.  His 
great  power  lay  in  cross-examination.  In  the  use  of 
this  most  dangerous  weapon,  more  fatal  to  the  un- 
skillful wielder  than  all  the  armory  of  his  opponent, 
he  was  an  adept  whose  superior,  by  the  teslimony  of 
living  witnesses,  most  competent  to  judge,  has  not 
arisen  in  this  Commonwealth  from  his  time  to  the 
present.  Terrible  is  the  word  used  by  one  to  describe 
his  treatment  of  a  witness  whom  he  believed  to  be 
testifying  to  an  untruth,  and  with  merciless  direct- 
ness question  would  follow  question  till  the  best  fab- 
ricated story  was  exposed.  He  realized,  too,  the 
danger  of  attempting  too  much  with  an  adverse  wit- 
ness, and  never  committed  the  mistake  of  strength- 
ening the  direct  testimony  of  his  opponent  by  per- 
mitting its  repetition  in  reply  to  cross-questioning. 
His  general  rule  was  never  to  examine  an  adverse 
witness;  the  exception  he  chose  carefully  and  for 
sufficient  reasons.  His  intellectual  j>rocesses  were 
rapid,  and  all  his  facultie.s  and  stores  of  knowledge 
ready  at  any  moment  for  their  best  service.     With  a 
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remarkable  mastery  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  he  was 
able,  in  the  course  of  trials,  as  questions  arose,  to 
take  up  his  position  and  defend  it  by  cogent  argu- 
ment upon  the  instant. 

His  public  services  included  four  years  in  the  lower 
and  three  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  State  Legislature 
andfouryearsasaRepresentativeiii  Congress.  In  1848 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Convention. 
The  representatives  of  Massachusetts  voted  steadily 
for  Daniel  Webster,  but  the  leading  candidates  were 
Clay  and  Taylor.  Jlr.  Allen,  though  up  to  that  time 
acting  with  the  Whig  party,  was  a  stern  Abolitionist 
in  faith  and  word.  Hating  slavery  as  a  sin,  and 
convinced  that  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor 
was  a  truckling  to  the  power  of  the  slaveholders,  up- 
on the  announcement  of  the  vote,  he  arose  in  his 
place,  denounced  the  act  in  incisive  language,  and 
left  the  hall  and  the  party,  to  go  home  and  earnestly 
engage  in  the  formation  of  the  Free-Soil  party. 

In  1853  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
to  revise  our  State  Constitution,  and  there  his  coun- 
sels were  sought  by  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State 
who  were  found  in  that  body. 

But  as  .Judge  Allen  he  was  best  known  and  is  still 
remembered  in  this  community.  His  first  judicial 
appointment  was  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
1842.  Two  years  later  he,  with  most  of  his  associate.", 
resigned,  in  consequence  of  a  legislative  spasm  of 
economy,  which  reduced  their  already  modest  sala- 
ries. In  18-58  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  for  Suffolk  County,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  fitly  chosen  to  preside  over  the  newly- 
commissioned  Superior  Court  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  was  substituted  for  the  old  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  On  this  bench  he  remained  until  failing 
powers  induced  his  resignation  in  1867,  two  years 
before  his  death.  Twice  he  was  offered  promotion  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  again  on  the  retireinent  of 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  but  he  preferred  to  remain 
where  he  w'as.  His  physical  health  was  not  robust, 
and  he  hesitated  to  assume  duties  that  to  him  might 
be  more  laborious.  He  was  admirably  fitted  to  pre- 
side at  ttisi  prius  trials,  where  the  quick  grasp  of  the 
facts,  as  they  are  for  the  first  time  presented,  the 
ability  readily  to  conceive  and  apply  th.e  rules  of 
evidence  and  facility  in  clear,  impromptu  statement 
of  the  law  for  the  guidance  of  the  jury,  are  essentials. 
He  was  never  fond  of  the  patient  reading  and  writing 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  the  elaborate  opin- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court.  One  of  his  friends  and 
admirers  says  of  him  that  he  was  an  indolent  man, 
never  making  more  than  just  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary exertion  for  his  purpose,  and  ever  ready  to  post- 
pone, if  possible,  the  undertaking  of  new  etibrt.  His 
own  explanation  of  this  apparent  sloth  is  found  in  a 
remark  to. Judge  Foster:  "  Few  know  how  much  phys- 
ical weakness  I  have  had  to  contend  with  through 
life,  and  how  much  has  been  attributed  to  indolence 
in  me,  that  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  nursing 


my  he.alth."  He  possessed,  however,  .an  energy  uf 
will  that  roused  his  latent  powers  to  a  height  com- 
mensurate with  any  obstacle,  as  opponents  learned  to 
know  full  well. 

Judge  Allen  was  not  a  scholar.  His  reading  was 
confined  in  its  scope,  yet  his  mind  seemed  to  broaden 
and  deepen  by  its  own  innate  law  of  growth.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  well, 
with  singular  unanimity,  dwells  upon  his  intel- 
lectual strength.  "I  think  .  .  .  for  force  of  intellect 
he  was  above  any  man  whom  I  have  known  in  this 
commonweath  ;"  '"  No  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  this 
community  was  his  equal  in  pure  intellectual  power ;" 
"  He  never  called  any  man  his  intellectual  master ;" 
"Among  intellectual  masters  ranked  with  the  very 
first,  not  second  to  Daniel  Webster  himself,"  are  the 
expressions  of  four  lawyers,  who  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  form  correct  opinions  of  the  man. 

Though  reserved  and  dignified  in  manner  and  little 
apt  to  display  his  feelings,  he  showed  to  his  chosen 
friends  a  kindly  nature,  ready  to  share  in  social  inter- 
course or  extend  the  hospitable  hand.  Conscientious, 
independent,  reverent  of  the  religious  truths  in  which 
he  firmly  believed,  fearing  his  own  disapproval  and 
else  no  mortal  man,  his  was  a  proud  position — as  of 
that 

Promontory  of  rock 
That,  compassed  round  with  turbulent  sound, 

In  middie-ocean  meets  the  surging  shock. 
Tempest  buffeted,  citadel  crowned. 

Mr.  Allen's  most  formidable  antagonist  before  the 
jury  for  many  years  was  Pliny  Merrick,  the  son  of 
the  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken.  He  was  born  in  Brookfield  in  1794,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class  with  the  historian 
Prescott  in  1814.  He  had  the  advantage  of  studying 
his  profession  in  the  office  of  Levi  Lincoln,  then  just 
entering  upon  his  political  career  in  the  Slate  Legis- 
lature and  in  the  midst  of  active  practice.  After  his 
admission  to  the  bar  in  1817,  Mr.  Merrick  made  sev- 
eral attempts  at  settlement  before  adopting  Worcester 
as  his  home.  For  four  years  he  practiced  in  Taunton, 
and  for  a  portion  of  that  time  was  a  partner  of  Ctov- 
ernor  Morton.  In  1824  he  returned  to  Worcester  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
county.  In  this  capacity  he  acted  until  the  division 
of  the  State  into  districts  under  an  act  of  1832. 
Governor  Lincoln  thereupon  appointed  his  former 
pupil  attorney  for  the  Middle  District,  which  con- 
sisted of  Worcester  and  Norfolk  Counties,  and  he 
held  the  ollice  until  his  promotion  to  the  bench  in 
1843. 

During  these  nearly  twenty  years  of  service  in 
conducting  cases  for  thB  government  in  the  criminal 
courts  his  general  practice  was  continually  increas- 
ing. He  was  on  several  occasions  called  into  the 
courts  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and, where  his  reputation  had  become  known  and 
valued. 

His  arguments  are  spoken   of  as  masterpieces  of 
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rhetorical  skill.  His  command  of  language  was  un- 
eurpaased  by  any  of  his  coteiuporuries,  and  his  elo- 
quent iieroratioMs  are  still  viviiUy  impresseil  on  the 
recollections  of  some  who  have  listened  to  them. 
With  a  keen  wit  and  great  qiiicknetis  of  apprehension 
he  united  an  impulsiveness  of  temperament  which 
sometimes  hurried  him  beyond  the  positions  which  he 
had  i  n  tended  to  niai  II  tain,but  his  re.adin  ess  and  his  good 
humor  never  failed  him  in  these  emergencies.  Judge 
Wiishburn  says  of  him  that  "  it  was  sometimes  diffi- 
cult for  an  antagonist  to  determine  whether  he  was 
the  most  effectually  subdued  by  his  adroitness  or  his 
courtesy." 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  trials  in  which  he  was 
engaged  Wiis  that  of  Professor  Webster  for  the  murder 
of  Dr.  Parkman.  His  defence  of  the  pri.soner,  though 
s(]mewhat  criticised  at  the  time,  is  now  admitted  to 
have  been  well  conducted  and  a  good  struggle  in  a 
hopeless  cause. 

In  1.S43  Mr.  Merrick  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  held  the  ottice  until 
1S4S,  when  he  resigned  and  undertook  the  presidency 
of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad.  In  1850  he 
returned  to  the  bench,  and  after  three  years  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Supreme  .ludicial  Court.  It  was  appre- 
hended by  many  of  his  a.ssociates  that  the  brilliant 
rhetoric,  keen  wit  and  swift  mental  processes  which 
had  formed  great  part  of  his  strength  at  the  bar 
would  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of  the  judge,  who  must 
often  ■'  halt  between  two  oi>inious,"  till  he  is  possessed 
of  all  that  can  be  said  on  either  side. 

But  as  a  nisi  jniiis  judge  he  exibited  a  most  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  rules  of  practice  and  evidence, 
which  facilitated  the  progress  of  trials  by  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  long  arguments  as  objections  were 
raised.  He  was  quite  apt  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  to  make  that  opinion  manifest  with  a  distinc- 
ness  that  the  judge  of  to-day  would  consider  excep- 
tionable. 

The  present  theory  is  that  the  jircsiding  judge  is 
to  be  absolutely  without  sympathies  and  without 
opinions  on  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  controversy, 
but  to  state  to  the  jury  the  rules  of  law  which  shall 
govern  them,  in  any  conceivable  a.s]>ect  of  the  facts, 
which  may  impress  them  as  the  true  one.  To  so 
austere  a  view  of  the  functions  of  the  judge  Mr. 
Merrick  was  never  able  to  conform  himself.  His 
-tatements  of  complicated  series  of  facts  were  always 
'  Icar  and  of  assistance  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
their  relative  value,  but  often  of  their  value  in  the 
mind  of  thejudge.  In  the  reports  of  decisions  of  the 
•Supreme  Court,  his  opinions,  especially  upon  the 
criminal  law  of  Massachusetts,  are  held  in  high  re- 
spect. Fur  ten  years  his  services  became  more  and 
more  valuable,  and  he  was  recognized  as  a  worthy 
associate  of  Lemuel  Shaw,  our  great  chief  justice. 
He  was  an  energetic  worker  and  ready  to  a.ssume 
even  more  than  his  share  of  the  labors  of  the  bench. 


In  1856  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  there  resided 
till  his  death,  in  1807.  The  last  three  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  retirement  occasioned  by  disease. 
Paralysis  had  suspended  the  use  of  some  of  his  limbs. 
But  through  it  nil  he  sustained  his  cheerful  disposi- 
tion and  powerful  will.  When  his  right  hand  was 
disabled,  he  learned  to  write  with  his  left.  Pre- 
vented from  going  abroad,  he  found  in  the  converse 
of  friends  at  home  the  means  of  keeping  his  mental 
faculties  in  active  use. 

Mr.  Merrick  belonged  to  the  jwlitical  party  which 
was  in  the  minority  in  this  State,  and  held  few  elec- 
tive offices.  He  served  in  both  branches  of  the  State 
Legislature  at  intervals ;  but,  aside  from  that,  his 
whole  attention  was  devoted  to  his  profession. 

JosEl'H  TiiAYEH  was  an  example,  of  which  the  law 
does  not  furnish  many,  of  a  lawyer  who,  without 
inherited  proi>erty  or  remarkable  legal  attainments, 
acquired,  in  the  course  of  an  honorable  and  useful 
career,  a  handsome  competence.  He  was  born  in 
Douglas  in  1792,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1815,  and  after  studying  in  the  offices  of  Levi  Lin- 
coln and  of  Bezaleel  Taft,  of  I'xbridge,  he  began 
practice  in  that  town.  Without  great  learning  in 
the  law,  he  possessed  good  practical  judgment,  on 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  rely,  and  which  others 
soon  learned  to  respect.  His  perception  of  the  real 
gist  of  a  controversy  was  seldom  at  fault,  though 
generally  arrived  at  without  the  aid  of  labored  rea- 
soning. In  financial  matters  his  judgment  was  re- 
markably accurate.  He  became  interested  in  a  large 
number  of  liusiness  enterprises  in  his  community. 
Both  the  Blackstone  Canal  and  its  successor,  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad,  received,  in 
their  inception  and  progress,  his  encouragement  and 
assistance. 

His  townsmen  found  in  him  one  ready  to  use  his 
capital  in  sustaining  those  under  temporary  embar- 
rassment, and  to  risk  something  rather  than  see  his 
neighbors  go  to  the  wall.  He  accordingly  received 
and  retained  their  confidence,  and  was  honored  by 
elections  to  various  positions  of  trust.  His  political 
services  outside  of  Uxbridge  were  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1853,  to  which  he  was  chosen  a 
delegate  by  general  consent,  and  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  State.  He  rounded  out  nearly  four-score  years 
of  honored  and  useful  life,  and  died  at  the  residence 
of  .Judge  Chapin,  his  son-in-law,  in  1872. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  among  the  prominent  men 
who  have  been  members  of  this  bar,  one  whose  life 
was  spent  in  other  than  professional  pursuits,  but 
who  always  felt  a  pride  in  his  connection  with  the 
law,  and  who  so  well  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion that  the  bar  may  well  be  proud  to  number  him 
among  their  honored  dead. 

Stki'hex  Salisbury,  the  son  of  a  Worcester  mer- 
chant bearing  the  same  name,  was  born  in  1798.  His 
father  had  been  successful  in  establishing  in  the 
small  town  an  extensive  business  and  a  home  where 
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a  refined  and  generous  hospitality  was  exercised. 
From  the  influence  of  the  latter  the  sou  went  out  to 
Leicester  Academy  and  Harvard  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1817,  carrying  with  him  everywhere 
the  evidence  of  that  home  culture  in  his  dignified 
courtesy  and  unswerving  integrity.  He  studied  law 
with  Samuel  Burnside,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
though  he  had  no  need  and  probab*ly  no  intention  of 
making  professional  labors  his  life-work.  For  seve- 
ral years  he  assisted  in  the  care  of  his  father's  prop- 
erty, and  in  1829,  when  he  became  its  sole  owner  by 
inheritance,  he  assumed  the  duties  which  he  felt  J^hat 
the  possession  of  wealth  devolved  upon  him,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  conscientiously  discharge  every  re- 
sponsibility. Absolved  from  the  necessity  of  any 
labor  if  he  had  so  chosen,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
industrious  of  men.  A  diligent  student,  he  made 
himself  familiar  not  only  with  classic  authors,  which 
were  perhaps  his  favorite  recreation,  but  with  a  great 
variety  of  lines  of  scientific  and  literary  research. 
For  thirty  years  he  presided  over  the  American  An- 
tiquarian Society,  and  frequently  contributed  from 
his  pen  to  the  publications  of  that  body.  His 
wisdom  was  sought  for  in  the  conduct  of  financial, 
charitable  and  scientific  institutions,  and  to  whatever 
duties  he  assumed  he  applied  the  same  conscientious 
attention.  His  constant  endeavor  was  to  faithfully 
perform  that  which  he  felt  it  right  to  undertake.  The 
Polytechnic  Institute  located  in  Worcester  was  a  pecu- 
liar object  of  his  bounty  and  his  care.  As  president 
of  its  Board  of  Trustees  he  was  unfailing  in  his  atten- 
tion to  its  interests.  Till  the  latest  i)eriod  of  his  life 
he  was  constantly  growing  in  mental  breadth,  and 
did  not  allow  age  or  even  later  infirmity  to  repress 
his  eager  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits.  Elsewhere 
in  these  volumes  his  deeds  will  more  fitly  be  described, 
but  as  he  always  wished  to  be  counted  with  the  law- 
yers when  they  gathered  for  any  occasion  of  general 
interest,  so  we  cannot  omit  to  claim  some  share  in 
his  good  fame  whose  training  as  a  law-student  nuist 
have  aided  in  making  him  what  he  was. 

For  the  facts  contained  in  most  of  the  earlier 
sketches  in  this  chajiter  the  writer  is  principally 
indebted  to  the  scholarly  address  delivered  by  Joseph 
WiLLARD  before  the  bar  of  the  county  in  1S29.  He 
was  then  but  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age,  but  the 
address  is  characterized  by  thorough  investigation,  by 
philosophical  refiection  and  by  inspiring  views  of  the 
nobility  of  the  profession  which  he  represented.  His 
father  was  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  from  a 
line  of  ancestors  he  inherited  a  scholar's  love  for  the 
classics  and  for  literary  and  historical  investigation. 
Born  in  Cambridge  in  1798,  he  graduated  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  at  once  began  the  study  of  law  in 
Amherst,  New  Hampshire.  At  this  time  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  John  Farmer,  a  zealous  antiqua- 
rian scholar,  whose  friendship  and  advice  no  doubt 
gave  a  bent  to  the  tastes  of  the  young  man  towards 
similar  studies.      After   completing  his   professional 


studies  in  the  Cambridge  Law-School,  he  began  prac- 
tice first  in  Walthani,  and  in  1821  in  Lancaster. 
There  for  ten  years  he  gave  attention  to  business 
with  considerable  success.  He  could  not  forego  liter- 
ary work,  however,  and  was  one  of  the  writers  for  the 
Worcester  Magazine,  a  periodical  devoted  to  historical 
and  literary  topics,  especially  those  of  a  local  charac- 
ter. His  most  elaborate  work,  which  appeared  in 
those  pages,  was  a  history  of  the  town  of  Lancaster, 
which  exhibits  his  habits  of  careful  and  minute 
investigation  and  his  eicellent  taste  and  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  his  material. 

In  1830  he  married  a  Boston  lady,  and  soon  after- 
wards removed  to  that  city,  continuing  to  practice 
until  1840.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed,  by  Gov- 
ernor Everett,  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Suffolk  County.  This  office,  through  the  changes 
of  the  style  of  the  court,  and  after  the  clerkship  be- 
came an  elective  position,  he  held  till  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  With  its  duties  he  made  himself 
thoroughly  conversant.  On  the  great  multiplicity  of 
questions  of  practice  constantly  arising,  his  opinion 
came  to  be  regarded  as  almost  equal  to  a  Supreme 
Court  decision.  His  methodical  habits  kept  the  large 
accumulation  of  papers  and  records  in  perfect  order 
and  available  for  instant  reference,  and  he  seems  to 
have  transmitted  to  his  son  the  same  capacity  for 
the  successful  administration  of  that  difficult  position. 

He  found  in  retirement  from  practice  more  leisure 
for  his  favorite  historical  studies.  The  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  of  both  of  which  learned 
bodies  he  was  an  active  member,  are  enriched  by  his 
papers  on  a  variety  of  topics.  A  work  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  life  of 
General  Knox.  The  manuscript  materials  entrusted 
to  him  were  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  the  labor  of  ar- 
ranging the  letters  and  documents  taxed  his  powers 
for  a  long  time.  He  became  intensely  interested  in 
the  work,  and  after  his  strength  was  insuflicient  for 
any  other  exertion  he  insisted  on  the  attempt  to  go 
on  with  this  labor  of  love.  But  it  was  not  permitted 
him  to  complete  the  task.  In  1865  he  died,  amid  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  conflict  of  arms  which  had 
aroused  his  fervent  patriotism  and  in  which  had  been 
sacrificed  the  life  of  his  eldest  son. 

Mr.  Willard  had  early  connected  himself  with  the 
Free-Soil  party.  His  conscience  deeply  felt  the  sin 
of  slave-holding,  and  he  welcomed  the  war  as  the 
means  of  deliverance  from  that  burden.  A  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  an  English  friend,  in  reply  to 
some  hostile  criticisms  of  the  English  press,  was 
widely  circulated  and  largely  instrumental  in  inform- 
ing public  opinion  in  England  on  the  true  merits  of 
the  Northern  position. 

Twenty-seven  years  after  Mr.  Willard's  historical 
sketch  of  our  bar  from  its  beginning,  the  tale  was 
taken  up  and  carried  on  in  graceful  diction,  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  by  Emory  Washburn,  a  cotemporary 
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and  literary  associate  of  Mr.   Willard.    From   tills  I 
addre.s8  are  borrowed  many  of  the  details  that  have 
appeared  in  these  pages.     Its  author  was  borji  in  Lei- 
cester in  1800,  and  prepared  forcoiiego  in  that  admir- 
able school,  which   has  been  the  chief  glory  of  tlie 
town.      His   father   died  in  the  lad's   seventh  year, 
leaving  him  to  the   care  of  his   mother,  to  whom, 
through   her  life,  he  manifested  a  most  devoted  at- 
tachment, and  of  his  pastor,  Dr.  Jloore.     This  gen- 
tleman was  called  to  a  professorshi]>   in  Dartmouth 
College,  and  took  with  him    his  prolfgc,  then  only 
thirteen  years  old.     In  1815  Professor  Moore  became  \ 
president  of  Williams  College,  and  thither  Mr.  Wash- 
burn followed  his  fortunes,  and  there  graduated  in  ! 
1817.      His  experience  in  small  colleges  made  him 
a  firm  believer  in  the  superior  advantage  of  the  more 
intimate  association  of  pupils  with  instructors  there 
possible.     He  was  always  a  stanch  and  useful  friend 
of  his  alma   mater.     I'art  of  his  professional  studies 
were  pui-sued  in  the  office  of  Judge  Dewey  in  Wil- 
liamstown,  and  for  a  year  he  attended  the  Harvard  I 
Law  School.     Soon  after  his  admission,  in  1S21,  he 
opened  an  office  in  Leicester,  where  he  remained  for 
seven  years.     During  this  period  he  served  his  town  t 
as  clerk  and  as  Uepresentative  in  the  General  Court. 
Becoming  interested  with  the  founders  of  the  llor- 
retter  Mugitzine  in   preserving  the  memorials  of  the 
past  life  of  this  vicinity,  he  wrote  with  great  fidelitv 
and  published  in  various  numbers  of  that  periodical  I 
a  history  of  Leicester  and  of  its  academy.     In   1828 
his  mother  died,  and  the  chief  tie  which  bound  him  j 
to  the  village  having  thus  been  broken,  he  removed 
to  Worcester.     That  town  then  had  a  population  of 
some  four  thousand,  but  among  them  was  Lincoln, 
the  Governor  of  the  State;  John  Davis,  dividing  his 
time  between  the  duties  of  a  member  of  Congress  and  , 
a  lawyer  in  active  practice;  Charles  .Vllen  and  Sam-  j 
uel  Burnside. 

Mr.  Washburn's  clients  followed  him  from  Leices- 
ter and  he  soon  attracted  others.  In  18^)1  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  John  Davis,  succeeding  Mr.  Allen 
in  that  relation.  His  faculty  nf  making  every  man 
who  came  to  him  for  advice  feel  that  he  had  found  a 
personal  friend,  that  his  cause  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  wiio  had  not  only  the  ability  but  the  sympathetic 
interest  to  make  the  most  of  it,  secured  to  Mr.  Wash- 
burn in  a  remarkable  degree  the  aflfectionate  adher- 
ence of  hosts  of  clients.  His  industry  was  incessant 
and  untiring,  and  his  success  proportionate.  Gov- 
ernor Bullock  says  of  him,  "'His  leading  competitors 
at  the  bar  were  clearer  in  statement,  more  incisive  in 
their  arguments.  Governor  Washburn  was  never  a 
rhetorician.  I  perceived,  however,  that  there  was  a 
moral  ])ower  of  confidence  behind  him  which  was 
oiual  to  the  power  of  elo(|uence."  "  His  great  source 
of  influence  over  juries  was  the  kindliness,  the 
genuineness  of  his  nature.''  Juries  believed  in  the 
honesty  of  the  man.  He  was  able  so  thoroughly  to 
identify  himself  with  his  client's  view  of  the  fact.s,  as 


to  impress  others  with  the  sincerity  of  his  own  con- 
viction of  its  truth. 

In  18:58  lie  was  again  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  presented  and  ably  supported 
the  first  re])ort  in  favor  of  a  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Albany.  In  1841  and  1842  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate.  For  three  year* 
he  iissumed  the  duties  of  a  »/i«i  priii$  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  for  two  years  more  re- 
sided in  Lowell  a.s  the  agent  of  a  manufacturing  cor- 
poration, but  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  county 
whe«e  he  was  best  known  and  best  beloved  was  his 
real  vocation,  and  to  it  he  returned  with  added  zeal 
and  undimini>hed  success. 

One  of  the  large  number  of  tasks  in  which  he  found 
pleasure  and  recreation,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  ex- 
acting professional  cares,  was  the  preparation  of  the 
"Judicial  History  of  Ma^sachusetts  "  down  to  Kevo- 
lutionary  times,  a  work  involving  a  vast  amount  of 
research  and  containing  most  valuable  information 
for  the  student  of  the  growth  of  our  modes  of  legal 
procedure. 

While  absent  in  Europe  in  185:?  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Whigs  for  Governor  of  the  State,  and  was 
elected  by  a  narrow  majority.  The  next  year  he  was 
defeated  by  the  "Know-Nothings,"  and  returned  to 
the  calling  for  which  he  was  most  fitted. 

Whether  his  success  was  greater  as  an  advocate  or 
as  an  instructor  in  the  law,  may  be  open  to  question. 
In  the  year  185i)  he  became  Bussey  professor  of  law 
in  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  and  for  twenty 
years  lectured  before  successive  cl.isses  of  students 
with  ever-increasing  reputation,  and  adding  to  the 
ranks  of  his  devoted  admirere  every  disciple  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  kindly  counsel  which 
he  mingled  witli  his  instruction.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  "  Few  professors  have  enjoyed  in  so  full  a  meas- 
ure the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  students  of 
that  renowned  seat  of  learning.  None  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  the  etVort  to  inspire  the  young  men 
of  the  bar  with  lofty  ideas  and  |iure  purposes.  It  was 
not  his  j«ower  as  a  lecturer  upon  legal  topics,  though 
respectable,  by  which  he  exerted  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  and  future  course  of  the  student, 
but  his  private  conversations  and  advice  based  on 
long  experience  .  .  .  and  an  earnest,  unaffected  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  prospects  of  every  young 
man  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  relation  of  instructor 
and  adviser."  During  his  professorship  he  published 
aireatise  on  the  "American  Law  of  Real  Property,"' 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  the 
text-book  of  students  and  the  reliable  reference  of 
the  practitioner  to-day.  Both  this  work  ami  his  vol- 
ume on  "  Easements,"  are  marked  by  the  most  careful 
investigation  of  authorities  and  the  presentation  in 
the  fullest  manner  of  every  phase  of  the  subject.  In 
the  effort  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  the  writer  some- 
times becomes  prolix,  but  whatever  of  force  is  lost  in 
repetitions  is  compensated  by  the  addition  of  prece- 
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dents  and  citations.  In  1876  he  resigned  his  profes- 
sor's chair,  but  even  then  did  not  give  up  his 
ambition  to  be  u-seful.  As  a  Representative  in  the 
General  Court  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was 
actively  at  work  in  the  ehairmanship  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  and  as  senior  member  of  the  House  ex- 
hibited the  same  fresh  interest  in  public  matters  as 
when  one  of  its  youngest  members  he  represented 
Princeton,  half  a  century  before.  In  1877  he  died 
with  mental  powers  in  full  activity,  and  the  aflection- 
ate  eulogies  which  were  pronounced  by  his  fellows  in 
every  relationship  of  his  busy  life  testified  t«  the 
deep  impression  which  his  geuial  manners  and  uni- 
versal sympathy  had  made  upon  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

When  Judge  Nathaniel  Paine  retired  from  his  long 
and  honerable  service  of  thirty-five  years  in  the  Pro- 
bate Court  he  was  succeeded  by  IiiA  M.  Bartox,  a 
counsellor  practicing  in  O.^ford.  In  that  town  he  was 
born  in  1790.  During  a  portion  of  his  course  at 
Brown  University  he  was  a  room-mate  of  Horace 
Jlann,  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed  in  their  subse- 
quent careers.  After  graduating  iu  1819,  he  studied 
law  with  Sumner  Hastow,  in  O.xford,  with  Levi  Lin- 
coln, and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  then  recently 
established.  He  was  one  of  the  first  three  to  graduate 
from  that  institution.  In  1822  he  opened  his  oflJce 
in  his  native  town,  and  there  continued  practice  for 
fourteen  years.  As  an  adviser  he  was  careful  and  con- 
scientious, desirous  rather  of  avoiding  danger  for  his 
client  than  of  risking  his  interests  by  over-boldness. 
As  an  advocate  he  attained  considerable  success.  Not 
a  brilliant  orator,  his  efforts  were  characterized  by  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  perform  his  duty  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  his  well-known  integrity  secured  to  him 
always  respectful  consideration  by  courts  and  juries. 
From  1836  to  1844  he  presided  with  impartiality  in 
the  Probate  Court,  and  by  his  kindly  sympathy 
maintained  the  traditions  of  that  tribunal  as  the 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  helpless  and  the 
afflicted.  Upon  his  resignation  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  the  late  Peter  C.  Bacon,  to  which  Mr. 
Barton's  son  was  admitted  later,  and  for  several  years 
the  business  of  the  firm  was  of  extensive  proportions, 
and  its  name  familiar  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county. 
In  1S49  his  feeble  health  compelled  his  retirement 
hvm  active  practice,  but  did  not  prevent  his  acting 
as  counsel  in  chambers  during  many  years.  In  this, 
perhaps  the  most  agreeable  branch  of  legal  practice 
to  one  of  non-combative  instinct,  he  found  his  judg- 
ment souglit  and  relied  upon  by  a  large  circle  of 
clients.  He  took  his  fair  share  of  the  responsibility 
in  matters  of  public  interest.  For  three  years  he 
represented  Oxford  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  Sena- 
tor in  18;i2  and  18.34.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  coniniissioncrs  to  revise  the 
statutes  of  the  State,  and  bring  into  shape,  available 
for  use,  the  mass  of  public  legislation  whicli  had 
grown  to  be  an  almost  chaotic  tangle  of  repeals  and 


amendments.  The  plan  of  this  first  revision  has  been 
substantially  adhered  to  in  subsequent  codifications. 
His  addresses  on  several  occasions  gave  proof  of  tastes 
for  historical  investigation,  which  were  not,  however, 
developed  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  lived  until 
1867. 

Alfred  Dwight  Fostek  should  be  included  in 
these  sketches  as  one  of  a  line  of  lawyers  who  have  been 
ornaments  of  this  bar.  His  father  and  grandfather 
have  received  notice  as  judges  of  our  courts,  and  his 
son  attained  the  same  title  with  even  greater  distinc- 
tion. Mr.  Foster  was  born  in  1800,  in  Brookfield,  the 
residence  of  his  ancestors.  After  graduating  from 
Harvard,  in  1819,  he  studied  with  Mr.  Burnside,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822.  After  only  two 
years  attention  to  practice,  he  withdrew  from  business, 
and  lived  a  life  of  quiet  and  useful  leisure  until  his 
death,  in  1852.  He  served  in  one  or  two  public  capaci- 
ties after  his  removal  to  Worcester,  in  1828,  and 
acquired  and  retained  the  entire  respect  of  the  com- 
munity. 

One  of  Judge  Washburn's  most  intimate  friends 
through  a  score  of  years,  until  death  severed  the  ties, 
was  Thomas  Kixnicutt.  Born  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1800,  the  same  year  with  Mr.  Washburn,  he  graduated 
with  high  honors  from  Brown  University  in  1822. 
His  law  studies  were  pursued  in  the  school  at  Litch- 
field, in  the  offices  of  Francis  Baylie,  of  Taunton,  and 
of  Governor  Davis.  In  1825  he  was  admitted  and 
began  business  in  Worcester.  His  physical  powers 
were  never  of  the  strongest,  and  his  gentle  nature 
shunned  the  contests  of  the  court-room  and  the  politi- 
cal arena.  He  did,  however,  serve  several  terms  in 
both,  branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  twice 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  found  his  true 
sphere  on  the  bench  of  the  Probate  Court,  where  he 
succeeded  Judge  Thomas  in  1848,  and  presided  until 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  ten  years  later.  His 
winning  presence,  gentle  manners  and  affectionate 
disposition  endeared  him  greatly  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  With  several  of  the  financial  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  he  was  connected,  and  his  sagacious 
judgment  in  their  conduct  was  constantly  approved. 
His  was  one  of  those  characters  which,  courting  no 
publicity,  by  its  sweetness  and  purity  helps  to 
brighten  the  aspect  of  a  world  sometimes  too  busy  to 
even  notice  the  shadows  which  overspread  it. 

Isaac  Davis'  was  born  in  Northborough,  an  agri- 
cultural town  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  county,  June 
2,  1799.  His  ancestors,  for  seven  generations,  had 
been  inhal)itants  of  Massachusetts,  and  possessed 
marked  family  traits;  conspicuous  among  them  were 
rugged  honesty,  energy,  independence  of  character, 
industry  and  public  spirit. 

His  earliest  progenitor  in  New  England  was  Dolor 
Davis,  the  precise  time  of  whose  arrival  on  these 
shores  is  not  known,  but  he  is  believed  to  have  been 
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one  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  the  Plymouth  colony. 
He  is  known  to  have  dwelt  in  Cambridge  in  1<)34,  to 
have  marricil  Margery  Willard,  sister  of  Major  Simon 
Willard,  formerly  of  Kent,  England,  and  a  distiii- 
guislied  soldier  in  the  Indian  wars  of  this  ccdony,  and 
to  have  died  in  Barnstable,  in  the  Plymouth  colony, 
in  11173. 

Samuel,  the  younger  of  Dolor  Davis'  two  sons,  mar- 
ried Mary  Meads.  Simon,  the  youngest  of  Samuel's 
five  sons,  was  born  August  9,  1683,  and  attained  the 
age  of  eiglity  years.  Of  his  sons,  the  oldest — bearing 
the  same  name — was  born  in  1713,  married  Mannali 
3ate9,  lived  in  the  town  of  Holden  and  was  tlie 
father  of  eleven  children.  Isaac,  the  ninth  of  these, 
was  born  February  27,  1749,  married  Anna  Hrigham 
and  lived  in  Xorthborough.  Phineas,  the  eldest  of 
liis  eleven  children,  was  born  September  12,  1772, 
married  JIartha  Eager,  October  12,  1793,  and,  like  his 
father  and  grandfather,  was  blessed  with  a  family  of 
eleven  children. 

Isaac,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  fourth  of 
this  numerous  progeny.  In  his  boyhood  the  industry 
of  the  inland  towns  of  Massachusetts  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  farming,  with  some  few  primitive 
manufactures.  Even  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New 
England,  and  the  seat  of  a  large  foreign  commerce, 
had  scarcely  one-fourth  as  many  inhabitants  as  Wor- 
cester has  now.  Hanipsliire  County,  with  its  rich 
farming  lands,  was  by  far  the  most  populous  county 
in  the  State,  AVorcester  and  Essex  approaching  it 
most  nearly.  Mr.  Davis'  father  was  a  tanner  and 
currier,  an  upright  and  respected  citizen.  In  his 
household  the  homely  virtues  of  piety,  industry  and 
frugality  were  cultivated  and  flourished.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  begun  and  continueil  at  home  by 
the  example  and  conversation  of  their  parents,  the 
reading  of  a  few  liut  good  books,  and  the  early  study 
of  the  Bible,  was  pursued  in  the  district  school.  The 
time  not  80  employed  was  given  to  the  tasks  of  the 
shop  and  the  farm. 

The  district  schools  of  those  days  laid  a  substantial 
foundation  for  the  building  of  a  serviceable  and 
comely  edifice  of  mental  attainment  and  culture,  but 
they  did  not  carry  the  acf)uisition  of  knowledge  very 
far.  A  boy  of  an  inquiring  and  eager  mind  soon 
learned  what  they  had  to  teach.  The  course  of  school 
studies  having  been  early  coiu]>leted,  Isaac  Davis 
went  to  work  in  his  father's  shop,  and  might  probably 
have  adopted  his  trade,  but  for  an  injury  whicli  dis- 
abled him  for  a  time  from  bodily  labor.  While  re- 
covering from  this  hurt,  conscious  of  mental  powers 
to  which  the  mechanical  occupation  of  his  father 
would  not  give  full  scope,  even  if  he  should  ever  be 
sound  enough  in  body  to  resume  it,  his  ambition, 
stimulated,  doubtless,  by  the  example  of  his  uncle, 
John  Davis,  then  beginning  the  practice  of  law,  in 
which,  as  in  politics  and  statesmanship,  he  made  an 
illustrious  reputation,  the  young  man  resolved  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  professional   life.     The  obstacles  in 


his  way  would  now  be  thought  great,  but  they  were 
not  greater  than  those  which  the  young  men  of  tliat  day 
who  entered  the  professions  were  accustomed  to  sur- 
mount, and  Mr.  Davis'  energy  and  perseverance  were 
amply  adei|uate  to  the  task  which  he  |)roposed  for 
himself  His  parents,  burdened  with  the  su|>port 
of  a  large  family  of  young  children,  could  give  him 
little  assistance,  and  he  depended  largely  on  his  own 
exertions  for  support  and  the  cost  of  his  educa- 
tion. 

lie  began  his  preparation  for  college  at  Leicester, 
and  completed  it  at  Lancaster  Academy,  and  entered 
Brown  University  in  1818,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  credit  in  1822.  Giving  lessons  in  penmanship 
and  teaching  school  in  winter  were  among  the  means 
by  which  he  paid  his  way  through  college.  After  his 
graduation  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  uni- 
versity, at  the  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars,  and  at 
the  same  time  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  oflice  of 
General  Carpenter,  then  one  of  the  lea<lers  of  the 
Rhode  Island  bar.  After  a  few  months'  trial  of  this 
divided  employment  he  resolved  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  law,  and,  removing  to  Worcester,  entered 
as  a  student  theoffice  of  Lincoln  &  Davis.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  office  was  large  and  varied,  and  gave  the 
student  excellent  opportunities  for  learning  the  prac- 
tical details  of  i)rofessional  work  in  all  its  branches. 
While  iMirsuing  his  studies  .Mr.  Davis  earned  some- 
thing toward  his  support  by  emjdoying  the  time 
which  a  young  man,  less  patient  of  continuous  labor 
and  less  eager  for  independence,  might  have  given — 
and  perhaps  wisely — to  recreation,  in  copying  deeds 
in  the  office  of  the  register. 

Soon  after  he  entered  the  oftice  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
senior  ])artner,  was  chosen  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
the  year  after  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  Thi.s  appointment  and  the  distin- 
guished political  honors,  which  soon  followed,  re- 
moved him  permanently  from  practice,  and  upon  Mr. 
Davis'  admirsion  to  the  bar,  in  1825,  he  proposed  to 
his  uncle,  then  conducting  the  business  alone,  to  be- 
come his  partner,  receiving  as  his  share  of  the  income 
one-third  of  the  i>rofits  of  the  business  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  This  ofler  was  declined,  and  the 
uncle  advised  his  nephew  to  begin  practice  in  one  of 
the  smaller  towns  of  the  county,  where  the  competi- 
tion would  be  less  active,  with  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing to  Worcester  when  he  had  established  a  business 
and  reputation.  But  the  young  lawyer  had  no  liking 
for  a  timid  |)olicy.  He  preferred  to  face  the  greatest 
difficulties  at  once  and  had  no  distrust  of  his  ability 
to  surmount  them.  He  therefore  opened  an  office  in 
Worcester,  and  it  wa.s  not  long  before  his  talents  were 
discovered  and  employed  by  clients  in  such  numbers 
as  amply  to  justify  his  confidence  in  himself. 

The  Worcester  bar  at  that  time  was  very  strong. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  county  in  the  United 
States  was  there  then  a  group  of  lawyers  more 
remarkable  for  native  ability,  legal  attainments  and 
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skill  in  adviicney  than  those  strenuously  competing 
for  the  professional  business  of  this  little  town  of  six 
or  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Francis  Blake,  then 
near  the  close  of  his  brilliant  professional  life,  who 
was  said  by  Governor  Lincoln  to  be  the  most  eloquent 
man  he  had  ever  heard  at  this  bar;  Pliny  Merrick, 
Emory  Washburn,  Charles  Allen,  John  Davis,  Ira  M. 
Barton,  each  one  of  whom  would  have  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  lawyers  anywhere,  were  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  the  full  tide  of  their  professional  activity.  Into 
this  distinguished  company  Mr.  Davis  came  as  a  com- 
petitor for  the  prizes  and  honors  of  the  profession, 
alert,  intrepid,  confident,  as  eager  for  work  as  for 
honor,  of  exhaustless  tenacity  and  endurance.  His 
office  dockets  show  that,  within  three  years  of  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  he  had  been  employed  in  more 
than  two  thousand  cases.  Long  before  the  end  of 
that  period  his  uncle  had  changed  his  mind  about  the 
partnership,  and  had  offered  the  successful  young 
lawyer  much  better  terms  than  he  had  refused  to  con- 
cede a  year  before.  But  Mr.  Davis  was  not  then 
willing  to  be  second  in  the  management  of  his  profes- 
sional business,  even  to  a  man  so  eminent  as  his  uncle, 
John  Davis,  then  was. 

His  success  was  remarkable,  aid  the  labor  which 
his  constantly  growing  practice  required  was  beyond 
the  capacity  of  most  men.  As  his  fortunes  improved 
his  interests  and  cares  extended  beyond  the  lines  of 
his  profession.  He  had  an  intelligent  concern  for  the 
growth  and  welfare  of  the  town,  and  everything 
which  promised  to  advance  its  prosperity  or  its  intel- 
lectual, moral  or  religious  improvement  engaged  his 
attention  and  receive<l  the  advantage  of  his  helpful 
counsel,  powerful  advocacy  and  financial  support. 
His  surplus  earnings  were  sagaciously  invested  in  real 
estate  and  in  the  shares  of  many  industrial  and  finan- 
cial corporations.  His  mind  had  that  happy  mixture 
of  enterprise  and  prudence  which  led  him  to  avoid,  as  if 
by  instinct,  though  really  by  acute  intelligence,  wide 
knowledge  of  business  and  swift  computation  of  the 
elements  of  success  or  failure,  undertakings  which, 
though  plausible,  lacked  substantial  merit,  and  to 
support  by  his  capital  and  credit  others  in  which, 
while  many  prudent  men  deemed  them  hazardous, 
his  shrewd  insight  discovered  the  germs  of  sure  and 
productive  growth. 

His  services  as  trustee  and  director  of  moneyed  and 
manufacturing  corporations  were  highly  valued.  He 
was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Quinsigamond 
Bank,  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
of  the  Merchants'  and  Farmere'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  a  director  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
Railroad  Com])any,  and  a  large  stockholder  in  other 
railroads,  in  the  Washburn  Iron  Company  and  in 
many  other  industrial  enterprises.  His  good  fortune 
gave,  and  his  helpful  spirit  prompted  him  to  improve, 
frequent  opportunities  of  aiding  at  a  critical  moment 
men  of  enterprise  and  merit,  whose  business,  gener- 
ally sound,  was  straitened  or  threatened  with  dis- 


aster by  temporary  causes.  If  his  judgment  approved 
the  risk,  his  assistance  had  no  bounds  except  the  limit 
of  his  own  resources.  His  confidence  in  the  men 
whom  he  trusted  or  in  the  reasonableness  of  their 
hopes  was  rarely,  if  ever,  misplaced.  There  are  many 
prosperous  men  and  valuable  industries  in  Worcester 
to-day  that,  but  for  his  liberality,  guided  by  a  cool  and 
accurate  judgment,  would  have  been  wrecked  by  dis- 
aster in  their  beginnings.  Mr.  Davis  did  not  in  such 
cases  make  hard  conditions,  or  regard  his  advances 
of  money  or  credit  as  speculations  from  which,  in  the 
event  of  success,  he  had  the  right  to  exact  extraordi- 
nary profits  in  consideration  of  unusual  risks.  He 
counted  with  confidence  upon  success  and  expected 
no  greater  returns  than  from  other  prudent  invest- 
ments. He  had,  however,  the  further  reward,  most 
gratifying  to  a  man  of  his  public  spirit,  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  given  help  when  it  was  needed, 
deserved  and  efficacious;  having  promoted  the  w-ell- 
being  of  the  community  and  gained  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-townsmen. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  early  manhood,  adopted  the  political 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  If  his  conduct 
had  been  guided  by  motives  of  personal  advancement 
only  or  chiefly,  this  would  have  been  an  unwise  step, 
for  that  party  has  been  pretty  constantly  out  of  power 
in  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  city  and  county. 
His  party  connection,  however,  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Davis'  election  to  several  positions  of  political  import- 
ance. He  was  twice  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  in 
1843  and  1854 ;  once  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  1852 ;  to  tlie  Governor's  Council  in  1851;  to  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853  and  three 
times  to  the  mayoralty  of  Worcester,  in  1856,  1858 
and  1861.  The  Democratic  party  three  times  made 
him  its  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  fiom  1852 
to  1860;  was  twice  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  and 
in  1855  was  chairman  of  the  board.  President  Pierce 
offered  him  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  but  he  declined  the  offer. 

Mr.  Davis  was  always  sincerely  religious.  Theo- 
logically and  ecclesiastically  he  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was 
president,  for  several  years,  of  the  State  Convention 
of  the  denomination,  and  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  gave  liberally  to  the 
charitable,  religious  and  educational  operations  of 
this  sect.  His  benefactions  to  the  Worcester  Academy 
were  especially  liberal.  He  was  president  of  its  board 
of  trustees  for  forty  years,  and  was  also  a  trustee  and 
a  Fellow  of  Brown  University.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

Mr.  Davis  will  long  be  remembered  among  those 
who  were  most  influential  in  making  Worcester  what 
it  is.  As  a  lawyer,  while  pre-eminence  in  learning  or 
elocpience  is  not  claimed  for  him,  he  was  remarkably 
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successful  ill  advocacy,  and  stood  in  the  front  rank, 
in  the  extent  of  his  business  and  the  deserved  confi- 
dence of  his  clients,  among  the  lawyers  of  liis  day. 
He  was  a  great  force  in  tlie  coinnuinity.  His  vigorous 
expression  of  positive  opinions,  his  wise  counsels,  his 
judicious  investments  and  benefactions,  made  him  one 
(if  those  who  give  impetus  and  tlirection  to  the  activi- 
ties of  town  or  city,  church,  State  and  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
liini  by  Columbia  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by 
Itrowii  University. 

In  ISid  he  married  Mary  H.  Estabrook,  daughter 
iif  Joseph  Estabrook,  of  Royalston,  Mass.  She  died 
in  1875.  They  had  ten  children, — four  sons  and  six 
daughters, — all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one 
gon  who  died  in  infancy,  lived  to  be  married. 

Mr.  D.wis  died  at  his  home  in  Worcester,  April  1, 
I880,  at  the  nge  of  eighty-three  years  and  ten  months. 

WiLI-I  AM  LiXCOI.X  and  Cuitl.'^TOPHER  C.  B.\I.1)WIS 

were  two  kindred  spirits  whose  tastes  for  letters  led 
them  from  the  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law  to  more  con- 
genial historical  studies.  The  first,  born  in  Worcester 
in  1801,  w:is  of  that  sturdy  stock  of  which  two  succes- 
sive generations  have  received  notice  in  these  pages. 
While  one  brother,  Levi,  was  Governor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, another  brother,  Enoch,  was  Governor 
iif  Maine,  and  another,  John,  was  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate, William  wiw  creditably  representing  his  native 
town  in  the  House  of  Re[>resentatives, — a  record  of 
simultaneous  public  service  perhaps  never  etjualed 
I'V  the  members  of  one  tamily.  The  subject  of  this 
-ketch  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1822,  and  after 
studies  with  his  brother  Enoch,  with  John  Davis  and 
Rejoice  Newton,  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1S2.5. 
For  some  years  he  w:w  in  partnership  with  Mr.  New- 
ton in  practice,  but  his  real  intere-sts  were  in  another 
line  of  thought.  With  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  year  after  himself,  he 
founded  the  Wurceiler  Magazine,  of  which  mention 
has  more  than  once  been  made,  and  in  the  editing 
and  writing  lor  that  publication  each  toolc  more  de- 
light than  in  drawing  conveyances  or  preparing 
briefs. 

In  1836  Mr.  Lincoln  published  his  "History  of 
Worcester,"  a  work  containing  a  great  amount  of  val- 
uable information  relative  to  the  early  days  of  this 
now  ))rosperous  city. 

Mr.  Haldwin  was  a  native  of  Templeton,  born  in 
ISW,  and  was  educated   at   Leicester  .\cademy  and 
Harvard  College.     He  practiced  in  Worcester,  Barre 
and  Sutton,  but  was  glad  to  finally  abandon  the  pro-  ' 
fession  when  elected  librarian  of  the  .\merican  Anti-  1 
quarian   Society   in    Worcester.     Among  the   books  i 
and  ancient  manuscripts  of  that  learneil  institution 
be  found  his  proper  sphere  of  usefulness.     He  died 
at  thirty-five  and   his   friend   Lincoln   survived   him 
but  eight  years.     Both  were  of  that  modest  disposi- 
tion  which   loves   best   the   scholar's  seclusion,  but  ' 


which  in  the  glow  of  friendly  intercourse,  opens  out 
into  kindly  humor,  and  brightens  with  playful  wit 
the  hours  of  social  rela.vation. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  succes,ior  as  librarian  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  wjus  also  bred  »  lawyer.  SamJ'EI.  F. 
Haven  was  born  in  Dedham  in  1801!  and  attended 
Phillips  Academy  in  Audover  and  Phillips,  Exeter, 
before  entering  Harvard,  in  1822.  After  two  year* 
there  he  removed  to  Amherst,  where  he  graduated  111 
1S2(>.  For  a  few  years  alter  admission  to  the  bar 
he  practiced  in  Dedham  and  Lowell,  but  his  life- 
work,  fnmi  1838  until  his  death,  in  1881,  was  as  a 
historical  scholar  and  arcba'ologist  in  the  service  of 
the  society  whiclt  chose  him  for  its  olBcer. 

By  the  act  incorporating  the  city  of  Worcester, 
psissed  in  1848,  a  Police  Court  within  and  for  the  city 
was  established,  whose  jurisdiction  was  made  exclu- 
sive of  that  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  criminal  mat- 
ters, and  concurrent  with  theirs  in  civil  acti  ins.  \l 
that  time  claims  for  debt  or  damage  which  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars  in  value  were  cogniz- 
able by  the  justices  of  the  peace.  A  provision  was  in 
force  for  some  years  by  which  a  jury  of  six  might  be 
demanded  and  impaneled  to  try  the  issue  where  the 
value  sought  to  be  recovered  exceeded  twenty  did- 
lars.  So  long  as  this  court  was  in  existence  it  was 
presided  over  by  William  Nei-sox  Green',  a  native 
of  Milford,  who  had  studied  with  Air.  Burnside,  and 
came  to  the  bar  in  182".  He  was  a  son  of  William 
E.  Green,  the  partner  of  Edward  Bangs  and  of  Ed- 
ward D.  Bangs,  heretofore  mentioned.  As  a  justice 
of  the  peace  he  had,  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
city,  had  a  considerable  experience  in  hearing  and 
deciding  criminal  charges,  so  that  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench  of  the  new  court  was  the  most 
natural  selection.  For  twenty  years  he  filled  the 
position,  until  in  lS(iS  the  name  of  the  court  was, 
by  statute,  altered  to  Municipal  Court,  and,  with  al- 
most identical  powers  and  jurisdiction,  continued 
under  the  courtly  guidance  of  Judge  Williams.  Judge 
Green  died  two  years  later. 

When,  in  18.5!',  a  change  of  name  was  effected  in 
the  long-familiar  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  which 
was  substituted  the  present  "Superior  Court,"  Judge 
Edward  Mellex,  then  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  and 
for  twelve  years  accustomed  to  judicial  duties,  found 
himself  obliged  to  return  to  practice.  He  was  a 
native  of  Westborough,  a  graduate  of  Brown  in  1823, 
and  had  practiced  in  Middlesex  from  1828  until  his 
accession  to  the  bench  in  1847.  After  the  abolition 
of  his  court,  of  which  he  was  chief  justice  at  the 
time,  he  found  his  long  inexperience  in  the  advocacy 
of  causes  had  left  his  weapons  rusty,  and  dulled  the 
force  of  his  attacks.  The  State  had  received  the 
benefit  of  his  best  yejirs  and  left  him  at  an  advanced 
age  to  begin  anew  as  best  he  might.  Surely  there  is 
something  of  calculating  ingratitude  in  such  treat- 
ment of  faithful  public  servants,  which  gives  credit 
to  the  proverbial  charge  against  republics. 
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And  now,  wilh  an  affectionate  reverence  inspired  by 
personal  association,  and  cultivated  from  boyhoood 
through  the  changing  years,  until  the  writer  was  him- 
self launched  upon  his  professional  career,  it  becomes 
my  delicate  duty  to  speak  of  one  who,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  of  progress  in  the  science  of  the  law,  kept 
ever  abreast  of  change  and  improvement,  and  whom 
death  found  still  faithful  to  his  chosen  calling,  as 
when,  with  youthful  ardor,  he  first  essayed  its  arduous 
pathway. 

Petku  Child  Bacox  was  born  in  Dudley  in  1804. 
His  father,  Jeptha  Bacon,  though  not  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  was,  in  his  day,  when  every  town  had  not 
its  resident  attorney,  resorted  to  by  his  neighbors  for 
advice  in  their  affairs,  wherein  bis  judgment  and  ex- 
perience were  recognized  as  valuable  assistance.  Like 
many  other  justices  of  the  peace,  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  draft  conveyances  and  wills,  and  in  the  obser- 
vation of  his  father's  really  considerable  practice,  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Bacon  acquired  his  first  inclination 
towards  his  life-work.  After  graduating  at  Brown  in 
1827,  the  latter  entered  the  New  Haven  Law  School, 
and  supplemented  bis  studies  there  by  reading  in  the 
oflice  of  Davis  &  Allen,  in  Worcester,  Judge  Barton, 
in  Oxford,  and  George  A.  Tufts,  in  Dudley. 

During  these  preparatory  years  it  was  his  practice 
to  devote  sixteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four  to  bis 
books.  Blackstone  he  read  and  re-read  with  earnest 
attention,  and  for  years  after  be  had  entered  the  bar 
he  annually  reviewed  the  classic  pages.  For  these 
commentaries  he  always  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  as  a  groundwork  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  law,  placing  it  first  in  the  bands  of  each  of  his 
students,  commending  them  to  learn  its  definitions 
ipsissimis  verbis,  and  failing  not  to  test  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  injunction  by  his  questions.  For  two 
years  he  kept  his  office  in  his  native  town  and  for 
twelve  years  more  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Oxford. 
In  1S44  he  removed  to  Worcester  and  there,  till  with- 
in four  days  of  his  death,  with  an  interval  of  only 
one  year  of  rest,  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
law. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  came  to  the  bar  seven 
years  before  the  death  of  Benjamin  Adams,  of  Ux- 
bridge,  whose  professional  life  carried  us  back  to  the 
time  of  Judge  Ppraguc,  and  thus  connected  the  story 
wilh  tlie  earliest  stages  of  the  county's  progress. 

Upon  coming  to  Worcester  Mr.  Bacon  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  former  instructor,  Judge  Barton, 
who  had  just  resigned  the  probate  judgeship.  Levi 
Lincoln  was  then  occupied  with  the  duties  of  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  Pliny  Merrick  and  Emory 
Waslihnrn  had  just  taken  seats  on  the  bench  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  Ciiarles  Allen,  from  the  same  bench, 
in  that  year  resumed  his  practice.  Rejoice  Newton 
and  Samuel  Burnside  were  still  at  the  bar.  Isaac 
Davis  had  begun  to  interest  himself  more  extensively 
in  other  tlian  professional  employments.  Alexander 
H.   IJiillock,   Henry  Cliapin  and   Francis  II.  Dewey 


had  recently  established  their  oflices.  Of  those  now 
in  active  practice  only  Joseph  Blason,  Esq.,  was  then 
admitted,  and  he  was  then  in  Templeton.  Mr.  Bacon 
preferred  to  associate  with  himself  in  business  some 
brother  lawyer  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  the 
trial  of  causes,  and  especially  after  1865,  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  needed  rest  in  Europe,  be  left  to  younger 
partners  the  transaction  of  the  business  before  the 
courts.  After  Judge  Barton  retired  from  the  firm  of 
Barton,  Bacon  &  Barton,  in  1849,  he  was  for  a  short 
time  connected  with  the  late  Judge  Dwight  Foster. 

For  eighteen  years  the  firm  of  Bacon  &  Aldrich 
carried  on  business  in  the  most  uninterrupted  har- 
mony and  friendship  between  the  partners,  until  the 
junior  member  accepted  his  present  position  in  the 
Superior  Court.  W.  S.  B.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Bacon's 
sou  made  up  the  firm  of  Bacon,  Hopkins  &  Bacon, 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  veteran  lawyer's 
death. 

When  be  came  to  the  bar  the  whole  number  ot 
Massachusetts  Reports  was  but  twenty-five.  Making 
himself  familiar  with  these,  he  read  with  care  each 
new  volume  as  it  was  published,  and  his  one  hundred 
and  forty  volumes  are  filled  with  marginal  notes  and 
hieroglyphics,  showing  where  his  eye  had  marked  an 
important  decision  or  a  questionable  dictum.  He 
made  it  a  practice,  wbich  he  recommended  to  his 
students,  to  read  the  statement  of  facts  in  cases  in- 
volving vexed  questions,  work  out  his  own  solution 
by  investigation  of  earlier  authorities,  and  then  com- 
pare his  result  with  the  reasoning  of  the  opinion. 
No  question  of  law  ever  was  suggested  to  him  that  he 
did  not  endeavor  to  solve  either  at  the  time  or  at  the 
next  leisure  hour.  He  loved  nothing  better  than  to 
sit  with  his  students  posing  them  with  legal  conun- 
drums, or  listening  to  the  problems  which  perplexed 
them  and  arguing  out  their  moot  cases.  His  office 
thus  became  a  model  law-school,  to  whose  instruc- 
tions multitudes  of  lawyers  still  look  back  with  affec- 
tionate gratitude. 

During  his  professional  life  almost  the  whole  of 
our  system  of  equity  jurisprudence  was  brought  to 
its  present  advanced  condition.  By  piecemeal  equity 
powers  were  conferred  by  statute  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  it  was  not  until  1857  that  full  jurisdiction 
was  granted,  according  to  the  usage  and  practice  of 
Courts  of  Chancery,  and  since  that  time,  by  the  slow 
process  of  judicial  decisions  and  supplementary  stat- 
utes, great  advances  have  been  made  in  this  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  method  of  legal  procedure. 
Mr.  Bacon  was  an  equity  lawyer,  and  owned  and  read 
a  valuable  library  of  text-books  on  the  subject  long 
before  there  was  opportunity  in  our  courts  to  avail 
himself  of  most  of  its  remedial  processes. 

Three  times  be  saw  the  statutes  of  the  State  codi- 
fied after  growing  to  unwieldy  proportions,  and  his 
copies  of  the  Revised,  General  and  Public  Statutes 
each  show  his  careful  noting  of  subsequent  amend- 
ments.    '•  Always  consult  the  statutes;  never  give  an 
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opinion  without  seeing  what  the  statutes  say,"  was 
his  frequent  admonition  to  his  students.  His  learn- 
ing covered  every  branch  and  phase  of  the  wide  licld 
of  legal  doctrine.  Perhaps  the  law  of  real  property 
in  general,  and  especially  the  Massachusetts  doctrine 
of  the  rights  of  mill-owners  in  the  streams  which 
turn  their  wheels,  and  the  law  of  corporations,  m  ly 
1)0  mentioned  as  having  attracted  a  large  share  of  his 
attention. 

During  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Bank- 
rupt Law,  from  18()7  to  1878,  Mr.  Bacon  was  register 
in  bankruptcy  for  this  district.  Its  complicated  du- 
ties he  thoroughly  mastered,  and  with  patient  lideli- 
ty  discharged  its  functions,  which  were  principally 
of  a  judicial  character.  It  was  the  habit  of  his  mind 
to  cautiously  weigh  the  arguments  on  each  side  of  a 
i|uestion  on  which  his  opinion  was  sought,  and  so 
many  were  the  possible  objections  which  his  wide 
knowledge  suggested  to  either  view  that  his  final  de- 
cision was  long  in  maturing,  and  generally  given 
with  some  reservation  of  a  possible  modification. 
Like  Lord  Eldon,  he  knew  so  much  law  that  he 
knew  how  little  of  it  was  absolutely  uncontro- 
verted. 

His  most  valuable  services  were  rendered  as  coun- 
sel in  chambers,  where  the  whole  wealth  of  his  learn 
ing  and  experience  were  at  the  service  of  his  clients. 
Yet,  as  an  advocate  before  juries  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  his  practice,  he  obtained  a  large  influence 
by  the  thoroughness  of  his  preparation,  and  by  that 
evident  sincerity  which  characterized  his  every  utter- 
ance. His  arguments  on  nuestions  of  law  were  sure 
to  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  court  all  that  could,  by 
research  and  logic,  be  found  to  sustain  his  posi- 
ti<ms. 

Notwithstanding  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his 
profession.  Dr.  Bacon,  as  we  loved  to  call  him, — tor  no 
man  more  worthily  bore  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws, — 
was  interested  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  broad 
and  liberal  citizen.  His  studies  in  metaphysics,  in 
history,  in  mathematics  were  the  enjoyment  of  his 
leisure  hours.  With  the  latest  advances  in  modern 
thought  he  kept  himself  familiar,  and  the  writer  re- 
members listening  with  some  surprise  to  remarks 
which  showed  profound  reflection  on  the  latest  de- 
velopments of  the  theory  of  evolution. 

For  public  oflice  he  was  not  at  all  ambitious,  and 
one  term  in  the  State  Legislature  and  two  years  as 
mayor  of  the  city  left  him  with  a  desire  to  do  his 
duty  as  a  private  citizen,  and  this  he  conscientiously 
performed.  During  the  war  his  patriotism  wiis  lofty 
and  courageous.  Three  sons  he  gave  to  the  service 
of  his  country,  of  whom  but  one  returned.  Deeply 
as  his  affectionate  nature  felt  the  loss,  he  was  never 
heard  to  murmur  at  the  sacrifice.  His  nature  was 
singularly  open  and  kind.  It  did  not  seem  that  the 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  adopting  any  but  the 
straightforward  course  ever  occurred  to  his  mind. 
Duplicity  and  cunning  were  with  him  simply  impos- 


sible. His  strong  emotional  tendencies  he  kept  in 
check  by  seldom  speaking  of  the  topics  that  aroustd 
them  ;  but  when  he  did  have  occiusion  to  allude  to  a 
friend  who  was  no  more,  or  any  of  the  deep  convic- 
tions of  his  heart,  it  was  evident  that  his  feelings 
were  warm  and  tender  as  a  woman's.  In  1883,  with 
only  a  few  hours  interval,  the  Nestor  of  our  law- 
passed  from  his  busy  office  to  the  rot  that  remain- 
eth  for  such  righteous  mortals.  With  firm  and  ra- 
tional faith,  he  had  never  shrunk  IVom  the  last  great 
change,  and,  whatever  that  change  betokens,  no 
man's  life  gave  greater  cause  for  calmness  in  await- 
ing it  than  his  whose  kindly  face  in  portraiture  now 
lends  its  silent  inspiration  among  the  books  he 
loved. 

Blcx.iAMi.s-  Fn.VNKi.ix  Thomas. I— The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  a  grandson  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  the 
patriot-printer  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  born  in 
Boston,  February  12,  181:5. 

He  was  educated  at  Brown  University,  where  he 
graduated  in  1830,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  He 
studied  law  in  Worcester,  and  wiui  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1834,  aciiuiring,  while  siill  young,  a  large  and 
excellent  practice  and  growing  influence  in  the 
county. 

In  1842  he  represented  the  town  of  Worcester  in 
the  State  Legislature,  and  from  1844  to  1848  was 
judge  of  Probate  for  Worcester  County.  Next  to 
Governor  Washburn,  he  attained  the  largest  practice 
of  the  Worcejiter  bar,  at  the  time  when  eminence  at 
that  bar  was  an  exceptional  distinction.  Governor 
Lincoln  and  Governor  Davis  were  still  among  the 
older  members.  I'liny  Merrick,  Charles  Allen,  Emory 
Washburn,  Henry  Cliapin,  Peter  C.  Bacon,  Ira  M. 
Barton  were  his  contemporaries ;  while  a  score  of 
younger  lawyers,  now  achieving  high  distinction  in 
professional  and  public  life,  were  just  entering  into 
active  practice. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher,  in 
18.'J3,  Judge  Thomas  was  appointed,  when  barely  forty 
yeai-s  of  age,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
holding  that  position  for  six  years,  and  gaining  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation  as  an  able  and  learned  jurist. 

in  1859  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  inadequacy  of  the  salary,  and 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  practiced  and  held  a 
position  in  the  front  rank  at  the  bar.  In  18(j1-ij3  he 
served  one  term  in  Congress,  and  in  18G8,  upon  the 
retirement  of  Chief  Justice  Bigelow,  he  was  nomin- 
ated, by  Governor  Bullock,  to  the  Council  for  chief 
justice  of  the  Commonwealth,  but,  after  »n  unpleasant 
controversy,  failed  of  confirmation. 

This  is  but  a  slight  outline  of  the  relations  Judge 
Thomas  held  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  greater  part  of  his  active  life  was  spent  in  the 
discharge  of  professional  duties  which  have  small 
place  in  history,  and  will  pass  from  memory  to  tradi- 
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tion  with  the  generation  that  knew  and  trusted  and 
honored  him. 

He  wa.s  particularly  skilled  in  the  law  of  wills  and 
trusts,  and  in  this  branch  of  the  law  had  no  rival. 
On  the  bench  he  was  distinguished  for  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  defended  the  constitutional  privileges 
secured  by  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  especially 
trial  by  jury. 

His  most  celebrated  opinion  is  the  powerful  dis- 
senting judgment  delivered  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
monwealth vs.  Anthes,  .5  Gray,  in  which  he  vindicated 
the  right  of  juries  to  determine,  under  the  general 
issue,  the  law  as  well  as  the  facts  in  criminal  trials. 
His  view  was  subsequently  sustained  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  re-enacted  the  statute  in  18G0. 

His  studios,  both  in  law  and  government,  took  a 
wide  range,  and  he  was  well  read  in  history  and  in 
English  literature.  With  the  bar  he  has  ever  been 
very  popular. 

His  associates,  and  especially  those  younger  than 
himself,  were  attracted  to  him  not  more  by  his  varied 
learning  and  talents  than  by  his  pure  and  amiable 
character.  The  greatest  regrets  were  e.xpressed  when 
he  left  the  bench,  and  no  man  has  ever  been  more 
liighly  respected  at  the  bar. 

In  the  heat  of  controversy  excited  by  his  nomina- 
tion as  chief  justice,  he  was  opposed  on  grounds 
chiefly  political,  but  also  on  the  ground  of  a  habit  of 
dissenting,  which  at  that  time  was  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  disqualification. 

But  Governor  Bullock,  in  justifying  his  nomination 
to  the  Council,  replied  that,  of  the  nineteen  hundred 
cases  reported  during  the  six  years  that  Judge  Thomas 
held  a  seat  upon  the  bench,  he  dissented  in  only  four, 
not  by  pride  of  opinion,  but  by  the  interests  of  truth 
and  justice.  And  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  then 
and  now  one  of  its  wisest  and  most  learned  members, 
writing  u])on  the  same  objection,  said: 

•'  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  the  court  should 
stand  together.  Division  is  sometimes  an  indication 
of  weakness.  But  it  is  a  much  greater  weakness  to 
insist  upon  this  point  to  the  exclusion  of  the  qus-stion 
of  what  is  right ;  and  when  a  judge  is  held  up  to 
ridicule  merely  because  he  difl'ers  from  bis  associates, 
it  will  be  the  saddest  sign  of  all.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  honest  dissent  of  an  able  magistrate, 
although  repeatedly  exercised,  is  ever  regarded  with 
contempt  by  honorable  associates,  by  the  public,  or 
by  the  legal  profession." 

This,  however,  was  but  a  pretext  brought  up  by  zealous 
opponents  to  re-enforce  the  political  and  personal  rea- 
sons on  which  their  opposition  was  mainly  grounded. 

But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  revive  the  memory  of 
these  forgotten  strifes.  The  wounds  inflicted  then 
were  long  ago  healed.  And  among  those  who  followed 
.Tudge  Thomas  to  the  grave,  there  were  none  who  did 
so  with  more  sincere  and  unaffected  sorrow  than  those 
who  <iuestioned  the  wisdom  of  his  nomination,  and 
joined  in  the  effort  to  defeat  it. 


In  politics  Judge  Thomas  was,  in  early  life,  a 
Whig,  and  when  the  dissolution  of  that  party  came, 
and  the  war  suddenly  presented  grave  problems  of 
government  for  immediate  solution,  it  was  harder  for 
him,  than  for  most  men  in  public  life,  to  look  with 
patience  upon  the  torture  to  which  the  Constitution 
was  exposed. 

He  was  always  conservative,  with  a  tendency  to 
the  technical  side  of  disputed  questions,  always  re- 
strained and  controlled  by  a  quick  moral  sense  and  an 
unfailing  love  of  justice. 

His  brief  term  of  political  service  happened  to  fall 
upon  a  period  of  intense  and  e.xciting  feeling,  when 
constitutional  scruples  were  looked  upon  witli  little 
patience,  and  were  indulged  at  much  personal  peril. 
But  no  man  ever  took  the  unpopular  side  of  grave 
public  questions  under  a  more  commanding  sense  of 
public  duty  than  Judge  Thomas  took  his  upon  the 
constitutional  questions  forced  upon  him  by  the  ex- 
igency in  which  he  was  placed. 

As  an  orator,  Judge  Thomas  seemed  born  to  high 
distinction,  if  his  ambition  in  that  direction  had  been 
equal  to  his  rare  gifts. 

His  formal  addresses  on  anniversary  and  other  mem- 
orial occasions,  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  excellence ; 
but,  besides  these,  there  are  niitny  among  us  who  will 
remember  the  brilliant  and  sometimes  electric  elo- 
quence with  which,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  took  part 
in  the  political  and  other  public  interests  of  the  time. 
His  command  of  language  was  always  pure,  rich  and 
abundant ;  his  manner  was  spirited,  fervent  and  stim- 
ulating ;  and  when  he  finished  there  was  always, 
among  those  who  listened,  regret  that  one  endowed 
with  such  gifts  was  so  little  inclined  to  exercise  them. 

Judge  Thomas  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Brown  University  in  1853,  and  from  Harvard 
College  in  18.54.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
September  27,  1878,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  and  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Our  county  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
presided  in  its  Probate  Court.  In  1858,  the  year  of 
Judge  Kinnicutt's  death,  the  offices  of  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Probate  and  of  the  Court  of  Insolvency  were, 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  united  in  one  person  in  each 
county.  To  this  double  trust  Hexry  Chapin  was  ap- 
pointed, and  for  twenty  years  most  admirably  dis- 
charged its  functions.  He  vt'as  born  in  Upton  in  1811, 
and  left  at  fourteen  to  provide  largely  for  his  own  sup- 
port. For  some  months  he  was  engaged  in  learning  a 
trade.  The  necessity  for  such  an  occupation  of  course 
rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  procure  an  education, 
but  he  was  not  driven  from  the  undertaking,  and 
succeeded  in  fitting  for  college,  and  in  graduating 
from  Brown  in  1835.  After  gaining  some  exper- 
ience and  a  small  financial  capital  as  a  teacher  in 
the   common   schools  of  L'ptnn,  he   began    his  legal 
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I. lies  witli  Kinory  Washburn,  aod  followed  them  at  j 
the  Cambridge  Law  School.  Oti  admission  to  the 
bar  he  chose  Uxbridge  lor  his  opening  career,  and 
remained  there  till  his  removal  to  Worcester  in  1846, 
when  Rejoice  Newton  made  him  a  junior  partner.  As 
an  advocate  he  obtained  a  large  and  profitable  i)rac- 
tice.  He  possessed  a  shrewdness,  a  homely,  kindly 
method  of  address,  and  an  entire  absence  of  stillness 
or  formality  which  i)rocurcd  him  great  influence  with 
juries.  For  the  duties  of  Probate  judge  he  was  ex- 
ceptionally fitted.  His  fund  of  j)atience  seemed 
inexhaustible.  In  that  court  no  strict  rules  of  pro- 
cedure are  maintained;  much  of  the  business  is  trans- 
acted without  the  aid  of  counsel,  and  by  persons  who 
come  to  the  judge  lo  learn  what  they  ought  to  do,  and 
how  to  do  it.  For  all  such  he  had  a  kindly  reception, 
listened  to  their  statements  (generally  involved,  and 
often  incoherent),  and  let  them  feel  that  they  had 
found  a  friend  as  well  as  a  help  out  of  their  ditlicul- 
ties.  Towards  members  of  the  bar  also,  and  especially 
the  younger  element,  his  manners  were  courteous,  and 
commanded  in  turn  respect.  In  the  law  governing 
the  cases  under  his  consideration  he  was  thoroughly 
versed,  and  his  deci.sions  stood  the  test  of  appeal,  with 
but  a  small  proportion  of  adverse  rulings  by  the 
higher  court.  .Mthough  for  the  last  six  months  of  [ 
his  life  he  was  unable  to  attend  in  the  court-room,  his  : 
courage  did  not  iiermit  him  to  surrender,  and  up 
till  the  very  day  before  his  cleath,  in  1878,  he  con- 
tinued occasionally,  at  his  house,  to  attend  to  matters 
of  routine,  hoping  constantly  that  his  usefulness  was 
not  yet  to  end,  and  determined  that  it  should  con- 
tinue with  his  life.  Mr.  Chai)in  was  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  alive  to  the  importance  of  tbe  performance  by 
every  man  of  his  political  duties.  He  was  an  early 
member  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  ami  an  effective 
Bpeaker  during  the  anti-slavery  agitations.  For  one 
year  he  represented  Uxbridge  in  the  General  Court, 
and  in  1853  he  was  its  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Worcester  made  him  its  mayor  in  1849  and  1850,  and 
would  have  had  him  serve  again  had  he  not  declined 
the  honor.  In  1870,  when,  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Mayor  Blake,  a  vacancy  occurred  during  a  term,  the 
City  Council  turned  at  once  to  him  iis  the  man  most 
suitable  to  fill  the  emergency,  and  he  consented  so  to 
do  until  a  successor  could  be  chosen  by  tJie  usual 
methods  of  election.  He  was  not  ambitious  for 
political  ollice,  and  declined  to  stand  as  a  candidate 
when  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  Congress  in 
185(J.  As  a  speaker  on  ]>ublic  occasions  he  was  fre- 
quently in  demand,  and  his  quaint  humor  and  well- 
told  stories  interested  his  audiences  and  impressed  his 
meaning  on  their  minds. 

With  various  business  organizations  he  was  actively 
connected,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  a  sagacious  judg- 
ment in  investment,  added  to  his  accumulated  prop- 
erty. To  the  religious  organization  with  which  he 
was  connected  he  gave  earnest  support  and  valuable 


assistance  in  many  ways.  His  religious  convictions 
were  deep  and  sincere,  though  rarely  brought  into 
notice,  excejit  with  intimate  friends;  but  their  fruit 
was  shown  in  his  discriminating  and  kindly  benevo- 
lence and  readiness  to  further  charitable  organiza- 
tions which  commended  themselves  to  his  judgment. 
An  exemplary  citizen,  an  ujiright  judge  and  an  hon- 
est man. 

Ai.EX.VNDEU  H.\Mii.ros  Hui.i.ofK.'  —  Governor 
RuUockstands  conspicuous  in  the  list  of  Massachusetts' 
chief  magistrates  ;  even  in  the  whole  list,  extending 
through  Colonial,  Provincial  and  Constitutional 
times;  conspicuous  in  respect  to  ])atriotism,  ability 
and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  public  interest. 
And  for  the  very  reason  that  he  occupies  so  promi- 
nent a  position  in  our  history,  the  writer  is  spared  the 
attempt  at  any  extended  delineation  in  this  place,  where 
space  is  so  limited.  l?ut  with  the  portrait,  in  which  his 
features  are  so  faithfully  and  mi  artistically  presented, 
it  is  necessary  that  something  should  appear  respect- 
ing his  various  characteristics  and  family  connections, 
with  allusions  at  least  to  certain  pas.sages  in  his  pub- 
lic career. 

He  was  born  in  Royalstoii,  Worcester  County,  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1810,  and  was  the  son  of  Rufus  and 
Sarah  (Davis)  Bullock.  His  father,  who  was  born  on 
the  23d  of  September,  1779,  was  a  school-teacher  in 
his  early  manhood,  but  soon  became  a  country  mer- 
chant, t^uitting  that  vocation  in  1825,  he  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  and  in  due  time  ama.'^sed  a  hand- 
some fortune.  He  was  somewhat  in  public  life  ;  was 
five  years  a  Rei)resentative  in  the  (ieneral  Court,  and 
two  years  a  Senator  ;  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tions of  1820  and  1853  for  revising  the  State  Consti- 
tution ;  and  was  Presidential  elector  in  1852. 

Alexander  H.  Bullock,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
entered  Amherst  College  in  1832,  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  on  his  graduation,  in  1830,  delivered  the 
salutatory  oration  at  commencement.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  his  college  contemporaries  are  found  the 
names  of  Kev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Bishop  Huntington  and  others  of  wide 
reputation.  Alter  graduating  he  taught  a  school  for 
a  short  jieriod,  but,  ])artly  by  the  urgency  of  his  father 
and  ]>artly  from  his  own  inclination,  he  applied  him- 
•self  to  thestudy  of  law,entering  Harvard  LawSchool, 
then  under  the  presidency  of  .ludge  Story.  After 
leaving  the  Law  School  he  sjient  a  year  in  the  law- 
oftice  of  the  well-known  lawyer,  Kmory  Washburn,  of 
Worcester,  where  he  gained  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
various  details  of  legal  practice.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1841,  and  soon  began  practice  in  Worcester. 
As  a  pleader  he  does  not  seem  to  have  aimed  to 
become  conspicuous.  Senator  Hoar  says;  "He  dis- 
liked personal  controversy.  While  he  jiossessed 
talents  which  would  have  rendered  him  a  brilliant 
and   persuasive  advocate,  the  rough   contests  of  the 
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court-house  could  never  have  been  congenial  to  him. 
He  was  associated  with  Judge  Thomas  as  junior  coun- 
sel in  one  important  capital  trial,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  made  an  eloquent  opening  argument.  He 
had  a  considerable  clientage  for  a  young  man,  to 
whom  he  was  a  safe  and  trustworthy  adviser.  But  he 
very  soon  established  a  large  business  as  agent  of 
important  insurance  companies,  and  withdrew  him- 
self altogether  from  the  practice  of  law.'' 

In  184-1  Governor  Bullock  married  Elvira,  daughter 
of  Col.  A.  G.  Hazard,  of  Enfield,  Ct.,  founder  of  the 
Hazard  Gunpowder  Manufacturing  Company.  Tlieir 
children  were  Augustus  George ;  Isabel,  who  married 
Nelson  S.  Bartlett,  of  Boston ;  and  Fanny,  who 
married  Dr.  William  H.  Workman,  of  Worcester. 
The  widow  and  all  the  children  are  yet  living. 

From  early  manhood  Governor  Bullock  took  a  de- 
cided interest  in  politics,  but  did  not  allow  it  to  ab- 
sorb an  undue  portion  of  his  time  till  the  period  ar- 
rived when  he  could  safely  make  it  a  leading  object. 
In  constitutional  law  he  was  particularly  well  versed, 
and  that  fact,  in  connection  with  his  decided  opinions 
on  all  public  questions,  gave  him  in  debate  and  in 
action  very  great  advantage.  In  party  affiliation  he 
was  of  the  old  Whig  school. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  some  of  his  efficient  pub- 
lic services  may  here  be  given.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  for  eight 
years :  first  in  1845,  and  last  in  18ti5.  In  18C2,  '63, 
'64  and  '65  he  was  Speaker.  And  what  Governor 
Hutchinson  says,  in  his  history  of  Speaker  Burrill, 
may  well  be  said  of  him,  namely,  that  the  House 
were  as  fond  of  him  "  as  of  their  eyes ;"  the  historian 
adding,  in  a  note,  "  I  have  often  heard  his  conteuipo- 
raries  applaud  him  for  his  great  integrity,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  parliamentary  forms,  the  dignity 
and  authority  with  which  he  filled  the  chair,  and  the 
order  and  decorum  he  maintained  in  the  debates  of 
the  House." 

Governor  Bullock  was  also,  in  1849,  a  State  Sena- 
tor. He  was  judge  of  tlie  Worcester  County  Court 
of  Insolvency  for  two  years,  1856-58,  having,  under 
a  previous  jurisdiction,  served  as  commissioner  of 
insolvency  from  185.3.  He  was  mayor  of  Worcester 
in  1859.  But  the  most  prominent  event  in  his  public 
life  was  his  election  to  the  gubernatorial  chair,  which 
he  occupied  three  years — 1866,  '67  and  '68.  At  the 
first  election  he  received  nearly  fifty  thousand  votes 
more  than  the  ojiposing  candidate. 

He  undoubtedly  could  have  held  prominent  posi- 
tions in  national  affiiirs  had  he  been  so  disposed;  but 
his  ambition  seems  not  to  have  run  in  that  direction. 
He  never  held  office  under  the  general  Government, 
and  all  the  incidents  of  his  political  life  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  history  of  his  native  State,  where  a 
rich  store  is  to  be  found. 

On  the  5th  of  Janu.try,  1879,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar 
was  authorized  by  President  Hayes  to  ask  Governor 
Bullock  if  he   would  accept  the  then  vacant  Eng- 


lish mission.     In  answer  the  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived : 

WoRCESTEn,  Dec.  S,  1879. 

Ml/  Lear  Sir;  I  rt'Cciveil  yestenluy  your  favor  of  Hie  5tb  iuat.,  id 
which  you  kindly  inriuire,  in  behalf  of  the  President,  whether  I 
would  undertake  the  Mission  to  England.  I  have  felt  at  liberty  to 
take  to  myself  tweuty-four  hours  to  consider  Ibis  question,  and  I 
now  apprise  you  of  the  conclusion  to  wbicii  my  retlection  has,  with 
much  reluctance  brought  me.  I  am  compelled,  by  the  situation  of 
my  family,  to  reply  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  me  to 
accept  this  appointment. 

I  particularly  desire  to  express  to  the  President  my  jirofound  and 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  high  distinction  he  has  offered  to 
confer  npon  me,  and  to  assure  him  of  my  purpose  in  every  way  as  a 
private  citizen  to  uphold  bini  in  his  wise  and  patriotic  adulinietratioD 
of  the  government. 

Your  conimuhicatiou  has  been  and  will  i-untiuue  to  be  treated  by 
me  as  conhdential. 

I  remain  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Tru  y  and  faithlully  yours, 

.\r.KXANnER  H.  Bullock. 

The  Hon.  Geo.  V.  Hoar,  I'.S.S. 

In  financial,  humane,  and  all  reformatory  move- 
ments Governor  Bullock  was  active  and  efficient.  He 
was  president  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company,  and  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution 
for  Savings,  a  director  in  the  Worcester  National 
Bank,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Trustees  of  Amherst  College  and  a  life-member  of  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  He  was 
a  writer  of  much  more  than  ordiuary  ability,  and 
while  editor  of  the  JEgis  newpaper,  which  position  he 
held  for  several  years,  established  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  a  journalist.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Harvard  and  by  Amherst. 

During  the  Civil  War  Governor  Bullock  was  an 
efficient  co-laborer  with  Governor  Andrew,  so  appro- 
priately called  the  "  War  Governor  of  Massachusetts.'' 
His  eloquent  voice  was  often  raised  to  cheer  the 
gathering  crowds  of  patriots  in  various  places,  and 
Faneuil  Hall,  too,  resounded  with  his  stirring  ap- 
peals. 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  learning  ;  and  all  institu- 
tions of  instruction,  from  the  elementary  common 
school  to  the  best  endowed  college,  had  his  counsel 
and  encouragement. 

And  there  was  in  him  a  vein  of  true  democracy, 
often  manifesting  itself  in  anxiety  to  guard  against 
any  attempt  by  legislative,  judicial  or  any  other 
power  to  override  the  soverign  right  of  the  people ; 
and  hence,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
he  remained  a  firm  friend  to  the  principle  of  "  Local 
Option,"  in  law,  so  far  as  it  could  in  any  way  be  made 
expedient.  He  vetoed,  to  the  surprise  of  many  of  his 
party  friends,  one  or  two  enactments,  considered 
important,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  viewed 
them  as  trenching  on  some  general  right  of  the 
people. 

In  1869  he  visited  Europe  with  his  family,  and  on 
his  return  the  following  year  the  civic  authorities  and 
citizens  of  Worcester  gave  testimony  of  their  appreci- 
ation of  his  char.acter  and  his  services  by  a  public 
reception.     After  his  retirement  from  the  Governor- 
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dbip  he  held  no  other  |iublic  office,  and  declined  to 
entertain  any  of  the  suggestions  made  to  him  of 
further  political  service,  which  would  involve,  to 
some  extent,  the  abaiulonuieiit  of  those  studies  and 
employments  which  were  so  agreeable  to  him. 

Governor  Bullock  was  an  orator  of  great  power,  and 
the  volume  of  his  addresses  recently  published  con- 
tains many  models  of  pure  style  and  elegant  scholar- 
ship. Speaking  of  him  in  this  connection.  Senator 
Hoar  says  :  "  Above  all,  he  possessed,  beyond  any  of 
his  living  contemporaries,  that  rare  gift  of  eloquence 
which  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  a  passport 
to  the  favor  of  the  people  where  s|)eech  is  free." 

He  was  a  lover  of  scholarship,  a  citizen  of  many 
resources  and  large  usefulness,  whose  life  dill'used  all 
around  it  an  influence  and  charm,  which  elevated 
the  standard  of  the  domestic  and  moral  life  of  the 
community.  In  January,  1882,  with  startling 
suddenness,  he  died  amid  the  scenes  of  his  activities. 

The  world  owes  much  of  its  brightness  and  beauty 
lo  the  people  whose  cheerful  disposition  and  faculty 
for  cordial  greetings  make  others  ashamed  of  melan- 
choly dullness  and  drive  away  worry  and  vexation 
from  their  presence. 

Such  a  blessing  to  his  friends  was  the  companion- 
ship of  the  late  Judge  Dewey. 

In  1814  Daniel  Dewey  was  appointed  to  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  hold  the  office 
only  about  one  year  until  his  death.  In  1837  his 
son,  Charles  A.  Dewey,  received  a  like  distinction, 
and  for  nearly  thirty  years  discharged  his  duties 
with  learning  and  fidelity.  Francis  H.  Dewey,  with 
this  distinguished  legal  lineage,  was  born  in  Wil- 
liamstown  in  1821.  A  few  years  later  his  father  re- 
moved to  Northampton.  In  that  town  and  in  Amherst 
his  studies  preparatory  to  college  were  pursued. 
From  Williams  College,  where  his  ancestors  for 
three  generations  had  held  office  as  trustees,  he 
graduated  in  1840,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  fit 
himself  for  his  inherited  profession  in  the  law  schools 
of  Yale  and  Harvard  College.  He  also  gained  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  office  of  Charles  P.  Hunting- 
ton, in  Northampton,  and  of  Emory  Washburn,  in 
Worcester.  With  the  latter  he  formed  a  partnership 
soon  after  his  admission  to  tlie  bar,  in  184.'!,  a  fact 
which  testifies  to  the  elder  man's  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Dewey's  abilities  even  at  that  early  stage.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  this  es- 
tablished office,  and  assumed  its  responsibilities  alone 
upon  Judge  Washburn's  promotion  to  the  bench  in 
the  very  next  year,  tested  his  ])owers  and  gave  him  a 
high  standing  at  the  bar  in  the  earliest  years  of  his 
practice.  During  this  time  his  utmost  diligence  was 
constantly  required  to  attend  to  the  multitude  of 
causes  in  which  Mr.  Washburn  had  been  engaged. 
It  would  have  been  most  natural  if  clients  who  had 
sought  out  so  distinguished  a  counsellor  to  whom  to 
entrust  their  important  affairs  should  have  desired  to 
place  them  in  other  hands  than'  those  of  an  inex- 


perienced young  attorney  ;  but  Mr.  Dewey  gave  such 
evidence  of  fitness  for  the  tjisk  and  of  devotion  to 
business,  that  he  retained  almost  the  whole  of  the 
clientage,  and  increased  it  sis  the  years  went  by.  In 
18.50  he  associated  with  himself  in  practice  Hartley 
Williams,  then  just  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  contin- 
ued the  connection  for  thirteen  years.  From  1866 
till  1869  Frank  P.  Goulding,  Esq.,  was  his  junior 
partner.  During  his  whole  life,  and  in  all  his  varied 
lines  of  employment.  Judge  Dewey  wsis  incessantly 
active.  No  other  adverb  can  describe  the  nature  of 
his  activity.  Always  brisk,  apparently  in  a  hurry, 
yet  with  his  faculties  alert  and  undisturbed,  he  went 
from  one  tusk  to  another,  without  apparent  thought 
or  need  of  rest.  In  the  trial  of  causes  before  juries 
his  manner  was  restless,  almost  nervous ;  but  his 
watchfulness  of  every  movement,  his  quick  seizure  of 
every  slight  advantage  and  his  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  facts  proved  to  opposing  counsel  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  the  inattention  of  his 
adversary.  Throughout  the  most  heated  controver- 
sies he  preserved  his  courteous  tones,  his  pleasant 
smile  and  his  real  composure.  Some  men  are  able 
to  hide  beneath  immovable  features  and  thoroughly 
controlled  muscles  disturbed  feelings  and  discomfited 
plans  of  action.  But  Mr.  Dewey's  mental  quiet  was 
preserved  under  what  seemed  a  physical  necessity 
for  movement. 

His  closing  argument  was  always  to  be  dreaded  as 
likely  to  present  some  unexpected  view  of  the  evi- 
dence or  some  shrewd  suggestion  which  his  opponent 
had  left  unobserved  and  unanswered.  He  seemed  to 
take  the  jury  into  his  confidence,  to  talk  to  them  in 
a  friendly,  common-sense  manner,  without  attempt 
at  eloquence,  but  with  remarkably  convincing  effect. 

In  1869  Governor  Claflin  appointed  him  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Superior  Court, — a  position  which 
he  occupied  until  1881.  There  he  became  a  most 
useful  presiding  officer,  despatching  the  business  of 
the  court-s  with  the  celerity  which  characterized  his 
private  business,  treating  with  courtesy  and  patience 
counsel  and  witnesses,  and  assisting  the  jurymen  by 
impartial,  lucid  statements,  summing  up  the  evi- 
dence and  explaining  the  legal  principles  which 
were  to  guide  them. 

Mr.  Dewey's  energies  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  professional  employments,  exacting  as  those  were. 
The  number  of  business  enterprises  and  charitable 
institutions  in  which  he  was  interested  as  an  officer, 
and  to  each  of  which  he  gave  faithful  attention, 
would  seem  to  have  furnished  sufficient  occupation 
for  the  whole  time  of  an  active  man.  Yet  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  responsibili- 
ties. He  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  laying  aside 
all  worry  over  aflairs,  when  he  had  done  the  beat 
that  his  judgment  dictated  tor  their  proper  conduct. 
He  was  president  of  one  railroad  cumpany  and  a 
director  in  another,  and  acquired  a  considerable 
familiarity  with  the  methods  of  management  •>('  iIk-^** 
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modern  systems  of  transportation,  while  his  sagacity 
as  a  financier  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  stock- 
holders. After  his  resignation  from  the  bench,  in  1881, 
he  gave  the  largest  share  of  his  time  and  thought  to  the 
service  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  largest  business  establishment  of  the  city. 

He  invested  largely  in  its  stock,  was  one  of  its 
directors,  and  until  his  death  acted  as  the  general 
legal  adviser  of  the  concern.  To  the  interests  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  where  he  was  a  constant  attendant, 
and  of  various  public  charities,  he  gave  willing  and 
faithful  service.  In  him  Williams  College  had  a  con- 
stant friend.  From  18G9  to  his  death  he  was  one  of 
its  board  of  trustees,  an  office  to  which  he  was  called 
by  heredity  as  well  as  individual  fitness,  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  testifies  to  the  worth  of  his  ever-ready 
advice,  skillful  management  of  the  investment's  of  its 
funds,  and  loyal  support  on  all  occasions. 

In  social  life  he  was  a  most  delightful  companion, 
overflowing  with  good  humor,  entering  with  zest  into 
the  spirit  of  any  gathering  for  recreation,  whether 
the  company  were  youngsters  or  those  of  his  own  age. 
His  love  for  children  was  a  conspicuous  and  charm- 
ing trait,  exhibited  not  only  to  those  of  his  own 
family,  but  in  his  fondness  for  gathering  about  him, 
whenever  opportunity  afforded,  the  playmates  of  his 
grandchildren,  and  encouraging  their  sports. 

In  1887,  while  still  as  deeply  engrossed  as  ever  in 
his  multifarious  cares,  without  apparent  diminution 
of  his  capacity  or  desire  for  work,  he  was  suddenly 
stricken  down  without  a  moment's  warning.  Yet  it 
is  difficult  to  call  his  death  untimely.  His  life  had 
been  a  singularly  successful  one,  whether  we  regard 
his  legal  attainments,  his  acquisition  of  property,  his 
friendships  or  his  family  relations.  He  left  his  work 
well  done,  and  saw  his  sons  ready  and  able  to  take  it 
up  and  carry  it  forward.  Without  pain  or  lingering 
he  passed  away.  If  one  could  choose  his  exit  from 
the  wtjrld's  stage,  could  he  choose  better  ? 

Judge  Dewey's  partner  for  thirteen  years  was 
Hartley  Williams,  whose  graceful  dignity  long 
adorned  the  bench  of  our  Municipal  Court.  He  was 
born  in  Mercer,  Maine,  in  the  year  1820.  As  one  of 
a  large  family  of  children,  in  a  community  where 
every  one  was  diligently  at  work,  wresting  from  an 
unwilling  soil  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself 
and  those  dependent  on  him,  his  time  was  largely 
occupied  by  the  duties  that  usually  devolve  on  a  farm- 
er's boy,  and  his  opportunities  for  education  were 
restricted.  At  nineteen  years,  however,  he  had  made 
such  good  use  of  the  facilities  at  his  command  as  to 
be  prepared  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  others, 
and  first  in  a  neighboring  town,  later  in  Fall  River 
and  Rhode  Island,  he  taught  schools  with  good  suc- 
cess. He  must  have  been  a  most  helpful  and  lovable 
teacher,  with  those  kindly  manners,  that  unselfish 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  about  him,  and  that 
long-suffering  patience  which  characterized  the  ma- 
ture man  whom  we  knew. 


While  still  engaged  in  this  work  he  formed  the  in- 
tention of  entering  the  legal  profession.  In  1843  he 
came  to  Worcester,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  all  the  while  cherishing  his 
resolution  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  giving  what  time 
he  could  to  study.  In  1848  he  gave  up  business,  and 
entered  Mr.  Dewey's  office  as  a  student.  To  a  share 
in  the  burdens  of  that  busy  office  he  was  admitted  in 
1850,  directly  after  he  had  passed  his  examinations  for 
the  bar.  His  early  habits  of  industry,  cultivated 
through  his  varied  employments,  now  served  him 
well.  By  constant,  regular  attention  to  his  business, 
and  an  ability  to  so  control  his  mental  operations  as 
not  to  worry  over  it,  he  accomplished  a  very  large 
amount  of  work  with  an  appearance  of  little  effort, 
certainly  without  any  evidence  of  haste.  As  an  a<l- 
vocate,  he  was  one  to  whom  juries  were  glad  to  listen, 
and  obtained  a  good  measure  of  success.  His  clients 
found  him  a  wise  and  safe  counsellor,  with  an  intelli- 
gent business  judgment,  enlightened  by  careful  read- 
ing and  excellent  grasp  of  legal  principles. 

In  matters  of  public  interest  3Ir.  Williams  exerted 
a  wholesome  influence,  uno.stentatiously  performing 
the  duties  of  a  good  citizen  on  the  side  of  morality 
and  progress.  His  experience  as  an  instructor  made 
him  a  valuable  member  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  for  man}'  years  he  gave  much  of  his  time  and 
valuable  suggestions  to  this  most  important  depart- 
ment of  public  usefulness.  He  served  his  city  as  an 
alderman,  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  for  two  years,  and  of  Governor 
Andrew's  Council  in  1864  and  1865.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  became  a  trusted  adviser  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  formed  strong  ties  of  friendship,  not  only 
with  him,  but  with  other  members  of  the  Council, 
which  were  cemented  in  an  association  formed  by 
those  who  had  been  Councillors  during  the  war.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Andrew  Councillor  Associ- 
ation he  was  a  regular  and  most  welcome  attendant. 
This  only  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  man.  He  was 
social  in  his  instincts,  loved  to  meet  his  friends,  to 
bind  them  to  him  by  acts  of  kindness,  and  disliked  to 
allow  change  of  situation  to  interfere  with  friendly 
relations  once  formed. 

His  most  important  public  service  was  in  the  court 
over  which  he  presided.  To  this  position  he  was 
appointed  in  1868,  while  holding  the  office  of  district 
attorney,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  1866. 
The  act  abolishing  the  Police  Court,  which  had  been 
in  existence  since  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  and 
establishing  with  the  same  jurisdiction  the  Munici- 
pal Court,  took  effect  in  July,  1868,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  beginning  of  his  fatal  illness  Judge 
Williams  administered  tlie  law  with  impartiality, 
wisdom,  and  with  a  constant  urbanity  which  made 
the  duties  of  counsel  before  him  a  pleasure.  His 
patience  was  inexhaustible,  and,  while  he  maintained 
the  dignity  of  his  position,  he  was  always  easily  to 
be  approached  and  ready  to  listen  with  kindly  .sym- 
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pathy  to  tlie  oft-recurring  tales  of  misery  and  suffer- 
ing whicli  were  poured  out  to  him  by  offenders  await- 
ing his  decision. 

In  1872  the  Municipal  Court  was  abolished  by  the 
act  creating  tlie  Central  District  Court,  whicli  is  now 
in  force.  Tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  new  tribunal  cov- 
ered not  only  the  city,  but  several  of  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  and  formed  part  of  a  system  of  District 
Courts,  which  were  established  to  take  the  place 
in  most  of  the  towns  of  trial  justices.  Mr.  Williams 
was  Immediately  commissioned  us  judge  of  this 
court. 

In  1882,  while  jiresiding  at  a  meeting  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  natives  of  Maine,  in  the  formation  of 
which  he  had  taken  great  interest,  he  suffered  a  par- 
alytic shock,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  did  not  re- 
cover, and  died  after  a  few  months'  illness. 

In  1878  an  address  was  delivered  before  a  social 
gathering  of  the  bar  of  the  county  by  Judge  Dwicht 
FosTKU,  in  which  he  supplemented  the  previous  ad- 
dresses of  Mr.  Willard  and  Judge  Washburn  by  add- 
ing biograi»hical  sketches  of  some  of  our  lawyers  who 
had  passed  from  the  stage  since  1856.  From  each  of 
these  sources  has  been  derived  much  of  the  material 
for  the  present  chapter.  Mr.  Foster  was  not,  at  the 
time  mentioned,  a  resident  of  this  county,  but  his 
interest  in  its  bar,  where  his  early  associations  were 
formed,  continued  through  his  life.  He  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Worcester  in  1828.  The  names  of  three 
generations  of  his  ancestors  have  appeared  in  these 
pages,  two  of  them  as  judges.  His  father  had  prac- 
ticed so  short  a  time  as  almost  to  interrupt  the  chain 
of  legal  heredity,  but  the  son  possessed  the  family 
genius  in  fullest  measure.  He  was  one  of  those 
whose  ability  shows  itself  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
their  development. 

In  1848  he  graduated  from  Yale  College  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  only  one  year  after- 
wards was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  city.  Vctr 
a  short  time  thereafter  he  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Ba- 
con, and,  for  a  few  months  before  the  promotion  of 
.Judge  Thomas  to  the  bench,  was  associated  with 
him.  He  thus  became  early  inducted  to  a  considera- 
ble practice.  For  a  short  time  after  Judge  Kinni- 
cutt's  retirement,  in  1857,  he  held  the  office  of  judge 
of  I'robate. 

In  1801  he  was  elected  Attorney-General  of  the 
Slate,  and  held  the  office  by  successive  re-elections 
during  the  following  three  years.  Here  he  deservedly 
acquired  a  high  reputation  for  his  mastery  of  our 
criminal  law.  In  the  trial  of  a  capital  case  during 
the  first  years  of  his  incumbency,  where  the  evidence 
was  almost  entirely  circumstantial,  he  won  the  admi- 
ration of  experienced  lawyers  for  his  management  of 
what  all  had  looked  upon  as  a  difficult  and  doubtful 
undertaking.  As  the  adviser  of  the  government  in 
the  midst  of  the  novel  exigencies  arising  out  of  the 
war,  his  promptness  and  clear-sightedness  were  in- 
valuable.    Questions   were  constantly   presented   to 


him  by  the  Governor,  by  heads  of  deparlmenLs  and 
by  military  officers,  which  were  without  precedent  in 
their  official  experience,  and  yet  which  called  for 
speedy  solution.  Mr.  Foster  realized  that  it  was  more 
important,  in  that  time  of  peril,  that  the  various  offi- 
cers should  have  .some  rule  to  guide  them  immediately 
than  that  a  laborious  examination  of  authorities  should 
be  made  while  the  time  for  action  was  slipping  by.  His 
opinions  were  accordingly  given  without  delay,  and 
with  clearness  and  positiveness  sufficient  to  assure  a 
doubting  interrogator  and  inspire  him  with  conli- 
dence  to  proceed  with  his  new  duties. 

From  ISijij  to  ISGit  he  was  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  In  that  short  term  of 
service  he  evinced  admirable  qualifications  for  the 
position,  presiding  at  nisi  prius  with  dignity  and 
courtesy,  and  in  his  published  opinions  dealing  with 
questions  of  law  concisely  and  logically.  ()ne  reason 
given  by  him  for  his  retirement  from  the  bench  wtis 
the  inadequacy  .of  the  salary, — a  just  reproach  to  the 
system  which  endeavors  to  procure  for  the  State  the 
services  of  the  highest  legal  talent  at  lower  rates  of 
compensation  than  are  offered  by  private  corpora- 
tions. 

From  this  time  on  he  made  Boston  his  permanent 
home,  and  acquired  a  very  lucrative  practice.  For 
several  years  he  delivered  lectures  on  "Equity"  in 
the  Boston  University.  With  this  branch  of  the  law 
he  was  especially  familiar,  and  was  accustomed  to 
make  use  of  its  methods  for  obtaining  relief  whenever 
practicable,  so  that  his  instruction  must  have  been 
very  valuable  as  containing  the  results  of  his  own 
experience  in  addition  to  the  theory  of  the  books. 

One  of  his  distinguished  services  was  as  counsel 
for  the  United  States  before  the  commissioners  to 
whom  was  referred  the  question  of  the  rights  of  our 
fishermen  under  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1884,  and  for  several  years 
previous  thereto,  he  acted  as  the  counsel  of  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  their 
business  occupied  the  principal  portion  of  his  time. 
As  an  advocate  he  rarely  aroused  the  sympathy  of 
juries  by  any  attempt  to  enlist  their  feelings,  but 
rather  relied  on  clear  and  logical  appeals  to  their  rea- 
son. His  own  apprehension  of  the  evidence  was  dis- 
tinct, and  he  was  able  to  present  it  to  the  jury  forci- 
bly and  in  the  simplest  form.  He  had  a  just  reliance 
on  his  own  powers,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  assume 
responsibility  or  engage  any  adversary.  At  the  same 
time  he  appreciated  and  gave  generous  praise  to  the 
merits  of  brother  lawyers.  In  private  life  he  was  a 
genial  host  and  an  attractive  guest.  His  mind  was 
well-stored  with  varied  information,  and  he  possessed 
the  faculty  of  imparting  that  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner. His  mental  operations  were  exceedingly  quick 
and  his  i>ower  of  observation  ever  on  the  alert,  so 
that  all  his  surroundings  contributed  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge  and  filled  his  conversation  with  ever-fresh 
interest.    The  honorable  line  of  lawyers,  of  which  he 
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was  the  brightest  ornament,  is  not  yet  extinct. 
Though  the  Worcester  bar  cannot  claim  his  sons  as 
members,  they  still  uphold  the  ancestral  reputation 
in  other  scenes. 

Geoege  r.  Veery  was  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
which  this  bar  has  furnished  of  the  value  to  a  lawyer 
of  the  qualities  of  self-reliance  and  perfect  imper- 
turbability. His  success  may  be  as  fairly  traced  to 
his  possession  of  these  traits  as  to  any  other  cause. 
He  was  born  in  Mendon  in  1826,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  his  father's  care  for  only  two  or  three  years. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools 
and  during  a  partial  course  at  the  Andover  Academy. 
From  that  preparatory  school  he  had  hoped  to  enter 
college,  but  his  plans  were  interrupted,  and  he  left 
his  studies  to  engage  in  learning  the  business  of  a 
manufacturer.  After  a  few  years'  trial,  however,  he 
determined  to  fit  himself  for  the  bar,  and  began  his 
studies  in  the  office  of  Henry  D.  Stone  in  the  year  18-19. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  after  the  usual  three  years  of 
preparation,  he  was  in  a  short  time  received  as  a  part- 
ner by  Mr.  Stone,  and  so  continued  until  1857.  Thus 
entering  upon  a  business  already  well-established,  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn,  by  actual  use,  the  value 
of  his  acquirements.  This  was  largely  the  process  of 
his  attainment  to  that  degree  of  forensic  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  law  which  secured  his  high  rank 
among  our  advocates.  He  was  not  a  learned  student 
of  books  or  precedents,  but  to  the  questions  involved 
in  each  case  in  which  he  was  concerned  he  gave  close 
attention  and  consulted  the  books  with  reference  to 
those  particular  topics.  With  a  retentive  memory 
and  a  clear  common-sense  judgment,  he  thus  became 
familiar  with  the  current  of  decisions  upon  almost  the 
whole  of  the  great  variety  of  controverted  doctrines 
which  have  been  debated  in  our  courts.  After  the 
dissolution  of  his  connection  with  Mr.  Stone,  he  con- 
tinued business  alone  with  a  rapidly  increasing 
clientage  until  1875,  when  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Francis  A.  Gaskill,  the  present  district  attorney, 
and  Horace  B.  Verry,  his  adopted  son,  which  con- 
tinued till  his  death. 

A  large  part  of  Mr.  Verry's  reputation  was  won  in 
the  conduct  of  the  defence  of  criminal  causes.  In 
several  capital  trials  which  attracted  wide  attention, 
his  skill  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  his  readi- 
ness to  meet  sudden  emergencies,  and  his  thorough 
grasp  of  the  bearing  of  evidence  were  shown  in  a 
manner  which  placed  him  among  the  leaders  in  that 
department  of  practice.  On  the  civil  side  of  the 
court,  also,  the  possession  of  the  same  resources 
brought  to  him,  perhaps,  the  most  lucrative  clientage 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries  during  the  ten  years 
before  his  death.  In  the  progress  of  the  most  excit- 
ing trial  he  preserved  a  most  absolute  control  of  all 
his  faculties.  Forcible  in  the  presentation  of  his 
own  views,  keen,  and  often  severe  in  his  examination 
of  witnesses,  he  never  allowed  any  exhibition  of 
temper  to  weaken  his  influence  with  the  jury,  or  ob- 


scure his  calm  watchfulness  of  every  manceuvre. 
His  arguments  seldom  appealed  to  the  emotional 
nature,  but  were  admirably  lucid  in  their  logical  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts.  From  the  very  outset  of  his 
career  he  boldly  confronted  every  adversary,  however 
more  ample  his  experience,  and  learned  even  in  defeat 
to  reserve  for  his  client  whatever  of  advantage  there 
remained  to  him.  In  social  life  he  was  a  most  genial 
comrade.  Especially  towards  younger  members  of  the 
profession  were  his  manners  and  expressions  of  friend- 
ship cordial  at  all  times.  The  writer  well  remembers 
many  words  of  kind  encouragement  which  helped  to 
make  his  student-days  and  first  years  of  practice  more 
hopeful  and  less  irksome.  Mr.  Verry  did  not  hold 
many  public  offices.  In  1872  he  was  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Worcester.  The  problem  of  the  proper  assess- 
ment of  the  expense  of  a  great  system  of  sewers  had 
long  been  deferred ;  with  characteristic  energy  he 
sought  a  solution.  Principally  under  his  direction,  a 
plan  was  adopted  which  was  finally  sustained  by  the 
courts,  though  opposed  by  leading  citizens  and  able 
counsel.  His  acceptance  of  this  responsibility  cost 
him  his  re-election  the  next  year,  but  stands  as  an 
evidence  of  his  independence  and  sagacity.  He  served 
two  terms  in  the  State  Senate,  the  second  year  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  As  a  Demo- 
crat during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  was  most 
frequently  in  the  minority  in  the  State,  aud  though 
several  times  a  candidate,  held  no  other  elective 
ofllce. 

In  1883  he  died,  leaving,  it  is  believed,  only  friends 
among  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  only  firm  ad- 
herents among  his  host  of  clients. 

The  death  of  Judge  Adin  Thayee  is  still  so  deeply 
felt,  not  only  in  the  community  where  he  lived,  but 
in  the  councils  of  the  leaders  of  the  State,  where  his 
presence  had  become  well-nigh  essential,  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  in  so  brief  a  sketch  as  is  here  pos- 
sible to  rehearse  the  well-known  story  of  his  life. 
But  neither  the  history  of  our  bar  nor  that  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  past  forty  years  can  properly 
be  written  without  the  mention  of  his  share  in  the 
progress  of  each.  He  was  the  son  of  Caleb  Thayer, 
a  farmer  of  Mendon,  not  rich  in  material  possessions, 
but  with  a  sturdy  independence  and  an  innate  love 
of  liberty,  which  evinced  itself  in  the  early  espousal 
of  the  anti-slavery  cause  when  the  unpopularity  ot 
its  adherents  amounted  to  ostracism.  His  grand- 
father was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  the  combative 
tendencies  of  the  descendants  seem  to  have  come  by 
right  inheritance.  Born  in  1828,  his  early  life  was 
spent  upon  the  farm,  with  only  the  occasional  oppor- 
tunities for  education  aflbrded  by  the  district  schools. 
Later  on  he  attended  the  Worcester  Academy,  and, 
with  some  thought  of  adopting  the  profession  of  a 
teacher,  he  took  a  course  in  the  Normal  School  at 
Westfield.  After  short  trial  of  school-room  life,  how- 
ever, he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  not  be  satis- 
fied with  that  career,  and  began  the  study  of  the  law 
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with  Henry  Chapin,  whom  he  was  destined  to  suc- 
ceed upon  the  bench.  In  1854  he  entered  upon  his 
practice  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  attained  a  good 
success  as  an  adviser,  especially  in  the  management 
of  business  concerns.  His  judgment  was  clear  and 
reliable,  and  marked  by  the  plainest  common  sense. 
As  an  advocate  he  did  not  appear  with  great  fre- 
quency before  the  courts,  but  his  management  of 
causes  entrusted  to  him  was  careful  and  intelligent, 
tenacious  of  his  clients'  interests  and  mindful  of  de- 
tails. 

Though  he  gave  diligent  attention  to  his  profes- 
sional pursuits  and  acquired  a  lucrative  clientage,  it 
was  in  political  life  that  he  found  his  greatest  useful- 
ness and  rose  to  his  greatest  eminence.  He  was  an 
early  and  influential  member  of  the  Free-Soil  party, 
eager  in  his  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
slave-power,  and  roused  to  indignation  by  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  on  the  soil  of 
his  native  State.  With  Charles  Sumner  and  John 
A.  Andrew  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and 
was  their  active  co-worker  and  enthusiastic  supporter 
throughout  their  political  contests.  In  his  devotion 
to  the  principles  which  he  believed  should  govern 
the  State  and  Nation  he  was  unselfish  and  consistent. 
Though  uudoubtc<lly  he  would  have  been  gratified  by 
the  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  his  services  and 
abilities,  which  an  election  to  important  office  would 
have  afforded,  he  never  faltered  in  his  exertions  for 
the  success  of  his  party  because  others  were  sissigned 
to  more  conspicuous  stations.  He  enjoyed  the  pos- 
session of  intluence  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  that  intluence  he  was  justly  entitled, 
since  it  was  always  exercised  in  the  cause  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth.  He  was  the  friend  and  ad- 
viser of  all  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  from  its  formation,  and  to  his  powerful  assist- 
ance the  State  owes  in  a  large  degree  the  fact  that 
she  has  been  able  to  retain  in  her  service  some  of  her 
ablest  representatives.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  term 
he  was  a  partisan.  Thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  cause,  conscientiously  believing 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  take  |)art 
in  the  decision  of  |)ublic  questions,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  canvass  with  the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  determined 
that  failure  should  not  result  from  any  lukewarmness 
on  bis  part.  He  was  a  great  believer  in  the  nece.'sity 
for  organization  in  political  work.  The  campaigns 
which  he  directed  were  marked  by  the  most  thorough 
attention  to  details  and  by  the  seizure  of  every  hon- 
orable method  of  securing  victory.  He  did  not  often 
appear  as  a  public  speaker,  but  when  he  did  his  lan- 
guage was  forcible,  clear  and  charged  with  his  earnest 
convictions.  Some  of  his  addresses  upon  general 
political  topics  are  admirable  in  style  and  logical 
completeness. 

His  offices  were  few.  For  several  years  under  Lin- 
coln, and  again  under  Grant,  he  was  collector  of 
internal  revenue  [for  this  district.     For  two  years  he 


served  in  the  State  Senate.  Perhaps  his  most  promi- 
nent political  service  was  as  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committee  in  1878,  when,  with  all  his 
power,  he  successfully  combated  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  great  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

Upon  Judge  Chapin's  death,  in  1878,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  in  the  Probate  Court.  The 
nomination  excited  some  opposition  among  those  who 
had  become  accustomed  to  regard  Mr.  Thayer  as  solely 
a  politician.  Hut  by  his  ten  years  of  impartial,  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  approved 
the  wisdom  of  the  selection,  and  earned  the  approba- 
tion of  the  bar  and  the  public. 

His  natural  disposition  was  genial  and  sympathetic. 
A  fund  of  quiet  humor  made  him  a  most  agreeable 
companion  in  hours  of  relaxation.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  ill-health  from  time  to  time  clouded 
the  usual  brightness  of  his  temper,  and  induced 
periods  of  depression,  through  all  of  which,  however, 
he  preserved  his  kindly  interest  in  others  and  his 
affection  for  his  friends.  He  had  interested  himself 
in  several  of  the  business  enterprises  of  the  city, 
where  his  foresight  had  been  of  great  service.  But 
these  cares,  added  to  his  other  activities,  were  too 
great  a  strain  upon  his  physical  and  mental  powers. 
He  was  oppressed  by  the  thought  of  gradually  losing 
his  capacity  for  usefulness  on  the  stage  where  he  had 
filled  so  honorable  a  part.  In  the  summer  of  1888, 
when  his  friends  were  looking  forward  to  his  restora- 
tion to  health  as  the  result  of  a  contemplated  season 
of  rest  and  travel,  in  a  moment  of  aberration  he  died 
by  his  own  hand.  Massachusetts  has  lost  no  more 
devoted  lover,  no  more  staunch  defender. 

In  several  instances  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  attracted  the  honors  of  the  profession,  together 
with  the  mental  trails  befitting  the  wearers  of  those 
honors,  have  seemed  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  as  a  natural  inheritance.  Others,  from  the  nn)gt 
unpropitious  antecedents,  have  achieved  success  and 
high  position.  In  truth,  the  pathway  is  open  to  all ; 
to  all  it  presents  ditficul'ies  hard  to  overcome.  Few 
have  had  to  contend  with  greater  obstacles,  or  have 
done  it  with  so  good  courage,  as  Matthew  J.  McL'af- 
fi:rty.  Born  in  Ireland  in  1829,  his  parents  brought 
him  to  this  country  during  his  infancy.  They  were 
poor,  hard-working  people,  and  at  an  early  age  the 
lad  must  assist  in  his  own  support.  In  1841  the 
family  moved  to  Lowell,  and  Matthew  began  as  an 
operative  in  the  great  mills  there.  Later  on  he 
learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist.  While  so  eni])loyed 
he  was  inspired  with  the  ambition  tn  become  a  law- 
yer, and  devoted  his  evenings  and  spare  moments  to 
reading  such  law-books  as  he  could  obtain.  In  1852, 
having  saved  some  little  capital  from  his  trade,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Brown  &  Alger,  in  Lowell,  and 
regularly  devoted  himself  to  study.  After  two  years 
he  found  it  necessary  to  replenish  bis  funds,  and  be- 
took himself  once  more  to  his  traile  in  Worcester. 
With  his  determination  still  unchanged  he  spent  his 
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evenings  reading  in  Mr.  Bacon's  ofBce.  A  fellow- 
student  at  that  time  was  Hamilton  B.  Staples,  now 
an  associate  justice  of  the  Superior  Court. 

For  a  short  time  Mr.  McCafferty  tried  the  role  of  an 
actor,  but  soon  found  it  neither  agreeable  nor  remu- 
nerative, and  returned  to  rely  upon  his  shop  to  fur- 
nish him  the  means  of  living  until  better  times.  His 
generous,  filial  disposition  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  after  having  with  some  difficulty  saved  money 
enough  to  carry  him  through  college,  he  gave  it  all 
to  his  mother,  whom  he  visited  in  Lowell  and  found 
lacking  some  of  the  comforts  to  which  her  age  and 
infirmities  entitled  her.  Soon  after  this  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  became  interested  in  the  young  man's  sturdy 
struggle,  and  assisted  him  through  a  partial  course  in 
the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester.  In  IS.')? 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Lowell,  and  soon  alter 
opened  his  office  in  Worcester.  He  was  a  natural 
orator,  warm-hearted,  impulsive,  sympathetic,  and 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  special  champion  of  his 
race  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.  When  the  call  for 
volunteers  was  issued  in  1861,  he  eulisted  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Emmet  Guards,  a  company  com- 
posed of  men  of  Irish  descent,  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously served  as  captain.  After  its  three  months' 
service  had  expired,  he  received  the  commission  of 
major  in  the  Twenty -fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
With  this  command  he  rendered  gallant  service  in 
several  battles  until  March,  1862,  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  some  ditlerence  with  his  colonel  which 
could  not  be  adjusted.  Returning  home,  he  con- 
tinued to  support  the  government  by  his  eloquent 
speeches  on  public  occasions.  Ho  served  four  terms 
in  the  Legislature,  and  one  as  alderman  of  the  city. 
In  1883  his  early  friend  and  constant  political  ally. 
Governor  Butler,  appointed  him  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Boston.  In  this  capacity 
his  impartiality  and  his  kindness  of  heart  made  him 
an  excellent  ijolice  magistrate.  In  the  short  time 
before  his  death,  in  188.5,  he  had  approved  himself  to 
the  profession  in  his  new  sphere  of  action,  where  at 
first  there  had  been  a  disposition  to  cavil  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  judge  from  another  county. 

The  career  of  Fran'cis  T.  Blackmer  compressed 
within  less  than  twenty  years  an  amount  of  profes- 
sional labor  whicli  might  well  have  formed  the  em- 
ployment of  an  additional  decade,  and  would  then 
have  left  him  but  little  of  that  leisure  he  so  much 
neglected.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  time  for 
work  was  short,  and  that  in  the  days  allotted  him  he 
must  accomplish  what  would  suffice  for  the  years  of 
a  longer  pilgrimage.  He  was  born  in  Worcester  in 
1844,  but  passed  his  boyhood  in  the  towns  of  Prescott 
and  Hardwick,  where  liis  father  carried  on  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  farmer  at  successive  periods. 

In  the  district  schools  and  at  Wilbraham  Academy 
he  received  all  the  instruction  which  he  obtained  be 
fore  beginning  his  legal  studies.  In  later  life  he 
keenly  appreciated   the  advantages    bestowed    by  a 


more  extended  course  of  education,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  receive  a  college 
training.  Yet  the  reflection  is  inevitable  that  it  is 
not  the  schools  that  make  the  man.  We  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  effect  of  the  same  discipline  upon  differ- 
ent minds,  and  Mr.  Blackmer  certainly  profited  ad- 
mirably by  the  limited  facilities  which  he  enjoyed. 
When  twenty  years  of  age  he  returned  to  Worcester, 
and  entered  the  office  of  William  W.  Rice.  During 
his  studies,  and  for  some  years  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Rice,  on  terms  con- 
tinually more  advantageous,  as  he  demonstrated  his 
capacity  for  work  and  his  mastery  of  the  law.  Sub- 
sequently a  partnership  was  formed  under  the  name 
of  Rice  &  Blackmer,  which  continued  until  after  Mr. 
Rice's  Congressional  duties  called  him  away  from 
regular  attention  to  professional  employments. 

Mr.  Blackmer  had  a  remarkable  facility  in  forming 
acquaintances.  There  was  not  the  slightest  formality 
or  diffidence  about  him.  In  the  same  easy,  ott'-hand 
manner  he  met  every  new-comer,  and  inspired  him 
with  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  conduct  his 
business.  His  addi'esses  to  the  jury  were  marked  by 
the  same  familiar  style.  Brought  up  like  many  of 
them,  in  a  farming  region,  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  thought  of  our  New  England  country  people,  he 
talked  to  them  as  a  friendly  adviser,  citing  homely 
incidents  of  country  life  to  illustrate  his  meaning, 
and  in  language  and  accent  showing  clearly  that  lie 
was  one  of  them.  It  was  here  that  he  achieved  his 
principal  success.  Day  after  day  during  the  sessions 
of  the  court  he  appeared  on  one  side  or  the  other,  of 
almost  every  case,  and  probably  became  personally 
known  to  more  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
than  any  other  of  the  advocates  at  the  bar  during 
his  later  years. 

His  arguments  did  not  pursue  a  logical  order;  but 
neither  did  the  usual  train  of  thought  of  the  majority 
of  his  hearers  in  the  jury-box.  He  went  over  the 
story  of  the  evidence  as  it  arranged  itself  in  his 
mind,  and  when  he  had  finished,  there  was  no  point 
which  he  had  forgotten,  no  inference  which  had  not 
been  suggested.  In  his  examination  of  witnesses  he 
showed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  an  adroitness  which  was  rarely  matched.  Never 
losing  his  temper,  he  was  prepared  to  meet  any  sur- 
prising development  of  testimony  with  unruffled 
composure  and  the  best  resources  at  his  command. 
His  profession  thoroughly  interested  him.  He  loved 
to  talk  over  his  cases  with  students  or  brother  law- 
yers, and  was  ever  ready  to  receive  new  suggestions 
or  to  state  his  own  views  when  they  were  called  for. 
Before  the  Supreme  Court  he  argued  questions  of 
law  with  care  and  skill,  thoroughly  appreciating  the 
value  of  the  distinctions  on  which  he  relied  and  the 
effect  of  earlier  decisions  upon  the  point  in  issue. 

In  1875  he  was  chosen  city  solicitor,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1881,  when  he  resigned,  to  take  the 
place,  as   district   attorney,  of  Judge  Staples,  then 
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proiiiotfcl  to  the  Ix'iuh.  In  both  these  capacities, 
eHllin^'  for  the  exereise  of  (juite  dillerent  talents,  he 
iii'iiiiitted  himself  with  credit. 

His  interests  outside  of  his  profession  were  few,  for 
he  gave  himself  little  time  for  other  pursuits.  In 
local  political  contests  he  took  part  from  time  to  time. 
The  ))arish  to  which  he  belonged  was  always  an  object 
of  his  attention.  In  his  brief  hours  of  social  rela.xa- 
tion  he  showed  himself  an  alfectionate  and  sunny- 
tempered  friend.  Hut  his  constitution  was  not  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  strain  to  which  he  subjected  it. 
In  18S.'!  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  work,  and  seek  in 
absolute  rest  the  reinvigoration  of  his  enfeebled 
energies.  During  the  fall  he  returned  to  his  office, 
and  was  so  far  encouraged  to  believe  in  his  restora- 
tion to  health  as  to  accept  a  le-election  to  the  district 
attorneyship.  The  apparent  improvement  was  but 
temporary,  however.  His  tasks  were  done,  as  his 
brethren  at  the  bar  sadly  noted  when  he  appeared 
among  them  at  the  o])etiing  of  the  December  term  of 
court.  Again  he  left  his  clients,  and,  hopeful  to  the 
last,  took  his  way  toward  a  Southern  climate.  But 
his  disease  had  taken  too  tirm  a  hold  while  he  had 
refused  to  leave  his  post  of  duty,  and  in  January  of 
18.S4  he  died  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

He  came  to  the  bar  the  latest  of  those  whom  we 
have  mentioned.  Many  who  saw  his  earliest  efforts 
are  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  their  usefulness,  but  as 
we  close  these  records  with  his  name,  let  it  be  said 
that  none  among  them  all  more  diligently  followed 
the  injunction :  "  Work  while  the  day  is,  for  the  night 
Cometh." 

In  these  imperfect  sketches  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  preserve  some  memorial  of  a  few  of  those 
who  have  completed  their  life-work  and  are  to  be  re- 
membered .IS  representatives  of  that  ability  and  in- 
tegrity which  has  characterized  the  administration  of 
justice  in  this  county  and  Commonwealth.  Neces- 
sarily the  names  of  many  who  have  largely  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishment  of  this  reputation  are 
omitted.  The  records  of  a  lawyer's  life  are  too  often 
written  in  water.  The  writer  has  mainly  selected 
those  who  have  seemed  to  him  to  leave  some  lasting 
impression  on  their  times  and  to  furnish  e.xam()les 
for  the  edification  of  their  successors  in  the  same 
field  of  enterprise.  To  learn  that  the  qualities  which 
secured  their  successes  are  stfll  exhibited  among  us, 
it  needs  only  to  glance  over  the  honored  li.st  of  names 
which  now  adorns  the  roll  of  this  bar.  A  Senator  of 
the  I'nited  States,  a  justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  of 
the  State,  two  justices  of  its  Superior  Court  and  one 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  and  two  recent 
members  of  Congress  figure  in  the  list.  In  active  prac- 
tice are  advocates  as  skillful  and  eloquent,  counsel  as 
sagacious  and  learned  as  any  who  have  gone  before. 

LIVINIi  L.VWYERS. 

Charles  Deven.s.' — Prominentlv  identified  with 


the  military  and  judicial  history  of  the  Stateof  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  Hon.  Charles  Devens,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Jmlicial  Court,  (ieneral 
Devens  was  born  in  Charlestown,  .Ma.ss.,  April  4,  ISiid. 
He  gratluated  at  Cambridge  in  lH'iH.  Hestudieil  law 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  subsequently  with 
Messrs.  Hubbard  A  Watts,  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1840.  He  first  commenced  practice  at 
N'orthfiehl,  where  he  remained  until  1844,  when  he 
removed  to  Greenfield  and  formed  a  co-partnership 
with  Hon.  George  T.  Davis,  which  continued  until 
184'.),  when  be  was  appointed  by  President  Taylor 
United  States  marshal  fi>r  the  district  of  .Massachu- 
setts. This  office  he  held  until  his  resignation  in  18.")3. 
While  residing  at  Cireenlield  he  represented  Franklin 
County  in  the  State  Senate.  Upon  resigning  the  office 
of  marshal,  he  located  in  Worcester  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profess-ion,  forming  a  partnership  with 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  anil  .1.  Henry  Hill.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Hill  retired,  and  the  firm  of  Devens  &  Hoar 
continued  until  1801.  During  his  residence  in  Wor- 
cester he  served  as  city  solicitor  in  1856,  1857  and 
1858. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Devens 
promptly  responded  to  the  President's  call  for  troops, 
and  entered  the  service  as  major  of  the  Third  Battalion 
of  Infantry.  He  soon  after  became  colonel  of  the 
Fifteenth  Miissachusetts  Regiment,  and  from  this  date 
until  the  close  of  the  war  he  wiis  in  active  service. 
He  received  his  baptism  of  fire  on  the  disa.strous  field 
of  Ball's  Bluff,  and  in  1862  wjis  made  a  brigadier- 
general  for  gallantry  on  this  memorable  field  of  car- 
nage. From  the  very  beginning  General  Devens  saw 
severe  service.  In  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  he  wa.s 
severely  wounded,  also  at  Chaneellorsville,  in  1863, 
and  at  Aiuietam  his  horse  w:w  shot  under  him.  His 
distinguished  bravery  before  Richmond  was  especially 
commended  by  (ieneral  Cirant,  and  he  wius  commis- 
sioned major-general  fi)r  gallantry  at  the  capture  of 
the  city.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ap|iointod 
military  governor  of  the  Eastern  District  of  South 
Carolina.  This  |>osition  General  Devens  held  until 
June,  1866,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

Civil  honors  seemed  to  await  him  upon  his  return 
to  his  native  State,  and  in  the  following  year,  1867,  he 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
1873  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
.Tudlcial  ("ourt,  and  remained  upon  the  bench  until 
1877,  when  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the 
I'nited  States  by  President  Hayes.  At  the  expiration 
of  four  years  he  returned  to  Miissachusetts,  and  in 
1881  was  re-appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Notwithstanding  the  exacting  duties  of  a 
judicial  life  Judge  Devens  finds  time  to  manifest  his 
interest  in  military  affairs,  and  has  been  president  of 
the  Society  of  the  .\rmy  of  the  James;  presiilent  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  I'otomac,  and  of  the 
Sixth  Army  Corps.  He  has  been  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  wa.s 
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for  nine  years  Commander  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  for  Massachusetts. 

Judge  Devens  is  eminently  an  orator,  and  his  public 
addresses  and  eulogies  have  been  many  and  varied. 
He  is  a  member  of  various  societies  and  clubs,  and  as 
statesman,  judge  and  general  ranks  among  Massachu- 
setts' most  distinguished  citizens. 

George  Frisbee  Hoar'  was  born  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  Angust  29,  1826.  His  ancestors,  from  the  early 
days  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  were  men  of 
action  and  courage,  humane,  and  always  in  advance 
of  their  times,  but  not  so  radical  as  to  be  parted  in 
sympathy  from  their  contemporaries,  and  to  lose 
the  influence  which  their  character,  talents  and  pub- 
lic spirit  deserved.  John  Hoar,  Senator  Hoar's  ear- 
liest ancestor  in  Massachusetts,  was  one  of  three 
brothers  who  came,  with  their  widowed  mother,  from 
Gloucestershire,  England,  among  the  early  colonists. 

He  was  a  friend  and  co-laborer  of  Eliot,  the  apos- 
tle to  the  Indians,  and  after  the  massacre  at  Lancas- 
ter, in  King  Philip's  War,  followed  Philip's  band  into 
the  wilderness  with  a  single  Indian  guide,  and  ran- 
somed Mrs.  Rolandson,  one  of  the  Lancaster  captives. 

His  brother,  Leonard  Hoar,  was  one  of  the  early 
presidents  of  Harvard  College.  Senator  Hoar's 
father,  Samuel  Hoar,  was  one  of  the  great  Massachu- 
setts lawyers,  contemporary  with  Mason,  Webster  and 
Choate.  His  aspect  inspired  reverence,  which  was 
increased  by  knowledge  of  his  character.  He  was  a 
Representative  in  Congress,  and  was  chosen  by  Mas- 
sachusetts to  protect  in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina 
her  colored  citizens  unjustly  imprisoned  there.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  State  by  force,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  discharge  his  mission  ;  but  his  conduct 
throughout  was  marked  by  dignity,  firmness  and 
courage.  Senator  Hoar's  mother  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut. 

The  village  of  Concord,  where  Mr.  Hoar's  boyhood 
was  passed,  was  full  of  fine  influences.  No  place 
could  have  been  better  for  the  forming  of  character 
and  prejjaration  for  a  life  of  public  or  private  useful- 
ness. After  his  school-days  there  he  entered  Harvard 
College,  and  was  graduated  in  1841!.  Choosing  the  law 
for  his  profession,  he  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  in  the  office  of  the  late  Judge  Thomas,  in 
Worcester.  Upon  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1849, 
he  began  practice  in  Worcester,  and  this  city  has 
ever  since  been  his  home. 

He  was  for  a  time  associated  in  jiractice  with  the 
late  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  and  later  with  the  Hon. 
Charles  Devens  and  J.  Henry  Hill,  Esq.  Mr.  Hoar 
rapidly  rose  to  a  very  high  rank  in  his  profession. 
The  native  capacity  of  his  mind,  disciplined  by  edu- 
cation and  superbly  equipped  by  study,  was  supple- 
mented by  uncommon  industry  and  assiduous  devotion 
to  the  business  of  his  clients. 

His  practice  when   he  entered  Congress  in  18G9, 
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after  twenty  years  at  the  bar,  was  probably  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  in  the  State,  west  of  Middlesex 
County.  Mr.  Hoar  married,  in  1853,  Miss  Mary 
Louisa  Spurr,  whe  died  a  few  years  after,  leaving  a 
daughter  and  a  son,  both  of  whom  are  now  living. 
He  married,  in  1802,  Miss  Ruth  Ann  Miller. 

Mr.  Hoar's  first  appearance  in  political  life  was  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Free-Soil  party  for 
Worcester  County  in  1849,  which  was  more  efliciently 
organized  here  than  in  any  other  county  of  the 
United  States.  In  1851,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
Mr.  Hoar  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court.  He  was  the  youngest  member  in  that  body, 
but  became  the  leader  of  the  Coalitionists  in  law 
matters,  and  to  him  was  given  the  task  of  drawing 
resolutions,  protesting  against  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  the  National   Government  in  1850. 

So  manifest  at  this  time  to  the  people  of  this  dis- 
trict was  Mr.  Hoar's  fitness  for  public  service  that  the 
way  was  open  to  him  to  succeed  the  late  Hon.  Charles 
Allen  as  the  Representative  of  this  district  in  Con- 
gress. 

But  he  put  aside  all  suggestions  tending  that  way, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  that  to  enter  Congress  then 
would  be  to  make  politics  instead  of  the  law  his  pro- 
fession. If  his  decision  had  been  otherwise,  his  ener- 
gy, courage,  eloquence  and  firm  grasp  of  constitu- 
tional principles  would  doubtless  have  placed  him  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  statesmen  of  the  civil  war 
and  reconstruction  period.  Although  refusing  Con- 
gressional service,  he  did  not  decline  such  duty  in 
the  State  Legislature  as  was  pressed  upon  him.  In 
1857  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  chairman  of 
its  Judiciary  Committee.  In  that  capacity  he  drew^  a 
masterly  report,  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  authority. 

He  made  many  political  addresses,  as  varying  occa- 
sions called  for  them,  and  was  always  ready  with  ser- 
vice in  behalf  of  enterprises  for  the  public  welfare  in 
his  own  city.  He  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Free  Public  Library  and  reading-room,  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  one  of  its  early  presi- 
dents. His  counsels  and  efl^orts  were  of  great  value 
in  the  founding  of  the  Worcester  County  Free  Insti- 
tute of  Industrial  Science,  now  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  whose  usafulness  as  a  pioneer  in  a 
new  field  and  conceded  eminence  now  are  due  to  the 
wisdom  with  which  its  foundations  were  laid  by  that 
group  of  sagacious  and  public-spirited  men  of  whom 
Mr.  Hoar  was  one.  His  argument  for  technical  edu- 
cation before  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  in  1869 
was,  if  not  the  first,  among  the  earliest  adequate  pub- 
lic statements  of  the  claims  of  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  also  an  early  advocate  of  woman  suf- 
frage, having  made  an  address  on  that  subject  in 
Worcester  in  1868  and  before  a  legislative  committee 
in  1869. 

In  1868  Mr.  Hoar  was  elected  a  Representative  in 
Congress,  as  the  successor  of  the  late  Hon.  John  D. 
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Baldwin.  In  this,  the  Forty-firat  Congress,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committet' on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  his  cbicf  woric  was  tlie  preparation  and  advocacy 
of  tlie  bill  for  national  education.  The  bill  ditl'ered 
widely  in  its  details  from  that  now  ])onding  and 
known  as  the  lilair  Bill,  but  its  purpose — to  give 
national  aid  to  education  where  illiteracy  most  pre- 
vails and  where,  through  poverty  or  indillereuce,  the 
ytate  and  local  governments  inadeijuately  provide  for 
public  schools — was  the  same.  The  bill  did  not  pass 
in  that  Congress,  and  Jlr.  Hoar  reported  it  with  some 
changes  in  the  Forty-second  and  again  in  the  Forty- 
third  Congresses,  when  it  was  passed  by  the  House, 
but  failed  in  the  Senate.  In  his  tirslterm  in  Congress 
Jlr.  Hoar,  by  a  timely  and  convincing  speech,  saved 
the  liureau  of  Education  when  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations had  reported  it  ought  to  be  abolished. 
In  tliis  Congress,  too,  he  vindicated  (ieneral  Howard 
from  the  charges  preferred  by  Fernandi)  Wnod,  sup- 
ported Sumner  in  his  opposition  to  President  Grant's 
scheme  for  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  be- 
came known  as  a  formidable  antagonist  in  debate  by 
his  i>rompt  and  severe  treatment  of  Jlr.  I).  W.  Voor- 
hees  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York,  who  ventured 
to  "draw"  the  new  member.  His  retort  upon  Mr. 
Cox  was  much  relished  by  his  associates.  Mr.  Cox, 
then  the  triumphant  wit  of  the  House,  had  been  carp- 
ing at  Massachusetts  and  daring  Mr.  Dawes,  already 
a  Congressional  veteran,  to  come  to  her  defence,  assur- 
ing him  that  her  stoutest  champion  was  needed. 
"  Troy,"  said  Mr.  Cox,  "  was  defended  by  Hector,  yet 
Troy  fell."  yir.  Hoar's  reply  was  quick  and  scathing. 
"  Troy,"  said  he,  "  did  not  need  her  Hector  to  repel 
an  attack  led  by  Thersites." 

In  the  Forty-second  Congress  Jlr.  Hoar,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  drew  the  report 
in  the  case  of  Cessna  against  Myers.  Many  ques- 
tions of  great  interest  were  discussed  and  decided  in 
this  report,  which  has  been  an  authority  ever  since, 
being  frequently  cited  in  election  contests  both  here 
and  in  England.  In  this  case  the  report  assigned  the 
seat  to  Myers,  the  Democrat.  Mr.  Hoar's  dealing 
with  election  cases  in  this  Congress  and  in  the  next 
was  recognized  by  his  associates  of  both  parties  as 
judicial  and  conscientious,  and  when  the  charge  of 
undue  partisanship  was  afterwards  brought  against 
him,  he  was  defended  by  Mr.  Giddings,  a  Texas 
Democrat.  In  this  (,'ongress  Mr.  Hoar  made  an  elo- 
quent ap]ieal  for  tbe  rebuilding,  at  the  national  ex- 
pense, of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  destroyed  by  fire  while  national 
troops  were  encamped  in  its  neighborhood  during  the 
Civil  War. 

In  the  Forty-third  Congress  Mr.  Hoar,  besides  ob- 
taining the  vote  of  the  House  for  his  Education  Bill, 
reported  and  carried  tlimugh  the  House  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ami  was  chair- 
man of  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  polit- 
ical disorders  in  Louisiana.     The  fairness  of  the  in- 


quiry and  report  of  this  committee  was  conceded 
even  by  the  Democratic  counsel  employed  in  the 
case.  In  this  Congress  Mr.  Hoar  delivered  his  eulo- 
gy of  Senator  Sumner. 

By  the  elections  of  1S74  the  Republicans,  who  hail 
held  undisputed  control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  fifteen  years,  were  outvoted  in  so  many  dis- 
tricts that  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  the  Demo- 
crats were  a  majority  of  the  House.  In  this  Congress 
Mr.  Hoar  made  a  number  of  notable  speeches.  At 
his  suggestion  the  Eads'  Jetty  Bill,  which  was  in 
danger  of  failure,  wius  put  into  such  form  as  to  win 
favorable  action  from  the  committee  and  Congres8> 
and  thus,  as  Captain  Eads  him.self  testified,  it  was 
through  Mr.  Hoar's  ed'orts  that  New  Orleans  was 
opened  to  ocean  commerce.  He  was  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  impeachment  of  Secretary  Belknap,  and 
as  such  made  an  argument  so  convincing  and  pow- 
erful that  it  not  only  ehangcd  the  opinions  of  several 
Senators  on  the  (juestion  of  jurisdiction,  but  it  awoke 
the  conscience  of  the  people  and  gave  the  initial  im- 
pulse to  the  wave  of  official  and  political  reform, 
which  has  not  yet  spent  its  force.  But  Mr.  Hoar's 
most  distinguished  service  in  this  Congress  was  that 
with  which  it  closed — his  work  for  and  as  a  member  ot 
the  Electoral  Commission.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
special  committee  which  prepared  the  bill  establish- 
ing the  commission,  was  its  advocate  in  the  House, 
and  was  chosen  by  the  House  a  member  of  it,  his 
associates  being  General  Garfield,  Judge  Abbott,  ot 
Massachusetts,  General  Hunton,  of  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Payne,  of  Ohio.  In  1872  and  again  in  1874  Mr. 
Hoar  had  given  notice  to  his  constituents  of  his  wish 
to  retire  from  public  life,  but  had  yielded  to  the  gen- 
eral and  imperative  demand  tnr  his  funlier  service. 

In  187()  his  resolve  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  House  wsis  announced  as  final,  and 
the  people,  accepting  it,  elected  his  successor.  But 
in  the  winter  following  the  Legislature  chose  him  as 
Mr.  Boutwcll's  successor  in  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress, and  he  took  his  seat  in  tlie  Senate  in  March, 
1877,  at  the  opening  of  President  Hayes'  administra- 
tion, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  few  steadfast  Sena- 
torial supporters.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Hoar  has  been 
a  member,  and  for  some  years  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Claims,  on  the  Judiciary,  on  the 
Library,  and  others  of  le«s  importiinee.  Besides  eon- 
ducting  many  iiKpiiries,  preparing  many  reports,  in- 
volving large  pecuniary  interests  or  deciding  weighty 
questions  of  individual  right  or  public  policy,  he  is 
the  author  or  was  the  leading  advocate  of  several 
measures  of  first-rate  importance.  Among  them  are 
the  bill  for  distributing  the  balance  of  the  Geneva 
award,  the  Lowell  Bankruptcy  Bill,  the  bill  for 
counting  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  Presidential  Succession  Bill,  the  repeal 
of  the  Tenure  of  Olfice  Act  and  the  resolution  for 
amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  make  the  Presi- 
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dential  term  and  the  term  of  each  Congress  begin 
with  the  30th  day  of  April  instead  of  the  4th  day  of 
March.  All  of  these  measures  passed  the  Senate, 
and  most  of  them  became  laws. 

In  general  Mr.  Hoar  has  occupied  himself  in  Con- 
gress with  matters  of  wide  scope  and  of  fundamental 
importance  rather  than  with  those  measures  of  nar- 
rower range  and  temporary  application,  upon  which 
most  of  the  labor  of  Senators  and  Representatives  is 
spent.  His  success  in  gaining  for  so  many  of  these 
larger  measures  the  attention  and  favorable  action  of 
a  body  somewhat  dilatory,  apt  to  be  engrossed  with 
the  affairs  of  the  moment,  and  seldom  looking  farther 
forward  than  to  the  next  Presidential  campaign,  is 
proof  of  his  powers  of  convincing  and  persuading 
and  of  the  confidence  of  his  associates  in  his  wisdom 
and  the  purity  of  his  motives. 

Mr.  Hoar  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Legislature  in  .January,  1883,  and  again  in  1889. 
His  election  for  the  third  time  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  his  party  in  the  Legislature,  without  a  note 
of  dissent  or  the  public  suggestion  of  any  competi- 
tor, was  a  distinction  not  accorded  to  any  man  in 
Massachusetts  for  many  years  before,  and  proof  that 
the  people  have  learned  to  set  a  value  upon  his  ser- 
vices not  less  than  that  which  they  assigned  in  ear- 
lier days  to  those  of  Webster  and  Sumner. 

Mr.  Hoar  has  four  times  been  chosen  to  preside 
over  Republican  State  Conventions.  In  1880  he  was 
president  of  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago  by 
which  General  Garfield  was  made  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
dignity  and  courtesy,  his  prompt  and  impartial  de- 
cisions, and  the  easy  mastery  by  which  he  held  the 
great  convention  to  its  work  amid  the  enthusiasms 
for  rival  leaders  and  the  disturbing  hopes  and  fears 
and  other  strong  excitements  of  the  occasion,  com- 
manded general  applause,  and  gave  to  the  public  of 
the  United  States  a  better  knowledge  of  his  strength 
and  breadth  of  character. 

Besides  his  political,  legislative  and  professional 
activity,  which  has  been  briefly  outlined  above,  Mr. 
Hoar  has  been  and  is  usefully  busy  in  other  ways. 
He  has  written  valuable  papers  for  tlie  magazines; 
has  delivered  many  addresses  on  other  than  political 
subjects;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Harvard  College  ;  an  active  member  and  for 
some  years  the  president  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society;  a  trustee  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute;  a  repent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  was  selected  by  Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark  as  one  of 
the  corporators  of  Clark  University.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  William 
and  Mary  College,  Amherst,  Yale  and  Harvard. 

P.  Emory  Ali>ri('H,'  of  Worcester,  an  associate 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts,  is  a 
native  of  New  Salem,  Mas-<.     His  family  is  of  the 


early  New  England  stock,  he  being  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  George  Aldrich,  who  emigated  from  England 
in  1635  and  settled  at  first  in  Dorchester,  but  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
town  of  Mendon.  Members  of  this  family  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  generations  from  the  founder  are 
now  living  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union;  it  has 
had  its  Representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  in  all  the  learned  professions;  several  of  the 
lineage  have  been  judges  in  the  courts  of  different 
States.  The  family,  in  some  of  its  branches,  has  been, 
and  is,  honorably  known  in  literature  and  commerce; 
but  a  great  majority  of  the  race  have  been  farmers. 
As  a  race  they  are  distinguished  for  longevity  and 
vigor  of  physical  constitution  and  an  inflexible  will 
in  the  jjursuit  of  the  objects  of  their  choice. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  attended  the  district 
school  in  his  native  village  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  and  then  became  himself  a  teacher.  He  received 
an  academical  education,  and  thereafter  taught  in  the 
schools  of  this  State  and  Virginia ;  pursuing  at  the 
same  time  a  course  of  studies,  such  as  were  at  that 
day  usually  found  in  the  curricula  of  New  England 
colleges.  While  teaching  in  Virginia  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  which  he  continued  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  iu  1848-44,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
LL.B. 

After  that,  returning  to  Virginia  and  resuming 
there  for  a  definite  period  his  former  vocation  of 
teaching,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  upon  examina- 
tion by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Rich- 
mond in  1845.  He  did  not,  however,  enter  upon  prac- 
tice there,  but  returned  the  same  year  to  his  native 
State,  and  after  six  months'  study  in  the  then  well- 
known  oflice  of  Ashman,  Chapman  &  Norton,  of 
Springfield,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  spring 
terra  of  the  old  Common  Pleas  Court  for  Hampden 
County  in  1846. 

Subsequent  to  his  admission  he  passed  a  few  months 
in  Petersham  in  the  office  of  F.  A.  Brooks,  Esq.,  who 
had  been  a  fellow-student  of  his  at  Cambridge  ;  and 
in  December,  1841),  he  began  practice  in  the  town  of 
Barre,  Worcester  County,  and  continued  there  during 
the  following  seven  years.  For  about  three  years  of 
the  seven  he  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Barre 
Patriot.  He  represented  the  town  of  Barre  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1853.  In  May,  1853, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Clitlbrd  district  attor- 
ney for  the  Middle  District,  which  office  lie  con- 
tinued to  hold,  with  an  interval  of  a  few  months  in 
1856,  until  1865.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he  removed 
to  Worcester  and  opened  an  ofiice  in  that  city,  and  in 
January,  1855,  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  the 
Hon.  P.  C.  Bacon,  which  partnership  continued  until 
he  left  the  bar  for  the  bench  in  October,  1873.  He 
was  mayor  of  Worcester  for  the  year  1862. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
in  1870,  iMr.  Aldricii  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  by  Governor  Claflin,  and  remained  a  member 
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till  liis  iip|"iiiuiiient  lo  the  beruh  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Wliile  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health  he  prepared  an  historical  paper,  relating  to  the 
use  of  and  the  legislative  regulation  of  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liijuor,  which  was  published  in  one  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  board.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
Representatives  from  Worcester  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  the  years  1806  and  18G7;  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  debates  and  business  of  the  House.  In 
IS()G  he  was  one  of  the  minority  dissenting  from  the 
decision  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  upon  the 
ipiestion  of  the  right  of  an  interested  member  to  vote. 
Mr.  Aldrich  prepared  at  that  time  an  elaborate  report 
upon  the  subject,  which  was  |iublished  under  the  title 
(if  "The  Right  of  Members  to  Vote  on  all  C^uestions 
nf  Public  Policy  Vindicated."  The  principles  of 
parliamentary  law  and  practice  contended  for  in  that 
report  were,  at  a  later  date,  held  to  be  correct,  both 
in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
iJritish  House  of  Commons.  Judge  Aldrich  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  and 
one  of  the  council  of  that  venerable  and  learned 
body. 

As  a  member  of  the  society  and  council  he  has  pre- 
pared several  papers  on  historical,  legal  and  literary 
subjects,  which  have  been  published  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society.  He  has  written  and  delivered 
addresses  before  otlier  societies  and  associations  upon 
various  aspects  of  social  science  and  education,  and 
upon  the  right  of  the  State  to  provide  not  only  for  the 
elementary  education  of  its  children,  but  also  for  their 
higher  education  in  high  schools,  etc.  For  the  last  few 
years  he  has  given  much  time  and  study  to  the  cause 
of  technical  education.  He  ha.s  long  been  one  of  tiie 
iiustees  of  that  admirable  institution — the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Since  he  left  the  bar  he  has  written  a  work  on 
"  Equity  Pleading  and  Practice,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  188').  In  1886  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Amherst  College.  In  1850  he 
married  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Harding  P. 
Wood,  Esq.,  late  of  Barre. 

WiM.iAM  W.  Rice,'  son  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Rice,  a 
Congregational  clergyman,  was  born  in  the  historical 
old  town  of  Deertield,  Mass.,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1S26.  His  collegiate  education  was  acquired  at 
Kowdoin,  whence  he  graduateil  in  1846.  And 
it  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  his  a/nm 
mater  in  1886  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
After  graduating  he  spent  four  years  as  preceptor  of 
the  far-fnme<l  Leicester  .Veaderay,  and  in  1851  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Emory  Wash- 
burn, then  in  full  practice  in  Worcester.  After  the 
usual  course  of  three  years'  study  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  and  from  the  first  year  of  his  professional 
life  to  the  present  time  hius  been  a  prosperous  and 
highly-esteemed  practitioner.     His  courtesy  of  man- 
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ner,  his  fairness  towards  opposing  parties  and  uniform 
deference  to  the  court  have  marked  him  as  a  gentle- 
man as  well  as  advocate. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Rice  as  a  lawyer,  successful  as  it 
has  been,  by  no  means  exhibits  his  whole  character — 
perhaps  not  the  most  useful  or  conspicuous  part.  He 
has  been  almost  constantly  called  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  fill  positions  of  honor,  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. 

In  the  municipal  administration  of  Worcester  he 
has  served  in  various  capacities,  particularly  in  those 
connected  with  the  educational  interests.  In  lKt;ohe 
was  mayor,  and  administered  the  duties  of  that  high 
office  with  efficiency  and  universal  satisfaction.  In 
the  capacity  of  special  justice  of  the  Police  Court 
and  as  occupant  of  the  bench  of  the  County  Court  of 
Insolvency  his  course  met  with  marked  approval. 

The  duties  of  the  oflice  of  district  attorney  or  pub- 
lic prosecutor  for  the  Worcester  District,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  1868  and  which  he  held  five  years,  he 
discharged  with  signal  abiliiy,  wi(h  fidelity  to  the 
State  and  a  manly  regard  for  the  rights  of  those 
whom  it  became  his  duty  to  prosecute.  Few  offices 
are  beset  by  more  difficulties  and  annoyances,  the 
duties  being  always  arduous,  often  di.sagreeable  and 
sometimes  of  doubtful  justice;  ami  he  who  success- 
fully discharges  them  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

But  perhaps  it  was  as  a  member  of  Congress  that 
Mr.  Rice  has  become  most  widely  known.  He  was 
for  ten  years  a  member  of  that  august  body,  having 
been  first  elected  in  1876.  In  the  discussions  there 
his  speeches  had  much  influence  and  his  committee 
work  was  often  of  the  greatest  importance.  There,  as 
well  as  at  the  bar,  he  wa.s  courteous  and  forbearing, 
though  never  shrinking  from  the  enforcement  of  his 
convictions  with  ardor  and  eloquence.  I5y  his  fellow- 
members  of  all  parties  he  was  regarded  with  great 
respect,  for  every. one  recognized  him  as  honest  and 
patriotic.  He  was  able  in  debate  and  not  liable  to 
be  taken  unawares  on  any  current  subject,  was  intelli- 
gent, earnest  and  persistent  as  a  worker  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  constituents,  and  exhibiting  the  same  zeal 
that  characterized  his  efi'orts  for  clients  at  the  bar. 

But  it  would  savor  a  little  of  ostentation  and  at  the 
same  time  add  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Rice 
to  further  pursue  this  phase  of  his  career. 

Some  men  possess  such  magnetic  power  that  they, 
without  a  particle  of  self-assertion,  draw  to  them- 
selves the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom 
they  are  brought  in  contact.  .And  such  have  a 
contrfdiing  influence  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life.  There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  seem 
always  surrounded  by  a  chilling  atmosphere,  impene- 
trable to  any  brotherly  feeling  or  confidential  near- 
ness. Those  who  best  know  Mr.  Rice  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  which  class  to  place  him.  Assuredly  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  latter. 

Politically,  Mr.  Rice  is  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  ranks  as  the  first  Republican  mayor  of 
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the  city.  In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  his  voice  gave  no 
uncertain  sound  in  urging  upon  every  one  the  duty  of 
doing  their  utmost  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  ;  and  it  was  not  by  speech  alone  that  he  forti- 
fied his  patriotic  sentiments.  In  his  religious  senti- 
ments he  is  a  Unitarian. 

Mr.  Rice  was  united  in  marriage  November  21, 
1855,  with  Miss  Cornelia  A.  Moen,  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons, — the  eldest,  William  W. 
Rice,  Jr.,  dying  in  childhood,  and  the  youngest, 
Charles  Moen  Rice,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  is  now  a 
member  of  Mr.  Rice's  law  firm.  His  first  wife  died 
June  16,  1862.  In  September,  1875,  he  married  Miss 
Alice  M.  Miller,  daughter  of  Henry  W.  Miller,  Esq., 
of  Worcester. 

Frank  Palmer  Goulding.^ — The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  descended  from  Peter  Goulding,  who  lived 
in  Boston  in  1665,  and  afterwards  in  Worcester  and 
Sudbury.  Palmer  Goulding,  son  of  Peter,  had  a  son 
John,  who  was  born  in  Worcester,  October  3, 1726,  and 
inherited  from  his  father  the  business  of  tanning.  He 
removed  early  in  life  to  Grafton,  and  died  November 
22,  1791.  His  wife,  Lucy  Brooks,  of  Concord,  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  the  mother  of  ten  children. 
Ephraim  Goulding,  one  of  the  children,  was  born 
September  4,  1765,  and  married,  March  6,  1792, 
Susannah,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  (Prentice) 
Brigham.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  town, 
serving  as  moderator  of  annual  town-meetings  eleven 
years,  as  selectman  six,  as  assessor  one  year  and  as 
member  of  the  School  Committee  six  years.  He  died 
January  14,  1838.  Palmer  Goulding,  son  of  Ephraim, 
was  born  October  11,  1809,  and  died  in  Grafton, 
March  22,  1849.  He  married,  first,  Fanny  W.  May- 
nard,  who  died  August  9,  1839,  having  had  three 
children — JohnC,  who  was  born  in  1832,  and  died  in 
1839 ;  Susan  E.,  born  in  1835,  and  Frank  P.,  the  sub- 
iect  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  in  Grafton,  July  2, 
1837.  By  a  second  wife,  Ann  Cutting,  whom  he 
married  June  2,  1842,  he  had  Fanny  A.,  born  May  4, 
1843. 

Frank  Palmer  Giiulding  while  a  boy  lived  in  Graf- 
ton, Holden  and  Worcester,  his  father  having  at 
various  times  occupation  in  those  places,  but  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1849,  returned  to  Grafton,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  business  of  making  shoes.  From  1853  to  1857  he 
worked  at  his  tr.ade  in  Worcester,  and  at  the  hitter  date, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  entered  the  academy  at  Thetford, 
Vt.,  and  prepared  for  college.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1863,  and  at  once  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  oltice  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  in  Worcester.  A 
year  at  tlie  Harvard  Law  School  completed  his  pre- 
liminary law  studies,  and  in  I866he  was  admitted  to  the 
AV'orcester  County  bar.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
a  partner  with  Hon.  Francis  Henahaw  Dewey,  then 
in   full   practice,  and  renuiincd  with  him   until  Mr. 


Dewey  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Superior  Court 
in  1869.  Mr.  Goulding  then  formed  a  partnership 
with  Hon.  Hamilton  Barclay  Staples,  which  con- 
tinued until  Mr.  Staples  was  appointed  a  Superior 
Court  justice  in  1881.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
alone,  enjoying  a  large  and  increasing  practice,  to 
which  has  been  added  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  city  solicitor,  which  oflice  since  1881  he  has  con- 
tinued to  hold. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter and  intellectual  powers  of  a  man  who,  with  slen- 
der educational  advantages  in  early  life,  has  reached 
the  professional  position  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Goulding. 
At  a  bar  excelled  by  none  in  the  State  beyond  the 
limits  of  Suffolk  County,  he  at  an  early  day  in  his 
career  secured  a  rank  which  he  has  not  only  sus- 
tained, but  steadily  advanced.  His  appointment  as 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  new  Clark  University  at- 
tests both  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  in  his  business  methods  and  sound  judg- 
ment and  their  respect  for  his  mental  attainments 
and  culture. 

There  are  other  evidences  of  the  regard  in  which 
he  is  held.  He  was  one  of  the  Presidential  electors 
chosen  on  the  Republican  ticket  at  the  last  election  ; 
he  is  also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Worcester 
County  Institution  for  Savings,  a  director  in  the 
First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  either  a 
present  or  retired  member  of  the  Worcester  School 
Board.  With  the  pressure  of  professional  business, 
his  political  aspirations  have  been  satisfied  by  two 
years  of  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Goulding  married,  March  29,  1870,  Abhie  B. 
Miles,  of  Fitchburg,  and  has  two  children  of  fifteen 
and  ten  years  of  age. 

Hon.  John  D.  Washburn.- — John  Davis  Wash- 
burn is  a  native  of  Boston,  where  he  was  born  March 
27,  1833,  being  the  eldest  son  of  John  P^arshall 
Washburn,  who  married,  in  1832,  Harriet  Webster, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel  Kimball  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1800). 

His  parents  removed  to  the  grand  old  town  of  Lan- 
caster, in  Worcester  County,  when  he  was  five  years 
old,  and  his  early  youth  was  passed  amid  those  beau- 
tiful surroundings. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  graduated  in  1853  from 
Harvard  University,  and  entered  the  profession  of  law, 
studying  first  with  Hon.  Emory  Washburn  and 
George  F.  Hoar  in  1854,  and  later  receiving  a  diplo- 
ma from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1856. 

He  practiced  law  in  Worcester,  in  partnership  with 
Hon.  H.  C.  Rice,  and,  by  a  development  of  his  pr<i- 
fessional  business  and  inclinations,  made  a  prominent 
place,  first,  as  an  insurance  attorney,  and  lastly,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bullock  as  gen- 
eral agent  and  attorney  of  the  insurance  companies,  in 
1866. 
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By  his  friendship  with  Governor  Bullock  he  became 
associated  with  his  military  family  jjs  the  chief  of  his 
staff,  from  18(>G  to  18G9,  receiving  a  colonel's  com- 
mission. 

During  the  period  from  1871  to  1881  he  was  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  from  1875 
to  1885  filled  the  same  relation  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1876  to  1879, 
and  a  Senator  from  the  city  of  Worcester  in  1884, 
rendering  the  excellent  public  service  to  be  expected 
from  his  knowkMlge  of  alliiirs  and  his  general  sympa- 
thies with  all  matters  of  care  and  concern  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

His  association  has  always  been  sought  in  corpor- 
ate and  financial  affairs.  From  1866  to  1880  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Investment 
of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings  since 
1871,  and  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Memorial 
Hospital  since  1872. 

lie  has  been  a  director  of  the  Merchants'  and  Far- 
mers' Insurance  Company  since  1862,  and  succeeded 
the  Hon.  Isaac  Davis  as  president  in  1883. 

His  large  humanitarian  instincts  and  tastes,  taking 
hold  on  all  matters  that  have  to  do  with  educational 
and  intellectu.il  advancement,  have  made  for  him  a 
congenial  field  where  associates  have  warmly  wel- 
comed him  in  the  numerous  relations  he  Inis  sustained 
to  our  higher  institutions  and  learned  societies.  Since 
1871  he  has  been  a  councilor  and  secretary  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  is  a  councilor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

He  is  also  an  original  member  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  and  has  been,  since  1884,  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Georgia  Historical  So- 
ciety. It  is  much  to  say  of  one  that  he  stands  high 
with  his  own  alma  malcr.  Colonel  Washburn  is  a 
member  of  the  overseers'  committee  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Harvard  University,  and  one  of  the  directors 
ofthe  Alumni  Association  of  the  same  institution. 
He  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  secretary  of 
the  new  Clark  University  of  Worcester. 

This  is  a  good  record  for  any  man  to  have  won  in 
middle  life,  and  opens  a  field  of  service  worthy  ofthe 
best  ripened  powers,  such  as  promises  to  give  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  many  years  of  useful  citizen- 
ship. 

Colonel  Washburn  is  a  man  of  commanding  pres- 
ence, with  a  kindly  dignity  always  open  to  approach. 

He  married,  in  1860,  Mary  F.,  daughter  of  Charles 
L.  Putnam,  Esq.  (Dartmouth  College,  1830),  and  has 
one  daughter,  Edith,  who  married,  in  1884,  Richard 
Ward  Greene,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Edward  Livixgston  Davi.s,"  son  of  Isaac  and 
Mary  H.  E.  Davis,  was  born  in  Worcester,  April  22, 
1834.    He  began  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
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of  his  native  town,  completing  his  course  at  the  High 
School  in  1850and  was  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1854.  Having  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  father 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Worcester  County  bar  in  1857. 

He  gave  up  the  practice  of  the  law  the  following: 
year,  and  associated  himself  with  Nathan  Washburn 
and  George  W.  Gill  in  the  manufacture  of  railway 
iron,  locomotive  tires  and  car-wheels,  a  business  es- 
tablished in  1857  in  Worcester,  which  soon  gave 
profitable  employment  to  a  large  capital.  In  1864  a 
corporation  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the 
Washburn  Iron  Company,  for  carrying  on  the  same 
business.  Mr.  Davis  was  the  treasurer  and  one  of 
the  chief  stockholders  in  this  company,  and  contin- 
ued to  hold  that  office  until  1882,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  his  associate,  Mr.  Gill,  he  sold  his  interest 
and  retired  from  the  corporation. 

Since  that  time,  as  indeed  before,  he  has  been 
much  occupied  with  various  business  engagements 
and  public  and  private  trusts,  which  the  care  of  his 
own  property  and  tiie  confidence  of  others  in  his 
capacity  and  faithfulness  impo.sed  upon  him.  H. 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  tin 
Norwich  and  Worcester,  and  the  Vermont  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Railroad  Companies,  president  of  the  pro- 
prietors ofthe  Rural  Cemetery,  president  of  the  Wor- 
cester County  JIusical  Association,  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
director  and  trustee  of  many  other  institutions  and 
companies  in  his  native  city,  and  actively  and  hel|i- 
fuUy  concerned  in  all  enterprises  designed  to  promote 
the  welfare  ofthe  city  and  its  people. 

While  not  ambitious  of  official  honors  or  political 
influence,  Mr.  Davis  has  not  refused  to  bear  his  part 
when  his  services  were  required  in  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  government  of  the  city  or  Slate.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  for 
1865  and  held  the  office  for  three  years,  for  the  la.-t 
year  being  president  of  the  board.  He  was  mayor  ol 
Worcester  in  1874.  During  his  administration  im- 
portant public  improvements  were  carried  out,  nota- 
bly the  construction  of  a  portion  of  Park  Avenue, 
whose  value  has  since  been  recognized.  While 
holding  this  office  Mr.  Davis  saw  the  growing  need 
of  the  city  for  additional  parks  and  play-grounds, 
which  he  has  since  in  another  official  capacity  and 
privately,  so  efficiently  helped  to  supply. 

While  he  was  mayor,  the  Soldiers'  lyionument  on 
the  Common  was  publicly  accepted  by  him  on  behalf 
of  the  city,  and  it  was  formally  dedicated  with  ap- 
propriate ceremony.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence 
that  his  father,  the  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  accepted  for 
the  city  the  monument  erected  on  the  Common  in 
memory  of  Colonel  Timothy  Bigelow,  Worcester's 
most  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  This 
dedication  took  place  on  the  10th  of  April,  1861,  at 
the  moment  when  other  Worcester  soldiers,  among 
the  first  to  be  in  anns  in  defence  of  the  L'nion  against 
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foes  of  its  own  household,  were  attacked  in  the 
streets  of  Baltimore,  and  the  first  blood  was  shed  in 
the  great  Civil  War,  whose  heroes  are  commemorated 
by  the  monument  dedicated  by  the  second  Mayor 
Davis  thirteen  years  later.  These  two  monuments  in 
memory  of  the  soldiers  of  two  wars — for  independ- 
ence and  for  union — -are  the  only  memorial  structures 
on  the  Common. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in 
1876.  He  has  since  repeatedly  declined  to  be  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  various  positions,  includ- 
ing that  of  Representative  in  Congress,  preferring 
private  to  political  life. 

He  has  not,  however,  declined  employments  of  a 
public  nature  other  than  political,  and  has  been 
chairman  of  the  commissioners  of  the  city's  sinking 
funds,  an  office  of  financial  responsibility,  and  a 
member  of  the  Parks  Commission.  In  this  latter  ca- 
pacity, as  well  as  by  his  gift  of  a  portion  of  the  Lake 
Park  and  a  fund  for  its  improvement,  he  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  devise  the  present  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  public  parks  and  play-grounds,  and  to 
secure  its  adoption,  as  well  as  to  remove  obstructions 
from  the  Common  and  prevent  encroachments  upon 
it,  and  thus  to  preserve  it  for  the  free  use  of  the  people, 
as  a  place  of  recreation  and  an  adornment  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  has  long  been  senior  warden  of  the  parish 
of  All  Saints.  When  the  present  church  was  built, 
from  1874  to  1877,  he  was  chairman  of  the  building 
and  finance  committees,  and  contributed  in  time  and 
money  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  parish. 
Pie  has  repeatedly  represented  the  parish  in  the  Dio- 
cesan Convention,  has  been  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese,  and 
twice  one  of  the  four  lay  deputies  of  the  diocese  to  the 
general  convention  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  twice  married.  Hannah  Gard- 
ner, daughter  of  Seth  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1859,  died 
in  1861,  leaving  a  son,  who  survived  her  but  a  few 
(lays.  He  married,  in  18<)9,  Maria  Louisa,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  of 
Boston.  They  have  two  daughters,  Eliza  Frothing- 
ham  and  Theresa,  and  a  son,  Livingston. 

James  Edward  Estabuook.' — For  nearly  sixty 
years  the  name  and  title  "  Colonel  Estabrook,"  de- 
scending from  father  to  son,  has  been  familiarly 
known  and  respected,  both  within  and  beyond  the 
borders  of  this  community. 

"  Colonel ''  James  Edward  Estabrook,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  tlie 
title,  by  courtesy,  from  his  father.  Colonel  James  Es- 
tabrook, of  the  State  Militia,  the  gallant  commander 
of  the  last  Worcester  County  Regiment  of  Cavalry, 
and  who  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  escort  at  the 
reception  of  Lafayette  in  1824. 
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The  genealogy  of  the  family  is  easily  and  clearly 
traceable  as  far  back  as  1413,  to  the  Estebroks  in 
Wales. 

The  American  line  begins  with  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Estabrook,  born  in  Enfield,  England,  who  came  to 
Concord,  Mass.,  in  1660,  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1664,  and  soon  after  was  settled  as  a  min- 
ister in  Concord,  Mass.,  where  he  was  a  colleague  for 
many  years  of  the  famous  Rev.  Edward  Bnlkeley, 
remaining  there  during  a  pastorate  of  forty-four 
years  until  his  death,  in  1711.  Shattuck's  "  History 
of  Concord  "  refers  to  him  as : 

"A  man  of  great  worth,  and  eminently  fitted  for 
his  office.  His  appearance  carried  with  it  so  much 
patriarchal  dignity,  that  people  were  induced  to  love 
him  as  a  friend  and  reverence  him  as  a  father.  These 
distinguished  traits  obtained  for  him,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  the  name  of  The  Apostle." 

In  an  obituary  notice,  the  Boston  News  Letter  of 
September  18,  1711,  says:  "  He  was  eminent  for  his 
skill  in  the  Hebrew  language,  a  most  orthodox, 
learned  and  worthy  divine,  of  holy  life  and  conver- 
sation." 

Three  of  his  four  sons  became  ministers,  the  eld- 
est, Joseph,  settling  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  branch  in  Hudson's  "History  of 
Lexington,"  as  "the  noted  ministerial  family." 

Ebenezer  Estabrook,  the  father  of  Major  James 
Estabrook,  and  grandfather  of  James  Edward,  of 
Worcester,  removed  Irom  Lexington  to  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Holden  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  founded  the  Worcester  County  branch  of 
the  family. 

Colonel  James  Estabrook  removed  from  Holden, 
his  native  place,  to  Rutland  and  thence  to  Worcester 
in  1828,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent 
in  Bostion,  his  active  business  life  was  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  rapidly  developing  town  and  city  of 
Worcester  until  his  death,  in  1874. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Boutwell 
he  was  appointed  sherifl"  of  Worcester  County,  from 
which  office  he  was  removed,  for  political  reasons 
only,  on  the  return  of  the  Whig  party  to  power. 

Colonel  Estabrook  was  a  devoted  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  order  of  Free  M;isonry,  and  as  early 
as  1825,  on  the  organization  of  the  Worcester  County 
Commandery  of  Knights  Templar,  he  was  elected 
the  first  Eminent  Commander  of  that  honorable 
body.  Always  a  respected  citizen,  he  was  entrusted 
with  many  local  interests,  was  an  honored  and  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Old  South,  and  later  of  the 
Union  Church,  and  was  among  the  first  to  take  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  the  early  development 
of  the  real  estate  and  mechanical  interests  of  the 
city. 

As  one  of  the  well-known  men  whose  lives  form  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  their  times,  we  quote 
the  following  extract  from  an  extended  tribute  in  the 
records  of  that  honorable  and  exclusive  organization 
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known  as  the  Worcester  Fire  Society,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  being  the  only  person  selected  for  this  dis- 
tinction lit  tlie  ar.niial  meeting  in  18;W: 

"  Colonel  James  Estabrook  was  a  man  of  marked 
intelligence,  who  accomplished  more  by  knowledge 
later  acquired  than  have  many  men,  whose  education, 
begun  at  college,  seems  to  have  been  absolutely  dis- 
continued then  and  there."' 

From  the  same  authorily,  the  Hon.  John  1).  Wash- 
burn, we  also  quote  the  following  paragraph,  not  only 
as  a  faithful  description  of  the  founder  of  the  Worces- 
ter branch  of  the  family,  but  also  as  a  remarkably 
terse  and  vivid  pen-picture  of  his  son,  Colonel  James 
E.  Estabrook,  the  present  postmaster  of  Worcester,  in 
whom  the  type  and  characteristics  are  faithfully  per- 
petuated : 

"  In  stature  he  was  below  middle  height,  but  made 
the  most  of  such  height  as  he  had  by  the  erection  of 
his  figure  and  military  bearing.  His  complexion  was 
very  dark,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  his  features,  he  re- 
sembled the  great  Democratic  leader,  8tephen  A. 
Douglas.  His  manner  was  quick,  his  eye  bright  and 
intelligent.  Opposed  to  the  party  usually  dominant 
here,  he  held  few  odices,  though  counted  a  politician, 
but  he  never  adopted  the  coarser  modes  of  warfare  in 
politics,  was  courteous  to  his  opponents,  refrained 
from  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives,  and  carried 
none  of  the  bitterness  of  party  contest  into  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life." 

This  latter  trait  is  especially  true  of  his  son,  James 
Edward,  who  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat  and  a  rec- 
ognized leader  and  oracle  of  his  party,  not  only  in 
Worcester  County,  but  also  prominent  in  the  party 
councils  of  the  State  and  nation  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

He  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  National  Conven- 
tion of  his  ])arty  since  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  a  Federal  office  in  1887.  He 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  of  the  County,  District,  Congressional  and 
City  Committees  through  many  years  of  his  party's 
minority  in  the  State,  and  has  ever  been  held  in  high 
esteem  as  an  honest  and  honorable  politician  even  by 
bis  political  opponents. 

In  this  connection,  his  life-long  friendsbi[)  with  the 
late  lamented  Judge  Adin  Thayer,  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
State,  will  be  recalleil  by  their  fellow-townsmen,  among 
whom  it  had  been  long  a  matter  of  common  remark 
that  these  two  natural  leaders  of  opposing'forces  only 
suspended  their  intimate  social  relations  for  a  few 
weeks,  during  the  active  hostilities  of  a  State  or  na- 
tional campaign. 

Colonel  Estabrook  has  served  his  party  in  every 
capacity  that  choice  or  party  exigency  imposed  upon 
him,  with  or  without  hope  or  prospect  of  reward,  and 
his  selection  by  President  Cleveland  to  till  the  office 
of  postmaster,  to  succeed  General  Josiah  Pickett,  was 
received  with  a  very  general  expression  of  approba- 


tion from  his  fellow-citizens,  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal affiliation,  as  a  well-deserved  recognition  of  his 
long  and  faithful  devotion  to  the  principles  of  his 
party. 

As  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  president  of  the 
Common  Council  and  for  two  years,  1874  and  1875,  as 
a  representative  of  the  city  in  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  Colonel  Estabrook  rendered  able  and 
1  faithful  service,  and  discharged  his  duties  with  credit 
to  his  constituents  and  with  honor  to  himself 

He  is  now  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  Worcester,  an  honor  peculiarly  in  harmony 
with  his  tastes  and  acquirements,  and  his  long  famili- 
arity with  the  good  society  of  books. 

Horn  in  Worcester  October  21*,  1829,  he  i)repared 
for  college  in  the  Worcester  High  School,  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  l.S')l.  He  then  studied  law 
with  Judge  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  attended  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Worcester 
bar  in  the  autumn  of  IS.j:!,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
Later  he  became  the  law  partner  of  Judge  Dwight 
Foster,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession until  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

Early  in  that  critical  period  of  the  nation's  life 
Colonel  Estabrook  promptly  tendered  his  services  to 
the  government,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  thestafl' 
of  General  Charles  Devens,  and  later  on  the  staff  of 
General  Butler,  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 

Compelled  to  resign  from  active  service,  by  reason 
of  sickness,  in  1802,  he  returned  to  Worcester,  and 
has  since  devoted  his  time  to  the  care  of  his  valuable 
estates,  the  duties  of  political  life,  the  genial  society 
of  his  chosen  friends  and  the  daily  companionship  of 
his  library  of  classic,  hi-storical  and  standard  authors. 

Few,  comparatively,  of  his  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances know  or  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 
modest,  genial  and  unassuming  gentleman  is  still,  at 
three-score  years,  a  familiar  student  of  the  classics, 
and  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  ami  choicest 
libraries  of  rare  editions  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
literature  in  the  city. 

Colonel  James  Estabrook,  the  father,  married  Al- 
mira  Read,  of  Rutland,  Mass.,  and  to  them  were  born 
five  children — one  daughter  and  four  sons.  Two  of 
these  children  are  now  living — the  present  postmaster 
and  his  brother,  Arthur  Edgar  Estabrook,  an  esteemed 
citizen  of  Worcester,  who  shares  with  his  brother  the 
care  of  their  joint  interest  in  the  family  i)roperty. 
Colonel  James  Edward  Estabrook  remains  a  rijie  and 
genial  bachelor,  having  never  married. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Stodd.^kd.' — Elijah  Brigham  Stod- 
dard, the  son  of  Col.  Elijah  Stoddard,  a  worthy  and 
esteemed  citizen  of  Upton,  Mass.,  was  born  in  that 
town  on  June  5,  1826. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  graduated  from 
Brown  I'liiversity,  and  soon  after  came  to  Worcester, 
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where  he  studied  law  with  Hon.  John  C.  B.  Davis, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Worcester  County  bar  in 
June,  1849. 

For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  a  widely- 
recognized  factor  in  the  professional,  political  and 
social  life  of  Worcester,  and  has  filled  many  public 
trusts  with  distinction. 

"Colonel"  Stoddard,  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  familiarly  known,  was  the  first  commander  of  the 
Third  Battalion  of  Worcester  County  Rifles,  organized 
in  1858,  and  was  later  a  member  of  the  military  staff 
of  Governor  N.  P.  Banks,  in  1860,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  reception  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  during 
that  year.  Colonel  Stoddard  was  one  of  the  oflicers 
assigned  to  duty  as  personal  escort  to  the  prince. 

On  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1849  he  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  Hon.  John 
C.  B.  Davis,  under  the  firm  of  Davis  &  Stoddard, 
which  continued  until  1852. 

He  then  became  the  law-partner  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  a  man  of  great  prominence 
and  large  estates  in  the  community,  which  association 
continued  until  1857,  when  Colonel  Stoddard  was 
appointed  district  attorney  for  Worcester  County, 
succeeding  John  H.  Matthews,  Esq.,  deceased  in 
office.  This  position  he  held  for  about  six  months, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  term.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  regular  practice  of  his 
profession,  withdrawing  somewhat  from  active  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  in  1866,  to  accept  the  responsible 
duties  of  secretary  and  business  manager  of  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Farmers'  Fire  Insurance  Company,  a 
position  which  he  has  ably  and  faithfully  filled  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  and  which  he  still  holds. 

Colonel  Stoddard  has,  in  fact,  always  been  a  man 
of  affairs,  prominent  and  helpful  in  the  public  con- 
cerns of  the  city,  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  men  and 
property  on  a  large  and  varied  scale,  and  intrusted  by 
his  fellow-citizens  with  the  care  of  large  corporate 
and  individual  interests. 

Beginning  his  public  duties  as  the  Representative 
of  the  city  of  Worcester  in  the  Legislature  of  1856, 
he  has  since  ably  served  the  city  and  State  in  many 
capacities.  He  was  president  of  the  Common  Council 
in  1858 ;  later,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
for  two  years;  twice  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  (1863-64),  and  served  two  terms  as  State 
Councilor  of  this  district  (1871-72). 

Elected  mayor  of  Worcester  in  1882,  his  adminis- 
tration was  able  and  dignified,  and  his  judgment  in 
matters  of  grave  importance  to  the  city  has  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  events  as  both  broad  and 
judicious. 

Always  actively  interested  in  the  progress  of  popu- 
lar education,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  for  nine  years,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  where  he 
has  rendered  zealous  and  lasting  service.  His  native 
tact  and  business  discretion  has  been  recognized  by 


thirty  years  of  continuous  service  as  a  director  of  the 
Providence  &  Worcester  Railroad,  as  a  solicitor  and 
trustee  for  many  years  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Ii 
surance  Company,  and  as  the   trusted  counselor  "t 
various  public  and  private  enterprises. 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  is  now  the  priM 
dent  of  the  Quinsigamond  National  Bank,  and  also 
president  of  the  Worcester  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank. 

Personally  Colonel  Stoddard  is  a  gentleman  of  pure 
and  upright  life,  uniting  a  kindly  disposition  with  a 
natural  dignity  of  manner. 

He  has  been  a  life-long  Republican,  an  earnest 
worker  and  a  faithful  friend  and  ally  of  moral  and 
political  progress. 

He  married,  in  1852,  Mary  E.,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  by  whom  he  has  three  children 
now  living — two  daughters  and  a  son. 

Edwin  Conakt.  ' — One  of  the  earliest  European 
lodgments  in  Massachusetts,  as  distinguished  from 
Plymouth,  was  made  in  the  year  1625,  at  Cape  Ann. 
It  was  a  little  planting  and  fishing  station,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  sturdy  Roger  Conant,  who 
had  previously  been  at  Plymouth  and  Nantasket.  He 
was  a  native  of  Budleigh,  in  Devonshire,  England, 
born  in  1593,  and  came  to  America  in  1623,  soon  be- 
coming a  prominent  character  among  the  settlers.  He 
was  a  remarkable  man — remarkable  for  firmness,  for 
self-reliance,  and,  it  may  be  added,  for  utter  contempt 
of  the  common  and  smaller  hardships  and  annoyances 
of  life,  that  so  distress  some  and  trouble  most  of  us. 

The  fishing  and  planting  were  not  successful,  and 
the  station  was  broken  up  in  the  autumn  of  1626, 
and  Conant,  with  most  of  the  company,  removed  to 
the  territory  now  forming  Salem,  and  settled  on  the 
tongue  of  land  through  which  Bridge  Street  now 
runs.  This  settlement  was  permanent,  and  made 
before  Endicott  or  Winthrop  came.^ 


>  By  .1.  B.  Newhall. 

2  The  severity  of  the  winter,  added  to  tlie  privations  they  endured,  so 
discouraged  the  little  baud  that  some  of  them  proposed  abandoning  the 
enterprise,  Not  so  with  Conant.  His  mind  was  fixed,  and  go  he  would 
not.  He  had  suffered  hardships  in  other  places  and  surmounted  many 
difSculties,  but  here  he  had  set  his  foot,  and  was  determined  to  make  in 
this  vicinage  a  permanent  stand.  He  says  in  a  petition  to  the  court, 
May,  1671 :  "I  was  .  .  .  .  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  that  re- 
solved and  made  good  my  settlement  in  matter  of  plantation  with  my 
family  in  this  colony  of  Miissachusetta  Bay,  and  have  bin  instrumental 
both  fi»r  the  founding  and  carrying  on  of  the  same,  and  when,  in  the  in- 
fancy thereof,  it  was  in  great  hazard  of  being  deserted,  I  was  a  means, 
through  grace  assisting  me,  to  stop  the  llight  of  those  few  that  there 
were  heire  with  me,  and  that  by  my  utter  deniall  to  goe  away  with  them 
who  would  Jiave  gon  either  for  England  or  mostly  for  Virginia,  but 
thereupon  staid  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives."  It  is  stated,  on  very  good 
autliority,  that  his  son  Roger  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Salem  ; 
hut  an  ancient  record  says  that  at  a  church-meeting,  in  17u3,  the  old 
church  Bible  was  presented  to  John  Massey,  a  son  of  Jeffrey  Maasey,  a 
companion  of  Conant,  as  the  "  first  town-born  child." 

Conant  wiw  likewise  among  the  first  settlers  of  Beverly,  which  is  just 
on  the  other  side  of  Bass  River — Beverly,  whose  beautiful  shores  have 
now  for  years  been  the  summer  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  refined  from 
far  and  near,  and  which,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  has  so  agitated 
our  Legislature  on  the  question  of  territorial  division.  Beverly  was  set- 
tled as  a  part  of  Salem  about  1630,  and  by  1649  the  settlers  were  sulfi- 
ciently  numerous  to  ask  of  the  Salem  Church  **that  some  course  be 
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It  is  interesting  to  dwell  upon  the  life  of  Roger 
Conant,  so  Rraiid  a  type  of  the  primitive  and  true  New 
Kiiglaiid  character;  to  trace  along  the  line  of  descent 
from  liim,  the  lieadof  one  of  our  largest  and  best  New 
England  families. 

Edwin  Conant,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 
many  other  well-known  individuals  can  trace  their 
lineage  directly  to  him,  and  well  may  they  be  proud 
of  their  de.-<cent,  though  better,  perhaps,  that  they 
shmiUl  endeavor  to  emulate  his  virtues. 

Edwin  Conant,  whose  portrait  ajipears  in  connec- 
tion with  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Sterling,  Worcester 
County,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1810.  After  pursuing 
the  usual  course  of  preliminary  academic  training,  he 
entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1829.  Proposing  to  make  the  law  his  life  business, 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  dutit-s  of  that  honorable 
though  often  perplexing  profession,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  well-qualitied  instructors,  and  in  1S32  com- 
menced practice.  After  continuing  in  that  calling 
lor  some  ten  years,  his  attention  was  directed  to  other 
pursuits,  and  he  did  not  return  to  the  law. 

In  his  religious  views  Mr.  Conant  has  been  a  con- 
sistent Unitarian,  thus  swerving  from  the  rigid  Cal- 
vinistic  faith  of  his  early  ancestors.  Politically  he 
was  an  adhereot  of  the  old  Whig  party,  but  on  the 

tiikeii  for  tli«  means  ofgnica  among  tbemat'lves,  because  of  the  tedious- 
nua  niitl  diflicultieo  over  the  waUT,  ami  otbur  incoovenionce«."  Tbo 
town  wnB  incorporatwl  in  IOCS  by  il«  prcaent  name— a  name,  bowever, 
wblcb  wad  not  satij^factory  to  sevenil  of  the  principal  settleni,  especially 
to  Conant,  who,  in  tbe  pftilion  above  referred  to.says:  "Now  my  umble 
Hoite  and  request  is  unto  this  honourable  Court  oulie  that  tbe  name  of  our 
town  or  plantation  may  be  altered  or  changed  from  Beverly,  and  be 
culletl  Uudligb.  I  have  two  reasons  that  have  moved  me  unto  this  re- 
quest,—tlie  first  is  the  great  dislike  and  disi-onteut  of  many  of  our  peo- 
ple for  tliis  name  of  Beverly,  because  (wee  being  but  a  small  place)  it 
hath  caused  on  us  a  constant  nickname  of  btijgarly  being  in  tbo 
mouths  of  many,  and  no  order  was  given,  or  consent  by  the  people  to 
their  agent,  for  any  name  until  they  were  sburo  of  being  a  town  granted 
ill  the  first  place.  Secondly,  I  being  tlie  first  that  had  house  in  Salem 
(and  neitber  bad  any  hand  in  naming  cither  that  or  any  other  towne), 
ami  myself,  with  those  that  were  then  with  me,  being  all  from  tbe  west- 
ern |kait  of  England,  desinj  this  western  name  of  Budligh,  a  market 
town  ill  Devonshire,  and  neere  unto  tbo  sea,  as  wo  are  livvn  in  tliis 
place,  and  where  myself  was  borne." 

Koger  Conant  appears  by  every  one  to  bavo  been  regarded  as  a  very 
upi-igbt  man  ;  ami  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  who  took  su  active  an  interest 
ill  tbo  settlement  of  Uiissucbusetta.  styles  biiu  "  a  pious,  sober  and  pru* 
dent  gentleman."  That  he  was  deeply  pious,  no  one  can  doubt  on  re- 
viewing his  course.  The  petition  for  tbe  change  of  name  from  Bovorly 
to  Biidleigh  ends  in  this  stmin  :  "  If  this,  my  siile,  may  find  ncceptution 
witli  your  worships  I  shall  rest  umbly  tbankfull,  and  my  pmiers  sliall 
not  cease  unto  the  throne  of  grace  fo.'  God's  guidance  and  his  blessing  to 
be  on  all  youc  weigblie  procee<lihgs,  and  that  iiistice  and  righteousness 
may  lie  everie  where  administered,  and  sound  doctrine,  truth  and  holi- 
ness everie  where  taught  and  practised  throughout  this  wilderness  to  all 
posterity,  which  God  grant.  Amen."  The  court,  however,  did  not 
grant  the  **  urable  petition,"  and  Beverly  tbe  name  is  to  this  day. 

It  tias  been  citiimcd  that,  strictly  S|)Oiiking,  Koger  Conant  was  (he  first 
colonial  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Probably  tbo  Eudicotts  and  Wln- 
tlirops  would  not  concede  that.  Yet  tliere  is  no  rioiibt  that  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  little  colony  that  first  made  a  iioriiianont  scttlemeut  within 
our  liorders. 

Tbe  picturesque  little  island  in  the  Imy,  now  generally  known  as  Gov- 
ernor's Island— eometiuies  as  Winthrop's — was  first  named  Conaut's 
Island,  in  honor  of  the  worthy  old  Roger.  In  tl'hIS  it  was  grantetl  to 
Governor  Wiiithrop  for  a  garden.  Thence  it  was  called  Winthrop's  or 
Governor's  Island. 


disruption  of  that  he  joined  tbe  Democratic  ranka 
and  still  maintains  his  Jeffcrsonian  principles.  He 
has  not  been  much  in  pulilic  ollicc,  though  always 
interested  in  public  allairs;  has  been  something  of  a 
military  man,  though  not  exposed  to  the  "shocks  of 
war,"  as  he  served  in  peaceful  times;  has  held 
brigade  and  stafl"  offices,  and  been  a  judge  advocate. 

Sterling,  Mr.  Conant's  native  place,  is  much  in- 
debted to  him  in  various  ways,  especially  for  the 
generous  gift  of  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  brick 
edifice  for  the  Free  Public  Library,  and  offices  for  the 
town  authorities.  The  building  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Conant. 

Mr.  Conant  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Maria  Estabrook,  daughter  of  Hun.  Joseph  Esta- 
brook,  of  Royalston,  whom  lie  married  in  October, 
1833,  and  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  neither  of 
whom  are  living.  His  second  wile  was  Elizabeth 
S.  Wheeler,  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Jo.seph  Wheeler, 
Unitarian  minister  and  register  of  probate.  She  was 
also  a  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sumner,  so  long  the 
able  minister  of  the  First  Church  of  Shrewsbury. 

A  genealogy  of  the  Conant  family  has  been  pub- 
lished, by  which  the  lines  may  be  traced  to  the  good 
old  settler  Roger,  and  wherein  the  notable  achieve- 
ments of  some  of  the  later  members  may  be  found 
recorded. 

Hos.  Charles  Augustus  Dewey.' — Judge  Dewey 
is  deservedly  pre-eminent  among  Milf  ird's  most  dis- 
tinguished, honored  and  trusted  citizens.  His  pedi- 
gree, heredity  antl  education  gave  him  an  auspicious 
introduction  to  public  life,  which  he  has  worthily 
justified  by  his  own  exertions.  He  was  born  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  December  29,  1830.  His  father 
was  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Dewey,  for  nearly  thirty 
years  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  his  mother  a  sister  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, the  pride  of  New  York's  executive  chair.  He 
wiis  fitted  for  college  at  Williston  Seminary,  East- 
hampton,  and  graduate*!  from  Williams  College  in 
1851.  He  first  studied  law  with  his  brother,  the  late 
Hon.  Francis  H.  Dewey,  of  Worce.-tcr ;  then  a  year 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  afterward  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  18.')4.  Having  practiced  law  there  till  the  fall  of 
185G,  he  went  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  pursuetl  his 
practice  for  two  years.  He  came  to  Milford  in 
March,  1S59,  and  for  the  next  two  years  w.as  a  pro- 
fessional partner  of  Hon.  Hamilton  B.  SlJiples. 

In  1861  he  was  appointed  trial  justice.  In  1864 
the  Police  Court  of  Milford  was  established,  and  he 
was  appointed  judge.  He  held  this  office  till  the 
Third  District  Court  of  Southern  Wtircester  was  or- 
ganized, in  1872,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of 
said  court,  and  has  since  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  office  down  to  the  present  time,     ileanwhile  he 
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has  served  seven  years  on  the  School  Committee  of 
Milford,  and  for  some  time  as  its  chairman.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  lie  lias  been  a  trustee  of  the 
town  library  and  of  late  chairman  of  the  board. 

In  all  these  professional  and  official  positions 
Judge  Dewey  has  discharged  his  responsible  duties 
not  only  with  admirable  ability,  fidelity  and  prompt- 
itude, but  to  such  complete  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  obliged  to 
deal  with  so  much  conflicting  mentality  and  interest. 
He  has  won  for  himself  a  remarkable  amount  of 
approbation  and  very  little  censure  even  from  those 
whose  passions  and  prejudices  he  has  crossed.  He  is 
learned  in  legal  lore,  wears  an  inherited  mantle  of 
judicial  rectitude,  and  holds  the  scales  of  legal  equity 
with  a  firm  hand  of  clemency.  At  his  bar  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty  are  alike  sure  of  both  justice  and 
kindness.  In  public  and  private  intercourse  he  is 
intelligent,  candid,  conscientious  and  courteous,  and 
therefore  universally  respected.  In  social  life  he  is 
urbane,  genial,  modest  and  dignified,  and  so  welcome 
to  every  reputable  circle.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch 
Republican,  in  religion  an  exemplary  Congregation- 
alist,  and  in  literature  an  amateur  of  the  best.  He  is 
simple  in  his  personal  habits,  temperate,  physiologi- 
cally circumspect  and  averse  to  all  forms  of  extrava- 
gance. In  social  and  domestic  affairs  he  is  unosten- 
tatious, prudent  and  economical,  without  stinginess, 
and  puts  intellectual  entertainments  far  above  sensu- 
ous luxuries.  His  health  is  delicate  rather  than 
robust,  and  he  watches  over  it  so  as  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  thereby  managing  to  execute  a  large  amount  of 
business  on  a  small  capital  of  physical  strength.  He 
is  a  man  of  strong  convictions  on  subjects  he  deems 
important,  and  pronounces  his  opinions  without 
equivocation  when  properly  necessary,  but  is  not  a 
controversialist  from  choice,  and  never  puts  on  airs 
of  dogmatic  assumption  or  offensive  severity  towards 
opponents.  He  evidently  desires  to  be  the  friend 
and  well-wisher  of  his  race,  and,  so  far  as  compatible 
with  true  moral  integrity,  to  live  peaceably  with  all 
men.  Of  the  many  commendable  ways  in  which  he 
is  practically  exemplifying  this  laudable  desire,  it 
will  hardly  be  expected  that  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  should  make  detailed  mention.  Perhaps  the 
few  already  indicated  may  suffice. 

Judge  Dewey  was  married  to  Miss  Marietta  N. 
Thayer,  daughter  of  Alexander  W.  and  Marietta 
(Dustan)  Thayer,  born  in  Worcester,  June  22,  1847; 
ceremony  in  Milford,  March  12, 1867,  by  Rev.  George 
G.  Jones.  She  has  the  ancestr.al  honor  of  being  a 
descendant  of  the  celebrated  Hannah  Dustan,  of 
Indian  captivity  renown.  This  marriage  was  one  of 
mutual,  intelligent  affection,  and  has  been  a  happy 
one.  Mrs.  Dewey  has  proved  herself  worthy  of  her 
husband,  and  their  connubial  house  has  been  a  plea- 
sant one.  They  have  one  promising  daughter, — Maria 
Thayer  Dewey,  born  in  Milford,  August  8, 1872.  May 
many  divine  benedictions  rest  on  this  family  group. 


Thomas  H.  Dodge'  was  born  September  27, 
1823,  in  the  town  of  Eden,  county  of  Lamoille, 
State  of  Vermont,  being  the  fourth  son  of  Malachi 
F.  Dodge  and  his  wife,  Jane  Hutchins,  who  were 
married  in  Belvidere,  Vt,  Jan.  9,  1812.  His  father, 
Malachi  F.,  was  born  in  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
20,  1789;  his  grandfather,  Enoch  Dodge,  was  born 
in  Beverly,  Mass.,  1762,  and  where  his  great-grand- 
father, Elisha  Dodge,  was  born  May  19,  1723,  and 
who  was  the  fifth  and  last  child  of  Elisha  Dodge,  of 
Beverly,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Kimball,  of  Wenham, 
Mass.,  who  were  published  Oct.  8,  1709.  Young 
Dodge  had  the  advantages  of  good  district  schools, 
his  father  being  a  well-to-do  farmer.  The  family 
subsequently  moved  ^o  the  town  of  Lowell,  Vt.,  and 
resided  on  a  farm  there  until  Thomas  was  about  four- 
teen years  old,  when  his  eldest  brother,  Malachi  F., 
Jr.,  having  secured  a  desirable  position  with  the 
Nashua  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  a 
change  of  residence  was  made  by  the  family  to  that 
place. 

At  Nashua,  Thomas  H.  attended  for  a  time  the 
public  schools,  and  then  entered  Gymnasium  Insti- 
tute, at  Pembroke,  N.  H.  At  this  institution  he 
made  rapid  progress,  and  ranked  among  the  first  in 
his  class. 

Returning  to  Nashua,  he  secured  a  position  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  departments  of  the  Nashua 
Manufacturing  Co.,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  those  departments,  in  the  art 
he  was  desirous  of  fully  understanding.  In  this  po- 
sition he  remained  until  he  gained  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  processes  while  at  the  same  time  earning  money 
sufficient  to  permit  him  to  take  a  course  of  study  in 
the  Nashua  Literary  Institute,  then  under  the  charge 
of  Prof  David  Crosby.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  elementary  law, 
the  books  being  obtained  from  one  of  the  leading 
law  firms  of  the  place,  who  encouraged  him  in  his 
studies.  He  also  continued  his  studies  in  Latin  un- 
der a  private  tutor. 

Diligent  and  careful  investigations  and  study  into 
tlie  early  rise  and  progress  of  cotton  manufiictures  in 
the  United  States  had  also  engrossed  his  attention, 
as  being  intimately  connected  with  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged, — he  was,  in  fact,  an  enthusiast 
in  those  early  years  upon  the  great  good  and  national 
prosperity  that  would  result  from  mechanical  and 
manufiicturing  industries  if  properly  encouraged,  and 
in  the  year  1850,  he  published  his  "  Review  of  the 
Rise,  Progress  and  Present  Importance  of  Cotton  Man- 
ufactures of  the  United  States;  together  with  Statis- 
tistics,  showing  the  Comparative  and  Relative  Remun- 
eration of  English  and  American  Operatives." 

When  he  first  became  a  resident  of  Nashua,  the 
Nashua  Gazette  was  printed  in  a  rear  room  in  which 
the  post-office  was  located,  and  young  Dodge  would 
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go  in  and  watch  the  operation  of  the  hand-press  used 
for  ])rinting  the  paper,  and  liis  quick  mind  at  once 
ran  to  devising  some  wiiy  to  print  on  a  plane  surl'ate 
and  vet  use  a  rotary  motion, so  iis  to  print  from  a  roll 
of  blank  paper.  Tlie  N'iu»hiia  and  Lowell  Railroad 
wii-s  something  new,  and  lie  took  an  interest  in  look- 
ing at  trains  jus  they  came  in,  and  one  day  ho  noticed 
that  the  parallel-rod,  which  connected  the  driving- 
wheels,  had  the  very  motion  which  he  wanted,  and 
he  drew  the  plan  of  a  press,  and  later  made  one 
which  worked  perfectly  and  attracted  much  notice. 
One  day,  shortly  after  a  description  of  the  press  had 
appeared  in  the  public  journals,  a  gentleman  called 
to  see  Mr.  Dodge,  who  found  him  to  be  a  Boston 
manufacturer  by  the  name  of  John  Bachelder.  Mr. 
IJachelder  frankly  made  known  his  business  and  the 
object  of  his  visit.  He  was  largely  engaged  in  the 
uianufacture  of  cotton  bags  for  salt,  flour  and  similar 
materials.  He  said  he  had  seen  the  notice  of  the 
presj  anil  came  to  see  it,  since  he  thought  it  was  just 
what  he  wanted.  Said  he  wanted  to  print  the  cloth 
direct  from  the  bale,  and  should  like  to  see  it  work. 
The  press  worked  perfectly,  was  bought  by  JMr. 
Bachelder  and  patented,  and  came  into  very  general 
use. 

The  publicity  of  this  invention  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  machinery  for  prmting  paper,  which 
resulted  in  the  jjroduction  of  the  lightning  presses  of 
the  present  day.  Being  now  in  the  posses.-<ion  of  suf- 
ficient funds,  he  decided  to  study  law. 

In  1S51  he  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  George  Y. 
Sawyer  and  Colonel  A.  F.  Stevens,  of  Nashua,  N,  H. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  quick  appreciation  and  util- 
ization by  Sir.  Dodge  of  favorable  opportunities,  he, 
while  a  law  student,  saw  that  the  i)roipective  city  of 
Nashua  must  necessarily  extend  in  a  short  time  to 
the  south,  and  with  two  other  gentlemen  purchased 
a  large  part  of  the  Jesse  Bowers  farm,  lying  on  the 
west  of  South  Main  Street,  and  had  it  surveyed  and 
platted  as  an  addition  to  Njishua. 

The  lots  were  in  demand  as  soon  as  olTered,  and 
this  investment  proved  very  prntitable,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  adding  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  new 
city,  which  was  soon  after  chartered,  Mr.  Dodge 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  first  City  Council.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  December  5,  1854,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  Nashua.  Aside  from  his  position 
as  a  lawyer,  he  was  extensively  and  publicly  known 
as  a  skilled  manufacturer,  a  meritorious  inventor  and 
a  man  of  science,  and  which  attainments  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Hon.  Charles  Mason,  then  com- 
missioner of  patents,  he  was,  in  March,  1805,  appointed 
to  a  position  in  the  examining  corps  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Otlice,  Washington,  D.C.  At  first  beheld 
the  position  of  an  assistant  examiner,  but  was  soon 
promoted  to  the  position  of  examiner-in-chief. 

When  the  famous  Hussey  Guard  patent  for  mowing 
and  reaping-machines  came  up  for  an  extension, 
many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  tJnited  States  were 


engaged  as  counsel,  either  for  or  in  opposition  to  the 
extension.  Judge  Mason  referred  the  ap|)lication  to 
Mr.  Dodge,  who  reported  the  invention  both  new  and 
novel  at  the  date  of  the  iiatcnt,  and  that,  under  the 
law,  Hussey  was  entitled  to  the  extension.  This  re- 
port and  decision  was  confirmed  by  Judge  Mason, 
and  the  extension  granted.  Litigation  in  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  soon  followed,  to  test  the  validity  of  such 
action  and  the  patent,  and  both  were  fully  confirmed 
in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
decisions  of  the  Circuit  Courts  were  subsequently 
sustained,  on  appeal,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

While  Judge  Mason  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
Patent  Oflice  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Dodge  was  con- 
stantly required  in  appeal  cases,  and  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judge  Holt  his  services  were  still  relied 
upon  by  the  new  commissioner  of  patents. 

Judge  Holt,  in  the  administration  of  the  oflice, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  permanent  court  or 
board  of  appeals  ought  to  be  established  to  meet  the 
public  wants,  and  he  appointed  the  three  chief  ex- 
aminers, viz.  :  Thomas  H.  Dodge,  DeWitt  C.  Law- 
rence and  A.  B.  Little.  The  establi.'-hmcnt  of  this 
board  was  a  movement  of  great  importance. 

The  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Appeals,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Dodge,  changed  the  entire  aspect  of 
the  business  before  the  Patent  Ollice ;  order,  justice 
and  promptness  in  its  othcial  actions  were  recognized 
by  ap[)licants  throughout  the  country,  while  a  stimu- 
lus was  given  to  the  inventive  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  nation  that  resulted  largely,  no  doubt,  in  the 
production  of  many  of  the  great  and  valuable  inven- 
tions of  the  past  thirty  years.  He  resigned  Novem- 
ber 2,  18.58. 

Mr.  Dodge  wiis  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
and  more,  thereafter,  he  had  a  very  large  and  profita- 
ble law  practice  in  patent  causes,  and  was,  during 
that  time,  actively  engaged  in  the  great  suits  relating 
to  the  sewing  machine,  mowing  and  reaping  machine, 
corset,  horse  hay-rake,  wrench,  loom,  barbed  wire, 
machines  for  making  the  same,  and  numerous  other 
valuable  patented  inventions  involving  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  the  early  part  of  1864,  Mr.  Dodge  located  in 
Worcester,  where  he  had  previously  had  a  law-office 
in  the  city,  and  besides  was  one  of  the  active  man- 
agers of  the  Union  Mowing  Machine  Company. 

It  was  while  residing  in  Washington  that  Mr. 
Dodge  devised  the  present  plan  of  returning  letters 
uncalled  for  to  the  writers  thereof,  and  on  the  8th  of 
August,  18o(3,  submitted  in  writing  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  his  plan  to  the  Postmaster-General,  Hon. 
James  Campbell,  and  in  due  time  it  received  the 
sanction  of  law,  and  the  i)reseht  generation  receives 
and  enjoys  advantages  resulting  from  the  change. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Union 
cause  during  the  Rebellion,  and  while  he  remained 
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in  Washington  his  house  was  open  to  those  engaged 
in  relieving  the  sick,  wounded  and  dying  soldiers  ; 
Mrs.  Dodge,  too,  also  joining  with  others  in  visiting 
the  hospitals  to  distribute  food  and  delicacies  sent 
from  the  North  to  Mrs.  Harris  and  Miss  Dix,  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  His  youngest  brother,  Capt. 
Elijha  E.  Dodge,  of  the  Thirteenth  New  Hampshire 
Regiment,  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  assault  on 
Petersburg,  Va.,  in  June,  1864,  and  died  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  June  22,  1864. 

In  1881  he,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Washburn,  organized  the  Worcester  Barb  Fence 
Company,  he  being  president  and  Mr.  Washburn  sec- 
retary and  manager,  and  for  which  company  the  late 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Esq.,  built  the  large  factory  at 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Union  Streets.  The  plant 
and  patents  were  subsequently  sold  to  the  Washburn 
&  Moen  Company. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  married,  June  29,  1843,  to  Miss 
Eliza  Daniels,  of  Brookline,  N.  H. 

In  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Dodge  is  the  "  Ancient 
Willow."  (See  illustration  and  poem  by  Harriett 
Prescott  Spoffbrd,  elsewhere  in  thi^  work.) 

Augustus  George  Bullock.' — Mr.  Bullock  is 
a  son  of  the  late  Governor  Alexander  H.  Bullock, 
whose  portrait,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  work.  He  was  born  in  En- 
field, Conn.,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1847,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  private  schools,  being  fitted  for  college  by 
the  late  E.  G.  Cutler,  who  was  afterwards  professor 
of  modern  languages  in  Harvard  College.  He  en- 
tered Harvard  in  1864  and  graduated  in  1868. 

After  traveling  a  year  in  Europe  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  pursued  the  usual  course,  and  in 
due  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Worcester.  He 
soon  went  into  practice,  occupying  oiiices  with  Sena- 
tor Hoar. 

In  1882  his  father.  Governor  Bullock,  who  had 
then  recently  been  elected  president  of  the  State 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company,  died;  and  during 
the  year  it  was  determined  to  change  the  policy  of 
the  company,  which  had  been  of  a  somewhat  limited 
character,  and  make  it  one  of  the  leading  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

It  was  in  January,  1883,  that  the  affairs  and  inter- 
ests of  this  now  widely-known  and  popular  assurance 
company  were  submitted  to  the  management  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  he  being  elected  president  and 
treasurer.  lie  accepted  the  responsible  position,  en- 
gaged earnestly  in  the  work,  arduous  as  it  promi-sed 
to  be,  and  has  been  eminently  succe-sful.  The  sug- 
gestions for  extended  usefulness  were  efficiently  and 
rapidly  carried  forward,  and  new  life  and  healthful 
growth  became  visible  in  every  department.  Since 
his  instalment,  which  was  but  about  six  years  ago, 
the  business  of  the  company  has  been  more  than 
quadrupled,  and  is  adding  to  its  assets  accumulations 
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of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  annually.  Its  opera- 
tions and  reputation  are  not  now  by  any  means  lim- 
ited to  Massachusetts  or  New  England,  it  having 
attained  a  large  business,  especially  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States. 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  that  Mr.  Bul- 
lock is  well  and  widely  known.  He  is  a  director  in 
the  Worcester.  National  Bank,  in  the  Worcester  Gas 
Light  Company,  in  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road, in  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings, and  president  of  the  State  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany. He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  and  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

For  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  literary  and 
social  observances  of  the  higher  order  Mr.  Bullock  is 
well  fitted  by  education  and  taste.  And  few  places 
afford  better  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
refined  sentiment  than  cultured  Worcester.  He  has 
many  of  the  genial  traits  of  his  honored  father, 
many  of  his  common-sense  views  and  approachable 
amenities — trails  and  habits  that  never  fail  of  leading 
to  high  social  position.  So  then  we  find  him,  now 
in  middle  life,  sustaining  in  the  business  world  a  high 
reputation  for  financial  skill  and  ability,  and  in  so- 
cial life  a  position  well  worthy  of  aspiration. 

In  religious  sentiment  Mr.  Bullock  ranks  with  the 
Unitarians,  having  departed  somewhat  from  the 
chosen  faith  of  his  fathers.  His  grandfather  was  of 
the  rigid  old  New  England  "orthodox"  type;  but 
his  father,  after  reaching  manhood,  embraced  the 
faith  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  delighted  in  its  charming  liturgical 
form  of  worship.  In  political  sentiment  he  ranks 
with  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Bullock  was  united  in  marriage,  October  4, 
1871,  with  Mary  Chandler,  daughter  of  Dr.  George 
and  Josephine  Rose  Chandler,  and  four  male  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  them,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy. 

Francis  Almon  Gaskill  ^  was  born  in  Black- 
stone,  Worcester  County,  on  the  3d  day  of  January, 
1846.  Until  the  year  1860  he  lived  in  that  town.  In 
1860  he  moved  to  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  in  the  High 
School  of  that  town,  under  the  instruction  of  Howard 
M.  Rice,  Esq.  (now  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  well- 
known  Mowry  and  Goff  School  in  Providence),  he 
fitted  for  college.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  en- 
tered Brown  University,  and  was  graduated  in  1866. 
He  was  occupied  as  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr. 
Clement  B.  Barclay,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  from  October, 
1866,  till  June,  1867,  and  thus  had  the  advantage  of 
that  most  excellent  mental  instruction  which  comes 
from  teaching  others. 

In  September,  1867,  he  entered  the  Law  School 
of  llarvard  University,  and  remained  there,  a  close 
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student,  till  October,  1868,  when,  at  the  request  of  the 
late  Hon.  George  F.  Verry,  he  entered  his  office  as 
clerk,  and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  county 
March  3,  18G9.  Later  he  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Verry  as  his  partner,  and  so  continued  till  Mr. 
Verry's  death,  in  1883. 

Mr.  Gaskill  was  married,  October  20,  18(i9,  to  Miss 
Katherine  Mortimer  Whitaker,  of  Providence.  For 
a  considerable  time  Mrs.  Gaskill  was  an  invalid,  and 
for  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  suffered  almost  con- 
stantly from  a  paioful  illness,  which  she  bore  with  a 
truly  beautiful  fortitude  and  cheerfulness.  She  died 
January  25,  188il,  leaving  two  children. 

In  187-5-76  Mr.  Gaskill  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Worcester.  In  1876 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Worcester 
Academy,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  contin- 
uously till  the  present  time.  He  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Worcester  for 
six  years  from  1878  to  1884.  and  in  1886  was  elected 
to  till  a  vacancy  in  that  board,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent in  the  year  1888. 

In  1884  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
People's  Savings  Bank,  and  still  serves  on  that  board. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  Brown 
University.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  State  Mu- 
tual Life  As.surance  Company  of  Worcester,  an  insti- 
tution whose  standing  and  imputation  in  the  tinancial 
world  is  such  as  to  make  a  position  in  its  directorate 
one  of  great  honor  and  importance. 

In  188.3,  during  the  illness  of  the  district  attorney, 
Hon.  Frank  T.  Blackmer.  Mr.  Gaskill  filled  that 
office  by  appointment.  In  1886  he  wa.s  elected  dis- 
trict attorney,  to  serve  from  January,  1887,  to  January, 
1890,  succeeding  Col.  W.  S.  B.  Hopkins,  whose  bril- 
liant and  distinguished  abilities  and  character  had 
made  his  administration  memorable. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  from  the  preceding  recital 
of  some  of  the  various  positions  of  importance  and 
responsibility  to  which  Mr.  Gaskill  has  been  called, 
that  he  has  possessed  in  a  large  measure  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  those  to  whom  he  has  been 
known.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  educa- 
tional, charitable,  financial  and  professional  trusts,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  has  had  a  training  and  experience 
that  has  fitted  him  to  deal  judiciously  with  the  mul- 
titudinous interests  which  may  be  involved  in  the 
discharge  of  his  existing  official  duties. 

He  has  had  personal  and  continuous  acquaintance 
with  and  has  shared  in  the  direct  management  of 
affairs  which  make  up  and  are  essential  elements  in 
our  complex  industrial,  social  and  governmental  sys- 
tem. He  has  had  an  active  and  successful  pro- 
fesiional  life. 

Jlr.  Verry,  with  whom  he  was  long  associated,  was 
one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  bar :  his  cool 
judgment,  marvelous  readiness  in  the  crisis  of  a  case 
and  his  brilliant  powers  as  an  advocate  rendered  him 
almost  invincible,  in  the  trial  of  causes.     Mr.  Gaskill 


was  far  too  apt  and  able  a  pupil  to  fail  to  profit  from 
his  close  professional  and  personal  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Verrj'.  The  opportunity  for  study  thus  given  him 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  has  abundantly  epiipped 
him  for  his  arduous  and  responsible  duties  as  prose- 
cuting officer.  While  Mr.  Gaskill  wits  acting  dis- 
trict attorney  the  now  famous  case  of  Commonwealth 
vs.  Pierce  caiue  before  our  Criminal  Court.  The  de- 
fendant wiis  a  so-called  physician,  and,  by  reason  of 
treating  a  patient  with  baths  and  poultices  of  kero- 
sene oil,  finally  produced  her  death.  He  was  in- 
dicted for  manslaughter.  It  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  defendant  Pierce  could  be  convicted,  by 
reason  of  a  much  questioned  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  an  e:irly  cise.  It  was,  however,  of  grave 
moment  to  bring  this  vexed  question  again  to  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  revision.  The  indictment, 
a  remarkably  skillful  piece  of  criminal  pleading,  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Gaskill,  with  the  able  assistance  of  C. 
F.  Baker,  Esq.,  then  assistant  district  attorney.  Later, 
after  a  closely  contested  trial.  Col.  Hopkins,  then  dis- 
trict attorney,  managing  the  government's  case,  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  was  rendered  ;  and  after  exhaustive  argu- 
ments of  the  law  questions  before  the  Supreme 
Court  the  conviction  of  the  defendant  was  sustained, 
largely  through  the  courage  and  confidence  which 
Mr.  Gtiskill  had  in  the  righteousness  of  this  cause, 
the  original  prosecution  of  which  was  instituted  by 
him.  We  now  have  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  homicidal  medical  pretenders  shall  not  escape 
responsibility  for  the  fatal  results  of  their  incompe- 
tency on  the  plea  that  ignorance  and  not  malice 
caused  the  death  of  their  victim. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  important  legal  contro- 
versies in  our  county  Mr.  Gaskill  has  been  of  coun- 
sel. His  clients,  no  less  than  his  opponents,  know 
the  zeal,  the  energy  and  the  learning  which  he  dis- 
plays in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  his  cases.  To 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  district 
attorney  he  hiis  brought  all  the  fidelity  and  ability 
which  have  given  him  success  and  honorable  reputa- 
tion at  the  bar,  on  the  civil  side  of  the  court.  With 
unflagging  constancy  and  integrity  he  has  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  people  entrusted  to  his  hands. 

In  the  two  years  now  expired  of  his  current  term  of 
office,  prosecutions  of  great  interest  have  been  con- 
ducted by  him,  one  among  many  being  that  of  a  no- 
torious mal-practitioner,  whose  victim  had  made  a 
dying  declaration  charging  the  crime  upon  the  ac- 
cused ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  inapt  phnuseology  of  the 
statute,  it  was  held  by  the  court  upon  the  trial  that 
the  dying  declaration  could  not  be  used  in  evidence 
upon  a  trial  for  abortion  ;  the  case  was  given  to  the 
jury  without  this  evidence,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty 
followed,  which,  for  insufficiency  of  evidence,  was  set 
aside.  Thereupon  an  indictment  was  found  for 
manslaughter  by  negligence,  which  was  a  sagacious, 
but  by  many  lawyers  thought  a  futile,  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  a  guilty  person,  by  reason  of  an 
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inefficient  statute.  Mr.  Gaskill  brought  the  accused 
to  trial  on  the  charge  of  manslaughter,  and,  though 
defended  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  the  prisoner 
was  convicted  ;  for  in  this  case  the  dying  declaration 
was  unquestionably  admissible,  and  was  admitted. 
After  mature  consideration  by  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense, the  exceptions  were  waived,  and  sentence  was 
imposed  upon  the  defendant. 

This  successful  prosecution  is  adverted  to  as  dem- 
onstrating the  vigilance  and  energy  of  Mr.  Gaskill's 
methods,  manifested  as  well  in  his  prompt  and  sys- 
tematic management  at  each  term  of  the  Criminal 
Court,  where  everything  upon  the  docket  which  can 
he  tried  is  brought  forward  and  disposed  of.  In  this 
district  at  least,  there  exists  no  complaint  of  an  ac- 
cumulation of  untried  cases. 

Sureties,  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  an  accused  person  for  his  trial, 
have  learned  that  a  bail  bond  is  a  stern  and  inex- 
orable compact,  which  they  cannot  evade  ;  no  less 
have  persons  who  appeal  from  sentences  in  the 
lower  courts  learned  that  they  must  speedily  answer 
on  trial  in  the  Superior  Court. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  and  one  upon  which  Mr. 
Gaskill  may  well  look  with  legitimate  pride,  that  in 
the  two  years  of  his  term  of  office  as  district  attorney 
no  indictment  drawn  by  him  has  been  quashed  for 
any  insufficiency  in  form. 

Happily,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  writing  a 
completed  biography  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  his 
life-work  is  not  yet  done,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
hoped  that  many  years  of  usefulness  are  yet  before 
him ;  here  only  brief  mention  can  be  made  of  some 
of  the  events  (and  those  chiefly  professional)  of  his 
past  life. 

The  biographer  of  one  still  in  active  life  must 
carefully  observe  a  due  consideration  for  him  whose 
life  and  character  is  under  discussion,  and  so  scrupu- 
lously avoid  anything  by  way  of  seeming  eulogy, 
however  well  deserved  and  just  such  eulogy  may  be. 

The  m^re  recital  of  the  events  of  Mr.  Gaskill's  life, 
the  positions  of  honor  and  trust  to  which  he  has 
been  called,  the  distinguished  reputation  he  has 
gained  in  his  profession,  the  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  cotemporaries,  all  make  up  a 
more  eloquent  eulogy  than  the  pen  of  any  biographer 
could  frame. 

It  is  fitting  to  add,  however,  what  no  one  can  or 
would  wish  to  gainsay,  that  Mr.  Gaskill  has  fully 
maintained  the  high  moral  and  professional  standard 
established  by  his  most  distinguished  predecessors  in 
the  office.  In  him  the  county  and  the  people  may 
see  the  realization  of  those  rare  qualities  of  mind  and 
character  wliich  are  required  of  him,  who  is  at  once 
prosecuting  officer  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  no  less, 
in  accordance  with  the  merciful  and  just  considera- 
tion of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  "  the  prisoner's 
attorney." 


Theodore  S.  Johnson.'— Worcester  County  has 
been  exceptionally  fortunate  during  its  history  in 
securing  for  clerk  of  the  courts  men  of  high  character 
and  pronounced  ability.  It  is  an  office  of  dignity 
and  of  great  responsibility,  requiring  exact  legal 
knowledge,  and  a  ready  fund  of  fertility  upon  which 
instant  drafts  must  frequently  be  made.  It  is  en- 
riched with  ample  compensation,  only  slighly  below 
that  established  for  a  justice  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Some  of  the  incumbents  of  the  office  have  yielded 
to  its  attractions  after  distinguished  service  in  Con- 
gress, others  after  effective  labors  in  other  capacities, 
while  still  others  have  relinquished  it  for  a  seat  in 
Congress. 

The  term  of  service  of  most  has  been  long.  Since 
the  incorporation  of  the  county,  in  1731,  a  period  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  there  have  been 
but  eleven  different  persons  holding  the  office.  No 
fairer  test  than  this  can  be  applied  to  determine  the 
measure  of  satisfaction  with  which  the  affiiirs  of  the 
office  have  Ijeen  administered. 

The  incumbent  is  judged  by  two  standards — one 
adopted  by  the  judges  and  lawyers,  with  whom  he  is 
brought  into  closest  relations  ;  the  other,  proceeding 
from  parties  in  causes,  jurors  and  the  public  at  large. 
The  former  is  applied  more  particularly  to  his  legal 
capacity  and  general  administration  of  the  office;  the 
latter  to  his  characteristics.  The  combination  of 
qualities  to  satisfy  both  tests  is  not  often  found. 

The  eleventh  clerk  of  the  courts  for  Worcester 
County  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Theodore  S.  Johnson  was  born  in  Dana,  in  this 
county,  in  1S43.  After  attendance  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  at  the  High  School  and 
Wilbraham  Academy,  he  came  to  AVorcester  in  1864, 
and  entered  as  a  student  the  law-office  of  Dewey  & 
Williams.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866,  and 
immediately  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Blackstone.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  trial  justice 
by  Governor  Bullock,  and  held  the  office  till  1871. 

In  the  latter  year  Hon.  Hartley  Williams,  in  whose 
office  Mr.  Johnson  had  studied  law,  was  judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Worcester,  and  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring in  the  office  of  clerk  of  that  court,  he  quickly 
turned  to  Mr.  Johnson  as  admirably  qualified  to  fill 
the  position  ;  he  was  at  once  appointed  and  continued 
as  such  and  as  clerk  of  the  Central  District  Court  of 
Worcester  till  1881.  The  sagacious  treatment  of  the 
great  volume  and  variety  of  business  in  those  courts  re- 
quiring the  action  and  attention  of  the  clerk  during 
those  years  certainly  justified  the  judgment  of  his 
friend  and  instructor,  Judge  Williams. 

In  1881  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  to  his  present 
office  as  clerk  of  the  courts  for  Worcester  County 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  in  1886  was  re-elected 
for  a  similar  term. 

Mr.  Johnson's  activities  have   not  been  confined 
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solely  to  these  duties,  though  never  for  aa  instant 
neglecting  them. 

He  was  captain  and  judge  advocate  on  the  start"  of 
the  Tliird  Brigade  Massachuaett.s  Volunteer  Militia 
from  1S74  to  1870,  inclusive.  He  was  selected  in  1878 
by  Governor  Talbot  as  colouel  and  aide-de-camp  up- 
on his  Gubernatorial  staff. 

Mr.  Johnson's  discriminating  political  judgment, 
as  well  a.s  his  prominence  as  a  citizen  of  Wor- 
cester and  his  earnest  belief  in  the  Republican  party, 
led  naturally  to-his  selection  as  Worcester's  represen- 
tative on  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
from  1881  to  1884,  inclusive. 

In  1883  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Quinsiga- 
mond  National  Bank,  and  has  retained  the  position 
ever  since. 

In  1873  he  married  Miss  Amanda  >I.  Allen,  of 
Blackstone. 

Valuable  as  his  other  services  have  been,  honorable  iis 
the  other  positions  are  which  he  has  held,  identified 
as  he  has  been  with  other  material  and  social  inter- 
ests of  Worcester  and  Worcester  County,  yet  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  courts  has 
been  by  far  his  most  significant  and  successful 
service. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  can  best  apply  the  legal 
test  hitherto  spoken  of,  and  Mr.  Johnson  can  securely 
rest  in  the  confidence  and  approbation  of  the  bar 
when  that  is  invoked.  His  generous  courtesy  and 
ready  service  to  his  brethren  of  the  bar  and  to  others, 
and  his  unimpeachable  character  never  fail  to  satisfy 
the  other  test. 

JUDGES     OF     THE     HIGHER     TOURTS      RESIDENT      IN 
WORCESTER     COUNTY. 

Superior  Court. — Jedediah  Foster,  on  the  bench 
1776-79. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court. — Levi  Lincoln,  on  the 
bench  1824-2');  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  1853-59; 
Pliny  Merrick,  1853-64;  Dwight  Foster,  1866-69; 
Charles  Devens,  1873-77,  1881-. 

County  Court  of  Common  Pleas. — Artcmas  Ward, 
on  the  bench  1775-99  (C.  J.);  Jedediah  Foster,  1775- 
76;  Moses  Gill,  1775-94;  Samuel  Baker,  1775-95 ; 
Joseph  Dorr,  1776-1801;  Michael  0111,1794-98;  Eli- 
jah Brigham,  1795-1811  ;  John  Sprague,  1799-1801 
(C.  J.);  Dwight  Foster,  1801-11  (C.  J.);  Benjamin 
Heywood,  1801-11. 

Court  of  Common  Picas  for  the  Western  Circuit. — 
Edward  Bangs,  on  the  bench  1811-18 ;  Solomon 
Strong,  1818-20. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Commonwealth. — Solo- 
mon Strong,  on  the  bench  1820-42;  Charles  Allen, 
1842-44;  Pliny  Merrick,  1843-48,  '50-53;  Emory 
Washburn,  1844-47;  Edward  Mellen,  1854-59. 

Superior  Court  for  the  Commonwealth. — Charles 
Allen,  on  the  bench  1859-69  (C.  J.);  Charles  Devens, 
1867-73;  Francis  H.  Dewey,  1869-81;  P.  Emory 
Aldrich,  1873- ;  Hamilton  B.  Stapler,  1881-. 


Probate  Court. — John  Chandler,  on  the  bench 
1731-40;  Joseph  Wilder,  1740-50;  John  Chandler 
(2d),  1756-t;2;  .John  Chandler  (.3d),  1762-75 ;  Jede- 
diah Foster,  1775-76 ;  Artemas  Ward,  1776 ;  Levi 
Lincoln,  1776-82;  Joseph  Dorr,  1782-1801  ;  Nathan- 
iel Paine,  1801-36;  Ira  M.  Barton,  1830-44;  Benja- 
min F.  Thomas,  1844-48;  Thomas  Kinnicutt,  1848- 
57  ;  Dwight  Foster,  1857-,')8. 

Court  of  Probate  ami  Insolvency. — Henry  Chapin, 
on  the  bench  1858-78;  Adin  Thayer,  1878-88;  W. 
Trowbridge  Forbes,  1888-. 

LisT  or  Memuer.s  ok  the  Bar. — In  the  follow- 
ing list  it  is  intended  to  give  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  were  members  of  the  Worcester  County  bar  Jan- 
uary 1,  1889,  and  of  those  who  had  been  members  of 
it  at  any  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  county, 
with  the  date  and  place  of  the  birth  and  graduation 
of  each  (if  graduated),  the  date  of  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  the  place  or  places  where  they  have  prac- 
tised, so  far  as  it  has  been  practicable  to  obtain  the 
facts. 

Explanations. — The  '  indicates  that  the  person  was 
dead  January  1,  1889 ;  r.,  removal  from  the  county. 
The  colleges  at  which  persons  named  were  graduated 
or  attended  are  indicated  by  initial  letters,  thus  : 
II.  C,  Harvard  College  ;  B.  U.,  Brown  University  ; 
.\.  C,  Amherst  College ;  Y.  C,  Yale  College  ;  W.  C.,  , 
Williams  College;  D.  C,  Dartmouth  College;  M.  U., 
Michigan  University ;  W.  U.,  Wesleyan  University  ; 
U.  v..  University  of  Vermont ;  U.  C,  Union  Col- 
lege; B.  C,  Bowdoin  College;  N.  U.,  Norwich  Uni- 
versity; U.  of  C,  University  of  Cal.;  H.  Cr.,  Holy 
Cross  College;  McG.,  McGill  University;  C.  U., 
Colby  University  ;  T.  C,  Tuffs  College ;  St.  M..  St. 
Michael's  College;  N.  D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Thomas  Abbott,  r.,  born  in  Canada;  admitted  1849  ; 
practised  in  Millbury  and  Blackstone. 

Benjamin  Adams,'  born  in  Mendon,  1764;  gradu- 
ated at  B.  U.,  1788;  admitted  1792 ;  practised  in  Ux- 
b  ridge. 

Charles  L.  Adams,  born  in  Westboro',  1861  ;  ad- 
mitted 1887;  practised  in  Westboro'. 

Henry  Adams,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1802;  practised 
in  .Vshburnham. 

Zabdiel  B.  Adams,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1791 ;  prac- 
tised in  Lunenburg. 

Henry  W.  Aiken,  born  in  Millbury,  1857;  gradu- 
ated at  Y.  C,  1880;  admitted  1884;  practised  in 
Millbury. 

Charles  F.  Aldrich,  born  in  Worcester,  1858 ;  grad- 
uated at  Y.  C,  1879;  admitted  1881;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

P.  Emory  Aldrich,  born  in  New  Salem,  1813;  ad- 
milted  1846;  practised  in  Barre  and  Worcester. 

Charles  Allen,'  born  In  Worcester,  1797;  admitted 
1818;  practised  in  New  Braintree  and  Worcester. 

Frederic  H.  Allen,'  graduated  U.  V.,  1823;  ad- 
mitted 1818;  practised  in  Athol. 
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Samuel  H.  Allen,' bom  in  Mendon,  1790;  gradu- 
ated at  U.  C,  1814  ;  practised  in  Mendon  and  Graf- 
ton. 

Joseph  Allen/  born  in  Leicester,  1773  ;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1792;  admitted  1795;  practised  in  Worces- 
ter, Warren  and  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

Albert  H.  Andrews,  born  in  Waltbam,  1829;  ad- 
mitted 1856  ;  practised  in  Nebraslia,  Minnesota,  Ash- 
burnbam  and  Fitchburg. 

William  S.  Andrews,'  r.,  born  in  Boston ;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1812;  admitted  1817;  practised  in  Spencer 
and  Worcester. 

Joshua  Atherton,'  born  in  Harvard,  1737 ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1762;  admitted  1765;  practised  in 
Petersham. 

Edward  Avery,  r.,  born  in  Marblehead,  1827;  ad- 
mitted 1849 ;  practised  in  Barre,  Worcester  and  Bos- 
ton. 

Erasmus  Babbitt,'  born  in  Sturbridge,  1765  ;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C,  1790 ;  practised  in  Charlton,  Grafton, 
Oxford,  Sturbridge  and  Westboro'. 

Henry  Bacon,  born  in  Oxford,  1835 ;  admitted  1859; 
practised  in  Worcester. 

Peter  C.  Bacon,'  born  in  Dudley,  1804 ;  graduated 
at  B.  U.,  1827  ;  admitted  1830 ;  practised  in  Oxford, 
Dudley  and  Worcester. 
>      Goldsmith  F.  Bailey,'  born  in  Westmoreland,  Vt., 
1823;  admitted  1848;  practised  in  Fitchburg. 

Harrison  Bailey,  born  in  Fitchburg,  1849 ;  gradu- 
ated at  A.  C,  1872;  admitted  1874;  practised  in 
Fitchburg. 

Charles  F.  Baker,  born  in  Lunenburg,  1850;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1872;  admitted  1876;  practised  in 
Fitchburg. 

Christopher  C.  Baldwin,'  born  in  Templeton,  1 800 ; 
admitted  1826 ;  practised  in  Sutton,  Barre  and  Wor- 
cester. 

George  W.  Baldwin,  r.,  born  in  New  Haven ;  grad- 
uated at  Y.  C,  1853;  admitted  1858;  practised  in 
Worcester  and  Boston. 

Isaac  Baldwin,  admitted  1853 ;  practised  in  Clin- 
ton. 

George  H.  Ball,  r.,  born  in  Milford,  1848  ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1869;  admitted  1871;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

George  F.  Bancroft,'  admitted  1874 ;  practised  in 
Brookfield. 

James  H.  Bancroft,  born  in  Ashburnham,  1829; 
admitted  1868  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Allen  Bangs,'  r.,  born  in  Springfield  ;  graduated  at 
H.  C,  1827;  practised  in  Springfield  and  Worcester. 

Edward  Bangs,'  born  in  Hardwick,  1756 ;  gradu- 
ated H.  C,  1777;  admitted  1780;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Edward  D.  Bangs,'  born  in  Worcester,  1790  ;  ad- 
mitted 1813  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

William  B.  Banister,'  r.,  born  in  Brookfield,  1773; 
graduated  at  D.  C,  1797;  practised  in  Brookfield  and 
Newburyport. 


Forrest  E.  Barker,  born  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1853 ; 
graduated  at  W.  U.,  1874;  admitted  1876;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Merrill  Barlow,  r.,  admitted  1848 ;  practised  in 
Southbridge  and  Columbus,  O. 

Frederick  J.  Barnard,  born  in  Worcester  1842 ; 
graduated  at  Y.  C,  1863;  admitted  1867;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

L.  Emerson  Barnes,  born  in  Hardwick,  1843;  grad- 
uated at  A.  C,  1871;  admitted  1873;  practised  in 
North  Brookfield. 

Andrew  J.  Bartholomew,  born  in  Hardwick,  1833 ; 
graduated  at  Y.  C,  1856;  admitted  1858;  practised 
in  Soutlibridge. 

Nelson  Bartholomew,'  born  in  Hardwick,  1834 ; 
graduated  at  Y.  C,  1856  ;  admitted  1858  ;  practised 
in  Oxford. 

William  O.  Bartlett,  r.,  born  in  Smithfield,  R.  T.; 
admitted  1843  ;  practised  in  Worcester  and  New  York. 

Ira  M.  Barton,'  born  in  Oxford,  1796 ;  graduated  at 
B.  U.,  1819  ;  admitted  1822  ;  practised  in  Oxford  and 
Worcester. 

William  S.  Barton,  born  in  Oxford,  1824 ;  gradu- 
ated at  B.  U.,  1844 ;  admitted  1846  :  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Ezra  Bassett,  practised  in  New  Brain  tree. 

Sumner  Bastow,' born  in  Uxbridge;  graduated  at 
B.  U.,  1802;  admitted  1811;  practised  in  Sutton  and 
Oxford. 

Liberty  Bates,'  graduated  at  B.  U.,  1797;  practised 
in  Grafton. 

Robert  E.  Beecher,  r.,  born  in  Zanesville,  0.,  1839; 
gradu.ited  at  W.  C,  1860;  admitted  1868;  practised 
in  North  Brookfield. 

Joshua  E.  Beeman,  born  in  Westboro',  1844;  ad- 
mitted 1879  ;  practised  in  Westboro'. 

Felix  A.  Belisle,  born  in  St.  Marcelle,  P.  Q.,  1857; 
admitted  1888;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Daniel  H.  Bemia,  born  in  Billerica,  1831 ;  admitted 
1860  ;  practised  in  Clinton, 

Abijah  Bigelow,'  born  in  Westminster,  1775  ;  grad- 
uated at  D.  C,  1795;  admitted  1817;  practised  in 
Worcester  and  Leominster. 

Daniel  Bigelow,'  born  in  Worcester,  1752;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1775;  admitted  1780;  practised  in  Pe- 
tersham. 

George  P.  Bigelow,  admitted  1881. 

Levfis  Bigelow,'  born  in  Petersham  ;  graduated  at 
W.  C,  1803 ;  practised  in  Petersham  and  Peoria, 
111. 

Tyler  Bigelow,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1801 ;  practised 
in  Leominster  and  Waltham. 

Arthur  G.  Biscoe,'  born  in  Grafton  ;  graduated  at 
A.  C,  1862  ;  admitted  1864;  practised  in  Westbor- 
ough. 

J.  Foster  Biscoe,  r.,  born  in  Grafton  ;  graduated  at 
A.  C,  1874  ;  admitted  1877. 

Jason  B.  Blackington,  r.,  graduated  at  B.  U.,  1826 ; 
practised  in  Holden. 
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Francis  T.  Blackmer,'  born  in  Worcester,  1844; 
admitted  18(57  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Fred.  W.  Blackmer,  born  in  Hardwick,  1858;  ad- 
mitted 1883;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Francis  Blake,'  born  in  Butiand,  1774;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1789;  admitted  1794;  practised  in  Butiand 
and  \V'()rcester. 

Jesse  Bliss,'  born  in  Brimfield ;  graduated  at  D.  C, 
1808;  admitted  1812;  practised  in  W.  Brookfield. 

Daniel  Bliss,'  born  in  Concord,  1740;  graduated  at 
II.  C,  1760;  admitted  1765;  practised  in  Butiand 
and  Concord. 

William  Bliss,' graduated  at  II.  C,  1818;  practised 
in  Athol. 

Jerome  B.  Bolster,'  born  in  Uxbridgc ;  admitted 
1SG5;  practised  in  Blackstone. 

Frederick  W.  Botham,'  born  in  Charlton.  1811  ; 
admitted  1835  ;  practised  in  Southbridge  and  Douglas. 

Frederick  W.  Bottom,'  born  in  Plainficld,  Conn., 
1785;  graduated  at  B.  U.,  1802;  practised  in  Charl- 
ton, Southbridge  and  Sturbridge. 

Lewis  II.  Boutelle,  r  ,  practised  in  Westborough. 

Charles  D.  Bowman,'  born  in  New  Braintree,  1816; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1838;  admitted  1845;  practised 
in  Oxford. 

Lucian  C.  Boynton,'  admitted  1847  ;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Albert  E.  Bragg,  r.,  admitted  1884  ;  practised  in 
Worcester  and  Boston. 

Samuel  Brazer,'  born  in  Worcester,  1785 ;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Benjamin  Bridge,  practised  in  Uxbridge  and  Win- 
cbendon. 

O.  L.  Bridges,'  r.,  born  in  Calais,  Me. ;  practised  in 
Boston  and  Worcester. 

William  H.  Briggs,  born  in  Andover,  1855 ;  ad- 
mitted 1876;  practised  in  Worcester. 

David  Brigham,'  r.,  born  in  Shrewsbury,  1786; 
I  graduated  at  H.  C,  1810;  practised  in  Fitchburg, 
f  I      Leicester,  New  Braintree  and  Shrewsbury. 

Diiviil  T.  Brigham,  r.,  born  in  Shrewsbury,  1808  ; 
graduated  at  U.  C,  1828;  admitted  1831  ;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Charles  Brimblecom,  born  in  Sharon,  1825;  ad- 
mitted 1848;  practised  in  Barrc. 

Aaron  Brooks,'  born  in  Petersham  ;  graduated  at 
B.  U.,  1817  ;  practised  in  Petersham. 

Calvin  M.  Brooks,  r.,  graduated  at  Y.  C,  1847 ;  ad- 
mitted 1848;  practised  in  Worcester,  Boston  and  N. 
A^-hland,  Conn. 

Francis  A.  Brooks,  r.,  born  in  Petersham,  1826 ; 
attended  H.  C.  ;  admitted  1845 ;  practised  in  Peter- 
sham and  Boston. 

Bartholomew  Brown,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1799; 
|:       practised  in  Sterling. 

John  F.  Brown,  admitted  1880. 

Luke  Brown,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1794;  practised 
in  Hardwick. 


William  E.  Brown,'  born  in  Sidney,  Me.,  1831 ;  ad- 
mitted 1868 ;  practised  in  Fitchburg- 

Nahum  F.  Bryant,  r.,  born  in  New  Salem,  1810; 
admitted  1835;  practised  at  Barre  and  Bangor,  Me. 

Walter  A.  Bryant,'  born  in  New  Salem,  1817;  ad- 
mitted 1839;  practised  in  Barre  and  Worcester. 

Alexander  H.  Bullock,'  born  in  Boyalston,  1816  ; 
graduated  atA.  C,  1836;  admitted  1841;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Augustus  George  Bullock,  born  in  Enfield,  Conn., 
1847;  graduated  at  H.  C,  1868;  admitted  1875; 
practised  in  Worcester. 

Gardner  Burbank,  graduated  at  B.  U.,  1809;  prac- 
tised in  Worcester. 

Silas  A.  Burgess,  born  in  Goshen,  1826;  admitted 
1852;  practised  in  Blackstone  and  Worcester. 

Henry  M.  Burleigh,  r.,  practised  in  Athol. 

Samuel  M.  Burnside,'  born  in  Northumberland,  N. 
H.,  1783  ;  graduated  at  D.  C,  1805  ;  admitted  1810  ; 
practised  in  Westborough  and  Worcester. 

Albert  C.  Burrage,  r.,  born  in  Ashhurnham,  1859; 
graduated  at  H.C.,  1883;  admitted  1884;  practised 
in  Boston. 

Charles  D.  Burrage,  born  in  Ashburnham,  1857; 
graduated  at  U.  of  C,  1878;  admitted  1882;  prac- 
tised in  Baldwinville  and  Gardner. 

Stillman  Cady,'  practised  in  Templeton. 

Joseph  B.  Caldwell,'  born  in  Rutland  ;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1802;  practised  in  Grafton,  Rutland  and 
Worcester. 

William  Caldwell,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1802;  prac- 
tised in  Butiand. 

George  W.  Cann,  born  in  Easton,  Pa.,  1849;  at- 
tended Pa.  C,  1869;  admitted  1872;  practised  in 
Fitchburg. 

James  B.  Carroll,  r.,  born  in  Lowell,  1856  ;  grad- 
u.ited  at  H.  Cr.,  1878 ;  admitted  1880  ;  practised  in 
Springfield. 

Peter  T.  Carroll,  born  in  Hopkinton,  1857  ;  attend- 
ed H.  Cr. ;  admitted  1882 ;  practised  in  Worces- 
ter. 

Chauncey  W.  Carter,  born  in  Leominster,  1827  ; 
admitted  1857;  practised  in  Leominster  and  Gardner. 

Frederick  H.  Chamberlain,  born  in  Worcester, 
1861 ;  admitted  1886  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Leon  F.  Chamecin,'  born  in  Philadelphia,  1861  ; 
admitted  1882  ;  practised  in  Boston  and  Templeton. 

Nathaniel  Chandler,'  born  in  Worcester,  1750 ; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1768  ;  admitted  1771 ;  practised 
in  Petersham  and  Worcester. 

Bufus  Chandler,"  born  in  Worcester,  1747 ;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C,  1766;  admitted  1768;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Charles  S.  Chapin,  r.,  born  in  Westfield,  1859; 
graduated  at  W.  U.,  1880;  admitted  1884;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Henry  Chapin,'  born  in  Upton,  1811 ;  graduated  at 
B.  U.,  1835;  admitted  1838;  practised  at  Uxbridge 
and  Worcester. 
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]jinus  Child,'  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  1802 ; 
graduated  at  Y.  C,  1824;  admitted  1826;  practised 
in  Southbridge  and  Boston. 

F.  Linus  Childs,  born  in  Millbury,  1849 ;  graduated 
at  B.  U.,  1870 ;  admitted  1873 ;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Ambrose  Choquet,  born  in  Varennes,  P.  Q.,  1840 ; 
graduated  at  McG.,  1865;  admitted  1865;  practised 
in  Montreal,  Rochester  and  Worcester. 

Charles  VV.  Clark,  r.,  born  in  Worcester,  1851 ; 
graduated  at  Y.  C.  ;  admitted  1876 ;  practised  in 
AVorcester. 

Edward  Clark,'  born  in  Charlton  ;  practised  in  Sut- 
ton and  Worcester. 

Henry  J.  Clarke,  born  in  Southbridge,  1845 ;  grad- 
uated at  Boston  U.,  1875  ;  admitted  1875  ;  practised  in 
Webster. 

Samuel  Clark,  born  in  Dedham,  1809  ;  graduated 
at  B.  U.,  1836  ;  admitted  1841 ;  practised  in  North- 
borough. 

Peter  Clarke,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1777  ;  practised 
in  Southborough. 

Hollis  W.  Cobb,  born  in  Boylston,  1856  ;  graduated 
atY.  C,  1878;  admitted  1881;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

John  M.  Cochran,  born  in  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  1849; 
admitted  1870 ;  practised  in  Palmer  and  Southbridge. 

John  B.  D.  Cogswell,  r.,  born  in  Yarmouth,  1829  ; 
graduated  at  D.  C,  1850;  admitted  185.3;  practised 
in  Worcester,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Yarmouth. 

James  D.  Colt,  r.,  born  in  Pittsfield,  1862  ;  grad- 
uated at  W.  C,  1884 ;  admitted  1887 ;  practised  in 
Boston. 

Joseph  B.  Cook,  r.,  born  in  Cumberland,  R.  I., 
1837  ;  admitted  1860  ;  practised  in  Blackstone. 

Edwin  Conaut,  born  in  Sterling,  1810;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1829;  admitted  1832;  practised  in  Sterling 
and  Worcester. 

John  W.  Corcoran,  born  in  New  York,  1853 ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1875;  admitted  1875;  practised  in 
Clinton. 

Oliver  S.  Cormier,  r. ;  admitted  1884  ;  practised  in 
Worcester  and  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mirick  H.  Cowden,  born  in  Rutland,  1846 ;  admitted 
1875 ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

John  G.  Crawford,  born  in  Oakham,  1834 ;  admitted 
1865 ;  practised  in  Michigan,  New  Hampshire  and 
Clinton. 

Austin  P.  Cristy,  born  in  Morristown,  Vt.,  18.50; 
graduated  at  D.  C,  1873;  admitted  1874;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Samuel  M.  Crocker,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1801 ; 
practised  in  Douglas  and  U.xbridge. 

Amos  Crosby,'  born  in  Brookfield,  1761 ;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1786;  admitted  1804;  practised  in  Brook- 
field. 

Eph.  M.  Cunningham,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1814; 
practised  in  Ashburnham,  Lunenburg  and  Sterling. 

Albert  W.  Curtis,  born  in  Worcester,  1849  ;  gradu- 


ated at  Y.  C,  1871;    admitted  1873;   practised  in 
Worcester  and  Spencer. 

Wolfred  F.  Curtis,  admitted  1878. 

Elisha  P.  Cutler,  graduated  at  W.  C,  1798;  prac- 
tised in  Hardwick. 

Louis  Cutting,'  born  in  West  Boylston,  1849; 
admitted  1888  ;  practised  in  West  Boylston  and  Wor- 
cester. 

Samuel  Cutting,'  graduated  at  D.  C,  1805 ;  practised 
in  Templeton. 

Appleton  Dadmun,'  born  in  Marlborough,  1828 ; 
graduated  at  A.  C,  1854 ;  admitted  1857  ;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

John  T.  Dame,  born  in  Orford,  N.  H.,  1817  ;  gradu- 
ated at  D.  C,  1840 ;  practised  in  Clinton  and  Marl- 
borough. 

Richard  H.  Dana,'  born  in  Cambridge,  1787  ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1808;  admitted  1811;  practised  in 
Sutton. 

I.  C.  Bates  Dana,  born  in  Northampton,  1848 ; 
admitted  1872 ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

John  A.  Dana,  born  in  Princeton,  1823 ;  graduated 
at  Y.  C,  1844;  admitted  1848;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

William  S.  Dana,  admitted  in  1878. 

Mat.  (Jas.)  Davenport,  graduated  at  H.  C,  1802; J 
practised  in  Boylston. 

Andrew  J.  Davis,'  r.,  born  in  Northborough,  18153 
admitted  1834;  practised  in  Worcester  and  St.  Loui8| 
Mo. 

Andrew  McF.  Davis,  born  in  Worcester,  1833J 
admitted  1859;  practised  in  Worcester,  New  Yorfi 
and  San  Francisco. 

Charles  T.  Davis,  r.,  born  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  1863 ;" 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1884;  admitted  1886;  practised 
in  Boston. 

Edward  L.  Davis,  born  in  Worcester,  1834 ;  gradu- 
ated at  B.  U.,  1854 ;  admitted  1857  ;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

George  Davis,'  practised  in  Sturbridge. 

Isaac  Davis,'  born  in  Northborough,  1799 ;  gradu- 
ated at  B.  U.,  1822;  admitted  1825;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

James  R.  Davis,  born  in  Boston,  1816 ;  admitted 
1869  ;  practised  in  Milford. 

John  Davis,  Jr.,'  born  in  Shirley;  practised  in 
Lancaster  and  Charlton. 

John  Davis,'  born  in  Northborough,  1788  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Y.  C,  1812 ;  admitted  1815 ;  practised  in 
Northboro',  Spencer  and  Worcester. 

John  C.  B.  Davis,  r.,  born  in  Worcester,  1822  ; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1840;  admitted  1844;  practised 
in  Worcester  and  New  York. 

William  S.  Davis,'  born  in  Northborough,  1832; 
gr.aduated  at  H.  C,  1853;  admitted  1855;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

John  E.  Day,  born  in  Killingly,  Ct.,  1851  ;  grsidu- 
ated  at  A.  C,  1871;  admitted  1874;  practised  in 
Worcester. 
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Francis  Deane,  born  in  Shrewsbury,  1804;  gradu- 
ated at  B.  U.,  1826;  admitted  1830;  practised  in 
Southboro',  Uxbridge  and  Worcester. 

Frederick  B.  Deane,  r.,  born  in  Uxbridge,  1840; 
ailinitted  18(50;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Louis  E.  Denfield,  born  in  Westboro',  1864;  gradu- 
ated at  A.  C,  1878 ;  admitted  1881 ;  practised  in  Web- 
ster and  Westboro'. 

Robert  E.  Denfield,  r.,  born  in  Westboro',  1853 ; 
graduated  at  A.  C,  1876;  admitted  1882. 

Austin  Denny,'  born  in  Worcester,  1795;  graduated 
at  Y.  C,  1814;  admitted  1817;  practised  in  Harvard 
and  Worcester. 

Natbaniel  P.  Denny,'  r.,  born  in  Leicester,  1771 ; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1797  ;  practised  in  Leicester. 

Charles  Devens,  born  in  Charlestown,  1820 ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1838;  admitted  1840;  practised  in 
Greenfield  and  Worcester. 

Charles  A.  Dewey,  Jr.,  born  in  Northampton,  1830; 
admitted  1859;  practised  in  Milford. 

Francis  H.  Dewey,'  born  in  Williamstown,  1821 ; 
graduated  at  W.  C,  1840;  admitted  1843;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Francis  H.  Dewey,  born  in  Worcester,  1856 ;  grad- 
uated at  W.  €.,  1876;  admitted  1879;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

George  T.  Dewey,  boru  in  Worcester,  1858;  gradu- 
ated at  W.  C,  1879;  admitted  1882;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

John  C.  Dewey,  born  in  Worcester,  1857;  gradu- 
ated at  W.  C,  1878 ;  admitted  1881  ;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Samuel  Dexter,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1781  ;  admitted 
1784;  practised  in  Lunenburg. 

Charles  S.  Dodge,  born  in  Charlton,  1859;  admitted 
1885;  practised  in  Connecticut  and  Worcester. 

Rufns  B.  Dodge,  Jr.,  born  in  Charlton,  1861 ;  ad- 
mitted 1885  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Thomas  H.  Dodge,  born  in  Eden,  Vt..  1823;  ad- 
mitted 1852;  practised  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Wiishington 
and  Worcester. 

Samuel  W.  Dougherty,  r.,  born  in  Worcester,  1848; 
admitted  1876;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Nathan  T.  Dow,  r.,  graduated  at  D.  C,  1826;  prac- 
tised in  Grafton. 

James  J.  Dowd,  born  in  Worcester ;  graduated  at 
St.  M.,  1880  :  admitted  1882  ;  practised  in  Worcester, 
Brockton  and  Boston. 

J.  W.  Draper,  r.,  admitted  1851 ;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

John  Danforth  Dunbar,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1789; 
practised  in  Charlton. 

Thatcher  B.  Dunn,  born  in  Ludlow,  Vt.,  1844; 
admitted  1873 ;  practised  in  Gardner. 

Alexander  Dustin,'  born  in  N.  Boston,  N.  H.,  1776; 
graduated  at  D.  C,  1799;  admitted  1804;  practised 
in  Harvard,  Westminster  and  Sterling. 

Joseph  Dwight,"  born  in  Hatfield,  1703;  graduated 
at  H.C.,  1722;  admitted  1731  ;  practised  in  Brookfield. 


Luke  Eastman,'  graduated  at  D.  C  ,  1812;  practised 
iu  Barre  and  .Sterling. 

Samuel  Eastman,'  graduated  at  D.  C,  1802;  prac- 
tised in  Hardwick. 

Joshua  Eaton,'  born  in  Walthara,  1714;  graduated 
at  H.JC.,  1735;  admitted  1737  ;  practise<l  in  Worcester 
and  Leicester. 

James  Eliot,  practised  in  Worcester. 

John  E.  Ensign,  r.,  born  in  Cleveland,  1852  ;  gradu- 
ated at  >[.  U.,  1874;  admitted  1876;  practised  in 
Cleveland  and  Worcester. 

James  E.  Estabrook,  born  in  Worcester,  1829; 
graduated  at  Y.  C,  1851;  admitted  1853;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Constantine  C.  E<ty,  r.,  born  in  Newton,  1824; 
graduated  at  Y.  C,  1845;  practised  in  Miltord  and 
Framingham. 

Henry  E.  Fales,  born  in  Walpole,  1837 ;  admitted 
1864;  practised  in  Milford. 

Lowell  E.  Fales,  born  in  Milford,  1858  ;  admitted 
1881 ;  practised  in  Milford. 

Farwell  F.  Fay,'  born  in  Athol,  1835  ;  admitted 
1859;  practised  in  Athol  and  Boston. 

Daniel  H.  Felch,  admitted  1881. 

Cornelius  C.  Felton,  born  in  Thurlow,  Pa.,  1863; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1880 ;  admitted  1888  ;  practised 
in  Philadelphia  and  Clinton. 

Frank  G.  Fcssenden,  r.,  born  in  Fitchburg,  1849  ; 
admitted  1872;  practised  in  Fitchburg  and  Greenfield. 

Stephen  Fessenden,'  born  in  Cambridge;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1737;  admitted  1742;  practised  in  Worcciter. 

Charles  Field,  born  in  Athol,  1815  ;  admitted  1843; 
practised  in  Athol. 

Charles  Field,  Jr.,  born  in  Cambridge,  1857  ;  gradu- 
ated at  W.  C,  1881  ;  admitted  1886;  practised  in  Athol. 

Maturin  L.  Fisher,  r.,  born  in  Danville,  Vt. ;  ad- 
mitted 1831;  practised  in  \S'orcester  and  Iowa. 

Joel  W.  Fletcher,'  born  in  Northbridge,  1817 ; 
graduated  at  A.  C,  1838;  admitted  1840;  practised  in 
Leominster  and  Northboro'. 

Waldo  Flint,  r.,  born  in  Leicester,  1794  ;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1814  ;  practised  in  Leicester  and  Boiton. 

George  Folsom,'  r.,  born  in  Kennebunk,  Me.,  1802; 
gradu.ited  at  H.  C,  1822;  practised  in  Worcester. 

W.  Trowbridge  Forbes,  born  in  Westborough,  1850  ; 
graduated  at  A.  C.  1871;  admitted  1878;  practised  in 
Westborough. 

Alfred  D.  Foster,'  born  in  Brookfield,  1800;  grad- 
ated at  H.  C,  1819;  admitted  1822;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Dwight  Foster,'  born  in  Brookfield,  1757 ;  gradu- 
uated  at  B.  U.,  1774;  admitted  1780;  practised  in 
Brookfield  and  Rutland. 

Dwight  Foster,'  born  in  Worcester,  1828  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Y.  C,  1848;  admitted  1849;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester and  Boston. 

John  M.  Foster,  practised  in  Warren. 

Barlow  Freeman,'  r.,  practised  in  Charlton  and 
Southbridge. 
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Elisha  Fuller,'  bora  in  Princeton,  1795 ;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1815 ;  practised  in  Concord,  Lowell  and 
Worcester. 

Frederick  W.  Gale,'  born  in  Northborough  ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1836  ;  admitted  1839 ;  practised  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Worcester. 

Thomas  F.  Gallagher,  born  in  Lynn,  1855  ;  gradu- 
ated at  N.  D.,  1876 ;  admitted  1878  ;  practised  in 
Lynn  and  Fitchburg. 

George  E.  Gardner,  born  in  East  Brookfield,  1864 ; 
graduated  at  A.  C,  1885 ;  admitted  1887  ;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Francis  A.  Gaskill,  born  in  Blackstone,  1846  ;  grad- 
uated at  B.  U.,  1866 ;  admitted  1869  ;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Charles  B.  Gates,  born  in  Worcester,  1851 ;  gradu- 
ated at  M.  U. ;  admitted  1875 ;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

William  H.  Gates,  born  in  Worcester,  1857  ;  grad- 
uated at  W.  C. ;  admitted  1882 ;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Frederick  A.  Gauren,'  born  in  Grafton,  1854;  grad- 
uated at  H.  Cr.,  1875  ;  admitted  1879  ;  practised  in 
Worcester  and  New  York. 

Richard  George,'  practised  in  West  Brookfield. 

George  A.  Gibbs,  admitted  1887. 

Arad  Gilbert,  r.,  graduated  at  B.  U.,  1797  ;  prac- 
tised in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  and  North 
Brookfield. 

Daniel  Gilbert,'  born  in  Brookfield,  1773 ;  gradu- 
ated at  D.  C,  1796  ;  admitted  1805 ;  practised  in 
North  Brookfield. 

William  A.  Gile,  born  in  Franklin,  N.  H.,  1843  ; 
admitted  1869;  practised  in  Greenfield  and  Wor- 
cester. 

Moses  Gill,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1784  ;  practised  in 
Mendon. 

Samuel  B.  I.  Goddard,  born  in  Shrewsbury,  1821 ; 
graduated  at  A.  C,  1840;  admitted  1843;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Samuel  W.  E.  Goddard,  born  in  Berlin,  1832 ;  ad- 
mitted 1852  ;  practised  in  Belchertown,  Boston  and 
Hubbardston. 

Jesse  W.  Goodrich,'  born  in  Pittsfield,  1808  ;  grad- 
uated at  U.  C,  1829  ;  admitted  1833  ;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Isaac  Goodwin,  r.,  born  in  Plymouth,  1786  ;  admitted 
1808;  practised  in  Boston,  Sterling  and  Worcester. 

J.  Martin  Gorham,'  born  in  Barre,  1830  ;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1851 ;  admitted  1854  ;  practised  in  Barre. 

John  S.  Gould,  born  in  Webster,  1856;  admitted 
1884;  practised  in  Webster. 

Francis  P.  Goulding,  born  in  Grafton,  1837 ;  gradu- 
ated at  D.  C,  1863 ;  admitted  1866  ;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Isaac  D.  Goulding,'  born  in  Worcester,  1841;  ad- 
mitted 1877  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Samuel  L.  Graves,  born  in  Groton,  1847;  graduated 
at  A.  C,  1870  ;  admitted  1872 ;  practised  in  Fitchburg. 


James  Green,  Jr.,  born  in  Worcester,  1841 ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1862;  admitted  1866;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

William  E.  Green,'  born  in  Worcester,  1777  ;  grad- 
uated at  B.  U.,  1798;  admitted  1801;  practised  in 
Grafton  and  Worcester. 

William  N.  Green,'  born  in  Milford,  1804;  admit- 
ted 1827  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Timothy  Green,'  graduated  at  B.  U.,  1786 ;  prac- 
tised in  Worcester. 

J.  Evarts  Greene,  born  in  Boston,  1834;  graduated 
at  Y.  C,  1853 ;  admitted  1859;  practised  in  North 
Brookfield. 

Joseph  K.  Greene,  born  in  Otisfield,  Me.,  1852 ; 
graduated  at  B.  C,  1877 ;  admitted  1879 ;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Jonathan  Grout,'  practised  in  Petersham. 

William  Grout,'  born  in  Spencer;  admitted  1850  ; 
practised  in  Worcester. 

Franklin  Hall,  r.,  born  in  Sutton,  1820  ;  admitted 
1846  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Alexander  (Edward)  Hamilton,'  born  in  Worcester, 
1812;  admitted  1835;  practised  in  Barre  and  Wor- 
cester. 

Elisha  Hammond,' born  in  1781;  graduated  at  Y. 
C,  1802 ;  admitted  1806 ;  practised  in  West  Brookfield. 

William  B.  Harding,  born  in  Tilton,  N.  H.,  1844  ; 
admitted  1867  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Frederick  B.  Harlow,  born  in  Worcester,  1864; 
graduated  at  A..  C,  1885;  admitted  1888;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

William  T.  Harlow,  born  in  Shrewsbury,  1828 ; 
graduated  at  Y.  C,  1851 ;  admitted  1853 ;  practised 
in  Spencer,  Red  Blufts,  Cal.,  and  Worcester. 

Jubal  Harrington,  r.,'  born  in  Shrewsbury,  1803  ; 
graduated  at  B.  U. ;  admitted  1825 ;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Nahum  Harrington,'  born  in  Westborough,  1778  ; 
graduated  at  B.  U.,  1807 ;  admitted  1811  ;  practised 
in  Westborough. 

Henry  F.  Harris,  born  in  West  Boylston,  1849; 
graduated  at  T.  C,  1871 ;  admitted  1873  ;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Joel  Harris,'  graduated  at  D.  C,  1804  ;  practised 
in  Harvard. 

Charles  W.  Hartshorn,  r.,  born  in  Taunton,  1814; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1833  ;  admitted  1837;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Harris  C.  Hartwell,  born  in  Groton,  1847;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1869;  admitted  1872;  practised  in 
Fitchburg. 

H.  Spencer  Haskell,  born  in  Petersham,  1863 ;  ad- 
mitted 1886  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Daniel  W.  Haskins,  born  in  Hardwick,  1829;  grad- 
uated at.  A.  C,  1858 ;  admitted  1862 ;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Charles  C.  P.Hastings,'  born  in  Mendon,  1804; 
graduated  at  B.  U.,  1825  ;  admitted  1828  ;  practised 
in  Mendon. 
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Seth  Hastings,'  born  in  Cambridge,  1762 ;  gradu- 
nted  at  H.  C,  1782 ;  admitted  178G  ;  practised  in 
Mendon. 

William  S.  Hastings,'  born  in  Mendon,  1798;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C,  1817;  admitted  182t);  practised  in 
.Mendon. 

i>amuel  F.  Haven,'  born  in  Dcdhain,  1806;  gradu- 
ated at  A.  C,  182() ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Cliarles  S.  Hayden,  born  in  Harvard,  1848 ;  admit- 
ted 1871 ;  practised  in  Kitcbburg. 

Stillnian  Haynes,  born  in  Townsend,  1833  ;  admit- 
ted IStil  ;  practised  in  Townsend  and  Filchlmrg. 

Daniel  Henshaw,  r.,'  horn  in  Leicester,  1872;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C,  1807  ;  practised  in  Winchendon,  Wor- 
cester, Boston  and  Lynn. 

Levi  Hey  wood,'  graduated  at  D.  C,  1808;  prac- 
tised in  Worcester. 

Charles  H.  Hibbard,  admitted  1879. 

James  H.  Hill,'  admitted  1852;  practised  in  North 
Brookfield  and  New  York. 

Henry  E.  Hill,  born  in  Worcester,  1850;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1872 ;  admitted  1875 ;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

J.  Henry  Hill,  born  in  Petersham;  admitted  1844; 
practised  in  Worcester. 

Samuel  Hinckley,'  graduated  at  Y.  C,  1781 ;  prac- 
tised in  Brookfield. 

Kphraim  Hinds,"  r.,  graduated  at  H.  C,  1805 
prattifed  in  Athol,  Barre  and  Harvard. 

Benjamin  A.  Hitchborc,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1802 
practised  in  Worcester. 

Pclatiah  Hitchcock,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1785 
practised  in  Brookfield  and  Hardwick. 

George  F.  Hoar,  bcrn  in  Concord,  1826 ;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1846;  admitted  1849;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Rockwood  Hoar,  born  in  Worcester,  1855  ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1876  ;  admitted  1879  ;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

George  AV.  Hobbs,  born  in  Worcester,  1839 ;  grad- 
uated at  N.  U.,  1857;  admitted  1860;  practised  in 
Uxbridge. 

Henry  Hogan,  born  in  Pembroke,  Me.,  1864;  ad- 
mitted 1888;  practised  in  Athol. 

Charles  A.  Holbrook,'  born  in  Grafton,  1821 ;  ad- 
mitted 1857  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Leander  Holbrook,  born  in  Croydon,  N.  H.,  1815; 
admitted  1847;  practised  in  Milford. 

Leander  Holbrook,  Jr.,  born  in  Milford,  1849; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1872 ;  admitted  1875 ;  practised 
in  Milford. 

S.  Holman,  r.,  admitted  1850 ;  practised  in  Fitch- 
burg. 

George  B.  N.  Holmes,  practised  in  Oakham. 

William  R.  Hooper,  r.,  born  in  Marblehead,  1819; 
admitted  1849;  practised  in  Worcester. 

John  Hopkins,  born  in  Gloucester,  Eng.,  1840; 
graduated  at  D.  C,  1862;  admitted  1864;  practised 
in  Worcester  and  Millbury. 


William  S.  B.  Hopkins,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
1836;  graduated  at  W.  C,  1855;  admitted  1858; 
practised  in  Ware,  New  Orleans,  Greenfield  and  Wor- 
cester. 

George  W.  Horr,  born  in  New  .Salem,  1830 ;  ad- 
mitted 1860;  practised  in  New  Salem  and  Athol. 

Nathaniel  Houghton,'  born  in  ^terling  ;  admitted 
1810 ;  practised  in  Barre. 

Ephraim  D.  Howe,  born  in  Marlborough,  1842; 
graduated  at  Y.  C,  1807;  admitted  1870;  practised 
in  Gardner. 

Klmer  P.  Howe,  born  in  Westboro',  1851 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Y.  C,  1876;  admitted  1878;  practised  in 
Boston. 

Estes  Howe,'  graduated  at  D.  C,  1800 ;  practised 
in  Sutton. 

Frederic  Howes,  practised  in  Sutton  and  Temple- 
ton. 

William  H.  Howe,'  graduated  at  Y.  C,  1847;  ad- 
mitted 1849;  practised  in  Worcester. 

George  H.  Hoyt,'  born  in  Athol,  1839;  admitted 
1859;  practised  in  Athol. 

Daniel  B.  Hubbard,  born  in  Hiram,  Me.,  1835 ; 
graduated  C.  U.,  1858;  admitted  1879;  practised  in 
Grafton  and  Wt)rcester. 

John  W.  Hubbard,'  graduated  at  D.  C.,1814;  prac- 
tised in  Worcester. 

Henry  S.  Hudson,  r.,  admitted  1852 ;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Joseph  W.  Huntington,'  born  in  Middlebury,  Vt., 
1807;  graduated  at  H.  C,  1832;  admitted  1837; 
practised  in  Lancaster. 

Benjamin  D.  Hyde,'  born  in  Sturbridge,  1803;  ad- 
mitted 1831;  practised  in  Sturbridge  and  South- 
bridge. 

Albert  S.  Ingalls,'  born  in  Rindge,  N.  H.,  1830 ; 
admitted  1858;  practised  in  Fitchburg  and  Arlington. 

Eleazer  James,'  born  in  Cohassct,  1754;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1778;  practised  in  Barre. 

John  F.  Jandron,  born  in  Hudson,  1863 ;  attended 
H.  Cr. ;  admitted  1887;  practised  in  Marlboro' and 
Worcester. 

Samuel  Jennison,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1774;  prac- 
tised in  Oxford. 

William  H.  Jewell,  admitted  1883. 

Asa  Johnson,'  born  in  Bolton  ;  graduated  at  H.  C, 
1787  ;  practised  in  Fitchburg  and  Leominster. 

Charles  R.  Johnson,  born  in  Dana,  1852;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1875;  admitted  1878;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

George  W.  Johnson,  born  in  Boston,  1827  ;  admit- 
ted 1863  ;  practised  in  Brookfield. 

Theodore  S.  Johnson,  born  in  Dana,  1843;  admit- 
ted 1866;  practised  in  Worcester  and  Blackstoue. 

Silas  Jones,  r.,  practised  in  Leicester. 

Jeremiah  R.  Kane,  born  in  North  Brookfield,  1855; 
admitted  1883;  practised  in  Spencer. 

James  P.  Kelly,  r.,  born  in  Boston,  1848;  admitted 
1876 ;  practised  in  Worcester. 
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William  H.  Kelley,  born  in  Liberty,  Me.,  1855; 
graduated  at  C.  U.,  1874;  admitted  1882;  practised 
in  Warren. 

Joseph  G.  Kendall,^  born  in  Leominster,  1786 ; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1810 ;  practised  in  Leominster 
and  Worcester. 

Charle's  B.  Kendrick,  r.,  admitted  1885. 

Thomas  G.  Kent,  born  in  Framingham,  1829 ; 
graduated  at  Y.  C,  1851  ;  admitted  1853;  practised 
in  Milford. 

Francis  L.  King,  r.,  born  in  Charlton,  1834;  ad- 
mitted 1859;  practised  in  Boston  and  Worcester. 

Henry  W.  King,  born  in  North  Broolctield,  1856; 
admitted  1880;  practised  in  North  Brookfield  and 
Worcester. 

Thomas  Kinnicutt,' born  in  Warren,  R.  I.,  1800; 
graduated  at  B.  U.,  1822 ;  admitted  1825 ;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Edward  M.  Kingsbufy,  admitted  1879. 

Edward  Kirklaud,'  r.,  admitted  1834  ;  practised  in 
Templeton  and  Brattleboro',  Vt. 

Daniel  Knight,' graduated  at  B.  U.,  1813  ;  practised 
in  Leicester  and  Spencer. 

Robert  A.  Knight,  r.,  born  in  North  Brookfield, 
1860;  admitted  1887;  practised  in  Worcester  and 
Springfield. 

Lincoln  B.  Knowlton,  r.,  practised  in  Millbury. 

Joseph  Knox,  r.,  practised  in  Hardwick. 

Thomas  F.  Larkin,  born  in  Ireland,  1864;  admit- 
ted 1888;  practised  in  Clinton. 

Christopher  J.  Lawton,'  admitted  1726  ;  practised 
in  Leicester. 

Frank  D.  Leary,  r.,  born  in  Worcester,  1852 ;  at- 
tended at  H.  Cr.;  admitted  1879;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester and  Peoria,  111. 

Seth  Lee,  born  in  Barre  ;  admitted  1810;  practised 
in  Barre. 

Benjamin  Lincoln,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1777  ;  prac- 
tised in  Mendon. 

D.  Waldo  Lincoln,'  born  in  Worcester,  1813  ;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C,  1831;  admitted  1834;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Edward  W.  Lincoln,  born  in  Worcester,  1820 ; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1839  ;  admitted  1843  ;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Enoch  Lincoln,'  born  in  Worcester,  1788 ;  gradu- 
ated B.  C,  1811 ;  admitted  1811  ;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester.    . 

Levi  Lincoln,'  born  in  Hingham,  1749;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1772  ;  admitted  1775 ;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Levi  Lincoln,'  born  in  Worcester,  1782  ;  graduated 
atH.C,  1802  ;  admitted  1805  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

William  Lincoln,'  born  in  AVorcester,  1801 ;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C,  1822;  admitted  1825;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

William  S.  Lincoln,  born  in  Worcester,  1811 ; 
graduated  at  B.  C,  1830  ;  admitted  1833;  practised 
in  Millbury  and  Worcester. 


George  W.  Livermore,  r.,  graduated  at  H.  C,  1823 ; 
practised  in  Millbury. 

Edward  P.   Loring,  born  in   Norridgewock,  Me., 

1837  ;  graduated  at  B.  C,  1861 ;  admitted  1868  ;  prac- 
tised in  Fitchburg. 

Aaron  Lyon,'  born  in  Southbridge,  1824  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Y.  C,  1849 ;  admitted  1851 ;  practised  in 
Sturbridge. 

Peter  S.  Maher,  r.,  born  in  Boston,  1848 ;  admitted 
1882  ;  practised  in  Worcester  and  Boston. 

Charles  F.  Mann,  born  in  Worcester,  1849 ;  admit- 
ted 1873  ;  practised  in  New  York  and  Worcester. 

David  Manning,  Jr.,  born  in  Paxton,  1846;  gradu- 
ated at  Y'.  C,  1869 ;  admitted  1872 ;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Jerome  F.  Manning,  r.,  born  in  Merrimack,  N.  H., 

1838  ;  admitted  1862  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 
Jacob  Mansfield,'  r.,   born  at  Lynn  ;  practised  in 

Warren  and  New  York. 

Charles  Mason,  born  in  Dublin,  N.  H.,  1810;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C;  admitted  1839  ;  practised  in  Fitchburg. 

Joseph  Mason,  born  in  Northfield,  1813  ;  admitted 
1837  ;  practised  in  Templeton  and  Worcester. 

John  H.  Mathews,'  born  in  Worcester,  1826  ;  ad- 
mitted 1848  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Wm.  B.  Maxwell,  r.,  born  in  Biddeford,  Me.;  prac- 
tised in  Lowell  and  Worcester. 

Lewis  A.  Maynard,  born  in  Shrewsbury,  1810 
practised  in  Worcester. 

James  J.  McCafferty,  r.,  born  in  Lowell,  1852 
admitted  1873  ;  practised  in  Worcester  and  Lowell. 

Mathew  J.  McCafferty,'  born  in  Ireland,  1829 
admitted  1857 ;  practised  in  Lowell  and  Worcester. 

Andrew  D.  McFarland,'  born  in  Worcester,  1811 
graduated  at  U.  C,  1832;  admitted  1835;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

John  Mcllvene,  r.,  born  in  Scotland,  1850;  ad- 
mitted 1876  ;  practised  in  Grafton. 

Herbert  Mcintosh,  born  in  Doyles'.own,  Pa.,  1857  ; 
graduated  at  B.  U.,  1882;  admitted  1888;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Edward  J.  McMahon,  born  in  Fitchburg,  1861 ; 
admitted  1885;  practised  in  Worcester. 

James  H.  McMahon,  born  in  Ireland,  1850 ;  ad- 
mitted 1877 ;  practised  in  Fitchburg. 

Prentice  Mellen,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1784;  prac- 
tised in  Sterling. 

Edward  Mellen,'  born  in  Westborough,  1802;  grad- 
uated at  B.  U.,  1823;  admitted  1828;  practised  in 
Wayland  and  Worcester. 

George  H.  Mellen,  born  in  Brookfield,  1850 ;  grad- 
uated at  A.  C,  1874;  admitted  1882;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Charles  H.  Merriam,'  born  in  Westport,  N.  Y., 
1822 ;  admitted  1852 ;  practised  in  Leominster. 

David  H.  Merriam,'  born  in  Essex,  N.  Y.,  1820 ; 
admitted  1850 ;  practised  in  Fitchburg. 

Lincoln  A.  Merriam,'  admitted  1851;  practised  in 
Fitchburg. 
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Pliny  Merrick,'  born  in  Wilbraham,  1756 ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1776;  admitted  1787;  practised  in 
Williraham  and  Brooktield. 

I'liny  Merrick,'  born  in  Hrookficld,  1794;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1814;  admitted  1S17  ;  practised  in 
Worcester,  Charlton,  Swansey,  Taunton  and  Boston. 

Henry  K.  Merritield,  born  in  Worcester,  1840; 
admitted  1862 ;  practised  in  Blackstone. 

Charles  A.  Merrill,  born  in  Boston,  1843;  gradu- 
ated at  W.  U.,  1864;  practised  in  Minneapolis  and 
Worcester. 

Clough  R.  Miles,'  born  in  Westminster,  1796 ;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C.  1817;  admitted  1820;  practised  in 
Townsend,  Millliury  and  Athol. 

Jonathan  Morgan,'  graduated  at  U.  C,  1803;  prac- 
tised in  Shrewsbury. 

David  L.  Morril,  r.,  born  in  Goflatown,  N.  H., 
1827;  graduated  at  D.  C,  1847;  admitted  1850; 
practised  in  Winchendou,  West  Brookfield  and  Wor- 
cester. 

Francis  M.  Morrison,  born  in  Worcester,  1850; 
admitted  1880 ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Adolpbus  Morse,'  r.,  admitted  1849;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Andrew  Morton,'  graduated  at  B.  U.,  1795 ;  prac- 
tised in  Worcester. 

Daniel  Murray,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1771 ;  prac- 
tised in  Rutland. 

T.  Edward  Murray,'  born  in  Worcester,  1842;  ad- 
mitted 1872  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Daniel  Nason,  r.,  admitted  1884. 

Harry  L.  Nelson,  born  in  Mendon,  1858;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1881;  admitted  1882;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Thoma.s  L.  Nelson,  born  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  1827; 
graduated  at  U.  V.,  1846;  admitted  1855;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Joseph  W.  Newcomb,'  r.,  born  inGreen6eld;  grad- 
uated at  W.  C,  1825 ;  practised  in  Templeton,  Salis- 
bury, Worce-ster  and  New  Orleans. 

Horatio  G.  Newcomb,'  admitted  1850;  practised 
in  Templeton. 

Benjamin  F.  Newton,'  born  in  Worcester,  1821 ; 
admitted  1850;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Rejoice  Newton,'  born  in  Greenfield,  1782;  gradu- 
ated at  D.  C,  1807;  admitted  1810;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Amasa  Norcross,  born  in  Rindge,  N.  H.,  1824; 
admitted  1848;  practised  in  Fitchburg. 

David  F.  O'Connell,  born  in  Ireland,  1857  j  ad- 
mitted 1879;  practised  in  Worcester. 

John  F.  O'Connor,  born  in  Worceiter,  1859;  grad- 
uated at  H.  Cr.,  1882 ;  admitted  1888 ;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Charles  J.  O'Hara,  born  in  Ireland,  1861  ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  Or.,  1884;  admitted  1887;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Daniel  Oliver,'  born  in  Jliddleborough ;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1762;  admitted  1781 ;  practised  in  Hardwick. 


Henry  Paine,'  born  in  Worcester,  1804;  admitted 
1827  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Nathaniel  Paine,'  born  in  Worcester,  1759;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1775;  admitted  1781;  practised  in 
Groton  and  Worcester. 

John  Paine,'  born  in  Sturbridge  ;  graduated  at  H. 
C,  1799. 

Timothy  Paige. 

George  G.  Parker,'  born  in  Ashburnham.  1800; 
graduated  at  Y.  C. ;  practised  in  Ashburnham. 

George  G.  Parker,  born  in  Acton,  1826;  graduated 
atU.  C,  1852;  admitted  18.57;  practised  in  .Milfurd. 

Grenville  Parker,  r.,  born  in  Chelmsford  ;  admitted 
1860;  practised  in  Lowell  and  Worcester. 

Henry  L.  Parker,  born  in  .Vcton,  1833;  graduated 
at  D.  C,  1856;  admitted  1859;  practised  in  Milford 
and  Worcester. 

Herbert  Parker,  born  in  Charlestown,  18.56 ;  attend- 
ed H.  C. ;  admitted  1882;  practised  in  Worcester  and 
Clinton. 

Frank  Parsons,  admitted  1881. 

George  W.  Parsons,  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
1857;  attended  B.  U. ;  admitted  1880;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

G.  Willis  Paterson,  admitted  1885. 

Isaac  Patrick. 

Sihis  Paul,'  graduated  at  D.  C,  1793;  practised  in 
Leominster. 

H.  B.  Pearson,'  admitted  1844;  practised  in  Har- 
vard. 

Lucius  D.  Pierce,"  born  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H., 
1819;  graduated  at  N.  IT.,  1846;  admitted  1854; 
practised  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Winchendon. 

Edward  P.  Pierce,  born  in  Templeton,  1852;  at- 
tended H.  C. ;  admitted  1878;  practised  in  Fitchburg. 

Lafayette  W.  Pierce,  born  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H., 
1826;  graduated  at  N.  U.,  1846;  admitted  18.54; 
practised  in  Oxford,  Westborough  and  Winchendon. 

Charles  B.  Perry,  born  in  Leicester,  1858 ;  admitted 
1884;  practised  in  Worcester. 

William  Perry,' born  in  Leominster,  1786;  admitted 
1828;  practised  in  Leominster. 

Luther  Perry,'  practised  in  Barre. 

Onslow  Peters,  r.,  born  in  Westborough,  1803 ; 
graduated  at  B.  U.,  1825;  practised  in  Westborough. 

Alfred  S.  Pinkerton,  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1856; 
admitted  1881 ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Francis  Plunkett,  born  in  Ireland,  1840;  admitted 
1874;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Thomas  Pope,'  born  in  Dudley,  1788;  graduated  at 
B.  U.,  1809 ;  practised  in  Dudley. 

Burton  W.  Potter,  born  in  Colesville,  N.  Y.,  1843  ; 
admitted  1868  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Wilbur  H.  Powers,  admitted  1878. 

Calvin  E.  Pratt,  r.,  born  in  Shrewsbury,  1827;  ad- 
mitted 1853  ;  practised  in  Worcester  and  New  York. 

William  Pratt,'  born  in  Shrewsbury,  1806;  gradu- 
ated at  B.  U.,  1825;  practised  in  Shrewsbury  and 
Worcester. 
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Joseph  Prentice,  r.,  admitted  1838 ;  practised  in 
Douglas. 

Addison  Prentiss,  born  in  Paris,  Me.,  1814;  prac- 
tised in  Lee,  Me.,  and  Worcester. 

Charles  G.  Prentiss,'  born  in  Leominster,  1778; 
practised  in  Oxford  and  Worcester. 

Joseph  Proctor,'  graduated  at  D.  C,  1791 ;  prac- 
tised in  Athol. 

James  F.  Purcell,'  born  in  Weymouth,  1852 ;  ad- 
mitted 1876;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Arthur  A.  Putman,  born  in  Danvers,  1832;  admit- 
ted 1875 ;  practised  in  Danvers,  Blackstone  and  Ux- 
bridge. 

George  E.  Putman,  born  in  Fitchburg,  1853;  grad- 
uated at  M.  U.,  1875  ;  admitted  1875 ;  practi.sed  in 
Fitchburg. 

James  Putman,'  born  in  Salem,  1725;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1746  ;  admitted  1748 ;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Rufus  Putnam,'  born  in  Warren,  1783 ;  graduated 
at  W.  C,  1804  ;  practised  in  Rutland. 

Abraham  G.  Randall,'  born  in  Manchester,  1804 ; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1826 ;  admitted  1831;  practised 
in  Millbury  and  Worcester. 

Richard  K.  Randolph,  Jr.,  admitted  1879. 

John  B.  Ratigan,  born  in  Worcester,  1859 ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  Cr.,  1879  ;  admitted  1883  ;  practised  in 
.Worcester. 

Warren  Rawson,' born  in  Mendon,  1777;  gradu- 
ated at  B.  U.,  1802;  practised  in  Mendon. 

Louis  W.  Raymenton,  r.,  born  in  Chester,  Vt., 
1863;  admitted  1879;  practised  in  Minneapolis  and 
Worcester. 

Edward  T.  Raymond,  born  in  Worcester,  1844; 
admitted  1880;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Charles  M.  Rice,  born  in  Worcester,  1860;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1882;  admitted  1886;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Henry  C.  Rice,  born  in  Millbury,  1827 ;  graduated 
at  B.  U.,  1850 ;  admitted  1852  ;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Merrick  Rice,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1785  ;  practised 
in  Harvard  and  Lancaster. 

William  W.  Rice,  born  in  Deerfield,  1826;  gradu- 
ated at  B.  C,  1846;  admitted  1854;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Jairus  Rich,'  practised  in  Charlton. 

George  W.  Richardson,'  born  in  Boston,  1808;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C,  1829;  admitted  1834;  practised  in 
AVorcester. 

Arlemas  Rogers,  r.,  practised  in  Fitchburg. 

Edward  Rogers,  r.,  practised  in  Webster  and  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Henry  M.  Rogers,  born  in  Ware,  1837 ;  attended 
A.  C. ;  admitted  1883;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Clarence  B.  Roote,  born  in  Francestown,  N.  H., 
1853  ;  graduated  at  W.  C,  1876 ;  admitted  1884 ; 
practised  in  Barre  and  Ware. 

Arthur  P.  Rugg,  born  in  Sterling,  1862  ;  graduated 


at  A.  C,  1883;  admitted  1886;  practised  in  Worces- 
ter. 

Charles  M.  Ruggles,  born  in  Providence,  R.I.,  1836 ; 
admitted  1860  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Timothy  Ruggles.'  born  in  Rochester,  1711 ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1782;  admitted  1735;  practised  in 
Rochester,  Sandwich  and  Hardwick. 

Stephen  Salisbury,'  born  in  Worcester,  1798  ;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C,  1817;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  born  in  Worcester,  1835  ; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1856 ;  admitted  1863  ;  practised 
in  Worcester. 

Simeon  Saunderson,'  admitted  1820  ;  practised  in 
Westminster  and  Athol. 

Edward  B.  Sawtell,  born  in  Fitchburg,  1840;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C,  1862 ;  admitted  1871  ;  practised  in 
Fitchburg. 

Emory  C.  Sawyer,  admitted  1875 ;  practised  in 
Warreu. 

John  S.  Seammell,  born  in  Bellingham,  1816  ;  grad- 
uated at  B.  U.  ;  admitted  1840 ;  practised  in  Mill'ord. 

Livingston  Scott,  admitted  1886. 

William  Sever,' graduated  at  H.  C,  1778;  practised 
in  Rutland. 

John  W.  Sheehan,  born  in  Millbury,  1866  ;  attend- 
ed H.  Cr. ;   admitted  1888  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

John  Shepley,'  practised  in  Worcester. 

Jonas  L.  Sibley,'  born  in  Sutton,  1791 ;  graduated 
at  B.  U.,  1813  ;  practised  in  Sutton. 

Willis  E.  Sibley,'  born  in  New  Salem,  1857  ;  admit- 
ted 1888  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

William  F.  Slocum,  r.,  born  in  Tolland,  1822 ;  ad- 
mitted 1846  ;  practised  in  Grafton  and  Boston. 

Henry  O.  Smith,  born  in  Leicester,  1839  ;  gradu- 
ated at  A.  C,  1863;  admitted  1866;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Jonathan  Smith,'  born  in  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  1842  ; 
graduated  at  D.  C,  1871 ;  admitted  1875  ;  practised 
in  Clinton. 

Jonathan  Smith,  born  in  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  1842; 
graduated  at  D.  C,  1871 ;  admitted  1875 ;  practised 
in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  Clinton. 

Moses  Smith,'  born  in  Rutland,  1777  ;  admitted 
1802 ;  practised  in  Lancaster. 

N.  J.  Smith,  r.,  practised  in  Blackstone,  Spencer 
and  Aurora,  111. 

Sidney  P.  Smith,  born  in  Princeton,  111.,  1850  ; 
graduated  at  A.  C,  1874 ;  admitted  1883 ;  practised 
in  Chicago  and  Athol. 

William  A.  Smith,  born  in  Leicester,  1824  ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1843  ;  admitted  1846  ;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Charles  H.  B.  Snow,'  born  in  Fitchburg,  1822 ; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1844 ;  admitted  1847 ;  practised 
in  Fitchburg. 

Frederick  W.  Southwick,  born  in  Blackstone,  1843; 
admitted  1868  ;  -practised  in  Worcester. 

William  L.  Southwick,'  born  in  Mendon,  1827;  ad- 
mitted 1849  ;  practised  in  Hopkiuton  and  Blackstone. 
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Frank  B.  Spalter,  born  in  Groton,  I845;  admitted 
1871  ;  priictiaed  in  Wichendoii. 

Clarence  Spooner,  r.,  admitteil  1SK;{. 

Edmund  B.  Sprague,  r., attended  H.  C".  ;  admitted 
1880  ;    ])racti.-ied    in  Worcester   and  Denver,  Col. 

Franklin  M.  Sprague,  r.,  born  in  Fast  Douglas, 
1S41  ;  admitted  I.'^TH  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

John  Sprague,'  born  in  Rochester,  1710;  graduated 
at  H.  ('.,170.3;  admitted  17i)8  ;  jiractiscd  in  Newport. 
K.  I.,  Keeiie,  N.  H.,  and  Lanca.ster. 

Samuel  J.  Sprague,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1709;  prac- 
tised in  Lancaster. 

I'eleg  Sprague,'  born  in  llochester  ;  graduated  at 
D.  C.,  17S:{;  admitted  17.S4;  practised  in  Lancaster, 
Winchendon,  Fitchl)urg,  and  Keene,  N.  H. 

Homer  B.  Sprague,  r.,  born  in  Sutton,  182'.);  grad- 
uated at  Y.  C,  18.'):i ;  admitted  IH'A  ;  practiseil  in 
Worcester  and  New  Haven. 

William  B.  Sprout,  born  in  Kiitieltl,  ls.');i;  gradu- 
ated at  A.  C,  1883;  admitted  ISS.'i  ;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Hamilton  B.  Staples,  born  in  Mendon,  182!>;  grad- 
uated at  li.  v.,  1851;  admitted  1854;  practised  lu 
Milliird  and  Worcester. 

William  Stearns,' born  in  Lunenburg;  graduated 
at  H.  C.,  1770;  admitted  177i>;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Daniel  Stearns,'  born  iti  Fildiluirg,  ls;il  ;  gnuhi- 
ated  at  D.  C,  IS.").");  admitted  IS."i'.);  practised  in 
Filchburg. 

Heman  Stebbins,'  born  in  W.  Springfield  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Y.  C,  1814  ;  practised  in  l?rr>oklieId. 

William  Stedman,'  born  in  Cambridge,  17t;5  ;  gra<l- 
uated  at  H.  C,  1784;  admitted  17.S7;  practised  in 
Lancaster,  Charlton  and  Newburyport. 

Charles  F.  Stevens,  born  in  Worcester,  18.')5;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C,  1876;  admitted  1878;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Charles  (i.  Stevens,  born  in  Claremont,  N.  IL,  1S21  ; 
graduated  at  D.  C,  1840;  admitted  ls4"> ;  practised 
in  Clinton. 

Isajic  Stevens,'  born  in  Wareham,  17'.'!';  admitted 
1S2I  ;  practised  in  Midilleboro'  and  Athol. 

James  A.  .Stiles,  born  in  Fitchburg,  I.*>55;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  ('.,  1X71;  admitted  1880;  practised  in 
Fitchburg  and  Gardner. 

.\mo8  W.  Stockwell.'  r.,  born  in  Sutton;  graduated 
at  A.C.,  l.S:5.'<;  admitted  18.37  ;  practised  in  Worcester 
and  Chicopee. 

John  H.  Stockwell,'  born  in  Webster,  1838  ;  admit- 
ted 18')'.l;  practised  in  Webster. 

Flijah  B.  Stoddard,  born  in  Upton,  182G;  gradu- 
ated at  B.  U.,  1847;  admitted  18411;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Henry  1).  Stone,'  born  in  Southbridge,  1820;  grad- 
uate<l  at  A.  C,  1844;  admitted  1847  ;  practised  in 
Worcester  and  New  Orleans. 

Isaac  Story,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1793  ;  practised  in 
Rutland  and  Sterling. 


Martin  L.  Stowe,'  practised  in  Southboro'  and 
Northboro'. 

Asa  E.  Stratton,  born  in  Grafton,  1853;  graduated 
at  B.  U.,  1873;  admitted  1875;  practised  in  Fitch- 
burg. 

Ashbel  Strong,'  practised  in  F"itchburg. 

Simeon  Strong,'  graduated  at  Y.  C,  178t) ;  practised 
in  Barre. 

Solomon  Strong,' born  in  Amherst,  1780;  gradu- 
ated at  W.  C,  1798;  practised  in  Athol,  Lancaster 
and  Westminster. 

John  Stuart.' 

John  E.  Sullivan,  born  in  Worcester,  1857;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  Cr.,  1877;  admitted  1879;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Bradford  Sumner,'  graduated  at  li.  II.,  1808  ;  prac- 
tised in  Brookfield,  Leicester  and  Spencer. 

George  Swan,  born  in  llubbardston,  182*5;  ad- 
mitted 184X;  practised  in  Hubbardston  and  Wor- 
cester. 

Samuel  Swan,'  born  in  Leicester,  1778 ;  graduated 
atH.  C,  1799;  practised  in  Hubbardston  and  Oak- 
bam. 

Arthur  M.  Taft,  born  in  Uxbridge,  lS.")t)  ;  ailmitted 
1.SS2  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Bezaleel  Taft,  Jr.,'  born  in  Uxbri<lge,  17.S0;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1804  ;   i)ractised  at  Uxbriilge. 

(icorge  S.  Tail,'  Iwrn  in  Uxbridge,  182(1;  gradu- 
ated at  B.  v.,  1.^48;  admitted  1851  ;  practised  in  Ux- 
bridge. 

George  S.  Taft,  born  in  I'xbridge,  l.'<59  ;  graduated 
at  B.  U.,  18S2;  admitted  1887;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Jesse  A.  Taft,  born  in  Mendon,  1857;  admitted 
1883;  practised  in  Miltbrd. 

William  K.  Tatum,  admitted  1887. 

Ezra  Taylor,'  born  in  Southborough  ;  practised  in 
Soulhborough. 

Marvin  M.  Taylor,  born  in  .lelierson,  N.  Y.,  ISGO; 
admitted  l.'!85;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Adin  Thayer,'  born  in  Blackstone,  \X'2S;  a<lniitted 
18.54  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Amasa  Thayer,"  graduated  at  H.  C,  l.'>;iii;  prac- 
tised in  Brookfield. 

Francis  N.  Thayer,  born  in  Blackstone  ;  admitted 
l.'^7(i  ;  practised  in  Blackstone. 

John  H.  Thayer,  born  in  Dougla-s,  I.'^45;  graduated 
at  Y.  C,  1809;  admitted  1.S71  ;  practised  in  Worces- 
ter. 

Joseph  Thayer,'  born  in  Douglas,  1792;  graduated 
at  B.  U.,  1815;  admitted  1818;  practised  in  Ux- 
bridge. 

Webster  Thayer,  born  in  Blackstone,  1857;  gradu- 
ated at  D.  C,  1880;  admitted  1882;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Levi  Thaxter,  practised  in  Worcester. 

Benjamin  F.  Thomas,'  born  in  Boston,  LS13;  grad- 
uated at  B.  U.,  1830;  admitted  1833;  practised  in 
Worcester  and  Boston. 
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E.  Francis  Thompson,  born  in  Worcester,  1859 ; 
admitted  1S8-1 ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Henry  F.  Tliompson,  born  in  Webster,  1859;  at- 
tended W.  C;  admitted  1887  ;  practised  in  Webster. 

Oliver  H.  Tillotson,'  born  in  Orford,  N.  H.;  ad- 
mitted 1855  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Seymour  A.  Tingier,'  born  in  Tolland  ;  graduated 
at  W.  C,  1855;  admitted  1857;  practised  in  Webster. 
Jo.seph  A.  Titus,  born   in   Leicester,  1842;  gradu- 
ated  at  A.    C,    1863  ;  admitted    1868  ;   practised  in 
Worcester. 

Paul  P.  Todd,  r.,  Ixirn  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  1819  ; 
graduated  at  D.  C,  1842  ;  admitted  1847  ;  practised 
in  Blackstone,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  New  York. 

John  Todd,  r.,  practised  in  Westminster  and  Fitch- 
burg. 

Ebenezer  Torrey,'  born  in  Franklin,  1801  ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1822 ;  admitted  1825  ;  practised  in 
Fitchburg. 

George  A.  Torrey,  r.,  born  in  Fitchburg,  1838 ; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1859 ;  admitted  1861  ;  practised 
in  Fitchburg  and  Boston. 

Newton  Tourtelot,  r.,  admitted  1853;  practised  in 
Webster. 

William  M.  Towne,'  r.,  born  in  Charlton  ;  gradu- 
ated at  A.  C,  1825;  admitted  1828;  practised  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Louis  K.  Travis,  r.,  born  in  Ilollistou,  1852 ;  ad- 
mitted 1875;  practised  in  Westborougli. 

Joseph  Trumbull,  r.,  born  in  Worcester,  1828  ;  ad- 
mitted 1849  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

George  A.  Tufts,'  bora  in  Dudley,  1797;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1818  ;  admitted  1821 ;  practised  in  Dudley. 
Stephen  P.  Twiss,  r.,  born  in  Charlton,  1830 ;  ad- 
mitted 1853;  practised  in  Worcester  and  Kansas  City. 
Benjamin  O.  Tyler,  r.,  practised  in  Winchendon. 
Nathan  Tyler,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1779  ;  practised 
in  Uxbridge. 

Nathan  Tyler,  8r.,'  practised  in  Uxbridge. 
Adin  B.  Underwood,'  born  in  Milford,  1828  ;  grad- 
ated at  B.  v.,  1849;  admitted  1853  ;  piactised  in  Mil- 
ford  and  Boston. 

F.  H.  Underwood,  r.,  practised  in  Webster. 
Jabez  Upham,'  born   in   Brookfield  ;  graduated  at 
H.  C,  1785;  admitted  1788  ;  practised  in  Sturbridge, 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  Brookfield. 

Joshua  Upham,'  born  in  Brookfield,  1741;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1763;  admitted  1765;  practised  in 
Brookfield,  Boston  and  New  York. 

John    L.   Utley,  r.,  born   in  Brimfield,  1837 ;  ad- 
mitted 1874 ;  practised  in  Blackstone  and  Worcester. 
Samuel  Utley,  born  in  Chesterfield,  1843;  admitted 
1867;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Krnest  H.  Vaughn,  born  in  Greenwich,  1858  ;  ad- 
mitted 1884;  practised  in  Worcester. 

George  F.  Verry,'  born  in  Mendon,  1826 ;  admitted 
1851 ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Horace  B.  Verry,  born  in  Saco,  Me.,  1843;  admitted 
1864;  practised  in  Worcester. 


Edward  J.  Vose,'  born  in  Augusta,  Me.,  1806;  grad- 
uated at  B.  C,  1825;  admitted  1828;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Richard  H.  Vose,'  graduated  at  B.  C,  1822  ;  prac- 
tised in  Worcester. 

Charles  Wadsworth,  r.,  practised  in  Barre  and  Wor- 
cester. 

Lovell  Walker,'  born  in  Brookfield,  1768 ;  gradu- 
ated at  D.  C,  1794;  admitted  1801 ;  practised  in  Tem- 
pleton  and  Leominster. 

Andrew  H.  Ward,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1808;  prac- 
tised in  Shrewsbury. 

Nahum  Ward,  born  in  Shrewsbury  ;  admitted  1731  ; 
practised  in  Shrewsbury. 
J.  C.  B.  Ward,  r.,  practised  in  Athol. 
Charles  E.  Ware,  born  in  Fitchburg,  1853  ;  gradu- 
ated  at   H.   C,   1876;  admitted    1879;    practised   in 
Fitchburg. 

Thornton  K.  Ware,  born  in  Cambridge,  1823;  grad- 
uated at  H.  C,  1842;  admitted  1846;  practi-sed  in 
Fitchburg. 

Emory  Washburn,'  born  in  Leicester,  1800;  gradu- 
ated at  W.  C,  1817 ;  admitted  1821  ;  practised  in 
Charlemont,  Leicester,  Worcester  and  Cambridge. 

John  D.  Washburn,  born  in  Boston,  1833  ;  gradu- 
ated at  H.  C,  1853;  admitted  1856;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

Asa  H.  Waters,'  born  in  JMillbury,  1808  ;  practised 
in  Millbury. 

Paul  B.  Watson,  r.,  born  in  Morristown,N.  J.,  1861 ; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1881 ;  admitted  1885  ;  practised 
in  Boston. 

Francis  Wayhind,  Jr.,  r..  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
graduated  at  B.  U.,  1846;  practised  in  Worcester  and 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jared  Weed,'  born  in  New  York,  1783 ;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1807;  admitted  1810;  practised  in  Peters- 
ham. 

Charles  K.  Wetherell,' born  in  Petersham,  1822; 
admitted  1844 ;  practised  in  Petersham,  Barre  and 
Worcester. 

George  A.  Wetherell,'  born  in  O.xford,  1825;  grad- 
uated at  Y.  C,  1848;  admitted  1851;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

John  W.  Wetherell,  born  in  Oxford,  1820  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Y.  C,  1844 ;  admitted  1846 ;  practised  in 
Worcester. 

J.  Allyn  Weston,  '  r.,  born  in  Duxbury ;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1846;  admitted  1849;  practised  in  Worcester 
and  Milford. 

Charles  Wlieaton,'  r,  born  in  Rhode  Island,  1828; 
admitted  1851 ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

George  Wheaton,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1814;  prac- 
tised in  Uxbridge. 

Henry  S.  Wheaton,'  r.,  graduated  at  B.  U.,  1841  ; 
admitted  1844;  practised  in  Dudley. 

Otis  C.  Wheeler,'  born  in  Worcester,  1808  ;  admitted 
1830;  practised  in  Worcester. 
J.  C.  Fremont  Wheelock,  born  in  Mendon,  1856; 
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attended  Y.  C. ;  admitted   1883  ;  practised   in  South-  ! 
bridge. 

Peter  AVheelock,'  gradiiiitcd  at  B.  P.,  ISU  ;  prac- 
tised in  Mendon. 

William  J.  Wliippie,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1805; 
practised  in  Dndley. 

William  C.  White,'  practised  in  (irat'ton,  Rutland, 
Sutton  and  Worcester. 

William  E.  White,  hum  in  Worcester,  lSti3;  ad- 
mitted 1887  ;  practised  in  Worcester  and  Leominster. 

Solon  Whiting,  practised  in  Lancaster. 

Abel  Whitney,'  graduated  at  W.  ('.,  1810;  practised 
in  Harvard. 

Giles  H.  Whitney,'  bum  in  Boston,  181S  ;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1837;  admitted  ixA'l;  practised  in  West- 
minster, Templeton  and  Wiuchendon. 

Milton  Whitney,'  r.,  horn  in  Ashhurnham,  1823; 
admitted  lS4<i;  practiseil  in  Fitchburg  and  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Abel  Willard,'  born  in  Lanciuster,  1732;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1752;  practised  iu  Laiiciister. 

Calvin  Willard,'  born  in  Harvard,  1784  ;  graduated 
at  H.  O. ;  admitted  1X01);  practised  in  Barnstable,  Pe- 
tersham and  Fitchburg. 

.Jacob  Willard,'  graduated  at  B.  l'.,  1805;  practised 
in  Fitchburg. 

.loseph  Willard,'  r.,  born  in  Cambridge,  171>8; 
graduateil  at  11. 1'.,  1816;  admitted  181'J;  practised  in 
Waltham  and  Lancaster. 

Levi  Willard,'  graduated  at  H.  C,  1775;  practised 
in  Lancaster. 

Elijah  Williams,'  graduated  at  H.  ('.,  17i!4;  prac- 
tised in  Deerfield  and  Mendon. 


Hartley  Williams,"  boru  in  Somerset,  Me.,  1820  ; 
admitted  18.')0  ;  practi.-ed  in  Worcester. 

James  O.  Williams,'  born  in  New  Bedford,  1827  ; 
graduated  at  H.  C,  1840;  admitted  1853;  practised  in 
Worcester  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lemuel  Williams,'  born  in  Dartmouth,  1782;  grad- 
uated at  B.  r.,  \X(H:  admitted  1808;  practised  in 
New  Bedford  and  Worcester. 

Lemuel  S.  Williams,'  born  in  New  Bedford,  1812; 
graduated  at  H.  C.  18.31);  practised  in  Dedham  and 
Westbo  rough. 

William  A.  Williams,  born  in  Hubbardstou,  1820; 
admitted  1848;  practised  in  Worcester. 

.John  Winslow,'  graduated  at  B.  U.,  17!t5;  practised 
in  Northborough. 

G.  R.  M.  Wilhington,  born  in  Boston  ;  graduated  at 
U.  v.,  1825;  admitted  1S2'J;  practised  in  Boston  and 
Lancaster. 

Charles  W.  Wood,  born  in  Worccjster.  1844 ;  aclmitted 
1883  ;  practised  in  Worcester. 

Harry  Wood,'  born  in  Grafton,  1838  ;  practised  in 
Grafton. 

Cortland  Wood,  r.,  born  in  Plaintield,  Ct.,  1850; 
graduated  at  Y.  C,  1871  ;  admitted  1873;  practised  in 
Oxford. 

Joseph  H.  Wood,  born  in  .Mendon,  1S.53;  admitted 
1877  ;  practised  in  Milford. 

Nathaniel  Wood,'  boru  in  lloldon,  17'.'7;  graduated 
at  H.  C,  1821  ;  practised  in  Fitchburg. 

Samuel  F.  Woods,'  born  in  Barre,  1837;  graduated 
at  Y.  (".,  185(i;  admitted  IS58;  practised  in  Barre. 

George   M.  Woodward,   born  in  Worcester,  1838; 
admitted  18(>0 ;  practised  in  Worcester. 
!      James  M.   Woodbury,  born   in  Templeton,   1819; 
!  admitted  18ii2;  practised  in  Fitchburg. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

LANCASTER. 

liV    HON.    HKNRY   S.    XOURSK. 

The  WwAairflyK  itnil  Iheir  Home— Kim/ g  AtrrAiiw  — TAe  Xuffiniciiy  Itiwtrrs 
—  Tht  31>ir«  Grant— ne  Oactiuittl—Laiul  AllolmeiiU—lJealh  of  Slioica- 

At  the  time  the  Ma.<sachusetts  Coiiipany  were  lay- 
ing tlie  fouiiflations  of  their  settlements  on  the  river 
Charles,  there  dwelt  in  tlie  northeastern  part  of  what 
is  now  Worcester  County  a  small  trihe  of  red  men, 
generally  known  as  the  Nashaways.  They  were  an 
independent  elan,  though  evidently  of  the  same  origin 
and  speaking  the  same  tongue  with  the  natives  of  the 
coast,  and  the  Nipmueks,  (^uabaugs  and  River  In- 
dians south  and  west  of  them.  A  close  defensive  al- 
liance bound  together  these  Massachusetts  tribes,  and 
this  bond  was  their  only  safeguanl  against  the  mur- 
derous incursions  of  the  Slohegans  and  Mohawks, 
their  traditional  foes. 

Of  the  Nashaways  there  were  three  groups  or  vil- 
lages,— one  at  the  eastern  base  of  Mt.  Wachusett, 
another  at  the  Washacum  ponds,  and  a  third  about 
the  meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river  which 
the  pioneers  called  "  Penecook,"  but  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Nashua.  By  the  custom  of  the  period 
the  location  of  a  native  village  or  |>lanting-field  gave 
name  to  those  there  resident,  and  we  find  these  Inilians 
called  indiscriminately,  by  the  English,  Wa.^hai'ums 
and  Wachusctts,as  well  as  Nashaways.  They  proudly 
cherished  traditions  of  great  former  prowess  and  pros- 
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perity,  but  war  and  pestilence  had  greatly  reduced 
their  numbers  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 
and  in  1(533  the  small-pox  swept  away  hundreds  more, 
leaving  but  a  comparatively  enfeebled  remnant  be- 
hind; althougli  they  were  even  yet  numerous  enough 
to  be  styled  "a  great  people"  by  Daniel  (Jonkin. 

The  sachem  holding  mild  swayoverihe  Nashaways 
was  Showanon  or  Nashowanon,  also  called  Sholan, 
Shaumauw,>Shoniowand  Nashacowam — for  an  Indian 
chief  of  repute  always  had  sundry  aliases,  each,  per- 
haps, indicative  of  some  specially  memorable  deed  or 
personal  experience.  His  home  was  upon  a  plateau 
between  the  little  lakes  ol  Washacum,  about  which 
were  clustered  the  wigwams  of  his  central  and  largest 
village.  He  appears  not  infrequently  in  early  colonial 
history  and  always  greeting  the  white  man  with  wel- 
coming words  and  generous  hospitality.  Finally  the 
saintly  Eliot  joyfully  proclaims  that  his  personal  min- 
istrations have  won  Sholan  and  many  of  his  followers 
to  the  Christian  fold.  Before  this  the  chieftain  had 
made  many  English  acipiaintances  in  his  visits  to  the 
Bay,  and  among  them  Thomas  King,  of  Watertown, 
gained  his  special  favor.  He  persuaded  King  to  visit 
his  domain,  and  made  him  generous  offers  of  a  land 
grant,  desiring  him  to  establish  a  trucking-house, 
where  his  people  could  exchange  their  peltry  for 
much-coveted  iron  weapons,  kettles,  cloths,  and  the 
various  novelties  brought  by  the  strangers  from  over 
the  seas. 

The  country  of  the  Nashaways  lay  among  lofty, 
smoothly-rounded  hills,  sloping  gently  down  to  broad 
meadows,  through  which  coursed  rivulets  of  pure,  cool 
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water;  while  numerous  little  lakes  slept  in  conceal- 
ment of  the  forest.  It  was  a  famous  hunting-ground, 
prolific  of  deer,  beaver,  wild  turkeys  and  small  game. 
Occasionally  the  swan  wandered  hither  from  the  Mer- 
rimack, and  moose,  elk,  bears,  wolves  and  wild-cats 
were  sometimes  met  with.  Samuel  Maverick  tells  us 
also  that  the  waters  were  noted  for  excellent  salmon 
and  trout.  For  the  capture  of  the  migratory  shad  and 
salaiOB  on  their  return  towards  the  ocean,  the  Indians 
had  built  a  weir  at  the  shallows  in  the  main  river, 
while  the  frequent  falls  and  rapids  in  the  branches 
afforded  convenient  spots  for  the  successful  plying  of 
spear  and  net,  when  the  fish  were  ascending  in  spawn- 
ing time. 

The  hunters  or  traders  of  Concord  and  Sudbury, 
adventurous  enough  to  push  fifteen  miles  westward 
into  the  wilderness,  found  a  feeble  band  of  the  Natick 
Indians  living  at  Okommakameset  (now  Marlborough) 
and  a  little  beyond  could  look  over  the  summit  of  the 
lofty  Wataquadock  hills  into  the  paradise  of  the 
Nashaways.  The  widely-extended  view  with  its  deli- 
cate hues  varying  with  sun  and  season,  which  there 
met  their  gaze,  is  the  same  that  attracts  so  many  ad- 
mirers to-day;  for  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
civilization  cannot  avail  to  mar,  or  add  to,  the  grand 
features  of  so  broad  and  varied  a  landscape.  To  the 
north  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  picturesque 
mountain  peaks  of  New  Hampshire,  blue  or  violet 
with  distance.  The  shapely  dome  of  Wachusett  at 
the  west  dominates  the  scene,  and,  near  at  hand,  little 
valleys  creeping  out  from  the  shadows  of  the  George 
and  Wataquadock  ranges  of  hills,  join  to  form  the 
broad,  fertile  intervales,  dotted  with  hickory,  syca- 
more and  stately  elms,  which  sweep  northward,  bear- 
ing the  rivers  towards  the  sea.  All  is  gentle  undula- 
tion, charming,  restful — nothing  awe-inspiring  or  i 
grand,  perhaps,  certainly  nothing  precipitous  or  even 
abrupt — nothing  suggestive  of  the  ferocities  of  nature,  j 
save  the  sharp  cone  of  Monadnock,  dimly  to  be  seen  ' 
in  the  middle  distance. 

Nor  was  the  landscape  then  a  "  howling  wilderness," 
gloomy  with  primeval  forest  and  impassable  coppice, 
as  so  generally  it  has  been  depicted  in  story;  for  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  plantations,  twice  in  the 
year  the  woods  were  purposely  fired  to  free  them  of 
the  brushwood  that  could  hide  a  stealthy  foe,  or  ob- 
struct pursuit  of  game.  Therefore,  in  time,  extensive 
areas  came  to  wear  a  park-like  appearance,  resembling 
the  similarly  formed  "oak-openings"  of  the  West, 
everywhere  passable,  even  for  horsemen.  The  more 
fertile  meadows,  where  not  too  wet,  were  swept  bare 
of  tree  and  underwood  and  clad  in  summer  with  a  rank 
growth  of  coarse  gra^fses,  "some  as  high  as  the  should- 
ers, so  that  a  good  mower  may  cut  three  loads  in  a 
day,"  as  William  Wood  testified  in  1634. 

At  how  early  a  date  the  pioneer  pale-face  first 
looked  down  from  its  southern  barrier  of  hills  upon 
Sholan's  beautiful  domain  is  not  known.  John  Win- 
throp  relates  that  the  Watertown  people  began   a  set- 


tlement at  Nashaway  in  1643.  Before  that  Thomas 
King  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  sachem,  and 
selected  a  location  for  a  trading  post  on  the  sunny 
slope  of  George  Hill,  near  the  parting  of  two  trails 
which  led  from  the  "  wading-place"  of  Nashaway, 
westward  to  Wachusett,  and  southwesterly  by  Washa- 
cum  to  the  land  of  the  Quabaugs.  King  was  a  young 
man  of  limited  means,  and  had  formed  a  partnership 
with  Henry  Symond.s,  a  freeman,  a  capitalist,  and  an 
enterprising  contractor,  living  near  the  head  of  what 
is  now  North  Street,  in  Boston.  By  a  little  brook  that 
came  brawling  down  the  divide  over  which  the  west- 
ern trail  ran,  the  trucking-house  was  built,  probably 
in  1642,  certainly  before  the  summer  of  1643.  Sy- 
monds,  the  moneyed  partner,  died  in  September  of 
1643,  and  King  survived  him  little  more  than  a  year. 
In  the  inventory  of  King's  property  there  is  no  hint 
of  an}'  estate  at  Lancaster.  This  is  confirmation  of 
the  statement  made  by  Kev.  Timothy  Harrington  in 
1753 — doubtless  recording  a  tradition — that  a  company 
bought  such  proprietary  rights  at  Nashaway  as  King 
had  obtained  by  his  bargain  with  Sholan.  No  deed 
of  a  sale  is  found,  but  the  price  of  the  grant,  as  agreed 
upon  with  the  Indians,  was  twelve  pounds.  The  ter- 
ritory acquired  was  nominally  ten  miles  long  from 
south  to  north,  by  eight  miles  wide.  It  included  a 
few  families  of  Indians,  dwelling  about  the  rivers  and 
ponds,  though  these,  perhaps,  joined  the  Washacum 
village,  when,  in  1663  and  1669,  the  warriors  of  the 
tribe  were  decimated  in  contest  with  the  bloodthirsty 
Mohawks.  A  provision  in  Sholan's  deed,  however, 
restricted  the  purchasers  and  their  successors  from 
"molesting  the  Indians  in  their  hunting,  fishing,  or 
usual  planting  places."  Joint  occupancy  was  the  evi- 
dent intent  of  the  conveyance. 

The  Nashaway  Company,  having  signed  a  compact, 
at  once  began  the  as.signment  of  home  lots  among 
themselves,  and  sought  from  the  authorities  legal 
sanction  of  their  enterprise.  Favorable  response  was 
made  to  their  petition.  May  29,  1644,  and  the  names 
of  the  foremost  undertakers  thereafter  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  various  records.  They  were  chiefly 
from  Boston  and  Watertown.  At  the  head  of  the  first 
list  of  the  proposed  planters  found,  stand  the  names 
of  two  graduates  of  Cambridge  University,  England — 
Nathaniel  Norcross  and  Robert  Childe.  The  former 
had  been  promised  adequate  settlement  as  pastor  of 
the  plantation,  but  growing  impatient  of  delays  in  the 
gathering  of  his  parish  he  soon  departed  for  England, 
bearing  the  manuscript  of  the  broken  contract  with 
him.  Robert  Childe  was  a  scholar  of  varied  learning. 
He  had  traveled  in  many  lands,  was  a  close  observer, 
pretended  to  considerable  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
metallurgy,  was  ambitious  and  restlessly  energetic. 
He  gave  books  to  the  infant  college  of  Harvard,  in- 
vested largely  in  the  iron  works  at  Lynn  and  Brain- 
tree,  shipped  from'  England  vines, grafts  of  plums,  and 
various  seeds  and  plants  to  his  intimate  friend  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  to  all  appearances  wholly  merited 
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the  coniineiidiitii)n  of  ihat  ruriuiii  unimpeachable, 
Hugh  Peters,  who  wrote  of  him  in  June,  104;):  "that 
honest  man  who  will  bee  of  exceeding  great  vsc  if  the 
Country  know  how  to  improue  him,  indeed  he  is  very 
very  vsefull.  I  pray  let  us  not  play  tricks  with  such 
men  Ijy  our  jelousyes."' 

But  in  that  age  toleration  had  no  home  on  earth  ; 
and  why  should  Massachusetts  be  specially  reproached 
because  she  oti'ered  no  iLsylum  for  original  thinkers 
upon  religious  or  political  subjects?  Jesuits  and 
tjuakers,  rhapsodistsand  philosophers,  bedlamites  and 
seers  were  alike  crushed  by  the  despotism  of  dogmas, 
— a  despotism  which  now  seems  the  more  strange  be- 
cause wearing  the  cloak  of  liberty.  Vane,  Vassal  and 
later  William  Pynchon  Hed  the  country  in  disgust  at 
the  intolerance  of  the  majority  in  power;  Coggeshall 
and  Coddington  were  spurned,  to  be  esteemed  a  great 
gain  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Childe,  de- 
spite the  warning  atlbrded  by  the  fate  of  such  able  but 
unseasonable  reformers,  and  overestimating  his  own 
strength,  began  a  crusade  against  the  theocratic  re- 
striction of  suri'rage  to  a  select  few.  England  wastht-n 
shaken  by  the  tierce  contest  for  supremacy  between 
Presbyterian  and  Independent.  Childe  and  his  fellow- 
agitators  were  probably  feared,  and  perhaps  justly,  as 
being  secret  emissaries  of  Presbyterianism,  and  Puri- 
tanism rudely  and  speetlily  thrust  them  out  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Thus  the  Nashaway  Company  lost 
its  nuister  of  arts. 

The  third  co-partner  upon  the  list  was  also  a  noted 
personage  in  colonial  hi-story.  Steven  Day,  a  lock- 
smith by  profession,  hail  in  1039  set  up  at  Harvard 
College  the  first  English  printing-press  in  America, 
and  on  it  had  printed  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  1040.  He 
was  a  man  of  worthy  aims  and  rare  energy,  but  so 
lavish  or  improvident  that  his  earnings  and  the  sales 
of  lands  granted  him  by  the  General  Court,  in  reward 
for  his  art,  could  not  keep  him  out  of  debt.  He  was 
an  ardent  promoter  of  the  company's  interests,  often 
traveling  to  Niishaway,  aud  entertaining  Indians  and 
proposed  planters  at  his  Cambridge  home.  His  neces- 
sities forced  bini  to  sell  the  lots  first  a.ssigned  to  him, 
but  a  few  years  later  he  acquireil  another  with  a 
dwelling  upon  it — yet  never  resided  there,  and  died  in 
January,  lOiiS,  a  journeyman  at  the  pre.s.s  he  had 
founded.  He  had  long  before  forfeited  his  proprietary 
rights  at  Nashaway  by  his  inability  to  improve,  or  pay 
tithe  for,  his  allotments. 

Besides  Day,  four  other  workers  in  iron  were  prom- 
inent in  the  company:  John  Prescott,  Harmon  Gar- 
rett, John  Hill  and  Joseph  Jonkes.  This  fact,  joined 
to  the  leadei>liip  of  Cliilde,  whose  letters  to  Winthrop 
show  him  to  have  been  enthusiastic  in  his  estimate  of 
the  mineral  wealth  concealed  in  the  New  England 
hills,  warrants  the  supposition  that  the  inspiration  of 
this  proposed  settlement,  so  far  from  tidal  waters,  was 
not  alone  the  profitable  trade  in  furs,  but  the  expecta- 
tion of  discovering  valuable  ores,  and  especially  iron. 
Prescott  was  obviouslv  from  the  first  the  soul  of  the 


undertaking,  and  ultimately,  after  one  by  one  his 
original  associates  yieldetl  to  discouragements  and 
abandoned  him  or  died,  he  alone,  undismayed  and 
equal  to  any  emergency,  with  unbending  will,  hard 
common  sense,  and  marvelous  practical  ability, 
fought  the  long  battle  with  obstructive  men  and  re- 
luctant nature,  and  won.  Prescott  was  the  founder 
of  Lancaster,  and  there  existed  no  rival  claimant  to 
that  honor.  Garrett,  the  blacksmith  of  Charlest»wn, 
though  he  expended  some  time  and  means  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  plantation,  and  clung  to  his  land- 
title  for  several  years  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
becoming  a  resident,  finally  drops  out  of  sight.  Hill, 
a  Boston  smith  and  a  freeman  of  influence,  business 
associate  and  neighbor  of  Henry  Symonds,  died  July 
27,  1640.  Joseph  Jenkea  was  a  |)rototype  of  the 
Yankee  mechanical  genius.  A  smith  employed  at  the 
Lynn  Iron  Works,  he  was  granted  the  first  patent  in 
America  for  a  water-mill.  May  10,  1040,  and  thence- 
forward proved  himself  a  bold,  ingenious  and  succe.ss- 
ful  experimenter  in  the  mechanic  arts,  being  selected 
by  the  Assistant  in  1052  to  make  dies  for  the  pine- 
tree  coinage  of  Massachusetts.  He  became  too  busy 
and  prosperous  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  the  Nash- 
away scheme. 

The  other  co-partners  disclosed  by  various  petitions 
and  records  were :  John  Fisher,  of  Medfield ;  Ser- 
geant .John  Davis,  a  joiner  of  Boston  ;  John  Chand- 
ler, of  Boston  ;  Isaac  Walker,  a  trader  of  Boston,  who 
married  the  widow  of  Henry  Symonds ;  Thomas 
Skitlmore,  of  Cambridge;  John  Cowdall,  a  trader  of 
Boston,  who  is  found  po.ssessing  the  Symonds  and 
King  trucking-house  after  the  death  of  the  original 
owners;  James  Cutler,  of  Watertown,  who  married 
the  widow  of  King ;  Samuel  Bitfield,  a  cooper  of 
Boston;  Matthew  Barnes,  a  miller  and  influential 
citizen  of  Braintree;  John  Shawe,  a  Boston  butcher; 
Samuel  Uayner,  of  Cambridge ;  George  Adams,  a 
glover  of  Watertown.  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Cowdall,  Adams  and  Rayner,  we  have  no  proof 
that  one  of  these  men  ever  became  actual  residents  at 
Nashaway,  or  took  active  steps  to  further  its  settle- 
ment after  104.').  Chandler,  Walker  and  Davis  for 
some  reasim  became  actively  hostile  to  the  company's 
interests  in  104",  as  shown  by  the  records  of  court, 
and  Cowdall  sold  his  land  and  improvemenLs  to 
Prescott  the  same  year.  Adams  had  his  home-lot 
assigned  him  upon  George  Hill,  but  occupied  it  briefly, 
if  at  all. 

The  first  two  years  after  the  General  Court's  sanc- 
tion of  the  plantation  saw  little  advance  in  the  pre- 
parations for  settlement.  The  first  step  taken  by  the 
associates  was  to  send  out  fit  pioneers  to  build  hou.se8, 
store  provender  for  wintering  cattle,  enclose  with 
paling  a  "  night  pasture,"  and  prepare  fields  for  grain. 
Richard  Linton  and  his  son-in-law,  Lawrence  Waters, 
a  carpenter,  and  John  Ball,  all  of  Watertown,  were 
employed  and  given  house-lots.  Lint^m  and  Waters 
built   themselves  houses  upon  lands  assigned  them 
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near  the  wading-place  in  the  North  River,  which 
were  the  first  erected  after  the  trucking-house.  The 
covenant  entered  into  by  the  proprietors  with  their 
minister  contemplated  the  occupation  of  the  valley 
during  the  summer  of  1645. 

Prescott,  who  had  a  considerable  estate  in  Water- 
town,  sold  it,  and  packing  his  household  goods  upon 
horses,  set  out  with  his  family  through  the  woods  for 
their  new  home.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  journey 
he  met  with  serious  misfortune.  "  He  lost  a  horse 
and  his  lading  in  Sudbury  River,  and  a  week  after, 
his  wife  and  children  being  upon  another  horse,  were 
hardly  saved  from  drowning."  This  sad  experience 
Governor  Winthrop  seriously  records  as  a  special  prov- 
idence— divine  punishment  of  the  brave  pioneer  for 
his  sympathy  with  that  dangerous  schismatic,  Robert 
Childe !  The  other  proprietors  seem  to  have  been 
completely  dismayed  by  this  disaster  to  their  leader, 
and  forthwith — June  12, 1645— petitioned  the  author- 
ities to  order  this  yawning  chasm  in  their  path  to  be 
bridged.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  ex- 
aggerated the  formidable  nature  of  the  crossing,  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  later  the  bridge  and 
causeway  at  the  same  place  were  complained  of  as 
dangerous  and  in  time  of  freshets  impassable,  and 
lotteries  were  granted,  the  proceeds  of  which,  amount- 
ing to  over  twelve  hundred  pounds,  were  expended 
upon  them.  The  petitioners  in  1645  declared  it  "  an 
vtter  Impossibilitye  to  proceede  forwards  to  plante  at 
the  place  aboue  sayd  [Nashaway]  except  we  haue  a 
conuenient  way  made  for  the  transportation  of  our 
cattell  and  goods  ouer  Sudbery  River  and  Marsh." 
Two  years  before,  a  cart-bridge  had  been  begun  by 
the  town's  people,  but  left  incomplete,  and  the  swamp 
remained  unimproved.  The  court  contributed  twenty 
pounds  towards  finishing  the  bridge  and  causeway, 
stipulating  that  they  should  be  completed  within  a 
year. 

Whatever  was  done  to  render  the  way  less  perilous 
was  done  too  late  or  too  ineflectually  to  encourage 
Norcross  or  his  parishioners,  other  than  the  indomit- 
able Prescott,  to  venture  across  it  with  their  cattle 
and  household  goods,  during  either  1645  or  1646 ;  and 
by  that  time  their  patience  or  pluck  was  exhausted, 
the  surviving  Boston  members  of  the  company  were 
trying  to  have  the  grant  rescinded  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  any  responsibility  incurred  by  their  cove- 
nant, and  the  minister  had  abandoned  his  parish.  To 
the  difficult  task  of  obtaining  planters  to  make  good 
so  wholesale  a  defection,  Prescott  and  Day  seem  to 
have  devoted  much  time  and  energy  with  very  mode- 
rate success. 

The  plan  of  settlement  contemplated  two  groups  or 
double  ranges  of  house-lots,  in  sight  of  each  otlier, 
but  about  a  mile  apart,  the  North  Kiver  and  its  inter- 
vales lying  between.  Tlie  trucking-liouse  formed  the 
starting-jioint  of  the  western  range  ;  the  eastern  lay 
along  the  plateau,  then  (as  now)  called  the  Neck,  be- 
tween the  main  or  Penecook   River  and  the  North 


Branch.  Prescott,  who  had  chosen  his  first  home-lot 
in  the  eastern  range,  covering  the  site  of  the  present 
Lancaster  House,  sold  it  to  Ralph  Houghton  and 
made  his  home  at  the  trucking-house.  Philip  Knight, 
of  Charlestown,  built  a  house  on  the  lot  which  he 
bought  of  Steven  Day,  adjoining  Prescott's  on  the 
north,  and  upon  the  next  two  lots  were  John  and 
Solomon  Johnson,  of  Sudbury,  a  roadway  separating 
their  dwellings.  Upon  the  south  corner  of  Solomon 
Johnson's  lot  now  stands  the  George  Hill  School- 
house.  Thomas  Sav/yer,  a  blacksmith  of  Rowley, 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Prescott,  in  1647  or 
1648,  and  set  up  a  home  near  his  father-in-law,  in  a 
range  of  lots  parallel  to  and  south  of  those  above 
named.  Mrs.  Sally  Case's  residence  is  nearly  upon 
the  site  of  the  Sawyer  house.  These  were  probably 
the  first  five  dwellings  south  of  the  North  River.  Wil- 
liam Kerley  perhaps  moved  upon  his  house-lot  in  the 
upper  range  not  much  later,  and  Daniel  Hudson,  a 
brickmaker  from  Watertown,  occupied  John  Moore's 
lot  certainly  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1651. 

On  the  Neck  side,  Lawrence  Waters  sold  his  house 
to  John  Hall,  whose  wife  Elizabeth  occupied  it,  her 
husband  going  to  England.  Waters  built  himself  a 
second  house  nearer  the  shallows  in  the  river,  a  few 
rods  west  of  the  one  sold.  Ralph  Houghton  soon 
came  up  from  Watertown  and  set  up  his  roof-tree  on 
the  Neck.  A  petition  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Gene- 
ral Court  of  May,  1652,  asking  township  rights,  states 
that  there  were  already  living  at  Na.shaway  "about 
nine  farailyes."  They  must  be  selected  from  tho.se 
already  named.  Before  this  date  there  had  probably 
been  ten  white  children  born  in  the  settlement :  two 
to  Prescott,  five  to  Lawrence  Waters,  .two  to  Sawyer, 
and  one  to  Daniel  Hudson.  The  answer  to  the  peti- 
tion is  the  so-called  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Town  of  Lancaster.  The  first  draft  of  the  answer 
was  passed  upon  by  the  deputies  in  May,  1652,  and  in 
this  the  name  given  to  the  town  was  Prescott,  as  had 
been  requested  by  tfie  petitioners,  paying  deserved 
honor  to  their  generous,  spirited  and  able  leader. 

The  naming  of  a  town  for  its  founder  had  then  no 
precedent  in  New  England.  Not  even  a  magistrate 
or  Governor  had  been  so  greatly  honored.  Probably 
the  assistants  or  executive  refused  thus  to  exalt  a 
blacksmith  who  wa.s  no  freeman,  and  had  but  recently 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity.  They  may  have  recalled 
also  his  sympathy  with  the  agitation  by  Childe.  The 
name  Prescott  was  promptly  refused,  and  after  further 
consideration  the  name  We.st  Towne  was  inserted  in 
the  answer.  This  title,  entirely  wanting  appropriate- 
ness and  euphony,  .satisfied  no  one,  and  further  dis- 
cussion carried  the  matter  over  another  year.  Pres- 
cott's force  of  character  and  liberality  had  won  not 
only  the  admiration  of  his  neighbors,  but  friendly 
interest  in  many  and  high  quarters.  He  had  proved 
very  useful  to  Rev.  John  Eliot  in  his  visits  to  the 
Indian  tribes  about  and  west  of  Nashaway.  He  had 
in  1648  been  the  pioneer  of  a  "  new  way  to  Connecti- 
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cut  by  Niisluiway,  which  avoided  mucli  of  the  hilly 
way,"  and  which  Governor  Hopkins,  of  Connecticut, 
as  well  as  the  leadinj^  ministers  interested  irt  the  work 
of  converting  the  Indiana,  esteemed  a  public  benefac- 
tion. When,  therefore,  the  inhabitants,  disappointed 
of  their  first  choice,  petitii)ned  asking  to  borrow  a 
title  for  the  new  town  from  the  English  shire  in  which 
Prescott  was  born,  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  and 
Lancaster  began  its  legal  existence  May  IS,  1653.  It 
was  the  forty-fourth  town  chartered  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  tenth  in  Middlesex  County. 

Three  copies  of  the  "Court's  Grant"  exist — one 
forming  tlie  first  page  of  the.  town  records,  one  an 
ofiicial  copy  by  Secretary  Rawson  in  Massachusetts 
Archives  cxii.  o4-5r»,  and  the  original  record  of  the 
court.  They  difi'er  somewhat  in  orthography.  That 
of  the  town  records  is  as  follows: 

COrPIE  OF  THE  COIRT'S  GRANT. 

At  a  flen*"  Court  of  Klection  held  at  Boston  (lie  18»i»  of  May  KoS. 

\.  In  answer  to  the  Peticon  of  the  Inhabituiitd  of  Nndtiaway  the  Court 
AnUs  according  to  a  furmer  order  of  the  Gen'"  Omrt  in  Anno  lir47  no  U  : 
95  :  That  the  ordering  and  d)!<|>08t?ing  of  the  Flantatiun  at  Nashawuy  ie 
wholly  in  the  i'ovirts  power. 

'i.  Contjlderlng  that  ther«  Uallredy  at  Xashaway  about  nine  fTamilifS 
and  that  aeverall  both  freemen  and  otiiers  intend  to  g<>o  and  setle  tlier*' 
Dome  whereof  are  named  in  this  Petition  the  Cuurt  doth  Grant  them  the 
libertiu  of  a  Towneshippand  others  that  hensforlh  it  shaU  (recalled  Lan- 
caster. 

3.  That  the  Boundij  thereof  shall  be  itett  out  according  to  a  deede  of 
the  Indian  Sagamore,  viz.  Nashaway  Kiuer  at  the  |Nissing  ouer  to  bu 
the  Center,  flue  miles  North  flue  miles  south  flue  miles  eust  and  three 
milefl  west  by  such  Comissioner^  ad  the  Courtu  shall  appoint  to  see  their 
Lines  extendod  and  their  l>uunils  limitted. 

4.  That  Kilwanl  Breck,  Nathaniell  lladlocke,  William  Kerley,  Thomas 
Sayer,  John  Prescot  and  Ralph  Houghton,  or  any  foure  of  them,  whereof 
the  maiur  Parte  to  be  freemt>n  to  he  for  present  the  prndentiall  men  of 
tbe'snid  Tuwne  lK>th  to  see  all  HUottnients4o  be  laid  out  to  the  Planteis 
in  due  pro|)ortion  to  theire  estates  and  allso  to  order  other  Prudentiall 
afaires  vnlill  it  sba'II  Appt-aro  to  this  Court  that  the  Place  Im)  so  fai  r 
seated  with  able  men  as  the  Court  may  Jmlg  meet,  to  give  them  full 
liberties  of  a  Townshipp  according  to  hnv/e. 

5.  That  all  such  Pcntuus  whoe  haufi  |)oaw3Sf>il  and  Continued  Inhabi- 
tants of  Nashaway  sliall  hauo  their  Lotis  fonnerly  Laid  out  conflrmcd 
to  them  provided  they  take  the  oathof  fl<lellitii> 

6.  That  Sudbery  and  Lancaster  Layoutjflghwgies  l>etw{xt  Tuwne  and 
Towne  according  to  order  of  Court  for  t^  Countries  vso  and  then  re- 
pain*  them  as  needc  shalbe 

7.  The  Court  Orders  That  Lanraitter  shall  be  rate<I  w'^in  the  County  of 
Midlew'x  and  theTowne  hath  Liberty  to  c;)iH)se  a  Constable. 

8.  That  the  Inliabitants  of  Lancaster  doe  take  care  that  a  godly  nifn- 
e«ter  may  be  maintained  amongst  them  and  that  no  evill  persons  Ene- 
mies to  the  Lawes  of  this  Ci>nutnwoAltb  in  Judgment  or  Practize  be  Ad- 
mitted as  Inhabitants  amongst  them  and  none  (o  hauo  LotU  Conflrmed 
bnt  such  as  take  the  oathe  of  fldellitie 

V.  That  allthough  the  flrst  rndurlakersand  (Mrtners  in  the  Plantacon 
of  N'mthaway  are  wholy  Krucuated  of  theire  Claimei*  in  Lotts  there  by 
order  of  this  Courte  yet  that  such  iM-n^His  of  them  wboc  hauo  Expended 
either  Charge  or  I.abor  for  the  Uenefltt  of  the  ploi-u  iind  haue  belpped  on 
the  Publike  workes  there  from  time  lu  time  either  in  Contributing  to 
the  mlncstrie  or  in  the  Purchatie  from  the  Inilfatis  i>r  any  other  Piibliko 
worke,  that  such  persons  are  to  be  ConsidertKl  by  the  Towne  either  in 
proportion  of  Land  or  some  other  wity  of  sntisfuction  ns  may  \te  Just  and 
meete.  Provideil  such  Persons  do  make  such  theire  expences  <'leerly 
ApptVre  within  Tweluo  niunethes  after  the  end  of  thi.t  Sessions  for  such 
deniAiides  and  that  the  Interest  of  Harmon  Garrett  Hn<l  tiuch  ot hern  as 
were  first  vndertakers  or  hane  bin  at  Grent  Cha^res  there  shallK.- madr 
gootl  to  him  them  his  or  theire  heires  in  all  Allottnients  as  to  other  the 
Inhabitants  in  prop«irtion  to  the  Charges  expended  by  him  and  «ii)ch 
othcn  aforesaid.  Provided  they  make  Improuem<  of  such  Allotml*  by 
building  and  Planting  w<^in  three  ycares  after  they  are  or  sbaU*e  Laid 
out  to  them, otherwise  theire  Interest  hervby  Provided  for  to  bee  voyde, 


Aud  all  such  Land-i  so«  hereby  RoMnrcd  to  betbenclorth  at  the  Townet 
Dispose  :  In  further  Answer  to  this  Peticon  the  Court  Judgelh  It  meele 
to  Confirm  the  uboue  mentioned  Nine  |>crticuleni  to  the  InhabiUntsof 
I^ancaster,  and  onler  that  the  boundit  thereof  Ite  Laid  out  tn  proportion 
to  eight  mileti  square. 

Of  the  six  prudential  men,  the  first  three  only  were 
freemen,  and  the  death  of  Hadlocke.  in  Charlestown, 
very  soon  deprived  them  of  a  legal  <|Uorum,  according 
to  strict  construction  of  the  fiflh  article.  In  October. 
\C}5'-i,  however,  they  agreed  upon  a  *'  covenant  of  laws 
and  orders,"  which  all  who  were  accepted  as  citizens 
of  the  town  were  required  to  sign.  As  of  the  signa- 
tures to  this,  ten  were  dated  a  year  before,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly an  obligation  entered  into  by  the  earlier 
comers  adoplt-d  l)y  the  new  officials.  This  covenant 
served  as  a  Constitution  by  which  the  internal  econ(>- 
mies  of  the  town  were  administered  for  very  many 
years,  and  is  therefore  worthy  to  be  given  liere  in  full, 
with  the  signatures,  as  found  in  the  town  records  : 

lf>;Vt  18:  s  m*.  The  bond  to  biiiU  nil  a.mera.  M.-nuirandum,  That  wee 
whoso  Names  are  subscril>ed,  vp|Mm  the  Keceiuolng  and  acceplanc  of  our 
severall  Lands,  and  Allottments  w^  all  Appurtinauces  thereof,  from 
those  men  who  are  Chosen  by  the  Genemll  Court  to  Lay  out  and  disptjee 
of  the  Lands  within  the  Towne  of  Lanchaster  heertofore  Called  by  the 
name  of  Noshaway  doe  hereby  Covenant  <t  binde  ourstdiies  our  heires 
Execuf*  &  Assignes  to  the  observing  and  keoiwlng  of  these  onlen  and 
Agreements  hereafter  mentioned  and  Exprefttetl. 

Church  I^iwh.  fflr^t  (for  the  maintainanc  of  the  mlnistroe  of  Gods  holy 
word  wee  doe  Allowc  Covenant  and  .\gre4>  that  there  l>e  laid  out  Stated 
and  established,  and  we  doe  hereby  estate  and  establish  as  Church  Land 
with  all  the  priuilledges  and  Appurtinauces  tberevnto  Iwlonging  for 
ever,  thirty  acors  of  vppland  and  fortie  aeon  of  Enterviile  Land  and 
twelue  aeon  of  meddowe  with  free  Libertie  of  Commons  for  Pasture 
and  fire  wood,  The  said  I>ands  to  lie  improveil  by  the  Plantation  or 
otherwise  in  such  order  as  shalbe  best  Advised  and  Concluded  by  the 
Plantation  without  Rent  paying  for  the  same,  vntil  the  Labours  of  the 
Planters  or  thotn?  that  doe  improue  the  same,  be  fTully  sattisfied.  And 
wee  d(»e  agree  that  the  Plantation  or  Selle<'t  men  shall  determine  the 
time,  how  Longe  every  man  shall  hold  and  Impn>iie  the  said  I^tnds  for 
the  profiit  thereof.  And  then  to  be  Rented  acconling  to  the  yearly  valine 
ther(H>f  and  jMiid  in  to^uch  persons  as  the  Plantation  or  Selleclmen  sliall 
Appoyut  to  and  for  the  vseof  and  towanls  the  maintainanc  of  the  mines- 
t*-r  Pastor  or  Teacher  for  the  time  being,  or  whnmosoevcr  may  bee  stated 
to  preach  the  wonl  of  God  among  vs  :  or  it  may  be  in  the  Choyce  of  the 
minester  to  impmue  the  said  Lands  himselfe. 

MeeUujj  hi'Mf.  And  (further  woo  doe  Covenant  and  Agree  to  build  a 
Convenient  meeting  houee  for  the  Piibliqiie  .Xmondtling  of  the  Church 
and  Pe<jple  of  Go<l.  to  worsliipp  God  according  to  his  holy  ordinances  in 
the  most  eaqnall  aud  Convenient  place  that  may  be  Advized  and  Con- 
cludeil  by  llio  Plantation. 

Minivlm  hi'UM.  And  to  Build  a  house  tor  the  Mineotor  vppon  the  said 
Church  Land. 

h"ti»e  loUt  to  juifi  \l**  p  timt  to  thr  tnJtfii/rr.  And  fl'urther  wo  di»e  Engage 
and  Covenant  every  one  for  himselfe  his  heires  Kxecuton  A,  Assignes  to 
pay  to  and  for  the  vseof  the  niineslreealioneSHitI  the  siimeof  ten  shillings 
ayeare  as  for  and  in  Considemcon  of  o'  home  Lotts  yearly  forever,  <>ur 
home  Lotts  to  stand  Engaged  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  what  all  this 
shall  fall  short  of  a  Competent  maintiiinsnc  we  Covenant  to  make  vpp 
by  an  o<iuall  Rate  vp|N>n  o*  Goods,  and  other  improved  Lands  (not  home 
lots)  in  such  way  and  order  as  the  Countr>'  rnle  is  Knised.  And  in  case 
of  vacancy  of  a  minester  the  maintiilnanr  AriM>ing  from  the  Church 
Land  and  home  Lotts  abouenientiono4l,  !<haUre  paid  tit  such  as  shallte 
Appoynted  for  the  use  of  a  scoole  to  L>e  as  a  stock  :  or  as  stock  towards 
the  maintainanc  of  the  minester,  as  the  Plantutiun  or  Sellcct  men  shall 
think  moetest. 

To  builtt  Itibnbitd-c  in  a  ye^ir  or  loonf  all  and  fniij  5 :  '^  And  for  the  bet- 
ter Promtiteing  and  scting  forward  of  the  Plantation  wee  Covenant  and 
.\gree.  That  such  iierson  or  pcreons  of  vs  who  haue  not  inhabited  this 
Plantation  heretofore  and  are  yett  to  come  to  build  Improue  and  In- 
habitt  That  we  will  (by  the  will  of  Guil  i  come  vpp  to  build  to  PUni  land 
aud  Inhabit  at  or  before  one  whole   yeare  be  p«u»od  next  after  •>»  accept- 
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aDce  of  o^  AllottmenU^  or  elc  to  Loose  all  our  Charges  about  it,  and  our 
Letts  to  Return  to  the  Plantation,  aud  to  pay  fiue  pounds  for  the  vse  of 
the  Plantation. 

Wliut  InJtabUants  not  to  be  Atlmited.  And  for  the  Better  preserveing  of 
the  puritie  of  Religion  and  ourselues  from  infection  of  Error  we  Cove- 
nant not  to  distribute  Allottmenfa  and  to  Receiue  into  the  Plantation  as 
Inhabitants  any  exconiinicat  or  otherwise  pi-ophaue  and  scandalus 
(known  so  to  bee)  nor  any  uotorioualy  erring  against  the  Docktrin  and 
Discipline  of  the  Churches  and  the  state  and  Governm*  of  this  Cum 
on  weal  e. 

to  etui  ail  difrenc  hj  Arhttracon.  And  for  the  better  preserveing  <.t 
peace  and  love,  and  yet  to  keepe  the  Rules  of  Justice  and  Equitie  amoiige 
ourselues,  we  Covenant  not  t*>  goe  to  Lawe  one  with  an  other  in  Actions 
of  Debt  or  Damages  one  towards  an  other  either  in  name  or  state  but  tu 
end  all  such  Controversies  among  ourselues  by  arbitration  or  otherwise 
except  in  cases  Cappitall  or  Criminal!  that  sinn  may  not  goe  vnpunisheil 
or  that  the  mater  be  aboue  our  abillities  to  Judge  of,  and  that  it  bee  with 
the  Consent  of  the  Plantation  or  Sellect  men  thereof. 

To puy  \0s  p  LoU.  And  for  the  Laying  out  measureing  and  bounding  of 
our  Allottments  of  this  first  Diuisiou  and  for  and  towards  the  Satisfieing 
of  our  Engagem"  to  the  Genorall  Conrt,  to  make  payment  for  purchase 
of  the  Indians  we  Covenant  to  pay  ten  shillings  every  one  of  vs  for  our 
severall  Allottrnts^  to  the  Sellect  men  or  whome  they  may  Appoynt  to  Re- 
ceive it. 

Equall  LoHb  first  Diuition,  in  2"d  Ditniiovs  acord  to  Estates  :  And.  whereas 
Letts  are  Now  Laid  out  for  the  the  most  part  Equally  to  Rich  and  poorc, 
Partly  to  keepe  the  Tnwne  from  Scatering  to  fan-,  and  partly  out  uf 
Charitie  and  Respect  to  men  of  meaner  estate,  yet  that  Equallitie  (which 
is  the  Rule  of  God)  may  be  observed,  we  Covenant  and  Agree,  That  in 
a  second  Devition  and  so  through  all  other  Devitions  of  Land  the  mater 
shall  be  drawne  as  neere  to  equallitie  according  to  mens  estates  as  wee 
are  able  to  doe.  That  he  which  hath  now  more  then  his  estate  Deservelb 
in  home  Lotts  and  entervale  Lotta  shall  bane  so  much  Less:  and  he  th«t 
hath  now  Less  then  bis  estate  Deserveth  shall  haue  so  much  more.  And 
that  wee  may  the  better  keepe  due  proportion  we  Covenant  and  agreu 
thus  to  account  of  mens  estates  (viz)  ten  pounds  a  head  for  every  person 
and  all  other  goods  by  due  valine,  and  to  proportion  to  every  ten  pounds 
three  acors  of  Land  two  of  vpland  and  one  of  Entervale  and  we  gine  a 
years  Libertieto  Euery  man  to  bringe  in  bis  estate. 

Gifts  free.  Yet  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  vnderstood  That  we  doe  not 
heereby  preiudice  or  Barr  the  Plantation  from  Accomodateing  any  man 
by  Gifft  of  Land  (which  proply  are  not  Allottm'':)  but  wee  doe  reserve 
that  in  the  free  Power  of  the  Plantation  as  occation  may  hereafter  be 
ofTered  :  And  in  Cjise  The  Plantei'S  estate  be  Lowe  that  he  can  claime 
Nothing  in  other  diiiitions  yet  it  is  to  be  vnderstood  that  he  shall  euioy 
all  the  Land  of  the  first  Devition. 

in  2nd  DeuUion.  And  further  we  Covenant  That  if  any  Planter  do 
desire  to  haue  his  proportion  in  the  second  devition  it  shalbe  Granted. 

Hides  for  Proporcou  of  Medtlows.  And  ffurlher  wee  Covenant  to  lay 
out  Meddow  Lands  according  to  tiiepreaseut  estates  of  the  Plantere,  with 
respect  to  be  had  to  Remoteness  or  Neereness,  of  that  which  is  remote  to 
giue  the  more  and  of  Ihat  web  is  neere  togiue  the  Less. 

And  Concerning  the  30  acors  of  vppland  and  40  acors  of  Entervale 
aboue  Granted  as  Church  Land.  It  is  agreed  and  concluded  to  Lye 
bounded  by  John  Prescotta  Ditch  vppon  the  South  and  the  North  Riner 
over  an  ends  [aneiist\  Lawrenc  Waters  vppon  the  North  and  so  Rangeing 
allong  westward. 

And  for  the  Preventing  of  Inconveniences  and  the  more  peaceable 
Isuing  of  the  business  about  building  of  a  meeting  house  it  is  Considered 
and  Concluded  as  the  most  equall  place  that  the  meeting  house  be 
builded  as  neere  to  the  Church  Land  and  to  the  Keck  of  Land  as  It  can 
bee  without  any  noUible  inconveniencie. 

And  it  is  allso  agreed  That  in  all  partes  and  Quarters  of  the  Towne 
where  Sundry  Lotts  do  Lie  together  they  shalbe  (fenced  by  a  Common 
fifenc  according  to  proportion  of  acors  by  every  planter,  And  yett  not  to 
barr  any  man  from  perticuler  and  priuat  Inclosnre  at  his  pleasure. 

This  is  a  true  Coppie  of  the  Lawes  and  ordei's  tfirst  Enacted  and  made 
by  those  Appoynted  and  Impowered  by  the  Genrall  Court  as  it  is  found 
in  the  old  book. 


TiiotiK  Names 


AUE   SUBSCRIB 


IIESE  OKOERS: 


I  subscribe  to  this  for  my  selfe  and  for  my  sonn 
Edward  Brek     1    R^l^ert  sane  that  it  is  agreed  that  we  are  not  bound  to 
Rob"  Brek-       '  come  vpp  to  inhabit  w'^in  a  years  time  in  our  owne 
I   persons:    This  is  a  true  Coppie : 


Jn"  Prescott. 
William  Kerly 
Thomas  Sayer 
Ralph  Haughton 

Jn"  Wbitcomb  Seni' 

Jno  Wbitcomb  Juni 

Ei chard  Linton 

Jn'  Johnson.  .  s„ij8eribed  :  4t'> 

Jeremiah  Rogers 

Juo  Moore  :  Subscribed  :  11*''  :  flret 

William  Lewes  :  )  ^  .       ... 

>  Subscribed 


These  subscribed  t">gether  the  fii-st 


»■■■  \  -, 


Subscribed  iO  :  day;  9  m** 

n»  :  1C54 

1C53 
no  :  1653 


Zl"  3  1 


13"  :  1 
:   1C53 


Subscribed  : 


1C53 


Subscribed  15:  1  m»  :  1653 


>  May  1653 
:  Septenib'  1633 


Jn^  Lewea. 

Th°  :  James  :  I 

Edmund  Purker. 

Beuiamine  Twitchell 

Authoiiv  Newton. 

Steephen  Day     )  Subscribed  :  15'' 

James  Aderton    |  botti  of  y"'. 

Henry  Kerly  :  I 

KicliardSmilb.  | 

William  Kerly  Jun' 
Jn«  Smith.  j 

Lawrenc  Waters         I 
Jn"  White  :    Subscribed  :  li 
Jn-  ffarrer :  Subscribed  :  24 
Jacob  ffarrer  :   Same  date 
John  Haughton 
Samuel  Beane     f' 

James  Draper.  I  Subscribed  :  Aprill  3  :  16i 

bteepben  Gates  :  Sen'  :      j 

James  Whiting  or  Witton  :  Subscri  :  Ap'"  T""  :  1654 

Jn".  Moore  and  |  , 

Edward  Kibl.ie  J 

Jn«  Mansfield;  13:  2m»:  1654 

Jno  Towers  :         ") 

Richard  Dwelly    >   Subscribed  Is  :  2  ni«  :  1654 

Henry  Ward.        j 

Jnf  Peirce.  ) 

William  Billing  j" 
Richard  Sutton:  up'"  1653. 

I   Subscribed  the  li"' ;    9  i 
granted  to  them  both  .50 1 


rSub'' 


1653 


1654  Subscribed 


>  Subscribed  4'** ; 


16:4. 


Thomas  Josliu. 
Xathaniell  Joslii 


1654.  and  there  i 
of  vpland  ASwanr 


together  for  theire  home  lotts  and  allso  forty 
acoi:s  of  Eutervale. 


1654 


3  agreed 


Joseph  Rowlandson ; 


John  Rugg:  Subscribed,  12'h 

I   Siibsyihedl21:   12  m";    1654  ;  and  it  i 
by  the  Towne  that  he  shall   haue  20  accors  of 
vpland  &  40  acors  of  Entervale    in  the  Night 
Pasture  : 
Jn«  Riggby  ;  Subscribed  12<l' :  12'l'  m»  :  1654  and  be  is  tohaue20  acors  of 

vpland  &  ten  acors  of  Eutervale 
Jn»  Roper;  Subscribed  22  :  l"'  mo«:  1650 

All  these  before  mentioned  are  subscribed  &  theire  names  Entered  ac- 
cording to  theire  Severall  Dates  in  the  old  Book  &  Coppied  per  Jn« 
Tinker  Clerk 

Jn»  Tinker  Subscribed  y«  first  of  ffehb' ;  1657. 
Mordica  Maclodo  his  <  mark  set  1  march  -J-^£J 
Jonas  ffairbaiiks  :  Subscribed  the  7"  :    2  ni°  :  J.i|| 

Jonas  Fairbanks 
Roger  tilt  rimer  subscribed  the:  ll'^  of  Aprill ;  16;9. 

Roger  Sumner 
Giimaliell  Bemaiid  Subscribed  :  the  31"' ;  of  may  1659 
Uamaliell  tt  Demand 


arke 


it 


Thomas  Wi/elder :  Subscribed  the  l"'  July  1 659 

Thomas  Wyellder 
DanieU  Gaiites  Subscribed  the  tenth  day  of  marc 
Daniel  Gaiens 

Twelve  of  these  fifty-five  signers — Twitchell,  New- 
ton,  Deane,   Draper,   Whiting,    Mansfield,    Towers, 
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Owelly,  Ward,  Peirce,  Billings  and  Sutton — never 
became  residents,  and  were  not  rfcognized  in  land 
allotments.  Steven  Day  and  Robert  Breck  re- 
ceived house-lots,  but  never  occupied  them.  Kibbie 
was  probably  a  resident  for  a  brief  time,  but  re- 
ceived no  lands.  Philip  Knight,  though  one  of  the 
earliest  householders,  seems  not  to  have  signed,  and 
removed.  Elizabeth  Hall  went  to  her  husband  in 
Kngland,  selling  his  house  and  lot  to  Richard 
Smith.  Cowdall  and  Solomon  Johnson  had  sold  out 
to  Prescott  and  Day,  and  Ball  returned  to  Water- 
town. 

The  organization  of  the  corporation  being  thus 
complete,  the  townsmen  diligently  applied  them- 
.selvea  to  securing  the  most  obvious  necessities  for 
comfortable  living  as  a  Christian  comraunity.  Cow- 
dall's  deed  of  1(547  informs  us  that  Linton  and 
Waters  had  raised  corn  upon  the  fifty-acre  intervale 
lot  lying  southerly  from  the  present  Atherton 
Bridge  before  that  year,  and  the  deep,  rich  soil 
guaranteed  a  sultuient  yield  of  grain  for  the  plant- 
ers and  their  cattle;  but  there  was  no  mill  nearer 
than  that  at  Sudbury.  Pre.scott  had  already  been 
takir)g  some  steps  to  supply  this  prime  need  of 
the  town.  He  had  at  least  chosen  the  site  and  bar- 
gaineil  with  a  millwright,  as  is  shown  by  the  formal 
contract  made  between  him  and  the  town  November 
20,  1653.  Six  months  later  his  grist-mill  was  at 
work. 

The  assignment  of  home  and  intervale  lots  also 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  prudential  men  in  No- 
vember. The  allotments  which  had  been  made  by 
Prescott,  Day  and  others  in  the  infancy  of  the 
plantation,  and  subsequent  purchases  based  upon 
them,  were  confirmed.  Actual  settlers  were  given 
in  the  established  ranges  of  lots  twenty  acres  each 
of  upland  for  a  dwelling-place  and  twenty  acres  of 
intervale  for  planting. 

Lancaster  has  often  been  called  a  Watertown 
colony  because  John  Winthrop  so  styled  it  in  1643. 
But  of  the  fifty-five  who  signed  the  covenant, 
twelve  were  from  Dorchester,  six  were  of  Sudbury, 
six  of  Hingham  and  five  each  from  Roxbury  and 
Watertown.  The  others  came  from  eight  or  ten  dif- 
ferent localitie-s.  The  most  pronnnent  of  the  Dor- 
chester colonists  was  the  first  prudential  man  named 
in  the  incorporating  act,  Kilward  Breck.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Dorchester  for  several 
years,  and  upon  his  ability  and  experience  great  de- 
pendence was  placed  by  the  Lancaster  men.  He 
built  a  house  near  the  wading-place  of  Penecook, 
and  retained  his  land,  but  lived  here  only  for  a  brief 
period.  His  continued  absence  and  the  death  of 
Hadlocke  seriously  obstructed  the  conduct  of  the 
t<nvn's  prudential  atVairs,  and  early  in  16.54,  there  be- 
ing about  twenty  families  in  the  town,  the  majority 
petitioned  that  they  might  be  relieved  from  their 
probationary  condition,  and  allowed  full  liberties  of 
a  town  according  to  law,  electing  their  oflieers  and 


transacting  business  by  legal  town-meetings.  There 
were  then  but  four  resident  freemen :  William 
Kerly,  Thomas  Rowlandson,  Thomas  Sawyer  and 
William  Lewis;  but  the  petition  was  granted,  and 
Lieutenant  Kdward  (ioodnow,  of  Sudbury,  and 
Thomas  Danforth,  of  Cambridge,  were  at  the  same 
time  deputed  to  lay  out  the  bounds  of  the  town's 
grant,  a  duty  they  never  found  time  to  perform. 

For  the  needs  of  the  pioneer  the  meadows,  as  nat- 
ural grass  lands  were  called,  came  next  in  value  to 
the  house-lot  and  planting-field,  and  a  first  division 
of  these  open  tracts  wherever  found  in  the  town 
limits  was  agree<l  upon— four  acres  to  be  set  to  each 
one  hundred  pounds  of  estate.  During  the  year 
1G54  the  first  legal  town-meetings  were  held.  At 
the  earliest  "the  plantacion  upon  legall  warning  as- 
sembled ;■'  formally  confirmed  the  recorded  acts  of  the 
prudential  men  appointed  by  the  General  Court  the 
year  before,  some  of  these,  us  lia.s  been  noted,  not  be- 
ing strictly  in  conformity  with  rei|uirements  of  law. 
.\t  another  town-meeting  it  was  voted  "that  there 
should  not  be  taken  into  the  Towne  above  the  num- 
ber of  thirty-five  families."  The  greed  of  land 
was  strong,  but  this  short-sighted  restriction  had  but 
a  brief  life.  In  the  same  territory  over  three  thou- 
sand families  now  find  "ample  room  and  verge 
enough." 

During  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Christian 
Sagamore  Showanon  died.  Reverends  John  Kliot 
and  Increase  Nowell  were  at  once  sent  to  Washacum 
by  the  court,  to  prevail  if  po.ssible,  with  the  Indians, 
to  elect  Matthew,  nephew  of  the  dead  sachem,  a.s 
his  successor.  They  were  successful.  There  seems 
to  have  been  gome  reason  to  fear  that  the  choice 
might  fall  ui)on  another  chief,  also  in  the  line  of 
succession,  who.se  drunken  habits  atid  dislike  of  the 
colonists  made  his  accession  to  power  nuich  dreaded. 
Thus  far  the  friendly  relations  between  the  English- 
men and  the  Nashaways  seem  to  have  been  in  no 
way  strained.  The  very  rare  mention  of  the  tribe  in 
the  town  annals  goes  to  prove  that  no  (piarrels  or 
grave  jealousies  interrupted  friendly  feeling,  more- 
over, Eliot  gratefully  records  Showanon's  loving  hos- 
pitality, and  the  generous  care  he  showed  in  protect- 
ing him  with  a  body-guard  on  his  journeying  to  the 
interior.  He  once  complains  that  the  Indian  wizards 
or  "  powows  "  had  not  been  wholly  silenced  ;  but  all 
Christendom  then  believed  in  the  reality  of  demo- 
niacal possession,  and  little  more  than  a  year  had 
passed  since  .Margaret  Jones,  the  witch,  had  been  si- 
lenced by  hanging  in  Charlestown.  The  unregener- 
ate,  credulous  children  of  the  forest  feared  sorcery, 
just  ivs  did  their  enlightened  neighbors,  only  they  had 
not  learned  the  refinements  of  the  English  methods 
of  dealing  with  sorcerers.  When  they  found  that 
drugs  were  far  more  efiicacious  to  relieve  pain  and 
sickness  than  charms  and  juggling  tricks,  powowing 
lost  its  hold  upon  their  credulity. 

Standing  off  at  this  historic  distance,  the  position 
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of  Sholan  and  his  people  living  on  terms  of  friendly 
intimacy  with  the  adventurous  pioneers  whom  they 
had  invited  to  share  the  beautiful  land  of  their  in- 
heritance, glows  with  only  pleasing  and  romantic 
hues. 


CHAPTER    II. 


LANCASTER— (r6i«//«;«-rt'). 


The  First  Mim»t^ — Arbitrutum — Commmumers  A]ip'>iiile>i  to  Direct  Town 
AJfairs—  The  First  Jiighicays — Xoj/fs^  Survey — tiia'ij^cction  of  the  In- 
ditnts — Monoco^s  Raid — James  Qaanapaxig's  Fidelity — The  Destruction 
of  Laiicristcr. 

The  years  1653  and  1654  saw  the  addition  of  seven 
families  to  the  town,  those  of  Thomas  and  Nathaniel 
Joslin,  John  Kugg,  John  Rigby,  John  Moore,  Sr., 
Stephen  Gates  and  Thomas  Rowlandson.  The  year 
1654  was  also  graced  by  the  coming  of  their  chosen 
pastor.  Master  Joseph  Rowlandson,  of  Ipswich.  His 
signature  to  the  covenant  is  dated  February  12, 
1654,  and  he,  perhaps,  did  not  begin  preaching  be- 
fore that  time,  although  he  had  been  listed  among 
the  townsmen  the  March  previous.  Other  ministers 
had  doubtless  been  solicited  to  the  charge  after  the 
disappearance  of  Norcross,  but  a  church  in  the  wil- 
derness, with  its  little  group  of  poor  immigrants,  had 
small  attractions  for  men  of  education,  unless  they 
were  largely  endowed  with  the  missionary  spirit. 
We  find,  therefore,  the  first  clergyman  called  to 
Lancaster  a  youth  of  tvveuty-two  years,  fresh  from 
Harvard  College,  the  lone  graduate  of  1652;  one, 
moreover,  but  recently  escaj>ed  from  a  whipping- 
post and  penance  for  a  collegiate  prank — the  \>en- 
ning  and  posting  upon  Ipswich  Meeting-House  of  a 
doggerel  satire,  which  the  civil  authorities  dignified 
as  a  "  scandalous  libell.''  Master  Rowlandson  seems 
at  once  to  have  won  the  respect  and  love  of  those 
among  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot,  and  to  have  as- 
serted his  own  dignity  and  that  of  the  church ;  for 
the  saucy  maiden,  Mary  (Jates,  who  contradicted  him 
in  public  assembly,  and  the  aged  reprobate,  Edmund 
Parker,  who  wouldn't  sit  under  the  droppings  of  the 
sanctuary,  were  alike  speedily  humbled  and  subjected 
to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  discipline.  His  father  and 
mother  came  to  Lancaster  with  him,  but  before  two 
years  had  passed  he  was  married  to  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  John  White,  then  the  richest  of  his 
parishioners.  A  parsonage  had  been  built  in  a  cen- 
tral position  between  the  two  villages.  The  meeting- 
house was  not  yet  raised,  but  the  site  had  been 
already  chosen,  about  twenty  rods  southeast  of  the 
parsonage,  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  present  Mid- 
dle Cemetery.  A  long  narrow  knoll,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  meeting-house  site,  was  set  apart  for  a 
burial-place. 

The  prudential  men  elect  soon  found  the  ordering 


of  the  town's  affairs  to  be  neither  an  easy  nor  a 
pleasant  task.  Although  the  divisions  of  land  were 
governed  so  far  as  po.ssible  by  casting  lots,  they  gave 
rise  to  some  bickering,  and  various  questions  arose 
about  which  the  managers  themselves  seriously 
differed.  The  Kerly  family  began  to  display  their 
characteristic  firmness  in  their  own  opinions.  The 
salary  of  Master  Rowlandson  became  a  knotty  subject 
of  debate.  Plainly  there  was  occasion  to  make  trial 
of  the  arbitration  provided  for  in  the  covenant. 
Major  Simon  Willard,  of  Concord,  Captain  Edward 
Johnson,  of  Woburn,  and  Edmund  Rice,  of  Sudbury, 
being  summoned  as  arbitrators  in  April,  1()56,  by  their 
"  determinacions  "  settled  twenty-four  mooted  points. 
The  minister's  salary  was  fixed  at  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
and  as  in  a  rural  community  without  money,  church 
tithes  must  be  paid  chiefly  in  products  of  the  land, 
wheat  as  a  commercial  standard  was  to  be  reckoned  at 
sixpence  per  bushel  less  than  the  price  at  the  Bay,  and 
other  grain  in  the  same  proportion. 

Stephen  Gates  had  been  chosen  the  first  constable, 
an  office  of  larger  dignity  and  more  varied  duties  than 
now  appertain  to  it.  He  neglected  to  notify  the  four 
freemen  at  the  proper  time  to  send  in  their  votes  for 
nomination  of  the  magistrates,  was  fined,  and  his 
black  staff  of  ofiice  passed  to  Prescott. 

Ralph  Houghton  was  nominated  the  first  clerk  of 
the  writs,  and  conflimed  by  the  County  Court  in 
October,  1656.  He  was  an  able  penman,  and  thence- 
forward methodical  records  of  the  town's  transactions 
were  faithfully  kept  by  him  during  twenty  years. 
John  Roper,  a  much  esteemed  addition,  was  accepted 
a  townsman  this  year,  and  given  the  home-lot  origin- 
ally Solomon  Johnson's.  In  1656  also  the  first  county 
road,  that  to  Concord,  was  laid  out. 

Another  petition  from  Lancaster  this  year  demanded 
the  attention  of  the  court.  Out  of  the  thirty  heads 
of  families  there  were  but  five  freemen  in  all,  and  two 
of  these  were  disabled  by  years.  The  law  requiring 
that  in  any  action  by  selectmen  the  "  major  part"  should 
be  freemen,  it  followed  that  Kerly,  Lewis  and  Sawyer 
by  necessity  could  control  all  such  action.  Two  of 
these,  at  least,  being  men  of  stubborn  character,  their 
opinions  doubtless  sometimes  traversed  those  of  more 
able  and  wiser  citizens,  or  denied  the  just  demands  of 
the  majority.  The  only  remedies  were,  to  transact  all 
business  details  by  formal  town-meetings — which,  "  by 
reason  of  many  inconveniences  and  incumbrances,'' 
was  not  to  be  thought  of — to  obtain  more  freemen,  or 
to  petition  to  be  relegated  to  the  care  of  commissioners. 
The  town  "  by  a  general  vote  "  petitioned  for  the  last, 
and  May  6,  1657,  Major  Simon  Willard,  Captain 
Edward  .lohnson  and  Thomas  Danf'orth,  three  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  commonwealth,  were  appointed 
commissioners,  and  empowered  "to  order  the  al'aires 
of  the  said  Lancaster,  and  to  heare  and  determine 
their  seurall  diffrencesand  grieuances  which  olistruct 
the  present  and  future  good  of  the  towne,  standing  in 
power  till  they  bee  able  to  make  returue  to  the  Genrall 
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Court  ihat  the  towne  is  suHaiantly  'Mv  to  order  its 
owne  affaires  aoconling  tu  Law." 

The  first  meeting  of  this  august  lK>ar(l  of  advisers 
was  lield  at  the  house  of  John  Tresmtt,  in  8e[>teniher, 
and  found  al)undant  matter  ret|uiring  their  adjuilica- 
\.'u)U.  \\\  this  date  Lancaster  had  won  a  vahKa})le 
accession  in  tlie  person  of  M:uster  John  'I'inker,  who 
had  i)urchased  of  Kiciiard  Smith  tlie  house  originally 
built  by  Waters,  antl  also  the  Knight  house  upon 
George  Hill.  Tinker,  who  had  been  a  resident  of 
Groton  for  a  short  time  before  coming  to  Lancaster, 
was  a  freeman  of  education  and  clerkly  ability.  He 
had  bought  the  monopoly  of  llie  !"ur  trade  of  Lancaster 
and  Grot<iti  for  the  year  Itl-'i",  paying  eight  pounds  for 
it.  A  gift  of  land  called  (iil)3on's  Hill — upon  the  cast 
end  of  which  now  stauils  the  mansion  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  Thayer — was  made  to  Master  Tinker  by  the 
town  at  this  time,  and  indicates  that  there  was  mate- 
rial reason  for  his  change  of  residence.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  .lohn  Tinker,  William  Kerly, 
John  IVescott,  Kalpli  Ht)Ught()n  and  Thomas  Sawyer 
selectmen,  and  instructed  them  in  part  lis  follows : 

2.  Kiicuniijt  rnofl(«!T  Roirliiwlson.  Tlini  the  siiid  Solccunien  tak«  Care, 
fur  tho  due  enciiragmeut  of  master  Ruwlamlsun  who  nuw  LatHMireth 
aiQongHt  thorn  in  tho  mJiiiHtrio  o(  gudo  holy  word,  And  uleuo  that  tliuy 
tako  Ciir<<  fur  oructing  a  mooting  house,  pound  and  Htokes.  And  tliut 
thoy  BOO  to  tho  Luyinguut  of  towne  and  Countrie  high  waies  iind  tho 
towno  bounds,  and  tho  making  and  executing  of  all  such  orders  and  by 
Ijiwes  08  may  be  for  tho  Coinun  good  of  the  plai-  (i  e)  resiiecting  Curno 
feilds,  moilowes,  Comon  pasturug  Land,  fencMt,  hertling  of  Catell  and 
ro0tnnnt  uf  dumago  by  swino  and  for  tho  rucourhig  of  thos  Hnos  and 
fortituros  tluit  are  duo  to  the  towne  from  such  pjsoiies  iia  hauo  taken  vp 
laud  uud  not  fulIAIlcd  tho  Condlcluns  of  theire  respectluo  grants  wherby 
the  Comon  good  of  the  Plantuclon  hath  beenenndyett  lsniuchol>stru<:t«d. 

3.  Puymt.  of  totcne  dtUn.  That  they  take  Care  for  the  payment  of  all 
(owne  debtA  and  for  that  end  they  are  Uorby  Impowred  to  make  Burh 
levied  or  mtii  from  time  to  time,  as  they  sliall  mo  noodfull  for  tho  din- 
chargu  of  tho  Comon  Chargi-s  of  the  towno.  And  in  Case  any  of  tho 
iuhabilanco  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  mak  due  payment  both  for  tpiality 
and  iiuantitlo  upon  rosonablo  doniand,  they  may  then  Levie  tho  Nunto  by 
distrii88o,  And  are  impowered  alHoe  to  take  2*  mor  and  a1>oue  Huch  fine  or 
Kjite  as  id  due  to  bee  paid  for  tho  satlsfacion  vnto  your  oflcer  that  laketh 
ibe  diMtreaa  for  his  patnos  thefrln. 

4.  mnwr  *>/ >i8e$ment$.  That  in  all  their  a«08mont«f  all  Lands  apr«>- 
prlated,  (Land  giucn  for  addlttlons  excepted)  shall  lK>e  valued  in  manor 
following  (i  e)  homo  I^itta  the  vnbroken  att  2()*  p  accor  and  tho  broken 
vp  at  thirtie  HhiltingH  by  the  accor  tho  entervallo  the  broken  at  fowertie 
BbilliiigM  tho  accor  and  the  vnbroken  at  thirtie  Hhilllngu  the  accor,  and 
niedow  Land  att  thirtie  shillingH,  and  in  all  ratoN  to  the  ministrie  The 
honitt  Lolt8  to  {my  touii  shillingH  p  anu.  according;  to  the  towno  order. 
And  this  order  to  Continue  for  flue  yeares  next  ensuing.  Alww  that  the 
selectmen  takspoBiall  Care  for  tho  presemingand  safe  keeping  the  townom 
Records.  And  if  they  see  it  need  full,  that  they  iK-ure  the  si^me  to  boo 
writon  out  fairly  into  a  now  booke,  to  l>o  keept  for  the  gtmd  of  posterity, 
the  charge  whorof  to  bee  borne  by  the  pprietont  of  the  said  Lands 
respect  iuely. 

5.   I*  frrM  from  It'ih  vhUm  tU'ij  nlinqimh  imU-r  html.     That  noo 

man  be  freed  from  tho  Rutes  of  any  I^and  granted  bini  in  pprietfe  eccopt 
h*  mak  a  ri'lcase  an<i  full  resignation  tlioirof  vndor  his  hand,  And  doe 
alsoo  rolin<]uish  and  surender  vp  to  the  vse  of  the  towne,  his  home  Lott 
Intervaile  and  medow,  all  or  none. 

6.  ncv.m-M^ioiis  /.-r  5  or  6  :  U  Uft  befw-  2  tlwmnn.  That  their  be 
accomodHcions  of  Land  reserueil  for  the  meet  encuragmeiit  of  flue  or  six 
ablo  men  to  com  and  inhabit  in  the  said  place  (f  e)  as  may  bee  helpfull 
to  the  encuragment  of  tho  worko  of  god  their,  and  the  Comon  good  of 
the  place.  And  that  no  second  tleuislon  l>e  Laid  out  vnto  any  man  vntil 
those  liOtts  We  sett  apte  for  that  v«e ;  by  the  selectmen,  that  is  to  say 
home  Lotts  entorvaile  ami  medow. 

7.  inatter  RoielandboM  detd  of  gifU    The  Comisionors  do«  Judg  meet 

li 


tu  CuDrirmv  tho  ileeil  of  K>ft  iiiatlo  b>-  thft  towne  vuto  master  Rowlandeon 
(1  e)  of  a  liuiiso  Hiid  LhiiiJ  which  wiu  M'tt  &  pArt  for  the  vm  uf  the  ntinia- 
trio  boring  dato  1"'  fi"  nion  in.'.;  v|hjii  I'uiiilirion  timt  iiiutor  II(>\>  liiudrKin 
reniuuo  not  hiRlmbitaciun  from  thuMiiil  ptacn  for  tboH|i4ic-o  of  thrv«  yeare 
noxt  enttning,  Tulowui  the  said  inbubltiuicoBhull  cunaont  ibolrto,  And  the 
Comiaionera  apnttto  thoiruf. 

finitUy  a^tt  iiitwitt'.  That  nono  \»  entertAined  into  iho  towne  oa  in- 
matea,  tenanla,  or  otliorwtso  u.)  inhntiit  within  the  lH>und8  of  the  aaid 
towne,  without  ttio  Consent  uf  the  aelectnien  or  the  niaiur  pie  of  llioni, 
first  had  and  obtuineil,  and  entered  In  the  record  of  tlie  towne  na  their 
lict,  vpon  penalty  uf  twenty  ahillluKH  p  month  both  tu  the  {laun  thiil  hIiuII 
soe  olTend  by  intruding  hiniiselfe,  And  niaue  to  the  pauu  that  Khali  ofend 
in  recoiuing  or  entertaiidng  audi  paon  into  the  towne, 

I^iwili'ilijfii  ,(•  ron/ji.  And  that  nuo  other  paon  or  [laoiiea  wbataoouer 
nhalbe  adniiled  to  the  Inioyineut  uf  the  priualedgea  of  the  place  and 
townoahipp,  Kither  in  acconiuJacciona  volii  electiuna  or  diapoealles  of 
any  of  tho  Coniou  priualodgea  and  intoreata  theirof,  aaiio  only  audi  aa 
liRue  bcene  flrst  orderly  adnilted  anil  acceptoil  (aa  aforoaajd)  to  the  eniuy* 
ment  thoiruf. 

The  order  against  eiitt'iiiiiiiing  strangers  is,  ofcour.se, 
an  eclio  olMinvernor  Wintliiup's  oriler  of  court  passed 
in  )<)37,  wliich  was  .so  unpopular  at  tlie  time  that  its 
author  felt  called  upon  to  pulilish  an  elaborate  defence 
of  so  obvious  an  infringement  of  the  |)eople'8  rights. 
.John  Tinker  inaugurated  a  more  systematic  method 
of  recording  the  town's  bu8ines.s,  tirst  copying  into  a 
new  hook  the  contents  of  the  "  Old  Town  Book."  The 
selectmen  during  1()57  and  lilOcS  ordered  that  all  high- 
ways, whether  town  or  county,  should  lie  amply  re- 
corded for  the  information  of  posterity,  and  the  way- 
marks  be  annually  re|>aired.  .\11  lands  granted  with 
butts  or  bounds  were  ordereil  recorded  by  the  town 
clerk,  for  which  special  fees  were  to  be  paid  him.  The 
valuable  registry  of  lands  in  four  large  volumes,  be- 
ginning in  lti.')7  and  ending  with  the  last  division  of 
common  land  in  183(5,  is  the  fruit  of  this  order.  Mor- 
ilecai  McLeod,  a  Scotchman,  was  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship. A  letter  was  sent  to  Major  Willard  inviting 
liim  to  make  his  residence  in  Lancaster,  with  certain 
proposals  "  concerning  accomodacions,"'  which  proved 
sufficiently  attractive  to  be  promptly  accepted.  The 
selectmen  ordered  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  Neck 
should  build  a  cart-bridge  over  the  North  Kiver  near 
Goodman  Waters'  house,  and  that  those  living  south 
of  that  river  should  build  a  similiir  bridge  over  the 
Nashaway  at  the  wading-place.  These  bridges  were 
completed  that  year,  and  stood,  the  first  a  few  rods 
above  the  present  Hprague  bridge,  the  other  at  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Atherton  bridge.  The  existing 
highways  were  duly  recorded  as  follows  : 

Ciiiilrir  tentf.  One  way  for  the  Cuntrle  Lyeth :  from  the  cntranc  In 
to  the  townc'  on  the  oast  pie  from  Wnloqnadocke  hill,  duwne  to  the 
Swunn  Swanipe,  and  oner  the  wading  place  through  I'enicooko  riilur  : 
thiit  ta  by  the  indian  warre  [woir]  and  sue  along  by  miwtor  Ruwlamlauna 
grrmnd  and  the  riiior  and  ugaine  vp  to  guodiiiaii  Wiitera  lila  bnrne  be- 
tweene  old  goodman  Breckea  lott  and  that  which  waa  Itidiard  Sniillioa 
now  in  tho  po»e«lon  of  .lohii  Tinker.  To  bee  a»  it  is  slaked  out,  att  the 
Least  Hue  Ilods  wide,  on  the  neck,  and  tu  bo  oa  wide  aa  can  be  on  the 
cast  side  of  tho  riiier  vnder  tenn  Rod*  and  abouo  fine,  and  sue  from  good- 
man  Watoraea  ouor  the  north  riuer,  vp  by  niaatcr  Rowlaiidaona  the 
breadth  a»  la  Ijiid  outand  fenced  and  marked  and  staked  up  to  goodmao 
Pieacotta  Ky  foild  and  aoe  bolweene  Ihat  and  John  inoroa  lott  and  Croaae 
tho  brook  and  vpp  bi'tweono  John  Johnsona  and  John  Bo|>er»  Lotta  flue 
Roda  wide  ;    And  aoe  beyond  all  the  Lotta  into  the  wooda. 

ITa^  to  jiKuapoiMin  mtdoic.    ono  way:  from  goodman  Watoraaa  borne 
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to  qiiasaponikiD  niedowes  before  the  houseB  of  goodman  gates  and  botb 
goodman  .TorIHiis  &c  :  as  it  is  laid  out  and  marlted :  flue  rods  wide  and  in 
the  onteruaille  2  rods  wide. 

To  qitasapnnikin  hill,  one  way :  from  goodman  Breckes  house  through 
tlie  end  uf  his  ground,  and  Ralph  Houghtons  James  .\thertonB  goodman 
Whites  and  goodman  Leweises  &c,  to  qua^ponikin  hill  fine  Rods  wide. 

To  the  miU.  one  way  to  the  mill  att  the  heads  of  the  Lotts  of  .Tulin 
Prescott  Thomas  Sawyer  Jacob  ffarer  &c  fine  Rods  wide  from  the  Cnntrie 
highway  to  the  mill. 

Slrtii't  in  ;/B  govlh  end  of  ye  Unone.  one  way  Called  the  Street  or  Cross 
way  :  from  gooilman  Kerleyes  entervaile  and  the  rest  of  the  entervaile 
Lotta :  And  soe  south  beetweene  the  double  rang  of  Lotts :  fine  Rods  wide 
and  soetowardB  wasbacome  when  it  is  past  Jacob  ffarers  Lott :  And  alsoe 
Itt  runes  the  samowidness  betweene  the  house  Lotts  and  entervaile  lotts 
northward  to  the  wallnut  swampe  ; 

from  Ihe  Ciintric  hUjhnuiy  to  ?/«  entervaile  of  Jo:  Prescott  eoe  to  Wata- 
quadoke.  one  way  from  the  mill  way  att  the  end  of  goodman  Prescolts 
Ry  feeild,  to  the  Entrance  of  his  entervaile  fine  Rods  wide,  And  through 
the  entervailes  ouor  Nashaway  Uiuerand  the  Still  riuers,  to  the  outaid 
fenc,  of  Jacob  ffarers  Lott,  two  Rods  and  halt  wide. 

Way  to  the  plitmlrees  A-  groten.  Oneway:  from  that  entervaile  way 
downe  along  all  the  entervailes  to  the  Still  riuer  and  towards  groten  on 
the  east  side  of  the  riuer  two  rods  wide. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  was  removetl 
to  higher  land,  these  ways  are  all  in  use  to-day,  with 
a  few  local  alterations  of  line  and  a  general  contrac- 
tion in  width. 

The  minister's  maintenance  was  no  small  burden 
upon  his  little  flock,  so  few  and  so  poor,  and  there 
was  evidently  much  dilatoriness  and  uncertainty  in 
the  payment  of  the  stipend.  Suddenly,  in  1658,  it 
was  noised  about  through  the  settlement  that  Master 
Rowlandson  was  about  to  accept  an  invitation  to  the 
church  in  Billerica.  The  selectmen  at  once  visited 
him  to  learn  if  the  report  were  true,  and  became  con- 
vinced of  his  determination  to  go.  Twelve  days  later 
the  messengers  from  Billerica  came  "  to  fetch  Master 
Rowlandson  away."  The  people  assembled,  and  unan- 
imously voted  to  invite  him  "  to  abide  and  settle 
amongst  them  in  the  worke  of  the  ministrie,''  and  to 
allow  him  "  fifiie  pounds  a  yeare,  one  halfe  in  wheat, 
sixpence  in  the  bushell  vnder  the  Curant  prises  at 
Boston  and  Charlstowne,  and  the  rest  in  other  good 
curant  pay  in  like  proporcion,  or  otherwise  fiftie  and 
fiue  pounds  a  yeare,  taking  his  pay  att  such  rats  as 
the  prises  of  Corne  are  sett  eurie  yeare  by  the  Court." 
The  meeting  also  confirmed  the  deed  of  house  and 
land  which  had  been  made  in  his  favor  the  preceding 
August.  Mr.  Rowlandson  accepted  the  invitation 
upon  the  terms  proposed.  The  first  house  for  public 
worship  was  completed  this  year,  if  not  earlier.  All 
previous  meetings  of  the  selectmen  had  been  at  pri- 
vate dwellings,  but  that  of  June  22,  1658,  was  "  at  the 
meeting-house." 

Thus  far  in  the  town's  history  houses  must  have 
been  constructed  of  logs  or  hewn  timber,  stone  and 
clay.  Prescott's  saw-mill  was  in  operation  early  in 
1659,  after  which  more  commodious  framed  structures 
doubtless  began  to  api>ear.  It  having  been  found  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  services  of  either  of  the  sur- 
veyors designated  Ity  the  court  to  lay  out  the  bounds 
of  the  town,  consent  was  given  for  the  employment  of 
Ensign  Thomas  Noyes,  of  Sudbury,  a  return  of  whose 
survey  is  as  follows  : 


April  V\  1659  In  ol)edience  to  the  order  of  the  honoured  generall 
Court  to  the  now  Inhabitants  of  lancaster  layd  out  y«  bounds  of  lanoaster 
accordinge  to  the  sayd  grants,  wee  begane  at  the  wading  place  of  nassua 
riuer  and  rune  a  lline  three  mille  vpon  a  west  north  w«Bt  puynt  one 
degree  westerly,  and  from  the  end  of  y«  three  null  we  rune  two  perpen- 
dicular lines  beinge  fiue  mills  in  length  each  lino,  the  one  line  runing 
north  north  est  one  degree  northerly,  the  other  line  running  so\itli  south 
west  one  degree  southerly  wee  made  right  angis  at  the  ends  of  the  ten 
mille  line,  runing  two  perpendicular  lines,  runninge  both  of  them  vpon 
an  east  south  east  poynt  on  degree  esterly,  one  of  the  sayd  lines  beinge 
the  north  line  wee  did  rune  it  eight  mill  in  length  the  other  lieing  the 
south  line,  wee  did  rune  it  six  mill  and  a  halfe  in  length  and  ther  meet- 
ing w""  the  midell  of  the  line,  which  is  the  line  of  the  plantation  granted 
to  the  petition"  of  Sudbury  whos  plantation  is  called  Whipsuffrage  and 
so  runingo  their  line  four  mill  wanting  thre  score  perches  to  the  end  of 
their  line  at  the  nor  west  Angle  of  Whipsuffnige  plantation  and  from  the 
»ayd  angle  of  Whipsufrage  runing  six  mille  and  three  quarters  ther 
meeting  with  ye  fore  sayd  east  end  of  the  eight  mile  line  and  soe  period 
;i!I  the  sayd  lines  and  bounds  of  lancaster  which  sayd  grants  rune  eighty 
square  milles  of  land 

this  by  me  Thomas  Noves 

The  deputyes  approue  of  this  rcturne.  our  Uono"i  Magist'  consenting 
hereto.  14  October  1672.  William  Toreev,  Cleric. 

The  magist'consent  thereto  prouided  a  farm©  of  a  mile  square  640  acres, 
he  layd  out  wU>in  this  bounds  for  the  countrys  vse  in  such  place  as  is  not 
already  Appropriated  loany— their  brethren  the  deputyes  hereto  consent, 
ing.  And  that  Miyor  Willard,  Ralph  Houghton  &  Jno  Prescot  see  it 
donne. 

Consented  to  by  j"  deputies  Enwo  Rawson  Secretary 

18  ,  8  .  72  William  Todhey,  Cleric. 

Why  the  report  was  not  approved  until  thirteen 
years  after  the  actual  survey,  and  six  years  after  the 
death  of  the  surveyor,  does  not  appear  in  records. 
Neither  is  there  further  allusion  anywhere  found  to  the 
mile  appropriated  for  the  State,  and  the  provision  was 
perhaps  disregarded  at  first  and  finally  overlooked. 
The  measurements  of  the  survey  were  made  with  the 
liberal  allowance  usual  at  that  time  in  laying  out  town 
grants,  and  can  hardly  be  explained  by  the  allowance 
for  swag  of  chain  and  irregularity  of  ground,  that 
being  customarily  only  about  one  rod  in  thirty.  The 
ten-mile  line  of  Noyes  was,  by  modern  methods  of 
survey,  over  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  the  other  di- 
mension.'! were  proportionably  generous.  The  method 
of  defining  the  limits  of  a  purchase  from  the  Indians, 
liy  distances  and  courses  from  a  central  point,  was  not 
unique.  Major  Simon  Willard,  in  bargaining  for 
Concord  in  1636,  "  poynting  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  declared  that  they  had  bought  three  miles 
from  that  place  east,  west,  north  and  south,  and  the 
s''  Indians  manifested  their  free  consent  thereto."  So 
Sholan  and  the  white  men  probiibly  stood,  in  1612,  at 
the  wading-place  of  the  Nashaway,  which  was  very 
near  the  bridge  known  as  Atherton's,  and  agreed 
upon  the  transfer  of  a  tract  of  land  five  miles  north- 
erly, five  miles  southerly,  five  miles  easterly  and  three 
miles  to  Ihe  westward.  John  Prescott,  who  was  per- 
haps present  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  certainly 
the  only  one  of  the  first  proprietors  now  resident  in 
the  town,  and  acquainted  with  the  exact  terms  of  the 
compact,  accompanied  Noyes  to  see  that  the  mutual 
intention  of  grantor  and  grantees  was  satisfied.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  three-mile  base-line  was  run 
twenty-three  and  one-half  degrees  north  of  a  true  east 
and  west  course,  to  accord  with  Prescott's  knowledge 
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of  that  intent.  In  running  the  soiuhern  boundary 
Noyes  came  upon  the  north  line  of  the  Whipsuffernge 
plantation,  which  had  been  settled  by  court  grant  and 
laid  out  the  year  before.  He  could  not  therefore  com- 
plete the  rectangle  called  for  liy  .Sholan's  deed,  but 
added  a  suflicient  triangle  on  the  east  to  make  up  lor 
that  cut  off  by  this  Marlborough  grant.     The  original 
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territory  of  Lancaster  was  therefore  an  irregular  pen- 
tagon containing,  by  Noyes'  record  of  survey,  eighty 
and  two-tenths  square  miles,  but  actually  embracing 
not  far  from  one  hundred. 

The  extent  of  their  magnificent  realm  and  its  ca- 
pacity for  human  sui)port  seems  to  have  dawned  upon 
the  town  alier  the  viewing  of  their  l)oiindarics,  for  this 
year  the  restriition  of  families  to  thirty-five  was  re- 
scinded, and  a  new  ])olicy  declared  that  "soe  many  in- 
habitants bee  admitted  as  may  be  meetly  accommo- 
dated, provided  they  are  such  as  arc  acceptable." 

From  his  letters  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  Master 
Tinker  was  neither  by  physical  constitution  nor  tastes 
well  adapted  to  the  rough  life  of  the  pioneers,  and  this, 
added  to  the  fact  that  his  ambition  and  abilities  natur- 
ally demanded  a  larger  sphere  for  their  e.\ercise,  de- 
prived Lancaster  of  his  services.  In  June,  1659,  he 
had  removed  to  New  London,  Ct.,  and  died  three  years 
later,  when  on  the  high  road  to  wealth  and  political 
preferment.  There  were  accepted  as  citizens  during 
the  year  before,  Major  Simon  Willard,  Joujis  Fair- 
banks, Roger  Sumner,  Gamaliel  Heman,  Thonnis  Wil- 


der and  Daniel  Gaiens.  Wilder  was  at  once  appointed 
selectman  in  place  of  John  Tinker,  bought  the  lot 
next  north  of  the  trucking-house  and  there  resided 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  came  from  Charlestown. 
Roger  Sumner  wasof  Dorchester,  anil  was,  like  Wilder, 
a  freeman.  He  had,  in  1G5(),  married  Mary,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Joslin.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  deacon  in  the  Lancaster  Church,  although  but 
twenty-eight  years  of  age;  being  dismissed  from  the 
Dorchester  congregation  August  21),  IGGd,  "that  with 
other  Christians  at  Lanciuster  a  Church  might  be  begun 
there."  At  this  date  doubtless  Mr.  Rowlandson  was 
ordained — thougli  no  record  of  such  fact  is  found — 
and  the  church  thus  formally  organized.  Bcman  also 
came  from  Dorchester,  bringing  a  large  family.  Both 
he  and  Sumner  were  assigned  home-lots  upon  the 
Neck.  Jonas  Fairbanks,  of  Dedham,  and  Lydia  Pres- 
cott,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John,  were  the  first 
couple  whose  marriage  was  solemnized  within  the 
limits  of  Lancaster,  the  ceremony  being  performed  l)y 
John  Tinker  by  authnrity  of  special  license.  They 
set  up  their  roof-tree  upon  the  next  lot  south  of  Pres- 
cott's  on  George  Hill,  now  owned  by  Jonas  Goss. 
Daniel  Gaiens,  so  far  as  is  known,  brought  no  family 
with  him.  He  was  assigned  a  house-lot  between  Rugg 
and  Kerly  in  the  George  Hill  range. 

Major  Willard  succeeded  to  the  greater  jiortion  of 
Tinker's  Lancaster  land  rights,  and  occupied  the  house 
before  often  mentioned  as  the  first  built  in  the  town. 
Its  site  is  in  the  garden  of  Caleb  T.  Symmes.  Whether 
the  major  rebuilt  or  enlarged  the  dwelling  which  had 
been  occupied  successively  by  Waters,  Hall,  Smith 
and  Tinker  is  not  told,  but  the  Willard  home  must 
have  been  of  ample  proportions  to  fill  the  needs  of  his 
natural  and  enforced  hospitality  as  a  magistrate,  and 
also  furnish  the  suitable  accommodations  for  a  garri- 
son and  military  headquarters.  That  it  was  a  substan- 
tial structure,  largely  of  brick  or  stone,  we  know  from 
the  fact  that  at  its  abandonment  in  1C7G  it  was  partially 
blown  up,  which  means  would  not  have  been  used 
if  fire  alone  could  have  efl'ected  its  destruction.  It  was 
probably  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  being  the  chief 
garrison.  Here  Major  Willard  lived  for  about  tliir- 
teen  years,  often  called  from  home  for  ])ublic  duty, 
now  ill  Council,  now  in  "  Keeping  County  Courts,"  now 
in  exercise  of  his  military  office. 

The  three  commissioners  continued  to  appoint  select- 
men until,  in  March,  lGti4,  the  town  legally  assembled 
confirmed  all  that  had  been  done  and  recorded  in  past 
years,  and  elected  Major  Willard,  John  Pre.scott, 
Thomas  Wilder,  John  Roper  and  Ralph  Houghton 
selectmen,  empowering  them  "to  order  all  the  pru- 
dencial  afairs  of  the  towue  only  they  are  not  to  dispose 
of  lands."  This  action  of  the  people  wa.s  accompanied 
with  a  request  to  the  commissioners  to  ratify  their 
doings  and  allow  them  thereafter  the  full  liberty  of  a 
town,  to  which  they  gladly  consented.  The  General 
Court  did  not  formally  discharge  the  commissioners, 
however,  until  May  7,  1672. 
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For  several  years  the  town's  affaire  apparently  moved 
on  in  very  quiet  fashion.  Lancaster  had  become  a 
vigorous,  healthful  community,  with  as  much  indi- 
viduality as  the  jealously  paternal  nature  of  the  colo- 
nial government  would  permit.  The  few  scant  records 
of  town-meetings  tell  only  of  the  harmonious  and  com- 
monplace, for  under  the  discreet  leadership  of  Major 
Willard  and  Prescott  the  contentious  and  the  busy- 
bodies  were  soon  silenced.  That  a  minority  existed 
who  led  unedifying  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  children 
of  grace  is  now  and  then  disclosed  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Court  records,  but  seldom  were  the  sina  of 
these  such  as  would  call  for  any  court's  attention  now- 
adays. 

A  sermon-scorner,  Edmund  Parker,  who  lived 
squalidly  in  a  hovel,  was  arraigned,  convicted  and  ad- 
monished "for  neglect  of  God's  public  worship;" 
Daniel  James  was  presented  before  the  grand  jury 
"for  living  from  under  family  government;"  John 
Adams  was  summoned  to  answer  "for  lying  and  false 
dealing;"  William  Lincorne  "  for  forcing  of  himselfe 
into  the  towne  as  an  Inhabitant,"  contrary  to  law,  was 
warned  out  and  had  his  goods  attached  to  secui-e  the 
fine.  Nothing  more  criminal  than  these  examples  ap- 
pears. It  may  be  deemed  rather  complimentary  than 
otherwise  that  the  town  was  once  presented  for  not 
having  stocks;  it  had  no  use  for  them. 

January  2,  1(J71,  Cyprian  Stevens  married  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Simon  Willard,  and  the  next  year  is 
found  in  possession  of  the  "  Houseings,  Barns,  Sta- 
bles, Orchards,  Lands,  Entervales,  meadow  lying  and 
being  in  Lancaster,"  lately  the  property  of  his  father- 
in-law,  who  had  removed  to  his  Nonaicoiacus  Farm, 
then  within  the  bounds  of  Groton. 

No  record  of  the  town's  doings  between  1671  and 
1717  are  found,  save  in  the  register  of  the  proprietors' 
divisions  of  common  land.  This  lamentable  gap  in 
the  manuscript  annals  of  the  town  is  by  tradition 
attriljuted  to  the  loss  of  a  volume  of  records  by  fire. 
Whatever  church  records  may  have  existed  prior  to 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  Prentice,  in  1708,  have 
likewise  disappeared.  The  facts  of  the  town's  history 
for  this  period  of  forty-six  yeara  must  be  chiefly 
gleaned  from  county  and  State  archives. 

Daniel  Gookiu,  writing  the  year  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  war  with  the  Wampanoags,  says  the 
Nashaways  had  become  reduced  by  disease  and  battle 
with  the  Mohawks  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  families;  that 
is,  to  less  than  two  hundred  men,  women  and  children. 
Matthew,  the  Englishmen's  friend,  was  dead,  and  his 
nephew,  the  treacherous  Sam,  alias  Shoshanim,  alias 
Upchattuck,  reigned  in  his  place.  The  tribe  was  not 
only  few  in  numbers,  but  sadly  degenerate.  In  fact, 
the  average  savage  was  always  a  dirty  loafer,  often 
besotted,  who  would  not  work  so  long  as  he  could 
beg  or  live  upon  the  toil  of  the  women  of  his  wigwam. 
The  tidy  English  housewife  shuddered  whenever  she 
saw  one  entering  her  kitchen.  His  habits  were 
repulsive,  his  presence  unsavory,  his  appetite  insa- 


tiate. He  was  quick  to  take  offence,  and  never  forgot 
an  injury  or  slight. 

The  Nashaways  at  first  stood  in  great  awe  of  the 
white  men  as  superior  beings  ;  feared  their  far-reach- 
ing muskets;  hoped  for  their  protection  against  the 
predatory  Mohawks,  and  craved  the  hatchets,  knives 
and  other  skilled  handiwork  of  the  smiths,  and  the 
cloths,  kettles,  fish-hooks  and  gewgaws  of  their  traders- 
In  Sholan's  day  the  strangers  were  few  and  gracious, 
brought  with  them  valued  arts,  and  were  much  to  be 
desired  as  neighbors.  But  familiarity  cast  out  awe 
and  was  fatal  to  mutual  respect.  The  younger  war- 
riors, after  a  time,  began  to  look  askance  at  the 
increasing  power,  encroachments  and  meddlesome- 
ness of  the  English,  and  the  planters  made  little  con- 
cealment of  their  contempt  for  the  communists  of  the 
forest.  When,  in  10(53,  the  Mohawks  made  a  san- 
guinaiy  raid  into  Central  Massachusetts,  the  white 
men  stood  aloof,  offering  no  aid  to  the  children  of  the 
soil  against  the  marauders.  When  again,  in  1669,  the 
Nashaways,  Nipmucks  and  other  Massachusetts  tribes 
combined  in  an  expedition  to  wreak  vengeance  upon 
their  life-long  foes,  the  English  proftered  no  assist- 
ance. This  species  of  neighborliness  was  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten  by  the  defeated  warriors.  Most  of  the 
braves  now  possessed  guns  and  had  learned  to  use 
them  with  more  or  less  skill. 

So  early  as  16.53,  George  Adams,  who  lived  at  Wa- 
tertown,  but  claimed  proprietorship  in  Lancaster,  was 
convicted  of  selling  guns  and  strong  waters  to  Indians, 
and,  having  nothing  to  satisfy  the  law,  was  ordered  to 
be  severely  whipped  the  next  lecture  day  at  Boston. 
When  a  valuable  otter  or  beaver  skin  could  be  got  in 
exchange  for  two  or  three  quarts  of  cheap  rum,  the 
temptation  was  too  great  for  Adams,  and  he  was  per- 
haps neither  poorer  nor  less  honest  than  other  traders. 
Even  John  Tinker  broke  the  law,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion. The  red  men  had  not  learned  the  white  man's 
art  of  transmuting  grain  into  intoxicating  drink,  but 
they  had  quickly  acquired  the  taste  for  rum,  and  like 
wilful  children  indulged  their  appetites  without 
restraint  when  opportunity  offered. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  stringent  laws  restrictive 
and  prohibitory  respecting  the  sale  of  strong  drink. 
Then,  as  now,  these  laws  were  evaded  everywhere  and 
constantly.  Then  two  sure  roads  to  financial  pros- 
perity were  the  keeping  of  a  dram-shop  and  buying 
furs  of  Indians.  What  with  the  refusal  to  aid  against 
the  Mohawks,  the  peddling  of  rum.  the  greed  of  the 
peltry-buyers,  and  the  nagging  of  proselyting  preach- 
ers and  laymen — very  few  of  whom  possessed  a  tithe 
of  the  prudence  and  willingness  to  make  haste  slowly 
which  characterized  the  Apostle  Eliot — it  is  hardly  to 
be  accounted  strange  that  degenerate  sagamores, 
gacceeding  the  generous  Sholan  and  Matthew,  fol- 
lowed their  savage  instincts  ;  and  that  a  harvest  of 
blood  followed  where  folly  had  planted. 

Early  in  June,  1675,  before  the  actual  breaking  out 
of  hostilities  between  the  colonists  and  the  Wampa- 
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noagii,  it  was  suspected  that  Philip  bad  solicited  the 
assistance  of  the  Nipmucks,  and  agents  were  sent  to 
discover  their  intentions.  The  Nashaways  were  ap- 
parently not  distrusted.  The  agents  were  deceived, 
and  returned  with  renewed  pledges  of  friend.ship  from 
the  older  chiefs.  A  shrewder  me.s.senger,  Ephraini 
Curtis,  familiar  with  Indian  wiles,  in  July  came  from 
a  similar  mission,  bringing  news  that  startled  the 
Onvernor  and  Council  from  their  fanciccl  security. 
The  inland  clans  were  already  mustering  for  war,  and 
with  them  were  Shoshanim  and  Monoco,  leading  the 
Xashawaya.  The  Council  promptly  sent  a  mounted 
troop  to  treat  with  the  savages,  or  if  needful  to  "en- 
deavor to  reduce  them  by  force  of  arms."  Counting, 
in  their  foolish  self-confidence,  one  trooper  equal  to 
ten  Indians,  this  platoon,  which  should  have  been  a 
battalion,  inviteil  ambush  and  met  disastrous  defeat 
at  Mcname.set,  .August  2d.  Major  Willard,  atthchcad 
of  less  than  fifty  men,  set  out  from  Lancaster  on  the 
morning  of  August  4th,  under  instructions  from  the 
Council  "to  look  after  some  Indians  to  the  westward 
of  Lancaster,"  probably  the  Nashaways.  While  on 
the  march,  news  came  to  him  that  Brookfield  wa* 
beleaguered,  and  he  hastened  to  the  rescue,  re-enforc- 
ing the  besieged  garrison  the  same  night.  In  that 
quarter  he  remained  until  September  Sth,  five  or  six 
companies  arriving  from  the  Hay  to  join  his  command. 
Lancaster  and  Groton  were  thus  stripped  of  their 
natural  defenders,  and  wily  foes  recognized  the 
opportunity. 

The  Nashaways,  led  by  their  two  bloodthirsty  and 
cunning  sachems,  Sam  and  One-eyed  John — who  was 
also  known  as  Monoco  and  Apequinash — had  been 
conspicuous  in  the  Brookfield  fight.  On  the  loth 
of  August,  in  thi'  evening.  Captain  Moslcy  with  a 
company  of  sixty  dragoons  arrived  at  Lancaster, 
having  been  sent  thither  by  Major  Willard  to  pursue 
a  band  of  savages,  reported  to  be  skulking  in  the 
woods  about  the  frontier  settlements.  On  the  IGth 
Mosley  started  out  in  search  of  the  enemy,  but  their 
chief,  Monoco,  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
region  around,  warily  avoideil  the  troopers,  got  into 
their  rear,  and  on  August  22d  made  a  bloody  raid  upon 
Lancaster.  Daniel  (iookin  says  that  twenty  of  Philip's 
warriors  were  with  Monoco,  and  this  is  plausible,  for 
Philip,  who  came  into  thecami>  of  the  Quabaugs  with 
the  small  remnant  of  his  tribe  the  day  after  the  siege 
of  Brookfield  was  raised  by  Major  Willard,  there  met 
the  one-eyed  sachem  and  gave  him  a  generous  present 
of  wampum.  From  that  time  Philip  seems  to  have 
been  no  more  seen  in  battle,  and  if  his  men  fought  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  under  other  leaders. 

Monoco  gave  no  <juarter.  The  foray  was  made  in 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday.  The  house  of  Mordecai 
McLeoil,  which  was  the  northernmost  in  the  town 
situated  somewhere  near  the  North  Village  Cemetery, 
was  burned,  and  JIcLeod  with  his  wite  and  two 
chililren  were  murdered.  The  same  day  three  nther 
men  were  slain,  and   a  day  or  two   after  a  fourth,  all 


of  whom  were  mangled  in  a  barbarous  manner.  Two 
of  those  victims,  George  Bennett  and  Jacob  Farrar, 
Jr.,  were  heads  of  Lancaster  families;  the  others, 
William  Flagg  and  Joseph  Wheeler,  were  probably 
soldiers  detailed  for  service  here  from  Watertown  and 
Concord.  This  massacre  was  but  the  prelude  to  a 
more  terrible  tragedy,  the  nmst  sanguinary  episode  in 
Lancaster  history. 

Over  thirty  years  had  passed  since  the  building  of 
the  first  dwelling  in  the  Nashua  Valley.  There  had 
been  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  recorded  births  in 
the  town,  and,  including  the  recent  murders  by  the 
savages,  there  had  been  but  fifty-eight  deaths.  Ten 
of  the  oldest  planters  had  died  in  Lancaster  and  five 
elsewhere:  Thomas  Rowlandson,  Thomas  James, 
Thomas  Joslin,  John  Whitcomb,  Stephen  Gates, 
John  Tinker,  Edward  Breck,  Richanl  Linton,  Thomas 
Wilder,  Steven  Day,  Philip  Knight,  John  Smith, 
William  Kerly,  William  Lewis,  John  White.  The 
sons,  as  they  reached  manhood,  had  usually  sought 
wives  among  their  neighbors'  daughters,  built  homes 
on  the  paternal  acres,  and  their  families  grew  apace. 
John  Prescott  could  number  thirty-five  grandchil- 
dren, nearly  all  living  in  sight  of  the  i>ld  trucking, 
house.  With  its  two  mills,  its  skilled  mechanics,  its 
spinning-wheels  buzzing  in  every  cottage,  the  town 
was  independent  of  the  world.  Its  nearest  neighbors 
were  Groton  and  Marlborough,  ten  miles  away. 
Numerous  barns  and  granaries  attested  the  farmers' 
prosperity.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry 
had  multiplied  exceedingly.  Time  and  thrift  had 
increased  domestic  comforts.  Frame  houses,  in 
which  the  windows,  though  small,  were  glazed,  had 
succeeiled  the  gloomy  log-cabins.  Orchards  had 
come  into  bearing  and  yielded  bountifully.  All 
kinds  of  grain  fiourished.  Wheat  was  received  for 
taxes  at  six  shillings  the  bushel,  corn  at  three  shil- 
lings six  pence,  and  apples  were  sold  at  a  shilling 
per  bushel.  Potatoes  were  unknown  until  fifty  years 
later,  but  of  most  other  vegetables,  and  especially  of 
peas,  beans  and  turnips,  large  crops  were  raised. 

The  dwellings,  as  at  first,  were  mainly  in  two  scat- 
tered groups  of  about  equal  numbers,  one  occupying 
the  Neck,  the  other  extending  along  the  slope  of 
George  Hill.  But  Prescott  with  two  of  his  sons  now 
lived  near  his  grist  and  saw-mills,  a  mile  to  the  south, 
the  "mill-path''  leading  thither.  John  Moore  and 
James  Butler  had  built  upi>n  Wataquadock.  Several 
of  the  houses  were  more  or  less  fortified,  being  fur- 
nished with  flankers  or  surrounded  with  a  stockade. 
Of  those  known  were:  Prescott's,  at  the  mills  ;  Rich- 
ard Wheeler's,  in  South  Lancaster ;  Thomas  Saw- 
yer's, not  far  north  from  the  house  of  Sally  Case,  his 
descendant ;  Rev.  Joseph  Rowlaudson's  and  Cyprian 
Stevens'.  It  is  supposed  that  a  few  soldiers  from 
the  older  towns  were  distributed  among  these  garri- 
sons. 

The  Christian  Indians,  despite  the  flagrant  abuse 
with  which  they  were  treated  after  the  breaking  out 
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of  war,  generally  proved  faithful  to  the  English,  and 
their  services  as  scouts  were  invaluable.  Among 
these  none  deserves  better  to  be  honored  in  Lancas- 
ter story  than  James  Wiser,  alias  Quanapaug  or 
Quanapohit,  whose  courage  and  fidelity  would  have 
saved  the  town  from  the  massacre  of  1676,  had  not 
his  timely  warning  been  unwisely  discredited  by  the 
apparently'  lethargic  Governor  and  his  slumberous 
Council. 

Quanapaug  was  a  Nashaway,  for  he  owned  lands  at 
Washacum  in  1670.  He  was  so  noted  for  his  brave 
conduct  in  the  contests  between  the  English  and  the 
Wamjianoags,  when  he  served  as  captain  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  that  Philip  had  given  orders  to  his  lieu- 
tenants that  he  must  be  shown  no  mercy  if  captured. 
Governor  Leveret  having  ordered  that  scouts  should 
be  sent  out  to  a.scertain  something  of  the  numbers, 
condition  and  plans  of  the  foe.  Major  Gookin  selected 
James  Quanapaug  and  Job  Kattenanit  for  this  peril- 
ous enterprise,  and  these  two  men,  carrying  a  little 
"  parcht  meal"  for  sustenance  and  armed  only  with 
knives  and  hatchets,  made  the  terrible  journey  ol 
eighty  miles  upon  snow-shoes  to  the  Indians'  camp 
at  Menameset,  setting  out  from  Cambridge  December 
30th.  They  were  greatly  mistrusted  and  their  lives 
threatened  by  some  of  the  Indians ;  but  fortunately 
James  found  a  powerful  friend  in  Monoco,  who  re- 
spected him  as  a  brave  comrade  in  the  Mohawk  War, 
and  took  him  into  his  own  wigwam.  But  James 
knew  that  his  every  motion  was  watched  by  suspi- 
cious enemies,  and  that  even  Monoco's  protection 
might  be  powerless  in  the  presence  of  Philip,  who 
was  expected  soon.  Finding  that  a  meeting  with 
that  dangerous  personage  was  inevitable  if  he  de- 
layed longer,  and  having  effected  the  main  purpose  of 
his  errand,  he  escaped  by  stratagem,  and  on  the  24th 
of  January,  1676,  brought  to  the  Massachusetts  au- 
thorities full  information  respecting  the  hostile  camp, 
and  especially  the  intentions  of  the  sagamores;  Mo- 
noco declaring  that  "they  would  fall  upon  Lancaster, 
Groton,  Marlborough,  Sudbury  and  Medfield,  and 
that  the  first  thing  they  would  do  should  be  to  cut 
down  Lancaster  bridge,  so  to  hinder  their  flight  and 
assistance  coming  to  them,  and  that  they  intended  to 
fall  upon  them  in  about  twenty  days  from  Wednesday 
last." 

It  can  scarcely  be  believed,  but  the  result  proves 
that  no  heed  was  paid  to  this  seasonable  warning; 
no  steps  were  taken  to  ward  off  the  coming  blow.  A 
body  of  troops,  who  had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  flee- 
ing Narragansetts  not  far  from  Marlborough,  had, 
less  than  a  week  before,  because  of  a  lack  of  provi- 
sions, been  withdrawn  to  Boston  instead  of  being 
used  to  garrison  the  threatened  towns.  Even  the 
chief  military  oflicer  of  the  State,  Daniel  Gookin, 
afterwards  confessed  that  the  report  of  Quanapaug 
"  was  not  then  credited  as  it  should  have  been,  and 
consequently  no  so  good  means  used  to  prevent  it,  or 
at  least  to  have  lain  in  ambushmcnts  for  the  enemy." 


The  fact  is,  little  energy  or  skill  of  generalship  was 
shown  then  or  afterwards,  and  the  savages  wreaked 
their  vengeance  in  due  time  upon  all  the  towns 
named  according  to  Monoco's  programme. 

Meanwhile  some  premonition  of  the  approaching 
tempest  reached  the  valley  of  the  Nashua,  and  in 
fear  and  discouragement  the  people  wrought  at  such 
defences  as  were  possible.  The  outlying  houses  were 
abandoned  or  visited  only  by  day.  The  chief  mili- 
tary oflicer,  Henry  Kerly,  the  minister  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  other  prominent  citizens  finally  went  to 
Boston  to  beg  for  additional  soldiers.  In  their  ab- 
sence the  storm  burst  upon  the  devoted  town.  About 
ten  o'clock  at  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  Job 
Kattenanit  reached  the  door  of  Major  Gookin  in 
Cambridge,  half  dead  with  fatigue.  He  had  left  his 
wife  and  children  in  the  hostile  camp  at  New  Brain- 
tree,  and  traveled  night  and  day  to  notify  his  Eng- 
lish friends  of  their  imminent  peril.  He  confirmed 
every  word  that  his  fellow-spy,  Quanapaug,  had 
told.  On  the  morrow  Lancaster  was  to  be  assaulted, 
an<l  Job  had  seen  the  war-party  of  "  about  400  "  start 
out  upon  their  bloody  errand. 

Shortly  after  the  attack  upon  the  Narragansett 
fort,  December  19th,  the  remnant  of  that  tribe,  of 
which  about  five  hundred  were  reputed  "stout  war- 
riors," abandoned  their  homes.  Late  in  January 
they  joined  the  Quabaugs  and  Nashaways  in  their 
winter-quarters.  The  snow  lay  deep  in  the  woods 
and  the  weather  had  been  of  unwonted  severity,  but 
before  the  close  of  the  month  a  thaw  suddenly  swept 
away  the  snow,  and  the  country  became  again  passa- 
ble. Philip,  with  his  feeble  following,  seems  to  have 
lost  that  importance  as  a  military  leader  which 
tradition  has  persisted  in  attributing  to  him,  and  had 
become  at  best  only  an  artful  political  general ;  mali- 
ciously instigating  animosities,  but  never  appearing 
in  the  fight,  and  often  overruled  in  council.  Quana- 
paug reported  the  fighting  men  at  Menameset  to  be 
"the  Nipmuk  Indians,  the  Quabaug  Indians,  the 
Pacachooge  Indians,  the  Weshakum  and  Nashaway 
Indians."  The  accession  .of  the  Narragansetts  more 
than  doubled  the  force,  and  a  part  of  them  partici- 
pated in  the  raid  upon  Lancaster,  which  was  led  by 
.Shoshanim  and  Monoco,  of  Nashaway,  Muttaump,  of 
Quabaug,  Quinnapin,  a  Narragansett  sachem,  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Philip,  and  probably  Pakashoag  and 
Matoonas,  of  the  Nipmucks.  The  unqualified  state- 
ment made  by  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  in  his 
Century  Sermon,  that  Philip  was  present  at  the 
burning  of  Lancaster  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  it 
must  be  said,  wholly  lacks  the  support  of  any  con- 
temporary authority.  Sewall  in  his  diary  speaks  of 
Maliompe  (alias  of  Muttaump)  as  "the  general  at 
Lancaster;"  and  some  slight  deference  may  have 
been  paid  to  that  sachem  by  the  others  to  ensure 
concert  of  action  ;  but  Sagamore  Sam  and  Monoco 
doubtless  planned  the  attack.  From  his  prominence 
in  the  subsequent  correspondence  with  the  authorities 
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and  the  price  set  upon  his  head,  it  is  evident  that  in 
[io|iiilar  estimation,  Shoslianira  was  at  least  second 
devil,  Pliilip  being  first. 

Awalcened  to  the  emergency,  Major  (Joolcin  lias- 
tened  to  consult  with  his  neighbor, Thomas  Danlorth. 
a  member  of  the  Council,  ami  a  post-rider  was  at 
once  despatched  to  order  what  soldiers  there  were 
stationed  at  Concord  and  Marlborouph  to  the  aid  of 
Lancaster,  .\bout  Ibrty  men,  the  company  ol'  Cap- 
tain Wadsworth,  were  on  duty  at  the  latter  place. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  at  break  of 
day,  Thursday,  February  10th,  this  little  force,  under 
their  gallant  commander,  marched  immediately  for 
Lancaster  Bridge,  ten  miles  distant.  They  reached  it 
to  find  the  planks  removed  so  as  edeclually  to  [irevent 
the  pas>age  of  horsemen — the  river  being  unfordable 
at  that  .season  ;  but  the  troopers  did  not  arrive  to  be 
of  assistance.  Captain  Wadsworth  forced  his  way 
over,  and,  avoiding  an  ambush  laid  on  the  main 
road,  safely  marched  by  another  route  to  the  garri- 
son-house of  Cyprian  Stevens,  near  the  North  Bridge, 
and  only  a  ritle-shot  distant  from  the  minister's. 

The  a.ssault  of  the  savages  was  made  at  sunrise, 
and  simultaneously  in  five  places.  The  people  were 
nearly  all  in  shelter  of  the  feebly  fortified  garrison- 
houses,  .lobn  Ball,  who  had  for  some  reason  re- 
mained in  his  own  dwelling,  was  butchered  together 
witli  his  wife  and  an  infant;  and  two  older  children 
were  carried  away  captive.  Though  the  position  of 
Ball's  house  is  not  exactly  known,  it  was  probably  on 
the  (ieorge  Hill  range.  At  .John  Prescott's,  his 
prand.son,  Kpbraim  Sawyer,  was  killed.  Of  the  gar- 
rison of  Bichard  Wheeler,  which  was  in  .South  Lan- 
caster, five  were  slain:  Richard  Wheeler,  Jonas  Fair- 
banks, Joshua  Fairbanks,  Henry  Farrar  and  another 
unknown.  The  first  three  were  shot  by  Indians,  who 
climbed  upon  the  roof  of  the  barn  and  could  thence 
fire  down  over  the  palisade.s.  The  other  two  were 
waylaid  while  out  of  the  garrison  upon  some  errand. 

But  the  chief  slaughter  was  at  the  central  garrison, 
that  of  the  minister.  For  about  two  hours  the  sav- 
ages beset  this  house  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
pouring  bullets  upon  it  "  like  hail,"  and  wounding 
several  of  its  defenders,  among  whom  was  the  com- 
mander, P^nsign  .lohn  Divoll.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  stockade  about  the  house  and  its  rear  flanker 
was  unfinished  and  useless.  The  besiegers  were 
therefore  able,  without  much  exposure,  to  push  a 
curt  loaded  with  t1a.\  and  hemp  from  the  barn,  up 
against  a  lean-to  in  the  rear,  and  fire  it.  One  heroic 
man  rushed  out  and  extinguished  the  kindling 
Hames  ;  but  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  succeeded,  and 
soon  the  inmates  of  the  burning  house  had  to  choose 
between  death  by  lire  and  the  merciless  rage  of  the 
yelling  demons  that  stood  in  wait  for  them  without. 
There  were  forty-two  persons  in  the  dwelling  accord- 
ing to  the  best  contemporary  authorities,  of  whom 
twelve  were  men.  By  some  marvel  of  daring  or 
speed  or  strategy,  Ephraim  Roper  burst  through  the 


horde  of  savages  and  escaped.  Eleven  men  were 
killed,  and  the  women  and  chihlren  that  survived 
this  day  of  horrors  were  dragged  away  captive. 

We  gather  our  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  the 
massacre  and  captivity  mostly  from  the  pious  narra- 
tive of  .Mrs.  Rowlandson,  first  printed  in  lfiS2.  No 
literary  work  of  its  period  in  America  can  boast  equal 
evidence  of  enduring  popular  favor  with  this  of  a 
comparatively  uneducated  Lancaster  woman;  and 
very  few  books  in  any  age  or  tongue  have  been  hon- 
ored with  more  editions,  if  we  excejit  the  imagina- 
tive masterpieces  of  inspired  genius.  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son  states  that  there  were  thirty-seven  in  the  house, 
and  that  twenty-four  were  carried  captive,  twelve 
were  slain  and  one  escaped.  It  is  probable  that  she 
omits  five  soldiers  casually  stationed  in  the  garrison. 
She  gives  do  names  and  a  full  list  of  the  victims  can- 
not now  be  made.  The  following  includes  all  that 
are  known  : 

Killed  in  RotelittuUoti  Garriton. 
Rnstgn  John  DiToll. 
.loeiah  Divoll,  son  of  John,  aged  7. 
Daniel  Gnlns. 
MtrAbam  Jonlin,  aged  26. 
lohn  Mncl.ond. 

Thumafi  Rowlandson,  nephew  of  the  niiniflter,  age*l  19. 
lohn  Kettle,  aged  36. 
lohn  Kettle,  Jr. 

lowph  Kettle,  son  of  John,  aged  10. 
Mrs  Kllzjibeth  Kerley,  wife  of  Lieut.  Henry. 
William  Kerley,  son  of  Lieut.  Henry,  aged  17. 
loseph  Kerley,  do.,  aged  7. 

Mn*  Priscilla  Roper,  wife  of  Ephraim. 
I'ri^-illa,  child  of  Ephraim,  aged  3. 
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.Mrs  Mary  Rowlandson,  wife  of  the  minister,  ransomed. 
.Mary  Rowlandson,  daughter  of  the  minister,  aged  III.  ransomed. 
Sarah  Rowlandson,  do.,  aged  fi,  wounded  A  died  F«b.  18. 

.fo«eph  Rowlandson,  son  of  the  minister,  aged  13,  ninsomed. 
Mrs  Hannah  Divoll,  wife  of  Knsign  John,  ransomed, 
.lohn  Divoll,  Bon  of  Ensign  John,  aged  I'^,  died  raplivo? 
William  Divoll,        ilo.,  aged  4,  ransomed. 

Hannah  Divoll,  daughter  of  do.,  aged  0,  died  captive  ? 
Mrs  .\nn  Joslin,  wife  of  .\l)rBham,  killed  in  captivity. 
Iteatrice  Josltn,  daughter  of  Abraham,  do. 
.loseph  Joslin,  brother  of  .\braham,  aged  16. 
Henry  Kerley,  son  of  Lieut.  Henry,  aged  18. 
Hannah  Kerley,  daughter  of  do.,  aged  13. 
Mary  Kerley,  do.,  aged  10. 

Martha  Kerley,        do.,  aged  4. 

A  child  Kerley,  name  *  age  unknown. 
MrsElizalieth  Kettle,  wife  of  John,  ransomed. 
Sarah  Kettle,  daughter  of  John,  aged  14,  escaped. 
Jonathan  Kettle,  son  of  John,  aged  .5. 

A  child  Kettle,  daughter  .lo.  20 

Ephraim  Roper  alone  cscaited  during  the  assault.  1 


One  of  Wadworth's  soldiers,  George  Harrington, 
was  slain  near  Prescott's  Mills,  a  few  days  later,  and 
.lohn  Roper  fell  on  the  day  the  town  was  abandoned. 
.\s  the  total  casualties  by  reliable  authorities  were 
fifty-five,  the  names  of  seven  sutl'erers  remain  un- 
known. The  other  garrisons  made  successful  resis- 
tance, and  the  Indians,  after  plundering  and  burn- 
ing most  of  the  abandoned  houses,  withdrew  with 
their    terror-stricken    prisoners    to     the    summit    of 
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George  Hill,  and  passed  that  night  in  triumphal 
orgies,  cooking  and  feasting  on  the  spoils  of  the 
farm-yards  and  storehouses.  "This,"  writes  Mrs. 
Rowlandson,  "  was  the  dolefullest  night  that  ever  my 
eyes  saw.  Oh,  the  roaring  and  singing,  and  dancing 
and  yelling  of  those  black  creatures  in  the  night, 
which  made  the  place  a  lively  resemblance  of  hell.'' 
By  Saturday  afternoon  most  of  the  blood-stained 
crew  were  again  in  their  camps  at  Menameset. 

The  mounted  companies  arrived  the  next  day,  and 
drove  away  the  skulkers  engaged  in  plunder.  The 
minister  and  Captain  Kerly  returned  in  time  to  as- 
sist in  burying  the  mangled  and  charred  relics  of 
their  dead  relatives  and  neighbors.  Those  of  the  in- 
habitants who  had  a  place  of  retreat  in  the  seaward 
towns  and  means  to  remove,  soon  fled,  and  those  who 
were  forced  to  remain  behind  crowded  into  the 
strong  garrisons  of  Thomas  Sawyer  and  Cyprian 
Stevens.  With  them  were  eighteen  soldiers.  Thence 
they  sent  forth,  March  11th,  an  eloquently  pitiful  ap- 
peal to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  help  to  re- 
move to  a  place  of  safety. 

On  March  26th,  Major  Willard  sent  a  troop  of 
forty  horsemen,  with  carts,  who  carried  the  sur- 
vivors and  some  portion  of  their  goods  and  provi- 
sions to  Concord.  The  buildings  not  before  de- 
stroyed were  soon  after  burned  by  the  Indians,  two 
only  being  left  standing  in  the  town — presumably 
those  of  Butler  and  Moore,  upon  Wataquadock. 

The  valley  of  the  Nashua,  blood-stained  and  dis- 
figured by  fire-blackened  ruins,  lay  desolate,  and  so 
remained  during  four  years.  The  quick  succeeding 
raids  of  the  stealthy  foe  spread  dismay  even  to  the 
sea-coast  throughout  the  English  plantations.  No 
outlying  town  but  experienced  their  barbarity,  and 
several  were  abandoned.  The  contest,  one  of  racial 
antipathy,  was  now  mutually  recognized  as  for  ex- 
istence. In  the  knowledge  of  the  horrors  of  defeat, 
the  white  men  fought  with  the  courage  of  despera- 
tion, and  soon  learned  to  meet  the  cunning  tactics  of 
the  savages  with  superior  wiles.  The  Indians,  un- 
able to  procure  a  regular  supply  of  food,  and  often 
nearly  starved,  were  gathered  into  villages  on  both 
sides  of  the  Connecticut  a  few  miles  above  North- 
field.  Early  in  April  the  head  sachem  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts,  Canonchet,  whose  controlling  genius  held 
together  the  incongruous  alliance  of  rival  tribes,  was 
fortunately  captured  and  put  to  death.  Distrust  and 
jealousy  soon  liegan  their  work,  and  a  few  days  later 
Philip  was  on  his  way  with  the  Nashaways  to  their 
hunting-grounds  about  Wachusett.  Quinnapin  ac- 
companied him,  with  a  portion  of  the  Narragansetts, 
and  with  him  was  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  his  prisoner,  the 
servant  of  Weetanioo,  one  of  his  three  wives.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Nipmucks  and  Quabaugs  soon  joined 
them. 

Messengers  were  sent  to  Wachusett  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Boston  to  negotiate  for  the  redemption  of  the 
captives  and   especially    Mrs.    Rowlandson.     Philip 


fiercely  opposed  any  bargaining  with  the  English,  but 
his  blood-thirsty  counsels  no  longer  found  listening 
ears.  Some  of  the  prisoners  had  fallen  under  the 
tomahawk,  and  others  had  succumbed  to  exposure 
and  starvation.  Most  of  the  survivors  were  freed 
during  May,  for  a  stipulated  ransom.  The  Nashaway 
sagamore,  though  yet  far  from  humble,  was  evidently 
tired  of  hostilities.  If  we  may  believe  his  own  letter 
to  the  Governor,  he  even  journeyed  to  the  villages  of 
the  river  Indians  to  recover  certain  captives  there. 
Tn  his  absence.  Captain  Henchman,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Tom  Dublet,  an  Indian  scout,  surprised  a 
party  of  thirty-six  Indians  fishing  at  Washacum,  of 
whom  he  killed  seven  and  captured  the  others.  The 
prisoners  were  mostly  women  and  children,  and 
among  them  were  the  wives  and  sons  of  Shoshanim 
and  Muttaump.  After  this  stroke  of  ill  fortune,  the 
proud  boasting  of  the  sagamores  was  turned  to  ser- 
vile supplication.  Philip  and  Quinnapin,  fearing 
treachery,  fled  to  their  own  land. 

Early  in  September,  the  harassed  and  repentant 
chiefs,  Shoshanim,  Monoco  and  Muttaump,  worn  out 
with  privation  and  trusting  to  some  alleged  promise 
of  pardon  from  the  Council,  surrendered  themselves 
and  their  men  at  Cocheco.  September  26th,  the 
three  sagamores  with  others  were  hanged  at  Boston. 
Their  wives  and  children,  with  other  undistinguished 
captives,  were  sold  as  slaves  and  shipped  to  the  Ber- 
mudas. The  score  or  two  of  the  Nashaways  that  may 
have  escaped  or  were  allowed  to  go  free  joined  the 
Pennacooks.  The  Indian  who  captured  Hannah 
Dustin,  in  1697,  and  was  killed  by  her,  was  one  who 
had  lived  in  Lanca.ster.  A  few  who  had  embraced 
Christianity,  like  Quanapaug  and  George  Tahanto, 
probably  dwelt  at  Natick.  The  tribal  history  of  the 
Nashaways  had  reached  its  finis. 
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The  Lancaster  exiles  were  widely  scattered  as  they 
sought  refuge  with  relatives  and  friends  in  the  Bay 
towns.  Many  of  them,  so  soon  as  bullet  and  gallows 
had  avenged  their  slain  kindred  and  made  return 
possible,  looked  with  longing  towards  their  farms,  or- 
L'hards  and  gardens,  purchased  so  dearly  wilh  years 
of  toil  and  anxiety,  and  final  blood  sacrifice.  But 
first  shelter  had  to  be  built  and  leave  of  court  ob- 
tained ;  for  the  re-occupation  of  a  deserted  town,  by 
an  order  of  General  Court,  was  placed  in  the  same 
class  with  new  plantations,  requiring  preliminary 
petition  and  the  appointment  of  a  fatherly  committee 
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to  view,  Hinl  liear,  and  consider,  and  order,  iind  enjoin 
obedience  to,  a  form  and  manner  of  resettlement. 
Probably  some  buildings  were  erected  and  some  of 
the  proprietors  were  upon  their  lands  when  John 
Prescott,  with  two  of  his  sons,  his  two  sons-in-law, 
Thiiinas  Sawyer  and  John  Rugg,  his  grandson, 
Thcinias  Sawyer,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Wilder,  John 
Moure  and  Josiah  White,  sent  to  the  court  their  pe- 
tition, in  lti7S*,  iisking  for  a  committee  that  they 
might,  together  with  others,  speedily  "proceed  to  set- 
tle the  place  with  comfort  and  encouragement.''  The 
committee  were  appointed  and,  although  no  record  of 
their  conclusions  is  known  to  exist,  births  in  Lancas- 
ter were  recorded  during  1()79  and  1680.  In  1681 
Kcventcen  or  eighteen  families  had  returned  and  peti- 
tioned for  exemption  from  "country  rates"  success- 
fully. 

Their  minister  was  not  with  them.  In  April,  1677. 
Mr.  Rowlandson  had  accepted  liberal  offers  from 
Wetherstield,  and  was  settled  as  colleague  to  Rev. 
(iershom  Biilkeley.  In  that  office  he  died,  aged  forty- 
seven  years,  November  24,  1078,  "  much  lamented." 
In  December,  1681,  John  I'rescott,  the  founder  and 
the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  town,  died.  The  meet- 
ing-house having  been  burned  during  or  after  the 
destruction  of  the  town,  a  new  one  was  built  upon 
the  same  site,  probably  in  1684.  Among  the  new- 
comers was  Samuel  Carter,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  1660,  who  bought  the  Kerly  homestead 
on  (ioorge  Hill,  and  probably  served  the  people  as 
teacher  and  minister  for  a  time,  but  accepted  a  call  to 
Groton  in  16'.I2.  His  sons  continued  in  Lancaster, 
and  the  family  so  multiplied  that  the  Carters  soon 
rivaled  the  Wilders  and  Willards  in  the  town  census. 
William  Woodrop  and  Edward  Oakes  also  temporarily 
preached  here,  but  there  was  no  regular  pastor  until 
December  3,  1690,  when  John  W'hiting,  a  Harvard 
graduate  of  168.3,  was  ordained,  after  preaching  on 
probation  for  nine  months. 

Upon  the  revolutionary  depo.sition  of  Andros  by  the 
people,  in  1689,  the  magistrates  and  other  prominent 
gentlemen  of  the  colony  recommended  the  towns  to 
tend  instructed  delegates  to  form  an  Assembly  and 
assume  the  responsibility  of  reorganizing  the  govern- 
ment until  orders  should  be  received  from  England. 
Lancaster's  action  in  response  was  the  election  of 
Ralph  Houghton  as  representative,  instructed  to  favor 
the  rc-assuniption  of  government  by  the  Governor  and 
assistants  elected  in  168l>.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  last  public  service  of  Ralph  Houghton  for  the 
town.  He  spent  the  declining  years  of  life  with  a 
son  in  Milton,  where  he  died  in  l7"-">.  At  his  departure 
the  most  able  man  of  affairs  in  the  town  was  John 
Houghton,  second  of  the  name,  and  upon  him  the 
duties  of  town  clerk  devolved. 

Soon  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  again  menaced 
the  frontier,  and  a  general  retreat  of  the  inhabitants 
was  imminent,  when  a  special  act  was  passed  forbid- 
ding removal  from  outlying  towns  under  severe  pen- 


alty. One  of  the  towns  named  in  the  ait  was  Lan- 
caster. Some  hunters,  in  April,  1692,  reported  seeing 
about  three  hundred  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wachusett,  and  they  were  suspected  of  hostile  designs. 
By  day  or  night  mothers  grew  pale  at  every  half-heard 
cry  of  bird  or  beast,  imagining  it  the  death-shriek  of 
a  dear  one,  or  the  dread  war-whoop  of  the  savage. 
The  able-bodied  men  and  boys  had  to  delve  all  day  in 
the  planting  season,  or  expect  to  starve  the  next 
winter,  and  their  unintermitling  toil  ill  fitted  them  to 
watch  every  second  night,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do 
in  garrison.  If  they  remained  in  their  unfortified 
houses  they  were  exposed  to  worse  than  death  in  case 
of  an  attack.  But  they  could  hope  for  little  help  from 
the  Kay  towns. 

There  were  now  eight  garrisons  in  Lancaster: — 
.Tosiah  White's,  of  ten  men,  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
Neck  ;  Philip  Goss',  nine  men,  near  the  North  River 
bridge;  Thomas  Sawyer's,  eleven  men,  in  central 
South  Lancaster;  Nathaniel  Wilder's,  eight  men,  at 
the  old  trucking-house  site  on  George  Hill ;  Ephraim 
Roper's,  seven  men,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Wilder's; 
Lieut.  Thomas  Wilder's,  thirteen  men,  on  the  Old 
Common;  Ensign  John  Moore's,  eight  men,  on  Wata- 
quadock;  Henry  Willard's,  eight  men,  at  Still  River. 
These  embraced  fifty  families,  and  indicate  a  popula- 
tion of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

July  18,  1692,  a  small  band  of  Indians  surprised 
the  family  of  Peter  Joslin,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Neck,  while  he  was  absent  in  the  field,  killed  Mrs. 
.Sarah  Joslin,  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitcomb  and  three 
young  children,  and  took  away  as  prisoners  Elizabeth 
Howe,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  .Joslin,  and  Peter  Joslin,  aged 
about  six  years.  The  boy  was  butchered  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Elizabeth,  a  girl  of  sixteen  years,  when  the 
Indians  approached  the  house,  was  singing  at  the 
spinning-wheel,  and  tradition  says  escaped  the  fate  of 
her  sister  because  of  her  captors'  admiration  for  her 
song.  She  was  ransomed  from  Canada  after  four  years 
of  captivity. 

For  several  years  the  townspeople  lived  in  a  state  of 
continual  "watch  and  ward,"  plowing,  sowing  and 
reaping  in  fear  of  the  skulking,  relentless  foe.  There 
were  occasional  alarms,  the  garrisons  were  strength- 
ened at  great  expense  of  labor,  and  in  ihiiii  the  whole 
community  huddled  together  for  defence  at  every 
rumor  of  danger.  The  town  became  very  much  im- 
poverished, and  the  General  Court  allowed  them 
twenty  pounds  "  for  encouragement,"  October  20, 1694. 
One  Sabbath,  in  the  autumn  of  1695,  Abraham 
Wheeler,  when  on  his  way  from  Sawyer's  garrison  to 
his  own  house  near  the  river,  was  mortally  wounded 
by  an  Indian  lying  in  wait  for  him.  Sejitember  11, 
1697,  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  men  were  many  of 
them  in  their  fields  or  at  their  own  houses,  and  the 
garrison  gates  were  open,  a  band  of  savages  who  had 
been  larking  in  the  woodland  watching  for  a  favorable 
opportunity,  made  a  sudden  dash  upon  the  western 
portion  of  the  settlement.     Their  plan  had  been  to 
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first  carry  by  assault  the  garrison  of  Thomas  Sawyer, 
but  as  they  were  preparing  to  rush  upon  it,  Jabez 
Fairbank  galloped  at  full  speed  into  the  gate  coming 
from  his  own  house,  and  the  Indians,  supposing  that 
they  were  discovered — though  such  was  not  the  fact — 
turned  their  attack  upon  those  in  the  fields  and 
defenceless  houses.  They  surprised  the  families  of 
Ephraim  Roper,  the  widow  John  Rugg,  Jonathan 
Fairbank,  John  Scateand  Daniel  Hudson,  murdering 
capturing  or  wounding  nearly  every  member  of  them, 
and  burning  their  houses  and  barns.  Meeting  the 
minister,  Rev.  John  Whiting,  at  a  distance  from  the 
garrison,  they  attempted  to  take  him  captive,  but  "he 
chose  rather  to  fight  to  the  last,"  and  was  slain  and 
scalped.  Ephraim  Roper's  was  a  strongly  garrisoned 
house,  and  that  of  Daniil  Hudson  was  lortitied.  The 
killed  numbered  nineteen,  the  captives  eight,  five  of 
whom  ultimately  returned  ;  two  others  wounded,  re- 
covered. Capt.  Thomas  Bnnvn  with  fifty  men  pursued 
the  enemy  for  two  days,  during  which  they  came 
upon  the  mangled  corpse  of  one  of  the  captured 
women,  probably  Joanna  or  Elizabeth  Hudson,  whom 
the  retreating  savages  had  slain. 

Utterly  disheartened,  the  people  in  their  new  dis- 
tress ai)pealed  for  exemption  from  taxes,  aid  to  pro- 
cure a  minister  and  the  help  of  soldiers  in  their  gar- 
risons. They  were  given  only  twenty  pounds.  As 
temporary  preachers,  John  Robinson,  Samuel  Whit- 
man and  John  Jones  served  them  in  the  pulpit,  and 
In  May,  1701,  Mr.  Andrew  Gardner,  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate of  1096,  was  invited  to  preach.  The  following 
September  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  their 
settled  pastor.  Before  this  the  minister's  salary  had 
been  in  part  paid  by  an  annual  assessment  of  ten 
shillings  upon  each  original  home-lot.  As  these  lots 
were  many  of  ihtra  abandoned,  and  the  rule  in  other 
reispects  bore  unequally  upon  the  proprietors,  the  Leg- 
islature, upon  petition,  ordered  the  levying  of  their 
church  rate  upon  all  inhabitants  in  the  same  way  as 
other  taxes. 

The  regular  garrisons  in  1704  were  eleven  in  num- 
ber, and  their  location  and  the  number  of  their  fam- 
ilies mark  a  very  important  change  in  the  growth  of 
the  town.  As  one  bloody  raid  after  another  strewed 
the  slope  of  George  Hill  with  ruins,  the  fact  that  in  a 
military  sense  the  east  side  of  the  rivers  was  much 
the  more  secure  from  surprise,  and  the  most  defensible, 
became  obvious  ;  and  thither  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion tended.  The  garrisons  on  the  Neck  were  :  Ser- 
geant Josiah  White's,  seven  men  ;  Ensign  Peter  Jos- 
lin's,  nine  men.  Those  on  the  west  side  were:  Rev. 
Andrew  Gardner's,  nine  men  ;  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wil- 
der's,  on  George  Hill,  seven  men  ;  and  John  Pres- 
cott's,  four  men,  at  the  corn-mill.  East  of  the  rivers 
were:  At  Bride  Cake  Plain  (now  the  Old  Common), 
Capt.  Thomas  Wilder's,  fifteen  men.  Upon  Wataqua- 
dock  and  eastward:  John  Moore's,  nine  men  ;  Josiah 
Whctoomb's,  eight  men  ;  Gamaliel  Beman's,  eight 
men.    At  Still  River:  Simon  Willard'g,  twelve  men. 


At  Bare  Hill :  John  Priest's,  ten  men.  There  were 
seventy-six  families,  indicating  a  population  of  about 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five,  of  which  two-thirds 
lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  rivers.  The  only  inn- 
keeper was  Nathaniel  Wilder,  who  had  for  twenty 
years  been  "  licensed  to  sell  beer,  ale,  cider,  rum,  etc." 

In  the  summer  of  1704  a  large  force  of  French  and 
Indians,  under  "  Monsieur  Boocore,''  who  had  de- 
signed the  destruction  of  Northampton,  finding  that 
place  prepared,  became  disorganized.  A  portion  re- 
turned to  Canada,  but  about  four  hundred  determined 
upon  a  raid  eastward.  On  Monday,  July  Slst,  early 
in  the  morning,  this  force  made  a  furious  onslaught 
upon  Lancaster,  and  first,  as  usual,  upon  the  George  Hill 
garrisons.  The  brave  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Wilder 
was  here  mortally  wounded.  Re-inforcements  from 
Marlborough  and  other  towns,  under  Captains  William 
Tyng  and  Thomas  Howe,  jiromptly  came,  and  the 
enemy  were  finally  driven  off  with  considerable  loss. 
Be-sides  Lieut.  Wilder,  threesoldiers — Abraham  Howe, 
Benjamin  Hutchins  and  Joh;i  Spaulding — were  killed. 
A  French  officer  of  note  among  the  assailants  was 
also  slain,  "  which  so  exasperated  their  spirits  that  in 
revenge  they  fired  the  Meeting-house,  killed  several 
cattle  and  burned  many  out-houses."  Four  dwellings 
at  least  were  destroyed — those  of  Ephraim  Wilder, 
Samuel  Carter  and  Thomas  Ross  upon  George  Hill, 
and  that  of  Philip  Goss  near  the  meeting-house  and 
upon  the  same  site  as  the  Rowlandson  garrison  de- 
stroyed in  1676. 

Hostile  bauds  continued  to  prowl  about  the  frontier 
towns  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  occasionally 
scalping  some  unfortunate  victim.  During  the  alarm 
after  one  of  these  murders  a  pitiful  accident  deprived 
Lancaster  of  her  third  minister.  On  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 26th,  in  the  night,  Samuel  Prescott — being  the 
sentinel  on  duty  at  the  garrisoned  house  of  Rev.  An- 
drew Gardner,  walking  his  beat  within  the  stockade 
— suddenly  saw  a  man  "  coming  down  out  of  the  upper 
flanker,"  and  having  challenged  him  twice  and  re- 
ceiving no  reply,  he  fired  n]ion  him,  in  his  surprise 
supposing  him  to  be  "an  Indian  enemy."  To  his 
own  grief  and  horror,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
community,  it  was  found  that  he  had  mortally 
wounded  the  minister,  who  had  gone  up  into  the 
watch-tower  over  the  flanker  to  keep  guard  by  himself, 
probably  in  diotrustof  the  wakefulness  of  the  sentinels, 
who  had  been  scouting  in  the  woods  all  day.  The 
following  May,  Rev.  John  Prentice  began  his  ministry 
in  Lancaster,  and  on  December  4,  1705,  married  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  not  ordained  until 
March  29,  1708.  For  nearly  two  years  the  Sabbath 
exercises  were  held  at  the  parsonage,  there  being  no 
meeting-house. 

October  15,  1705,  the  savages  again  invaded  the 
town.  There  were  at  this  date  two  saw-mills  in  Lan- 
caster, Thomas  Sawyer,  Jr.,  having,  in  1698  or  1699, 
built  one  upon  Dean's — now  called  Goodridge's — 
Brook,   at  the  existing  dam   near  the   Deer's-horn's 
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.School-house.  At  lliia  mill  iW-  Iiuliaiis  capturud 
Tliomas  Sawyer,  Jr.,  his  son  Elias,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
and  John  Bigelow,  a  carpenter  of  Marlborough.  Tlie 
three  were  taken  to  Canada,  where  Sawyer  was  res- 
cued from  torture  and  death  at  the  hands  of  his  cap- 
tors by  the  intervention  of  the  Governor,  on  condition 
that  he  and  his  companions  would  build  a  saw-mill 
upon  Uhambly  River.  The  mill  was  built,  being  the 
first  in  all  Canada,  and  the  captives  returned  in  safety. 

Forty  pounds  had  been  granted  by  the  General 
Court,  after  the  burning  of  the  meeting-house  in  1704, 
towards  the  building  of  a  new  one,  to  be  paid  upon 
the  erection  of  the  frame.  A  large  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  now  living  upon  the  east  side  of  the  rivers, 
it  was  votcil  in  town-meeting  to  place  the  building 
upon  liride  Cake  Plain,  a  mile  eastward  of  the  old 
site,  and  there  a  frame  was  set  up  in  170G.  The  new 
location  roused  a  tempest  in  the  community.  A  com- 
mittee of  four  from  other  towns  wa-s  appointed  to 
settle  the  dispute,  and  being  equally  divided  in  opinion 
made  the  (piarrel  worse.  Then  the  (Jouncil  and  the 
Deputies  took  opposite  siiles.  Finally,  as  winter  drew 
near,  the  majority  were  given  their  way.  John 
Houghton  donated  the  land  for  the  building  site, 
Thomas  Wilder  gave  a  lot  for  the  burial-ground  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  highway,  Robert  Houghton 
with  his  assistants  eovi'red  in  the  summer-seasoned 
frame,  and  peace  reigneil  once  more  in  the  i>arisli. 

In  1711"  Jonathan  While,  a  youth  of  fifteen  years, 
was  killed  by  Indians,  and  August  li>th  a  band  killed 
a  woman  and  captured  two  men  near  Marlbomngh, 
one  of  whom  escaped.  The  other,  Jonathan  Wilder 
— whose  father,  Lieut.  Nathaniel,  had  fallen  three 
years  before — was  munlered  when  his  captors  were 
overtaken  by  a  force  which  hastily  pursued  them.  In 
the  fight  that  ensued,  K|)liraini  Wilder,  brother  of  the 
captive,  was  severely  wounded,  Knsign  John  Farrar, 
a  native  of  Lancaster,  but  resident  of  Marlborough, 
was  killed.  Two  others  of  Marlborough  suflered, 
Richard  Singletary  losing  his  life  and  Samuel  Stevens 
being  badly  wounded.  The  fight  took  place  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  "Additional  Grant"  of  Lan- 
caster. For  a  year  or  two  soldiers  were  quartered  in 
the  town  to  aid  in  its  protection.  The  last  to  be  killed 
by  the  enemy  was  an  Indian  servant  of  the  Wilders, 
August  5,  1710.  He  wsts  at  work  in  the  field  upon 
George  Hill  with  Nathaniel  Wilder,  who  was  wounded 
at  the  same  time. 

In  1711  there  were  eighty-three  families  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  inhabitants  in  Lancaster, 
divided  among  twenty-seven  garrisons;  and  twenty- 
one  siildiers  were  stationed  in  the  town.  Ten  years 
before  the  proprietors  had  purchased  of  George  Tahan- 
to,  "in  consideration  of  what  money,  namely,  twelve 
pounds,  was  formerly  paid  to  Sholan  (my  uncle),  some- 
time sagamore  of  Nashuali,  for  the  purcha.se  of  said 
Township,  and  also  si.K  shillings  formerly  paid  by 
Insigne  .Fohn  Moore  and  John  Houghton  of  said 
Nashuah  to  James  Wiser,  alias  tiuenepenett  (t^uana- 


paug),  now  deceased,  but  especially  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  eighteen  [lounds,  paid  part  and  the  rest 
secured  to  be  |>aid  by  John  Houghton  and  Nathaniel 
Wibler,  their  heirs,  executors  and  assigns  forever,  a 
certain  tract  of  bind  on  the  west  side  of  the  westward 
line  of  Nashuah  Township.  .  .  ."  At  that  time  pe- 
tition was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  sanction  of  the 
purchase,  which  was  given,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  view  and  report.  The  matter  lay  dormant  until 
February  15,  1711,  when  a  new  conwnittee  was  au- 
thorizeil  and  the  land  surveyed.  .lune  X,  1713,  the 
grant  was  duly  confirmeil  to  the  town,  ('ertain  parties 
laying  out  new  townships  to  the  westward  in  1720, 
alleged  that  the  committee  surveying  thi.s  grant  had 
given  more  generous  measure  than  the  terms  of  pur- 
chase warranted,  but  after  a  year's  wrangling  the 
bounds  were  again  confirmed  as  conforming  to  the 
nnirks  by  which  the  Indian  grantors  had  designated 
them.  Out  of  this  a<lded  territory  have  since  been 
shaped  the  two  towns  of  Leominster  and  Sterling,  be- 
sides a  considerable  tract  given  to  the  lioylstons. 

During  I71.'{  anil  1714  the  growth  of  enterprise  in 
the  town  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  two  saw- 
mills— one  by  Samuel  Bennett  up  the  North  Branch, 
and  the  other  by  Jonathan  Moore  on  Wata(|Uadock 
Brook  by  the  Marlborough  road.  The  town  was  ad- 
vancing more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  In  December, 
17 15,  the  selectmen  appeared  before  the  County  Court 
to  answer  for  not  having  a  grammar  school  according 
to  law.  This  proves  that  there  were  one  hundred 
families  within  the  town  limits.  For  several  years 
the  versatile  John  Houghton,  conveyancer,  inn-keeper, 
justice,  selectman,  representative  to  General  Court, 
etc. — who  served  the  town  as  clerk  from  1()S4  to  1724 
— had  also  acted  as  schoolmaster,  and  is  the  first 
named,  although  the  ministers,  during  earlier  days, 
served  in  that  capacity.  Now  the  town  procured  the 
services  of  a  college  graduate,  .Mr.  I'ierpont,  of  Rox- 
bury,  as  master  of  their  grammar  school,  and  no  no- 
tice of  another  is  found  until  1718,  when  Samuel 
Stow,  probably  of  Marlborough,  a  Harvard  graduate 
of  1715,  wius  elected  master  at  a  salary  of  forty  pounds 
per  annum.  The  minister's  salary  was  then  raised 
from  seventy  to  eighty-five  pounds  [)er  year. 

In  1717  Lancaster  was  presented  "for  neglecting  to 
repair  ye  great  bridge,"  and  a  special  town-meeting, 
March  10,  1718,  considered  the  rebuilding  of  the 
"  neck  bridge."  This  is  the  first  mention  found  of 
any  crossing  of  the  Penecook  save  by  wading-place 
or  canoes.  The  accounts  of  the  deslruclion  of  the 
town  in  lli7t>  point  plainly  to  the  existence  of  two 
bridges  only,  one  upon  each  branch.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  170.")  relative  to  the  location  of  a  new  meeting- 
house, the  wording  of  a  petition  implies  the  same 
condition  as  existing.  Some  cheap  structure,  within 
the  means  of  the  impoverishe<I  town,  probably  was 
thrown  across  the  main  river  after  the  building  of  the 
church  upon  the  east  side.  The  bridge  of  1718  was 
ordered  to  have  five  trestles  and   to  be  thirteen  feet 
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wide.  Thirty-five  pounds  were  appropriated  for  its 
erection;  the  townspeople  were  all,  however, expected 
to  assist  at  the  raising,  which  doubtless  was  a  season 
of  extraordinary  jollification. 

During  Lovewell's  War, as  it  is  called,  from  1722  to 
1726,  Lancaster  was  at  no  time  entered  by  any  con- 
siderable force  of  Indians,  but  her  young  men  were 
forward  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
An  act  of  1722  oft'ered  one  hundred  pounds  for  the 
scalp  of  a  male  Indian  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
half  that  sum  for  a  woman  or  child,  dead  or  alive. 
This  proved  a  sufficient  inducement  to  enlist  in  the 
terrible  perils  and  hardships  of  the  scouting  parties 
many  bold  spirits  under  popular  leaders.  Of  these, 
Capt.  John  White,  an  associate  of  Lovewell,  won 
great  repute  as  a  successful  Indian  fighter.  Dying  in 
the  service,  he  was  eulogized  by  a  contemporary  as  "a 
man  of  religion,  probity,  courage  and  conduct,  and 
hearty  in  the  serviceof  his  country  against  the  Indian 
enemy."  Capt.  Samuel  Willard  here  began  a  military 
career  that  reflected  honor  upon  the  town,  leading 
what  he  dignified  in  his  journals  as  an  "army  " — two 
companies  of  about  ninety  men  each — to  and  from  the 
head-waters  of  the  Saco  and  Pemigewasset,  a  march 
of  five  hundred  miles  through  a  pathless  wilderness. 
The  numerous  bands  of  rangers  not  only  carried  deso- 
lation into  the  strongholds  of  the  savage,  but  discov- 
ered the  fertile,  sheltered  valleys  beside  the  beautiful 
rivers  and  lakes  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  log-cabins 
of  venturesome  pioneers  soon  rising  here  and  there 
proved  that  the  partisans  had  well  noted  the  advant- 
ages of  the  land. 

Lancaster  was  no  longer  a  border  town,  but  the 
mother  of  new  frontier  settlements.  In  a  single  de- 
cade its  population  had  doubled.  In  1726  the  meet- 
ing-house had  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  two  years 
later  the  minister's  salary  was  raised  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  There  were  now  four  licensed  inn-holders: 
Capt.  Samuel  Willard,  who  had  moved  to  the  Neck 
and  probably  built  the  house  still  standing  near  the 
railway  crossing;  John  Wright,  at  Still  River;  Oliver 
Wilder,  upon  George  Hill,  and  Thomas  Carter,  where 
H.  B.  Stratton  until  lately  resided.  Among  the  chat- 
tels of  the  latter  was  "  one  old  Indian  slave,"  valued  at 
twenty-fivepounds,  who  lived  until  17.37.  Theorchards 
of  the  town  had  become  famous,  and  much  of  the  fruit 
was  converted  into  cider.  What  was  not  "drunk  upon 
the  premises"  had  a  ready  sale  both  at  Boston  and  in 
the  new  towns.  Even  the  minister  in  1728  was  credited 
with  a  product  of  sixty-one  barrels  at  the  cider-mill 
of  Judge  Joseph  Wilder. 

About  the  more  important  garrisons  little  villages 
had  grown,  where  the  cottagers,  with  their  household 
industries  and  simple  wants,  were  almost  independent 
of  other  communities,  except  that  all  gathered  at  one 
common  meeting-house  on  the  Sabbath  to  listen  to 
the  fervid  exhortation  of  Rev.  John  Prentice,  and  all 
sought  Prescott's  mill  with  their  grist.  In  cases  of 
a  broken  limb  or  alarming  illness,  Ji)nathan  Prescott, 


with  his  saddle-bags  full  of  drastic  drugs,  galloped  up 
from  Concord  when  summoned,  and  for  an  astonish- 
ingly small  fee.  If  the  need  of  medical  skill  was  less 
pressing,  the  local  herbalist,  Doctress  Mary  Whitcomb, 
sufficed.  Edward  Broughton  was  school-master, 
graduating  the  length  of  his  terms  according  to  the 
taxes  contributed,  now  teaching  on  tlie  Neck,  now  at 
Still  River  or  Bare  Hill,  or  on  Wataquadock,  until 
1727,  after  which,  apparently,  the  custom  came  into 
vogue  of  employing  young  Harvard  graduates  as 
teachers  for  short  terms.  From  fifty  to  sixty  pounds 
per  annum  were  appropriated  for  the  town's  schools. 

In  1728  a  movement  began  looking  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  county  from  certain  towns  of  Suftblk  and 
Middlesex.  The  town  was  deeply  interested  in  this 
project  and  voted  to  favor  it,  provide<l  the  superior 
courts  should  he  held  at  JIarlborough  and  two  infe- 
rior courts  at  Lancaster  annually.  The  next  year,  on 
February  3d,  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  a  new  plan 
being  then  under  consideration,  "  for  erecting  a  new 
county  in  ye  westerly  part  of  ye  County  of  Middle- 
sex." The  meeting  favored  petitioning  for  the  new 
county  and  chose  James  Wilder  and  Jonathan  Hough- 
ton to  act  for  the  town  in  the  matter.  It  is  traditional 
that  the  Lancaster  people  fully  expected  that  two 
shire-towns  would  be  designated,  and  that  Lancaster 
would  be  one.  No  hint  of  this,  however,  appears  in 
the  recorded  action  of  the  town-meetings.  Lancaster 
was  not  only  the  oldest,  but  the  wealthiest  and  the 
most  populous  of  the  fourteen  towns  set  off  April  2, 
17.31,  to  form  the  county  of  Worcester.  It  remained 
so  until  the  Revolution  was  over,  save  that  Sutton  for 
a  brief  time  had  a  few  more  inhabitants.  Jonathan 
Houghton,  of  Lancaster,  was  chosen  the  first  county 
treasurer  and  Joseph  Wilder  was  made  judge  of  the 
Court   of  Common   Pleas. 

In  1731  the  first  public  library  of  Lancaster  was 
established.  It  comprised  but  a  single  volume, 
though  that  was  a  bulky  quarto  of  nine  hundred 
pages.  Rev.  Samuel  Willard's  "  Complete  Body  of 
Divinity,"  by  vote  of  the  town,  was  purchased  and 
kept  "  in  the  meeting-house  for  the  town's  use  so  that 
any  person  may  come  there  and  read  therein,  as  often 
as  they  shall  see  cause,  and  said  Book  is  not  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  meeting-house  at  any  time  by  any 
person  except  by  order  of  the  selectmen." 

A  petition  from  a  majority  of  tho.«e  living  in  the 
northerly  part  of  the  town  in  May,  1030,  engaged  the 
attention  of  a  special  town-meeting.  The  proposi- 
tion at  first  was  to  cut  oflT  about  one-third  of  the 
original  township  on  the  north,  which,  with  addi- 
tions from  Groton  and  Stowe,  should  form  the  new 
town.  After  two  years'  discussion  at  town-meetings 
and  in  the  Legislature,  the  town  of  Harvard  was 
created  by  an  act  published  July  1,  1732.  This  took 
from  Lancaster  an  area  of  about  eighteen  square 
miles,  and  included  the  villages  which  had  sprung  up 
about  Bare  Hill  and  Still  River. 

About  ten  years  before  this  some  of  the  proprietors 
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of  the  "Additional  (Traiit,"  tiamaliel  lieiiiaii  licadiug 
the  movement,  had  set  up  new  homes  among  the  liills 
of  Wooiiksechocksett,  as  flie  Indians  called  the  re- 
gion north  of  Washacuni.  Kmboldened  by  the  suc- 
cessful secession  of  the  peo])lo  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, these  residents  of  the  southwest  corner  of  Lan- 
caster, to  the  number  of  about  a  dozen  householders, 
petitioned  for  separate  town  organization  in  May, 
173a.  The  same  day  there  appeared  a  demand  for 
another  precinct  or  township  from  some  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Wata<|uadock  and  vicinity,  proposing  to  di- 
vorce from  the  old  town  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
rivers  not  taken  by  Harvard.  Both  requests  received 
repulse,  and  attempts  were  made  to  appease  disivtlec- 
tion  by  tlie  introduction  of  proposals  to  build  three 
new  meeting-houses,  so  situated  as  better  to  accom- 
modate the  scattered  population.  For  several  years 
discussion  and  precinct  strategy  made  town-meetings 
frequent  and  lively,  and  annually  some  plan  for  tlic 
dismemberment  of  the  town  went  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  act  erecting  the  new  town  of  Holton  was 
published  ,Iune  "27,  1738,  its  western  boundary  being 
parallel  with  the  western  boundary  of  the  original 
township  and  four  miles  from  it.  Out  of  the  area 
thus  taken, — about  thirty-five  square  miles, — Berlin 
and  a  part  of  Hudson  have  since  been  carved. 

Meanwhile  the  attractions  of  the  valley  of  the 
North  Nashua  in  the  Additional  (Jranl  had  drawn 
thither  many  Houghtons,  Wilders,  Carters,  .Sawyers 
and  others,  chiefly  the  grandsons  of  the  early  propri- 
etors. Being  more  incommoded  because  of  their 
greater  distance  from  the  meeting-house,  and  soon 
becoming  more  numerous  than  those  living  at 
Woonksecliocksett,  they  had  a  better  reason  for  seek- 
ing independence,  and  complicated  the  situation  by 
presenting,  in  February,  17.'i7,  their  petition  for  sepa 
ration.  They  moreover  shrewdly  joined  with  the  old 
town  to  defeat  the  aims  of  other  petitioners,  in  order 
to  gain  consent  to  their  own  scheme,  and  July  Iti, 
1740,  the  act  was  published  which  severed  about 
twenty-si.\  square  miles  more  from  Lancaster  under 
the  title  of  l..eominster.  This  area  was  wholly  from 
the  Additional  (.iraiit,  excepting  the  farm  of  Thomas 
Houghton,  e.xsected  from  the  northwest  corner  of  tin 
old  township.  The  Chocksett  people  were  not  dis 
heartened.  They  grew  more  numerous  year  by  year, 
and  Gamaliel  Beman  did  not  recognize  defeat.  The 
town  finally  consented  to  allow  them  their  wish, 
provided  they  would  assume  perpetual  support  of  the 
river  bridge,  now  known  as  Atherton's.  This  propo- 
sition did  not  please,  and,  after  another  year's  wran- 
gle, in  January,  1742,  the  "  Chocksett  War  "  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  truce,  the  town  voting  to  build  two 
meeting-houses. 

The  house  of  worship  for  the  .Second  or  Chocksett 
Precinct,  "near  Ridge  Hill,''  was  completed  so  that 
the  first  service  was  held  in  it  November  28,  1742. 
That  for  the  First  Precinct  was  delayed  by  the  difii- 
culty  of  agreeing   upon   its   location.     The   aid  of  a 


legislative  committee  had  at  last  to  be  invoked  for 
the  settlement  of  the  question,  and  School-house  Hill 
was  selected  as  the  most  central  site.  Two  hundred 
pounds  were  appropriated  to  build  the  Secoml  Pre- 
•jinct  house,  and  four  hundred  for  that  of  the  First 
Precinct,  which  stood  nearly  in  front  of  the  present 
residence  of  Solon  Wilder.  The  meeting-house  upon 
thet)ld  Common  was  torn  down,  and  the  materials 
divided  between  the  two  parishes  to  aid  in  the  build- 
ing of  school-houses.  These,  three  in  number,  were 
placed  :  one  on  the  Neck,  not  fiir  from  the  meeting- 
house, but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road ;  one 
nearly  opposite  the  present  Deershorn's  School -house, 
and  the  third  near  the  Chocksett  meeting-house. 
Kach  of  them  was  twenty-four  by  eighteen  feet,  with 
seven  foot  studding. 

The  new  First  Church  building  was  nearly  square 
in  plan,  being  about  fifty-five  by  forty-five  feet,  with 
entrance  doors  in  the  middle  of  the  north,  eiust  and 
south  sides.  Across  the  same  three  sides  were  gal- 
leries to  which  stairs  led  from  the  side-aisles.  One 
of  these  wa-s  assigned  to  men  exclusively,  the  oppo- 
site one  to  women.  Special  .seats  apart  were  for 
"  negroes."  Directly  before,  and  forming  a  part  of 
the  pulpit,  was  a  deacon's  seat.  On  a  part  of  the 
Hoor  the  wealtliier  families  were  permitted  to  build 
family  pews  at  their  own  cost.  These  were  s<|uare, 
mostly  about  six  feet  by  five,  ranged  along  the  walls 
from  the  pulpit,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  Hoor,  on 
either  side  of  a  central  aisle  were  long  seats,  the  fe- 
male part  of  the  congregation  occupying  one  side, 
the  male  the  other.  The  pews  were  "  dignified,"  the 
size  and  position  of  each  marking  pretty  well  the 
wealth  and  social  rank  of  its  owner  in  the  com- 
munity. The  sequence  of  the  first  families  in  1644 
appears  nearly  this :  Rev.  John  Prentice,  Deacon 
.losiah  White,  Colonel  Saniuel  Willard,  Captain 
John  Bennett,  Hon.  Joseph  Wilder,  John  Carter, 
Thomas  Wilder,  etc. 

In  1742  the  north  part  of  Shrewsbury  was  set  ofl'as 
a  precinct,  and  Lancaster  surrendered  to  it  about  five 
S(|uare  miles  from  the  most  southerly  part  of  its  do- 
main. This  was  the  foreshadowing  of  a  new  town, 
which,  with  slightly  altered  bounds,  was  created  in 
17S(i,  under  the  name  of  Boylston. 

Although  three  towns  and  two  precincts  had  been 
peopled  from  the  Lancaster  hive,  attempts  at  further 
swarming  were  not  over.  In  December,  1747,  four- 
teen residents  of  Lancaster,  under  leadership  of 
Henry  Haskell,  covenanted  with  citizens  of  Harvard, 
(irotoii  and  Stow,  with  the  intent  to  be  incorporated 
into  a  township.  This  attempt,  which  signally  failed, 
proposed  taking  two  or  three  .square  miles  from  the 
northejist  corner  of  the  town.  When  the  district  of 
Shirley  was  finally  authorized,  in  17.'J3,  Lancaster's 
bounds  were  not  disturbed. 

The  avocations  of  peace  hail  been  unharassed  by 
war  aUTms  for  fifteen  years,  when,  in  174<).  a  recruit- 
ing officer  drummed  for  volunteers  in   Lancaster,  and 
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succeeded  in  persuading  eighteen  or  nineteen  of  her 
young  men  to  wear  the  cockade.  Captain  John 
Prescott,  of  Concord,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  father 
of  Lancaster,  was  the  senior  officer  of  a  battalion  of 
five  hundred  men  raised  by  Massachusetts  to  join  the 
expedition  of  Vice-Admiral  Vernon  against  Cartha- 
gena,  and  Jonathan  Houghton,  of  Lancaster,  was  one 
of  his  lieutenants.  Those  who  enlisted  with  Hotlgh- 
ton  from  this  town,  so  far  as  known,  were:  Daniel 
Albert,  David  Farrar,  Nathan  Farrar,  Ephraim 
Fletcher,  Benjamin  Fry,  John  Hastings,  Thaddeus 
Houghton,  Ezekiel  Kendall,  Peter  Kendall,  Joshua 
Pierce,  Benjamin  Pollard,  Gideon  Powers,  Timothy 
Powers,  Oliver  Spaulding,  Darius  Wlieeler,  William 
Whitcomb,  Jacob  Wilder.  Few,  if  any  of  them, 
ever  saw  their  homes  again,  giving  their  lives  for  the 
King  in  a  quarrel  of  doubtful  justice,  not  in  the  front 
of  victorious  battle,  but  slain  by  virulent  disease 
after  defeat. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  for  the  Austrian 
Succession  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  could  remain  at  peace  with  their  French 
neighbors.  Governor  Shirley  was  gifted  witli  suffi- 
cient sagacity  to  see  that  only  by  the  capture  ot 
Louisbourg  could  Massachusetts  retain  her  valuable 
cod  fisheries,  or  expect  exemption  from  invasion. 
Against  that  fortress,  upon  which  had  been  lavished 
all  the  resources  of  military  art,  he  skilfully  organ- 
ized an  expedition,  which  accomplished  his  desperate 
behest  by  sheer  audacity,  the  sublime  pluck  of  the 
New  England  rank  and  file  and  happy  fortune, 
rather  than  by  any  prescience  or  rare  judgmentof  plan. 

February  17,  174.5,  Colonel  Samuel  Willard  re- 
ceived orders  to  take  command  of  the  Fourth  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry,  enlisted  for  this  expedition.  The 
regiment  numbered  about  five  hundred  men  in  ten 
companies,  and,  as  the  fleet  sailed  from  Boston, 
March  24th,  was  recruited  within  thirty  days.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  popularity  and  energy  of  its 
leader,  but  the  enterprise  itself  took  on  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  crusade.  Thomas  Chandler,  of  Worcester, 
was  lieutenant-colonel  and  Seth  Pomeroy  major  of 
the  regiment.  Colonel  Willard's  own  company  had 
for  its  officers:  Captain-lieutenant,  Joshua  Pierce; 
Lieutenant,  Abijah  Willard ;  Ensign,  John  Trum- 
bull. Abijah  Willard,  the  colonel's  second  son,  was 
soon  promoted  a  step,  and  another  son,  Levi,  became 
ensign.  In  this  company  doubtless  were  many  men 
of  Lancaster  and  vicinity,  but  the  majority  of  Lan- 
caster soldiers  were  probably  in  the  Fourth  Company, 
the  officers  of  which  were:  Captain,  John  Warner; 
Lieutenant,  Joseph  Whetcomb  ;  and  Ensign,  William 
Hutchins.  Unfortunately,  the  muster-rolls  of  this 
expedition  are  not  known  to  exist,  and  the  names  of 
the  soldiers  are  mostly  unknown.  Captain  Warner 
died  in  hospital  and  Thomas  Littlejiihn  fell  in  action. 
Many  of  their  townsmen  probably  succumbed  to  the 
rigors  of  the  climate  and  the  toils  of  the  siege,  for  the 
victims  of  disease  were  counted  by  hundreds. 


January  6,  1748,  Rev.  John  Prentice  died.  For 
forty-three  years  he  had  preached,  and  during  forty 
was  the  ordained  pastor  of  the  town.  He  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Stanton)  Prentice,  born  in 
Newton,  1682,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1700.  By  his  two  wives— ^Mrs.  Mary  Gardner 
and  Mrs.  Prudence  (Foster)  Swan — he  had  ten  chil- 
dren. His  contemporaries  prized  him  for  his  learn- 
ing, his  humility  and  his  steadfastness.  His  juniors 
tell  of  his  sturdy  dignity  and  Puritan  manners.  His 
four  printed  sermons  suggest  that  as  a  preacher  he 
was  orthodox,  clear  in  his  convictions,  earnest  and 
explicit  in  his  exhortations.  He  was  selected  to  de- 
liver the  Election  Sermon  at  Boston,  May  28,  1735. 
Reverends  Benjamin  Stevens,  William  Lawrence, 
Stephen  Frost  and  Cotton  Brown  temporarily  sup- 
plied the  vacant  pulpit,  but  in  February  the  last 
named  was  invited  to  become  pastor  of  the  parish. 
He  declined,  and  August  8th  the  church  made 
choice  of  Timothy  Harrington  to  be  their  minister. 
November  16th  of  that  year  he  was  installed.  He 
had  been  pastor  of  a  church  at  Lower  Ashuelot,  a 
town  abandoned  during  the  Indian  raids  of  1747. 

November  19,  1752,  Colonel  Samuel  Willard  was 
seized  with  apoplexy  and  died  the  next  day.  He 
was  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Lancaster,  and.  Judge 
Joseph  Wilder  perhaps  excepted,  the  most  promi- 
nent socially  and  politically.  For  twenty-five  years 
he  had  been  the  highest  military  officer  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  for  nearly  ten  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Major  Simon  and 
son  of  Henry  Willard,  born  in  Lancaster,  1090. 
Judge  Joseph  Wilder  died  March  27,  1757,  aged 
seventy-four.  His  contemporaries  unite  in  lavish 
praise  of  his  virtues  and  abilities.  Rev.  Timothy 
Harrington  in  a  funeral  sermon  speaks  of  him  as  fur- 
nished "  with  a  penetrating  judgment,  strong  reason 
and  a  tenacious  memory,  and  all,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  were  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  Most 
High."  Appointed  judge  at  the  organization  of 
Worcester  County,  he  was  chief  justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  at  his  death.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
second  Thomas  Wilder. 

The  one  hundredth  birthday  of  Lancaster,  May  28, 
1753,  was  appropriately  celebrated  by  a  "century 
sermon  "  in  the  First  Parish  meetinghouse.  This 
discourse  was  printed,  forming  a  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
nine  pages,  and  contains  the  early  annals  of  the  town 
in  sadly  condensed  form.  Unfortunately,  the  author. 
Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  bound  by  the  mode  of  his 
times,  was  more  anxious  to  preserve  the  pulpit  dig- 
nity of  his  rhetoric  than  to  gather  and  embalm  for 
posterity  the  reminiscences  of  the  gray-headed  vet- 
erans among  whom  he  daily  wslked.  He  devotes 
half  his  pages  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  primi- 
tive Christians,  and  accords  but  half  a  dozen  lines  to 
the  hospitable  Sholan  and  the  Nashaways.  He  gives 
details  of  the  various  sieges  of  Jerusalem,  but  omits 
all  mention  of  the  deeds  of  Colonel   Willard's  regi- 
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nieiit  lit  Louisbourg,  ami  thf  |iitil'ul  sacrifice  of  Lan- 
caster youth  at  Uartliageiia. 

The  town  entered  upon  its  second  century  pros- 
perous and  free  from  internal  dissension.  The  ^<econd 
Precinct,  temporarily  content  with  its  gain  of  semi- 
autonomy,  had,  December  !'.•,  1744,  secured  Itev. 
John  MtUiM  for  their  p.ustor,  a  Harvard  graduate  of 
1741.  He  had  mariied  Kcbecca,  the  daughter  ot 
Rev.  John  Prentice,  the  year  after  her  father's  de- 
cease, and  had  given  token  of  abilities  that  soon 
placed  him  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  ablest 
clergymen  of  his  day.  The  repayment  by  England 
to  Massacluisett.-',  in  1749,  of  its  expenditures  in  the 
late  war,  made  possible  the  redemption  of  the  paper 
currency,  which  had  greatly  de|ireeiated,  and  specie 
again  appeared  in  the  channels  of  traile.  Hut  life  in 
Lancaster  wius  with  most  a  struggle  for  shelter,  food 
and  raiment.  The  only  measure  of  wealth  was  the 
ownership  of  acres  and  cattle.  Few  things  better 
illustrate  the  simplicity  or  lu.\ury  of  a  community 
than  its  conveniences  for  travel.  Tn  1753  Lancaster 
paid  tax  to  the  I'rovince  upon  three  chaises;  in  \'^>A 
upon  one  chaise  ;  in  H.")')  upon  two  chaises  and  three 
chairs;  in  17')ti  upon  two  chaises  and  two  chairs- 
while  most  of  the  younger  towns,  until  recently  Lan- 
caster soil,  had  neither  chair  nor  chaise.  The  heavy 
carts  and  wagons  of  the  farm  were  the  only  wheeled 
vehicles. 

No  census  of  the  town  was  taken  until  ten  years 
later,  but  the  population  of  its  centennial  year  can  be 
fairly  estimated  from  an  existing  tax-list  of  17")1, 
practically  a  census  of  the  heads  of  families  at  that 
time.  AltliDUgh  by  the  dowering  of  Harvard,  Bolton, 
Berlin  and  Leominster  it  had  lost  more  than  half  its 
area,  its  gain  by  births,  and  by  immigration  from 
other  towns,  had  fully  made  U|)  the  loss  of  inhabit- 
ants. The  rate  list  of  17')1  contains  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  nan)es,  representing  three  hundred 
and  fifty-five  polls.  The  population  at  that  date  did 
not,  therefore,  fall  far  short  of  fifteen  hundred  souls. 
That  of  the  towns  excised  from  Lancaster  am(uinted 
to  nearly  as  many.  Provision,  generous  for  the  times, 
was  annually  made  f<»r  educating  the  young.  Kev. 
Josiah  Swan  was  generally  the  teacher  of  the  Neck 
School  from  1747  to  17()0,  and  Hcv.  Josiah  Brown  was 
schoolmaster  at  Chocksett  for  as  many  years.  For 
the  third  school  the  teachers  were  successively  :  Ste- 
phen Frost,  Edward  Ba.ss,  Joseph  Palmer,  Moses 
Hemraenway  and  Samuel  Locke — all  Harvard  grad- 
uates— ^the  last  named  a  resident  of  the  town,  after- 
wards president  of  Harvard  College. 

Seven  years  of  pretended  peace  between  Canadian 
Jesuit  and  New  England  Purit;in  pas.sed,  and  again 
the  British  colonies  were  hurrying  preparations  for  a 
decisive  struggle  with  their  alert  and  aggressive  foes. 
During  the  autumn  of  1754  several  mechanics  of 
Lancaster,  under  Capt.  Itershom  Flagg,  were  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  Fort  Halifax.  Others  of  her 
citizens  were  serving  on  the  eastern  frontier  in  the 


regiment  of  Col.  John  Winslow,  and  Ijisign  .lnhn 
May  led  thirteen  soldiers  to  join  Col.  Israel  Williams 
at  the  western  frontier. 

Of  the  four  great  expeilitions  planned  in  175o  to 
break  through  the  cordon  of  French  occupation  that 
extended  Irom  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Lancaster  was  represented  in  two — that 
against  Crown  Point,  and  the  Acadian  campaign.  In 
the  former  Samuel  Willard,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
deceased  colonel  of  the  same  name,  was  commi.ssiontd 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  eight  hundred  men.  Joha 
Whitconib,  of  Bolton,  was  second  in  command;  but 
Col.  Willard  died  at  Lake  George  shortly  after  joining 
the  army,  and  Whitconib  was  promoted  to  the  va- 
cancy. In  the  regiment  were  seven  men  of  Lancas- 
ter, including  two  lieutenants,  He/.ekiah  Whitconib 
and  William  Richardson,  Jr.  Lieut.  Benjamin  Wil- 
der led  a  mounted  troop  of  thirty-three  volunteers 
from  Lancaster  ami  its  neighborhood,  serving  in  the 
regiment  of  Col.  Josiah  Brown.  But  the  majority  of 
the  Lancaster  men,  fifty-one  in  number,  fought  in  the 
regiment  of  Col.  Timothy  Riiggles,  under  three  Lan- 
caster captains — twenty-four  with  Capt.  .losipb  Whit- 
comb,  sixteen  with  Cajit.  Asa  Whitconib,  and  eleven 
with  Capt.  Benjamin  Ballard.  .-Vll  three  companies 
were  in  the  bloody  melee  of  AugustSth,  known  jis  "the 
morning  fight,"  when  the  valor  of  the  New  England 
rustics  snatched  victory  from  what  at  first  secraeil 
defeat.  On  that  day  ten  of  the  fifty-one  were  killed 
or  mortally  wounded:  Ithamar  Benrietl,  S.imuel  Fair- 
banks, William  Fairbanks,  Isaac  Kendall.  Peter 
Kendall,  Oliver  Osgood,  Josiah  Pratt,  Jr.,  Phineas 
Randall,  Joseph  Uobbins,  Jr.,  John  Kugg.  (Jthers, 
enfeebled  by  camp  fevers,  in  the  lale  autumn  drsiggcd 
themselves  homeward,  or  were  brought  thither  by 
short  stages  through  the  wilderness  U|)on  horseback. 
The  campaign,  a  barren  one  save  for  the  experience 
and  confidence  in  themselves  gained  by  the  colonial 
otlicers  and  soldiers,  emled  with  the  year. 

The  Acadian  expedition,  though  even  more  in- 
glorious than  that  against  Crown  Point,  is  far  more 
famous  in  story,  and  Lancaster's  part  in  it  was  a  more 
prominent  one  than  has  ever  been  given  it  in  history. 
Of  the  force  of  two  thousand  men  embarking  from 
Boston  May  20,  17">.'),  under  Col.  J(din  Winslow,  for 
the  purpose  of  dislodging  the  French  from  the  regions 
bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fuudy,  one  company  of  one 
hundred  and  five  men,  allotted  to  the  Second  Rittal- 
ion,  was  organized  at  Lancaster  and  officered  by  men 
of  that  town.  These  were:  Capt.  Abijah  Willard, 
Lieut.  Joshua  Willard,  Second  Lieut.  Moses  Haskell, 
Ensign  Caleb  Willard.  Thirty-six  of  the  rank  and 
file  were  credited  to  Lancaster,  of  whom  William 
Hudson  was  killed  in  the  attack  made  by  the  .\ca- 
dians  upon  the  force  engaged  in  burning  the  "Mass 
House"  at  Peticodiac.  The  company  took  jiart  in 
the  capture  of  Beau  Sejonr.  Capt.  Willard  was  se- 
leeteil  by  Lieut.-Col.  .Monkton,  the  King's  officer  in 
command,   to   lead   a   detachment   to   Tatmagouche. 
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There,  opening  his  sealed  orders,  to  his  great  surprise 
and  pain  he  found  assigned  to  him  the  ungracious 
taslf  of  laying  waste  that  whole  fair  district  to  the  Bay 
of  Verts,  and  removing  the  residents  to  Fort  Cum- 
berland. Amid  the  wailing  of  women  and  children, 
and  the  smoke  of  blazing  cottages,  barns  and  store- 
houses, Capt.  Willard  marched  from  hamlet  to  ham- 
let, leaving  desolation  behind,  in  accordance  with  the 
letter  of  his  orders,  but  tempering  them  with  such 
mercy  as  he  could  ;  his  kindly  heart,  as  his  journal 
testifies,  bleeding  for  the  distress  he  was  compelled  to 
inflict. 

Leaving  their  families  among  the  smoking  ruins  of 
their  homes,  the  Acadian  men  were  marched  to  Fort 
Cumberland,  and  Capt.  Willard  received  the  gracious 
commendation  of  the  British  officer.  During  the 
rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter  the  Lancaster  men,  ill 
provided  with  food  and  clothing,  remained  in  bar- 
racks at  the  fort,  but  were  allowed  to  return  home  the 
following  April.  Massachusetts  was  ordered  to  care 
for  one  thousand  of  the  "  French  neutrals,"  and  ap- 
portioned three  families — twenty  persons — to  Lan- 
caster. There  these  exiles  lived  in  the  wretchedness 
of  squalid  poverty,  disease  and  homesickness  for  ten 
years,  housed,  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  town  author- 
ities. The  last  of  them  were  finally  shipped  to 
France. 

The  general  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1756  was 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  but 
Shirley  was  superseded  by  pompous  and  loitering 
otficers  of  high  rank  in  the  British  army.  Their  con- 
ceit and  inactivity  gave  the  daring  Montcalm  an 
opportunity  to  win  some  glory,  and  neutralized  the 
enthusiasm  and  costly  preparations  of  New  England. 
The  Lancaster  soldiers  were  in  the  field  as  early  as 
the  opening  of  spring  would  permit  military  opera- 
tions, building  roads  and  bridges  and  transporting 
stores  up  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Edward,  and  thence  to 
Fort  William  Henry.  Col.  John  Whitcomb  was  one 
of  the  Committee  of  War  for  Massachusetts.  William 
Richardson  and  Hezekiah  Gates  were  efficient  agents 
of  the  committee  for  procuring  and  forwarding  mili- 
tary supplies.  Twenty  soldiers  from  Lancaster  were 
in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Jonathan  Bagley,  mustered  in 
the  company  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Ballard,  and  eight 
or  ten  others  are  found  serving  in  other  regiments 
and  among  the  artillerymen  of  Fort  William  Henry. 

The  year  1757  saw  a  new  plan  of  operations,  but  the 
campaign  under  the  same  haughty  and  inefficient  gen- 
erals ended  as  before  in  discomfiture.  Several  Lan- 
caster men  served  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Fry,  who, 
with  most  of  his  command,  were  in  the  massacre  which 
followed  the  surrender  of  Ft.  William  Henry  to  Mont- 
calm, and  escaped  with  the  loss  of  everything  but  life. 
Nine  others  were  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Israel  Wil- 
liams. The  fall  of  Ft.  William  Henry  spread  conster- 
naticm  through  the  colonics,  for  it  was  expected  that 
the  French  would  follow  up  their  success  by  an  inva- 
sion of  the  English  settlements.     The  militia  were 


hurriedly  sent  towards  Albany.  Capt.  John  Carter 
with  a  mounted  troop,  and  Capt.  Nathaniel  Sawyer 
with  an  infantry  company — one  hundred  men  in  all — 
marched  as  far  as  Springfield  whence  they  were  re- 
culled,  Montcalm  having  returned  to  Canada  with  his 
easily-won  spoils. 

With  the  year  1758  the  inspiration  of  a  new  war 
policy,  that  of  William  Pitt,  was  felt  throughout  the 
colonies.  They  obtained  payment  for  their  military 
expenses  and  were  promised  relief  from  the  extortion 
and  insolence  they  had  constantly  experienced  from 
Crown  officials.  The  impetuous  Wolfe  and  the  chiv- 
alrous Lord  Howe  were  sent  with  some  of  the  best 
troops  in  England,  to  infuse  energy  into  the  campaign, 
and  the  slothful  Loudoun  retired.  The  ministerial 
orders  required  vigorous  assault  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier. The  enthusiasm  awakened  in  Massachusetts  is 
apparent  in  the  zeal  which  Lancaster  evinced  in  the 
contest, 

Col.  Jonathan  Bagley's  regiment  in  Abercrombie's 
advance  upon  Ticonderoga  was  in  the  van  of  the  right 
division,  and  charged  upon  the  French  at  the  time 
Lord  Howe  lost  his  life.  It  was  also  engaged  in  the 
assault  upon  Ticonderoga  and  met  with  some  loss.  Of 
this  regiment  John  Whitcomb  was  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  his  brother,  Capt.  Asa  Whitcomb,  served  in  it  with 
forty  of  his  Lancaster  neighbors.  Six  of  them  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  service:  William  Brabrook, 
Eben  Bigelow,  Jonathan  Geary,  Philip  Geno,  John 
Larkin,  Jacob  Smith.  In  Colonel  Timothy  Ruggles' 
regiment,  under  Capt.  Joseph  Whitcomb,  of  Lancaster, 
and  Capt.  James  Reed,  of  Lunenburg,  were  twenty- 
one  more  Lancaster  men,  of  whom  one,  Simon  Ken- 
dall, lost  his  life;  eleven  others  served  in  other  organi- 
zations, making  at  least  seventy-three  known  to  have 
enlisted  in  the  campaign.  Capt.  Aaron  Willard,  who 
led  a  light  infantry  company  in  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Oliver  Partridge,  was  shot  through  the  body  in  the 
murderous  assault  upon  Ticonderoga,  but  survived  to 
take  part  in  the  war  for  independence.  After  the  un- 
timely death  ol  Lord  Howe  the  imbecility  of  Aber- 
crombie  had  again  nullified  the  sacrifice  and  bravery 
of  the  provincials.  The  veterans  who  had  fought  at 
Louisbourg  in  1745  under  Pepperell,  and  conquered 
under  Lyman  at  Lake  George  in  1755  were  fast  learn- 
ing to  despise  as  well  as  hate  the  supercilious  British 
regular  officers,  who  contemptuously  spurned  the  coun- 
sels of  soldiers  like  Pomeroy,  and  always  were  defeated 
by  inferior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  campaign  of  1750,  under  Amherst,  directed 
towards  the  same  strategic  points  as  those  of  two  years 
before,  brought  to  the  front  once  more  Capts.  Aaron 
Willard  and  James  Reed,  and  with  them  were  forty- 
five  Lancaster  men,  three  of  whom — George  Bush, 
Stephen  Kendall  and  Reuben  Walker — died  during 
the  campaign.  These  two  oflicers' companies  served  in 
Col.  Timothy  Ruggles'  regiment.  Abijah  Willard  also 
appears  again,  now  a-s  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  eigh- 
teen companies;  Cyrus  Fairbanks  was  his  adjutant 
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and  Manasseh  Di  vol  his  quartermaster.  Capt.  Thomas 
Beman,  with  twenty-two  other  men  of  Lancaster,  served 
in  Wiliard's  command,  and  five  more  were  in  other 
companies. 

Amherst  did  nothing  to  add  to  his  own  reputation, 
and,  ill  disregard  of  Pitt's  positive  orders,  displayed  no 
energy  in  the  movement  to  assist  Wolfe.  The  younger 
general's  fame  slione  the  brighter,  and  all  New  Eng- 
land mourned  him  as  their  preserver.  Col.  Willard  and 
his  fellow-townsmen  marched  homo  before  the  snows 
fell  and  rested  by  their  own  firesides  through  the  win- 
tor,  preparing  for  the  final  struggle. 

With  the  spring  Col.  Willard  again  led  his  regiment 
to  the  frontier.  In  his  statf  were  most  of  the  old  mem- 
bers, but  Samuel  Ward,  of  Worcester,  afterwards  to 
become  one  of  Lancaster's  most  valued  citizens,  was 
made  his  adjutant.  Capt.  Beman  again  accompanied 
him,  with  Sherebiah  Hunt  for  his  lieutenant,  and  thirty 
enlisted  men  of  Lancaster  formed  a  part  of  his  com- 
pany. Rufus  Putnam,  who  in  Revolutionary  days 
became  chief  engineer  and  brigadier-general  in  the 
patriot  army,  was  his  ensign.  Six  Lancaster  volun- 
teers served  in  other  companies  of  Wiliard's  regiment. 
In  Col.  Ruggles'  regiment  were  Captains  Aaron  Wil- 
lard and  James  Reed,  with  eighteen  Lanciister  soldiers. 

Col.  John  Whitcomb  also  served  in  the  campaign  of 
17(50,  and  with  him  were  Lieuts.  Ephraim  Sawyer  and 
Henry  Haskell,  with  eighteen  others  of  Lancaster. 
Sergt.  Josiah  Prentice  died  and  Jo.seph  Stewart  was 
drowned  during  the  year.  Under  Col.  William  Havi- 
land,  these  two  regiments  leisurely  rowed  down  Lake 
(..^hamplain  in  batteau.x  about  the  midille  of  August. 
.VrHving  at  Isle  au  Noix.Col.  Whitcomb  was  ordered 
to  throw  up  defences  while  the  rest  of  the  army  moved 
to  attack  the  fortified  post ;  but  the  enemy  did  not 
await  assault,  and  Haviland  moved  on  towards  Mon- 
treal. September  8th,  orders  were  read  announcing  to 
tlie  troops  the  closing  act  in  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
the  capitulation  of  the  Marquis  Vaudreuil.  On  the 
lOtli  the  Massachusetts  regiments  began  the  march 
back  to  Crown  Point,  where  for  two  months  they  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  earthworks  and  bar- 
racks. In  November  Cols.  Whitcomb  and  Willard 
led  their  commamls  tliruugh  the  wilderness  across 
Vermont  to  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  and  by  the  forest 
paths  to  Lancaster,  where  they  were  disbanded  about 
December  1st. 

For  six  years  the  town  had,  with  the  coming  of 
each  spring,  sent  forth  to  the  blood-stained  frontiers 
scores  of  her  stalwart  sons  under  their  chosen  leaders. 
About  seventy-five  of  her  citizens  annually  were,  forat 
least  eight  or  nine  months,  in  the  army.  At  least  thirty- 
three  of  these  are  known  to  have  perished  by  bullet, 
tomahawk  or  disease  while  on  duty.  Of  the  wounded 
no  record  was  kept. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

L.'VNC.VSTER— (Co«//>;k<-(/). 

The  FirKt  CermtJir — Ortjatihdlion  far  nfrolutUm — lyviniji'm  Ahtrm — Ituttler 
inn  anil  Hu!  SUg<-  of  Botlon—Vi\ir  AtmaU—StlKXniUon  uf  ChackfU 
— Shayt'  ItebeltutH — liritlge  l/Mtrit*. 

TuF.  long  war  between  alien  races  and  religions  was 
hardly  ende<l  before  the  domestic  " Chocksett  War" 
again  broke  out.  But  the  town-meeting  vote  of  1762 
proved  that  the  Seconil  Precinct  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  carry  its  point.  It  persisted  in  its  endeavors 
year  after  year,'but  whenever  the  proposition  to  divide 
the  town  gained  a  favoringvote,  it  was  always  upon  con- 
dition that  the  support  of  some  bridge  of  vagrant 
habits  shoulil  be  perpetually  borne  by  the  seceders. 
To  this  they  refused  consent,  and  the  contest  was  pro- 
longed until  all  local  questions  were  forgotten  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  struggle  for  national  existence.  The 
two  parishes  were  nearly  equal  in  population.  The 
town-meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Second 
Precinct  meeting-house,  and  the  grammar-school  was 
kept  alternately  at  Ridge  Hill  and  on  the  Neck — the 
proportion  of  the  two  terms  being  decided  in  town- 
meeting. 

The  first  colonial  census,  that  of  1764,  gives  Lan- 
caster 1999  inhabitants,  living  in  three  huiidre<l  and 
twenty-eight  families  and  three  hniidred  and  one 
houses,  classified  as  follows  : 

MnU-8.  Kcmiilos. 

l^nrtcr  16  years  of  age Sit  421 

Ovur  IC  years  of  ago UuU  6:t2 

Colored 12  14 

Iniliau!) 1 

How  many  of  the  twenty-six  colored  were  slaves  is 
not  told.  Ten  years  before  this  there  were  but  five 
'"servants  for  life"  in  the  town.  Seven  years  later 
than  this  five  slaves  were  reported  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  forty-five.  At  least  ten  slaves  are 
known  to  have  died  between  the  two  dates.  The 
total  population  of  the  four  towns  included  in  the 
original  Lancaster  grants  was  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  one.  Notwithstanding  the  great  waste 
of  human  life  in  the  war,  the  town's  growth  had  been 
steady  and  healthy,  and  so  continued.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  family  then  numbered  over  six  indi- 
viduals. In  the  latest  census,  omitting  the  State 
school,  the  average  family  is  less  than  four  and  four- 
tenths  persons. 

The  direct  descendants  of  the  first  proprietors  were 
yet  largely  in  the  majority,  gave  character  to  the 
town,  and  almost  monopolized  the  management  of  its 
afl'airs.  But  into  the  procession  of  the  town's  life  had 
come  several  prolific  families,  and  some  men  of  politi- 
cal weight  and  large  social  influence.  John  Warner, 
of  Woburn,  appeared  al)Out  1700;  the  Osgood  family, 
always  prominent  in  the  church,  first  came  in  1710, 
Hooker  Osgood,  a  saddler  from  Andover,  purchasing 
the  Rowlandson  estate  of  Philip  Goss.  About  the 
same  date,  and  from  the  same  source,  came  Edward 
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Phelps,  the  weaver,  and  bought  lands  not  far  from 
Lane's  Crossing.  Soon  followed  John  Fletcher,  from 
Chelmsford,  progenitor  of  a  sturdy  race  that  peopled 
a  portion  of  George  Hill.  Thomas  Whitney,  of  Stow, 
and  his  sons  John  and  Jonathan,  about  1720  built 
upon  Wataquadock  Brook.  From  Woburn,  William 
Richardson  came  in  1721,  found  a  wife  in  Captain 
Epbraim  Wilder's  daughter,  became  a  prominent  jus- 
tice and  represented  the  town  several  years  in  the 
Legislature.  Samuel  Locke,  also  of  Woburn,  and 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Eichardsons,  came  to 
Lancaster  in  1742,  and  kept  a  famous  tavern  where 
Wm.  A.  Kilbourn  now  lives.  Nathaniel  and  Abijah 
Wyman,  from  Woburn  also,  about  the  same  tin.e 
bought  homes  upon  the  Neck.  Benjamin  Bal'ard, 
from  Andover,  a  little  earlier  founded  a  new  home 
upon  the  northern  portion  of  the  George  Hill  range 
and  gave  his  family  name  to  that  section  of  the  town. 
The  Dunsmoors  appeared  first  about  1740  and  fur- 
nished the  town  two  physicians,  father  and  son.  The 
last.  Dr.  William  Dnnsmoor,  in  whose  veins  flowed 
mingled  Sawyer  and  Prescott  blood,  developed  politi- 
cal abilities  that  soon  placed  him  in  leadership  of  the 
revolutionary  spirits  of  the  neighborhood,  and  gave 
him  prominence  even  in  colonial  councils.  The 
Thurstons,  Peter  and  Samuel,  second  cousins  (the 
first  from  Exeter,  the  second  from  Rowley),  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  century. 

In  1768  Lancaster  received  an  addition  to  its  terri- 
tory— a  tract  of  land  at  its  southwestern  corner  about 
three  miles  long  by  one  and  one-half  wide,  known  as 
"  Shrewsbury  Leg."  It  included  the  site  of  the  present 
village  of  Oakdale,  but  then  contained  less  than  a 
dozen  families.  The  same  year  a  trader  came  from 
Groton  to  form  a  mercantile  partnership  with  Levi 
Willard.  The  store  of  the  firm  was  at  the  cross-roads 
of  South  Lancaster,  and  became  the  widest  known 
and  best  patronized  of  any  in  the  region.  The  senior 
partner  sometimes  made  a  journey  to  England  to  buy 
goods.  He  lived  in  a  house  which  stood  near  the  well 
on  the  lawn  of  E.  V.  E.  Thayer's  residence.  The 
junior  partner,  Captain  Samuel  Ward,  already  men- 
tioned as  holding  a  commission  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  purchased  an  ancient  house  and  lot  upon 
the  opposite  corner,  being  a  part  of  the  Locke  farm, 
and  the  eastern  end  of  the  original  home-lot  assigned 
to  John  Moore  in  1653.  Captain  Ward  was  not  only 
a  man  of  unusual  business  ability,  but  his  rare  intel- 
lectual powers,  quick  and  accurate  judgment  of 
character,  prudence  and  shrewd  management  of  men 
would  have  given  him  exalted  political  place  had  he 
not  resolutely  shunned  all  official  position.  He  soon 
became  a  conservative  leader  in  the  town. 

It  was  apparently  a  season  of  calm  and  jnosperity. 
War  had  left  few  visible  scars.  The  British  govern- 
ment had  re-imbursed  to  the  colony  the  sums  con- 
tributed in  aid  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  from 
America,  and  plenteous  harvests  had  gladdened  the 
farmers.    But  a  jealousy  of  all  authority  not  delegated 


by  popular  suffrage  everywhere  began  to  appear,  per- 
vading church  as  well  as  state  politics.  The  pulpits 
about  Lancaster  were  all  jarred,  and  some  severely 
shaken,  by  a  revolt  against  clerical  councils ;  and  the 
orators  proclaimed  the  divine  right  of  an  anointed 
king  subject  to  the  divine  right  of  the  majority.  The 
veteran  soldiers  had  not  forgotten  the  insults  they  had 
borne,  year  after  year,  from  the  King's  officers,  nor  the 
needless  campaigning  and  bloodshed  chargeable  to  the 
incompetency  of  the  generals  set  over  them.  The 
nagging  encroachments  of  the  British  ministry  upon 
charter  rights  found  the  majority  of  the  colonists 
already  on  the  verge  of  rebellion,  for  which  seven 
years  of  war  had  been  a  practical  school  of  arms. 

The  first  town -meeting  record  in  Lancaster  for 
1773  anticipates  by  three  and  one-half  years  the  lib- 
erty-breathing sentiments  of  the  Declaration  of  Na- 
tional Independence.  The  action  of  that  meeting 
took  form  in  written  instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
the  town's  representative,  Capt.  Asa  Whitcomb,  and 
a  series  of  resolutions  drawn  up  by  a  "  Committee  for 
Grievances,''  as  follows : 

1.  Hesolfed,  Tliiit  this  and  «Tery  Town  in  this  Province  bare  an 
undoubted  Right  to  meet  together  and  consult  upon  all  Matters  inter- 
esting to  them  when  and  so  often  as  they  shall  judge  fit  :  and  it  is 
more  especially  their  Duty  so  to  do  when  any  Infringement  is  made 
upon  their  Civil  or  Religious  Liberties. 

2.  Itesolvrdf  That  the  raising  a  Revenue  in  the  Colonies  without 
their  Consent,  either  by  themselves  or  their  Represent.-itives,  is  an  In- 
fringement of  that  Right  which  every  Freeman  has  to  dispose  of  his 
own  Property. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  grunting  a  Salary  to  his  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  this  Province,  out  of  the  Revenue  unconstitutionally 
raised  from  us,  is  an  Innovation  of  a  very  alarming  Tendancy. 

4.  Resoli'&l,  Tliat  it  is  of  the  highest  Importance  to  the  security  Of 
Liberty,  Life  and  Property,  that  the  pnblick  Administration  of  Justice 
should  be  pure  and  impartial,  and  that  the  judge  should  be  free  from 
every  Bias,  either  in  Favour  of  the  Crown  or  the  Subject. 

5.  Resolved^  That  the  absolute  Dependency  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  this  Province  upon  the  Crown  for  their  Support 
would,  if  it  shoulii  ever  take  Place,  have  the  strongest  Tendancy  to 
bias  the  Minds  of  the  Judges,  and  would  weaken  our  Contidence  in 
them. 

C.  Resohed^  That  the  Extension  of  the  Power  of  the  Court  of  Vice- 
Admiralty  to  its  present  enormous  Degree  is  a  great  Grievance,  and  de- 
prives the  Subject  in  many  Instances  of  that  noble  Privilege  of  Eng. 
lishmen.  Trials  by  Juries. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  Proceedings  of  this  Town  be  transmitted  to 
the  Town  of  Boston. 

These  resolutions  were  signed  hf  the  committee  : 
Dr.  William  Dunsmoor,  John  Prescott,  Josiah  Ken- 
dall, Ebenezer  Allen,  Nathaniel  Wyman,  Joseph 
White  and  Aaron  Sawyer.  The  instructions  to  the 
town's  delegate  breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  enjoin 
him  to  use  his  "  utmost  efforts  ...  to  obtain  a 
Radical  Redress  of  our  Grievances.'' 

The  organization  of  revolution  began  the  next 
year,  with  the  plan  of  establishing  permanent  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence  in  the  towns  throughout 
Massachusetts.  The  members  of  the  first  Lancaster 
Committee,  chosen  September  5,  1774,  were  Dr. 
William  Dunsmoor,  Dea.  David  Wilder,  Aaron 
Sawyer,  Capt.  Asa  Whitcomb,  Capt.  Hezekiah  Gates, 
John    Prescott,    Ephraim    Sawyer.      The    chairman 
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was  the  youngest  of  the  number.  The  next  day  the 
patriots  of  the  town  marched  to  Worcester,  where  an  I 
armed  convention  of  the  people  gathered  on  the 
green,  prepared  to  give  a  warm  reception  to  the  force 
of  British  troops  which  Governor  Gage  hail  pro- 
posed to  send  for  the  protection  of  the  conrt.  As 
the  regulars  did  not  appear,  attention  was  turned  to- 
wards the  royalists.  The  justices,  who  recently  had 
sent  a  loyal  address  to  the  Governor,  were  compelled 
to  sign  a  recantation,  and  appear  before  the  assem- 
blage to  acknowledge  it.  Of  these  justices  were 
.losepli  Wilder,  Abel  Willard  and  Ezra  Houghton^ 
(if  Lancaster. 

During  the  same  month  the  town  voted  "That 
there  be  one  hundred  men  raised  as  Volunteers,  to 
be  ready  at  a  minute's  warning  to  turn  out  upon  any 
Kniergency,  and  that  they  be  formed  into  two  Com- 
])anies,  and  choose  their  own  officers,"  and  that 
these  volunteers  should  be  "  reasonably  paid  by  the 
Town  for  any  services  they  may  do  us  in  defending 
our  Liberties  and  Privileges."  One  company  was 
enlisted  in  each  precinct.  The  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence was  also  authorized  to  purchase  two 
field-pieces,  and  two  four-pounders  were  at  once  ob- 
tained from  Brookline,  for  which  eight  pounds  were 
paid.  One  of  these  was  stationed  in  each  parish, 
with  a  supply  of  powder,  ball  and  grape-shot. 
Capt.  Asa  Whitcomb  and  Dr.  William  Dunsmoor 
were  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the  First  Pro- 
vincial Convention.  The  constables  were  instructed 
to  pay  over  the  taxes,  when  collected,  to  a  3peci.1l 
ciimmittee — Aaron  Sawyer,  Ephraim  Sawyer  and  Dr. 
Josiah  Wilder — who  were  to  account  for  the  same  to 
the  patriot  receiver-general.  The  same  committee 
were  ordered  "  to  Post  up  all  such  Persons  as  con- 
tinue to  buy,  sell  or  consume  any  East  India  Teas, 
in  some  Public  Place  in  Town.''  In  the  town-meet- 
ing of  January  2,  177.5,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
receive  donations  "  for  the  suffering  poor  of  the 
Town  of  Boston,  occationed  by  the  late  Boston  Port 
Hill."  It  was  also  then  voted  "  to  adopt  and  abide 
by  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  As.sociation  of  the  late 
Continental  Congress,  held  at  Philadelphia,''  and  a 
committee  of  tifteen  were  selected  "to  see  that  the 
said  Association  be  kept  and  observed  by  all." 

The  whole  male  population  was  now  training  for 
the  conflict  seen  to  be  inevitable.  The  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  militia  began  in  1774,  by  a  popular  de- 
mand for  the  resignation  of  all  military  commissions. 
The  Second  Worcester  was  known  as  the  Lancjister 
Kegiment,  and  consisted  of  ten  companies  and  a 
mounted  troop,  four  companies  and  the  troop  being 
of  Lancaster,  including  all  the  able-bodied  males  be- 
tween sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  save  a  few  by 
law  e.Kempts.  With  the  division  of  the  training- 
bands  into  minute-men  and  militia,  new  company 
otiicers  were  chusen,  young  men  aglow  with  the  hot 
temper  of  the  times.  These  line  officers  elected  the 
brothers  John  and  Asa  Whitcomb,  two  veterans  of 


the  French  War,  as  their  colonels — the  former  of  the 
minute-men,  the  latter  of  the  militia.  Abijah  Wil- 
lard was  perha[)s  the  most  gifted  and  experienced  of- 
ficer in  the  town,  but  unfortunately  favored  the  side 
of  the  King.  Dr.  William  Dunsmoor  and  Ephraim 
Sawyer  were  the  majors  of  the  minute-men,  and 
David  (Jsgood  the  quartermaster.  Col.  John  Whit- 
comb was  chosen  a  major-general  in  February,  by 
the  Second  Provincial  Congress. 

Every  soldier  was  expected  to  furnish  himself  with 
arms  and  equipments,  and  if  too  poor  to  do  so,  he 
was  supplied  by  the  town,  or  by  contributions  from 
the  more  wealthy.  No  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
uniformity  in  dress ;  each  wore  his  own  home  garb, 
and  as  there  was  a  much  greater  variety  in  the  color 
and  form  of  men's  wear  then  than  now,  the  ranks 
always  presented  a  motley  appearance. 

There  were  at  this  period  but  seventeen  towns  in 
Massachusetts  which  could  bo;i.st  a  larger  population 
than  Lancaster.  It  had  a  greater  proportion  of  me- 
chanics and  traders  than  other  inland  towns — fulling- 
mills,  tanneries,  potash  boilers,  a  slate  quarry  and 
even  a  little  furnace  for  casting  hollow-ware.  But  its 
farmers  raised  nearly  ten  bushels  of  grain  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  town,  and  four  times 
as  many  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  per  inhabitant  as 
were  credited  to  the  town  in  the  census  of  1S85. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  large  surplus  above  the  needs 
for  home  consumption.  Pork  was  sold  at  six  pence, 
salt  beef  at  three  pence,  mutton  at  two  pence,  cheese 
at  four  pence  and  butter  at  eight  pence,  per  pound ; 
corn  meal  at  three  shillings,  beans  at  six  shillings, 
potatoes  at  one  shilling  four  pence  per  bushel ;  cider 
at  seven  shillings  eight  pence  per  barrel.  There  was 
no  public  conveyance  for  travelers,  no  post-office 
nearer  than  Cambridge.  Silent  Wilde,  the  news- 
carrier,  rode  out  from  Boston  on  Mondays,  with  the 
papers  for  regular  subscribers,  and  jogged  through 
Lancaster  on  his  way  to  the  Connecticut  River 
towns  and  back  once  a  week.  His  trips  were  soon  to 
cease,  and  the  day  fiist  approached  which  was  to  test 
anew  Lancaster's  patriotism. 

On  the  morning  of  April  19,  1775,  a  post-rider 
came  galloping  in  hot  haste  through  the  town  shout- 
ing to  every  one  he  saw  that  the  "  red  coats  "  had 
come  out  from  Boston.  The  tidings,  long  expected, 
were  spread  by  mounted  messengers  and  the  tiring  of 
cannon  ;  the  minute-men  were  soon  hurrj'ing  down 
the  Bay  road,  and  the  militia  followed  not  far  behind. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men  marched  from  tlie 
town  to  Cambridge  that  day.  tJeneral  John  Whit- 
comb reached  the  scene  of  action  before  the  running 
fight  ended  and  took  part  in  directing  it ;  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  any  great  number  of  his  regi- 
ment, save  the  mounted  troop,  perhaps,  kept  pace 
with  him.  The  si.\  Lancaster  companies  were : 
two  troops  of  thirty-two  men  each  under  Captains 
John  Prescott,  Jr.,  and  Thonnis  Gates;  two  com- 
panies of  minute-men,  with  Captains  Samuel  Sawyar 
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and  Benjamin  Houghton ;  and  two  companies  of 
militia  led  by  Captains  Joseph  White  and  Daniel 
Robbins.  They  remained  at  Cambridge  about  two 
weeks. 

The  Provincial  Congress  immediately  resolved  upon 
the  enlistment  of  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men 
for  eight  months.  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb  was  one  of 
those  authorized  to  raise  a  regiment,  and,  on  May 
25th,  reported  his  command  containing  eleven  com- 
panies, five  hundred  and  sixty  men^ — ^one  company 
above  the  complement.  Ephraim  Sawyer  was  major, 
and  Dr.  William  Dunsmoor  surgeon  of  the  regiment. 
The  Lancaster  men  were  mostly  in  the  companies  of 
Captains  Andrew  Haskell  and  Ephraim  Richardson. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  old  families  that  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  the  Lancaster  regiment  was 
stationed  at  Cambridge,  but  was  ordered  to  furnisli  re- 
inforcements to  Prescott,  and  some  of  ils  companies 
reached  the  hill  and  fought  in  the  final  struggle, 
while  others  were  coming  up  when  the  retreat  began. 
The  historian  Bancroft  says  :  "  From  the  regiment 
of  Whitcomb,  of  Lancaster,  there  appeared  at  least 
fifty  privates,  but  with  no  higher  officers  than  cap- 
tains." If  he  had  written  thrice  fifty  he  would  have 
been  more  nearly  just.  By  official  returns  the  regi- 
ment lost  five  killed,  eight  wounded  and  two  missing, 
which  was  a  larger  list  of  casualties  than  was 
credited  to  eight  others  of  the  sixteen  regiments 
in  which  casualties  of  battle  occurred.  Daniel 
Robbins  was  killed  upon  the  hill  and  Sergt. 
Robert  Phelps  was  mortally  wounded  and  died 
a  prisoner  in  Boston.  Both  were  in  Haskell's  com- 
pany. Sergt.  Israel  Willard  and  Joseph  Wilder  were 
probably  wounded,  the  former  mortally,  as  special 
allowance  was  made  for  them  by  the  Legislature  at  the 
same  time  as  to  the  heirs  of  Robbins  and  Phelps. 
Evidence  is  found  in  petitions  for  aid,  showing  that 
Burt's  Harvard  and  Hastings'  Bolton  company  were 
also  in  the  fight,  and  the  historian  Frothingham 
supposes  Wilder's  Leominster  company  to  have  been 
engaged.  Capt.  Andrew  Haskell  so  commended  him- 
self by  his  conduct  at  Bunker  Hill,  that  he  would 
have  been  promoted  but  for  certain  unofficer-like 
traits  which  he  seemed  unable  to  overcome. 

During  the  siege  of  Boston  the  Lancaster  regiment 
was  brigaded  with  the  Rhode  Island  troops  under 
Gen.  Greene  and  stationed  on  Prospect  Hill.  Col. 
Whitcomb  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  of  the 
town,  a  deacon  in  the  Second  Parish,  a  sterling 
patriot,  and  evidently,  from  his  enduring  popularity, 
gifted  with  noble  qualities  of  heart.  He  was  also  a 
brave  and  experienced  soldier,  but  too  amiable  to 
preserve  proper  discipline  in  his  command.  Upon 
the  consolidation  of  the  Provincial  regiments  to 
bring  them  to  the  Continental  model,  sundry  super- 
numerary officers  were  discharged,  and  Washington, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Greene,  selected  Whitcomb 
as  one  whose  services  should  be  spared.  His  men  re- 
sented this,  and  refused  to  re-enlist  under  another 


commander,  when  Col.  Whitcomb  reproached  them 
for  their  lack  of  patriotism,  and  offered  to  enlist  as  a 
l)rivate  with  them.  Washington,  hearing  of  this,  re- 
instated him  and  complimented  him  in  special  orders 
for  his  unselfish  zeal.  The  worthy  colonel's  military 
service  ended  April  1,  1777,  however,  and  he  returned 
to  his  farm.  Impoverished  by  his  sacrifices  for  coun- 
try, he  was  compelled  to  part  with  his  lands,  removed 
to  Princeton,  and  there  died,  March  16,  1804,  aged 
eighty-four  years. 

In  the  closing  scenes  of  the  siege,  March  9,  1776, 
Dr.  Enoch  Dole,  of  Lancaster,  was  killed  on  Dor- 
chester Heights  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  town  had 
several  soldiers  with  Arnold  and  Montgomery  at  the 
gates  of  Quebec,  and  t  vo  or  three  were  there  wounded 
and  captured. 

About  five  thousand  refugees  from  Boston  during 
the  siege  were  scattered  through  the  inland  towns, 
and  to  these  were  added  the  people  of  Charlestown 
after  the  burning  of  that  place.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  homeless  were  assigned  by  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  to  the  charity  of  Lancaster,  but  the 
actual  number  seeking  refuge  here  was  much  greater, 
for  the  proposed  formal  distribution  of  the  exiles  had 
speedily  to  be  abandoned  as  impossible.  Many 
sought  Lancaster  who  added  to  its  social  force  ;  such 
were  Daniel  Waldo,  Edmund  Quincy,  Esq.,  and  Na- 
thaniel Balch.  A  few  became  permanent  residents  of 
the  town  ;  for  example,  Josiah  Flagg  and  John  New- 
man. 

In  August,  1776,  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  in 
authorizing  five  hospitals  for  inoculation  for  small- 
pox, appointed  Doctors  William  Dunsmoor  and  Josiah 
Wilder  directors  of  one  at  Lancaster.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  location  of  this  hospital,  but  fourteen 
years  later,  when  this  scourge  of  humanity  became 
again  virulent.  Dr.  Israel  Atherton  established  one  for 
the  same  purpose  upon  Pine  Hill,  where  it  was  kept 
during  four  years. 

After  the  departure  of  the  American  army  for  New 
York,  the  defences  of  Boston  Harbor  were  entrusted 
to  the  militia,  and  during  1776  about  fifty  men  of 
Lancaster  served  in  two  regiments  stationed  at  Hull, 
with  Capt.  Andrew  Haskell  and  Lieuts.  John  Hewitt 
and  Jonathan  Sawyer  for  their  officers.  A  requisition 
upon  the  State  for  five  thousand  militia  to  tempora- 
rily re-enforce  the  army  at  New  York  came  from 
Congress  in  .Tune,  and  Lancaster's  quota  for  four 
months'  service  was  seventy-two  men.  They  served 
under  Capt.  Samuel  Sawyer  and  Lieuts.  Salmon  God- 
frey and  Nathaniel  Sawyer,  in  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Jonathan  Smith.  The  whole  command  was  a  hurried 
levy  of  rustic  youth,  wholly  undisciplined.  Septem- 
ber 1.5th,  at  Kip's  Bay,  they  met  the  splendidly- 
drilled  Hessian  corps,  and  came  off  with  scant  honor. 
Four  Lancaster  men  were  then  missing — probably 
killed — and  several  were  wounded. 

Capt.  Aaron  Willard,  who  still  suffered  from  his 
terrible  wound  received  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  uu- 
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like  his  more  noted  cousins  and  neighbors — Abijab, 
Abel  and  Levi  Willard — was  earnest  in  the  patriot 
cause.  He  was  one  of  the  two  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Washington  to  visit  the  Acadiaiis,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  strenjith  of  their  alleged  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionists.  The  mission  was  found  so 
hazardous  that  the  commissioners  made  their  report 
from  information  gained  without  entering  the  prov- 
ince. Willard  received  a  commission  as  colonel  of 
a  regiment  drafted  to  strengthen  the  northern  army 
under  Schuyler,  but  was  prevented  from  service  by  a 
painful  accident.  Capt.  Mana^seh  Sawyer,  August 
isih,  marched  to  join  the  regiment  of  Col.  Nicholas 
Dike  at  Durchester,  with  a  company  of  ninety-two 
men,  enlisted  for  eight  months.  Thirty-two  of  these 
were  of  Lancaster.  Henry  Haskell,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  as  cap- 
tain of  a  Shirley  company,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  regiment.  Capt.  Daniel  (Joss  and  Lieut.  .labe/. 
Fairbank,  with  a  company  of  militia,  chiefly  Lanciister 
men,  served  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  in  a  regiment  of  which 
their  townsman,  Ephraim  Sawyer,  was  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

October  7,  1770,  the  town  voted  to  empower  the 
House  of  Representatives  "  to  draw  up  a  Form  of 
Government"  for  the  State,  stipulating  that  it  should 
be  sent  to  the  people  for  ratification.  Dr.  William 
Dunsmoor  was  at  the  same  date  elected  representa- 
tive. 

The  popular  colonial  system  of  short  enlistments 
forbade  the  growth  of  a  well-disciplined  national  army 
and  menaced  the  success  of  any  complex  campaign. 
A  complete  re-organization  was  resolved  upon  by  the 
formation  of  eighty-eight  three-years'  regiments  of  six 
hundred  and  eighty  men  each.  Fifteen  of  these  were 
demanded  from  Massachusetts,  and  it  rc<|uired  one 
man  in  every  seven  to  till  the  call.  A  bounty  o' 
twenty  dollars  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land  was 
promised  volunteers,  and  the  monthly  pay  of  privates 
was  fixed  at  six  and  two-thirds  dollars.  December  9, 
1776,  the  male  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  numbered  six  hundred  and  seventy-two 
including  thirteen  negroes.  Her  quota  was,  therefore, 
ninety-six  men,  and  that  number  volunteered  in  due 
time.  Three  more  levies  for  three  years  were  made 
during  the  war.  Ten  soldiers  were  sent  by  the  town 
to  the  Continental  army  in  the  spring  of  1780,  thirty- 
five  in  the  spring  of  1781,  and  seven  in  March,  1782, 
the  sum  of  the  quotas  being  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight.  These  men  were  all  volunteers,  the  draft  being 
resorted  to  only  for  short-service  calls.  Large  bounties 
had  to  be  paid  at  last,  and  a  few  non-resident  substi- 
tutes were  hired.  The  men  were  scattered  through 
the  Massachusetts  regiments,  the  town  being  repre- 
-ented  in  every  one  but  the  First  and  Ninth.  The 
l;irgest  numbers  were  in  the  Tenth,  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth.  Most  of  them  participated  in  the  battles 
which  compelled  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Those 
holding  commissions  were : 


Henry  IlagkrII,  llcut.-ccl.  ISIh. 
Kpbraini  Sawjrer,  capt.  IGlh. 
M'illtnm  IlnrriB,  payniBHicr  Ifjtii. 
Jiinnllinn  Sawyer.  Unit.  Hlb,  killtd. 
John  llcwilt,  lii'iil.  llllh. 


John  WhiUog,  llcat.  121b. 
Philip  C.irey,  licut.  Kitli. 
Jt«eph  Houw,  Ijcni.  2d. 
Winnlow  Phelps  cDiign  1.1lli 
JonathAn  Wlie«lorlc,  druiii.iD^o 
Hlh. 


The  year  1777  was  marked  in  Lancaster  for  a  perse- 
cution of  suspected  loyalists  by  the  extremists  of  the 
I)atriot  party.  A  re.solve  of  the  Legislature  concerning 
"  the  danger  from  internal  enemies"  gave  reason  for 
the  creation  of  a  committee  to  search  for  and  obtain 
evidence  against  such  suspects,  and  Col.  Asa  Whit- 
comb  was  selected.  A  black-list  was  presented  by 
him  in  September,  bearing  the  names  of  Moses  (Jer- 
rish,  Daniel  Allen,  Ezra  Houghton,  .Joseph  Moore, 
Solomon  Houghtou,  Thomas  Grant,  James  Carter 
and  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington.  Abijah  and  Abel 
Willard  and  Joseph  House  had  fled  with  the  British 
upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  and  their  estates  had 
been  confiscated.  Levi  Willard  and  Joseph  Wilder 
were  dead.  Of  those  in  Whitiomb's  black-list,  Ger- 
rish,  Jloore  and  Ezra  Houghton  were  imprisoned, 
Solomon  Houghton  escaped  from  the  country.  Car- 
ter's and  Allen's  nanies  were  stricken  from  the  list  in 
town-meeting,  and  Grant  is  found  serving  in  the 
]iatriot  ranks.  The  attempted  proscription  of  Har- 
rington was  apparently  the  more  bitter  because  of  his 
connection  with  the  troubles  in  the  Bolton  parish.  He 
made  a  shrewd  and  spirited  defence,  when  called  into 
town-meeting  to  face  his  accusers,  signally  triumphed 
over  them,  and  was  held  in  increased  respect  thence- 
forward. 

The  loss  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  victorious  ad- 
vance of  Burgoyne  southward  spread  dismay  through- 
out New  England.  One-half  of  the  alarm  list  were 
hurriedly  marched  from  Lancaster  to  Bennington  in 
August,  mostly  embraced  in  companies  led  by  Cap- 
tains John  White  and  Solomou  Stuart.  During  the 
autumn  months  of  1777  about  thirty  men  of  the  town 
participated  in  the  Rhode  Island  expedition  of  Gen- 
eral Spencer. 

February  5,  1778,  it  was  voted  "  to  accept  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America,"  and  May  18th 
the  town  voted  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  new  State 
Constitution,  when  one  hundred  and  eleven  were 
found  in  favor  of  and  forty-one  against  it.  It  was, 
however,  rejected  by  the  people.  Four  thousand 
and  forty-nine  pounds  were  appropriated  to  pay  the 
soldiers  hired  to  serve  for  eight  and  nine  months' 
service  in  the  Continental  Army.  These  men  were 
thirty-two  in  number  and  joined  the  forces  stationed 
along  the  Hudson.  Ca|itain  Manasseh  Sawyer  and 
over  fifty  Lancaster  men  were  engaged  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  drive  the  British  from  Newport 
and  fought  at  (Quaker's  Hill  under  General  Sullivan. 
There  were  also  constant  details  for  guard  duty. 
Freipiently  twenty  or  more  of  the  town's  youth  were 
at  Cambridge  or  Rutland  in  charge  of  prisoners. 
The  paper  currency  had  steadily  depreciated  and 
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counterfeit  money  was  so  abundant  that  the  most 
reputable  persons  innocently  received  and  paid  it  out. 
Trade  was  fast  becoming  a  system  of  barter.  Foolish 
attempts  were  made  to  fix  the  prices  of  common 
necessities  by  law,  and  annually  committees  were 
chosen  by  the  town  to  make  up  a  schedule  of  these 
prices.  June  28,  1779,  the  town  solemnly  voted 
"that  the  price  of  the  Comodityes  of  the  farmer  and 
any  other  article  do  not  rise  any  higher  than  at  this 
time." 

Eighteen  men  of  the  town  were  mustered  June  25, 
1779,  for  nine  months,  to  re-enforce  the  Continental 
Army,  and  a  company  of  militia  were  serving  at 
Claverack  with  Captain  Luke  Wilder,  Andrew  Has- 
kell being  his  lieutenant. 

The  State  Constitution  was  voted  upon  May  13th, 
and  one  hundred  and  three  favored  it,  while  only 
seven  declared  against  it.  Dr.  AVilliam  Dunsmoor, 
Captain  Ephraim  Wilder  and  Captain  William  Put- 
nam were  Lancaster's  delegates  in  the  convention 
which  formed  it.  In  June,  1780,  the  town  was  called 
upon  to  furnish  forty  men  for  six  months'  service. 
Certain  of  the  radical  leaders,  and  especially  Josiah 
Kendall,  who  had  been  vociferously  patriotic  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  war,  avowed  their  belief  that  the 
men  could  not  be  obtained,  and  counseled  non-com- 
pliance with  the  demand  of  the  government.  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Ward,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  pro- 
scription for  his  conservative  views,  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity and  promptly  advocated  in  an  eloquent 
harangue  immediate  obedience  to  the  requisition, 
at  whatever  cost.  He  was  made  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve  empowered  to  hire  the  soldiers  "  on 
any  terms  they  think  proper."  The  forty  men  with- 
in twelve  days  were  on  their  way  to  the  camps,  each 
having  been  promised  "  £1400  lawful  money,  or  £13 
6s.  Sd.  in  Corn,  Beef  and  Live  Stock  or  any  Produce 
as  it  formerly  used  to  be  sold."  From  this  the  silver 
dollar  would  seem  to  have  been  worth  one  hundred 
and  five  paper  dollars  at  that  date. 

During  both  1780  and  1781  a  full  company  of  mili- 
tia served  in  Rhode  Island  for  from  three  to  five 
months,  and  others  were  stationed  for  similar  terms 
of  service  on  the  Hudson.  The  rolls  found  indicate 
that  fully  one-quarter  of  the  whole  male  population 
of  Lancaster  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  were  kept 
constantly  in  the  army  during  the  most  eventful  years 
of  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Over  six  hundred  names 
of  Lancaster  soldiers  in  the  Revolution  are  already 
listed.  Almost  no  records  of  casualties  are  discovered 
in  muster-rolls,  but  they  disclose  the  names  of  thirty 
men  of  Lancaster  who  died  of  wounds  or  disease  be- 
tween the  battle  of  Lexington  and  1779.  Those  who 
for  any  cause  were  exempted  from  military  service 
lived  lives  of  toil  and  sacrifice.  Money  was  annually 
appropriated  for  the  care  of  soldiers'  families,  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  received  systematic  aid  after 
the  war,  the  town's  expenditure  being  finally  re- 
funded   by   the  State.     Lancaster   is  credited  with 


having  paid  for  such  purposes  from  1781  to  1785  the 
sum  of  £1852  1«.  4rf. 

Twenty-three  residents  of  the  extreme  southerly 
portion  of  the  town,  May  15,  1780,  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  be  set  ofl'to  Shrewsbury.  To  this  public  con- 
sent was  given  in  June,  and  an  act  of  Legislature 
consummated  the  division  February  2,  1781.  The 
area  thus  parted  with  was  about  six  square  miles,  and 
was  incorporated  with  Boylston  in  1786.  TheSecond 
Precinct  had  by  1780  so  grown  as  to  outvote  the 
older  portion  of  Lancaster,  and  the  autonomy  it 
had  long  sought  could  no  longer  be  denied.  April 
25,  1781,  Chocksett  was  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  Sterling,  in  honor  of  General  William  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Sterling.  By  this  change  Lancaster  lost  over 
half  of  its  population  and  but  thirty-six  and  one-half 
square  miles  of  its  territory  remained. 

The  noise  and  smoke  of  rejoicing  over  honorable 
victory  and  independence  won  soon  passed,  and 
there  was  time  for  the  town  to  reckon  up  its  sacrifices 
and  take  account  of  domestic  resources  and  necessities. 
The  outlook  was  not  encouraging.  The  paper  cur- 
rency had  become  worthless  and  disappeared.  Farmers 
and  mechanics  were  crushed  with  debt,  and  half 
maddened  by  burdensome  taxation,  while  lawyers  and 
merchants  were  reaping  a  golden  harvest.  Bankrupt 
sales  were  advertised  on  every  hand.  Soon  a  spirit 
of  anarchy  was  born  of  the  general  discontent,  which 
culminated  in  Shays'  Insurrection.  No  citizen  of 
Lancaster  is  known  to  have  joined  the  armed  force  of 
malcontents,  and  very  few  sympathized  with  the 
appeal  to  violence.  The  town  sent  delegates  to  the 
county  conventions,  voted  in  favor  of  enactment  of 
laws  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  people,  and  re- 
commended relieving  the  farming  interest  by  excise 
and  import  duties. 

But  when,  January  16,  1787,  the  two  militia  compa- 
nies were  called  out  by  Col.  William  Greenleaf,  the 
sherifl',  the  men  were  found  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  supporting  the  law,  and  upon  his  calling  for 
twenty-eight  volunteers  to  march  to  the  defence  of 
the  courts  at  Worcester  on  January  23d,  thirty-one 
offered  themselves.  Lancaster  was  the  rendezvous  of 
the  troops  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and 
Captains  Nathaniel  Beamau  and  John  Whiting  led 
companies  in  the  regiments  which,  under  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  pursued  Shays  and  scattered  his 
"  regulators."  The  service  was  not  long  nor  attended 
with  bloodshed,  but  it  was  arduous  in  the  extreme. 
Those  who  participated  in  it  often  grew  eloquent  in 
reminiscence  of  the  terrible  night  march  from  Hadley 
to  Petersham,  February  3, 1787,  facing  a  furious  snow- 
storm in  a  temperature  far  below  zero.  Among  those 
serving  as  privates  was  Captain  Andrew  Haskell. 
Three  years  later  this  veteran  soldier  was  slain  in 
battle  with  the  Indians  at  the  defeat  of  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair.  Hon.  John  Sprague  accompanied 
the  expedition  against  Shays  upon  the  staff'  of  General 
Lincoln,  as  his  legal  adviser. 
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Authnrit^r  had  been  obtained  by  an  act  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15,  17S3,  for  lotteries  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
cost  of  rel)uildine  and  repairing  bridges  and  cause- 
ways. Twelve  classes  of  the  Lancaster  Brii'ge  I/)ttery 
were  drawn — the  net  proceeds  of  which  amounted  to 
only  i:.'J28t>;  and  the  results  in  other  respeits  did  not 
encourage  the  continuance  of  the  scheme. 

By  this  time  there  were  ten  bridges  over  the  Nashua 
rivers,  and  eight  of  them  were  a  public  charge.  They 
were  all  built  with  one  or  more  trestles  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  an  ice  jam  or  unusually  high  freshet 
often  tore  several  of  these  from  their  anchorage. 
A  September  Hood  in  1787  swe|)t  away  the  Ponikin 
saw-mill  and  damaged  or  demolished  half  the  bridges 
in  town.  The  Sprague,  Ponikin  and  Atberton  bridges 
were  rebuilt  in  1788.  The  Sawyer  bridge,  so-called, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Carter's  Mills  bridge — 
whither  it  had  been  moved  from  the  discontinued 
Scar  road  in  1742 — wa-s  rebuilt  in  1789. 

The  majority  in  Lancaster  were  opposed  to  the 
nitification  of  the  National  Constitution,  and  elected 
Hon.  John  Sprague  their  delegate  to  the  State  con- 
vention of  January,  1788,  with  the  usual  instructions 
as  to  their  wishes.  Mr.  Sprague,  however,  finally 
favored  the  ratification,  although  but  six  of  his  Wor- 
cester (bounty  associates  voted  with  him.  This  use  of 
his  discretion  did  not  seriously  ortend  his  constituency 
for  at  the  first  meeting  for  choice  of  a  Presidential 
elector,  December  18,  1788,  he  received  thirty-one  of 
the  sixty-two  votes  cast  in  Lancaster. 

Rev.  Timothy  Harrington  became  physically  unable 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  pastorate  in  1790,  and 
on  October  9,  1793,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer  was 
ordained  sis  his  colleague,  receiving  as  a  settlement 
two  hunilred  pounds,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  ninety 
|>ounds.  Mr.  tiarrington  was  born  at  Waltham,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1716,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1737,  and  died  at  Lanciister.  December  18, 179.3,  having 
been  pastor  over  the  church  here  forty-seven  years. 
By  a  first  wife,  Anna  Harrington,  he  had  two  sons  and 
four  daughters.  He  married  Ann,  the  widow  of  Rev. 
Matthew  Bridge,  April  11,  1780.  He  was  a  lovable 
man.  attracting  young  and  old  by  his  gentleness, 
affability  and  simplicity  of  manners.  He  was  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  bis  day,  because  of  his  liberality 
of  sentiment,  shown  in  speech  and  conduct — a  broad 
charity  toward  all  humanity.  Three  of  his  sermons 
were  published,  and  his  century  discourse  was  re- 
printed in  1806  and  1853. 

In  1791,  February  7th,  the  proprietors  voted  "to  re- 
liniiuish  to  the  several  towns  in  the  bounds  of  Old 
Lancaster  all  their  right  to  roads  in  the  respective 
towns." 

An  increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  education 
began  to  be  visible  in  1788.  Some  of  the  leading 
citizens  organized  a  central  grammar  school,  and 
Timothy  Whiting  and  Jonathan  Wilder  were  elected 
a  town  visiting  committee — the  first  recorded — to 
serve  with  the  miniater  and  two  others  chosen  by  the 


supporters  of  the  school.  The  following  year,  under 
a  new  State  law,  the  town  was  divided  into  districtx, 
thirteen  in  number.  In  17!K»a  new  building  for  the 
grammar  school  was  erected  on  common  ground 
"opposite  General  Greenltaf's  garden."  The  ne.tt 
year  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  were  appropriated 
for  education,  one-third  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
grammar  school,  one  hundred  being  divided  among 
the  districts.  From  1792  Rt-v.  Nathaniel  Thayer  be- 
came chairman  of  the  school  committee  annually 
elected  by  the  town,  which  at  first  consisted  of  seven, 
but  was  increased  to  eleven  in  1796. 

Numerous  landed  estates  passed  from  the  owner- 
ship of  the  older  families  shortly  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  all  sections  of  the  town,  and  many  new  names 
began  to  appear  in  the  tax-lists.  The  ruling  spirits 
in  the  town  management  were  Hon.  John  Sprague, 
Capt.  Samuel  Ward,  General  John  and  Judge  Timo- 
thy Whiting,  Sheriff  William  Greenleaf,  Michael 
Newhall,  Col.  Edmund  Hoard,  Ebenezer  Torrey, 
Joseph  Wales,  Jlerrick  Rice,  William  Stedman, 
Jonas  Lane,  .Tohn  Maynard,  Jacob  Fisher,  Eli  Stearns 
and  John  Thurston,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  early  settlers.  At  the  north  part  of 
the  town  many  of  the  old  residents  became  converts 
of  Mother  Ann  Lee,  and  joined  the  Shaker  commu- 
nity. .\  little  colony  of  Reading  families  succeeded 
to  their  farms.  At  the  south  end,  .as  the  nineteenth 
century  opened,  the  Burditts,  Lowes,  Rices  and  Har- 
rises, mostly  from  Leominster  and  Boylston,  came, 
bringing  with  them  the  horn-comb  industry.  For  a 
few  years,  besides  the  saw  and  grist-mills  of  Col. 
Greenleaf,  at  Ponikin,  a  trip-hammer  and  nail-cutting 
machine  were  in  operation.  The  quarry  in  the 
northern  end  of  the  town  sent  annually  to  Boston  a 
large  quantity  of  roofing-slate ;  but  these  industries 
were  short-lived.  The  first  post-ottice  was  established 
in  Lancaster,  April  1,  1795,  with  Joseph  Wales  as 
postmaster.  .Jonathan  Whitcomb  carried  the  mails 
and  passengers  daily  to  and  from  the  city,  by  the 
"  Boston,  Concord  and  Lancaster  mail  line''  stages, 
when  the  century  closed. 


CHAPTER     V. 
LANCASTER— (a?n//««^</). 

am.  John  SpraijHt— a>Uoa  ami  Ilw.rtcii  MilU—Thr  Acaimij—War  nj 
1812—  Die  iniiYiujj—  T*«  Brwt  Jf«fli.ij-*.)ii«-  LafuyeUt—  Tltt 
Printing  Enterprigc —  Dr,  Xilhaniti  Thayer —  Sew  Churches—  Clinton 
Sat  Off — Bi-Ctnttnniat — 8chvi>U—Librarii:i — Ccmttcrioi, 

September  21,  1800,  Lancaster  lost  her  leading 
citizen  by  the  death  of  Hon.  John  Spr.ague.  He  had 
been  for  thirty  years  resident  of  the  town,  coming 
from  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1770,  to  form  a  law  partnership 
with  Abel  Willard.  He  was  a  son  of  Noah  and 
Sarah  Sprague,  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  born  .Tune  21, 
1740,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1765. 
He  served  the  town  ten  years  as  Representative  and 
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two  as  Senator,  was  sheriff  for  three  years,  and  for 
two  years  was  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  was  widely  respected  as  a  peacemaker,  a 
safe  advij^er.  a  learned  lawyer  and  an  impartial  judge. 

In  1805,  Moses  Sawyer  and  Abel  Wilder  built  the 
dam  and  first  mill,  at  the  bridge  over  the  Nashua  in 
the  village  then  called  New  Boston.  This  water- 
power  soon  came  into  possession  of  Elias  Bennett,  and 
a  fulling-mill  was  started  in  addition  to  the  saw  and 
grist-mills.  The  clothiers  and  wool-carders  succes- 
sively here  were  Ezekiel  Knowlton,  Asa  Buttrick  and 
Ephraim  Fuller.  Asahel  Tower,  Jr.,  also  operated  a 
nail-cutting  machine  in  connection  with  the  saw-mill. 
Samuel  Carter  purchased  the  property,  and,  about 
1844,  built  a  cotton  factory,  which  was  leased  to  the 
Pitts  Brothers  and  others.  This  was  burned  July  7, 
1856,  and  the  present  factory  built  upon  the  same  site. 

Iq  1809  Poignand  &  Plant  founded  the  first  cot- 
ton factory  in  Lancaster  on  the  site  of  Prescott's 
mills,  and  James  Pitts,  in  1815,  built  the  second, 
upon  the  Nashua.  The  details  of  these  important  en- 
terprises will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Clinton. 

Burrill  Games,  Sir  Francis  Searles  and  Capt.  Ben,- 
jamin  Lee,  three  Englishmen  of  wealth,  during  about 
ten  years  successively  owned  and  lived  upon  the 
Wilder  farm,  on  the  Old  Common,  now  occupied  by 
the  State  Industrial  School,  and  by  lavish  expendi- 
ture gave  it  the  semblance  of  an  old-world  baronial 
estate.  In  1804  the  place  was  bought  by  Maj.  Joseph 
Hiller,  of  Salem,  who  resided  here  until  his  death,  in 
1814.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  had  been 
appointed  by  Washington  the  fir.-<t  collector  of  Salem, 
and  was  an  ardent  Federalist,  a  Christian  gentleman 
and  a  very  valuable  accession  to  Lancaster.  His  two 
highly  accomplished  daughters  became  the  wives  of 
their  cousins,  Capt.  Richard  J.  and  William  Cleve- 
land, who  also  came  to  reside  here,  and  won  promi- 
nence in  town  councils.  As  children  came  and  grew 
to  boyhood  Capt.  Cleveland  and  his  wife  felt  the  need 
of  a  higher  education  for  them  than  the  town's  gram- 
mar school  could  give,  and  persuaded  several  gentle- 
men to  join  in  establishing  the  Lancaster  Latin 
Grammar  School  in  1815. 

This  classical  school  was  kept  for  about  eleven 
years  upon  the  Old  Common.  The  teachers'  names 
best  tell  the  quality  of  the  education  there  afforded  : 
Silas  Holman,.  1815 ;  Jared  Sparks,  1816;  John  W. 
Proctor,  1817  ;  George  B.  Emerson,  1818-19 ;  Solomon 
P.  Miles.  1820-21  ;  Nathaniel  Wood,  1822-23;  Levi 
Fletcher,  1824  ;  Nathaniel  Kingsbury,  1825.  These 
scholarly  young  men,  together  with  Warren  Colburn 
and  James  G.  Carter,  at  the  most  enthusiastic  period 
of  life's  work,  sitting  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the 
Clevelands,  discussed  with  the  cultured  host  and 
brilliant  hostess  the  need  of  a  new  education  which 
should  develop  the  reasoning  powers  of  youth  ;  and 
here  they  formed  the  opinions  upon  which  some  of 
them,  as  the  most  influential  factors,  remodeled  the 
common-school  svstcm  u(  the  State. 


September  15,  1808,  Maj.  Hiller,  Hon.  William 
Stedman  and  Capt.  Samuel  Ward  were  chosen  by  the 
town  to  draft  a  petition  to  President  Jefferson  for  a 
suspension  of  the  embargo,  which  it  was  alleged  had 
closed  the  chief  sources  of  the  nation's  wealth  and 
destroyed  the  customary  incentives  to  enterprise  and 
virtuous  industry.  The  friends  of  the  French  party, 
as  the  Jeft'ersonians  were  nicknamed,  were  but  few  in 
Lancaster.  At  a  special  town-meeting,  June  24,  1812, 
resolutions  remonstrating  against  declaring  war  with 
England  as  suicidal  and  unnecessary  were  passed  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  fifteen.  August 
20th,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  it  being  a  fast  day, 
preached  a  sermon  denouncing  what  he  termed  the 
iniquitous  policy  of  the  President.  But  when,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  the  British  fleet  appeared  oft"  the  coast, 
and  Boston  was  fearing  an  attack,  there  was  no  lack 
of  belligerency.  Among  the  first  military  companies 
to  report  to  the  Governor,  in  answer  to  his  summons, 
were  the  light  artillery  and  an  infantry  company 
of  Lancaster,  who,  after  a  service  at  the  meeting-house, 
on  Sunday,  September  14th,  proceeded  to  Cambridge. 
Capt.  Ezra  Sawyer  marched  his  infantry  command 
back  the  same  week,  having  been  ordered  out  by  mis- 
take. The  artillery,  forty  men  all  told,  remained  on 
duty  until  November  5,  1814.  Capt.  John  Lyon,  who 
led  the  company  from  Lancaster,  was  superseded 
by  Capt.  Silas  Parker.  Henry,  Levi  and  Fabius 
Whiting  served  with  distinction  in  the  regular  army, 
attaining  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  during  the  war. 
Henry  Moore  was  killed  at  Brownstown,  JosiahRugg 
died  in  the  army,  and  Nathan  Puffer  served  in  the 
United  States  artillery. 

September  3,  1810,  John  Whiting  died  at  Wash- 
ington, aged  fifty  years.  He  had  been  commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Fourth  United  States  In- 
fantry in  1808.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Timothy, 
Jr.,  served  throughout  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
during  which  their  father  came  from  Billerica  to 
Lancaster.  Both  became  associate  justices  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  and  were  more  than  once  candidates 
of  the  .Teff'ersonian  party  for  Congress.  An  indication 
of  .lohn  Whiting's  ability,  probity  and  lovable  char- 
acter is  found  in  the  fact  that  when  two  Lancaster 
men  were  candidates  for  Congressional  honor,  in 
1804,  he  received  eighty-four  votes,  while  William 
Sledman,  the  regular  Federalist  nominee,  had  but 
seventy-six,  although  it  was  a  fevered  period  in  par- 
tisan politics  and  the  town's  voters  were  usually  more 
than  three-fourths  Federalists.  Tradition  still  recalls 
Whiting's  suave  dignity  when  presiding  over  a  town- 
meeting  and  his  courtly  grace  in  .social  assemblies. 
He  was  deacon  in  the  church  and  brigadier-general 
in  the  militia.  His  daughter,  Caroline  Lee,  as  Mrs. 
Hentz,  became  a  very  popular  writer  of  verse  and  fiction. 
His  son,  Henry,  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A., 
published  two  volumes  of  poetry,  and  contributed  ar- 
ticles to  the  North  American  Retiiew. 

The  corner-stone   of  the  brick  meeting-hou.sc  was 
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laid  witli  ii|>|irci|)riatc  ci'icriniriy  .Inly  '.',  IfSlil.  Two 
acres  for  the  «ite  were  |mrelia»e(l  lor  .*i!:5.'!.;j:!,  being  part 
of  11  fiirni  belonging  to  ("apt.  Benjamin  Lee.  The  de- 
signer of  the  building  was  Charles  Buliineh,  the 
earliest  professional  arehitect  in  New  England,  who 
also  designed  the  Stale  House  in  Boston  and  that  at 
Augusta.  Thomas  Mersey  was  the  master-builder. 
The  cupola  has  been  pronounced  by  competent 
critics  to  be  almost  faultless  in  its  proportions.  On 
Wednesday,  January  1,  1817,  the  building  wjia  dedi 
cated.  The  final  cost  of  the  structure  eomi)lete  was 
$2(>,428.".i!l,  and  it  was  proposed  to  pay  for  it  by  sale  ol 
the  pews.  They  were  accordingly  appraised,  eighteen 
being  given  the  highest  valuation,  !*:;;i<i,  the  lowest 
being  priced  at  $:10.  At  the  auction  sale  Capt.  Ward 
paid  the  highest  sum,  $275,  for  pew  No.  4  ;  Capt.  Cleve- 
land paid  $2.").')  for  pew  No.  Tj".  A  bell  weighing 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  was  presented  to  the  parish 
by  several  gentlemen.  It  was  cracked  within  a  few 
years,  had  to  be  reca.-t,  and  now  weighs  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  old  meeting-house  stood  until 
ISiS,  and  wiis  used  as  a  town-house.  In  that  year  a 
new  town  house  was  built  largely  from  the  material 
obtained  in  tearing  down  the  olil  one. 

In  the  year  1823  the  town  dared  a  temi)orary  de- 
parture from  the  old  style  of  bridge  construction. 
For  twenty  years  the  subject  had  been  au.viously  dis- 
cussed by  special  committees  and  town-meetings. 
One  committee  had  presented  and  advocated  a  plan 
for  a  double  arch  stone  bridge,  but  the  cost  was  great 
and  there  was  a  well-founded  fear  that  the  central 
pier  would  seriously  obstruct  the  passage  of  ice. 
The  town  also  seriously  considered  a  curiously  un- 
scientific wooden  structure,  in  which  the  planking 
wiis  to  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  seven  timber  arches, 
unbraced  and  without  chords.  Almost  yearly  one  or 
more  of  the  trestle  briilges  yielded  to  ice  or  freshet, 
and  was  whirled  down  stream.  Daniel  Karnham 
riumnier,  a  wheelwright  of  South  Lancaster,  exhib- 
ited for  several  years  a  model  of  a  wooden  arch 
bridge,  which  he  claimed  to  have  invented.  This 
model,  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  made  of  hickory 
slicks  about  as  thick  as  one's  linger,  readily  bore  the 
weight  of  a  man  ;  and  the  town,  when  the  Atlierlon 
and  Centre  bridges  ne.xt  went  seaward,  voted  to 
adopt  I'lummer's  principle.  The  new  bridge  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  Hood,  but  had  in  itself  sutiicient  ele- 
ments of  instability,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  stood 
len  years.  The  town  returned  to  the  stereotype  tres- 
tle form  again,  except  at  the  Centre,  I'onikin  and 
North  Village,  where  covered  lattice  girders  were 
built,  which  did  good  service  for  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  years.  The  river  bridges  were  all  finally  re- 
placed between  187t)  and  187.')  with  iron  structures, 
for  which,  including  the  thorough  rebuilding  of  most 
of  the  stone  abutments,  the  toUil  e.\penditure  wjis 
thirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. 
Friday,  Sei)lcniber  IJ,  1824,  is  a  date  famous  in  the 


annals  of  Lanc:ister,  because  of  the  visit  of  Lafay- 
ette, the  nation's  guest.  The  general  had  passed  the 
night  at  the  mansion  of  8.  V.  S.  Wilder  in  Bolton, 
and  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  cav- 
alry, proceeded  to  Lancaster  by  the  turnpike.  He 
was  received  at  the  toll-gate  with  a  national  salute 
from  the  artillery,  and  upon  arrival  near  the  meeting- 
house was  met  under  an  elaborately  decorated  arch 
by  the  town's  committee  and  conducted  to  a  platform 
upon  the  green.  There,  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense concourse  from  all  the  country  around,  he  was 
welcomed  in  an  address  by  Ur.  Thayer,  to  which  he 
made  brief  resi>oiise,  evidently  deeply  alfected  by 
the  eloijuent  words  to  which  he  had  listened,  and  by 
the  spontaneous  homage  of  a  grateful  [leople.  After 
a  brief  stay,  during  which  the  surviving  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution  were  presented  to  him,  amid  the 
booming  of  cannon  and  the  tearful  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  the  cavalcade  moved  on  towards  Wor- 
cester. 

To  this  time  and  for  a  decade  later  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  people  was  kept  bright  by  the  militia 
laws.  At  least  once  a  year  the  peaceful  highways  of 
the  town  were  wont  to  bristle  wiih  bayonets;  and  tlie 
rattle  of  drum,  the  sijueak  of  fife  and  the  odor  of 
burnt  cartridges  overpowered  all  the  sweet  sounds 
and  smells  of  Nature.  This  was  the  "  May  training." 
The  "  muster-fields "  are  historic,  and  old  citizens 
continue  to  recount  the  humors  of  the  parades  and 
sham-fights.  The  original  territory  of  Lancaster  had 
sixteeu  military  companies,  which,  with  half  a  dozen 
from  adjoining  towns,  made  up  the  Lancaster  regi- 
ment. The  town  kept  up  a  mounted  troop  until 
182.5,  and  also  had  a  light  artillery  company  and  one 
of  light  infantry,  besides  the  ununifornied  militia. 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
destruction  of  the  town  by  the  Indians  was  cele- 
brated February  21,  1820,  when  an  oration  was  de- 
livered by  Isaac  Ooodwiu  and  a  poem  read  by  Wil- 
liam Lincoln.     The  former  was  printed. 

So  early  as  17!I2  public  attention  was  called  to  the 
desirability  of  a  canal  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Con- 
necticut, through  Lancaster  and  Worcester,  and  pre- 
liminary examination  of  a  route  was  made.  This 
|)roject  was  again  brought  forward  in  182<),  and  Lan- 
caster was  earnest  in  its  promotion.  Loanimi  Bald- 
win made  a  survey  through  Bolton  and  Lancaster,  his 
line  crossing  the  Nashua  at  Carter's  Mills;  but  capi- 
tal failed  to  forward  the  enter|)rise.  The  traffic,  as 
before,  continued  to  be  conducted  by  heavy  wagons 
drawn  by  teams  of  horses.  Forty  such  wagons  daily 
]>.assed  through  the  town  to  and  from  Boston,  bearing 
as  numy  tons  of  merchandise  or  farm  products.  At 
intervals  of  a  mile  or  two  stood  taverns,  which  enter- 
tained many  wayfarers,  and  nightly  attracted  to  their 
sanded-floored  bar-rooms  a  jovial  company,  which 
grew  hilarious  as  the  hours  sped,  umler  the  insi)ira- 
tion  of  unlimited  flip.  The  most  direct  route  for  the 
Boston  and   Fitchburg  Railway  lay  through  Lancas- 
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ter  and  Bolton,  but  the  blind  selfishness  of  inn-keep- 
ers and  stage  proprietors  was  able  to  create  sufficient 
hostility  to  the  road  to  carry  it  by  a  more  tortuous 
line  through  towns  then  less  populous.  Repentance 
soon  followed,  and  upon  the  inception  of  the  Worces 
ter  and  Nashua  road  its  projectors  were  met  in  liberal 
spirit.  Hopes  of  a  more  direct  connection  with  Bos- 
ton have  been  often  raised,  and,  finally,  April  30, 
1870,  the  Lancaster  Railroad  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated. Its  road  wa.s  built  by  George  A.  Parker,  who 
became  president  of  the  company,  but  has  never  been 
used  owing  to  a  controversy  between  the  Fitchburg 
and  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railway  corporations. 

Capt.  Samuel  Ward  died  August  14,  1826,  aged 
eighty-seven.  He  had  for  fifty-nine  years  been  resi- 
dent in  Lancaster,  an  active  and  liberal  citizen. 
Born  in  Worcester,  September  25,  1739,  he  was  for  a 
time  a  pupil  of  John  Adams,  but  entered  the  army 
when  a  boy  of  sixteen.  His  career  to  the  date  of  his 
coming  to  Lancaster  has  been  outlined  in  a  previous 
page-  He  was  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits  until 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  in 
the  care  of  his  ample  landed  estate.  His  generous 
hospitality  brought  many  guests  to  his  board,  and  the 
charm  of  his  bright  presence  and  richly-fraught 
speech  glows  for  us  in  the  grateful  reminiscences  of 
those  who  were  blessed  by  his  friendly  interest.  He 
left  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the  income  of 
which  he  desired  should  be  annually  distributed  "  to 
those  who  are  unfortunate  and  in  indigent  circum- 
stances "  in  Lancaster.  This  sura  has  been  increased 
by  sundry  similar  legacies,  and  forms  the  Lancaster 
Charitable  Fund.  Capt.  Ward  had  outlived  wife 
and  children  many  years,  and  willed  his  estate 
to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Dolly  Greene,  wife  of  Nathan- 
iel Chandler.  Squire  Chandler,  as  he  was  always 
called,  thenceforward  resided  in  Lancaster.  He  was 
a  man  of  culture,  bright  wit  and  quaint  individuality  ; 
born  in  Petersham,  October  6,  1773,  graduate  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1792,  died  June  4,  1852.  Madame 
Chandler  survived  her  husband  seventeen  years,  liv- 
ing to  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Ware,  remains  in  possession  of  the  home- 
stead. 

During  1826  a  brick,  two-storied  structure  was 
built  a  little  south  of  the  meeting-house,  and  the 
Latin  Grammar  School  was  removed  thither  from  the 
Old  Common.  Hitherto  a  school  for  boys  only,  from 
this  time  both  sexes  were  admitted.  The  building 
was  p.aid  for  by  .subscription,  and  the  ground  for  it 
was  the  gift  of  George  and  Horatio  Carter.  An  act 
of  incorporation  was  obtained  February  11,  1828,  by 
the  subscribers,  under  the  title  of  the  Lancaster 
Academy.  April  7,  1847,  a  second  corporation  with 
the  same  title  took  possession  of  the  building  by  pur- 
cha.se,  and,  in  1879,  the  town  having  bought  it,  tore  it 
down  to  make  room  for  the  present  grammar-school 
house.  The  first  teacher  of  the  academy  in  this  lo- 
cality was  Nathaniel  Kingsbury.      He  had  numerous 


successors ;  among  those  who  served  for  several  years 
were  Isaac  F.  Woods,  Henry  C.  Kimball,  A.M.,  and 
William  A.  Kilbourn,  A.M. 

The  year  1826  was  also  memorable  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  systematic  history  of  the  town,  under 
the  title  of  "  Topographical  and  Historical  Sketches 
of  the  Town  of  Lancaster,"  occupying  ninety  pages 
of  the  Worcester  Magazine.  Its  able  and  painstaking 
author,' Joseph  Willard,  Esq.,  was  descended  from  a 
Lancaster  family,  and  practiced  law  here  from  1821 
to  1831.  He  proposed  publishing  a  more  comprehen- 
sive history  of  Lancaster,  and  made  valuable  col- 
lections of  material  for  it,  but  it  was  postponed  for 
other  literary  work,  and  at  his  death,  in  1865,  was 
found  too  incomplete  for  print. 

During  1827  the  brothers,  Joseph  and  Ferdinand 
Andrews,  wood  and  copper  engravers,  came  to  Lan- 
caster from  Hingham.  The  latter  had  been  editor  of 
the  Salem  Gazette.  George  and  Horatio  Carter  built 
the  brick  house  nearly  opposite  the  hotel,  in  Lancas- 
ter Centre,  for  a  book-store  and  printing  office,  and 
thence,  March  4,  1828,  the  first  number  of  the  Lan- 
caster Gazette  was  issued.  It  was  a  sheet  of  five 
columns  to  the  page,  edited  by  Ferdinand  Andrews, 
and  printed  every  Tuesday.  One  of  its  standing 
advertisements  was :  "  Wood,  corn  and  oats  re- 
ceived in  pay  for  the  Lancaster  Gazette."  The 
last  number  was  printed  April  13,  1830,  and  Lancas- 
ter had  no  newspaper  again  until  the  birth  of  the 
Lancaster  Couranf,  in  1846. 

Maps  had  been  printed  and  colored  here  as  early  as 
1825  by  the  Carters,  who  were  copper-plate  printers. 
Although  the  newspaper  enterprise  did  not  prosper, 
the  firm  of  Carter  &  Andrews  did  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  book  publishing,  engraving  on  wood,  copper 
and  steel,  map  printing  and  coloring,  book-binding, 
etc.,  employing  nearly  one  hundred  persons.  A  type 
foundry  was  established  by  Charles  Carter,  and  a 
lithographic  press  was  set  up  by  Henry  Wilder  in 
connection  with  the  firm.  In  1834  the  business 
passed  under  control  of  Andrews,  Shephard  &  Has- 
tings, and,  in  1835,  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon  &  Webb  took 
possession,  using  for  their  publication  title  "  The 
Education  Press."  The  enterprise  was  abandoned  in 
1840.  Among  many  books  printed  in  Lancaster 
were  :  "  Peter  Parley's  Works,"  "  Farmer's  General 
Register  of  the  First  Letters  of  New  England,"  "The 
Comprehensive  Commentary,"  "The Common  School 
.Journal,"  various  standard  school  books,  "  The 
Girl's  Own  Book,"  by  Lydia  M.  Child,  a  series  called 
"  The  School  Library,"  etc.  The  wood  engraving 
was  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  before  that 
date  in  the  United  States. 

The  Lancaster  Bank  was  incorporated  in  the  name 
of  Davis  Whitman,  Jacob  Fisher,  Jr.,  Stephen  P. 
Gardner  and  associates,  April  9,  1836,  with  a  capital 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  was  increased 
by  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  1847,  again  by 
twenty-five  thousand  in  1851,  and  by  fifty  thousand  in 
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185-1.  Ill  1S7I)  the  capital  was  reduced  to  the  original 
amount,  and  in  18S1  the  bank  wa.s  removed  to  Clinton. 
The  first  president  was  James  U.  Tarter,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1840  by  Jacob  Fisher,  Jr.  He  resigned  in 
1874  and  George  W.  Howe  wa-s  cliosen  president. 
Caleb  T.  Symmes,  who  had  been  cashier  for  thirty 
years,  retired  in  1874  to  be  succeeded  by  Wm.  H. 
McNeil.  Closely  connected  with  this  was  the  Lancas- 
ter Savings  B.ink,  incorporated  in  184-j,  which,  after  an 
exceptionally  prosperous  career,  was  ruined  by  a  series 
of  unfortunate  investments  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  receivers.  The  deposits  amounted  to  about  one 
million  dollars,  of  which  the  depositors  have  received 
fifty-three  and  one-third  percent.,  and  a  small  balance 
awaits  the  settlement  of  the  Lancaster  Rank  affairs. 

The  dam  and  mills  at  Ponikin,  from  the  first  saw- 
mill built  there  in  1713  to  the  existing  cotton  factory^ 
have  seen  many  changes  in  ownership,  location  and  pro 
duction.  The  chief  proi)rietors  have  been  Samuel  Ben 
nett,  Joseph  Sawyer,  Col.  Joseph  Wilder,  Col.  William 
Oreenleaf,  Major  Gardner  Wilder,  Charles  E.  Knight, 
Charles  L.  Wilder,  etc.  When  the  last-named  built  the 
present  dam,  only  traces  of  the  older  ones,  lower  upon 
the  stream,  were  visible,  but  about  a  mile  up  the 
river  stood  a  prosperous  saw  and  grist-mill,  owned  by 
the  Shakers,  but  built  by  Scwall  Carter  about  1828 
near  the  site  of  a  saw-mill  founded  by  David  Whit- 
comb  as  early  as  1721.  This  mill  was  bought  by  the 
American  Shoe  Shank  Company,  and  for  several  years 
leather  board,  patent  shanks,  etc-,  were  manufactured 
there.     The  works  were  burned  in  December,  188.3. 

While  journeying  for  health  and  recreation  Nathan- 
iel Thayer,  D.D.,  died  very  suddenly  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  June  23,  1840.  There  had  been  for  nearly  two 
centuries  but  one  meeting-house,  one  religious  society 
in  Lancaster.  Sectarian  differences  there  were,  but 
they  seldom  disturbed  the  harmony  of  social  relations. 
The  revered  pastor  Wiis  always  the  prominent  central 
figure  of  the  community,  the  father  of  the  parish. 
Nathaniel  Thayer  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  when 
he  began  his  ministerial  labors  a-s  the  colleague  of 
Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  having  been  born  at  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.,  July  11,  17G'.i.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Ebenezer  and  Martha  (Cotton)  Thayer.  His  mother 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Cotton,  the  first  minis- 
ter of  Boston,  and  through  her  he  is  said  to  have  inher- 
itedcertain  mental  and  moral  features  which  had  dis- 
tinguished her  ancestors, — "  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  clergymen  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years."  He  w:is  fitted  for collegein  the  first  dassat  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1789.  Two  years  after  his  coming  to  Lancaster,  on 
October  22,  1795,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Toppan,  of 
Hampton,  and  made  his  home  at  first  in  the  old  house 
now  generally  known  as  Mrs.  Nancy  Carleton's,  remov. 
ing,  after  the  death  of  his  venerable  colleague,  to  the 
parsonage  which  stood  a.  few  feet  south  of  the  well  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer's  present  residence. 
He  received  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  in  1817. 


Dr.  Thayer  was  in  person  notover medium  height,  nor 
was  he  otherwise  of  rare  mould,  but  his  dignified  mien 
and  a  melodious  voice  of  great  compass  and  flexibility 
gave  impressiveness  to  his  oratory.  Twenty-three  oc- 
casional sermons  of  his  have  been  printed.  Though 
always  appropriate  and  sometimes  rich  in  thought 
happily  expressed,  the  effectiveness  traditional  of  his 
discourses  was  largely  due  to  the  thrilling  tones  and 
skilful  emphasis  of  the  orator.  He  was  conscientiously 
averse  to  repeating  an  old  sermon  even  when  his  time 
was  overtasked.  Because  of  his  power  in  the  pulpit 
and  wisdom  in  church  polity  he  was  frequently  sum- 
moned even  from  great  distances  to  aid  in  ordination 
and  council. 

But  not  alone  nor  chiefly  for  his  public  teachings 
was  he  prized  by  his  people.  His  benignant  presence 
was  sought  as  a  blessing  in  times  of  joy,  a  comfort  in 
great  sorrow.  The  prayer  from  his  lips  was  the  never- 
omitted  prelude  to  business  at  the  town-meeting. 
The  young  bashfully,  the  old  unreservedly  confided 
their  hopes,  soul  experiences  and  troubles  to  him, 
assured  of  hearty  sympathy  and  wise  coun.sel.  He 
was  the  depositary  of  family  secrets  ;  the  composer 
of  neighborhood  disputes;  the  ultimate  referee  in 
mooted  points  of  opinion  or  taste.  To  a  gravity 
which  might  have  gracecl  the  Puritan  clergymen,  his 
maternal  ancestore,  he  joined  an  affability  thatshowe<l 
no  disciimination  in  persons,  and  made  him  beloved 
of  children. 

The  day  was  never  too  long  for  his  activity.  In  the 
summer  mornings  by  five  o'clock  the  early  travellers 
saw  him  tilling  his  garden  by  the  roadside.  In  the 
after  part  of  the  day  he  rode  about  his  extended 
parish,  stopping  to  greet  every  one  he  met  with  kindly 
incjuiry,  carrying  consolation  to  the  sick  and  sorrow- 
ful, help  to  the  destitute,  the  refreshment  of  hope  to 
the  despondent,  cheerfulness  and  jjcace  to  all.  The 
charm  of  his  fireside,  with  its  hearty  hospitality,  freely 
and  unostentatiously  open  to  every  chance  guest,  its 
frugal  comforts  made  sweeter  by  abounding  Christian 
graces,was  never  forgotten  by  those  who  came  under 
its  influence.  The  wife  and  mother,  who  presided  with 
simple  dignity  over  the  household,  survived  her  hus- 
band exactly  seventeen  years,  falling  asleep  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-two.  In  1881-82  an  apse  was  added 
to  the  brick  meeting-house,  called  the  Thayer  Memo- 
rial Chapel,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Thayer  and  his  wife.  In 
it,  besides  the  spacious  chapel,  are  an  elegantly 
appointed  church  parlor,  a  kitchen  with  closets,  etc., 
a  Sunday-school  library  room,  ba.sement  and  entrance 
hall.  Its  cost,  amounting  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  was  defrayed  by  a  popular  subscription  among 
the  friends  of  the  church,  and  its  memorial  character 
is  indicated  by  portraits  and  a  suitably  inscribed  wall- 
tablet. 

Rev.  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  of  Sandisfield,  grad- 
uate of  Union  College,  1834,  was  installed  as  Dr. 
Thayer's  successor  December  23, 1840.  Failing  health 
compelled  him   to  obtain  rest   from  the  cares  of  so 
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large  a  parish,  and  his  pastoral  connection  with  the 
First  Church  closed  April  1, 1847,  to  the  great  grief 
of  his  people,  and  the  regret  of  all  citizens  of  the 
town ;  for  his  presence  had  ever  been  a  quickening 
influence  to  true  and  earnest  living.  His  subsequent 
life  was  largely  devoted  to  literary  laboi's,  and  of  his 
writings,  both  prose  and  poetry,  some  have  won  a 
wide  reputation,  and  that  not  confined  to  the  so-called 
religious  circles.  In  1871  Mr.  Sears  was  honored  by 
Harvard  College  with  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  He 
died  at  Weston,  January  10,  1876.  Before  hiiu  no 
minister  of  the  First  Church  had  asked  or  received 
dismission. 

It  is  now  two  hundred  and  thirty-fire  years  since 
Master  Joseph  Rowlandson  began  his  ministrations  in 
the  Nashua  Valley,  and  there  have  been  but  eight  in- 
cumbents of  the  pulpit  in  the  church  he  founded,  two 
of  whom  were  slain  when  their  joint  service  amounted 
to  but  twelve  years.  The  present  pastor,  George 
Murillo  Bartol,  was  unanimously  called  to  his  office  a 
few  months  after  the  loss  of  Mr.  Sears,  and  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  was  feelingly  celebrated 
by  his  parishioners  on  August  4,  1887.  He  was- born 
at  Freeiiort,  Me.,  September,  18,  1820,  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  was  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1842,  and  from  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  in  1845.  His  power  for  good  has  not 
been  limited  by  pariah  confines,  nor  restricted  to  the 
stated  religious  teachings  of  his  order.  The  clergy 
iu  Lancaster  had  ever  been  held  the  proper  super- 
visors of  the  schools,  and  upon  his  coming  Mr.  Bar- 
tol was  at  once  placed  in  the  School  Board,  and  was 
annually  rechosen,  until,  having  given  faithful  service, 
usually  as  chairman  of  the  board,  during  twenty-one 
years,  he  felt  constrained  to  ask  relief  from  this  oner- 
ous duty.  From  the  establishment  of  the  public 
library  he  has  always  stood  at  the  head  of  the  town's 
committee,  entrusted  with  its  management,  and  in  its 
inception  and  increase  his  refined  taste,  rare  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  sound  literary  judgment  have  been 
invaluable.  With  talents  and  scholarship  that  in- 
vited him  to  a  much  wider  field  of  service,  he  has 
clung  lovingly  to  his  quiet  country  parish,  making  it 
the  centre  of  his  efforts  and  aspirations.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  Nature  in  {ill  her  moods,  a  discrimi- 
nating admirer  of  beauty  in  art,  earnest  in  his  soul 
convictions,  although  averse  to  sectarian  controversy 
— and  so  tender  of  heart  as  to  seem  charitable  to  all 
human  weakness,  save  that  he  is  intolerant  of  intol- 
erance. 

The  Universaliot  Society  was  organized  April  3, 
1838,  and  held  its  meetings  for  several  years  in  the 
academy  building.  Rufus  S.  Pope,  James  S.  Palmer, 
Lucius  R.  Paige,  S.T.D.,  and  John  Harriman  succes- 
sively supplied  the  puli)it  until  1843.  A  meeting- 
house was  built  in  South  Lancaster,  and  dedicated 
April  26,  1848,  but  seven  years  later  was  closed,  in 
18.58  was  sold  to  the  Sfcite,  and  now  stands  in  the 
grounds  of  the   Inilnslrial   School.     Rev.    Benjamin 


Whittemore,  born  in  Lancaster,  May  3,  1801,  son  of 
Nathaniel,  was  pastor  of  the  society  from  1843  to 
1854.  He  received  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Tufts' 
College  in  1867,  and  died  in  Boston,  April  26,  1881, 
having  been  totally  blind  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life. 

The  First  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  a  retired 
clergyman  resident  in  Lancaster,  February  22,  1839. 
Mr.  Packard  was  a  filer  in  the  Continental  Army,  was 
seriously  wounded  at  Haerlem  Heights,  entered  Har- 
vard College  and  was  graduated  in  1783.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  noteworthy  figure  in  the  town,  by 
reason  of  his  old-school  manners  and  dress.  He 
wore  knee-breeches  and  silver  buckles,  the  last  seen 
in  Lancaster.  March  20,  1843,  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  chair,  being  then  eighty-five  years  of  age.  He 
preached  here  but  a  few  times.  Rev.  Charles  Packard 
was  ordained  January  1,  1840,  resigned  his  pastorate 
here  in  18.54,  and  died  at  Biddeford,  Me.,  February 
17,  1864.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard, 
born  in  Chelmsford,  April  12, 1801,  and  was  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College,  1817.  During  his  valuable  min- 
istry in  Lancaster,  Mr.  Packard  was  familiarly  known 
and  greatly  esteemed  by  all  classes.  Firm  in  opinion, 
outspoken  where  a  principle  was  involved,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  genial,  respectful  to  the  convictions  of 
others,  and  always  a  preserver  of  peace.  The  meet- 
ing-house was  dedicated  December  1,  1841,  was  en- 
larged in  1868,  and  its  accommodations  increased  in 
1862  and  1884,  by  the  addition  of  a  chapel,  church 
parlor,  etc. 

The  successors  of  Mr.  Packard  have  been  :  Franklin 
B.  Doe,  graduate  of  Amherst,  1851,  ordained  October 
19,  1854,  resigned  September  4,  1858;  Amos  E.  Law- 
rence, graduate  of  Yale,  1840,  installed  October  10, 
1860,  resigned  March  6,  1864;  George  R.  Leavitt, 
graduate  of  Williams,  18G0,  ordained  March  29,1865, 
resigned  1870;  Abijah  P.  Marvin,  graduate  of  Trin- 
ity, 1839,  begun  preaching  here  1870,  was  installed 
May  1,  1872,  and  asked  dismission  September  12, 
1875,  but  remains  a  resident  of  Lancaster,  and  an 
actively  useful  factor  in  its  affairs;  Henry  C.  F.iy, 
graduate  of  Amherst,  employed  1876 ;  Marcus  Ames, 
acting  pastor,  1877;  William  De  Loss  Love,  Jr., 
graduate  of  Hamilton,  1873,  ordained  September  18, 
1878,  dismissed  July,  1881;  Darius  A.  Newton, 
graduate  of  Amherst,  1879,  ordained  September  21, 
1882,  dismissed  1885;  Lewis  W.  Morey,  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  1876,  is  now  acting  pastor. 

The  New  Jeru.salem  Church  of  Lancaster  was  not 
legally  organized  until  January  29,  1876,  but  neigh- 
berhood  meetings  had  been  held  by  believers  of 
Swedenborg's  doctrines  so  early  as  1830,  and  for  many 
years  Reverends  James  Reed,  .\biel  Silver  and  Joseph 
Pettee  at  intervals  visited  the  town  and  held  services, 
usually  in  an  ante-room  of  the  town  hall.  Richard 
Ward  was  called  as  the  first  pastor  in  1880,  and  was 
installed  on  the  same  dav  with  the  dedication  of  the 
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chapel,  December  1,  1880.  Besides  the  tasteful 
chapel,  the  society  owns  the  parsonage  and  a  small 
fund,  due  to  the  beneficence  of  Henry  Wilder,  who 
was  for  about  twenty  years  the  reader  at  meetings  of 
the  New  Cluiri-h  believers.  At  his  death  his  prop- 
erty was  found  to  be  willed  for  the  establishment  of 
this  church. 

The  Catliolic  chapel  was  consecrated  July  12, 1873. 
The  parish  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Richard  J.  Patterson, 
of  Clinton. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church  in  South  Lan- 
caster was  organized  in  1804,  and  its  meeting-house 
was  dedicated  May  .'>,  1878.  Stephen  N.  Haskell  wius 
ordained  its  elder  in  August,  1870. 

The  old  town-house  being  inadequate  to  the  public 
needs,  in  April,  1847,  it  was  voted  to  erect  a  new  one 
of  brick  "  between  the  Academy  and  the  brick  meet- 
ing-house," if  land  could  be  obtained,  in  accordance 
with  plans  furnished  by  John  C.  Hoadley,  a  noted 
civil  engineer  then  living  in  I.,ancaster.  The  building 
was  completed  in  1848,  costing  about  seven  thousanil 
dollars.  It  had  only  a  single  story  at  first,  but  the 
hall  proved  almost  useless  as  an  auditorium  because 
of  echoes,  and  in  1802  a  second  story  was  added  at 
an  e.icpense  of  twenty-five  huTidred  dollars.  This  has 
been  used  ever  since  as  a  school-room.  The  annex 
at  the  rear  was  built  in  1881. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  comb  manufacture  and 
the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  cotton  factories  of 
Poignand  &  Plant  and  James  Pitts,  the  southerly 
portion  of  Lancaster  had  slowly  grown  in  pupulation 
to  nearly  fifty  families  by  18:!0,  and  became  known  as 
the  Factory  Village.  The  valuable  water-power  of 
the  locality  was  not  half  developed  for  lack  of  enter- 
prise and  capital.  In  due  time  these  came,  and  com- 
bined with  them  came  rare  inventive  genius.  The 
Clinton  Company  began  its  prosperous  career  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Higelow  coach-lace  in  1838.  In 
1811  the  Higelow  iiuiltlnoins  were  started.  In  1844 
the  foundations  of  the  great  giugham-mills  on  the 
Nashua  were  laid.  Soon  after  the  Bigelow  power- 
locmis  revolutionized  the  making  of  Brussels  carpet- 
ing. Lanca-ster  suddenly  awoke  to  find,  built  upon 
Prescott's  mill-site,  the  bustling,  ambitious  village  of 
Clintonville,  embracing  within  a  single  sipiare  mile 
more  people  than  dwelt  in  all  its  borders  elsewhere. 
Another  division  of  the  old  town  was  seen  to  be  in- 
evitable, and  Lanca-ster,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1850,  granted  to  her  daughter,  Clinton,  4907  acres  of 
land  and  independence,  which  grant  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  confirmed  on  March  14th. 

June  1."),  18.'(3,  a  great  multitude  from  near  and  afar 
assembled  in  Lancaster  to  commemorate  the  two 
hunilredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town.  After  exercises  at  the  meeting-house,  which 
included  an  oration  by  Joseph  Willard,  the  historian, 
a  procession  was  formed  and  marched  to  the  elm- 
shaded  lawn  at  South  Lancaster,  where  three  of  the 
town's  ministers.  Whiting,  Gardner  and  Prentice,  had 


lived  and  died.  There  hosts  and  guests  found  tables 
loaded  with  food,  and  the  usual  social  exercises  ended 
the  festivities.  The  proceedings  of  the  day  were 
published,  forming  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  octavo  pages,  containing  much  local  history. 

The  eminent  educator,  Profes.sor  William  Russell, 
established  the  New  Kngland  Normal  Institute  in 
Lancaster,  May  11,  18."i3.  It  ha<l  but  a  brief  life, 
though  a  very  useful  one,  ceasing  to  be  in  the  autumn 
of  1855.  Dependent  for  support  upon  the  fees 
received  of  students,  it  could  not  longer  compete  with 
the  free  normal  schools  of  the  State.  Professor  Rus- 
sell thenceforward  made  Lancaster  his  home,  and 
here  died  August  li>,  lf<73,  '"universally  beloved  and 
respected  for  his  many  virtues,  Christian  graces  and 
scholarly  attainments."  He  was  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  born  April  28,  ITJX,  and  a  graduate  of 
Glasgow  University. 

Lancaster  began  the  printing  of  its  annual  school 
reports  with  that  of  Rev.  Kdniund  H.  Sears  for  the 
school  year  1842-43.  The  first  free  high  school  was  es- 
tablished in  1X49,  but  was  discontinued  after  the  sejia- 
ration  of  Clinton  in  18.50,  although  the  town  from 
lime  to  time  vntcd  to  pay  the  tuition  at  the  academy 
of  scholars  cpialified  for  a  high  school  course.  In 
1 873  the  free  high  school  was  re-established  and  located 
in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  town  hall,  and  the  academy 
ceased  to  exist.  In  18.t1  the  town,  by  authority  of  a 
recent  enactment,  abolished  the  school  districts,  since 
which  year  four  of  the  original  eleven  district  schools 
have  been  abandoned,  and  all  schools  of  suitable  size 
have  been  graded  into  primary  and  grammar  depart- 
ments. New  school  buililings,  with  modern  furniture 
.md  appointments,  also  have  replaced  the  time-worn 
structures  owned  by  the  districts.  The  town  has 
nearly  always  stood  first  in  rank  in  the  county,  and 
among  the  first  twenty-five  of  the  State  in  its  expen- 
iliture  for  education.  The  appropriation  for  1888  is 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  the  children  of 
school  age  numbering  three  hundred  ami  twenty- 
four. 

It  is  now  one  hundred  years  since  the  first  recorded 
election  in  Lancaster  nf  a  .school  visiting  committee. 
Dr.  Thayer  became  chairman  of  the  board  in  place 
of  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington  in  1794,  and  held  the 
position  forty-six  years,  until  his  decease.  Silas 
Thurston,  a  veteran  schoolmaster,  was  first  elected  in 
1820  and  served  for  thirty-seven  years.  He  also  died 
in  office,  October  25,  1808.  Capt.  Samuel  Ward 
served  about  twenty-five  years  between  1788  and 
1816.  Rev.  George  M.  Bartol  was  of  the  school  com. 
mittee  during  twenty-one  years  between  184Sand  1872. 
Solon  Whiting  served  sixteen  years  between  1S20  and 
1843.  Fifteen  others  have  been  members  of  the 
.School  BoanI  ten  years  or  more  each. 

After  the  destruction  of  Lancaster  in  Ui7C,  Master 
Rowlandson's  books  are  spoken  of  by  Mather  as 
though  a  considerable  part  of  his  loss.  Mention  is 
often    found    in    earlv  inventories   and   elsewhere   of 
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respectable  literary  collections  ia  the  possession  of 
Lanciister  scholars.  But  the  first  considerable  library 
of  a  public  character  here  was  established  by  an  asso 
elation  of  citizens  in  1790,  and  known  as  the  Lancaster 
Library.  This  society  was  reorganized  in  1800  as  the 
Social  Library  Association.  In  1850  the  books  were 
sold  at  auction  to  the  number  of  a  little  over  a  thou- 
sand. The  Library  Ckib  was  organized  the  next 
year,  and  in  1862  its  collection,  numbering  over  six 
hundred  volumes,  together  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  volumes  of  the  Agricultural  Library  Associa- 
tion, were  offered  in  aid  of  a  free  public  library,  pro- 
vided the  town  would  assume  its  support  and  increase 
as  authorized  by  statute.  The  town  accepted  the 
gilt,  added  the  little  school  libraries  which  had  been 
purchased  in  1844,  and  opened  the  collection  to  the 
public  October  4, 1862,  in  an  upper  room  of  the  town 
hall. 

January  22, 1866,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer  proffered 
the  town  a  permanent  fund  of  eight  thousand  dollar?^ 
the  income  of  five  thousand  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  and  that  of  the 
remainder  for  the  care  of  the  public  burial-grounds. 
The  trust  was  accepted  at  the  next  town-meeting  with 
grateful  acknowledgments.  At  this  date  there  had 
been  some  discussion  about  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  those  men  of  Lancaster  who  had  given  their 
lives  for  their  country  during  the  Rebellion.  It  was 
wisely  decided  at  the  town-meeting  of  April,  18C6,  that 
the  memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a  useful  public 
building,  with  suitable  tablets  and  inscriptions  upon 
its  inner  walls.  The  town  voted  the  sum  of  five 
thousaud  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  library  room, 
to  be  known  as  Memorial  Hall,  provided  an  equal 
amount  should  be  obtained  by  private  subscription 
The  building  was  completed  and  dedicated  June  17, 
1868,  Rev.  Christopher  T.  Thayer  being  the  orator  of 
the  day,  and  Nathaniel  Thayer  presiding.  The  cost 
of  this  memorial  was  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
of  which  Nathaniel  Thayer  defrayed  nearly  two- 
thirds. 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Fay  subscribed  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  afterwards  gave  one  hundred  dollars  more 
for  a  clock.  Colonel  Fay  had  been  a  resident  of  the 
town  for  about  ten  years,  liaving  built  a  mansion  in 
1859  upon  the  site  now  covered  by  the  country-house 
of  E.  V.  R.  Thayer.  He  was  born  in  Southborough 
June  12,  1793,  had  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  for  Chelsea,  of  which  city  he  was  the 
first  mayor,  and  for  a  brief  time  was  Representative 
in  Congress,  being  appointed  by  Governor  Boutwell 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul, 
deceased.     He  died  in  1876. 

George  A.  Parker  presented  the  library  with  a 
large  collection  of  costly  works  relating  to  the  fine 
arts,  selected  by  himself  and  valued  at  over  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  gave  seven  hundred  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  books  of  similar  character.  This  en- 
lightened   benefaction    of    Mr.    Parker    claims    the 


gratitude  of  the  community  not  only,  nor  chiefly,  for 
its  munificence,  but  because  it  richly  endowed  a  de- 
partment which  must  otherwise  have  been  meagrely 
furnished, — affords  the  means  for  gratifying  the  love 
of  beauty,  innate  in  all  humanity, — combats  utilita- 
rianism and  teaches  refinement — exerts  a  humanizing 
and  exalting  influence  by  appeals  to  hope  and  imagi- 
nation from  beyond  the  dry  line  of  knowledge.  The 
nature  of  the  gift  discloses  something  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  donor,  who  was  a  man  of  broad  intellect, 
keen  powers  of  observation  and  comprehensive  views 
upon  measures  of  public  utility.  Extensive  travel 
had  developed  in  him  cosmopolitan  tastes,  he  had 
acquired  a  wide  acquaintance  with  English  literature, 
and  his  private  collection  of  books  was  of  choice 
selection  and  the  largest  in  the  town. 

George  Alanson  Parker  was  born  May  9,  1822,  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  one  of  thirteen  children.  Being 
early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  was  forced 
reluctantly  to  abandon  cherished  hopes  of  a  classical 
education,  although  fitted  fur  entrance  to  Harvard 
College,  and  began  his  life's  work  in  the  office  of  the 
noted  civil  engineer,  Loammi  Baldwin.  In  1842  he 
opened  an  engineering  office  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
associated  with  Samuel  M.  Felton,  whose  youngest 
sister  became  his  wife.  Among  other  public  works 
in  which  he  was  engaged  during  this  part  of  his 
career  were  the  surveys  of  the  Fitchburg,  Peterboro' 
and  Shirley  and  Sullivan  roads,  and  the  building  of 
the  Sugar  River  and  Bellows  Falls  bridges.  In  the 
spring  of  1857  he  came  to  Lancaster  to  reside.  He 
became  the  chief  engineer  for  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  Railway,  and  during  a  long 
illness  of  President  Felton  was  acting  president  of 
the  corporation.  The  building  of  the  Susquehanna 
Bridge  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  was  his  most  cele- 
brated professional  success,  and  one  which  gave  him 
a  national  reputation.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
construction  he  patiently  overcame  almost  insuper- 
able natural  difficulties,  and  when  the  superstructure 
was  well  advanced  a  tornado  destroyed,  in  a  few 
moments,  the  labors  of  mouths.  This  terrible  mis- 
fortune he  bore  with  cheerful  fortitude,  displaying 
great  fertility  of  expedient  and  fresh  energy  in  the 
reconstruction.  During  the  Rebellion  he  was  agent 
of  the  government  for  supplying  rolling-stock  to  the 
roads  used  by  the  War  Department.  His  latest  work 
was  the  building  of  the  Zanesville  and  Ohio^River 
Railway.  He  was  for  many  years  consulting  engineer 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  corporation.  He 
freely  gave  his  townsmen  the  benefit  of  his  large  ex- 
perience and  skill  for  the  permanent  improvement  of 
tlie  jiublic  ways  and  bridges,  and  served  them  faith- 
fully for  three  years  in  the  Legislature. 

Throughout  a  life  of  unusual  activity  and  grave 
responsibility  never  did  his  home  in  Lancaster  fail 
to  give  him  peace,  rest  and  inspiration  for  new  work. 
For  Lancaster  he  always  had  a  devoted  affection, 
and  for  her  people  a  sincere  regard,  which  displayed 
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itself  in  earnest  and  ready  sympathy  in  time  of  need. 
Though  too  busy  a  man  to  be  greatly  given  to  socia) 
recreation,  his  hospitality  wa.s  unbounded,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  genial  of  hosts,  the 
moiit  kindly  and  helpful  of  neighbor*.  He  lived  in 
closest  sympathy  with  Nature,  having  the  tendcrest 
appreciation  of  every  beauty  in  her  realms  of  field, 
forest  and  stream.  In  the  marvelous  order  of  the 
seasons,  in  the  development  of  animate  and  inani- 
mate creation,  he  recognized  the  law  and  beneficence 
of  the  Almighty  and  found  confirmation  of  his  strong 
and  abiding  religious  faith.  By  the  roadsides  and 
within  the  borders  of  his  own  estate  remain  the  ever- 
growing evidence  of  his  love  for  trees  and  his  thought 
for  bis  children's  children  and  the  townspeople. 
Ir.  the  graceful  outline  and  the  grateful  shade  of  a 
stately  tree  he  felt  truly  that  to  them  who  should 
live  after  him  he  had  left  a  kindly  memory. 

He  died  very  suddenly  April  20,  1887,  before  any 
waning  of  bodily  or  mental  vigor  was  discernible  in 
him,  and  before  he  bad  reached  the  span  of  life 
allotted  to  man  ;  but  be  had  done  a  full  life-time's 
wiirk.  l>eath  came  as  he  would  have  bad  it — in  hi;- 
own  home  and  when  his  earthly  labors  had  found 
successful  conclusion. 

Hon.  (ieorge  Bancroft,  September  20,  1878,  in 
memory  of  kindness  received  in  boyhood  of  C'apt. 
Samuel  Ward,  asked  the  town  t«  receive  one  thousand 
dollars  in  trust,  the  income  "  to  be  expended  year  by 
year  for  the  purcha.se  of  books  in  the  department  ol 
history,  leaving  the  word  to  be  interpreted  in  the  very 
largest  sense."  The  trust  was  accepted  with  proper 
expression  of  thanks,  and  is  entitled  the  Bancroft 
Library  Fund,  in  memory  of  Capt.  Samuel  Ward. 
The  income  of  two  thousand  dollars,  the  bequest  of 
Rev.  Christopher  T.  Thayer,  who  died  in  1880,  is  also 
available  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Special  bequests 
have  been  received  from  Mary  Whitney,  Deborah 
.^learns,  Sally  Flagg,  .Mrs.  Catberinc  (Stearns)  Bal- 
lard and  Martha  11.  Whitney.  Henry  Wilder  and 
Dr.  J.  ],.  S.  Thompson,  by  their  intelligent  interest 
and  zeal,  secured  valuable  archa'ological  and  natural 
history  collections,  which  are  constantly  increasing 
by  donations. 

The  library  is  nmre  generously  endowed  with  ex- 
pensive and  beautiful  works  on  the  natural  sciences 
and  art  than  most  public  libraries  of  twice  its  size 
and  age.  It  is  also  rich  in  local  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, as  such  a  collection  should  be.  The  town 
appropriates  for  its  care  and  increase  one  thousand 
dollars  annually,  besides  the  dog-tax,  fines  and  sales 
of  du[)licates — amounting  to  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  more. 

The  memorial  hall,  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the 
edifice,  serves  as  a  reading-nMim,  contains  -shelving 
for  twenty  thousand  volumes,  and  a  tablet  upon  which 
are  cut  the  names  of  the  town's  soldiers  who  dieil  in 
the  war.  A  fire-proof  room  is  used  by  town  officers, 
and  contains  the  town  records.     The  natural  history 


collections  are  displayed  in  an  upper  hall.    The  num- 
ber of  bound  books  is  now  twenty  thousand  ;  of  pam- 
phlets, over  ten  thou.-iand.     About  thirteen  thousand 
volumes  were  loaned  during  1SK7  for  home  use,  or  an 
average  of  twenty-nine  for  each  family  in  town.    The 
management  of  the  library  and  cemeteries  is  vested 
i  in  a  committee  of  seven.     Rev.  George  .M.  Bartol  has 
I  been  chairman  of  this  board  from  the  first.    Dr.  .1.  L. 
S.  Thompson  served  as  librarian,  with  the  e.icceplion 
'  of  one  year,  until  187S,  anil  Miss  .\lice  (i.  Chandler 
I  has  held  the  otlice  since   that   date.      The  original 
I  building  being  already  crowded  by  the  growth  of  the 
j  collections,  extensive  additions  are  in  progress  which 
will  more  than  quadruple  the  shelf  capacity.      The 
cost  of  these  improvements  is  assumed  by  the  four 
sons  of   Xalbaiiiel  Thayer,   honoring   their   father's 
generous  interest  in  this  noble  institution,  the  pride 
of  the  town. 

There  are  six  public  burial-grounds  in  Lancaster, 
all  save  one  thickly  set  with  the  narrow  homes  of  the 
town's  majority.  The  oldest  is  mentioned  in  1()")S  as 
"  burying-place  bill,"  and  probably  was  set  apart  for 
its  purpose  in  lti.">.3,  being  close  by  the  site  of  the  first 
meeting-house.  The  oldest  date  legible  is  that  upon 
a  stone  marking  the  graveof  the  first  John  Houghton 
— April  29,  11)84.  There  are  older  memorial  stones, 
however,  but  undated.  Among  them  are  that  of  the 
first  John  Prescott,  1G83,  and  that  of  Dorothy,  the 
first  wife  of  Jonathan  Prescott,  who  died  a  year  or 
two  before  the  ma.ssacre.  The  earliest  stones  are  rude 
slabs  of  slate,  and  the  brief  inscriptions,  now  almost 
illegible,  seem  to  have  been  incised  by  an  ordinary 
blacksmith's  chisel  in  unskilled  hands.  The  graves 
of  four  of  the  earlier  ministers^Whiting,  Gardner, 
Prentice  and  Harrington — arc  grouped  together  in 
this  yard. 

The  second  burying-ground  i>  that  upon  the  Old 
( 'ommon,  opposite  the  site  of  the  third  church.  The 
land  for  this  wa-s  given  by  the  second  Tbonias  Wilder, 
probaldy  in  170.').  The  third,  called  the  North  Ceme- 
tery, as  a  town  institution  dates  from  1800,  but  the 
field  had  been  used  for  burial  purposes  several  years 
earlier. 

The  Middle  Cemetery  contains  about  two  acres,  and 
was  purchased  of  Dr.  Thayer  and  Hon.  John  Sprague 
in  1798.  The  North  Village  Cemetery  covers  about 
four  acres,  and  was  bought  in  18">').  Eastw<MKl  em- 
braces forty-six  acres,  was  purchased  in  1 87 1 ,  accepted 
as  a  cemetery  in  .•\pril,  1874,  and  dedicated  October 
12,  1876.  The  grounds  are  forest  clad  and  naturally 
beautiful,  the  highest  elevatiims  commanding  exten- 
sive views.  They  are  laid  out  with  winding  drives 
according  to  a  plan  made  by  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland, 
landscape  architect,  a  native  of  Lanc.ister.  .\11  the 
public  burial-places  are  cared  for  by  a  special  com- 
mittee. The  town's  appropriation  lor  this  purpose  is 
usually  three  hundred  dollars,  and  the  income  of 
seven  special  funds  amounts  tu  two  hundred  dollars 
more. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

LANCASTER— (Cb«//««^«'). 

TU  UeMlwn-riie  Tmrn's  HUlorii  Priiileil—The  Toiru's  rom-Denlh  . 
Sitth<tni'^l  Thayrr—Gnieral  SUttiftics,   EU. 

At  the  Presidential  election  of  1856  the  vote  of 
Lancaster  was :  For  John  C.  Fremont,  232 ;  James  I 
Buchanan,  35 ;  Milkrd  Fillmore,  10.  The  vote  , 
of  1860  stood:  For  Abraham  Lincoln,  183;  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  42;  John  Bell,  41.  The  men  who  thus 
voted,  when  traitors  appealed  from  the  ballot-box  to 
the  sword,  were  not  tardy  in  defence  of  their  convic- 
tions. One  of  Lancaster's  sons  served  in  the  Sixth 
Regiment,  in  which  was  shed  the  first  blood  of  the 
Rebellion,  in  1861,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  The  news  of  that  bloodshed  told  every 
village  of  the  North  that  the  bitterness  of  civil  war 
had  begun.  Monday  evening,  April  22d,  a  mass- 
meeting  of  the  citizens  in  Lancaster  town-hall.  Dr. 
J.  L.  S.  Thompson  chairman,  deliberated  upon  the 
grave  dangers  threatening  the  republic.  Enthusias- 
tic patriotism  ruled  the  assembly ;  nor  was  it  con- 
tent with  flamboyant  resolution."*  only,  but  began 
then  and  there  the  organization  of  a  company  for 
the  defence  of  the  government. 

This  company,  seventy-eight  men,  chiefly  of  Lan- 
caster and  Bolton,  was  called  the  Fay  Light  Guard, 
in  honor  of  Hon.  Francis  B.  Fay,  of  Lancaster.  It 
was  soon  drilling  under  command  of  Thomas  Sher- 
win,  captain-elect,  and  three  weeks  later  joined  the 
Fifteenth  Regiment,  in  camp  at  Worcester.  With- 
out any  sufficient  reason,  alleged  or  apparent,  the 
Governor  arbitrarily  refused  to  commission  the  com 
pany's  chosen  commander  as  captain,  and  the  men, 
in  response,  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  camp,  refused  to  be  sworn  in  under  the 
stranger  from  another  county  set  over  them.  The 
company  was  therefore  disbanded,  when  the  rank 
and  file,  almost  without  exception,  enlisted  in  other 
companie.s  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Twenty-first  Regi- 
ments. They  had  received  an  outfit,  and  been  paid 
one  dollar  per  day  for  all  time  spent  in  drill,  at  an 
expense  to  the  town  of  nearly  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. Before  the  end  of  August,  1861,  forty  volun- 
teers represented  Lancaster  in  the  Union  Army,  and 
before  October  closed,  four  of  these  slept  their  last 
sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  victims  in  the 
defeat  at  Ball's  Bluff". 

Meetings  for  drill  were  held  in  the  town-hall  on 
Monday  evenings,  in  which  many  a  volunteer  who 
afterwards  did  good  service  in  the  field  received  his 
first  lessons  in  the  school  of  the  soldier.  Donations 
of  money,  underclothing,  etc.,  were  solicited  by  a 
citizens'  committee,  and,  during  the  first  winter  of 
the  war,  forwarded  for  distribution  among  the 
town's  soldiers.  In  July,  1862,  systematic  measures 
were  adopted  for  aflbrding  relief  to  the  sick  and 
wounded.    Frequent  public  meetings  kept  enthusi- 


asm from  flagging.  Seventeen  three-years'  men 
were  demanded  of  the  town,  and  were  soon  march- 
ing with  the  Thirty-fourth  Regiment.  It  was 
voted,  July  23d,  to  pay  each  recruit  sworn  in  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars.  Twenty-one  nine-months' 
men  were  called  for  in  August,  and  entered  the 
camp  of  the  Fifty-third,  under  Lieut.  Edward  R. 
Washburn. 

The  Soldiers'  Relief  Association  was  formed  Au- 
gust 27,  1862,  with  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Washburn,  presi- 
dent, and  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Russell,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  It  soon  became  a  branch  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  held  weekly  meetings,  which  were  uni- 
formly well  attended,  and  quietly  accomplished  a 
vast  amount  of  beneficent  work. 

In  the  calls  of  1863  the  town  again  off"ered  one 
hundred  dollars  bounty  in  addition  to  that  i)romised 
by  State  and  national  government,  and  her  quota 
was  quickly  filled,  most  of  the  recruits  being  as- 
signed to  the  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-sixth  Regi- 
ments. In  1864  the  premium  was  raised  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars,  the  maximum  allowed 
by  law,  and  sundry  substitutes  were  hired.  As 
news  came  from  the  great  battle-fields  one  by  one, 
Lancaster  learned  that  her  sons  were  doing  their 
duty  everywhere,  and  family  after  family  mourned 
their  unreturning  brave.  Capt.  George  L.  Thurston 
came  from  the  battle-ground  of  Shiloh,  his  constitu- 
tion undermined  by  fatigue  and  exposure,  to  die 
among  his  kindred.  Capt.  Edward  R.  W:ishburn 
was  brought  from  t!ie  bloody  charge  at  Port  Hudson 
wiih  a  shattered  thigh,  to  die  at  home  within  a  year. 
In  the  very  last  days  of  the  struggle  Col.  Frank 
Washburn  fell  mortally  wounded,  while  leading  a 
desperate  cavalry  charge  against  an  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy  at  High  Bridge. 

The  following  is  a  complete  roster  of  those  who 
served  for  Lancaster : 

Albee,  .John  G.,  53d  (nine  months),  I ;  18  ;  Oct.  18,  'Hi  ;   taken  prieonei 

at  ThibodeHux,  La. ;  niiistorcU  out  Sept.  2,  'i3. 
Alexander,  Nathaniel,  15th,  C;   40;    Dec.  17, 'Ol  ;    discharged  for   dis- 
ability Oct.  15,  '62. 
Alchlnson,  William,  28th,  A  ;  22  ;    Aug.  10,  '63  ;    mustered  out  June  30, 

'65  ;  a  substitute  for  C.  L.  Wilder,  Jr. 
Ayers,  .lolin  Ourtis,  S3d  (nine  months),  I  ;  25  ;  Oct.  18,  '62,  as  sergeant ; 

2d  lieut.  May  22,  '63  ;    Ist  lieut.  July  2,  '63  ;    mustered  out  Sept.  2, 

1863. 
Balconi,  Charles n.,l.',th,C;    33;    Dec.  14, '61  ;    tninsrcrrea  lo  V.  B.  C. 

April  15,  '64  ;  re-enlinted  ;  mustered  out  Nov.  14,  '60. 
Dull,  Henry  F.,  4th  Cav.,  C  ;   24  ;  Dec.  31,  '63  ;    hospital  steward  Sept., 

'64 ;  mustered  ont  Nov.  14,  '65  ;  credited  to  Clinton. 
Bancroft,  Frank  Carter,  nKan  Henry  T.  Colter,  8th  New  Hampshire,  A  ; 

17  •    Oct.  25,  '61  ;   drummer  ;   wounded  in  aukle  at    Maryville,  La., 

May,  "63  ;  re-enlisted  ;  mustered  out  Oct.  28,  '65. 
Barnes,  Frank  W.,  U.  S.  Navy  ;  enlisted  Sept.  15,  '62,  on  frigate  "  Miii- 

uesota  ;  "  discharged  Sept.,  '63. 
Barnes,  George  A.,  16th,  C  ;  18  ;  corporal  July  2,  '61  ;  shot  through  foot 

and  taken  prisoner  at  second  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  Va.,  Aug.  20,  '6i  ; 

discharged  for  wound  Oct.  10,  '62. 
Beard.  Jonas  H.,  25th,  0  ;    25;    Sept.  28, '61 ;   re-enlisted;   wounded  in 

hip  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  3,  '64  ;  nnistered  out  July  13,  '65. 
Bell,  John,  2d  Cav.  ;   26  ;  May  7,  '64  ;    unassigned  recruit ;    a  non-resi- 
dent sutistitute. 
Blgelow,  William  W.,  26tb,  D  ;    21  ;    Sept.  27.  '61  ;    taken  prisoner  in 

N.  C.  ;  discharged  for  disability  March  Is,  '63. 
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BerKiiiiin,  Albert,  3d  Car. ;  2G ;  July  S,  '64  ;  a  iion-rmident  nibttiluto. 
BIulh],  Churlea  E.,  34tli,  II ;  'il  ;  ]>«:.  l!>,  'Ul  ;    Iraniirvrred  June  14,  'G5, 

tu  'Jltli,  (i ;  serg<-aDt  ;  imisten-d  "lit  Jnn.  "Jit,  '(»0. 
Uriilge,  JiiiiiiM  A.,  :)4th,  II  ;  Dec.  19,  'Kt;  iiliut  in  forehcailut  Newmarket, 

Va.,  May  IS  '04,  and  died  ufwuniid. 
lirookd,  Walter  A.,  63d  (nine  months),  I ;   a5  ;   Oct.  Id,  'Ci;  ;    coriioral  ; 

died  at  Jleiiiphis,  Tenn.,  Ang.  T2,  'til. 
llrown,  Jiiiia»  H.,  34tli,  II ;  41  ;  July  31,  '62 ;  niuttenKi  uiil  June  in,  'Ck'.. 
[iurbunk.  Levi  U.,  :S4tli,  II ;    43  ;  July  31,  '6'i  ;  dlKiiarged  for  disaliility 

Fib.  2T,  '04. 
Ilunlilt,  I'liarlea  V.,  3i;tli ;  43  ;  Dec.  «6,  '6:t ;  unawlKned  and  rejected  le- 

i-rnit ;  a  vetomu  vf  the  Kliirida  war. 
Hurditt,  Thoniiu  K.,  Slllh,  D  ;    2:1 ;    Sept.  4,  '61  ;    niustered  out  :jept.  14, 

181 :4. 
lluike,  James  K.,  21»t,  E  ;  26  ;  Aui;.  23,   61  ;  killed  at  Chanlilly,  Sepl.  1, 

1)1112. 
larr,  William  D.,  13th  New  Ilanipiihitv,  (i  ;  4(1 ;  Sept.  19,  '62 ;  corporal  ; 

wounde<l  by  Bliell  May  13,  '1,4,  and  died  of  Hound  June  2l>,  '64. 
Iliafee,  (ieorge  E.,  ;i3<l  (niiU'  months),  I  ;  X> ;    Del.  IK,  '62  ;    taken  jiris 

< r  at  Dnishear  ('Itr,  Im  ,  June  2U,  '63  ;    mustered  out  Sept.  2,  '6.1. 

niandler,  Frank  W.,  9.3d  (nine  nionllis),  I  ;  18  ;  Uct.  18,  '62  ;  mustereil 

out  iH'pt.  2,  '63. 
Cliuplin,  .Solon  \V.,  34th,  II  ;  38  ;  Jnly  31,  '62;  color  cur|H>niI ;  killed  at 

riedmoul,  Va.,  June  5,  "(14,  l»y  shell. 
Clinton,  Joseph,  2d,  I  ;    22;    May  7,  '64  ;    mustered  out  July  14, '6.^  ;  a 

nou-residunt  sulietilute. 
Cobb,  William  L.,3lth,  II ;    22  ;    2d  lieut.  July  18,  '62  ;  let  lieut.  Aug. 

23,  'ii2  ;    woundnl  in   foruheiul  at  Iti|K>n,  Va.,  Uct.  18,  'Kl  ;    taken 

prisoner  at  Cedar  Creek,  Vu  ,  Uct.  13,  '64  ;    capt.  Feb.  18,  '66  ;  nius 

teriMl  out  May  19,  '65,  its  1st  lieut. 
I'obnru,  (ieorgo  B.,  34lh,  II  ;  18  ;  July  31,  '62  ;  shot  through  foot,  acci- 
dentally, before  retenlinrg,  and  discharged  theivfor  Slay  It;,  '66. 
C.diurn,  Cyrus  E.,  .''dh  (oue  hundred  days),  [  ;    21;    July  1», '64  ;   iiius- 

tere-l  out  Nov.  16,  '64. 
Cipi'land,  Josepli,  I5tli,  1>  ;  21  ;    April  2'J, '64  ;    transferred  to  2Ulb,   E, 

July  27,  '01 ;    died  a  prisoner  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Dec.  21,  '64  ;  a 

substitute. 
C^yle,  John,  2d  Cav.,  II  ;  22  ;  May  7,  '64  ;  a  llull-l-esiilellt  sulwtitute. 
Cutler,  licorge  W.,  15tli,  C  ;    22  ;    July  12,  '61  ;    shot  througii  beiul  at 

Ball's  llluir,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  '61. 
I  Killer,  Isiuic  N.,  IJth.C;     2ll  ;    July  l'2, '61  ;    severely  woundeil  in  left 

ankle  at  Aiitielani,  Md.,  .Si'pt.  17,  '62,  niid  iliscliarged  therefor  March 

•2(1,  ''iS. 
('tiller,  Henry  A.,  Uld  (nine  inouths),  I  ;  18  ;  Uct.  18,  '62  ;  died  at  Ilatuli 

Kotlge,  La.,  July  U, '63. 
Uailey,  James,  31th,  U  ;  18  ;  July  31,  '62  ;  mustered  out  Juno  16,  '69. 
Iliiintm,  Daniel  M.,  34th,  II  ;  25  ;    July  31, '62;    l^tsergt.;    taken  pris- 
oner at  Winchester  Siept.  lU,  '61  ;    '2d  lieut.  Hay  19,  '6^  ;    mustered 

out  June  16,'6.\  as  1st  sergt. 
liitviilson,  Thomas   II.,  I9th,  A  ;  '29  ;    July  12, '61  ;    discharged   fur  dis. 

ttltilily  April  25.  '1.2. 
Pavis,  (;eorge  W.,  13tb  Battery  L.  A. ;    '2:1;    April  6, '64  ;    mustered  out 

July  28,  '69;  a  lioll-resideltl  snlietitule. 
Hay,  Joseph  M.,  34tli,  II  ;    22 :    Jan.  4,  '64  ;    wuillided  In  lieiul  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  Sept.   I'J,    '64;   transferred  to  '24tlt,  (!,    Juno   14, 'lit, 

and  to  V.  K.  C.  Slay  2,  'ftl  ;  discharged  July  29,  '6.'>. 
union,  James,  3ltb,  II  ;  26  ;  July  31,  '62  ;  discliarged  for  tlisability  April 

7,  'I't.'!,  and  dieil  at  lioiiie  .May  111,  '6:!,  of  consnmption. 
Ilivoll,  lieorge  W.,  7lh   Battery  L.  A.  ;    37  ;    Jan.  9,  '64  ;    dieil  at  New 

Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  21,  '64  ;  credited  to  Leoiniiister. 
Dupee,  Jubii,  .33d,  E  ;  36  ;    July  2,  't'rl ;    ttHUsferred  to  2d,  .\,  June    1, 

'69  ;  mustered  out  July  14,  '6.'i ;  a  liou-n?sident  substitute. 
Kldi'ii,  Henry  II.,  V.  S.  Signal  Corps  ;   23  ;    Dec.  2,  '64  ;   a  uonresidant 

siilfstitiite. 
F.llis,  Warren,  19tli,  F;  '2ii ;  July  12,  '61  ;  wounded  at  Antielam,  Md., 

Sept.  17,  '02  ;  transferred  to  U.  S.  Signal  Coriis  del.  '27,  'i'p3. 
Ktthay,  Bartliolet,  l.'ith   I'nattachcd  ('o.  (ono  hundred  days)  ;  21  ;  July 

'211,  '61  ;  mustered  out  Nov.  19,  '64. 
Fairbanks,  Francis  II.,  19tl),  C;    '2.*t;    July  12, '61  ;    discharged  for  dis 

ability   April   10,   '62 ;    re-«lliisted  in  34lli,    II,  July  31,  '62  ;  taken 

prisoner  at  Cedar  Cr«ek,  Va.,  Uct.,  'lA,  ami  died  at  Salisbury,  N.  C, 

Jan.  4,  'f^'). 
Fairliaitks,    Charles  T.,   1st   New   IIam|ishire   Inf.  (three  muiiths),  F ; 

'23 ;  May  2,  '61 ;  mustered  tnit  Aug.  U,  '61 ;    re-enlisted   in   N.  H. 
Bait,  of  N.  E.  Cav.  Sept.  19,  '62  ;  shot  through  body  June  18,  'fti, 
and  died  the  iit-xt  tlay. 
Farnsworlli,  John  A.,  34th,  II  ;  18  ;    July  31,  '62  ;  corporal ;  wounde.! 
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in  arm  at  Piedmont  Juno  5,  '84  ;    discharged  for  disabillly  May  18, 

1865. 
Farnaworth,    Franklin  II.,  I.'.th,  C;    I'.l  ;    July  I'J, '61  ;    killed   at   Fair 

l>ak^  Va.,  May  31,  '62. 
Farnsworth,  lieorge  W.,  34th,  11  ;  18 ;  Jan.  4,  '62  ;  wonuthM  In  bead  at 

Piedmont,  June  9,  '04  ;  dischargtKl  ftir  disability  June  8,  'i;5. 
Farnsworth,  John  E.,  34th,  H  ;  18  ;   July  :ll,  '62  ;   corporal  ;    wounded 

In  leg  at  Newmarket  May  15,  '64;   in  arm  and   hip  at  Winchester 

Sept.  I'J,  '1'^  ;  mustered  out  June  In,  '6.0. 
Farnsworth,  William  II.,  7th,  B;  June  l.'>,  '61. 
Field,  Fxiwin  F.,  2lBt,  K  ;  29  ;    Aug.  Zi,  '01  ;    sergt. ;    'Jd   lieut.  Dec.  18, 

'62  ;  resigned  .May  8,  'tJ3. 
FIniiesey,  James,  42d  Now  York,  K  ;  21 ;  corporal  ;  Aug,  0,  '61  ;  sergt., 

transferred  to  90th  N.  Y. ;  uiiisteretl  out  August  9,  '01  ;  died  at  lii- 

diannptdlsdct.  Id,  '64. 
Fisher,  William  II.,  53d  (nine  montlia),  I ;    18;    (let.  18, '62;    imutered 

out  S<>pt.  2,  'I'.:!. 
Flagg,  Albert,  53d,  K  ;  18 ;  Uct.  17,  '62  ;  mustered  out  Sept.  2,  '63. 
Flagg,  Charles  B. ,  34th,  A  ;   2:1;    June '2:1, '62  ;    mustered  out  June  16, 

18f.i. 
Fox,  William  L.,  2l8l,  E;   19;  August  '2:1,  '01  ;  corporal;    wounded  in 

ariiiat  ('haiitilly  Sept.  1, '62  ;    ro-eniisled  Jan.  2, '64  ;    sergt.;    dis- 
charged as  snpernuineiary  Sept.  '24,  '64. 
Fox,  Thomas,  llth  Battery  L.  A.;  18;  Doc. '23,  '04  ;  mustered  out  June 

10,  *09  ;  astiltstitnte. 
Frary,  Uscar,  5:)d  (nine  months),  I ;    ;ttl ;    Uct.  Is,  '62  ;    dit.tl  at  Batou- 

Uoilge,  La.,  July  '28  ;  '03. 
Fuller,  Eiiward   M,  :t4th,  F  ;    20;    cor|Kjral  ;    Aug.  '.I,  '62;    appointed 

capt.   in  39lh  I'.  S.  C.  T.  March  21,  '04  ;    liiiu.  I'.  S.  C.  T.   June  I, 

*05  ;  mustered  out  IV  c,  '05;  wountled  in  head  at  Petersburg  July 

311,  '04. 
Fury.  .Michael,  34tlt,  II  ;  2t;  ;  July  31,  '62  ;  wounded  iu  leg  at  Piedmont 

Juno  9,  '1*4  ;  mustered  out  August  6,  't;5. 
Guotlwin,  John,  '2d  Cavalry,  L  ;    Is  ;  Sept.  13,  '64  ;    a  non.rvsident  sub- 
stitute. 
Gould,  Joint,   i:.  S.    Navy  ;     enlisted   Ati;;iist,    '0'2,    on   supply   steamer 

"  Ithoile  Island." 
Gray,  Stephen   W  ,  .34th,  H  ;    3tl  ;    July  31, '152  ;    died  at  Maltiltsburg, 

Va.,  April  2,  '64.  ' 
Gray,  James  M.,  19tli,  C;    '23;    July  12, '(>1  ;    discliarged  for  disability 

Feb.  10,  "Csl. 
Hardy,  George  II.,  21st,  D ;  21  ;  Aug.  23,  '61  ;  corimral  ;  nouniled  in  leg 

at   Uoanuke   Island   Feb,  7, '62  ;    re-enlisted  Jan.  2, '64,  and   traiis- 

ferreil  to  30th,  1  ;  wounded  in  liody  at  Petersburg,  Vu.,  Jiiita  1,  'm  ; 

transferred  to  .OOtlt  June    8,  'C9;    mustered    out    July    1'2,    "09; 

credited   to  Harvard  and   Leoiniiister. 
narrintan,  Harris  (.'.,  9:!d  (iiino  months),  I  ;  3:1 ;  Uct.  18,  '62  ;  woiiiiiled 

by  shell   in   leg  at   Port   Hudson,  La.,  June  14,  '62  ;  mustered  out 

Sept.  '2,  '6:). 
riaynes,  John  C,  36th,  0  ;    2"J  ;  Jan.  2,  "64  ;    died  at  Ciiin|i  Nelson,  Ky., 

March  111,  '04. 
Hills,  Thutnas  Augustus,  ,^3d  (nine  months),  C;    21;    Nov.  6, '62  ;    mus- 
tered out  Sept.  2,  '0:1 ;    enlisted  in  9tli  (one  liumlrtHl  ilays)  July  2'2, 

'r»4  ;  mustered  out  Nov.  10,  '61,  iw  sergt ;  creilitetl  to  Leoiniiister  . 
Hislgman,  Uren,  34th,  t';    ID;  July  31, '62  ;    biken   pria«tner  at  New- 

miirket,  Va.,  May    15,  '64,  and   tiled  at   Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  30, 

|8('>4. 
lii.ran,  Fonlyce,  15th,  A;    20;    Dec.   "24, '01 ;    transferred   to   Ist  U.  S. 

Artillery,  Co.  I,  Nov.  17,  '62  ;  dieil  at  Washington  Nov.  3,  '64. 
Ilosley,  Henry  II.,  19tli,  C  ;  18  ;    July  12,  '61  ;    transferred  Nov.  I'2.  '6'2, 

to  Isl  r.  S.   Artillery,    I;    uiustereil   out  July  12, '('»4  ;    creditLiI   to 

Townsend. 
Hunting,  Alliert  G.,  loth,  B ;  19  ;  July  2,  '01  ;  kilbtl  at  Fair  Oaks  June 

25,  '04  ;  credited  to  Hollistou. 
Hunting,  Joseph  W.,  lOtli,  B  ;    '22  ;  July  2,  '61  ;    inu9tere<l  out  July  '27. 

'64  ;  credltiKl  to  llolliston. 
Hunting, 'I'homas   A.  G.,  :<4lh,  II  ;  49  ;    July  31, '62;    shot  through  the 

body  and  taken  prisoner  at  Piedmont,  Va.,  June 9,  '(^  ;  discharged 

for  disability  May  23,  '65. 
.  Jackson,  David  W.,  5.3d  (nine  months),  I  ;    33;    ( let.  1.8, '62  ;    mustered 

out  Sept.  2,  '63. 
James,  John,  5:ld    (nine  months),  I  ;    21;    (^>ct.  18, '02  ;    niiistere<l   nut 

Sept.  2,  '63. 
Johnson,  Adolbert  W.,  19tli,  C  ;    '2:1 ;    July  12,  'nl  ;    discharged  for  dis. 

ability    May,  '02  ;    enlisted   in  53d,   Nov.  6,  '02,  from    I,eoniinster ; 

wountled   in   knee  at   Port   lludauu.  La.,  and  died  at    Baton  Rouge 

July  11,  '63. 
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Joslyn,  Edward  R.,  13th  Illinois,  B ;  21 ;  enlisted  at  Sterling,  III.,  May 
24,  '61  ;'tak«n  prisoner  May  17,  '64,  and  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April 
13,  'e.'i. 
Kelly,  Martin,   60th  New  York,  H  ;    20  ;    enlisted  at  Ogdcnsburg,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  17, '61  ;  corporal ;    re-enlisted    Dec.  14, '63  ;    mustered  ont 
July  17,  '65. 
Kern,  John,  2d  Heavy  Artillery  ;   22  ;    July  2,  'M  ;    a  nonresident  sub- 
stitute. 
Keyes,  Sumner  W.,  5th  (one  hundred  days),  I ;  21 ;    July  19,  '64  ;  mus- 
tered out  Nov.  IG,  '64. 
Keyes,  Stephen  A.,  53d  (nine  months),  K  ;    IX  ;    Oct.  17,  '62  ;    died  and 

buried  at  sea  off  Florida  Aug.  10,  '63. 
Kilburn,  SumnerK.,  15th,  C  ;  IS  ;  July  12,  '61  ;  re-enlisted  Feb.  IS,  '64  ; 
wounded  in  Wilderness,  Va.,  May  6,  '64,  and  died  at  Fredericksburg 
May  16,  '64. 
Kingsbury,  Joseph  AV.,  15th,  A  ;    18  ;    Aug.  1,  '61  ;  taken  prisoner  and 

discharged  for  disability  Nov.  27,  '62. 
Kittredge,  Solomon,  loth,  C  ;   42  ;  Dec.  17,  '61 ;    transferred  May  1,  '62, 

to  V.  R.  C.  ;  re-enlisted  July  1,  '64 ;  mustered  out  Nov.  14,  'C5. 
Krura,    John,    35th,    K;    24;    June  29,    '64;    transfeiTed  to  20tli,  K, 

June  0,  '65  ;  a  non-resident  substitute. 
Langley,  James,  2d  Cavalrj- ;    22  ;   May  7,  '64 ;    a  non-resident  sub- 
stitute. 
Lawrence,  Sewell  T.,  23d,  H;  31  ;    Oct.  6,  '61  ;    discharged  for  disability 

Aug.  11,  '62 ;  credited  to  Clinton. 
Lawrence,  Willard  R.,  loth,  C  ;    28  ;    July  12,  '01  ;    shot  through  body 

and  killoil  at  Ball's  Bluff,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  '61. 
Leroy,  Frank  B.,  67th,  C  ;  18  ;lFeb.l8,  '64;  mustered  out  Juno  22,  '65; 

a  nou-rosident  substitute. 
McCarron,  William,  3d  Heavy  Artillery,  L  ;  23  ;  May  30,  '64  ;  discharged 

for  disability  Sept.  30,  '64  ;  a  non-resident  substitute. 
McKay,  William  S.,  3d  Cavalry,  A;  24  ;    April  8,  '64  ;    eergt.  ;  sergt.- 
major  July  26,  '65  ;    mustered  out  Sept.  28,  '65  ;   a  non-resident 
substitute. 
McQuillan,  Charles  E.,  21st,  E  ;  20;    Aug.  23,  '61  ;  corporal ;    wounded 
at  .\ntietaui,  Sept.,  '62  ;  transferred  to  2d  U.  S.  Cavalry,  K,  Oct.  30, 
'62  re-enli6t«d   in  Hancock's  U.  S.   Vet.  Vols.  Dec.   9,   '64 ;    mus- 
tered out  Dec.  9,  '65. 
McBell,  Ephraim,  U.  S.  Navy  ;    18  ;    enlisted  Aug.  20,  '63  ;    served  one 

year,  chiefly  on  gunboat  "Nipsic''  in  Charleston  blockade. 
McKell,  William  J.,  U.  S.  Navy ;    21;    enlisted  Aug.  12, '02;    wounded 
by  concussion  of  shell   Feb.  1,  '63,   at  Stone  Inlet,  S.   C. ;  taken 
prisoner. 
Mahar,  Dennis,  21st,  B  ;    21  ;    Aug.  23,  '61  ;    discharged  for  disability 

Jan.  16,  '63  ;  claimed  also  by  Clinton. 
Mann,  George  C,  IStli,  F  ;  21  ;   July  12,  '61  ;   takeu  prisoner  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  '61  ;    wounded  in  right  leg  at  Gettysburg,  July 
2,  '63  ;  mustered  out  July  28,  '64. 
Matthews,  David    W.,  34th,  H  ;  20  ;  Sept.  19,  '63  ;    transferred  to  24th 

June  14,  '65  ;  mustered  out  to  date  from  Jan.  20,  '66. 
Matthews,  George  W.,  34th,  11  ;    IS  ;    Sept.  19,  '63  ;    wounded  in  leg  at 
Newmarket,  Va.,  May  15,  '64  ;    taken  prisoner  at  Liberty,  W.  Va., 
June  17,  '64,  and  in  Andersonville  prison  ;  discharged  for  disability 
June  1,  '65. 
Mayo,  John,  2d,  G  ;  24  ;  July  2,  '64  ;  a  non-resident  suKstituto. 
Mellor,  William  H.,  34th,  H  ;  18  ;   July  31,  '62  ;   transferred  to  V.  R.  C. 

Jan.  19,  '65. 
Miller,  Frank,  2d  Heavy  Artillery,  A  ;    '27  ;    July  2,  '64  ;    died  at  New 

Berne,  N.  C.,  May  12,  '65;  a  non-resident  substitute. 
Moeglen,  John  Louis,  20th,  A  ;  over  50  ;  discharged  for  disability  .\pril 
29,  '62  ;  enlisted  in  'id  Cavalry,  M,  Feb.  2,  '64  ;  died  Sept.  28,  '64,  of 
a  bullet  wound  in  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Monyer,   John,  2d    Cavalry ;    35  ;    Dec.  27,  '64  ;    a   non-resi<lont   sub- 
stitute. 
Moore,  Joseph  B.,  .Wd  (nine  months),  I ;    38;    Oct.  18, '62;  wounded  in 

head  Blay  27,  '63,  at  Port  Hudson,  La. ;  mustered  ont  Sept.  2,  '63. 
Moore,  Oliver  W.,  V.  R.  C.  ;    20  ;    July  21,  '64,  on  re-enlistment ;    mus. 

tered  out  Nov.  17,  '65  ;  a  non-resident  substitute. 
Moses,  Robert  R.,  15th,  C ;  24  ;  Dec.  17,  '61 ;  shot  through  lungsat  Au- 

tietam  Sept.  17,  and  died  Oct.  3,  '62. 
Murphy,  William  F.,  32d,  D;    Sept.  7, '63;    transferred  to  T.  S.  Navy 

May  3,  '64  ;  a  non-resident  substitute  for  E.  W.  Hosmer. 
Neu,  Louis,  2d  Heavy  Artillery,  A  ;  22  ;  July  2,  '04  ;   died  Nov.  22,  '64, 

at  Plymouth,  N.  C.  ;  a  non-resident  substitute. 
Nourse,  Byron  IL,  53d  (nine  months),  I  ;    24  ;  Oct.  18,  '62,  as  sergt ;  1st 
sergt.  Jan.  22,  '63  ;  mustered  out  Sept.  2, '63. 


Nourse,  Roscoe  H.,  53d  (nine  months),  I;    22  ;    Oct.  18,  '62  ;  drumruer  , 

mustered  out  Sept.  2,  '63  ;   enlisted    in  .5th  (one  hundred  days),  E, 

July  22,  '64  ;  mustered  out  Nov.  16,  "64. 
Nourse,  Henry  S.,  55th  Illiuois  ;   30  ;    enlisted  in  Chicago  Oct.  23,  '61  ; 

commissioned  adjutant   March  1,  '62  ;    capt.  Co.  H,  Dec.  19,  "62 ; 

commissary  of  musters  17th  .\.  C.  Oct.  '.^4,  '64  ;  mustered  out  March 

29,  '65. 
Nouree,  Frank  E. ,  61st  (uine  months),  C  ;    21 ;    Sept.  25,  '62 ;   mustered 

out  July  27,  '03. 
Nonrse,  Fred.  F.,  5th  (one  hundred  days),  E  ;  21  ;    July  22,  '64,  died  at 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept.  13,  '64, 
O'Brien,  Michael,  28th,  23  ;  May  7,  '64  ;  a  non-resident  substitute. 
OIlis,  John,  1st  Heavy  Artillery  ;  IS;    corporal;    Dec.  3, '63  ;    woundci 

in  foot  by  shell  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  22,  '64  ;  mustered  out  luly 

31,  '65. 
Ollis,  Luke,  21st,  E  ;    19;    Aug.  23, '61  ;    transferred  to  2d  II.  S.  Cav  , 

Co.  K,  Oct.  23,  '62  ;    re-enlisted  and  died  of  wound  in  Shenandoah 

Valley  Oct.  13,  '64. 
Otis,  Edwin  .\.,  olst  (nine  months),  C  ;  19  ;  Sept.  25,  '62  ;  mustered  out 

July  27,  '63. 
Parker,  Leonard  H.,  36th  ;  21 ;  Dec.  29,  '03  ;  mustered  out  June  8,  "65 
Parker,  Henry  J.,  0th  (three  months),  B;  25  ;  June  19,  '61  ;  enlisted  in 

33d,  E,  August  5,   '62 ;  Ist  sergt. ;  sergt.-niaj.  Feb.  18,  '63  ;  2d  lieut. 

March  29,  '63  ;  1st  lieut.  July  16,  '63 ;  killed  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  May 

15,  '04  ;  credited  to  Towusend. 
Patrick,  George  H.,  .53d   (nine  months),  I ;  19;  Oct.  18,  "62  ;  mustered 

out  Sept.  2,  '63  ;  enlisted  in  36th,  G,  Oct.  14,  '64  ;  trans/erred  to  66th, 

E,  June  8,  '65  ;  mustered  out  .\ug.  7,  '65. 
Plaisted,  Simon  M.,  61st  (nine  months),  E  ;  24 ;  Sept.  25,  '02;  mustered 

out  July  27, '63  ;  enlisted  in  Ist  Heavy  Artillery,  F,   Aug.  1.5,  'ij4, 

corporal ;  mustered  out  June  28,  '65. 
Pierce,  William  D.,  5th  (nine  months),  I  ;  23;  Sept.  16,  '62  ;  nnistered 

out  July  2,  '63  ;  credited  to  Bolton. 
Pierce,  Frank  E.,   21st,  E ;  20 ;  Aug.  23,  '61 ;  transferred  to  2d  U.  S. 

Cavalry,  K,  Oct.  23,  '62  ;  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  '64. 
Pierce,   Edward,  35th,   B ;  21 ;  June  29,   '04;  transferred  te  29th,  B, 

June  9,  '65  ;  a  non-resident  substitute. 
Priest,  Henry  S.,  7th  Battery   L.   A.  ;  25 ;  Jmh.  4,   'i;4  ;  discharged. 
Puffer,  Charles,  26th,  E  ;  41  ;  Aug.  9,  '64  ;  mustered  out  Aug.  26,  '6.5. 
Putney,  Henry  M.,  45lli  (uiue  months),  F;  Sept.  26,  '62;  shot  through 

head  at  Dover  Cross- Roads,  N.  C,  April  28,  '63. 
Bice,  Walter  C,  63d  (nine  months),  I ;  45 ;  Oct.  18,  '62  ;  uiuslered  out 

Sept.  2,  '63. 
Richards,  Ebenezer   W.,    21sl,    B ;  35  ;  Aug.   23, '61  ;  killed   at  Freder- 
icksburg, Va.,  Dec.  13,  '62,  by  a  shell. 
Richards,  George  K.,  16th,  C;  39;  Nov.  25,  'r.l  ;  transferred  to  V.  R.  C. 

Auk.  11,  '63;  re-enlisted  Nov.  30,  '04;  mustered  out  Nov.  14,  '6,5. 
Robbins,  William  H.,  21st,  A  ;  39;  in  band  and  mustered  out  Aug.  11, 


1862. 


,  2d  (■< 


ry,  H  ;  27  ;  May  7,  '04 ;  a  non-resident  substi- 
monlbsl,    K  ;  42  ;  Oct.    17,    '62;  mustered  out 


Ross,  Willii 

tute. 
Rugg,  James,  .53d  (nij 

Sept.  2,  '63. 
Rugg,  Henry  H.,  15th,  C;  21;  July  12,  '61  ;  wounded  in  shoulder  at 

Ball's  Bluff,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  '61,  and  discharged  therefor  May  1, '62  ; 

enlisted  in  53d  (nine  months)  Oct.  17,  '62,  and  in  42d  (one  hundred 

days)  July  22,  '64  ;  nnistered  out  June  16,  '6,5. 
Sawtelle,  Edwin,  53d  (nine  months),  I ;  24  ;  Oct.  18,   '62  ;  mustered  out 

Sept.  2,  '63. 
Sawyer,  Oliver  B.,  2l8t,  E ;  21  ;  Aug.  23,  '61  ;  discharged  for  disability 

Juno  30,  '62;  enlisted  in  40th,  B,  Aug.  22,   '02;  mustered  out  June 

10,  1805. 
Schuinaker,  William,  4th  Cavalry,  E;  21;  Jan.  27,  '64;  died  a  prisoner 

at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Sept.  13,  '64. 
Sheary,  Patrick,  34tli,  H  ;  28  ;  Jan.   5, '04 ;  tiansferrod  to  24tb.  Co.  G, 

June  14,  '65;  mustered  out  Jan.  20,  '66. 
Sinclair,  Charles  H.,  21st,  K;  21  ;  .\ug.  23,  '61  ;  Killed  at  New  Berne, 

N.  C,  March  14,  '62 ;  credited  to  Leominster. 
Smith,  John,  2Stb,  D  ;  23 ;  May  7,    '64  ;  mustered  out  June  15,  '65  ;  a 

non-resident  substitute. 
Smith,  William,  28th  :  25  ;  May  7,  '64  ;  a  non-resident  substitute. 
Smith,  William,  13th   Battery  L.  A.  ;  22 ;  April  8,  '64 ;  mustered  out 

July  28,  '65. 
Sweet,   Caleb  W.,  2,3d,   H ;  23 ;  Sept.  28,    '61  ;  re-enlisted   Dec.  3,  '03  ; 

wounded  and   taken  prisoner  at  Drewry's  lllufT,  Va.,  May  16,    04, 

and  died  al  Richmond  Aug.  3,  '04. 


LANCASTER. 
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FRANCIS  WARHBtiRX. 

In  the  month  of  April,  ISHS,  John  M.  Washburn, 
then  :i  merchant  on  the  eveofretirinfc  from  business, 
removed  from  Boston  to  Lancaster,  ami  in  the  July 
following  his  third  son,  Francis,  was  horn.  Bringing 
into  his  life  and  character,  as  an  inheritance  from  his 
I'nritan  ancestors,  an  integrity  of  purpose  and  an  in- 
ilomitable  will,  it  seemed  from  his  childhood  that  he 
was  born  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  Of  a  nature  somewhat 
reserved,  though  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
tenderness  for  a  few,  his  boyhood  was  not  one  of 
numerous  friendships,  nor  was  he  in  manhood  a 
seeker  for  popular  favor.  From  the  academy  of  his 
native  town  he  went,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to 
serve  a  regular  term  in  the  Lawrence  .\[achine  Shop, 
that  he  might  know  his  work  from  the  beginning 
and  become  a  master  of  the  details  of  practical  en-, 
gineering.  From  Lawrence  he  went  to  the  Scientific 
School  at  Cambridge,  and  in  18.59  to  the  famous 
school  of  mining  and  engineering  at  F'reiburg,  in 
Sa.\ony.  He  became  an  accomplished  student  in  the.se 
subjects,  determined  to  fully  eipiip  himself  for  the 
important  positions  which  were  already  awaiting  his 
acceptance  on  his  return.  .Fesse  Boult,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  was  one  of  his  fellow-students  at  Freiburg, 
says  of  him  that  he  was  regarded  then  as  a  young 
man  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers,  and  sure  of  a 
very  brilliant  future. 

When,  in  ISfiO-tU,  the  storm  that  now  seems  so  far 
tVom  us,  began  to  blacken  in  our  civil  sky,  he  wrote 
"  I  must  ha.sten  my  return.  If  the  war  comes  I  shall 
.sail  at  once."  When  the  storm  broke  upon  the  country 
he  said,  "  I  will  take  a  commission  if  it  is  i>fVered  ;  I 
will  go  as  a  private  soldier  at  all  events."  He  came 
home  to  find  a  commission  already  promised,  but  also 
to  find  that  his  father  was  languishing  in  fatal  dis- 
ease, which  was  rapiilly  hastening  towards  its  termina- 
tion. Restrained,  therefore,  by  filial  .solicitude  and 
duty,  from  immediately  proceeding  to  the  field, 
he  now  studied  the  arts  of  war  with  the  same 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  those 
of  peace. 

In  December,  IStil,  his  commission  came,  and  with 
it  orders  to  |>rocced  at  once  to  duty.  His  only  regret 
in  receiving  it  was  that  it  came  one  day  too  late  to 
receive  his  father's  .sanction.  Waiting  <uily  to  pay 
the  last  tribute  of  honor  and  affection,  he  reported 
for  duty  ami  was  mustered  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  First  Kegiment  of  Massachusetts  ( 'avalry,  then 
in  camp  at  Iveedville.  The  history  of  this  distin- 
guished regiment  is  part  of  that  of  the  war  and  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

He  was  successively  captain  in  the  Second,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and,  on' 
the  resignation  of  Colonel  Rand,  wjis,  in  F"ebruary, 
18(i5, commissioned  as  colonel,  which  position  beheld 
until  and  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Though  constantly  in  the  service,  and  olleu  em- 


ployed ill  diltiijult  and  dangerous  cavalry  service. 
Colonel  Wiishburn  escaped  any  injury  till  his  last 
engagement,  and  was  seldom,  if  ever,  off  duty  by 
rea.son  of  sickness.  .Viler  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Captain  Kdward  Richmond  Wsushburn,  who  died  of 
wounds  received  at  the  first  assault  on  I'ort  Hudson, 
La.,  he  made  two  brief  visits  to  his  home.  He  was 
always  considerate  in  asking  leave  of  absence,  feeling 
that  such  privileges  were  more  valuable  and  more 
due  to  brother  officers  who  had  left  wives  and  chil- 
dren behind  them.  Nor  was  he  less  considerate  of 
the  men  under  his  command.  At  the  time  of  his 
last  visit  he  .said  earnestly  and  with  a  strong  sense 
of  justice:  "  If  I  die  on  the  field,  you  must  leave  me 
there.  The  men  in  my  regiment  have  just  as  much 
to  live  for  iis  I  have:  their  death  will  bring  equal 
sorrow  to  their  homes ;  the  officer  is  no  more  than 
his  men.  Buried  where  they  fell,  .so  let  it  be 
with  me." 

He  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  brilliant  and 
chivalrous  engagement  at  High  Bridge.  Va.,  the  last 
in  the  war,  on  .Vpril  i>,  I.stj-S.  This  was  one  of  those 
forlorn  hopes,  in  which  it  became  the  iluty  of  a 
small,  well-disciplined  and  gallant  band  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  flower  of  the  Confederate  Army,  in 
its  retreat  from  Richmond.  The  orders  were  not 
wholly  clear;  but  the  purport  of  them  was  to  hold 
back  the  retreating  army  to  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment. 

Whether  these  orders  were  wisely  and  judiciously 
given  may  not  now  properly  be  in(|uired:  but  history 
tells  that  they  were  executed  with  a  firmness  and 
valor  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  The  odds  were  too  great  to  be  computed. 
Colonel  Washburn  charged  the  enemy  with  an  intre- 
pidity and  effectiveness  which  called  out  their  ex- 
pressed admiration  on  the  field  and  in  their  subse- 
•  pient  accounts  of  the  engagement.  The  orders  were 
literally  and  fearlessly  obeyed,  and  the  enemy  was 
held  back  till  every  officer  of  the  command  had  been 
killed,  wounded  or  made  a  prisoner.  The  courage 
and  gallantry  displayed  in  this  action  were  noted  by 
the  highest  oflicers  of  the  army,  and  Colonel  Wash- 
burn was,  at  the  reipiest  of  Lieutenant-Ceneral 
(irant,  coinmis.sioned  as  a  brevet  brigadier-general 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  services. 

The  actual  hand-to-hand  encounters  of  sabre  with 
sabre,  as  well  as  the  actual  crossing  of  hostile  bayo- 
nets, were  rare  in  our  Civil  War,  as  in  most  of  the 
wars  of  history.  But  in  this  action  men  fought 
hand-to-hand.  An  accomplished  swordsman,  this 
brave  officer  had  already  disarmed  one  antagonist, 
and  was  engaged  with  another,  when  he  received  a 
pistol-shot  from  the  first,  .\fler  this  he  received  the 
blow  of  the  sabre  which  proved  fatal,  fracturing  the 
skull.  .\nd  thus,  by  bullet  and  sabre-stroke,  his 
magnificent  physique,  but  not  his  dauntless  spirit, 
was  conquered. 
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The  untiring  devotion  of  one'  who  had  with  equal 
faithfulness  performed  the  same  loving  service  for 
his  brother  Edward,  l)r0ught  Col.  Washburn  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  house  of  his  brother,  Hon.  John 
D.  Washburn,  of  Worcester.  He  had  hoped  to  reach 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  this  was  all  the  hope 
that  could  be  counted  as  reasonable,  since  from  the 
first  the  complication  of  his  wounds  rendered  recov- 
ery almost  impossible.  His  strength  proved,  however, 
unequal  to  the  full  journey.  Not  on  the  field,  nor  in 
the  hospital  and  among  strangers,  but  in  the  presence 
of  those  he  loved,  and  in  his  brother's  home,  he  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  on  the  22d  of  -April, 
1865.  So  gave  himself  a  willing  sacrifice  in  his 
country's  cause,  this  young  and  noble  citizen,  whose 
name  ha.s  been  and  will  ever  be  honored  at  home,  and 
to  whom,  for  his  known  purity  of  character  and  brave 
and  chivalrous  deeds,  has  been  accorded  from  abroad 
the  well-merited  appellation,  "The  White  Knight  of 
Modern  Chivalry." 

The  following  tribute  to  that  heroic  battalion 
of  the  P'ourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry  and  their  gallant 
leader  appeared  in  the  JVew  York  Evening  Post  fif- 
teen years  after  their  desperate  charge  on  the  memor- 
able Oth  of  April,  1865.  Its  repetition  here  may  serve 
as  a  fitting  close  to  this  sketch  of  one  of  many  modest 
heroes,  who  bravely  dared,  patiently  endured  and 
nobly  died  in  defense  of  their  country's  life  and 
honor. 

(iuil  givu  lis  anil  our  rliildiuirs  cliilili-di  grai-e 
To  own  the  debt,  uud  prize  the  heritage 
Tims  noljly  settled  in  blood. 

TIIK  rUAKlIK  111''  "TIIK   KlIIIHTII   I  AVAI.KV.' 


Onward  they  dash : 

It  mattered  not  the  toilsome  march, 
The  foeman's  cannon  crash  ; 

Their  souls  were  in  their  swords, 
Their  steed  beneath  one  throb: 

Onward  they  charge. 
The  grave's  disdain  to  rob  ! 


Many  or  few  ? 

"  Six  hundred  '.'  "  nay  ;  that  were  a  host 
Besides  this  band  so  true. 

Four  score  of  trusty  arms 
Against  an  army  lined. 

Ah  !   weep  with  us 
The  comrades  left  behind  ! 


I  see  them  still : 

Down  deep  raviue,  then  up 
On  battle-shaken  hill ; 

One  word  is  all  enough, 
One  waving  blade  their  light 

Into  the  hordes 
Of  rebel-raging  fight. 


He  at  their  head 

A  knight,  a  paladin  of  old, 
A  hero — honor  led. 

And  fibered  with  the  faith 
Of  ages  won  to  God — 

O  what  to  him 
The  soaked  and  waiting  sod  ! 


to  form  ' 


[The  fourtli  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  or  rather  a 
small  i)orlion  of  its  rank  and  file,  but  with  most  of 
its  field  and  staff  officers,  and  led  by  its  Colonel, 
Francis  Washburn,  formed  part  of  the  advance 
which,  to  use  General  Grant's  words  in  his  last  gen- 
eral report  of  the  war,  "  heroically  attacked  and  de- 
tained the  head  of  Lee's  column  near  Farmville,  Va., 
until  its  commanding  general  was  killed  and  his 
small  force  overpowered."  Less  than  a  thousand 
men,  all  told,  without  any  artillery,  held  in  check  for 
a  considerable  time,  when  every  moment  almost  was 
worth  an  empire,  a  rebel  force  outnumbering  them 
ten  to  one.  Of  the  twelve  Fourth  Cavalry  officers 
who  went  into  the  fight  eight  weie  killed  and  wounded, 
including  their  gallent  leader.  He  lived  to  reach  his 
home,  and  died  in  his  mother's  arms. J 

'The  lulu  Dr.  ll.'iirv  II.  iMiller. 


O  sweet  is  it 

For  love  of  land  to  do  and  die  ; 
The  heart-strings  heaven-knit. 

Relaxed  from  tensest  strain 
Upon  his  arm  to  rest 

In  whom  alone 
Is  earthly  conflict  blest  ! 


And  shall  not  we — 

Survivors  of  the  martyred  lirave, 
By  tears  and  blood  made  free — 

Give  what  they  gladly  gave  ? 
Yes  1  by  the  loved  and  lost, 

Most  sacred  hold 
Our  country's  priceless  cost. 


(JKN'-  Fli-^NI'IS  WASHBURN. 
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Suuvuur,  Cliurloii  L.,  'Jtjili,  -^l  ;  Muy  7,  'M  ;  a  noli-re«i(luul  sulMtftute. 
Syki«,  K<l»'iD,  .'i7th,  0  ;  29  ;  Fdli.  18,  '64 ;  a  noD-reoident  aiibslitule. 
Taylor,  Henry  T.,  15th,  A  ;  27  ;  July  12,  'Gl ;  dischargeil  for  disability 

April  25,  'n2. 
Thuiii|ia.>ri,  William,  16tb,  B ;  18  ;  July  2,  'Gl ;  woundod  in  liead  May, 

'01,  at  SiKttlAylvunia,  Va.  ;  niuatirred  out  July  27,  'G4. 
Tburiiiiaon,   Georgi-,   53d  (niue  uiuntbs),  C ;  21  ;  Nov.  6,   'l'>2  ;  difil  at 

llraslKiar  City,  La.,  May  M,  'Kl ;  creUiti'il  to  LroniluKter. 
Thuniton,  CtHirgo  Leo,  .'>.'>th   Illinois ;  3U;  ouliattd   in  CliiiaKO  Oct. '2:1, 

'Gl  :  comniimiunedaiUt.  Oct.  :il,  Gl  i  capt.   U   .Marcb    I,  'C2;  died 

Dec.  I.'),  'G2,  at  Lanauter. 
Tisdalo,  ChariM  E,   34th,    U  ;  20  ;  July    :!1,    'r,2  ;  conHinil  ;  diBihnrged 

for  ilimbilUy  .Ian.  8,  'G3. 
TooK  John,  nth  Buttery  L.  A. ;  18;  Dec.  23, '04:  mu»torod   uut   Juno 

IG,  'G.'> :  a  iiiin-rosldent  Bubaliliito. 
Tracy,  David  11.,  2d  ;  '29  ;  July  2,  rA  ;  a  nun-rosidont  8ul»lituU<. 
True,  aoorge  II.,  28th,  .^  ;  21  ;  band  Oct  8,  'Gl  ;  diHchargfd  A  ug.  17,  '02. 
True,  Janioii  0.,  '28th,  A  ;  '25;  bund  Oct.  8,  '61  ;  dlachargnl  Aug.  17,  'G2. 
Tunier,    I.uthor  G.,  l.lth,   C;  23;  July   12,    'Gl  ;  wounded   in  arm   at 

aill's  lllulT,  Vu.,  Oct.  21,  '61,  and  died  Nov.  1,  'Gl. 
Turner,  Uonitio  K.,  .'I4tll,  F  ;  18  ;  Aug.  2,  'n2  ;  died  a  prisoner  at  An- 

denunville,  Ga.,Sept.  8,  'tH. 
Turner,  Walters.  U.,  Kid  (nine  months),  I  ;  18;  Oct.  18. 'G2;  mustered 

out  Sept.  2,  '6.1. 
Valdez,   Joseph,  lltli    Battery  L.  A.  ;  30;  Dec.  2:1,  'G4  ;  mustered  out 

JunelG,  'G5;  a  non.resldentflubetituto. 
Veret,  John,  4lh  Cavalry,  K;  28;  Jan.  ,1,   'lA  ;  mustered  uut  Nov.    14, 

'G5. 
Warner,   Jajues  li.,   I.Mh,    C;  31;  July    12,    'Gl  ;  kille.1    by    bullet   or 

drowned  at  Balls  Dlufl,  Va.,  Oct.21,  'Gl. 
Washburn,  Kdward  It.,  5.'ld  (nine  months),  I  ;  -26;  Ist  lieut.  Oct.  18,  '62< 

capt.    Nov.  S, 'G2 ;  thigh  sliatlored  at    Port    Hudson,    Iji.,  Juno   14, 

■6:1  ;   died  of  wound  Sept.  .".,  'M. 
Washburn,  Francis,  1st  Cavalry;  '24;  2d   lient.   Dec.    '.'G,    111:  Ist  lieut. 

March  7,  'G2  ;  utpt.  2d  Cavalry  Jan.  2G,  'G:t ;  llenl.-cul.  4th  Cavalry 

Feb.  1,  '64  ;  col.  Feb   4,  'G.'. ;  wounded  in  head  April  6,  'GS,  at  High 

Bridge,  Va.,  and  died  at  Worcester  April  22,  '05  ;  brevet  brig. -gen. 
Watson,  George,  2d  ;  32  ;  July  2,  '04  ;  a  non-resident  substitute. 
Weld,  tieorgel).,  47th  (nine  nionlhs),    K  ;  44  ;  Del.   :tl,    '02  ;  muslere.1 

out  Sept.  1,  'IB. 
Wheeler,  Abnor,  Ilth,  C  ;  'i".  ;  June  13,  '01. 
Whitney,    Kdmuud    C,   .'kid    (nine  months),   I  ;  ■20;  oa  corji.  Oct.  IS, 

'02;  wuuniled  in  arm  Juno  14,  *G3;  aergt.  July  14,  '6:1 ;  musteretlout 

Sept.  2,  'G3. 
Whittemoie,  Woodbury,  2lsl,  K ;  :13  ;  2d  lieut.  Aug.  21,   'Gl   ;  Ist  lieut. 

Manh  3,  '62  ;  capt.  July  27,  '02  ;  lesignetl  Oct.  2'.l,  'Gj 
Wilder,  Cluirlos  H.,  .ISil  (nine  nuuiths),   I  ;  42  ;  Oct.    I«,  '02  ;  mustered 

out  Sept.  2,  'o:t. 
Wildur,  J.  Proscott,  7tli  Ihiltery    L.    A. ;  31  ;  Jan.  4,   '04  ;  mustered  out 

June  8,    65. 
WiHer,  Sunford  B.,  2d  Heavy  Artillery.    M  ;  24  ;  Dec.  24,  'la  ;  niuslerol 

out  Sept.  3,  '05  ;  credited  to  Clinton, 
Wiley,  Charles  T.,  nth    Rhode    Island  (nine   months),  1) ;  Oct.    1,  '02; 

mustered  out  July  l:t,  't'>:t, 
Wiley,  (ioorge   K.,  :l4th,   H;  22;  Jan.l,   '04;  transferreil  to  24lh,     <!, 

June  14,  '65  ;  wounded  in  arm  at  Fisher's  Hill,  Va.,  Sept.  22,  '64  ; 

discharged  for  disability  June  2G^  '65. 
Wilkinson,  Charles,  •2(lth  ;  :!(l ;  July  18,  'o:! ;  muslerod  out  June, 'i..-,  ; 

a  uon-resiilent  substitute  for  George  E.  P.  Dodge. 
Willard,  Eilwin   H.,  15th,   C;  2:1;  July  12,  'Gl  ;  mustered  out  July '28, 

1804. 
Willard,  Henry  W.,  34lh,  C  ;  21 ;  Aug.  2,  'C2;  discharged  for  Jisnbiiily 

Feb.  20,  'r>3 ;  credited  to  Leominster. 
Wis(>,  John  IVitHck, '.Mlh,   A  ;  21  ;  July   31,    '62;  dltnl  at   home   March 

15, '64. 
Worcester,  Horace,  42d  (one  huu.ln^l  days),  K  ;  20  ;  July  Is,  '01  ;  mus- 
tered out  Nov.  11, '(-4. 
Wyiuan,  BeiOamin  F.,  5lh  (nine  months),    K;  '2:1;  .S.pt.   IG,  '02;  mus- 

tenMi  out  July  2,  '6:1. 
/.ahu,  Peter,  2d  ;  24  ;  May  7,  '04  ;  a  non-resident  substitute. 

The  following  were  born  and  lived  iiiiCil  iiinnhnod 
in  Lancaster,  but  were  resident  eLsowhere  wlien  the 
war  began  : 

AthertoD,  Kuswell,  :t:td,  B ;  3ll ;  servetl  for  Grolou  ;  discharged   for  dis- 
al.illlv  Nov.  ;ill,  '02. 


BaDcroft,  Charles  L.,  lltb  Illinoia  Cavalry,  B;  34;  2d  lieut.  i>oc.  211, 

'CI  ;  1st  lieut.  July  6, '02;  mustered  out  Dec.   I'.l,    'iV4  ;  woundol   at 

Meri.lian,  Miss. 
Bowman,  Henry,  colonel.     (See  Clinton.) 
Bowman,  Siuuuel  M.,  lieutenant.     (See  Clinton.) 
Bradley,  Jerome,  :id  luwa  Battery  L.  A.,  etc.  ;  28 ;  2d  lieut.  Sept.,  '61; 

1st  lieut.  and  q.m.  9tli   Iowa  Infantry  March  IG,    *02  ;  capt.   and 

a.-q.m.  U.  S.  Vols.  Feb.  I'J,  '63;  resigned  Jan.  9,  '65. 
Cleveland,  Richard  J.,  9th  Iowa.  B  ;  40:  Oct.  9,   'Gl  ;  discharged  April 

1,  '63. 
Cutler,  Frauds  B.,   35lh  New  York,   A  ;  25 ;  killed  at  Fredericksburg 

Dec.  l:i,'02. 
Dudley,  John  Edwin,  1st.  Cal.  and  30th  Mass. ;  36 ;  1st  sergt.  ;  2d  lieut. 

Dec.  7,  '64  ;  1st  lieut.  Dec.  8,  '64  ;  capt.  April  21,  'C.V 
Fletcher,   James  T.,  11th   Rhode  Island,  G;  Oct.  1,'G2;  muslere<l   uut 

July  13,  '6:). 
^^lllor,  Andrew  L.,  lieut.  15th.    (See  Clinton.) 

Greuu,  Asa  W.,  19th,  F  ;  22  ;  enlisteil  in   Haverhill ;  wuunded  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., in  leg  Doc.  i:t,  'G2,  and  tninsferreil  to  V.  R.  C. 
Green,  Franklin  W.,  lath,  F.     (See  Clinton.) 
Junes,  David  W.,  20th   Cuunectlcut,  F ;  40;  killed  at  Chancellorsville 

May  :i,  '65. 
Newman,  James  Homer,  1st  Connecticut  II.  A.,  F  ;  27  ;  serveil  May  2:1, 

'61,  to  Sept.  28,  'C5. 
Robinson,   Charles   A.,   1st  Cavalry,  G  ;  21  ;  Oct.  5,  '61  ;  discharged  for 

disability,  Feb.  6,  'G:t ;  credited  to  Lowell. 
Rugg,  Daniel    W.,  2l8t,   D  ;  32 ;  served  for  Fitchhurg  July  l;i,  '61,  to 

Dec.  20,  'G2. 
Sawyer,  Frank  0.,  ytli  Vermont ;  30 ;  Ist  lieut.  and  q.m.  Juno  I",  '02  ; 

capt.  and  a.-q.m.  U.  S.  Vols.  Aug.  1.1,  '64  ;  mustered  out  May  :!I,  'GG. 
Warren,  Thomas  II.,  12th  Vermont,  C  ;  ^'r  ;  served  Oit.  4,  '62,  to  July 

14,  'G:i. 

Lancaster's  (|Uotii  under  all  calls  was  one  luimlred 
and  aeventy-oiio  men  fur  three  je;irs,  and  there  were 
credited  to  her  one  hundred  an<l  eighty-one.  The 
preceding  list  proves  this  to  be  an  underestimate  of 
the  town's  contribution  of  men  for  the  suppression  of 
the  great  trea-son.  The  veteran  re-enlistments  num- 
bered fifteen.  Ten  citizens  were  drafted  and  paid 
each  three  hundred  dollars  commutation.  Thirty- 
seven  non-resident  substitutes  were  hired.  Twenty 
of  I.iaDcaster's  sons  won  commissions;  twenty-seven 
were  killed  or  niort;illy  wounded  in  action,  and 
twenty-three  died  of  diseiiae  during  the  war.  On  In- 
dependence Day,  ISlio,  the  town  celebrated  the  vic- 
tory of  free  institutions  in  the  grove  at  the  "  Meeting 
of  the  Waters ;"  Rev.  George  M.  Bartol  delivered  a 
thoughtful  addrcna  to  the  great  throng  of  people  there 
assembled,  and  Professor  William  Rassell  read  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Pearly  in  1879  a  comprehensive,  illustrated  history 
of  Lancaster  was  published,  forming  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pages.  For 
several  years  previous  the  desirability  of  such  a  pub- 
lication had  been  privately  and  publicly  discu.ssed,  it 
being  supposed  that  among  the  papers  of  .Joseph  Wil- 
lard, Esq.,  deceased  in  ISO-'),  would  be  found  a  history  of 
thetown  partially  prepared  for  the  press,  disappointed 
in  this  hope,  at  a  town-meeting  in  April,  1871),  the 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Rev.  George  M.  Bartol,  Rev.  Abijah  P.  Jlarvin,  Jonas 
iL  Damon,  Charles  T.  Fletcher  and  CharlesL.  Wilder, 
with  power  to  take  such  action  as  they  might  deem 
expedient.  Mr.  Marvin  was  em|doyod  to  write  the 
history,  and  in  March,  1877,  the  town  sanctioned  the 
doings   of  the   committt^f   and    appropriated    lifteen 
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hundred  dollars  to  meet  the  needful  expenses.  Seven 
hundred  copies  of  the  book  were  printed  at  a  total 
cost  of  $3542.44.  A  copy  was  given  to  each  family 
belonging  to  the  town,  and  about  seven  hundred  dollars 
were  realized  from  sales. 

Until  the  present  century  the  town's  paupers  were 
aided  at  their  own  homes  by  special  vote  of  money,  or 
placed  with  such  persons  as  would  take  them  for  » 
fixed  price  by  the  year.  Thus  Dr.  James  Carter  foi 
many  years  contracted  to  support  them  for  so  much 
per  head,  and  housed  them  in  an  old  building  near 
his  own  stately  dwelling,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way.  In  1824  Rev.  Asa  Packard  influenced  the 
town  to  a  more  humane  policy.  A  farm  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  section  of  the  town  was  bought  for 
two  thousand  dollars,  and  there  the  homeless  poor 
were  collected,  a  family  being  hired  to  conduct  the 
establishment  under  direction  of  chosen  overseers. 
The  buildings  |)roving  insufficient,  new  ones  were  built 
in  1828  on  a  road  to  the  south  of  the  old,  which 
served  until  1872,  when  the  town  bought  the  large 
three-story  mansion  built  by  Dr.  Calvin  Carter  on  the 
site  of  his  father's,  burnt  in  1821.  This  was  use<l 
until  destroyed  by  fire,  May  11,  1883,  when  the 
present  costly  almshouse  and  farm  buildings  were 
erected  near  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

At  the  annual  town-meeting  of  March,  1882,  it  being 
known  that  Nathaniel  Thayer  lay  critically  ill  at  his 
city  residence,  a  committee  were  chosen  to  address 
him  in  a  letter  giving  expression  to  the  general  solic- 
itude and  sympathy,  and  tendering  to  him  renewed 
acknowledgments  for  his  many  and  generous  acts  of 
good  will  to  the  town.  A  year  later,  one  tempestuous 
day,  a  large  number  of  Lancaster's  citizens  paid  vol- 
untary tribute  of  respect  by  attending  his  funeral  at 
the  First  Church  in  Boston.  Not  the  sorrow  of  his 
many  private  pensioners  only,  but  the  saddened  faces 
of  the  whole  community  bore  testimony  to  his  worth 
and  the  grave  sense  of  his  loss.  A  talilet  of  Caen 
stone  inscribed  to  his  memory  has  been  placed  in  the 
Thayer  Memorial  Chapel. 

Nathaniel  Thayer  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons 
born  to  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D.D.,  and  his  w'ife, 
Sarah  Toppan,  September  11,  1808,  in  Lancaster. 
Nurtured  amid  rural  surroundings,  in  a  house- 
hold where  frugality  was  a  necessary  law,  he  died 
the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Massachusetts;  a  success 
not  striven  for  with  insatiate  greed  of  accumula- 
tion, but  gathered  as  the  natural  harvest  of  activity 
and  sagacity,  and  prudently  garnered  for  use.  Mr. 
Thayer's  school  education  was  wholly  Lancastrian  ; 
but  among  his  teachers  at  the  little  local  academy 
were  such  inspired  masters  iis  Jared  Sparks,  Cxeorge 
R.  Emerson  and  Solomon  P.  Miles.  After  leaving 
school  he  entered  upon  mercantile  life,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six  years  was  received  a.s  a  partner  by  his 
eldest  brother,  who  had  established  a  very  prosperous 
banking  and  brokerage  business  in  Boston.  The  firm 
of  John    E.   Thayer   &    Co.   being   dissolved  by  the 


death  of  the  senior  brother  in  1857,  the  junior  part- 
ner continued  the  business  with  unvarying  success. 

Mr.  Thayer,  on  June  10,  184(),  married  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  In 
1870  he  decided  to  make  Lancaster  his  legal  home, 
having  for  ten  years  previous  spent  the  summers  in  a 
mansion  built  among  the  elms  that  shaded  the  old 
parsonage  where  his  revered  father  and  mother  had 
lived  and  died.  When  here  he  led  a  quiet  life,  in 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  townspeople,  studiously 
avoiding  everything  that  might  seem  ostentatious  in 
manner,  equipage  or  speech,  and  taking  a  personal 
interest  in  whatever  concerned  the  material,  moral  or 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  town.  He  was  tenderly 
loyal  to  old  acquaintanceship,  and  greatly  enjoyed  re- 
visiting the  scenes  and  renewing  the  memories  of  his 
boyhood's  days.  He  was  ever  a  cheerful  giver  to  all 
philanthropic  objects,  a  munificent  benefactor  of 
Harvard  College,  a  generous  patron  of  scientific  re- 
search. His  liberality  was  wisely  discriminative  in 
its  aims,  independent  in  method,  and  the  modest  dig- 
nity which  was  his  most  obvious  characteristic  shun- 
ned all  publicity. 

For  about  three  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  March  7,  1883,  he  was  debarred  by  failing  vigor 
of  body  and  mental  powers  from  active  participation 
in  business  pursuits.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  and  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
and  honorary  member  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society.  In  18G6  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Harvard  f'ollege,  and  in  18(18  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  a  very  exceptional  com- 
pliment, never  but  once  before  paid  to  one  not  an 
alumnus.  Four  sons  and  two  daughters,  witli  their 
mother,  survive  him.  His  eldest  son,  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1870,  died  Oc- 
tober 10,-  1871.  He  was  a  young  man  of  noble 
impulses  and  rare  sweetness  of  nature,  who  never  had 
an  enemy,  made  hosts  of  friends,  and  has  left  behind 
him  a  memory  fragrant  with  generous  deeds. 

Lancaster  has  ever  been  noted  for  the  social  refine- 
ment and  literary  tastes  of  its  people.  The  list  of 
college  graduates  who  were  natives  of  the  town,  or 
here  resident  at  graduation,  as  given  below,  numbers 
sixty,  of  which  forty-four  were  alumni  of  Harvard 
College.  Its  clergymen  have  almost  invariably  been 
college-bred.  Among  very  numerous  resident  and 
native  authors  may  lie  mentioned:  Jlrs.  Mary  Rnw- 
landson,  Rev.  John  Mellen  and  his  sons  (John  and 
Prentiss),  Samuel  Stearns,  LL.D.,  Joseph  Willard, 
Esq.,  Capt.  Richard  J.  Cleveland  and  his  sons  (Henry 
Russell  and  Horace  W.  S.),  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  Whit- 
ing, William  Shaler,  Hannah  Flagg  Gould,  Jlrs. 
Caroline  Lee  (Whiting)  Hentz,  Rufus  Dawes,  Hon. 
James  Gordon  Carter,  Edmund  H.  Sears,  S.T.I)., 
Hubbard  Winslow,  D.D.,  Mrs.  Mary  G.  (Chandler) 
Ware,  Prof  William  Russell,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  (Fletcher) 
Carney,  Louise  Jf.  Thurston,  Mrs.  Clara  W.  (Thurston) 
Fry,  Charlotte  M.  Packard,  Rev.  Abijah  P.  Marvin. 
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The  college  gnulu ales  known  :ire:  Sanuiel  Wiliaril, 
1059,  Harvard,  acting  president  ;  Josiali  Swan,  1733, 
Harvard;  Abel  Willard,  17.'i2,  Harvard;  Samuel 
Locke,  ITri"),  Harvard,  S.T.D.  and  president;  I'eter 
(Jreen,  17i;i;,  Harvard,  M.M.S.S.  ;  Josiah  Wilder, 
I7()7,  Vale;  Israel  Houghton,  17(i7,  Yale;  Samuel 
Stearns,  M.D.,  IAj.D.,  probably  in  Scotland;  Jolin 
Mellen,  177(t,  Harvard,  A.A.ct  S.H.S. ;  Levi  Willard, 
177.'i,  Harvard;  Timothy  Harrington,  177(i,  Harvard; 
.foscpli  Killuirn,  1777,  Harvard;  Isaac  liayley,  1781, 
Harvard;  Henry  Melleii,  17(^1,  Harvard;  Prentiss 
Mclliri,  I7S4,  Harvard,  M..I).,  r.  S.  Senator;  John 
Wilder,  17.S4,  Dartmouth;  Pearson  Thurston,  I7>!7, 
Dartmoutli ;  Artemas  Sawyer,  17!IS,  Harvard;  Samuel 
.I.Sprague,  17!iii,  Harvard  ;  Benjamin  Apthor|)  Gmild, 
IS14,  Harvard,  A.A.S.;  Hasket  Derby  Pickman,  1815, 
Harvard;  Sewall  Ciarter,  1817,  Harvard;  Moses  K. 
KinersoM,  1817,  Harvard;  Paul  Willard,  1817,  Har- 
vard ;     lieoiiard     Fletcher,    ,    Clolumbia ;    Jonas 

Henry  Lane,  1S2I,  Harvard,  M.M.S.S.;  Simuel  Man- 
ning, 1822,  Harvar<l ;  Ebenezer  Torrey,  1822,  Har- 
vard; Levi  Fletcher,  182.'i,  Harvard  ;  Christopher  T. 
Thayer,  1.S24,  Harvard;  Frederick  Wilder,  1825, 
Harvard;  Stejdien  Minot  Weld,  182(i,  Harvard; 
Richard  J.  Cleveland,  1827,  Harvard;  Henry  Russell 
Cleveland,  1.S27,  llarvanl ;  Nathaniel  H.  Shaler,  1827, 
Harvard  ;  William  Hunt  While,  I>i27,  Brown;  (ieorge 
Iile  dliace,  I8.">il,  Brown,  LL. D.,  acting  pre3i<lent; 
Chri.stopher  Minot  Weld,  18;!,3,  Harvard,  M.M.S.S.; 
Francis  Minot  Weld,  18.35,  Harvard;  George  Harris, 
1837,  Brown;  Richard  C.  S.  Stilwell,  183'.l,  Harvard, 
.M.M.S.S.  ;  l'"rederick  Warren  Harris,  1845,  Harvard; 
■MCrcil  Plant,  1847,  Yale;  .Limes  Coolidge  Carter, 
1.S.-.I),  Harvard,  LL.B.;  Sidney  Willard,  1852,  Har- 
vard; .loliii  Davis  Washburn,  l.s5;{.  Harvard,  LL.B.; 
Henry  Stcdman  Nourse,  lS.'i:{,  Harvard;  Sylvanus 
Chickering  Priest,  1858,  Amherst ;  lOnos  Wilder,  18i;5, 
Harvard ;  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  Thayer,  18711, 
Harvard;  Albert  Mallard  Barnes,  1871,  Harvard; 
Francis  Newhall  Lincoln,  1871,  Harvard;  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  1871,  Harvard;  John  I'mory  Wilder,  1882, 
.\gricuUural ;  Samuel  Chester  Damon,  1882,  .Agricul- 
tural; Edward  K.  Bancrott,  1883,  Amherst,  M.D.; 
Josiah  11.  (Juincy,  1884,  Dartmouth,  LL.B.;  .Tohn 
Eliot  Thayer,  1885,  Harvard;  William  J.Sullivan, 
M.D.,  ISSii,  Bellevue;  John  U.  W.  Bartol,  1887,  Har- 
vard; Azuba  Julia  Latham,  1888,  Boston  University. 
The  physicians  have  been  ;  Mary  Whitcomb ;  Daniel 
(ireenleaf,  died  1785,  aged  82  ;  John  Dunsmoor,  died 
1747,  aged  45;  Stanton  Prentice,  died  17i>9,  aged  58; 
PhinehiLS  Phelps,  died  177U,  aged  37;  Enoch  Dole, 
killed  177ii,  aged  27  ;  William  Dunsmoor,  died  1784, 
aged  50;  Josiah  Wilder,  died  1788,  aged  45;   Josiah 

Lcavitt,    ;    Israel    Atherton,    M.M.S.S.,    died 

1822,  aged  82;  Cephas  Prentice,  died  1798;  James 
Carter,  died  1817,  aged  l!3;  Samuel  Manning,  M.M.S.S., 
died  1822,  aged  42;  Nathaniel  Peabody,  M.M.S.S.; 
(Calvin  Charter,  died  185'.i,  aged  75;  George  Baker, 
M.M.S.S. ;  Right  Cummings,  died  1881,  aged  94 ;  Ed- 


ward T.  Trenniine,  M.M.S.S. ;  Henry  Lincoln,  M.M. 

S.S.,  died  18(;n,  aged  .55  ;  J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  M.M.S.S., 
died  188.5,  aged  75;  George  W.  Symonds,  M.M.S.S., 
died  1873,  aged  (!2;  George  W.  Burdett,  .M.M.S.S. ; 
George  M.  Mor.se,  5I..M.S.S. ;  S.  S.  Lyon;  Reuben 
Barron;  Henry  H.  Fuller,  .M.M.S.S.;  Joseph  C.Ste- 
vens, died  1.S71,  aged  39;  Frederick  H.  Thomp.son, 
M.M.S.S.;  A.  D.  ICdgecomb,  died  1883  ;  Horace  iM. 
N'iish;  Walter  P.  Bowers,  M.M.S.S.;  tieorge  L.  To- 
bey,  M.M.S.S. 

The  lawyers  have  been :  Abel  Willard,  John 
Sprague,  Levi  Willanl,  Peleg  Sprague,  William  Sted- 
man,  Jlerrick  Rice,  Sidomon  Strong,  Moses  Smith, 
.Samuel  J.  Sprague,  John  Stuart,  .lohn  Davis,  .jr., 
Jo.seph  Willard,  .Solon  Whiting,  (ieorge  R.  M.  With- 
ington,  Joseph  W.  Huntington,  Charles  Mason,  .(olin 
T.  Dame,  I'harles  G.  Stevens,  Daniel  H.  Bemis,  Her- 
bert Parker. 

The  (bllowing  have  served  as  representatives  for  the 
town: — Thomas  Brattle,  1071-72;  Ralph  Houghton, 
1073-89;  John  Moore,  Jr.,  1089;  John  Moore,  Sr, 
1090-92;  John  Houghton,  109O,'92,'93,'97, 170.5-0(),'08, 
'11,'12, '15-17, '21, '24;  Thomas  Sawyer,  1707;  Jasiah 
Whetcomb,  1710;  Jabez  iMiirbank,  1714,  '21-23,  37- 
38;  John  Houghton,  Jr.,  1718-19;  Joseph  Wilder, 
1720, '25-2(;;  Col.  Sanniel  Willard,  1727, '40, '42-43, 
'49;  Dea.  Josiah  White,  1728-30;  .lames  Wilder,  1731  ; 
Jonathan  Houghton,  1732;  .lames  Keyes,  1733;  Capt. 
Epliraim  Wilder,  1734-30, '44;  Ebene/er  Wilder,  17.39; 
Capt.  William  Richardson,  1741,  '45,  ',50,  '54,  '50,  '58- 
01 :  Joseph  Wilder,  Jr.,  174(i-47,  '51-53;  David  Wilder, 
1755,  '57,  "02-05,  '07;  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb,  170(!,  "08- 
74;  Ebenezer  Allen,  1775;  Hezekiah  Gates,  1775;  Dr. 
William  Dunsmoor,  1770-78, '81;  Samuel  Tbur.ston, 
1778;  .loseph  Reed,  1779;  Capt.  William  Putnam, 
1780;  John  Sprague,  1782-85,  '94-99;  Capt.  lOphraim 
Carter,  Jr.,  1780,  '90-92;  Michael  Newhall,  1787-89; 
.lohn  Whiting,  1793;  Samuel  Ward,  1800-01 ;  William 
Stedman,  1802;. Jonathan  Wilder,  180.3-00;  Eli  Stearns, 
180(i-10;  Col.  Jonsis  Lane,  1808-12;  Major  Jacob 
Fisher,  1811-1.3,  '21, '23;  Capt.  William  Cleveland, 
1S13-15;  Capt.  John  Thui-ston,  1K14-17,  '20;  Capt. 
lOdward  tioodwin,  1810;  Capt.  Betijamin  Wyman, 
1817-19;  Maj.  Sohmioii  Carter,  1818;  Joseph  Willard, 
1827-28;  Davis  Whitman,  1827,  '31;  ."^olon  Whiting, 
1829-30;  John  G.  Thurston,  1832,  '38,  '52-.53, '55 ; 
F'erdinand  Andrews,  1832;  Dr.  George  Baker,  1833; 
Levi  Lewis,  1833;  James  G.Carter,  1834-30;  Dea. 
.Joel  Wilder,  1834-35;  .Silas  Thurston,  Jr.,  1837-39; 
.lohn  Thurston,  1839-40;  Jacob  Fisher,  Jr.,  1841,  '44, 
•08;  John  M.  Washburn,  1842-43,  ',58;  Joel  Wilder 
(2d),  184.5-40;  I'.zra Sawyer,  1847-48;  Anthony  Lane, 
1850-51 ;  FVancis  F.  Hussey,  1854 ;  James Childs,  18,50 ; 
Dr.  J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  1800,  '62  ;  (ieorge  A.  I'arker, 
1809-71 ;  Sam'l  R.  Damon,  1878 ;  Henry  S.  Nourse,  1882. 

The  following  have  been  State  Senators: — John 
Sprague,  1785-80;  Moses  Smith,  1814-15;  James  G. 
("arter,  1837-38;  John  (r.  Thuraton,  1844-45;  Francis 
B.  F'ay,  1808 ;  Henry  S.  Nourse,  1885-80. 
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The  following  have  been  executive  councilors: — 
Maj.  Simon  Willard,  1664-76;  Joseph  Wilder,  1785- 
^■2;  Abijah  Willard,  1775. 

William  Stedman  was  Representative  to  Congress, 
1803-10,  and  Prentiss  Mellen,  a  native  of  Lancaster, 
was  United  States  Senator,  1818-20. 

The  population  of  Lancaster,  at  various  periods, 
has  been  as  follows: — 1652,  9  families;  1675,  50  or  60 
families;  1692,  50  families;  1704,  76  families;  1711. 
83  families,  458  Bouk;  1715,  100  families;  1751,  285 
families,  355  polls;  1764,1999;  1776,2746;  1790,1460; 
1800,  1584;  1810,  1694;  1820,  1862;  1830,  2014;  1840, 
2019;  1850,  1688;  1855,  1728;  1860,  1732;  1865,  1752; 
1870,  1845;  1875,  1957;  1880,  2008;  1885,  2050. 

The  populatiou  of  the  whole  territory  once  belong 
ing  to  Lancaster  is  about  twenty-two  thousand. 

The  United  States  Coast  Survey  locates  "Lancaster 
Church"  in  42°  27'  19.98"  north  latitude,  and  71°  40' 
24.27"  longitude  west  of  Greenwich.  The  elevation 
above  the  sea  level  of  the  grounds  about  this  church 
is  about  three  hundred  and  eight  feet. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
CLINTON. 

BY   HON.    HENRY    S.    NOURSK. 

rraaitts  Milh—Drslnicliuii  ../  Ihe  SeUUmeiil  hil  ImK,ius~The  First  Iliyh-   | 
wmja—Tlui  Garrison   Census— Tlie  Firal   Mii/.i/j. ». 

Althouuh  Clinton  received  its  name  and  began 
its  corporate  existence  so  recently  as  March,  1850,  it 
being  the  youngest  town  save  one  in  Worcester 
County,  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  that  date 
white  men  were  tilling  its  soil,  and  had  impressed 
into  their  service  some  part  of  its  valuable  water- 
power.  Its  territory,  in  area  only  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seven  acres,  was  included  in  the  eighty 
square  miles  ])urchased  from  Sagamore  Sholan  by 
Thomas  King,  of  Watcrtown,  in  1642,  and  confirmed 
to  the  Nashaway  Company  as  a  township,  under  the 
name  of  Lancaster,  in  1653. 

The  earliest  settlers  in  this  river  valley  were  at 
first  clustered  along  the  eastern  slope  of  George  Hill 
and  upon  the  Neck  north  of  the  meeting  of  the  two 
streams  which  form  the  Nashua.  But  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  falls  on  the  South  Meadow  Brook,  proba- 
bly neither  the  pioneers  nor  their  successors  would, 
for  many  years,  have  sought  homes  in  that  more 
southerly  i)ortion  of  the  town's  grant,  which  now  is 
traversed  by  numerous  streets  thickly  lined  with  the 
residences  aixl  marts  of  ten  thousand  busy  people ; 
for  most  of  this  region,  now  Clinton,  was  clad  with 
pine  forest ;  its  numerous  hills,  from  their  steepness 
or  the  shallowness  of  the  soil,  were  not  well  adapted 
for  tillage ;  and  along  the  river  were  no  extensive  in- 
tervales, no  broad  meadows  of  natural  grass,  such  as 


existed  on  the  North  Branch  and  main  river,  to  invite 
the  husbandmen.  But  the  sagacious  and  enterpris- 
ing leader  of  the  Nashaway  planters,  John  Prescott, 
had  noted  the  little  cascade  where  the  brook  leaped 
down  over  the  ledge,  and  recognized  it  as  the  most 
easily  available  site  in  the  township  for  a  mill. 

There  was  no  English  settlement  nearer  than  those 
east  of  the  Sudbury  River,  and  even  the  carrying  of 
a  grist  to  be  ground  involved  a  tedious  horseback 
ride  of  about  twenty  miles  and  back  over  the  devious 
Indian  trail  and  the  crossing  of  the  always  treacher- 
ous Sudbury  marsh.  The  rude  processes  of  the  sav- 
ages or  the  laborious  use  of  a  hand-ijuern  were  often 
resorted  to  in  preparing  grain  for  bread  in  preference 
to  so  dreary  a  day's  journey.  A  mill  was  a  prime 
necessity  to  the  settlers,  and  scarcely  bad  the  Colo- 
nial Cxovernment  given  formal  recognition  to  the 
town  which  Prescott  had  founded,  than,  with  his 
usual  restless  energy,  he  entered  upon  the  task  of 
compelling  the  wild  South  Meadow  Brook  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  civilization.  Mills  run  by  water-power 
were  yet  rare  in  New  England.  The  first  built  was 
hardly  twenty  years  old,  and  the  skilled  mill-wright 
of  Charlestown  had  scarcely  a  competitor  in  his  art. 
Prescott's  mill-dam  was  the  prophecy  of  the  prosper- 
ous manufacturing  town  whose  special  products  have 
in  recent  years  won  a  world-wide  repute,  and  with 
his  plucky  enterprise  the  history  of  Clinton  appro- 
priately begins. 

By  November  20,  1653,  Prescott's  plans  for  the  mill 
were  so  far  perfected  that  lie  was  ready  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  his  fellow-townsiiien  for  its  erec- 
tion. This  agreement  is  found  duly  recorded  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Middlesex  County  registry  as 
follows  : 

Know  ftll  men  by  these  presents  that  I  John  Prescott  bhickesniith, 
hatli  Covenanted  uud  bargained  with  Jno.  fTouuell  of  Cbarlestowne  fur 
the  building  of  a  Corno  mill,  within  the  said  Towne  of  Lanchaster. 
This  witnessGth  that  wee  the  Inhabitants  of  Lanchaster  for  his  encour- 
agement in  so  good  a  worke  for  the  behoofe  of  our  Towne,  vpon  condi- 
tion that  the  said  intended  worko  by  him  or  his  assigiies  be  finished, 
do  freely  and  fully  gine  grant,  enfeofi'e,  A  contirnie  vuto  the  said  John 
Prescott,  thirty  acres  of  intervale  Land  lying  on  the  north  riner,  lying 
north  west  of  Henry  Kerly  and  ten  acres  of  Laud  adjoyneing  to  the 
mill  :  and  forty  acres  of  Land  on  the  South  east  of  the  mill  brooke, 
lying  between  the  mill  brooke  and  Nashaway  Kiuer  in  sucli  place  as  the 
sjiid  John  Prescett  shall  choose  with  all  the  priniledges  and  appurte- 
nances thereto  apperteyning.  To  haue  and  to  hold  the  said  laud  and 
eurie  Israeli  thereof  to  the  said  Jolin  Prescott  his  heyeres  and  a^isignes 
for  euer,  to  Iiis  and  their  only  propper  vse  and  behoofe.  Also  wee  do 
couenant  A  promise  to  lend  the  said  .lohn  Prescott  fiue  pound,  in  cur- 
rent money  one  yeare  for  the  buying  of  Irons  for  the  mill.  And  also 
wee  do  coucnant  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  John  Prescott  his 
heyres  and  assignes  that  the  said  null,  with  all  the  aboue  named  Land 
thereto  apperteyncing  shall  be  freed  from  all  common  charges  for 
sea\ien  yearcs  next  ensueing,  after  tlic  fii'st  finishing  and  setting  the 
said  mill  to  worke.  In  witnes  whereof  wee  haue  lierevnto  put  our 
hands  this  20*  day  of  the  9'"°  In  the  yeaie  of  our  Lord  t!od  one  thou- 
sand siv  hundred  lifly  and  three. 
Sul>scribed  names 

WlLI.M   KeRLV  SeNR.,  RlrUARl)   LlNTON, 

Jno.  PitEsuOTT,  Rk-iiaru  Smith, 

Jno  White,  Willm  Kerl\  Jlnh. 


Ralph  Houghton, 
Lawrence  Waters, 
EuMUNii  Parker, 


Thomas  Jaues, 
Jno  Lewis, 

Jacob  >'Kahrer. 


CLINTON. 


Joseph  Willard,  Esq.,  upon  the  authority  of  a  di- 
rect dcsieiKhiiit  of  .TdIim  rrcscott,  states  that  the  first 
mill-.stone  wa.-*  brouglit  from  Kn<;laiiil.  Some  doubt 
is  thrown  upon  this  assertion  liy  tiie  tact  that  tlie 
alleged  pieces  of  it,  which  have  hiin  not  far  from  the 
dam  until  modern  times,  are  of  a  sienitic  rock  not 
found  in  Kngland,  but  abundant  enough  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  first  grist  was  ground  in  the  mill  May 
23,  lt;54. 

I'reacott  probably  at  once  removed  from  his  home 
upon  (ieorge  Hill  to  a  new  house  built  on  the  slope 
overlooking  the  mill.  This  was  the  first  dwelling 
above  the  grade  of  an  Indian  wigwam  within  the 
present  bounds  of  Clinton.  Its  exact  location  was 
plainly  marked  les^  than  fifty  yrars  ago  by  a  consid- 
erable depression,  showing  where  the  cellar  had  been, 
and  by  a  flowing  spring  near,  water  from  which  was 
conveyed  in  a  conduit  of  bored  logs  to  the  residence 
of  a  later  generation  of  the  I'rescotts,  standing  lower 
upon  the  hillside.  The  Lancaster  historian,  before 
named,  in  182l!  noted  the  site  as  "  about  thirty  rods 
southeast  from  Poignand  and  I'lant's  factory."'  It  is 
better  defined  now  as  south  from  the  intersection  of 
High  and  Water  Streets,  upon  the  northerly  half  of 
the  Otterson  lot,  Number  71  High  ."^trcct.  and  al)out 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  front  line  of  the 
lot. 

The  original  building  must  have  been  of  logs  or 
s'|uarcd  timber,  and  w.as  fortified  doubtless  with  flank- 
ers and  palisades;  for  it  appears  in  early  records  as 
■  I'rescott's  garrison  "  and,  although  having  never 
more  than  five  or  six  adult  ilefenders,  it  successfully 
resisted  fierce  assaults  made  upon  it  by  a  large  body 
of  Indians.  Preseotfs  will,  written  in  itw.S,  proves 
that  it  was  then  commodious  enough  to  accomuu)date 
two  families,  ami  had  adjacent  out-housing  for  cattle 
and  an  apple  orchard.  The  dam  probably  occupied 
precisely  the  same  position  as  that  of  Frost  it  How- 
ard's, and  the  little  grist  mill  stood  somewhat  lower 
on  the  brook  than  the  extensive  manufactory  now 
ulili/.ing  its  water-power. 

Four  years  went  by,  years  in  which  Prescott  was 
liusied  not  only  at  mill  and  anvil, but  in  various  oflices 
lor  the  town.  His  skill  and  judgment,  moreover,  h.ad 
u':iiiied  such  repute  tliat  he  was  cliosen  by  the  colonial 
iiithorities  to  serve  on  committees  to  lay  out  county 
roails  anil  build  important  bridges,  and  even  to  survey 
special  land  grants.  Emboldened  by  the  .success  of 
his  corn-mill  and  by  growing  prosperity,  he  deter- 
mined upon  another  enterprise  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  community — the  building  of  a  saw-mill.  His 
neighbors  were  again  called  upon  to  further  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose  by  substantial  gift  of 
land  and  temporary  exemption  from  taxation. 

KliuK  all  men  liv  them  presents  Hint  {nr  lu  niiirli  lu.  Ilii;  InlinbitnntK 
of  Lanchtistsr,  or  the  nuuit  )iart  vf  tliein  tH-in)-  gntliertMl  toKelher  on  ii 
travneinK  day,  the  l'^"'  of  the  U"  ino,  Iik'iS,  ii  uiutiuii  wus  niiult  lir  .Ino. 
ri-escutt  MucKvitnillli  uf  the  Miuie  louiie,  nlMiit  the  i,etline  vp  uf  a  mw 
mill  for  the  good  uf  the  Tu»ne,  and  y'  he  the  mid  Jnu.  PreMutt,  wunl.l 
by  the  help  of  Ooil  set  vp  the  saw  mill,  and   to   supply  the  aujd  Inlmb- 


I  ftanta  with  iMwrdB  Rtid  olhernwnr  worke,  lu  is  affonled  at  other  mw 
niillit  in  the  contrey.  In  cas©  the  Toune  would  giue.  tn^nt  and  con- 
rtrine  vnto  tin-  «ai'l  .lohn  Prescott  a  certeiue  tmct  of  Land,  lying  fjist- 
ward  of  his  water  mill,  be  it  more  or  \ctm,  bounde*!  by  the  riuer  eaat, 
the  mill  weal,  the  stake  of  the  mill  land  and  the  east  enil  of  a  le<lKe  of 
Iron  Stone  Itocks  aouthards,  and  forty  acrea  of  hia  owiie  land  ntirth. 
the  said  laiiil  to  be  to  him  bis  heyre«  and  assignee  for  ener.  and  all 
tha  said  land  and  eurie  part  thereof  to  !»>  tiite  fre<'  \hlill  It  lie  Ini- 
pnmeil,  or  any  p<  of  it,  and  that  his  saws  and  saw  mill  should  be 
free  fnim  any  rale*  by  the  Towne.  therefore  know  ye  that  the  ptyea 
alsMiesaiil  did  inutuully  agrve  and  consent  each  with  the  other  rou- 
i-erning  the  aforementioned  prt>p<iflitions  as  fidloweth  : 

The  Tuwne  on  their  part  dbl  giue,  grant   and  confirme  vnto  llie  said 
Inhn  Preacott  his  heyres  and  nsaignm  for  euer,  all  the  afon'iuenlioned 
tract  of  land  huttuti  and  bounded  as  afi>ri>snid,    to   be  to  him  his  heyrva 
I   :indamienes  for  ener  with  all  the  priuiledges  and  appurtonaiires  there 
I  oD,  an<l  thereunto  hidonginf?  to  Is.'  to  hisand  their  owiie  prop|ier  vse  and 
:   behtsife  as  aforesaid,  and  the  land  and  eurie  part  of  it  to  \m  fre«>  from 
'  all  rates  vntil  it  or  any  part  of  it  he  improued,  and   alsi>  his  saw.  snwes 
■ind  saw-mill  to  be  free  fnun   all  towne   rates,  or   niinistar's  nites,  pro- 
uided  the  afurementioru'd  worke    lie  finished  and    eomplealed  as  alsjuO' 
sni.l  for  the  k"is1  of  the  Ion  no  in  some  convenient  lime  afier  this  pres- 
ent contract,  covenant  and  agieenieut. 

And  the  said  John  Prescott  did  and  dulh  by  these  presents  bynd  him- 
self, his  heyres  and  aasignes  to  si't  vp  a  sJiw-mill  as  aforesaid  within  the 
tsuinds  of  the  afon^said  Towne,  and  to  supply  the  Towne  with    Lsstrds 
!  and  other  sawne  worke  .is  aforv^said  and  truly  and  faithfully  to  |M>tforme, 
'   fulfil,  and  m-coniplisb,  all  the  aforeinentioneil   premiiwes  for  the  giKMt  of 
j  the  Towne  as  afore^id. 

I  Therefore  Ihe  Selectmen  concieving  this  sawmill  to  be  of  great  >s< 
to  the  Towne,  and  the  after  good  of  the  place,  Ilane  and  do  hereby 
act  to  rattifie  and  confimie  all  the  aforementioned  acts,  covenants, 
gifts,  gmnts  and  immunityes,  in  respect  of  rates,  anil  what  euer  is 
aforementioned,  on  their  own.>  part,  and  in  liebalfe  of  the  Towne, 
anil  to  the  tnic  pcrfornianco  hereof,  both  partyes  haue  and  do  bynd 
theiiiaelves  by  suliscribing  their  hands,  'this  twenty-liflh  day  of 
February,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

.lollN    I'RESi-OTT. 


The  worke  alK>ue  I 


Signed  and  l)elivred  In  pr 


I  was  finished  acconling  to   this  covenant 


The  township  proprietors  also  granted  Prescott 
leave  to  cut  pines  upon  any  coinmon  land  t<i  supply 
his  saw-mill.  In  his  will  the  corn-mill  is  described 
as  "the  lower  mill,"  and  a  second  house  and  barn  are 
bequeathed  to  his  son  .Tohn  :vs  appertaining  to  the 
saw-mill.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the  first 
saw-mill  h.ad  a  dam  of  its  own,  and  that  it  was  prob- 
ably situated  near  where  a  dam  existed  early  in  the 
present  century,  a  short  distance  below  that  of  the 
Bigelow  Carpet  Company.  Somewhere  near  stood  the 
second  house  built  in  this  region. 

It  is  possible  that  about  this  time  Prescott  also  made 
some  attempt  to  manufacture  iron  from  bog  ore.  In 
l(jo7  certain  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  and  Concord, 
.fohn  Prescott  being  one,  upon  petition,  ol  taiuc<l  colo- 
nial license  to  erect  iron'works  in  those  towns.  The 
forge  at  Concord  was  soon  after  established  and  for 
many  years  had  a  meagre  success.  Xo  mention  is 
found  in  any  records  of  similar  works  at  Lancaster 
earlier  than  174S,  when  .lohn  Prescott,  third  of  the 
name,  in  deeds  to  bis  son  John,  speaks  of  the  "  forge  " 
and  an  "  iron  mine."  The  former  was  upon  South 
Meadow  Brook,  just  below  the  dam  of  the  Bigelow 
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Carpet  Company.  Sline  Swamp  Brook  was  so  named 
because  of  the  ore  dug  in  its  neighborliood  for  use  at 
this  forge.  Whether  this  experimental  bloomery  was 
an  adventure  of  the  first,  second  or  third  John  Pres- 
cott,  the  supply  of  ore  was  neither  sufficient  in 
quantity,  rich  enough  in  metal,  nor  free  enough  from 
sulphur  to  give  encouragement  for  iron  manufacture. 

Although  Indian  names  remain  attached  to  numer- 
ous localities  in  all  the  adjacent  towns,  not  one  sur- 
vives in  Clinton.  Her  three  great  ponds  were  very 
early  given  their  present  names, — "  Clamshell "  ap- 
pearing in  records  of  1G97,  "  Moss,"  or  "  Mossy,"  in 
1702,  and  "Sandy"  not  much  later.  Not  a  word  is 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  first  proprietors  that  sug- 
gests the  existence  of  Indian  dwelling-places  or  plant- 
ing-fields anywhere  near  Prescott's  Mills.  Perhaps 
there  were  none  permanently  occupied  after  the 
coming  thither  of  white  men,  nearer  than  Waslia- 
cum,  where  the  once  powerful  Nashaway  trilje  had 
then  gathered  its  feeble  remnant  spared  by  small-pox 
and  the  relentless  Mohawk  warriors.  In  accordance 
with  their  nomadic  habits,  doubtless,  families  con- 
tinued to  pitch  their  wigwams  at  the  fa'ls  in  the 
Nashua  during  the  season  when  the  salmon  and 
other  migratory  fish  were  making  their  annual  jour- 
nej'  up  that  stream  ;  and  to  camp  on  the  shores  of  the 
ponds  at  other  seasons  for  the  abundant  food  supply 
therein.  The  considerable  quantity  and  variety  of 
stone  implements  found  from  time  to  time  on  the 
east  side  of  Clamshell  Pond  indicates  the  location  of 
an  Indian  settlement  there  at  some  remote  period  of 
the  past,  or  of  a  much  frequented  camping-ground. 

Soon  after  his  coming  into  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  Nashaway  tribe,  in  1()4.3,  we  find  that  Prescott 
had  won  the  respect  of  the  Indians.  This  was  doubt- 
less largely  owing  to  their  need  of  his  valuable  craft 
as  a  maker  of  knives,  arrow-heads,  tomahawks  and 
steel  traps.  But  tradition  ascribes  it  to  his  stature, 
giant  strength,  contempt  of  danger,  skill  with  the 
gun,  and  other  heroic  attributes  ;  and  especially  to 
his  possession  of  a  corselet  and  helmet,  supposed  to 
render  its  owner  invulnerable.  Various  stories  of 
his  prowess  and  adventure  are  extant,  wherein  proba- 
bly there  lie  germs  of  truth,  but  wrapped  about  with 
anachronistic  or  imaginative  details  supplied  by  the 
successive  narrators.  That  ho  was  upon  terms  of 
familiar  intimacy  with  the  Sachem  Sholan  is  told  by 
the  records,  and  that  his  relations  with  Sachem  Jlat- 
thew  and  his  warriors  were  also  friendly  is  evinced 
by  his  iKJssession  of  a  liouse  and  farm  at  Washacum 
and  his  purchase  of  land  adjoining  the  Indian  fori 
there.  When  the  machinations  of  Philip  aroused  a 
pitiless  war  of  races  throughout  New  England,  how- 
ever, Prescott's  property  was  not  spared. 

On  February  10,  1(576,  a  picked  force  of  warriors, 
at  least  four  hundred  in  number, — Nashaways, 
tiuabaugs.Nipiietsaiid  Narragansels, — underthelead- 
crship  of  Shoshaniin,  Muttanmp,  Monoco  and  Quani- 
pun,    fell    upon    Lancaster.      Prescott's  garrison  was 


one  of  the  five  resolutely  assaulted  at  daylight.  It 
was  heroically  defended  by  the  stalwart  owner  and 
his  sons,  aided,  perhaps,  by  two  or  three  soldiers,  and 
the  savages  were  finally  repelled.  Ephraim  Sawyer, 
one  of  Prescott's  grandsons,  aged  twenty-five  years, 
was  slain  here  in  the  fight.  A  young  soldier,  irom 
Watertown,  of  Captain  Wad^worth's  company,  named 
George  Harrington,  was  killed  by  the  enemy  a  few  days 
later  in  the  same  locality.  Seventy-five  yeare ago  two 
graves  were  discernible  in  the  grounds  belonging  to, 
and  a  little  to  the  east  of,  the  mill.  These,  perhaiis, 
held  the  ashes  of  Sawyer  and  Harrington,  though 
then  called  Indian  graves.  With  the  protection  of 
the  troops  sent  to  the  rescue,  Prescott  and  his  little 
band  withdrew  from  their  perilous  situation  to  join 
the  larger  garrison  of  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Sawyer. 
The  carnage  at  the  Rowlandson  garrison,  and  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  all  the  barns  and  unfortified 
houses  in  town,  left  the  survivors  so  weak  in  numbers, 
so  disheartened,  and  so  elfectually  stripped  of  all 
means  of  subsistence,  that,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
reason  to  fear  a  renewal  of  attack  by  the  bloodthirsty 
foe,  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  ]ilace  was 
unavoidable.  Major  Simon  Willard,  on  JIarch  2Gth, 
sent  a  troop  of  horsemen  with  carts  to  remove  the 
inhabitants  who  had  not  already  fled  to  the  Bay 
towns,  and  for  about  three  3'ears  ouly  the  millstone 
and  the  rusting  irons  by  the  dams  on  S*uth  Meadow 
Brook  marked  the  site  of  Prescott's  Mills. 

Jn  1(579,  after  the  red  warriors  had  i>erislK'd  in  the 
flame  of  the  wrath  they  had  kindled,  among  the  first 
to  move  to  the  re-settlement  of  the  town  were  the 
Prescotts.  The  mills  wore  rebuilt  on  the  spot  where 
the  corn-mill  had  stood,  and  the  eldest  son,  John,  as- 
sumed their  management,  Jonas  having  a  mill  at 
Nonacoicus,  and  Jonathan  becoming  a  resident  of 
Concord.  In  December,  1G81,  John  Prescott,  Sr., 
died,  being  about  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  His 
eldest  son  became  possessor  of  all  the  estate  connected 
with  the  mills. 

The  lands  granted  by  the  Lancaster  proprietors  to 
the  founder  of  the  town  for  his  public  benefactions 
embraced  much  of  the  now  densely  inhabited  part  of 
Clinton,  extending  from  a  bound  forty  rods  above  the 
first  dam  down  both  sides  of  the  brook  to  the  river, 
while  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  tract  was  formed 
by  the  Niishua,  from  the  brook's  mouth  to  the  ledge 
near  the  lyaiicaster  Mills,  formerly  known  as  Rattle- 
snake Hill.  This  domain  was  largely  extended  west- 
wardby  thesecond  John  Prescott.  A  third  and  fourth 
.John  succeeded  him  in  its  ownership,  and  a  fifth  held 
the  homestead,  dying  childless. 

The  first  town  way  to  Prescott's  Jlills  was  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  mill-path,"  and  was  recorded 
in  1658  as  "  five  rods  wide  from  the  Cuntrie  highway 
to  the  mill."  This  is  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
present  day,  between  South  Lancaster  and  Water 
Street.  The  original  record  of  its  location  being  lost, 
it  was  laid  out  anew  in  1811,  together  with  its  exten- 
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lion  to  Sandy  Pond,  varying  in  width  fmm  two  and 
one-half  to  three  rods  wide.  The  people  of  Stow, 
Marlborough,  and  even  Sudbury,  for  miiny  yoara  had 
no  mills  more  conveniently  accessible  than  Prescott's, 
and  the  population  of  Lancaster,  after  the  resettle- 
ment, grew  most  rapidly  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nashua. 
For  all  these  patrons,  the  old  mill-path  was  a  round- 
about road,  and  at  a  town-meeting  in  Lancaster, 
August  26,  168G,  a  proposition  was  entertained  for 
another,  the  second  town  road  laid  out  within  Clinton 
lines.  The  petition  was  "  for  a  way  to  Goodman 
Prescott's  Corne-mill,  lo  ly  over  the  River  at  the 
Scar."  Goodman  Prescott  "  told  the  Town  that  if 
they  would  grant  him  about  twenty  acres  of  Land 
upon  the  Mill  Brook  lying  above  hia  own  Land,  for 
hisconvaniancy  of  preserveing  water  against  a  time  of 
drought,  he  was  willing  the  town  should  have  a  way 
to  the  mill  threw  his  Land."  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed "  to  lay  out  a  highway  from  the  f^ca^  to  the 
mill,  threw  John  Prescott's  land,"  and  he  was  recom- 
pensed by  the  grant  desired,  which  is  recorded  as 
lying  "  on  the  Mill  Brook,  near  to  the  South  Meadow, 
bounded  north  and  east  by  his  own  land,  and  south 
and  southeast  by  common  land." 

In  April,  1717,  a  town-meeting,  upon  petition  of 
John  Goss  and  the  report  of  a  viewing  committee, 
Toted  to  change  the  location  of  the  westerly  end  of 
this  highway,  so  that  it  should  "  lye  by  the  River, — 
Provided  said  way  be  kept  four  Rods  wide  from  y' 
Scar  bridge  till  it  com  to  y'  Hill  from  y"  top  of  y" 
River  bank,  and  after  it  amount  said  Hill  to  lye  where 
it  shall  be  most  conveniant  to  y"  Town,  till  it  com  to 
said  Mill,  said  Goss  to  cleer  said  Rode  when  that 
Committy  shall  stake  it  out."  Ai)ril  24,  173.3,  John 
Goss  conveyed  to  John  Prescott  eighty  acres  east  of 
the  Mill  Brook,  "  a  highway  lying  through  said  Land 
from  the  bridge  that  is  over  the  River,  a  little  above 
the  place  called  the  Scarr."  The  mills  had  now 
many  rivals,  and  the  current  of  travel  flowed  in  other 
directions.  In  May,  1742,  the  town  voted  to  move  the 
Scar  bridge  down  the  river  "to  the  road  that  leads 
from  Lieut.  Sawyer's  to  Doctor  Dunsmoor's'' — that 
is,  to  the  crossing  of  the  Nashua,  now  known  as 
Carter's  Mills  bridge,  where  before  this  there  was  a 
fording-place  only. 

Few  traces  of  the  Scar  road,  though  a  noted  public 
convenience  for  more  than  fifty  years,  can  now  be 
discerned.  Close  scrutiny  reveals  signs  of  the  bridge 
abutments  a  few  rods  below  the  northern  end  of  High 
Street,  and  of  the  raised  roadway  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river.  Some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  five  or  more  dwellings  located  along  this 
highway,  of  which  two  or  three  cellars  on  the  part 
east  of  the  Nashua  are  not  yet  obliterated  ;  and  other 
similar  relics  of  human  habitation  upon  the  west  side 
have  disappeared  within  the  memory  of  the  living. 

But  many  years  before  the  abandonment  of  this 
route  by  the  Scar,  another  had  probably  come  into 
use  from  the  eastward.  This,  now  known  as  Water 
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Street,  was  wholly  in  the  land  of  the  Prescotts  and 
remained  their  private  way  until  1782,  on  April  Ist  of 
which  year  Lancaster  accepted  it  as  laid  out  two  rods 
wide,  "on  condition  that  sd  Town  is  not  Burdened 
with  the  cost  of  a  iJridge."  No  record  is  found  to 
prove  how  long  the  bridge  had  then  stood  at  this 
crossing  of  the  Nashua,  but  mention  is  made  of  a 
"slab-bridge"  in  this  vicinity  about  1718,  belonging  to 
the  second  John  Prescott.  It  was  then,  doubtle8^',  like 
many  of  the  bridges  of  that  era,  a  narrow  structure 
made  of  puncheons  resting  upon  log  abutments  and 
trestles,  and  perhaps  only  passable  for  foot  and  horse- 
men. By  the  surveyors  of  Lancaster  in  179.')  the 
bridge  is  called  "  Prescott's,"  and  noted  as  ninety-nine 
feet  in  length.  It  was  not  until  December  4,  1815, 
that  the  town  assumed  the  ownership  of  it  and  of  the 
approaches  to  it  from  the  county  road  to  Boylston, 
although  eight  years  earlier  assistance  was  voted  for 
its  reconstruction.  A  tew  years  later  it  appears  in  the 
town  records  as  the  Harris  bridge. 

A  by-path  very  early  connected  Prescott's  Mills 
with  the  county  highway  leading  to  Washacum  and 
westward.  Widened  and  otherwise  altered  at  various 
dates,  this  is  yet  in  use  and  known  as  the  Rigby  road. 
This  name  does  not  appear  attached  to  it  in  old 
records,  but  the  brooklet  which  it  crosses  in  Clinton 
was  called  Rigby's  Brook  before  1718.  What  connec- 
tion the  cross-road  or  the  stream  had  with  John 
Rigby,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Lan- 
caster, or  with  his  heirs,  has  not  been  discovered.  No 
family  of  the  name  is  mentioned  in  the  town  lists 
since  1700,  but  a  very  old  house  which  stood  upon  this 
road  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  was  commonly 
known  as  the  Rigby  place. 

In  the  surprise  and  ma.ssacre  by  the  Indians,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1697,  and  in  the  attack  by  the  French  and 
Indians  of  July  31,  1704,  no  loss  of  life  or  property  at 
Prescott's  Mills  was  reported,  though  this,  it  would 
seem,  must  have  been  one  of  the  six  fortified  posts 
said  to  have  been  assailed.  The  men  belonging  to 
this  garrison  in  1704  were  John  Prescott,  his  two  sons, 
John  and  Ebenezer,  an<l  John  Keyes,  the  weaver, 
three  of  whom  were  married  men  with  little  families. 
By  a  report  of  an  inspection  of  garrisons  ordered  by 
Governor  Dudley,  in  November,  1711,  we  learn  that 
there  were  at  that  time  but  three  families  at  the  Mills, 
including  four  males  of  military  age,  besides  two 
soldiers  billeted  there — fifteen  souls  in  all.  This  may 
be  called  the  earliest  census  of  Clinton.  For  half  a 
century  the  householders  in  this  neighborhood  had 
numbered  no  more,  and  no  less;  for  half  a  century 
more  the  accessions  hardly  trebled  this  population. 
Along  the  roads  leading  westward,  to  Leominster,  to 
Woonksechocksett,  (now  Sterling,)  to  Boylston,  and 
to  "Shrewsbury  Leg,"  farms  were  cleared,  humble 
dwellings  arose,  children  were  born,  grew  to  manhood, 
migrated,  and  themselves  set  up  roof-trees  farther 
west  ;  but  at  Prescott's  Mills  all  remained  apparently 
as  when  the  fathers  fell  asleep. 
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Daniel  and  Beniamin  Allen,  of  Watertown,  were 
among  the  very  early  settlers  in  Lancaster,  but  aban- 
doned their  lands  when  the  Indian  raids  of  1675  and 
1676  desolated  the  frontier  towns,  and  never  re-occu- 
pied them.  About  1746,  however,  Ebenezer  Allen,  of 
Weston,  a  son  of  Daniel,  came  to  Lancaster,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Ebenezer,  and  the  two  made  their 
homes  upon  a  tract  of  land  containing  one  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  the  northerly  portion  of  which  is 
now  in  possession  of  Ethan  Allen  Currier.  This 
had  beeu  the  homestead  of  John  Goss,  who  bought 
the  property  of  John  Prescott  and  John  Keyes  in 
1717.  Upon  the  brook  which  runs  through  the  farm 
Goss  built  a  mill  at  the  site  of  the  existing  dam,  and 
his  dwelling  and  farm  buildings  stood  on  the  uplands 
near. 

The  deed  to  John  Allen,  dated  February,  1746,  and 
that  of  John  to  Ebenezer,  in  1751,  speak  of  the  road- 
way in  use  through  the  farm  "  from  Prescott's  Mills 
to  a  Fordway,  where  there  was  a  Bridge  called  the 
Scar  Bridge."  The  elder  Allen  sold  his  whole  estate 
to  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  in  1756,  including  some  lands 
bought  on  the  west  side  of  the  mill-path  where  prob- 
ably about  that  date  the  mansion  was  built,  which 
was  torn  down  in  1879,  to  m-ake  room  for  Mr.  Currier's 
present  residence.  Ebenezer  Allen,  Sr.,  died  in  1770, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  and  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  in  1812, 
aged  eighty-eight  years.  The  farm  passed  out  of  the 
Aliens'  hands  in  1811,  and  Moses  Emerson  became  its 
owner  shortly  after.  The  blufTupon  the  east  bank  of 
the  Nashua,  so  often  mentioned  in  town  records  as 
the  Scar,  from  the  time  of  his  purchase  began  to  be 
called  Emerson's  Bank.  Mr.  Emerson  dying  in  1822, 
the  estate  was  sold  at  auction  by  the  guardian  of  his 
children,  and  in  1825,  George  Howard,  fromPembroke, 
bought  it.  At  that  time  no  trace  of  the  Goss  Mill  or 
the  other  buildings  once  standing  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  brook  remained,  but  a  cart-path  led  up  over  the 
plain  to  Harris  Hill,  perhaps  the  last  trace  of  the 
long-disused  Scar  Road. 

Along  the  old  county  highway  which  leads  from 
Bolton  to  Boylston,  where  it  winds  about  among  the 
rocky  hills  east  of  the  Nashua  in  Clinton,  a  few  farms 
were  tilled  many  years  before  the  Revolution.  Here 
lived  Lieutenant  Thomas  Tucker ;  Thomas  Wilder, 
the  son  of  John,  and  his  son  Jonathan  ;  Simon  But- 
ler, and  the  late  John  Pollard.  Philip  Larkin  and 
his  soldier  sons  had  homes  to  the  southeast  from 
Clamshell  Pond.  Thomas  Tucker  acquired  his  lands 
through  Capt.  Thomas  Wilder  in  1716,  and  probably 
built  his  house  here  about  the  date  of  his  marriage,  in 
1719.  He  transferred  his  farm  to  his  son  William  in 
1757.  In  1788  James  Fuller  bought  the  southerly 
portion  of  the  tract,  and  in  1798  the  homestead  came 
into  possession  of  Charles  Chace,  from  Bellingham, 
whose  descendants  have  prominent  place  in  the 
annals  of  Clinton.  The  Tucker  family  had  then 
wholly  disappeared  from  Lancaster.  Upon  the  other 
farms  named,  sons  built  near  the  fathers,  and  family 


names  clung  to  the  estates  far  into  the  present  cen- 
tury. Now,  however,  but  one  lineal  descendant  of 
any  of  these  old  families — the  venerable  Frederick 
Wilder — dwells  in  this  section  of  the  town. 
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When  the  rallying  cry,  "  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny,"  rang  through  the  land,  and 
patriots  began  the  organization  of  rebellion,  John 
Prescott,  fourth  of  the  name,  was  chosen  one  of  the 
town's  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Safety. 
Like  his  grandfather,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  radical 
republican  in  politics,  and  was  especially  active  in 
the  prosecution  of  those  who  sold  tea,  and  all  sus- 
pected of  a  leaning  towards  Toryism.  j 

When  the  Lexington  alarm-courier  summoned  the 
yeomanry  to  arms  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  1775, 
John  Prescott,  fifth  of  the  name,  led  as  captain  one 
of  the  six  companies  from  Lancaster  which  made  a 
forced  march  to  Cambridge.  As  his  command  of 
thirty-two  men  was  mustered  neither  with  Colonel 
Asa  Whitcomb's  regiment  of  militia  nor  Colonel 
John  Whitcomb's  regiment  of  minute-men,  they  were 
probably  a  mounted  troop  of  volunteers.  They  served 
twelve  days.  Two  of  his  sergeants,  Elisha  Allen  and 
James  Fuller,  were  residents  within  the  bounds  of 
Clinton ;  Moses  Sawyer  was  second-lieutenant  in 
Captain  Joseph  White's  militia  company  ;  Ebenezer 
Allen,  Jr.,  and  Jotham  Wilder  were  in  Captain  An-  i 
drew  Haskell's  company,  which  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill ;  James  Fuller  and  Jotham,  Stephen, 
Titus  and  Reuben  Wilder  served  for  short  terms  later 
in  the  contest,  most  of  them  being  at  Saratoga.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Prescott  family  did  patriotic  service  for 
national  independence,  but  at  that  date  the  Prescotts 
mostly  lived  upon  ancestral  lands  in  Chocksett  or 
elsewhere  than  in  the  south  part  of  Lancaster. 

The  region  round  about  the  boundary  stone  where 
the  lines  of  Berlin,  Boylston  and  Clinton  meet,  in- 
cluding sundry  farms  of  each  town,  was,  in  the  years 
following  the  Revolution,  known  as  the  "Six  Nations," 
that  name  attaching  to  it  because  families  represent- 
ing half  a  dozen  or  more  different  nationalities  were 
therein  resident.  The  Wilders,  Carters  and  others 
were  English  by  descent ;  Andrew  McWain,  Scotch  ; 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Philip  Larkin,  Irish  ;  the 

families  of  Louis  Conqueret  and Hitty,  French  ; 

Daniel  and  Frederick  Albert,  Dutch;  and  John 
Canouae  was  a  Hessian,  a  deserter  from  the  captive 
army  of  Burgeyne.  Other  names  and  nationalities 
are  sometimes  added  to  the  list. 
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Beyond  the  mills  to  the  southward,  towiirds  Sandy 
Pond,  for  a  long  distance  all  the  lands  desirable  tor 
tillage  or  timber  had  fallen,  by  original  proprietary 
division  of  commons  or  by  inheritance,  to  the  Pres- 
cotts  and  their  kinsfolk,  the  Sawyers.  The  third  John 
Preseott,  in  1748,  the  year  before  his  death,  "  for  love 
and  good-will,"  gave  his  grandchildren,  Aaron,  Moses, 
Joseph,  Sarah  and  Tabiiha  Sawyer,  about  ninety-seven 
acres  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  a  stated  highway 
and  of  the  brook  "aboue  the  forge."  These  grantees 
were  the  children  of  John  Prescott'a  only  daughter 
Tabitha,  wife  of  Joseph  Sawyer.  It  has  often  been 
asserted  that  Aaron  was  the  founder  of  Sawyer's  mills 
in  Boylston,  but  the  credit  of  building  the  first  saw 
and  grist-mills  in  that  locality  probably  belongs  to  his 
father,  .Joseph.  Moses  Sawyer  was  the  tirst  to  reside 
upon  the  lands  thus  deeded  to  him  and  his  brethren 
!■/  their  grandfather,  and  his  son  Moses  was  the 
M'cond.  Their  houses  yet  remain  upon  what  is  now 
called  Burditt  Hill,  and  the  latest  has  long  outlived 
its  hundredth  year. 

From  the  death  of  the  fourth  John  Preseott,  in 
IT'.H,  began  a  subdivision  of  )iis  landed  estate  into 
luany  lots,  and  it^  rapid  alienation  from  the  family. 
He  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  To  the  two 
youngest,  Joseph  and  Jabez,  he  deeded  in  178t)  the 
two  mills,  upon  condition  that  each  should  deliver  to 
him  or  his  wife,  annually  so  long  as  either  should 
live,  "five bushels  of  Indian  corn,  three  of  rye,  three 
of  wheat,  and  one  thousand  feet  of  boards."  Within 
two  years  after  the  death  of  their  father,  the  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  John,  had  parted  with  their 
patrimony  and  removed  from  Lancaster.  Captain 
John,  the  fifth  and  last  of  his  name  in  the  town, 
clung  to  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land  and  the  old 
homestead,  where  he  died,  childless,  August  18,  1811, 
aged  sixty-two,  his  wife,  Slary  (Ballard),  surviving 
him. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
people  were  weighed  down  by  debt  and  taxation — 
legacies  of  the  long  years  of  the  war  for  independ- 
ence. Shays'  Insurrection  had  been  summarily 
quelled,  for  New  England  common  sense  recognized 
the  fact  that  anarchy  could  atford  no  relief  from  the 
general  distress.  The  yeomanry,  however  full  their 
barns,  held  mortgaged  lands  and  empty  purses. 
Everywhere  the  sherilf  was  busy  with  executions,  ; 
foreclosures  and  forced  sales.  The  merchants  and 
lawyers  mercilessly  devoured  the  debtors ;  large  es- 
tates were  broken  up  and  homes  changed  owners  on 
every  hand.  Thus  Prescott's  Mills  and  some  of  the 
lands  around  them  in  179.3  fell  into  the  possession  of 
John  Sprague,  the  Lancaster  lawyer  and  sherifi',  and 
until  his  death,  in  1800,  they  are  sometimes  mentioned 
in  records  as  Sprague's  Mills.  Several  heads  of 
families  during  this  decade  fixed  their  habitations 
upon  lanl  in  the  vicinity  bought  for  prices  that  now 
seem  ludicrously  small.  They  were :  Jacob  Stone, 
a  noted  framer  of  bridges  and  buildings,  whose  house, 


burnt  many  years  ago,  was  we,sl  of  Sandy  Pond,  a 
mile  from  any  other  dwelling,  save  one  at  a  saw-mill 
on  Mine  Swamp  Brook,  owned  by  Jonathan  Sampson, 
of  Boylston ;  Joseph  Rice,  a  basket-maker  from 
Boylston,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Moses  Sawyer 
and  lived  near  him;  Nathaniel  Ix)we,  Jr.,  from  Leo- 
minster, who  in  179.')  bought  of  Moses  Sawyer  a  farm 
lying  between  the  mills  and  the  river,  which  North 
High  Street  now  bisects  ;  Lieut.  Amos  Allen,  who 
bought  lands  of  Jonathan  Preseott  in  1792  and  built 
the  first  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway  be- 
tween the  mills  and  Ebenezer  Allen's;  Benjamin 
Gould,  father  of  the  poetess,  Hannah  Flagg  Gould 
and  the  sihohir,  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  who 
began  a  dwelling  probably  about  the  same  date, 
which  he  never  found  means  to  finish,  on  the  spot 
where  Deputy  Sberitl' Enoch  K.  Gibbs  lives ;  Coffin 
Chapin,  Richard  Sargent  and  his  sons,  and  John 
Hunt,  who  lived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  Water 
Street,  about  half-way  between  the  mills  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Nashua;  .lohu  Goss,  who  bought  a 
farm  upon  the  east  of  the  river,  near  the  Bolton  and 
Berlin  corner;  Elias  Sawyer,  who  built  on  the  river 
bank  near  his  dam  already  mentioned.  James  Elder 
lived  just  outside  (.'linton  bounds. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  this  century  accessions 
became  more  numerous,  and  among  them  were  some 
whose  descendants  have  been  honorably  identified 
with  every  phase  of  Clinton's  material  progress. 
Ezekiel  Rice  purchased  the  house  and  farm  of  Jlosea 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  in  1802.  John  Lowe,  a  comb-maker  of 
Leominster,  in  1800  bought  of  John  Fry  fifty  acres  of 
land,  and  in  1804  another  lot  adjoining,  which  in- 
cluded the  cellar  of  Benjamin  Gould's  house  and  a 
shop  of  Asahel  Tower's  on  the  brook.  Here  he  built 
a  few  years  later,  and  deeded  a  moiety  of  land  and 
house  to  his  father,  Nathaniel.  Nathan  Burditt  came 
from  Leominster  in  1808  and  succeeded  Mr.  Rice  in 
possession  of  the  house  built  by  Moses  Sawyer,  Jr. 
•Tohn  Severy,  a  Revolutionary  pensioner,  came  to  re- 
side on  Mine  Swamp  Brook  the  same  year,  buying  of 
Sampson  his  house,  brick-yard  and  saw-mill.  John 
Goldthwaite,  the  splint-broom  maker,  occupied  a 
dilapidated  building,  the  only  one  on  the  Rigby  Road. 
Daniel  Harris,  a  Revolutionary  pensioner  from  Boyls- 
ton, in  18(14  and  1805  bought  of  John  Hunt's  numer- 
ous creditors  his  substantial  house  and  large  farm, 
which  he  in  later  times  shared  with  his  sons — Emory, 
Asahel  and  Sidney — who,  by  their  industry,  thrift 
and  business  ability,  became  leading  men  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Next  to  the  saw  and  grist-mills,  the  first  manufac- 
turing industry  to  employ  any  considerable  number 
of  workmen  was  the  making  of  horn-combs,  intro- 
duced about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
from  Leominster,  where  it  had  been  a  profitable  em- 
ployment from  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  John 
Lowe  and  Nathan  Burditt  were  the  earliest  to  ply  this 
trade  in  the  town,  but  they  soon  taught  it  to  many 
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others,  who  gradually  brought  improved  tools  and 
machinery  into  service  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
improve  the  quality  of  their  products. 

At  first  the  comb-makers  exercised  their  handicraft 
in  diminutive  shops  or  rooms  in  their  own  dwellings, 
and  the  women  and  children  helped  in  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  work.  The  horns  were  sawn  into  proper 
lengths  by  hand,  split,  soaked,  heated  over  charcoal, 
dipped  into  hot  grease,  pressed  into  required  form 
between  iron  clamps  by  driven  wedges,  stifiened  by 
cold  water,  marked  by  a  pattern  for  the  teeth,  which 
were  sawn  one  by  one.  The  combs  were  then  smoothed, 
polished  and  tied  in  packages  for  sale.  The  earliest 
makers  carried  their  own  goods  to  market,  and  it  is 
told  of  John  Lowe  that  he  often  journeyed  as  far  as 
Albany  on  horseback,  with  his  whole  stock  in  trade 
in  his  saddle-bags. 

The  use  of  water-power  in  the  manufacture  was 
not  adopted  until  1823.  Through  Lowe's  land  ran  a 
little  brook,  which  was  finally  utilized  for  comb- 
making  by  his  son  Henry,  with  \yhom  was  associated 
his  cousin,  Thomas  Lowe.  The  stream  had  been 
dammed  at  least  twenty  years  earlier,  and  a  small 
shop  thereon  had  been  occupied  by  Asahel  Tower  for 
nail-cutting,  and  Arnold  Rugg  for  wire-drawing.  The 
Lowes  were  succeeded  several  years  later  by  Henry 
Lewis,  and  he,  in  1836,  by  Haskell  McCollum,  who 
built  a  second  shop  and  greatly  increased  the  bu.siness, 
having  as  a  partner  his  brother-in-law,  Anson  Tjowe. 
E.  K.  Gibbs  built  a  third  shop  about  1840. 

The  age  was  one  when  a  man  was  fortunate  whose 
personal  peculiarity  of  form,  feature,  dress  or  habit, 
were  not  salient  enough  whereupon  to  hang  some 
nickname  —  when  many  a  worthy  citizen  walked 
among  his  fellow-men  almost  unknown  by  his  baptis- 
mal name.  The  same  fashion  obtained  respecting 
neighborhoods,  every  little  section  of  the  town  gaining 
some  quaint  designation  fancied  to  be  descriptive  of 
the  district  or  its  people.  The  region  about  these 
comb-shops  on  Rigby  Brook  became  in  popular  par- 
lance. Scrabble  Hollow. 

The  water  privilege  on  South  Meadow  Brook  in  the 
possession  of  George  Howard  was  soon  turned  to  use 
in  the  horn  industry ;  at  first  by  lessees  Lewis  Pollard 
and  Joel  Sawtell,  later  by  the  owner,  who  was  enter- 
prising and  prosperous.  But  the  most  extensive 
makers  of  horn  goods  were  the  sons  of  Daniel  Harris, 
who  learned  the  trade  of  Nathan  Burditt.  Asahel 
Harris  at  first  conducted  the  business  at  his  house 
east  of  the  river,  still  standing.  This  dwelling  he  had 
bought  from  Samuel  Dorrison,  who  built  it  upon  a 
lot  severed  from  the  Pollard  farm.  Mr.  Harris  built 
later  the  brick  house  upon  the  height  of  the  hill  west 
of  the  Nashua,  where  he  introduced  horse-power  and 
improved  machinery  in  his  work-shop.  In  1831 
Asahel  and  Sidney  Harris  built  a  dam  and  shop  upon 
the  river  just  above  the  bridge,  securing  a  fall  of  about 
six  feet.  Sidney  Harris,  in  1835,  bought  his  brother's 
interest  in  the  water-power  and  the  house  above,  and 


here  began  a  career  of  great  prosperity.  Upon  the 
gale  of  the  Pitts  mills,  in  1843,  the  grist-mill  machinery 
was  brought  thither. 

In  1805  Samuel  John  Sprague  sold  the  Prescott  saw 
and  grist-mill,  with  a  house  and  land,  to  Benaiah 
Brigham,  of  Boston.  Thomas  W.  Lyon  soon  after 
bought  them  of  Brigham  and  acquired  other  estate  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  August,  1809,  Lancaster  was 
stirred  with  the  news  that  two  wealthy  foreigners, 
residents  of  Boston,  had  bought  the  Prescott  Mills 
and  were  about  to  erect  a  factory  for  the  weaving  of 
cotton  cloth  by  power  looms.  Soon  workmen  began 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  structure,  and  the 
enterprising  owners  for  twenty-five  years  thereafter 
were  notable  citizens  of  the  town.  The  elder  of  the 
two,  the  capitali.st  of  the  firm  and  president  of  the 
corporation  afterwards  organized,  was  David  Poig- 
nand,  a  dapper,  urbane  gentleman  of  French  Hugue- 
not descent,  born  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  He  wore  a 
queue,  and  carried  a  gold-headed  cane,  was  both  a 
jeweller  and  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  and  an  excep- 
tionally good  workman.  He  also  had  made  and  lost 
a  fortune  in  the  hardware  trade  in  Tremont  Street 
Boston.  His  partner  was  his  son-in-law,  Samuel 
Plant,  an  Englishman  who  had  been  in  America 
about  twenty  years  as  factor  for  a  great  cloth  manu- 
facturer of  Leeds.  Mr.  Plant  had  made  himself  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in 
England,  and  secretly  brought  thence  drawings  of  the 
machinery  necessary  for  a  mill,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  more  important  parts  of  certain  machines.  From 
these,  with  the  aid  of  the  ingenious  machinist,  Capt. 
Thomas  W.  Lyon,  he  was  able  to  completely  equip 
the  factory  and  put  it  into  running  order.  Under  the 
methodical  management  of  Mr.  Plant,  aided  by  the 
skill  of  the  machinist,  the  difficulties  which  always 
attend  a  novel  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  were 
soon  overcome,  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
assured.  This  factory  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  its 
kind  successfully  run  in  America.  The  town  granted 
the  firm  partial  exemption  from  taxation  temporarily. 
The  embargo  and  war  with  England  served  all  the 
purposes  of  a  high  protective  tariff  for  the  infant 
industry.  Common  cotton  cloth  which  at  the  build- 
ing of  the  factory  cost  about  thirty  cents  a  yard, 
before  the  close  of  hostilities  commanded  double  that 
price. 

A  little  above  the  factory,  upon  the  same  stream, 
stood  a  saw-mill  built,  probably  before  1800,  by  Moses 
Sawyer,  or  his  son  Peter,  but  at  that  time  owned  by 
Joseph  Rice.  It  commanded  a  fall  of  ten  to  twelve 
feet,  but  had  a  very  limited  reservoir.  This  mill  was 
often,  and  necessarily,  a  grave  source  of  inconveni- 
ence to  Poignand  &  Plant  by  causing  an  intermit- 
tent flow  of  water  to  their  wheel.  Mr.  Rice's  land 
and  water-rights  were  purchased  in  1814,  his  log  dam 
was  replaced  by  one  of  stone  somewhat  higher,  and  a 
second  factory  was  built  a  little  below  the  saw-mill 
site,  to  which  the  looms  were  moved  from  the  old  mill. 
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The  business  had  grown  unti!  it  called  for  more 

capital  than  the  firm  possessed.  February  12,  1821. 
David  Poignanil,  Samuel  Plant,  Benjamin  Rich,  Isaac 
Hangs  and  Seth  Knowles  were  incorporated  with  the 
title  of  the  Lancaster  Cotton  Company,  representing 
a  capital  of  $100,000.  Benjamin  Pickman,  Benjamin 
T.  Pickman  and  Lewis  Tappan  also  became  stock- 
holders in  the  company,  and  the  two  last  named  were 
in  succession  made  treasurers.  The  old  Prescott  dam 
having  been  broken  through  by  a  freshet  in  1826,  was 
rebuilt  and  made  one  or  two  feet  higher,  giving  a  fall 
of  twenty-nine  feet.  The  sijuare,  brick  mansion  near 
the  lower  mill  upon  Main  Street  was  also  built  by  the 
company  as  a  residence  for  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Plant,  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  being  appropriated 
for  the  purpose. 

The  treasurer  was  accustomed  to  drive  up  from 
Boston  in  his  own  chaise  once  a  month  to  attend  to 
his  special  duties,  and  it  w:ui  usual  for  a  four-horse 
team  to  be  sent  to  the  city  once  a  fortnight  with  the 
sheetings  manufactured.  The  wagon  for  its  return 
trip  was  loaded  with  cotton  bales  and  goods  for  the 
store  which  Mr.  Plant  established  a  short  distance 
from  the  factory.  For  several  years  most  of  the 
teaming  for  the  company  was  done  by  Nathan  Bur- 
ditt,  Sr.  In  case  of  any  repairs  which  required  a 
new  casting  to  be  obtained,  there  was  no  foundry 
suitably  equipped  to  furnish  it  nearer  than  South 
Boston. 

August  28,  1830,  while  casually  at  the  house  of  his 
friend,  John  G.  Thurston,  in  South  Lancaster,  David  j 
I'oignand  died  suddenly.  In  1835  the  company,  find- 
ing their  business  unprofitable  because  of  changes 
in  the  tariff  and  the  superannuated  machinery, 
advertised  their  property  for  sale,  described  as  fol- 
lows: "one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  of 
land,  one  brick  factory  with  nine  hundred  spindles, 
uue  wooden  factory  with  thirty-two  looms  and  other 
machinery;  blacksmith  shop,  machine  shop,  eleven 
dwelling  houses  and  other  buildings."  The  mills  with 
such  land  and  structures  as  were  essential  to  their 
operation  were  finally  .sold  at  auction  July  20,  1836, 
and  bought  by  Nathaniel  Rand,  Samuel  C.  Damon, 
John  Hews  and  Edward  A.  Raymond,  for  $13,974, 
Their  succes-sors  in  1837  leased  the  mills  to  the 
brothers  Horatio  N.  and  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  who  came 
from  Shirley,  where  the  elder  had  been  manager  of  a 
cotton-mill.  Mr.  Plant  removed  to  Northhampton, 
and  there  died  in  1847. 

The  Bigelows  had  selected  this  location  preparatory 
to  the  organization  of  capital  for  the  developing  of 
gome  inventions  of  the  younger  brother.  H.  N.  Bige- 
low occupied  the  Plant  mansion,  and  from  this  time 
became  a  resident  of  the  village  and  an  indefatigable 
and  wise  promoter  of  its  best  interests,  moral,  social 
and  material.  March  8,  1838,  the  Clinton  Company 
was  duly  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  right  to  hold  real  estate  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.     The  incorpo- 


rators whose  names  appeared  in  the  legislative  act 
were:  John  Wright,  H.  N.  Bigelow  and  Israel  Long- 
ley.  The  most  notable  inventions  of  Erastus  B.  Bige- 
low, at  that  date  perfected,  were  two  [mwer  looms: 
one  for  weaving  figured  quilts,  the  other  for  the  weav- 
ing of  coach-lace.  The  upper,  then  styled  the  yellow 
factory,  was  leased  by  the  Clinton  Company  for  the 
latter  manufacture,  and  the  brick  factory  was  devoted 
to  the  making  of  quilts. 

Before  this  time  coach-lace  had  always  been  woven 
by  hand  looms,  and  any  attempt  to  supplant  human 
fingers  in  the  complicated  manipulation  required  was 
scouted  at  by  the  weavers  as  presumptuous.  But  the 
lace  made  by  the  ingenious  mechanism  invented  by 
Mr.  Bigelow  in  183G  and  patented  in  1837  proved  of 
a  very  superior  <iuality,  while  the  cost  of  weaving  was 
reduced  from  twenty-two  to  three  cents  a  yard.  The 
manufacturers  were  rewarded  with  immediate  and 
ample  financial  success,  which  continued  for  about 
ten  years,  when  stage-coaches  began  everywhere  to  be 
superseded  by  the  railway  train,  and  coach-lace  found 
no  place  in  the  new  fashion  of  vehicles. 

The  company  was  fortunate  in  the  time  of  entering 
upon  its  work  as  well  as  in  the  genius  of  its  inventor 
and  the  ability  of  its  management.  The  period  was 
one  of  great  and  general  prosperity.  August  17,  1842, 
the  real  estate,  hitherto  lea.sed,  was  bought  of  Samuel 
Damon,  and  extensive  improvements  were  begun.  In 
1845  the  capital  of  the  company  was  increased  to  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  in  1848  to  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. Meanwhile  the  working  plant  was  re-enforced 
by  the  purchase  of  Sawyer's  Mills,  in  Boylston,  where 
the  water-power  was  utilized  for  the  making  of  yarn. 
Additions  were  annually  made  to  the  original  build- 
ings, and  new  ones  were  erected.  When  the  demand 
for  their  special  product  began  rapidly  to  decrease, 
machinery  for  the  making  of  pantaloon  checks,  tweeds 
and  cassimeres  was  gradually  introduced. 

A  large  machine  shop  was  connected  with  the  works 
which,  under  charge  of  Joseph  B.  Parker,  turned  out 
nearly  all  the  machinery  required  in  the  factory. 
Horatio  N.  Bigelow  was  general  manager  from  the 
outset,  b(ung,  however,  relieved  for  three  years,  1849 
to  1851,  by  C.  W.  Blanchard.  About  four  hundred 
hands  were  engaged  when  all  the  looms  were  running ; 
twelve  hundred  yards  of  coach-lace  and  four  thousand 
yards  of  pantaloon  stuflfs  were  finished  per  day. 

Although  the  brick  factory  was  bought  in  1838  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Bigelow  quilt  looms,  owing  to 
financial  difticulties  the  weaving  of  counterpanes  did 
not  begin  until  1841.  The  successive  transfers  of  the 
property  are  of  interest,  as  giving  the  names  of  those 
who  began  the  quilt  manufacture  and  as  showing  the 
sudden  rise  in  real  estate  values  at  that  date.  Rand 
&  Damon,  by  purchase  of  their  associates'  shares, 
became  sole  owners  of  the  cotton-mills  in  1837,  and  in 
1838,  Rand,  having  acquired  his  partner's  rights  in 
the  brick  factory,  sold  it  to  E.G.  Roberts,  who  the 
same  day  transferred  it  to  W.  R.  Kelley  for  six  thou- 
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8a"nd  dollars  consideration.  In  September,  1839,  it 
was  deeded  to  Thomas  Kendall,  the  price  named 
being  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  property, 
with,  of  course,  additions  and  improvements,  next 
passed  into  possession  of  Hugh  R.  Kendall  in  1842, 
the  alleged  consideration  being  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  in  1845  it  was  sold  to  John  Lamson  for  forty 
thousand  dollars.  October  1,  1851,  Lamson  disposed 
of  the  property  to  the  Lancaster  Quilt  Company  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  quilts  that  came  from  the  new  looms  were  from 
ten  to  thirteen  quarters  in  width  and  of  a  high  grade 
in  quality,  equal  to  those  of  foreign  make  for  which 
the  importers  demanded  six  to  ten  dollars  each.  The 
Bigelow  quilts  were  soon  in  the  market  at  less  than 
half  those  prices.  In  the  quilt  loom,  as  in  all  his 
inventions  and  improvements  in  weaving  machinery, 
the  design  and  mechanical  construction  of  each  ma- 
chine were  carefully  perfected  under  Mr.  Bigelow's  own 
oversight,  and  not  more  with  a  view  to  the  saving  in 
cost  of  production  than  to  attaining  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  the  fabric  produced. 

February  11,  1848,  John  Lamson,  William  P.  Barn- 
ard, George  Seaver  and  associates  were  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  Lancaster  Quilt  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  petticoat  robes,  toilet  cov- 
ers, and  the  various  descriptions  of  counterpanes, 
quilts  and  bed-covers,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Thirty-six  looms  and 
about  one  hundred  hands  were  employed  and  the  annual 
output  was  over  seventy-five  thousand  quilts.  Charles 
W.  Worcester  was  the  managing  agent  of  the  works. 

The  devices  harmoniously  combined  in  the  coach- 
lace  loom  were  seen  by  the  inventor  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  weaving  of  any  pile  fabric.  With 
suitable  enlargement  and  modification  of  parts  the 
product  would  become  Brussels  carpet,  or,  by  the 
addition  of  a  cutting  edge  to  the  end  of  the  pile  wire, 
be  given  a  velvet  pile.  The  adaptation  to  the  carpet 
loom  of  the  chief  novel  feature  of  the  lace  loom — the 
automatic  attachments  to  draw  out,  carry  forward  and 
re-insert  the  wires— was  an  easy  problem  for  one  who 
"thought  in  wheels  and  pinions."  The  carpet  loom, 
as  a  conception  in  the  inventor's  brain,  was  soon  com- 
plete in  all  its  details.  The  machinists  under  Mr. 
Bigelow's  eye  shaped  the  conception  in  wood  and 
metal,  and  at  Lowell  in  1845  Jacquard  Brussels  car- 
peting was  woven  upon  the  power  loom.  The  inven- 
tion was  patented  in  England  March  11,  1846,  and  in 
the  great  London  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851  speci- 
mens of  Bigehjw's  carpeting  were  exhibited  which 
won  from  a  jury  of  experts  the  highest  encomium.  It 
was  declared  in  their  official  report  that  the  Bigelow 
fabrics  were  "  better  and  more  perfectly  woven  than 
any  hand-woven  goods  that  have  come  under  notice 
of  the  jury." 

The  Bigelow  brothers,  the  success  of  the  new  carpet 
loom  thus  made  certain,  bought  a  building  at  the 
south   end  of  High  Street,  in  which  Oilman  B.  Par- 


ker's foundry  and  other  mechanical  industries  had 
been  carried  on,  raised  it  and  built  a  brick  basement 
beneath,  thereby  obtaining  a  room  two  hundred  feet 
long  by  forty-two  in  width.  In  this  they  set  up 
twenty-eight  looms  run  by  a  thirty  horse-power  steam- 
engine,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1849  began  the  making 
of  Brussels  carpet  by  power.  The  requisite  spinning 
was  done  at  other  mills.  About  one  hundred  hands 
were  employed  and  five  hundred  yards  of  carpeting 
made  daily.  The  day's  labor  of  a  skilled  weaver  on 
the  hand  loom  rarely  brought  five  yards,  while  the 
power  loom,  managed  by  a  girl,  readily  produced  four 
or  five  times  as  much  and  ensured  superior  finish. 
The  works  were  under  the  management  of  H.  N. 
Bigelow.  H.  P.  Fairbanks  became  a  partner  with 
the  Bigelow  Brothers  in  1850,  and  with  added  capital, 
larger  and  more  substantial  buildings,  year  by  year 
crowded  the  little  valley  site. 

A  map  of  Lancaster,  dated  1795,  notes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  "  falls  of  about  seven  feet "  in  the  river 
ai.  the  place  where  now  stands  the  dam  of  the  Lan- 
caster Mills  Company.  At  that  time  this  great 
water-power  was  owned  by  Elias  Sawyer,  who  built 
a  dam  across  the  stream  and  began  a  saw-mill, 
which,  from  lack  of  means,  he  was  never  able  to 
complete,  although  he  sawed  considerable  lumber 
here.  For  a  time  he  lived  near  by,  but  the  property 
passed  from  his  hands,  .ind  in  1810  was  acquired  by 
JamfsPitts,  a  millwright  of  Taunton,  who  came  td 
reside  upon  and  improve  his  purchase  in  December, 
1815.  The  narrow,  rock-walled  valley,  and  the  hills 
that  hem  it  in,  were  densely  covered  with  forest,  and 
no  public  road  led  thither.  A  few  acres  of  the  b(  t- 
tora  lands  were  J^oon  cleared,  and  during  1H16  Mr. 
Pitts  erected  upon  the  mud-sill  of  the  old  Sawyer 
Dam  a  new  one,  thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  the 
same  year  completed  a  saw  and  (;ri>t-mill.  Po.ssess- 
ing  some  spinning  machinery  at  a  factory  in  West 
Bridgevvater,  he  brought  it  to  Lancaster,  and  began 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  in  1820,  gradually 
enlarging  his  buildings  and  increasing  his  pniductiim 
as  success  warranted.  A  small  part  of  his  power 
was  leased  in  1818  and  for  a  few  yeais  later  to 
Charles  Chace  &  Sons,  who  built  a  small  tannery 
near  the  mills.  Comb-making  was  also  carried  on 
here  at  a  later  day,  with  power  leased  of  Mr.  Pitts. 

James  Pitts,  Sr.,  died  in  January,  1835,  and  his 
sons,  James,  Hiram  W.  and  Seth  G.,  continued  the 
manufacture  of  satinet  warps.  The  saw  and  gri?t- 
mill  was  burned  in  18.36,  but  immediately  rebuilt. 
November  12,  1838,  the  town  accepted  a  highway 
laid  out  from  the  "red  factory''  of  Poignand  & 
Plant — which  stood  where  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Com- 
pany's spinning  department  now  is — to  Pitts'  Mills. 
This  was  the  first  public  road  to  that  locality,  and 
marks  the  origin  of  Mechanic  Street.  In  1842  the 
Pitts  Brothers  sold  their  entire  estate,  including 
about  eighty  acres  of  land,  to  Erastus  B.  Bigelow, 
for  ten  thousand  dollars. 
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February  5,  1844,  E.  B.  Bigelow,  Stephen  Fair- 
banks, Henry  Timmins  and  associates  were  incor- 
porated as  the  Lancaster  Mills  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  at 
once  laid  the  foundations  of  the  manufactory  now 
famous  as  one  of  the  largest  gingham-mills'  in  the 
world.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  begin  with  the 
manufacture  of  blue  and  white  cotton  checks  only, 
but  in  view  of  the  liberal  pecuniary  returns  at  that 
time  rewarding  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  the 
deserved  confidence  of  the  capitalists  in  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  the  younger  Bigelow,  and  the  rare 
organizing  al)ility  of  the  elder,  it  was  determined  to 
build  a  gingham-mill  of  twenty  thousand  spindles. 
Up  to  this  time  ginghams  had  been  chiefly  made 
upon  hand  looms.  The  processes  which  this  fabric 
passes  through  before  it  is  ready  for  market  are  in 
number  more  than  double  those  reijuired  in  the  mak- 
ing of  plain  cloth,  and  hence  the  design  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  buililings  was  correspondingly  complex 
in  character.  To  this  novel  prolileni  E.  B.  Bigelow 
devoted  his  energy  and  marvellous  constructive  skill 
for  more  than  two  years,  when  his  health  gave  way, 
under  the  intense  strain  of  the  mental  toil  and 
anxiety  he  had  undergone,  and  he  sought  rest  and 
f.iund  cure  in  foreign  travel.  He  had,  however, 
perfected  all  plans  and  contracts  for  the  essentially 
new  elements  of  the  plant,  and  his  brother,  being 
thoroughly  familiar  with  them,  carried  the  works  on- 
ward to  completion,  and  put  them  into  successful 
operation. 

H.  X.  Bigelow  continued  in  management  of  manu- 
facture until  1849,  when  he  was  succeeded  as  agent 
by  Franklin  Forbes,  under  whose  long  and  very  able 
control  the  company  attained  great  financial  success 
and  an  hcmoral)le  name  for  the  unvarying  superiority 
of  its  products.  The  various  purchases  of  real  estate, 
— two  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  in  all, — and  the 
construction  of  dam,  mills  and  machinery  ready  for 
operation,  cost  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  stock  was  divided  into  two  thousand  shares. 
Both  buildings  and  machinery  were  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  design  and  workmanship.  The  dam 
w.is  built  chiefly  of  stone  quarried  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  the  town  of  Lancaster  at  the  time 
of  its  construction  joined  the  hanks  of  the  river  just 
above  with  a  wooden  trestle  bridge,  and  laid  out  a 
roadway  from  it  to  the  county  highway.  The  water- 
l">wer  was  at  first  developed  by  three  breast-wheels 
upon  a  single  line  of  shafting,  each  twenty-six  feet  in 
diameter  with  fourteen  buckets.  These  were  supple- 
mented by  a  Tufis"  engine  of  two  hundred  and  tifty 
horse-power.  The  mills  were  admirably  lightetl  and 
ventilated,  and  neat,  convenient  tenements  of  wood 
were  built  near  them,  accommodating  seventy  fami- 
lies. About  eight  hundred  operatives  were  required 
when  the  works  were  in  complete  running  order,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  females.  Girls  earned  about 
three  dollars  per  week  above  their  board.    The  head 


dyer,  Angus  Cameron,  was  reputed  the  most  skilful 
of  hi<  craft  in  America.  The  weaving-room,  contain- 
ing si.x  hundred  looms,  was  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  haying  a  floor-area  of  one  and  one-third  acres. 
Thirteen  ihousaud  yards  of  gingham  wtre  finished  in 
a  single  day — the  estimated  annual  product  being 
four  million  yard-s — and  the  price,  which  had  been 
sixteen  or  eighteen  cents  per  yard,  dropped  at  once  to 
less  than  twelve.  In  1849  the  capital  of  the  company 
was  increased  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Cli'iton  Company  and  the 
starting  of  the  Lancaster  Jlills  speedily  worked  great 
changes  in  their  vicinity  by  the  con.stantly-increasing 
demand  for  intelligent  labor,  and  the  consequent  en- 
couragement otfered  to  skill  and  traffic.  The  growth 
of  the  village  was  very  rapid,  yet  systematic  and  sub- 
stantial. Streets  were  laid  out  according  to  a  well- 
digested  plan,  reserving  prominent  sites  for  public 
buildings.  In  this  and  other  work  calling  for  the  art 
of  an  engineer,  the  judgment  and  foresight  of  H.  X. 
Bigelow  were  ably  seconded  'oy  the  taste  and  scien- 
tific attainments  of  the  famous  civil  engineer  John  C. 
Hoadley,  then  resident  in  the  Prescott  house,  at  the 
corner  of  High  and  Water  Streets.  The  town  of 
LanciLster  in  1848  accepted  Church,  Union,  Chestnut, 
Walnut,  High,  Xelson  and  Prospect  Streets  as  town 
roads,  the  expenditure  for  land  and  construction 
having  been  wholly  defrayed  by  the  villagers.  Hun- 
dreds of  shade-trees  were  planted,  of  which  the  town 
is  now  justly  proud.  Stores  and  dwellings  sion  rose 
in  every  direction,  and  owners  or  le.ssecs  hastened  to 
occupy  them  before  the  hammer  and  saw  of  the 
builders  had  ceased  work  upon  them. 

The  final  location  of  the  Worcester  and  Xashua 
Railroad  through  the  town  in  184(5  gave  new  energy  to 
enterprise,  again  to  receive  fresh  impetus  when  the 
road  was  formally  opened  to  Grotoa  on  July  24,  1848, 
and  on  X'ovember  Hlh  of  the  same  year  to  Worcester. 
Before  this  the  travelling  public  were  dependent  upon 
Stiles'  stage-coaches  for  conveyance  to  Worcester,  and 
reached  Boston  by  patronizing  Mclntire  and  Day's 
coaches,  which  at  •5.30  and  10  .\.M.  and  3.4.3  P..M.  started 
for  Shirley  Village,  there  connecting  with  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railway  trains.  A.  J.  Gibson's  rival  line  also 
carried  passengers  to  Sou  h  Acton,  where  the  same 
trains  were  met. 

The  Lancaster  CouranI,  a  weekly  newspaper,  was 
established  by  Eliphas  Ballard,  Jr.,  and  F.  C  Messen- 
ger, in  connection  with  a  job  printing-oftice  located  on 
the  cast  side  of  High  Streo;,  in  the  building  of  C.  W 
Field.  Mr.  Messenger  was  editor  of  the  paper,  the 
first  number  of  which  was  published  .Saturday,  July 
4,1846.  In  July,  1850,  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  column  to  each  page  and  its  name  changed 
to  Saliirdai/  Omrant. 

The  professions  of  medicine,  law  and  engineering 
soon  had  gifted  and  public-spiriied  representatives 
here,  whose   honorable  careers   adorn  the  town's  an- 
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nals  and  whose  wisely-directed  influence  made  its 
mark  upon  the  town's  institutions.  Other  wide- 
awake young  men  coming  hither  to  seek  fortune  and 
build  themselves  permanent  homes,  engaged  in  trade 
or  plied  various  handicrafts,  and  by  their  worthy  am- 
bitions and  energy  gave  a  tone  to  the  community 
notably  superior  to  that  which  generally  character- 
izes a  new  manufacturing  town. 

Postmaster  Rand  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  Lancaster  post-office  at  the  store  of 
Lorey  F.  Bancroft,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  High 
and  Union  Streets  until  removed  for  the  building  of 
Greeley's  block  in  1875.  Regular  postal  privileges 
were  petitioned  for  and  obtained  in  July,  1846.  H. 
N.  Bigelow  was  the  first  postmaster  commissioned, 
and  located  the  office  in  the  north  end  of  tlie  Kendall 
building,  placing  it  in  charge  of  George  H.  Kendall. 

By  popular  usage  the  title  of  the  corporation  which 
had  been  most  influential  in  creating  this  thriving 
village  gradually  became  attached  to  it.  It  was 
called  Clintonville ;  and  therefore  the  reason  for  the 
selection  of  its  name  by  the  company  in  1838  obtains 
some  historic  interest.  It  must  be  said  that  the  name 
Clinton  was  not  adopted  for  any  specially  apt  signifi- 
cance or  with  intent  to  honor  any  person  or  family, 
but  simply  because  it  satisfied  the  eye  and  ear  better 
than  other  names  that  may  have  been  proposed.  It 
was  doubtless  chosen  by  Erastus  B.  Bigelow's  desire, 
and  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  Clinton  Hotel  of 
New  York,  which  he  had  found  a  very  comfortable 
resting-place  in  his  business  journeys  to  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Bigelow  Mechanics'  Institute  was  founded  in 
1846.  It  was  an  association  formed  by  several  of  the 
more  intelligent  citizens,  who  proposed  to  benefit 
themselves  and  the  community  by  the  support  of 
courses  of  lectures  upon  scientific  and  literary  sub- 
jects, the  collection  of  a  library,  the  establishing  a 
reading-room  and  perhaps  an  industrial  sch  ml.  A 
reading-room  was  opened  to  members  and  subscribers 
June  5,  1847,  in  the  second  story  of  the  Kendall 
building,  then  on  High  Street.where  the  Clinton  Bank 
block  now  stands.  A  fee  of  three  dollars  annually 
entitled  any  resident  to  its  privileges.  The  book 
fund  and  expenses  of  lectures  exceeding  membership 
fees  and  sale  of  tickets  were  met  by  subscription. 
The  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  in  October, 
1846,  by  Hon.  James  G.  Carter.  He  was  followed  by 
John  C.  Hoadley,  Dr.  George  M.  Morse,  Charles  G. 
Stevens,  Esq.,  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow,  and  other  edu- 
cated gentlemen  of  the  vicinity.  In  later  years, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Institute,  noted 
lecturers  like  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  etc., 
were  brought  to  delight  and  instruct  Clinton  audi- 
ences. Regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  members 
were  held  for  conference  and  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures. 
The  finances  of  the  society  were  never  quite  commen- 


surate with  its  ambitious  aims,  but  in  its  six  years' 
life  it  was  an  efficient  public  teacher  and  accumulated 
a  valuable  library  of  nearly  seven  hundred  volumes. 

The  first  tavern  in  Clintonville  was  kept  by  Horace 
Faulkner  in  the  old  Plant  farm-house,  which  in  later 
years  served  as  a  boarding-house  for  the  Lancaster 
Quilt  Company.  In  1847  H.  N.  Bigelow  built  the 
hotel  known  as  the  Clinton  House,  Oliver  Stone  being 
the  contractor  for  its  construction.  Horace  Faulkner 
and  his  son-in-law,  Jerome  S.  Burditt,  opened  it  to  the 
public  in  Christmas  week  of  that  year,  and  the 
"  house-warming  "  was  a  notable  occasion  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  hall  was  added  in  1850,  its  completion 
being  celebrated  by  an  "  opening  ball  "  October  2d. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839  Ephraim  Fuller's  cloth- 
dressing  and  wool-carding  works  at  Carter's  Mills 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  he  purchased  of  George 
Howard  his  water-power  on  South  Meadow  Brook, 
and  lands  adjacent,  where  he  erected  a  fulling-mill 
and  carried  on  a  thriving  business  for  many  years. 
His  son,  Andrew  L.  Fuller,  soon  became  associated 
with  him,  and,  as  the  times  favored,  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  every  variety  of  woolen  knitting- 
yarn,  satinets  and  fancy  cassimeres  was  introduced. 
For  a  time  the  business  employed  thirty  hands,  and 
sixty  thousand  yards  of  cloth  were  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket yearly,  the  mill  sometimes  being  operated  by 
night  as  well  as  day. 

In  the  winter  of  184G  Ephraim  Fuller  dammed 
Goodridge  Brook  where  it  crosses  the  Irghway  in 
Clinton  and  built  a  shop  with  a  trip-hammer  and 
forge  conveniences  in  the  basement.  Here  Luther 
Gaylord — -who  for  several  years  had  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  by  hand  of  cast-steel  tools  for  farm 
use — made  all  kinds  of  hny  and  manure  forks,  garden 
rakes,  hoes  and  agricultural  implements  of  similar 
character,  employing  from  six  to  ten  men.  His  work 
was  unrivaled  in  excellence.  There  being  more  than 
suflicient  power  for  his  limited  needs,  the  upper  story 
of  the  building  was  fitted  with  a  line  of  shafting  and 
leased  to  W.  F.  Conant,  a  builder  of  water-wheels, 
Isaac  Taylor,  sash  and  blind  manufacturer,  and 
others. 

Shortly  after  the  starting  of  the  Bigelow  carpet- 
mill,  Albert  S.  Carleton  began  the  making  of  carpet- 
bags of  a  superior  quality,  using  Bigelow  carpeting 
made  in  patterns  expressly  for  his  purpose.  His 
work-rooms  were  in  the  brick  building  now  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Brooks.  The  bu.-iness 
later  came  into  the  hands  of  James  S.  Caldwell. 

October  16, 1847,  Oilman  M.  Palmer  started  an  iron 
foundry  on  land  now  covered  by  the  weaving  depart- 
ment of  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  at  the  southerly 
end  of  High  Street.  In  1849  he  transferred  this 
property  to  the  Bigelows,  and  built  upon  the  site  of 
the  present  foundry,  near  the  railway  station. 

Deacon  James  Patterson  introduced  in  1848  the 
manufacture  of  belting  and  loom  harnesses  and  the 
covering  of  rolls,  over  the  carpenter-tfhop  of  Samuel 
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Belyea,  the  two  occupying  one  end  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
foundry.  When  the  building  was  taken  by  the  car- 
pet company,  Mr.  Patterson  built  a  shop  in  rear 
of  his  own  residence,  but  sold  his  business  in  July, 
1853,  to  George  H.  Foster,  who  was  located  near  the 
railway. 

Of  any  Massachusetts  community  it  needs  not  to 
be  told  that  the  foundations  of  school  and  meeting- 
house were  among  those  earliest  laid  and  most 
promptly  built  upon ;  and  that  generous  provision 
was  always  made  for  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  culture  of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  In  1849  there  were  already  three  churches 
in  Clintonville,  each  with  its  settled  clergyman 
and  commodious  house  of  worship.  Though  forming 
two  districts  in  the  Lanca-ter  school  system,  the 
village,  under  laws  of  that  day,  was  permitted  to 
manage  its  schools  according  to  special  by-laws  of 
its  own,  and  its  prudential  committee  printed  elabo- 
rate annual  reports.  A  more  complete  autonomy 
was  soon  acquired. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
CLINTON— ( Contin  ued. ) 

!D»«  htc^riuwaHtm — Tatoring  Auvpvut—Sevo   Enterprit«$   and    Changta   in 
Iht  Old. 

Thk  fourth  article  of  a  warrant  calling  a  town- 
meeling  in  Lancaster,  Nov.  7,  1848,  was,  'To  see  if 
the  Town  will  consent  to  a  division  thereof  and  allow 
that  part  called  Clintonville  to  form  a  separate  town- 
ship, or  act  in  any  manner  relating  thereto."  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  with  instructions 
to  report  at  a  future  meeting.  This  committee  in- 
cluded F;iias  M.  Stilwell,  James  G.  Carter,  John  H. 
Shaw  and  Jacob  Fisher,  of  the  old  town;  Horatio  N. 
Bigelow,  Fzra  Sawyer,  Sidney  Hnrris,  Chas.  G.  Stevens 
and  Jotham  T.  Otterson,  of  Clintonville.  A  citizens' 
meeting  was  called  in  the  latter  village,  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1849,  to  discuss  the  question  of  separation, 
St  which  H.  X.  Bigelow  was  chairman  and  Dr.  George 
M.  Morse,  secretary.  Those  present,  with  almost  en- 
tire unanimity,  declared  in  favor  of  petitioning  for 
township  rights,  and  a  committee  was  chosen,  con- 
sisting of  Charles  G.  Stevens,  Sidney  Harris,  Jo«eph 
B.  Parker,  Horatio  N.  Bigelow  and  Alanson  Chace, 
"to  carry  forward  to  accomplishment  the  views  of  the 
meeting,  leaving  the  terms  and  the  line  of  division  to 
the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  committee." 

November  12,  1849,  at  atown-meeting,  majority  and 
minority  reports  were  presented  by  the  committee 
chosen  the  year  before.  They  contained  such  obvious 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  as  are  usual  in  the  debates 
preceding  town  division,  and  both  were  tabled,  the 
tone  of  a  brief  discussion  indicating  that  no   com- 


promise could  he  readily  effected  at  that  time.  The 
citizens'  committee  of  Clintonville,  in  obedience  to 
their  instructions,  proceeded  to  prepare  a  petition  to 
the  Legislature. 

The  majority  report,  favoring  the  division,  had  gone 
80  far  as  to  propose  a  straight  line  of  .separation,  to 
bpgin  "at  the  town  bound  between  Lancaster  and 
Sterling  on  the  Redstone  Road  .  .  .  and  run  thence 
S.  7o°  42'  East  to  the  easterly  line  of  the  town,  strik- 
ing the  Bolton  line  at  a  point  289.5fi  rods  from  the 
town  bound  which  is  a  corner  of  Bolton,  Berlin  and 
Lancaster."'  This  severed  from  the  old  town  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Deershorns  School  District,  and  vig- 
orous remonstrance  was  made  by  almost  every  resident 
therein.  Therefore,  on  February  9,  1850,  a  meeting 
was  called  at  the  vestry  of  the  Congregational  So- 
ciety's meeting-house,  to  consider  a  proposed  line  of 
division,  so  run  as  to  include  little  more  than  the  old 
Districts  Ten  and  Eleven  in  the  new  town. 

February  15th,  at  a  special  town-meeting,  the  chief 
article  in  the  warrant  was,  "To  see  what  action  the 
Town  will  take  in  reference  to  the  petition  of  Charles 
G.  Stevens  and  others  to  the  legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, for  a  division  oi  the  town  of  I^ancaster." 
After  some  friendly  discussion  of  the  matter  the  as- 
semblage voted  that  the  citizens  of  the  old  town  should 
select  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  re- 
presenting the  petitioners,  and  that  they  should  "re- 
port as  soon  as  may  be  what  terms,  in  their  opinion, 
ought  to  satisfy  the  town  of  Lancaster,  to  consent  not 
to  oppose  a  division  of  the  town.''  The  meeting  ad- 
journed for  forty  minutes,  having  chosen  John  G. 
Thurston,  Jacob  Fisher,  Silas  Thurston,  Dr.  Henry 
Lincoln  and  Nathaniel  Warner  to  consult  with  the 
Clintonville  committee  already  named.  Upon  re-as- 
sembling the  unanimous  report  of  the  joint  committee 
was  adopted,  as  follows: 

1.  That  all  Ihc  property,  both  real  and  personal,  owned  by  the  town 
of  Lancaster  at  the  present  time.  shaM  belong  to  and  bo  owned  by  Ibo 
town  of  Ijincaster  after  the  division  shall  take  phice. 

2.  Tlmt  llie  inlialiitants  of  ClintonviUo'ahnll  support  and  fororiT 
maintain  tiioso  persons  who  now  receive  relief  and  support  from  the 
town  of  Lancaster  as  paiipent,  who  originated  from  tlie  territorj*  proposed 
to  bo  set  off :  and  also  forever  support  all  persons  who  may  hereafter  be- 
come paupers  who  derive  their  settlement  from  this  territory. 

3.  That  clintonville,  or  the  town  of  Clinton,  if  so  incorporated,  shall 
pay  to  tlie  town  of  Lancaster  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  consid- 
eration of  the  largo  number  of  river  bridgeeand  pau|>ers  that  will  re. 
main  within  the  limits  of  the  old  town  ;  the  same  to  ho  paid  in  ten 
equal  iMiyraents  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  interest  semi-annually  on 
the  sum  due,  tho  first  payment  of  one  thousand  didlars  to  be  made  in 
one  year  after  the  separation  shall  take  place.  And  the  amount  shall  h« 
in  full  for  all  the  town  debt  which  Lancaster  owes. 

4.  That  the  line  of  division  shall  lie  the  same  as  this  day  propose<l  by 
Charles  G.  Stevens,  Esq.,  as  follows:  BeginninB  at  a  monument  en  tho 
east  line  of  the  Town,  :89.60  rods  northerly  from  a  town  Iwunrl,  a  cor- 
ner of  Bolton,  Berlin  and  Lancaster;  thence  north  65"  SC/  west  488.11 
rods  to  a  monument  near  the  railroad  bridge  at  Goodridge  Hill  ;  thence 
south  48°  30' west  TS.'?  rods  to  atonn  bound  near  the  Elder  farm,  so 
called  ;  thence  by  the  old  lines  of  the  Ton  n  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

5.  If  a  division  of  the  Town  is  elTettiU,  the  substance  of  the  foregoing 
articles  having  been  put  in  legal  form,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  act  of 
Incorporation. 

>  Chatrman  ft  T<'Vn  Commtuet. 

C.  a.  Stitins,     ) 
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The  act  incorporating  the  town  of  Clinton  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  agreement  was  signed  by  Governor 
Briggs,  March  14,  1850.  The  main  eastern  boundary 
of  the  new  town  had  been  fixed  by  the  formation  of 
Boltnn  out  of  Lancaster  territory  by  an  act  passed 
June  27,  1738.  The  southern  boundary  had  been 
determined  by  the  act  of  February  1,  1781,  which  an- 
nexed about  six  square  miles  of  the  southerly  part  of 
Lancaster's  original  grant  to  Shrewsbury.  The  west- 
ern boundary  was  defined  in  the  act  of  April  25,  1781, 
incorporating  the  Second  Precinct  of  Lancaster  as  the 
town  of  Sterling.  The  irregular  intrusion  of  Berlin 
at  the  southeast  corner  was  created  by  an  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1791,  setting  off  Peter  Larkin  with  his  family 
and  estate  from  Lancaster  to  Berlin,  then  a  district  of 
Bolton. 

The  new  town  took  from  the  old  very  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  her  population,  although  but  one-fifth  of  her 
acreage,  and  a  similarly  small  proportion  of  the  pub- 
lic roads  and  pauper  liabilities.  Of  the  ten  bridges 
crossing  the  Nashua,  eight  were  left  to  Lancaster,  all 
being  of  wood  and  mostly  old,  demanding  large  an- 
nual expenditures  for  repairs,  even  when  spared  se- 
rious damage  by  the  spring  freshets,  and  sure  to 
require  rebuilding  within  twenty  years.  The  debt  of 
the  town  was  about  three  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
in  view  of  these  facts  that  the  pecuniary  consideration 
paid  the  mother  town  was  by  the  fair-minded  men  of 
both  sections  held  to  be,  perhaps,  no  more  than  justice 
demanded.  The  liberal  concession  at  least  silenced 
the  loud-voiced  opposition  which  at  first  met  the  pro- 
posal for  division,  and  so  confirmed  the  bond  of 
friendly  feeling  between  the  two  communities  that 
nothing  has  since  been  able  seriously  to  weaken  it. 

Clinton  began  its  corporate  life  with  a  population 
of  thirty-one  hundred  and  eighteen,  according  to  the 
United  States  census  of  that  year ;  although  but 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  by  an  enu- 
meration made  for  the  assessors  in  June,  1850.  It  had 
adebtofaboutfouranda  half  dollars  and  a  valuation  of 
over  four  hundred  dollars  per  head  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  could,  with  good  reason,  boast  itself  in  many  re- 
fpects  a  model  manufacturing  town.  Its  territory  and 
population  were  compact,  nine-tenths  of  the  citizens 
dwelling  within  a  single  square  mile.  It  was  bur- 
dened with  few  and  short  roads  and  bridges.  Though 
not  blc'^sed  with  a  productive  soil,  il  was  surrounded 
by  towns  p  )s<essing  rich  farming  lands  and  chiefly 
devoted  to  agriculture.  Its  industries  were  widely 
diversified,  there  being  already  well  established  man- 
ufactories of  ginghams,  Brussels  carpets,  coach-lace, 
counterpanes,  tweeds,  cassimerej,  comb^,  carpet-bags, 
agricultural  tools,  s  ish  and  blinds,  castings,  ma- 
chinery. 

At  the  head  of  its  chief  corporations  stood  man- 
agers who  were  not  only  generous  and  public-spirited, 
but  gifted  with  qu:ilities  more  rare  and  valuable— taste 
and  foresight.  While  studying  the  true  economy  of 
machinery   and   manufactures,    they   looked   less   to 


penny-wise  saving  than  to  enduring  reputation.  They 
and  their  succes<ors  built  comfortable,  detached 
homes  for  their  employes,  instead  of  huddling  them 
in  cheap  blocks,  and  thoughtfully  planned  for  ample 
light,  fresh  air,  convenience  and  safety  in  the  work- 
rooms, believing  that  health  and  contentment  in  the 
workmen  largely  conduce  to  the  employer's  profit. 
Without  undue  expense  they  made  the  architecture 
and  surroundings  of  their  works  attractive.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  policy,  which  has  been  permanent 
and  followed  very  generally  by  private  enterprise  of 
the  townspeople,  is  not  only  to  be  seen  in  its  exter- 
nal and  iBsthetic  results,  but  felt  in  the  social  life,  the 
atmosphere  of  content  that  pervades  the  place. 

The  first  town-meeting  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Congregational  meeting-house  on  Monday,  the  1st 
day  of  April,  1850,  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  A  citizens' 
caucus  had  previously  nominated  a  list  of  town  oflS- 
cers,  which  the  voters  did  not  fully  endorse.  Albert 
8.  Carleton  waschosen  town  clerk,  and  Sidney  Harris, 
treasurer  and  collector.  The  selectmen  elected  were 
Ezra  Sawyer,  Samuel  Belyea  and  Edmund  Harris; 
the  assessors,  Alfred  Knight,  Joseph  B.  Parker  and  Ira 
Coolidge;  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  James  Ingalls, 
Alanson  Chace  and  Nathan  Burditt.  The  school 
committee,  who  were  elected  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing April  15th,  were  Rev.  William  H.  Corning,  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Bowers ,  C.  W.  Blanehard,  Dr.  George  W. 
Burditt,  Dr.  George  M.  Morse,  F.  C.  Messenger  and 
James  Patterson.  The  three  last  named  declining  to 
serve,  Augustus  J.  Sawyer,  William  W.  Parker  and 
Charles  L.  Swan  were  chosen  in  their  places.  The 
sum  of  eight  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  was 
voted  for  the  year's  expenses,  including  two  thousand 
dollars  for  schools,  and  five  hundred  for  a  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

Certain  pressing  wants  called  for  early  public  ac- 
tion. There  was  no  place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
within  the  town  limit*,  although  a  cemetery  a.ssocia- 
tion  had  been  organized  October  3,  1849.  About  ten 
acres  of  land,  admirably  suited  in  position  and  char- 
acter for  a  public  cemetery,  were  soon  purchased, 
laid  out  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  named  Wood- 
lawn.  Near  by  a  small  farm  was  bought  of  Sumner 
Thompson  for  an  almshouse,  Upon  it  were  a  small 
house  and  barn  ;  to  this  were  added  three  acres  ob- 
tained of  Joseph  Rice,  and  a  dwelling  of  eleven 
rooms  was  at  once  built.  The  twelve  acres  and  im- 
provements cost  S3859.71. 

A  volunteer  fire  company,  called  Torrent,  No.  1,  was 
organized  September  18,  1850,  its  members  being  the 
chief  business  men  of  the  town.  A  Hunneman  fire- 
engine  was  procured,  for  which  one  thousand  dollars 
had  been  appropriated,  and  on  March  10,  1851.  a  Fire 
Department  was  established  by  legislative  enactment. 
Franklin  Forbes  was  chosen  chief  engineer.  A  sec- 
ond company,  the  Cataract,  No.  2,  was  formed  June 
17,  1853,  and  a  third,  the  Franklin  Hook-and-Ladder 
Company,  July  7,  1858.      Organizations  bearing  the 
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same  titles  yet  exist,  but  the  engine  companies  were 
riisbanded  and  re-organized  as  hose  companies  after 
the  introduction  of  water  for  fire  purposes,  each 
having  in  charge  six  hundred  fe^t  of  hose.  A  fourth 
company,  formed  in  1870,  lias  care  of  a  steam  fire- 
engine,  one  of  Cole  Brothers'  manufacture,  and  twelve 
hundred  feet  of  hose.  The  firemen  have  always  re- 
ceived liberal  support  from  the  town,  are  supplied 
with  every  modern  appliance  for  use  in  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires,  and  provided  with  comfortable 
and  attractively  furnished  halls,  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  neat  structures  in  which  the  apparatus  is 
stored.  The  Gamewell  electric  fire-alarm  system  was 
adopted  in  July,  1885. 

May  15,  1851,  Franklin  Forbes,  Albert  S.  Carleton, 
Charles  G.  Stevens  and  associates  obtained  incorpora- 
tion as  the  Clinton  Savings  Bank,  and  were  author- 
ized to  hold  real  esiate  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  value.  H.  N.  Bigelow  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  bank.  In  this  office  he  was  succeeded 
by  Franklin  Forbes.  The  first  treasurer,  Charles  L. 
Swan,  is  now  president,  and  C.  L.  S.  Hammond  has 
been  treasurer  since  1804.  For  several  years  deposits 
were  received  by  the  treasurer  at  the  office  of  the 
Lancaster  Mills  and  by  the  president  at  his  office  in 
the  Bigelow  Library  buibling;  later,  by  the  treasurer 
at  the  office  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company.  Since 
18(i4  the  business  of  the  bank  had  been  conducted  in 
the  rooms  of  the  First  National  Bank.  Its  deposits 
now  amount  to  SI, 128, 100,  the  number  of  depositors 
being  about  four  thousand.  The  total  deposits  since 
organization  have  been  over  five  million  dollars,  and 
the  total  number  of  accounts  over  fourteen  thousand. 

At  the  woolen-mill  upon  South  Meadow  Brook, 
Andrew  L.  Fuller  succeeded  his  father,  who  retired 
from  the  business  in  1850,  just  as  their  special  manu- 
factures of  yarns  and  cloths  began  to  be  unremunera- 
tive.  Mr.  Fuller  was  a  man  of  great  liusiness  capacity 
and  energy,  shrewdly  watchlul  of  the  market,  and  he 
gradually  introduced  new  machinery  for  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  which  there  was  a  better  demand. 
When  fashion  decreed  that  hoop-skirts  should  be  an 
essential  article  of  female  apparel,  he  filled  his  work- 
rooms with  tape-looms  and  braiders  for  covering 
hoop-skirt  wire,  and  soon  developed  a  very  successful 
business.  In  18t)5  he  more  than  doubled  the  capacity 
of  bis  main  building,  added  two  hundred  braiders  to 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  he  had  previously  run,  and 
increased  the  number  of  his  tape-looms  to  forty. 
Nearly  one  hundred  hands  were  given  employment. 
September  10,  18(37,  Mr.  Fuller  tiled,  bi;t  the  manu- 
facture was  continued  by  his  partner,  Everett  \V. 
Bigelow,  until  chatige  in  fickle  fjishion  destroyed  the 
sale  for  such  goods,  and  bankruptcy  followed  in  1870. 
N.  C.  Munson,  of  Shirley,  under  mortgagee  rights, 
took  possession  of  and  sold  the  property  to  Boyce 
Brothers,  of  Boston,  in  whose  ownership  the  mills 
were  when  destroyed  in  187G,  as  narrated  hereafter. 
The  indnstrv   has   never  been  resumed.      The  water- 


power  is  now  in  possession  of  George  P.  Taylor,  who, 
in  1885,  built  a  neat,  one-story  brick  mill  here,  which 
was  for  a  time  leased  to  the  Ridgway  Stove  and  Fur- 
nace Company,  but  is  now  unoccupied. 

In  1852  the  Bigelow  Library  A.«sociation,  a  joint 
stock  company,  assumed  the  functions  and  received 
the  assets  of  the  Bigelow  Meihanics'  Institute.  It 
began  its  career  under  far  more  favoring  auspices 
than  its  predecessor,  having,  beside  the  capital  re- 
rived  from  its  stock  subscription,  generous  donations 
from  various  citizens,  including  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  given  by  Era-stus  B.  B'gelow.  A  substan- 
tial brick  building  was  erected  ujion  Union  Street, 
giving  ample  accommodations  for  the  use  of  the 
society  and  several  rooms  fi)r  rent.  Here  a  choice 
libmry  was  gradually  gathered,  and  the  a.«sociation 
became  a  prominent  factor  in  the  literary  life  of  the 
town.  When,  in  1873,  the  t'lwn  resolved  to  maintain 
a  free  public  library,  the  association  placed  in  its 
charge  the  four  thousand  four  hundred  volumes 
which  it  had  accumulated.  It  then  sold  its  remaining 
eflecls  and  real  estate,  and  its  twenty  years'  career  of 
usefulness  and  beneficence  closed. 

A  lot  of  about  four  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  village, 
bounded  by  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Church  and  Union 
Streets,  w.is,  in  1352,  given  to  Clinton  by  H.  N.  Big- 
elow, with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  laid  out 
according  to  plans  of  J.  C.  Hoadley,  that  no  perma- 
nent structure  of  any  kind  should  ever  be  built  upon 
it,  and  that  it  should  be  suitably  embellis^bed  and 
cared  for  forever  as  a  public  square.  The  town 
accepted  the  gift  April  5,  1852,  and  at  once  appropri- 
ated one  thousand  dollars  for  its  improvement.  This 
has  now  become  a  tree-shaded  park,  and  is  the  most 
u-eful  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  many  anil  wise  benefactions 
to  the  town  which  he  did  so  much  to  found,  and  was 
ever  striving  to  improve  and  adorn. 

.Joseph  B.  Parker,  who  for  twelve  years  had  been 
superintendent  of  the  Clinton  Company's  machine- 
shop,  built,  in  the  summer  of  1852,  near  the  railway 
station,  a  shop  fitted  with  steam-power  and  tools  for 
the  manufacture  of  machinery.  Having  a-sgnciated 
with  him  Oilman  M.  Palmer,  he  began  work  here  on 
the  1st  <.f  .January,  1853.  The  firm  of  Parker  &  Pal- 
mer was  dissrlved  October  31,  1857,  and  two  years 
later  A.  C.  Dakin  was  taken  into  partnership. 

September  7,  18.53,  John  T.  Pame,  E-q.,  received  a 
commission  as  postmaster,  and  removed  the  office 
from  the  Kendall  store  to  the  Bigelow  Library  Asso- 
ciation's building  on  Union  Street.  During  the  same 
year  a  new  road  from  Clinton  westward  through  Lan- 
caster, MOW  known  as  vSterling  Street,  was  laid  out  by 
the  county  commissioners  and  constructed.  October 
19th  of  this  year  a  noteworthy  celebration  of  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis,  the  la.st  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
brought  to  Clinton  fifteen  hundred  regular  and  irregu-  • 
lar  militia  and  an  immense  crowd  of  people.  The 
time-worn  comedy  of  the  sham  fight  was  nuimeuvred 
to  its  historic  issue  on  Burditt  Mill,  with  more  smoke 
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and  noi«e  than  the  town  has  ever  experienced  before 
or  since,  and  the  traditions  of  former  days  were  out- 
shone in  the  farcical  evolutions  and  grotesque  accou- 
trements of  the  "Continentals." 

March  8,  1854,  H.  N.  Bigelow,  Franklin  Forbes 
and  Henry  Kellogg  were  constituted  a  corporation, 
with  the  title  of  the  Clinton  Gas  Light  Company,  and 
authorized  to  hold  real  estate  to  the  value  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Buildings  had  been  erected  the  year  before 
in  rear  of  the  carpet-mill.  Mr.  Forbes  was  elected 
president,  and  C.  L.  Swan,  treasurer,  of  the  company. 
Milton  Jewett  became  superintendent,  and  yet  holds 
that  position.  The  Schuyler  Electric  Light  Company 
began  building  works  in  town,  March,  1886,  and  in 
July  were  authorized  to  furnish  a  few  street  lights. 
Their  plant  and  privileges  were  soon  after  sold  to  the 
Gas  Light  Co.  April  17,  1887,  legislation  was  obtained 
authorizing  the  corporation  to  increase  its  capital  to  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  to  hold  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollare.  By  the 
same  act  its  corporate  privileges  were  extended  to 
include  the  town  of  Lancaster. 

The  little  steel  forge  upon  Goodridge  Brook  was 
lost  to  Clinton  in  1852.  Mr.  Gaylord,  being  unable 
to  find  a  near  market  for  his  products  in  competition 
with  goods  of  inferior  grade,  accepted  inducements  to 
remove  to  Naugatuck,  Conn.  The  water  privileges 
and  buildings,  owned  by  Ephraim  Fuller,  were  for 
several  year.t  leased  to  various  parties,  chiefly  for  the 
manufacture  of  doors,  sash  and  blinds.  Christopher 
C.  Stone  then  bought  the  mill  and  carried  on  that 
business  here  for  three  years.  In  1859  Eben  S.  Fuller 
bought  out  Mr.  Stone,  and  in  1867  supplemented  the 
water-power  with  a  steam-engine,  when  large  addi- 
tions were  also  made  to  the  buildings.  The  establish- 
ment now  embraces  a  saw-mill,  which  turns  out  about 
three  hundred  thousand  feet  of  native  lumber  annu- 
ally, planing  and  various  other  wood-working  ma- 
chines, a  large  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  wood-finish  used  by  builders,  and  an  extensive 
lumber  and  wood-yard.  About  twenty  men  are  kept 
constantly  employed  in  its  various  departments,  and 
a  small  village  has  grown  up  about  it. 

In  1854  the  electric  telegraph  wires  appeared  in 
Clinton,  and  on  the  23d  of  September  the  first  busi- 
ness message  was  sent  over  them. 

The  first  loom  to  succe-sfuUy  weave  wire  cloth  was 
an  invention  of  Erastus  B.  Bigelow's,  and  upon  its 
success  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company  was  founded 
in  1856.  Charles  H.  Waters,  of  Groton,  was  chosen 
to  assist  H.  N.  Bigelow  in  superintending  the  erection 
of  the  original  works,  and  in  the  summer  of  1857 
began  manufacture.  He  was  made  general  manager, 
and  served  as  such  with  marked  ability  until  March, 
1879,  when  he  became  president  of  the  company  and 
Charles  B.  Bigelow  manufacturing  agent.  Buildings 
of  large  area  have  from  time  to  time  been  added  to  the 
first  mill,  located  at  the  intersection  of  the  railroads  — 


notably  in  1863,  1865,  1870,  1872,  1876,  1880  and  1887 
— and  now  the  works  cover  about  six  acres.  The 
looms  and  other  machinery  have  been  often  improved 
by  new  inventions  or  adaptations,  mostly  those  of  Mr. 
Waters,  whereby  numerous  difliculties  attendant  upon 
the  weaving  of  so  stubborn  a  material  as  wire  have 
gradually  been  in  large  measure  overcome.  At  the 
death  of  Mr.  Waters,  March  13,  1883,  James  H.  Beal 
became  the  president  of  the  company,  and  Charles 
Swin.scoe  was  made  manager  in  1885,  when  Mr. 
Bigelow  was  called  upon  to  as«ume  the  duties  of 
manufacturing  agent  for  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company. 

The  capital  of  the  Wire  Cloth  Company  is  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  manufactory  of  woven  wire  goods  in  the  world, 
turning  out  fifty  million  square  feet  in  a  year.  The 
mills  are  of  brick,  very  substantial  in  construction, 
and  possess  attractive  architectural  features.  The 
most  prominent  structure  in  the  town,  one  that  earliest 
engages  the  attention  of  every  one  when  approaching 
it  from  any  direction,  is  the  tower  used  for  the  drying 
of  painted  wire  cloth.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet  in  height,  eighty  by  thirty-six  feet  in  hori- 
zontal section,  having  room  for  twenty-five  tons  of 
cloth  suspendei  in  webs  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in 
length.  The  chief  products  of  the  works  are  :  hex- 
agonal netting  of  every  width  and  variety,  painted 
window-screen  cloth,  wire  lathing,  locomotive  sparker 
cloth,  malt-kiln  flooring,  sieve  and  bolting  cloths,  etc. 
An  extensive  galvanizing  plant  has  been  erected  a 
short  distance  from  the  main  works  beside  the  Wor- 
cester and  Nashua  Railway,  where  a  special  process, 
peculiar  to  this  company,  is  used  for  the  protection 
of  iron  goods;  the  zinc  being  chemically  united  with 
the  iron,  instead  of  simply  forming  a  mechanical 
coating  upon  it. 

Sidney  Harris,  who  began  the  making  of  horn 
combs  by  hand  in  a  small  way  in  1823,  continued  the 
business  until  his  death,  November  21,  1861,  when 
his  shops  on  the  Nashua  supported  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  workmen.  His  sales  sometimes  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Harris  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Daniel,  and  born  in  West  Boylston. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  thrifty  citi- 
zens of  Clinton,  prominent  in  church  and  municipal 
affairs,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  public  esteem  in 
which  he  was  ever  held.  He  was  among  the  earliest 
and  most  outspoken  advocates  of  the  temperance 
cause.  His  sons,  George  S.  and  Edwin  A.,  continued 
the  fabrication  of  horn  goods,  retaining  the  partner- 
ship title  of  Sidney  Harris  &  Sons,  and  greatly  en- 
larged the  shops  in  1866.  The  elder  did  not  long 
survive  his  father,  and  Edwin,  by  purchase  of  his 
brother's  interest,  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  fac- 
tory, and  so  remained  until  his  death,  in  the  spring 
of  1875.  August  9th,  of  that  year,  a  joint-slock  com- 
pany WHS  organized  to  continue  the  bu!<ines<,  with  a 
capital  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  called  theS.  Harris' 
Sons    Manufacturing   Company.      Eli^ha    Brimhall, 
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Daniel  B.  Ingulls  and  Henry  E.  Starbird  were  by 
turns  presidents  of  the  company,  which  gave  work  to 
about  eighty  hands,  and  finished  goods  to  the  value 
of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
year,  chiefly  dressing  and  fancy-back  combs.  The 
enterprise  won  no  financial  succehs,  and  in  November, 
1881,  th«  whole  stock  of  the  company,  having  much 
depreciated  in  value,  was  bought  by  Mrs.  Edwin  A. 
Harris,  who  has  since  managed  the  manufacture  un- 
der the  corporate  title,  giving  work  to  fifty  hands. 
The  present  production  of  the  factory  is  about  forty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  staple  goods,  chiefly  toilet 
combs,  yearly. 

The  original  incorporators  of  the  Lancaster  Quilt 
Company  were  succeeded  in  May,  1859,  by  James 
Reed  &  Co.,  and  the  mill  changed  hands  more  than 
once  thereafter,  though  the  business  was  always  con- 
ducted under  the  name  of  the  first  corporation.  The 
firm  of  Jordan  &  Marsh  finally  controlled  the  prop- 
erty, and  in  18G9  started  the  Marseilles  quilt  manu- 
facture as  a  specialty.  A  few  months  later  the  weav- 
ing of  crochet  counterpanes  was  begun,  but  the  ad- 
venture not  proving  sufficiently  profitable,  the  mak- 
ing of  quilts  was  wholly  abandoned  in  January,  1871, 
the  looms  were  sold  to  the  Bates  Company,  of  Lew- 
iston.  Me.,  and  machinery  for  weaving  other  styles  of 
goods  took  their  place.  In  the  autumn  of  1871  the 
works  were  closed. 

William  E.  Frost  and  Sidney  T.  Howard,  forming 
a  partnership  under  the  title  of  the  Clinton  Yarn 
Company,  purchased  the  factory  lor  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  March  28,  1873.  They  fitted  it 
anew  for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  and  began  manufac- 
ture in  April.  The  houses  and  remaining  lands  of 
the  (Juilt  Company  were  sold  at  auction  the  following 
June  for  forty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  Clinton  Yarn  Company  has  emi)loyed 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
hands,  and  used  annually  frcmi  seven  hundred  to  one 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  ;  .selling  products  annually 
to  the  value  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  Both  partners  have  deceased,  and  the  mill 
is  now  run  by  John  R.  Frost  as  agent.  Bleach  and 
dye  works  are  connected  with  the  factory,  and  seven 
thousand  spinning  and  thirty-five  hundred  twisting 
spindles  are  run.  The  ])ower  from  the  twenty-nine 
feet  fall  in  the  South  Meadow  Brook  has  been  used 
until  recently,  assisted  by  a  Wheelock  steam-engine 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power. 


CHAPTER    X. 

CLINTON— (Ct>n/i«af(^). 

dixlon  ill  the  BtbeUUm—Solditrt'  lto$ttr. 

When  the  political  champions  of  slavery  treason- 
ably sought  to  break  up  the  Federal  Union,  nowhere 


did  the  spirit  of  patriotism — bo  fervent  everywhere  in 
Massachusetts — fiame  forth  sooner,  or  with  more 
genuine  fire,  than  in  Clinton.  In  the  Presidential 
election  of  IStiO  four  votes  out  of  her  every  five  were 
east  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  As  the  plans  of  traitors 
gradually  disclosed  themselve<  and  armed  secession 
tore  star  after  star  from  the  flag,  not  four-fifths,  but 
the  whole  community  as  one  man  declared  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Constitution  at  even  the  cost  of 
civil  war.  In  hall  and  street,  mill,  shop  and  home, 
the  national  peril  was  the  dominant  topic  of  thought 
and  speech.  To  the  military  organizations  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  people  naturally  looked  for  the 
call  to  action. 

The  second  and  third  officers  of  the  Ninth  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  Militia  were  Clinton  citizens — Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Oilman  M.  Palmer  and  Major  Christo- 
pher C.  Stone ;  and  of  that  regiment  also  was  the 
Clinton  Light  Guard.  This  company,  which  dated 
its  e.xistence  from  May  12,  18.53,  was  composed  of 
some  of  the  best  manhood  of  Clinton  and  vicinity, 
and  had  been  efficiently  disciplined  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  successive  commanders  :  Captains  Oilman 
M.  Palmer,  Andrew  L.  Fuller,  Henry  Butterfield  and 
Christopher  C.  Stone.  It  was  now  led  by  Henry 
Bowman,  who,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  com- 
pany in  February,  18G1,  signified  to  Oovernor  Andrew 
its  readiness  for  immediate  service  in  defence  of  the 
national  government.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Ninth 
Regiment  might  be  sent  to  the  front  at  once,  and  the 
stir  of  hurried  preparation  was  seen  on  every  liand. 

In  the  annual  town-meeting,  March  4th,  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  was  voted  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  the  Guards  with  a  service  uniform.  Thus 
Clinton  was  the  first  town  to  anticipate  by  actual  ap- 
propriation of  money  the  expected  call  for  State 
troops.  Such  expenditure  of  public  funds  being, 
however,  beyond  the  authority  delegated  to  towns,  a 
special  act  of  the  Legislature  was  invoked  and  passed 
April  2d,  sanctioning  such  action  when  ratified  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  at  a  meeting 
legally  called  for  the  purpose.  The  company  soon 
after  paraded  in  new  suits  of  gray. 

Sunday,  April  21st,  there  came  a  dispatch  from  the 
Governor  calling  upon  the  Light  Guard  to  be  ready  to 
move  at  twenty-four  hours'  warning.  Notices  were 
read  from  the  pulpits  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  vestry  of  the  Baptist  Church  was 
thronged  with  earnest  women  workers,  busily  making 
flannel  underclothing  for  the  volunteers.  At  a  town- 
meeting,  the  next  day,  generous  provision  was  voted 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  soldiers'  families  in  the 
absence  of  their  natural  guardians.  But  the  anx- 
iously expected  summons  was  long  delayed,  and  it 
was  not  until  June  28th  that  the  volunteers,  preceded 
by  the  cornet  band  and  an  escort  of  citizens,  marched 
to  the  railway,  and  amid  the  tearful  farewells  of  near 
friends  and  the  cheers  of  the  multitude  assembled, 
were  borne   away  for  Camp  Scott,  Worcester,  to  join 
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the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  to  which  regiment  they 
were  assigned  as  the  color  company,  C.  Just  four 
mouths  later  they  had  passed  through  the  terrible 
defeat  of  Ball's  Bluff,  and  the  captain,  with  thirteen 
otlier  Clinton  men,  were  prisoners  at  Richmond,  five 
were  wounded  and  two  had  lost  their  lives. 

The  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry 
was  especially  noted  for  its  proficiency  in  drill,  its 
staying  qualities  in  fight,  and  its  exceptionally 
sanguinaiy  battle  record.  The  men  of  Company 
C  sustained  its  colors,  and  bore  at  least  their  full 
share  of  the  regiment's  glory  and  blood  sacrifice. 
The  Clinton  men  serving  in  the  regiment  were 
seventy-four,  all  told,  of  whom,  before  the  Rebel- 
lion succumbed,  fourteen  were  slain  in  battle  or  died 
of  wounds,  three  died  of  disease,  and  over  thirty  had 
received  wounds  not  fatal.  Their  loss  wa.s  quite  severe 
at  Antietam,  September  17,  1862,  when  five  received 
mortal  injuries  and  twenty  others  were  more  or  less 
seriously  wounded.  At  Gettysburg,  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  the  battle  line  belonging  to  Company  C,  six- 
teen were  hit  by  rebel  missiles,  of  whom  Clinton  lost 
Lieutenant  Buss  and  three  others  killed  and  four 
wounded. 

Next  in  numbers  to  those  of  the  Fifteenth  was  the 
group  of  Clinton  men  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Infantry,  thirty-seven  in  all, 
including  a  few  recruits  enlisted  in  18G2.  These 
were  nearly  all  German-born,  workmen  at  the 
Lancaster  Mills,  and  mostly  mustered  in  Company 
G.  Four  of  these  were  killed  in  battle,  five  died 
during  the  war,  and  at  least  sixteen  others  were 
wounded.  The  regiment  won  an  honorable  record, 
serving  in  North  Carolina  during  1862  and  1863,  and 
in  Hecknian's  brigade  of  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps, 
chiefly  in  Virginia,  during  1864. 

In  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  Volunteer  In- 
fantry were  tweniy  men  claimed  for  Clinton's  credit, 
four  of  whom  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle.  The 
regiment  suftered  severely  at  Chantilly,  Antietam, 
and  in  the  final  advance  upon  Richmond.  Its  first 
experience  was  with  General  Burnside's  expedition 
in  North  Carolina.  Five  of  the  Clinton  volunteers 
re-enlisted  after  their  first  term  had  expired. 

The  three  regiments  above  mentioned  left  for  the 
front  during  1861.  Of  those  who  enlisted  for  the 
town  in  1862,  the  majority  joined  the  Thirty-fourth, 
Thirty-sixth  and  P'ifty-third  regiments.  In  the  first 
were  sixteen  soldiers  accredited  to  Clinton.  They 
performed  garrison  duty  along  the  Potomac  during 
1862  and  1863,  and  had  no  serious  engagement  with 
the  enemy.  Their  valor  and  endurance  were,  however, 
severely  tested  during  1864,  in  the  nine  battles  and 
constant  marching  and  countermarching  of  the 
Shenandoah  campaign. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry 
contained  thirty  residents  of  Clinton,  one  of  whom, 
Henry  Bowman,  was  its  colonel.  It  was  attached  to 
the  Ninth  Army  Corps,   narrowly  escaped  participa- 


tion in  the  bloody  work  at  Antietam,  and  though 
present  met  with  no  loss  at  Fredericksburg.  In  1863 
it  was  transferred  to  the  We»t,  became  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  (luring  the  campaign  against 
Vicksburg  by  climatic  diseases,  and  passed  through 
the  siege  of  Knoxville  with  Burnside.  Its  eventful 
experience  closed  in  Virginia,  whither  it  returned  in 
1864  to  join  in  the  final  grand  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  Richmond.  But  one  of  its  Clinton  mem- 
bers fell  in  battle  ;  three  died  in  captivity  and  three 
of  disease. 

Twenty-eight  Clinton  men,  with  Lieutenant  Josiah 
H.  Vose,  served  in  the  Fifty-third  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Infantry  and  he,  with  two  others,  laid 
down  their  lives  in  battle.  Although  but  a  nine- 
months  organization,  its  stormy  voyage  by  sea  to 
New  Orleans,  its  adventures  along  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  its  fiery  ordeal  of  battle  at  Fort  Bisland 
and  in  the  assault  and  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  com- 
prise a  more  notable  experience  than  many  three- 
years'  regiments  could  boast. 

The  numerous  other  enlistments  to  the  credit  of  the 
town,  mostly  of  a  later  date,  were  distributed  among 
many  organizations,  the  record  of  which  can  receive 
no  particular  mention  here. 

The  action  of  the  town-meetings  already  noticed 
was  but  an  earnest  of  a  generous  policy  pursued 
through  the  four  years  of  war,  and  ever  since,  towards 
those  who  volunteered  in  their  country's  service. 

The  selectmen  were  given  large  discretionary  pow- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  aiding  families  dependent  for 
support  upon  bread-winners  who  had  become  soldiers 
of  the  Union ;  the  maximum  bounty  was  paid  to 
citizens  enlisting  to  fill  the  town's  quota  ;  all  soldiers 
were  relieved  from  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax  ;  and 
after  each  successive  call  for  troops  Clinton  was  found 
registered  as  furnishing  an  excess  above  the  number 
demanded.  Private  generosity  never  failed  whenever 
exigencies  arose.  Large  sums  were  obtained  by  vol- 
untary subscription  for  the  equipment  of  the  enlisted  ; 
for  forwarding  material  aid  to  the  wounded  and  sick 
in  hospitals  ;  for  sending  agents  to  the  field  after  the 
great  battles,  and  for  other  and  constantly-recurring 
calls  upon  patriotic  sympathy  where  money  could 
avail.  For  help  to  families,  known  as  "  State  aid," 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1865,  the  town 
expended  $36,171.28;  for  other  war  purposes,  f  14,- 
043.19.  Nine  thousand  dollars  raised  by  various  pri- 
vate subscriptions  were  also  disbursed  in  bounties  to 
recruits  and  for  kindred  objects. 

The  busy  afternoon  of  that  April  Sabbath  in  the 
crowded  vestry  taught  the  people  much  concerning 
woman's  mission  in  war-time,  and  was  suggestive  of 
what  could  bo  effected  under  wise  orgilnization. 
Within  a  week  thereafter  an  association  was  formed 
by  patriotic  women  which,  in  connection  with  the 
parish  sewing  circles,  sent  to  hospital  and  field  thou- 
sands of  useful  articles  of  their  own  handiwork. 
After  a  year's   experience,  the  aims  of  the  society 
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taking  wider  scope,  a  citizens'  meeting  was  called  at 
tlie  Clinton  House  Hall,  August  1,  1802,  and  the 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  then  organized  issued  a  general 
iovitatioii  culling  upon  all  inhabitants  of  the  town  to 
join  in  the  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  volunteers. 
The  directors  of  the  association  were :  Franklin 
Forbes,  president;  (iilbert  Greene,  treasurer  ;  Henry 
C.  Greeley,  secretary;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Maynard,  Mrs. 
Jarcd  M.  Heard,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Field,  Mrs.  Charles 
G.  Stevens.  A  room  was  furnished  for  the  society's 
use  in  the  IJigelow  Library  Association's  building, 
and  kept  open  during  three  hours  each  afternoon  six 
days  in  the  week,  for  work  and  the  reception  of 
articles  contributed.  The  donations  of  material  and 
labor  made  by  the  society  to  the  patriot  cause  have 
been  estimated  at  three  thousand  dollars  in  value. 
Its  charitable  ministrations  did  not  end  until  long 
after  the  surrender  at  A|)ponuUtox. 

The  quota  of  Clinton  under  the  various  calls  of  the 
government  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  men  for  three  years'  service.  Adjutant-General 
William  Scliouler  credits  it  with  an  enlistment  of 
four  hundred  and  nineteen,  being  a  surplus  of  forty- 
eight  above  demands.  The  enrollment  lists  of  the 
town  fail  to  account  for  so  many,  lacking  nearly  one 
hundred  of  that  number  after  making  due  allowance 
for  over  thirty  nine-months'  enlistments,  and  adding 
the  eighteen  who  paid  commutation  and  twenty  for 
veteran  re-enlistments.  It  may  be  therefore  inferred, 
perhaps,  that  the  unknown  non-residents  hired  for  the 
town  or  assigned  to  its  (piota  by  the  State  or  national 
authorities,  were  very  numerous. 

The  population  of  the  town  at  the  outl)reak  of  hos- 
tilities was  thirty-eight  hundred  and  lifty-ninc.  Its 
valuation  was  ^1,690,092,  and  its  debt  §14,,500.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  it  had  four  thousand  and  twenty-one 
inhabitants,  a  valuation  of  $1,860,703  and  a  debt  of 
$34,190. 

The  following  alphabetical  roster  of  residents  who 
did  military  service  for  Clinton  during  the  Rebellion 
is  doubtless  not  free  from  errors  or  omissions,  but  it 
is  the  result  of  many  revisions,  and  is  the  best  now  at- 
tainable. Names  are  followed  by  the  records  of  ser- 
vice in  the  •following  order:  the  number  of  regiment, 
Massachusetts  Infantry  being  understood  ^(unless 
iitherwise  stated),  the  letter  of  the  company,  the  age 
of  the  soldier  when  enlisted,  date  of  muster  in,  ex- 
l>('rience  of  soldier. 

CLINTON   SOLDIEHS. 

Aiiisdon,  Miircns  E.,  2d  H.  Artillery,  B;  2t  ;  JuljraS,  'M;  transferred  to 
Navy  May  17,  'M. 
■  11,  Henry  F.,  Wi  Cavnlry.     (Seo  Lancaster.) 

Ml,  Janice,  3d  H.  Artillery,  i';  26 ;   Sept.  IC,  '63  ;    discharged  for  dis- 
nliillly  Jlay  8,  '65. 
]3unnon,  Patrick,  63d,  I ;  32 ;  Oct.  18,  '62  ;  diachargcd  fur  disability  June 

29,  'la. 

Barnes,  James  F.,  3d  Caralry,  B  ;    27  ;    Jan.  C,  '04  ;    mustered  out  Sept. 

28,  '(a. 
Barnee,  Warren  P.,  22d,  in  band  ;  31  ;  Oct.  6,  'CI ;    diecliargcd  Aug.  11, 

'62 ;  ro-enliated  in  baud  of  Corpa  D' Afrique. 


Barllett,  Anaon  B.,  2d, D;18;    Hayifi, 'fll;   corporal;  transferred  to 

V.  S.  A.  April  2,  '63. 
Barllett,  Kzni  K.,  GOIli    (ono  hundred  day*),  F  ;  19;    July2(), 'fH;    died 

at  IndlunalHills  Oct.  Ill,  'M. 
Balleraun,   Zadoc  0.,  ISIIi,  C;    20;    Dec.  14, 'Gl  ;    killed  at   Anlieluu 

Scpl.  17,  '02. 
Belcher,  Tlioniaa  W.,  SM,  I;    30;    Del.  18,  '02  ;   wounded  at  Port  Hud- 
sun  ;  mustered  out  S4>pt.  2,  't'CI. 
Dell,  John.  S-lth,  A  ;  32;  July  13,  'H>;    wui.nded  at  Lynchburg  Juno 

IS,  'M  ;  mustered  out  June  10,  'OJ. 
Beniis,  Daniel  H.,  3Cth,  G  ;  .30  ;  August  8,  '02  ;  discharged  for  disability 

Nov.  9,  '0.1. 
Benson,  Mward  W.,  I6th,  C  ;    2»;    July  12, '61  ;   corporal;    sergeant; 

died  In  Clinton  Aug.  3,  '02. 
Bonney,  James  A.,  I.'ilb,  C;    25;    July  12, '61 ;    prisoner  at  Ball's  BlulT 

Oct.  21,  '01  ;  killed  at  Spotlsylvaula  May  31,  'U«. 
Dowers,   Francis  A.,  25lh,  C;    18;    Oct.  9,   01  ;    lost  right  arm  at  llill's 

Point,  N.  C,  and  dischargeii  for  wound  Oct.  13,  '0:). 
Bowers,   Henry  W.,  COth  (ono  hundred  days),  F  ;    I»  ;   July  20,  'M,  to 

Nov.  30,  '04. 
Bowman,  Samuel  M.,eist,  A;    25;    Sept.  26, '02;    sergeant;    nmstored 

out  July  27,  '03;  re-enllsted  in  57th  Dec.  20,  '03  ;  let  lleut.;  wounded 

by  shell  at  Petereburg,  and  died  July  20,  '64 ;  credited  to  Woix:e«ter. 
Bowman,  Henry,  15th,  C;  20;  Aug.  I,  '01  ;  captain  ;  prisoner  at  Ball's 

BluirOct.  21, '01;    nuyoritth  Aug.  6, '02;    declined;    colonel  30tU 

Aug.  22, '02;    resigned  July  27, '63;  appointed  a.-q.ni.  U.  S.  Vols. 

Fob.  29,  '04 ;  mustered  out  brevet-major  Aug.  15,  '66. 
Boyce,  James ;  record  not  found. 
Boynton,  .\lon7.o  P.,  30tl),  G  ;   40;    Aug.  11,  *02  ;  corporal;    discharged 

for  disability  Oct.  28,  '63. 
Brighani,  Jolin  D.,  loth,  C ;  27  ;  July  12,  '61  ;  corp.  ;  sergeant ;  wounded 

and  prisoner  at  Ball's  Biutf  Oct.  21, '61  ;   discharged  for  disability 

Doc.  10,  '02. 
Brighani,  Samuel  D.,  15lh,C;    40;    July  12, '61;    dischargeii   for  dis- 
ability Jan.  24, '03. 
Brocklemon,  Bernard,  25tb,  G  ;  38  ;  July  29,  '02;  wounded  al  Petersburg, 

in  leg.  June  15,  '04  ;  mustered  out  Oct  20,  '64. 
Brockleniun,  Christopher,  63d,  I;  30;  Oct.  18,  '02;  mustered  out  Sept. 

•2,  '63. 
Brooks,  Charles  R.,  7th  N.  H.,  K  ;    Dec.  19,  '61 ;   died  at  New  Boston, 

N.  II.,  Jan.  26,  "62. 
Brothers,  Ilippolyte  P.,  1st,  in  band  ;  26  ;  May  26,  '61 ;  discharged  July 

27, '62;   re-eulisted  in  47th,  E,  Nov.  6, '62 ;    mustered  out  Sept.  1, 

'63  ;  re-onlistud  Jan.  4,  '64. 
Brown,  Herbert  J.,  4tli  Cavalry,  C  ;'.19  ;  Jan.  6,  '64  ;  mustered  out  Nov. 

14, '06, 
Brysou,  William,  34th,   A;  .35;    July  31,  '02;    niustored    out  June 

10,  '1,5. 
Bugle,  Georgo  M.,  2d  H.  Artillery,  C ;  21 ;  Aug.  4,  '93;    discharged  for 

dis.ibilily  Slay  29,  'UTt. 
BurdotI,   Thonioa  E.,  20th,  D  ;   22;    Sept.  4, '61;    mustered  out  Sept. 

14,  '64. 
Bunlitt,   Cbariea  C.,63d,  I;    18;  .Oct.    18,   '62;     mustered  out  Sept. 

2, '63. 
Burgess,  James  F.,  I6th,  C;  SO;  July  12,  '61  ;  corporal ;  discharged  for 

disability  Jan.  7, '03. 
Burgess,  John  R.,  2d  N.  J.,  in  baud ;    3.3 ;    May  22,  '61,  to  Aug.  9,  '62 ; 

re-enlislod  in  40th,  B,  Oct.  22, '02,  to  July  29, '63;    re-enlleted  in 

27tli,   II,  Oct.    29,  '03;  captured  May   1.',,  '04,   at  Drewry's  Bluff; 

prisoner  at  Andersonvllle  ;  died  two  days  after  exchanged  at  Annap- 
olis, Bid.,  April  21,  '05  ;  credited  to  Holyoke. 
Burgess,  Thomas  H.,  I6tli,  C  ;    21 ;    July  12,  '01  ;  wounded  at  Antietam 

Sept.  17,  '62,  and  discharged  for  wound  Not.  16,  '02. 
Burke,  Patrick,  2l8t,  E; '22;    Aug.  23, '61 ;    wounded  at  Antietam  Sept. 

17,  '62 ;  re-enllsted  Jan.  2,  '04  ;  died  of  wounds  May  4,  '04. 
Burns,  Matthew,  loth  Illinois  Cavalry,  D;  Nov.  26,  '61 ;  sergeant ;  killed 

at  Richmond,  La.,  June  16,  '02. 
Burns,  Martin  F.,  3eth,  0 ;  25 ;  Aug.  20,  '02. 

Burns,  Thomas  J.,  34th,  B  ;  19;  Aug.  1,  '62  ;  died  June  10,  '64,  at  Pied- 
mont, A'a.,  of  wounds. 
Burl,  John,  99th  Penna. ;  41  ;  July  26,  '61 ;  discharged  May,  '62. 
Buss.  Elisha  O.,  16th,  C  ;  26  ;    July  12,  '01  ;    Ist  sergl.  ;   2d  lleut.,  Nov. 

14,  '02  ;    let  lieut.  March  15,  '63  ;    wounded  at  Gettysburs  and  died 

of  wound,  Clinton,  July  23,  '63. 
Callughan,  Thomas,  3d  Cavalry,  H  ;  36 ;  Jan.  5,  '64  ;  mustered  out  ]lay 

26,  '68. 
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Cameron,   Angus,  83d  N.    Y  ,   F  ;    May  27,  '61  ;    2d  lieut ;    l8t  lieut. ; 

captain  Jan.  27,  '62  ;  discharged  for  disability  April  23,  '63. 
Carrulb,  John   E.,  LSth,  C  :    19  ;  July  12,  '61 ;    wounded  at  Antietam 

Sept.  17,  '62  ;  discharged  for  disability  March  11,  '63  ;  re-enlisted  in 

2d  H.  Artillery,  M,  Dec.  28,  '63  ;  mustered  out  Sept.  3,  '65. 
Carter,  Alpheus  H.,  53d,  I ;  27  ;  Oct.  18,  '62  ;    mustered  out  Sept.  2,  '63. 
Carter,  Charles  W.,  63d,  I  ;  19  ;  Oct.  30,  '62  ;    drummer  ;  mustered  out 

Sept.  2,  '63. 
Caulfield,  Thomas,  15th,  C ;    24 ;   July  12,  '61  ;    prisoner  at  Antietam 

Sept.  17,  '62  ;  enlisted  again,  in  artillery. 
Chambers,  Hiram  A.,  15th,  C  ;    19;    July  12, '61 ;    killed  at  Antietam 

Sept.  17,  '62  ;  credited  to  Worcester. 
Champney,  Samuel  G.,  'iSth,  D  ;  19  ;  Aui<.  7,  '62  ;    died  in  N.  Y.  of  yel- 
low fever  Oct.  Ill,  '64  ;  credited  to  Grafton. 
Cheney,  Gilbert  A.,  2d,  D ;   23 ;  May  25,  '61 ;    wounded  at  Antietam 

Sept.  17,  and  died  of  wounds  Oct.  18,  '62  ;  credited  to  Newton. 
Chenery,  Frank  A.,  36th,  G  ;    23  ;    Aug.  11,  '62  ;    killed  at  Cold  Harbor 

June  3,  '64. 
Chenery,  James  P.,  15th,  I ;    19  ;    July  12,  '61 ;    corporal ;  prisoner  at 

Ball's  Blulf;  killed  at  Gettysburg  July  3,  '63. 
Childs,  .Vbrabara,  27th,  I ;  28  ;  Sept.  20,  '61,  as  from  Palmer  ;  re-enlisted 

Dec.  24,  '63 ;  promoted  2d  lieut.  May  16,  '65,  as  of  Clinton. 
Chipman,  Edward  S.,4th  Cavalry,  C  ;    39  ;  Jan.  6,  '64;    mustered  out 

Nov.  14,  '65. 
Clark,  Thomas,  22d,  G  ;  27  ;  Sept.  12,  '61 ;  discharged  for  disability  Nov. 

16,  '62. 
Clifford,  James,  15th,  E  ;  20  ;    March  21,  '64  ;    prisoner  at  Petersburg  ; 

transferred  to  20th,  E,  July  27,  '64  ;  mustered  out  June  30,  '65. 
Cohen,  William,  2l6t,  B  ;  19  ;    Aug.  23,  61;    wounded  in  Wilderness; 

re-enlisted  Jan.  2,  '64  ;  transferred  to  36th,  I ;  Aug.  3U,  '64  ;  to  66th, 

B,  June  8,  '65  ;  mustered  out,  corporal,  July  12,  '65. 
Cook,  Willis  A.,  15tli,  C  ;  32  ;  July  12,  '61  ;  sergeant ;  prisoner  at  Ball's 

Bluff;  discharged  for  disability  April  12,  '62. 
Coning,   Isaac  P.,  15th,  C  ;  24  ;    Aug.   12, '62;    wounded  at  Antietam  ; 

discharged  for  disability  March  19,  '63;    credited  to  West  Cam- 
bridge. 
Conway,  Francis,  4th  Cavalry,  C  ;  41 ;   Jan.  6,  '64  ;  mustered  out  Nov. 

14,  '65. 
Converse,  William  W.,  4th  Cavalry,  H  ;  27  ;  Feb.  18,  '64  ;  mustered  out 

Nov.  14,  '65. 
Cooper,  Rufus  K.,  loth,  C  ;  23  ;  July  12,  '61  ;  prisoner  at  Ball's  Bluff  ; 

wounded  at  Gettysburg  July  2,  '63  ;  mustered  out  July  28,  '64. 
Corcoran,  William,  15th,  F  ;  40  ;  July  12,  '61  ;  discharged  for  disability 

Feb.  15,  '62. 
Coulter,  John  T.,  25th,  A  ;  19  ;  May  9,  '62 ;    wounded  at  Drewry's  Bluff 

May  16,  '64  ;  mustered  out  Oct.  20,  '64. 
Coulter,  William  J.,  15th,  C  ;  20  ;  July  12,  '61  ;  corporal ;  sergeant ;  Ist 

lieut.   Nov.  21,  '63  ;    prisoner  at  Petersburg  ;    transferred  to  20th 

July  28,  '64  ;  mustered  out  March  12,  '65. 
Coyle,  Patrick,  53d,  I ;  33  ;  Oct.  18,  '62  ;  mustered  out  Sept.  2,  '63. 
Craig,  John  W.,  25th,  C  ;    19  ;    Sept  30,  '61 ;   discharged  for  disability 

March  12,  '63. 
Craig,  William  H.,  7th  U.  S.,  I ;  22. 
Craig,  Edward  C,  2d  N.  H.  ;  wounded  at  Antietam  ;    discharged  and 

enlisted  in  V.  B.  C. 
Creelman,  Matthew,  15lh  ;  21  ;  July  12,  '61. 

Cromett,  Hiram  A.,  Ist  Cavalry,  C  ;  35  ;   Sept.   17,   '61;    corporal;    re- 
enlisted  Jan.  1,  '64  ;  mustered  out  June  29,  '65. 
Grossman,  Willis  A.,  60th  (one  hundred  days),  F  ;    27  ;    July  20,  '64,  to 

Nov.  30,  '64. 
Gushing,  John  K.,  60th  (one  hundred  days),  F  ;    18  ;    July  20,  '64,  to 

Nov.  30,  '64. 
Cushing,  Charles  C.  ;  served  in  0.  S.  Navy. 

Cutler,  Charles  B.,  34th  ;    25  ;    Aug.  11,  '62  ;    sergt.-major  ;    2d  lieut. 
March  18,  '64  ;    1st  lieut.  May  1,  '65  ;    mustered  out  June  16,  '65  ; 
credited  to  Worcester. 
Cutting,  Orin  L.,  16th,  C  ;    29  ;    July  12,  "61 ;  discharged  for  disability 

Oct.  28,  '62. 
Daboll,  Briggs   M.,  loth,  C;    29;    July  12, '61 ;    corporal;    wounded  at 

Ball's  Bluff  Oct.  21,  '61  ;  discharged  for  disability  May  1,  '62. 
Davidson,  Alonzo  S.,  36th,  G  ;  22  ;  Aug.  II,  '62  ;  sergt. ;  sergt.-major  Oct. 
IR,  '63  ;  2d  lieut.  Aug.  2,  '63  ;  Ist.  lieut.  April  23,  '64  ;  capt.  June 
23,  '64  ;  mustered  out  June  8,  '65. 
Davidson,  Henry  L.,  15th,  C ;  24 ;  July  12,  '61;  re-enlisted  Feb.  13, 
'64 ;  transferred  to  20th,  E,  July  27,  '64  ;  mustered  out  July  16, 
'65  ;  credited  to  Sterling. 


Davidson,  Lucius  D.,  36th,  G ;  18  ;  Dec.  26,  '63 ;   died  March  28,  '64,  at 

Covington,  Ky.  ;   credited  to  Sterling. 
Davidson,  Charles  M. ;    in  q.m.'s  department ;    died  at  Nashville  Nov. 

22,  '64  ;  name  on  soldiers'  monument,  but  he  was  not  enlisted. 
Davenport.  Benjamin,  3d  Cavalry,  B  ;  25  ;  Jan.  5,  '64 ;    killed  Sept.  19 

'64,  at  Winchester.  ' 

Davis,  Frank  L.,  24th  N.  Y.  Cavalry?    died  March  11, '55  ;    record  not 

found. 
Delauy,  John,  2lBt,  B  ;  23  ;  Aug.  23,  '61,  for  Webster  ;    re-enlisted  Jan. 

2,  '64.  for  Clinton. 
Dexter,  Trustam  D.,  15th,  C  ;  27  ;  July  12,  '61 ;  wounded  at  Antietam  ; 

mustered  out  June  28,  '64. 
Dickson,  Joseph  S.,  16th,  C  ;  31  ;   July  12,  '61 ;    wounded  at  Antietam, 

and  discharged  for  wound  Dec.  16,  '62. 
Dickson,  Patrick  J.,  2l8t,  B  ;  22;    Aug.  23, '61;    wounded  at  Koanoke 

Island  and  at  New  Berne  ;  re-enlisted  Jan.  2,  '64;  trans,  to  36th,  I, 

Aug.  30,  '64  ;    to  56th,  A,  June  8,  '65  ;  mustered  out  July  12,  '65. 
Diersch,  William,  20th,  C  ;  41 ;  July  18,  "61 ;    killed  July  4,  '62.  at  Har- 
rison's Landing  by  accident. 
Dixon,  Edward,  60th  (one  hundred  days),  F  ;  18  ;    July  '20,  '64,  to  Nov. 

30,  '64. 
Donovan,  John,  30tli,  A  ;  21 ;  Oct.  1,  '61 ;  died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Oct. 

12,  '63. 
Dorrison,  Oscar  A.,  36th,  G  ;  20  ;  Aug.  12,  '62  ;  discharged  for  disability 

Dec.  23,  '64. 
Duncan,  Charles,  9th,  C ;  28  ;  June  11,  '61  ;  killed  at  Malvern  Hill  July 

1,'62. 
Eaton,  William  O.,  23d,  H  ;    23  ;    Dec.  4,  '61 ;    discharged  for  disability 

Aug.  14,  '63. 
Eccles,  Roger,  36th,  F ;    39  ;    Aug.  6,  '62  ;    prisoner  Oct.  2,  '64,  near 

Petersburg ;  died  Nov.  29,  '64,  at  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Eccles,  William,  16th,  C  ;  22  ;  July  12,  '61 ;  wounded  at  Antietam  Sept. 

17,  '62  ;  died  Jan.  4,  '63. 
Edgeriy,  Neman  0.,  15th,  C  ;  22  ;  July  12,  '61 ;  prisoner  at   Ball's  Bluff 

Oct.  21,  '61  ;  re-enlisted  in  4th  N.  H.  ?   wounded  at  Petersburg  and 

died  '64. 
Edeman,  Bernard  J.,  63d,  I ;  18 ;  Oct.  18,  '62,  to  Sept.  2,  '63  ;  re-enlisted 

in  2d  H.  Artillery,  M,  Dec.  24,  '63  ;  mustered  out  Sept.  3,  '65. 
Eblert,  Ferdinand,  25th,  G  ;    35  ;    Oct.  2,  '61 ;    discharged  for  disability 

March  4,  '63. 
Ellam,  John,  5th  Maine,  0 ;  40  ;  April  9,  '62,  to  Sept.  2,  '62. 
Fay,  John,  36th,  G  ;  23  ;  Aug.  14,  '62  ;  mustered  out  June  8,  '65. 
Field,  Lucius,  36th,  G  ;  22  ;  Aug.  18,  '62  ;  com.-sergt.  Oct.  15,  '62  ;  q.m.- 

sergt.  May  25,  '63  ;    2d  lieut.   Nov.  1,  '64  ;    Ist  lieut.  Nov.  13,  '64  ; 

a.-q.m.  ;  mustered  out  June  8,  '65,  as  2d  lieut. 
Finnessy,  James,  42d  N.  Y.     (See  Lancaster.) 
Fisher,   Abiel,  36th,  G  ;    18  ;    Aug.  18,  '62  ;    corporal ;    wounded  near 

Petersburg  June  22,  '64  ;  discharged  for  disability  Dec.  23,  '64. 
Fitts,  William  E.,  34th,   C  ;  25  ;    July  13,  '62  ;    corporal;    died  May  14, 

'65,  at  Sterling  ;  credited  to  Sterling. 
Flagg,  Frederick  E.,  36th,  G  ;  18  ;  Aug.  8,  '62  ;  prisoner  near  Knoxville, 

Tenn.,  Dec.  15,  '63  ;  died  at  Belle  Isle,  Va.,  March,  '64. 
Flagg,  Frederick,  36th,  G  ;  40  ;  Aug.  8, '62  ;   corporal;   sergeant;    dis- 
charged for  disability  Dec.  23,  '64. 
Flagg,  William  E.,  14th  Conn.,  B  ;    March  29,  '64  ;    transferred  to  2d 

Conn.   H.  Art.,  May  31,  '65  ;  mustered  out  Aug.  18,  '65. 
Frazer,  Charles,  16th,  C  ;  23  ;  July  12,   '61  ;    sergt. ;    2d  lieut.    Aug.  6, 

'62 ;  declined  ;  wounded  at  .\ntietam  Sept.  17,  '62. 
Frazer,  John,  15th,  C  ;   31;    July  12, '61;    killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17, 

1862. 
Freeman,  John  W.,  navy  ;   38;   Feb.  27, '63  ;  seaman  on  ship   '*Merci- 

dita;"  wounded  in  leg  off  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Nov.  7,  '63,  and  dis- 
charged for  wound  Feb.  1,  '64. 
Freeman,  Joshua,  15th,  C  ;  40  ;    July  12,  '61 ;   sergt.  ;    2d  lieut.  March 

19,  '63  ;  let  lieut.  Sept.  20,  '63;  mustered  out  July  29,  '64. 
Freeman,  William  T.,  63d,  I ;    33  ;    Oct.  18,  '62  ;    1st  sergt.  ;    2d  lieut. 

March  19,  '63;  resigned  March  26,  '63. 
Fuller,  Edward  M.,  34th,  F.     (See  Lancaster.) 
Fuller,  Alden,  16th,  C;  29  ;  July  12,  '61 ;  sergeant;    prisoner  at  Ball's 

Bluff ;  discharged  for  disability  March  19,  '63. 
Fuller,  Andrew  L.,  15th,  C  ;  37  ;  Aug.  1,  '61 ;  1st  lieut. ;    resigned  Oct 

7,  '61  ;  died  Sept.  10,  '67. 
Fuller,  John,  63d,  I  ;  28  ;  Oct.  8,  '62,  to  Sept.  2,  '63, 
Gallagher,  Thomas,  34th,  H  ;  34  ;   Dec.  7,  '63  ;    transferred  to  24th,  A 

June  14,  '65 ;  mustered  out  Jan.  20,  '66. 
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Oiitoljr,  John,  M  Otvalry,  H  ;   21;   Jan.  6, 'lU;   killed  at  Cedar  Creek, 

Va.,  SU-pt.  19,  '04. 
,         Gatcly,  Miirtin,  9tli,  K  ;    31;    June  II, 'Gl;    dlacliargiil   for  dlwbility 

Dec.  2J,  •!•,:. 
GlbtH>D%  Julin,  4th  Cavalry,  C;    33;    Jan.  6, '61 ;    died  July  15, 'M,  at 

Hlrhinond,  Va, 
I        Glbbonn,  Patrick,  .-Uth,  D ;  24  ;  Dec.  7,  '63  ;  tranirerred  to  24th,  A,  June 

14,  '6't ;  mustered  out  Jaa.  2t>,  *G6. 
Giffonl,  lli-nry  A.,  3i.th,  G  ;  41  ;  Aug.  8,  '(',2  ;  miutertHl  out  June  8,  '65. 
Ouddard,    Arlenias   W.,  4tli   Cavalry,    C  ;    21 ;  Jan.   6,  'G4  ;    aergeant ; 

chief  bugler  July  7,  'lio  ;  mustered  out  Nov.  14,  'ti&. 
Gonlon,  Juhn,  29th,  E ;    .35 ;    Sept.  %\   '61 ;    discharged    for  disability 

.\ug.  1,  '62,  and  (lied  at  home  Sept.  6,  '62. 
<"r,i.|y,  Patrick,  4ih  Cavalry,  C;   30;  Jan.  6,  '64;  mustered  out  Nov.  14, 

i»i6:>. 
.  r.tJy,  Thomas,  1 1th,  B ;  18  ;   June  13,  '61  ;  mustered  out  June  24,  '64. 
i.ruichen,  Bernard,  20tb,  C;  21  ;  Aug.  20,  '61. 
Graiclieu,  K<lirard,  25th,  G  ;  26  ;  July  2!t,  '62 ;  discharg<]d  fur  disability 

Aug.  as, '63. 
Graichen,  Frank,  15tb,  C  ;  28  ;    Aug.  27,  '61 ;    wounded  at    Ball's  Bluff 

Oct.  21,  '61 ;  discharged  for  dliiabilily  May  2,  '62  ;    re-enlisted   Dec. 

'24,  '63,  in  2d  H.  Artillery,  M  ;  mustered  out  Sept.  3,  '6'i. 
Graichen,   Guatave,  15th,  C ;   22  ;  July  1'2,  'lil  ;    wuiinde<l  at  Antietam 

Sept.  17,  '6.',  and  discharged  for  wound  Dec.  4,  '6'2. 
Green,  Asa  \V.,  191b,  F ;  ;!2  ;  Jan.  3U,  '62  ;   wounded  at  Fredericksburg 

Dec.  13, '62;    transferred  to   V.    B.    C.  Sept.   ^6, '03;    credited   to 

Haverhill. 
Green,  Franklin  W.,  19lh,  F  ;  21  ;   Jan.  25,  '62  ;   wounded  Juno,  '62,  in 

leg,  and  discharged  for  disability  Feb.  19,  '63. 
Oreeuwood,  Henry,  I5lh,    C  ;  25  ;    prisoner  at  Hall's  Bluff  Oct.  21,  '61  ; 

re-enlisted  Fob.  '29,  '64  ;    transferred  lo  2Ulh  July  '27,  '64,   tu  Signal 

Corps;  mustered  out  Aug.  16,  '(;&. 
' :  runibacher,  Moritz,  2Sth,  G  ;  32  ;  Oct  17,  '61  ;  corporal ;  killed  at  Cold 

Harbor  June  3,  '64. 
liiill.  Augustus  M.,  21st,  E  ;  22 ;  discharged  by  G.  C.  M.  Sept.  27,  '62. 
liitll,Jo<ieph,  3d  Cavalry,  B;  '20;    Jan.S,'64;    died  at  Morgunza  Bond, 

La.,  Juno  19,  '64. 
II  indiey,  Juhn,  34th,  B  ;  19;  Aug.  1,  '62;  muslereil  out  June  16, '(% 
I  lapgoud,  Charles  11.,  l.Mh,  C;  20:  July  12,  '61  :  wounded  at  Antietam 

Sepi.  17,  '6J  ;  transferred  to  V.  R.  C.  Feb.  15,  'fH. 
ILirrington,  Edward  F.,  53d,  K  ;  20  ;  Oct.  17,  '62,  lo  Sept.  2,  '63. 
M^irris,  Charles  B.,  5l8t.  C  ;  19  ;  Sept.  25,  '62 ;  mustered  out  July  27,  '63. 
lUrtweli,  Charlw  H.,  3<l  Cavalry,  U  ;    32  ;    Jan.  6,  '64  ;  discharged  for 

disability  Oct.  M,  '64. 
Hastings,    Lyman  U.,  30th,    G  ;  21 ;    Aug.  6,  '62  ;  died    at   Falmouth, 

Va  ,  Jan.  16,  '63. 
Hustings,  William  A.,  36th,  G  ;  20  ;  Aug.  6,  '62;  corporal.;  mustered  out 

June  H,   -Ik-,, 
llnyes,  F.dwani  K.  (2d  Jf.  Y.  Cavalry,  A ;  21  ?) ;  record  not  found. 
I  I^iyes,  Junius  D.,  15th,  C;    '24;    Dec.  14,  '01 ;  discharged  for  disability 

Nov.  10,  '62 ;  drafted  and  paid  comiuulatiun  July,  '0.1. 
Head,  James,  28th,  G ;  23  ;  Dec.  30,  '61  ;  mustered  out  April,  °65. 
Hialey,  Martin,  3d  Cavalry,  U  ;  28  ;  Jan.  5,  '64  ;  mustered  out  Juno  27, 

1805. 
Henry,  Ebcn  S.,22d,  band;    27;  Oct.  5, '61  ;    discharged  Feb.  21,  '62, 

for  disability. 
Henry,  George    I.,  loth,  0  ;    20  ;    July  12,   01  ;    tninferrod   to  V.  K.  C. 

Jan.  15,  '04  ;  mustered  out  July  14,  *65. 
HIggins,  Timothy,  34th,  B  ;    3li ;    Aug.  1,  "62  ;   discharged  for  disability 

Jan.  16,  °63  ;    rc-eulisted   in   .'>7th.  A,  Jan.  4,  '04  ;    wounded    near 

Spotlsylvania  June,  '04  ;    transferred  to    V.  R.  C. ;    mustered   out 

Feb.  z5,  '65. 
Iloban,  John,  7th   N.  H.,A;    Oct.  W, '01 ;    woundo-l  July  18, '63  ;    re- 

enlisled  Feb.  27,  '64 ;  died  at  Fortress  Monroe  Nov.  II,  '64. 
lloblis,  Charles  P.,  Ilth,  B;  17  ;  Juno  13,  '61. 
llofflnuo,  Charles,  .">3d,  I;  32;  Oct.  18, '62 ;    wounde.1  at  Port  Hudson  ; 

ntuslore<l  out  Sept.   '2,  *63. 
Ilulhrook,   Charles   E.,  lath,  C;    19  ;  July  12, '61  ;    killed  at  Antietam 

Sept.  17, '62. 
Holbroik,  John  W.,  34th,  A  :  36  ;  July  .31,  '6i;  killed  April  6, '6.^ 
ll.'lden,  Francis  T.,  3d  Cavalry,  B  ;    Jan.  S, '64  ;    1st  Fergt.  ;    mustered 

out  .\ug    III,  "65. 
IKilder,  William  P.,  53d,  I;   -41;    Oct.  18 ;    discharged  Nov.  5,  62,  for 

disability. 
Ilulllban.  Michael,  2l5t,  B  ;  '27  ;  transferred  to  4lh  I".  S.  C.  Oct.  ti,  '62. 
Il^ilm.in,  Herman,  25th,  G  ;  34  ;  July  25,  '62  ;  loat  leg  before  Petersburg 

June  >."),  IH  ;  dischai-god  Juue  17,  '65. 
•") 


Holmao,  Henry  B.,  ISth,  C;  19  ;  July  12,  '61 ;   wounded  twice  at  An- 
tietam Sept.  17,  '62;  discharged  Dec.  6,  '62  ;    killed  by  fall  in  Wor- 
cester Feb.  20,  '64. 
Holnian,  Joseph  F.,  15th,  C;  20;    July  12,  '01  ;  musleml  out  July  28, 

186  L 
Uoughlon,  Augustine  F.  ;  1st  Cavalry,  D  ;    38;    Oct.  19, '61  ;    niustere<l 

out  Oct.  3,  '64. 
Houghton.  Frank  E.,  lotb,  C ;  18 ;  July  12,  '01  ;  nMnlisted  in  Rickelt's 

Battery,  1st  Light  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. ;  killed  at  St.  Mary's  Church 

June  21,  '64. 
Houghton,  Nathaniel  T,  36th,  I ;  18,  Aug.  8, '62;  musician;  mustered 

out  June  8,  '65. 
Houghton,  Warren,  3d  H.  Artillery,  E  ;  .32  ;  Aug.  27, '63;  mustered  out 

April  0,  '05. 
Howard,  Fninklin,  Ist  Cavalry,  C  ;  43  ;  Sept.  23,  '01  ;    discharged  Fob. 

17,  '6:1,  for  disability. 
Howard  George  U.,  :)d  Cavalry,  B ;  18 ;  Jan.  5,  '<'>4  ;  wounded  In  shoulder 

at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Sept.  19,  '64 ;    discharged  for  disability  July  5, 

18|-..'i. 
Howanl,  James  O.,  15th,  C  ;  19;  prisoner  at  Ball's  Bluff;  re-enlisted  in 

llickett's  Battery,  Ist  Light  Artillery,  U.  8.  A.  ;    mustered  out  June 

1!4,  '64. 
Howarth,  James.  21st,  B  ;  27  ;  Aug.  23,  '61 ;  mustered  out  Aug.  30,  '64 ; 

credited  to  Springfield. 
Howe,  Charles  H.,  30th,  I ;  18  ;  Aug.  15,  *62  ;    prisoner  near  Rutledge, 

Tenn.,  Dec.  15,  'tl.3,  and  died  at  Andersonvillo,  Ga. ,  Aug.  27,  *64. 
Hubbard,  George,  21st,  B ;  22 ;  Aug.  23,  '01 ;    discharged  Sept  14,  '01, 

for  disability. 
Hunt,  Andrew  J.,  15th,  C  ;    28 ;    July  12,  '61  ;    trans.    Aug.  8,   '61,   to 

Western  gunboat  flotilla  ;    mustered  out  Aug.  0,  '64. 
Hunt,  George  W.,  15th,  C ;  18  ;  July  12,  '61  ;  discharged   for  disability 

Dec.  4,  'ra. 
Hurley,  O.  Thomas,  Jr.,  61st,  I;    18;    Jau.  2^1, '65  ;    mustered  out  July 

16, '65. 
Jameson,  Calvin,  21st,  E  ;  33  ;  Aug.  23,  '62  ;    discharged  for  disability 

Slarch  16,  '63. 
Jaquith,  AmoeS.,  15th,  C;  July  12,  ;61  ;    prisoner  at  Ball's  Bluff  Oct. 

21,  '01;  mustered  out  July  29,  '04. 
Jefls,  Albert  N.,  15th,  C ;  20  ;  July  12,  '01  ;    enlisted  Nov.  12,  '02,  in 

U.  S.  A. 
Jewelt,  George  H.,  36th.  G  ;  24  ;  Aug.  14,  '02  ;  discharged  for  disability 

Feb.  28,  '63  ;  drafted  in  Worcester  July  11,  'la,  and  served  in  •2d  Co. 

bltarpshooters  until  July  3,  '«'>4. 
Kelly,  John,  2il  Conn  ,  A  ;  20  ;  May  7,  '61  ;  discharged  Aug.  7,  '61. 
Kenney,  Thomas,  5:ld,  I ;  18  ;    Oct.  18,  '62,  to  Sept.  2,  'I'J ;    re-enlisted 

Feb.  10,  'M.  in  21st,  B  ;  transferred  to  30tb,  I,  and  5Glh,  A,  June  8, 

'6^  ;  mustered  out  July  12,  "05. 
Kidder,  William  II.,  53d,  I  ;  23;  Oct.  18,  '02. 
King,  Robert,  3d   Cavalry,  B ;  45  ;  Jan.  5,  '04  ;  corporal  ;  wounded   ot 

C«lar  Creek,  Va  ,  Sept.  18,  '64  ;  mustered  out  Sept.  28,  '05. 
King,  W.  Robert,  .3d  H.  Artillery,  E;  19;  Aug.  13,  '63  ;  sergeant;  mus- 
tered out  Sept.  18,  '65. 
Kirchner,  John,  15th,  C;  31 ;  July  1'2,  '61  ;  probably  drownoil  at  Ball's 

Bluff  Oct.  21, '61. 
Klein,   Eiiwanl,  25th,  O ;  25 ;  Oct.  7,   '61  ;  wounded  at   Port  Walthall, 

Va.,  May  6,  '64;  muslereil  out  Oct.  20,  '64. 
Klein,  William  F.,  25th,  G  ;  30  ;  Oct.  7,  '01 ;  died   Nov.  3,  '62,  at    Now 

Berne,  N.  C. 
Kliiasaner,    Herman,   25tfa,  G ;  28 ;    Oct.    4,   '61 ;    mustered    out   Oct 

211,  '04. 
Koehler,    Carl,    2.'ith,    G ;  38 ;  Oct.    3,    '61  ;  reenlisteil  Jan.   19,    '64  ; 

wounded  at   Port   Walthall,   Va ,  May   0,  '64  ;  mustered  out   July 

13,  '65. 

Kobnie,  Frederick.  25th,  G;  22;  Oct.  8, '01 ;  corporal;  killeil  at  Col.l 

Harbor,  Va,  Juno  :i, '64. 
Lakin,  Pavid,  Navy  ;  26  ;  seaman  on  "  Schacknhan  "  Aug.  01  ;  master's 

male  ;  a  non  resident. 
Lammlein,  Carl,  53d,  I ;  40 ;  Oct.  18,  '62,  to  Sept.  2,  '03. 
Larkin,  Alfred  O.,  4th  Cavalry,  C  ;  21 ;  Jan.  0,  '04 ;  mustered  out  Nov. 

14,  'e.'i. 

Lawrence,  SewcU  T.,  ^Sd,  H  ;  31 ;  Oct.  5,  '01 ;  discharged  for  disabillly 

Aug.  11,  '62. 
Laythe,Gilman  \V.,  1.5th,  C;  23;  .Inly   12,   '61;  wounded  at   Antietam 

Sept.  17,  '02  ;  discharged  for  disability  March  6,  'Kl. 
Laytbe,  Oron   A.,  15ib,  G;  2.5:  Aug.  12,    '62;  wounileil   at   Antietam 

Sept.  17,  '62  ;  discharged  fur  disability  March  14,  '63. 
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Leopold,  Wo,f6..g.  2«h,  G  ;  29  ;  Sep..  16,  '6.  ;  sergeant ;  mustered  out 

Oct.  20, '64. 
Le.HBeoJa.in.5thC.vai.y  C;25,  MaylB    64.  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Lindbart,  Christian,  25th,  G  ,  3t ,  Oct.   '.    "' • 

Island  Feb.  8.  '02  ;  dUcbarged  for  disab.l.ty  March  Id    b3. 

isiBDu  jc       ,  r.  97-  lulv  29.  '62:  wounded  at  Peters 

Linenkemper,  Henry,  2oth,  G ,  2T  ,  July  -»  • 

hnrir  Va    July  12,  '64  ;  mustered  out  Oct.  20,   64. 

burg,  va.,  Ju  y     ,        ,  „onnded  at  Antietam  Sept. 

"°1  ".ran^p^^lne'r  ■,  ^uiedl GeUysbirg  July  2,  '63  :  credited  to 

Love'^rrncis.  3d  Cavalry,  B ;  24 ;  Jan.   5,  '64  ;  died  a  prisoner  at 

Salisbury,  N.C.,  Feb.  21, '65.  ,  ™.,  ,„  V    R  C 

Lowe,  The«ioro  E.,  15th,  C  ;  21  -,  July  12,  '61 ;  transferred  to  V.  B.  C. 

Lowrie%Vi'.lit,2dH.  Artillery,  M  .  IS ;  Dec.   24,   '63-,  mustered  out 

Sept.  3, '6c.  «.o,mded  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.. 

Lyle,  Alexander,  16th,  C  ;  29,  July  1-,   Di  ,  » 

May  31, '62  ;  discharged  for  disability  Sept.  18,  bi. 
Madden.  John,  42d  N.  Y.  ;  record  not  found, 
iw  .1.1  „  Th/^iKflfl  42d  NY?  record  not  found. 
uZ:lZi:^B:  21  ;  Aug.  23,  '61 ;  discharged  for  disability  Jan. 

16,'63.  claimed  by  I,a„<^,er.  ,^         ,^^,,,^,,  f„,  disability 

Makepeace,  Hiram,  loth,  L  ,  i< ,  J"iy  ^-,  "'  • 

Male;;'jl.'lvy;  25^.1ay2VM--:;;^^        ^^^^^,  „„, 
Malley,  Edward,  loth,  C,  .:u ,  Juiy  i-,    "^ . 

Ma.o:Iy,''^Lirick,2Ut,  B;  28-,  Ang.   23,  '61 ;  wounded  a.  Chanti.ly ; 

.rankrred  to  V.  B.  C.  May  10,  '63  ;  re-enlisted  Jan^  5    65. 
Maloy,  Edward,  24th,  C  ;  24;  Sept.  7.  '61  ;  re-enl.sted  Jan.  4,  64  , 

at  h"-"' •''P';"  "•  '^/      .  ,  ,^2  .  „„„ered  out  June  16,  '05. 

Maloy,  Patrick,  34  hB  •     »  •  A'^S- J.  ^^  ■  ,„^  .j^.i.i.y 

""'^ih.  3,' '^T're  er,U.!d  in  34^.^,  d;c.  16,  '63  ,  transferred  to  24th. 

A   June  14,  '66  ;  mustered  out  Jan.  20,  '66. 
Marshall,  James,  26th,  C  ;  25  ;  Oct.  2,  '61. 

,..  «.     1   la.i,  o-  •2'i-  Au£  6. '61:  mustered  out  Jnne  8,   65. 

Matt'or^hrcey%?i5.h.band,  22;  July  12.  '61;  discharged  Ang. 

Maynari,  Waldo  B.,  15th,  C;  23;  wounded  at  Antietam  Sept.  17, '62 

and  died  of  wound  Oct.  2, '62;  credited  to  Northborongh. 
McGee!pr.ri:k.36,h.  G  ;  36;  Aug.  13,  '61  ;  discharged  for  disability 

McG^r:!'h.'Henry,36,b.  G;  25;  Aug.  13,  '61;  diedat  Crab  Orchard.  Ky., 

Oct.  10    M.  '62;  on   "Juniata,"   "Sonoma" 

"^rd^.t";e7disch:;gfd"Ju"'  27,  '6I,  ba^mg  vomnteered  for 

Mc=:^-r7;;b,C;,8;Junen,'61;discharged.rdis. 

Mo;!t;;:Ja:::s^'-taUon  Binemen.  C;  23;  May  19.  '61,  to  Aug. 

McB^bit'john,  21at,  B  ;  32;  Aug.  23,  '61  ;  lost  right  arm  at  Chantilly 

Spnt  6  '62,  and  discharged  Nov,  14,    62. 
Meebrn,Patri*.21st,B;  22;  Aug.23,'61  ;  wounded  a.  Chantilly  and 

SDOtt6vlvania;musteredout  Aug.  :iO, '64.  .      .  ,  „„ 

r.  .  ,^     ,j3    prisoner  in  retreat  from 

Messier,  Enos   34lb,   U  ,  -(  ,  !'<:>-       ■         '  ■- 

Lvnchburg,  and  died  at  Andersonville  Sept.  2.i,   64. 
Miller!  August  25th,  G  ;  40;  Oct.  3.  '61  ;  discharged  for  disability  May 

'^'   "*■  .    T,     ,c.i,    r-m-kae    12    '62 ;  wounded  at  Antietam 
"%^eprin2mre;ea-j;f;^V04;credi.edtoB^ 
Miner,  Dwight.  36th,   G;  18;  Aug.   1.  '62 ;  transferred  to  V.  E.  C. 

MoeUeT HenryT25th.  G  ;  29  ;  Oct.  1.  '61 ;  discharged  for  disability 

Moo^:ci!;Hes  W.,  63d,  I ;  32 ;  Oct.  18.  '62  ;  corporal ;  sergeant ;  wounded 

at  Port  Hudson  June  U,  '63  ;  mustered  ont  Sept.  2.  83. 
Morgan,  James  A.,  36th,  (J,  io  ,  ''"B-      i        ' 

nuarlera;  mustered  out  Junes,  '65.  „,  n.,n 

Morgan,  Paul  C,  ^d  K.  H.,  E  ;  18  ;  Sept.  2,  '61 ;  lost  right  an    a   B,,, 

L;  Aug.  29.  '62.  and  discharged  No,  10,  '62 ;  re-enlisted  in  '* .  R. 

C  July  14,  '6:1;  mustered  out  Jan.  22, '64. 
Moulton,  Charles  H.,  21st.  E;  18;  Aug.  23,  '01. 


I  13th  N.  T.  Cavalry, 


Muir,  George,  16th.  C  ;  21 ;  July  12.  '61 ;  served  i 

B  Anril  13,  '63  ;  trannsfelTed  to  V.  B.  C.  , ,  „,        „ 

Miiilt,  Fra„..'25.h,  G;  27  ;  Sept.  26, '61  ;  killedat  Arrowfield  CburC. 

MuUer','Y;iei!iine,  25th,  G ;  40 ;  Oct.  1,  '61;  discharged  for  disability 

May  31   '63.  T,  .  ,„  .  AoB  1    '62  ;  corporal  ;  wounded  at 

Needham.  James  A.,  34th,  B  ,  19  ,  Aug.  i,    o^  ,        l~ 

Piedmont,  Va  ,  June  5,  '64,  and  near  Strasburg,  Va     Oct.  13,  64  , 

prisoner  and  escaped  ;  discharged  for  disability  April  17,  6d 
NiclilsGeorgeS..  4,h   Cavalry.  G  ;  39 ;  Jan.  27.  '64;  mustered  out 

Nov.  14. '65.  „     ,    o   ,rQ 

r>„Han   Thomas  53d  1-40;  Oct.  18, '62.  to  Sept.  2.    63. 
Ogden.  Thomas,  o3a  1.       ,  ^  mounded  at  Antietam 

Olcott,  Hervey  B..  15th.  C  29  ,  Bee.    14         .  .^i ;  mustered 

and  Gettysburg  ;  transferred  to  ^N  .  B.  C.  March   lo,    <,    , 

°"'^"-"\r=36rt'"r.'rg.^"  •62;"on.oral;    sergeant; 

"'"'J'on^deTneTr'plthurgfut  lieut.  j'uly  7.  '64;    discharged  for 

wounds  Pec.  23,  '64,  as  sergeant.  ,      »  „      oo  vi 

T.  ,.1,1  I    2d  D-  "3-  May  25, '61;  mustered  out  May  28,  64. 

0:rBr '  63d!  I  ;^7f  Oct.  l  -^2  ;  wouuded  at  Port  Hudsou  ;  mus 

Orr.'^nC!t,  «ri  ;  25;  Oct.  18,  '62 ;  sergeant ;  mustered  out 
Osgo^Georg;  F.,   15th,  c  ; '22;  Aug.  12, '62  ;  wounded  and  prisoner 

at  AntietamSept.  17,  '62  ;  killed  at  Gettysburg  July  2,  6.3. 
Osg-^dfoiLs..  15.h.C;  22;  Julyl2.'61;  wounded  in  arm  at  Antietam 

'^^\;\''';tbT'n'jut"f;:m^e:edo„tJune21,'64. 
^rr"::!:^Ci;,39;riS:.62;wounded  at  Port  Hudson; 

mustered  out  Sept.  2, '63.  j  „.,,  t„„.  M   '65 

^j       A  -.c.i,   r-  iq.  Anir  6  '62:  mustered  out  June  «,   do. 
r:::;"W""2d'H.' A'rS  M;'i9;  I-ec.  24.  '63;  mustered 

out  June  21. '65. 
Patrick,  George  Henry.    (See  Lancaster  soldiers.) 
Pease,  Henry  C,  26.h,  E  ;  18  ;  Oct.  6,  '61  ;  transferred  to  4th  La.  as  -d 

Per"';:e!S:w!'3-,- -=—.—--'=  ^'^^  ^'  ""^- 
renton,  Va.,Nov.l3  '62^  .gi ;  re-enlisted  Jan.  2,   '64  : 

Pinder,  C»>v.n.  21s  G  ^^  '  ^3^,^  ,„  , ',,_  h,  June  8,  '66;  mus- 
transferred  to  outu,  IV,  A"B- *'"i   "'f  '     '  ,  »„-,., 

teredoutJulyli,  '«;  belonged  to  Ashburnham,  but  second  term 

of  service  credited  to  Clinton-  ^^  ^^,,_^  ^^   _,„„^ 

Pratt,  George,  34th,  G  ,  18  ,  Jan.  •*.  oi , 

u  '65  ;  mustered  out  Jan.  20.  '66.  ,  ^  .  01  'ai 

'  ,     .     .R.i.    H  ■  •?!  •  Auir  7  '61  ;  discharged  Oct.  24,  63. 

p™.t.  Nelson  L   A.     6th,  U     21 ,  Aug^  7  ,    ,^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,„_ 

Put,fn';:ol?geT.I,.,15tb.C;21;rec.    14,   '61  ;  discharged   for  dis- 

ability.Dec   17,  '62.  ^       ,^^    ^^^^^_^^  ^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^ 

''""Brrs^Z^o";.",    ei;  enlistedifiBickett'sBattery,  U.  S.   Light 

.    .  ^Thn -r  b"-;"  ArgT'BlT'— '  -  BuH  Buu  Aug.  30. 
'*""":2!  ree',:;!:ted  Jan.'  2,   •64;'wou;ded  June  3,  '64,   at  Bethesda 

Chiirrh   and  died  June  9,  '64. 

Churcn,  an  wounded  at  Arrowfield 

Rauscher,  George.  25lh,   G,  ^^  •  ^"'^  f'         ' 

ChurchMay9,'64;  niusteredoi.   Oct.    0        ._^_^^_^  «t  Port  Hudson 

"''VTandj;      14  ''6l;  m:s;eredo,it'sept.2.'e3;  dledJune.'66^ 
BeidTe  Aibi"z4,,  G  ;  26  ;  Oct.  3, '61  ;  discharged  for  disability  Marcl 


'"'  '""„.  ...     „«.,  r  .  il-  Oct  1  '61  ■  sergeant  ;  wounded  at  Col( 
Beischer,  Philip.  26th,  G  ,  3o ,  Oct.  '•  "'  ■       >;         ' 

"^T\^;:s'rru:'F"\9"';Cr'"N"»--  -■  va. 
"^":::;er.::yi;-;-"---^---^'^-^"^^ 

died  Aug.  22,  '64.  killed  at  Port  Hudson  Jun 

Roberts,  Thomas.  63d.  1 .  ^»  .  "ci.  10,  "   , 

"'  ''^^«     ,v  S    36th   G  •  31  ;  Aug.  22,-62  ;  2d  lieut.  ;  Jan.  30.  '6! 
^"Tli^u?    — Ti'n'^adlt  bL  springs.  Tenn.,  Oct.  10. '63 

dtharged  for  disability  July  7,  '64  ;  served  later  in  navy. 
„,.~rles  G.,   16th,   C  ;  28  ;  Aug^  12    '62;  corpora. ;  prisoner  , 

cold  Harbor,  V.;mus.ered^out  May  1 ,    ^60^  ,^^  ^  ^^^^__^^^^ 

Sargent,  George  E.  2d  U.   Ariiiieij, 

for  disability  May  26,  '65. 
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s.irgent,  Henry  B.,  15th,  0  ;  10  ;  July  12,  '01 ;  diachsrged  for  dinibillty 

Fob.  Il,'63;  r(MnlUtedio2<lU.   Artillery,   M,   Dec.  2-1, 'G3 ;  mui- 

lered  out  Sept.  3,  '05. 
S  irRent,  Renzo  B.,  2<1  H.  Artillery  ;  .\ae.  17,  '61  ;   tmnarerred  to  17th, 

G,  Jhh.  16,  '6%  aa  of  Do8ton  ;  mustered  out  July  ^U  ''^■'>. 
s  iwyor,  Oeorge  E.,  'i'.th,  A  ;  23  ;  May  7,  '02  ;  re-enli«tc<l  Feb.  25,   'M  ; 

niuslvrt'il  out  July  13,  '05. 
.«.i\vyer,  George  E.,  OOtb,  F ;  20  ;  July  20,  '04,  to  Nor.  30,  "ei. 
Siiuycr,  Joniithun, 'iSd,  H  ;  42;  Dec.   4,  '01;  wagoner;  diacbarged   for 

dimbllity  il»y  9,  'Ci  ;  died  at  Clinton  May  29,  '0.!. 
s.  hleitor,  Darius,  31st,  II ;  33  ;  Jan.  21,   '02  ;  re-enlisted  Fob.   17,   '04  ; 

niuntered  out  in  D  Sept.  9,  '05. 
s.  husarr,  Joseph,  23th,  G  ;  40;  Sept.  10,  '01  ;  prisoner  at  Cold  Harbor, 

Vu.,  June  3,  '64  ;  died  at  Kichmond,  Va.,  Aug.  10,  '64. 
.'^rhwnni.  Ferdinand.  2.itb,   G ;  35 ;  Oct.   7,  '01  ;  wuuiide<l  at   Roanolto 

Isluuil  Feb.  8,  '02  ;  discharged  fur  disability  Jan.  10,  '03. 
~!iiiw,  John, 7th,  A  ;  39  ;  June  15,  '61  ;  diacharged  fur  dlsabilily  July  20, 

'02  ;  credited  to  Somerset, 
~hiiw,  John,  Jr.,  Tlh,  A  ;  18  ;  June  16,  '61. 
Ml)ley,  Joliu,  Navy  ;  '25  ;  Aug.  10,  '02,  on  steam  sloop  "  Juniata  ;"  dis* 

charged  Dec.  4,  '0:1. 
Smith,  Augustus  E.,  5th,  I,  18;  Sept.  16, '62,  to  July  2, '63  ;  re-enlisted 

in  2d  H.  Artillery,  M,  Dec.  '24,  '63 ;  mustered  out  Sept.  3,  '06. 
^mith,  Alfred,  15lh,  C  ;  '27  ;  Aug.  7,  '62  ;  wounded  nt  Autietam  Sept.  17, 

'02  ;  re  enlisted  Feb.  19,  '01 ;  transferred   to  20tb,  E,  July  27,  '04  ; 

mustered  out  July  10,  '65. 
Smith,  Francis  E.,  15th,  C  ;  18  ;  July  1-2,  '01  ;  died  at  David's  Island,  N. 

Y.,  July '23,  '02. 
Smith,  George  W,,  2d  H.  .\rtillory,  M ;  19  ;  Dec.  24,  "63  ;  mustered  out 

S'pt.  3,  '05. 
Smith,  Jamea,  30th,  F  ;  34  ;  Aug.  7,  '62  ;  corporal  ;  wounded  at  Jack- 
son, Mi«8.,  July  11,  '03;  mustered  out  June  8,  '05. 
Smith,  John,  15tb,  0  ;  '27  ;  July  12,  '01 ;  prisoner  at  Ball's  Bluff  Oct.  21, 

'61;  wounded  at  Gettysburg ;  transferred  to  V.  R.  C  Jan.  14, '64  ; 

mustered  out  July  28,  '64  ;  re  enlisted  and  died  at  Rainsfurd  Island, 

Bustun. 
Spiisser,  Christian,  20lh,  H  ;  33  ;  Aug.  21,  '61  ;  Imnsferred  to  V.  R.  C. 

Aug.  19,  '63  ;  creditetl  to  Lawrence, 
>l>p|8>er,  Gottfried  C,  '20tb,  C ;  36  ;  Sept.  4,  '01  ;  died  on  steamer  "  Com- 
modore" Sept.  18,  '62. 
S|K>isser,  Gottfried,  '25th,  G  ;  28  ;  Sept.  25,  '61  ;  wounded  at   Petersburg, 

Va.,Junu  18.  '64;  mustered  out  Oct.  20,  '61. 
Spencer,  Jonas  H.,  15th,  F;  18;  July  12,  '61  ;  discharged   Nov.   20,  '62 

lo  enlist  in  U.  S.  A. 
StaUBS,  Lewis,  5;ld,  I  ;  28  ;  Oct.  18,  '02. 
Stearns,  Amos  E.,  25th,    A  ;  28 ;  Sept.   II,  '61  ;  missing  since  May  10, 

'04  ;  cre<lited  to  Worcester. 
Stearns,  George  F.,  26th,  A  ;  22  ;  Sept,  10,  '01  ;  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor, 

Va,,  June  3,  '64  ;  mustered  out  Oct.  '20,  '01. 
Suwart,  Luther  E.,  21sl,  G  ;  19 ;  Aug.   Zi.  '01 ;  wounded  at  Autietam. 

Sept.  17,  '02;  re-enlisted  Jan.  '2,  '61 ;  wounded  nt  Cold  Harbor,  Va., 

June  2,  '04,  leg  amputated  and  discharged  Oct.  10,  '05. 
Su.ne,  Louis  L.,  60th,  F  ;  19  ;  July  2(),  '04,  lo  Nov.  30,  '04. 
Sum,  Michael,  '251b,  G  ;  28 ;  Oct.  1,  '01 ;  killed  at  Peteniburg,  Va.,  June 

18, '1)4. 
Thurman,  Charles,  34lh,  D;  30;  July  3, '02 ;  musician;  mustered  out 

Juue  10,  '06. 
Thurniun,  Charles  H..  53d,  I ;  42  ;  Oct.  18,  '62  ;  killed  at  Fort  Brislaud, 

La.,  April  13,  'O:). 
Toole,  Austin,  22d,  G  ;  21  ;  Sept.  12,  '01  ;  trausferreil   to  V.   R.  C  Sept. 

30,  '03. 
Towsley,  Leonard  M.,  15th.  C ;  27  ;  July  12,  '01  ;  wounded  at  Autietam 

Sept.  17,  02,  and  died  Sept.  27,  '62. 
Tracy,  John,  21st,  H  ;  21  ;  Aug.  23,  '01  ;  wounded  near  Petersburg  ;  died 

at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  31,  '65. 
Turner,  Uuratio  E.,  31th.     (See  Lancaster.) 
Vetler.  George, -25tb,  G  ;  '20;  Sept.  10, '01  ;  wuiinded  at  Roanoke  Island 

Feb.  8,  '62  ;  died  at  New  Berne  July  9,  "02. 
Vint,  Joseph  A.,  63d,  I ;  18  ;  Oct.  18,  '62  ;  drummer ;  mustered  out  Sept. 

2, '63. 
Vose,  Joeiuh  H.,5.3d,  I;  ,12 ;  Oct.  18,  '02,  2d   liout.  ;  1st  lieut.   Dec.  15, 

'02  ;  wounded  at  Port  Hudson  June  14,  '03,  and  died  at  Springfield 

Landing,  La.,  June  17,  '03. 
Walker.  William,  I6tb,  C  ;  '28  ;  July  12,  '01 ;  killed  or  drowned  at  Ball's 

Bluff  Oct.  21,  '01. 
Wallace.   David    0  ,    l.ifh,    C  ;  19  ;  July    12,    '01 ;  corporal ;  sergeant ; 
wounded  and  prisoner  at  Ball's  Bluff  Oct.  21,  '61  ;  prisoner  at  Peters- 


burg ;  transferred  to  20tb,  G,  July  27,  '04  ;  died  at  Florenc*,  S.  C. 

Feb.  4,  '65,  a  prisoner. 
Ward,  James  H.,  4th  Cavalry,  C ;  45  ;  Jan.  0,  '01 ;  mustered  out  Oct.  20, 

■65. 
Waters,  Horace  H.,  OUth,  F  ;  2t> ;  July  20  to  Nov.  30,  'C4. 
Waters.  John  .\.,  53d,  I  ;  37  ;  Oct.  18,  '62,  to  Sept.  2,  "63. 
Watere,  William  G.,  I5th  ;  '23;  July2l,  '01  ;  commissar)'  sergeant ;  1st 

lieut.  Oct.  '27,  '02;  discharged  for  disability  March  14,  '03. 
Weissrr,  Frederick,  '25th,  G  ;  34  ;  Sept.  '25,   '61 ;  corporal ;  wounded  at 

Port  Walthall,  Va.,  May  0,  '04  ;  mustered  out  Oct.  '20,  '04. 
Welliiigtou,  Levi,  4th  Cavalry,  F  ;  27  ;  Jan.  6,  '04  ;  mustered  out  Juue 

I,  '05. 

Welsh,  Michael,  3d   H.  Artillery,  F  ;  18 ;  Sept.    16,  '63  ;  musU-red    out 

Sept.  18,  '05. 
Wonning,  Frederick,  26th,  0  ;  45;  Oct.  3,  '01  ;  wounded  at   releniburg 

June  1.5,  '04  ;  mustered  out  Oct.  2",  '04. 
Wheeler,  John  C,   22d,   band ;  28 ;  Oct.  5,    '61  ;  mustered    out   Aug. 

II,  '0>. 

Wbeelock,  William  R.,  15th,  C;  39  ;  July  12,  '01  ;  sergeant;  1st  lieut. 

Oct.  10,  '62  ;  capt.  July  6,  'ra  ;  mustered  out  July  29,  01. 
White,    Daniel  A.,  25th,   band  ;  '25 ;  Oct.   3,   '61  ;  mustered  out  Aug. 

30,  '02. 
Wbitney,  Horace,  Jr.,  63d,  K;  20;  Oct.  28,  '62;  discharged  by  order  of 

court  Dec,  '02. 
Wiesman,  Bernard,  25lh,  0  ;  29;  July  8,  '62  ;  discharged  for  disability 

Hareh  1,  '63. 
Wilder,  Sanford  B.,  2d  H.  Artillery,  M.     (See  Ijincaster.) 
Winter,  Christian,  25th,  G  ;  36  ;  Oct.  1,  '01  ;  mustered  out  Oct.  20,  '04. 
Wood,  John,  60th,  F  ;  20  ;  July  20  to  Nov.  30,  '04. 
Wright,  Archibald  D.,  15th,   C  ;  18  ;  July  12,   '01  ;  sergeant;  wounded 

twice  nt  Ball's  Bluff  Oct.  21,  01  ;  wounded  at  Gettysburg ;  prisoner 

at  Wilderness  May  0,  '64  ;  mustered  out  May  -i-t,  'Cj. 
Wright,  Daniel,  30th,  F  ;  30  :  Aug.  0,   '02,   corporal ;  sergeant  Oct.    1, 

'62 ;  2d  lieut.  Sept.  1,  '63 ;  1st  lieut.   April  '23,  '04  ;  wounded  and 

prisoner  at  Wilderness ;  mustered  out  June  8,  '06. 
Zeigler,  Ileinrlcb.  '2.'ilh,  G;  42;  July  '25,  '02  ;  mustered  out  Oct.  20,  '64. 
1,  John,  63d,  I  ;  37  ;  Oct.  18,  '62,  to  Sept.  2,  '03. 


In  July,  1S63,  eighty-seven  citizens  of  the  town 
were  drafted,  of  whom  five  served  subsequently,  five 
had  previously  served  and  the  following  paid  com- 
inu.;ition  : 


Atherton,  Frederick  A. 
Bart  k'tt,  Joseph  F. 
Brown,  John  N.  W. 
Bull^rick,  William  F. 
Cutting,  George  H. 
Dawea,  Alfred. 
Fuller,  Sidney  F. 
Fuller,  Ehsn  S. 
Foster,  John  R. 


Greeley,  Henry  C. 
Uusiuer,  Samuel  H. 
Ilayos,  Junius  D. 
Lowe,  George  W. 
I.oring.  Frank  M. 
Marshall,  Herman  A. 
Slurphy,  Cornelius. 
Weeks,  George  W. 
Wilder,  George  C. 


The  remainder  were  exempted  for  special  reasons. 


CHAPTER   XI. 
Chl'STO'S— (Continued). 

Horatio  Xehon  Bigeloic — Bank* — Toicn-BaU — Bigtlov:  Frt«  Library—Sol- 
(/»(▼»'  3foHiimeftt — Annaltof  Manu/acturinij  O^rporaticnM — The*'  11'a*A- 
o»l"  o/  1876— /Vaai/iii  Forbt§—EraMliit  II.  Bigrlou. 

By  what  has  been  said  on  previous  pages  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  more  important  industries  of  Clinton 
were  founded  upon,  and  made  possible  by,  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  one  man.  But  the  town,  if  not  its 
manufacturing  interests,  owes  at  least  as  great  a  debt 
of  grateful  remembrance  to  the  older  as  to  the  more 
widely  famous  younger  of  the  Bigelow  brothers;  and 
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Erastus  B.  Bigelow  has  feelingly  recorded  his  great 
obligations  to  his  elder  brother  for  the  vast  amount  of 
toil  and  cure  undertaken  by  him  in  building  and 
carrying  into  operation  successively  great  establish- 
ments based  upon  inventions  before  untried — for  the 
ability  and  patience  displayed  by  him  in  meeting  exi- 
gencies constantly  arising — and  for  perfecting  numer- 
ous practical  adaptations  essential  to  successful  man- 
ufacture. He  frankly  says:  "For  whatever  success 
has  attended  the  development  of  my  inventions,  I  am 
indebted  in  no  small  degree  to  his  fidelity,  skill  and 
perseverance." 

In  the  building  of  the  town  the  elder  was  the  mas- 
ter-spirit, and  his  will,  his  judgment,  his  generosity 
ordered  its  foundations  and  influenced  its  early  growth 
as  no  other  man  could.  The  results  of  his  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  townsmen  continue  to  honor  his 
name,  and  will  long  endure  to  proclaim  his  prescience 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  benevolence. 

In  the  prime  of  life  and  at  the  height  of  his  useful- 
ness Horatio  Nelson  Bigelow  in  18)54  was  suddenly 
forced  to  yield  to  others  the  leadership  he  had  so  long 
held.  Thoroughly  conscientious  and  self-reliant,  he 
had  ever  been  unwilling  to  entrust  to  other  agents  any 
share  of  the  duties  which  he  felt  to  be  his  own  ;  he 
had  never  spared  himself.  Nature,  long  and  heavily 
overtaxed,  at  last  revolted  and  compelled  a  total  with- 
drawal from  labor  and  business  cares.  A  voyage 
acro.s9  the  ocean  failed  to  repair  the  broken  mental 
power,  and  after  three  years  of  invalidism  he  fell 
quietly  asleep  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  day  of  January, 
1868.  At  the  time  of  his  funeral,  manufactories, 
banks  and  all  places  of  business  throughout  the  town 
were  closed  in  token  of  respect  for  a  public  benefactor. 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  born  at  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1812.  His  father,  Ephraim, 
the  son  of  Abel,  was  a  wheelwright  and  a  chairmaker 
by  trade,  who  also  cultivated  a  small  farm.  The 
family  lived  in  a  very  modest  way,  as  became  their 
moderate  circumstances.  His  mother,  Polly  (Brigham) 
Bigelow,  was  a  woman  of  marked  character,  unafl'ected 
piety  and  native  dignity,  who  brought  up  her  two 
sons  to  fear  God  and  love  the  truth.  The  father  died 
in  1837  at  the  age  of  forty-si.x,  but  the  mother  lived 
eighteen  years  in  widowhood,  most  of  the  time  with 
her  eldest  son,  honestly  proud  of  the  esteem  and 
honor  which  her  children  won  from  their  fellow-men. 

The  boyhood  of  H.  N.  Bigelow  was  one  of  toil,  and 
his  schooldays  were  few — two  terms  at  the  Bradford 
Academy  closing  his  educational  opportunities.  He 
therefore  owed  little  to  books,  but  derived  valuable 
lessons  from  intelligeiit  study  of  men,  and  early  per- 
sonal contest  with  adverse  circumstances.  In  youth 
he  worked  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  neighboring 
mills,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  had  so  far  mastered 
the  ordinary  details  of  cotton  manufacture  that  in 
1832,  when  his  enterprising  father  started  a  small 
factory  on  the  Nashu.i,  he  was  installed  as  its  over- 
seer.    September  24,  1834,  he  was  married  to  Mi.-s 


Emily  Worcester,  and  about  that  time  was  employed 
as  overseer  in  the  Beaman  mill.  In  1836  he  was 
called  to  Shirley  to  become  general  superintendent  of 
a  cotton-factory  there.  Thence,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  with  scant  capital  and  his  moneyless  but  gifted 
brother  as  partner,  he  came  to  the  idle  water-power 
on  South  Meadow  Brook  to  build  a  town.  In  all  the 
positions  he  had  held  he  had  exhibited  a  restless  dili- 
gence and  confidence  in  himself,  and  had  developed 
that  exceptional  administrative  ability  which  proved 
invaluable  in  organizing  the  giant  manufactories 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  construct  and  manage 
until  success  became  assured. 

During  the  anxious  first  years  at  Clintonville,  when 
the  load  of  responsibility  thrown  upon  him  in  the 
establishment  of  several  novel  manufactures  seemed 
too  exacting  of  time  and  onerous  for  any  one  man  to 
bear,  he  found  abundant  leisure  to  be  solicitous 
about  the  well-being  of  the  neighborhood  in  which 
he  had  cast  his  lot,  and  the  future  economy  and 
comeliness  of  the  bustling  town,  which,  with  pro- 
phetic vision,  he  foresaw,  must,  before  many  years, 
people  the  hill-slopes  around.  His  energy  hastened 
the  forming  of  the  first  church  society,  and  the  build- 
ing for  its  use  of  the  little  chapel  in  the  grove  near 
his  residence.  In  his  first  manhood  he  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church,  and 
remained  ever  zealous  in  its  behalf;  but  his  sectar- 
ianism was  free  from  bigotry,  and  he  often  gave  efli- 
cient  service  and  substantial  aid  to  other  religious 
organizations.  He  urged  the  erection  of  commodious 
school-houses,  and  a  radical  improvement  of  the  local 
school  system,  liberally  contributing  land  and  money 
to  a  d  in  effecting  the  desired  end,  and  when  growing 
prosperity  made  it  possible,  he  often  persuaded  his 
fellow-citizens,  by  his  own  munificent  donations,  to  a 
more  generous  support  of  worthy  public  institutions 
and  town  improvements. 

Like  the  majority  of  self-made  men,  so  called,  he 
had  a  vigorous  individuality.  He  often  acted  upon 
impulse,  and  when  confronted  with  unexpected  or 
what  he  deemed  unreasonable  opposition  he  met  it 
with  resolute  self-assertion.  But  he  was  easily  placa- 
ble and  prompt  to  correct  any  injustice  in  his  own 
act  or  speech.  He  was  happy  in  his  home  and  took 
great  pleasure  in  its  tasteful  adornment,  but  he  gave 
few  hours  to  what  men  call  recreation,  and  his  chief 
enjoyment  of  life  seemed  to  be  in  ceaseless  mental 
and  bodily  activity.  Despite  the  engrossing  care  in- 
cident to  the  agency  of  important  corporations,  he 
accepted  various  public  trusts,  the  duties  of  which 
were  never  neglected.  He  was  the  first  postmaster 
of  the  village,  and  represented  the  town  at  the  Gen- 
eral Court  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  corporate 
existence.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Savings 
Bat.k,  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and 
director  in  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  City  Bank  and  the  Mechanics'  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  of  Worcester. 
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Mrs.  Bigelow  has  long  outlived  her  husband,  resid- 
ing in  the  home  he  built  in  Clinton.  Of  four  chil- 
dren born  to  her,  two  died  before  his  decease.  Her 
sons,  Henry  H.  and  Charles  B.  Bigdow,  inherit  their 
father's  administrative  talent,  and  nucceedod  him  in 
due  time  as  managing  agents  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet 
Company. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Clinton  was  chartered 
in  April,  1864,  with  a  capital  of  two  hun<ired  thousand 
ilollars.  Hon.  Charles  G.  Stevens  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  C.  L.  S.  Hammond,  cashier,  both  of  whom 
have  been  continued  in  otfice  to  the  present  day.  The 
liank  was  at  first  located  in  a  brick  l)uildingon  Union 
Street,  but  in  1881  and  1882  built  the  costly  brick  and 
marble  block  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Church 
Streets.  It  remained  the  only  general  banking  insti- 
tution in  town  until  June  15,  1882,  when  the  Lancas- 
ter National  Bank  transferred  its  office  to  rooms 
leased,  in  Brimhall's  Block,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Greeley 
lioing  at  the  time  president,  and  William  H.  McNeil 
L-ashier.  In  18So  the  latter  secured  control  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock,  elected  certain  friends  of  his  di- 
rectors, and  placed  himself  in  the  presidency,  proba- 
lily  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  from  the  stock- 
holders irregularities  in  his  methods  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  bank.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he 
tlod  to  Canada,  a  defaulter,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
liank's  aliairs  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  John  W. 
Corcoran,  Esq.,  as  receiver.  Its  creditors  have  been 
I'liid  seventy  per  cent,  of  their  claims,  but  final 
settlement  has  been  delayed  awaiting  the  termination 
iif  certain  lawsuits.  The  Clinton  Co-operative  Bank 
was  incorporated  in  1887.  Daniel  B.  Ingalls  is  presi- 
dent, C.  A.  WoodrulT,  treasurer,  and  Walter  R.  Dame, 
solicitor. 

For  over  seven  years  all  town-meetings  were  held 
in  the  vestry  of  the  Congregational  Church.  From 
November,  1858,  the  hall  connected  with  the  Clintc^n 
House  was  used  by  the  town  on  public  occasions.  The 
irection  of  a  special  building  for  town  use  was  a  sub- 
ject often  discussed,  and  from  1806  began  to  arouse 
warm  debates  in  annual  town-meetings,  (n  186!)  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  available  sites 
and  consider  plans.  A  location  upon  High  Street  was 
by  many  considered  very  desirable,  and  the  lots  now 
covered  by  Greeley's  and  the  bank  blocks  were  much 
talked  of  That  now  occupied  by  the  High  School 
iuildiiig  was  also  advocated  by  many  ;  but  the  more 
-uitable  ground  upon  Walnut  and  School  Streets  was 
fortunately  chosen,  purchased  for  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  thereon  the  foundations  of  the  present  capa- 
cious and  imposing  town-hall  were  laid,  in  July, 
1871. 

The  design  adopted  by  the  town  was  that  of  Alex- 
ander R.  Esty,  a  Boston  architect.  The  edifice  is  of 
brick,  relieved  by  a  free  use  of  Nova  Scotia  stone  in 
pilasters,  beltings  and  other  constructive  and  orna- 
mental details.  On  the  first  floor  are  various  rooms  for 
town  officers  and  Bigelow  Hall,  si.xty  feet  wide  by  eighty 


feet  in  length.  The  public  library-room  is  located 
at  the  rear  of  the  hall,  in  a  one-storied  semi-circular 
apse  of  twenty-five  feet  radius,  which  has  an  entrance 
and  vestibule  of  its  own.  The  upper  floor  is  occupied 
mainly  by  Clinton  Hall,  ninety-five  feet  by  eighty,  in 
which,  including  thegallcry  across  the  south  end, about 
eighteen  hundred  persons  can  be  seated.  A  large  stage 
and  retiring-rooms  attached  occupy  the  space  at  the 
rear  of  the  hall.  The  interior  finish  of  the  whole 
building  is  of  ash,  and  all  the  appointments  for  heat- 
ing, lighting,  etc.,  arc  of  the  best  for  their  purpo.ses. 

The  building  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies December  4,  1872,  when  addresses  were  given 
by  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  and  Hon.  Charles  G. 
Stevens.  Franklin  Forbes,  as  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing committee,  made  a  brief  speech  in  delivering  the 
keys  to  the  committee  chosen  by  the  town  U)  have  ex- 
clusive control  and  management  of  the  building  for 
thifee  years,  and  George  M.  Morse,  JI.D.,  in  response, 
gave  a  condensed  history  of  the  town  from  the  time 
of  Prescott's  settlement  on  its  soil.  The  building  of 
this  important  structure  added  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  the  town's  indebtedness,  bringing 
the  total  to  one  hundred  and  forty -six  thousand.  A 
funding  scheme  was  adopted  in  October,  1871,  which 
provided  for  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  payable  in 
twenty  years  from  January  1,  187^,  bearing  six  per 
cent,  interest ;  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of 
the  principal  to  be  paid  annually.  These  bonds  were 
mostly  sold  at  par.  They  were  exempt  from  town 
taxation,  and  were  issued  in  denominations  of  one 
hundred  and  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  Bigelow  Fr^e  Public  Library  was  opened  De- 
cember 6,  1873,  Andrew  E.  Ford  being  the  first  libra- 
rian. It  began  its  life  of  usefulness  with  four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eight  books  upon  its  shelves, 
which  had  been  donated  by  the  Bigelow  Library  As- 
sociation. This  nucleus  has  grown  iu  fourteen  years 
to  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
volumes,  showing  an  average  annual  addition  of  about 
seven  hundred  volumes.  The  association's  bequest 
was  made  conditional  upon  the  yearly  expenditure  by 
the  town  of  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  The  annual  appropriation,  from  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  in  1874,  has  increased  to  twenty- 
three  hundred  in  1888,  besides  the  amount  received 
from  the  dog  Uix  and  sale  of  catalogues,  usually  about 
six  hundred  dollars  additional.  The  circulation  from 
eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  in  1874, 
has  grown  to  thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-two  in  1886-87.  The  management  of  the  library 
is  vested  in  six  trustees,  whose  term  of  service  is  three 
years,  two  being  elected  annually.  Miss  Charlotte  L. 
Greene  is  librarian,  succeeding  her  sister,  Miss  Fannie 
M.  Greene,  in  1886.     A  catalogue  was  printed  in  1887. 

An  appropriate  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
fifty-eight  Clinton  men  who  died  in  the  Union  service 
during  the  Civil  War  was  erected  in  the  summer  of 
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1875,  the  dedicatory  services  taking  place  August  28th. 
It  stands  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town-hall 
enclosure,  and  consists  of  an  architectural  base  of  Con- 
cord granite  eleven  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  figure  of  an  infantry  volunteer  standing  at 
rest,  copying  a  design  by  M.  J.  Powers.  The  exer- 
cises of  its  dedication  were  a  procession  with  music, 
the  formal  transfer  of  the  memorial  to  the  town  by 
Franklin  Forbes  for  the  committee  of  construction, 
and  patriotic  addresses  by  Hon.  Charles  G.  Stevens, 
John  T.  Dame,  Esq.,  and  the  Reverends  V.  M.  Sim- 
mons and  W.  S.  Burton.  The  cost  of  the  monument 
was  about  four  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum  eight 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  was  Collected  by  the  women 
of  Clinton  in  various  ways  for  ruch  a  memorial,  and 
the  remainder  was  paid  from  the  town  treasury. 

During  the  closing  year  of  the  Civil  War  there 
began  for  the  Lancaster  Mills,  as  for  most  manufac- 
turers, a  period  of  great  prosperity,  during  which  ex- 
tensive improvements  and  additions  of  buildings  and 
machinery  were  made  year  by  year.  In  1867  the 
dam  was  entirely  rebuilt,  with  an  extreme  length  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  securing  a  fall  of  twenty- 
seven  feet.  At  the  same  time  the  old  breast-wheels 
were  replaced  by  two  turbines  of  tliree  hundred  and 
fifty  horse-power  each.  In  April,  1875,  a  branch  of 
the  Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg,  now  a  division  of 
the  Old  Colony  Railway  was  built  to  the  mills,  giving 
transportation  facilities  much  needed.  In  1877  Frank- 
lin Forbes,  for  twenty-eight  years  manager,  died,  and 
George  W.  Weeks,  then  superintendent,  upon  whom 
very  many  of  Mr.  Forbes'  original  duties  had  before 
this  devolved,  was  appointed  manufacturing  agent. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Weeks,  the  years 
1880,  1881, 1887  and  1888  have  been  marked  by  very 
important  extensions  of  the  working  plant,  the  ca- 
pacity for  production  having  been  increased  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent.  The  weaving-room,  supposed 
to  be  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world,  has  a  floor  area  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  feet,  or  three  and  one-seventh 
acres,  affording  space  for  twenty-eight  hundred  looms. 
The  carding  and  spinning  departments  occupy  two 
brick  mills  of  huge  dimensions,  one  three,  the  other 
four  stories  in  height.  The  whole  floor  area  of  the 
works,  including  basements,  etc.,  used  for  storage,  and 
the  Sawyer's  Mills  in  Boylston,  is  about  sixteen  acres, 
twelve  of  which  are  devoted  to  manufacture.  The 
company  has  also  about  two  hundred  tenements, 
nearly  all  of  a  class  superior  to  those  usually  found 
in  manufacturing  towns,  and  three  large  boarding- 
houses,  each  accommodating  one  hundred  persons. 
An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  employes  have 
dwellings  of  their  own. 

When  the  recently  completed  extension  receives 
its  machinery,  the  corporation  will  require  the  labor 
of  nearly  twenty-two  hundred  operatives,  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes,  and  its  yearly 
product  is  expected   to  reach  twenty-eight  million 


yards  of  twenty-seven  inch  ginghams ;  last  year  it 
was  nearly  twenty-five  million  yards.  Three  large 
steam-engines  of  Corliss  pattern,  developing  fourteen 
hundred  horse-power,  are  employed  to  aid  the  tur- 
bines, while  six  small  engines  are  in  constant  use  for 
various  purposes.  Among  the  army  of  workers  are 
skilled  mechanics  of  various  crafts,  and  corps  of 
chemists  and  designers  perform  important  duties. 
But  a  single  quality  of  goods  is  here  made,  a  high 
grade  of  gingham  everywhere  known  for  its  always 
reliable  colors  and  exceptional  durability.  Although 
combinations  of  color  are  restricted  to  stripes  and 
checks,  already  about  two  hundred  thousand  distinct 
patterns  have  been  designed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  enormous  increase  of 
production  over  that  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  cor- 
poration's life  is  far  in  excess  of  the  numerical  in- 
crease of  looms  and  operatives.  In  every  department 
new  processes  and  improvements  in  mechanism,  have 
been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and  greater  speed 
of  movement  attained,  until  the  product  per  operative 
is  two  and  four-tenths  times  what  it  was  in  1850. 
The  average  wages  have  during  the  same  period  been 
increased  eighty  per  cent.,  and  this  although  the 
hours  of  labor  per  day  are  now  two  hours  less  than  in 
1850. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  :  S.  G. 
Snelling,  president;  Harcourt  Amory,  treasurer; 
George  W.  Weeks,  agent ;  George  P.  Taylor,  superin- 
tendent. 

February  18, 1864,  the  corporation  which  gave  name 
to  the  town  ceased  to  exist,  its  charter  being  annulled 
by  legislative  enactment.  The  coach-lace  looms  had 
been  sent  to  Philadelphia,  it  had  the  year  before  sold 
its  real  estate  in  Boylston,  known  as  Sawyer's  Mills, 
and  certain  of  its  looms  for  weaving  checks,  to  the 
Lancaster  Mills  Company ;  and  its  water-rights,  fac- 
tory buildings,  tenant-houses  and  lands  in  Clinton 
to  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company.  The  latter  corpo- 
ration had  already  made  preparations  to  do  its  own 
wool-cleansing  and  spinning, — for  which  preliminary 
processes  of  its  manufacture  it  had  previously  been 
dependent  upon  other  parties, — -and  to  the  extensive 
plant  required  for  these  the  grounds  and  buildings  of 
the  coach-lace  mills  were  devoted.  A  large  worsted- 
mill  was  completed  in  1866,  and  the  dam  was  rebuilt 
and  raised  to  control  a  flowage  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  acres,  including  Mossy  and  Sandy,  two  of 
the  three  great  natural  ponds  of  Clinton. 

Upon  the  death  of  Horatio  N.  Bigelow,  in  1865,  his 
eldest  son,  Henry  N.  Bigelow,  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  new  department,  and  Charles  L.  Swan 
held  the  same  position  in  the  weaving-mill.  In  De- 
cember, 1871,  Mr.  Bigelow  became  managing  agent 
of  the  company.  Under  his  supervision  extensive 
additions  were  made  in  both  departments  during 
1872.  A  new  worsted-mill,  three  stories  in  height, 
two  hundred  feet  long  by  sixty-five  feet  wide,  was 
built  in  1875,  and  great  improvements  were  made  in 
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the  machinery.  Upon  his  retirement,  March  20, 
1881,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  management  by  his 
brother,  Charles  B.  Bigclow.  During  188.")  the  weav- 
ing department  was  very  (greatly  enlarged,  and  in 
1880  and  1887  an  extension,  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  was  added  upon  the  west,  reaching  to  School 
Street.  In  this  have  been  placed  newly-invented 
looms  for  the  weaving  of  A.tminster  carpeting. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  James  H.  Bcal, 
and  C.  F.  Fairbanks  is  tretisurer.  The  capital,  which 
was  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  company  in  1854,  has  been  increased  to 
one  million. 

The  number  of  looms  is  two  hundred  and  forty, 
and  when  the  works  are  run  to  their  full  capacity, 
twelve  hundred  persons  are  employed,  whose  pay 
amounts  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  eacli  day,  and  the 
production  i.s  at  the  rate  of  one  million  eight  hundred 
yards  i)er  year.  About  six  million  pounds  of  wool 
are  used  annually.  The  company  is  complete  within 
itself,  importing  the  grade  of  wool  which  it  requires, 
and  conducting  all  the  operations  of  its  fabrication, 
— cleansing,  spinning,  dyeing,  weaving, — on  its  own 
premises.  The  floor  space  occupied  amounts  to  ten 
and  three-fourths  acres.  Its  various  buildings  are  of 
brick,  and  very  attractive  in  appearance.  The  com- 
pany also  owns  houses  accommodating  sixty-three 
families,  and  has  three  boarding-houses. 

Three  grades  of  carpeting  are  manufactured  by  the 
Bigelow  Company, — Wilton,  .Vxminster  and  Brussels. 
The  first  power-loom,  invented  by  E.  B.  Bigelow, 
thirty  years  ago  won  admiration,  because  with  it  a 
single  girl  wove  as  much  Brussels  carpeting  in  a 
given  time  as  four  men  and  four  boys  could  do  with 
four  hand  looms.  The  perfected  loom  of  to-day  has 
fourfold  the  capacity  of  the  first  Bigelow  loom. 

C.  M.  Bailey  &  Son,  a  few  months  after  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  their  property  at  Sterling  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1 808,  purchased  the  low-lying  land  between 
i^terling  Street  and  the  Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitch- 
burg  Railway  in  Clinton,  and  established  thereon  an 
extensive  tannery  with  sixty-one  vats,  a  large  currier 
shop,  engine  and  boiler-house,  and  other  accessories 
of  their  business.  The  capacity  of  the  yanl  was 
about  twenty  thousand  hides,  and  required  the  at- 
tendance of  forty  men  and  boys.  The  junior  member 
of  the  firm,  George  E.  Bailey,  died  in  1873,  when 
Bryant  &  King,  by  purchase,  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness. They  at  once  enlarged  the  works  to  more  than 
double  their  original  capacity,  employed  about  one 
hundred  hands,  and  were  apparently  in  full  tide  of 
prosperity  when  the  breaking  of  the  Mossy  Pond 
reservoir  dam  in  1870  swept  away  their  large  stock  of 
material,  demolished  their  buildings  and  left  them 
weighed  down  by  too  heavy  discouragements  for  re- 
newal of  the  enterprise.  Two  years  later  C.  M. 
Bailey  and  William  J.  Stewart  rebuilt  some  portions 
of  the  buildings,  gave  work  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
men,    and    continued    the    tanning     business    until 


August  28,  1880,  when  a  fire  laid  the  property  again 
in  ruins,  in  which  condition  it  remains. 

Deacon  Joseph  B.  Parker,  the  veteran  machinist  of 
Clinton,  died  September  1, 1874,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Princeton,  but  came  here 
from  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  had  a  shop,  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  the  machine-^hop  connected  with 
the  Clinton  Company's  works.  His  practical  ability  and 
judgment  were  of  great  value  to  E.  B.  Bigelow  in  the 
adjustment  and  construction  of  his  inventions.  He 
was  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
a  man  of  thorough  independence  and  originality. 

A  joint  stock  company  was  formed  to  continue  the 
business  of  which  he  wa.s  the  founder  and  had  been 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years  the  manager,  which  took 
the  title  of  the  J.  B.  Parker  Machine  Company.  The 
capital  is  forty-five  thousand  d(tllars,  and  the  yearly 
manufacture  is  estimated  as  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
value.  A.  C.  Dakin  is  president,  C.  C.  Murdock, 
treasurer,  and  X,  E.  Stowell,  foreman.  From  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  men  are  required  when  the 
machinery  of  the  shops  is  fully  employed.  The 
special  line  of  work  done  is  the  construction  of  carpet- 
looms,  the  Bancroft  mule,  the  Clinton  yarn-twister, 
and  other  mechanism  for  wool  manufacturers.  The 
buildings  of  the  company  are  commodious,  well 
equipped  with  power  and  tools,  and  conveniently 
located  beside  the  tracks  of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua 
Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railway. 

Clo.sely  allied  with  and  adjoining  the  machine- 
shops  are  the  new  and  admirably  appointed  works  of 
the  Clinton  Foundry  Company,  recently  completed 
in  place  of  the  old  foundry,  built  by  Gilman  N. 
Palmer,  in  1849,  which  was  crushed  in  during  the 
great  snow-storm  of  March  12,  1888.  M.ijor  Christo- 
pher C.  Stone,  for  many  years  associated  with  Colonel 
Palmer,  bought  the  foundry  in  October,  1881,  and, 
forming  a  partnership  with  the  J.  B.  Parker  Company, 
under  the  corporate  title  above  named,  became 
general  manager  of  the  business.  Twenty-six  men 
ate  regularly  employed  here,  chiefly  upon  machine 
and  railroad  work,  casting  daily  from  a  three-ton 
cupola  furnace.  The  value  of  castings  sold  annually 
is  about  thirty-six  thousand  dollars. 

Colonel  Oilman  M.  Palmer  came  to  Clintonville 
from  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  1847,  but  was  born  in  Gardner, 
Maine,  December  4,  1812.  He  was  foreman  of  the 
first  engine  company,  the  first  captain  of  the  Clinton 
Light  Guards,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ninth  Mili- 
tia, vice-president  of  the  Savings  Bank,  and  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank.  He  served  the  town  as 
selectman  for  four  years  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  and  a  member  of  Trinity 
Masonic  Lodge.  He  died  May  27,  1885.  By  his  will 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  dollars  were  left  in  public 
bequests. 

Upon  Sterling  Street,  near  the  station  of  the  rail- 
way, stand  the  neat  brick  workshops  of  the  Gibba 
Loom,  Harness  and  Reed  Company,  which  was  incor- 
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porated  April  1,  1874,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  William  H.  Gibbs,  the  president  of  the 
company,  became  in  1865  associated  with  George  H. 
Foster  in  the  manufacture  of  belting,  loom-harness 
and  roll-covering,  and  later  began  making  reeds — in 
which  business  they  had  been  preceded  by  Robert 
Turner.  In  the  autumn  of  1868  the  partnership  was 
dissolved,  and  in  a  division  of  the  assets  Mr.  Gibbs 
retained  the  loom-harness  and  reed  manufacture,  and 
Mr.  Foster  that  of  belting  and  roll-covering.  Hear- 
ing of  an  improved  heddle  machine  of  English  in- 
vention, Mr.  Gibbs  imported  one,  the  first  brought 
into  the  United  States.  A  rapid  increase  of  orders 
rewarded  his  enterprise,  requiring  more  machinery 
and  capital,  and  the  formation  of  a  company  followed. 
It  now  has  in  operation  thirteen  heddle — or  heald — 
machines,  giving  work  to  forty  operatives,  male  and 
female.  The  ebonized  loom-harness  is  a  specialty  for 
which  the  company  have  a  patent,  granted  February 
1,  1881.  The  reed  manufacture  was  begun  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  and  has  met  with  such  encouragement  that 
but  one  reed  maker  in  America  now  rivals  this  com- 
pany in  yearly  production.  This  success  has  been 
attained' by  superior  workmanship.  Charles  L.  Swan 
is  treasurer  of  the  corporation. 

About  half-past  three  o'clock  of  Sunday,  March  26, 
1876,  the  people  of  Clinton  and  villages  adjoining, 
were  startled  by  loud  and  long-continued  alarm  signals 
from  the  steam  gong  of  the  wire-mill,  giving  wide 
warning  of  an  unforeseen  and  grievous  disaster,  one 
that,  because  of  the  fortunate  hour  of  its  happening, 
was  not  attended  with  loss  of  human  life,  but  which 
forever  ruined  several  useful  industries,  seriously 
interrupted  others,  and  utterly  destroyed  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars'  worth  of  capital,  buildings, 
machinery  and  goods. 

A  snowstorm,  quickly  followed  by  copious  rains, 
had  filled  the  great  reservoir  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet 
Company  to  overflowing.  In  the  Mossy  Pond  portion 
of  it  the  water  stood  higher  than  in  the  Clinton  basin, 
the  culvert  under  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railway, 
which  joined  them,  proving  insufficient  to  take  away 
the  unprecedented  flow  poured  in  by  the  South 
Meadow  Brook.  Before  danger  was  suspected,  the 
waters  rose  so  high  as  to  wash  over  or  through  an 
embankment  at  the  northerly  side  of  Mossy  Pond, 
just  above  the  sources  of  the  little  brook  formerly 
known  as  Eigby's.  This  dam  of  earth  was  about 
forty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  in  height,  and  the  ground 
at  either  end  of  and  bene.ath  it  was  porous  gravel  and 
sand.  The  trickling  overflow  soon  grew  to  a  resistless 
torrent  and  tore  this  obstacle  from  its  path,  opening  a 
broad  gap  between  the  hills  down  to  the  level  of  the 
marshy  ground  below. 

About  si.xty  rods  away  the  Boston,  Clinton  and 
Fitchburg  Railway  crosses  the  valley  upon  a  gravel 
embankment  nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  which 
dammed  the  flood  for  a  while,  affording  time  for  the 
residents  of  houses  upon  the  meadow  below  to  escape. 


In  less  than  half  an  hour,  however,  a  river  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  in  width  was  rushing  through  the  rail- 
road bank  over  the  vats  of  Bryant  &  King's  tannery, 
bearing  along  the  debris  of  falling  buildings  and 
thousands  of  hides  from  the  extensive  yards.  Cross- 
ing Sterling  Street,  it  spread  over  the  wide,  level  tract 
below,  undermining  several  dwellings,  the  occupants 
of  which  barely  escaped  with  such  valuables  as  they 
could  hastily  snatch  and  carry  away  in  their  arms. 
The  next  impediment  met  was  the  embankment  of 
the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railway.  This,  being  a 
much  lower  and  older  earthwork  than  that  previously 
burst  through,  held  firm  for  a  time  until  a  great  lake 
had  formed  behind  it,  and  the  water  began  to  pour 
over  the  track  ;  but  at  length  it  gave  way  at  the  little 
brook  culvert,  when  the  mad  flood  poured  across  Main 
Street,  whirled  the  old  dams  and  shops  built  by  the 
early  comb-makers,  and  a  house  which  it  had  brought 
from  the  meadows  above,  crashing  down  the  ledges 
into  the  valley  of  the  South  Meadow  Brook. 

On  this  stream  a  factory,  then  the  property  of  the 
Boyce  Brothers,  of  Boston,  a  three-story  wooden 
building,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
stood  upon  the  dam  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
waters.  It  was  quickly  lifted  from  its  foundations 
and  borne  away  upright  over  the  Currier  farm  into 
the  Nashua,  to  bring  up  with  a  loud  crash  against 
the  first  island.  Nearly  half  of  the  structure,  caught 
in  a  swirl,  again  floated  on  at  terrific  speed  towards 
the  iron  bridge  and  the  mills  at  South  Lancaster. 
Luckily,  the  depth  of  the  flood  was  so  great  that  the 
main  flow  poured  outside  the  river  banks,  and  the 
wreck  following  it  passed  down  between  the  cotton- 
factory  and  the  grist-mill,  struck  the  Lancaster  Rail- 
road Bridge  a  sounding  blow  as  it  went  under  it, 
toppled  over  and  was  torn  into  fragments.  Meadow 
farms  along  the  river  for  many  miles  were  deeply 
inundated,  strewn  with  wreckage  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, furniture,  hides,  horn  goods  and  great 
masses  of  peat  from  Mossy  Pond,  and  covered  with 
a  deposit  of  sandy  mud.  The  gaps  in  the  raih'oads 
had  to  be  bridged,  and  remained  serious  interrup- 
tions to  travel  for  several  days. 

The  Carpet  Company,  during  the  summer,  filled 
the  crevasse  through  which  the  reservoir  had 
drained  itself  so  disastrously  with  a  solid  structure. 
Tedious  lawsuits  for  damages  followed,  and  the 
sites  of  the  manufactories  demolished  are  even 
now  marked  by  ruins  and  desolation. 

No  citizen  of  Clinton  everstood  nearer  the  popular 
heart  than  Franklin  Forbes,  the  manager  of  the  Lan- 
caster Mills.  In  1866  some  warning  from  overtaxed 
brain  impelled  him  to  seek  much-needed  rest,  by  a 
vacation  in  Europe;  but  although  he  soon  returned 
to  his  wonted  labors  much  invigorated,  he  began  to 
delegate  more  and  more  of  his  duties  to  the  assistant 
whom  he  had  trained  from  youth  to  be  his  succes- 
sor— George  W.  Weeks,  then  holding  the  office  of 
superintendent.     After  a  year  or  two  of  visibly  fad- 
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iiig  strength,  he  died,  December  24,  1877,  at  the  age 
"l'sixty-8ix,  mourned  as  an  irreparable  loss  by  young 
and  old,  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  wherever  his 
:.'onial  i)resence  had  been  known. 

.Mr.  Forbes  was  burn  in  West  Cambridge,  Mass., 
.Miirih  8,  1811,  but  his  parents  removed  to  Boston  in 
his  early  childhood.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Latin  !?chool,  being  a  schoolmate  of  Churle-s 
.<iimner,  and  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1833. 
Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  decided  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  teaching  for  a  livelihood,  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  usher  in  a  Boston  school. 
Scholarly  in  his  tjistes  and  a  diligent  student,  he 
also  po.-sessed  the  gift  of  inspiring  others  with  his 
own  enthusiaj^m  for  knowledge,  and  his  success  as 
an  instructor  was  correspondingly  marked.  He 
became  master  of  the  scliool,  and  was  called  thence 
to  Lowell,  to  become  principal  of  the  High  School  in 
that  city.  In  1837  he  was  married  to  Martha  A.  S. 
dishing,  of  Lunenburg.  He  continued  to  teach 
for  several  years  after  his  marriage,  but  finding  this 
field  of  occupation  somewhat  narrow  for  his  abilities 
and  aspirations,  he  began  to  employ  his  leisure  in 
legal  studies.  He  was  not,  however,  destined  to 
practice  at  the  bar. 

The  avocation  for  which  his  natural  jwwers  pre- 
eminently fitted  him,  and  in  which  he  sulise<iuently 
won  so  hononiblc  repute,  was  i)ointed  out  to  him  and 
others  during  his  short  period  of  service  for  the  Locks 
and  Canals  Company  of  Lowell.  His  peculiar  ability 
in  the  conduct  of  large  business  affairs  attracted 
notice  and  brought  him  the  otier  of  the  agency  of  the 
Lancaster  Mills,  which  he  accepted,  and  on  December 
1,  1849,  assumed  his  new  duties.  From  that  day,  for 
twenty-eight  years,  Mr.  Forbes  stood  prominent 
among  the  foremost  citizens  of  Clinton,  a  respected 
leader  in  municipal  and  church  affairs  and  social  cir- 
cles, whose  breadth  of  culture,  genial  and  sympathetic 
nature,  unselfishness  and  strong  practical  sunse,  made 
him  not  only  an  intelligent  adviser  in  matters  of 
public  concern,  but  one  to  whom  all  were  glad  to 
listen. 

He  believed  the  true  interests  of  capital  and  labor 
to  be  identical,  and  his  nianiigemept  of  the  great  inan- 
ufiictory  placed  in  his  charge  was  consonant  with  his 
theory.  His  services  were  invaluable  to  the  corpora- 
tion, whose  annual  product  increased  during  his 
administration  from  four  million  to  fifteen  million 
yards;  but  he  never  forgot  the  workman's  rights  or 
welfare  while  he  successfully  labored  to  secure  for  the 
stockholders  their  ])roper  yearly  harvest  of  profit. 
(.)nce,  in  a  period  of  great  depression  in  busincsss 
circles,  his  innate  kindliness  of  heart  prompted  him 
to  keep  the  mills  running  half-time  for  several  weeks 
at  a  probable  loss,  to  save  the  wage-earners  from  the 
privations  that  would  inevitably  have  followed  the 
entire  stojipage  of  the  works.  He  was  ever  thinking 
of  his  operatives'  needs  and  planning  for  their  eleva- 
tion.    To  this  end  he  established  evening  schools  and 


popular  lectures,  to  which  he  contributed  much  per- 
sonal labor. 

His  long  experience  as  a  teacher  and  his  warm 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  made  him  a 
valuable  member  of  the  town's  School  Board,  of  which 
he  was  chairman  thirteen  years,  a  service  exceeded 
in  length  only  by  that  of  .John  T.  Dame,  E-sij.  He 
was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Savings  Bank,  of 
the  Clinton  Gas-light  Company,  and  of  the  Bigelow 
Library  Association.  He  was  the  first  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Fire  Department,  director  in  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  his  counsel  was  sought  on  all 
questions  of  grave  intere.-t  to  the  town.  The  esteem 
and  respect  in  which  he  was  universally  held  were 
never,  perhaps,  more  conspicuously  shown  than  when, 
in  1864,  he  was  persuaded  to  allow  himself  to  be  a 
candidate  for  Representative  of  the  Eighth  Worcester 
District,  then  comprising  the  towns  of  Clinton  and 
Lancaster.  He  received  every  vote  cast,  save  one  in 
Clinton.  The  Unitarian  Society,  which  he  was  active 
in  organizing,  found  in  him  a  generous  benefactor 
and  an  indefatigable  Christian  worker.  His  patriot- 
ism was  not  only  fervent  and  inspiriting,  but  self- 
sacrificing.  He  was  president  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid 
Society  during  the  Rebellion,  and  the  volunteers  and 
their  families  knew  no  more  loyal,  no  more  tender- 
hearted and  cheery  friend  and  adviser  than  he. 

Mr.  Forbes  left  two  sons  and  tliree  daughters,  and 
his  wife  still  survives  him. 

December  2,  1879,  I>astus  Brigham  Bigelow  died 
at  his  residence  on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 
His  body  was,  in  accordance  with  his  expressed  wish, 
brought  for  burial  to  the  town  which  his  genius  had 
created,  and  was  there  received  with  public  demon- 
strations of  genuine  respect  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  phenomenal  even  among  inventors 
for  his  power  of  analysis  and  mental  concentration. 
.Some  of  his  inventions  consist  of  very  numerous  ele- 
ments in  harmonious  conjunction,  forming  the  most 
complex  mechanism  used  in  manufacture.  But  these 
were  all  complete  mental  conceptions,  as  the  author 
of  them  himself  assures  us,  fully  fashioned  and 
adjusted  in  his  mathematical  imagination  before 
draughtsmen  attempted  to  delineate,  or  workmen 
wrought  a  single  cam  or  lever  of  them.  Singularly 
enough,  he  was  no  mechanic,  handled  no  tool  well, 
made  only  rough  pencil  sketches,  and  entrusted  to 
others  the  draughting  of  his  ideas  to  working  scale 
for  the  machinists.  His  extraordinary  i)Ower  was 
shown  very  early  in  life,  for  he  was  but  fourteen  years 
of  age  when  his  little  machine  for  the  making  of 
piping-cord  was  perfected.  During  the  fifty  years  of 
his  subsequent  career  he  was  granted  in  the  L'nited 
States  more  than  fifty  patents,  the  larger  number  of 
them  for  improvements  in  textile  machinery. 

He  was  a  native  of  West  Boylston,  Massachusetts, 
born  .\pril  2,  1814.  He  was  obliged  to  contribute  to 
his  own  support  when  a  mere  boy  by  daily  labor  upon 
the  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  began  work 
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in  a  cotton-mill.  The  fortunate  earning  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  by  the  sale  of  the  pipiag-cord  machine 
enabled  him  to  pay  for  a  few  terms'  tuition  at  a  neigh- 
boring academy.  He  earnestly  desired  a  higher 
education,  but  means  were  wanting,  and  for  a  few 
years,  apparently  unconscious  of  his  special  talent,  he 
wandered  from  one  place  and  occupation  to  another 
with  youthful  instability — displaying,  however,  great 
energy  not  wholly  wasted,  inasmuch  as  varied  exper- 
ience was  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  his  life's  work. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  is  found  a  clerk  in  a 
Boston  dry-goods  store.  Next  he  became  a  zealous 
student  of  stenography ;  even  published  upon  that 
subject  his  first  book,  and  earned  a  little  money  by 
teaching  the  art,  travelling  with  a  partner  through 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  For  a  time  he 
then  became  overseer  of  a  cotton  factory  at  Wareham, 
and  later  he  taught  a  writing-school  and  began  the 
study  of  medicine.  Suddenly  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  weaving  Marseilles  quilts  by  power,  and  abandoned 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  physician  to  build  the 
counterpane  loom,  having  induced  a  firm  of  Boston 
importers  to  undertake  the  cost  of  the  experiment. 
The  financial  troubles  of  1837  interfering  with  the 
expected  support  by  the  firm,  he  came  to  Lancaster 
with  his  brother;  Horalio  bringing  to  the  partnership 
his  moderate  savings,  Erastus  contributing  an  auto- 
matic device  for  weaving  coach-lace  by  power  which 
the  experts  declared  would  not  work,  but  which  the 
brothers  were  confident  would. 

Prosperity  rewarded  pluck,  and  did  not  come  with 
its  usual  coyness  and  at  laggard  pace ;  fame  followed 
closely  after.  Mr.  Bigelow  had  at  last  evidently 
found  his  appointed  place  in  the  world's  army  of 
workers.  He  was  henceforth  to  take  rank  among  the 
creators  and  organizers  of  human  industry  ;  a  fellow- 
laborer  for  human  progress  with  Watts,  Arkwright 
and  Eli  Whitney.  The  Lowell  Companies  employed 
him  at  appropriate  salary  to  act  as  their  advising 
agent,  to  suggest  special  improvements  in  machinery 
and  methods  of  manufacture.  Invention  after  inven- 
tion speedily  followed.  The  gingham,  the  various 
carpet,  the  wire  and  the  brocatel  looms  successively 
won  their  victories  and  extended  his  reputation.  The 
great  English  carpet  manufacturers  acknowledged 
themselves  outdone  by  American  ingenuity,  and  pur- 
chased the  new  machinery. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Bigelow's  aim,  both  as  an 
inventor  and  a  manufacturer,  was  ever  towards 
greater  perfection  in  the  product.  No  prospective 
profit  could  induce  him  to  cheapen  manufacture  by 
allowing  the  quality  to  fall  below  his  ideal  of  excel- 
lence. His  object  was  to  produce  by  machinery  a 
fabric  every  way  better  than  that  wrought  by  hand — 
the  decreased  cost  of  production  inevitably  following, 
and  the  consumers  enjoying  a  double  gain.  He 
always  perfected  his  ideas,  resolutely  laboring  until 
the  object  sought  was  consummated,  never  abandon- 
ing the  half-wrought  for  some  promising  afterthought. 


Mr.  Bigelow  first  married  Miss  Susan  W.  King. 
She  died  in  1841,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Charles,  who 
survived  his  mother  but  six  years.  He  found  a 
second  wife  in  Miss  Eliza  Means,  of  Amherst,  N.  H., 
by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Helen,  now  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Daniel  Merriman.  His  stay  in  Clinton  was 
but  brief,  though  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  here. 
His  regular  residence  for  most  of  his  life  was  in 
Boston,  but  he  owned  an  estate  of  two  hundred  acres 
at  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  which  he  named  Stonehurst, 
and  there  he  spent  the  summers  of  his  later  years. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  bestowed  upon 
him  in  1845  by  Williams  College;  in  1852,  by  Yale; 
in  1854,  by  Dartmouth,  and  in  1861  by  Harvard. 
Amherst  conferred  upon  him,  in  1867,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  the  London  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  In  politics  he  was  generally  a 
conservative,  never  an  active  partisan,  and  in  later 
life  proclaimed  his  independence  of  party.  He  was, 
in  1860,  nominated  by  the  Democracy  of  the  Fourth 
District  as  their  candidate  for  Representative  to 
Congress,  but  his  opponent,  Alexander  H.  Rice, 
afterwards  Governor  of  the  State,  secured  the  election 
by  a  small  plurality. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  published  writings  mostly  treat  of 
political  economy,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  man, 
exhibiting  his  analytical  skill,  and  remarkable  rather 
for  precision  of  statement  and  lucidity  than  for 
rhetorical  graces.  He  sent  to  the  press  in  1858, 
"  Remarks  on  the  Depressed  Condition  of  Manufac- 
tures in  Massachusetts,  with  Suggestions  as  to  its 
Cause  and  Remedy  ;"  in  1862,  a  large  quarto  entitled, 
"  The  Tariff  Question  Considered  in  Regard  to  the 
Policy  of  England  and  the  Interest  of  the  United 
Slates;"  in  1869,  an  address,  "The  Wool  Industry  of 
the  United  States;"  in  1877,  "The  TariflF  Policy  of 
England  and  the  United  States  Contrasted;"  in  1878, 
"The  Relations  of  Labor  and  Capital,"  an  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

C'L\T:iTO'ii— {Continued). 

Schools — Churches — Tieicspapcrs — Water  Supply — Statisdcs,  Etc. 

When,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Revolution,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  resort  to  a  draft  to  fill  the  quotas 
demanded  for  the  Continental  service,  towns  in  Mas- 
sachusetts were  usually  divided  into  districts  called 
squadrons,  in  such  manner  and  number  as  were  sug- 
gested by  neighborhood  convenience  and  the  number 
of  men  to  be  raised.     An  exactly  similar  plan  seems 
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to  hare  obtained  at  the  same  time,  if  not  earlier,  for 
the  distribution  and  use  of  school  money.  A  law  of 
178S  made  this  custom  as  applied  to  schools  general 
in  this  Commonwealth,  and  at  this  date  Lancaster 
was  divided  into  thirteen  squadrons.  Two  of  these, 
known  as  Prescott's  Mills  and  South  Woods,  wore 
within  the  bounds  of  Clinton.  Judging  from  the 
share  of  the  town's  appropriation  received,  they  were 
among  the  smallest  districts  in  population.  In  suc- 
ceeding years  the  limits  of  the  squadrons  and  their 
number  were  frequently  changed,  but  these  two  re- 
mained essentially  unaltered  until  1S4G,  being  gener- 
ally called  Districts  Ten  and  Eleven. 

Each  squadron  provided  its  own  school  accommo- 
dations, whether  a  special  building,  or,  aa  was  often 
the  case,  a  room  in  a  dwelling  house,  or  an  unused 
shop.  The  earliest  school  house  known  to  have  been 
built  upon  Clinton  soil  was  that  at  Prescott's  Mills, 
in  ISOO — a  cheap,  frame  structure  located  upon  a  slight 
elevation  in  the  woodland  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  intersection  of  the  Kigby  Road  (now  Sterling 
Street)  with  the  main  highway.  On  each  of  three 
sides  it  was  lighted  by  small  windows,  placed  high 
above  the  floor  and  protected  on  the  outside  with 
board  shutters.  The  room  was  about  eighteen  feet 
square  and  had  a  plank  seat  running  around  the  three 
windowed  sides,  with  long  heavy  writing-desks  before 
it.  To  the  front  of  the  desks  were  attached  board 
■seats  for  the  abecedarians.  On  the  fourth  side  was  a 
tire-place  broad  enough  to  take  in  cord-wood.  The 
South  Woods  School-house,  or  Number  Eleven,  was 
similar  in  style,  but  less  capacious,  and  situated  en- 
tirely out  of  sight  of  any  other  building  on  the  old 
county  road  east  of  the  Niisliua,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Bolton  corner  and  IJoylston  line. 

With  the  increase  in  population  and  wealth  brought 
by  the  enterprise  of  Poignand  &  Plant,  the  pride  of 
the  "  Factory  District  " — as  Prescott's  Mills  began  to 
lie  called — demanded  larger  and  better  school  accom- 
modations, and  in  1824  a  brick  edifice  was  built  upon 
Main  Street,  about  fifty  rods  southerly  from  the  old 
one,  its  cost,  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  being 
assessed  upon  the  property  of  the  district.  This  was 
planned  by  James  Pitts,  Sr.,  and  the  scholars'  seats 
all  faced  in  one  direction,  being  arranged  in  tiers 
gradually  rising  from  front  to  rear.  This  building 
served  in  the  cause  of  education  for  about  twenty-five 
years.  The  first  teacher  in  the  old  school-house  was 
Miss  Sally  Sawyer,  who  was  paid  one  dollar  per 
week,  and  boarded  with  Captain  John  Prescott,  who 
was  paid  five  shillings  per  week  by  the  district.  In 
1808  there  were  twenty-seven  scholars  coming  from 
twelve  families.  Those  who  sent  children  were  ex- 
pected to  contribute  wood,  cut  fit  for  use,  the  amount 
being  prescribed  by  the  prudential  committee  and 
apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  scholars.  There 
were  never  but  two  terms  of  schooling  in  the  year — 
a  summer  and  a  winter  session,  each  of  seven  to  ten 
weeks.    Titus   Wilder,  Silas  and  Charles  Thurston, 


and  Ezra  Kendall  were  for  many  years  the  winter 
teachers  of  Number  Ten,  noted  disciplinarians  all, 
who  sucessfully  guided  the  youthful  generations  of 
their  day  along  thorny  path'*  of  learning,  according 
to  the  oftcn-iiudled  Hndihrastic  version  of  Solomon's 
proverb.  Titus  Wilder,  in  1x08,  received  four  dollars 
and  fifty-eight  cents  per  week  for  his  instructions, 
and  "  boarded  himself.'' 

The  whole  population  in  both  districts,  during  even 
I  the  prosperous  days  of  Poignand  &  Plant's  mills,  prob- 
I  ably  did  not  reach  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  and  the 
schools  were  small.  I^pon  the  opening  of  the  new 
industries  the  old  school-rooms  were  soon  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  a  primary  school  for  Number  Ten 
was  established  in  1844.  A  so-called  high  school 
was  started  in  Clintonville  by  private  enterprise 
during  1846,  kept  by  Miss  Adolphia  Rugg.  She  was 
soon  succeeded  by  George  N.  Bigelow,  an  excep- 
tionally successful  instructor,  who  was  called  away 
to  become  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Framinghani,  in  1855.  There  were  in  1847  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  children  of  school  age  in 
Clintonville,  and  the  citizens,  with  commendable  zeal, 
combined  to  establish  graded  schools,  elected  a  pru- 
dential committee,  a  board  of  overseers  and  treasurer, 
and  authorized  the  borrowing  of  thirty-five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  building  of  the  needed  school-houses. 
The  South  Woods  District  was  abolished  and  the 
whole  territory  divided  into  four  sections.  New 
houses  were  erected  at  Lancaster  Mills  and  Harris 
Hill,  the  central  brick  house  was  refurnished,  and  the 
northern  section  was  provided  with  a  suitable  room 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  primary  school-house. 
The  third  grade,  or  grammar  school,  at  first  occupied 
the  chapel  of  the  Congregational  Society  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Sterling  Streets,  and  was  generally  known 
as  the  high-school.  The  establishment  of  a  high 
school  as  distinct  from  the  grammar  school  dates 
from  1874. 

Clinton  h.is  now  eleven  school  buildings,  all  but 
two  being  substantial  brick  structures.  Thirty-six 
teachers — all  females  but  one— and  a  general  super- 
intendent are  employed,  besides  eight  engaged  in  the 
evening  schools.  The  various  schools  are  thus  graded: 
one  high,  ten  grammar,  twenty-two  primary — all  open 
ten  months  in  the  year.  In  1888  twenty-seven 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  their  support, 
and  the  pupils  attending  them  numbered  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four.  The  number  of  children  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  is  now  nineteen 
hundred  and  si.xty. 

The  first  high  school  building,  which  also  served 
for  the  centre  grammar  school,  was  built  at  the  corner 
of  Church  and  Walnut  Streets  in  1853.  The  present 
handsome  structure  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
Union  Streets,  one  of  the  most  finely  appointed  in 
the  Commonwealth, was  completed  in  1885,  from  plans 
of  J.  L.  Fa.xon,  at  a  cost  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  of  brick  and  Long  Meadow  sandstone,  and  con- 
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tains  eight  rooms  above  the  basement.  The  princi. 
pals  of  the  iiigh  st-hool  have  been  as  follows  :  George 
N.  Bigelow  to  1853;  C.  W.  Walker,  one  year  ;  Josiah 
S.  Phillips  to  1859  ;  Henry  8.  Nourse,  temporarily  to 
fill  out  Mr.  Phillips'  term ;  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Fiske 
one  year;  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Owens,  one  year;  Dana 
I.  Joscelyn,  one  year;  Rev.  Milo  C.  Stebbins,  1862 
and  1863 ;  Josiah  H.  Hunt,  eight  years ;  Andrew  E. 
Ford,  from  1873  to  present  time.  Mr.  Ford  is  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College,  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1871.  The  superintendents  have  been  :  Samuel 
Arthur  Bent,  1883-85  ;  William  W.  Waterman, 
1886-89. 

There  are  now  nine  organized  religious  societies 
in  Clinton,  seven  of  which  own  capacious  and 
comfortable  meeting-houses.  The  residents  pre- 
ceding the  advent  here  of  the  Bigelow  looms  were 
a  God-fearing  and  church-going  people,  most  of 
whom  regularly  attended  the  Sabbath  services  in 
Lancaster,  two  or  three  miles  distant.  When 
members  justified  it,  the  managers  of  the  Clin- 
tonville  corporations  and  other  leading  citizens  or- 
ganized neighborhood  meetings,  which  were  usually 
held  in  the  brick  school-house.  November  14, 1844, 
a  church  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  denomina- 
tion, called  the  Second  Evangelical  Church  of  Lan- 
caster, was  formed,  having  fifty-one  members,  and 
occupied  as  their  place  of  worship  a  chapel  built 
upon  or  near  the  site  of  the  first  school-house  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Sterling  Streets.  The  first  pas- 
tor, Joseph  M.  R.  Eaton,  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  ordained  January 
9,  1845.  The  society  hired  the  bass  viol  used  in  the 
choir,  but  the  performer  upon  the  instrument  was  one 
of  its  moEt  prominent  members.  In  September,  1847, 
signs  of  a  change  in  the  fashion  of  church  music  ap- 
peared, by  a  vote  of  the  parish  that  they  "  would  be 
pleased  to  have  the  Seraphine  played  on  trial."  The 
society  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  prosperity, 
and  January  1,  1847,  dedicated  a  new  house  of  wor- 
ship upon  Walnut  Street.  This  building,  much  en- 
larged in  1859  and  again  in  1871,  it  continues  to 
occupy.  Mr.  Eaton  was  dismissed  April  11,  1847. 
His  successors  have  been  as  follows:  William  H. 
Corning,  ordained  December  8,  1847,  dismissed 
October  2,  1851 ;  William  D.  Hitclicock,  ordained 
October  21,  1851,  dismissed  July  16,  1853;  Warren 
W.  Winchester,  ordained  March  23,  1854,  dismissed 
June  17,  1862  ;  Benjamin  Judkins,  Jr.,  acting  pas- 
tor, December  1,  1862,  resigned  December  1,  1867; 
DeWitt  S.  Clark,  ordained  November  11,  1868;  dis- 
missed December  12,  1878  ;  Charles  Wetherbee,  in- 
stalled April  30, 1879,  dismissed  July  31, 1884  ;  Darius 
B.  Scott,  installed  January  14,  1885. 

So  early  as  March,  1816,  several  families  of  the 
Baptist  faith  formed  themselves  into  a  society  and 
held  meetings,  sometimes  in  the  South  Woods  School- 
house,  sometimes  at  the  house  of  Charles. Chace,  and 
engaged  various  preachers  to    visit  them  on  stated 


Sabbaths.  Elders  Luther  Goddard  and  Thomas  Mar- 
shall were  thus  hired  for  some  time.  The  leaders  in 
the  society  were  mostly  residents  of  School  Districts 
Ten  and  Eleven,  and  included  Charles  and  Alanson 
Chace,  John  Burditt,  the  Lowe  and  Sargeant  families, 
Deacon  Levi  Howard,  Joel  Dakin,  Abel  Wilder,  Ben- 
jamin Holt,  etc.  In  1830,  when  the  Hillside  Church 
was  established,  many  of  these  joined  that  society. 
The  second  church  organized  in  Clintonville  was 
called  the  First  Baptist  Society,  and  dates  from 
April  24, 1847.  For  two  years  its  meetings  were  held 
in  the  chapel  on  Main  Street  vacated  by  the  Congre- 
gational Society.  In  1849  it  removed  to  the  present 
house  on  Walnut  Street,  the  capacity  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  increased  in  1868.  The  land  upon 
which  the  meeting-house  stands  was  a  gift  from  Ho- 
ratio N.  Bigelow.  The  first  pastor  of  the  church, 
Charles  M.  Bowers,  D.D.,  resigned  March  28,  1886, 
after  thirty-nine  years  of  faithful  ministry.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  K.  Pervear. 

A  chapel  for  Roman  Catholic  worship  was  built 
upon  Burditt  Hill,  on  Main  Street,  in  1849,  by  Rev. 
John  Boyce,  occupied  as  a  mission  church,  and  called 
St.  .John's.  Clintonville  had  then  been  for  about  four 
years  a  mission  station,  a  priest  from  Worcester 
coming  on  one  Sunday  of  each  month  to  say  Mass  at 
the  house  of  some  parishioner.  Rev.  J.  J.  Connelly 
succeeded  Father  Boyce  in  1862,  residing  in  Clinton, 
and  the  next  year  the  town  became  a  parish,  with 
Rev.  J.  Quin  as  pastor.  He  was  followed  in  May, 
1868,  by  Rev.  D.  A.  O'Keefe,  who  died  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  Rev.  Richard  J.  Patterson,  the 
present  pastor,  was  ordained  a  priest  December  22, 
1866,  and  came  to  Clinton  in  November,  1868.  The 
chapel  on  Pleasant  Street  was  built  by  him  in  1869. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Gothic  church  building 
at  the  corner  of  Union  and  School  Streets  was  laid 
August  8,  1875.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
costly  of  Clinton's  houses  of  worship.  It  is  solidly 
built  of  brick  and  cut  Fitzwilliam  granite,  according 
to  plans  of  P.  W.  Ford,  of  Boston,  and  can  accom- 
modate a  congregation  of  three  thousand  persons.  It 
was  formally  dedicated  June  27,  1886. 

The  Methodist  Episcojjal  Society  was  organized  in 
October,  1851,  Regular  meetings  had  been  attended 
previously  by  those  attached  to  this  faith,  in  Burdett's 
■ — then  known  as  Attic  Hall,  and  were  continued  in 
Concert  Hall  until  the  dedication  of  their  present 
meeting-house  on  High  Street,  December  25,  1852. 
The  basement  of  this  edifice  was  added  and  finished 
as  a  vestry  in  1856,  and  the  whole  building  was  reno- 
vated and  improved  in  1868.  A  parsonage  which 
stood  until  this  year  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  was  the  gift  of  Daniel  Goss,  of  Lancaster.  In 
1887  the  church  building  was  again  remodeled  and 
enlarged.  The  pastors  have  been  as  follows: — Philip 
Toque,  October,  1850  to  March,  1851 ;  George  Bowler, 
one  year;  J.  Willard  Lewis,  two  years;  Augustus  F. 
Bailey,   one   year,    1854;  Newell   S.  Spauldiug,   two 
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years;  Daniel  K.  Merrill,  eight  months,  1857;  Willard 
F.  Mallalieu,  four  months ;  William  J.  Pomfret,  two 
years;  Thomas  B.  Treadwell,  one  year.  1860;  Albert 
Gould,  two  years;  John  W.  Coolidge,  hired  for  a  brief 
time;  William  G  Leonard,  four  months;  E.  F.  Had- 
W,  fourteen  months;  Edwin  S.  Chase,  one  year,  1S6G; 
Frederick  T.  ( Jeorge,  one  year,  18G7 ;  Joseph  W.  Lewis, 
two  years;  William  A.  Braman,  three  years;  A.  O. 
(lodfrey,  one  year,  1873;  Volney  M.Simons,  three 
years;  Watson  M.  Ayers,  three  years;  Chas.  H.  Hana- 
ford,  two  years,  1880-81;  Albert  Gould,  three  years; 
John  H.  Short,  three  years;  M.  Emory  Wright,  1»88. 

The  First  Unitarian  Churth  was  organized  June 
12,  1S.'>2,  though  services  had  been  regularly  held  in 
lUirdett  and  Clinton  ILills,  by  its  members,  during  the 
two  previous  years.  The  meeting-house  upon  Church 
.St.  was  dedicated  Feb.  2,  185.3.  Twenty  years  later  it 
was  raised,  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  basement  fitted  up 
foruseasavestry  andchurch  parlor.  A  bequest  received 
from  the  estate  of  Colonel  G.  JI.  Palmer  has  enabled 
the  parish  to  build  a  spacious  and  comfortable  parson- 
age upon  a  valuable  lot  on  the  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Water  Streets.  The  pastors  have  been  as  follows: — 
Ix'onard  J.  Livermore,  began  preaching  April,  1851, 
resigned  September,  1857;  Jared  M.  Heard,  orilained 
August  25,  1858,  resigned  in  18G3;  James  Salloway, 
installed  November  9,  1864,  dismissed  December, 
1868;  Ivory  F.  Waterhouse,  began  preaching  January 
3,  186(1,  resigned  May  25,  1873;  William  S.  BurtoiJ, 
began  preaching  October  5,  1873,  resigned  December, 
1875;  Charles  Noyes,  began  preaching  May  7,  1876, 
re-signed  August  13,  1882;  J.  Frederick  Dutton,  in- 
stalled June  6,  1883,  resigned  November  24,  1885; 
James  Cameron  Duncan,  ordained  June  17,  1886. 

The  Church  of  the  Gooil  Shepherd  (Episcopal)  was 
established  as  a  mi.ssion  in  1874.  Regular  services  be- 
gan April  12th  of  that  year,  in  BigeU>«-  Hall.  On  the 
last  Sunday  of  June,  Rev.  L.  Gorham  Stevens  assumed 
charge  of  the  mission,  and  remained  until  the  follow- 
ing .\pril.  After  a  brief  interval  he  was  succee<led  bv 
Kev.  John  W.  Birchmore,  who,  however,  never  be- 
came a  resident  of  Clinton,  but  was  in  charge  of  the 
mission  until  April  28,  1878.  October  28,  1876,  the 
foundations  of  a  chapel  were  laid  on  Union  Street 
and  the  building  was  consecrated  on  the  17th  of  the 


The  German  Church,  Rev.  F.  C.  F.  Shfrff,  pastor, 
has  recently  built  a  neat  Gothic  meeting-house  at  the 
corner  of  Haskell  and  Birch  Streets.  Services  in  the 
German  language  had  been  held  for  about  a  year  pre- 
vious to  its  dedication,  Jlay  20,  1888,  in  the  vestry  of 
the  Congregational  Society. 

The  post-office,  in  its  present  spacious  and  conven- 
ient quarters,  occupies  nearly  the  same  site  as  when 
established  in  18l(i,  by  IL  N.  Bigelow,  the  first  post- 
master. The  second  postmaster,  John  T.  Dame,  Esq., 
served  from  September  7,  1853,  to  April  6,  1861,  when 
he  was  relieved  by  Deputy  Sberilf  Enoch  K.  Gibbs, 
who  held  the  office  until  August  1,  1870.  His  suc- 
cessor, Charles  M.  Dinsmore,  closed  his  service  Janu- 
ary 3,  1.S87,  when  John  McC^uaid,  the  present  post- 
master, received  his  commission.  From  the  date  of 
the  removal  of  the  office  from  Kendall's  Block,  in 
1853,  to  its  return  to  High  Street  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Bank  Block,  April  9, 1882,  it  occuj  ied  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  Bigelow  Library  Association  building, 
on  Union  Street. 

Under  the  law  of  1858,  creating  trial  justices,  John 
T.  Dame,  Esq.,  was  commissioned  and  held  office  until 
1864.  Daniel  H.  Bemis,  Esq.,  succeeded  to  the  office, 
and  was  superseded  by  Christopher  C.  Stone  in  1871. 
The  Second  District  Court  of  Eastern  Worcester  was 
established  in  July,  1874.  It  took  the  place  of  the 
trial  justice,  and  includes  in  its  jurisdiction  the  towns 
of  tierlin,  Bolton,  Harvard,  Clinton,  Lancaster  and 
Sterling,  its  sessions  being  all  held  at  Clinton.  Hon. 
Charles  G.  Stevens  was  appointed  the  first  standing 
justice,  Major  C.  C.Stone,  special  justice,  and  Frank 
E.  Howard,  clerk  of  the  court.  September  7,  1880, 
Major  Stone  was  confirmed  as  justice  in  place  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  declined  further  service,  and  Jonathan 
Smith.  Esq.,  was  commissioned  special  justice  on 
September  14th.  In  January,  1886,  Mr.  Smith  re- 
signed, and  Herbert  Parker,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  January  27,  1886. 

The  Saturday  Couranfs  early  history  has  been  told 
in  a  former  page.  With  its  restricted  local  circula- 
tmn  becoming  unremunerative  when  the  war  prices  of 
paper  and  labor  were  encountereil,  it  was  discontinued 
with  the  number  for  December  13,  1862.  In  July, 
1851,    Mr.    Messenger    had    withdrawn    from    both 


following  April.     Rev.  Henry  L.  Foote  was  settled  as  !  editorship  and  partnership,  to  be  succeeded  by  Edwin 
rector  in  August,  1878.  and  a  parish  organization  was  I  Bynner,   who   with   genial  versatility  figured  at  the 


effected  April  14,  1H70.  In  July,  1881,  Mr.  Foote  was 
culled  to  the  parish  of  Holyoke  and  Rev.  E.  T.  Hamel, 
an  Englishman,  became  rector  in  September,  1881. 
He  was  followed  by  Rev.  George  F.  Pratt,  in  May, 
1884,  who  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas 
L.  Fisher,  April  1,  1888. 

The  Second  Advent  Society  meet  in  Courant  Hall. 
The  organization  dates  from  1871,  but  no  minister  has 
been  settled.     Isaac  Barnes  is  the  elder. 

The  Spiritualists  hold  meetings  in  Currier's  Hall, 
having  no  settled  pastor.  Their  organization  dates 
fr<mi  1882. 


same  time  as  eilitor,  painter,  poet,  town-wit,  auc- 
tioneer and  station-master.  November  1,  1853,  the 
publishing  office  was  moved  acro-s  High  Street  to 
rooms  under  the  Clinton  IIou^e  hall,  where  it  re- 
mained fi.r  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Bynner  abandoned  the 
enterprise  July  1,  1854,  finding  it  not  sufficiently  prof- 
itable, and  was  replaced  temporarily  by  John  P. 
Davis.  January  1,  1855,  Rev.  Leonard  J.  Livermore 
was  given  editorial  charge  of  the  paper,  which  he  re- 
tained until  September  5,  1857,  when  he  removed  to 
Lexington.  Rev.  Charles  M.  Bowers  then  acted  as 
editor    for   twenty  months,  but  did    not    permit    his 
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name  to  appear  as  such.  Thenceforward  for  about 
three  years  the  paper  was  nominally  under  the  direc- 
tion of  "an  association  of  gentlemen."  March  22, 
1862,  Horatio  E.  Turner  essayed  the  task  of  editing 
it,  but  at  the  end  of  four  months  enlisted  in  the 
Thirty-fourth  Infantry,  to  give  his  life  for  country. 
Wellington  E.  Parkhurst  performed  the  editorial 
duties  from  August  16,  1862,  to  the  farewell  number. 

Upon  the  muster-out  of  the  Union  forces.  Lieuten- 
ant William  J.  Coulter,  a  skilled  printer,  who  had 
been  employed  upon  the  Saturday  Courant,  resolved 
to  resume  its  publication.  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  chosen 
as  editor,  and  September  30,  1865,  the  first  number 
of  the  Clinton  Courant  appeared  from  the  old  office. 
The  venture  proved  promising  enough  to  warrant  en- 
largement of  the  paper  in  1866,  1867  and  1870.  In 
January,  1869,  the  office  of  publication  was  removed 
to  Tyler's  Block,  then  just  completed,  and  October  10, 
1872,  to  its  present  location  on  Church  Street.  Its 
management  remains  unchanged.  The  Courant  ha^ 
maintained  from  the  outset  an  independent  position 
in  politics  and  religious  matter.-*,  but  is  not  weakly 
neutral,  nor  reticent  in  expression  of  opinion  upon 
any  topic  of  public  interest.  It  is  now  twice  the  size 
of  the  original  sheet  of  1846,  has  a  wide  circulation 
for  a  paper  of  its  class  and  is  growing  in  deserved 
popularity.  A  smaller  sheet  was  published  as  an  ex- 
periment, on  Tuesdays  from  September,  1880,  for  one 
year,  in  tonnection  with  the  Saturday  issue,  and 
called  the  Clinton  Advance.  The  unique  file  of  the 
Courant  preserved  in  the  Bigelow  Public  Library  is 
an  invaluable  record  of  Clinton's  progress. 

The  Courant  has  had  an  active  competitor  for  public 
favor  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  Clinton  Record 
was  first  published  by  John  W.  Ellam  September  1, 
1877.  Its  editors  were  E.  A.  Norris  and  R.  M.  Le 
Poer.  This  newspaper  was  bought  by  Trowbridge  & 
French,  and  its  name  changed  to  the  Clinton  Times, 
November  13,  1882.  Mr.  Trowbridge  soon  sold  his 
interest  to  his  associate,  George  French,  who,  in  April, 
1884,  disposed  of  the  paper  to  George  W.  Reynolds, 
from  Melrose.  During  1883  the  Times  also  appeared 
in  semi-weekly  form.  It  was  Republican  in  politics 
and  advocated  prohibition.  It  was  published  Wed- 
nesday afternoons  from  a  printing-office  in  Greeley's 
block.  Its  publication  ceased  March  24,  1887.  Mean- 
while a  third  candidate  for  the  people's  favor  had 
appeared. 

The  Clinton  Enterprise,  published  by  Wood  Brothers 
in  Greeley's  block  dates  from  Friday,  May  14,  1886. 
M.  E.  C.  Hawkes  was  its  first  local  editor  and  man- 
ager. 

For  the  first  thirty  years  after  its  incorporation  the 
town's  people  were  wholly  dependent  upon  wells  and 
rain-cisterns  for  water  required  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  larger  manufacturing  companies,  by  means  of 
their  steam  pumps,  supplemented  by  reservoirs  upon 
high  ground,  protected  their  works  from  fire  and  sup- 
plied their  tenants.    The  question  of  the  introduction 


of  water  for  general  use  was  often  agitated,  but  it  was 
not  until  November  22,  1875,  that  definite  action 
favoring  such  introduction  was  taken  by  a  town- 
mee.ing.  On  that  date  the  report  of  a  special  water- 
supply  committee,  of  which  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Ingalls 
was  chairman,  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  in- 
structed to  obtain  the  necessary  legislation  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  recommendations.  April  4,  1876, 
an  act  was  approved  authorizing  Clinton  to  take  the 
waters  of  Sandy  Pond,  or  any  other  pond  or  brook 
within  the  town  limits,  for  domestic  and  fire  purposes, 
and  to  borrow  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  works. 
During  the  subsequent  five  years,  however,  nothing 
resulted  save  survey's,  estimates  and  warm  discussion. 
Upon  petition  the  Legislature  revived  and  extended 
the  act  February  4,  1881,  for  three  years.  During 
that  year  a  reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of  two  million 
gallons,  was  constructed  upon  the  summit  of  Burditt 
Hill,  and  the  main  pipes  were  laid  connecting  it  with 
the  principal  streets. 

The  water  of  Sandy  Pond  is  of  great  depth  and 
purity,  covering  an  area  of  about  fifty  acres,  and  so 
situated  as  easily  to  be  guarded  from  external  con- 
tamination. The  supply  from  it  can  be  cheaply 
increased  by  bringing  to  it  the  flow  of  Mine  Swamp 
Brook  ;  but  its  elevation  is  insufficient  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  costly  pumping-station.  Explorations 
were,  therefore,  extended  into  the  adjoining  towns, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  re-ervoir  at  sufficient 
height  to  supply  the  town  by  a  gravity  system.  In- 
vestigation of  the  sources  of  Wickapeket  Brook, 
begun  by  Jonas  E.  Howe  of  the  committee,  disclosed 
such  unusually  favorable  conditions  that  the  scheme 
for  using  the  waters  within  the  town  bounds  was  aban- 
doned, and  a  petition  met  the  Legislature  of  1882 
asking  authority  to  take  water  from  Sterling.  An  act 
gave  the  desired  privilege,  and  also  authorized  the 
issuing  of  additional  water-bonds  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  legislation  was 
accepted  by  the  required  two-thirds  vote  of  a  town- 
meeting  March,  1882,  and  by  January  1,  1883,  the 
main  works  were  completed. 

The  cast-iron  main  is  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  five  and  three-fourths  miles  in  length.  The 
water  is  of  unsurpassed  purity,  abundant  for  all  prob- 
able needs,  and  reaches  the  hydrants  in  High  Street 
with  a  pressure  of  about  eighty  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  having  a  head  of  over  one  hundred  feet.  At 
the  mills  the  hydrant  pressure  is  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds.  During  1883  Lynde  Brook  and  Pond 
were  taken  into  the  reservoir  system.  The  first  basin 
had  a  capacity  of  three  million  gallons;  Lynde  reser- 
voir has  a  capacity  of  ten  million  gallons.  An  act, 
approved  March  27, 1884,  and  accepted  by  a  town  vote, 
permits  the  additional  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollais 
in  water  bonds  to  be  issued,  and  authorizes  the  sell- 
ing of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  along  its 
main    line,  and  to   the    Lancaster  Water  Company, 
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provided  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Clinton  are 
first  supplied.  The  water  bonds  autliorized  have  not 
all  been  issued.  They  yield  four  per  cent,  interest,  pay- 
able April  and  October  Ist,  and  run  for  twenty  years. 
Work  has  recently  begun  u[)on  an  additional  reser- 
voir of  thirty  million  gallons  capacity. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  water  .supply, 
that  of  public  sewage  was  given  to  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  of  1875,  and  a  report  wai  made  to 
the  town  March  5,  1877,  advising  that  no  action  be 
taken  at  that  time  looking  to  any  plan  for  a  general 
system  of  drainage.  The  little  reservoir  of  the  Clin- 
ton Yarn  Company,  known  as  Counterpane  I'ond,  had 
already  become  seriously  polluted  by  tlic  foul  matter 
constantly  poured  into  it  from  the  carpet-mills  and 
various  other  sources,  and,  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  complaint,  especially 
from  those  dwelling  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  A  plan 
for  a  system  of  sewers  was  obtained  from  the  noted 
engineer,  Phincas  Ball,  in  1883,  and  a  petition  for 
authority  to  construct  a  sewerage  system  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  18SG.  The  petitioner.-", 
however,  j)referrcd  to  be  given  leave  to  withdraw 
rather  than  accept  any  bill  prohibiting  the  discharge 
of  unfiltered  sewage  into  the  Nashua  River,  a  restric- 
tion which  was  demanded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  upon  that  stream  below  Clinton.  The  subject 
continues  to  be  persistently  debated,  but  the  multi- 
plicity and  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  and 
the  co.st  of  an  ethcient  and  comprehensive  system, 
have,  thus  far,  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  but  a 
make-shift  policy.  Pipes  for  house  drainage  are  now 
being  laid  through  the  main  .streets. 

The  period  of  the  town's  life,  thirty-eight  years,  has 
been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity,  e.\empt 
from  those  episodes  of  great  depression  and  financial 
disaster  which  frequently  visit  similar  manufacturing 
towns.  This  is,  doubtless,  in  part  due  to  the  high  grade 
and  great  variety  of  the  products  of  its  mills  and  work- 
shops, but  greatly  also  to  the  friendly  relations  which 
have  been  sustained  between  labor  and  capital.  It 
speaks  much  for  the  intelligence  of  its  working  citi- 
zens as  well  as  for  the  liberal  spirit  of  those  who  have 
managed  the  capital  here  invested,  that  the  harmony 
which  should  exist  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  has  never  been  very  seriously  nor  generally 
disturbed. 

In  the  hard  times  of  1857  the  larger  manufactories, 
ti>r  several  weeks,  were  run  on  half-time  or  less,  and, 
but  forthe  sympathy  of  the  managers  with  thcworkers, 
would  have  been  closed.  The  tact,  energy  and  unsel- 
fishness of  Franklin  Forbes  were  brought  promi- 
nently into  view  during  the  trials  of  this  critical 
period.  The  shares  of  the  older  companies  gradually 
fell  in  the  stock  market  to  half  their  par  value.  The 
stock  then,  as  now,  was  largely  in  the  ownership  of 
non-residents,  a  fact  preveniing  any  strong  personal 
bond  of  sympathy  between  the  wage-payer  and  the 
wage-earner.     But  the  managers,  though  firm  in  the 


control  of  their  great  trusts,  were  tender  of  heart  and 
heedful  of  the  needs  of  the  toilers  for  daily  bread. 
The  commercial  stress,  though  long  continued,  there- 
fore created  little  bitter  antagonism.  New  inventions, 
and  improvements  of  the  old,  were  brought  forward 
by  E.  B.  Bigelow,  cheai)ening  manufacture,  and  when 
the  clouds  of  civil  war  began  to  lift,  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  dawned,  surpassing  that  of  earlier  days. 

In  1879  a  reduction  of  wages  was  found  necessary 
at  the  Lancaster  Mills  to  compensate  for  a  great  de- 
preciation in  the  market  for  ginghams,  and  was 
accepted  without  unusual  demonstrations  of  dissatis- 
faction. In  March,  1880,  the  old  rates  were  volun- 
tarily restored,  when  the  manager  was  met  by  a  demand 
from  some  of  the  weavers  for  an  additional  and  large 
increase.  This  was  firmly  refused,  as  the  petitioners 
were  already  receiving  larger  daily  wages  than  given 
at  other  mills  in  New  England  for  the  same  or  similar 
labor.  A  portion  of  the  weavers  struck  work,  and  for 
several  days  the  community  was  e.xcited  by  fears  of 
trouble  and  loss.  The  cause  of  the  disaffected,  how- 
ever, signally  failed  to  win  public  sympathy,  and,  after 
about  a  month  of  idleness,  the  deserted  looms  were 
all  manned  again. 

A  similar  difficulty  arose  in  April,  1886,  at  the 
carpet-mills,  when  seventy-seven  dyers,  being  re- 
fused demands  deemed  unreasonable,  resolved  to 
leave  their  work.  Upon  the  attempt  to  till  the 
places  vacated  with  workmen  procured  elsewhere, 
threats  and  abuse  were  used  to  intimidate  the  new- 
comers, and  riotous  demonstrations  were  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mills  by  certain  sympathizers  with 
the  strikers.  The  manager  at  once  closed  the  works, 
announcing  that  they  would  remain  closed  until  the 
company's  property  and  employes  were  safe  from 
mob  violence  and  insult.  A  strong  special  police 
force  was  organized,  a  few  arrests  were  made,  order 
was  at  once  restored  and  in  a  few  days  the  machinery 
was  again  set  in  motion. 

These  two  short-lived  disturbances,  participated  in 
by  comparatively  few,  and  those  for  the  most  part 
the  least  responsible,  are  all  that  blot  the  industrial 
annals  of  the  town. 

Associations  for  benevolent,  charitable  and  social 
purpo.scs,  as  well  as  mutual  benefit  societies,  are 
exceedingly  numerous  in  Clinton.  Besides  many 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  several 
churches,  the  following  distinct  organizations  exist: 

Masons — occupying  Masonic  Uall,  in  National 
Bank  Block:  Trinity  Lodge,  organized  1859,  and 
Clinton  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  organized  1869. 

Odd-Fellows — having  a  hall  in  Greeley's  Block  : 
Lancaster  Lodge,  No.  89,  organized  184G;  Clinton 
Encampment,  No.  29,  organized  1883;  Gerniania 
Lodge,  No.  42,  Daughters  of  Rebecca,  instituted 
October  31,  1884. 

Grand  Akmy  of  the  Republic — occupying 
G.  A.  R.  hall  in  National  Bank  Block:  E.  D. 
Baker   Post,   No.   64,   organized    August    17,    1868; 
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Ladies'  G.  A.  R.  Relief  Society,  organized  1883 ; 
Camp  A.  L.  Fuller,  Sons  of  Veterans,  mustered  in 
November  7,  1887. 

Temperance  Societies. — Good  Templars — Ever- 
ett Lodge,  No.  31,  and  Good  Samaritan  Lodge,  No. 
81 ;  Clinton  Temperance  Associates;  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  ;  Young  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  ;  St.  John's  Total  Abstinence 
and  Mutual  Aid  Society. 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. — Wattoquottoc 
Tribe,  No.  33 ;  Juanita  Council,  No.  7,  Daughters  of 
Pocahontas. 

United  Order  of  the  Golden  Cross. — Wachu- 
sett  Commandery,  No.  56. 

Knight.s  of  Honor. — Clinton  Lodge,  No.  193. 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. — Clin- 
ton Lodge,  No.  29. 

Royal  Arcanum. — Wekepeke  Council,  No.  742. 

United  Order  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.— 
Nashawog  Colony,  No.  75. 

Royal  Society  of  Good- Fellows.— Sholan 
Assembly,  No.  166. 

German  Order  of  Harugari. — Lichtenstein 
Lodge,  No.  129. 

TuRNVEREiN  SOCIETY,  organized  1867. 

Schiller  Verein,  organized  1868. 

Sons  of  St.  George. — Rose  Lodge,  No.  40. 

St.  Andrew's  Society,  organized  1879. 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. — Division  No. 
8,  organized  1872. 

Vermont  Association. 

Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of  Fores- 
ters.— Clinton  Court,  No.  56. 

Fireman's  Relief  Association,  incorporated 
1875. 

Twenty  Associates. 

Twenty-five  Associates. 

Full  Score  A.ssociation. 

Clinton  Sportsmen's  Club. 

Prescott  Club,  incorpated  April  20,  1886. 

Clinton  Board  of  Trade,  organized  February 
15,  1884. 

Clinton  Rifles,  Company  K.  Sixth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia. 

Clinton  Bicycle  Club. 

The  growth  of  Clinton  has  been  very  uniform. 
Its  population,  by  the  official  enumerations,  has  been 
as  follows:  1850,  3113;  1855,  3636;  1860,3859; 
1865,4021;  1870,5429;  1875,6781;  1880,  8029;  1885, 
8945  ;  1888,  10,037. 

Numerous  nationalities  are  here  represented.  The 
Germans  have  a  neat  village  by  themselves',  known 
as  Germantown,  with  a  house  of  worship  and  a  capa- 
cious Turnverein  Hall.  The  Irish  are  in  the  majority 
in  three  or  four  localities — notably  the  "Acre,'' 
"Duck  Harbor"  and  "California."  By  the  last 
census,  the  native-born  numbertd  5547,  and  the 
foreign-born,  3398,  although  three-fourths  of  the 
population   are   registered  as   of  foreign    parentage. 


Of  those  born  aliens,  2097  came  from  Ireland ;  465 
from  Germany ;  295  from  Scotland ;  257  from  Eng- 
land ;  248  from  various  British  provinces  in  America  ; 
9  from  France;  8  from  Austria;  4  from  Italy,  and  1 
from  China. 

The  valuation  of  the  town  has  im-reased  at  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  population:  1850,81,262,813; 
1855,  $1,607,991;  1860,  $1,690,692;  1865,  $1,860,763; 
1870,  $2,952,568;  1875,  $4,340,919 ;  1880,  $4,444,937  ; 
1885,  $5,143,726  ;  1888,  $5,531,811. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  town  in  the  same 
years  was:  1850,  $13,600;  1855,  $14,500;  1860, 
$14,500;  1865,  $34,190;  1870,  $40,262;  1875,  $132,- 
000 ;  1880,  $99,500  ;  1885,  $337,000 ;  1888,  $342,600. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  six  per  cent,  bonds  issued  at  the  building  of 
the  town  hall  in  1872,  twenty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  remain  unpaid,  six  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  of  the  amount  having  been  annually 
called  in.  The  school-house  four  per  cent,  loan, 
which  was  fifty-four  thousand  dollars  in  1886,  has 
been  decreased  six  thousand  dollars  annually.  Of 
the  four  per  cent,  water  bonds,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  thousand  dollars  are  outstanding,  and  nine 
thousand  dollars  in  amount  have  been  bought  for  the 
sinking  fund.  Most  of  the  principal  is  due  in  1901 
and  1906. 

The  amount  annually  raised  by  taxation  has  grown 
from  $9059  in  1850,  when  the  tax  rate  was  seven 
dollars  to  the  thousand,  to  $104,598  in  1888,  the  rate 
being  eighteen  in  a  thousand. 

The  votes  of  the  town  for  Presidential  candidates 
have  been: 

1852.    Winfield  Scott,  200. 

Fraulilia  Pierce,  100. 

Jolin  P.  Hale,  82. 
1851).  John  C.  Fremont,  353. 

James  Buctiaiian,  54. 

Millard  Fillmore,  3. 
18G0.   Abraham  Lincoln,  346. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  71. 

John  Bell,  11. 

John  C.  Breckenridge,  7. 
1804.    Abraham  Lincoln,  334. 

George  B.  McClellan,  84. 
1808.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  443. 

Horatio  Seymour,  107. 

The  following  citizens  have  served  the  town  as  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Legislature :  Horatio  Nelson 
Bigelow,  1851-52;  Andrew  Lowell  Fuller,  1854; 
James  Ingalls,  1855;  Horace  Faulkner,  1856-r)S ; 
Jonas  Elijah  Howe,  1860,  1870,  1872,  1887 ;  Rev. 
Jared  Mann  Heard,  1862 ;  Franklin  Forbes,  1864 ; 
Rev.  Charles  Manning  Bowers,  1865-66 ;  Charles 
Whiting  Worcester,  1868;  Elisha  Brimhall,  1871; 
Lucius  Field,  1878,  1882;  Daniel  Bowman  Ingalls, 
1880;  Ed w.ird  Godfrey  Stevens,  1881;  Alfred  Augus- 
tine Burdilt,  1884;  Jonathan  Smith,  1886;  Frank 
Edward  Holm  m,  1888-89.  Charles  Godfrey  Stevens, 
Esq.,  was  delegate  in   the  State  Convention  of  1853. 

The  following  have  served  as  State  Senators: 
Charles  Godfrey  Stevens,  1862;  Henry  Clay  Greeley, 


1872.   Ulysses  S.  Grant,  524. 

Horace  Greeley,  298. 
1876.   Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  676. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden,  482. 
1880.  James  A.  Garfield,  082. 

Winfleld  Scott  Hancock,613. 

James  B.  Weaver,  1. 

Neal  Bow,  7. 
1884.   Orover  Cleveland,  683. 

James  G.  Blaine,  630. 

Benjamin  Butler,  42. 

John  P.  St.  John,  IG. 
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1K70  and  71  ;  Klisha  Brimhall,  1876  and  77;  Daniel 
Bowman  Itigiills,  18S1  and '82. 

Henry  Clay  Greeley  wxs  a  member  of  the  Fl.xecu- 
live  Council  in  188o  and  '86. 

The  elerks  of  Uie  town  have  lieen  :  .Mbert  S. 
CarlKon,  1S;'.0-.'.L';  C.  8.  I'atten,  l.sr)3  ;  Arlemaw  E. 
Hifielow,  ls.'i4-.V.t;  Henry  C.  (ireeley,  Isdo-iJK;  Wel- 
liiifjton  K.  I'arkhiirst,  18711-71';  I.ueius  Field,  1873- 
.7:  Wellington  K.  Pnrkhnrst,  1X78-80;  Martin  J. 
C.stello,  18(S1-81;  John  F.  I'liilhin,  1885-. 

Trea.snrers  in  order  of  service  :  Sidney  Harris,  one 
year;  Alfred  Knight,  four  years ;  Sidney  Harris,  one 
vear;  .Mfre<l  Knight,  ten  years;  Klisha  Hrimhall, 
(ive  years;  Hilwin  N.  Riee,  four  years;  Wellington 
K.  Parkhurst,  one  year;  Alfred  A.  Hurditt,  one  year; 
Henry  O.  Sawyer,  one  year;  (i.  Walton  Goss,  ten 
vears. 

The  following  have  served  as  selectmen  :  Ezra 
Sawyer.  Samuel  Belyea,  Fdniuiid  Harri.s,  (lilman  M. 
I'almer,  Calviii  Stanley,  Nelson  Whiteonih,  .Manson 
t'liace,  ,lonas  K.  Howe,  AUel  Riee,  .1.  .VIe.tander, 
Horace  F.niilkiier,  David  Wallace,  .loshua  Tliissell. 
H.  R.  Smith,  .laniea  F.  Maynard,  (iilherl  Greene, 
I  harles  W.  Worcester.  I'.  L.  Morgan,  Klisha  Brim- 
IkiII,  .Mfred  .\.  Hnrditt,  fieorge  S.  Harris,  Charle.s 
I'.owman,  Otis  B.  Bates,  Charles  L.  Swan,  Dr.  George 
W.  Synionds,  Charles  H.  Cliaee,  Henry  C.  (ireeley, 
Albert  H.  Smith,  T.  A.  Mctiuaid,  William  Ha.skell, 
A.  C.  Dakin,  (ieorgo  F.  Howard,  (^hristopher  C. 
Stone,  Kben  S.  Fuller,  C.  C.  Murdoch,  Samuel  W. 
Tyler,  Alexander  .Johnston,  John  Sheehan,  KM 
Forbes,  Sidney  T.  Howard,.!.  C.  Parsons,  C.  C.  Cook, 
George  W.  Morse,  .\iilon  Wiesman,  Henry  N.  Otter- 
wn,  P.  J.  (Juinn,  Herman  Dictzman,  Charles  A. 
Vickery,  William  H.  Nugent. 

The  following  served  upon  the  School  Connnittee: 
Rev.  William  H.  Corning,  Rev.  Charles  M.  Bowers, 
Dr.  George  .M.  Morse,  Dr.  George  W.  Burdett,  C.  W. 
Blanchard,  Charles  K.  Swan,  W.  W.  Parker,  .Vugiistus 
J.  Sawyer,  Franklin  Forbes,  for  thirteen  years;  John 
T.  Dame,  lvsi|.,  forsixtcen  years  ;  Horatio  N.  Bigelow, 
Albert  S.  Carleton,  Rev.  William  D.  Hitchcock,  Rev. 
George  Bowler,  .lames  Ingalls,  Dr.  Preston  Cham- 
berlain, Rev.  Leonard  J.  Livermore,  Rev.  T.  Willard 
Lewis,  .\rtenias  K.  Bigelow,  Charles  (t.  Stevens,  Flsq., 
Josiah  H.  Vose,  Henry  C.  (ireeley,  Daniel  W.  Kil- 
burn,  Kneas  Morgan,  Dr.  George  W.  Symonds, 
Joshua  Thissell,  Charles  F.  W.  Parkhurst,  William 
i'nshiiig.  Rev.  James  Salloway,  George  W.  Weeks, 
Mfred  A.  Burditt,  Wellington  E.  Parkhurst,  for 
^\elve  years;  M.  H.  Williams,  Daniel  H.  Bemis, 
Harrison  l.eland,  Henry  N.  Bigelow,  Daniel  B.  In- 
galls, Kdward  G.  Stevens,  Samuel  Met^uaid,  John 
W.  Corcoran,  I'2sq.,  Rev.  Charles  Noyes,  Dr.  Philip 
T.  O'Brien,  Frank  K.  Holman. 

The  following  have  been  practicing  physicians  in 
Clinton :  George  W.  Symonds,  M.D.,  1841,  Dart- 
mouth, M.M.S.S..  died  1873;  George  W.  Burdett, 
M.D..  1S46,  Harvard,  M.M.S.S.;  George  M.Morse. 
(5 


M.D.,  1843,  Harvard,  M.M.8.S. ;  ChaHes   D.  Dowse, 

;  A.  W.  Dillingham, ;  Pierson  T.   Kendall, 

M.D.,  1816,  Harvard,  M.M.S.S.,  died  IStjr,;  A.loni- 
ram  .1.  Greeley,  M.D.,  1845,  Harvard;  Charles  A. 
Brooks,  M.D.,  18.'ill,   Homo-opathic   Medical  College, 

Philadelphia;  O.scar  T.  Woolhizer,  ;  George  A. 

Jordan,  M.D.,  1S7L',  Harvard,  M..M.S.S. ;   K.  W.  Taa, 

;  Philip  T.  O'Brien,  .M.D.,  1872,  Albany;  Perley 

P.  Comey  M.D.,  187s,  Harvard,  M.M.S.S.  ;  Walter 
P.  Bowers,  M.D.,  lS7!t,  Harvard,  M.M.S.S.;  t'liarles 
L.  French,  M.D.,  1869,  New  York,  (.'ollege  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  M.M.S.S.  ;  C.  R.  Bradford,  ; 

Thomas  F.  Roche,  M.D.,  1882,  Bellevue,  M.M.S.S.; 
Thomxs  H.   O'Connor,    M.D.,  1883,  Bellevue;  O.  A. 

Kverett,  ;  Edward  S.  Kverett, ;  George  O. 

Ward,  M.D.,  I8.S2,  Hahiieuianu  College,  Chicago; 
Albert  C.  Recti,  M.D.,  1887,  Boston   Ifniversity. 

The  following  attorneys  have  had  olfiees  in  Clin- 
ton:  Charles  G.  Stevens,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1840  ; 
.lohn  T.  Dame,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  184^»;  Isaac  Bald- 
win ;  Daniel  H.  Bemis;  William  B.  Orcnlt  ;  .lohn 
W.  Corcoran,  KK.R.,  Boston  University,  1>!7;'>;  Jona- 
(han  Smith,  \.H.,  Dartmouth,  1871  ;  .John  F.  Brown; 
Charles  G.  Delano;  Herbert  Parker;  Waller  K. 
Dame,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1883;  John  G.  Crawford; 
Thomas  F.  Lark  in. 

The  following,  born  upon  Clinton  soil  or  residents 
of  the  town  when  graduated,  have  received  degrees 
at  collegiate  institutions  : 

(ieorge  Ide  Chace,  born  in  Lancaster,  February  l!i, 
1808, son  of  Charles  and  Ruth  Chace;  graduate  at 
Brown  University,  1830;  tutor  of  mathematics,  1831  ; 
professor  of  chemistry,  1834 ;  of  physiology,  geol- 
ogy, etc.,  1836;  LL.D.,  18o3;  president  <«/ JH^cnw, 
1867;  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1868;  died  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  April  2"J,  1885. 

(ieorge  Harris,  A. B.,  1837,  Brown  ;  auon  of  Kmory; 
died  1S38,  aged  twenty-three  ye.trs. 

Frederic  Warren  Harris,  A. B.,  184.'),  Harvard ;  a 
brother  of  the  preceding  ;  died  1863. 

George  W.  Burdett,  M.D.,  1846,  Harvard,  M.M.S.S. 

Alfred  Plant,  A.B.,  1847,  Yale;  a  son  of  Samuel  ; 
now  a  wealthy  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  A.  Bowers,  A.B.,  1864,  Harvard;  died  186.5. 

Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  A.B.,  1866,  Amherst;  D.D., 
18X0  ;  pastor  of  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  City. 

Kli  Forbes,  S.B.,  1868,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Charles  S.  Gowen,  S.B.,  1869,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Kdward  G.  Stevens,  1870,  West  Point  Military 
Academy. 

Arthur  F.  Bowers,  A.B.,  1871,  Brown  University. 

Howard  E.  Parkhurst,  A.B.,  1873,  .Vmherst. 

Charles  L.  Swan,  Jr.,  A.B.,  1874,  Yale. 

John  W.  Corcoran,  LL.B.,  1875,  Boston  University. 

Michael  Kittridge,  A.B.,  1875,  Holy  Cross,  Worces- 
ter, clergyman. 
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Peter  T.  Moran,  A.B.,  1877,  Holy  Cross;  M.D., 
1883,  Bellevue. 

Clarence  H.  Bowers,  D.D.S.,  1878,  Boston  Dental 
College. 

Walter  P.  Bowers,  M.D.,  1879,  Harvard,  M.M.S.S. 

Thomas  J.  Kelly,  A.B.,  1880,  Holy  Cross,  Worces- 
ter. 

James  F.  Maher,  A.B.,  1880,  Holy  Cross,  Worces- 
ter, clergyman. 

Elmer  S.  Hosmer,  A.B.,  1882,  Brown  University. 

Thomas  F.  Koche.  M.D.,  1882,   Bellevue,  M.M.S.S. 

Thomas  H.  O'Connor,  M.D.,  1883,  Bellevue. 

Walter  R.  Dame,  A.B.,  1883,  Harvard;  LL.B., 
1886,  Boston  ITniversity. 

.James  II.  Grant,  M.D.,  1883,  Bellevue. 

John  JI.  Kenney,  A.B.,  1884,  Holy  Cross,  Worces- 
ter, clergyman. 

Michael  J.  Coyne,  A.B.,  1884,  Ottowa,  clergyman. 

John  H.  Finnerty,  M.D.,  1884,  Bellevue. 

John  J.  Leonard,  A.B.,  1884,  St.  Michael's,  To- 
ronto, clergyman. 

Thomas  H.  MacLaughlin,  A.B.,  1884,  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

Henry  K.  Swinscoe,  A.B.,  188.'),  Harvard. 

Henry  A.  McGown,  A.B.,  1886,  Amherst. 

Charles  L.  Stevens,  A.B.,  1886,  Amherst. 

Martin  Moran,  M.D.,  1887,  Bellevue. 

J.  Frederic  McNabb,  S.B.,  1887,  Worcester  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Patrick  J.  O'Malley,  A.B.,  1888,  Ottawa. 

Henry  Forbes  Bigelow,  S.B.,  1888,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 


chaptp:r   XIII. 

CIJNTON— ( CoiiUiincd. ) 

MASONIC   HISTORY.' 

Trinity  Lodue.— The  charter  of  Trinity  Lodge 
w:i.s  dated  January  30,  1778.  It  was  issued  by  the 
Massachusetts  (trand  Lodge,  of  which  Joseph  Warren 
was  appointed  the  first  ( irand  Master.  Trinitv 
I.odgo's  charter  was  signed  by  Joseph  Webb,  Grand 
Master;  Moses  Deshon,  Deputy  Grand  Master;  Sam- 
uel Barrett,  Senior  Grand  Warden;  Paul  Revere, 
Junior  Grand  Warden.  It  was  addressed  to  Michael 
Newhall,  Edmund  Heard,  James  Wilder,  Jonas  Pres- 
cott  and  Richard  P.  Bridge.  .No  previous  dispensa- 
tion liad  been  granted  these  Masons  to  erect  a  lodge 
and  initiate  caixlidatoa  ;  liut,  as  was  often  the  case  at 
that  period,  the  charter  was  issued,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, upon  application  of  the  brethren.  All  the 
charter  members  were  residents  of  within  what  are 
now  the  limits  of  Lancaster,  except  James  Wilder 
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whose  home  was  in  the  Squareshire  District  in  Ster- 
ling. Newhall  came  from  Bolton,  and  Heard  from 
Worcester;  but  neither  had  lived  in  Lancaster  very 
long,  nor  did  either  of  them  die  there.  Newhall  went 
to  Leominster  some  time  after  1800,  and  Heard  re- 
moved to  Lower  Canada  about  1703.  Their  places  of 
death  are  unknow'n.  Jonas  Prescott  was  a  descendant 
of  John  Prescott,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town. 
He  always  lived  in  Lancaster  and  died  there.  Of 
Richard  P.  Bridge  very  little  is  known.  If  a  resident 
of  Lancaster  at  all,  he  lived  there  but  a  short  time 
and  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  records  after 
December,  1783.  It  is  not  known  where  any  of  the 
charter  members  received  their  Masonic  degrees, 
though  it  was  most  probably  in  Boston,  as  at  that 
time  (1778)  there  was  no  lodge  existing  nearer  than 
Boston  and  Newbury  port. 

Trinity  Lodge  was  numbered  six,  but  was  the  fifth 
in  order  chartered  by  the  Massachusetts  Grand 
Lodge.  The  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew,  of  Boston,  was 
number  one,  and  was  chartered  November  30,  1756, 
though  it  had  done  some  Masonic  work  for  two  years 
or  more,  receiving  its  charter  from  Sholto  Charles 
Douglass,  Lord  Arbedour,  Grand  Master  of  Slasons 
in  Scotland.  By  the  concerted  action  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  three  traveling  lodges,  which  were  holden  in  the 
British  army,  then  .stationed  in  Boston,  a  commission 
was  obtained  from  George,  Earl  of  Dalhouse,  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  in  Scotland,  appointing  Joseph 
Warren  Grand  Master  of  M<isous  in  Boston  and 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  same,  upon  the 
receipt  of  which  the  brethren  of  the  above-named 
lodges  proceeded  to  organize  the  Massachusetts 
Grand  Lodge.  The  first  charter  issued  by  this  Grand 
body  was  to  Tyrian  Lodge,  of  Gloucester,  March  2, 
1770.  Then  followed  Massachu.setts  Lodge,  of  Bos- 
ton, May  13,  1770;  St.  Peter's  Lodge,  Newburyport, 
March  6,  1777 ;  Berkshire  Lodge,  Stockbridge,  March 
8,  1777 ;  and  Trinity  Lodge,  January  30,  1778.  There 
were  other  Masonic  Lodges  in  the  State,  at  the  time 
Trinity  was  organized,  which  received  their  charters 
from  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  of  Boston,  a  body 
chartered  by  Anthony,  Lord  Viscount  Montague, 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  England,  in  1733.  St. 
John's  Grand  Lodge  issued  charters  for  lodges  in  Bos- 
ton, Nova  Scotia,  Philadelphia,  Rhode  Island  and 
other  States,  and  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
Masons  in  America,  while  the  Massachusetts  Grand 
Lodge  had  jurisdiction  of  Masons  in  Boston  and 
within  a  hundred  miles  thereof  only.  The  agitation 
which  grew  out  of  the  existence  of  these  rival  bodies 
found  its  way  into  Trinity  Lodge. 

While  the  two  grand  bodies  did  not  unite  until 
1792,  yet  as  early  as  April,  1786,  it  was  voted  in  Trinity 
Lodge,  "  to  chuse  a  Comity  of  three  to  Consider  of  our 
Situation  as  a  Lodge  and  Connection  there  is  be- 
tween us  and  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  or  any 
other  order  of  Antient  Masons  with  their  opinions  of 
the  proceedings  necessary  for  us  to  take  to  render  our 
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.sitiiiition  More  Eligable."  And  in  the  following 
June  it  was  "  voted  to  Acknowledge  the  Supreinecy 
of  the  present  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  on  Con- 
dition our  (Quarterage  take  phice  from  the  present 
Date."  There  is  no  further  allunion  to  tlie  subject  on 
the  records  of  the  lodge,  and  the  union  i>f  the  two 
grand  bodies  six  years  later  created  no  disturbance  in 
its  relations  to  the  .Sui)reme  Masonic  authority  of  the 
State. 

In  its  first  years  Trinity  Lodge  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  wide  territory.  A|)plication8  were  received 
and  acted  upon  from  Merrimack,  Medford,  Barre, 
Worcester,  O.xford,  Hrookticld,  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and 
even  from  Lower  Canada.  I5ut  the  founding  of  new 
lodges,  which  proceeded  rapidly  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  notably  the  organization  ot 
Morning  Star  Lodge  in  Worcester,  in  179:J,  narrowed 
its  jurisdiction,  and  during  its  last  years  in  Lancaster 
it  covered  a  territory  no  larger  than  that  now  embraced 
in  the  territory  of  the  present  Trinity  Lodge  of  Clin- 
ton. 

Its  records  up  to  1783  and  subsequent  to  1800  are 
missing,  and  but  little  of  its  history,  except  between 
those  dates,  is  known.  Michael  Newhall  was  the  first 
Master,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  Whiting, 
.Jr.,  and  jirobably  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Worcester, 
though  this  is  not  certain.  Thomas  was  a  member 
up  to  about  17112,  and  among  the  very  earliest  of  the 
existing  records  is  described  as  a  I'ast  Master.  In 
1783  the  list  of  officers  was  as  follows:  Edmund  Heard, 
Master;  James  Wilder,  Senior  Warden;  Ephraini 
Carter,  Junior  Warden;  Joseph  Carter,  Treasurer; 
Moses  Smith,  Secretary;  James  Wyman,  Senior  Dea- 
con; Samuel  Adams,  Junior  Deacon;  Jonas  Fair- 
bank,  Senior  Steward  ;  John  Prescott,  Junior  Steward. 

There  was  evidently  considerable  interest  in  the 
order  prior  to  18U0,  notwithstanding  the  hard  times 
following  the  Revolution.  The  records  show  a  good 
attendance  at  the  meetings,  and  that  on  every  meet- 
ing night,  from  1783  to  ISOl,  through  summer  and 
winter,  the  lodge  was  regularly  oi)ened  with  a  full 
set  of  officers  and  a  liberal  representation  of  the 
brethren.  The  number  present  varied  from  twelve  to 
tifly  at  each  communication,  and  in  the  eighteen  years 
following  178.'!  one  hundred  and  forty  candidates  re- 
ceive<l  their  degrees. 

The  first  hall  occupied  by  the  lodge  in  1778  was 
in  a  building  once  standing  on  the  site  of  the  house 
now  owned  by  Daniel  Howard,  in  South  Lancaster. 

In  1778  Edmund  Heard  purchased  this  property  of  ] 
Dr.  Israel  Atherton.  The  house  has  since  been  known  ' 
as  the  Ballard  House.  When  it  was  lorn  down,  many 
years  ago,  there  could  still  be  .seen  at  one  end  of  the 
north  front  chamber  the  platform  and  other  indica- 
tions of  the  lodge's  tenancy.  Some  trouble  after- 
wards grew  up  between  the  lodge  and  Edmund 
Heard  over  the  lodge's  occupation.  When  Heard 
[lurchased  the  property  he  borrowed  of  the  lodge 
£224  48.  M.  (£3.5  7s.  2./.,  reduced  scale)    with    which 


j  to  pay  for  it.  Matters  run  along  until  1788,  when, 
after  repeated  efforts  on  part  of  the  brethren,  a  settle- 
ment was  had,  at  which  Mr.  Heard  presented  a  long 
bill  for  sunilry  repairs  on  the  house  and  hall,  and  for 
care  of  the  lodge-room  and  properly.  The  matter 
was  finally  settled  by  Heard's  giving  the  lodge  his 
note  for  £.")(!  11«.  4</.,  at  the  reduced  scale,  and  a  lease 
of  th»  "  hall  with  the  chamber  adjoining,  with  the 
usual  privilege  the  Lodge  have  heretofore  had  in  the 
house  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  so  long  a« 
the  Lodge  shall  continue  as  a  Lodge."  But  the  lodge 
did  not  always  remain  there.  In  February,  1790,  a 
committee  was  appointed  "to  make  provisions  for  a 
suitable  hall  for  Trinity  Lodge,"  and  in  the  following 
j  February  another  committee  was  chosen  to  "  contract 
!  with  Brother  Merrick  Rice  to  furnish  a  suitable  and 
convenient  hall  for  the  use  of  the  Lodge."  But  when 
it  removed  to  the  new  quarters,  and  how  long  it  there 
remaine<l,  are  unknown.  One  of  the  houses  then 
owned  by  Merrick  Rice  is  the  same  now  occupied  by 
Mrs.  E.  M.  (ircene,  in  the  Centre  Village,  and  it  is 
probable,  but  not  certain,  that  it  was  to  this  house 
the  lodge  removed  in  1799.  Afterward,  the  lodge 
occupied  a  hall  in  the  Lancaster  Hotel,  and  as  the 
order  grew  unpopular,  about  182fi,  the  furniture  was 
removed  to  a  private  room  in  the  house  of  some  one 
of  the  brethren,  where  the  faithful  continued  to  assem- 
ble until  the  i>rgani/.ation  became  finally  extinct. 

The  meetings  were  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month,  lasting  from  four  o'clock  v.M.  until  eight 
o'clock,  up  to  September,  1787,  when  the  dates  were 
changed  from  four  o'clock  on  the  first  Jlonday  of 
every  month  until  six  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  August,  October,  December,  February,  April  and 
June.  But  in  February,  1790,  the  dates  were  again 
changed  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  from 
six  o'clock  to  ten  i-.M.,  and  .so  continued,  though  in 
1792  the  hour  was  changed  back  to  four  o'clock. 

The  brethren  faithfully  observed  the  feast  days  of 
the  order.  The  festival  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
(in  December)  was  <'.elebrated  in  their  hall,  only 
members  of  the  craft  being  admitted.  But  the  feast 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (.lune  2Jth)  was  public,  and 
often  an  imposing  affair.  All  the  brethren  were  sum- 
moned, and  the  clergy  in  the  neighboring  towns, 
whether  Masons  or  not,  were  formally  invited,  and 
one  of  them,  by  special  request  of  the  lodge,  preached 
a  sermon.  The  brethren  assembled  at  their  hall  at 
nine  a.m.,  transacted  any  business  that  came  before 
them,  and  at  eleven  a  procession  was  formed  which 
marched  to  the  church  to  attend  a  religious  service. 
Sometimes,  as  at  the  celebration  in  1790,  they  were 
escorted  thither  "by  a  well-disciplined  company  of 
cavalry  in  complete  uniforms,"'  and  were  jireceded  by 
"a  band  of  music  playing  Entered  Aj>prentice  Song." 
The  services  were  interspersed  with  singing  by  selected 
choirs,  and  were  listened  to  by  large  audiences, 
"  whose  attention  and  decency  of  behavior  manifested 
an   unfeigned  approbation   of  the  animating  truths 
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delivered."  After  the  service  the  brethren,  with  the 
clergy  and  invited  guests,  returned  to  the  hall,  where 
a  grand  banijuet  was  served.  At  the  festival  in  1790 
the  following  toasts  were  drank  : 

1.  "The  Afemory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist." 

2.  "Our  Illustrious  Brother,  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States." 

3.  "The  United  States  of  America,  with  the  Oraft." 

4.  "The  Venerable  Clergy." 

5.  "  All  Mankind." 

Among  the  clergymen  who  preached  on  these  occa- 
sions were  Rev.  Jlr.  Sumner,  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1789; 
Rev.  Phineas  Whitney,  of  Shirley,  in  1790;  Rev. 
Peter  Whitney,  of  Northboro',  in  1792;  and  Rev.  Wm. 
Emer.son  (father  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson),  of  Har- 
vard, in  1793.  After  1792  Trinity  and  Morning  Star 
Lodges  often  united  in  the  observance  of  this  feast, 
meeting  alternately  in  Worcester  and  Lancaster.  On 
these  occasions  the  programme  was  very  elaborate, 
and  was  successfully  carried  out  to  the  great  pleasure 
and,  be  it  hoped,  to  the  edification  of  all  the  brethren. 

The  meetings  of  the  lodge  were  occasions  of  re- 
freshment, as  well  as  labor.  A  suggestive  fact  is  the 
amount  of  the  steward's  bill,  which  was  presented  at 
the  close  of  every  meeting  and  promptly  ordered 
paid.  In  1793  a  committee  was  chosen  "to  accommo- 
date the  Hall  with  a  conveniency  for  mixing  liquors," 
and  at  another  time  it  was  voted,  "  That  the  Treasury 
furnish  sonic  brother  with  money  to  purchis  2  Dozen 
Tumblers  ;"  and  as  a  preparation  for  one  of  their 
June  festivals,  they  procured  five  dozen  tumblers  for 
the  banquet.  But  no  intemperance  or  excess  was 
tolerated ;  for  at  one  of  the  meetings  a  committee  was 

chosen  to  remonstrate  with  Brother for  his 

intemperate  habits.  The  admonition  did  not  cure  the 
appetite,  however,  for  subsequently  the  lodge,  by  a 
formal  vote,  debarred  the  erring  brother  from  the 
privilege  of  celebrating  the  ajqiroaching  Feast  of  St. 
.lohn's  with  them.  But,  with  all  these  festivities,  the 
records  show  that  the  lodge  was  fully  alive  to  its 
duties  to  the  "  i)oor  and  distressed,"  and  to  their 
widows  and  orphans.  They  buried  theirdcad  brethren, 
relieved  the  widows,  made  liberal  donations  of  money 
to  those  in  misfortune,  and,  in  many  other  ways, 
extended  sympathy  and  help  U}  those  in  need  in  a 
manner  which  made  it  a  society  dear  to  its  members 
and  sincerely  respected  by  the  community. 

In  those  days  Washington  was  regarded  as  the  most 
illustrious  ]iatron  of  the  order  in  America.  At  all 
Miusonic  festivals  his  health  was  drank  and  his  virtues 
eulogized  in  spcicli  and  song.  His  death  was  the 
occasion  of  a  memorial  service  by  Trinity  Lodge.  At 
a  special  communication  held  .Fanuary  11,  1800,  the 
lodge  voted  to  meet  on  the  22d  of  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, "  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  in  a  public  man- 
ner the  sorrow  we  feel  on  aect.  of  the  decease  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men,  lir.  Gcnl.  George  Washing- 
ton." The  hall  was  draped  in  black  and  all  the 
brethren  summoned  to  be  jirosent.    Rev.  Nathaniel 


Thayer  was  invited  to  preach  the  sermon.  There  was 
avery  large  attendance,  and  citizens  and  soldiers  joined 
in  the  procession  to  the  church.  "  The  discourse," 
says  the  record,  "delineated  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  the  deceased, 
and  enjoined  it  on  all  the  Brethren  to  imitate,  as 
much  as  possible,  his  great  and  unequalled  virtues." 
After  the  services  a  banquet  was  held  at  the  hall 
of  the  lodge.  In  the  records  a  memorial  page  is 
given  to  Washington,  as  follows  : 

BKOTIIKU  GEOBGB  WASUINGTON. 
Horn  Kcliy.  11"',  Yoar  of  Ijglit,  S7;i2. 


luvestctl  with  tlio  Coniinand  uf  the  All 
Armies,  .'5775. 
KeHigDcd  bis  CoiiiuiiBgiou  to  Congress, 

5783. 

Chusmi  Presideut  of  the  United  States, 

5788. 

Gave  iu  his  Kosignatiou, 

5796. 

Invested  a  s4*cond  time  with  the  Organlzatiou 

aud  Coiuniaiid  of  the  Amei'icau  Forces, 

5798. 

lliutl  December  Thirteenth, 

5799. 

The  following  were  the  Masters  of  the  lodge  from 
1783  to  1801 :  Edmund  Heard,  1783-89-90-91-92  and 
partof  93— six  years  ;  Timothy  Whiting,  Jr.,  1784-85- 
87-93-94-97— six  years;  Ephraim  Carter,  1786— one 
year;  Abijah  Wynian,  1788 — one  year;  John  May- 
nard,  1795-9(5— two  years;  Abraham  Haskell,  1798 — 
one  year;  Moses  Thomas,  1799 — one  year;  Amos 
Johnson,  1800 — one  year.  Not  all  of  these  were  resi- 
dents of  Lancaster. 

Among  those  holding  the  office  after  1800  were 
Joel  Pratt,  Luke  Bigelow,  John  G.  Thurston  and 
Calvin  Carter.  The  dates  and  length  of  their  ser- 
vices are  unknown. 

The  year  in  which  the  lodge  ceased  to  hold  meet- 
ings is  in  doubt.  It  was  not  represented  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  after  1824,  and  it  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
active  organization  about  1832.  The  Morgan  excite- 
ment and  the  political  agitation  arising  therefrom 
were  the  principal  causes  of  its  decline.  The  society 
became  uii|)opiilar.  The  hall  was  given  up  and  a 
small  room  obtained,  where,  for  a  time,  the  faithful  of 
the  craft  continued  to  meet.  At  last  even  this  was 
abandoned,  and  the  lodge  jirojierty  was  taken  in 
charge  by  John  G.  Thurston,  one  of  the  members. 
A  part  was  stored  iu  his  attic,  where  it  was  found 
twenty-five  or  more  years  later,  and  the  altar,  pedes- 
tals and  some  other  articles  were  put  into  his  barn, 
and  were  never  recovered.  Neither  the  charter  nor 
any  of  the  furniture  or  regalia  were  surrendered  to 
the  Grand  Lodge.  When  the  lodge  was  reorganized 
in  Clinton  in  1858,  the  old  charter,  a  portion  of  the 
records,  the  jewels,  seal  and  many  papers  belonging 
to  the  Old  Trinity  Lodge  were  recovered,  and  are  now 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  new  organization, 
where  they  still  remain  as  interesting  relics  of  the 
elder  Trinity  Lodge. 
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New  Tiuxity  LoniiK. — On  the  cveniiis;  <>(  Scp- 
tomber  S,  18r>8,  K.  Diuiii  Hiiiiiiolt,  of  Ayor,  (ieo.  1,. 
Tliureton,  of  Lancaster,  and  Henry  Bowman,  Alfred 
A.  IJurdett,  Daniel  Alarsli,  Charles  W.  Odionie  and 
A.  M.  Kii<;leshani,  of  C'linton,  met  in  Jlarris  Hall,  in 
what  is  now  known  as  C.  W.  Fields  liloelc,  to  ojien  a 
lodge  for  instruction  in  Masonry.  E.  Dana  I'ancrofl 
was  cliosen  Master,  and  gave  instruction  to  the  breth- 
ern  in  the  work  and  lectures.  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Bancroft  was  appointed  a  committee  to  .iscertain  il 
Trinity  Lodge,  No.  (i,  formerly  existing  in  Lancaster, 
could  be  revived  in  C'linton  ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be 
done,  to  make  snch  further  in<|niry  as  he  might  deem 
material  for  Ihc  establishment  of  a  new  lodge.  At  a 
meeting  one  week  later  the  committee  reported  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
Old  Trinity  Lodge  could  not  be  revived,  and  that  the 
proper  course  was  to  organize  a  new  lodge.  The 
brethren  at  once  voted  to  ask  for  a  dispensation  for  a 
new  lodge  in  Clinton,  to  be  called  Trinity  Lodge, 
and  the  following  were  elected  oflicers  thereof:  E. 
Dana  Bancroft,  \V.  >L ;  Henry  Bowman,  S.  W. ; 
Alfred  .\.  Burdett,  J.  W.;  Daniel  Marsh,  Treas. ; 
Geo.  L.  Thurston,  S.  D. ;  A.M.  Eaglcsham,  J.  D. ; 
C.  W.  Odiorne,  S.  S. ;  Henry  Eddy,  .T.  S. 

The  Grand  Lodge  granted  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners; the  new  dispensation  was  receiveil  and  ac- 
cepted September  20,  ISoS,  and  the  list  of  oflicers 
previously  selected  was  confirmed. 

On  the  21st  of  Septendjer,  1859,  the  charter,  dated 
.September  8,  IS'i'.t,  was  received,  and  the  lodge  form- 
ally constituted  and  organized  by  the  officers  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  John  T.  Heard  being  Grand  blaster. 
The  following  were  the  charter  members:  Henry 
Bowman,  Alfred  A.  ISnrdett,  Daniel  Marsh,  George  L. 
Thurston,  Charles  W.  Odiorne,  I/uke  Bigelow,  Levi 
lireene,  .loslah  H.  N'ose  and  Henry  Eddy.  Of  these 
all  but  .losiali  H.  Vose  were  Masons  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  dispcn.sation,  though  Henry  Eddy  had  received 
two  of  Ills  degrees  in  Trinity  Lodge  under  the  dis- 
pensation ;  and  George  L.  Thnr.ston,  Levi  Greene 
and  Luke  Bigdow  were  members  of  Old  Trinity 
Lodge,  Xo.  (!. 

The  lirst  list  of  officers  under  the  charter  were 
Henry  Bowman,  W.  Sf. ;  Alfred  A.  Burdett,  S.  W.  ; 
Geo.  L.  Thurston,  . I.  \V. ;  .Tosiah  H.  Vose,  Treas.; 
Henry  Eddy,  Sec. ;  Samuel  T.  Bigelow,  S.  D. ;  Daniel 
M;irsh,.I.  D.  ;  .r<din  T.  Buzzcll,  S.  S. ;  A.  A.  Pevey, 
.1.."^.;  (iilman  M.  Palmer,  Marshal;  Levi  Greene, 
Tiler. 

The  establishment  of  the  lodge  was  largely  due  to 
the  zeal  and  efforts  of  the  three  first  officers — I5ow- 
maii,  Burdett  and  Thurston.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  tlic  mend)crs  of  Old  Trinity  Lodge  whojoinol  the 
new  organization  :  George  L.  Thurston,  Levi  Greene, 
Luke  Bigelow,  .loel  Pratt,  Artemas  Barne.s,  Reuben 
Blood  and  A.  M.  Eaglesham.  The  lodge,  when  firmly 
established,  grew  rapidly,  though  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion   made   heavy    inroads   upon   its  membership. 


The 'records  of  that  period  illustrate  the  loyalty  of 
Masons  to  the  supreme  civil  authority,  and  their  ar- 
dent patriotism  in  behalf  of  the  Union  cause.  Some 
of  the  brethren  entering  the  army  were  presented  with 
sub.stantial  tokens  of  respect  and  atfection  ;  several  of 
the  lodge's  most  beloveil  and,  np  to  their  enlistment, 
active  members  fell  upon  the  field  of  battle  or  died 
of  dTseitse  contracted  in  the  military  .service,  and 
were  brought  home  and  tenderly  laiil  at  re-st  with  the 
impressive  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  order.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  those  who  served  in  the  army.  It 
includes  only  those  who  were  Masons  at  the  time  of 
or  during  their  military  service. 

«.o.   L.   'riiinntoii,  aiUt.;  capmln  .IStli  III.  Volii.  ;  iliwi  of  diarase  c.n 

tnirtml  in  si'ivico. 
.lusiuli  II.  Voac,  lloilt.  .'>3<l    Masi.    VuIh.;  inorUlly   WDlllhle.l  July  ;  diod 

.Inly,  ISia. 
Henry  Uiwnmn,  rnpt.l.'ith  Mag).;  col.  :'.BIIi  Mum.  VoIh. 
Kmnklin  Iluward,  Co.  C,  Isl  Mam.  Cav. 
KninkT.  Uoldpr,  »crgt.  Co.  11,  3d  Miu«.  Pav. 

William  L.  Cobb.  licnt  :14U>  Masa.  Vols.  ;  dic.l  --f  » ,.!.. 

Lucius  Field,  lieiit.  3r,tli  >Ian.  VuIh. 

Alonzo  S.  DavidiKtn,  cnpt.  :{r>th  Miuw.  Vols. 

William  Orr,  Jr.,  sergt.  Co.  I,  KW  Ma.«.  Vols. 

Kdwin  Sawtello,  Co.  I,  63d  Mass.  Vols. 

Andrew  I,.  Fuller,  liuut.  l.Mh  Mas*.  Vols.  ;  died  of  disease  ronlracted  in 

eorvico. 
William  0.  Waters,  lioiit.  I.ltli  Ifam.  Vols. 
Clias.  n.  Culter,  liout.  3tlli  Mass.  Vols. 
W.  II.  Bigelow,  ami.  Biirgeon  :V2d  Miias.  Vols. 

The  lodge  first  leased  a  hall  in  C.  W.  Fields' 
building,  then  called  "Harris  Jliill,"  which  it  con- 
tinued .to  occupy  until  ,\pril  (1,  l.Si;'),  when  it  re- 
moved to  a  new  hall  in  Tyler's  lilock,  which  was 
formally  dedicated  January  28,  1870.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  New  Bank  Block,  in  1882,  it  again  re- 
moved to  the  new  hall  in  that  building,  which  bad 
been  finished  and  elegantly  fitted  up  by  the  brethren 
at  an  expense  of  about  twelve  hun<lred  ilollars,  and 
where  it  now  remains.  The  new  hall  w.as  solemnly 
dedicated  to  Masonry  October  20,  1882,  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Grand  Lodge,  Samuel  O.  Lawrence, 
Grand  Master,  with  impressive  ceremonies,  at  the 
close  of  which  a  grand  banquet  was  served  in  the 
Clinton  House-  Hall.  The  following  brethren  have 
served  as  Masters  of  the  lodge:  Iv  Dana  Bancrolt. 
18r)8-ui),  under  dispensation;  Henry  Bowman, 
ISriO-CO,  one  year;  Alfred  A.  Burdett,  l.stJO-t;!, 
18(il-<i2,  lS0;i-(;4,  1873-74,  four  years;  Josiah  H. 
Vose,'  18G2-():?,  one  year ;  Daniel  Marsh,  lS(Ji;-lJ7, 
one  year;  Levi  Greene,  18(>4-<;.'>,  18(15-()l>,  two  years; 
George  W.  Burdett,  18G7-()8,  one  year;  Henry  N. 
Bigelow,  18G8-C9,  one  year;  Charles  W.  Ware,  1809- 
70,  one  year;  Charles  F.  Greene,'  1870-71,  one 
year;  Daniel  B.  Ingall.s,'^  1871,  1871-72,  one  and  a 
half  yeai-s;  Sylvester  S.  Walsh,  1872-7;?,  one  year; 
Henry  A.  Putnam,  lS74-7.'i,  one  year;  Henry  O. 
Sawyer,   1875-7G,   187G-77,  two   years;    O.   Walton 


1  Knt«n>d  tlio  military  service  soon  after  liis  lustallaUoo,  and  lull  in 
liallle  before  the  clone  of  bl«  Masonic  year. 
»Iiie<l  in  oftlce. 
3  Ivlectrd  to  till  vacancy. 
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G088, 1877-78,  1878-79,  two  years;  Henry  McGfown, 

1879-80,  1880-81,  two  years;  George  Sutherland, 
Jr.,  1881-82,  one  year  ;  Edward  G.  Stevens,  1882-83, 
one  year;  James  B.  Finnie,  1883-84,  one  year; 
Samuel  Booth,  1884-85,  1885-86,  two  years;  Charles 
A.  Bartlett,  1880-87,  one  year;  Jonathan  Smith, 
1887-88,  one  year. 

In  1885  Col.  Gilman  M.  Palmer  left  a  legacy  of 
two  thousand  dollars  to  the  lodge,  the  income  thereol 
to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  its  deceased  members.  The  lodge  has  had 
a  steady  growth,  and  now  numbers  one  hundred  and 
forty  members.  It  has  upon  its  rolls  many  of  the 
most  substantial  and  honorable  citizens  of  the  towns 
within  its  jurisdiction,  whose  zeal  and  fraternal  love 
for  its  honor  and  welfare  deservedly  place  it  first,  as- 
it  is  by  many  years  the  oldest,  among  all  the  societies 
of  the  community. 

Clinton  Royal  Arch  Chapter.— In  April  or 
May,  probably  in  April,  1869,  the  following  Royal 
Arch  Masons  met  in  Masonic  Hall,  in  Tyler's  Block, 
to  organize  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter  in  Clinton  :  Henry 
N.  Bigelow,  Alfred  A.  Burdett,  Levi  Greene,  Henry 
A.  Putnam,  Charles  W.  Field,  Charles  W.  Field,  Jr., 
(ieorge  M.  Lourie,  Albert  Shattuck,  John  Bennett, 
Marcus  E.  Amsden  and  C.  L.  S.  Hammond.  All  but 
John  Bennett  were  then  residents  of  Clinton — Mr. 
Bennett  lived  in  Lancaster — and  all  belonged  to  chap- 
ters in  Worcester,  Marlborough  and  Fitchburg. 

The  meeting  organized  by  the  election  of  Henry 
N.  Bigelow  chairman,  and  C.  L.  S.  Hammond  secre- 
tary. It  was  voted  to  petition  the  Grand  Chapter  for 
authority  to  form  a  chapter  in  Clinton,  and  the  name 
of  "  Clinton  Royal  Arch  Chapter  "  was  selected  for  the 
new  organization.  Choice  was  made  of  the  following 
oflicers:  M.  E.  H.  P.,  Alfred  A.  Burdett;  E.King, 
Henry  N.  Bigelow;  E.  Scribe,  C.  L.  S.  Hammond. 
These  oflicers  were  also  chosen  a  committee  to  obtain 
the  recommendation  of  the  chapters  in  Worcester 
and  Marlborough,  and  also  to  draw  up  and  obtain 
signatures  to  a  petition  to  the  Grand  Chapter  the  fol- 
lowing June  for  a  dispeusation  to  work. 

In  September  of  that  year  the  Grand  Chapter 
granted  leave  to  the  new  body  to  work.  The  dispen- 
sation was  dated  September  7th,  and  was  addressed  to 
the  petitioners,  which  included,  besides  those  at  the 
first  meeting,  Henry  E.  Starbird,  J.  E.  Hitchcock, 
C.  W.  Odiorne,  Reuben  Blood,  E.  W.  Bigelow, 
Quincy  A.  Whitney,  H.  Stevens  and  Benjamin  Whit- 
temore.  The  three  oflicers  chosen  at  the  first  meet- 
ing were  appointed  High  Priest,  King  and  Scribe 
respectively,  and  the  dispensation  was  signed  by 
Henry  (.'bickering,  Grand  High  Priest,  and  Thomas 
Waterman,  Grand  Secretary.  On  the  evening  of 
September  8th,  of  the  same  year,  the  chapter  held  its 
first  meeting  under  the  dispensation,  and  the 
necessary  steps  were  taken  to  procure  an  instructor 
in  the  work,  a  hall  for  meetings  and  the  proper 
regalia  and  jewels  for  the  oflicers.     For  the  first  year 


the  chapter  met  nearly  every  week,  and  the  Royal 
Arch  Degree  was  conferred  on  nineteen  candidates. 

September  15,  1870,  having  worked  a  year  under  a 
dispensation,  Clinton  Royal  Arch  Chapter  was  for- 
mally constituted  and  consecrated  by  the  oflicers  of 
the  Grand  Chapter.  The  list  of  charter  member.s  in- 
cludes those  petitioning  for  a  dispensation  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  also  the  names  of  Elisha  Brimhall, 
George  H.  Evans,  Robert  J.  Finnie,  Charles  F. 
Greene,  Alonzo  S.  Davidson,  Lucius  Field,  Henry  O. 
Sawyer,  Wellington  E.  Parkhurst,  Albert  T.  Bigelow, 
A.  S.  Jaquith  and  Charles  M.  Dinsmore,  twenty-five 
in  all.     The  charter  dated  from  September  7,  1870. 

The  chapter  leased  rooms  of  Trinity  Lodge,  in 
Tyler's  Block,  which  it  occupied  until  September  4, 
1882,  when  it  removed  into  the  new  and  more  com- 
modious rooms  fitted  up  by  Trinity  Lodge  in  the  new 
Bank  Block,  where  it  still  remains.  Since  1870  the 
chapter  has  had  a  steady  and  prosperous  growth  and 
now  numbers  sixty-one  members.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  those  who  have  filled  the  ofiice  of  High 
Priest,  in  the  order  of  their  service:  Alfred  A.  Bur- 
dett, three  years,  one  under  dispensation  and  two 
under  charter  ;  Henry  N.  Bigelow,  two  years ;  Charles 
W.  Field,  Jr.,  one  year ;  Lucius  Field,  two  years ; 
A.lonzo  S.  Davidson,  two  years;  C.  L.  S.  Hammond, 
one  year ;  G.  Walton  Goss,  one  year ;  C.  C.  Stone, 
two  years;  George  B.  Dinsmore,  two  years  ;  Jonathan 
Smith,  two  years;  George  Sutherland,  Jr.,  in  office. 
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.SIDNEY   HARRIS. 


A  fitting  tribute  to  the  life-work  of  an  honored 
citizen  cannot  be  given  in  the  brief  sketch  herewith 
presented,  but  the  people  of  Clinton  can  see  that  in 
Sidney  Harris  they  had  a  citizen  whose  influence  for 
good  was  widely  spread  in  all  directions  and  ivill  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Harris  was  born  in  Lancaster  (in  that  part  now 
called  Clinton)  in  1804,  the  youngest  son  of  Daniel 
and  Abigail  (Reed)  Harris,  and  always  resided  in  the 
town  of  his  birth. 

His  father  was  a  Revolutionary  pensioner,  a  strong 
temperance  man,  as  was  likewise  the  son,  who  bore 
the  mantle  of  his  father  with  the  fearless,  independ- 
ent spirit  which  is  required  to  successfully  carry  on 
a  good  cause  in  the  face  of  opposition. 

In  early  manhood  he  established  the  business  of 
manufacturing  horn-combs,  many  of  the  methods 
being  origin.al  with  himself,  and  from  a  small  begin- 
ning built  up  a  business  which  became  national  in 
its  reputation  and  yielded  an  ample  fortune.  The 
territory  bounded  by  his  works  became  known  as 
"  Harrisville,"  in  which  resided  many  happy  families, 
contented  with  their  lot  and  surrounded  bv  that  neat- 
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nestt  and  ilirit'l  which  characterize  a  succeasful  New 
England  village. 

He  was  noted  lor  his  kindness  to  his  employes 
and  to  those  who  were  as-sociated  with  him  in  busi- 
ness, mid  showed  his  appreciation  ol'  their  taitlilul- 
ness  and  honesty  by  many  kind  and  generous  deeds, 
80  that  the  tew  surviving  him  still  hold  his  name  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

Mr.  Harris  was  married  in  Lancaster  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  D.D.,  in  the  year  1829,  to  Sally 
Kilburn,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Rachel  (Mcintosh) 
Kilburn,of  Lunenburg,  ALiss. 

Their  children  were:  Edwin,  born  December  7, 
1829;  died  December  27,  1829.  Almira  Jaue,  born 
June  6, 1831  ;  died  September  22,  1847.  Christopher 
Thayer,  born  March  22,  1833;  died  March  20,  1854. 
Edwin  Algernon,  born  May  31,  1837;  died  May  28, 
1875.  George  Sidney,  born  March  13,  1839;  died 
April  28,  1867. 

He  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  1838  and 
also  as  treasurer  and  collector  in  1850  and  1855. 

In  religion  he  was  a  Unitarian,  a  pillar  in  the 
church  of  his  faith.  As  a  citizen  he  espoused  every 
good  cause  and  became  identified  with  every  move- 
ment which  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  town. 

The  bust  few  years  of  his  life  were  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease, and  after  relimiuishing  his  business  to  his  sons, 
be  slowly  declined  until  November  21,  1801,  when 
death  relea.sed  him  from  his  sufferings.  His  widow 
survived  liim  until  March  9,  11^72. 


KDWIX    A.    HARRIS. 

One  of  Clinton's  young  and  active  business  men 
forms  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  though  passed 
from  this  life,  his  influence  is  still  felt  among  the 
living,  and  his  memory  cherished  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. 

Mr.  Harris  was  born  Jlay  31,  1837,  at  the  Harris 
homestead,  in  C'linton,  Mass.,  the  fourth  child  of 
Sidney  and  Sally  (Kilburn)  Harris.  His  boyhood 
Wits  passed  at  school  and  in  his  father's  workshr)ps, 
so  that  when  he  came  to  years  of  manhood  he  was 
thoroughly  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  business  which  was  relinquished  by  his  father 
on  account  of  failing  health.  He  wa-s  connected  with 
one  of  our  most  successful  business  establishments. 
The  father,  Sidney,  long  and  well  known  in  this  com- 
munity, commenced  the  comb  business  in  1823,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  works,  and  upon  his  death  was 
succeeded  by  his  sons,  Edwin  A.  and  tieorge  S.  ;  the 
subsetiuent  death  of  the  younger  brother  threw  the 
entire  responsibility  upon  the  elder,  the  business 
being  conducted  throughout  these  changes  under  the 
firm-name  of  S.  Harris  &  Sons.  From  the  start  Mr. 
Harris  was  remarkably  successful,  and  under  his  vig- 
orous etlbrts  the  works  rapidly  increased  in  size  and 
capacity,  until  they  became  the  largest  comb  works 
in  the  United  Slates.     He  was  one  of  the  most  active 


and  earnest  men  in  business  life,  giving  to  his  business 
all  his  powers  of  mind  and  body  ;  a  practical  believer 
in  industry  and  all  that  it  can  do;  though  a  young 
man,  he  was  able  to  show  what  earnestness  and  per- 
severance may  accomplish. 

His  excellent  business  traits  commanded  the  admi- 
ration of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  death  in  the 
prime  of  life,  while  fulfilling  a  mission  of  great  use- 
fulness, was  mourned  by  all,  particularly  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  village  which  bore  his  name. 

He  married,  December  2f^,  1858,  .\deline  K.  Damon, 
daughter  of  William  Damon,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Children's  names  lus  follows:  Herbert  Christopher, 
born  April  28,  18(j2,  deceased  June  24,  18t>3;  Flora 
Kate,  born  July  20,  181)5,  deceased  January  tj,  1883. 

In  religion  Mr.  Harris  was  a  Unitarian,  and  gave 
generously  to  the  support  of  the  church.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  active  in  reform,  and  manfully  defended 
the  right  on  all  occasions.  Ever  interested  in  the 
public  welfare,  he  was  one  of  the  first  projectors  and 
supporters  of  the  Agricultural  Branch  Railroad,  and 
the  town  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  success- 
ful culmination  of  this  important  enterprise,  which 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  growth  of  the  town.  Besides 
being  one  of  the  railroad  directors,  he  was  also  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Clinton, 
and  greatly  interested  himself  in  the  growth  of  this 
institution. 

But  ere  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fhirty-eight, 
when  his  future  seemeil  full  of  promise  and  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  prospectively  free  from  the 
harassing  cares  of  business,  was  he  called  to  a  higher 
stage  of  existence,  his  death  occurring  May  28,  1875. 
The  funeral  procession  to  the  beautiful  Harris  lot  in 
W'oodlawn  Cemetery  wius  one  of  the  largest  ever 
seen  in  town,  and  well  attested  to  the  worth  of  the 
citizen  whose  departure  was  mourned  by  the  whole 
community. 


SAMIF.I,    W.    TYLER. 

Samuel  Willard  Tyler,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
settled  in  Clinton  in  1804,  coming  from  Attleboro', 
his  native  town,  Bristol  County.  His  emigrant  an- 
cestor. Job  Tyler,  who  came  from  England  about 
1653,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  the  domain 
of  the  good  Massasoit,  the  steadfast  friend  of  the 
P<nglish. 

When  but  twelve  years  of  age  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  and  an  only  sister  to  the  care  of  a  widowed 
mother.  He  remained  on  the  farm,  spending  the 
time  in  rural  pursuits,  until  he  was  twenty-one.  The 
only  pride  he  was  taught  to  desire  was  that  which 
arose  from  the  exercise  of  an  honest  industry,  and 
he  found  full  scope  for  its  indulgence  during  his 
early  years.  Though  not  of  age,  he  was  permitted  to 
act  for  himself,  and  to  dispose  of  the  results  of  his 
labors. 

Forty  years  ago  a  lad's  school  advantages  in  the 
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country  were  circumscribed,  and  the  boy  Samuel's 
were  supplemented  by  only  a  brief  academic  courge. 

Possessing  a  talent  for  music,  all  the  hours  of 
recreation  were  spent  at  the  key -board  of  the  home 
instrument;  whik^  only  a  hoy,  the  8abh:itli  found 
him  |)residing  at  the  organ  of  the  country  cliurcli. 
Later,  in  his  adopted  town,  he  was  identified  with 
various  church  choirs,  and  officiated  as  organist  in 
more  tlian  one  of  the  leading  churches. 

His  life  was  not  an  eventful  one,  and  its  history  is 
briefly  told. 

Large  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  was  gained 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  where  he  served  as  mu- 
sician until  orders  were  issued  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment discharging  all  regimental  bands  '  from  the 
United  States  service. 

His  honored  father  and  grandlather  served  in  pre- 
ceding struggles,  the  latter  being  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  the  military  and  civil  de- 
partment-s  of  the  annals  of  his  native  town,  from  the 
date  of  incorporation,  in  IG94,  the  names  of  grand- 
father and  great-gran<lf:ither  a]>pear  conspicuously, 
and  are  suggestive. 

While  in  the  South  Mr.  Tyler  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  comrade  and  brother-musician,  and  in  18(14 
the  two  formed  a  co-partnership  in  business  under 
the  firm-name  of  Tyler  &  White.  Four  years  subse- 
quently he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  business, 
and  himself  engaged  in  the  musical  instrument 
trade. 

If  we  were  to  select  any  traits  of  character  for 
which  Mr.  Tyler  was  especially  remarkable,  they 
would  be  his  almost  stern  justice  and  fidelity  to  whal 
he  believed  to  be  right.  His  honesty  made  him  not 
less  exacting  with  himself  than  with  others.  His 
accounts  were  always  correct,  his  dealings  always 
just. 

In  these  days,  when  chicanery,  malfeasance  in  of- 
fice, embezzlements,  breaches  of  trust  and  fraud  are 
so  jtrevalent,  it  is  i>leasant  to  write  of  one  who  kept 
himself  free  from  any  kind  of  stain  on  his  integrity. 

He  wrought  continuously,  ungrudgingly  ai\d  un- 
selfishly for  the  public  weal;  and  no  inula  of  his 
labors  were  so  grateful  to  himself  as  those  garnered 
in  connection  with  public  service. 

He  enjoyed  always  the  esteem  of  the  best  elements 
of  the  community.  The  public  is  ever  willing  to 
place  responsibility  on  competent,  tru.sted  and  willing 
shoulders.  During  his  residence  in  his  adopted  town 
be  Wius  one  of  (llinton's  most  .active  and  honored  cit- 
izens in  every  line  of  business  enterprise,  activity  and 
public  service.  Though  not  a  member  of  the  Hoard 
of  Trailc,  on  its  records  may  be  found  the  following: 
"The  l!linton  Hoard  of  Trade  hereby  expresses  its 
hearty  apjireciation  of  Mr.  Tyler's  unfaltering  inter- 
est in  our  town,  and  his  constant  devotion  to  its  wel- 
fare, as  shown  in  liberal  and  successful  efibrts  to  en- 
large and  improve  the  business  facilities  of  Clin- 
ton." 


He  was  elected  to  various  positions,  which  he  filled 
to  the  universal  acceptance  of  his  constituents  and 
the  public  generally. 

He  was  selectman  for  a  period  of  four  years,  asses- 
sor ten  years,  and  water  commissioner  two  years, 
serving  always  with  an  enthusiastic  api)reciation  of 
responsibility  and  opportunity. 

While  possessing  a  quick  discernment,  he  was  cau- 
tious in  adopting  new  me.osures;  weighed  all  matters 
in  the  balance  of  a  clear  judgment,  and,  after  form- 
ing an  opinion,  was  very  decided,  rarely  finding  any 
reas(m  to  alter  it. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Tyler  only  in  his 
business  and  public  life;  but,  as  is  ever  the  case, 
that  life  is  the  )nost  real  and  important  of  which  the 
public  sees  but  little  and  can  know  but  little, — the 
life  each  man  lives  in  his  family.  In  1864  Mr.  Tyler 
married  Persis  Eldora  Bemis,  of  Paxton,  Mass.,  with 
whom  he  passed  more  than  twenty  yeara  of  wedded 
life. 

Their  children  were  Samuel  Willard  and  Harriet 
Frances. 

Mr.  Tyler  died  February  19,1886,  aged  forty-seven. 

"  Re  livetli  long  wlio  liveMi  well." 


JOSEPH    B.    PARKER. 

.loseph  B.  Parker,  son  of  Quincy  Parker  and  Pa- 
tience Brooks,  was  born  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  in  1805. 
His  ancestors  were  of  Puritan  origin,  and  for  several 
generations  lived  in  Massachusetts.  Aside  from  his 
home  training,  his  early  education  was  limited  to  the 
common  district  school  of  his  town.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Joel  Howe,  a  black- 
smith of  Princeton,  with  whfun  he  remained  six 
years.  Completing  his  apprenticesliip,  he  entered 
the  machine-shop  of  Samuel  Flagg,  of  Oakdale,  a 
village  in  West  Boylston.  In  this  position  he  devel- 
oped at  once  an  uncommon  tact  for  his  new  employ- 
ment; for  within  a  year  he  was  appointed  foreman 
of  the  shop,  on  account  of  which  some  of  the  senior 
workmen,  refusing  to  work  under  so  young  a  man, 
left  the  shop  ;  but  his  apparent  ability  as  a  mechanic 
held  for  him  bis  position,  and  bis  manly  demeanor 
won  back  his  disaffected  shop-mates  and  made  them 
ever  after  his  true  and  faithful  friends. 

This  position  he  held  for  eight  years,  until  the 
failure  in  business  of  his  employer — 1834.  A  year 
prior  to  this  he  bad  built  himself  a  house  and  mar- 
ried, in  October,  IS.SS,  Miss  Mary  A.  Morgan.  In 
,liily,  IS.SJi,  he  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  Church  in  West  Boylston.  His  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Flagg  terminating,  he  commenced 
the  machine  business  on  his  own  account,  occuiiying 
the  shop  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Flagg. 

Meanwhile,  E.  B.  Bigelow,  then  of  West  Boylston, 
and  since  so  distinguished  as  an  inventor,  bad  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  building  a  loom  for  weaving  coun- 
terpanes.    In    his  struggle  to  bring  forth  his  inveu- 
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tioti,  lie  sought  tlio  iiiil  of  Uoncon  riiiker.  The 
coming  together  of  these  two  men  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  si  company  to  conii)lete  the  undertaking 
and  put  tiie  loom  in  operatiiui.  The  company  con- 
sisted of  E.  B.  Higelow,  Ocacon  I'arker  and  Kli  Hol- 
lirook,  all  young  men,  and  all  aliout  the  same  age. 

This  loom,  however,  was  not  a  success.  The  com- 
pany wauling  means  to  carry  on  the  work  further, 
the  enterprise  was,  for  a  time,  ahandoned,  though  the 
company  fully  believed  in  the  final  success  of  the 
work.  From  this,  the  inventive  genius  of  E.  B. 
Bigelow  was  turned  to  his  coaeh-lace  loom,  which  at 
once  came  to  better  results. 

This  loom  w:is  Imilt  by  Deacon  Parker  and  put  in 
operation  in  ."Shirley  Village,  and  later  was  removed 
to  Clinton.  In  1840,  l)eacou  I'arker  removed  his 
business  t  o  Providence,  H.  I.  The  success  of  the 
Messrs.  Bigelows  being  assured,  they,  with  others, 
formed  a  company,  purchased  Ihe  water-power  in 
t'iinton,  built  a  machine-shop  and  made  extensive 
preparations  for  operating  their  new  inventions. 
After  the  trial  of  other  machinists  to  build  their  ma- 
chinery, the  Bigelows  again  sought  the  aid  of  Deacon 
Parker.  He  was  called  from  Providence  to  Clinton 
and  put  in  charge  of  the  new  macliinc-shop  built  by 
the  Clinton  Company. 

This  new  position  brought  more  fully  his  mechan- 
ical ability  to  the  test.  Following  the  coach-lace 
loom  came  the  reconstruction  of  the  counterpane 
looms  then  running,  but  had  not  done  satisfactory 
work.  These  were  all  rebuilt,  resulting  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  much  improved  fabric.  Following  these 
were  the  gingham  and  the  Brussels  carpet  looms, 
each  of  which  was  tlie  first  power  loom  of  its  kind 
ever  in  operation.  All  these  were  made  under  Deacon 
Parker's  supervision.  All  were  new  ;  there  being  no 
models  to  work  from  or  workmen  experienced  in  that 
line  of  machine  building.  Everything  was  wrought 
out  step  by  step,  without  the  suggestion  or  aid  ol 
others.  In  tlie  coach-lace  loom  was  found  the  germ 
of  the  Brussels  carpet  loom,  which  was  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  only  by  the  protracted 
study  of  yeai-s.  To  invent  or  make  such  a  master- 
piece of  machinery  is  honor  enough  for  any  man, and 
justly  entitles  him  to  lasting  fame.  It  may  seem  in- 
vidious to  institute  comparisons  between  men  of  emi- 
nent ipuUities  in  any  profe.ssiou.  No  one  is  greatest 
in  everything.  Each  has  his  weak  as  well  as  his 
strong  characteristics.  The  weak  points  of  one  man 
are  exactly  those  in  which  another  is  strongest.  This 
was  especially  true  in  case  of  E.  B.  Higelow  and  Dea- 
con Parker.  One  was  the  C(iunter|iart  of  the  other. 
The  two  ought  and  did  work  togi-tlier.  Neither  could 
have  accomplished  alone  what  they  achieved  unitedly. 
E.  B.  Bigelow  wa.s  an  inventor  of  the  highest  order, 
but  was  not  a  practical  mechanic.  Construction  was 
not  his  forte.  But  where  he  was  weakest  Deacon  Par- 
ker was  strongest.  The  idea  of  a  machine  being 
given  him,   he  could   make  it,  which   oftener   than 


otherwise  is  the  most  dillicuU  part  In  pi-rlorm.  in 
ISrA,  Deacon  Parkerwas  sent  by  the -Messrs.  Bigelows 
to  England,  to  superintend  the  setting  up  of  Brussels 
carpet  looms.  Me  remained  there  some  six  or  eight 
months,  when  he  returneil  to  Clinl^ui.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  built  a  shop  ami  commerued  the  machine 
business  again  on  bis  own  account.  Mis  business  at 
once  increased,  his  machine-shop  was  twice  enlarged 
and  under  his  management  became  an  important 
business  interest  of  Clinton. 

His  strong  points  as  a  man  of  business  were  his 
strength  and  clearness  of  mind.  These  were  seen  in 
everything.  United  with  his  intense  application  this 
quality  was  invaluable  to  him  as  a  machinist. 

He  was  a  man  of  superior  judgment.  This  also 
appeared  in  all  matters  of  every-day  life.  He  was 
every  man's  counselor,  though  he  never  wore  a  title. 
In  his  business  few  men  were  his  equal  as  a  judge  of 
machinery.  Young  men  e-steeined  it  a  privilege  to  be 
taught  the  business  of  a  machinist  by  him. 

His  iileal  of  a  machine  was  perfection.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  make  every  machine  jierfect.  Nothing 
was  allowed  to  leave  his  sho|>  that  was  not  so.  This 
bad  mtu'h  to  do  with  his  success  in  after-life. 

His  attention  to  all  the  iletails  of  his  business  was 
unremitting.  He  trusted  nothing  to  others.  And  as 
it  was  continuously  on  the  increase,  it  wag  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  he  be  more  and  more  indus- 
triously occupied  with  its  cares  and  management.  In 
the  summer  of  I.S.'ill  he  aiid  his  family  spent  a  day  at 
the  seashore  in  York,  Maine,  which  up  to  that  time 
was  the  only  holiday  of  the  kind  he  had  enjoyed. 

Few  men  are  identilied  with  the  almost  model  li>wn 
of  Clinton  more  than  Dea.  Parker.  In  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  manufactures,  in  its  rapid  growth 
and  continued  prosperity,  he  took  a  constant  interest, 
and  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  And  coulil  the  town  be 
photographed  in  its  moral,  as  well  as  in  its  material 
:ispects,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  even  nu)re  an 
important  factor  in  it.  A  nuin  of  clear  head,  sound 
judgment,  and  a  Christian  character  that  always  com- 
manded  respect  and  confidence,  he,  with  others,  did 
most  valuable  pioneer  service  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  moral  and  religious  institutions  of  the  town. 
He  exerted  a  strong  inlluence  over  young  men,  and 
by  his  counsel  ami  example  was  most  useful  in  aiding 
them  to  make  a  good  start  in  life. 

Though  sulliciently  con.servative,  he  was  a  man  of 
reform  ;  always  headed  in  the  right  <lirection,  always 
standing  for  the  best  things,  no  man  ever  doubting 
how  he  would  talk,  anil  what  he  would  do,  when  the 
common  good  was  at  stake. 


LEVI    (iKKKSE. 

Prominent  among  the  early  pioneers  of  this  town 
was  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  in  Ber- 
lin, Mass.,  October  l:i,  lSt)l,  the  son  of  Aaron  and 
Lydia  (Ooddard)  Greene. 
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After  serving  his  apprenticeship  at  carpentering, 
under  the  famous  Jacob  Stone,  of  Lancaster,  Mass., 
he  marrieil  Achsah,  Jacob's  daughter,  November  5, 
1829,  settled  in  Lancaster  and  became  a  builder  and 
lumber  dealer  on  his  own  account,  in  which  occupa- 
tion lie  was  very  successful,  which,  with  judicious  in- 
vestments in  the  then  small  village  of  Clinton,  laid 
for  him  the  foundations  of  his  ample  fortune. 

The  death  of  his  first  wife  occurred  October  21, 
1843,  and  September  19,  1844,  he  married  Lucy  Har- 
ris, of  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Betsy  (Spaulding),  who  survived  him. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Greene  were, — Charles  F.,  born 
August  21,  1830,  died  March  29,  1871;  Ellen  M.,born 
May  7,  1832,  died  August  2,  1863;  Eliza  A.,  born  July 
30,  1833,  died  January  9,  1856;  Emery  W.,  born  Oc- 
tober 7,  1839,  died  June  18,  18.57;  Lucy  H.,  born  July 
18,  1846,  died  August  24,  1846;  Charlotte  E.,  born 
July  23,  1848,  died  September  18,  1848. 

In  1848  he  served  the  town  of  Lancaster  as  select- 
man, also  in  1846-47  as  assessor,  in  which  latter  ca- 
pacity he  also  served  the  town  of  Clinton  in  18.55-50, 
'58,  '60-62,  '65,  most  of  the  time  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

In  Masonic  circles  Mr.  ({reene  took  an  active  in- 
terest, and  Trinity  Lodge  and  Clinton  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  elected  him  to  their  highest  offices. 

The  Congregational  Church  also  found  in  him  a 
faithful  supporter,  he  being  one  of  the  original  found- 
ers. Always  discharging  his  duties  with  perfect  hon- 
esty, he  held  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his 
opinion  was  sought  by  all  classes,  with  full  confidence 
in  his  judgment.  In  his  family  and  personal  friend- 
ships he  was  kind  and  afiectionate,  and  few  men  were 
more  conscientious  than  he  and  none  felt  more  deeply 
the  responsibility  of  citizenship  and  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  him. 


HON.    EI.ISHA    liRIMHALL. 

Mr.  Brimhall  was  born  in  Oakham,  Mass.,  March 
25,  1825,  and  died  in  Clinton,  after  a  brief  illness 
from  pneumonia,  April  9,  1887.  Age,  sixty-two  years 
and  fifteen  days. 

He  wius  the  only  child  of  Jonas  and  Caroline  (Nye), 
of  Oakham,  whose  names  for  many  generations  were 
prominent  in  the  history  of  that  town.  His  first  work 
was  on  his  father's  farm,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
commenced  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  which, 
with  fortunate  circumstances,  enabled  him  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  successful  fortune,  ('oming  to  Clin- 
ton at  its  first  fornuition,  he  quickly  became  a 
successful  business  man,  and  among  those  early 
pioneers  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic, 
adding  much  to  the  growth  and  i)rogre.ss  of  the  then 
small  village. 

In  1857  he  erected  the  large  block  on  High  Street, 
known  as  Brimhall's  Block,  while  the  Courant  Block, 
Oxford  House,  and  the  large  tenement  block,  bearing 
his  name,  followed  in  ijuick  succession  to  become,  not 


only  ornaments  to  the  principal  streets  of  the  town, 
but  enduring  monuments  to  his  zeal  and  business 
enterprise.  Before  his  decease  he  completed  an 
elegant  mansion  on  Prescott  Street,  where  he  was  per- 
mitted to  reside  but  a  brief  period,  ere  he  was  called 
away.  During  the  Rebellion  he  was  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  and  to  him  the  town  was  largely  indebted 
for  his  valuable  services  during  those  trying  times. 
As  an  example  of  his  energetic  and  persistent  nature, 
his  special  trip  to  Washington  may  be  cited,  where, 
through  a  personal  interview  with  President  Lincoln, 
he  secured  a  credit  to  the  town  of  seventy  men, 
thereby  saving  a  draft.  From  1866  to  1871  he  was 
the  treasurer  of  the  town,  having  been  unanimously 
elected  twice  in  the  five  years. 

In  1873  he  was  again  elected  selectman,  and  in  1874 
was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  but 
declined  to  serve. 

In  politics  Mr.  Brimhall  was  a  life-long  Republi- 
can, and  also  a  firm  believer  in  temperance  princi- 
ples, carrying  out  his  belief  in  every-day  life. 

In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  the 
District  then  comprising  Clinton,  Northboro',  Berlin, 
by  170  majority  over  Jonas  E.  Howe.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  1048  majority,  and  re- 
elected the  following  year  by  1920  majority. 

In  financial  matters  Mr.  Brimhall's  services  were 
almost  constantly  employed.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Lancaster  National  Bank,  which  failed  through 
the  defalcation  of  the  president.  With  his  sharp  eye, 
Mr.  Brimhall  detected  methods  of  business  distaste- 
ful to  a  man  of  his  habits,  and  rather  than  be  identi- 
fied with  anything  which  had  the  semblance  of  dis- 
honesty he  withdrew  from  the  institution  entirely. 
At  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  Lancaster  Savings 
Bank  his  services  were  secured  asoneof  the  receivers, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
Congregational  parish,  of  which  he  was  an  eflicient 
member,  is  largely  indebted  to  him  for  generous 
financial  aid  and  hearty  co-operation  in  all  good 
works. 

To  enjoy  an  honorable  position  in  the  business 
world  was  Mr.  Brimhall's  great  ambition,  and  that 
he  attained  it  his  fellow-citizens  bear  cordial  testi- 
mony by  holding  his  memory  in  grateful  esteem.  He 
acquired  the  high  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  his 
exemplary  methods  of  life,  in  his  business  or  social 
relations,  and  he  won  the  esteem  of  all  by  undeviat- 
ing  rectitude.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  men 
whose  motives  are  always  honest,  and  who,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  never  sacrifice  their  honesty  for  a 
single  moment. 

Mr.  Brimhall  married  Mary  A.  Fletcher,  of  Spring- 
field, Vt.,  who  survives  him. 


I'ERI.EY    p.   COMEY,  M.D. 


Perley  P.  Comey,  M.D.  (Harvard),  youngest  son  of 
Elbridge  Q.  and  Abigail  (Pierce)  Comey,  was  born  in 
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Holliston,  Miiss.,  January  14,  1852.  His  father  was 
born  in  llopkinton,  Mass.,  was  a  farmer  anJ  returned 
to  Ifopkinton  to  reside  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
Wiis  eight  years  of  age, — a  man  of  sterling  integrity 
and  exemphiry  character.  Perley  P.  Comey  received 
liis  early  education  in  the  common  and  high  schools 
of  llo[)kinton,  being  also  kept  busy  upon  his  father's 
farm. 

In  18G8,  liis  father  having  died,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Oread  High  School,  in  Worcester,  a  classical  school 
connected  with  the  Oread  Institute,  afterward  learn- 
ing the  apothecary  business  in  Worcester.  Later  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  A.  P.  Richard- 
son, of  Boston,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  College, 
at  which  institution  he  graduated  in  June,  1878, and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  he  began  practice  in  Clinton, 
Mass.  He  almost  immediately  began  to  have  a  very 
liberal  patronage  and  soon  had  a  very  extensive  prac- 
tice, not  only  in  Clinton,  but  in  all  of  the  adjoining 
towns.  Kver  ready  to  sympathize  with  and  advise 
the  atiiicted  and  sutteriiig,  he  seemed  to  jiossess  the 
t|ualilications  which  make  a  man  popular  in  the  med- 
ical profession.  Few  men  bring  to  the  study  and 
praclice  of  their  profession  more  of  those  varied  (|uali- 
lications  which  help  to  make  up  the  true  physician 
and  surgeon.  Always  on  the  alert  in  everything 
relating  to  his  profession,  quick  to  see  and  prompt  to 
act,  make  him  a  successful  surgeon  as  well  as  physi- 
cian. 

lie  married  Marion  L.  Jones,  daughter  of  John  O. 
Jones,  of  Boston,  and  granddaughter  of  Col.  Jas.  Esta- 
brook,  of  Worcester,  with  whom  she  resided.  They 
have  three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son — 
Ellie  M.,  (iertrude  J.  and  Clifton  J. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  a  prominent  Mason  and  Odd-Fellow,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  Knights  of 
Honor  and   Fiiited  Order  of  Oolden  Cross. 


LYMAN   LEIGHTON. 

Mr.  Leighton  was  born  in  Upton,  Mass.  His  father. 
Hazard  Leighton,  was  strongly  built,  over  six  feet  tall, 
and  an  athlete.  The  stories  of  his  supi>leness,  physi- 
cal feats  and  strength  are  quoted  to  this  day.  His 
mind  and  judgment,  though  little  schooled,  were  as 
vigorous  and  self-poised  as  his  powers  of  body.  He 
was  highly  skilled  in  agriculture.  In  1839  he  married 
Lydia  Aldrich,  of  the  same  place.  Lyman  was  one 
of  six  children  born  to  them,  and  the  eldest  of  three 
boys.  He  was  early  sent  forth  to  earn  something  for 
the  family,  or  at  least  his  own  bread.  The  first  |)lace 
open  to  him  was  as  a  boy  on  a  farm,  and  iu  this  humble 
way  he  began  his  battle  with  the  world. 

Mr.  Leighton's  school  advantages  were  meagre.  In 
them,  however,  he  acquired  elements  of  an  education 
that  have  enabled  him  to  u.se  well  such  advantages  as 
came  to  him  in  life.  He  importuned  his  parents  to 
let  him  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  with  their 


consent  entered  the  employ  of  Thomas  J.  and  Nullum 
B.  Hall,  a  then  active  co-partnership  of  contractors  in 
Upton.  The  old-fashioned  days  of  apprenticeship 
were  on  the  wane,  and  the  firm  allowed  him  to  work 
with  them  and  under  their  instruction  for  what  he 
could  earn.  He  was  a  mere  boy,  but  being  [icrmit- 
ted  to  enter  the  ranks  as  a  fellow-workman  anmseil 
his  manliness  and  called  out  his  best  traits.  With 
these  men,  who  were  skillful  workmen  and  led  their 
men  as  well  as  planned  and  directed  them,  he  had  a 
fine  opportunity,  not  only  to  train  his  hands  in  the 
use  of  tools,  but  to  study  their  ways  as  successful 
builders.  They  did  not  suppress  but  encouraged  every 
laudable  cll'ort,  so  that  he  found  lull  play  for  his  am- 
bition and  energy,  and  while  he  learned  the  detjiils  of 
the  art  of  his  choice  he  also  gained  an  insight  into 
those  ways  that  laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  suc- 
cessful business  career.  He  applied  himself  diligently 
and  faithfully  to  his  chosen  profession  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  War.  He  enlisted  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  in  that  fine  regiment  which  was  the 
pride  of  Worcester  County, — the  Twenty-fifth  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,—  and  in  September,  1861,  went  to 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  where  he  entered  at  once  upon 
the  train  and  drill  of  a  soldier.  He  was  here  stricken 
down  by  an  attack  of  the  measles  and  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  and  though  receiving  the  best  possible  care, 
came  from  it  with  a  weakened  voice  and  wasted  frame, 
and  the  experienced  surgeons  felt  he  wimld  not  be 
able  to  go  through  the  hardships  of  an  active  cam- 
paign. He  did  not  shirk  his  duty,  however,  but  went 
with  his  regiment  to  North  Carolina.  After  two  bat- 
tles he  was  so  reduced  in  strength  that  a  court  of 
surgeons  recommended  his  discharge  for  disability, 
which  he  received  in  July,  1862.  He  returned  home 
at  once,  and  in  his  native  air  and  with  good  nursing 
he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  accepted  by  the  examining 
surgeon,  and  again  became  an  enlisted  man.  He 
joined  a  company  of  heavy  artillery  in  September, 
1863,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war  with  credit 
to  himself  and  to  his  con\pany. 

He  returned  to  his  native  town  to  lake  up  again  the 
pursuits  of  peace.  His  trade  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, and  its  work  was  now  found  to  be  very  dull, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  accept  any  chance  oU'ered 
him.  In  these  new  ficlils  of  labor  he  enlarged  his 
knowledge  and  gained  valuable  information  that  was 
afterwards  turned  to  good  account  in  the  management 
of  his  attiiirs  as  a  contractor.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  made  the  aciinaintance  of  Miss  Carrie  Clark, 
a  young  lady  who  resided  in  Upton  with  her  mother, 
and  they  were  married  in  November,  186G.  She  was 
of  patriotic  stock.  Her  ancestor,  Edward  Clark,  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Colonial  army,  and  wa.s  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress  of  I.^)uisburg  to  the  English 
in  1708. 

After  his  marriage,  finding  he  was  unable  to  com. 
mand  a  suiricient  income  to  satisfy  his  household  re- 
(piirements,  Jlr.  Leighton  removed  to  C'lint<^)n,  Mass. 
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Here  he  obtained  employment  as  a  foreman  at  his  old 
trade,  and  eventually  went  into  business  for  himself 
as  a  contractor  and  builder.  Mr.  Leighton's  business 
grew  rapidly  ;  he  has  added  to  it  a.lundier-yard,  which 
is  also  doing  a  large  and  increasing  liusiuess.  Many 
fine  buildings  erected  by  him  through  the  town  stand 
as  monuments  to  his  skill  and  enterprise. 

Mr.  Leighton  is  an  enterprising  citizen,  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  a<lvancement  and  welfare  of 
his  adopted  town  find  in  him  an  earnest  advocate.  He 
is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  takes  an  active  inter- 
est iu  the  artairs  of  the  party.  Mr.  Leighton  has  a 
familv  of  five  children. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

SOUTHBOROUGH. 

BY   DEXTER    NEWTON. 

location    mtd    IncorporaliMt—Suil    oiirf    Snr/ace — n'alers—Producliom— 
AgricuUHre—Mtntufacturea  ami  Mtclianical  Iiiiiustries. 

This  town  is  situated  in  the  extreme  easterly  part 
of  Worcester  Oounty,  al)out  twenty-eight  miles  from 
the  State-House  and  about  sixteen  miles  from  the 
court-house  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  The  town 
iinuse  is  located  at  a  bearing  of  about  seven  degrees 
south  of  due  west  from  the  .State-House.  Southbor- 
ongh  is  skirted  on  three  sides  by  Middlesex  County. 
It  lias  Marlborough  on  the  north,  Framingham  and 
Asliland  on  the  east,  Ashland  and  Hopkinton  on  the 
soutli  and  Westborough  and  Northborough  on  the 
west.  A  largo  portion  of  this  town  formerly  belonged 
to  Marll)orougli.  Before  its  incorporation  it  was 
called  "  Stoney  Brook,"  probably  so-called  from  a 
stream  of  water  which  still  bears  that  name.  The 
part  which  lies  north  of  said  brook  was  called 
"  Cow  Commons,"  from  the  fact  that  it  was  used 
by  the  inhabitants  for  a  common  pasture.  The 
cattle  were  marked  and  their  whereabouts  was 
reported  to  the  owners  l>y  the  friendly  Indians, 
from  time  to  time.  The  town  of  Southborough 
was  incorporated  July  G  (old  style),  or  July  17 
(new  style),  1727,  in  response  to  the  following 
remarkable  petition,   to-wit : 

Tiitlii' iruniMiil.le  William  Diimnior,  E*|.,  I.loutonantOovenior  and 
Cuiiiniaiiilurlii.Ulilor,  tlio  lluiiomblu  Cuiuicil  niiil  Huuae  of  Kepreseiila- 
tivesat  their  Hewluil  iu  M113',  1727  : 

Tim  iHailiiiii  <>r  iia,  till)  aiibKcrilKiiii  inliabitanluor  the  Soutlioily  part 
of  llio  tuwii  uf  Marlliuruut;li,  Humbly  Bbinvntli  Thilt,  wlmreiis  Ucviim 
Provliluiice,  whiiili  appointH  tlie  bnnnilH  anil  ImbilatiuiiB  of  all  iiion, 
liatli  Bout-iliired  our  lulu,  or  at  liitMt  iiiuHi  of  iiu,  tbat  wu  aro  at  eucli  a  ilin- 
tance  0*0111  Ibii  PluCB  of  Public  Woiitliip,  tlmt  ouraelvoif,  but  eupeiually 
our  aged  and  iunriii,  togptlier  witb  our  n.iini-li  and  little  onen,  cauuut 
comfortably  endure  tlie  ni'reiisary  travel  tbat  tbey  are  forced  unto  for 
tbe  uttainlnR  an  opportunity  at  Ibu  place  of  Public  Wonibip,  and  like- 
wise otbera,  wbose  lots.  altbou);li,  not  at  present  80  diftlcult  as  the  other 
aforesaid,  yet  conslderiu)^  that  il  is  but  a  point  of  christian  duty  and 
charity  to  compassionate  the  circumstances  of  such,  and  having  also  ob- 


tained a  vote  of  the  town  of  Marlborough  in  our  favor  to  bo  set  off  as  a 
seperate  Town,  by  such  bounds  as  is  described  by  the  vote  of  Town  and 
the  Plan  herewith  annexed,  and  liltewise  for  a  further  manifestation  of 
the  aforesaid  T»wu  of  Marlborough's  good-will  towards  us  in  the  matter, 
have  by  their  vote  directed  their  Selectmen  to  sign  or  order  an  assign- 
ment with  us  as  petitioners  to  this  Honorable  Court,  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  the  whole,  we  have  some  reason  to  Uiink  Providence  favors  the 
matter  and  have  hope  of  a  Blessing.  Wlierefore,  we  humbly  petition 
this  Honorable  Court  that  we,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  south- 
erly part  of  the  Town  of  Marlborough,  being  about  fifty  families  al- 
ready settled  with  some  preparation  for  more,  may  be  set  off  by  such 
bounds  as  described  by  the  aforesaid  vote  of  the  Town  for  setting  us  off, 
and  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  plan  herewith  annexed,  and  with  the 
land  may  be  incorporated  into  a  Town  and  have  and  enjoy  all  immuni- 
ties. Privileges,  Rights  and  power  as  other  Towns  within  this  Province 
have  and  do  by  law  enjoy,  and  we  your  humble  Petitioners,  as  in  Duty 
Bound,  shall  ever  pray." 

The  above  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  town  of  Marl- 
borough, June  12,  1727,  directing  the  major  part  of 
the  selectmen,  or  the  whole  of  them  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion to  the  General  Court  with  the  inhabitants  of 
"Stoney  Brook,"  being  the  southerly  part  of  the 
town,  for  a  corporation  of  the  same  :  Joseph  Stratin, 
John  Sherman,  Eliazer  Howe,  Samuel  Brigham, 
Abraham  Eager,  selectmen.  Names  of  petitioners  : 
William  Ward,  William  Johnson,  John  Bellows, 
David  Fay,  John  Woods,  Daniel  Taylor,  Nathan 
Brigham,  Nathaniel  Joslen,  John  Mathis,  Jr.,  David 
Bruce,  William  Johnson,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Witt,  John 
Amsden,  Jon.  Newton,  Joseph  Woods,  Roger 
Bruse,  Othniel  Taylor,  Daniel  Newton,  Isaac  Bellows, 
Samuel  Bellows,  Robert  Horn,  John  Newton,  Joseph 
Ball,  Abram  Newton,  Ephraim  Newton,  Benjamin 
Newton,  Caleb  Witherbee,  Samuel  Lyscom,  Eliazer 
Bellows,  John  Belknap,  Isaac  Newton,  Joseph  With- 
erbee, Samuel  Gibbs,  Jon.  Bellows,  Moses  Johnson. 

From  its  local  situation  in  the  mother  town  it  was 
n.amed  Southborough.  At  the  time  of  the  incor- 
poration of  Southborough  it  contained  about  eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  acres. 
On  the  7tli  day  of  March,  178ij,  in  response  to  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  the  following  persons,  who  resided  on 
the  premises,  viz.:  Daniel  Fay,  Elisha  Bemis,  Pliine- 
has  Bemis,  John  Leonard  and  Lydia  Pierce,  that 
part  of  Framingham,  then  known  as  "  Fiddle  Neck," 
and  which  now  forms  the  southerly  portion  of  South- 
borough, containing  about  three  hundred  acres,  was, 
by  an  ;ict  of  the  Legislature,  set  to  Southliorough. 
May  5,  183ri,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  about  six- 
teen acres  were  taken  from  the  formerly  supposed 
area  of  Southborough  and  added  to  Westborough, 
thereby  putting  an  end  to  a  long  contest  between 
the  two  towns  in  regard  to  their  boundary  lines, 
March  24,  18-1;^,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  in 
response  to  the  petititm  of  Willard  Newton,  Willis 
Newton,  Henry  B.  Newton,  William  F.  Newton, 
David  Temple  and  Daniel  Walker,  that  part  of 
Southborough  lying  north  of  Jlonument  No.  3,  near 
the  house  formerly  owned  by  Barnabas  Brigham,  and 
Monument  No.  5,  near  the  "Tunnecog  Bridge," 
containing  about  eighty-two  acres,  was  set  to  Marl- 
borough. Southborough  now  contains  about  nine 
thousand   and   twenty-four    acres,    according  to  the 
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old  surveys,  including  roads,  common,  cemeteries 
;ui(l  land  under  water.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  un- 
ilulatinR,  ami  its  scenery  delightful  and  varied.  The 
siiil  is  a  strong,  deep,  gravelly  loam,  rich  and  very 
productive.  The  land  is  somewhat  stony,  I'spciially 
in  the  s(uitlierly  portion  of  the  town.  The  principal 
rock  is  granite.  In  the  western  [lart,  and  near 
Kayville,  there  are  numerous  springs  which  contain 
large  quantities  of  iron.  The  wood  consists  chieHy 
of  oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  maple  and  hirch.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  its  familiar  hills,  meadows 
and  streams  of  water:  Wolf-pen  Mill,  Hrcak-ncck 
Hill.  I'inc  Hill,  Oak  Mill,  ('lean  Hill,  Mount  Victory, 
Troiiblcsomo  Meadow,  Bloody  Meadow,  Handkerchief 
Meadow,  Angle  Brook,  Deerfoot  Brook,  Pancake 
Brook,  Stony  Brook  and  Sudbury  Kiver.  Stony 
Brook,  having  its  source  in  the  westerly  |)art  of 
Southborough,  meanders  in  an  easterly  direction 
through  the  central  portion  thereof,  and  falls  into 
the  ."^udbury  Kiver  in  Framingham.  This  last- 
namcil  stream  has  it,s  source  in  Westborough,  and 
forms  the  .southern  boundary  of  Southborough.  Us 
thread  divides  this  town  from  Hopkinton.  The  two 
streams  artord  considerable  water-power.  Angle 
Brook,  a  tributary  of  Stony  Brook,  has  its  source  in 
Marlborough.  Numerous  towns  and  county  roads 
of  superior  ipiality  checker  the  town.  Her  many 
bridges  are  mostly  of  stone.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  in  her  early  days,  were  principally  employed 
in  agriculture.  The  sturdy  yeomanry  of  the  town, 
from  generation  to  generation,  have  laid  low  many 
of  her  forests,  and  her  men  of  energy  and  persever- 
ance have,  through  the  lapse  of  her  past  years,  con- 
verted many  of  her  once  rugged  hills  and  valleys 
into  beautiful  fields,  orchards  and  gardens,  which 
bring  forth  abundant  crops  for  man  and  bcjust. 

This  town  now  contains  several  superior  farms, 
and  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  in  all, 
of  from  ten  to  four  hundred  acres.  By  statistical 
comparison  of  farm  products,  including  her  great 
yield  of  excellent  fruit,  Southborough  appears  to 
lead  all  the  towns  but  one  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  farms  arc  nearly  all  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
lion,  and  are  mostly  fenced  with  good  stone  walls, 
riie  buildings  are  commodious  and  tasty  and  are 
generally  kept  in  good  repair.  Her  agricultural  |>ro- 
ducts  in  1875  amounted  to  $ly7,3<)5.  The  farmers 
formerly  produced  butter,  veal  and  beef  for  the 
market ;  now  their  energies  are  largely  devoted  to 
the  production  of  milk  and  fruit.  The  noted  "  Deer- 
foot  Farm  Company  '  is  a  corporation  established 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  shares  thereof 
are  owned  by  members  of  the  Burnett  families ; 
Hon.  Edward  Burnett  being  president;  Robert  M. 
Burnett,  trea-surer  ;  Seth  H.  Howes,  clerk  ;  William 
W.  Rogers,  superintendent.  Butter  of  superior 
quality  is  made  here  on  the  most  scientific  principles, 
from  the  milk  of  |uire  Jersey  cows,  .\bout  .'>ri,(HHi 
pounds  of  butter  are  made  here  yearly,  and  49,OOU 


quarts  of  cream  are  sent  to  Boston  ;  146,766  cans  of 
milk  were  used  in  this  factory  the  past  year.  There 
ha.s  also  been  sent  to  Boston  by  other  p.irlies  -J-jrijlf):! 
cans  of  milk  during  the  past  year. 

S«uthbf)rougli  has  had  a  Farmers' Club  lor  some 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  years.  It  has  (hnie  much  to 
revolutionize  the  whole  .tysleni  of  farming.  Farmers 
have  been  stimulated  largely  through  the  intluence 
of  the  club  to  vie  with  each  other  in  having  the 
finest  breeds  of  cattle  and  the  best  herds  of  cows. 
Much  greater  yiehls  of  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit, 
and  of  vastly  better  quality  and  size,  reward  the 
intelligent  and  industrious  farmers.  The  gieat  suc- 
cess of  the  club  is  largely  due  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  a  few  men,  among  the  foremost  of  whom 
we  would  mention  Samuel  N.  Thompson,  it«  presi- 
dent ;  Deacon  D.  W.  C.  McMaster,  its  clerk  ;  and 
Horace  F.  Webster,  its  treasurer. 

The  superior  grazing  fields  of  Southborough  imparl 
a  peculiarly  rich  an<l  agreeable  llavor  to  the  milk  and 
butter.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  generally  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  The  number  of  persons 
fully  supported  by  the  town  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  immediately  iireceding  1888  averaged  yearly 
only  about  seven.  The  following  statistics  from  the 
Assessor's  Report  in  1888,  concerning  the  wealth  of 
the  citizens  and  other  matters  of  interest,  shows  that 
there  are  in  the  town  3'.I8  horses,  lOSit  cows,  1'2  sheep. 
7!)  swine,  4:;i  I  liou.scs,  KJ  o.xcn,  2!M  other  neat  cattle. 
Personal  i>roperty  ta.xed,  $287,043;  real  estate  la.xed, 
$1,142,400— total,  $1,429,443.  Number  of  polks,  618. 
Amount  of  taxes  raised,  $18,240,13.  Statistics  show 
that  there  is  nuich  wealth  in  this  town,  far  exceeding 
per  capi/a  that  in  most  other  towns.  .Mthough  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  in  fornu-r  years  were 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  we  tirul  that  there 
has  been'a  commendable  degree  of  interest  manifested 
in  other  important  enterprises.  There  have  been  in 
town  since  its  incorporation  at  least  six  grist  mills, 
three  saw  mills,  one  wire  factory,  one  carpet  factory, 
one  flour  mill,  two  sash  and  blind  factories,  one  peg 
mill,  three  extensive  tanneries,  one  currier  shop,  one 
brush  factory,  two  brick  kilns,  three  cotton  and  wool 
factories,  six  boot  and  shoe  factories,  one  bonnet  tac- 
tory  and  one  carriage  factory.  This  town  contains 
four  villages,  viz.:  Southborough  Centre,  Fayville, 
Cordaville  and  Southville.  Fayville  is  situated  in  the 
easterly  and  Cordaville  and  Southville  in  the  southerly 
portion  thereof.  The  Boston  and  .Mbany  Railroad  ex- 
tends through  Cordaville  and  Southville;  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  extends  through  Southborough  Centre 
,ind  Fayville,  and  connects  with  the  B(»stiMi  and  Albany 
Railroad  at  South  Framingham.  In  about  the  year  1845 
Southborough  seemingly  took  upon  herself  a  new  life, 
in  consequcjice  of  thesud<Ieti  infiux  of  manufacturers. 
Extensive  boot  and  shoe  factories  were  built  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
beautiful  village  Southville  sprang  into  existence. 
John  Hartt  &  Co.  and  Newton  &  Hartt  manufactured 
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seemed  to  be.    Shoddy  of  any  kind,  mural  or  ma- 
terial, found  no  favor  in  bis  sight. 

John    L.    Whiting    married    Mary,    duughtcr    of 
Moses  Sawin,  of  Si)Utlil)oro',  in  18.'>2.  He  commenced 
the   nianiiracture    of   brushes    in    Bo.ston    in    1SG4, 
ami   has  for  years  been  the  largest  brush  manufac- 
turcr    in     the    United    States.       Whiting's     patent 
brushes  have  a  national  reputation,  and  liave  been 
introduced   to  some  extent  in  other  countries.     Mr. 
Whiting  has  introduced  machinery  into  his  factory, 
thus   ellecting  a  great  saving  of  labor.     The  brush-  ! 
makers   of  the   olden    time   used   but  one  machine;  [ 
while   John    L.    Whiting   i*i:   .Son   have    in    use    be-  | 
tween  seventy-live  and  eighty.  1 

Several  of  Mr.  Whiting's  inventions  efl'ect  a  very  | 
material  saving  in  the  length  of  bristles  used  in 
brushes;  this  i-t  accomplished  by  mechanical  de- 
vices which  secure  the  bristles  in  the  ferrule  by  a 
shorter  hold  than  any  of  the  old  methods,  thus 
practically  extending  their  length  and  increasing 
their  value,  without  injury  to  the  quality  of  the 
brushes.  This  economy  of  stock  of  course  reduced 
the  prices  of  the  brushes ;  the  result  has  been  more  of 
a  public  than  a  private  benefit,  as  other  brush-makers 
have  been  stimulated  to  extra  exertions,  in  order  to 
accomplish,  iis  far  as  possible,  the  saving  effected  by 
Mr.  Whiting's  inventions. 

Mr.  Whiting  is  popular  with  his  employes,  it  be- 
ing worthy  of  note  that  there  has  never  been  a  strike 
in  his  factory. 

Me  is  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  many  worthy  charities. 

In  1872,  Curtis  Xewton  and  Dexter  Newton,  sons 
of  Stephen  and  Sally  Newton,  having  purchased  tlie 
large  estate  of  the  late  Col.  Dexter  Fay,  erected,  with 
the  assistance  of  Daniel  H.  Thompson,  Joseph  Fair- 
banks, Allan  D.  Howe  and  Lewis  Brewer,  a  shoe- 
factory  in  Fayville,  forty  by  fifty  feet.  Since  that 
time  the  factory  has  been  twice  enlarged,  so  that  now 
it  contains  over  forty-six  thousand  feet  of  flooring. 
The  last  addition  was  made  by  Dexter  Newton,  Josej)!! 
Fairbanks,  Allan  D.  Howe,  Henry  H.  Newton  and 
Augusta  v..  Brewer,  who  are  the  present  owners  of  the 
factory.  It  is  leased  to  H.  H.  Mawhinney  it  Co.; 
Allan  D.  Howe,  superintendent. 

The  monthly  pay-roll  amounts  to  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  They  employ  about  three  hundred 
operatives.  The  sales  amount  to  about  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually. 

Since  the  erection  of  this  factory  Fayville  has 
more  than  doubled  its  inhabitants  and  tenements. 

Lincoln  Newton  (2d),  was  formerly  a  boot  and 
shoe  numufacturer  in  Fayville,  and  gave  employment 
to  many  persons. 


ClIArTEU     XV. 
SOUTIIBOROUGII   -(0)«//«tt6</). 

The  nund)er  of  inhabilants  in  town  at  the  lime 
of  its  incorporation  is  not  positively  known.  There 
were  about  fifty  families,  and  probably  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants.  In  17-'>7  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  enrolled  men  was  75,  and  the 
number  of  minute-men  .W.  In  1790  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  837.  At  the  close  of  each  subse<|uent 
ilecade  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  as  follows, 
viz.:  1800,  871;  1810,  !i2fi ;  1820,  1,030;  1830,  1,080; 
1840,  l,14-'>;  1850,1,347;  18(!0,  1 ,8.54 ;  1870,2,133; 
1880-85,  2,100. 

Of  the  names  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Newtons, 
Fays  and  Brighams  have  always  pre<loniinatcd.  The 
number  of  Newtons  born  in  town  since  its  incorpora- 
tion is  443  ;  and  the  number  of  Fays  born  in  town 
during  the  same  time  is  334. 

By  order  of  the  General  Court,  the  first  town- 
meeting  was  held  August  28,  1727,  at  the  house  of 
Timothy  Brigham,  which  stood  where  is  now  locited 
the  St.  Mark's  School-house.  William  .Johnson  was 
moderator.  The  first  town-meeting,  under  warrant  of 
icloctmen,  was  held  March,  1728 — James  Newton, 
moderator  ;  Jloses  Newton,  Seth  Bellows,  Doe  Mathes, 
and  Captain  Ward  were  selectmen.  The  principal 
business  of  this  meeting,  besiiles  the  choice  of  officers, 
and  of  several  town-meetings  which  followed,  was  to 
arrange  for  procuring  a  minister  of  "good  conversa- 
tion to  preach  (rod's  word,"  and  to  devi.sc  ways  and 
means  to  build  a  meeting-house.  Money  for  both 
purposes  was  promptly  raised.  The  first  meeting- 
house built  was  .50x40  feet,  and  20-foot  posts  ;  £300,  or 
.*1,000,  was  appropriated  for  same.  It  was  built  in 
1727-28.  This  house  lasted  seventy-nine  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  was  sold  for  $7l).',i!i,  and 
taken  down.  It  was  located  a  few  feet  south  of  the 
house  now  owned  by  the  I'ilgrim  Fvangelical  Society, 
and  on  a  portion  of  the  land  given  by  the  inhabitants 
of  JIarlborough  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  section 
thereof,  previous  to  the  incorporation  of  Sotithbor- 
ough(said  land  was  given  and  set  apart  for  the  accom- 
modation of  meeting-house,  burial-place  and  for  a 
training-tield  forever).  In  ISOii,  December  17lh,  the 
second  church  edifice  was  dedicated  ;  it  cost  $7,778. 

The  pews  sold  for  $2,tj58  above  the  appraisal.  In 
18.56  said  nieeting-hou.se  was  conveyed  by  the  First 
Parish  Society  to  said  Pilgrim  Evangelical  Society, 
and  by  the  latter  it  was  remodeled  and  fitted  up  in 
its  present  modern  style  at  a  cost  of  about  $13,000, 
and  dedicated.  In  l'<28,  September  lOth,  the  Baptist 
.Society  dedicated  the  brick  church  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied for  a  dwelling.  For  want  of  sufficient  room 
in  the  church,  the  dedicatory  services  were  held  in 
the  grove  near  "  Mount  Vickory."  The  present 
Baptist  Church  was  built  in  1845.      The  first  church 
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of  the  Pilgrim  Evangelical  Society  was  built  in  1832. 
It  is  now  the  high  school -house.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  dedicated  August  15,  1862.  The  .Second 
Congregational  Ohurch  was  located  in  Southville, 
was  built  in  1872. 

St.  Matthew's  Catholic  Church,  located  between 
Cordaville  and  Southville,  was  built  in  1879.  St. 
Anne's  Catholic  Church  was  built  in  1887, and  located 
between  Fayville  and  So'.ithboro' Centre.  Rev.  John 
F.  Redican  is  rector  of  both  societies.  He  was  born 
in  Worcester,  April  2,  1858;  is  a  graduate  of  the 
public  schools  of  Worcester,  also  of  the  Holy  Cross 
College,  Worcester,  Miiss  ;  studied  theology  in  Mon- 
treal University  ;  was  ordained  in  Montreal  ;  spent 
five  years  asassistant  in  Webster;  came  to  Cordaville 
as  first  pastor  of  St.  IMatthew's  Church  November  26, 
1886. 

The  first  minister  settled  by  the  town  was  Rev. 
Nathan  Stone.  He  was  ordained  October  21,  1730, 
and  continued  their  pastor  until  his  death,  May  31, 
1781.  June  1,  1791,  Rev.  Samuel  Sumner  was  .settled. 
He  was  dismissed,  agreeably  to  his  request,  December, 
1797.  In  1799,  October  9lh,  Rev.  Jeroboam  Parker, 
a  native  of  Southborough,  was  ordained,  and  became 
their  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  in 
I8H2.  The  First  Parish  Society  afterwards  settled 
Rev.  John  B.  Sweet,  Rev.  William  Lord,  Rev.  Alden 
and  Rev.  Barnard.  The  salary  first  paid  to  Mr.  Stone 
was  £120  or  $400,  and  thirty  cords  of  good  wood.  In 
1734  his  salary  w;us  raised  to  X150  and  thirty  cords  ol 
good  wood. 

Only  one  religious  society  existed  in  town  until 
1825.  The  Baptist  Society  have  settled  Rev.  Jonathan 
Forbush,  Rev.  Abiasaph  Sampson,  Rev.  W.  Morse, 
Rev.  Aaron  Ilaynes,  Rev.  M.  Ball,  Rev.  John  Alden. 
They  have  had  several  acting  pastors,  the  present  one 
being  Rev.  H.  G.  tiay.  The  I'ilgrim  Evangelical 
Society  was  organized  February  17,  1831,  and  have 
settled  Rev.  Walter  FoUett,  Rev.  Jacob  Cummings, 
Rev.  K.  M.  Klwood,  Rev.  (i.  D.  Bates,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Breed,  Rev.  John  Colby,  Rev.  H.  M.  Holmes,  Rev. 
A.  L.  Love,  Rev.  J.  E.  Whcelerand  Daniel  F.  Ailanis, 
D.D.  Rev.  Alanson  Rawson  was  acting  pastor  from 
April  28,  1843,  to  April  12,  1S52.  Rev.  Andrew 
IJigelow,  D.D.,  was  acting  pastor  from  April  1,  1874, 
to  April  1,  1875. 

The  Episcopal  Society  have  bad  for  rectors  Rev. 
Joshua  R.  Pierce,  Rev.  A.  C.  I'attcrson,  Rev.  Charles 
WIngatc,  Rev.  Robert  Lowell,  Rev.  J.  J.  'I\  Coolidge, 
D.D.,  and  the  present  rector.  Rev.  Waldo  Burnett. 

The  Second  Congregational  Society  have  .settled 
Rev.  C.  A.  Stone,  and  have  had  for  acting  i)astors 
Kev.  J(din  Le  Bosquet,  and  Rev.  Truman  A.  Merrill. 

The  first  appropriation  made  by  Southborough  for 
teachers  W!us  in  1732,  viz.  :  to  Timothy  .lohnson,  six 
pounds;  and  to  Samuel  Bellows,  four  pounds  ten 
shillings.  Subsequently,  for  several  years.  Solo 
nion  Ward  was  employed  to  teach  in  rotation  the 
lour  schools  located  in  diflerent  sections  of  the  town. 


Southborough  maintained  but  four  schools  until 
1837.  The  citizens  of  Southborough  have  ever  mani- 
fested a  great  interest  in  education. 

In  1859,  Henry  H.  Peters,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  citizen, 
feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  the  youth, 
and  having  a  desire  that  thescholare  of  Southborough 
should  have  as  good  advantages  for  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation as  was  enjoyed  by  the  scholars  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  donated  the  present  school-house, 
nicely  finished  and  furnished,  and  the  land  con- 
nected therewith,  to  the  town,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  used  for  a  high  school,  to  be  taught  by  a 
master  qualified  to  teach  the  branches  usually  taught 
in  a  high  school,  and  to  be  kept  at  least  eight  months 
in  each  year.  The  town  accepted  the  very  liberal 
donation  at  a  regular  town-meeting ;  and  as  a  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  generosity,  they  directed 
that  it  should  be  called  the  "  Peters  High  School- 
House." 

The  citizens  generally  have  manifested  great  satis- 
faction with  the  good  results  of  the  .school.  They 
have  been  willing  to  appropriate  a  liberal  sum  yearly 
for  the  support  of  this  as  well  as  for  the  other  ten 
schools.  The  School  Committee,  in  1878,  expended 
for  schools,  $5,854.  In  1852  a  free  public  library  was 
established.  The  opening  of  the  same  was  properly 
celebrated.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  February  12th.  The  occasion  was  enlivened  by 
speeches,  songs  and  music.  A.  L.  Hobart,  M.I).,  then 
of  Southborough,  made  the  |)rincipal  address.  The 
following  extract  from  his  address  will  quite  fully  ex- 
plain the  character  of  the  preliminary  measures  inci- 
dent to  its  establishment : 

Ool.  Francis  B.  Fay,  in  Uie  fuUnees  of  liis  eoni  and  lilierality  of  his 
j^pirit,  conceived  in  liis  heart  to  do  a  good  thing  nnto  the  inhabitants  of 
the  good  old  town  of  Southborough,  wJiicli  gave  him  birth  ;  and  so, 
nusulicited,  and  of  liis  own  good-will  and  iileasure,  he  thrust  his  hand 
deep  into  his  pocket,  and  drawing  forth  live  hundred  pieces  of  silver 
({."im)),  held  them  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  inh.abitants  of  the  town, 
while  he  thus  spoke:  "  Fellow-citixons !  Fellow-townsmen!  I  was 
born,  and  nurtured,  and  rocked,  and  reared  in  your  midst.  I  am  one 
iif  you,  aud  you  are  dear  unto  me.  .\nd  now,  as  you  are  dear  unto  me, 
.indaa  my  heart  and  hands  are  drawn  towards  you  in  aftection,  and  as 
the  enlighteinuent  and  elevation  of  your  minds  are  things  neai  my 
heart,  therefore,  if  all  together,  or  any  of  you.  will  give  a  like  sum,  I 
will  give  these  live  hundred  pieces  of  silver  to  form  the  nucleus  i^f  a 
town  Library,  which  shall  bo  free  for  all  the  inhabitjiuts  of  the  town 
to  use  for  their  im]iraveniont,  and  lor  their  children's  children  forever. 

The  town  appropriated  the  other  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  directed  that  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  lor 
the  generous  donor,  it  should  be  called  the  "  Fay 
Library." 

In  1870,  April  20th,  Col.  Fay  donated  to  the  town  the 
additional  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  library.  There  is  now  a  fund  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  library,  the 
interest  of  which,  with  various  other  items  contributed 
and  ajipropriated,  enable  the  trustees  to  expend  about 
two  hundred  dollars  annually  for  books.  There  are 
now  in  the  library  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  volumes.  The  people  ol'  Southborough 
have  great  cause  to  hold  in  ibnd  remembrance  the 
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names  of  aforesaid  donors ;  and  not  only  we,  but,  in 
fiitiire  years,  full  many  a  son  and  daughter,  who  shall 
inhabit  tliis  land,  read  books  and  learn  in  this  school, 
— looking  back,  perhaps,  through  time's  long  vista, — 
will  aKo  exultingly  claim  these  donors  as  their  im- 
mortal benefactors. 

In  18()')  the  St.  Mark's  School  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was 
founded  for  the  cla.ssical  education  of  boys.  Its 
course  of  studies  is  prepareil  with  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  thorough  preparation  for  the  admission  to  the 
universities  and  oollege-s  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
scliool  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  its  order  and 
management  are  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  the  Church.  Its  scholars  number  about 
sixty,  and  are  required  to  board  at  the  institution.  It 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  moat  thorough  and  best-dis- 
ciplined schools  in  the  State.  The  establishment  of 
this  school  and  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  Episcopal 
Church  are  the  results  of  the  great  enterprise  and 
perseverance  of  our  honored  and  esteemed  fellow- 
citizen.  Dr.  Joseph  Burnett.  The  school  is  under 
the  management  of  the  following  officers: 

Episcopal  Vititor. — The  Right  Rev.  Benjamin  H. 
Paddock,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Board  of  Trmlees—Rt.  Rev.  B.  H.  Paddock,  D.D., 
Rev.  D.  C.  Millett,  D.D  ,  Rev.  George  S.  Converse, 
A.M.,  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Pynchon,  D.D.,  Joseph  Bur- 
nett, E-K).,  Joseph  Story  Fay,  Esq.,  Francis  C.  Foster, 
Esq.,  H.  X.  Bigelow,  Esq.,  Rev.  S.  U.  Shearman, 
George  V.  Gardner,  Esq. 

Bead  J/<j«/pr.— William  E.  Peck,  A.M. 

Trennurer. — Joseph  Burnett,  Efq. 

Dr.  Joseph  Burnett  was  born  in  Southborough, 
November  11,  1820.  He  married  Josephine  Cutter, 
June  20,  1848,  by  whom  he  has  had  twelve  children. 
He  received  his  education  from  the  common  schools 
in  Southborough  and  the  English  and-  Latin  schools 
in  the  city  of  Worcester,  commencing  business  as  an 
apothecary  in  that  city,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  then  removed  to  Boston,  wiiere  he  continued  the 
business  for  several  years.  He  is  now  a  manufactur- 
ing chemist  of  great  notoriety. 

The  beautiful  appearance  of  the  Centre  Village  is 
largely  due  to  hia  benevolence,  influence  and  taste. 
In  1840  the  town  built  its  first  town-house.  Previous 
to  that  time  the  town-meetings  were  held  in  the 
church  of  the  First  Parish  Society.  Said  town-house 
cost  about  $4,0(10.  It  was  burnt  in  1809.  Without 
delay  the  inhabitants  proceeded  to  erect  another. 
The  present  handsome,  mbstantial  and  commodious 
brick  town-house  was  built  in  1860-70,  .at  a  cost,  in- 
cluding fixtures  and  furniture,  of  about  $30,000.  The 
building  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bur- 
nett, Dexter  Newton,  Dr.  J.  Henry  Robinson,  Frank- 
lin Este  and  Curtis  Hyde,  delivered  the  keys  thereof 
to  the  selectmen  .Vpril  20,  1870.  In  1824  the  young 
men  organized  a  lyceum.     Hon.    Francis  B.  Fay  was 


president  of  the  same  for  several  years.  This  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  first  lyceums  ever  formed  in  this 
vicinity.  One  of  the  most  e.vciting  debates  partici- 
pated in  by  the  then  young  America  was  :  "  Is  an 
untruth  ever  justifiable?  "  DispuUints  appointed  in 
the  affirmative  were  Peter  Fay  and  Blake  I'arker  ; 
negative,  Joel  Burnett  and  Rrigham  Witherbee.  The 
discussion  waxed  warm.  The  disputants,  pro  and 
con,  fought  the  battle  inch  by  inch  during  the  allotted 
time.  Question  was  finally  decided  on  iu  merits,  in 
the  negative.  This  lyceum  accomplished  much 
good. 

Another  lyceum  was  formed  in  1842.  Ita  members 
at  one  time  numbered  forty-four.  Many  momentous 
questions  were  considered.  Interesting  and  instruc- 
tive free  lectures,  through  their  exertions,  were  given 
to  the  public.  Southborough  ha^  raised  many  noble 
men  and  women,  and  several  distinguished  scholars. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  reared  in  town  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  a  college- 
education,  viz. :  Jeroboam  Parker,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1797,  became  a  minister;  Nathan  Johnson, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1802,  judge  of  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  ;  Sherman  Johnson,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1802. 
minister;  Luther  .A.ngicr,  graduated  at  Amherst  in 
1833,  minister;  Marshall  B.  Angler,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1834,  minister ;  Henry  M.  Parker,  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1839,  teacher;  Joel  Burnett,  graduated 

at  Harvard  Medical    in ,   physician  ;    Waldo    I. 

Burnett,  graduated  at  Harvard  Medical  in  1849,  natu- 
ralist; Edward  Burnett,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1871,  M.C.  ;  Harry  Burnett,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1873,  chemist ;  Waldo  Burnett,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1875,  rector;  Clarence  Thompson,  graduated 
at  Amherst  in  1874,  civil  engineer;  George  E. 
Brewer,  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1874,  insurance 
broker;  Charles  T.  Murray, graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1882,  teacher;  Wintield  Scott  Hammond, 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1884,  teacher; 
Charles  C.  Burnett,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1886, 
railroad  manager. 

Jeroboam  Parker,  mentioned  above,  was  for  many 
years  the  minister  in  Southborough.  Joel  Burnett 
was  a  noted  physician  in  the  town,  was  particularly 
interested  in  her  schools  and  was  greatly  honored  and 
respected.  He  delivered  the  first  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance  given  in  the  town.  His  son, 
Waldo  I.  Burnett,  was  a  zealous  student  and  became  a 
distinguished  naturalist.  By  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History  he  was  elected  curator  of  entomol- 
ogy. In  successive  years  he  gained  many  of  the 
prizes  offered  by  said  society.  In  the  winter  of  1851 
he  delivered,  at  the  Medical  College  in  Atlanta,  G«., 
a  course  of  lectures  in  microscopic  anatomy.  In 
18.'>2  he  prepared  the  essay  which  received  the  prize 
from  the  .Vmerican  Medical  .\>socialion.  He  died  of 
consumption  July  1,  18.^4,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  From  an  address  concerning  his  life  and 
writings,    delivered    before   the   Boston    Society    of 
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Natural  History,  July  19, 1854,  by  Dr.  Jeffries  Wy- 
man,  is  taken  tlie  following  extract:  "  We  cannot 
but  sensibly  t'cel  that  in  his  death  we  have  lost  an 
associate  of  no  ordinary  talents;  we  can  point  to  no 
other  member  of  our  society,  and  not  more  than  one 
other  naturalist  in  our  country,  who  has  given  such 
proofs  of  zeal  and  industry,  and  who,  in  so  short  a 
life,  has  accompli.shed  so  large  an  amount  of  scien- 
tilic  labor.  Had  he  been  spared  to  future  years,  we 
cannot  but  feel  the  assurance  that  he  would  have  ac- 
quired for  himself  a  far  higher  place  and  still  more 
honorable  name  in  the  annals  of  science.  Let  us 
cherish  his  memory  and  profit  by  his  example." 

The  records  of  the  town  show  that  the  people  have 
always  taken  a  forward  rank  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Cai)t.  John  Taplin  went  in  command  of  a  company  of 
forty-nine  men  on  the  Crown  Point  expedition  in 
1756  ;  was  out  from  February  18th  to  December  20th. 
('apt.  Aaron  Fay  commanded  a  company  sent  for  the 
reduction  of  Canada,  and  was  out  from  March  to 
November,  1758. 
Capt.  John  Taplin  was  also  out  in  this  campaign. 
A  number  of  Southborough  men  were  out  in  the 
campaign  of  the  last  French  and  Indian  War. 

Dilenton  Johnson  was  at  Fort  William  Henry  when 
it  capitulated,  August  9,  1757,  and  was  exposed  to  the 
Indian  barbarities  of  that  terrible  day.  Elijah  Reed 
and  Joshua  Newton,  also  of  Southborough,  were  in 
that  battle. 

In  1765,  in  town-meeting,  the  following  unanimous 
vote  of  instruction  was  given  to  their  representative, 
Ezra  Taylor,  "Esq. :  "That  you  would  in  the  most 
effectual  and  loyal  manner  firmly  assert  .and  lawfully 
maintain  the  inherent  rights  of  the  Province,  that 
I>osterity  may  know  that  if  we  must  be  slaves,  we  do 
not  choose  by  our  own  acts  to  destroy  ourselves,  and 
willingly  entail  slavery  on  them." 

The  military  warrant,  dated  November  7,  1774,  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  : 

To  Kzekifl  Collings,  One  of  the  Corporals  of  tlio  Military  foot  (Jom- 
paiiy,  in  tlio  Town  of  Southborougli,  in  tlin  County  of  WorccBtor,  under 
the  command  of  Josiali  Fay,  Cajitain,  and  in  the  Rigimant  whereof 
Artemas  Ward  Esq.  of  Shrewabuiy  is  Colonel— Greeting. 

You  are  hereby  Directed  to  Warn  forthwith  all  the  afternamed  Non- 
Commission  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  Said  Company,  Viz.,— 

Jonathan  Clianipny,  sargeant.  Asahol  Newton. 

Klijah  Brigham  sargeant.  Luke  Ne»ton. 

liezekiah  Fay,  sergeant.  Sims  Newton. 

James  Williams,  corporal.  Gideon  Newton. 

Ezeklel  Collins,  corporal.  Mark  Collins. 

Ebenezor  Richards,  corporal.  .John  Richards. 

Isaac  Newton,  Jun.,  drummer.         Jo.iiah  Fay,  Jun. 

Josliutt  Smith.  Andrew  I'hillips. 

BonJ.  Smith.  John  Pliillips. 

Nathau  Tapplin.  EUcn  Newton. 

Ellsha  Tapplin.  Josiah  Ward. 

Eneas  Ward.  Ebenezer  Collins. 

Ellsha  Fay.  John  ClifTord. 

John  Kay,  Jun.  Zachens  Withcrbee. 

Ellsha  Johnson,  Daniel  Johnson, 

Ephraim  Aniaden,  Kirby  Jloore. 

Moses  Newton,  Edmand  Moore. 

Eraamas  Ward.  Mark  Collings,  Jun. 

D»»ld  Nowton,  Juu.  William  Winchester. 


Isaac  Newton.  Jabez  Newton. 

Solomon  Leonard.  Williams  Williams. 

Timothy  Angier.  Abnor  Parker. 

Jonall  Johnson.  John  Johnson. 

Edward  Cbamberlin.  Isaac  Ball. 

Nathan  Champny.  Nathan  Fay. 

Job  Biglo.  Jedcdiah  Parker. 

Thomas  Stone.  John  Leonard. 

Peter  Slon.  .lonas  Woods. 

To  appear  in  the  Common  training  field  By  the  Meeting  House  in 
said  Southbr"  with  their  firearms  Compleate  on  Ihe  ninth  Day  of  this 
Inataut  November,  att  Eight  of  the  Clock,  in  the  fournoon  of  said  Day 
then  and  thair  Remain  attend  to  and  Obay  further  orders  Hereof  fail 
Not  and  make  return  of  this  Warrant  with  your  Doings  thereon  Vnto 
me  att  or  Before  Said  time.  Given  under  my  hand  att  said  Sonthb°  the 
seventh  Day  of  November  anno-dom  1774, 

J08T.4U  Fay  Cap, 

Capt.  Josiah  Fay's  company  of  fifty-six  minute  men,  ' 
who  were  disciplined  and  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  town,  marched  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  April 
19,1775.  Every  able-bodied  male  citizen,  sixteen  years 
old  and  upward,  was  armed  according  to  law.  They 
were  required  to  be  in  constant  readiness  to  repel  any 
attack  of  the  enemy. 

In  town-meeting  April  29,  1861,  on  motion  of  Syl- 
vester C.  Fav,  Esq.,  it  was  voted,  unanimously  "  that 
the  town  is  ready  to  respond  to  the  proclamations  of 
the  President  with  every  able-bodied  citizen  and  every 
dollar,  if  necessary."  The  town  furnished  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  brave  and  patriotic  men,  being  thirty- 
three  more  than  enough  to  fill  her  quoia  under  every 
call  of  the  President  during  the  greai  Rebellion.  Seven- 
teen of  those  men  died  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  these  names  .appear  on  the  monument  erected  to 
their  memory.  Said  monument,  ererted  on  the  com- 
mon in  Southborough  Centre,  is  of  Fitzwilliam  granite, 
and  was  built  by  E.  F.  Meaney,  ot  Boston,  from  a  design 
of  A.  R.  Esty,  Esq.  It  was  dedicated  January  1, 1867. 
It  is  tAventy  feet  high.  On  the  south  (front)  side 
are  inscribed  the  words,  "Erected  by  the  citizens  of 
Southborough;"  on  the  east,  "In  Memoriam;"  on 
the  north,  "  Qur  Country's  Defender.-!;"  and  on  the 
west,  "Rebellion,  1861." 

Patriots  are  here  in  freedom's  battle  slain — 

Men  whose  short  lives  were  closed  with  scarce  a  stain  ; 

Men  lovers  of  our  rate,  whose  labors  gave 

Their  names  a  memory  that  deBcs  the  grave. 

This  monument  cost  $1613.60,  and  was  paid  for 
mostly  by  subscription.  Some  of  the  money,  how- 
ever, was  contributed  by  various  assemblies  and  so- 
cieties. Henry  H.  Peters,  Esq.,  subscribed  $500;  Dr. 
Joseph  Burnett,  $100  ;  the  ladies,  nearly  $200;  Curtis 
Newton,  E.  D.  Rockwood,  Peter  Fay  and  S.  N. 
Thompson,  each  $25;  and  ninety-two  other  persons 
contributed  smaller  sums.  This  town  has  a  very  per- 
fect record  of  her  soldiers  who  enlisted  in  the  late  war. 
To  William  P.  Willson,  Esq.,  great  credit  is  due  for 
his  alacrity  and  perseverance  in  its  preparation  and 
completion.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of 
said  soldiers : 


S.  II.  Andrews. 
George  Brown. 
John  F.  Bates. 


Lyman  B.  Collii 
•Daniel  Chick. 
Otis  Q,  Claflln, 
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Edwin  F.  Bcrney. 
Cbiirloo  BsldwiD, 
Georni'  T.  BriKliam. 
Alfrwl  W.  BrlKlinm. 
ClmrlM  II.  Didgelow. 
FrauctH  ninl. 
<'harle«<  n»ttle. 
William  K.  Duck. 
Milclifll  Uiill'rn«l<l. 
Emereon  Digolow. 
Tluiniai)  IJovd,  Jr. 
Kiigenu  F   Higelow. 
AiiRilBtine  D.  Beniis. 
Henry  T.  Ilrct-il. 
Themlnro  .V.  Drower. 
Daniel  Brewman, 
(•oorgo  G.  BurllnKame. 
Miclnu'l  BresBnuy, 
William  Biirr. 
Murceluii.1.  Burditt. 
Lucolt  Boyd, 
Lovely  Binl. 
GeorRe  M.  Brieham, 
Charlea  E.  Brlgham. 
John  Blanclianl. 
James  Brei^nian. 
Peter  Clark. 
D.  A.  Chamlwrlaln. 
Robert  CVwtby. 
Michael  Catighlin. 
A.  E.  Chamberlain. 
Patrick  H.  Cloary. 
Charles  K.  Collins. 
Joseph  II.  Collins. 
Lowell  T.  Collins. 
John  Collins. 
Harrison  Chase. 
Marshall  Collins. 
WilllKm  Carroll. 
IrringS.  Ihint. 
William  H.  Hill. 
Vergcne  <>.  llydo. 
Wllliuni  Hunt. 
S.  E.  \V.  Hopkins. 
Iriah  Howes. 
Sylvester  G.  Hosiner. 
Martin  J.  Hubbard. 
Henr>-  E.  Hartwell. 
Iteorge  H.  Ilotlghton. 
Charles  II.  Home«. 
CHmlUis  C.  Hyde. 
Joseph  W.  Ilurd, 
A.  E.  InRroham. 
David  Ireson. 
Lyman  A.  Jones. 
C*>rneliu9  W.  Johnson. 
William  Keefo. 
Patrick  KIlKnrlR. 
Davlil  Kiliwtriok. 
John  II.  Kimball. 
Charles  T.  Love. 
John  Lallan. 
Fxlwanl  L.  Loveland. 
Louis  Lovely. 
Paul  Lake. 

Benjamin  F.  Lnngley. 
Michael  .Murphy. 
George  H.  Moore. 
Charles  B.  Moore. 
Joseph  Martin. 
Michael  McMahons. 
James  McNabb. 
E.lwar.1  McKnIght. 
Dennis  Mahoncy. 
Richard  JIulstce. 
Austin  McHaster. 
Peter  McFarlao. 


Jamea  F.  Chlckering. 
Michael  Cook. 
Hoses  E.  C^ik. 
Maurice  I'rowiiaD. 
I-Ulwiu  C,  l>ockl)am. 
Warr<-n  W.  Day. 
EroMtus  A.  Durgin. 
John  L.  Day. 
Francis  II.  Davis. 
John  Donahoo. 
Andi-ew  Dunn. 
George  E.  Day. 
Thomas  Doau. 
Thomas  F.  Dunbar. 
Samuel  R.  Day. 
John  l>enny. 
Cornelius  Dohcrity. 
Bartlet  Daily, 
ttrrin  l-^lwards. 
William  E.  Fay. 
Horatio  L.  Fay. 
Henry  L.  Flagg. 
Marcclus  E.  Fay. 
Darius  C.  Flagg. 
A.  Clallin  Fay. 
Eugene  \.  Frederick. 
Charl-sK.  Fisher. 
Alfred  Featherstone. 
Frederic  Fay. 
Herbert  W.  Fay. 
Charles  B.  Fay. 
George  W.  Flagg. 
George  W.  Fay. 
William  Fogarty. 
Francis  A.  Gould. 
Thomas  Grant. 
Matthew  R.  Gleason. 
Michael  Hagparty. 
John  Haggnrty. 
Tliomajt  O'Brien. 
James  L.  Onthank. 
Lowell  P.  Parker. 
Charles  S.  Parker. 
Charles  F.  Parker. 
Ganlner  U.  Parker. 
Rwlger  Pope. 
Austin  G.  Parker. 
Adolphus  B.  Parker. 
Fnink  Paul. 
Ebenezer  Pearson. 
Clmrloa  E.  Preble. 
Arthur  T.  Rice. 
Edward  Roberts. 
Joseph  Raymond. 
Levi  Ramsilen. 
David  Richardson. 
Andrew  Rock. 
Timothy  R.van. 
Andrew  J.  Reed. 
Francis  U.  Stowe. 
Charles  Scott. 
Amo«)  P.  Sargeant. 
Warren  II.  Stevens. 
George  S.  Sanford. 
Chnrles  B  Sawin. 
William  M.  Seavy. 
Allen  Stevenson. 
Dennis  Spellin. 
Daniel  Shay. 
William  StalTord. 
Charles  A,  Trask. 
Simeon  O.  Ta>  lor. 
Frank  C.  Tucker. 
George  E.  Thompson. 
James  S.  Toothaker. 
Samuel  A.  Toothaker. 
J.  Graovillo  Underwood. 


Bllchael  McNarUn. 
Patrick  McAlear. 

Michael  Mcl^ue. 
Oscc<p|a  V.  Newton. 
Hartwell  Newton. 
George  W.  Nichols. 
Jo«eph  B.  Nourse. 
John  F.  Newton. 
Francis  A.  Xewhall. 
Francis  D.  Newton. 
8.  Whitney  Noiirse. 
Jeremiah  L.  Newton. 
Dexter  D.  Onthank. 
George  O'Gmdy. 
George  E.  Onthank. 
John  O'Brien. 
Ares  M.  Onthank. 
Charles  O'Grady. 


GrMnville  H.  Winchester. 
Warren  W.  Wllliama. 
Hamlet  S.  Woods. 
James  Walrl. 
George  W.  Williams. 
Albert  L.  Weeks. 
George  F.  Wheeler. 
Ephralni  Ward. 
Charles  H.  Woodl. 
William  Welsh. 
Edwin  J.  Walker. 
Hiram  N.  Walker. 
George  L.  Works. 
George  H.  Waterman. 
Marshall  Whitteniore. 
Charles  H.  Walkap. 
Jos.>ph  Wise. 


The    following-named    persons    were    allotted    to 
Southboro'  by  the  Navy  Cominigsioners,  viz.: 


George  O.  Allen. 
Arthur  A.  Henry. 
W.lliam  H.  Smith. 
Thomas  Shadwick. 
Charles  Smith. 
Hiram  Storrr. 
Jeremiah  Shemnaham. 


Frederick  Scarlett. 
Frederick  \.  Smart. 
Joseph  Staples. 
Timothy  Toomey. 

Taakett. 

I>eroy  L.  Walden. 


Among  the  names  of  many  prominent  men  of  this 
town — part  of  whom  are  now  living  and  the  others 
have  recently  decea.sed — who  have  done  much  to 
promote  its  highest  and  best  interests,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Moses  Sawin  purchased  the  grist  and  saw-mill  ami 
a  small  lot  of  land  situate  one-half  mile  west  of  Town 
Hall,  in  Southborough,  of  Deacon  Gabriel  Parkoi, 
in  1833.  The  year  following  he  bought  of  said  Par- 
ker .seven  acres  of  land  adjoining  same,  and  on  south 
sideof  Jlill  Pond,  and  built  thereon  a  spacious  dwell- 
ing-house, barn  and  other  buildings.  The  estate  is 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Charles  B.  Sawin, 
youngest  of  his  three  surviving  sons.  Said  Moses 
Sawin  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  long  list  of  millers. 
His  ancestor,  Thomas  Sawin,  wtis  the  third  son  of 
John  Sawin,  of  Watertown,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
American  Sawins.  Thomas  Sawin  bought  of  the 
Natick  Indian  (a  branch  of  the  Massachusetts)  fifty 
acres  of  land  in  South  Natick,  for  which  he  paid  ten 
pounds  of  lawful  money.  The  following  conditions 
wereagieed  upon  in  their  transaction,  viz.:  The  said 
Thomas  Sawin  was  to  build  a  mill  on  the  premises 
for  the  grinding  of  corn,  and  he  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns  were  to  maintain  said  mill  forever,  and  on 
the  other  part  it  was  agreed  that  there  was  to  be  no 
other  corn-mill  built  in  town  without  the  consent  of 
said  Thomas  Sawin,  his  heirs  and  assigns.  Said  mill 
remained  in  possession  of  said  Thomas  Sawin  and 
his  descendants  from  1685  to  1833 — one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  years.  Said  Moses  Sawin  possessed  and 
carefully  preserved  through  life  the  curious  old  deed, 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  Indian  chiefs  of  whom 
his  said  ancestor  purchased  the  land.  They  are  now 
in  possession  of  said  C.  B.  Sawin,  at  the  old  home- 
stead, where  antiquarians  and  others  interested  in 
curious  legal  documents  can  examine  them. 
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Moses  Sawin  was  thrice  married.  In  1820  he  mar- 
ried Joanna  T.  Lane,  of  whom  he  had  one  child, 
Joanna  L.  Sawin.  In  1823  he  married  Mary  B.Morse, 
of  whom  he  had  eight  children,  viz.:  John  B.,  Mary  B., 
Sarah  C,  Maria  A.,  Moses  M.,  Lucy  A.,  Charles  B.  and 
James  H.  Two  of  these  passed  over  the  daik  river 
in  early  childhood,  viz.:  Lucy  A.  and  James  H. 
Sarah  C.  died  in  early  womanhood,  August  9,  1853. 
Joanna  L.  (Mrs.  Libby)  died  November  15,  1860. 
The  other  five  children  are  still  living,  and  earnestly 
laboring  to  carry  forward  the  great  principles  of  pro- 
gress and  reform,  which  their  father  labored  so  assid- 
uously to  promote.  In  1852  said  Moses  Sawin  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Rice,  who  still  survives  him 
and  is  loved  and  cherished,  as  a  good  mother  should 
be,  by  all  his  children.  Mr.  Sawin  was  an  active 
and  excellent  citizen.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
town  affairs,  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  for  many  years,  and  was  enthu- 
siastic in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  town. 
He  was  very  active  in  aiding  the  great  temperance 
reform.  When  the  clarion  notes  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  rang  through  the  land  calling  the  nation 
to  repentance  for  supporting  and  maintaining  chattel 
slavery,  Mr.  Sawin  did  not  hesitate  to  enlist  in  the 
great  cause  of  humanity.  He  was  convinced  it  was  a 
sin  against  God  and  a  crime  against  his  brother  man. 

He  had  the  courage  to  ask  the  members  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged  to  testify  against  the 
sin  ;  when  his  request  was  rejected  he  refused  to  com- 
mune with  them  as  a  church  of  Christ,  and  when,  for 
this  refusal,  they  cast  him  out  of  the  church,  he 
e-xultantly  quoted  to  them  the  words  of  Christ,  viz. : 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  He  was 
especially  gratified  that  he  had  lived  to  see  slavery 
entirely  abolished  ;  it  was  what  he  had  long  labored 
for  and  sought.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  his  latter 
days  was  in  hearing  his  formtr  opponents  acknowl- 
edge the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  and  labor  earn- 
estly with  him  in  the  overthrow  of  American  slavery. 

Mr.  Sawin  lived  to  a  good  old  age  (seventy-six)  and 
died  February  7, 1871,  of  rheumatism,  after  long  and 
patient  sutfering. 

John  Thomas  Cotton  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Ward 
Cotton  and  his  wife,  Rebekah  (Jackson),  and  one  of 
the  numerous  descendants  of  John  Cotton,  first  min- 
ister of  Boston.  Said  John  Thomas  Cotton  was  the 
oldest  of  six  children,  born  in  Boylston,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1801.  In  youth  and  early  manhood  he  had 
a  long  and  severe  sickness,  which  left  him  in  a  feeble 
condition,  and  although  he  lived  to  a  great  age  he 
never  enjoyed  good  health.  He  was  a  very  conscien- 
tious man,  firm  in  his  convictions,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  served  as  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court  for  several  years  and 
long  held  the  office  of  town  clerk  of  said  Boylston. 
In  consequence  of  the  failing  health  of  his  mother, 
io  whom  he  was  entirely  devoted,  he  was  induced  to 


give  up  all  public  employment.  His  mother  died 
October  11,  1854,  after  which  he  purchased  a  small 
place  for  a  home  and  sold  the  old  homestead  in 
Boylston.  He  lived  in  Soutbborough  in  great  con- 
tentment and  comfort,  near  his  sister  (Mrs.  Hannah 
S.  P.  Whitney),  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Though  he  lived  alone,  he  was  no  recluse,  but  was 
very  sociable  and  very  fond  of  his  neighbors  and 
flowers.  He  spent  his  last  days  with  his  sister,  and 
passed  over  the  dark  river  to  beloved  ones  beyond, 
October  17,  1884. 

Peter  Fay,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Southborough,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1807.  He  married  Roxanna  Whipple,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1829.  She  died  November  28,  1853.  March 
15,  1858,  he  married  Dolly  Collins.  By  his  first  wife 
he  had  six  children — two  girls  and  four  boys.  He 
lived  on  the  old  homestead  formerly  owned  by  his 
father,  Peter  Fay — and  which  is  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Charles  F.  Choate,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  Company — until  March  1,  1855, 
having  previously  sold  the  same  to  Henry  H.  Peters, 
Esq.  He  then  bought  the  Parker  farm,  which  for 
many  years  was  owned  and  occupied  by  the  former 
ministers  of  the  First  Parish  Society.  He  lived  there 
about  two  years.  He  built  the  fine  house  in  which 
he  now  lives  in  1857.  He  has  held  many  of  the 
highest  ofijces  in  town,  and  has  received  many  honors 
from  the  citizens  thereof.  He  represented  the  town 
at  the  General  Court  in  1845.  He  has  served  as 
selectman  some  nine  years.  He  was  very  active, 
during  the  late  war,  in  obtaining  men  to  fill  this 
town's  quota  under  every  call  made  by  President 
Lincoln.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
mittee about  nine  years ;  assessor,  one  year ;  overseer 
of  the  poor,  nine  years;  deacon  of  the  Pilgrim  Evan- 
gelical Church  for  about  fifteen  years.  He  settled 
the  estate  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dolly  Bond,  late  of 
Shrewsbury,  deceased.  This  estate  amounted  to  over 
$100,000.  He  received  great  credit  for  his  faithful- 
ness and  energy  concerning  the  settlement  thereof. 

On  the  old  homestead  he  kept  some  forty  head  of 
cattle,  and  he  took  great  pride  in  having  ex'ra  nice 
ones.  He  made  butter  until  1840,  and  was  the  first 
farmer  but  two  in  town  who  sold  milk  to  go  into  Bos- 
ton. He  had  fine  apple  orchards  on  his  farm,  which 
often  yielded  him  one  thousand  barrels  in  a  year.  He 
was  president  of  the  first  temperancesociety  of  South- 
borough  for  fifteen  years. 

Daniel  S.  Whitney  was  born  at  Danvers  (now  Pea- 
body)  on  February  4,  1810.  He  is  one  of  the  many 
descendants  of  John  and  Elenor  Whitney,  of  Water- 
town,  and  the  eighth  in  descent  from  the  original 
stock.  Mr.  Whitney  was  early  engaged  in  the  great 
reforms  of  the  century.  In  1830,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
after  listening  to  an  address  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Pierson,  of  Salem,  he  signed  a  pledge  to  abstain 
entirely  from  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage,  and  from 
that  time  he  has  labored  on  through  all  the  phases  of 
the   great   temperance   reform    abstaining    from    all 
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intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  He  still  works 
on,  hoping  for  and  believing  in  the  final  triumph  of 
thi»  great  canso  of  human  progress. 

In  l.S3r>,  while  keeping  sehool  on  the  MarbleheaJ 
const,  he  first  listened  to  the  Gospel  according  to  anti- 
sl.Hvery.  Samuel  J.  May  was  the  heavenly-tongued 
apostle  on  that  oc-asion  in  the  Branch  Church  of 
Salem,  and  from  that  lecture  dates  his  interest  in  the 
great  anti-slavery  agitation  begun  three  or  four  years 
before  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  In  the  ranks  of 
that  grand  army  of  freedom  he  was  ever  happy  to  be 
fiuind.  He  was  ordained  as  evangelist  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts As<ociation  of  Restorationists,  and  occupied 
pulpits  as  a  supply  for  a  few  years.  While  thus 
engaged  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  under- 
taking of  Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  at  Hopedale,  Milford, 
Mass.  This  attempt  to  realize  in  actual  life  our 
highest  conceptions  of  Christian  principles  was 
entered  upon  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  for  eight 
years  under  several  changes  of  business  arrangements 
he  joyfully  labored  on  at  the  great  moral  problem. 
He  still  clings  to  the  hope  that  under  more  favorable 
surroundings,  and  profiting  by  past  experiences,  what 
was  there  attempted  will  yet  be  accomplished.  All 
the  great  reforms  of  the  age — temperance,  anti-slavery, 
peace,  the  equal  rights  of  women  with  men,  and  the 
golden  rule  as  the  law  of  intercourse  and  labor — con- 
stituted the  policv  of  this  attempt  to  realize  the  ideal 
of  the  great  Master.  The  weakness  of  the  undertak- 
ing, was  found  in  the  joint  stock  property  of  the  under- 
taking which  placed  the  continuance  of  the  experi- 
ment in  a  few  hands,  and  so  brought  it  to  a  premature 
end.  But  while  it  lasted  it  formed  a  grand  stand- 
])oint  for  living  souls  to  utter  and  live  their  highest 
convictions. 

Mr.  Whitney  married,  in  1842,  Miss  Hannah  S.  P. 
Cotton,  youngest  child  of  Rev.  Ward  Cottton,  of 
Boylston.  Three  children  were  born  to  ihem — Daniel 
Cotton,  who  let\  them  at  the  age  of  seven  years;  Mary 
P.  C.  (Hillings),  and  Alice  G.  C.  (Burton). 

After  leaving  Hopedale  in  18.50  Mr.  Whitney  spent 
one  year  in  Beverly  and  two  years  in  ]?oylston.  In 
185;!  he  was  chosen  delegate  from  Boylston  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  removed  to 
Southborough,  that  he  might  return  daily  to  his  fam- 
ily while  attending  on  that  convention.  The  conser- 
vative Whig4  managed  to  quash  the  proposed  amend- 
ments before  the  people,  but  Mr.  Whitney  had  the 
satisfaction  of  voting  to  leave  the  term  "  male  "  out 
of  the  amended  Constitution.  The  conservatives  of 
that  day  looked  upon  the  proposition  as  the  wildest 
of  political  dreams;  but  the  thirty-five  years  since 
that  convention  has  brought  it  near  even  to  our  doors 
here  in  Massachusetts. 

During  the  years  of  darkness  and  violence  following 
the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney was  ever  ready  and  glad  to  do  duty  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Garrisonian  Abolitionists.  The  flying  fugi- 
tives were  ever  welcome  to  his  home,  and  the  sharp 


encounters  with  his  pro-slavery  neighbors  were  fre- 
quent. On  a  town-meeting  day  a  zealot  in  a  bad 
cause  addressed  him  with,  "  Mr.  Whitney,  you  have 
nigger  on  the  brain."  "Oh,  no,  Mr.  B.,  you  have  nig- 
ger on  the  brain  ;  I  have  negro  on  the  heart,"  was  his 
reply. 

When  the  final  crash  of  arms  came  it  was  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  end  of  slavery  was  near.  Mr. 
Whitney,  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  labored  in 
the  Sanitary  Commission  at  City  Point,  and  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  magnanimity  of  the  Northern 
soldiers,  ami  the  absence  of  all  disposition  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  fallen  traitors,  as  is  common  with 
other  nations. 

He  was  delighted  when  the  great  silent  man,  who 
brought  the  Rebellion  to  grief,  brought  our  mother, 
England,  who  treated  us  very  shabbily  during  the 
war,  to  a  sense  of  her  duty,  or  interest  to  pay  the 
damages.  And  since  that  day  every  cllorl  and  every 
advance  towards  a  permanent  arrangement  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  to  settle  all 
their  differences  by  arbitration,  instead  of  the  sword, 
has  given  him  the  liveliest  pleasure. 

He  believes  in  the  good  time  coming,  when  nations 
shall  have  outgrown  the  barbarism  of  war,  and  the 
injustice,  oppression  and  ignorance  which  constitutes 
a  chronic  state  of  war.  And  he  belie\es,  further,  that 
this  good  time  is  to  come  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  beloved  country.  He  knows  that  he  must  pass 
over  the  dark  river  befi>re  these  great  events  trans- 
pire, but  a  firm  faith  of  the  final  triumph  of  right- 
eousness (m  earth  and  beyond  the  earth  makes  the 
evening  of  life  joyful. 

Curtis  Newton  was  bora  in  Fayville,  November  13, 
1803.  He  married  Lydia  Hall  Smith.  He  died  Octo- 
ber 11, 1880.  In  early  life  he  was  much  interested  in 
military  matters;  was  Captain  of  the  Rifle  Company 
for  several  years,  and  was  chosen  major,  but  declined 
to  serve.  He  representee!  his  district  to  the  freneral 
Court,  was  many  years  assessor,  was  selectman  four- 
teen years,  deputy  sherill',  auctioneer  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  was  moderator  of  town-meetings  sev- 
eral years,  justice  of  the  Peace. 

At  the  annual  town-meeting  in  March,  1881,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  viz. : 

A^Klrtrf,  Tli«t  in  Iho  dc«lh  o(  our  Into  tuu-nmnan,  Curli«  Stwton, 
ftq.,  which  orciirr»'<l  on  tholltli  (lay  iif  Oclol>er  1m1.  wd  r«lll<>  th«l 
Ihftown  liiw  lodta  iKlovwl  cill«-n,«  man  who  lia«  lllled  nianjr  uf  iu 
lilKhfSt  l.^icl■^  rppn-wnleil  it  in  the  Gcnnnil  Court,  anil  has  f  ver  per- 
fonned  llioHutiM  intrnsti^  to  him  iua  manner  an.l  with  a  liegrM  of  «- 
delity  that  lias  dono  hlmacU  honor  and  has  girra  s.tlisractiim  to  his 
constituents.  He  has  contributed  liberalljr  in  many  ways  to  the  cause  of 
fnH'dom,  and  has  always  manifested  a  great  love  for  the  pnnperity  of 
this,  his  native  town. 

IteuMvtd,  Tliat  ns  a  m«rl(  of  respect  due  to  so  faithful  a  serfant,  we 
direct  our  town  clerk  to  record  these  resolutlum  on  the  town  book  of 
records,  iind  send  an  attested  copy  then.<if  to  the  widow  of  said  deceased. 

Dexter  Newton  was  born  in  Fayville,  January  13, 
1823.  He  married  Arathusa  A.  Brigham,  December 
9,  1846.  In  early  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  provision 
busines-.  Hetaughtachool  iu  this  town  three  winters. 
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He  received  his  education  in  the  common  and  hifrh 
schools  in  Southborough  and  in  the  academy  in 
Westfield,  Mnss.  He  was  station  agent  at  Fayville 
and  Cordaville  about  eleven  years ;  kept  store  in  Cor- 
daville  about  three  years ;  has  been  postmaster  in  Fay- 
ville since  July,  1869;  United  States  assistant  assessor 
of  internal  revenue  about  five  years;  represented  the 
district  in  the  General  Court  in  1861  and  1877;  has 
been  auctioneer  about  twenty  years,  selectman  ten 
years,  served  on  the  Board  of  School  Committee  ten 
years,  assessor  twenty-seven  years,  overseer  of  the 
poor  five  years,  moderator  of  town-meetings  over 
thirty  year-*,  land  surveyor,  justice  of  the  peaoet 
notary  public,  and  has  been  justice  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Eastern  Worcester  since  June,  1879; 
has  dealt  largely  in  real  estate,  has  built  nine  houses 
and  has  settled  and  helped  to  settle  over  two  hundred 
eslates  of  deceased  peraons.  He  has  zealously  advo- 
cated the  principal  reforms  of  liis  time. 

Jonas  Fay,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Southborough,  was 
twice  married.  He  was  selectman,  assessor  and 
member  of  School  Committee  for  many  vears.  Was  a 
school  teacher  when  young  ;  represented  the  town  in 
General  Court ;  deacon  of  the  Pilgrim  Evangelical 
Church  ;  settled  many  estates  of  deceased  persons 
and  was  active  in  town  affairs. 

Deacon  Francis  Fisher  was  twice  married;  held 
the  office  of  selectman  ;  represented  the  district  in 
General  Court ;  in  his  younger  days  was  a  seafaring 
man  ,  and  for  a  number  of  years  a  sea  captain. 

Ezekiel  D.  Rockwood  was  twice  married  ;  was  a 
very  prominent  man  ;  served  as  selectman,  overseer 
of  poor  for  many  years,  and  represented  the  district 
in  the  General  Court.  He  was  very  liberal  in  his 
donations  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and   temperance. 

Harvey  Xewton,  Esq.,  son  of  Hezekiah  Newton, 
was  born  September  26, 1819,  married  Ann  S.  Gamage, 
July  30, 1844  ;  served  .as  selectman  one  year.  Was 
once  chosen  to  represent  the  district  in  the  General 
Court,  but  declined  to  serve — a  very  remirkable  case. 
He  manufactured  boots  and  shoes  with  John  Hartt,  in 
SouthviUe,  some  seventeen  years,  and  afterwards 
carried  on  the  business  alone  about  eight  years.  He 
built  and  now  owns  the  shoe  factories  in  that  village, 
and  ha.s  contributed  largely  towards  building  up  said 
village.  He  was  never  blessed  with  children,  but  has 
been  highly  blessed  in  many  things. 

James  Henry  Robinson,  M.D.,  born  February  9, 
1831,  married  Charlotte  K.  Ri- e,  November  9,  1857. 
He  graduated  from  Albany  Medical  College  in  18.i6, 
and  commenced  practice  as  physician  at  Deer  Island 
the  same  year.  He  practiced  aNo  in  Kansas,  and 
while  there  \v;js  the  family  physician  of  the  famous 
John  Brown.  Since  that  time  he  has  practiced  in 
Southborough  and  vicinity.  He  has  represented  the 
di-lrict  in  the  General  Court. 

William  H.  Buck,  Esq.,  born  August  26,  1813.  He 
married  Sally  Maria  Brigham,  June  20,  1850.  He 
was  in  the   meat  business  some  four  years,  and  for 


many  years  has  been  a  cattle  broker.  He  served  as 
selectman  eight  years,  and  has  held  various  other  im- 
portant offices  in  town.  He  represented  the  district 
in  the  General  Court  one  year. 

Benjamin  F.  Prentiss,  Esq.,  born  July  25,  1820 ; 
married,  July,  1850,  to  Susan  S.  Johnson,  of  whom 
he  had  five  children.  He  has  held  the  ofhce  of 
selectman  eight  years,  overseer  of  the  poor  eleven 
years  ;  is  a  master-builder  by  trade,  and  has  erected 
nearly  three  hundred  buildings. 

Sylvester  C.  Fay  was  born  Maj  23, 1825.  He  mar- 
ried Eliza  Bell  Burnett,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joel  Bur- 
nett, February  16,  1858.  He  kept  store  in  Fayville 
with  his  father  and  brothers  many  years.  Lately  he 
has  been  engai^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets.  He 
is  a  man  of  much  energy  ;  has  served  as  selectman. 
He  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  temperance  cause 
and  other  reforms.  His  wife  and  her  sister,  Harriet 
Burnett,  have  caused  to  be  erected  a  large  school- 
house,  in  which  is  kept  by  them  a  school  for  about 
thirty-five  small  boys,  who  are  here  prepared  for 
entrance  to  the  St.  Mark's  and  other  classical 
schools. 

Leander  W.  Newton  was  born  in  Southborough 
November  26,  1888.  He  married  Emma  M.  Muzzy 
February  27,  1861.  He  has  served  as  overseer  of  the 
poor  ten  years,  and  as  collector  nine  years.  He  has 
represented  the  di-trict  in  General  Court.  He  is  an 
active  business  man. 

Horace  F.  Webster  was  born  January  22,  1829. 
He  married  Ann  M.  Fo.x  February  13,  1852.  He 
has  been  town  treasurer  six  years,  He  also  repre- 
sented the  district  in  G:  neral  Court  one  year. 


CH.\PTER  XVI. 
STURBRIDGE. 

BY    LEVI    B.    CHASE. 

Sttjebeidge  is  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Worcester  County,  bordering  south  upon  the  Con- 
necticut line,  and  west  upon  the  county  of  Hampden. 

The  surface  is  made  up  of  long  parallel  ridges,  more 
rounded  hills,  and  corresponding  valleys. 

The  upheaval  of  rock  is  mostly  of  the  gneiss  forma- 
tion, the  dip  of  the  strata  in  some  instances,  as  at  the 
lead-mine,  being  almost  perpendicular.  Laterally, 
the  trend  of  the  strata  is  invariably  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly.  The  ridg.  s  have  their  uniformity 
broken  up  by  differences  in  height,  and  the  rounding 
and  excoriating  action  of  the  glacial  period. 

Right  across  these  formidable  barriers,  and  from  its 
cnirance  at  the  west  to  its  outgo  at  the  east  line  of 
the  origiiuil  town,  nearly — if  it  held  a  direct  course — 
at  right  angles  with  the  rock  system,  the  Quinebaug 
has  its  way,  dividing  the  territory  into  two  nearly 
equal  poriions. 
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The  streams  afHuent  to  the  Qninebaug  take  the 
water-sheil  from  both  directions,  tiieir  general  course 
being  governed  by  the  same  rule  aa  the  rock  forma- 
tion. 

In  the  present  town  we  have  Breakneck  Brook  and 
Haninnt  Brook  from  the  south,  the  former  discharging 
at  the  south  bend  of  the  river,  the  other  higher  up, 
near  the  centre  of  the  valley.  On  the  north  side  is 
Hobbs,  or  Sugar  Brook,  which  takes  the  flow  from 
Walker  Pond,  piyaes  near  the  Common,  and  with  its 
long  8erie.'<  of  meadows  forms  a  large  portion  and  the 
lowest  level  of  the  Central  Valley. 

Cedar  Pond  Hrook,  near  the  Fair  Grounds,  and 
Long  Pond  Hrook,  near  the  western  border,  discharge 
the  water  of  the  respective  re-ervoirs  of  the  same 
name  into  the  Quinebaug. 

AUum  Pond  is  a  notable  natural  body  of  water  sit- 
uateil  about  two  miles  northerly  of  Fiskdale  Village. 
It  is  about  one  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It 
ha.s  Mount  Tobv  upon  the  west  of  it,  and  is  bordered 
by  elevated  land.  The  water  is  held  in  a  rocky  ba-sin 
above  the  surrounding  country.  Fed  by  springs,  its 
clear  water  abounding  in  fish,  the  salubrity  of  the  air 
and  the  romantic  scenery  has  given  the  shores  of  this 
pond  a  local  reputation  as  a  camping-ground. 

Walker  Pond,  in  <dd  times  called  Salstonstal's  Pond, 
is  noted  as  a  pleasure  resort.  Here  the  country  road 
skirts  the  eastern  border  beneath  tall  trees,  while 
upon  the  oppo-ite  side  of  the  pond  rises  the  abrupt 
precipices  of  Walker  Mountain,  over  which  winds  the 
"mountain  road,"  making  up  a  drive  which  is  highly 
appreciated  by  the  people  in  the  vicinity. 

Lead-mine,  Long  and  Cedar  Ponds,  have  each  their 
peculiar  attractions. 

Sliumway  Hill  throw*  out  its  northern  point  as  if 
to  stop  the  (.Juineoaug  about  two  miles  from  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  town.  The  river  is  forced  to  turn 
and  go  around  the  hill  dose  under  the  northern  slope. 
Along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  just  where  it 
curves,  are  situated  the  factories  and  the  village  of 
Fiskdale.  From  the  opposite  slope  of  Shumway  Hill 
the  view  of  thi<  village  is  enchanting.  From  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  hill  very  fine  views  of  rural  scenery  are 
obtained  in  every  direction  except  the  southward, 
where  lie  the  wooded  hills  and  rocky  ridge-<that  envi- 
ron the  lead-mine  region.  To  the  eastward  lies  the 
central  valley  of  the  town,  and  beyond  the  noted  Fisk 
Hill. 

From  Fisk  Hill  one  has  an  extensive  and  delightful 
view  in  every  direction. 

Looking  westward  across  the  valley,  the  Qninebaug 
is  seen  emerging  from  Fiskdale  along  the  base  of 
Shumway  Hill,  and  seems  to  loiter  idly  along  by 
gr.issy  meadows  and  cultivated  fields,  w-inding  about 
in  many  a  romantic  nook  and  charming  retreat — a 
blending  of  water,  meadow  and  forest  scenery  seldom 
surpassed. 

All  along  the  valley  it  is  the  quiet  Qninebaug. 
Turned  aside  at  Fisk  Hill,  it  takes  a  southerly  course. 


going  a  little  more  hurriedly  until  it  turns  and 
plunges  eastward  between  high,  rocky  liills,  and  then 
turns  again  to  the  northward,  washing  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill  which  turned  it  from  its  former  course. 
The  river  is  again  turned  eastward  by  a  high,  rocky 
precipice  and  by  vhis  timo  charged  with  power,  which 
is  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  man  along  the  villages 
of  Southbridge. 

The  quiet  central  valley  is  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage from  Fisk  Hill,  presenting  many  points  of  rural 
beauty. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  this  valley  has 
the  additicmal  charm  of  ancestral  and  historic 
associations — of  being  where  are  clustered  the  re- 
ligious and  secular  institutions  of  civilization  which 
gives  value  to  life,  and  of  being  the  re*ting-place  of 
departed  and  loved  ones.  To  those  who  have  their 
home  here  it  is  the  very  centre  of  the  world. 

TANTorsQl'E  IN  NiPNET. — In  September,  lt)33, 
•lohn  Oldham,  with  three  companions,  passed  through 
Nipnet  to  the  Connecticut  River,  "  lodging  at  Indian 
towns  all  the  way." 

While  being  entertained  by  the  Indians  at  Tan- 
tousque,  he  was  shown  some  specimens  of  what  proved 
to  be  plumbago,  or  black-lead,  and  was  shown,  or 
told,  where  the  substance  was  to  be  found  in  large 
quantities,  near  a  pond  called  by  the  Indians  Quassink. 
That  this  took  place  in  the  valley  of  the  CJuinebaug, 
in  Sturbridge,  is  probable  from  following  circum- 
stances. 

A  path  to  the  Connecticut  River  passed  through 
here,  and  there  could  have  been  none  south  of  it 
until  beyond  the  abrupt  ridges  of  the  Breakneck 
region  ;  the  extent  of  which  tract  would  carry  any 
southern  rou'e  nearer,  and  probably  south  of  the  de- 
posit of  plumbago  at  the  hill  of  Orquebituque,  "near 
thecornticld  where  one  Xamaswhat  lives." 

The  last-mentioned  lea<l-mine  was  known  to  John 
Pynehon  some  ten  years  later,  but  appears  not  to 
have  been  discovered  by  John  Oldham  in  1633.  The 
hill  of  Ocquebituque  is  situated  near  the  s<mth  line 
of  Union.  Connecticut,  six  miles  or  more  from  the 
Sturbridge  mine.  Hence,  clearly  Jolin  Oldham  went 
by  the  Qninebaug  Vallcv  path  through  this  town, 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  Sturbridge  lead-mine, 
and  about  len  miles  from  the  cornfield  where  Xamas- 
what lived. 

William  Pynehon  established  a  trading-post  for 
furs  at  Agavv.im  (Springfield)  in  IfiSf).'  He  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  over  a  large  territory,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  the  profits  were  considerable.  One 
of  his  fir-it  enterprises  was  opening  a  road  to  the  Bay 
settlements. 

Pieserved  in  the  archives  of  Sturbridge  are  records 
of  roads  whi(  h  were  used  before  the  sctilement,  and 
aflei  wards  until  the  town  was  incortionited.  Bv  plot- 
ting the  town   according  to  the  original  survey  and 
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distribution  of  lots,  these  isolated  items  of  record 
about  the  old  paths  have  become  available,  and  their 
location  known. 

The  one  that  will  be  described  was  called,  upon 
the  records,  "The  road  from  Brimfield  to  Oxford." 
From  the  west  line  of  the  town  to  Fiskdale  there 
is  no  record ;  from  a  point  back  of  Bacon  &  Bates' 
store  to  No.  2  School-house ;  from  there  to  the  lower 
crossing  over  Cedar  Brook,  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Geo.  Wight,  it  was  identical  in  location  with  the 
present  road ;  passed  the  south  side  of  Mr.  Wight's 
house,  and  a  small  pond-hole  near  Mrs.  Ransom's, 
then  across  the  present  highway,  and  to  where  Mr. 
C.  D.  Russell  now  resides ;  then  across  to  near  Mr. 
W.  T.  Lamb's,  and  along  there  with  the  present 
road  to  Mrs.  H.  Plimpton's ;  then  crossed  Sugar 
Brook,  where  N.  D.  Ladd  &  Son's  mill-dam  now  is, 
on  over  a  field ;  then  through  pasture  and  woodland 
(where  the  tracks  are  still  to  be  seen)  to  the  north- 
west mowing  lot,  on  Mr.  J.  H.  Lyon's  farm  ;  thence 
through  the  north  part  of  his  farm,  passing  Mr.  N. 
Eggleston's,  to  the  souiheast  corner  of  Mrs.  McGil- 
pin's  farm,  to  where  there  was  a  fordway  over  Mc- 
Kinstry  Brook  by  old  Oxford  line,  and  may  be 
traced  in  the  direction  of  Dudley.  It  was  the  road 
used  by  the  first  settlers  of  Sturbridge  when  they 
moved  from  Medfield,  Watertown  and  other  places. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  this  may  be  the  exact 
location  of  a  section  of  the  road  opened  by  William 
Pynchon,  about  1635-38,  and  that  it  then  followed 
the  general  course  of  a  previous  Indian  trail,  which, 
in  its  course  westward,  doubtless  passed  a  little  north 
of  Fiskdale,  near  the  wigwams  of  the  Putikookup- 
pogg  Indians,  and  on  to  Ashquoash,  in  the  north 
part  of  Brimfield. 

Ten  years  later,  1648,  Gov.  John  AVinthrop  writes 
in  his  journal  (ii.  825) :  "  This  year  a  new  way  was 
found  out  to  Connecticut,  by  Nashaway  (Lancaster), 
which  avoids  much  of  the  hill  way."  This  new  way  is 
described  by  Mr.  Temple  ("  Hist.  North  Brookfield  ") 
as  passing  down  the  valley  of  the  Quaboag  and 
"  struck  the  south  trail  east  of  Steerage  Rock,"  in 
Brimfield.  Other  evidences  of  record  furnish  satis- 
factory proof  that  we  have  here  the  "  Bay-Path  "  of 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  admirable  historical  novel  with 
that  title. 

Two  important  Indian  paths,  one  from  Providence 
and  another  from  Norwich,  united  at  Woodstock, 
and  continued  as  one  path  through  Sturbridge  to 
Brookfield.  The  course  was  quite  direct  from  Leba- 
non Hill  to  Fisk  Hill,  thence  over  Walker  Moun- 
tain, south  of  the  pond  and  onward  to  South  Pond, 
a  branch  passing  up  the  east  shore  to  the  ancient 
village  of  (^uohagud,  while  the  more  important 
route  skirted  the  west  side  of  the  pond,  going  on  to 
Wickaboflg  (now  West  Brookfield).  It  will  be 
again  noticed  farther  along,  when  opened  for  an 
Englishman's  road,  about  lG80-ilO.      , 

Gov.  Winthrop  sent  Stephen    Day,  a  printer,   to 


Tantousque,  in  Nipnet,  in  1644,  to  examine  the  de- 
posits of  black  lead,  and  also  to  search  for  other 
minerals. 

The  ]3lh  of  November,  the  same  year,  the  General 
Court  granted  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  '"y'  hill  at 
Tantousque,  about  sixty  miles  westward,  in  which 
the  black  lead  is,  and  liberty  to  purchase  some  land 
of  the  Indians."  (Winthrop  by  Savage,  vol.  ii.  p. 
213.)  He  purchased  some  land  of  the  Indians,  as  it 
appears. 

A  plot  of  land  containing  ten  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  was  surveyed  for  Major-General 
Waitstill  Winthrop  in  1715.  Its  east  line  ran 
across  Saltonstal's  two  thousand  acres,  which  had 
been  surveyed  the  previous  year,  taking  otf  nearly 
one-third.  A  reasonable  inference  is,  that  there  was 
a  prior  claim,  based  upon  a  bargain  between  the  an- 
cestor, John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  the  Indians.  In 
this  town  the  bounds  were  by  natural  features,  In- 
dian style :  from  a  rock  in  a  meadow  south  of  Lead- 
mine  Pond,  to  an  angle  in  Quinebaug  River,  north 
of  Geo.  Wight's  mills;  then  northward  on  the  west 
side  of  Cedar  Pond  to  a  point  against  the  north  end 
of  the  original  pond ;  then  west  and  onward,  cover- 
ing the  site  of  Brimfield  Centre;  then  southeastward 
to  the  rock  in  the  meadow. 

The  bounds  of  the  tract  were  located  with  the 
evident  design  of  taking  in  the  valuable  lands  along 
the  "  Old  Springfield  Road,"  and,  if  fixed  in  1644,  or 
in  the  days  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  said  road. 

The  lead-mine  was  being  operated  in  March,  1658, 
by  employes  of  William  Paine  and  Thomas  Clark, 
of  Boston.  The  gentleman  last  named,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  the  Captain  Thomas  Clark  who,  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  south- 
ern mine  of  plumbago,  or  the  hill  of  Acquebituque. 
It  appears  that  the  Boston  merchants  carried  on  the 
works  at  Tantousque  for  a  share  of  the  products,  it 
being  included  in  the  bargain  that  they  should  have 
the  owners'  share  at  a  stated  price.  A  path  was 
opened  from  the  lead-mine,  passing  a  little  south  of 
the  house  formerly  owned  by  the  late  Otis  Davis, 
through  Holland  and  Brimfield  to  the  Springfield 
road. 

Richard  Fellows  kept  a  tavern,  the  site  of  which  is 
in  the  northeast  part  of  Monson,  and  he  was  "  very 
willing  to  undertake  to  haul  the  lead  to  the  water- 
side," past  his  own  door,  to  Connecticut  River. 

In  the  great  war  of  1675-76,  known  as  "King 
Philip's  War, '  the  Quabaugs  were  among  the  first  to 
take  arms  against  the  •  English.  The  Quinebaug 
flowed  between  the  land  of  the  Wabbaquassets  and 
that  owned  by  the  Quabaugs. 

No  notable  historical  event  occurred  in  Tantousque; 
its  paths,  however,  were  used  by  parties  of  both  Eng- 
lish and  Indians. 

Philip  and  his  warriors  were  driven  from  Mount 
Hope,  and  about  the  last  of  July,  1675,  forced  to  flee 
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from  Pocasset  Neck,  passed  through  Woodstock  and 
Tantousque  to  Quabatig  Old  Fort.  They  were  at  that 
time  pursued  by  Captain  Heuclnnan,  aided  by  Oneko, 
son  of  UncMS,  witli  lilly  Muhegau  warriors. 

I'he  fugitives  crossed  the  Quiiiebaug  aod  skurried 
up  the  forest-covered  slope  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Fisk  Hill,  in  the  hind  of  their  allies,  the  Quabaugs. 
Their  English  pursuers,  looking  up  the  broad  expanse 
stretching  away  to  the  northward,  knew  that  beyond 
were  the  (Juabaug  Ponds,  and  that  somewhere  about 
there  were  collected,  in  large  numbers,  their  savage 
foes.  Captain  Henchman  here  ordered  the  pursuit  to 
cease,  and  turned  toward  Boston. 

Philip  being  reduced  to  a  feeble  following  of  forty 
men,  and  "women  and  children  many  more,"  was  un- 
willing to  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  English 
forces  at  Brookfield,  and  at  Tantousque  passed  on  to 
the  Old  Spriiigtield  Road,  and  arrived  at  tiuabaug 
Old  Fort  on  the  6th  of  August,  tjuabaug  Old  Fort, 
called  by  the  Indiann  Ashquoach,  was  situated  just 
north  of  Sherman's  Pond  in  Brimfield.  A  few  days 
later  another  party  of  Wampanoags,  endeavoring  to 
get  on  the  Nipmuck  path  to  follow  their  chief,  was 
intercei)ted  before  it  reached  the  CJuinebaug  River, 
and  one  hundred  and  eleven  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  taken  and  delivered  over  to  the  English. 

The  same  path  was  used  by  the  fugitives  who 
escaped  from  the  great  battle  of  Narragansett  Fort, 
December  19,  1775. 

The  spring  of  1670  came  on  with  smiling  sunshine, 
awakening  vegetation  and  the  song  of  birds;  but 
among  the  colonists  was  a  feeling  of  gloom  and  dis- 
couragement. The  Indians  had  been  successful  at 
every  point. 

A  change,  however,  was  approaching.  About  the 
middle  of  March  the  Indians  were  repulsed  at  West- 
lield,  Northami)ton  and  Hatfield  —a  grievous  disap- 
pointment. Many  of  them  became  tired  of  the  war, 
and  returned  to  their  fishing-places  and  liunting- 
grounds.  Admonished  by  recent  suffering  from 
scarcity  of  food,  many  a  sunny  slope  was  being 
planted  with  corn,  beans  and  other  crops.  The  old 
wigwam  was  patched  up,  and  their  desire  was  for 
peace. 

Bui  that  was  not  to  be  ;  they  had  carried  the  torch, 
the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  to  many  a  home 
of  the  white  man,  had  commenced  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion, had  sown  the  wind, — the  whirlwind  was  upon 
them. 

Into  the  valley  of  the  Quinebaug,  beneath  the  green 
foliage,  in  the  first  week  in  June,  1676,  came  Major 
John  Talcott,  of  Connecticut,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  mounted  Englishmen,  accompanied  by  Oneko, 
son  of  Uncas,  with  two  hundred  Mohcgan  warriors. 
They  crossed  the  river  in  Dudley  and  coming  up  the 
Springfield  Road,  rushed  in  every  direction  upon  the 
surprised  inhabitants.  Along  the  liuinebaug,  by  the 
shores  of  our  ))ond3,  or  wherever  the  dwelling  of  a 
Quabaug  might  be,  the  Mohegans  hunted  them  out 


pursued  upon  the  track  of  those  who  attempted  to 

escape,  and  killeil  or  captured  them. 

When  the  war  was  civer  some  of  thehostilu  Indians 
who  had  escaped  drifted  away  in  small  parties  and 
became  absorbed  into  other  tribes.  Some  went  to- 
wards Maine,  some  to  Canada,  and  some  to  the  west- 
ward, near  Albany. 

Their  corn-fields,  whether  on  the  hillside  or  upon 
the  plain  by  the  river,  were  quickly  seeded  to  pines, 
and  thereon  were  standing  when  the  settlers  cjjme  here 
forests  of  fifty  years'  growth.  Their  wigwams  entirely 
disappeared.  Stone  implements  alone  speak  of 
former  inhabitants. 

Depoj)ulated  Tantousque  was  included  in  a  tract  of 
the  Nipmuck  country,  which  a  remnant  of  the  In- 
dians, the  former  owners,  made  over  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts government,  February  10,  1681,  for  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  and  a  reservation  of  laud  five  miles 
square,  which  is  now  in  Dudley  ami  Webster. 

After  the  settlement  of  Woodstock,  in  16o6,  and  the 
second  settlement  of  Brookfield,  about  the  same  time, 
a  road  from  one  place  to  the  other,  in  their  isolated 
and  feeble  condition,  became  a  necessity,  and  was 
doubtless  opened  between  these  nearest  neighbors  at 
an  early  period.  The  Brookfield  and  Woodstock 
path  came  down  on  the  west  side  of  South  Pond,  and 
was  essentially  the  "  New  Boston  Road,"  so  called,  as 
far  as  Mr.  C.  D.  Russell's,  where  it  united  with  the 
Old  Springfield  Road,  and  followed  that  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  old  camping  grounds,  now  the 
northwest  mowing  lot  on  Mr.  J.  H.  Lyon's  farm. 
Turning  southward  past  where  stands  the  Levins 
Fisk  house,  then  by  Hosea  Cutting's  house  and  into 
the  present  road  west  of  Mrs.  Enimon's  house;  then 
down  the  hill  and  across  by  Mr.  P.  Bond's  house, 
over  by  Mrs.  Malcom  Ammidown's  residence,  and 
down  the  slope  by  the  brick-yard  to  the  river,  where  a 
bridge  was  built  of  logs. 

Thiswasalsonear  thefording-placeof  theold  Indian 
trail.  The  path  is  traced  by  reconl  southward  from 
the  river  to  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morse. 
The  present  Woodstock  road  by  the  "  Brown  brick- 
yard," so  called,  was  laid  across  this  old  path,  not  far 
from  where  Mr.  Henry  H.  Wells'  lane  intersects  it, 
and  may  have  passed  from  there  over  Lebanon  Hill. 

This  Brookfield  and  Woodstock  path  followed  in 
a  general  way  the  previous  Indian  trail.  Massachu- 
setts acquired  the  title  to  these  lands,  with  power  to 
grant  the  same,  in  1681,  as  has  been  stated. 

Tracts  of  land,  of  whatever  size,  granted  to  an  in- 
dividual were  called  farnn, — a  name  distinguishing 
such  lands  from  grants  made  for  towns.  Individual 
ownership  of  land  in  Tantouscpie  was  established  for 
the  first  time  by  lines  and  bounds  November  24i 
1714.  the  date  of  the  survey  of  the  Saltonstal  farm. 
At  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  colony  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  gave  to  Sir  Richard 
Salstonstal,  Knight,  one  of  the  patentees  named  in  the 
old   charter,   a   tract  of  two  thousand  acres  on  the 
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banks  of  Connecticut  River.  This  property  was 
handed  down  among  his  descendants,  and  was  owned 
in  1713  by  his  g'eat-grandson,  Rev.  Gurdon  Salston- 
stal,  of  Xorwich,  Connecticut. 

An  agreement  entered  into  by  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  colony  of  Connecticut  in  the 
year  1713  established  a  new  division  line,  south  of 
which  was  found  to  be  Mr.  Saltonstal's  two  thousand 
acres,  as  well  as  many  other  grants  of  Massachusetts 
along  this  border.  In  accordance  with  the  terras  of 
the  agreement,  Massachusetts  paid  to  Connecticut, 
for  these  former  grants,  an  equal  number  of  acres  of 
land  by  other  grants  within  her  now  undisputed  ter- 
ritory ;  and  these  new  grants  took  the  name,  and  for 
many  years  were  known  as,  "  equivalent  lands." 

The  following  year  Rev.  Gurdon  Salstonstal,  then 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  agreed  and  accepted  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  colony  the  right  to  "  take 
up  to  his  own  use  the  said  quantity  of  acres,  among 
the  equivalents  allowed  to  this  Colony,  where  it  shall 
best  suit  him,  provided  that  the  tract  be  taken  up  in 
one  entire  piece,"  May,  a.d.  1714. 

It  suited  His  Excellency  to  select  the  tract  now 
called  the  central  Valley  of  Sturbridge.  He  obtained 
hisfirst  viewof  the  valley  upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp- 
ing-ground, where  the  Woodstock  road  united  with  the 
Old  Springfield.  He  made  that  point  the  eastern 
limit  of  his  farm,  the  top  of  Shumway  Hill  the  west- 
ern extreme ;  the  bend  of  the  river  near  Mr.  A.  J. 
Morse's  was  made  a  southern  angle,  and  the  north 
line  of  the  old  Bullock  place,  Mrs.  Luther  Hamant'g 
and  J.  J.  Shepard's,  defines  the  northern  bounds.  It 
was  called  by  his  children  Pineland. 

Tjie  Demick  Farm  was  w(8t  of  and  adjoined  Sal- 
stonstal's  farm.  The  origin  of  this  grant  is  unknown. 
The  most  part  of  the  village  of  Fiskdale  is  built  up- 
on this  tract. 

The  Eliot  Farm.— In  "Ancient  Plans,"  i.  285,  is 
found  a  plot  of  John  Eliot's  one  thousand  acres,  en- 
dorsed :  "Purchased  by  Rev.  .lohn  Eliot  the  27th  of 
September,  1655,  of  Wattaloowekin  and  Nakin,  In- 
dians— said  1000  acres  of  land  lies  Southward  of, 
and  contiguous  to  the  town.ship  of  Brookfield  alias 
Quabaug,  at  a  place  called  Pookookappog  Ponds." 

December  5,  1715,  the  title  to  this  land  was  con- 
firmed to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Eliot  by  the  General  Court. 
About  eight  hundred  acres  of  the  tract  lie  within  the 
boundn  of  Sturbridge,  owned  by  the  following  parties, 
viz.:  Heirs  of  Mr.  .Austin  Allen,  Mr.  G.  H.  Adams, 
Mr.  Monahan,  Mr.  Gritlin  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Bemis. 

Mr.  Eliot  petitioned  the  General  Court  in  1664,  in 
".  .  .  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  Putikookuppogg,  .  .  .'" 
and  was  granted  "...  a  plant  tion  to  the  Indians 
not  to  exceed  lower  ihousand  acres  .  .  ."  It  was  not 
to  interfere  with  any  former  grant,  and  the  Indians 
were  not  to  convey  it  away,  or  any  part  of  it,  without 
the  consent  of  the  General  Court.  This  grant  was  in 
view  of  Rev.  Apostle  Eliot's  plan  of  establishing  a 
"  praying   town   here,   alter    the    model  of   that  at 


Natick."  The  consummation  of  this  enterprise  was 
prevented  by  the  breaking  out  of  King  Phili|>'s  War, 
and  the  removal  from  this  vicinity  of  the  Putikookup- 
pogg Indians.  No  survey  of  the  laying  out  of  this 
grant  has  been  found. 

The  Wintheop  Fab.m. — The  form  and  position  of 
this  farm,  as  first  surveyed,  has  already  been  described 
on  a  preceding  page. 

Judge  Wait  Winthrop,  who  inherited  this  property 
from  his  father,  died  1718,  intestate.  He  left  two 
children — John  Winthrop,  of  New  London,  Conn., 
and  Ann,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Lechmere,  of  Boston. 

The  son's  claim  under  English  law,  that  the  real 
estate  was  entirely  his  own,  and  the  claim  of  Mr. 
Lechmere,  in  behalf  of  his  wife,  under  the  colonial 
law,  occasioned  a  suit  which  continued  ten  years  or 
more,  being  finally  decided  according  to  the  colonial 
law. 

The  settlement  of  Brimfield  was  "  hindered  by  the 
extent  and  uncertain  tenure"  of  the  Winthrop  farm, 
and  the  committee  for  laying  out  the  town  petitioned 
the  General  Court  in  1723  for  a  reform  of  the  survey. 
This  petition  was  refused.  But  it  was  renewed  in 
1727,  accompanied  by  one  bearing  the  same  request 
from  Mr.  Lechmere.  The  result  was  a  new  survey, 
which  was  accomplished  and  accepted  by  the  General 
Court  December  18,  1728.  It  was  in  a  square  form, 
four  miles  each  way,  with  the  Connecticut  line  for  the 
southern  boundary.  The  farm  formerly  owned  by 
Mr.  Lyman  Janes  occupies  the  northeast  corner;  the 
road  by  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Hamilton  is  on 
the  east  line.  The  farm  extends  into  Holland  one 
and  a  half  miles,  the  north  line  of  that  town  being 
identical  with  that  of  the  farm. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  position  and  "  uncertain 
tenure"  of  the  Winthrop  farm  may  have  postponed 
decisive  action  of  the  General  Court  upon  "The 
petition  of  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medfield  and 
sundry  others,"  ..."  for  a  Grant  of  the  Province 
Land  between  Oxford,  Brimfield  and  Brookfield." 

The  first  petition  of  1725  called  out  the  action  of 
the  court,  in  so  far  as  to  order,  June  2,  1725,  the  lands 
to  be  surveyed.  The  rep  irt,  one  year  later,  was  made 
by  John  Chandler,  Jr.  The  survey  was  made  the  11th, 
12th  and  13th  of  May,  1726 — Wm.  Ward,  surveyor; 
Ebenezer  Learne<i  and  Joseph  Plimpton,  chairmen. 
The  report  gives  thirteen  thou-and  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-iwo  acres  as  the  amount  of  province  land,  ex- 
clu-sive  of  the  farms  which  have  been  described.  The 
subsequent  re-location  of  the  Winthrop  farm  dimin- 
ished that  amount  to  the  extent  of  about  three  thou- 
sand acres. 

The  second  petition,  with  twenty-seven  nanie.», 
came  up  June  13,  1728,  and  wa*  ordered  to  be  referred 
to  the  next  lull  session ;  iu  the  mean  time  a  committee 
was  sent  to  view  the  land  and  estimate  the  value,  who 
reported  it  to  be  worth  one  thousand  pounds. 

A  third  petition,  with  fifteen  more  names  added,  in 
all  forty-two,  came   up  in  the  General  Court  July  4, 
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1729.  The  preyer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted 
liy  a  vote  of  the  House,  but  the  Council  failed  to  con- 
cur. 

September  .3,  1729,  William  Ward,  Enq.,  and  .Tnshua 
Morse,  by  petition  to  tlie  General  Court  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  asjociates,  obtained  the  object  of  sev- 
iral  years  of  persistent  efliirt, — the  grant  for 

A  New  Townshii'. — The  evidence  does  not  appear 
iliat   the  one  tliousand  pounds  were  exacted  by  the 

I  .rneral  Court,  but  the  grantees  were  put  under  ter- 
iiiri    obligations   in.-tead.      They    were   "obliged   in 

\  en  years'  lime  from  this  date  to  settle,  and  to  have 

iially  on   the  spot  fifty  families,  each  of  which  to 

I'uild  a    house   of  eighteen  feet  square   at   least,   to 

Kreak  U|»  and  bring  to  tit  for  plowing  and  mowing, — 

anil  what  is  not   fit  for   plowirig,  to   be   well-stocked 

«ilh  English  grass — seven  acres  of  land;  to  settle  a 

•  iriied  orthodox  minister  and  layout  to  him  ahouse- 

.   equal   to  the   other  house-lots,  which  house-!ot 

ill  draw  a  fidieth  |>art  of  the  province  land  now 

lilted,  and  to  be  accounted  as  one  of  the  fifty  that 

:11   be   settled."     Following  were  suitable  regula- 

II  us  for  managing  the  business  of  the  association, 
liuilding   a     meeting-house   was    not   among    the 

cuurt's  re(|uirements. 

ruoriuKTAKY  History. — The  following  are  names 
I'l  the  grantees  in  the  order  by  them  established.  Most 
of  those  whose  residence  is  not  here  given  were  of 
Med  field. 


MeletiHb  TknxTue. 

Timothy  Hamant. 

WilliBiii  Wnnl,  of  Southboroiigli. 

William  Plimpton. 

'    ;  .  Rourne. 

Kpbniim  Partriilge. 

lol  GorHm. 

.\bniliani  Harding. 

:.irt8  Louriit'il,  of  Oxford. 

Moses  IlnrdlDg. 

1  iiD  Kink,  of  Mulerlown. 

JuHiah  Ellin. 

fv  Fiak.of  Watt-rtowu. 

iVIer  Bttlch. 

'"■ivT  Learned,  uf  Oxford. 

Kzra  Clark. 

iiru  Wni-d,  of  Soiithburough. 

Samuel  Ellin. 

-liom  Keyes,  of  Boetoo. 

Daviil  Elli». 

ImIwI  Kager. 

Francis  9Io<|Uct,  of  Frani 

11  Shcannaa,  of  Marlborough, 

Uenry  Adams. 

Pli  Baker. 

Ichabod  Harding. 

t^s  llouglitun,  of  Lancaster. 

John  Pliniptuu.l 

■ii\ka  Gk'uson. 

Jufliah  Chene.v.i 

-  Gleasuli. 

John  Pwight. 

L*  Gleiiiton. 

Jonathan  Boyden  > 

.:»  M.-rae. 

Joseph  Clark,  of  Mcdfleld 

1  h  IMimpton. 

Nathaniel  Morse. 

.tuiel  Smith,  of  Dedbani. 

jHnu-s  I>eat»ou. 

-      i.ionClHrk. 

Jrsrph  Marsh. 

Minister' 

9  right 

eleven  supernnnierous  shares  were  sold  for  seventy- 
five  pounds  each  to  : 


Grnhom  Keyes. 
AbrvbHni  Uunling. 
N«h«mUh  .\llrii. 


Jttnics  DenisoD. 
Moees  AUi'Q. 
Selb  Wight. 


Twelve  at  least  of  these  became  inhabitants  of  the 
new  plantation.  Many  oihers  of  ibe  Medfield  pro- 
prietors sent  their  children  and  grandchildren.  So 
many  came  from  that  town,  that  after  calling  the 

>  Dt«(i  before  ILe  firat  diriofon  of  UoiL 


place    Dunier  in    1731,  it    became  known    as    New 
Medfield. 

Several  early  settlers  became  proprietoni  by  pur- 
chase. K/ekiel  Upham  bought  of  J<din  Shearman  ; 
David  Shumway  of  Ebenezer  Learned;  Hinsdale 
Clark  one  of  the  chares  of  .larneH  Ilenison  ;  John 
Harding  had  one  of  the  shares  of  his  "  father,  Abra- 
ham ;"  Edward  Fo^ter  bought  of  Joseph  Plimpton  ; 
Moses  Marcy  becoming  acting  proprietor  in  Novem- 
ber, 173.'),  by  power  of  attorney  from  absent  mend>ers. 
Abraham  Harding,  of  Medfield,  served  as  clerk  for 
the  proprietors  f>>r  many  years. 

At  the  first  meeting,  Novemberti,  1729,  a  committee 
of  five,  viz.;  William  Ward,  ICsq.,  Joshua  .Monte, 
Capt.  Eljenezer  Learned,  Capt.  John  l)wight  and 
Abraham  Harding,  were  emjiowered  to  act  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  proprietors  for  the  year  ensuing. 

They  were  "directed  to  lay  out  one  hundreil  lots  in 
the  best  of  our  land,  adding  to  the  poorest  lots  a 
quantity  of  acres  according  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment to  make  ihem  as  equal  in  value  to  the  best  as 
they  can."  "  None  of  the  one  hundred  lots  to  be  less 
than  fifty  acres."  "  And  then  to  couple  two  lots  to- 
girthi  r  and  make  them  as  equal  in  value,  each  couple 
or  pair  as  they  can."  This  was  accomplished,  and 
the  drawing  was  carried  out  "July  y'  9th,  17.'iii." 

This  first  divition  comprised  nearly  all  the  proprie- 
tors' lands  north  of  Quinebang  River;  also  south  of 
the  river  the  west  side  of  .Shumway  Hill,  and  several 
lots  where  now  are  situated  Globe  Village  and  the 
centre  village  of  Southbridge. 

The  second  division,  which  was  made  in  1733,  com- 
prised the  most  part  of  the  town  udw  in  .Sjuthbridge. 

Mo.«t  of  the  remaining  lands  were  divided  in  1740  ; 
and  again  some  small  remnants  in  17GI. 

As  early  as  June,  17H0,  the  "  Committee  of  Affairs  " 
received  a  letter  from  the  heirs  of  Governor  SaUton- 
stal  containing  pro|iosals  for  locating  the  meeting- 
house on  their  land.  In  the  following  November, 
Jonas  Houghton,  of  Lancaster,  and  Ebene/.er  Learned, 
of  Oxford,  in  behalf  of  the  proprietors,  obtained  a 
deed  — free gif\ — of  ".  .  .  "sixacresof  land  to  set  a 
meeling-house  upon,  out  of  a  farm  or  tract  of  land 
containing  two  thousand  acres,  lately  granted  to  the 
Hon.  Gurdon  SaUtonslal,  deceased,  by  the  (General 
.Assembly  of  y'  said  Province,  lying  in  Pine-land, 
near  or  upon  where  y'  road  which  runs  from  Brook- 
field  to  Woodstock  meets  with  the  road  now  used 
from  Brimfield  to  Oxford."  Land  was  given  for 
highways  four  rods  in  width  through  their  lands 
where  most  convenient,  ea«t  and  we--*!,  norih  and 
south. 

This  deed  contained  no  description  of  bounds,  and 
the  locatii-n  within  certain  limii.i  was  left  to  the  pro- 
prietors. This  was  well;  and  the  names  of  William 
Ward.  E<q.,  of  .Siuthborough,  Jonas  Houghton,  '.f 
Lancaster.  Joseph  Plimpton,  Jotbua  Morse  and  Abra 
ham  Harding  (last  three  of  Me<lfield>.  w!i..  located 
the  meeting-houie,  the  common,  and  planned  the  tys- 
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tem  of  roads  which  diverge  therefrom,  should  be  held 
in  remembrance.  The  suitable  place  was  found  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  southeast  of  where  the  road  from 
Brookfield  united  with  the  road,  as  then  used,  from 
Brim6eld  to  O.xford. 

The  heirs  of  Governor  Salstonstal  were  four  daugh- 
ters, viz.:  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard  Christopher; 
Mary,  wife  of  Jeremiah  Miller;  Sarah,  wife  of  Samuel 
Davis  (all  of  New  London,  Conn.);  and  Catherine,  wife 
of  William  Brattle,  of  Cambridge.  The  farm  was  di- 
vided, and  Mrs.  Christopher  and  Mrs.  Miller  had  the 
eastern  bulf,  one  thousand  acres,  which  they  sold,  in 
17.32,  to  William  Ward,  Esq.,  who  had  been  for  two 
years  preceding  chairman  of  the  committee  for  for- 
warding the  settlement.  He  built  a  saw-mill  on  Sugar 
or  Hobb's  Brook,  and  the  large  pine  trees  found  stand- 
ing near  by,  perhaps  on  what  is  now  Sturbridge  Com- 
mon, were  cut  and  ssiwed  into  lumber,  which  was  used 
in  building  the  meeting-house  in  1733-.34.  The  meet- 
ing-house was  built  by  John  Comins,  Jr.,  of  Oxford, 
after  a  plan  of  one  at  Grafton.  The  first  meeting- 
house stood  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  No.  1 
School  and  public  library  building. 

The  money,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  pound«, 
received  for  the  seven  supernumerous  shares  sold 
was,  by  vote,  donated  to  the  purpose  of  building  the 
meeting-house.  Twenty  pounds  were  raised  in  No- 
vember, 1783,  "for  y'  completing  and  finishing  y° 
meeting-house  at  New  Medfield  ("o-called)."  In 
January,  1734,  it  was  not  finished,  but  meetings  were 
held  the  latter  part  of  that  year.  A  Mr.  Cowell  was 
paid  twenty-eight  pounds,  and  eight  pounds  for  board. 
Ninety-eight  pounds  were  raised  for  pi'eaching  in  1735, 
and  a  like  sum  for  1736.  It  was  an  assessment  of  forty 
shillings  to  each  share  per  year. 

The  settlers  in  New  Medfield  made  choice,  in  March, 
1736,  of  Rev.  Caleb  Rice,  who  was  accordingly 
"called"  to  be  their  minister.  Preliminaries  being 
arranged,  Mr.  Rice  accepted  the  call  in  August,  was 
ordained  September  29th,  and  installed  pastor  of  a 
church  formed  at  that  time. 

The  installment  of  a  pastor  released  the  proprietors 
from  any  further  care  or  expense  about  preaching  in 
New  Medfield. 

In  the  matter  of  roads  and  bridges  nothing  wh.at- 
ever  was  done  during  the  eight  years  that  the  public 
charges  were  paid  by  the  proprietors.  The  members 
of  the  association,  who  were  settlers,  were  a  minority. 
From  time  to  time — nearly  every  meeting— articles 
were  inserted  in  the  warrants  asking  for  action  about 
roads  and  bridges.  A  piece  of  road  was  laid  out  by 
the  proprietors  in  1736,  and  nothing  expended  upon 
its  construction.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  1731 
to  select  the  most  necessary  and  convenient  place  or 
places  for  a  bridge  or  bridges  over  Quincbaug  River. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  report  of  that  committee. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  projnietors.  May  31,  1738,  it  was 
"Voted:  That  Joshua  Morse  shall  have  £1  :  16:0, 
for  a  journey  to  New  Medfield  in  y"  year  1736,  to  a 


proprietors'  meeting  to  prevent  Building  Bridges  over 
Quinebaug  river  in  s''  town." 

This  policy  of  the  association  occasioned  much 
inconvenience  and  hardship  to  the  settlers.  The  Old 
Springfield  Road  and  the  Brookfield  and  Woodstock 
were  the  only  ways  of  ingress  and  egress,  and,  besides 
those,  such  paths  as  individuals  made  for  themselves. 

The  time  specified  in  the  grant  of  the  township 
expired  in  1737.  The  court's  requirement  in  every 
respect  having  been  fulfilled,  the  "Committee  of  Af- 
fairs" elected  November  9,  1737,  were  instructed,  by 
vote,  "  to  petition  y'  General  Court  at  their  next 
session,  that  the  settlers  or  inhabitants  of  New  Med- 
field (so  called)  be  invested  with  such  privileges  as 
other  towns  in  this  province  by  law  Injoy." 

The  response  of  the  Legi-lature,  in  May,  1738,  was 
an  "Act  of  Incorporation,''  entitled  "An  Act  for 
Erecting  a  New  Town  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  at 
a  Plantation  called  '  New  Medfield,'  by  the  Name  of 
Sturbridge." 

The  settlement  having  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a 
municipality,  with  the  same  privileges  and  rights  of 
other  towns  in  the  province,  the  proprietors  had  no 
longer  any  official  power  in  her  afiairs. 

All  the  lands  which  had  been  received  from  the 
heirs  of  Hon.  Gurdon  Salstonstal,  also  the  meeting- 
house, were  given  to  be  the  property  of  the  town, 
"  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  town  of  Sturbridge 
forever."  This  was  voted  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprie- 
tors, April  10,  1740. 

The  proprietary  association  existed  until  1788, 
when  the  book  of  records  was  closed.  Job  Hamant 
was  the  last  clerk. 

One  of  the  original  grantees,  Henry  Fisk,  outlived 
the  association.     He  died  in  1790,  aged  eighty-three. 

Sturbridge. — When  first  incorporated,  no  portion 
of  "The  Country  Gore"  was  included.  This  was  a 
tract  often  thousand  acres,  in  the  form  of  a  gore,  left 
between  Oxford  and  Leicester,  when  the  latter  town 
was  set  ofl',  which  extended  westward  to  a  line  run- 
ning through  Walker  and  South  Ponds,  the  wide  end 
of  the  gore. 

In  answer  to  a  petition  of  John  Davis,  Caleb  Child 
and  others  of  the  inhabitants,  in  1741,  the  General' 
Court  annexed  about  one-third  of  the  tract  to  this 
town.  "Brookfield  500  acres"  was  annexed  to  that 
town  in  1717,  as  compensation  for  the  same  amount 
previously  laid  out  to  Col.  John  Pynchon,  on  Coy's 
Hill,  and  occasioned  the  peculiar  form  of  the  lines 
between  said  town  and  Sturbridge. 

Including  what  was  called  "The  Neck,"  lying 
between  Oxford  or  Dudley  and  Woodstock,  the 
southern  bounds  of  the  original  town  extended  east 
as  far  as  Southbridge  now  does  on  the  Connecticut 
line. 

Those  settlers  who  were  inhabitants  of  New  Med- 
field (so  called),  fulfilling  the  "  Court's  requirements" 
before  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  also  the  home- 
steads which  they  originated,  are  the  following  : 
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1(1!) 


Aaron  Allen  (Joseph,  Joseph,  Jamee),  born  1715; 

wife  Hannah ;  came  from  Dedham,  originally 

from  Medtield.  His  house  is  slill  standing,  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Nelson  l?cnnett. 

Moses  Allen  (brother  of  the  preceding),  born  1708. 
He  was  a  proprietor.  He  began  on  the  next  lot  north 
of  his  brother,  now  Henry  Weld's.  He  had  no  family 
here,  and  removed  from  the  town  after  a  few  years. 

Joseph  Allen,  with  the  preceding,  were  the  three 
sons  of  widow  Miriam  (Wight)  .\llon,  who  came  with 
them  from  Medfield.  He  was  born  1702;  married,  first, 
Abigail  Gold;  second,  Sarah  I'arker;  began  the 
homestead  long  known  as  the  "  Scjuire  Jabez  Harding 
place."  He  and  his  family  left  the  town  after  a  few 
years. 

Nehemiah  Allen  (Joseph,  James)  born  1099 ;  mar- 
ried Mary  Parker.  He  came  from  Slierborn  and 
settled  the  site  called  the  "Old  .\llen  Place,"  north 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Fiakdale.  He  was  a  pro- 
prietor. 

Joseph  Baker,  from  Dedham,  probably  (wife 
Keziah)  ;  was  a  grantee,  and  setiled  lot  47,  his  own 
right.  The  homestead  is  abandoned,  and  now  in- 
cluded in  the  farm  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Allen. 

David  Bishop ;  wife  Hannah ;  on  the  Holland 
road,  now  known  as  the  Deacon  Jonathan  I>yon 
place. 

Nathaniel  Bond  ;  house  site  the  east  side  of  the 
road  in  the  south  part  of  the  farm  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Arnold. 

Hinsdale  Clark  (Nathaniel,  Joseph),  born  1710; 
married  Anne  Partridge  ;  house  site  near  where  Har- 
vey Newell  now  resides  in  Globe  Village. 

Joseph  Cheney  (Josiah,  Joseph),  from  Medfield  ; 
born  1709 ;  married  Margery  JIason  ;  settled  the 
Cheney  place  on  Shumway  Hill ;  now  abandoned. 

Phinehas  Collar,  from  Medfield;  born  1702;  wife 
Hannah  ;  settled  on  the  next  lot  east  T.  K.  Arnold's 
farm  ;  now  abandoned. 

Ebenezer  Davis;  wife  Mary;  settled  where  Mr. 
Hayer  lives,  near  the  turnpike  school-house. 

James  Denison,  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  wife  Expe- 
rience ;  located  where  Lewis  Morse  resides  in  South- 
bridge.     He  was  a  grantee. 

Ebenezer  Fay  ;  married  Thankful  Hyde;  located 
next  north  of  Eliot's  farm  ;  known  as  the  Cyrus  Fay 
place. 

Henry  Fiske  (Nathan,  Nathan,  Nathan),  from 
Watertown  ;  boru  1707  ;  married  Mary  Stone ;  house 
site  upon  E.  T.  Brooks'  farm  on  Fiske  Hill.  He  was 
a  grantee. 

Daniel  Fiske,  brother  of  the  preceding;  born  1709; 
married,  first,  Dilliverance  Brown  ;  second,  Jemima 
Shaw  ;  located  next  north  of  his  brother. 

Samuel  Freeman  ;  wife  Mary  ;  house  site  on  Elm 
Street,  Southbridge. 

Jonathan  Fosket  ;  wife  Hannah  ;  settled  where  now 
Melvin  Shepard  resides. 

Edward  Foster ;  site  now  occupied  by  Alonzo 
Marcy,  Southbridge. 


Joseph  Hatch  ;  site  of  the  Pauper  Asylum,  South- 
bridge. 

Henry  Hooker  (Henry),  from  Medfield  ;  married, 
17."53,  Mary  Parker,  of  Needham  ;  first  settler  on  the 
Brackett  place ;  site  now  owned  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Em- 
mons. 

John  Harding  (Abraham,  John,  Abraham),  born 
1713;  married  Vashti  Kice  ;  settled  where  Mr.  C.  G. 
Allen  now  resides. 

Caleb  Harding,  brother  of  preceding ;  born  1714; 
married  Hannah  Weld;  settled  the  place  now  Edward 
Nichols'. 

James  .Tohnson  ;  wife  Susanna;  settled  the  farm 
called  the  Merrick  place,  weft  of  Kiskdale. 

Ebenezer  Knapp,  of  Medfield ;  married  Elizabeth 
Mason. 

Samuel  Leach,  from  Boston  ;  married,  1736,  Lydia 
Mason,  of  Medfield  ;  began  where  Ezekiel  Cooper 
now  lives. 

Joseph  Marsh,  of  Medfield  ;  wife  Sarah  ;  originated 
the  homestead   now  the  residence  of  S.   F.  Bemis. 

Aaron  Martin  ;  wife  Sarah ;  began  the  homestead 
now  Horatio  Carpenter's,  on  Fiske  Hill. 

Moses  Marcy,  from  AVoodstock,  Conn. ;  born  1702; 
married,  172.'?,  Prudence  Morris.  His  house  is  the 
residence  of  Andrew  JIarcy,  in  Southbridge. 

Jonathan  Mason,  married,  1739,  Hep/.ibah  Morse, 
both  of  Dedham  ;  settled  where  the  late  Oliver  Ma«on 
resided  in  Southbridge. 

Noah  Mas  )n,  his  brother,  married,  1731!,  Keziah 
Muscraft ;  settled  where  the  late  Lyman  Chamber- 
lain resided,  in  Southbridge. 

Joseph  Morse  (Joseph,  Joseph),  married  Expe- 
rience Morse,  both  of  Medway  ;  located  where  A.  H. 
Morse  now  resides,  in  Southbridge. 

David  Morse  (David,  Ezra,  John,  Samuel),  born 
1710  ;  wife  Jerusha  Smith  ;  the  homestead  of  A.  J. 
Morse. 

John  Morse,  his  brother,  born  1717  ;  settled  where 
Thomas  Mack  now  lives,  northwest  of  Fiskdale. 

Joseph  MoH'ett ;  wife  Mary  ;  the  "  Old  Hollirook 
Place." 

Josiah  Perry;  wife  Hannah;  homestead  of  the 
late  T.  N.  Harding,  in  Southbridge. 

Onesiphorus  Pike  ;  now  Mr.s.  Luther  Hamant. 

Solomon  Rood;  wife  Sarah  ;  Jason  Smith's  or  ntar 
there. 

Rev.  Caleb  Rice  ;  wife  Priscilla  ;  at  the  parsonage, 
now  Wm.  Wbittomore's. 

Richard  Rogers ;  where  W.  H.  H.  Ormsby  resides. 

John  Slreeter. 

Joseph  Smith  (Nathaniel,  Samuel,  Henry),  born 
1707  ;  married  .■Vbiel  Hamant.  He  was  the  first  who 
stayed  through  a  winterin  this  town,  probably  1730-31. 
His  location  was  between  W.  II.  H.  Ormsby 'a  on  the 
north  and  the  George  Plinii)ton  place  on  the  south. 

Joseph  Scott,  settled  on  Moses  Marcy 's  mill-grunt. 
The  house  site  is  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  David  G. 
Whittemore. 


no 
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Isaac  Newell  (Isaac,  Isaac,  Abraham),  from  Need- 
ham;  born  1688;  married,  171.'),  Abigail ;  settled 

first  east  of  Cedar  Pond. 

John  Stacy;  wife  Sarah ;  on  the  site  of  the 

residence  of  Mr.  Melvin  HayncM;  kept  tavern  there. 

Samuel  Shumway,  from  Oxford;  wife  Sarah;  farm 
DOW  occupied  by  William  H.  Shumway,  his  great- 
grandson. 

David  Shumway,  from  Oxford ;  wife  Esther ;  the 
S.  M.  Streeter  farm,  now  owned  by  Fiskdale  Mills 
Company. 

Ebenezer  Stearns ;  the  Leonard  place,  now  Mrs. 
Malcom  Ammidown's. 

Daniel  Thurston  (Daniel.  Daniel,  John),  born 
Medtield,  1702;  was  in  Marlborough  1732,  in  New 
Medfield  (Sturbridge)  in  1737  ;  wife  Miriam . 

Rowland  Taylor,  from  Leicester;  house  site  where 
L.  B.  Chase  now  lives. 

George  Watkins ;  wife  Dilliverance ;  the  George 
Weld  place. 

Hezekiah  Ward,  sou  of  William,  of  Southborough, 
married  Sarah  Green,  of  Leicester ;  site  of  the  resi- 
dence of  S.  H.  Hobbs. 

Charles  Ward,  his  brother;  wife  Abigail;  where  J. 
H.  Lyon  now  resides,  on  Fiske  Hill. 

Ezekiel  Upham  was  of  Dorchester,  in  1726;  born 
1700;  wife  Hannah;  his  homestead  has  continued  in 
the  name,  now  Nathaniel  Upham. 

From  items  of  record,  gathered  here  and  there,  the 
foregoing  are  known  to  have  been  here  before  the 
town  was  incorporated.  They  constituted  the  main 
portion  of  these  who  fulfilled  the  court's  require- 
ments. 

There  were  a  few  more,  prob.ably,  on  the  ground, 
whose  names  cannot  now  be  given.  The  number  of 
families  were  increased  to  over  one  hundred  in  about 
twenty  years,  and  after  that,  by  the  formation  of  new 
families  by  the  sons  and  daugliters  of  the  early  settlers, 
the  town  continued  rapidly  to  increase  in  population 
during  the  period  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

Many  new  names  appeared.  As  founders  of  well- 
known  families  here,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
John  Weld,  Nathaniel  Walker  and  Jabez  Nichols 
were  brought  into  our  limits  by  the  anne.xation  of 
over  three  thousand  acres  of  the  "  Country  Gore,"  in 
1741  or  '42.  Rowland  Clark,  Benjamin  Hyde,  John 
Marsh,  Benjamin  Robbins,  Jeremiah  Streeter,  Na- 
thaniel Smith  and  Daniel  Plimpton  were  here  174.5. 
Ralph  Wheelock,  William  JNIcKinstry  and  Jabez 
Harding  in  1755;  Gershom  Plimpton,  1759;  James 
Plimpton,  1764.  James  Gibbs  and  the  Howards 
settled  in  the  lead-mine  district  before  1770.  David 
Wight  moved  here  in  1774. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers  for  the 
organization  of  this  town  was  held  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1738.  The  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants 
qualified  to  vote  in  town  alTairs  were  assembled  at  the 
meeting-house,  which  was  new  and  unpainted.  The 
house  was  fifty  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and  twenty  feet 


between  sills  and  plates.  It  had  three  doors,  east, 
west  and  south  ;  and  galleries  along  the  same  three 
sides;  the  north  side  of  the  hall  being  occupied  by 
the  pulpit.  The  pews  had  not  at  this  time  been  made. 
The  house  stood  on  a  knoll,  and  all  about  the  slopes 
and  the  small  plain  to  the  eastward  were  the  stumps, 
half-triiiimed  logs,  broken  snags,  bushes,  and  the 
usual  appearances  of  a  recent  clearing  ;  beyond  which 
was  a  small  saw-mill  on  the  brook,  and  two  or  three 
houses  and  some  cleared  land  along  the  slope  of  the 
rising  hill  farther  on.  For  two  miles  westward,  and 
about  one  mile  north  and  south,  lay  an  unbroken 
forest — Salstonstal's  Farm,  held  for  rise  in  value. 
There  were  no  highways.  A  path  cut  through  the 
woods  northward  by  where  the  cemetery  now  is  to 
the  "Old  Springfield  Road,"  and  such  ways  as  indi- 
viduals made  for  themselves,  was  all  that  appeared. 

Those  who  emerged  from  the  woods  and  gathered  at 
themeeting-house,  upon  the  day  above  mentioned,  were 
all  young  men,  sanguine,  full  of  the  romance  of  life 
and  the  excitement  and  novelty  of  their  position, 
They,  upon  that  day,  organized  a  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  began  the  following  list  of  officers,  reach- 
ing down  to  our  time. 

The  names  of  moderators,  town  clerks,  treasurers, 
selectmen  and  representatives  will  here  be  given. 
Other  officers  elected  by  the  town  have  been  :  Assess- 
ors, constables  and  collectors  of  taxfs,  wardians — an 
office  of  ecclesiastical  character,  ranking  in  secular 
authority  next  after  the  minister.  They  were  first 
elected  in  this  town  in  1762,  and  dropped  after  1790. 
Two,  sometimes  three  or  four,  were  chosen  each  year. 
"  Informers  of  the  breaches  of  the  law  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Deer,"  called  later  deer-reeves,  were  elected 
annually  as  late  as  1825.  Tythingmen  were  elected 
until  1840  or  later,  "Clerk  of  the  Market,"  until 
1775,  after  that  called  sealer  of  weights  and  measures. 
Haywards  were  elected  at  firstt,  and  the  office  was 
continued  under  the  name  of  field-driver.  Surveyors 
of  highways,  fence-viewers,  hog-reeves,  sealers  of 
leather,  surveyors  of  lumber,  measurers  of  wood  and 
bark. 

It  is  designed  in  the  following  town  officer  lists  that 
no  individual  should  appear  more  than  once  under 
the  same  office,  the  name  of  each  citizen  being 
followed  (1)  by  the  first  and  last  years  of  his  elec- 
tion to  that  office;  and  (2)  by  the  total  number  of 
times  elected  for  annual  terms  of  service  during  the 
intervening  years.  The  first  years  after  each  name, 
reading  downwards,  show  the  order  of  elections  in 
regular  sequence. 

Moderators.— lioaoa  Marcy  (Col.),  1738,  1773  ;  118.  Isaac  Newell 
(Dea.),  1739  ;  1.  Edward  Foster  (Ilea.),  176C  ;  1.  Joseph  Baker  (Dea.), 
1758;  1.  Nathaniel  Walker  (Capt.),176i,  1774 ;  14.  Samuel  Freeman, 
17(1:),  1704  ;  2.  Joshua  Harding  (Dea.),  17C4, 1791  ;  13.  Daniel  Fisxe 
(Dea.),  1760,1773;  4.  Muses  Weld  (Dea.),  1773,  1790  ;  31.  Etienezer 
Crafts  (Col.),  1779, 1789;  11.  Timothy  Newell  (Gen.),  1780, 18i  4;  24. 
■'Tiniolhy  Parker  (Capt ),  1784,  1791 ;  9.  Josiah  AValker,  1787,  18U0  ;  2. 
Oliver  Plimpton,  i;oi,  1812  ;  37.  Stephen  Harding  (Maj.),l793,  1797  ; 
3.  Erasmus  Babbitt,  Jr.,  1797,  1799  ;  2.  Joshua  Harding,  1789 ;  1. 
Thomas  Babbitt  (Dr.),  1799  ;  2.    Thomas  Upham,  1802, 1818 ;  4.    John 
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Pninr,  l8Uli ;  1.  Cerahom  Plimpton,  1809,  1816  ;  Ifi.  David  Wight,  Jr. , 
181:s  ;  1.  Simeon  FIske  (Capt.),  1813,  IHln  ;  1.  Edward  rliilli|«  (Col.), 
1816,  18.W  ;  .'jO.  Sylveater  Wntkina,  1817,  1824  ;  4.  Simeon  Uurt,  1818  ; 
1.  Georgo  Diivia,  Ew].,  1810,  1821  ;  3.  Roawoll  \Varnor,181!),  1847;  5. 
Hiram  Wheelock  (Col.),  18iC  ;  1.  Avery  1'.  Taylor,  1827,  1670;  14. 
Ganliier  Walkinn,  I83'2 ;  1.  Pliny  Freeman  (Capt.),  183.1,  1837  ;  5. 
Davia  WlKht  (Col.),  1831,  1841  ;  2.  Tliomaa  Merrick,  18:i7;  1.  Caleb 
Weld,  Jr.  (Capt.),  1840,  1840;  9.  Beuj.  D.  Hyde,  Esq  ,  1849. 1856  ;  12. 
David  Wight  (Capt.),  184.'i,  1S67  ;  7.  David  K.  Porter,  1847;  1.  Wil- 
liam H.  Sumleni  (Dr.),  1850  ;  1.  Truman  Charles,  18.11,  18.i2  ;  3.  Simeon 
A.  Drake,  18.J1,  1SB1;  14.  Nelson  Bennett,  18.-.3,  1870;  n  Simeon  F. 
Marsh,  18.13,  1883;  47.  Alpheus  Shumway,  185.1;  2.  Henry  HayniM, 
Jr.,  18(1.',  1877  ;  8.  Emerson  Johnson,  18153,  18ai ;  3.  Henry  K  Hitch- 
cock, 1800,  1879  ;  2.  Noah  D.  Ladd,  l^GS,  1888  :  9.  Edmond  Nichols, 
18011;  1.  A.  B.  Chamberlain,  1875  ;  1.  John  A.  Gould,  1878;  1.  Clar- 
ence Fowler  (Rev),  18711  ;  1.  Arthur  C.  Moore,  1881  ;  1.  C.  D.  Cnr- 
ponter,  1882;  1.  Frank  U.  Oleasou,  1883  ;  1.  Henry  D.  llaynes,  1884, 
1.     IC.  C.  Wales,  1885  ;  2. 

r»irn  Cbrti— Daniel  Fiske  (Dea.),  1738.  '42  ;  4.  Isaac  Newell  (Dea.), 
17311;  1.  Moses  Marcy  (Col.),  1743,  '01  ;  18.  Joshua  Harding  (Dea.); 
1759, '82;  22.  Joshua  Harding,  Jr..  1783, '90  ;  7.  Isaac  Clark,  I7S5  ; 
1.  David  Wight,  Jr.,  1791,  18<)8  ;  13.  Jacob  Corey  (Dr.),  1809,  "19  ;  8. 
Samuel  Freeman,  1815, '17;  3.  Beuj.  Bullock,  18:«, '34  ;  2.  Alfred  M. 
Merrick,  1835,  '36;  2.  Jacob  Corey,  Jr.,  1837,  '41  ;  5.  Tniman  Charles, 
1842,  "43;  2.  George  V.  Corey,  1844;  1.  George  Davis  (Esq.,  Dea). 
1845,  '49  ;  6.  David  K.  Porter  (Dea.),  1850,  '69  ;  10.  Samuel  H.  Uobbs, 
1860, '62;  3.  Henry  llaynes  (Dea.),  18C.3, '65 ;  3.  Emery  L.  Bates, 
1866,  '69  ;  4.  Amaaa  C.  Morse,  1870,  '79  ;  9.  Henry  D.  Hayne^  1873  ; 
1.    Alvin  B.  Chamberlain,  1880,  '88 ;  9. 

7V>ir»  3V«o«Mr«rl.— Daniel  Fiske  (Dea.),  1738,  "42 ;  5.  Moses  Marcy 
(Col.),  1743,  '60;  8.  Joseph  Baker  (Dea  ).  1751,  '57  ;  6.  George  Wat- 
kius,  1753,  '54  ;  2.  Joshua  Harding  (Dea.),  1758,  '01  ;  4.  Kalph  Whee- 
lock ((3apt.),  1762,  '81 ;  20.  Saumol  Hobbs,  1782  ;  1.  JIoscs  Weld  (Dea), 
1783,  '86  ;  4.  Erasmus  Babbitt  (Dr.),  1787,  '80  ;  3.  David  Wight,  Jr., 
1792, '08;  17.  Jacob  Corey  (Dr.),  1809, '19 ;  8.  Simeon  Fiske  (Capt.), 
1816,  '17  ;  2.  Simoon  Burt.  1818  ;  1.  David  Wight  (Col ),  1820  '34  ;  15. 
Alfred  M.  Merrick,  18)5,  '36  ;  2.  Jacob  Corey,  Jr.  (Dr.),  1831,  '41  ;  5. 
Truman  Charles,  1842,  '44  ;  3.  George  Davis  (Esq.,  Dea.),  1845,  '49  ;  5. 
David  K.  Porter  (Dea.),  1830,  '53  ;  10.  Samuel  H.  Hobbs,  1800,  '61  ;  2. 
Elislia  Southwick,  1862,  '74  ;  13.  Emery  L.  Bates,  1875,  '35  ;  11.  O. 
Norval  Bacon,  188  >,  '88  ;  3. 

£efec(,ne,i.— Daniel    Fiske  (Dea.).  1738,  '78  ;  21.      Moses   Marcy  ((k>1.), 

1738,  '73  :  34.     Henry  Fiske  (Lient.),  1738,  '8  i ;  5.     Isaac  Newell  (Dea.), 

1739,  '48  ;  3.  Joseph  Cheney,  1739,  '71 ;  14.  Rowland  Taylor,  1740, 
■5*;  6.  Hezekiah  Ward,  1740;  1.  James  Denison,  174<i, '58;  17. 
Joseph  Baker  (Dea.),  1741,  '59 ;  5.  David  Shuuiway,  1742,  '08;  11. 
Mc«ea  Allen,  1743  ;  1.  Edward  Faster  (Dea.).  1743,  '44  ;  2.  Neliemiah 
Allen,  1747,  '49  ;  2.  John  Morse,  1747.  '02  ;  12.  Jonathan  Perry,  1747  ; 
1.  John  Harding,  1748.  '54  ;  4.  Eiekiel  Lpham  (Capt.),  1750,  '65  ;  0. 
Nathaniel  Walker  ((.'apt.),  17.12,  '74  ;  5.  John  Weld,  17H ;  1.  Aaron 
Allen,  1758,  '80;  3.  Silmuel  Freeman,  1759.  '09  ;  7.  Moses  Wold  (Ilea.), 
1760,  '81  ;  18.  Daniel  Plimpton  (Col.),  176(1,  70  ;  4.  Joshua  Harding 
(Dea.),  1761, '89;  4.  James  Johnson  (Ensign),  1761,  '74;  10.  Abijah 
Shumway,  1772  ;  1.  John  Holbrock.  1772, '87  ;  8.  Erasmus  Dabbltt 
(Dr.),  1773;  1.  John  Tarbel,  1774;  1.  Samuel  Ellis,  1774, '89 ;  5. 
Daniel  Faulkner,  1776,  '70  ;  2.  Halpli  Wheelock  (Capt.),  1777,  '81  ;  5. 
Samuel  Ilamant  (Capt.),  1777,  '79;  3.  David  Wight,  1781  ;  1.  Timo- 
thy Newell  (Gen),  1781,  1803  ;  9.  Lemuel  Sandcis,  17<il,  '98  ;  5.  Elmn- 
ezer  Cnitls  (Col.),  1782,  '84  ;  2.  Jonathan  Gould,  1782  ;  1.  Eli  Towne, 
1782,  '84  ;  3.  Benjamin  Freeman  (C)l.),  1782,  '90 ;  8.  Jacob  Allen 
(Capt.),  1782, '90;  0.  Henry  Fiske.  Jr.  (Dea.),  1783. 1808  ;  10.  John 
Boyden  (Capt.),  1783,  1830;  4.  Stephen  Harding  (Maj.),  1786,  1806;  9. 
Jonathan  Phll|ips  (Dea.),  1786;  1.  John  Salmon  (Lieut.),  1787  ;  1.  Isaac 
Upham,  1787, '94  ;  6.  Joslah  Walker,  1788,  1805  ;  15.  "Jeddidlah" 
Marcy,  1790  ;  1.  Simeon  Fiske  (Capt.),  1790,  '92  ;  3.  Simeon  Allen, 
1790 ;  1.  David  Richards,  1791,  '94  ;  4.  Abel  MasoD  (Capt ),  1792,  1801 ; 
6.  Eleazer  Hibbard  (Ilea.),  1795,  '96  ;  2.  Comfort  Johnson,  1796,  1810  ; 
6.  Stephen  Gerould  (Capt.),  1796, '99  ;  4.  Oliver  Plimpton  (Esq.),  1797, 
1808  ;  10.  Samuel  Ilobhs,  1797,  1809  ;  9.  Samuel  Hooker  (Mnj  ),  1798  ;  1. 
Elijah  Sbumnay,  1800  ;  1.  David  Fiske,  1800.  '03  ;  4.  John  Holbrook, 
1801 ;  1.  Nathan  Fiske,  1804  ;  1.  Perez  Walker,  1806,  '17  ;  A.  John 
Watson,  1807,  '(18;  2.  Gerahom  Plimpton,  1809,  15:  7.  John  PhllHlis 
(Dea.),  1809, '17  ;  6.  Jored  Lamb,  1810, '12  ;  3.  Jonathan  P.Curtis, 
1811, '37;  3.  Sylvester  Watklns  (Capt.),  1811, '21;  12.  John  Plimp- 
ton (Lieut.),  1812  ;  1.  John  Taylor  (Lieut.),  1813, '16;  3.  Ebcnezcr 
Cutting,  1813,  '15  ;  3.     Oliver  Hooker  (Maj.),  1813,  '15  ;  3.   Jabez  Hard- 

'  ing,  1816,  '17  ;  2.     Stephen  Newell,  1816  ;  1.     David  Wight  (Col),  1817, 


'42;  0.  Penuel  Belknap,  1818,  '2*  ;  4.  Jonathan  Lyon,  1818,  '.17  ;  «. 
Ephrnim  M.  Lyon,  181a,  '10  ;  2.  Peonel  Cheney.  1818,  '19  ;  2.  Ednrd 
Phillips  (Cd).  18211,  '.Tii ;  8.  Amaaa  Child  (Capt),  ISiO.  "i2  ;  X  David 
K  Porter  (Dea.),  1821,  "il ;  3.  I'eler  B<dkuap  (Capt.),  1821, '45 ;  7. 
Hezekiah  Allen,  1823, '25 ;  .3.  William  Dwight,  Jr.,  1823,  '24;  S. 
James  Johnson,  1823,  ';ln;  3.  Cyrus  Merrick,  1824;  1.  Ahljah  Pionly, 
1824.  '34  ;  2.  Zenas  Dutiton,  1825,  '20 ;  2.  Daniel  FUke,  Jr..  lb'2.1.  '39  ; 
4.  Nathaniel  Walker.  1820.  '30 ;  3.  Pliny  Freeman,  1827, ':»  ;  3. 
George  Watklns.  1827,  '28  ;  2.  Rlrhard  Arnold,  1827,  'i8  ;  2.  Philemon 
Shepard,  1827,  '29  ;  3.  TboniM  .Merrick  1'28,  '40  ;  5.  Samuel  llobU, 
18'20, '45;3  Jppllia  Plimpton,  i8;«l, '42  ;  3.  Umunl  Hooker,  IKII, 
'35  ;  i.  Beivjamin  Bullock,  1831,  '39  ;  5.  Festus  Wight,  18  II ;  1.  Jacob 
I'phani,  1832,  '41J  ;  3.  Xlbu  Pliuiplou,  1«33,  '34  ;  2.  Daniel  Maaon 
(Dr.),  18:t.t,  '34  ;  2.  Simeon  Allen,  l&n  :  1.  Alpheua  Wight,  1814  ;  1. 
Erasmus  Holbrook  (Gen.),  18:14  ;  1.  Caleb  Weld,  Jr.,  \«M,,  '40;  6.  John 
Plimpton,  1835;  1.  Hiel  Nichols,  IKll, '42  ;  2.  Edwanl  Illrhardson, 
18:16;  1.  Lyman  Morse.  1837.  '43;  2.  Chester  Stone,  18:18,  ':19 ;  '2.  John 
Fay,  I8:i8,  ':19  ;  2.  Jonah  GIITotd,  181(1 ;  1.  Prince  Umcket,  1840,  '44  ; 
2.  Cheney  P.  Sheddon,  1841  ;  1.  Livingston  Shumway,  1841,  '61  ;  3. 
Simeon  F.  Marsh.  1841,  '7ll;  6.  Elisha  Southwick,  1841,  '(VI ;  8.  Den- 
jamin  1).  Hyde,  1842,  '50  ;  2.  Simeon  lloi.ker  (Capt.).  1M:I.  '44  ;  2.  John 
Smith.  184:l;  1.  Liberty  Allen,  184:i,  '.->5 ;  :i.  Jami«  .M.  B<'lknap,  1814, 
'48  ;  4.  Dwight  P.  Johnson,  1844  ;  1.  James  Ilalchelor,  1k44  ;  1.  Free- 
dom Nichols,  1845  ;  1.  Charles  G.  Allen,  1840,  '60 ;  3.  Aretaa  Hooker, 
1840, '47;  2.  Simeon  A.  Drake,  1847, '48  ;  '2.  Lllwrty  Nichols,  1848, 
'49  ;  2.  Abiel  D.  Williams,  1!!48  ;  1.  Henry  Haynes,  Jr.,  1848,  '85  ;  0. 
Lewis  W.  Slarsh.  1849,  '6*1 ;  2.  Ethan  Allen,  1849,  '70 ;  9.  David 
Wight  (Capt.),  1860;  1.  Jabez  Harding,  18.10, '72  ;  8.  Linus  L.  He|. 
kuap,  1850;  I.  William  H.  Sanders,  1851  ;  1.  Estes  Bond,  1811  ;  1.  (ieorge 
Davis,  Esq.,  18.12;  1.  Ellakim  ChamlierlaIn,  1862,  '65;  0.  Dexter 
Nichols,  186'2, '53;  2.  John  W.  Draper,  18.12, '69  ;  3.  Amos  Mnnroe, 
1854;  1.  Winthrop  Nichols,  1854;  1.  Francis  V.  Plimpton.  1854. '55; 
2.  Melville  Suell,  18.15, '57;  '2.  Chester  Walker,  1845  ;  1.  Avery  P. 
Taylor,  1850,  '58 ;  2.  Linus  Leonard,  1850  ..  1.  Aaron  Lyon,  1817  ;  1. 
Penuel  Plimpton,  18.19,  1809;  5.  Nathaniel  l'|,llam,  18.M),  '78;  8.  Emery 
L.  Bates,  1862,  '05;  4.  Lorenzo  Plimpton,  1802;  I.  Mmund  Nichols, 
18ti0,  '09;  3.  Amaaa  C.  Mome,  1807;  1.  William  Wight,  1868  ;  1. 
Noah  D.  Ladd,  1870,  '88;  7.  Thomas  Tallwt,  187(1 ;  1.  Samuel  F. 
Bemis.  1870. '78;  2.  Samuel  M.  Edgerton.  187:1,  '74;  2.  Melvin 
Haynes,  1873  ;  1.  Charles  Anderson,  1874,  '75  ;  2.  Marvin  Clark.  1875. 
•77;  3.  Ellas  M.  Ginbrd,  1870 ;  1.  Henry  W.  Nichols,  1877. '80;  '2. 
Charles  H.  Allen,  1877,  '79;  3.  William  Whllt^mote,  1879;  1.  William 
H.  Shumway,  1880,  '88  ;  4.  Edward  Nichols,  1881,  '82 ;  2.  P.  S.  Calla- 
han, 1883, '87  ;  4.  David  B.  Wight,  1883, '84;  '2.  Elihu  W.  Mofflt, 
188.1,  '86;  2.  Charles  V.  Corey,  1885,  '87  ;  3.  George  N.  Bacon,  1887  ;  1. 
James  Nolan,  1888  ;  1. 

There  were  five  selectmen  elected  annually  until 
ISSJi;  since  then  three  members  have  constituted  the 
board. 

In  reference  to  Representatives  previous  to  1771, 
particular  record  has  not  been  found.  It  is  believed 
that  Moses  Marcy,  Esq.  (Capt.,  Col.),  served  \n  that 
capacity  anterior  to  that  lime.  The  dates  given  in 
the  following  list  are  the  years  in  which  the  election 
occurred  : 

Daniel  Fiske,  1771 ;  Timothy  Parker,  1775 ;  Jishua  Harding,  Jr., 
1787,  '88;  Joslah  Walker,  1789-97,  and  1800.<l2;  Frederick  Plimp- 
ton, 1798;  Thomas  Babbitt  (Dr.),  1799;  Thomas  I'pham,  18ii3,  '04; 
Oliver  Plimpton,  180.1-07,  David  Wight,  Jr.,  18(10,  '1:1;  Itev.  Zenas  L. 
Leonard,  180.S-12;  Gershum  Plimpton,  18UU-12;  John  Phillips,  1814- 
10;  Samuel  Freeman,  1810 ;  Sylvester  Watklns,  1817,  '18.  '2ii,  and 
in  1825.'  None  sent  1819,  '21  and  '21.  Cyrus  .Merrick,  1824  ;  Amaaa 
Child,  1826,  '27;  Penuel  Belknap,  1829;  James  Johnson,  18.3(l-;i2;  Ro»- 
well  Warner,  1831;  Thomas  MelTick,  1832;  David  Wight,  1833; 
Edward  Phlllipo,  ls22,  '28,  '3<,  ':18  ;  Jared  Lamb,  1835  ;  David  K.  Porter, 
1835-55 ;  Jonathan  P.  Curtis,  1836,  '87  ;  Lemuel  Hooker.  1836,  '.19 ; 
Abljah  Prouty,  1838 ;  Cromwell  Bullanl,  18.19  ;  Caleb  Weld,  1810 ; 
Nathaniel  Walker,  1841;  Ueujiimln  D.  Hyde,  1,'<42 ;  Hezekiah  Alien, 
1843;  Prince  Bracket,  1844  and  1849;  Shneon  Hooker,  1K4.1 ;  George 
V.  Corey,  1846 ;  Fraotia  W.  Emmons,  1847  ;  Dwight  P.  Johnson.  1848 ; 
Johnson,    1860;  Seneca    Richardson,   1851 ;  Jabe?    ii  .-i..-^. 
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1852;  Hiel  Nichols,  18S3;  Simeon  F.  Marsh,  1854;  Vincent  B.  New- 
lund,  1856.  From  Twenty-fourth  Worcester  District.— Henry  Haynes, 
1858 ;  James  M.  Bellinap,  1860 ;  Elisha  Soulhwick,  1862 ;  Emery  L. 
Bates,  1804  and  1882.  From  Eighteenth  District  of  Worcester  County. 
— Amasa  C.  Morse,  1807  ;  Kev.  Martin  L.  Bicliardfon,  1870 ;  Noah  D. 
Ladd,  1872;  George  T.  Lincoln,  1874;  Charles  Fuller,  1875;  Alvan  B. 
Chamberlain,  1877  ;  G.  Norval  Bacon,  1879 ;  David  B.  Wight,  1884. 
From  Fifth  Worcester  Bepresentative  District.— Henry  D.  Haynes, 
1887. 

Senniors— General  Timothy  Newell,  also  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council ;  Hon.  Emery  L.  Bates,  1874,  Third  Worcester  District. 

Population  in  1765,  896;  1776,  1374;  1790,  1740; 
1800,  1846;  1810,  1927.  Territory  and  inhabitants 
talien  to  be  a  part  of  the  new  town  of  Southbridge  in 
1816.  Sturbridge  population  in  1820,  1633;  1830, 
1688;  1840,  2005  ;  1850,  2119;  1860,  2291 ;  1865,  1992  ; 
1870,  2101 ;  187.5,  2213. 

Town  appropriations  for  highways  and  bridges: 
1739,  £200  (old  tenor),  "  ten  shillings  a  day  allowed 
for  each  man  ;  "  1766,  £20,  or  allowing  23.  per  day ; 
1770,  £150,  allowing  3s.  per  day  in  June,  or  2s.  in 
September;  1800,  $1,000,  $1.00  a  day  in  June,  or  67 
cents  in  September;  1820,  $700;  1840,  $600;  1870, 
$1,000;  1888,13,300. 

Schools:  1742,  £20;  1756.  £16;  1770,  £40;  1777, 
£60  (L.  M.);  1793,  £120;  1810,  $600;  1831,  $800; 
1860,  $1,500;  1871,  $3,500;  1888,  $3,200. 

Total  appropriation:  1800,  $2,300;  1820,  $1,900; 
1840,  $3,600;  1860,  $4,907.08;  1865,  $15,588.94;  1870, 
$14,300;  1880,  $13,580;  1888,  $11,575. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  town  in  1815  was  $325,- 
233,  deducting  that  part  taken  for  Southbridge,  $83,- 
783.  Sturbridge  valuation  in  1816  was  $241,450.  In 
1860,  $815,850;  in  1871,  $992,547;  1888,  $975,107. 
The  town  is  now  out  of  debt,  and  owning  property 
valued  at  $33,612. 

Thirty-five  years  after  the  incorporation  of  this  new 
town  the  central  valley  was  still,  for  the  most  part, 
wild,  unoccupied  land.  Five  hundred  acres  adjoin- 
ing Sturbridge  Common  on  the  northeast  and  north- 
west sides,  extending  to  the  brow  of  Fisk  Hill  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  fair  grounds  on  the  other,  and 
nortliward  to  the  "  Old  Pauper  farm "  and  Mrs. 
Haniant's,  was  owned  by  Dr.  Francis  Borland,  of 
Boston,  and  so  remained  for  fifteen  years  afterwards. 
West  of  that,  and  southward,  was  one  thousand  acres 
of  unoccupied  land  owned  by  Mr.  William  Brattle,  of 
Cambridge,  which  was  purchased  in  1774  by  Mr. 
David  Wight. 

(iood  roads  had  been  made  each  way  through  this 
central  valley,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  town 
highways  had  been  constructed,  all  tending  toward 
the  meeting-house,  or  the  "great  road."  Large  and 
productive  farms  had  been  wrought  from  the  wild 
land,  and  more  than  a  hundred  homesteads,  many  of 
them  commodious  and  substantial,  had  been  built. 

Two  hundred   times   had  sympathizing  neighbors 
gathered  at  the  house  of  mourning.     The  story  of 
hardship  and  privation  is  told  by  the  records  of  mor- 
tality among  women  and  children. 
Of  the  seventy  early  settlers  mentioned  on  a  pre- 


ceding page,  ten  only  had  passed  away.  These  were : 
Adam  Martin,  Noah  Mason,  Solomon  Rood,  John 
Streeter,  Eev.  Caleb  Rice,  Deacon  Isaac  Newell, 
Nathaniel  Bond,  Samuel  Freeman,  George  Watkins 
and  Jonathan  Mason.  Most  of  the  first  settlers  who, 
when  young  men,  had  organized  the  municipality, 
were  still  active  in  the  aflairs  of  the  town. 

Their  early  assumption  of  responsibilities  without 
the  presence  and  support  of  elder  men,  their  practi- 
cal and  long  experience  in  the  aflairs  of  social  gov- 
ernment, bred  self-reliance  and  a  positive  and  strong 
feeling  repellant  of  all  foreign  intervention. 

The  spirit  and  the  enlarged  view  taken  here  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  public  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
are  abundantly  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from 
the  records.  At  a  meeting  called  by  the  selectmen 
"y"  27th  day  June,  1774,  to  consider  of  some  measures 
proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  the 
Province  in  this  distressed  condition  by  reason  of 
several  late  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament."  After 
solemn  prayer  to  God  for  direction,  they  proceeded  after 
this  manner,  the  selectmen  to  preside  in  the  meeting 
— Deacon  Daniel  Fisk,  speaker.  "  After  considerable 
debate  ..."  it  appeared  to  be  the  mind  of  the  town, 
universally,  "  not  to  purchase  anything  which  shall 
be  imported  from  Great  Britain  after  the  time  stipu- 
lated and  agreed  to."  "  After  making  some  small 
alterations"  in  the  Worcester  and  Berkshire  cove- 
nants, both  were  at  that  time  signed,  "  universally." 

September  28,  1774,  in  accordance  with  an  article 
in  the  warrant,  the  town  chose  "  military  officers  for 
the  companies,  and  for  their  movements,"  viz.:  Dan- 
iel Plimpton  was  chosen  major ;  Timothy  Parker, 
Timothy  Newell  and  Ebenezer  Crafts  were  chosen 
captains.  The  same  day  the  town  voted  to  provide 
four  half-barrels  of  powder,  five  hundred  pounds 
of  lead  and  five  hundred  flints.  Also  a  committee 
of  seven,  viz.:  Ensign  James  Johnson,  Captain 
Joseph  Cheney,  Lieutenant  Henry  Fiske,  Mr.  Hins- 
dale Clark,  Captain  Ezekiel  Upham,  Mr.  Stephen 
Gerould  and  John  Marsh,  were  appointed  to  make 
provision  for  the  men  in  case  they  should  be 
called  into  the  service,  and  a  vote  was  passed  "  by  a 
great  majority,"  to  pay  the  men,  if  called,  for  the 
service  rendered. 

Voted,  November  17,  1774,  unanimously,  "that 
the  constibles  of  this  town  pay  the  Province  tax  to 
Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  of  Stowe ;  and  his  receipt 
therefor  shall  ever  hereafter  opperate  as  an  effectual 
discharge  to  them  for  the  same." 

The  November  meeting  was  adjourned  "  to  Monday, 
December  1st,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  with  the  request 
that  all  the  men  in  town,  from  sixteen  years  old  and 
upwards,  then  assemble  at  the  meeting-house  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  in  order  for  reviewing."  The 
old  men  formed  a  company  of  "alarm  men."  The 
young  men  were  organized  in  companies  called 
"  minute  men."  They  were  marshaled  and  marched 
into  the  meeting-house  in  military  order.     After  ap- • 
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|)ro[)riate  exercises,  conducted  by  Rev.  Joshua  Paine, 

business  was  resumed. 

The  aliinn  men,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
tliree.  some  si.\ty  and  some  over  seventy  years  old, 
were,  many  of  lliem,  found  to  be  deficient  in  eqniii- 
ments.  The  clerks  of  the  other  companies  reported 
mo.st  of  them  present  and  generally  ecjuipped,  or 
would  be  soon.  Captain  Crafts  reported  bis  company 
of  cavalry  Avell  cc^ulpped  and  prepared.  A  few  men 
belonging  lo  the  alarm  list,  who  did  not  make  their 
appearance  at  the  review,  were  visited  by  a  com- 
mittee, who  took  their  names  and  an  e.xact  account 
of  their  preparations.  Report  being  made,  the  town 
voted:  "It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  every 
man  in  town  able  to  furnish  himself  with  arms  and 
ammunition  do  forthwith  fix  himself  complete;  and 
be  it  further  recommended  in  the  .strongest  terms  to 
all  in  town  unprepared  to  defend  our  just  rights  and 
privileges,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  in  this  time  of 
great  danger  and  distress,  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  be  prepared  immediately." 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  school  district  was 
appointed  to  obtain  signatures  to  the  "  Articles  of 
Association,"  and  a  pledge  for  the  strict  observance 
of  the  laws  and  resolves  of  Congress. 

.\greeable  to  the  advice  of  the  General  Congress, 
the  town  chose,  January  2(1,  1775,  the  following  Com- 
mittee of  Inspection  :  Deacon  Daniel  Fiske,  Deacon 
Joshua  Harding,  William  McKinstry,  JIajor  Daniel 
riimpton,  Aaron  Allen,  Benjamin  Freeman  and  Dea- 
con Moses  Weld. 

Deacon  Daniel  Fiske,  Major  Timothy  Newell  and 
Colonel  D.Hiiel  I'limpton  were  api>ointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  instructions  for  Captain  Timothy  Parker, 
the  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  were 
presented  to  the  town  and  adopted  May  2'J,  1775. 
The  first  article  was: 

"1st.  Respecting  civil  government  (in  case  the  peti- 
tion or  address  to  his  majesty  should  be  rejected),  we 
think  it  highly  necessary  to  assxime  government  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  our  sister  colonies  as  soon  as 
may  be." 

At  a  special  town-meeting,  June  27,  177tJ  (the 
selectmen  presiding),  "  being  duely  warned  to  know 
the  minds  of  the  town  respecting  Independence,  &c.; 
after  the  residve  of  the  late  house  being  read,  &.  some 
debate  thereon :  The  question  was  put,  whether, 
should  the  Honorable  Congress,  for  the  safety  of  the 
colonies,  declare  them  Independent  of  the  Kingdom 
of  (ireat  Hritain,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  will 
solemnly  engage  with  their  Lives  &  Fortunes  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  measure : — past  in  the  atfirmative  by 
a  great  majority.'' ' 

For  the  year  177(1  the  Committee  of  Inspection  and 
Safety  was:  Major  Timothy  Newell,  Captain  Ralph 
Wheeloek,  Benjamin  Freeman,  .lohn  Salmon,  Isaac 
Staey.  William  McKinstry  and  Nathaniel  Walker. 
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the  present  House  of  Representatives,  Council,  &c., 
should  form  and  ratify  a  plan  of  government  as  pro- 
t>osed  in  a  lale  Hand  Bill :  &  it  jiassed  in  the  negative 
without  one  dissentaiit." 

A  committee  was  chosen  to  "draw  up  some  reasons 
for  their  so  voting;"  viz.,  Dea.  Daniel  Fiske,  Dea. 
Mcses  Weld,  Col.  Daniel  Plimpton,  .Mr.  John  Hol- 
brook  and  Lieut.  Henry  Fiske. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  the  committee  laid  before  the  town  their 
report,  from  which  the  following  is  i|Uoted  :  "  As  the 
end  t)f  government  is  the  happiness  of  the  (leople,  so 
the  sole  right  and  power  of  forming  and  establishing 
a  plan  thereof  is  in  the  people ;  conse<|uently,  we 
think  it  unatlvisahle  and  irrational  to  consent  that  any 
set  of  men  should  form  and  ratify  a  constitution  of 
government  for  us,  before  we  know  what  it  is.  .  .  ." 
"  Also,  we  look  ujion  the  present  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  a  very  une<|ual  representation  of  theState." 
The  reasons  being  repeatedly  and  distinctly  read, 
were  api)rovcd  by  a  vote  of  the  town. 

Committee  on  Inspection  anil  Safety  (1777):  JIajor 
Timothy  Newell,  Col.  Daniel  Plimpton,  William 
McKinstry,  Capt.  Abel  Mason,  Lieut.  Benjamin  Free- 
man, Lieut.  .lohn  Salmon,  Mr.  Job  Hamant. 

"  \V/ier(a.i,  the  Continental  Congress  have  formed 
and  proposed  to  the  Legi^tlative  Body  of  this  State 
articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union  between 
the  States,  therefore,  voted  :  To  instruct  our  repre- 
sentatives to  use  their  infiuence  that  the  confederation 
and  perpetual  union  be  ratified,  &  it  past  in  the  afhrm- 
ative.     .lanuary  2Gth,  1778." 

The  town  had  now  taken  its  stand  for  independence 
and  a  "  perpetual  union  between  the  L'nited  State.s," — 
a  position  which  has,  first  and  last,  cost  so  much  in 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  citizens. 

Colonel  Daniel  Plimpton  died  in  >Iune,  1777,  and 
Deacon  Daniel  Fiske  in  March,  1778;  and  with  them 
passed  away  something,  it  may  be,  of  the  "Spirit  of 
76,"  in  this  town.  The  enthusiasm  and  energj-  of 
Colonel  Plimpton,  the  sterling  character,  superior  edu- 
cation and  easy  command  of  language  of  Deacon 
Fiske,  had  done  much  to  mold  the  sentiment  and 
action  of  the  town.  Also  died,  October  9,  1777, 
"  Moses  Marcy,  Esq.,"  who  had  in  his  day  been  one 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  town — to  whom  a  genera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  had  looked  for  guidance,  but 
of  whom  our  records  are  silent  after  the  ojtening  of 
the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

The  town's  financial  edorts  began  1775,  .A.pril  27th, 
when  the  town,  having  ordered  the  constables  having 
money  in  their  hands,  to  pay  it  to  Henry  (Jardner, 
Ivq.,  of  Stowe,  appointed  Deacon  Daniel  Fiske,  Dea- 
con Moses  Weld  and  Major  Daniel  Plimpton  a  com- 
mittee to  see  what  money  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
constables  and  "  to  stir  them  up  to  their  duty." 

The  town  having  voted  in  1774  to  pay  the  minute- 
men  if  called  into  service,  a  committee  w.is  chosen  in 
January,  1777,  consisting  of  Colonel  Daniel  Plimpton, 
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At  a  special  town-meeting,  October  14,  1776,  the 
question  was  put :  "  Whether  the  town  consent  that 
Mr.  Jonathan  Gould,  Ensign  James  Johnson,  Mr. 
Job  Hamant,  Captain  Ralph  Wheelock,  Captain  Adam 
Martin  and  Captain  Isaac  Stacy,  to  "  adjust  or  esti- 
mate the  past  services  of  Sturbridge  soldiers  in  the 
present  war,  and  to  form  some  plan  for  the  town  to  act 
or  proceed." 

The  bounty  was  fi.xed  at  thirty  pounds  for  each  en- 
listed man  for  three  years'  service,  and  so  remained 
through  the  years  '77  and  '78.  In  '79  one  hun- 
dred pounds  each  was  voted  to  nine  months'  men, 
forty  pounds  to  be  paid  before  they  started.  February, 
1781,  the  town  "voted  to  pay  three  hundred  hard 
dollars  to  each  man  agreeing  to  serve  three  years,"  to 
pay  one  hundred  at  the  time  of  marching,  the  re- 
mainder at  the  end  of  one  and  two  years. 

Clothing  for  the  town's  proportion  of  soldiers  in 
the  army  was  obtained  mainly  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. The  receipts  from  that  source  being  short  of 
the  requirements  in  1778,  April  14th,  the  selectmen 
were  directed  by  vote  of  the  town  to  purchase  shirts, 
shoes  and  stockings,  which  they  did,  and  brought  in 
their  bill  in  May  to  the  amount  of  £217  18s.  2d. 

A  large  quantity  of  beef  was  furnished  for  the 
army,  and  when  unable  in  1780  to  procure  the  amount 
called  for  (fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds), 
the  town  borrowed  money  and  paid  that  instead  to 
Colonel  Davis'  agent. 

Names  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  from  this  town  : 

Abraham  Allen,  Caleb  Allen,  Klipbalet  Allen,  Joel  Barrett,  Justus 
Boyden,  Amos  Boyden,  John  Boyden,  Thomas  Boyden  (also  French  War 
of  'Go),  Nathan  Brown,  Asa  Bullard,  Asa  Coburn,  Pheneas  Cobum,  Zacha- 
riah  Coburn,  Edward  Coburn,  Henry  Clark,  Henry  Clark,  Jr.,  Itufiis 
Clark,  Lemuel  Clark,  Asahel  Clark,  Jepthah  Clark,  Elijah  Carpenter  (also 
French  War  of '55),  Jacob  Cleaveland,  David  Corey,  John  Corey,  Joseph 
Cheney,  Ebenezer  Crafts.  John  Congdon,  Stephen  Draper,  Benjamin  Dix, 
Silaa  Dunton,  John  Dunton,  James  Dyer,  Thomas  Dyer,  Robert  Edwards, 
Cyrus  Fay,  Simeon  Fisko,  Nathan  Fi&ke,  Joshua  Fiske,  Benjamin  Fel- 
ton  (also  War  of ',55),  Walter  Freeman,  John  Goss,  Abel  Gunn,  Joshua 
Hardiug,  Hinsdale  Hamant,  Eleazer  Howard  (also  War  of '55),  Benjamin 
Hobbs,  John  Holbrook,  Benjamin  Humphrey,  Abijah  Hyde,  Joshua 
Hyde,  Benjamin  Hyde,  John  Hyde,  Othniel  Hyde,  Samuel  Hyde,  James 
Johnson  (also , War  of  '55),  Comfort  Johnson,  Thomas  Janes,  Marvel 
Jackson,  Joshua  Gerrold,  William  Leech,  Abel  Mason  (also  War  of  '55), 
Simeon  Mason,  Joshua  9Iason,  Calvin  Marsh,  Silas  Marsh,  Duly  Marsh, 
Aaron  Marsh,  Elijah  Marcy,  Adam  Martin,  Aaron  Martin,  Moses  Mar- 
tin, Ithamar  Merriliold,  Joseph  Mills,  Asa  Morse,  Samuel  Morse, 

Morse,  Daniel  Morse,  Jeremy  Morse,  Enos  Morse,  Timothy  Newell, 
Samuel  Newoll,  Stephen  Newell,  Timothy  Parker,  John  Phillips,  Eben. 
czor  Philips,  Eiyah  Plimpton,  Elias  Plimpton,  Daniel  Plimpton,  Jr. 
John  Plimpton,  Oliver  Plimpton,  Moses  Plimpton,  Primus  (colored  man), 
Ichabod  Bobbins,  Eli  Bobbins,  Oliver  Kobbins,  Nathan  Kice,  Jesse  Sa- 
bin,  Timothy  Smith,  Nathan  Smith,  Moses  Smith,  Nahum  Smith,  John 
Salmon,  Joseph  Shaw,  Samuel  Shumway,  .\bijah  Shumway,  Elijah 
Shumway,  Mark  Stacy,  Amos  Scolt,  William 'Simpson,  Joseph  Towne, 
Parinenas  Thayer  (was  three  years  under  Gen.  Wayne  in  the  Indian 
War  of  1701),  Isaac  Upham,  Jcnathan  Ifpham,  Nathaniel  Walker  (also 
War  of  '55),  Josiah  Walker,  Beiyaniin  Walker,  Obed  Walker,  Phoncaa 
Walker,  Isaac  Warner,  George  Watkins.  Thomas  Wakefield,  Mr.  Welch, 
Charles  West,  Dennison  Wheelock,  Balph  Wheelock,  Thomas  Young, 
John  Taylor. 

The  foregoing  is  the  list  collected  by  George  Davis, 
Esq.,  and  is  found  in  his  historical  sketch  of  this 
town.  The  following  names  have  been  found  by  the 
writer  upon  our   town  records,   and  State  Arcliives: 


Abner  Allen,  Jacob  Allan,  Joseph  Dunton,  Benjamin  Freeman 
Amos  Gleason,  Samuel  Glover,  Josiah  Hicks,  Asa  Homer,  Syriel  Leech, 
Isaac  Newell,  Rev.  Joshua  Paine  (chaplain),  Josiah  Partridge.  Daniel 
Plimpton  (also  War  of  '55f,  Abner  Plimpton,  Samuel  Richardson, 
Thomas  Simpson. 

We  have  here  only  the  names  of  survivors,  a  few  of 
whom  moved  into  this  town  after  the  war.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  S.  Clark  states,  in  his  centennial  addra-s  upon 
the  history  of  this  town,  July  4,  1838,  "  that  he  had 
obtained  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
men  irom  this  town  that  served  in  that  war.  Among 
this  number  was  one  colonel,  one  major,  eight  cap- 
tains, eight  lieutenants  and  two  ensigns;  besides,  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Paine oiBciated  two  months  as  chaplain." 

War  of  1812-15. — At  a  town-meeting  in  1812 
November  2d,  on  the  question,  "  To  see  if  the  town 
will  grant  any  additional  pay  to  soldiers  doing  duty 
in  defense  of  our  country  :"  "  Voted  to  pass  the  article 
by,"  is  the  only  record  upon  our  lown's  books  refer- 
ring to  that  War.  It  proves  that  Sturbridge  men  were 
at  that  time  "doing  duty  in  defence  of  our  country." 
Their  names,  for  the  most  part,  are  unknown.  In 
1840  there  is  mention  upon  our  records  of  Levi  Sim- 
mons having  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  an  old 
account-book  kept  by  a  trader  of  that  period,  an  arti- 
cle of  charge  against  Charles  Coburn  is  written  across 
"  Settled  by  death  in  the  Army."  A  trace  of  the 
foundation  of  a  small  house  and  a  lil.ac  bush  mark  the 
spot  of  Charles  Coburu's  humble  home.  He  was  a  son 
of  Edward  Coburn, whose  name  is  on  the  Revolutionary 
list. 

The  widows  of  Tilly  Woodward  and  Captain  Asa 
Fisk  are  drawing  pensions  for  their  husband's  services 
in  the  War  of  1812. 

Ca])taiu  Benjamin  Bullock,  a  sea  captain,  whofe 
home  was  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  residence 
of  the  writer,  was  captured  by  a  British  armed  vessel 
in  1812,  he  being  on  the  route  home  from  the  East 
Indies  in  command  of  a  vessel  in  the  merchant  service. 
He  was  subsequently  exchanged  and  immediately 
entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  returned 
his  compliments  with  much  vigor  and  success.  He 
was  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  died  soon  after  reaching  home. 

War  of  the  Rebellion. — The  eflbrts  of  the 
town  to  aid  and  encourage  men  to  enlist  is  about  all 
that  is  found  upon  the  records  having  reference  to  the 
war.  From  time  to  time  money  was  raised  to  carry 
out  the  intention  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 
relative  to  aiding  the  families,  or  those  dependent  on 
the  volunteers  on  duty;  also  for  the  support  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  that  died  while  in  the 
service.  A  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  offered 
by  the  town  in  18("i2,  August  28th,  to  those  who  volun- 
teered and  were  mustered  under  the  "Order  of  the 
President  for  a  draft  of  three  hundred  thousand  men." 
A  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tlollars  for 
volunteers  was  offered  in  1S<)4,  May  31st.  The  real  war 
history  of  this  town,  as  well  as  all  over  the  land,  was 
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written  in  the  hearts  of  brave  tnen  and  loyal  women  — 
legible  now  only  here  and  there — soon  to  be  entirely 
obliterated. 

On  tlu"  occasion  of  choosing  Presi<lenti!il  electors 
and  State  officers,  November  8,  IStU,  there  came  into 
the  town  hall  Doa.  John  Phillips,  who  was  then  one 
hundred  and  four  years,  four  months  and  nine  days 
old.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  had  served  three  terms  as  Representative  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  had  frequently  held  other  office 
in  town  affiiirs.  He  was  a  man  of  large  frame,  and  a 
long,  strong  and  intelligent  physiognomy.  A  ticket 
of  each  of  the  great  parties  of  that  time  was  held  in 
front  of  him,  and  he  was  asked  to  designate  which  he 
would  deposit  in  the  ballot-box.  He  said,  in  a  voice 
audible  throughout  the  hall,  "  I  wish  to  vote  for 
Abraham  Lincoln."  After  that  he  requested  that  al| 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  in  the  service,  who  were 
present,  should  place  themselves  in  a  row  in  front  of 
him,  and  then  that  each  man  be  introduced.  Thus 
comrades  of  the  two  great  wars  met  and  shook  hands. 
He  requested  to  be  borne  to  his  carriage  by  soldiers 
— his  comradet — and  the  writer  was  one  of  the  four 
selected  to  have  that  honor. 

At  the  time  the  town  preserved  no  list  of  Sturbridge 
soldiers  in  the  war,  and  the  one  here  presented  is  the 
result  of  much  labor,  yet  may  not  be  complete.  They 
are  as  follows : 

121*  /ii/«»(r;/.— William  L.  Allen. 

13(A /ii/unlry. - ChurltM  A.  Phillips. 

V,lh  iH/anlrg.—V.mcTj  F.  Baily,  Willium  L.  Blood,  killod  at  Antie- 
taiii,  September  17,  'ti2  ;  Abralu  Bo^jiimiD,  William  CarU>r,  William  U. 
rinrk,  Jietl  of  wounds,  Of^Uibvr  1,  'GJ,  at  .\ntietam,  31(1.  ;  Lucian  G. 
Lamh,  Alexander  Oakea,  Charlos  M.  Plummcr,  Alfred  L.  Kitaaell, 
killed  Sept.  17,  '62,  at  Antielam  ;  Cbarles  E.  Stouo. 

nth  /n/ViMirj.— Jolin  B.  Blodget,  died  Feb.  2.'.,  '6r>,  at  Kcwbcm,  N. 
C.  ;  Henry  Pepin,  Albert  Remington.  Ezra  Bcmingtun,  Charles  M. 
Wliittemore,  died  April  25,  *05,  at  Raleigh,  X.  C. ;  Simeoo  Young,  his 
second  enlistment. 

IDfA  In/iintrif. — Walter  A.  Learned,  Arthur  L.  Walker,  died  Jan.  15* 
'G5,  at  .Andemuuville  Prison-pen,  Ga. 

21rf  /n/iiH/ry,— George  L.  Br.icket  served  three  years,  then  re*en- 
listed  ;  George  Burr,  John  Crosby,  re-enlisted  ;  Curtis  H.  Dodge,  Henry 
S.  Kdgertou,  William  U.  Macomber,  Ferdinand  Rogers. 

22ii  lufttnti-y. — James  Brighaui,  died  of  wounds.  May  15,  'C4,  at 
Laurel  Hill,  Va.  ;  Jerome  D.  Childs,  John  B.  Cooper,  died  July  18,  '82, 
at  Harrison's  Landing,  Va.  ;  Edmund  Mason,  Henry  G.  Milter,  John 
F.  Moore,  died  of  wouuds,  July  — ,  'ty  ;  John  Kewtou,  Amasa  Phette- 
placo,  Isaac  G.  Plimpton,  died  of  wounds.  July  4,  '62,  at  Malveru  Hill, 
Va.  ;  John  A.  Plimpton,  NatlL-in  L.  Stone,  killed  June  27,  '62,  at 
Gaines'  Mills,  Va. ;  Ransom  W.  Towne,  JelTeraou  Wt-IIiuglun,  Darid 
Wilson,  Alvi  R.  Woodward,  Simeon  Young. 

*25r/i  /a/<iHfri/.— George  Burr,  second  enlistment ;  John  Burns,  Lewis 
W.  B^>ns^>u,  Alfred  Carpenter,  Maurice  Domn,  .Nathan  E.  KeiiNh,  Wil- 
liam J.  Stone,  died  of  wouuds,  June  27,  '64,  at  Washington,  1>.  C.  ; 
Rob«rt  Youug. 

ir.lh  li\famtry.—J.  Arthur  Johnson. 

2»th  lufantry. — .lames  King. 

31»(  /iiraiilri,.— Thomas  O'Uarra,  died  Oct.  6,  '02,  at  Jacksonville,  La. 

34th  in^aiilrjr.— Waldo  J.  Allen,  died  Mar.  SO,  '05,  at  Sturbridge  ; 
George  A.  Blood,  Michael  deary,  Asa  F.  Crosby,  killed  Sept.  1«,  '04,  at 
Winchester,  Va. ;  Patrick  Gavin,  died  Aug.  27,  '04,  at  Audersonville 
Prisou-|K'n,  Ga.  ;  John  Hilton,  James  Hunt,  William  Kiug.>  William 
W.  Lombanl,  John  Martin,  Daiius  }loou,  James  Voun,  Snueon  G. 
Newton,  died  Oct.  7,  'C;l,  at  Webster,  Mass. ;  Richard  Shannock,  died 
of  wounds,  Nov.  30,  '04,  at  Middletown,  Vii.  ;  James  Shepartl. 

40tA  Infantry, — Stephen  Andrews,  Fraucis  A.  Cooper. 

42d   /»/(i«(ri/.— Albert   H.    Edgerlou,    Charles   T.    Fowler,    Frank   H. 


Gleuon,  second  enlistment:  Mark  HaUhcata,  William  Uratbeote, 
James  Nolan,  Theodora  Snell,  John  Stone,  Albert  L.  Syki«,  l«Tlna  R. 
Wight,  Nelson  Wright,  died  June  6,  '03,  at  Now  Orleans,  Ija. ;  Goarge 
Wright. 

4-MA  lul'iHlnj  — George  P.  Ladd. 

Sl>(  fn/.iiUry.— Salem  T.  Adams,  Albert  Bock,  Lvvl  H.  Chaaa,>  Jotao 
(\ibley,  Frank  H.  Glea«>n,  John  P.  Ilaynca,  Henry  E.  Ililchcock,  Ev- 
erett C.  Hooker,  lKilhrup|L.  Hooker,  William  II.  Ho  .ker,  EdwartI  E. 
Jaynes,  John  F.  Kebler,  Anilrrw  J.  I<-e,  Henry  H.  Lincoln,  Franklin 
P.  Lumbard,  Williaiu  D.  Marsh.  Albert  Moon,  lUrlan  L.  Pepper,  Uvi 
W.  Richards,!  Henry  11.  Scariborongh,!  Chwler  Scnrlajruugh,!  Mel- 
vin  Shepard,)  Joseph  S.  Spencer,  Eilwin  R.  S|ionc<<r,  Ilnmer  Smith, 
Merrick  L.  Streetor,'  Reul>on  Walker,  ilarriaon  Wella,  Henry  U. 
Wells,  Daniel  W.  Wight,'  Ileloe  Wilhey. 

bfJh  /nfnn/ri/.— Andrew  H.  Ilarrcll,  Charles  II.  Brown,  killed  May  31, 
1804,  Cold  Harbor,  Va.  ;  J.  Arthur  Johnson,  s<-cond  enllHtnient,  died 
May  l:l.  ISiVi,  at  S|Hittsylvanla,  Va.,  and  his  name  is  given  to  Puat  No. 
173,  De|MirtJiient  Maawchusetts, G.  A.  It.;  William  D.  Marsh,  second  ou- 
lislnient,  died  July  14,  I8i'>l,  at  Sturbridge;  Homer  Smith,  second  en- 
lisUucnt,  killed  May  24,  1<GI,  at  North  Anna  River,  Va. 

51th  /a/rtHtry.— George  C.  McMaster,  died  in  the  service. 

(KW*   fn/an(rl/.— John  M.  Chick. 

Cla/  /»/iii(rif— Frank  H.  Gleaaou,  third  enlistment. 

:l<i  AiUulioii  KiffCTrieu.— Ellas  M.  Gilford,  Jr. 

4(A  C.itiiJry.— Merrick  Clark,  George  L.  Marsh. 

IV/orna  Heirrrt  O'rpa.— William  Amailen, Charles  W.  Smith. 

Wlh  luUrd  Slala  CohwM  lleary  ArliUrry.—Mnkm  II.  Jackson. 

23d  Liiitud  blalet  Oilortd  7r><oj>i.— Hirain  H.  Ransom,  fell  bafora 
Petersburg. 

•id  Ileav)/  /Irti/ler!/.— Albert  H.  Bump,  Arthur  M.  Bullard,  Alvln  B. 
Chamljerlain,'  John  Cobloy,  second  en'lstmeut ;  Kdwin  N.  Dniiwr, 
James  L.  Groves,'  second  enlistnu-nt;  Lothrop  L.  Hooker,  second  eu- 
listmont ;  Frederick  Holmes,  Willium  II.  Levalliy,  KIbrldge  G.  Perry, 
Samuel  A.  Shumway,  Adillson  P.  Smith,  Angustine  Snell. 

Five  of  these  men,  of  the  Second  Heavy  Artillery, 
some  way  became  credited  to  Charlton.  It  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  they  intended  to  serve  for  their 
native  town  of  Sturbridge,  where  three  of  them  still 
reside. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  were  at 
that  time  inhabitants  of  Sturbridge,  and  who  enlisted 
for  other  towns : 

la(  Battalion,  Htary  Artillery.— MAirm  C.  Jackson,  Williajn  T.  Lamb, 
lA'Vi  W.  Richards'  (second  enlistment),  enlisted  for  Worcester. 

4//i  lltary  ArtitUry. — George  Remington  for  Southbridge,  Samuel  L. 
Thomson'  and  Emerson  D.  Vinton'  for  Worcester. 

1(1  UirotiT/.— Loren  W.Johnson,  Alphonso  F.  Childs,  die<l  August  20, 
I8G4,  at  Andersonville  prison-pen,  Ga.;  William  S.  Fuller,  died  January 
III,  1803,  at  Annapoli.-t,  Md.;  Amasu  C.  Bloree,  ElM<nezer  Smith  and  Far- 
num  Southwick  enlisted  for  BpringHeld. 

4M<  Oiroin/.— George  P.  Keudrick,  George  N.  Stone'  and  James 
Stone  enlisted  for  Boston. 

34(A  /itAmlry.— Julius  A.  I^rkhurst  for  Southbridge. 

Vttk  fa/oN/ry.— William  P.  Plimpton  for  Southbridge. 

The  following  moved  into  this  town  soon  after  the 
war,  and  have  remained  until  the  present  time,  viz. : 

Orsamus  Kenfleld  '  (34tb  Inf.),  from  BrimAeld  ;  g.  Dana  3lerrill '  (2:ld 
Inf.,  Maine)  ;  William  II.  H.  Ormsby '  and  Ezeklel  M.  a>oper'  (Uth 
Inf),  from  Brookfleld  ;  Andrew  B.  Fletcher  (30th  Inf.),  from  Charlton  ; 
Edward  Hazzlehurst'  and  Jeremiah  J.  Sliepard,' from  Rhode  Island; 
Charles  Vickers'  and  John  Day,'  from  Connecticut;  W.  L.  D.  Lom- 
bard.' 

Other  resident  members  of  Post  173  are: 

\V,  E.  Maynsrd,  Maurice  Cogan,  Jerome  Carlo,  Jow-ph  L.  Ballou,  Jo- 
seph Kenworthy,  in  Sturbridge;  B.  C.  llennell,  N.  Alexander,  W.  Lilly 
B.  W.  Charles,  E.  H.  Davenp..rt,  E.  W.  C«rder,  A.  N.  Monlton  and 
James  Scarborough  reside  Uiyond  the  border  of  the  town,  in  BrimSeld 
and  Holland. 


1  Members  of  J.  Arthur  Johnson  Post,  No.  173,  Department 
A,  R.  ;  Commander  0<»«.    W    II    II    ilriu»bv 
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In  1871  the  town  erected  a  monument  of  granite 
upon  the  Centre  Common,  and  inscribed  thereon  the 
names  of  those  Sturbridge  soldiers  who  did  not  sur- 
vive the  war. 

Religious  Socjeties,  Chueches  and  Ministers. 
— A  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1736, 
Wednesday,  September  29ih,  consiisiing  of  fourteen 
male  members,  viz. :  Rev.  Caleb  Rice,  Henry  Fiske, 
Ezekiel  Upham,  Joseph  Baker,  Joseph  Cheney, 
Ebenezer  Stearjis,  Joseph  Allen,  George  Watkins, 
Solomon  Rood,  Daniel  Fiske,  Josiah  Perry,  Jonathan 
Fosket,  Moses  Allen,  Daniel  Thurston. 

The  same  day  Mr.  Caleb  Rice,  a  native  of  Hing- 
ham  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  As  first  pas- 
tor he  became  one  of  the  associate  proprietors,  own- 
ing one- fiftieth  part  of  the  township.  He  died  in  1759, 
September  2d,  en  a  Sabbath  day.  Fifteen  persons 
separated  near  the  close  of  his  ministry  and  estab- 
lished a  Baptist  Church.  About  one  hundred  mem- 
bers remained  in  his  church. 

Mr.  Joshua  Paine,  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  next  called  to  minis- 
ter to  this  church.  He  was  ordained  here  in  1761, 
June  17th.  To  accommodate  the  multitude  expected 
on  this  occasiofi  a  platform  was  erected  on  the 
Common  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  east  of  the  present 
meeting-house,  and  the  interesting  certmony  there 
performed  where  all  could  see.  Rev.  Joshua  Paine 
died  in  1709,  December  2Sth,  and  the  funeral  took 
place  the  first  day  of  the  year  and  century  of  1800. 
By  precept  and  example  he  nobly  sustained  the  peo- 
ple in  thtir  struggle  for  independence. 

A  new  meetinghouse  was  built  in  1784,  on  a  site 
about  ten  rods  northeastward  of  the  old  house,  but 
was  not  completed  and  dedicated  until  the  autumn  of 
1787. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Paine  was  Mr.  Otis  Lane,  of 
Rowley,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University.  A  colony 
of  twenty  were  dismissed  from  this  society  in  1801 
to  form  a  church  in  the  Poll  parish,  now  Southbridge. 
Mr.  Lane  was  dismissed  in  1819,  February  24th,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Kev.  Alvin  B.nd,  a  native  of  Sut- 
ton, unci  a  graduate  of  Brown  University.  He  was 
ordained  in  1819,  November  30th,  and  served  a  twelve 
years'  pastorate,  during  which  Sabbath-schools  and' 
Bible-tlasses  were  established  here,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  members  were  added  to  the  church  ; 
also  a  temperance  society  was  formed. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Claik,  of  Plymouth,  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College,  was  ordained  pastor  in  1831,  and 
remained  seven  years.  With  his  ministry  com- 
menced the  voluntary  method  of  supporting  religious 
worship  by  subscription,  in  this  town.  During  Mr. 
Clarke's  pastorate  203  members  were  added  by  pro- 
fession, and  ■  od  by  letter.  The  whole  number  of 
members  was  335.  In  the  .same  period  this  church 
and  society  contributed  for  objects  of  Christian 
charity  $4,000,  besides  aiding  several  young  men  in 


preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  interior  of  the 
meeting-house  was  remodeled  in  1835,  giving  more 
seating  capacity  than  the  old-fashioned  pews. 

The  following  are  the  pastors  since  183S  :  6.  Rev. 
David  R.  Austin,  1839-51;  7.  Rev.  Hubbard  Beebe, 
1852-54;  8.  Rev.  Sumner  G.  Clapp,  1856-62; 
9.  Rev.  Marshall  B.  Angler,  1863-67;  10.  Rev. 
Martin  L.  Richardson  began  his  labors  herein  1867, 
October  20th,  and,  rounding  out  his  twenty-one 
yeara'  service,  resigned  in  1888,  October  20th,  much 
to  the  regret  of  his  people. 

Names  of  those  who  have  served  as  deacons  :  Dan- 
iel Fiske,  elected  1736 ;  Ebenezer  Stearns,  1736 ; 
Isaac  Newell,  1741;  Joseph  Baker,  1747;  Edward 
Foster,  1749;  Moses  Weld;  Joshua  Harding;  Job 
Haraant;  Rowland  Clark;  Elezear  Hebbard  ;  .Joel 
Plimpton,  1807;  Daniel  Plimpton,  1808;  Zenas 
Duuton,  1826;  George  Davis,  1826;  Ephraim  M. 
Lyon;  James  Chapin,  1832  ;  Perley  Allen,  1846-63  ; 
David  K.  Porter,  1850-53 ;  Melville  Snell,  1853-66 ; 
Henry  Haynes,  1853,  still  in  office;  Charles  Fuller, 
1863-86;  Henry  E.  Hitchcock,  1863-73;  Isaac 
Johnson,  1869-74;  William  G.  Reed,  M.D.,  1886. 

Baptists. — In  1847  a  new  church  was  formed  in 
Sturbridge,  and  Mr.  John  Blunt  was  ordained  as  its 
pastor.  Henry  Fiske  and  David  Morse  were  the 
ruling  elders — the  only  persons  ever  appointed  to  that 
office  in  this  body.  Two  years  later  thirteen  of  their 
number  were  baptized  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Monlton. 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  South  BrimfieM. 
Soon  afterwards  upwards  of  sixty  were  baptized,  in- 
cluding their  pastor,  5Ir.  Blunt,  and  at  that  time  this 
church  is  supposed  to  have  fully  conformed  to  the 
Baptist  faith.  Records  of  this  society  prior  to  1780 
are  wanting.  In  1784  a  meeting-house  was  erected  on 
the  height  of  Fiske  Hill,  upon  a  piece  of  land  given 
to  the  society  for  the  purpose  by  Henry  Fiske.  This 
house  and  location  was  used  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Baptist  Society  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Among  the  twelve  who  were  added  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  church  in  1786  was  John  Phillips,  who 
presided  at  a  meeting  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house  at 
Fiskdale,  in  1860,  June  29th,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  his  one  hundredth  birthday.  He  died 
in  1864,  aged  one  hundred  and  four  years. 

The  society  built  a  new  meeting-house,  which  was 
finished  and  dedicated  in  1833,  January  8th,  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  No.  1  School-house. 

After  occupying  that  spot  five  years,  this  house  was 
removed  and  located  on  ground  given  to  the  society 
for  thHt  ])urpose,  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  J.  Fiske,  at 
Fiskdale. 

Pastors.— "Rev.  John  Blunt,  1747;  Rev.  Jordon 
Dodge,  1784-88;  Rev.  Lenas  L.  Leonard,  1796-1832; 
Rev.  Addison  Parker,  1833-35  ;  Rev.  Orrin  0.  Stearns, 
1837-39;  Rev.  Joel  Kenney,  1840-43;  Rev.  J.  Wood- 
bury, 1844-47;  Rev.  Thomas  Driver,  1847-49;  Rev. 
Geo.  E.  Dorrance,  18.50-52;  Rev.  Addison  Parker, 
1852-55;  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Preston,  1855-58;  Rev.  An- 
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drew  Read,  1858-62;  Rev.  J.  M.  Chick,  1862-64; 
Rev.  William  Reed,  1866-67 ;  Rev.  J.  T.  Farrar, 
1867-69;  Rev.  C.  A.  Cooic,  1869-70;  Rev.  C.  W.  Pot- 
ter, 1871-7:5 ;  Rev.  T.  M.  Merriiuii,  1873-76;  Rev.  J. 
H.  (lannett,  1876-80;  Rev.  S.  M.  Uecd,  188-'). 

A  revival  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Reed,  resulting  in  the  addition  of 
some  thirty  new  members  to  the  church,  including 
two  or  three  admitted  by  letter. 

Persons  named  in  the  following  list  have  served  as 
deacons  of  this  Baptist  Church:  Daniel  F'iskc,  John 
Newell,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Henry  Fiske,  John  Phil- 
lips, Jonatlian  Lyon,  Moses  Fiske,  Prince  Bracket, 
Ruins  F.  Brooks,  Edward  Richardson,  P.  L.  Goodell, 
Jonah  Gilford,  D.  W.  Harris,  N.  Underwood,  E.  T. 
Brooks,  H.  A.  Chamberlain.  Deacons  Goodell  and 
Chamberlain  hold  office  at  this  time,  1888. 

First  Un'itari.\n. — This  society  was  organised  in 
1864,  June  3d.  Theapplicatir)n  to  E.  L.  Bates,  Esq. 
justice  of  the  peace,  request!  njr  him  t-)  issue  his  war- 
rant to  call  a  meeting  for  the  organization  of  a  re. 
llgious  society  for  the  support  of  liberal  preaching^ 
was  signed  by  Eliakim  Adams,  Liberty  Allen,  Na- 
thaniel Upham,  Wm.  H.  Upham,  Bowers  S.  Chace, 
Levins  Uooker,  E.  W.  Moflitt  and  Wm.  II.  Skerry. 
The  society  started  with  about  fortv  male  members. 
The  ne.xt  year,  1S(>.">,  the  invitation  of  the  National 
Convention  of  Unitarian  Churches  was  accepted,  and 
Emerson  Johnson  and  Bowers  S.  Chace  were  chosen 
delegates  to  attend  the  convention  with  the  pastor.  A 
tasty  and  comfortable  house  of  worship  was  built  in 
1872,  and  dedicated  December  11th.  A  parish  com- 
mittee is  chosen  annually,  and  the  following  persons 
have  served  in  that  olBce:  Nathl.  Upham,  Chas.  N. 
Allen,  Eliakim  Ailams,  Saml.  M.  Edgerton,  Ethan 
Allen,  Farnum  Southwick,  Bowers  S.  Chace,  Wm.  H. 
Skerry,  A.  C.  Morse,  IT.  W.  Nichols,  Henry  Weld_ 
Edw.  Nichols,  Wm.  H.  Upham,  Emery  L.  Bates, 
Chas.  V.  Corey,  G.  Norval  Bacon,  .fonas  Rice,  Alvin 
B.  Chamberlain. 

/'od/orit.— Rev.  John  A.  Buckingham,  1864-66; 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Edes,  1866-tiS;  Rev.  Charles  T.  Irish, 
1870-71  ;  Rev.  John  A.  Buckingham,  1871-73;  Rev. 
Clarence  Fowler,  1874-80;  Rev.  B.  V.  .'^tevenson, 
1880-82;  Rev.  Frank  McGuire,  1882-88;  Rev.  Eph- 
raim  A.  Reed,  .September,  1888. 

Protestant  Ei'i.scopal. — Was  organized  as  a 
parish  under  the  name  of  Grace  Church.  The  old 
Union  Hall  was  fitted  up  and  used  for  a  chapel. 

Rectors.  —  Rev.  Samuel  Spear,  1870-72;  Rev. 
Levi  Boyer,  1873-76 ;  Rev.  De  Estaing  Jennings, 
1877,  and  continued  several  years;  then  the  services 
were  dropped. 

Catholic. — The  Fiskdale  mission  was  instituted 
as  early  as  1872.  The  Irish  and  the  Canadian-French 
have  always  had  their  separate  meetings,  and  while  a 
mission,  they  were  attended  by  the  priests  of  their 
respected  nationalities,  who  had  charge  at  South- 
bridge.        Two    very    tasty     and    well    constructed 


churches  were  erected  in  ISH.'),  and  in  1886,  Septem- 
ber 1st,  the  Fiskdale  Mission  was  made  a  distinct  par- 
ish. The  Revereeid  Father  .lulcs-firatton  was  placed 
in  charge  its  priest.  The  census  of  the  parish  in  18S6, 
was:  Irish,  4.")  families  and  175  souls;  French,  110 
families  and  610  souls. 

EoiTATiONAi..— Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  in  his  cen- 
tennial address  of  1838,  says:  "  The  first  step  towards 
the  advancement  of  common  education  in  this  place 
wasthe  establishment  of  four  schools  at  the  average 
expense  of  £.")  per  school.  The  names  of  the  f'.)nr 
teachers  who  had  the  honor  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  learning  among  us  (peace  to  their  venerAtcd  ilu'jt  I) 
were  Margaret  Manning,  Mary  Hoar,  the  wife  of 
Jeremiah  Streeter,  and  the  wife  of  John  Stacey, 
1742. 

Five  school  districts  were  formed  in  1761,  and  re- 
ferring to  that,  Mr.  Clark  says,  such  inileed,  is  the 
present  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  plan  was 
devised  ami  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  this  town  long 
before  our  law-makers  had  suggested  such  a  thought. 

The  School  Committee  of  182."),  Rev.  Z.  L.  Leomird, 
chairman,  made  a  report  of  the  schools — the  first  on 
record  in  this  town.  In  that  report  it  is  found  that 
"  The  whole  number  that  have  attended  school  the 
winter  past  is  five  hundred  and  si.xty,  of  which  a  re- 
spectable number  in  each  school  have  attemlcil  to  the 
higher  branches  of  study."  There  were  twelve  school 
districts.  The  age  of  attendance  at  common  schools 
was  at  that  time  extended  at  option  to  twenty  years, 
more  or  less. 

From  the  1888  printed  report  of  the  .School  Committee 
of  this  town,  we  find  that  "  the  schiKjl  year  of  thirty - 
three  weeks  was  divided  into  a  spring,  fall  and  winter 
term,  of  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  weeks,  respec- 
tively." 

Niinil>er  of  pnltlic  ilny-flclioi>tii 14 

Nmnlwr  of  pertionti  in   tho  town  5Iiiy  1,  1877,  lirtwoen  fito 

antl  fiRccn  yean  of  Ag« 346 

XiiiiilH.'r  of  ilifTLTunt   piipiU  of  all  agos  in  all  the  public 

schools  ihirini;  thu  school  yi-ar S7l 

Wholo  niinilwr  of  tciichcrB  em|iloyi>d  diiiing  the  year 30 

Average  tvagee  of  teachers  |ier  month t:Z7.75 

H.  E.  Hftchcock,  A.  B.  Chnntbvrlain,  D.  R.  Wight,  Scho.pl  rominlltM 
of  Slurbri.ige,  JInrch  17,  18S8. 

Public  Library. — In  1873  "The  Quinebaug  Library 
Association  "  gave  their  library  of  between  four  and 
five  hundred  volumes  to  the  town,  "  on  condition  that 
the  town  appropriate  not  less  than  $100  annually  for 
its  increase  and  su|)port  and  proper  accommodation  for 
the  public."  The  town  accepted  the  gift  and  the  con- 
ditions, and  the  public  library  has  been  well  cared 
for  and  increased  to  over  3000  volumes.  It  is  located 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  Centre  School-house  build, 
ing.  In  the  year  ending  March  1,  1888.  the  number 
of  persons  drawing  books  was  3.52.  Total  number  of 
books  drawn,  6041. 

Ixpi'sTRlAl.. — The  first  saw-mill  in  the  town  was 
built  in  1732  l)y  William  Ward,  Esq..ofSoutlil)orough, 
upon  Hobb's  Brook,  nut  far  above  the  crossing  of  the 
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Fiske  Hill  road.  In  1795  the  number  of  saw-mills 
upon  the  Quinebaug  and  tributaries  had  increased  to 
fifteen.  There  were  nine  in  1837,  and  at  the  present 
time  six.  A  large  share  of  the  sawing  is  now  done  by 
portable  steam  mills.  Nehemiah  Allen's  cora-mill  is 
mentioned  upon  our  records  in  1769,  and  may  have 
been  in  operation  at  an  earlier  date.  It  wa.s  located 
near  where  the  large  dam  owned  by  the  Fiskdale  Mills 
has  been  constructed.  Moses  Marcy's  corn-mill,  which 
accommodated  the  early  setilers,  was  over  the  line  in 
Oxford  (Charlton  after  1754).  In  1795  there  were 
four  grist-mills  in  the  town ;  in  1737,  three ;  and  at 
the  present  time,  one — that  owned  by  Mr.  George 
Wight,  which  accommodates  this  and  the  borders  of 
adjoining  towns. 

Three  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  batting 
were  operated  in  this  town  in  1837  ;  at  the  present 
time,  none. 

A  tannery  was  established  near  the  site  of  the  first 
saw-mill  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hobbs,  a  native  of  Weston, 
and  a  member  of  "  The  Boston  Tea  Party,"  who  came 
to  this  town  about  1780.  Samuel  Hobbs  &  Sons, 
Josiah  Hobbs,  P.  B.  &  J.  B.  Johnson,  Southwick  & 
Tyler,  and  Nelson  Bennett  have  successively  owned 
and  operated  the  tannery.  The  business  has  been 
dropped  in  that  locality  and  the  buildings  are  taken 
away. 

The  "  Old  Tannery,"  at  Fiskdale,  was  established 
not  far  from  the  year  1780  by  Abner  Allen,  who  car- 
ried on  the  business  about  fifty  years.  Mr.  Liberty 
Allen  (living  1888),  grandson  of  Abner,  succeeded  to 
the  business  in  1830,  and  has  carried  it  on  fifty-eight 
years.  Henry  Allen,  father  of  Liberty,  was  a  pump- 
maker. 

Carriage  and  JTamess  Shop  at  the  Centre  Village. — 
Mr.  Henry  Haynes,  then  called  junior,  started  in  the 
business  here  in  March,  1834.  Mr.  Melvin  Haynes,  a 
brother,  was  admitted  a  partner  in  1844.  H.  &  M_ 
Haynes  continued  until  1861,  when  Melvin  sold  his 
interest  to  his  nephews,  Henry  D.  and  John  P.,  and 
the  firm  took  the  name  of  H.  Haynes  &  Sons.  John 
P.  sold  his  interest  in  1865,  and  the  final  letter  s  was 
taken  otF  the  firm-name.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed hiis  varied  from  one,  at  first,  to  fifteen  or  six. 
teen  at  the  highest.  Since  carriage-making,  in  later 
years,  has  gone  into  larger  concerns,  H.  Haynes  & 
Son  have  reduced  their  force,  and  confine  their  at- 
tention to  orders  and  repairing.  The  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  who  is  still  active,  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness fifty-four  years. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Business  at  the  Centre. — Elisha 
Southwick,  having  obtained  permission,  and  a  lease 
of  the  ground  from  the  town,  built  a  shoe-shop  on 
the  Common  in  1850,  and  went  into  business.  In 
1859  he  leased  to  Henry  Merrick  and  Charles  N. 
Allen,  but  soon  afterwards  bought  in,  and  when  Mr. 
Merrick  and  Mr.  Allen  left  the  firm,  continued  the 
business  alone  until  he  gave  it  up  to  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Morse,  about  1868.     Mr.   Hiram  Carter 


bought  an  interest  in  1869,  and  the  firm  of  Morse  & 
Carter  did  a  business  of  about  $120,000  a  year.  Mr. 
Carter  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Morse  went  on  alone  un- 
til the  business  was  closed,  about  1877. 

Mr.   Charles  N.   Allen,    after   leaving  the  firm  of 
Southwick  &  Allen,  did  a  large  business  on  the  oppo-       ,. 
site    side    of   the    Common.     He    operated    for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time   between  1865    and    1875, 
usually  doing  a  business  of  $100,000  a  year. 

At  Fiskdale. — Mr.  Emery  L.  Bates,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Judson  Smith,  began  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
business  about  1846.  The  firm  of  Sessions  Bates  & 
Co.  was  formed  about  1850,  and  did  a  business  which, 
at  the  maximum,  amounted  to  over  $300,000  a  year. 
The  firm  dissolved  before'  the  war,  and  Mr.  Bates 
continued  the  business  here.  His  trade  was  largely 
Southern,  and  the  cloud  of  the  Eebellion  covered 
about  S80,000  of  his  assets,  of  which  he  finally  rea- 
lized only  about  $10,000.  Mr.  Bates  then  discon- 
tinued the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  or- 
ganized the  Snell  Manufacturing  Company,  as  de- 
scribed in  another  place. 

The  Ladd's  Shop  Privilege. — Mr.  David  K.  Porter, 
in  the  spring  of  1836,  built  a  dam  across  the  ancient 
"  Sugar  Brook,"  exactly  where  the  "  Old  Springfield 
Road,"  which  was  opened  in  1635-38,  had  passed, 
and  flowed  what  was  known  to  the  wayfarer  along 
this  route,  before  the  settlement  of  the  town,  as 
"  Knotch  Meadow."  A  very  durable  and  valuable 
water-power  was  obtained,  it  being  situated  upon  the 
outlet  of  Walker  Pond,  which  is  improved  as  a 
reservoir.  Gibbs,  Tifl'any  &  Company,  composed  of 
Enoch  K.  Gibbs,  Brigham  Gibbs,  Lucian  Tifl'any  and 
Dr.  John  Seabury,  began  the  manufacture  of  pistols 
here  as  the  first  enterprise.  Town  &  Chaflee,  from 
Rhode  Island,  began  to  make  augers  and  bits  here 
in  1841,  the  first  made  in  this  town.  Mr.  Sumner 
Packard  began  to  make  awls  and  general  shoe-kit 
tools  in  1846,  and  was  succeeded  in  1855  by  Mr. 
Charles  Varney,  who  commenced  to  make  cutters 
and  dies  in  1857.  He  sold  to  F.  W.  &  H.  Slayton 
in  1863,  who  transferred  a  third  interest  to  Mr.  Noah 
D.  Ladd  in  1864,  and  the  whole  property  to  Ladd  & 
Wight  the  next  year.  In  1867  Mr.  Daniel  R.  Wight 
went  out,  and  Mr.  Ladd,  taking  his  son  Henry  J. 
into  the  business,  has  continued  under  the  firm-name 
of  N.  D.  Ladd  &  Son.  The  shop  was  burned  in 
June,  1878,  and  they  had  it  rebuilt  and  running 
in  sixty-one  days  after  the  fire.  They  manufac- 
tured shoe-knives,  awl-hafts  and  a  variety  of  small 
tools  until  about  1875 ;  since  that  time  they  have 
given  their  attention  principally  to  cutters  and  dies 
for  cutting  cloth,  paper,  rubber,  veneering,  leather, 
etc. 

At  Westville  there  is  to  be  seen  the  ruined  founda- 
tion of  an  old  mill ;  also  a  canal  and  a  broken-down 
dam.  This  is  thesite  of  the  first  cotton -factory  in  the 
town — including  Southbridge.  It  was  built  by  the 
Sturbridge  Manufacturing  Company  in  1812.     This 
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association  was  incorporated  the  5th  of  December, 

1811.  with  the  following  name*:  Rev.  Zenas  L.  Leon- 
ard, Stephen  Xewell,  Lieut.  John  Plimpton,  Moses 
Fiske,  Jephthah  Plimpton,  Ziba  Plimpton,  Moses 
Newell,  Eleazer  Rider,  Comfort  Freeman,  N'athaniel 
Rider,  Franklin  Rider. 

The  factory  building  was  thirty  feet  by  forty-five, 
and  three  stories  in   height,    with   preparations   for 
manufacturing  cotton  yarn.     The  mill  began  to  run 
for  the  company  in  the  fall  of  1S\'1,  and  continued  to 
run  with  profit  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  British 
manufactures  were  introduced  l»elow  the  cost  of  any  ; 
similar  production  in  these  States.     Southbridge  was  - 
set  off  in  1816,  and  although  the  factory  building  was  | 
on  theSturbridgesideof  the  river,  it  was  subsequently  ' 
owned   and  occupied  by  Southbridge  parties.     The 
mill  was  unoccupied  a  number  of  years  ;  then  it  was  • 
struck  by  lightning  and  burned  about  1SS2. 

CharUt  Hyde's  Bos-Shop  is  on  the  Quinebaug,  i 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  ruins  of  the  old  factorj'. 
This  mill  site  wai  first  utilized  for  a  saw-mill  owned 
by  Dea.  Ekiward  Foster  at  an  early  period,  and  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Plimpton  about 
1770,  who  had  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill  there.  The 
place  was  called  "  Plimpton's  Mills"  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years  or  more.  Stephen  Bracket  had  .■>  cotton- 
batting  mill  there;  then  it  was  "Bracket's  Mills.'' 
Pails  were  made  there  a  few  years.  Sawing  of  lum- 
ber, planing  and  matching,  and  the  making  of  pack- 
ing-boxes is  the  business  now  carried  on  there. 

Wight' t  MilU. — Above  the  box-shop  the  Quinebaug 
may  be  followed  nearly  two  miles  in  its  winding,  quiet 
course,  before  another  mill-site  is  found  ;  and  that 
was  originally  found  by  the  boys  who  followed  the 
path  the  cows  made  going  down  through  the  bushes 
to  drink.  The  river  ran  into  a  pocket  surrounded  'oy 
sand-hills,  and  had  to  go  back  and  flow  quietly  out 
at  the  door.  David  Wight,  Jr.,  built  a  dam  across 
the  door,  or  place  of  outflow,  dug  through  the  sand- 
bank and  made  a  canal  to  conduct  the  water  away 
down  throuih  the  meadow  to  the  river  again,  and  thus 
obtained  a  very  valuable  water-power,  which  has  been 
used  by  three  generations  of  his  descendants.  A 
grist-mill,  saw-mill,  planing  and  matching  is  the 
business  now  carried  on  there. 

Sndl  Manufacturing  Company' f  Workf. — In  179S-99, 
Mr.  Alpheus  Wight  excavated  a  canal  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  conducting  the  water  from  the  Quine- 
baug. where  a  dam  was  constructed,  to  a  convenient 
locality  near  "the  great  road."  and  established  a 
water-power  there,  which  has  been  of  great  public,  as 
well  as  private  utility.  In  his  day  it  was  utilized  for 
a  saw-mill,  a  grist-mill  and  a  fulliog-mill. 

The  manufacture  of  augers  and  bits  was  commenced 
at  Wight  Village,  in  the  eld  fulling-mill  building,  as 
early  as  lS4-'>,  by  Towne,  Snell  &  Co.  The  following 
year  Lauriston  Towne  went  out,  and  the  firm-name 
became  Smith.  Snell  &  Co.,  until  ISoO,  when  Lucius 
Snell  bought  out  Judson  Smith.     The  firm  was  then 


composed  of   Mr.   Melville  Soell,  and  two  of  his 

nephews,  Thomas  O.  Snell  and  Lucius,  and  took  the 
name  of  Snell  &  Bros.  The  old  mill  was  burned  in 
1852,  after  which  the  firm  bought  the  privilege  and 
built  the  first  stone  mill,  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty, 
two,  and  two  stories  in  height.  Then  Dea.  Thomas 
Snell,  the  father  of  Thomas  O.  and  Lucius,  sold  his 
shop  in  Ware  and  removed  his  business  to  Sturbridge, 
went  into  partnership  with  his  brother  and  two  sons, 
and  the  firm-name  was  changed  to  Snell  Bros.  They 
built  two  stone  mills  in  lS->3,  ime  thirty-six  by  forty- 
sis,  and  the  other  one  hundred  by  forty-five  feet ;  the 
latter  three  stories  in  height,  .\bout  seventy-five 
workmen  were  employed  in  1854. 

Deacon  Thomas  Snell  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Snell,  of  Ware,  who  originated  the  Snell  auger  and 
bit,  the  first  of  the  kind  made  in  this  country.  Thus, 
the  hereditary  skill  and  long-established  business 
(from  17901  being  transferred  to  this  locality,  when 
Mr.  Emery  L.  Bates,  of  this  town,  formed  a  copart- 
nership with  Me^Ts.  Clarke  &  Wilson,  an  old  hard- 
ware firm  in  New  York,  and  purchased  the  entire 
business  in  1862,  they  very  appropriately  took  the 
firm  name  of  The  Snell  Manufacturing  Company. 
Mr.  Bates  has  been  the  business  manager  to  the 
present  time.  In  1SS3  they  adde<l  the  bu.siness  of 
making  ship-augers,  of  which  there  is  but  one  other 
manufactory  in  this  country ;  and  with  improved 
machinery  and  skilled  mechanics  are  said  to  make 
the  finest  goods  in  the  world. 

It  is  now  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  and  employing  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  workmen,  manufacturing  auger-bit-»  and  car- 
bits,  millwright  and  nut  augers,  l>oring  machineo  and 
boring  machine  augers,  ship-builders'  augers  and  the 
various  kinds  of  augers  and  bits  used  for  power  ma- 
chines, producing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand annually. 

FisKPALE  Asn  FisKDALE  M1LI.S. —  Nehemiah 
Allen,  who  was  one  of  the  proprietors  and  drew  lands 
in  various  parts  of  the  town,  bought  of  Moses  .Mien, 
who  had  b«ught  ol  Shubael  Goram,  original  proprietor, 
the  '■  Dimick  Farm "  and  "  lot  No.  2-5,  west," 
adjoining  it  on  the  north,  now  known  as  the  "old 
Benson  place,"  and  also  lot  No.  37,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Liberty  Allen,  the  Fiskdale  Mills  (Taylor  Place)  and 
others,  whirh  bounded  said  "  Farm  "  on  the  west. 
The  south  line  of  Demick's  was  identical  with  the 
north  bounds  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Allen's  farm,  and  the 
eastward  the  same  as  the  west  line  of  J.  D.  Under- 
wood's and  D.  W.  Wight's  pasture-lands  on  the  hill, 
and  continued  the  same  course  after  crossing  the 
river,  northeastward  to  the  lot  25  west  above  men- 
tioned. The  line  last  described  was  between  the 
Salstonstal  and  Demick  "  Farms." 

Nehemiah  .-Mien  built  his  house  previous  to  1738, 
ujKm  the  site  oi  the  "o"d  .■^Uen  place."  northward  of 
the  Baptiiit  meeting-hou.se. 

In  the  second  generation   bis  son  John  remained 
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upon  the  homestead,  "  Captain  Jacob  "  had  the 
south  part  of  the  lot  No.  37,  and  the  grist-mill,  and 
originated  the  homestead  called  the  Taylor  Place. 
Abner  had  the  north  end  of  37,  and  built  the  house 
now  the  residence  of  his  grandson.  Liberty  Allen; 
also  originated  the  tanning  business  there. 

In  the  third  generation  Moses  Allen  succeeded  his 
father,  John  Allen,  on  the  original  homestead,  having 
for  a  farm  that  part  of  Demick's  north  of  the  river. 
Dr.  Abraham  Allen  had  the  real  estate  of  his  father, 
Captain  Jacob,  and  Henry  succeeded  Abner. 

These  men  of  the  third  generation  had  become  old, 
their  family  had  had  peaceable  possession  and  quitt 
for  over  ninety  years,  when  two  brothers,  Henry  and 
Josiah  J.  Fiske,  sons  of  David,  of  Fiske  Hill,  and 
grandsons  of  Henry  (see  grantees),  bought  Moses 
Allen's  farm,  erected  the  first  factory  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  village  that  bears  their  name.  Moses 
Allen's  farm  was  deeded  to  Henry  and  Josiah  J.  Fiske 
in  1826.  Hon.  Josiah  J.  Fiske  was  a  lawyer  residing 
in  Wrentham,  but  was  largely  interested  in  the 
Quinebaug  Company,  the  first  company  formed  for 
operating  at  this  point  on  the  Quinebaug  River. 
Henry  Fiske  became  resident  proprietor  here  and 
erected  the  first  brick  mill  and  a  suitable  number  of 
tenement  houses  in  1827-28,  and  to  him  is  due  the 
credit  of  performing  the  pioneer  work  of  founding 
this  village.  The  dimensions  of  this  first  cotton-mill 
were  eighty-four  feet  by  forty,  and  five  stories  high. 
It  was  put  in  operation  in  May,  1829,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Harvey  Hartshcrne,  of 
Wrentham.  The  Quinebaug  Company  constructed 
the  upper  dam  in  a  thorough  manner  and  began  the 
erection  of  the  "'stone  mill  "  in  1834.  Henry  Fiske 
retired  from  the  concern,  and  the  old  Quinebaug 
Company  was  merged  in  the  Sturbridge  Cotton-Mills, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1835  with  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  v.-as  through  the  efforts, 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Hon.  Josiah  J.  Fiske 
that  the  Sturbridge  Cotton-Mills  Company  was 
formed  and  the  construction  of  these  mills  carried  to 
completion.  After  the  retirement  of  his  brother,  he 
gave  more  of  his  personal  attention  to  affairs  here, 
residing  here  more  or  less,  and  died  at  Fiskdale  in 
1838.  These  first  mills  had  ten  thousand  .spindles 
and  two  hundred  looms.  Mr.  Simeon  A.  Drake  was 
the  agent  from  1832  to  1854,  followed  by  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Whiting. 

In  1859  Mr.  James  C.  Fisk,  of  Cambridge,  was 
chosen  treasurer,  and  assumed  charge  of  these  mills, 
with  Mr.  Bowers  .S.  Chace  as  agent.  Mr.  Fisk  held 
the  oflice  of  treasurer  until  his  death,  in  1885.  The 
corporate  name  of  the  Sturbridge  Cotton-Mills  was 
changed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  18()9  to  Fisk- 
dale Mills;  and  an  increase  of  capital  stock  to  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  authorized. 

When  the  property  first  came  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  James  C.  Fisk  the  buildings  were  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  filled  with  old  and  worn-out 


machinery.  The  corporation  houses  were  in  equally 
as  bad  shape,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  mills 
and  village  was  that  of  a  run-down  and  worn-out  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  Fisk  tore  down  the  old  mills  and  built  new  ones ; 
put  in  new  machinery,  remodeled  the  houses, — and 
to-day  the  village  of  Fiskdale  stands  as  a  monument 
to  the  energy  and  success  of  this  man  who  has  made 
it  as  pretty,  healthy  and  successful  a  factory  village 
as  can  be  found;  with  its  large  and  well-built  mills, 
comfortable  and  neat  houses,  well-kept  yards,  and 
large  farms,  keeping  some  forty  head  of  stock  and 
twelve  horses,  it  can  well  be  called  a  model  village. 

The  Fiskdale  Mills  property  consi-sts  in  part  of  two 
mills,  the  machinery  of  which  is  operated  by  one  Her- 
cules wheel  of  400  horse-power,  and  one  of  250  horse- 
power. These  mills  run  34,000  spindles,  and  800 
looms;  using  some  6000  pounds  of  cotton  daily;  pro- 
ducing some  ten  and  a  quarter  million  yartls  of  64x64 
standard  print  cloths  in  a  year. 

Mr.  James  L.  Fisk,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  C. 
Fisk,  is  now  (1888)  president  of  the  company;  Mr.  C. 
Curry,  the  treasurer,  and  Mr.  O.  B.  Truesdell  the 
agent. 

Agricultuiie. — As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  "Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,"  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  State  a  series  of 
questions  relative  to  the  then  existing  condition  of 
agriculture.  In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety mention  is  made  that  replies  had  been  received 
from  "Sturbridge,  where  there  is  a  Society."  Auto- 
graph replies,  written  in  the  blank  spaces  between  the 
printed  questions,  are  under  the  name  of  Erasmus 
Babbitt,  and  the  pamphlet  bears  the  date  of  1800. 
Mr.  Babbitt  reports  a  medium-sized  farm  in  Stur- 
bridge to  be  "1.30  acres,  divided:  one-third  pasture — 
one-fifth  mowing — one-fifteenth  tillage — one- thirtieth 
orchard  and  one-third  woodland;  the  orchards  are 
generally  increasing  and  yield  a  competent  supply  of 
cider."  That  "this  farm  will  keep  15  head  of  neat 
cattle,  2  horses,  and  15  sheep."  "All  the  coarse  fod- 
der and  meadow  hay  is  fed  to  the  cattle  in  the  yards." 
"Provender  is  little  used  except  for  horses  that  work 
hard,  or  creatures  fatting."  On  this  medium  farm 
"about  7  acres  are  planted  or  sown  to  grain."  "Aver- 
age crop  of  corn  is  25  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre;"  po- 
tatoes, "  130  to  150  bushels  to  the  acre" — "12  or  15 
bushels  for  seed,"  and  "  the  largest  are  thought  to  be 
best."  "About  J  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  is  planted  on 
a  medium  farm."  We  have  the  rose-back  species  of 
swine  of  the  largest  kind — killed  twenty  months  old, 
weigh  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  The  product 
of  a  cow,  all  the  cream  being  churned,  is  seventy 
pounds  of  butter,  and  about  as  many  pounds  of  skim- 
cheese  can  be  made  from  the  same  cow. 

The  foregoing  presents  the  main  points  of  the  re- 
plies to  the  questions  of  the  Massachusetts  Society, 
of  Erasmus  Babbitt,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  then  residing  in 
this  town  and  probably  an  officer  of  that  early  Agri- 
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ciilturul  Society  of  Sturbridge,  of  which  we  have  no 
further  uccount. 

Tlie  present  iigriculturiil  comlition  of  the  town  may 
be  iiidicatcd  by  the  foHowin!;  extracts  from  the  census 
of  Massachusett-s,  rejiort  of  18.S5: — Amount  of  bind, 
cultivated,  uncultivated  and  woodland,  19,111  acres; 
cultivated  land,  KJ  per  cent.;  uncultivated,  40  per 
cent. ;  woodland,  44  per  cent.  Number  of  farms,  145 ; 
average  si/.e,  131  acres;  number  of  farms  reported 
over  one  acre  and  under  two,  1 ;  over  three  and  under 
four,  4;  over  live  and  under  ten,  8;  over  ten  and  under 
liftcen,  .');  over  tiftccii  and  under  twenty,  5;  over 
twenty  and  under  thirty,  9;  over  thirty  and  under 
forty,  8;  over  forty  and  under  filty,  (!;  over  fifty  and 
under  sixty,  7;  over  sixty  and  under  seventy,  4;  over 
^*eventy  and  under  eighty,!!;  over  eighty  and  under 
ninety,  8;  over  ninety  and  under  one  hundred,  19; 
(iver  one  hundred  and  under  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
J'.i;  over  one  huiulrcd  and  tilty  and  under  two  hun- 
dred, 1.3;  over  two  hundred  and  under  three  hundred, 
8;  over  three  hundred  and  under  four  hundred,  4; 
over  eight  hundred  and  under  nine  hundred,  1.  Ag- 
gregate value  of  these  14.")  farms: — Land,  $262,930; 
buildings,  s;219,103;  machines,  implements,  etc.,  $19,- 
•  lil;  dome.-tic  animals,  etc.,  $oO,7Sl ;  fruit  trees  and 
■  ines,  $11,377.  The  total  yearly  product  from  these 
i.irms  amounts  to  !?l2;),lij2.  Farms  owned,  123;  hired, 
13;  on  shares,  r>;  not  given,  4 — total,  145.  Number 
of  persons  owning  or  having  charge  of  farms : — Males, 
159;  females,  8;  farm  laborers,  86. 

FitrmatioH  of  the  Second  Agricultural  Society  of  Stiir- 
hridge. — An  informal  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  .T.  N.  Chamberlain,  October  31, 184.3. 
anil  Maj.  S.  A.  Drake  was  called  to  the  chair.  It  was 
voted  to  hold  an  exhibition,  November  8th,  on  the 
Common.  Three  were  appointed  to  "extend  and  give 
notice  over  the  town  in  general."  The  exhibition  was 
held  as  appointed,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  No- 
vember loth,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws.  At  another  adjourned  meeting, 
November  27th,  a  constitution  containing  eight  arti- 
cles was  adopted,  and  the  following  list  of  officers 
chosen,  viz.: — ['resident, S.  A.Drake;  Vice-President, 
Caleb  Weld,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Benj.  D.  Hyde;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  A.  M.  Merrick;  Treasurer,  Benj. 
lUillock;  Directors,  Thos.  Merrick,  John  Boyden, 
David  Wight,  A.  P.  Taylor,  Peter  Belknap,  Geo.  V. 
(-'orey,  Simeon  Hooker,  Samuel  Hobbs,  S.  F.  Marsh. 

Out  of  this  was  evcdved  the  Worcester  South  Agri- 
cultural Society,  incorporated  in  1854,  "for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  by 
premiums  and  other  means  in  the  town  of  Sfurbridge, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester."  The  fine  park  of  this 
society,  containing  the  buildings  and  conveniences 
for  a  first-class  fair,  the  whole  plant  being  valued  at 
upwards  of  $16,000,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  this 
town. 
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Temim.etox  is  in  the  extreme  northerly  portion  of 
Worcester  County,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  tier 
of  towns  from  the  Nexv  Hampshire  line.  Uoyalstou 
lies  next  it  on  the  nortliHcst,  and  Winchendon 
on  the  norlhea>t.  (iardner,  whose  territory  was 
taken  partly  from  this  town,  lies  on  the  eastern 
side.  Hubbardston  lies  to  the  southwest,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  straight  boundary  line.  Phil- 
lipstou,  originally  a  part  of  this  towu,  extends  com- 
pletely along  the  western  side.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  town  is  about  eight  miles.  It  varies  in  breadth 
from  about  three  miles  in  the  northerly  portion  to 
five  miles  in  the  middle  and  smitherly  portions.  It 
contains  from  nineteen  to  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
surface.  The  town  lies  fifteen  miles  west  of  Fitch- 
burg,  twenty-six  miles  northwesterly  from  Worcester 
and  sixty-live  miles  from  Boston.  It  is  in  latitude 
42'  32'  north  and  longitude  72°  5'  west  from  London. 
Templelon  is  situated  on  a  high  elevation.  Tlie 
village  at  the  centre  of  the  town  is  not  less  than 
twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some 
hills  rise  even  higher  than  that.  There  is  an  elevated 
plateau  reaching  from  Wachusett  Mountain,  in  the 
central  part  of  Worcester  County,  to  Monadnock,  in 
Southern  New  Hampshire.  This  town  lies  on  the 
western  edge  of  this  plateau,  where  it  begins  to  slope 
toward  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  as  the  eastern  side  of 
the  plateau  slopes  toward  the  Merrimac.  There  are 
no  mountainous  elevations  in  the  town,  although  the 
whole  surface  is  hilly.  The  hills  are  rounded  mas8e..>, 
usually  fertile  to  ihesunimit.  The  crests  of  some  of 
these  hills  ami  ridges  command  extensive  views  of 
the  surrounding  country,  !is  from  Dolbear  Hill,  near 
the  village  at  the  centre  of  the  town.  Mine  llill,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  from  the  high  ridges 
of  land  in  the  soutberu  and  also  in  the  northwestern 
parts  of  the  town.  It  is  a  notable  feature  of  this  por- 
tion of  Worcester  County  that  it  lies  in  long  ridges  or 
swells  of  land  extending  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
line,  with  corresponding  valleys  between.  Roads 
running  north  and  south  liiid  locations  quite  nearly 
level ;  but  running  I'ast  and  west  it  is  one  continuous 
course  of  up  hill  anil  down.  The  Ware  Kiver  Rail- 
road finds  easy  grades  through  one  of  these  valleys. 
The  situation  of  this  town,  just  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  plateau,  brings  it  just  barely  within  the 
Connecticut  River  basin,  intn  which  river  all  of  its 
surplus  waters  flow.  The  towns  lying  next  easterly 
of  this,  send  a  portion  of  their  waters  into  the  Mer- 
rimac. The  largest  stream  of  water  in  town  is  Otter 
I  River.    This  stream  has  its  sources  in  Hubbardston 
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and  Gardner,  flows  through  the  southeasterly  portion 
of  this  town,  and  the  southwesterly  part  of  Gardner, 
forms  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  towns  for 
some  distance,  then  flows  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
through  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  yielding  an 
abundant  water-power  at  the  villages  of  Otter  River 
and  Baldwinville.  Just  outside  of  this  town  it  unites 
with  Miller's  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Connecticut. 
Otter  River  has  several  tributaries  in  this  town.  Mill 
Brook,  with  several  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of 
water,  furnishes  several  water  privileges  at  P<irtridge- 
villeand  East  Templeton.  Trout  Brook,  with  several 
mill  privileges,  flows  in  a  direct  northerly  course 
through  one  of  the  valleys  and  falls  into  Otter  River 
a  little  below  Baldwinville.  Beaver  Brook  flows  in  a 
northerly  course  through  another  of  the  valleys  in 
the  extreme  westerly  part  of  the  town,  falling  into 
Miller's  River  near  South  Royalston.  There  were 
formerly  tivo  saw-mills  on  thin  brook.  There  are 
several  small  tributarie-fof  Otter  River,  some  of  which 
have  in  the  past  furnished  mill-sites.  The  Burnshirt 
River  drains  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  town  and 
furnishes  several  mill  privileges.  This  stream  falls 
into  Ware  River,  and  thence  by  way  of  the  Chicopee 
River  reaches  the  Connecticut.  On  these  various 
streams  there  are  not  less  than  thirty-five  mill-sites, 
the  water-power  of  which  has  at  some  time  been 
turned  to  practical  use.  But  some  of  them  have  in 
later  times  been  given  up. 

Several  neighboring  towns,  whose  situation  is  much 
like  our  own,  have  their  surface  dotted  with  natural 
ponds,  forming  an  attractive  feature  in  the  landscape. 
The  artificial  pond  is  suggestive  only  of  utility  ;  the 
natural  pond  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  eye.  This  town  has  only  two  natural 
ponds,  and  both  are  of  small  size.  Snake  Pond 
is  in  the  extreme  easterly  part  of  the  town,  lying 
partly  in  Gardner;  Cook  Pond  is  in  the  southerly 
part  of  the  town,  small  in  area,  and  with  no  attractive 
features.  The  artificial  ponds,  for  the  mill  privileges 
and  reservoirs,  are  numerous  and  scattered  over  the 
town. 

The  soil  of  this  town  is  not  sterile;  neitliercan  it  be 
called  fertile.  It  yields  fair  crops  when  replenished 
by  fertilizing  material  and  stimulated  to  activity  by 
the  energetic  hand  of  the  owner.  But  the  land  is  not 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  we  cannot  compete  with  West- 
ern States  in  the  i>roduction  of  oats  and  corn.  The 
usual  agricultural  products  are  raised  here  in  moder- 
ate quantities.  Gra^s  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
product.  The  fruits  are  not  produced  in  abundance 
here.  The  peach  does  not  thrive.  The  season  is 
hardly  long  enough  for  the  grape.  Apples  are  pro- 
duced in  moderate  quantities,  but  not  nearly  enough 
for  the  home  supply.  The  white  pine  is  the  most 
abundant  of  the  forest  trees.  Spruce  and  hemlock 
are  common,  and  also  maple,  birch  and  beech.  The 
oak  and  the  ash  are  not  so  often  found,  and  chestnut 
trees  have  become  quite  rare.     The  American  larch, 


sometimes  known  as  tamarack,  and  the  hard  pine 
grow  in  some  localities.  The  black  cherry,  leverwood, 
hornbeam,  poplar,  basswood  and  balsam  are  found  in 
small  quantities.  The  elm  is  rarely  found,  except 
where  it  has  been  set  out  as  a  shade-tree.  The  poison 
dogwood  is  found  in  some  of  our  forests,  and  the  usual 
wild  shrubs  grow  in  abundance — the  laurel,  common 
alder,  black  alder,  withewood,  sumac  and  hazel. 
Doubtless  the  town  at  its  first  settlement  was  densely 
wooded.  We  read  from  time  to  time  in  the  Pro- 
prietors' Records  of  their  sending  persons  "  to  burn  the 
woods."  An  important  product  in  the  early  times  was 
the  potash  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  the  burned 
trees. 

Templeton  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  17G2.  Its 
population  at  different  periods  has  been  as  follows  : 
In  1765,  including  Phillipston,  .348  ;  in  1776,  inclu- 
ding Phillipston,  1016  ;  in  1790,  after  Phillipston  was 
set  ofl;  950 ;  in  1800,  1068  ;  in  1810,  1205 ;  in  1820, 
1331;  in  1830,  1552;  in  1840,1776;  in  1850,  2173  ; 
in  1860,  2816  ;  in  1870,  2802  ;  in  1880,  2789  ;  in  1885, 
2627.  Of  this  last  number  in  the  census  of  1885, 
1302  were  males,  1325  were  females ;  2293  were 
native  born,  and  334  were  foreign  born. 

The  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  town  in  the 
year  1800  was  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars ;  in  1840  it  was  somewhat  less  than  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  in  1887  it  was  a  little 
over  one  million  dollars.  According  to  the  assessor's 
lists  for  the  year  1887,  there  were  in  the  town  592 
dwelling-houses,  429  horses  and  450  cows.  The 
number  of  polls  taxed  was  788 ;  the  number  of  legal 
voters  in  1888  was  569. 

Templeton  has  its  population  gathered  chiefly  in 
the  four  principal  villages.  Each  of  these  villages 
has  a  post-ofiice  and  a  hotel  ;  each  has  one  or  more 
churches  and  stores  ;  each  has  a  public  hall ;  and, 
beginning  with  the  year  1887,  each,  with  a  portion  of 
the  contiguous  territory,  constitutes  a  voting  precinct 
for  the  purposes  of  the  State  election.  The  Centre 
village  is  at  the  summit  of  one  of  the  high  ridges  of 
land  of  which  this  region  is  made  up.  Here  the  first 
houses  were  built ;  here  was  the  meeting-house  of  the 
olden  time  ;  here  was  the  public  Common,  serving  as 
a  military  training  field  and  muster-ground.  The 
militia  of  this  and  the  neighboring  towns  gathered 
here  for  the  autumnal  muster.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  common  is  the  town  hall.  Near  by  is  the 
Unitarian  Church  and  chapel.  On  the  east  is  the 
brick  building  of  the  Boynton  Public  Library. 
Next  is  the  Trinitarian  Church  edifice.  Opposite'  is 
the  location  of  the  summer  school  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Stone,  of  Boston.  At  the  south  end  of  the  Common 
Mr.  Percival  Blndgett  keeps,  in  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  and  variety,  the  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
dry  goods  and  groceries  usual  in  a  country  store. 
Mr.  J.  0.  Winch  deals  in  boots  and  shoes.  For 
several  years  the  hotel,  now  burned,  was  kept  by 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Ellis.     Miss  Delia  Damon  manages 
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the  affairs  of  the  post-oflSce.  Westerly  of  the  village 
i»  tlie  station  of  the  Ware  River  Railroad.  Near  it 
is  an  establisiiment  for  painting  and  tinishiog  lurni- 
ture,  carried  on  by  Messi-s.  Kilner  &  Hourn.  On 
Trout  IJroolt,  near  by,  Messrs.  Ilourn,  lladley  A:  Co. 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  maiiulacturc  of  pine 
and  ash  furniture. 

Two  miles  easterly  of  Tenipleton  Centre,  and  well 
toward  the  borders  of  the  town,  is  the  village  of  lOasi 
Tenipleton.  The  Methodist  Church  has  its  location 
here.  And  here  also  is  Memorial  Hall  ,  on  whose 
walls  are  two  marble  tablets  bearing  the  names  of 
those  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  War. 
Ericsson  Post,  No.  lUD,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  has  its  place  of  meeting  in  this  building. 
There  is  a  co-operative  store   in  its  lower  story.     Mr. 


F.  L.  Sargeant  is  the  postmaster  of  the  village,  and  | 
has  a  grocery  store.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wright  keeps  a  i 
hotel  and  livery  stable,  and  has  a  miscellaneous 
business  liesides.  Mill  Brook  runs  directly  through 
this  village  and  furnishes  abundant  w.tter-power. 
Three  shops  on  the  upper  part  of  this  stream  have 
been  burned  within  a  few  years.  A  little  farther 
down  the  stream  is  the  factory  of  Mr.  Chester  N.  John- 
son, who  makes  children's  carts  and  wagons  in  large 
variety  and  quantity.  The  next  factory  is  that  of  the 
sons  of  T.  T.  Greenwood,  who  are  largely  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture.  They  have  a  furniture 
store  at  Gardner.  Chairs  are  manufactured  at  the 
lowest  mill  on  the  stream  by  the  East  Tem|)leton 
Co-operative  Chair  Company,  a  prosperous  organiza- 
tion of  several  mechanics  of  the  village,  which  has 
carried  on  business  here  for  several  years. 

The  village  of  t)tter  River  is  in  the  northeasterly 
part  of  the  town,  about  three  miles  from  the  Centre 
village.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Fitchbiirg  Railroad. 
There  is  a  public  hall  in  connection  with  the  school- 
house.  St.  Martin's  Church,  Catholic,  is  in  this  vil- 
lage. Frederick  Warner  is  the  postmaster  and  keeps 
a  store.  Francis  Leiand  has  built  a  large  brick  store 
on  the  site  of  the  former  hotel,  and  keeps  groceries, 
dry  goods  and  miscellaneous  articles  in  great  variety. 
Otter  River  furnishes  water-power,  ou  which  are  three 
factories,  two  of  which  are  owned  by  the  Hon.  Rufus 
S.  Frost,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  are  occupied  with 
spinning  for  his  other  factories  elsewhere ;  the  third 
has  always  been  a  woolen-factory.  Messrs.  Lord, 
Stone  &  Co.  make  a  great  many  stoves,  and  send  out 
agents  to  sell  them  in  various  parts  of  New  England. 
There  are  two  brick-yards  at  this  part  of  the  town. 
One  has  been  .somewhat  recently  established.  The 
other  was  for  many  years  carried  on  by  Mr.  Horatio 
N.  Dyer,  and  more  recently  by  his  son,  Charles  C. 
Dyer.  The  annual  product  at  this  yard  has  recently 
been  one  and  a  half  million  of  bricks. 

Baldwinville  is  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town, 
well  toward  the  Winchendon  line  and  about  four 
miles  from  the  Centre  village.  It  has  excellent 
railroad  facilities,  being  situated  at  the  junction  of 


the  Ware  River  Railroad  with  the  Fitchburg.  The 
Baptist  Church  and  the  (ioodell  Memorial  Church 
are  both  in  this  village.  There  is  also  a  public  hall, 
named  Union  Hall.  George  E.  Bryant  is  postmaster 
of  the  village.  For  several  years  Mr.  ( ieorge  Par- 
tridge has  been  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel.  The 
Tenipleton  Savings  Bank  has  its  place  of  business 
in  this  village.  Mr.  Louis  Leiand  has  kept  a  store 
at  the  "  Lee"  stand  in  this  village  since  1870,  keep- 
ing a  sup[)ly  of  dry  goods, groceries  and  miscellaneous 
articles.  In  the  t.'ady  &  Brooks  block,  near  the 
railroad  bridge,  Mr.  C.  S.  Dickin.son  keeps  drugs  and 
medicines  and  a  slock  of  furnishing  goods  in  one 
store,  and  Messrs.  C.  S.  Dickinson  &  Co.  keep 
groceries  in  an  adjoining  store,  in  one  portion  of 
which  IS  the  post-office.  Supplies  of  coal  are  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Evans  &  Bowker.  Otter  River 
flows  directly  through  the  village  and  furnishes  a 
liberal  supply  of  water-i>ower,  which  is  industriously 
used.  The  sho|)  at  the  uppermost  privilege  is  owned 
and  occu|)ied  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Day  &  Co.,  in  the 
manufacture  of  chairs.  A  portion  of  the  water-power 
here  is  used  to  turn  the  machinery  of  the  ))aper-mill, 
where  sheathing,  roofing  aud  fire-proof  paper  is  man- 
ufactured by  Mr.  H.  M.  Small,  formerly  Small,  Gould 
&  Co.  Mr.  George  A.  Brooks  is  a  contractor  and 
builder,  as  well  as  a  dealer  in  lumber.  Following 
down  the  river,  we  come  to  what  wiw  formerly  known 
as  the  "  Red  Mill."  Here  the  Waite  Chair  Company 
manufacture  children's  chairs  in  a  variety  of  patterns 
and  with  various  ingenious  devices  for  changing  their 
form  and  rolling  them  about.  At  the  "  Lower  mill  " 
chairs  of  varicms  patternsare  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
D.  L.  Thompson  &  Son.  Ou  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Messrs.  Baker  &  Wilson  manufacture  children's 
wagons  and  carts  at  the  lower  shop,  and  carry  on  an 
extensive  business  of  grinding  and  selling  corn  at  the 
upper  shop,  formerly  known  as  the  "  Hat-shop." 
There  is  a  machine-shop  near  the  railroad  bridge  in 
which  William  E.  Nichols  manufactures  band-saw 
machines  aud  chair  machinery  of  various  kinds  and 
does  other  machinist's  work.  Messrs.  Holinan  & 
Harris  have  built  a  new  shop  in  the  northerly  part  of 
the  village,  close  by  the  railroad.  They  use  steam- 
power  only,  and  make  large  c|uaiitities  of  pails,  buckets 
and  other  wooden-ware.  This  account  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  village  would  not  be  complete  without 
mentioning  an  enterprise  in  which  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Hosiner  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Lund  are  separately  engaged. 
Each  has  a  green-house,  heated  by  steam,  in  which 
cucumbers  are  raised  during  the  winter,  and  arc  ready 
in  the  very  early  sjiring  for  the  New  York  and  Boston 
markets,  to  which  they  are  daily  sent. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TEMPLETON— { Continued.') 

Grant  of  the  Township— TJte  Proprietors — Early  Settlements — Old  Houses — 

Inmrporalioii :  Timplelon,  i'//iHi>«'""— ':'' ''/   7?.-;..r;-i„.._«/i/«  Itehi- 

tious — PijWkul  Parties. 

The  lands  lying  in  this  region  wcro  regarded  as  the 
])roperty  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts.  They 
were  granted  to  persons  with  a  view  to  the  promotion 
of  the  settlement  of  the  country  rather  than  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Province.  There 
were  many  persons  in  the  towns  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Province  who  had  rendered  military  service  in 
the  war  against  the  Narragansett  Indians,  which 
terminated  in  1(375,  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  Promises  had  been  made  to  the  sol- 
diers in  these  wars  that  they  should  receive  gratuities 
in  land  in  addition  to  their  wages  ;  but  for  fifty  years 
these  promises  had  remained  unfulfilled.  The  soldiers 
who  survived  and  the  heirs  of  others  urged  their 
claims  and  finally,  June  15,  1728,  the  General  Court 
recognized  their  claims  by  granting  to  them  two  town- 
ships, each  six  miles  square.  A  convention  of  those 
who  brought  forward  their  claims  met  at  Cambridge 
in  1730.  At  that  meeting  the  number  of  those  who 
presented  claims  was  much  greater  than  had  been 
expected.  Thomas  Tileston,  Esq.,  and  others  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  request  the  General  Court 
to  grant  more  townships.  This  petition  was  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  voted  that  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons whose  claims  shall  be  allowed  by  this  court  may 
be  allowed  a  township  of  six  miles  square.  The  con- 
currence of  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  was 
necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  grant.  The  House  of 
Representatives  sent  to  the  Council  a  message  setting 
forth  earnestly  and  eloquently  the  valor  and  merit  of 
the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Narragansett  expedition 
and  calling  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  fact 
that  a  "  proclamation  was  made  to  the  army,  in  the 
name  of  the  government,  when  they  were  mustertd 
on  Dedhain  Plain,  where  they  began  their  march,  that 
if  they  played  the  man,  took  the  fort  and  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  the  Narragansett  country,  they  should 
have  a  gratuity  in  land  beside  their  wages."  Addi- 
tional lists  of  claimants  were  afterwards  brought  in 
making  the  full  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  whose 
claims  were  allowed  eight  hundred  and  forty  persons. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  lay  out  five  more  tracts 
of  land  in  some  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the 
Province,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  General 
Court.  The  grantees  were  also  ordered  to  meet  within 
six  months  to  make  choice  of  committees  to  regulate 
each  pro|)ricty  or  township  which  was  to  be  held  and 
enjoyed  by  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  grantees  in 
equal  proportion.  The  grantees  of  each  township 
were  to  pass  such  rules  and  orders  as  to  oblige  them 


to  settle  sixty  families,  with  a  learned  minister,  within 
the  space  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant. 
The  grantees  chose  such  committees  June  6,  1733. 

The  Pkopeietors  of  the  Township. — Each  of 
the  townships  granted  by  the  General  Court  to  soldiers 
of  the  Narragansett  Indian  War  seems  to  have  borne 
the  name  Narragansett,  with  a  number  attached  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Some  of  these 
townships  seem  to  have  been  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  neighboring  town  of  Westminster  was  Narragan- 
sett Number  2.  Templeton  was,  until  the  time  of  its 
incorporation,  known  as  Narragansett  Number  G. 
The  proprietors  of  this  township  seem  first  to  have 
drawn  a  township  somewhere  in  New  Hampshire,  as 
at  their  first  meeting  they  voted  to  accept  of  the  town- 
ship "on  the  back  of  Rutland,  in  lieu  of  the  town- 
ship assigned  us,  west  of  Ponocook  and  Suncook." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  township 
Narragansett  Number  G,  was  ou  October  19,  1733, 
at  the  tavern  of  Jonathan  Ball,  in  Concord,  Mass. 
They  chose  Samuel  Chandler,  Jonas  Houghton  and 
John  Longley  as  a  committee  to  lay  out  a  township 
"  on  the  back  of  Rutland,  if  the  land  there  be  aconi- 
adable."  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
December  3d,  they  voted  to  accept  of  the  township. 
A  survey  of  the  township  was  made  by  Jonas  Hough- 
ton, and  a  plot  of  the  same  was  returned  to  Ihe  General 
Court,  which  was  accepted  by  that  body  in  February, 
1734.  A  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  April 
1,  1734,  when  they  chose,  Jonas  Houghton,  John 
Longley  and  Joseph  FasseCt  a  committee  "to  finish 
the  lines  of  the  township,  and  burn  the  woods  from 
time  to  time  until  further  orders;"  they  also  voted 
that  a  tax  often  shillings  should  be  paid  by  each  pro- 
prietor. 

The  first  step  towards  making  a  division  of  the  land 
of  the  town  among  the  proprietors  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Concord,  October  30,  1734.  At  that 
meeting  it  was  "voted  that  the  township  be  laid  out 
in  part  as  soon  as  may  be.  Voted  that  there  be  laid 
out  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  forty-acre  lots  of  the 
best  of  the  upland.  Voted  that  Samuel  Chandler, 
Captain  James  Jones,  Mr.  Joshua  Richardson,  John 
Longley  and  Joseph  Fassett  be  a  committee  to  lay 
out  the  lots  above-mentioned.  Voted  that  the  lots  be 
made  as  equal  as  may  be,  and  in  as  regular  form  and 
as  compact  as  the  land  will  allow  of.  Voted  that  said 
committee  order  loni/s  (roads),  and  where  the  meeting- 
house and  the  three  public  lots  shall  be,  and  to  order 
land  for  a  burying-place  and  for  a  training-place,  and 
for  other  public  use,  according  to  their  best  discre- 
tion." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  land  for  the  public  use  was 
provided  for  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  even  before 
the  settlement  of  the  town.  In  accordance  with  the 
preceding  vote,  the  committee  proceeded  to  lay  out 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  forty-acre  lots — 
house-lots  these  were  called — one  for  each  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  owners  of  the  township,  and  the 
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three  public  lots,  of  which  one  was  for  the  support  of 
schools,  one  for  the  first  minister,  and  one  f<ir  the 
support  of  the  ministry.  The  committee  employed 
surveyors,  and  spent  about  thirty  days  in  the  work  of 
surveying  the  lots. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Concord,  January  24,   1735  1 
(old  style),  the  lots  were  distributed  among  the  pro- 
prietors  by  a  chance  drawing.    Any  proprietor  who 
did  not  like  his  lot  was  permitted  to  drop  it  and  take  ' 
an  eipial  amount  in  the  undivided  land,  provided  he  - 
did  so  within  a  given  time.   The  full  list  of  the  names 
of  the  original  proprietoi-s,  with  the  numlK  is  of  the 
lots  which  fell  to  each,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  book 
of  Proprietors'  Records.     Very  few  of  these  original 
owners  of  the  lots  in  the  township  ever  settled  here. 
Their  lots  were  sold  to  others.  I 

It  was  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  the  township  by  ; 
the  General  Court  th.it  .sixty  families  should  be  settled 
on  as  many  lots  within  seven  years.     But  settlers  did 
not  rapidly  come  in.     In  1737  the  proprietors  voted 
that   the  owners  of  si.xty  of  the   lots,  designated  by 
drawing   numbers,  should  pay  into  the  treasury  the 
sum  of  twelve  pounds  each,  old  tenor,  and  that  the  i 
other  sixty  lots  should  be  settled  within  three  years,  ' 
and   that  each   proprietor  who  settled  his  lot  should 
receive  a  bounty  of  eight  pounds.     In  1743  an  addi- 
tional bounty  of  twelve  pounds  was  offered  to  each  of 
the  first  ten   families  who,  before  Septemlier  1,  1744, 
would  build  a  "good  dwelling-house  and  inhabit  the  : 
same,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  the  Great  and  General 
Court."     Buc  a  war  between   France  atid   England 
came  on.  and  the  Indians  acted  as  alliesof  the  Krcnch, 
and  the  whole  colony  was  so  disturbed  that  all  thought 
of  settling  new  townships  was  given  up.     However, 
peace  came  in  1749. 

The  first  meeting  of  proprietors  held  within  the 
township  was  on  October  6,  1742,  on  "  Kidge  Hill," 
supposed  to  be  near  where  the  Partridgeville  School, 
house  now  stands.  A  contract  was  made  with  Samuel 
Sheldon  to  build  a  saw-mill,  but  he  failed  to  build  one. 
Another  contract  was  made  with  James  Sinionds, 
Reuben  Richardson  and  Oliver  Richardson.  It  is 
believed  that  they  built  a  mill  in  1743,  on  the  site  now 
owned  by  .V.  S.  Hodge.  A  meeting  of  proi>rietors 
was  held  in  1744,  and  alter  that  no  meeting  was  held 
until  September  20,  1749,  when  they  again  met  on 
"  Ridge  Hill,"  in  the  township. 

\  meeting  was  held  May  9,  1750,  "  at  the  meeting- 
house place,"  in  the  township,  and  it  was  voted  to 
divide  the  meadow  land.  Four  ai-res,  in  the  middling 
sort  of  the  meadow,  was  taken  as  the  standard  or 
ipiantity  .issigned  to  each  proprietor.  John  Whit- 
comb  and  Charles  Baker  were  appointed  surveyors. 
There  was  not  enough  of  the  meadow  land  to  furnish 
each  one  four  acres,  and  so  it  was  voted  that  those 
who  drew  "  blanks,"  should  have  nine  acres  each,  "  in 
any  of  the  undivided  upland,"  giving  us  an  idea  of 
the  relative  value  of  meadow  and  upland  at  that  time. 
In  1751  there  was  a  second   division  of  upland,  with 


seventy  acres  as  the  standard,  but  the  committee  bad 
power  to  make  the  lots  larger  or  smaller,  according  to 
their  goodness.  These  lots,  one  hundrrd  and  twenty- 
three  in  number,  were  surveyed  and  distributed  by 
lot.  May  15,  175:;. 

A  third  division  of  the  upland  was  agreed  upon  in 
May,  1753,  with/o;7y  acres  as  the  standard,  and  it 
was  voted  that  each  proprietor  may  "  pitch  to  his  own 
land," — that  is,  select  a  lot  aftjoining  one  formerly  re- 
ceived at  a  previous  distribution, — and  that  the  com- 
mittee "  qualify  the  land  over  or  under  the  standard, 
as  it  is  for  goodness  or  accommodation."  There  were 
sixty-six  "  pitched  lots  ;  "  the  other  proprietors  drew 
for  their  locations.  A  fourth  division  of  land  was 
voted  twelve  years  later,  September  25,  1705,  with 
twenty  acres  as  the  standard  for  each  proprietor.  And 
twelve  years  later  still,  October  29,  1777,  a  fifth  divis- 
sion  was  agreed  upon,  and  six  acres  was  to  be  the 
standard,  with  the  usual  provision  for  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  r]uantity  according  to  the  location 
and  goodness  of  the  land.  -Vnd  thus,  if  we  include 
the  division  of  the  meadow  lots,  there  were  six  divi- 
sions of  land  among  the  jiroprietors.  In  all  of  the 
divisions,  each  projirietor  must  have  received  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land.  Some  received 
an  excess  of  upland  in  the  place  of  meadow  lots; 
and  some  lots  were  made  a  little  over  or  under  the 
standard,  according  to  location  or  goodness. 

Alter  the  division  of  1777  there  was  still  remaining 
a  quantity  of  land,  in  pieces  of  irregular  i-h»pe,  lying 
between  the  lots  already  laid,  in  various  parts  of  the 
township,  amounting  in  all  to  about  nine  hundred 
acres.  At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  May  3, 
1786.  it  was  voted  that  "  it  is  expedient  to  sell  this 
land  at  public  vendue,  and,  alter  paying  the  debts, 
divide  the  proceeds  among  the  proprietors  according 
to  their  interest."  Any  proprietor,  who  preferred  it, 
was  to  have  his  share  of  the  land  set  olTto  him  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee.  The  sale  was  made  in 
accordance  with  the  vote.  And  it  was  further  agreed 
on  June  ti.  17.S7,  that  the  hill  ciUcd  the  "  Mine  Hill" 
should  be  sold  "  at  public  vendue  for  the  most  it  will 
fetch."  Both  sabs  having  been  made  and  the  debts 
paid,  there  was  found  a  balance  of  eleven  shillings 
and  six  |)ence  for  each  original  right,  which  the  treas- 
urer was  directed  to  i)ay  to  the  owners  of  the 
'  rights. 

The  proprietors,  at  their  meeting  of  May  3,  1786, 
granted  theCommon,  and  the  burying  groiiml  near  it, 
to  the  town  of  Templeton,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  town  and  their  heirs  forever. 

In  the  division  of  land  among  the  proprietors,  after 
the  survey  was  made,  it  was  usually  laid  before  a 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  and  afterwards  recorde.l  by 
the  proprietors'  clerk,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
There  are,  in  the  archives  of  the  town,  two  books,  con- 
taining the  recordsof  the  proceedings  of  the  propri- 
etors at  their  meeting',  and  a  record  of  the  surveys  in 
the  original  laying  out  of  lots  throughout   the   town- 
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ship,  with  the  length  of  the  lines  in  rods,  and  their 
direction  as  indicated  by  the  compass.  There  are 
many  boundary  lines  of  farms  and  lots,  which,  to- 
day, are  the  same  that  were  made  by  the  first  survey- 
ors as  they  laid  out  lots  in  these  original  distributions 
among  the  proprietors.  The  proprietors  continued  to 
hold  meetings,  with  long  intervals  between,  in  the 
later  times,  until  1817.  A  meeting  was  called  to  meet 
at  the  dwelling-house  of  Lipha  French,  on  the  10th 
of  February  of  that  year.  This  meeting  was 
adjourned  three  times,  the  last  meeting  being  on  the 
first  Monday  of  November,  1817.  They  then  "voted 
to  adjourn  this  meeting  to  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May  next,  then  to  meet  at  Lipha  French's."  This  is 
the  last  entry  in  the  Proprietors'  Book  of  Records. 
It  is  not  even  signed  by  the  clerk,  as  was  the  custom. 

The  original  proprietors  of  this  township,  as  it 
appears,  lived  mostly  in  the  towns  of  Concord,  Gro- 
ton,  Lancaster,  Bolton,  Littleton,  Westport,  Chelms- 
ford, Stowe,  Marlborough,  Billerica  and  Woburn. 
Their  first  meeting  was  held  in  Concord,  and  their 
earlier  meetings  were  held  in  the  more  central  of 
these  towns.  As  has  been  already  stated,  their  first 
meeting  here  was  in  1742,  on  "  Ridge  Hill."  Some 
other  meetings  were  held  there  also.  Sometimes  after 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  township,  they  met  at 
the  meeting-house  place ;  sometimes  at  Joshua 
Wright's  tavern,  or  at  the  house  of  Lipha  French,  in 
later  times. 

The  early  proprietors  of  this  and  other  towns  were 
constituted  by  the  General  Court  a  body  corporate 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  settlement.  Their 
legal  powers  were  similar  to  those  of  towns.  They 
could  lay  taxes  for  the  making  of  roads  and  for  the 
support  of  schools  and  public  worship.  But  these 
taxes  were  assessed  wholly  on  the  land,  and  not  on 
polls  or  [)ersonal  property.  Their  meetings  were  con- 
ducted much  after  the  manner  of  town-meetings.  The 
)>residing  officer  was  called  a  moderator.  They  had  a 
clerk  and  treasurer.  They  chose  committees  to  per- 
form various  duties  in  their  behalf  Samuel  Chandler 
was  a  leading  spirit  among  the  proprietors  in  the 
earlier  times  and  until  his  death,  in  1742.  Charles 
Baker  was  prominent  in  the  earlier  settlement,  and 
was  a  leading  citizen  of  the  town  after  its  incorpora 
tion.  For  some  time  he  held  the  office  of  Proprietors' 
Clerk.  He  surveyed  many  of  the  lots  in  the  original 
laying  out,  inchidingthe  Common  and  burying-place 
He  died  in  1S13,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  place 
of  residence  was  in  what  is  now  Philiipston,  on  the 
farm  recently  owned  by  Henry  S.  Miner. 

Early  Settlkmexts — Old  Houses.— One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  this  hilly  region  of  northern 
Worcester  County  was  probably  one  unbroken  forest. 
The  noise  of  the  axe  of  the  lumberman  had  not  then 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  gurgling  streams, 
which  then  ran  quietly  to  the  seaunvexed  by  dam  or 
water-wheel.   Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  white 


pine  trees  in  our  valleys  which  must  have  been  stand- 
ing when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Indians  had  any  dwelling- 
places  here  or  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
They  probably  roamed  through  the  forests  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  and  fishing.  An  arrow-head 
has  now  and  then  been  picked  up.  A  stone  mortar 
and  pestle  for  pounding  corn  have  been  found.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  early  settlers  in  several  of  these 
towns  were  annoyed  by  the  Indians.  Buildings  were 
burned,  property  destroyed,  and  some  persons  lost 
their  lives  at  their  hands. 

The  early  settlers  of  this  town  cannot  with  justice 
be  charged  with  wresting  these  lands  from  the  In- 
dians ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Indians  had 
any  more  title  to  the  lands  here  than  the  foxes  and 
wolves  that  roamed  through  the  same  forests  with 
them. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  saw-mill  was 
probably  built  in  East  Templeton  in  1743.  The  first 
family  probably  came  here  in  1751.  A  bounty  of 
eight  pounds,  and  afterwards  of  twelve  pounds  addi- 
tional, had  been  otfered  to  the  proprietor  who  should 
first  settle  his  lot.  The  earliest  payment  to  any  per- 
son for  building  a  house  on  his  lot  and  living  in  it 
with  his  family  was  made  to  Elias  Wilder  in  Septem- 
ber, 1751;  the  next  was  made  to  Deacon  Charles 
Baker  in  October,  1751 ;  and  the  next  to  Timothy 
Chase,  in  May,  1752.  Such  payments  had  been  made 
in  the  next  three  and  a  half  years  to  about  thirty 
actual  settlers. 

In  1753,  when  there  were  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
families  in  the  township,  a  meeting-house  was  built, 
which  was  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide.  The 
first  framed  dwelling-house  in  the  township  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  "  Dolbear  "  house,  erected  in 
1760.  This  house,  with  its  large  chimney  and  un- 
plastered  ceilings  and  walls,  still  stands  about  one- 
half  mile  southerly  of  the  Common,  on  the  old  Hub- 
bardston  road.  The  house  standing  next  northerly 
of  the  Public  Library  building  is  a  very  old  house. 
It  formerly  stood  on  what  is  now  the  Common,  near 
the  public  pump.  In  this  house  Joshua  Wright 
kept  his  tavern,  and  the  proprietors  at  sundry  times 
held  their  meetings  there. 

The  "  Wellington  "  house  is  one  of  the  oldest 
houses,  having  been  built  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sparhawk  in 
17(54.  Doubtless  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of 
houses  now  standing  that  were  built  only  a  little  later 
than  these. 

Incorporation — Templeton,  Philiipston. — In  the 
early  years  of  the  settlement  the  aflairs  of  the  town- 
ship had  been  entirely  under  the  management  and 
control  of  the  grantees  or  proprietors.  The  time  at 
length  came  when  it  seemed  best  to  the  inhabitants 
to  assume  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  town,  and 
accordingly  the  town  w.is  incorporated  by  the  General 
Court. 
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•  TH«  ACT  or    IMCOBTOa/kTION.. 
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I      Dectimto 


J  H  Act  fur  iacorptTaliiiji  Oie  I'tanbtHoH  ealUd  Xarrag<ti4t€tt  So.  6,  in  IKe 
County  of  \Vi*rct*Ur,   into  a  Hwn  by  ihr  Sanu  of  TrmyUUttcn. 

Wherkaii,  the  plantation  of  NarnigonMtt  No.  6,  Ijring  in  tlie  Coiintj 
of  Worcester,  is  cuinp«tentiy  fliled  with  inhabitnnts,  who  liibor  under 
great  dlfncultlea  and  incouToniences  by  means  of  their  not  being  u  town; 
therefore. 

Bo  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  House  of  Representatives, 
'I'hut  tlie  said  piantation,  commonly  called  and  Itnown  by  the  name  of 
NiLrmgansett  No.  6,  bounding  westerly  on  ]V|uoiee,  sovtthorly  on 
Uiitland  District  and  Petersham,  easterly  on  Westiuiuster,  n>irthurly  on 
Ijiewjcli  Oiuada  and  Royulshire,  bo,  and  hereby  is  erected  into  a  town 
by  the  iiiiuie  of  Templktown  ;  and  that  the  said  town  be,  and  hereliy  is 
invesle<l  with  all  the  t>owers,  privileges  and  immunities  that  any  of  the 
towns  uf  this  province  do  or  uiay  by  law  enjoy  ; — 

IVoviiM,  That  nothing  in  this  .\ct  shall  be  understood  or  construed  as 
in  any  measure  to  supersetle  or  make  void  any  grants  or  assessments  al- 
ready mode  or  ngreeil  on  by  the  proprietors  o!  said  place  in  lime  i»a«t, 
Imt  that  the  same  shall  remain  and  be  as  effectual  as  if  this  Act  hud  not 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  Joshua  Willard,  Esq.,  be,  and  hereby 
.-,  empowered  to  issue  his  warrants  to  some  principal  inhabitant  of  the 
wU4i  plantation  requiring  him,  in  his  mi\jesty*s  name,  to  warn  and  no- 
tify the  saidinbubitanta  qualifled  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  that  they  meet 
together  at  such  time  and  place  in  said  plantation,  us  by  said  warrant 
shall  be  appointed,  to  choose  such  officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  man- 
ago  the  affairs  of  said  town  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  being  so  met,  shall 
be,  and  hereby  are,  empowered  to  choose  said  officers  accordingly. 

Feb.  23,  17C2. — This  Bill,  having  been  read  three  several  times  in  the 
House  of  Rcpresentativee,  passed  to  be  enacted. 

James  Otis,  Siiealier. 
JIarch  (!,  1702.— 
ily  the  Governor,  I  consent  to  the  enacting  this  Bill. 

Fra.   Bcrnaro. 

In  accortlaiice  with  the  provision  made  in  the  fore- 
going act  of  incorporation,  Joshua  Willarii,  Ksq.,  of 
Petersham,  issued  a  warrant  directed  to  Jason  Whit- 
ney, one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Templeton, 
requiring  him  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  town  officers.  And  in  accordance  with  the 
notification  made,  the  first  town-meeting  in  the 
new  town  of  Templeton  was  held  in  the  meet- 
ing-house, at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
on  Tuesday,  May  4,  1762,  "in  the  Second  year 
of  his  Majesty's  Reign."  They  chose  Abel  Hunt 
town  clerk,  Jason  Whitney,  Joshua  Hyde  and  Abner 
Newton  for  selectmen  and  assessors,  Zacchem  Barrett 
treasurer  and  Charles  Baker  constable;  also  the  usual 
minor  officers.  On  June  7,  17tJ2,  another  meeting 
was  held  to  grant  money  for  town  purposes. 

Thus  Narragansett  No.  6  was  merged  in  the  town 
of  Templeton.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known. 
The  name  was  spelled  "  Templetown  "  in  the  act  of 
incorporation.  It  was  also  so  spelled  in  the  town 
warrants  and  earliest  town  records.  After  17t)4  the 
town-meeting  warrants  always  have  it  "  Temple- 
ton." 

The  township,  Narragansett  No.  6,  and  the  town 
incorporated  as  Templeton,  included  most  of  the 
present  town  of  Phillipston.  Quite  early  it  became 
manifest  that  there  was  an  east  and  a  west  side  of  the 
town.  The  deep  valley  of  the  Burnshirt  River  and 
Trout  Brook  separated  the  two  sections.  Moreover, 
the  meeting-house  was  decidedly  to  the  east  of  the 


middle  of  the  territory  of  the  town.  The  central 
point  would  be  in  the  deep  valley  previously 
mentioned,  and  never,  in  the  olden  time,  was  a 
meeting-house  set  in  a  valley.  But  it  was  a  long 
way  from  the  west  part  of  the  town  to  the  hoiue 
of  worship,  and  especially  inconvenient  in  the 
winter  season.  And  so  the  town  sometimes  voted 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sparliawk  might,  for  a  few  Sundays 
in  the  winter,  preach  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
the  meeting-house  being  closed  on  such  Sundays  ; 
but  this  was  done  with  reluctance  by  the  town,  and 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
either  side. 

Much  discussion  and  controversy  arose  regarding 
the  matter.  It  was  ])roposed  in  town-meetings,  at 
different  times,  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  the  west- 
erly part  of  the  town,  to  move  the  meeting-house  to 
the  middle  of  the  town,  and  even  to  divide  the  town; 
but  all  these  plans  failed.  Finally,  in  1773,  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  in  the 
matter  of  its  parochial  aflUirs.  This  petition  was 
granted  in  1774,  and  two  precincts  were  thus  formed. 
They  acted  together  in  transacting  most  of  the  ordinary 
town  business.  The  town-meetings  were  held  at  the 
meeting-house  on  the  Common,  as  usual,  but  in  call- 
ing the  meetings  the  selectmen  made  out  two  war- 
rants, one  to  be  served  by  a  constjible  in  the  westerly 
part  of  the  town,  and  another  by  a  constable  in  the 
easterly  part.  The  easterly  part  of  the  town  was 
sometimes  called  the  "  First  Precinct,"  the  westerly, 
the  "Second  Precinct."  In  1784  fourteen  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Second  Precinct,  not  satisfied  with 
their  situation,  petitioned  to  be  united  again  with  the 
First  Precinct,  and  that  precinct  voted  to  receive  them, 
but  there  is  no  intimation  that  any  action  was  taken 
by  the  General  Court. 

The  Second  Precinct,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  southeasterly  part  of  Athol,  wa.s  incorporated  as 
a  town  October  20,  178(5,  by  the  name  of  Gerry. 
The  name  was  in  honor  of  Klbridge  Gerry,  a  man 
prominent  in  the  political  alliiirs  of  this  State.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Phillipston,  Februarys,  1814. 
In  1785  the  town  of  Gardner  was  incorporated, 
whose  territory  was  made  up  of  portions  of  Win- 
chendon,  Ashburnham,  Westminster,  and  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  acres  from  the  easterly  side  of  Templeton. 
The  town  of  Westminster,  or  Narragansett  No.  2, 
formerly  reached  to  tlie  stone  monument,  near  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Lucas  Baker.  In  laying  out  that 
town  they  had  accidentally  made  the  lines  so  as  to 
include  a  portion  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  Narragansett  No.  6,  or  Templeton.  The 
amount  thus  included  was  estimated  at  four  hun- 
dred acres,  and  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  this, 
the  proprietors  of  this  township  were  permitted  to 
have  an  equal  amount  from  the  lands  of  the  (irovince 
on  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  town.  This,  in  some 
way,  resulted  in  a  quite  extensive  enlargement  of  the 
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area  of  the  town  on  that  aide.  This  arrangement 
was  made  about  1737. 

County  Rki.atioxs. — For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  intermittent  efl'orts  have  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  formation  of  a  new  county  made  up  of 
towns  in  the  northern  part  of  Worcester  County, 
witli  the  addition  of  some  other  towns  lying  either  to 
the  east  or  to  the  west  of  them.  Sometimes  it  was 
propoae'd  that  Templeton  should  be  the  shire-town  ; 
sometimes  Petersham  was  natned  ;  but  the  later  efforts 
have  been  made  with  the  design  of  having  Fitchburg 
as  the  shire-town.  This  town  chose  Joshua  Willard, 
Esq.,  as  its  agent  to  act  "at  the  Great  and  General 
Court  concerning  a  new  county,"  in  1763,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 

A  delegate  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  a 
convention  held  at  Petersham  in  1781,  but  wilh  in- 
structions not  to  join  in  the  petition  for  a  new  county 
unless  the  towns  of  Ashby,  Ashburuham,  Fitchburg. 
Lunenburg,  Leominster  and  Westminster  were  also 
included.  Charles  Baker  was  chosen,  in  1784,  as 
agent  of  the  town  for  a  division  of  the  county,  and 
the  next  year  the  town  refused  to  send  a  delegate  to 
represent  them  in  a  convention  at  Petersham.  In 
1791  the  town  sent  delegates  to  the  same  place;  but 
Liter  in  ihe  year  "  the  town,  by  vote,  signified  their 
disapprobation  of  a  new  county."  In  1792  an  effort 
was  made  to  form  a  county,  extending  from  Ashburn- 
ham  on  the  east  to  Pelham  and  Shutesbury  on  the 
west,  and  including  nineteen  towns.  But  this  town 
voted  that  its  agent  should  not  sign  this  petition. 
The  town  made  a  like  refusal  in  1794. 

There  was  a  plan  for  building  a  new  court-house  at 
Worcester  in  1796.  But  the  people  remonstrated 
against  it  for  three  reasons:  first,  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester was  too  large,  and  if  divided,  the  court-house, 
as  it  then  was,  would  be  sufficient ;  second,  if  not 
divided,  the  court-house  should  be  nearer  the  centre ; 
third,  it  was  a  time  when  building  material  and  labor 
were  too  high.  For  several  years  after,  the  town  gave 
its  infiuence  for  a  division  of  the  county.  In  1798 
the  town  favored  division  by  a  vote  of  eighty  four  to 
one.  These  efforts  all  failed,  and  there  was,  tor  a  time, 
a  rest  from  these  labors.  But  the  contest  was  renewed 
in  1810,  when  a  convention  met  in  this  town  cum  ern- 
ing  the  matter.  The  town  sent  a  petition  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  favor  of  a  division.  But  the  county  was  not 
divided. 

The  paroxysms  of  agitation  for  county  division 
occur  less  frequently  as  the  years  go  on.  Meanwhile, 
in  all  later  eflbrls,  Templeton  has  steadily  opposed  the 
division.  In  1828,  when  it  was  proposed  to  form  a 
new  county  made  up  of  sixteen  towns  from  Worcester 
County  and  five  from  Middlesex,  the  vote  of  this  town 
wjis  four  in  favor  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
against  the  division.  Vigorous  efforts  for  a  new 
county  were  made  from  1851  to  1805,  wilh  Fitchburg 
as  shire-town.  Teujpleton  constantly  remonstrated 
against  the  measure,  and  several  times  chose  Colonel 


Artemas  Lee  a  committee  to  unite  with  committees 
from  the  neighboring  towns  to  oppose  the  division. 
But  in  1856  some  of  the  terms  of  the  County  Courts 
began  to  be  held  at  Fitchburg.  A  court-hnuse  and 
jail  were  also  e.-tablished  there.  Another  effort  for 
division  was  made  about  1875.  Like  all  of  the  others, 
this  effort  failed,  and  the  county  remains  with  its 
liberal  proportions,  and  posterity  is  likely  to  find  its 
full  integrity  preserved. 

State  Relations. — Templeton  has  always  taken 
an  active  iuterest  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  the 
nation ;  but  it  sent  no  representative  to  the  General 
Court  until  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  con- 
test. In  the  first  thirteen  years  of  its  existence  as  a 
town,  nine  times  it  "voted  not  to  send,"  and  in  the 
four  remaining  years  no  action  was  taken  upon  the 
matter.  Jonathan  Baldwin  was  chosen  to  represent 
this  town  in  the  General  Court,  meeting  at  Salem  in 
October,  1774,  and  ako  to  a  Provincial  Congress, 
meeting  at  Cambiidge,  Concord,  and  atWateitown  in 
1775.  He  was  the  first  representative  from  this  town 
to  any  legislative  body.  His  first  election  was  the 
only  instance  in  which  such  a  representative  has  been 
chosen  by  this  town  at  a  meeting  called  "  in  his  ma- 
jesty's name." 

A  Constitution  was  framed  for  Massachusetts  by  the 
Cieneral  Court  in  1778;  in  a  vote  by  the  people,  it  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Templeton  gave  twenty- 
two  votes  for,  and  fifty-one  against  the  adoption  of 
that  Constitution. 

The  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  March, 
1780,  by  the  favorable  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  people.  Templeton  voted  fifty-seven  in  favor 
to  one  against;  and  again  in  1795,  the  vote  in  this 
town  wa.s,  "seventy-six  for  the  Constitution  to  stand 
as  it  is;  none  against  it."  Capt.  John  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Joel  Grout  were  delegates  from  this  town  to 
the  convention  of  1779-80,  which  framed  the  present 
Constitution.  Lovell  Walker,  Esq.,  was  the  delegate 
to  the  convention  of  1820,  which  proposed  fourteen 
amendments,  nine  of  which  were  adopted.  This  town 
voted  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  all  the  projiosed 
amendments  except  two.  Oilman  Day,  Esq.,  was  the 
delegate  to  the  convention  of  1853,  which  proposed 
eight  amendments,  all  of  which  were  rejected  by  vote 
of  the  State,  although  Templeton  favored  them,  cast- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  votes  in  favor 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  against.  There 
have  since  been  other  amendments  adopted  singly, 
no  convention  having  been  called. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed 
in  1787,  and  submitted  to  conventions  of  delegates  in 
each  of  the  States.  The  Massachusetts  convention, 
composed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  members,  as- 
sembled at  Boston  in  January,  1788,  and  ratified  the 
Constitution  by  the  small  majority  of  nineteen  votes. 
Capt.  Joel  Fletcher,  the  delegate  from  this  town,  voted 
against  its  adoption,  as  did  also  all  of  the  other  fifty 
delegates  from  Worcester  County  except  seven. 
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The  representatives  from  this  town  to  the  General 
Court  have  been  :  Jonathan  Baldwin,  1774,  1775, 
178G;  Capt.  John  Richardaon,  1770,  1777,  1785; 
Capt.  Ezekiel  Knowlton,  1778,  1779,  1783,  1784, 
1787,  17SS,  1789;  Capt.  Joel  Fletcher,  1781,  1791, 
1792;  Col.  Silas  Cutler,  1793,  1798;  Capt.  Leonard 
Stone,  179.1,  ISOO,  1801,  1806,  1809;  Silas  Hazlcton, 
1797;  Lovell  Walker,  1803,  1805,1808;  John  W. 
Stiles,  1810-13;  Mosea  Wright,  1814-16;  Eph- 
raim  Stone,  1819,  1830;  Benjamin  Read,  1823;  Dr. 
Josiah  Howe,  1825, 1827  ;  Col.  Leonard  Stone,  1828, 
1829,  1831;  Samuel  Lee,  1830;  Artemas  Lee,  1832, 
1833,  1834,  1836,  1847,  1861  ;  Samuel  Dadman,  1832. 
1833,  1834,  1835;  Mosos  Leland,  18:!7-39 ;  Joseph 
Davis,  1838;  John  Boynton,  18.39,  1840;  Charles  T. 
Fisher,  1842,  1843;  Oilman  Day,  1845;  John  W. 
Work,  1846,  1849,1851;  Dexter  Gilbert,  1850 ;  Ed- 
ward Hosmer,  1852;  Benjamin  Hawkes,  1853;  Fred- 
erick Parker,  1854 ;  John  Sawyer  (2d,)  1855;  Henry 
Smith,  18.")(; ;  Leonard  Stone,  1859;  William  Smith, 
1865;  George  P.  Hawkes,  1866;  William  Stone, 
1871;  William  N.  Walker,  1872;  Edward  Sander- 
son, 1874  ;  Charles  W.  Davis,  187ti ;  Otis  D.  Sawin, 
1880;  Charles  S.  Lord,  1SS2 ;  Charles  A.  Perley, 
1886;  Percival  Blodgett,  1889. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  State  Constitution  in 
1857,  by  which  two  or  more  towns  were  united  to  form 
one  representative  district  in  some  cases.  This  town 
was,  at  one  time,  united  with  Hubbardston,  then 
with  Gardner,  then  with  Hubbardston,  Petersham 
and  Phillipston,  and  now  with  Gardner,  Winchendon 
and  Ashburnham.  In  the  foregoing  lists  only  those 
representatives  whose  residence  was  in  Templeton  are 
iiuluded. 

Under  the  former  system,  Templeton  in  fourteen 
different  years  voted  not  to  send  a  representative,  and 
in  one  year,  1844,  there  was  no  choice. 

PoLlTir.ii,  P.\RT1ES. — The  town  of  Templeton,  in 
its  relations  to  political  parties,  has  usually  been  de- 
cidedly Federalist,  Whigand  Republican,  successively, 
although  there  have  been  years  and  times  when  the 
vote  was  ca.st  quite  differently  from  the  usual  habit. 
A  few  instances  selected  from  the  vote  for  (tovernor 
in  different  years  will  reveal  the  usual  division  into 
parties.  At  the  first  election  after  the  adoption  of 
the  State  Constitution,  John  Hancock,  Federalist, 
had  fifty-one  votes ;  his  opponent,  five  votes.  In  1807 
Caleb  Strong,  Federalist,  had  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  votes  ;  James  Sullivan,  seventy-two.  In  1816 
John  Brooks,  Federalist,  had  one  hundred  and  forty 
voles;  ^-^aniuel  Dexter,  seventy-four.  In  1835  Edward 
Everett,  Whig,  had  two  hundred  and  two  votes; 
Marcus  Morton,  Democrat,  twenty-eight.  In  1845 
George  N.  Briggs,  Whig,  had  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  votes;  Lsaac  Davis,  Democrat,  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  this  town,  as 
indicated  by  the  vote  for  Governor  in  successive 
years.  There  were  eight  votes  for  the  candidate 
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which  represented  that  party  in  1843.  The  vote  for 
successive  years  ne.'ct  following  was  seven,  thirty- 
three,  thirty-eight,  thirty-seven,  forty-six,  thirty-nine, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  in  1853.  A  political  cyclone 
swept  over  the  State  and  battered  down  all  political 
fences  formerly  existing,  and  the  Native  American 
party  had  a  very  decided  preponderance  of  votes  for 
three  years,  beginning  with  IS.')4.  In  1S60  John  A. 
Andrew,  Republican,  had  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  votes ;  Erasmus  D.  Beach,  Democrat,  had  one 
hundred  and  eight.  In  1880  J(din  D.  Long.  Repub- 
lican, had  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  votes;  Charles 
P.  Thompson,  Democrat,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight. 
These  selected  votes  will  give  quite  as  correct  an  idea 
of  the  division  into  parties  as  an  average,  computed 
from  all  of  the  years  would  give. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TEMPLETON— (Co«/;HK«'d'.) 

MILITARY   AFFAIRS. 

Tht    BcrolulUin—Thf    Currimcy—Sramd    H'lir  ttilh     ErgUni—A   .Ifaif.o 
muter— The  Civil  War— Tht  Saail^in/  Cfmmiuum. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Templeton  were  fully  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  contest 
which  was  arising  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  They  were  thoroughly  in  earnest 
and  filled  with  patriotic  zeal  for  the  proper  mainten- 
ance of  our  rights  and  liberties.  So  zealous  were  they, 
that  they  had  not  patience  or  forbearance  to  endure 
the  presence  of  those  who  criticised  the  course 
of  the  colonists  or  expressed  sympathy  for  the 
royal  government.  In  their  opinion,  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  should  not  be  extended  so  fiir  as  to 
cover  the  case  of  those  who  thought  the  Parliament  of 
England  was  in  the  right.  A  Tory  was  a  hateful  ob- 
ject in  their  eyes.  He  had  few  rights  that  others  felt 
bound  to  respect.  Sometimes  he  was  visited  by  a 
committee,  and  some  confession  wa.s  extorted  from 
him.  Sometimes  others  refused  to  have  business 
transactions  with  him. 

To  a  Tory  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  town  could  not  have  seemed  congenial  ; 
neither  would  its  inhabitants  have  seemed  to  him  al- 
together lovely  or  possefsed  of  all  the  milder  virtues. 
If  there  was  some  intolerance  in  this,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  needed  that  full  earnestness  and  intensity 
of  feeling  to  carry  us  successfully  through  the  contest. 
Any  considerable  indifference  or  lukewarniness  would 
have  left  us  still  colonists  ot  Great  Britain. 

In  1765  this  town  contained  a  population  of  three 
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hundred  and  forty-eight  persons.  In  177fi  there  were 
ten  hundred  and  sixteen.  In  both  cases  Phillipston 
is  included,  that  town  having  not  yet  been  incorpo- 
rated. The  people  had  hardly  cleared  their  farms  and 
built  their  houses  before  the  warning  notes  of  the 
coming  contest  were  upon  them.  The  first  settlers 
were  not  wealthy.  Their  strong  muscles  and  stout 
heart'f  were  their  most  valuable  possessions.  There 
was  abundant  opportunity  to  turn  both  of  these  to 
practical  use.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  conducted 
themselves  with  great  spirit,  patriotism  and  self-sacri- 
fice during  the  whole  of  the  war. 

At  a  meeting  held  May  17,  1774,  the  town  adopted 
some  resolves  concerning  goods  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  as  follows  : 

"  Voted,  first,  that  we  will  not  by  ourselves,  or  by 
any  under  us,  directly  or  indirectly,  purchase  any 
goods,  of  any  person  whatever,  that  is  or  shall  be 
subject  to  any  duty  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  rev- 
enue in  America.  Voted,  second,  that  we  will  not  use 
any  foreign  tea,  nor  countenance  the  use  of  it  in  our 
families,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  and  not  then  with- 
out a  certificate  from  under  the  hand  of  one  or  more 
physicians,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  for 
the  recovery  of  their  patient.  And  whoever  in  this 
town  shall  act  contrary  to  the  aforementioned  votes 
shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country  and  treated 
as  such."' 

A  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Safety  was 
chosen  by  the  town  each  year  during  the  war.  By 
means  of  such  committees  in  the  various  towns  the 
public  were  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  events, 
maintained  their  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  were 
ready  to  act  with  promptness  in  any  emergency.  There 
was  at  least  one  company  of  minute-men  in  this  town. 
A  committee  was  chosen  by  the  town  in  March,  1775, 
to  take  care  of  the  farms  and  families  of  the  minute- 
men,  if  they  should  be  suddenly  summoned  away. 
The  selectmen  were  to  procure  fire-arms  and  amnni- 
nitioa  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  A  marble  tablet 
on  the  walls  of  the  town  hall  commemorates  the  ser- 
vices of  Captain  Ezekiel  Knowlton  and  thirty-six  sol- 
diers, minute-men,  perhaps,  who  promptly  responded 
to  the  alarm  sounded  through  this  province  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  The  tidings  borne 
from  Charlestown  by  Paul  Revere  on  the  evening  of 
April  1 8th  probably  reached  this  town  at  about  noon  of 
April  19th  ;  and  before  the  day  closed,  the  soldiers 
from  this  town  were  on  their  march  for  Boston. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  in  the  public  records, 
the  changes  in  the  modeof  beginning  thewarrants  for 
calling  the  town-meetings.  From  the  earliest  times 
until  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  warrant  began  : 
"  In  his  majesty's  name  you  are  required  to  warn,"  etc. 
The  warrant  for  a  meeting  on  March  fi,  1775,  read  in 
this  way;  but  the  warrant  for  a  meeting  on  May  7th  of 
that  same  year  began :  "  Agreeable  to  the  Late  Char- 
ter of  this  Province  and  the  Constitutional  Laws  of  the 
Same."  The  warrant  for  a  meeting pn  July  5th  began  : 


"By  order  of  Congress."  Each  of  the.se  last-named 
forms  was  used  in  the  next  warrants.  Next  came  one 
with  this  formula  omitted  entirely.  "In  the  name 
of  the  government  and  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England,"  was  then  used,  until  after  the 
adoption  of  the  State  Constitution.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1781  to  the  present  time  the  warrant 
has  been  issued  "  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts." 

It  is  known  that  Captain  Ezekiel  Knowlton,  Cap- 
tain Joel  Fletcher  and  Captain  John  Richardson,  all 
of  this  town,  commanded  companies  some  time  during 
the  war.  The  names  of  some  of  the  soldiers  serving 
under  them  are  also  known.  The  town  records  show 
that  many  times  during  the  war  the  town  provided 
beef  and  other  provisions  for  the  army,  furnished 
clothing  for  the  soldiers,  paid  bounties  for  enlistment, 
and  chose  committees  to  look  after  the  families  of  sol- 
diers during  their  absence.  At  a  town-meeting  held 
May  24,  1776,  under  an  article,  "to  give  Instructions 
to  their  Representative  Respecting  the  united  Colo- 
nies Declaring  themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  Inde- 
pendancy,  Separate  from  Grate  Britain,"  it  was  "  Re- 
solved, that  it  the  Continental  Congress  should,  for  the 
safety  of  the  united  Colonies,  declare  them  Indepen- 
dent of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  we  do  solemnly 
engage  with  our  lives  and  fortune  to  support  them  in 
the  measure."  This  vote  was  passed  a  little  more  than 
a  month  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
made  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

Military  stores  were  collected  at  Bennington,  Vt., 
by  the  Continental  authorities.  Gen.  Burgoyne  sent 
a  detachment  of  troops  to  capture  them  ;  but  instead 
of  that,  his  whole  detachment  was  captured  by  the 
American  troops  in  a  battle  which  occurred  August  16, 
1777.  The  news  of  the  approach  of  British  troops  to 
these  western  New  England  towns  spread  quickly  in 
this  vicinity,  and  on  August  21st,  Capt.Josiah  Wilder, 
of  this  town,  at  the  head  of  sixty-one  men,  set  out  for 
Bennington.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  there  was 
no  further  need  of  troops  there,  and  the  men  returned 
to  their  homes  after  a  very  brief  service. 

The  Cureexcy. — There  were  great  difllculties  with 
the  currency  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
paper-money  had  been  made  a  legal  tender.  It  had 
depreciated  to  an  exceeding  degree.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  prices  of  labor  and  merchandise  were  ex- 
ceedingly high  and  unstable.  Great  confusion  arose 
in  business  affairs.  With  the  hope  of  affording  relief 
from  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  situation,  the 
towns  adopted  the  method  of  "stating  prices" — that 
is,  of  determining  at  what  prices  articles  should  be 
bought  and  sold,  hoping  the  people  would  see  fit  to 
conform  to  those  prices.  Sometimes  a  convention 
would  be  held  to  determine  the  prices  for  a  whole 
county,  or  even  for  the  State.  Such  a  convention  was 
held  at  Concord  in  October,  1779,  and  Thomas  White 
was  the  delegate  from  this  town.  This  convention 
voted  to  leave  it  optional  with  the  towns  to  "state  the 
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prices"  for  themselves.  This  town  chase  a  committee 
of  seven  men  to  state  the  prices  of  such  articles  as 
they  may  think  necessary  and  make  report  to  the 
t^)wn.  The  committee  performed  ihe  work  assigned 
them  and  made  their  report  to  the  town.  It  was 
adopted  November  5,  177!i,  and  is  still  plainly  seen 
on  the  records.  Doubtless  the  town  came  as  near  per- 
forming the  impossible  as  is  usual  when  such  a  feat  is 
attempted.  In  spite  of  committee,  town  or  convention, 
the  piipcr-money  would  still  go  on  depreciating  and 
the  prices  would  increase;  and  in  17S0  it  is  said  that 
the  town  paid  six  hundred  pounds  in  Continental  bills 
for  twenty  Spanish  milled-dollars.  This  would  be  in 
the  ratio  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  one.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  town  appropriated,  expressed  in  terms 
of  that  depreciated  currency,  twelve  thousand  pounds 
for  schools,  and  ten  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for 
repairs  of  the  highways. 

Secoxk  War  with  Esglaxd.— The  second  war 
with  England  did  not  meet  with  favor  from  the  people 
of  New  England,  and  this  town  shared  lully  in  the 
general  feeling  of  opposition  to  it.  In  1808  the  town 
voted  to  petition  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  suspend  the  embariro,  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  the 
next  year  they  petitioned  the  Leirislature  to  urge  upon 
Congress  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Law.  When  war 
was  actually  declared,  in  1812,  the  town  chose  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  persons, — Rev.  Elisha  Andrews,  Kev. 
Charles  Wellington,  LovcU  Walker,  Esq.,  Samuel 
Cutting,  Esq.,  John  W.  Stiles,  Leonard  Stone  and 
Deacon  Paul  Kendall, — who  prepared  a  memorial  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  opposition  to 
the  war,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighty-six  to 
tweniy-two.  The  memorial  treats  of  the  blockade, 
the  Orders  in  Council,  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen  and  the  alliance  with  France.  It  fills  twelve 
pages  of  the  town  records,  and  is  expressed  in  vigor- 
ous language.  It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
John  W.  Siiles,  then  a  merchant  of  this  town. 

Several  persons  from  this  town  were  in  the  army 
for  a  shorter  or  a  longer  period  during  this  war.  The 
town  also  voted  "  to  provide,  and  keep  constantly 
under  the  control  of  the  selectmen,  powder,  balls  and 
flints  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  soldiers  in  this 
town." 

A  Militia  Muster. — A  muster  of  the  militia  in 
former  times  must  have  been  a  very  interesting 
aflair,  attractive  both  to  boys  and  men.  It  must  have 
been  more  than  the  equal  of  the  modern  cattle  show 
and  fair.  There  is  something  in  mililary  evolutions 
and  display  that  appeals  strongly  to  human  feelings. 
Templeton  abounded  in  these  military  gatherings.  It 
was  the  central  town  in  the  group  of  six,  from  which 
was  gleaned  the  material  for  one  regiment  of  militia; 
it  was  well  supplied  with  hotels  ;  and  especially  was 
il  desirable  on  account  of  the  excellent  parade-ground 
which  its  "  Common  "  aflbrdcd.  (Jardner,  Wiiichen- 
don,  Koyalston,  Athol  and  Phillipston  were  the  towns 
united   with   Templeton    from   which   to   gaiher  the 


regiment.  Some  towns  furnislie<l  two  companies.  A 
day  in  later  September  or  early  October  was  selected 
for  the  regimental  muster.  On  the  i>revious  day, 
perhaps,  some  officers  would  mark  along  the  ea.st 
side  of  the  Common  a  line  on  whii'h  the  soldiers  were 
to  arrange  themselves.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  appointed  the  companies  from  the  other  towns 
would  approach  the  village  and  leave  their  horses 
and  vehicles  at  some  farm-house.  They  would  then 
form  into  a  column  and  march  to  the  Common.  In 
the  forenoon  there  would  be  an  inspection  by  olficers 
appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  the  soldiers  being  ranged 
in  a  straight  line  which  fre(|uently  would  reach  as 
far  as  from  the  site  of  the  hotel  to  the  Library 
building.  The  privates  were  dressed  in  citizen's 
clothes ;  the  officers  had  uniforms  and  a  sword, 
usually.  Al\er  the  inspection  would  come  a  review 
which  would  end  the  forenoon's  duties.  In  the  after- 
noon came  thetime  for  asham  fight.  Sometimes  a  fort 
would  be  constructed  and  a  part  of  the  troops 
assigned  to  its  defence  and  an  >ther  part  to  make  the 
attack,  simulating  real  warfare.  Then  the  declining 
sun  would  find  the  soldicr-t  wending  their  way  to 
their  homes.  In  these  times  the  law  of  tlie  State 
required  that  all  male  citizens  between  eighteen  an<l 
forty-five  years  of  age  should  perform  some  military 
duty.  Hence  the  somewhat  frequent  "training" 
days  for  the  companies  and  the  annual  muster  of  the 
regiments.  And  hence  tlie  reason  why  we  find  so 
many  persons  of  the  last  generation  bearing  military 
titles.  Quite  a  large  number  of  persons  bore  the 
title  of  colonel  from  their  service  in  the  State  militia 
in  command  of  a  regiment. 

Previous  to  18.')2  several  military  organizations  had 
existed  in  this  town.  There  was  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century  a  cavalry  company,  composed  of  about 
seventy-five  men  from  Templeton  and  four  neighbor- 
ing towns.  A  rifle  company  existed  from  1814  to 
about  1838.  A  volunteer  company,  called  the  Cadets, 
was  formed  in  1844,  and  existed  for  several  years. 
But  at  the  time  just  previous  to  the  Civil  War  there 
was  no  military  organization  in  the  town. 

The  Civil  War. — Massachusetts  hasever  occupied 
a  foremost  position  in  the  chief  mililary  contests  in 
which  the  nation  has  been  engaged.  She  furnished 
much  more  than  her  proportionate  share  of  troops  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution.  She  was  more  than  reaily 
to  do  her  share  of  service  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
Her  Governor  Andrew  was  a  tower  of  strength  for 
the  State  and  nation  during  the  long  years  of  that 
severe  contest.  Worcester  County  wsis  not  behind 
other  parts  of  the  State  either  in  promptness  or 
efficiency.  Her  towns  that  had  kept  up  regular 
military  organizations  were  among  the  first  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  government  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1801.  The  town  of  Templeton  was  ready  and 
eager  to  do  her  part.  She  showed  herself  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  State  and  county  to  which  she  belonged. 
Party  disputes  and   divisions  were   for   a  time  laid 
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aside.  All  belonged  to  the  patriotic  party.  The 
national  flag  was  invested  with  a  much  greater  depth 
of  meaning.  Its  simple  stars  and  stripes  were  looked 
at  with  a  greatly  increased  regard  and  affection.  It 
was  freely  displayed  on  private  dwellings  and  in  pub- 
lic places.  It  was  common  to  have  it  represented  even 
on  one  corner  of  the  common  letter  envelopes.  Pub- 
lic meetings  were  held  and  patriotic  addresses  were 
delivered  in  the  town  hall,  which  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  eager  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  The 
pulpits  glowed  with  patriotic  sermons ;  the  ministers 
were  not  lukewarm  in  this  time  of  popular  uprising. 
There  were  very  few  in  the  community  who  did  not 
partake  of  the  patriotic  fervor.  Those  who  feared 
lest  the  spirit  of  patriotism  had  died  out  were  quickly 
assured  of  its  continued  existence. 

Although  this  town  in  the  later  years  had  not  kept 
up  a  military  organization,  there  was  not  wanting  a 
good  degree  of  the  military  spirit.  Templeton  Com- 
mon had  been  the  field  for  the  annual  muster  of  the 
regiment.  The  sons  of  those  who  took  an  active  part 
in  those  military  displays  had  reached  mature  years. 
There  existed  an  abundance  of  sparks  of  the  military 
spirit  which  the  daily  tidings  from  the  South  fanned 
into  a  glowing  flame.  In  the  spring  of  1861  a  mili- 
tary company  was  formed  which  enlisted  for  five 
years  in  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  government  should  their  services  be 
needed.  Of  this  company,  George  P.  Hawkes  was 
chosen  captain,  and  Charles  W.  Davis  and  John 
Brooks  were  chosen  lieutenants.  Tliis  was  after- 
wards reorganized  according  to  the  rules  of  the  United 
States  service,  and  became  Company  A  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  April  30,  1861,  the  town 
voted  to  pay  each  soldier  for  the  time  spent  in  mili- 
tary drill ;  to  make  an  addition  to  the  wages  which 
the  government  allowed  to  soldiers ;  also  to  furnish 
each  man  a  uniform  and  a  "  Colt's  "  or  some  other 
revolver.  The  uniforms  were  quickly  made  and 
furnished  to  the  men.  On  further  thought,  it  was 
not  deemed  best  to  .supply  the  revolvers.  This 
company  left  Templeton  for  the  camp  at  Worcester 
July  19,  1861.  The  day  of  their  departure  was  a 
great  day  in  Templeton.  In  the  morning  the  com- 
pany assembled,  and  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  The  relatives  of  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens 
generally  assembled  in  large  numbers.  Addresses 
were  made  to  the  men  from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel 
by  several  persons.  Rev.  Edwin  G.  Adams  pre- 
sented to  each  soldier  a  pocket  Testament.  The 
exercises  were  very  interesting,  but  of  necessity 
deeply  tinged  with  sadness.  The  company  marched 
to  the  railroad  station,  near  Otter  River  Village. 
An  exceedingly  long  train  of  carriages  followed, 
bearing  the  friends  of  the  departing  soldiers.  A 
collation  was  served  at  the  station,  and  the  men 
departed. 

The  Twenty-first  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Vol- 


unteers was  recruited  mostly  from  towns  in  Worces- 
ter County,  Company  A  being  mostly  from  Temple- 
ton. It  left  the  camp  at  Worcester  August  23,  1861, 
and  was  first  stationed  at  Annapolis,  Md.  It  formed 
a  part  of  the  Burnside  expedition  ;  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Roanoke  Island,  Newberne  and  Cam- 
den; bore  its  full  share  of  the  disasters  of  Pope's 
campaign  in  Virginia,  meeting  with  severe  losses  at 
Manassas  and  Chantilly.  It  bore  an  active  part  at 
South  Mountain,  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg. 
Then  away  to  Tennessee  and  the  siege  of  Knoxville, 
with  several  battles  fought  near  by.  The  spring  of 
1864  brought  the  Ninih  Army  Corps,  of  which  the 
Twenty-first  Regiment  formed  a  part,  back  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  names.  The  Wilderness,  Spottsylva- 
nia,  Cold  Harbor  and  Petersburg  suggest  the  reasons 
why  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  was  so  depleted  in 
numbers  as  to  be  consolidated  with  the  remnant  of 
the  Thirty-sixth.  Fifty-six  men  from  Templeton 
were  connected  with  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  dur- 
ing some  portion  of  its  career.  Their  names  fol- 
low : 

George  P.  Hawkes,  lieutenant-colonel  and  brevet 
brigadier-general ;  Charles  W.  Davis,  captain  and 
brevet-colonel ;  Levi  N.  Smith,  captain ;  Daniel  D. 
Wiley,  brevet  brigadier-general,  both  in  Commissary 
Department ;  John  Brooks,  Benjamin  F.  Fuller, 
Henry  S.  Hitchcock,  Jonas  R.  Davis  and  John  F. 
Lewis,  lieutenants ;  J.  Prescott  Cutting  and  John 
W.  Wallace,  first  sergeants ;  John  F.  Green,  Levi 
Morse,  J.  Albert  Osgood  and  Augustus  Upton,  ser- 
geants; Moses  A.  Chamberlain,  Ambrose  P.  Chase, 
Henry  K.  Marshall,  William  H.  Mellen,  John  A. 
Merritt,  James  A.  Miller,  Otis  P.  Moore,  Sereno 
Sawyer  and  E.  Wyman  Stone,  corporals ;  Herbert 
Leland,  musician  ;  Mandell  Bryant,  wagoner;  Sam- 
uel B.  Adams,  Henry  N.  Allen,  Charles  A.  Black- 
mer,  William  A.  Blackmer,  George  W.  Bradish, 
Collins  W.  Chittenden,  Charles  W.  Cobleigh,  Charles 
H.  Cummings,  Charles  H.  Cutting,  August  Dabers, 
Charles  J.  Dunn,  William  Flint,  George  W.Jennison, 
George  H.  Lamson,  Reuben  Mann,  William  Marrar, 
Uriah  Merritt,  Harrison  S.  Pierce,  Asa  F.  V.  B.  Pi- 
per, Wilbur  A.  Potter,  George  H.  Sawtell,  David  H. 
Spear,  Otis  L.  Sweet,  George  L.  Thayer,  John  Thi- 
beault  and  Eleazer  S.  Whitney,  of  Company  A; 
James  F.  Delehanty,  of  Company  D;  Franklin  Ad- 
ams, Company  E ;  James  Lewis,  Company  F ;  and 
George  D.  Whitcorab,  of  Company  D,  privates. 

The  patriotic  feeling  of  the  town  was  not  ex- 
hausted by  the  enlistment  and  departure  of  the 
before-named  company. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  was  recruited  mainly 
from  towns  in  Worcester  County,  and  Templeton 
furnished  thirty-four  men,  most  of  whom  were  in 
Company  I,  which  was  commanded  by  Capt.  V.  P. 
Parkhufst,  of  this  town.  The  regiment  left  its  camp 
at  Worcester  October  31,  1861,  proceeded  to  Annap- 
olis, joined  the  Burnside  expedition   and  served  in 
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North  Carolina  until  October,  1863.  It  lost  more 
than  two  hundred  men  at  CoM  Harbor.  It  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Many  of  its  men 
had  re-enlisted,  and  continued  in  the  service  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Batchelder,  of 
this  town  was,  for  a  time,  assistant  surgeon  of  this 
regiment.  Following  are  the  names  of  men  from 
this  town  : 

Varanus  P.  Parkhurst,  captain ;  Amos  BufTum, 
Thomas  Saul,  lieutenants;  Joseph  S.  Moulton, 
Dwiglit  M.  Martin,  George  Trask,  Lyman  S.  Wheel- 
er, sergeants  ;  George  A.  Jackson,  Walter  Lamb  and 
Francis  L.  Moore,  of  Company  I,  with  Gustave 
Kluge  and  Hermann  Spindler,  of  Company  G.  cor- 
porals; George  E.  Potter,  musician;  George  Baker, 
George  D.  Browning,  Albert  M.  Cobleigh,  Patrick 
Cofley,  James  H.  Crocker,  David  B.  Day,  Theodore 
J.  Dyer,  George  E.  Evans,  John  Goodale,  George  F. 
Greenwood,  Clarence  W.  Jennison,  Artemas  Jones, 
Ransom  P.  Kimberly,  Benjamin  R.  Manning,  Marcus 
S.  Moulton,  Leander  X.  Norcross,  William  Norcross, 
Charles  W.  Weller,  Joel  Whitney,  Jr.,  and  Chris- 
topher Myers,  of  Company  C,  privates. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Regiment  entered  the  service  in 
the  autumn  of  181)2.  Its  first  engagement  was  at 
Fredericksburg.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
It  took  active  part  in  the  Virginia  campaign  of  1861 
from  the  Wilderness  to  the  siege  of  Petersburg. 
Terapleton  furnished  thirty-one  men  for  this  regi- 
ment, mostly  in  Company  D,  which  was  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Amos  Buffum.  He  had  been  active 
in  the  formation  of  the  company.  Christopher  Saw- 
yer enlisted  in  Company  D,  but  was  afterwards  Cap- 
tain of  Company  H.  John  A.  Stearns  was  6rst 
lieutenant  in  Company  D.  Stephen  F.  Brooks, 
Charles  B.  Fisher,  Levi  H.  Higley,  Charles  Under- 
wood, Courtland  A.  Allen,  Cyrus  G.  Buffum  and 
James  L.  Brigham  were  corporals ;  Benjamin  F. 
Brooks  and  Henry  M.  Cobleigh,  musicians ;  George 
A.  Brooks,  Charles  A.  Cummings,  James  H.  Day, 
Frank  M.  Fenno,  Augustus  A.  Goddard,  Chauncy  N. 
Johnson,  Eilwin  W.  Lund,  James  A.  Martindale, 
Irving  L.  Merritt,  Martin  Maynard,  Stephen  H.  Pat- 
terson, William  H.  Perry  and  Charles  M.  Perry,  of 
Company  H  ;  C.  C.  B.  Sawyer,  Ephraim  Turner, 
Julius  Jj.  Upton,  Charles  Wheeler,  Ezra  L.  Wheeler, 
Augustus  S.  Whitney  and  George  S.  Wright  were 
privates. 

The  Fifty-third  Regiment  enlisted  for  nine  months, 
but  their  period  of  service  extended  from  October  17, 
1862,  to  September  2,  1863.  Their  field  of  service 
was  mainly  in  Louisiana,  at  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Red 
River  expedition,  at  Fort  Bisland  and  the  siege  of 
Port  Hudson.  This  regiment  encountered  hard  ser- 
vice ill  a  climate  very  unfavorable  to  health.  Teni- 
pleton  furnished  forty-three  men  for  this  service. 
Charles  W.  Uphani  was  first  lieutenant  of  Company 
G,  and  was  much  of  the  time  in  command  of  the 
company.     D.    Porter  Stockwell,  William    L.  Lamb 


and  Rufus  Stickney  were  sergeaiit.-i ;  .Marshall  C. 
Mower,  Castelly  ().  Norcross,  Albert  W.  Kendall 
and  Charles  W.  Trnsk  were  corporals  of  Ciunpany 
G;  Thomas  L.  Addison,  Benjamin  F.  Armitage, 
Leonard  M.  Baker,  Danforth  N.  Baker,  Lewis  R. 
Briggs,  Albert  G.  Bushnell.  William  T.  Bronsdon, 
Dixie  J.  Crosby,  Joseph  B.  Cummings,  Ezckicl  F. 
Divoll,  Clark  A.  Earle,  Emmons  Falos,  Charles  B. 
Garfield,  Edwin  W.  (ireenwoo.l,  John  W.  Guile.  S.  B. 
Hlldreth,  W.  P.  Hunt,  Franklin  Jack.Kon,  Horace  E. 
Jennison,  Samuel  W.  Jennison,  William  G.  Kilner, 
J.  W.  Leiand,  William  L.  Leland,  Willard  B.  .May- 
nard, C.  C.  Merritt,  Howard  L.  Manning,  Henry  M. 
MIrick,  George  W.  Newton,  Russell  D.  Newton,  C.J. 
Nourse,  Emory  OIney,  Joel  Richardson,  J.  H.  Saul, 
Charles  H.  Searle  and  Edwin  W.  Wright  were  pri- 
vates. 

The  soldiers  from  this  town  were  mostly  in  the 
four  regiments  previously  named;  but  a  few  were  in 
other  organizations.  In  the  Second  Regiment  were 
Eugene  C.  Bushnell,  musician  and  lieutenant; 
Alvln  W.  Day,  corporal  in  Company  F,  and  Cyrus  C. 
Bryant.  Elmer  Parker  was  in  Company  D  of  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment.  Charles  F.  Lee  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Eighteenth  and  afterwards  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Regiment.  Edward  I). 
Lee  was  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  the  Twen- 
ty-seventh. Amos  W.  Gray  was  a  private  in  the 
Twenty-seventh.  George  H.  Dudley  was  sergeant, 
and  Wcndall  Eaton,  James  M.  Liifkin,  John  Preston 
and  Benjamin  E.  Thayer  were  privates  in  the  Thirty- 
second  Regiment.  Charles  Lynde  served  in  the 
First  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  and  P,  D.  Stratton  and 
RoUin  C.  Williams  in  the  Heavy  Artillery.  Edward 
L.  Jones  was  a  captain  in  the  Forty-fourth  Regiment 
of  Infantry. 

There  were  a  few  soldiers  cre<ilted  to  the  (juota  of 
the  town  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  who  are  not  in- 
cluded In  the  preceding  lists.  Mostof  these  rendered 
little  or  no  service.  But,  without  counting  these, 
Templeton  furnished  no  less  than  two  hundred  men 
for  the  service  in  the  great  Civil  War.  Someserved  for 
a  comparatively  short  period  owing  to  wounds  or 
other  causes  of  disability.  About  one-fifteenth  part 
of  the  men  who  entered  the  service  were  killed  or 
mortally  wounded  in  battle;  more  than  twice  as  many 
died  of  disease  or  of  111  treatment  In  .Southern  prisons. 
There  were  not  le^s  than  thirty  out  of  the  two  hun- 
dred who  served  either  three  or  four  full  years  with- 
out any  serious  wound  or  illness.  Some  few  there 
were,  even,  who  served  during  the  whole  war,  taking 
part  in  every  skirmish  or  battle  in  which  their  regi- 
ment was  engaged,  without  receiving  the  slightest 
wound  or  encountering  any  sickness.  Some,  on  the 
other  hand.  Immediately  fell  a  prey  to  fatal  disease,  or 
were  slain  In  the  first  battle.  Several  lost  their  lives 
in  consequence  of  insufficient  food  and  ill  treatment 
in  Southern  prisons ;  others  survived  with  health  per- 
manently impaired.     Nearly  all  the  men  entered  the 
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service  as  privates  ;  but,  in  addition  to  numerous  sub- 
ordinate officers,  not  less  than  six  reached  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  two  left  the  service  with  the  rank  of  bre- 
vet brigadier-general.  The  volunteers  from  Temple- 
ton  were  generally  men  of  mature  age,  who  were 
interested  in  the  public  welfare  and  were  fully  aware 
of  the  public  need  and  danger.  They  entered  the 
service  of  their  country  with  a  conscientious  regard 
for  duty.  Without  such  men  the  Rebellion  never 
would  have  been  suppressed. 

The  Sanitary  Co.m.mission. — The  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  rendered  a  service  of  the  very 
highest  importance  during  the  war.  It  expended 
more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  care 
and  comfort  of  the  soldiers  in  addition  to  what  the 
government  was  able  to  do.  An  average  of  two  thou- 
sand sick  and  wounded  soldiers  were  each  night  sup- 
plied with  shelter  by  its  efforts,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  shelterless.  The  inhabitants  of  Templeton 
were  interested  in  these  efforts,  and  contributed  freely 
to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  or  sent  articles  directly 
to  the  soldiers  in  whom  they  had  a  personal  interest. 
Large  boxes  containing  clothing,  towels,  lint,  band- 
ages and  articles  useful  in  the  hospitals  were  filled  by 
the  people  in  the  different  villages  and  sent  to  the 
Commission.  Jellies,  syrups,  pickles,  and  articles  for 
convalescent  soldiers  were  also  sent.  Thoughtful 
minds  and  willing  hands  eagerly  sought  for  means  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  and  pains  of  the  soldier. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TEMPLETON— (Co«/z«7/ca'.) 

BUSINESS    AFFAIRS. 

Matiufacturet— Early  MillM—At  Bnldtritivilte—Oii  Trotit  Brook— At  Par- 
tridgeviUe  and  East  Tumpletou — At  Otter  Siver — SoteU—Stores— Sav- 
ings Bank  —  Iinadf  —  ltailroadit. 

By  a  vote  of  the  proprietors  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  January  24,  1735,  a  committee  was 
chosen  and  authorized  "  to  agree  with  any  person  or 
persons  that  will  erect  a  mill  or  mills  in  said  town- 
ship." Mr.  Samuel  Hheldon,  of  Billerica,  .soon  after 
made  a  contract  with  this  committee  to  build  a  saw- 
mill and  a  grist-mill,  and  he  gave  bonds  to  erect  the 
mills.  He  was  to  be  the  owner  of  the  mills  and  was 
to  have  a  grant  of  land  for  establishing  them.  The 
proprietors,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Concord,  November 
1,  1737,  confirmed  the  contract,  and  "voted  and 
granted  to  said  Sheldon,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for- 
ever, eighty  acres  of  land,  to  be  by  him  laid  out  in 
one  or  two  places,  in  a  regular  form,  in  any  of  the 
common  land  of  the  township,  excepting  the  land 
reserved  on  account  of  the  mine;  the  land  drowned 
by  his  mill-dam  to  be  accounted  a  part  of  the  eighty 
acres;  provided,  that  there  be  not  more  than  twenty 
acres   of  meadow  included  in  said  pond  and  eighty 


acres  of  land ;  provided,  also,  he  keep  up  a  saw-mill 
and  grist-mill  in  said  township,  according  to  his  ob- 
ligation and  agreement  made  with  him."  Still,  not- 
withstanding the  contract  and  provisional  grant  of 
lands,  Mr.  Sheldon  never  built  the  mills. 

Another  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  at 
Concord,  September  6,  1739,  when  it  was  "  voted  that 
the  Committee  chosen  to  agree  about  mills  in  said 
township  be  directed,  as  soon  as  m.ay  be,  to  procure 
some  suitable  person  or  persons  to  build  a  good  saw- 
mill and  corn-mill  in  said  township,  and  to  give  them 
such  encouragement  in  any  of  the  common  lands  or 
streams  within  said  township  as  they  can  or  may 
agree  for ;  and  to  enter  into  obligation  for  the  same 
in  the  name  of  the  proprietors.  Also  voted  that  the 
Committee  chosen  to  let  out  the  mills  in  said  town- 
ship be  fully  empowered  to  put  Mr.  Samuel  Sheldon's 
bond  in  prosecution  as  soon  as  may  be  ;  or  the  Com- 
mittee may  have  a  liberty  to  agree  with  Mr.  Sheldon 
as  they  may  see  fit." 

Another  proprietors'  meeting  assembled  at  Concord, 
September  16,  1742,  and  under  the  article  in  the  war- 
rant, "to  inquire  whether  there  is  a  saw-mill  erected 
in  said  township,  or  like  to  be ; ''  it  is  recorded,  "  In- 
quired and  there  is  no  mill  erected."  At  an  ad- 
journed meeting  a  little  after  this  the  committee  were 
instructed  to  put  Mr.  Sheldon's  bond  in  suit,  but  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  done. 

At  a  proprietors'  meeting  in  1743  they  purcha-^ed 
Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs'  right  in  the  township,  to  secure 
the  forty-acre  lot.  No.  91,  already  assigned  to  him, 
in  order  that  they  might  use  it  for  a  mill  privilege. 
This  water  privilege  is  said  to  have  been  the  one 
recently  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Hodge.  The  price 
allowed  to  Mr.  Hobbs  for  this  lot  and  one  share  in  all 
the  then  undivided  lands  was  £26  10s.,  to  be  paid  in 
twelve  months,  without  interest. 

It  seems  that  a  bargain  was  made  with  Lieutenant 
James  Simonds,  Reuben  Richardson  and  Oliver 
Richardson  who  were  to  receive  the  land  in  con- 
sideration of  building  the  mill,  which  was  probably 
erected  in  1743.  In  November,  1743,  a  committee 
was  chosen  "  to  clear  the  road  from  the  meeting-house 
place  to  the  saw-mill  in  said  township,  and  also  to 
look  out  and  mark  a  road  trom  said  mill  across  Otter 
River,  into  Narragansett  No.  2,"  or  Westminster. 
There  were  no  permanent  habitations  here  at  this 
time,  nor  until  a  period  of  seven  years  later.  Indian 
hostilities  were  prevalent,  and  probably  the  saw-mill 
was  neglected;  for  we  find  that  in  1749  the  clerk  was 
directed  to  notify  Lieutenant  Simonds  and  his  part- 
ners "  to  rectify  the  mill,  so  that  it  may  be  in  order 
for  sawing,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  township ;  so 
that  they  may  fulfil  their  contract."  A  committee 
was  chosen,  in  1755,  by  the  proprietors  "  to  take  care 
of  the  saw-mill,  and  see  that  the  owners  perform 
according  to  contract." 

In  May,  1753,  the  proprietors  voted  "to  build  a 
corn-mill,"  and   a  tax  of  six  shillings  on  each  right 
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was  laid  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  mill.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sawyer,  of  Bolton,  seems  to  have  built  the  mill,  and 
to  have  received,  in  17S5,  in  payment,  therefor,  the 
sum  of  £24  XSx.  (irf.,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  i 
dollars.  This  sura  seems  to  have  been  paid  him  in 
consideration  of  his  building  the  mill  ami  under- 
taking tn  do  the  grinding,  he  owning  the  mill  all  the 
time.  It  had  been  believe<l  that  this  mill  was  erected 
at  lUldwinville,  on  Otter  River;  but  Captain  Park- 
hurst,  who  has  recently  written  a  history  of  the  town, 
thinks  the  evidence  points  to  its  having  been  located 
at  "Goulding  village."  in  I'hilllpston,  near  Phillips- 
ton  Pond. 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  at 
about  this  same  date  of  1754  a  saw-mill  and  grist- 
mill was  erected  by  this  same  Thomas  Sawyer,  of 
Holton,  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  Baldwinville, 
on  the  site  of  the  shop  now  occupied  by  the  Waite 
Chair  Company. 

In  17G.'{  the  proprietors  had  an  article  in  a  warrant 
for  a  meeting,  "  to  see  if  the  proprietors  will  prosecute 
in  law  the  bond  against  Thomas  Sawyer,  for  his  not 
grinding  according  to  contract  for  the  inhabitants  of 
said  town,''  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  see  that 
he  fulfilled  his  contract. 

Thomas  Sawyer  seems  to  have  carried  on  the  mills 
on  this  site  at  Baldwinville  until  about  17(57,  when 
they  were  sold  to  .Jonathan  Baldwin,  Esq.,  an  enter- 
prising and  public-spirited  citizen  from  Spencer, 
JIa.ss.  He  became  a  very  large  landholder  in  the 
vilbige  of  Baldwinville,  owning  a  large  tr.act  on  the 
north  and  west.  Captain  Eden  Baldwin,  son  of 
Jonathan,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  ownership  of 
the  mills.  He  carried  on  the  lumber  business  and 
also  made  bricks  at  a  yard  near  where  the  house  of 
('.  M.  Cummings  now  stands.  In  ISO:^  he  rebuilt  the 
mills  and  carried  them  on  until  1820,  when  he  rented 
them  for  tive  years  to  William  Kendall  and  Edward 
Richardson,  of  Holden. 

In  183C  Captain  Eden  Baldwin  sold  the  mills  to 
Colonel  George  W.  Sawyer,  who  retained  possession 
some  two  years  and  then  sold  the  property  back  to 
Captain  Baldwin,  who  retained  it  until  his  death,  in 
1S39.  In  that  year  another  Eden  Baldwin,  from 
Ashfield,  a  distant  relative  of  the  former,  became  the 
owner,  and  in  1840  he  took  down  the  former  structure 
and  built  the  eastern  half  of  the  "Red  Mill,''  putting 
in  a  new  grist-mill  and  a  self-setting  saw-mill.  In 
1842  he  sold  to  Oilman  Day,  who  received  Charles 
Baldwin,  a  grandson  of  Captain  Eden,  as  a  partner  in 
1843.  Edwin  Sawyer  bought  Mr.  B.ildwin's  interest 
in  1847.  Day  &  Sawyer  built  the  western  half  of  the 
"Red  Mill."  They  made  wood-seat  chairs,  hat-cases, 
etc.  The  manufacture  of  chairs  has  been  continued 
at  this  stand  by  different  firms  formed  in  successive 
years:  Sawyer  &  Thompson  in  lS53,Sawyer,Xhompson 
&  Perley  in  IS'-jG,  Thompson,  Perley  &  Waite  in  1871 
and  the  Waite  Chair  Company  in  1887.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.   Perlev  the  firm  was  divided  and  Mr. 


Thompson  became  the  head  of  a  firm  making  chairs 
at  the  lower  mill. 

In  1843  Captain  Warren  L.  Merritt  began  the  hat- 
pressing  business  in  the  "  Red  Mill."  But  a  mill 
waa  built  at  the  north  end  of  the  dam  in  1844  by 
Samuel  D.  Morley,  and  Captain  Merritt  moved  his 
business  there  and  continued  it  until  lH.'i(l,  after 
which  the  business  was  continued  by  John  Stearns, 
and  Lee  &  Stearns,  who  employed  about  twenty 
hands.  In  the  recent  years  Baker  &  Wilson  have  a 
grist-mill  here,  at  which  they  grind  large  quantities 
of  Western  corn,  selling  the  meal  in  the  neighboring 
villages. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  a  number  of 
persons  in  this  village  and  in  other  parts  of  this  town 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wood-seat  chairs. 
The  work  was  done  wholly  by  hand  in  small  shops 
near  to  or  connected  with  dwelling-houses.  As  the 
years  went  on,  machinery  was  invented  to  facilitate 
the  work,  and  that  necessitated  the  concentration  of 
the  work  in  larger  establishments. 

In  1844  Albert  Bryant  and  James  Stimpson  built  a 
dam  at  what  is  now  known  as  the  lower  shop.  A  shop 

I  w:is  soon  built  at  the  north  end  of  the  dam,  and  in 

I  184l>  another  at  the  south  end  by  James  Stimpson. 
In  these  shops  various  kinds  of  business  have  been 
carried  on  by  different  persons  and  firms.  Hat-presa- 
ing  has  been  carried  on  ;  different  firms  have  manu- 
factured matches;  doors,  sashes  and  blinds  have 
been  made;  a  shop  was  burned  at  the  south  end  of 
the  dam  in  18()2.     Soon  the  privilege  passed  into  the 

\  hands  of  Willard  Baker  and  Sawyer,  Thompson  <&  Per- 
ley. The  latter  firm  and  their  successors  have  occupied 
the  southerly  shop  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs.  A 
division  of  this  firm  was  made  in  1887,  and  this  shop 
is  now  occupied  by  D.  L.  Thompson  &  Son,  who  con- 
tinue here  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  chairs. 
The  northerly  shop  has  for  some  years  been  occupied 
by  Baker  &  Wilson  in  the  manufacture  of  children's 
carriages. 

I  A  tannery  wa.s  carried  on  for  several  years  previous 
to  1817  by  Joel  Hayden,  and  afterward  by  Henry  & 

'  Joseph  Newton,  on  the  site  receutly  occupied  by  the 
office  and  store-house  of  Thompson,  Perley  i^  Waite, 
west  of  the  hotel.  His  mill  for  grinding  bark  by 
water-power  was  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
machine-shop  of  William  E.  Xichols.  Various  kinds 
of  bu-iinegs  have  since  been  done  here.   John  &  Hart- 

[  ford  Potter  made  sofa  frames  :  Bennet    Potter  put  in 

I  a  grist-mill ;  Kelton  t^  HoUingsworlh  were  machin- 
ists; Eden  B,  Sawyer,  and  afterward  Bulftim  A  New- 
ton, made  measures  for  measuring  grain;  Captain  W. 
L.  Merritt  made  window  shades;  J.ime3  Stimpson 
made  faucets.     .\t  the  present  time  the  jirivilege  is 

j  used  by  William  E.  Nichols  for  the  manufacture  of 
band    saw    machines    and    various    kinds  of   chair 

,  machinery. 

In  1841  Captain  Joseph  Davis  built  a  saw-mill  at 

I  the   most   easterly   privilege   in    Baldwinville.      For 
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some  years  pails  were  made  here  and  afterward  doors, 
sashes  and  blinds ;  Sawyer  &  Patterson  made  matches ; 
Robinson  &  Hersey  made  buckets,  and  James  Stimp- 
son  clothes-pina.  This  mill  was  burned  in  1856.  The 
privilege  was  bought  in  1869  by  Charles  A.  Perley 
and  Oilman  Waite.  In  1870  a  stock  company  was 
formed  and  a  large  and  commodious  factory  was  put 
up  which  furnished  accommodations  for  several  firms. 
Smith,  Day&  Co.  made  chairs;  L.  Greenwood  &  Co. 
also  made  chairs  ;  E.  Sawyer  &  Co.  made  furniture. 
This  mill  was  burned  in  1885.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Smith,  Day  &  Co.,  who  continue  the  manufacture  of 
chairs  at  this  stand.  A  part  of  the  water-power  at 
this  place  is  used  by  Mr.  H.  JI.  Small  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sheathing  and  roofing  paper. 

There  were  formerly  two  .saw-millson  Beaver  Brook, 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  town.  There  were 
also  two  mills  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  town, 
on  the  Royalston  road,  one  of  which  is  still  kept  in 
operation.     These  were  on  tributaries  of  Otter  River. 

On  Trout  Brook  there  were  formerly  five  mill  priv- 
ileges which  were  utilized.  Only  two  or  three  of  them 
are  now  used.  The  first  privilege  to  be  used  was  that 
now  occupied  by  Bourn,  Hadley  &  Co.  Mr.  Withing- 
ton  erected  a  saw-mill  here  not  far  from  1820.  Dea- 
con Benjamin  Hawkes  and  his  sons  had  made  furniture 
by  hand  at  a  shop  formerly  standing  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Public  Library.  Later  they  made  use  ai 
the  water-power  at  this  stand  for  some  years.  The 
present  proprietors  are  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  pine  and  ash  furniture.  Farther 
down  on  this  stream  toward  Baldwinvilleis  a  saw-mill. 
Staves  for  pails  are  also  prepared  here. 

The  water  from  Phillipston  Pond  flows  through  the 
southwesterly  part  of  this  town,  on  its  way  to  join  the 
waters  of  Ware  River.  On  this  stream  have  been 
several  mill  privileges,  which  have  been  used  for 
grinding  grain,  sawing  lumber,  and  preparing  chair- 
stock  or  staves  for  pails.  On  a  stream  tributary  to 
this  is  a  mill  which  has  been  variously  employed,  re- 
cently as  a  cider-mill ;  formerly,  Mr.  Leander  Leland 
made  shoe-pegs  here  with  ingenious  machinery  which 
he  had  prepared. 

Mill  Brook  is  the  name  applied  to  a  stream  of 
water  which  rises  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  this 
town  and  flows  through  Partridgeville  and  EastTem- 
pleton,  falling  into  Otter  River  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  latter  village.  As  this  brook  has  quite  a  rapid 
fall,  it  furnishes  several  water  privileges,  two  of  which 
were  in  Partridgeville.  On  the  upper  one  was  a  saw- 
mill, formerly  owned  by  A.  A.  &  G.  W.  Jones.  This 
has  been  sulfercd  to  go  to  decay.  A  little  way  down 
the  stream,  and  close  by  the  highway,  was  formerly  a 
grist-mill.  Afterwards,  for  some  years,  H.  &  J.  \V. 
Partridge  made  chairs  here.  It  is  now  owned  by 
Dexter  P.  Merritt.  Two  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of 
water  lie  above  the  village  of  East  Templeton.  Below 
the  dam  of  the  lower  one  was  a  shop  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chairs.  The  water-power  was  supplemented, 


in  later  times,  by  a  steam-engine.  The  shop  was 
built  by  Bennett  Potter,  and  had  been  occupied  by 
Potter  &  Jeunison,  Parker,  Sawyer  &  Co.,  McLean  & 
Dickerman,  and  others.  It  was  burnt  recently,  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt. 

The  chair  manufactory  of  A.  S.  Hodge  was  burnt 
recently,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  rebuilt.  Chairs  have 
been  for  many  years  manufactured  on  this  site  by  dif- 
ferent parties,  using  steam  as  well  as  water-power  in 
later  years.  The  shop  now  owned  by  Henry  J. 
Wright  seems  to  have  been  built  by  Bennett  Potter. 
Various  kinds  of  business  have  successively  been  car- 
ried on  here.  The  grist-mill  and  saw-mill  formerly 
owned  by  John  Simonds  was,  in  1813,  bought  by  Joel 
Fales,  who  enlarged  the  mills.  He  soon  erected 
another  shop  near  where  the  "  Fales  ''  shop  recently 
stood,  and  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  scythes  for 
several  years.  He  had  a  furnace  and  made  small 
castings.  He  had  a  trip-hammer  and  manufactured 
hoes.  His  son,  Otis  P.  Fales,  was  associated  with  him 
in  this  business.  In  later  times  the  brothers,  Otis  P. 
and  Joel  G.  Fales,  under  the  firm- name  of  J.  G. 
Fales  &  Co.,  made  chair-i,  the  seats  of  which  were 
woven  out  of  thin  plates  of  wood  split  by  a  machine 
invented  for  this  purpose.  The  chairs  had  a  look  not 
unlike  the  chairs  of  the  olden  time,  and  for  some  uses 
were  quite  popular.  This  shop  was  burned  a  few 
years  since.  On  the  next  mill-site  the  manufacture 
of  children's  carts  and  wagons  has  been  carried  on 
since  the  year  1858,  by  Chester  N.  Johnson,  who  has 
made  of  it  a  very  successful  business.  The  tannery 
business  had  for  many  years  been  carried  on  at  this 
site,  earlier  by  Mr.  Swan  and  later  by  Warren 
Simonds.  At  the  next  site,  T.  T.  Greenwood's  Sons 
continue  the  business  of  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
which  their  father  had  begun  some  years  before.  They 
also  have  a  furniture  store  in  West  Gardner.  A  mill 
built  by  Artemas  Brown  formerly  stood  on  the  next 
site.  At  first  it  was  a  saw-mill ;  afterwards  tubs  and 
pails  were  made  here,  but  there  has  been  no  shop 
here  for  some  years.  The  last  shop  on  the  stream  is 
that  of  the  East  Templeton  Chair  Company,  a  co-op- 
erative incorporated  company,  which  has  met  with  a 
good  degree  of  success. 

Otter  River  enters  the  town  on  its  eastern  side,  from 
Gardner,  and  flows  through  the  northerly  portion  of 
the  town,  furnishing  an  abundant  water-power  in  the 
villages  of  Otter  River  and  Baldwinville.  The  Otter 
River  Blanket  Mill  occupies  the  first  mill-site  on 
this  stream,  having  a  location  just  over  the  Gardner 
line.  Hor.se  blankets  in  large  quantities  were  quite 
recently  the  product  of  this  mill.  The  first  mill  here 
was  built  by  Cooper  Sawyer.  The  manufiicture  of 
chairs  has,  in  the  past  time,  been  carried  on  here.  A 
little  farther  down  the  stream  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Templeton  Blanket  Mills,  which,  together  with 
the  factory  last  named,  is  owned  by  Rufus  S.  Frost, 
of  Chelsea,  Mass.  On  this  site  William  Hunting 
built  a  saw-mill,  which   Col.   Leonard    Stone   after- 
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wards  bought  and  occupied  for  many  years.  William 
E.  Nichols  for  a  time  had  a  machine-shop  here,  and 
Charles  Everett  a  grist-mill.  Going  a  little  way 
down  the  stream,  we  come  to  the  Woolen  Mills.  The 
first  building  on  this  site  was  erected  about  1823  by 
Ca])t.  Samuel  Dadnian,  who  began  here  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  cloth.  The  Dadman  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  the  Jones  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  other  firms  have  continued  the  busines4.  A  new 
building  was  erected  in  1836.  Some  kind  of  woolen 
goods  has  been  the  manufacture  carried  on  here.  Near 
this  site,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  and 
reaching  back  to  about  1787,  Edward  Cambridge  had 
a  shop  for  dressing  cloth.  He  performed  the  service 
of  dressing  and  finishing  the  cloth  made  by  the  farm- 
ers at  their  own  homes  on  the  hand-looms.  Just  ca-st 
of  the  present  factory  building,  Nathan  Smith  had  a 
shop,  at  which  he  used  to  receive  wool  from  the  farm- 
ers and  card  it  into  rolls,  ready  for  spinning  at  home. 
The  manufacture  of  bricks  has  been  carried  on 
quite  extensively  by  Charles  C.  Dyer,  in  the  village 
of  Otter  River,  at  the  yard  which  had  been  for  many 
years  occupied  by  his  father,  Horatio  N.  Dyer. 
These  are  transported  by  rail  and  sold  in  Worcester 
and  other  places. 

The  manufacture  of  stoves  has  for  many  years  been 
an  important  industry  in  the  village  of  Otter  River. 
It  was  begun  by  Thomas  Parker,  who,  about  the  year 
183(5,  erected  a  shop  on  a  tributary  of  Otter  River 
flowing  into  the  town  from  Winchendon.  He  carried 
on  the  business  until  1843,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Daniel  W.  Parker,  who,  in  ISol,  received 
Otis  Warren  as  a  partner.  Mr.  Warren  carried  on 
the  business  alone  until  18.')3,  when  he  sold  to  Gates 
&  Lord.  Lord  &  Walker  became  the  name  of  the 
firm  in  1858,  which  became  Lord  &  Stone  in  1871, 
and  Lord,  Stone  &  Co.  in  1887.  During  all  of  this 
time,  in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  a 
general  foundry  business  has  been  done  at  this  stand, 
and  machinists'  work  also.  The  work,  which  was 
begun  on  a  small  scale,  has  gradually  increa>ed,  giv- 
ing employment  at  the  present  time  to  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  hands.  From  five  hundred  to  si.x  hun- 
dred tons  of  iron  are  melted  annually.  The  stoves 
are  sold  by  traveling  agents  iu  various  parts  of  New 
England. 

Investors. — The  soil  of  Worcester  County  is 
certainly  not  favorable,  as  a  general  thing,  for  the 
production  of  agricultural  crops  ;  but  it  produces 
e.Kcellent  mechanics.  The  very  atmosphere  seems  to 
favor  their  growth.  And  Templeton,  like  its  neigh- 
boring towns,  has  always  abounded  in  good  mechanics 
— good  in  the  practical  execution  of  work,  and  some- 
times apt  in  the  invention  of  new  machines  and 
processes.  Indeed,  these  country  towns  would,  many 
of  them,  have  gone  to  early  decay  had  it  not  been  for 
their  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries.  The 
local  market  furnished  by  the  manufacturing  villages 
is  the  one  thing  that  makes  farming  possible  here. 


Eli  Bruce  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  town, 
living  in  the  village  of  Haldwinville,  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Jlr.  Hildrelh.  He  was  a  very 
ingenious  man.  He  made  clocks,  repaired  watches 
and  jewelry.  He  constructed  a  pipe-organ,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  a  very  fine  one.  He  invented 
a  machine  for  making  pins  out  of  wire,  heading  and 
pointing  theui  ready  for  use.  He  also  invented 
machinery  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
bucket*.  His  was  a  versatile  mind,  ever  ready  to 
animate  material  things  with  a  capacity  to  subserve 
human  wants. 

Asa  Fessenden  was  another  mechanic  of  unusual 
ingenuity.  He  lived  first  at  Tem[)leton  Centre, 
making  vehicles  of  various  kinds  at  the  phop  after- 
wards occupied  by  Maynard  &  Fiske.  In  later  life 
he  lived  in  Baldwinville,  in  the  same  house  formerly 
occupied  by  Eli  Bruco. 

James  Stimpson,  now  living  in  Baldwinville,  is 
the  inventor  of  a  machine  of  much  utility  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  It  makes  with  rapidit>  a 
strong  joint  for  the  fistening  together  of  the  sides 
of  drawers  for  bureaus,  and  is  generally  used  in 
furniture-making  establishments.  He  secured  a 
patent  for  the  method  of  making  the  joint  in  1857, 
and  on  the  machine  in  1859.  Mr.  Stimpson  is  also 
the  inventor  of  a  street  lamp  of  much  convenience. 
The  lamp  is  lowered  for  lighting  and  care  by  an  iron 
lever  turning  on  an  axis. 

John  Nichols,  of  Baldwinville,  invented  a  child's 
chair  that  is  very  easily  convertible  into  a  carriage, 
and  again  into  a  play  table.  There  were  six  ditferent 
kinds  of  these  chairs.  He  has  also  invented  an 
ingenious  form  of  street  lamp,  in  which  the  lamp 
slidesdown  through  a  hollow  lamp-post  forconvenience 
of  lighting  and  care.  The  draft  of  air  for  the  lamp 
is  also  through  the  post,  so  that  it  burns  steadily  even 
when  it  is  windy. 

Hotels. — In  the  olden  times  country  towns 
abounded  in  inns  or  taverns.  On  the  principal  lines 
of  travel  there  seems  to  have  been  only  a  distjince  of 
two  or  three  miles  between  them.  The  great  number 
of  loaded  teams  transporting  merchandise  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  interior  towns  created  a  neces.sity  for 
numerous  stopping-places.  Perhaps  there  was  also 
found  some  pecuniary  profit  in  furnishing  some  form 
of  liquid  refreshment  for  thirsty  travelers.  But  the 
taverns  were  numerous  in  our  own  town  as  well  as  in 
others  ;  and  tradition  surrounds  them  with  a  kind  of 
halo  which  could  not  have  been  visible  to  their  im- 
mediate patrons.  The  "enchantment"  dnubtless 
results  from  the  distance  which  time  interposes.  Most 
of  them  were  farm-houses  of  a  larger  size.  In  the 
villages,  however,  were  taverns  of  more  pretension 
and  importance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  dale  of  the  opening 
of  the  first  tavern  in  town.  Doubtless  the  first  ones 
were  kept  by  persons  who  gave  their  chief  atteulion 
to  other  pursuits.     There  was  formerly  a  tavern  kept 
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at  the  farm-house  now  known  as  the  "  Lambert 
Howe  "  place.  There  were  three  taverns  at  Temple- 
ton  Centre.  One  was  kept  by  Joseph  Upham  in  the 
brick  house  at  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  Common. 
One  by  Joshua  Wright,  familiarly  known  as  Landlord 
Wright,  was  kept  in  what  has  been  known  as  the  old 
"  Hawkes  "  house,  then  standing  where  the  public 
pump  now  i-i.  But  the  chief  public-bouse  of  the 
village  seems  always  to  have  been  the  one  on  the  site 
of  the  recent  Templeton  Hotel,  which  has  been  kept 
for  some  years  by  Charles  E.  Ellis.  This  building  was 
burned  in  September,  1888.  This  house,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century,  was  kept  by  Lipha  French,  Cal- 
vin Townsley  and  Levi  Pierce.  In  later  times  Francis 
Twicheli  was  very  favorably  known  as  the  proprietor. 

The  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Lucas  Baker  in  East 
Templeton,  and  that  owned  by  Mr.  Isaac  Bourn  in 
Brooks  village,  were  both  kept  as  taverns  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  being  on  the  line  of  through 
travel  from  Boston  to  Albany,  which  passed  through 
Templeton.  This  town  was  also  on  a  line  of  through 
travel  from  Worcester  to  Keene.  On  this  line  were 
two  taverns  at  the  Baptist  Common, — the  one  kept  in 
the  house  which  is  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  John 
M.  Brown,  the  other  in  a  house  directly  opposite,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Common.  Baldwinville  was 
also  on  this  line  of  travel,  and  here,  in  several  of  the 
earliest  years  of  the  century,  Capt.  Eden  Baldwin  kept 
a  tavern  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Albert  Bryant. 
In  1832  Capt.  Joseph  Davis  built  the  hotel  now 
known  as  the  Narragansett  House.  In  1870  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  George  Partridge,  who  has  since 
been  the  proprietor.  The  building  has  at  two  different 
times  been  partially  burned. 

About  1847  Mr.  J.  G.  Goldsmith  built  a  hotel  in 
the  village  of  Otter  River,  on  the  present  site  of  Mr. 
Le'and's  store.  This  he  kept  for  several  years.  After 
several  persons  had  occupied  it  for  brief  periods,  it 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Joshua  W.  Partridge  and  kept 
until  the  building  was  burned.  In  later  times  a  hotel 
has  been  kept  by  difi'erent  persons  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  from  the  former  one. 

Stokes.— In  the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of 
this  there  was  not  much  necessity  for  an  abundance 
of  stores,  and  where  they  existed  at  all  there  was 
little  occasion  for  a  large  stock  of  goods.  The  families 
were  not  very  numerous  and  were  scattered  about  on 
the  farms.  They  produced  their  own  beef  and  pork,  as 
well  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  were  very  sparing 
in  the  use  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  coffee  was  almost 
unknown.  They  s|)ent  very  little  money  on  luxuries 
of  any  kind.  Their  clothing  was  prepared  with  their 
own  hands  at  their  homes.  The  farmer  himself,  with 
his  own  team,  carried  any  salable  products  of  his  farm 
to  Boston,  and  brought  back  home  supplies  for  his 
own  family  and  sometimes  for  his  neighbors.  Grad- 
ually, as  the  population  increased,  it  was  found  more 
economical  to  make  a  division  of  labor,  and  so  permit 
some  persons  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work 


of  making  these  exchanges.  Hence  the  evolution  of 
the  country  merchant  and  the  country  store. 

In  Templeton  Centre,  early  in  this  century,  a  long 
building  stood  on  the  site  of  the  "  Lee"  store.  In  the 
north  end  of  this  building  John  Bigelow  kept  clocks, 
watches  and  similar  goods.  Cyrus  Brown  kept  a 
variety  store  in  the  middle  of  the  Ijuilding.  In  the 
southern  portion  was  sometimes  a  shoemaker's  shop. 
John  Bigelow  lived  in  the  "Gilbert"  house.  Cyrus 
Brown  afterwards  had  a  farm  in  the  westerly  part  of 
the  town,  which  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  his 
descendants  to  this  day.  This  store  building  was 
moved  away,  and  a  part  of  it  was  used  to  make  the 
house  now  owned  by  Charles  W.  Upham.  In  1829 
Col.  Artemas  Lee  erected  the  store  and  dwelling-house 
now  standing  on  that  site,  and  kept  some  connection 
with  the  store  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  names 
of  the  firms  successively  doing  business  there  were 
Lee,  Harding  &  Jones,  Lee  &  Lincoln,  Lee  &  Wood, 
Lee  &  Gambell,  and  afterwards  Leland  &  Jones. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  Col.  Lee  the  store  and 
other  real  estate  was  bought  by  Percival  Blodgett, 
who,  with  a  slight  intermission,  has  cai'ried  on  the 
business  to  the  present  time.  He  has  added  a  stock 
of  drugs  and  medicines.  Col.  Lee,  before  building  on 
this  site.  Lad  kept  a  store  in  the  southerly  portion  of 
the  hotel  building,  during  a  portion  of  which  time  he 
was  associated  with  Lipha  French. 

On  the  easterly  side  of  the  Common,  on  the  site  of 
the  "Brick"  store,  formerly  stood  a  wooden  one-story 
building,  which  was  in  after  time  moved  away,  and 
now  forms  the  lower  story  of  the  Trinitarian  parson- 
age. In  this  and  the  brick  structure  which  succeeded 
it  a  store  has  been  kept  until  quite  recent  times.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  century  it  was  occupied  by  John 
W.  Stiles,  a  prominent  merchant  of  northern  Worces- 
ter County,  and  later  by  Col.  Ephraim  Stone. 

Several  persons  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  store,  and 
among  others  Rufus  Wyman,  who  afterwards  became 
a  partner.  But  Col.  Stone  was  advancing  in  years, 
and  Mr.  Wyman  was  desirous  of  leaving  town;  so  the 
store  was  given  up.  Not  long  after,  a  Co-operative 
Union  store  was  organized  and  kept  here  for  some 
years,  under  the  management  of  Erastus  O.  Eddy. 
After  this  was  given  up,  the  store  business  was  carried 
on  here  for  several  years,  first  by  the  firm  of  Dudley 
&  Blodgett,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Dudley  alone. 

A  store  was  also  formerly  kept  by  George  Howe  in 
a  building  which  stood  northerly  of  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Batchelder.  Another  store  was  kept  by  Moses 
Bond,  in  the  brick  house  now  owned  by  Charles  W. 
Stone. 

The  country  store  has  been  something  more  than 
merely  a  place  for  the  convenient  purchase  of  the 
family  supplies.  Men  meet  each  other  here  and  have 
an  interchange  of  views  on  the  political  or  social 
questions  of  the  day. 

It  furnishes  a  partial  substitute  for  the  social  en- 
joyments of  the  club  and  the  attractions  of  the  theatre. 
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The  philosopher  must  take  account  of  the^e  informal 
and  accidental  meetings  of  persons  who  live  in  scat- 
tered dwellings  as  one  of  the  forces  which  advance 
civilization,  or  at  least  as  a  force  tending  to  hinder 
the  lapsing  into  barbarism, — less  potent  than  the 
town-meeting  or  the  Sunday  gathering,  but  still  a 
force  worthy  of  recognition. 

Baldwinvillo  next  claims  our  attention  in  this  mat- 
ter of  stores.  But  on  the  way  thither,  we  may  remark 
that,  in  the  earlier  times,  there  were  two  stores  at  the 
"  Biptist  Common,"  as  well  as  two  taverns  and  one 
church.  Doubtless  there  were  in  Baldwinville,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  early  times,  persons  who  united  to 
some  other  business  that  of  furnishing  family  supplies, 
even  before  the  erection  of  stores.  But  in  1824 
Captain  Kden  Baldwin  erected  a  store  at  a  point 
northerly  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ray,  and  about 
where  the  road  to  the  railr  'ad  station  now  passes. 

Captain  Moses  Bond,  who  had  previously  kept  a 
store  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  carried  this  on  for 
three  years.  Captain  .Joseph  Davis  then  leiised  the 
store  and  placed  it  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Valentine.  On 
his  removing  to  Baldwinville,  in  1S.?0,  Captain  Davis 
bought  the  store  building  and  in  1S40  removed  it  to 
a  location  in  close  proximity  to  his  hotel,  where  it 
now  stands.  A  store  has  been  kept  in  the  building 
until  a  period  quite  recent.  The  store  now  occupied 
by  Louis  Leland  was  also  built  in  182i.  Joseph  Ray- 
mond first  carried  on  business  here,  and  afterwards 
Lee  \-  Hayniond  until  1S87.  Lee  i*i;  Morloy  and  Lee 
&  Lincoln  were  the  styles  of  firms  until  1844  ;  then 
M.  H.  Wood  &  Co.,  until  1856.  Sundry  persons  kept 
a  small  stock  of  goods  here  for  a  time,  after  which 
there  was  a  period  of  suspended  animation,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  the  firm  of 
Leland  Brothers  in  1870.  Since  1872  Louis  Leland 
has  continued  the  business  alone,  Francis  Leland 
retiring  and  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  his 
store  at  Otter  River.  A  store  has  been  kept  on  the 
site  of  the  Cady  &  Brooks  block  since  1844.  It  was 
first  occupied  by  Jaraej*  Stimson  and  Mark  W.  Ray. 
A  Protective  Union  store  was  afterwards  kept  here, 
with  James  H.  Clapp  as  agent.  It  was  occupied  by 
Sawyer,  Thompson  &  Perley  as  a  store  and  olBce 
from  18(>1  to  1876.  O.  D.  Sawin  kept  the  store  one 
year,  continued  by  Sawin  &  Bryant  to  1880,  when  the 
building  was  burned.  It  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale,  with  a  spacious  hall  on  the  third  Hoor.  The 
stores  on  the  lower  floor  were  occupied  by  Dorr  & 
Dickinson  and  Lehy  &  Goss.  Rooms  for  the  Tem- 
pleton  Savings  Bank  and  also  for  a  lawyer's  office 
were  in  the  second  story.  Fire  consumed  the  whole 
structure  again  in  1882,  and  again  it  was  rebuilt  with 
offices  as  before  in  the  second  story,  and  the  post- 
oflice  and  stores  in  the  lower  story.  In  one  of  these 
stores,  drugs  and  medicines  and  furnishing  goods  are 
kept  by  C.  S.  Dickinson  ;  in  the  other,  groceries  and 
miscellaneous  goods  by  C.  S.  Dickinson  &  Co. 

A  small  building  to  be  used  as  a  store  was  erected 


in  1857,  just  south  of  the  bridge  over  Otter  River. 
This  has  been  occupied  for  brief  timesby  different 
persona,  sometimes  as  a  shoe  store,  sf>metimcs  as  a 
grocery  store,  but  it  is  at  present  unoccupied. 

In  the  village  of  Otter  River  the  first  -tore  of  im- 
portance was  kept  in  the  low,  one-story  building  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Main  Street.  Samuel  I).  Morley, 
Samuel  M.  Osgood  ami  Francis  Leland  have  suc- 
cessively engaged  in  trade  at  this  stand  ;  others  have 
continued  to  occupy  this  store  until  the  present  time. 
In  1883  Francis  Leland  built,  for  the  more  complete 
accommodation  of  his  buiiness,  the  large  and  com- 
modious brick  store  which  he  has  since  occupied. 
About  1847  Captain  Jo-eph  Davis,  of  Baldwinville, 
erected  the  large  building  for  a  store  ami  dwelling- 
house  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  street,  and  a  store 
was  kept  here  for  about  ten  years  under  his  super- 
vision. Since,  it  has  been  occupied  by  Warner  & 
Kirschner,  and  now  by  Frederick  Warner. 

Savings  B.\xk. — The  Templeton  Savings  Bank 
was  incorporated  .\pril  10,  1871.  Its  place  of  busi- 
ness has  always  been  in  th<»  village  of  Baldwinville. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  hired  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  in  the  Brooks  &  Cady  Block.  This  year  (1888) 
the  trustees  voted  to  erect  a  new  building  suitable 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  bank  and  containing 
rooms  to  rent  for  other  purposes.  The  building  is  to 
be  fifty  by  forty  feet  in  size,  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction is  now  going  on.  M.  A.  Wilson  is  president 
of  the  Savings  Bank,  and  Asa  Hosmer  is  treasurer. 
Its  assets  now  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollara. 

RoAns. — Roads  of  some  kind  must  be  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  i)eople  of  a  new  settlement.  We  find 
that  the  proprietors  of  this  town  early  gave  attention 
to  making  them.  The  first  roads  were  doubtless 
mere  bridle-paths,  in  must  cases  suitable  only  for 
pjissing  on  horseback.  From  the  formation  of  the 
town  until  now  the  building  and  repairing  of  roads 
has  been  a  very  li<rge  item  in  the  public  expenditures. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
town  the  appropriations  for  mere  repairs  of  highways, 
leaving  out  altogether  the  cost  of  building  them,  was 
from  three  to  five  limes  as  much  as  the  appropriation 
for  schools ;  during  the  next  twenty  years  it  was 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  times  as  much;  during 
the  first  forty  years  of  this  century  a  little  more  than 
twice  as  much.  There  was  then  a  few  years  in  which 
they  were  not  very  far  from  equal.  For  the  last  fif- 
teen years  the  ratio  has  been  reversed,  and  the  ap- 
propriation for  schools  has  been  about  twice  as  much 
as  that  for  repairs  of  highways. 

It  will  not  be  practicable  to  trace  the  origin  and 
history  of  our  roads  minutely,  although  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  interest  to  do  so.  A  few  details  must 
here  suffice.  The  proprietors,  in  17.37,  paid  a  com- 
mittee for  "  marking  and  clearing  a  road  to  the  town- 
ship," which  perhaps  was  a  bridlepath  from  West- 
minster.    In   1740  a  road  was  "marked  and  cleared 
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to  Pequoiage"  (Athol).  Roads  were  also  to  be 
cleared  to  the  settlers'  lots,  and  also  a  road  to  Peters- 
ham. On  May  13,  1752,  the  proprietors  chose  a 
committee  of  three  persons  to  lay  out  roads  through 
the  township.  In  175.3  this  committee  was  directed 
not  to  lay  out  the  new  roads  until  "  the  settlers  have 
pitched  on  their  hou.se-spots."  In  1754  the  commit- 
tee reported  a  road  from  the  Common  reaching  half- 
way to  Baldwinville,  which  was  extended  further  in 
1759,  and  in  1701  made  to  reach  quite  across  Otter 
River. 

The  bridge  over  Otter  River  at  Baldwinville  seems 
to  have  been  built  by  Noah  Merritt  in  1763.  The 
bridge  over  the  same  river  in  the  village  of  Otter 
River  was  probably  built  in  1778.  The  town  records 
are  abundantly  sprinkled  over  with  the  reports  of  the 
laying  out  of  roads. 

At  the  second  town-meeting  after  the  town  was 
incorporated  it  was  voted  "  to  give  for  work  on  the 
highw-ays  three  .shillings  a  man  per  day  till  the  last 
of  August,  and  then  to  the  last  of  September  two 
shillings,  and  that  oxen  have  half  as  much,  and  a 
cart  a  quarter  as  much."  This  meeting  granted  forty 
pounds  for  mending  highways,  it  being  the  iirst 
money  granted  by  the  town  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. 

The  building  and  repairing  of  roads  was  a  severe 
tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  in  the  early 
times.  The  turnpike  system  afforded  some  moderate 
degree  of  relief.  Companies  were  formed  and  incor- 
porated with  the  design  of  making  better  roads  than 
towns  could  afford  to  make,  and  toll  was  demanded 
by  the  company  from  those  who  traveled  on  them. 
The  Fifth  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1799.  Its  route 
extended  from  Greenfield  and  Northfield,  in  two  dis- 
tinct lines,  which  united  at  Athol,  thence  through 
Templeton,  South  Gardner  and  Westminster  to  Leo- 
minster. 

In  this  town  it  ran  through  Brooks  village,  Temple- 
ton  Centre  and  East  Templeton.  Toll:;,  at  differing 
rates  for  different  vehicles,  were  established,  and 
gates  were  set  up  at  convenient  places  for  its  collec- 
tion. Persons  passing  to  or  from  public  worship, 
and  those  on  military  duty,  were  exempt  from  paying 
toil. 

Templeton  was  situated  at  the  intersection  of  three 
stage-lines,  in  the  time  before  the  advent  of  railroads. 
It  was  on  a  through  line  from  Boston  to  Albany ;  also 
stages  running  from  Worcester  to  Kcene  and  from 
Lowell  to  Springffeld  passed  through  here.  So  there 
were  scenes  of  much  activity  as  the  stages  arrived 
and  departed.  Exchanges  of  horses  and  providing 
for  the  wants  of  travelers  made  the  taverns  or  hotels 
places  of  importance  in  those  days. 

Railroads. — The  construction  and  improvement 
of  the  common  roads  received  the  early  and  constant 
attention  of  the  settlers  in  these  towns,  and,  relative 
to  the  means  of  the  people,  large  expenditures  were  al- 


ways made  upon  them.  The  people  of  this  town  have 
been  forward  and  earnest  in  providing  more  extended 
and  rapid  means  of  communication.  When  the 
project  was  started  for  a  canal  from  Boston  to  some 
point  on  the  Hudson  River,  this  town,  in  1825,  chose 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  canal  commissioner.-', 
and  urge  its  being  built  through  this  section  of  the 
State,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  railroads  were  more 
desirable  than  canals.  In  1885  this  town  favored  a 
railroad  through  its  limits,  connecting  Worcester  and 
Keene.  This  town  early  became  interested  in  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  and,  in  1844, 
chose  a  committee  to  favor  its  location  here,  and 
when,  after  the  charter  was  obtained,  an  effort  was 
made  to  divert  the  road  from  this  town  and  build  it 
through  Wincbendon,  the  plan  met  with  the  most 
determined  opposition.  The  town  appropriated 
money  and  chose  a  committee  to  resist  the  change. 
This  committee  acted  with  great  vigor  and  earnest- 
ness ;  it  was  composed  of  earnest  men  :  Col.  Artemas 
Lee,  Captain  Joseph  Davis,  Joseph  Mason,  Esq., 
Oilman  Day,  Esq.,  and  Col.  Leonard  Stone.  They 
had  surveys  made,  they  employed  counsel  to  defend 
the  case;  there  were  trials  before  the  county  commis- 
sioners, and  hearings  before  the  legislative  commit- 
tees. In  1845  the  county  commissioners  gave  a 
decision  against  the  change  of  location.  The  railroad 
company  again  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  a  change 
of  location,  the  town  again  opposed  it;  the  road  was 
finally  built  here,  and  the  first  passenger-cars  passed 
through  this  town  in  1847,  Some  years  after,  the 
company  renewed  its  efforts  for  a  change  in  location, 
and  again  they  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

Not  long  after  this  road  was  built  the  project  was 
formed  of  a  railroad  running  across  the  State,  to 
connect  with  the  Boston  and  Albany.  The  valleys 
extended  themselves  in  such  directions  as  to  promise 
easy  grades.  The  Ware  River  Railroad  was  chartered 
in  1870.  This  town,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  sub- 
scribed for  two  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  stock  ;  it 
invested  $25,000  in  bonds.  The  road  was  graded ; 
the  construction  company  failed,  and  the  stock 
became  worthless.  The  town  sold  the  bonds  for  one- 
half  their  cost,  $12,500.  The  town  lost  its  money, 
but  gained  further  facilities  for  communication.  A 
passenger-train  first  passed  through  on  this  road 
October  30,  1873. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

TEMPLETON— (ro«/i««<?rf.) 

/>o«(-0jRc<!8— r*«     Common  —  ameleriet  —  SocielUi—Warmnri     Out—Thi 
Great  Load  of  Wood — Chaises — Bounties  on  Wild  Animals, 

At  the  present  time  Templeton  has  four  post- 
olfices,  at  each  of  which  mails  arrive  and  depart  two 
or  more  times  daily.     We  are   only  two  and  one- half 
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hours  from  Boston  and  seven  hours  from  New  York 
City.  One  huii(]ro<l  years  ago  the  mail  facilities 
were  very  meagre,  not  only  for  the  country  townsi 
but  even  for  the  largest  cities  in  the  colonies.  At 
about  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  mails 
were  despatched  between  Boston  and  New  York 
three  times  in  a  week  during  the  suinnior,  and  two 
times  a  week  during  the  winter,  taking  from  six  to 
nine  days  in  the  passage  from  one  city  to  the  other. 
The  bulk  and  weight  of  the  mails  did  not  exceed  the 
capacity  of  a  pair  of  saddle-bags.  The  mail  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  carried  five  times  a 
week,  usually  by  boys  on  horseback.  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  been  Postma.ster-Gencral  for  the  colonies 
from  1753  to  1774,  and  had  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  mail  service.  Hut  Mas-sachusetts 
had,  at  her  own  charge,  established  a  postal  system 
with  fourteen  post-offices  within  her  own  boundaries. 

The  mail  routes  which  were  established  radiated 
from  Cambridge,  running  north  to  Haverhill  and 
Georgetown,  in  Maine;  south  to  Providence  and 
Falmouth ;  westerly  to  Great  Barrington,  through 
Worcester  and  Springfield.  From  Worcester  mails 
were  carried  to  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and,  very  likely, 
this  route  passed  through  this  town. 

Soon  after  the  government  went  into  operation,  in 
1789,  a  general  postal  system  was  established  for  all 
the  colonics.  The  rates  established  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  department,  and  continued  until  181G, 
were:  For  a  letter  composed  of  a  single  piece  of 
paper,  under  40  miles,  8  cents;  under  S)0  miles,  10 
cents;  under  150  miles,  12i  cents;  under  300  miles, 
17  cents;  under  500  miles,  20  cents;  over  500  miles, 
25  cents. 

The  rates  of  postage  have  several  times  been  re- 
duced since  1816. 

In  the  first  years  of  this  century  probably  the 
town  of  Templeton  did  net  receive  a  mail  oftener 
than  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  records  of  the 
United  States  Post-Oflice  Department,  at  Washing- 
ton, do  not  show  when  a  postmaster  was  first  ap- 
pointed for  this  town.  The  earliest  records,  how- 
ever, show  that  Thomas  Wilder  was  the  postmaster 
on  July  1,  1802.  The  following  list  contains  the 
names  of  all  the  postmasters,  and  the  ilate  of  their 
appointment,  from  1S02  to  the  present  time  :  Lovell 
Walker,  appointed  October  1,1803;  Caleb  Leland, 
appointed  July  1,  1809;  Lipha  French,  appointed 
September  28,  1810 ;  Artemas  Lee,  appointed  Sep- 
tember 28,  1829;  John  Boynton,  appointed  October 
14,  1843;  George  H.  Jones,  appointed  April  20,  1848; 
Dexter  Gilbert,  appointed  January  27,  1849;  Addi- 
son J.  Lincoln,  appointed  July  14,  1849;  Dexter 
Gilbert,  appointed  May  3,  1853;  Henry  Smith,  ap- 
pointed March  19,  1861 ;  Artemas  Lee,  appointcil 
November  6,  1863;  Henry  Smith,  appointed  March 
24,  1865;  Julius  A.  Jones,  appointed  March  20, 
1867;  Percival  Blodgett,  appointed  March  22,1869; 
Delia  Damon,  appointed  July  13,  1885. 


The  post-office  at  Templeton  Centre  was  the  onlj 
one  within  the  limits  of  the  town  until  the  year  IS.'iO, 
when  a  post-oflice  was  established  at  Baldwinville, 
and  that  village  has  since  then  been  known  by  that 
name.  The  names  of  the  postmasters,  with  the  dale 
of  their  appointment,  follows:  Joseph  Davis,  ap- 
pointed in  1830;  James  H.  Clapp,  appointed  .\u- 
gust  5,  1853;  Edwin  Sawyer,  appointt<l  June  24, 
1861;  Otis  D.  Sawin,  appointed  December  9,  1870; 
Ezra  A.  Lamb,  appointed  June  16,  1874;  George  E. 
Bryant,  appointed  August  27,  1885. 

The  post-oflice  was  established  at  Otter  River 
Village  in  1860,  and  the  following  persons  have 
served  as  postmasters:  Samuel  M.  Osgood,  appointed 
18()0;  Francis  Leland,  appointed  1867;  Freilerick 
Warner,  appointed  1885. 

The  post-office  at  East  Templeton  wa«  e.stablished 
in  1866,  with  Fitch  L.  Sargeant  as  postmaster,  in 
which  office  he  still  continues  to  serve. 

The  Common. — Templeton  was  one  of  those  for- 
tunate towns  whose  early  inhabitants  exercised  a  wise 
foresight  in  providing  ample  grounds  for  public  use. 
The  beauty  of  many  New  England  villages  is  very 
much  enhanced  by  such  thoughtful  foresight  on  the 
part  of  some  persons.  In  this  town  a  piece  of  ground 
was  set  apart  for  ''  Publick  use"  some  years  before  the 
incorporation  of  the  town.  In  1754  the  proprietors 
chose  committees  "to  pitch  upon  burying  places," 
and  one  site  was  selected  near  the  meeling-hou''e,the 
other  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  On  March  21, 
1759,  Charles  Baker  presented  to  the  proprietors  the 
plan  of  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  had  surveyed  for 
a  Common  and  a  buryiog-ground,  containing  eight 
acres  and  seventy  rods.  This  survey  was  accepted 
by  the  proprietors  on  that  date  and  the  land  devoted 
to  the  public  use.  The  old  meeting-house  then  stood 
on  the  southwesterly  part  of  this  Common. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  held  at  the  meeting- 
house on  May  3,  1786,  they  granted  and  appropriated 
the  burying-place  and  Common  to  the  u-'c  of  the 
town  forever.  The  plan  of  the  two  pieces  of  ground 
is  contained  in  the  "  Proprietors'  Records,"  Book  II., 
Page  81,  and  embraces  somewhat  less  than  the  area 
laid  out  in  1759 — six  acres  and  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  rods.  This  Common  extended  on  the  north 
only  to  a  line  running  irregularly  acro.-s  from  the 
present  residence  of  Dr.  Tobien  to  the  brick  hou^e 
owned  by  Charles  W.  Stone.  At  the  southwest 
corner  it  included  an  area  which  has  since  been 
sohl  by  the  town  to  individuals  for  the  sites  of  the 
two  houses  nearest  the  present  Common.  In  1791 
the  town  purchased  of  Isaac  Jones,  for  ten  pounds 
and  ten  shillings,  a  triangular-shaped  piece  of  ground 
lying  between  the  house  of  Jliss  Twichell  and  the 
hotel,  "  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  Common.'"  In  1814 
the  town  purchased  of  Joshua  W.  Whitcomb  a  long 
strip  of  ground  containing  about  one  acre,  lying  on 
the  westerly  side  of  the  highway  and  extending  from 
the  Common  to  a  point  near  the  residence  of  J.  Pres- 
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coU  Cutting.  In  1816  another  similar  piece  of 
ground,  lying  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  road  and 
extending  from  the  Common  to  the  corner  of  the 
roads  near  the  residence  of  Colonel  George  P.  Hawkes, 
was  purchased  of  James  F.  Robbins  and  wife,  for  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars.  That  made  up  the 
area  of  the  Common  to  its  present  limits.  At  a 
somewhat  recent  date  the  Common  was  adorned  with 
trees  by  the  generosity  of  Colonel  Artemas  Lee.  In 
the  olden  time  the  Common  was  much  used  for 
military  trainings  and  musters.  It  furnishes  an 
excellent  play-ground  for  the  school-children  in 
modern  times. 

Cemeteries. — The  first  ground  set  apart  for  a 
burying-place  in  this  town  was  that  adjoining  the 
Common.  The  proprietors  passed  a  vote  devoting 
this  lot  to  that  purpose  in  1754,  caused  it  to  be  sur- 
veyed by  Charles  Baker  in  1759,  and  granted  it  the 
town  by  a  vote  passed  May  3. 178C.  Very  few  burials 
have  been  made  here  since  the  laying  out  of  the  new 
cemetery.  There  is  a  burial-place  at  the  "  Baptist 
Common,"  lying  close  to  the  former  site  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  No  burials  are  now  made  here.  In 
1850  the  town  purchased  ground  for  two  new  burial- 
places — the  one  at  Baldwinville,  the  other  in  tbe 
valley  lying  westerly  of  the  village  at  the  Centre. 
The  improvement  and  adornment  of  these  places  is 
going  on  from  year  to  year,  partly  by  individual  effort 
and  expenditure,  and  partly  by  appropriations  made 
by  the  town.  Cemeteries  are  no  longer  the  dreary, 
neglected  places  which  they  once  were.  The  town  has 
made  special  provision  for  the  safe  keeping  of  money 
bestowed  by  individuals  for  the  future  care  of  their  lots. 

Societies.  —There  was  formerly  a  lodge  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  in  this  town.  It  was  dissolved 
in  1843,  and  its  funds  were  given  in  trust  to  the  town. 
This  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  Masonic  Fund, 
the  income  of  which  is  distributed,  charitably,  by 
trustees  chosen  aniuially  by  the  town.  A  large 
number  of  persons  were  connected  with  the  Know- 
Nothing  liodge  in  1854.  A  post  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  Ericsson  Post,  No.  109,  was  organ- 
ized in  18(i9,  and  holds  its  meetings  at  its  hall  in 
East  Templeton.  A  lodge  of  Kmghts  of  Honor  was 
formed  in  1879.  It  has  a  place  of  meeting  at  its 
hall  in  the  Centre  Village.  Tlie  same  hall  is  also  the 
place  of  meeting  for  Templeton  Grange,  No.  122, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.  This  grange  was  organized  in 
1885.  There  have  formerly  been  organizations  of  Good 
Templars  in  one  or  another  of  the  villages  of  the 
town ;  one  has  been  recently  formed  in  Baldwin- 
ville. There  are  several  organizations  for  literary 
and  intellectual  improvement,  combined  with  more 
or  less  of  entertainment  and  social  enjoyment. 
Thfse  are  more  especially  intended  for  young  per- 
sons and  are  mostly  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  some  one  of  the  religious  societies,  as  the  Young 
People's  Union  in  connection  with  the  Unitarian 
Society;  the    Willing    Workers    in    connection  with 


the  Trinitarian,  both  of  the  Centre.  At  Baldwin- 
ville there  is  the  Social  Temple  in  connection  with 
the  Baptist  Society,  and  the  Memorial  Union  in 
connection  with  the  Memorial  Society.  There  is  also 
at  East  Templeton  an  association  for  literary  im- 
provement known  by  the  name  of  the  Round  Table. 

Warning  Out. — A  statute  of  the  province  existed 
before  the  American  Revolution  which  provided  that 
if  persons  were  legally  warned  to  depart  from  a  town, 
they  could  not  at  once  gain  a  legal  residence  there,  and 
so  the  town  would  not  be  chargeable  for  their  support 
in  case  they  came  to  want.  So  the  selectmen  and  con- 
stables were  diligent  in  serving  thii*  notice  upon  new- 
comers, "warning  out''  all  persons  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival. It  was  not  a  warm  reception,  but  it  was  deemed 
a  wise  precautionary  measure.  When  any  inhabitants 
of  the  town  received  any  persons  from  another  town  to 
dwell  in  their  families,  they  immediately  sent  a  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  selectmen,  informing  them  of  the  fact, 
and  stating  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  persons 
and  tbe  town  in  which  they  last  dwelt.  The  select- 
men issued  a  warrant  to  the  constable  requiring  him, 
"in  his  majesty's  name,"  to  warn  these  people  to  de- 
part from  the  town  forthwith.  The  early  records  of 
the  town  abound  in  copies  of  these  documents. 

The  Great  Load  of  Wood. — The  history  of  the 
town  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention 
of  the  "great  load  of  wood."  It  wis  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  minister  of  the  olden  time  to  receive 
gifts  of  lirewood  from  his  parishioners.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1822,  Colonel  Leonard  Stone,  who  lived 
in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  and  bad  a  saw-mill 
on  Otter  River,  was  drawing  a  load  of  hard  wood  to  the 
par.sonage  for  his  minister,  Dr.  Wellington.  As  the 
load  passed  across  the  Common,  Colonel  Ephraim 
Stone  saluted  his  brother  with  the  question,  "  Why 
don't  you  take  your  minister  a  load  of  wood  while 
you're  about  it?"  Colonel  Leonard  replies,  "I've 
been  sawing  out  lumber  down't  the  mill,  and  there's 
any  quantify  of  slabs.  I  will  give  the  minister  as  big 
a  load  as  you  can  draw."  Colonel  Ephraim  stirred 
up  the  people  to  make  a  full  acceptance  of  the  ofl'er. 
A  sled  was  improvised  with  runners  thirty  or  more 
feet  long  and  placed  eight  feet  apart,  with  a  tongue 
for  the  attachment  of  oxen  in  front  of  each  runner. 
The  sled  was  taken  to  the  mill.  The  slabs  were 
eagerly  piled  on.  Eighty  pairs  of  oxen  were  attached 
and  the  load  was  ea.sily  drawn  around  through  Bald- 
winville, up  well  upon  the  more  level  ground.  Then 
with  common  sleds  they  brought  and  piled  on  more 
slabs  until  there  were  no  more  slabs  at  the  mill. 
Night  came  on,  but  the  morning  brought  the  oxen 
and  men  to  the  load  once  more,  and  soon  it  was  brought 
to  the  minister's  door.  It  was  a  more  huge  wooden 
structure  than  that  which  came  to  ancient  Troy,  but 
yet,  in  this  case,  with  no  menace  to  the  safety  of  the 
town.  Many  people  came  to  see  the  immense  load,  as 
it  remained  for  some  days  upon  the  sled  in  the  minis- 
ter's door-vard. 
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It  is  probably  known  to  all  that  our  ancestors  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  luxury  of  a  moilern  carriage 
with  its  cushioned  seats  and  easy  springs.  It  is  not 
nuich  more  than  half  a  century  back  to  the  time  of 
riding  on  horseback.  There  came  a  time  when  a  man 
of  means  might  have  a  chaise.  And  the  possession  of 
one  set  a  mark  of  distinction  upon  its  owner.  It  was 
ealeemed  so  much  of  a  luxury  that  the  United  States 
imposed  a  special  tax  upon  them.  I  subjoin  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  tax  collector. 

This  is  to  certify  that  A B ,  of  the  town  of  Tompleton,  iu  the 

6th  Collection  District  of  Maaitachusetts,  has  paid  the  duty  of  two  dollars 
for  the  year,  to  end  on  the  3l9t  day  of  December,  for  and  upon  a  two- 
wheel  carriage,  for  the  conveyance  of  pervons,  hiine  on  wooden  springv, 
and  called  a  chaise.     This  Certiflcale  to  be  of  no  avail  no  longer  than  the 

sforesaiil  carriage  shall  be  used  by  the  said  A B ,  nnlesa  said 

certificate  shall  bo  produced  to  the  C<tlIector  by  whom  it  was  granted 
and  an  entry  made  thereon,  specifying  the  name  of  the  then  owner  of 
said  carriage  and  of  the  time  when  he  l>ecame possessed  thereof.  Given  iu 
conformity  with  an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  24th  of 
July,  18U.    Worcester,  Jan.  21,  1814. 

Wm.  Eusiis, 
Ooncclor  of  Iltmme,  HOi  Cotlrclion  DitlricI  •>/  }Iau. 

BorxTiES  ov  Wii.n  Animai,.'). — In  the  earlier 
times  the  town  sometimes  otl'ered  a  bounty  for  kill- 
ing destructive  animals.  A  bounty  of  thirty-four 
cents  for  each  old  crow  and  seventeen  cents  for  a 
young  one  was  oflered  in  1797  and  on  several  other 
years,  the  last  of  which  was  in  18.'?4.  A  bounty  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  old  hen-hawks  and  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  for  young  ones  was  oflered  in  1801  and 
1802.  In  1783  and  the  three  following  years  the 
town  offered  a  bounty  of  forty  shillings  for  each  full- 
grown  wolf's  head,  and  it  is  known  that  at  least  one 
person  actually  received  such  a  bounty.  There  is 
found  no  record  of  any  bounty  for  bears,  although  it 
is  believed  that  they  existed  here  in  the  early  timea. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
TEMPLETON— ( Cb»/2/«/^</. ) 

EDUCATIONAL    AFFAIRS. 

SrhnoU—PnvaU   Schnoh — Pubiic   High     SchooU—Ttachera— Graduate* — 
Librarit* — lioyvton  Public  Library. 

The  first  settlers  of  a  town  whose  farms  are  not 
fully  cleared  and  dwellings  not  completed  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  give  much  thought  to  schools.  There 
were  no  schools  supported  by  grants  of  public  money 
until  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  There  was 
a  grant  of  a  small  sum  for  schools,  by  the  town,  for 
the  first  lime,  in  the  year  17(53.  Two  "  squadrons'' 
for  schools  were  formed  in  1704,  one  in  the  easterly, 
the  other  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town.  In  1769 
it  was  voted  that  each  "squadron"  should  receive  the 
same  proportion  of  money  for  schooling  that  they  had 
paid  in  taxes.  Iu  177G  the  school  money  was  divided 
according  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  division 
bftween  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age.     In    1779  it 


was  changed  so  as  to  divide  according  to  the  number 
between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1S.'{,^ 
the  method  was  adopted  of  dividing  one-half  of  the 
school  money  etjually  among  the  districts  and  the 
other  half  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
therein.  The  town  voted  in  18ti'>  to  use  the  word 
"district"  to  designate  the  school  divisions.  Pre- 
viously, the  word  "  class  ''  had  been  used,  and  earlier, 
the  word  "squadron."  l?y  a  law  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  in  1789,  towns  were  permitted  to  ilivide 
their  territory  into  school  districts.  The  districts 
were  made  corporations  in  fact  in  1799,  but  not  in 
name  until  1817;  and  not  until  1827  were  the  dis- 
tricts aulhorixed  to  choose  prudential  committees. 
That  was  previously  done  in  town- meeting.  The  dis- 
trict system  prevailed  in  this  town  until  18i;9,  when  it 
was  given  up  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  Slate, 
and  the  town  system  was  substituted.  In  1787  the 
town  apportioned  its  territory  into  seven  "classes  " 
or  districts,  for  school  purposes.  District  No.  8, 
Baldwinville,  was  formed  from  No.  (>,  in  1831.  Dis- 
trict No.  3  was  divided  in  1834,  making  District  No. 
9  at  East  Templcton.  These  nine  districts  formed 
the  divisions  for  school  purposes  until  the  dis'rict 
system  was  given  up.  From  LSIS  to  1822  District 
No.  1  formed  two  districts,  with  two  school  houses, 
the  one  standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  the 
other  standing  near  the  present  residence  of  >ir.  P. 
M.  Mirick.  Afterwards,  for  a  time,  the  two  bouses 
stood  side  by  side  on  the  present  location.  Both  were 
moved  away  to  make  room  for  the  present  structure, 
and  each  is  now  made  into  a  dwelling-house  of  the 
village. 

In  the  early  times  the  town  did  not  build  or  own 
the  school-houses.  In  some  districts  they  were  built 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  In 
some  cases  the  schools  were  kept  in  private  houses. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  town  appropriatetl  any 
money  for  school-houses  until  1787.  .\  committee 
was  chosen  in  that  year  to  appraise  the  value  of  the 
school-houses  then  existing,  and  to  purchase  them  of 
their  owners.  The  appraised  value  of  all  was  fifty-one 
pounds,  or  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. 
The  town  then  granted  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
dollars  for  building  and  repairing  the  school-houses 
throughout  the  town,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
determine,  their  location.  It  was  voted  by  the  town 
in  1801  to  allow  each  district  which  might  build  a 
school-house  one  hundred  dollars,  the  town  to  own 
the  house  and  keep  it  in  repair.  From  1814  to  18fi9 
the  school-houses  were  owned  and  kept  in  repair  by 
the  several  school  districts,  each  district  raising  money 
by  taxation  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  its  own 
house.  In  18G9  the  town  again  became  the  owner  of 
all  the  school-houses,  the  appraised  value  of  which 
was  $11,84(3.88;  and  the  school  districts  were  num- 
bered with  the  things  of  the  past.  A  school -house 
for  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  sending  between 
the  two  villages,  was  built  in  1801.     A  school-house 
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was  built  in  Baldwinville  by  the  district  in  1850,  and 
another  one  by  the  town  in  1883.  The  Otter  River 
School-house  was  built  by  the  district  in  1860,  with  an 
addition  made  by  the  town  in  1877.  A  public  hall 
was  also  secured  over  the  school-room  by  contributions 
from  the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  The  older 
school-house  in  East  Templeton  was  built  by  the  dis- 
trict about  1834;  the  newer  one  by  the  town  in  1874. 
The  town  hall  and  school-house,  in  one  building  at 
the  Centre,  were  built  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
town  and  district,  in  1844. 

Until  the  year  1826  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  seems  to  have  been 
vested  in  the  selectmen  ;  but  practically,  the  work  was 
done  chiefly  by  the  minister.  At  the  special  request 
of  Dr.  Wellington,  the  town,  in  1811,  chose  a  com- 
mittee to  assist  him  in  examining  school-teachers.  A 
committee  consisting  of  one  person  for  each  district 
was  chosen,  in  1815,  to  assist  in  examining  the  schools, 
and  to  recommend  "  certain  useful  classical  books." 
Similar  committees  were  afterwards  chosen  at  different 
times.  But  still  the  chief  pari,  of  the  work  devolved 
upon  the  minister.  In  1826  towns  were  required  by 
law  to  choose  three,  five  or  seven  School  Committee- 
men ;  and  ever  since  that  time  the  superintendence  of 
schools  has  bylaw  devolved  upon  that  body.  In  1857 
the  number  of  School  Committee  was  fixed  at  three, 
or  some  multiple  of  three,  and  the  term  of  offiee  ex- 
tended from  one  year  to  three  years,  one-third  of  the 
number  being  chosen  each  year.  In  this  town  there 
have  been  several  persons  who  have  served  the  town 
for  a  long  period  in  the  care  of  the  schools.  Rev. 
Charles  Wellington,  D.D.,  partly  by  virtue  of  his 
duties  as  minister,  and  partly  by  special  election  of 
the  town,  gave  fully  thirty  years  of  service.  Rev. 
Lewis  Sabin,  D.D.,  was  elected  for  thirty-two  con- 
secutive years.  Rev.  Edwin  G.  Adams  had  twenty- 
two  years  of  service,  and  Rev.  Gerard  Bushnell  six- 
teen years.  Dr.  J.  W.  D.  Osgood  served  ten  years ; 
Captain  Samuel  Lee,  eight  years;  Colonel  Leonard 
Stone,  Joseph  Mason,  Esq.,  and  Gilman  Day,  Esq., 
each  served  six  years,  and  Charles  Church,  five  years. 
In  times  nearer  the  present,  E.  C.  Farnsworth,  Esq., 
has  served  five  years,  V.  P.  Parkhurst,  Esq.,  seven 
years,  and  Francis  Lcland  nine  years.  Of  the  present 
Board  of  School  Committee,  Mr.  Ingalls  has  com- 
pleted five  years  of  service,  Mr.  Hosmer  six  years,  and 
Mr.  Blodgett  nineteen  years.  Several  other  persons 
have  served  on  the  School  Committee  from  time  to 
time,  for  short  periods  of  less  than  five  years  each. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  were  of  necessity 
small  in  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  town. 
There  has  been  a  somewhat  steady  increase  in  the 
amount  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  periods.  The 
first  sum  granted  for  schools  was  in  1763.  A  sum  a 
little  more  than  the  equivalent  of  thirty  dollars  was 
granted  in  17C4.  The  amount  of  the  grant  had  been 
incre.ised  to  three  hundred  dollars  at  the  end  of  the 
century   and  to   one   thou.'^and   dollars   in    1841.     It 


reached  two  thousand  dollars  in  1856,  three  thousand 
dollars  in  1866,  and  for  the  last  six  years  the  sum  has 
been  four  thousand  and  seven  hundred  dollars.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  earlier  times  the 
school  money  was  supplemented  by  gratuitous  sup- 
plies of  fuel  and  sometimes  by  the  teachers  boarding 
successively  with  different  families  in  the  district.  In 
the  original  division  of  lands  in  the  township  one  lot 
was  reserved  for  schools.  This  school  lot,  which  was 
No.  36,  lying  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town  and 
containing  Cook's  Pond,  was  sold  at  auction,  by  vote 
of  the  town,  in  1769,  for  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  dollars.  This,  with  some  money  to  be 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  "  pew-ground  "  in  the  meet- 
ing-house, was  to  be  kept  as  a  school  fund  ;  but  the 
money  seems  to  have  been  used  for  other  purposes. 
The  town  also  received  $3,337.74  as  its  share  of  the 
surplus  revenue  distributed  by  the  United  States  in 
1837,  and  it  was  voted  to  keep  it  as  a  fund,  the  income 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  schools. 
For  some  three  years  the  income  was  so  used,  but  the 
town  had  pressing  need  of  money  and  even  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  fund  was  applied  to  other  uses. 

Private  Schools. — Some  public-spirited  citizens 
of  this  town,  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  there 
was  need  of  more  ample  provisions  for  higher  educa- 
tion, formed  an  association  and  established  a  private 
high  school  in  Templeton.  The  school  met  a  public 
want  and  was  largely  attended.  Many  persons  still 
live  in  the  town  who  retain  pleasant  recollections  of 
their  connection  with  this  school.  The  school  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  begin  its  course  under  the  instruction 
of  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  teacher,  who  had  great 
skill  in  arousing  the  attention  and  compelling  the 
pupil  to  think — the  important  aim  of  all  true  teaching. 
Jacob  Bachelder  was  principal  of  the  school  from  the 
time  of  his  graduation  from  Dartmouth  College,  in 
1830,  to  the  year  1835.  He  was  afterward  principal 
of  the  Lynn  and  the  Salera  High  Schools.  He  was  for 
some  years  librarian  of  the  Lynn  Public  Library. 
He  was  a  man  of  unusual  vigor  of  intellect  and  per- 
fect integrity. 

Mr.  Martin  Snow  Newton  and  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Park- 
hurst were  successively  principals  of  the  school  for  a 
brief  time.  Mr.  Sylvester  Judd  was  the  last  principal 
of  the  school,  coming  here  in  1836.  He  was  afterward, 
for  thirteen  years,  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Augusta, 
Maine,  and  the  author  of  a  well-known  story  of  New 
England  life,  entitled  "  Margaret."  The  school  was 
suspended  in  1837. 

In  the  twenty  years  next  following  there  was  no 
High  School  continuously  kept ;  but  some  enterpris- 
ing teacher,  on  his  own  responsibility,  would  keep  a 
private  High  School  for  one  or  two  terms  in  the  town 
hall,  or  the  school-room  next  the  Common.  Such  a 
school  was  kept  at  one  time  by  William  Barrows,  and 
at  another  time  by  William  H.  Earle. 

Public  High  Schools. — The  Templeton  High 
School  was  the  first  public  High  School  in  this  town. 
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and  was  established  in  185G.  The  first  term  was  kept 
in  the  autumn  of  tliat  year  in  the  grammar  school- 
room, at  the  Cenire  Village,  with  lifty-one  pupils. 
The  present  principal  of  the  (-chool,  II.  F.  Lane, 
began  his  long  period  of  service  with  that  first  term, 
and  has  been  the  principal  of  the  school,  with  the 
exception  of  one  term,  to  the  present  time.  The 
second  term  of  the  High  School  was  kept  at  Baldwin- 
villc,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  L.  W.  Rus.sell,  who  has  been  for  many  years  past 
the  principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  Providence,  R. 
I.  An  as.sistant  teacher  has  been  employed  in  terms 
when  the  attendance  wxs  largest,  and  thirteen  young 
ladies  have  served  in  that  capacity  from  one  to  three 
terms  each  ;  another,  in  these  latest  years,  has  ren- 
dered such  assistance  during  twenty-one  terms. 

Until  ISGli  there  were  only  two  terms  of  the  school 
each  year ;  from  that  time  to  1873  there  were  three 
terms  each  year;  afterward  there  were  four  terms 
yearly.  These  terras  were  kept  alternately  in  the 
ditVerent  villages  of  the  town. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  High  School,  during  all 
the  years  of  its  existence,  to  have  its  studies  and  train- 
ing so  arranged  and  administered  as  to  promote  activity 
of  mind,  self-control,  self-direction,  and  a  conscien- 
tious regard  for  duty.  The  persons  who  have  been 
members  of  this  school  are  scattered  widely  over  the 
country.  The  country  towns  perform  a  service  of  great 
value  to  the  community  in  preparing  persons  for 
lives  of  intelligent  activity  in  tlie  larger  towns  and 
cities  to  which  they  soon  dejiart.  About  one  thou- 
sand persons  have  received  instruction  in  the  Tem- 
])lcton  High  School. 

In  188G  a  High  School  was  established  at  Baldwin- 
ville  for  the  greater  convenience  of  those  living  in  the 
northerly  part  of  the  town.  Mr.  E.  B.  Vining  has 
been  the  only  principal  of  that  school. 

Tic.vciiKR.s  AND  GuADrATES. — Some  of  our  teach- 
ers have  had  long  periods  ofservicein  ourschools.  Mrs. 
Lucy  Richardson  spent  nearly  her  whole  active  life 
in  teaching,  earlier  in  the  public  schools,  and  later  in 
a  private  school  which  she  had  established  at  her  own 
home  near  the  Common.  Miss  Maria  Cutting  has 
completed  thirty-nine  years  of  service  as  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  town. 

Miss  Margaret  Leiand  has  had  many  years  of  expe- 
rience in  the  public  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  Miss  Henrietta  Sawyer,  whose  earlier  years  of 
service  were  in  the  schools  of  her  native  town,  is  a 
veteran  teacher  in  Washington  Univeraity,  at  St. 
Louis.  The  present  teacher  of  the  Tenipleton  High 
School  has  just  completed  his  thirty-second  year  of 
service  in  that  school.  Many  other  teachers  have  had 
cpiite  long  periods  of  service,  and  it  would  be  a  suit- 
able tribute  if  their  names  could  be  included  in  this 
enumeration. 

Many  of  the  youth  of  this  town,  having  sipped  at 
the  fountains  of  knowledge  opened  for  them  here, 
have  taken  deeper  draughts  elsewhere.  In  the  later 
10 


years  a  score  of  young  ladies  have  completed  couraes 
of  study  at  our  normal  schools.  Sev«ral  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  ottered  by  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary. 

The  Worcester  Polytechnic  lustilutc  was  founded 
by  a  citizen  of  this  town,  (iiorge  I.  Alden,  who  was 
a  gr.'iduate  of  the  Lawrence  Scientitic  School,  has 
been  a  professor  in  this  institution  from  it«  founda- 
tion in  18t)8.  Charles  Parkhurst,  Samuel  S.  Jennison, 
Fred.  L.  Dudley,  Charles  H.  Wright,  William  H. 
Kirschuer  and  Fred.  S.  Hunting  have  pursued  couraes 
of  study  in  this  institution.  George  S.  Stone  is  a 
graduate  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Am- 
herst. George  S.  Gates  received  instruction  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  entered  the  navy.  Charles  Wellington  Stone 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1874.  He  has  a 
private  school  for  boys  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  also 
conducts  a  summer  school  at  his  Templeton  residence. 
Edward  W.  Chiuse  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College. 
He  has  been  principal  of  High  Schools  in  Ohio,  and 
at  present  is  teaching  near  Chicago.  George  I.  Jones 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1871,  and  has  been 
engaged  iu  the  book  publishing  business  in  St.  Louis 
and  at  present  is  employed  in  Ctiicago.  George  M. 
Bartlett  is  a  graduate  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  and  is  now  secretary  and  treasurer  of  that 
institution.  Lucas  Lee  Baker  is  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  of  the  class  of  1883.  He  has  ever  since 
been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  is  at  present  principal 
of  the  High  School  in  Holliston,  Mass.  His  brother, 
Byron  E.  Baker,  entered  college  in  the  same  class,  but 
died  before  the  completion  of  his  course. 

Journalism  has  not  olten  been  chosen  as  a  life-work 
by  our  young  men.  Bjt  Edmund  Hudson  has  gone 
from  the  quiet  life  of  his  native  village  to  mingle  in 
the  stirring  scones  of  the  national  capital,  and  make 
a  daily  record  of  the  doings  of  law-makers  and  Presi- 
dents. In  those  days  of  stirring  excitement,  preced- 
ing the  first  election  of  Lincoln,  he  was  just  entering 
upon  his  studies  in  the  High  School.  Too  eager  to 
begin  life's  work  to  wait  for  an  over-long  course  of 
study,  with  much  energy  he  set  about  learning  the 
stenographer's  art.  He  was  for  a  time  a  reporter  of 
news  for  different  Boston  papers.  For  several  years 
he  has  led  a  very  busy  life  as  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Roslon  Ifcral'l.  and  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Anny  awl  Xavy  Reffufer.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  weekly  paper  at  Wfshington  called  The 
Oipilal. 

Most  of  these  young  men  whose  names  have  been 
enumerated  as  having  obtained  a  higher  education 
do  not  now  count  in  the  census  lists  for  Templeton. 
The  historian,  however,  rightly  classes  them  among 
the  products  of  the  town,  knowing,  as  he  does,  that 
these  country  towns  are  the  perennial  fountains 
whence  come  the  supplies  of  physical  energy  and 
mental  vigor  for  our  cities. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  tli.' mirv  ihorc  were  several 
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young  men  who  were  successful  in  obtaining  a  higher 
education.  Oliver  Balier  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  engaged  in  teaching  in  some  Southern  State. 
His  brother,  Otis  Baker,  died  before  the  completion 
of  his  course  in  the  same  college.  Amos  J.  Cook  was 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  about  the  year  1801. 
He  was  an  intimate  college  friend  of  Daniel  Webster, 
and  succeeded  him  as  principal  of  the  academy  in 
Fryeburg,  Maine,  in  which  position  he  remained  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Charles  Goodnow  was  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College,  and  was  for  a  time 
principal  of  a  school  in  Concord,  Mass.,  and  after- 
wards a  lawyer  there.  Christopher  C.  Baldwin  was 
the  son  of  Capt.  Eden  Baldwin.  He  pursued  his 
studies  at  Leicester  Academy  and  Harvard  College, 
and  then  studied  law  as  his  profession.  He  practiced 
law  in  Worcester,  Sutton  and  Barre.  But  his  mind 
was  more  satisfied  with  scientific  and  antiquarian  re- 
search than  with  legal  contests,  and  he  gave  much 
time  to  such  investigations.  In  1831  he  was  chosen 
librarian  of  Antiquarian  Library  at  Worcester.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  better  suited  to  his  tastes,  and  he 
was  admirably  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him.  In  1835,  when  on  a  journey  for  antiqua- 
rian research  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  he  lost  his  life  by 
the  overturning  of  the  stage  on  which  he  was  travel- 
ing. He  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His 
friend,  William  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  son  of  Gov. 
Levi  Lincoln,  delivered  a  very  interesting  public  ad- 
dress, which  was  printed,  commemorative  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Mr.  Baldwin.  Charles  W.  W.  Welling- 
ton, son  of  Rev.  Charles  Wellington,  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1846,  and  was  a  book-keeper  in 
the  city  of  Boston.     He  died  in  1880. 

This  town  has  not  been  wholly  wanting  in  those 
who  have  been  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  the 
brush  ;  artists  have  found  at  least  a  temporary  abode 
among  these  hills.  Lucas  Baker  had  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  drawing  and  painting,  and  by  careful  and 
diligent  cultivation  has  become  highly  skilled  in  the 
practice  of  those  arts  himself  and  in  teaching  them  to 
others.  He  was  for  ten  years  instructor  in  drawing  in 
the  public  school.s  of  Boston.  For  the  last  few  years 
he  has  been  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Art  School 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  City,  but 
still  keeps  a  home  in  Templeton. 

Miss  Adelaide  K.  Sawyer  was  for  some  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Baldwinville.  She  drew  portraits  in  crayon. 
Afterwards  she  gave  attention  to  the  production  of 
ideal  designs  in  figure.  Some  of  these  productions 
became  very  popular  and  met  with  a  large  sale.  "The 
Better  Land,"  "  Our  Hope,"  "  Our  Joy,"  "  The  Empty 
Sleeve,"  "  Myrtle  Hazard,"  were  titles  of  some  of  the 
most-widely  known  of  these  representations.  For  a 
time  she  was  teacher  of  crayon  drawing  in  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Art.  Sarah  Goodridge  had  natural  gifts 
and  tendencies  leading  her  to  the  work  of  an  artist. 
She  became  noted  as  a  painter  of  miniature  portraits, 
had  an  office  in  Boston,  and  some  of  the  most  dis- 


tinguished people  of  New  England  were  her  patrons. 
Elizabeth  Goodridge  (Stone),  sister  of  the  preceding, 
was  also  skilled  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  Their 
early  home  was  at  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  near  the  Ware  Eiver  Railroad  station. 

Libraries. — Successful  efforts  have  been  made  at 
various  times  to  furnish  a  supply  of  reading  matter 
through  the  agency  of  libraries.  Quite  early  in  the 
history  of  the  town  a  private  library  was  established 
by  the  Templeton  Union  Library  Association,  the 
books  of  which  were  distributed  among  the  share- 
holders half  a  century  ago.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  there  was  a  private  library  known  as  the 
Social  Librarj'.  The  Ladies'  Social  Circle,  an  organ- 
ization connected  with  the  First  Parish,  began  to 
gather  a  library  in  the  year  1835.  This  has  gradually 
increased  by  yearly  additions  until  it  now  numbers 
about  twenty-four  hundred  volumes.  Books  are  de- 
livered only  on  Sunday  to  annual  shareholders,  who 
pay  a  yearly  fee  of  fifty  cents.  For  many  years  this 
has  been  a  prosperous  library,  and  it  still  continues  to 
be  such.  The  books  are  kept  in  a  room  specially  de- 
voted to  that  purpose  in  the  chapel  which  adjoins  the 
church  edifice.  A  library  society  was  organized  in 
East  Templeton  in  1854,  which  has  gathered  a  library 
numbering  upwards  of  one  thousand  volumes.  The 
several  religious  societies  of  the  town  have  Sunday- 
school  libraries  containing  books  more  especially 
adapted  to  the  younger  people.  The  books  are 
generally  carefully  selected  and  diligently  read.  The 
State  Board  of  Education,  in  accordance  with  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  1843,  furnished  each  school  dis- 
trict throughout  the  State  with  a  school  library. 
These  contained  many  valuable  books,  but  they  soon 
ceased  to  be  used,  as  there  was  no  provision  lor  keep- 
ing up  a  lively  interest  by  the  addition  of  new  books. 
A  fund  was  given  by  Miss  Abigail  Locke  for  the 
establishment  of  a  ministerial  library  for  the  use  of 
the  minister  of  the  First  Parish,  and  to  be  kept  at  the 
parsonage.  This  library  already  contains  books  of 
much  value.  The  income  of  the  fund  permits  annual 
additions  to  be  made. 

In  1854,  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  gave 
five  shares  in  the  Boston  Athenieum  to  the  town  of 
Templeton,  as  a  token  of  regard  and  affection  for  his 
native  town.  The  terms  of  the  gift  as  expressed  by 
the  donor  are:  "  That  the  Selectmen  of  the  town,  for 
the  lime  being,  shall  permit  the  use  of  the  five  shares, 
from  year  to  year,  by  any  five  persons  resident  in 
said  town,  to  be  selected  by  them  from  the  classes  of 
clergymen,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  scientific  farmers 
and  mechanics;  it  being  understood  that  the  said 
shares  themselves  are  to  be  forever  inalienable."  And 
further,  Dr.  Shattuck  anticipated  the  annual  assess- 
ment of  five  dollars  a  share,  by  paying  a  sufficient 
sum  in  advance  to  provide  for  that,  and  thus  securing 
to  inhabitants  of  Templeton  the  perpetual  privilege 
of  taking  out  books,  on  the  shares,  from  the  extensive 
and  valuable  library-  of  that  institution.    For  so  val- 
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uable  and  lasting  a  gift,  the  town  passed  a  TOt«  of 
thanks  in  acknowledgment  of  "their  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  his  munificence  in  conferring  this  franchise 
upon  the  town,  which  has  tlie  honor  of  numbering 
him  among  her  most  distinguished  and  useful  sons." 
This  proves  to  be  a  very  valuable  supplement  to  the 
other  reading  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  town.  Rare 
and  costly  books  can  thus  be  consulted  which  it  might 
not  be  easy  to  reach  in  other  ways. 

The  Boynton  Public  Library  was  first  opened  to  the 
public  in  September,  187.3.  The  fund  for  its  supjiort 
was  the  gift  of  David  Whitcomb,  Esq.,  late  of  Wor- 
cester, but  formerly  engaged  in  active  business  in  this 
town.  In  1868  he  gave  to  the  town  of  Templeton,  in 
the  name  of  John  Boynton,  who  was  his  former  part- 
ner in  business  here,  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars, 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  Free  Public  Library,  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  be  known 
and  called  the  Boynton  Library.  In  1885,  Mr.  Whit- 
comb  gave  an  additional  sum  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  case  of  both  sums, 
one-half  of  the  annual  income  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
increase  of  the  principal,  until  each  sum  shall  have 
reached  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  library 
fund  will  thus  ultimately  become  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  income  is  to  be  wholly  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  periodicals.  By  a  provision  in  the 
deed  of  gift,  the  trustees  of  the  library  are  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  the  town  clerk,  the 
School  Committee,  and  three  other  persons  elected 
annually  by  the  town.  H.  F.  Lane  has  been  the  li- 
brarian from  the  opening  of  the  library.  For  twelve 
years  the  library  was  kept  in  some  upper  rooms  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Blodgetl's  store.  In  1885  the  town 
appropriated  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
a  library  building,  which  was  completed  and  occupied 
in  September  of  that  same  year.  The  library  now 
contains  thirty-three  hundred  volumes,  and  is  in- 
creased by  yearly  additions.  More  than  twelve  thou- 
sand issues  of  books  are  annually  made  to  six  or 
seven  hundred  persons,  scattered  over  the  whole  town. 
The  Templeton  Uistorical  Society,  in  an  upper  room 
of  the  library  building,  hjis  begun  to  gather  a  collec- 
tion of  books,  papers  and  articles  which  would  throw 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  town  and  community. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 
TEMPLETON— ( Continued.) 

ECCLESIASTICAI<    AFFAIRS. 

The  First  ChaTh—Ttu  Btp(M  Chttrck—The  Trinilman  Church— Hie 
VnlKTSaM  Chnrch  —  The  ilMoilut  Church— St.  Marlin't  Church— 
ilemorial  Church — Minittcrt. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  towns  of 
New  England,  in  early  times,  the  affairs  of  town  and 
church  were  united.    The  church  was  one  of  the  in- 


stitutions of  the  town.  The  meeting-house  was  built 
and  owned  by  the  town.  The  minister  wa.s  pairl  from 
the  town  treasury,  the  amount  being  voted  annually 
in  town-meeting.  The  meeting-house  also  was  made 
to  serve  as  a  place  for  holding  the  [town-meetings. 
The  tithingnien  were  chosen  at  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing with  the  other  town  officers.  When  there  were 
about  twenty  families  in  this  township  they  deter- 
mined to  build  a  meeting-house  which  should  be  fifty 
feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide.  It  wius  placed  on  what 
is  now  the  Common,  a  little  southeasterly  of  the  pres- 
ent church  edifice,  and  was  the  first  house  of  worship 
in  the  township,  which  then  included  Phillipston  as 
well  as  what  is  now  Templeton.  This  eilifice  was 
used  for  about  fifty  years,  until  the  year  1811,  when 
the  present  church  edifice  was  built. 

This  first  meeting-house  was  raised  July  3,  1753,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people,  some  of 
whom  had  come  from  towns  so  far  distant  as  Sterling. 
The  frame  of  this  house  was  of  chestnut,  and  the  trees 
of  which  it  was  made  are  said  to  have  grown  wholly 
on  the  spot  of  ground  now  known  as  the  Common. 
At  the  time  of  building  this  house  the  region  imme- 
diately about  was  a  forest.  The  building  of  the 
meeting-house  was  performed  by  Jlr.  John  Brooks,  of 
Sterling.  The  timber  was  furnished  by  the  proprie- 
tors, and  also  the  glazing  and  pulpit.  A  few  years 
later  the  town  made  an  appropriation  toward  finishing 
it,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  structure  to  proprietors 
and  town  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds — equivalent  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  first  church  in  this  town  was  organized  Decem- 
ber 10, 1755,  and  on  that  day  Rev.  Daniel  Pond  was 
ordained  as  the  first  minister.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College  of  the  class  of  1745.  Generous  pro- 
vision wiis  made  by  the  proprietors  and  people  for  the 
ordination.  People  came  in  large  numbers  from  the 
neighboring  settlements  to  attend  the  exercises.  The 
newly-erected  meeting-house  was  completely  filled. 
It  was  a  day  of  festivity  and  enjoyment  for  the  people 
and  their  visiting  friends.  But  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Pond  was  of  short  duration.  Difficulties  arose  be- 
tween him  and  the  people.  A  council  was  called 
which,  after  two  days'  deliberation,  recommended  his 
dismi.-sion.  In  1759  he  removed  to  West  Medway 
and  engaged  in  teaching,  receiving  pupils  at  his  house. 
Several  persons  preached  as  candidates,  and  among 
them  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Sparhawk,  who  preached  for 
the  first  time  Nov.  29, 1760.  After  preaching  a  year 
both  minister  and  people  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
each  other  that  his  ordination  took  place  Nov.  18, 
17G1.  In  1764  he  built  and  ever  affer  lived  in  the 
house  which  in  later  years  has  been  known  as  the 
"Wellington"  house.  He  had  a  long  and  useful 
ministry  of  fortv  years,  dying  of  apoplexy,  November 
25,  1805.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  person  of 
superior  mental  ability  and  exact  scholarship,  cour- 
I  teous  and  dignified  in  his  manners  and  warm  in  his 
'  friendships.     His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Payson,  of  Rindge.  During  Mr.  Sparhawk'a 
ministry  about  twenty  members  of  the  First  Church 
withdrew  to  form  the  Baptist  Church. 

Rev.  Charles  Wellington  was  ordained  February 
25,  1807.  The  old  and  first  meeting-house  was  still 
in  use,  but  efforts  were  now  made  to  build  a  new  one, 
and  the  work  was  entered  upon  in  1810.  The  new 
church  edifice  was  dedicated  September  18,  18]  1,  Dr. 
Wellington  preaching  the  sermon.  And  now  for  the 
first  time  a  bell  was  obtained  and  placed  in  the  belfry. 
Three  new  ones  have  been  successively  procured  as 
the  former  ones  became  defective.  The  old  meeting- 
house was  then  moved  to  the  southwesterly  corner  of 
the  Common,  and  for  about  thirty  years  was  used  as 
a  town  house  and  place  for  public  meetings.  In 
these  early  times  the  minister  was  expected  to  have 
some  oversight  of  the  schools,  visiting  them  and 
examining  teachers,  and  Dr.  Wellington  attended  to 
these  duties  for  many  years,  sometimes  with  the  help 
of  a  committee  chosen  by  the  town  for  such  purpose. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Wellington's  settle- 
ment here  was  pleasantly  and  appropriately  celebrated 
in  1857.  He  remained  the  minister  of  this  church, 
respected  and  beloved  by  all,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  August  3,  1861. 

The  health  of  Dr.  Wellington  was  somewhat  im- 
paired in  his  later  years,  and  Rev.  Norwood  Damon 
was  settled  as  his  colleague,  February  21,  1844.  He 
remained  only  until  November  1,  1845.  Rev. 
Edwin  G.  Adams  wii.s  a  man  of  marked  ability,  who 
possessed  some  unu.sual  traits  of  character  which 
rendered  his  life  one  of  much  usefulness  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Ashby,  Mass.,  December  24,  1821,  and  died 
in  Ternpleton,  May  10,1877,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months'  duration.  In  boyhood  he  worked  in  his 
father's  store  and  attended  the  schools  and  academy 
of  his  native  town.  In  early  life  he  formed  the 
resolution  to  become  a  minister,  and  worked  diligently 
to  that  end,  graduating  from  the  Divinity  School,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1S46.  The  First  Congregational 
Church  ill  Tenipleton  invited  him  to  become  the 
colleague  of  Rev.  Charles  Wellington,  and  he  was 
ordained  January  13,  1847.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  1801,  he  became  sole  pastor,  in  which 
relation  he  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In 
1855  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  College. 

In  December,  1855,  he  preached  an  historical  dis- 
course, commemorative  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  tbrraation  of  the  ihurch.  This  was  published 
with  an  appendi.x,  forming  a  very  valuable  treasury 
of  information  concerning  the  earlier  and  later  his- 
tory of  the  town.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  settlement  was  pleasantly  observed  in  1872. 

He  was  married,  November  14,  1848,  to  Sarah  L. 
Priest,  of  T>ittlelon,  and  when,  during  his  ministry, 
the  peo|>le  spoke  or  thought  of  their  minister,  they 
always  felt  that   in  some  way  Mrs.  Adains  was   in- 


cluded in  that  designation.  They  labored  together 
for  the  good  of  the  society  and  the  community,  and 
the  service  of  each  rendered  that  of  the  other  more 
effective.  They  were  prudent  advisers,  wire  counsel- 
ors, highly  valued  friends.  Their  presence  in  a 
household  brought  sunshine  and  dispelled  darkness. 
As  a  minister  and  pastor,  Mr.  Adams  possessed  the 
esteem  and  aflection  of  the  members  of  his  own 
society  to  an  unusual  degree.  He  was  not  content 
with  rendering  merely  the  usual  professional  services 
of  a  minister;  every  force  was  utilized,  nothing  was 
done  at  random,  or  without  a  settled  purpose.  The 
art  of  making  social  intercourse  an  elevating  in- 
fluence was  understood  by  him.  The  sewing  society 
and  the  social  gathering  were  to  be  means  for  the 
improvement  of  character.  His  was  a  deeply  reli- 
gious nature;  nothing  less  than  a  conscientious 
regard  lor  duty,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  positions, 
would  satisfy  him.  He  was  glad  alwaya  to  find 
reasons  for  agreeing  with  other  people  and  sects, 
rather  than  for  disagreeing  with  them. 

For  twenty-two  years  he  served  on  the  School 
Committee,  and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
schools  and  the  cause  of  education  by  his  unwearied 
and  painstaking  labor,  combined  with  prudence,  good 
judgment  and  a  wise  foresight. 

Mr.  Adams  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  mastery 
of  legal  and  financial  affairs,  and  came  to  have  such 
a  knowledge  of  their  underlying  principles  and  their 
application  to  practical  affairs  as  to  make  his  opinion 
and  advice  very  valuable,  even  to  those  whose  lives 
were  spent  in  the  management  of  such  affairs.  Few 
lawyers  could  excel  him  in  unraveling  a  knotty  legal 
question.  To  thread  his  way  through  these  investi- 
gations was  among  his  recreations. 

A  keen  discernment,  a  well-balanced  judgment, 
great  prudence,  far-reaching  foresight,  combined  with 
the  most  perfect  conscientiousness  and  integrity, 
made  a  combination  of  qualities  which  rendered  liis 
life  a  highly  useful  one. 

His  successor  in  the  ministry  was  the  Rev.  Alfred 
C.  Nickerson,  whose  pastorate  was  from  1878  to  188G. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Seaver,  Jr.,  was  installed  .fanuary  11, 
1887,  and  is  the  pastor  at  the  present  time. 

The  Baptist  Church. — The  Baptist  Church  in 
this  town  was  organized  August  22,  1782,  with  twenty- 
one  members,  seventeen  of  whom — ten  men  and 
seven  women — had  withdrawn  from  the  First  Church 
for  this  purpose.  These  twenty-one  persons  met  at  a 
private  dwelling,  and,  in  the  presence  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  council  which  they  had  called,  formed 
"  The  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  in  Templeton."  The 
council  consisted  of  the  pastor  and  six  delegates 
from  the  church  in  RoyaUton  and  the  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Harvard.  This  church  has  had  seventeen 
settled  jjastors  ;  and  there  have  been  several  intervals 
in  which  there  was  a  stated  supply.  Rev.  John  Sellon, 
the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  Nov.  19,  1783,  and  re- 
mained a  vear  and  a  half.     Rev.  Joel  Butler  became 
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paBtorin  1787,  and  remained  about  four  years.  There 
was  then  a  period  of  about  ten  years  without  any 
settled  minister.  Rev.  Elisha  Andrews  became  the 
pastor  in  1800  and  rcmaini'il  until  lSi:i,  when  he  was 
dismissed. 

He  also  had  a  second  p.istorate,  extending  over  the 
period  from  1827  to  1832,  malciiig  eighteen  years  in 
all.  Mr  Andrews  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  strong  in- 
dividuality and  commanding  natural  powers,  as  well 
as  earnest  religious  /.eal.  The  church  enjoyed  a  time 
of  com|>arative  encouragement  and  strength.  In  the 
interval  of  Mr.  Andrews'  absence  there  seems  to 
have  been  two  pastors,  whose  terms  of  service,  how- 
ever, filled  only  apurtion  of  the  period, — Rev.  George 
riiippen  and  Rev.  James  Parsons.  Ne.xt  after  the 
(iiial  dismission  of  Mr.  Andrews  in  1832,  Rev.  Win- 
tlirop  Morse  was  installed  as  pastor,  and  remained  about 
two  years.  Rev.  Isaiah  C.  Carpenter  was  ordained  as 
pastor  in  1837,  and  resigned  in  1843.  Rev.  John 
Woodbury  became  pastor  in  1844,  and  resigned  in 
1848,  making  four  years  of  service.  Rev.  Sandford 
Leach  was  pastor  from  1848  to  1851,  followed  soon  in 
the  same  year  by  Rev.  .\.  V.  Dimnck,  who  remained 
until  1807,  nearly  seven  years,  and  the  longest  pas- 
torate but  one  in  the  history  of  this  church.  Rev. 
John  F.  Ashley  was  ordained  pastor  in  1858,  and  re- 
mained about  two  years.  Rev.  A.  H.  Ball  was  pastor 
for  six  months,  beginning  in  1869.  Rev.  H.  V. 
De.xter  became  pastor  in  1871,  and  continued  in  that 
relation  four  years.  Rev.  Jliles  N.  Reed  became 
pastor  in  1878,  and  Rev.  N.  B.  Wilson  in  1881.  Rev. 
George  f^hepard  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  this 
church  was  celebrated  at  Baldwinville,  August  22, 
1882,  with  interesting  and  appropriate  exercises.  A 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  [leman  Lincoln,  D.D., 
of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  Over  live 
hundred  people  were  in  attendance,  many  coming 
from  the  neighboring  towns  and  more  distant  places. 
ScTeral  former  pastors  of  the  church  v/ere  present  and 
took  part  in  the  exercises. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  existence  of  this 
church  the  only  place  of  meeting  for  religious 
services  was  at  private  houses.  The  dwelling-houses 
of  Samuel  Byam  and  Silas  Cutler  were  most  often 
used  for  this  purpose,  being  larger  or  more  centrally 
located.  About  171)(>  there  began  to  be  a  movement 
made  to  see  about  building  a  meeting-house,  and  one 
was  finally  erected  and  dedicated  in  the  autumn  of 
1799,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  preaching  the 
dedication  sermon.  This  house  was  located  at  the 
"  Baptist  Common,"  thus  giving  a  name  to  this 
neighborhood.  It  stood  at  the  southerly  end  of  the 
small  cemetery  now  seen  there.  Near  to  the  meeting- 
house, on  the  easterl)'  side  of  the  Common,  was  a 
tavern  and  a  -store.  In  1840  the  meeting-house  was 
taken  down,  and  removed  to  a  site  presented  by 
Capt.  Eden  Baldwin,  just  out  of  the  village  of 
Baldwinville,   on   the   road    to    Otter    River.     Here 


the  house  was  again  erected,  ita  length  increased  and 
a  steeple  added.  It  was  re-dedicated  February  3, 
1841.  But  the  location  between  the  two  villages  did 
not  prove  to  he  a  permanently  convenient  one,  and 
so  once  more  it  was  removed,  and  placed  on  its 
present  location.  This  time  it  wils  removed  without 
being  taken  to  pieces.  A  new  and  graceful  spire 
was  built,  and  the  whole  interior  ami  exterior  was 
refinished.  It  was  dedicated  for  a  third  time  in  Sep- 
tember, 18t;9.  A  chapel,  containing  a  kitchen  and 
conveniences  for  social  meetings,  was  added  in  1S79- 
80.  A  few  years  after  the  removal  to  the  present 
location  a  clock  was  placed  in  the  tower,  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people  of  the  village. 

The  Tiuxitakian  Ciifricii. — The  Trinitarian 
Congregational  Church  was  organized  April  11,  1832, 
having  at  first  twenty-four  members.  Its  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Bates,  who  was  installed  Janu- 
ary 16,  1833,  and  dismissed  April  19,  1837.  Then 
came  the  long  and  highly  useful  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Lewis  Sabin,  D.D.,  who  was  installed  September  21, 
1837,  and  resigned  September  24,  1872.  Rev. 
Charles  A.  White  was  pastor  from  June,  1873,  to 
June,  1876;  Kev.  C.  M.  Temple,  November,  1876,  to 
June,  1878;  Rev.  R.  W.  Haskins,  December,  1878, 
to  June,  1879  ;  Rev.  F.  H.  Kasson,  October,  1879,  to 
June,  1880;  Rev.  George  Sterling,  June,  1880,  to 
June,  1881  ;  Rev.  Thomas  0.  Rice,  December,  1881, 
to  June,  1885;  Rev.  Roswell  C.  Foster,  from  1885  to 
the  present  time. 

Rev.  Lewis  Sabin,  D.D.,  had  a  long  pastorate  over 
this  church,  and  his  other  services  are  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  the  town.  He  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  with  the  highest  honors  of 
his  cliuss,  in  1831  ;  was  installed  over  this  church  in 
1837  ;  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity in  1857;  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Amherst  College  in  1862,  and  resigned  his  ministry 
in  1872.    He  died  June  8,  1873. 

Dr.  Sabin  was  not  only  a  faithful  minister,  but 
also  a  public-spirited  and  highly-esteemed  citizen, 
interested  and  earnest  in  all  measures  that  were 
deemed  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  He  was 
active  in  the  temperance  cause  and  earnest  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  For  thirty-two  years  he  served 
the  town  as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  a 
longer  service  than  that  rendered  by  any  other  per- 
son. Here  he  rendered  an  intelligent,  painstaking 
and  conscientious  service,  highly  beneficial  to  the 
schools. 

The  Universalists. — A  Uuiversalist  Society  was 
organized  in  1842.  Its  first  meetings  were  held  in  the 
old  Town  House,  and  afterwards  the  meetings  were 
held  in  the  present  Town  Hall.  No  meeting-house 
was  ever  erected.  Services  were  held  on  alternate 
Sundays,  or  at  other  stated  intervals.  Rev.  Gerard 
Bushnell  was  the  only  pastor  of  this  society. 

The  Methopists.  —  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  this   town   dates   from    l^t.V    MlihciiL'h  a 
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"class"  had  been  maintained  for  about  three  years 
previously,  and  included  in  the  charge  of  the 
preachers  at  Hubbardston.  In  1843  a  church  of 
twenty-four  members  was  formed.  A  meeting-house 
was  erected  in  1844,  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  vil- 
lage at  Teinpleton  Centre,  on  what  is  now  a  vacant 
lot  near  the  "  Hudson  "  house.  The  ministers  here 
were  Rev.  Willard  Smith,  1843;  Rev.  Joseph  T. 
Pettee,  1844;  Rev.  Simon  Putnam,  1845,  1846;  Rev. 
T.  G.  Brown,  1847.  Rev.  C.  Perry  supplied  in  1849. 
Preaching  in  this  meeting-house  was  discontinued  in 
1848,  and  the  building  was  sold.  The  members  of  the 
society  attended  services  at  Hubbardston  mostly  from 
1850  to  1859.  A  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1860 
at  East  Templeton,  in  which  the  services  of  this  soci- 
ety have  since  been  constantly  held,  under  the  fol- 
lowing succession  of  mini.sters:  Rev.  C.  H.  Harding, 
1860 ;  Rev.  N.  H.  Martin,  1861 ;  Rev.  H.  Satchwell, 
1862,  1863;  Rev.  C.  F.  Kewell,  1864,  1865;  Revs.  A. 
F.  Mowry  and  A.  B.  Waters,  1866;  Rev.  W.  B. 
Blackmer,  1868;  Rev.  D.  K.  Banister,  1869,  1870; 
Rev.  J.  M.  Avann,  1871,  1872;  Rev.  J.  W.  Fenn, 
1873,  1874;  Rev.  R.  W.  Harlow,  1875,  1876;  Rev.  F. 
M.  Miller,  1877,  1878;  Rev.  W.  H.  Marble,  1879, 
1880,  1881;  Rev.  E.  Higgins,  1882,  1883;  Rev.  L. 
White,  1884,  1885,  1886;   Rev.  D.  Atkins,  1887,  1888. 

St.  Martin's.— Saint  Martin's  Church  is  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  has  its  place  of  worship  at 
the  village  of  Otter  River.  The  church  edi6ce  was 
erected  in  1853  and  consecrated  in  1854.  The  priest 
who  officiates  at  this  church  also  has  charge  of  one  or 
more  parishes  elsewhere. 

The  Memorial  Chitech.— The  Goodell  Memorial 
Church  was  organized  at  Baldwinville  in  1874.  Ser- 
vices were  held  in  Union  Hall  for  about  nine  years 
In  1882  the  work  of  erecting  a  church  edifice  was 
entered  upon.  This  was  dedicated  June  28,  1883. 
The  ministers  of  this  church  have  been  Rev.  L.  Pay- 
son  Broad,  Rev.  C.  M.  Temple,  Rev.  R.  S.  Haskins, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Crumrin,  Rev.  M.  A.  Doherty  and  Rev. 
Roswell  C.  Foster. 

Ministers.— The  ministers  of  the  churches  in 
Templeion  have  none  of  them  been  natives  of  the 
town ;  but  this  town  has  furnished  some  ministers  for 
other  regions.  Quite  far  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town  is  the  "Turner''  farm,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Lucien  Gove.  This  was  the  birthplace  and  early 
home  of  Rev.  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  for  years  a  pro- 
fesssor  in  the  college  at  Jacksonville,  III.,  and  Rev. 
.\sa  Turner,  both  of  whom  were  men  of  vigorous 
thought  and  earnest  lives.  The  "  Barrows  "  place  is 
now  the  residence  of  Leonard  M.  Baker.  This  was 
the  birthplace  of  Rev.  William  Barrows,  of  Reading, 
-Ma.ss.,  and  Rev.  Lewis  Barrows.  Kev.  Emmons 
Partridge  and  Rev.  Lyman  Maynard  were  natives  of 
this  town  and  relatives  of  persons  still  living  here. 
And  at  least  one  life-long  missionary,  Mr.  Goodell,  of 
almost  world-wide  fame,  received  his  first  inspiration 
from  these  hills  and  vales. 


Rev.  William  Goodell,  D.D.,  was  born  in  this  town 
February  14,  1792  and  died  in  Philadelphia  February 
18,  1867.  His  studies  were  pursued  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Dartmouth  College  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  The  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  as  a  missionary  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  an  interesting  volume  has  been  published  giving 
an  account  of  his  labors.  He  was  of  feeble  bodily 
constitution,  yet  he  was  full  of  cheerfulness  and  even 
mirthfulness,  which  even  his  stern  Puritan  theology 
could  not  fully  repress.  He  was  an  earnest  man, 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  performance  of  duty  and 
entirely  absorbed  in  his  chosen  work  of  being  a 
faithful  missionary. 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 

TEMPLETON— {(r<7«/z«a^flr.) 

Lawyers — Physicians — HospitaU — Promincnl  Men. 

Templeton  was  manifestly  a  better  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  lawyer's  profession  in  former  times 
than  in  later  years.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  cen- 
tury two  lawyers  had  their  offices  near  the  Common, 
and  seem  to  have  found  abundant  employment. 
Hon.  Lovell  Walker  was  one  of  these  lawyers.  He 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  public  confidence  in  a 
very  large  degree.  He  was  for  two  years  Representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court,  and  for  some  years  Senator 
for  Worcester  County. 

He  was  born  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College.  He  died  in  1839.  His  place 
of  residence  was  the  house  now  owned  by  Miss 
Twichell.  His  office  Avas  in  a  small  building,  re- 
cently standing  near  the  "Brick  store." 

Joseph  W.  Newcomb,  Esq.,  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  here  for  a  brief  period  of  time  just 
after  Mr.  Walker.  The  office  of  Samuel  Cutting. 
Esq.,  was  in  a  small  building  not  very  long  ago  stand- 
ing on  the  corner  where  now  is  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Batchelder.  He  was  a  native  of  this  town,  a  son  of 
Jonathan  Cutting,  and  a  life-long  resident  here. 
Edward  Kirkland  was  a  lawyer  here,  removing  after- 
wards to  Louisville,  Ky.  Joseph  Mason,  Esq.,  now 
of  AVorcester,  was  an  active,  public-spirited  lawyer 
of  this  town  from  1837  to  '47.  He  was  town  clerk 
for  two  years,  served  on  the  School  Committee  six 
years,  and  took  a  very  active  pan  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town  and  the  religious  society  with  which  he  was 
connected.  He  was  afterwards  for  many  years  clerk 
of  courts  for  the  county  of  Worcester.  In  1842  ha 
was  appointed  one  of  the  standing  commissioners  of 
bankruptcy  for  the  Massachusetts  District,  and  has 
held  the  office  of  master  in  Chancery. 

Giles  H.  Whitney,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Boston,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University  and  its  Law  School, 
practiced  law  in  Templeton  Centre  and  Baldwinville 
from  1846  to  '55.     In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to 
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Winchendon,  where  he  died  January  12,  1888.  He 
had  been  :i  member  of  both  branches  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  was  esteemed  as  an  upriglit  lawyer 
and  trusted  citizen. 

^^tillman  Cady,  Esq.,  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  at  Baldwinville  from  18.58  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1884.  In  the  la.«t  years  of  Mr.  Cady's  life 
Charles  D.  Barrage,  Esq.,  now  of  Gardner,  was  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

If  it  be  true  that  Templeton  has  imported  nearly 
all  of  her  lawj-ers,  it  is  equally  true  that  she  has  ex- 
ported some  of  her  own  product  for  the  benefit  of 
other  places.  Leonard  A.  .lones,  who  has  acquired  a 
well-deserved  reputation  as  the  author  of  several 
valuable  legal  works,  is  a  son  of  Templeton.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  18o5,  and  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1858,  in  which  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Sutl'otk  bar,  and  has  ever  since  been 
in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Jones  is  the  author  of  the  following  legal  works :  "A 
Treatise  on  Mortgages  of  Real  Property,"  two  vol- 
umes ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Mortgages  of  Personal  Prop- 
erty,'" one  volume  ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Pledges,  includ- 
ing Collateral  Securities,"  one  volume;  "  A  Treatise 
on  Liens,"  two  volumes;  "  Forms  in  Conveyancing," 
one  volume;  and  "  Index  to  Legal  Periodical  Litera- 
ture." 

.Tosiah  Howe,  son  of  Dr.  .Tosiali  Howe,  was  a 
lawyer  in  New  York  City.  Thomas  Greenwood, 
who<e  early  home  was  in  East  Templeton,  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  and  became  a  lawyer  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  still  resides.  Emory  C.  Sawyer, 
whose  parents  have  their  home  in  Baldwinville, 
gained  a  legal  education,  and  is  in  the  practice  of  law 
at  Warren,  Mass. 

Physicians. — The  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion are  engaged  in  a  work  which  brings  them  into 
clo.se  intimacy  with  the  lives  of  the  people  in  their 
homes.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  town  and  com- 
munity that  enjoys  the  services  of  a  well-educated, 
skillful,  sympathizing  physician.  Such  good  fortune 
this  town  ha>.  experienced. 

Benjamin  Shatluck,  the  first  physician  of  Temple- 
ton, was  born  in  Littleton,  Ma.ss.,  November  11,  1742, 
and  died  of  consumption  in  this  town,  January  14, 
1794.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  the 
class  of  \7(>'^.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Oliver 
Prescott,  of  Groton,  and  settled  in  Templeton  at  the 
special  invitation  of  the  people  of  the  town.  He  con- 
tinued in  extensive  practice  about  twenty-five  years, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  his  profes- 
sion. The  community  joined  in  a  public  funeral,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sp^irhawk  preaching  a  sermon  in  his  eulogy. 
This  sermon  was  printed,  and  copies  of  it  may  still 
be  found. 

Josiah  Howe,  M.D.,  was  a  physician  of  Templeton, 
who  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  He  pursued 
his  medical  studies  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Shattuck,  the 
first  physician  of  this  town,  and  on  the  death  of  the 


latter  succeeded  to  his  practice  here.  Dr.  Howe  was 
born  in  Milton,  Mass.,  March  19,  1771,  and  died  in 
Templeton,  January  24,  1843.  In  his  later  life  he 
gave  attention  to  business  atfair.*.  He  was  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  woolen-factory  at  Otter 
River.  Several  dwelling-houses  at  Templeton  Centre 
were  built  under  his  direction  and  ownership.  Among 
them  were  the  "  Hudson  "  house,  Mr.  Winch's  house 
and  that  owned  now  by  Dr.  Tobien.  At  this  house 
he  last  dwelt. 

Dr.  Marshall  practiced  medicine  for  some  years  in 
this  town,  having  his  residence  at  the  Baptist  Com- 
mon. 

Charles  W.  Wilder,  M.D.,  was  a  native  of  Ashburn- 
ham,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Dartmouth  College  in  1817.  He  practiced 
his  profession  for  many  years  in  this  town.  He  was 
a  skillful  physician  and  an  energetic  and  public- 
spirited  citizen.  About  1845  he  removed  to  Fitch- 
burg,  and  earnestly  promoted  the  building  of  the 
Fitchburg  and  Worcester  Railroad,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  first  president.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
wercspent  in  Leominster,  where  he  died  February  12, 
1851. 

Mason  Spooner,  M.D.,  engaged  in  medical  practice 
in  this  town  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  first  half  of 
this  century.  He  was  regarded  as  a  skillful  physi- 
cian, and  many  persons  are  now  living  who  remember 
his  presence  in  their  families.  He  died  in  185.3,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Jonathan  W.  D.  Osgood.  M.D.,  was  the  son  of 
Jonathan  Osgood,  the  first  minister  of  Gardner.  His 
studies  were  pursued  at  New  Salem  Academy,  Wil- 
liams College  and  Dartmouth  Ccdiege.  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1823,  and  fnmi  the  Medical  School  of 
the  same  institution  in  1826.  He  spent  several  months 
in  attending  lectures  and  in  hospital  practice  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Temi)leton  in  1827,  and  continued  here  until  1858, 
when  he  removed  to  Greenfield.  Here  he  lived  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  May  15,  1885.  His  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Templeton  for  burial.  He 
was  a  good  citizen,  a  skilled  physician,  affable  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  manners.  Many  persons  still 
have  pleasant  recidlections  of  him  as  their  family 
physician.  His  place  of  residence  in  Templeton  was 
in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Winch. 

E.  E.  Spencer,  M.D.,  a  native  of  North  Kingston, 
R.  I.,  received  his  diploma  from  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal College  of  Cincinnati  in  18ti0.  He  had  also  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Worcester  Medi- 
cal College  in  1858.  He  was  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Templeton  from  ISril  to  1872. 
when  he  removed  to  Cambridge.  He  was  active  in 
promoting  the  f.irmation  of  the  Massachusetts  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Society,  of  which  he  has  been  treasurer 
and  president. 

J.  B.  Gould,  M.D..  was  a  native  of  Hillsboro",  N. 
H.      He  was  a  student  of  medicine  in   the    Medical 
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Department  of  Harvard  University,  and  in  the 
Medical  College  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  of  which  he  was 
a  graduate  in  1850.  He  has  practiced  medicine  in 
Royalston,  in  Templeton,  from  1862  to  1874,  and  since 
the  latter  date  in  WestSomerville,  Mass. 

Joseph  C.  Batchelder,  M.D.,  was  a  native  of  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  His  medical  education  was  received  at 
Dartmouth  College  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
He  practiced  medicine  in  Lynn,Topsfield,Cambridge, 
and  in  Templeton  from  1857  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1885.  Dr.  Batchelder  was  an  enterprising  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  as  well  as  a  very  skillful 
physician  and  surgeon.  He  was  the  Representative 
from  his  native  town  in  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1846.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  In 
the  Civil  War  he  was  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

The  physicians  thus  far  named  had  their  residences 
in  the  village  lying  around  the  Common.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  two  physicians  who.«e  place  of 
residence  is  at  this  village: — Dr.  A.  S.  Tobien  has 
been  in  practice  here  since  1874 — and  Dr.  S.  E.  Green- 
wood since  1878. 

George  Jewett,  M.D.,  was  a  native  of  Rindge,  N. 
H.  His  medical  education  was  received  at  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  and  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1846.  He  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  Baldwinville  in  1847,  removed  to  Gardner  in 
1852,  and  thence  to  Fitchburg. 

Lucius  W.  Baker,  M.D.,  received  his  degree  from 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1880, 
and  immediately  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
his  native  village.  Dr.  Baker  was  the  projector  of  the 
Hospital  Cottages  for  Children,  and  for  five  years  the 
superintendent  and  physician,  retiring  in  1887  to 
devote  his  time  more  fully  to  the  care  of  bis  Medical 
Home  for  Nervous  Invalids,  at  Baldwinville. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  physicians  who  have  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Baldwinville  is 
subjoined.  The  first  physician  residing  in  the  village 
seems  to  have  been  Dr.  Barrett,  who  began  practice 
in  1847;  Dr.  Jewett,  in  1854  ;  Dr.  Jonathan  A.  White 
1854-63  ;  Dr.  John  W.  Benicnt,  1808-74  ;  Dr.  William 
F.  Southard,  1873-78  ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Fogg  and  Dr.  G.  L. 
Perry  remained  a  short  time  ;  Dr.  L.  W.  Baker,  1880; 
Dr.  E.  N.  Mullins  has  been  in  active  medical  prac- 
tice since  1883. 

Some  persons  who  wore  natives  of  this  town  have 
engaged  in  medical  practice  in  other  places.  The 
names  of  a  few  such  now  follow  : 

Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck.son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Shat- 
tuck,  was  born  in  Templeton,  July  17,  1783,  and  died 
at  his  residence  in  Boston,  March  18,  1854.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  professional  skill  and  for  his  munifi- 
cent public  and  private  charities.  He  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1803,  and  from  the  Medical 
Department  in  1806,  receiving  also  a  medical  degree 
from  Harvard  College  in  1807.      He  was  possessed  of 


much  wealth  and  became  noted  for  his  public  bene- 
factions, giving  liberally  to  Dartmouth  College,  Har- 
vard College  and  various  public  institutions.  From 
him  the  town  of  Templeton  received  the  liberal  gift 
of  five  shares  in  the  library  of  the  Boston  Athen- 
£Eum.  Dr.  Shattuck  was  a  very  popular  and  skill- 
ful physician  of  the  city  of  Boston.  His  son,  of  the 
same  name,  was  for  many  years  a  professor  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

James  Lloyd  Wellington,  M.D.,  son  of  Rev.  Charles 
Wellington,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1838, 
and  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1842,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  a  physician  in  active  practice 
in  the  town  of  Swansea,  Mass. 

Edward  Sawyer,  M.D.,  a  physician  of  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  was  a  native  of  Templeton,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  her  schools.  He  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1865,  and  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year. 
In  addition  to  his  general  practice  he  has  for  more 
than  twenty-two  years  been  physician  to  the  State  lu- 
.stitution  at  Bridgewater.  Besides  his  busy  activity 
in  professional  work,  he  serves  the  community  in  va- 
rious positions  of  responsibility  and  usefulness. 

Dr.  Charles  Whitcomb,  for  many  years  past  a  phy- 
sician of  Barre,  Mass.,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

Very  few  women  from  this  town  have  engaged  in 
any  other  professional  work  than  that  of  teaching. 
Miss  Salome  Jlerritt,  however,  has  received  a  medical 
education,  and  is  in  the  active  practice  of  her  profes- 
sion in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Hospitals. — The  Hospital  Cottages  for  Children, 
organized  and  incorporated  in  1882,  are  located  at 
Baldwinville.  They  are  arranged  on  the  cottage 
plan,  and  are  designed  for  the  treatment  of  children 
affected  with  chronic  diseases.  Their  country  loca- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  have  fresh  air,  sunlight,  out- 
door exercise  and  wholesome  food,  as  well  as  careful 
nursing  and  medical  care.  The  idea  of  tbeinstitution 
originated  with  Dr.  L.  W.  Baker.  His  father,  Deacon 
Willard  Baker,  gave  liberal  aid  by  furnishing  buildings, 
rent  free,  for  some  years,  and  in  other  ways.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Coolidge  has  earnestly  labored  for  tbeinstitution 
from  its  first  inception,  and  has  been  very  efficient  in 
placing  it  upon  a  good  financial  basis.  A  lady 
board  of  visitors,  including  ladies  of  prominence  liv- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  State,  has  from  the  first 
rendered  very  valuable  assistance  in  sui)port  of  the 
institution.  This  board  has  also  erected  a  third  build- 
ing with  funds  which  it  has  gathered.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  granted  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
the  institution  in  1887.  The  institution  now  has  three 
buildings  under  its  control,  and  has  accommodations 
for  about  fifty  children. 

Dr.  Baker's  Medical  Home  for  the  treatment  of 
nervous  diseases,  including  the  alcohol  and  opium 
habits,  and  the  nervous  disorders  of  childhood,  is  lo- 
cated in  Baldwinville.     It  was  established  in  1885. 

Pbominent  Men.— Towns  and  communities  natur- 
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ally  range  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  individ- 
uals who  are  possessed  of  an  unnsiial  degree  of  energy, 
persistence  or  intelligence.  These  they  apiioint  to 
act  for  them  on  important  occasions  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  Such  men  in  the  last  century  were  Mr. 
Thomas  White,  Captain  John  Richardson,  Cajjtain 
Joel  Fletcher,  Captain  Ezekiel  Knowlton,  Colonel 
Silas  Cutler  and  Captain  Leonard  Stone.  Captain 
Fletcher  was  the  delegate  from  this  town  to  the  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1787.  Jonathan  Baldwin  was  the  fust  Rep- 
resentative from  this  town  to  the  General  Court  in 
1774.  He  is  alio  believed  to  have  been  the  first  justice 
of  the  peace  in  this  town.  He  was  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  that  portion  of  the  town  now  known  as 
Baldwinville.  His  son,  Captain  Eden  Baldwin,  wjus  a 
man  of  great  vigor,  enterprise  and  influence,  engaging 
actively  in  various  business  enterprises.  From  him 
his  native  village  takes  its  name. 

As  the  next  century  advances  new  names  come  into 
])rominence  in  different  sections  of  the  town.  Cap- 
tain Jose|)h  Davis  was  for  many  years  a  very  promi- 
nent citizen,  living  in  Baldwinville.  He  came  from 
Northboro'  to  this  village  in  1830  and  opened  a  store. 
In  18;i2  he  built  the  hotel.  He  bought  Stephen 
Knowlton's  farm  on  the  east  of  the  village  and  built 
a  dam  at  the  water  privilege  there.  He  was  very 
active  in  various  kinds  of  business.  He  labored  earn- 
estly and  effectively  to  secure  the  location  of  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  Railroad  through  this  village. 
He  was  a  very  active,  energetic,  public-spirited  citi- 
zen. He  died  November  .5,  ISfJS.  His  son,  Thomas 
W.  Davis,  has  been  for  several  years  city  surveyor  for 
the  city  of  Boston. 

(iilman  Day,  E<q.,  was  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Templeton  during  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life, 
which  extended  from  April  1, 1802,  to  August  11,  1877. 
The  neighboring  town  of  Winchendon  was  his  birth- 
place. For  a  large  part  of  his  life  he  was  engaged 
more  or  less  actively  in  the  lumber  business  and  some 
form  of  manufacturing.  His  saw-mill  was  on  Trout 
Brook,  southwesterly  of  Baldwinville,  and  is  still 
known  as  the  "Day"  Jlill.  For  a  period  of  some 
three  years,  beginning  with  183G,  he  was  associated 
with  Levi  Pierce  in  conducting  the  hotel  at  Temple- 
ton  Centre.  He  was  also  owner,  in  part,  of  the  stage- 
line  connecting  Worcester  and  Keenc,  which  line 
passed  through  this  town.  He  was  freiiuenlly  called 
to  fill  places  of  trust  and  honor  by  the  votes  of  his 
fellow-townsmen.  He  held]in  successive  years  various 
town  offices.  He  served  for  one  term,  in  1846,  as 
Representative  from  this  town  to  the  General  Court. 
He  was  also  chosen  as  the  delegate  from  this  town  to 
the  convention  which  a.ssembled  in  18.");i  to  revise  the 
Constitution  of  the  State.  He  held  a  commission  as 
justice  of  the  peace  and  trial  justice  from  1801  to  the 
lime  of  his  death. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  public  affaire  of  the  county,  State 


and  nation.  He  u;i.-,  (Mrrie.'<fly  in  favor  of  the  divi- 
sion of  Worcester  County  and  labored  to  promote  il, 
in  opposition  to  some  of  his  prominent  felloiv-lowns- 
men.  He  occupied  a  very  prominent  position  among 
those  who  labored  to  retain  the  location  of  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  Railroad  so  as  to  pass  through 
the  northerly  jiart  of  this  town,  instead  of  being  di" 
verted  to  Winchendon.  and  his  labors  were  successful. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Baldwinville, 
and  here  his  widow  and  sons  still  live. 

Thomas  Fisher  was  a  farmer  living  midway  between 
Baldwinville  and  Otter  River.  He  w.ag  frefjuently 
chosen  to  serve  the  public  in  matters  wliere  good 
judgment  and  integrity  were  reipiired,  and  was  a 
prominent  citizen  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 
His  son,  Dca.  Charles  T.  Fisher,  lived  upon  the  same 
farm  on  which  his  father  bad  dwelt,  and  likewise 
possessed  the  public  confidence. 

Col.  Leonard  Stone  lived  in  what  is  now  the  village 
of  Otter  River,  on  the  farm  which  his  father,  Capt. 
Leonard  Stone,  had  occupied  before  him,  and  on 
which  his  sons  have  since  dwelt.  He  jiossessed  the 
public  confidence  in  a  high  degree,  serving  for  several 
years  on  the  School  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Select- 
men. He  was  also  for  several  years  the  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  contest  lor  the  location  of  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  Railroad.  He  was  an  influential  citi- 
zen, trusted  and  honored. 

Capt.  Samuel  Dadman  was  another  enterprising  and 
influential  citizen,  engaged  in  the  woolen  manufac- 
turing business  at  Otter  River.  He  was  four  limes 
chosen  as  representative  to  the  General  Court,  and 
received  other  marks  of  the  public  confidence. 

Col.  Ephraim  Stone  lived  at  Templeton  Centre,  and 
was  for  many  years  connected  with  mercantile  busi- 
ness there  on  the  site  of  what  has  generally  been 
known  as  the  "  Brick  Store.''  He  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  of  character  and  activity  In  alfairs,  and  was 
frequently  chosen  to  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. 

John  W.  Stiles  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
a  merchant  whose  place  of  business  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  "  Common."  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
man  of  much  vigor  and  mental  ability,  and  he  cer- 
tainly took  a  deep  interest  in  jjublic  alfairs.  He  it 
was  who  composed  the  memorial  sent  by  this  town  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  opposition  to  the 
War  of  1812. 

Col.  Artemas  Lee  was  for  many  years  a  leading 
mind  in  the  business  and  political  afl'airs  of  north- 
ern Worcester  County.  He  was  born  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Barre,  November  2,  1793.  He  came 
to  Templeton  in  1810,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  tor 
some  time  served  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  John  W.  Stiles- 
who  was  then  a  merchant  of  prominence  in  this  region. 
After  some  years  he  formed  a  partnership  with  LIplia 
French,  and  opened  a  store  in  the  southerly  part  of 
the  hotel  building.     This  partnership  was  dissolved 
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in  a  few  years,  and  he  continued  the  business  alone. 
In  1829  he  erected  the  dwelling-house  and  store  situ- 
ated at  the  southerly  side  of  the  Common,  and  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Percival  Blodgett.  Here  the  main  part 
of  his  life  was  spent.  He  kept  a  country  store  with 
all  its  great  variety  of  goods.  la  later  times  various 
persons  were  associated  with  him  in  his  mercantile 
affairs  at  this  place  of  business.  Lee,  Harding  & 
Jones,  Lee  &  Lincoln,  Lee  &  Wood,  Lee  &  Gambell 
were  the  styles  of  successive  firms.  He  engaged  also 
in  mercantile  busine-^s  in  Baldwinville,  in  Athol  and 
in  Gardner,  having  partners  in  each  of  these  places. 
He  was  an  earnest,  enterprising  business  man,  and 
met  with  success  in  his  business  pursuits. 

Colonel  Lee  was  always  deeply  interested  in  public 
affairs,  and  entered  upon  them  with  earnest  zeal  and 
abounding  energy.  He  opposed  the  division  of  the 
town  when  that  project  was  entered  upon.  Again  and 
again  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  oppose  the  division  of  Wor- 
cester County.  It  did  not  need  a  large  number  of 
such  opponents  as  he  was  to  defeat  a  measure.  When 
it  was  proposed  to  change  the  location  of  the  Ver- 
mont &  Massachusetts  Railroad,  so  that  it  would  not 
pass  through  this  town,  he  vigorously  opposed  the 
change,  and  was  one  of  a  committee  of  five  appointed 
by  the  town,  who  labored  earnestly  and  successfully 
in  opposition  to  the  change  of  location.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  18.32,  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  four  consecutive  years.  He  was 
again  elected  as  Representative  from  this  town  in  1847, 
and  also  in  1861.  He  also  served  for  three  or  four 
years  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  as  a  member  from 
Worcester  County.  Senators  were  then  chosen  by  the 
counties. 

He  was  always  deei)ly  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
this  town  ;  the  numerous  shade-trees  upon  the  Com- 
mon bear  testimony  to  one  form  of  this  interest.  He 
was  interested  in  the  militia  of  the  State,  realizing 
tliat  emergencies  might  arise  when  their  trained  ser- 
vices miglit  be  essential  to  the  public  welfare.  He  ac- 
quired his  title  of  colonel  from  having  been  com- 
mander of  the  local  regiment  of  militia.  Two  of  his 
sons  lost  their  lives  in  the  late  Civil  War.  Colonel  Lee 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  intellectual  vigor  and  force 
of  character.  His  life  was  one  of  ceaseless  activity  in 
business  and  public  affairs.   He  died  in  1870. 

If  he  could  communicate  hi-i  ideas  to  us,  he  would 
not  consider  this  notice  complete  without  some  rec- 
ognition of  her  who  for  many  years  was  his  efficient 
counselor  and  helper.  Mrs.  Lee,  whose  married  life 
began  June  10,  1830,  still  lives  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
furnishing  a  home  to  grandchildren  whose  father's 
life  was  given  for  his  country. 

John  Boynton,  Esq.,  spent  his  active  busincs-*  life 
in  Templeton.  Here  ho  accumulated  the  forlune 
which  enabled  him  to  give  ten  thousand  dolhirs  for 
the  benefit,  of  the  schools  of  h\^  native  town.  Mason, 
N.  H.,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  found- 
ing the  Worcester  Polvtechnic  Institute.     He  came 


to  this  town  in  1825,  and  began  the  manufiicture  of 
tinware,  employing  peddlers  who  traveled  about  the 
country  and  sold  it  or  exchanged  it  for  paper  stock. 
The  business  increased  in  volume,  and  proved  to  be 
profitable.  In  1830  the  late  David  Whitcomb,  Esq., 
of  Worcester,  came  to  live  in  this  town,  and  became  a 
partner  with  Mr.  Boynton  in  the  tin  business.  He  here 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  fortune  which  has  enabled 
him  in  later  years  to  bestow  gifts  to  religious  and 
charitable  purposes  to  the  amount  of  a  full  million  of 
dollars.  Mr.  Whitcomb  gave  the  money  which  con- 
stitutes our  Library  Fund,  requesting  that  the  library 
should  be  called  the  "Boynton  Library."  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton was  the  first  president  of  the  Miller's  River  Bank 
at  Athol.  He  was  always  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
busine.ss  affairs,  and  gave  le-s  thought  to  other  mat- 
ters. He  died  in  1867.  Mr.  Whitcomb  removed  to 
Worcester  in  1854,  and  was  engaged  in  business  there 
until  his  death,  in  1887. 

John  Bigelow  held  the  ofiice  of  town  clerk  for 
twelve  consecutive  years,  beginning  with  1823.  He 
lived  in  the  "Gilbert"  house, and  kept  clocks,  watches, 
and  jewelry  in  a  store  which  formerly  stood  on 
the  site  of  Mr.  Blodgett's  store.  His  son,  Joshua  R. 
Bigelow,  gained  wealth  in  mercantile  business  in 
Boston,  and  pleasantly  remembered  his  native  town 
by  the  gift  of  the  public  clock  which  is  in  the  towtr 
of  the  Unitarian  Church.  Dexter  Gilbert  was  a 
prominent  citizen,  who  was  postmaster  for  eight 
years,  and  held  the  office  of  town  clerk  for  twelve 
years,  consecutively,  beginning  with  1842.  Rev. 
Gerard  Bushnell  was  much  trusted  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  having  served  for  sixteen  years  as  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee,  for  twenty  two  years, 
beginninff  with  1854,  as  town  clerk,  and  was,  for  one 
year,  a  representative  to  the  General  Court. 

T.  T.  Greenwood  was  actively  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing enterprises  in  East  Templeton  for  more  than 
forty  years.  In  1841  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
chair-seat  frames.  In  1849  he  erected  the  present 
furniture-shop,  and,  taking  Mr.  F.  L.  Sargeant  as  a 
partner,  they  entered  upon  the  manufacture  of  tubs, 
pails,  churns  and  other  wooden-ware.  In  1860  they 
began  the  manufacture  of  pineand  chestnut  furniture. 
Mr.  Sargeant  retired  in  1863,  and,  from  that  time 
until  his  death,  Mr.  Greenwood  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness alone,  making  additions  to  his  factory  and  sup- 
plementing water-power  with  steam-power  as  his  busi- 
ness increased.  Mr.  Greenwood  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
utilization  of  the  pith  of  the  rattan.  This  pith  was 
then  regarded  as  waste  merely,  and  burned  in  bonfires. 
He  bought  it  of  the  American  Rattan  Company,  of 
Fitchburg,  and  made  it  into  baskets.  It  has  since 
been  turned  to  a  great  variety  of  uses. 

In  1883,  in  company  with  one  of  his  sons,  he 
established  a  store  at  West  Gardner,  for  the  sale  of 
furniture  at  retail.  Two  of  his  sons  continue  the 
business  at  this  store,  and  two  others  carry  on  the 
manufacturing  operations  at  East  Templeton. 
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lu  iiililition  to  his  business  enterprises,  Mr.  Green- 
wood was  a  public  spirited  citizen,  ever  on  the  alert 
for  improvements  in  the  condition  of  his  native 
village  and  town.  He  liberally  assisted  in  the  eslab- 
lishinent  of  a  villajre  library,  in  18.')4,  and  of  a  public 
hall,  in  1."'72.  With  others,  he  labored  earnestly  and 
effectively  for  the  establishment  of  the  village  post- 
office,  in  1800.  He  w.is  foremost  in  urging  the 
construction  of  the  new  road  to  West  Gardner,  and 
caused  the  preliminary  surveys  to  be  made  chiefly  at 
his  own  expense.  With  others  he  joined  in  an  effort 
to  secure  the  location  of  the  Ware  River  Railroad 
through  East  Templeton. 

He  was  interested  in  schools  and  public  education. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  visit  the 
schools.  When  the  High  School  was  established,  in 
ISriO,  we  find  him  among  those  who  were  earliest, 
laboring  to  secure  such  a  result,  and  be  ever  main- 
tained a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare. 

The  village  of  East  Templeton  was  the  scene  of 
his  life's  labors.  Here  he  was  born,  March  25,  1817, 
and  here,  on  July  10,  1S85,  he  died. 

Charles  A.  rorloy  was  born  in  Gardner,  September 
15,  1820,  and  died  February  2,  1887.  His  life  w.as 
mainly  spent  in  the  chair  manufacturing  business  in 
the  village  of  Bakhvinville.  .\fter  spending  four 
years  in  the  southerly  part  of  Winchendon,  he  came 
to  this  town  in  1856  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  chairs,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Sawyer, 
Thompson  &  Perley,  afterwards  Thompson,  Perley  & 
Waite.  This  firm  manufactured  a  variety  of  cane- 
seat  chairs  and  in  later  times  large  quantities  of  the 
child's  foldijig  chair,  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  the 
comfort  of  children. 

Mr.  Perley  was  always  active  in  promoting  the 
business  prosperity  of  the  village  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  formation  of  the 
Baldivinville  Mill  Company,  which  erected  a  new 
shop  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Smith,  Day  &  Co. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  the  president  of  the 
Templeton  Savings  Bank.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Memorial  Church  and  the  erec- 
tion of  its  church  edifice.  In  1885  he  was  the  Repre- 
pentalive  from  this  district  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives. 

Colonel  Henry  Smith  was  born  in  Shrewsbury, 
Vermont,  in  1820  and  died  in  Boston  in  1881.  He 
married  Abby  Boynton  AVhitcomb,  daughter  of  David 
Whitcomb,  Esq.,  of  Worcester.  In  1849  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  tin-ware  in  Templeton,  in  , 
company  with  Mr.  Whitcomb  and  continued  the  i 
business  in  the  later  time  in  company  wiih  his 
brother,  until  1865.  Thtir  traveling  agents  were 
accustomed  to  sell  their  tin-ware  in  various  parti  of 
New  England.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  Hame 
business  with  partners  in  Springfield,  Lowell,  Albany 
and  New  Haven.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Boston  and 
engaged  in  the  banking  business,  being  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Home  Savings  Bank,  of 


which  he  became  president,  and  the  Central  National 
Bank.  His  latest  business  enterprise  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Trust  Company,  of 
which  he  became  president. 

He  served  one  term  in  the  Massarhusetta  House  of 
Representatives  and  three  terms  in  the  State  Senate, 
the  last  term  after  removing  to  Dorchester.  He 
served  at  one  time  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Banks  as 
one  of  his  aids.  He  was  an  active,  enterprising  and 
public-spirited  citizen.  He  had  accumulated  wealth 
in  his  business  and  was  liberal  in  contributing  to 
religious  and  philanthropic  enterprises. 

Percival  Blodgelt  spent  his  early  years  in  North 
Orange,  Mass.,  where  he  was  bom  in  1841.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  at  .\ndover  Academy.  He  came  to 
Templeton  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  1861, 
and  taught  for  several  terms.  He  began  his  mercan- 
tile career  in  1805,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dudley 
&  Blodgett,  whose  place  of  business  was  at  the 
"  Brick  store."  From  1870  to  the  present  time  he 
has  been  in  business  alone,  at  the  stand  formerly 
owned  and  occu|iied  by  Colonel  Lee.  He  became  the 
owner  of  this  establishment  in  1877  and  carries  on 
here  a  prosperous  business  in  the  sale  of  various 
kinds  of  merchandise  usually  kept  at  a  country  store. 
Mr.  Blodgett  has  for  several  years  been  one  of  the 
selectmen,  has  held  the  office  of  town  treasurer  for 
twelve  years,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  for  twenty  years.  He  is  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  Legislature  of  Massachuse'ts  for  the 
year  1889,  from  the  Second  Worcester  County  District. 

Isaac  Bourn  is  a  native  of  Potton.  Canada,  having 
been  born  there  November  24,  1821.  He  came  to 
Templeton  in  1845,  working  for  wages  for  the  first 
two  years.  He  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
from  1847  to  1849,  in  company  with  Jonas  Brown, 
and  from  the  latter  date  until  1879  in  company  with 
John  Brooks.  He  is  at  present  senior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Bourn,  Hadley  &  Company.  They  manufac- 
ture large  quantities  of  pine,  chestnut  and  ash  fur- 
niture at  their  shop,  near  the  Ware  River  Railroad 
station,  and  are  also  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  lumber. 
Mr.  Bourn  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  business  in 
which  he  has  manifested  so  much  energy  and  enter- 
prise. 

Some  persons  who  were  natives  of  Templeton  have 
become  conspicuous  for  their  business  capacity  or 
philanthropic  efforts  in  other  fields.  One  such  was 
George  Partridge,  who  engaged  in  business  in  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  prosperous  in  his  affairs  and  gave 
large  sums  for  the  benefit  of  Washington  University 
in  that  city.  Thomas  White  is  e.\tensively  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  "  White  "  sewing- 
machine,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  began  the  business 
on  a  small  scale  in  this  town.  The  While  family  wa^ 
one  of  the  olii  and  worthy  families  of  this  town  and 
Phillipston.  Moses  W.  Richardson  leads  an  active 
business   life   in  the    city  of  Boston,  in  which  he  has 
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been  prosperous.  His  early  life  was  spent  here.  He 
learned  his  first  lessons  of  business  affairs  as  clerk  in 
the  store  of  Colonel  Lee.  His  name  represents  two 
families  of  prominence  in  this  town.  His  grand- 
father, Moses  Wright,  was  for  ten  years  the  town 
clerk,  and  three  years  a  Representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  The  Richardson  family  has  ever  been 
prominent  in  numbers  and  influence. 

The  first  settlers  of  a  town,  with  rugged  hills 
completely  covered  with  forests,  must  have  been  per- 
sons of  vigor  and  steadfastness  of  purpose.  Among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  this  town  there  were  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  strength  of  character. 
They  were  also  men  of  sterling  integrity.  They 
directed  the  currents  of  thought  and  action  into  good 
channels.  The  influence  of  such  men  extends  be- 
yond the  limit  of  their  own  lifetimes,  frequently 
exerting  a  powerful  influence  on  their  successors. 
There  has  been  in  this  town  a  permanence  and  sta- 
bility in  its  affairs  which  has  greatly  inured  to  the 
public  benefit.  Many  things  have  worked  together 
in  the  past  to  make  the  influence  prevailing  in  a 
New  England  town  a  very  favorable  environment  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of  a  human  being. 
May  it  be  long  before  these  towns  shall  have  lost  the 
essential  features  which  have  been  characteristic  of 
the  best  of  them  ! 


CHAPTER    XXV. 
XJXBRIDGE. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  HOBB.S. 

This  town  is  beautifully  located  in  the  "  Black- 
stone  Valley,"  about  twenty  miles  south  from  the 
city  of  Worcester. 

On  the  west  the  gently-sloping  hilU  are  covered 
with  the  fine  dwellings  of  its  prosperous  citizens, 
overlooking  a  diversified  scenery  of  meadows,  rivers, 
ponds  and  busy  workshops.  On  the  east  the  plains 
stretch  out  to  the  lofty  Mendon  hills,  whose  westerly 
8loi)es  form  the  water-shed  for  the  "  West  River," 
which  furnishes  the  water-power  for  the  "  Wacan- 
tuck "  and"Elmdale"  Mills;  while  gently  mean- 
dering through  the  valley,  the  "Blackstone"  and 
"Mumford"  Rivers  beautify  the  plain  and  furnish 
the  power  for  the  numerous  other  mills  which  add  to 
the  business  and  pro.sperity  of  this  lively  and  enter- 
prising town. 

Its  natural  beauty,  fine  roads,  excellent  hotel,  se- 
cluded drives  and  cool  retreats  make  it  a  desired 
haven  of  rest  for  the  numerous  "summer  boarders" 
who,  in  increasing  numbers,  annually  make  their  pil- 
grimage hither.  From  the  pleasant  drive  on  "  Lawlcr  " 
hill,  just  west  of  Main  (Street,  away  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance,— thirty  miles  as  the  crow  flie?, — the  blue  peak 


of  old  Wachusett  can  easily  be  seen  on  a  fair  day, 
and  the  view,  once  seen,  is  long  remembered.  From 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  on  the  hill  near  the 
residence  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Giles,  a  bit  of  scenery  is  un- 
folded which  has  no  equal  even  on  the  canvas  of  a 
Turner.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Blackstone  is  spread  out  in  all  its  en- 
chanting loveliness.  Here  and  there,  above  the  abun- 
dant foliage,  rises  the  spire  of  some  distant  church ; 
the  hillsides  dotted  with  neat  houses,  green  fields, 
teeming  orchards,  lowing  herds ;  handsome  villas, 
cool  groves,  glimmering  lakes ;  rivers  looking  like 
threads  of  silver,  lofty  hill-tops  crowned  with  peren- 
nial pine,  rich  meadows  fragrant  with  new-mown  hay 
and  golden-hued  flowers;  farms,  villages,  factories, 
tall  chimneys,  and  all  the  concomitants  of  a  thriving 
valley  meet  the  eye  and  fill  the  mind  with  a  never- 
tiring  pleasure.  The  native  to  the  manor  born,  as 
well  as  the  stranger  within  its  gates,  pause  upon  this 
favored  spot  and  involuntarily  exclaim  "  How  beau- 
tiful ! " 

A  gentleman  from  Providence,  while  riding  up  this 
hill  with  the  writer,  exclaimed :  "Stop!  In  all  my 
travels  at  home  or  abroad,  I  never  saw  a  finer  scene 
than  this.  I  would  like  to  build  a  house  right  on 
this  lot  before  us  and  have  that  view  always  before 
me."  For  an  hour  we  lingered,  and  with  a  deep  sigh, 
he  took  his  leave  with  regret,  saying :  "  I  did  not 
suppose  there  was  so  fine  a  view  this  side  the  White 
Mountains,  and  I  don't  believe  your  townspeople  ap- 
preciate it  as  they  ought." 

The  facility  with  which  this  town  can  be  reached 
by  the  numerous  trains  upon  that  model  railway,  the 
"  Providence  and  Worcester,"  causes  such  an  influx 
of  seekers  after  rest  and  ozone,  that  the  hotel  and 
boarding-houses  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  during  the 
vacation  season,  and  those  who  come  one  season  are 
pretty  sure  to  engage  rooms  for  the  next. 

There  are  several  nuneral  springs  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  the  water  furnished  by  the  Uxbridge 
Water  Company  proves,  upon  analysis,  to  be  about 
absolutely  pure,  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
famous  Poland  Springs,  and  pronounced  by  local 
physicians  to  be  nearly  as  eftectual  in  the  cure  of 
kidney  and  urinary  troubles.  At  no  distant  day 
these  springs  will  be  appreciated,  and  a  sanitarium 
will  invite  the  health-seekers  to  come  and  be  cured. 
Uxbridge  ranks  among  the  older  towns  of  the  county, 
having  been  incorporated  three  years  before  the 
county  itself. 

Originally  a  part  of  Mendon,  the  history  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  separation  frf)m  the  mother 
town  may  not  inappropriately  be  recorded  here. 

In  171(5  it  seems  that  the  western  part  of  the  town 
of  Mendon  and  the  eastern  part  had  a  disagreement 
about  the  road  to  be  built  to  Taft's  bridge,  over  the 
Great  River  (Blackstone),  which  led  to  the  ap|)oint- 
ment  of  a  committee  of  conference.  This  difficulty 
having  been   adjusted,  the  next  recorded  difference 
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which  arose  was  in  1720,  when,  a><  appears  by  the 
'•  Mention  Annals,"  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  west 
part  of  the  town  (now  Uxbridge)  began  to  agitate 
the  question  of  dividing  the  town,  or  of  being 
allowed  to  be  a  precinct  by  themselves;  but  upon 
tlieir  petition  to  that  effect,  the  town  took  no  action." 

In  1722,  October  l(>th,  at  a  town-meeting  held  in 
Mendon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  the 
town  objecting  to  being  assessed  for  repairs  to  the 
meeting-house,  the  town  '' voted,  that  if  they  would 
pay,  the  town  would  reimburse  them,  proviileil  they 
are  set  off  as  a  precinct  or  a  town  within  the  space  of 
thrre  years." 

December  14, 172G,  more  than  the  stipulated  "three 
years''  after  the  last  dilhculty,  the  town,  "in  answer 
to  our  western  inhabitants  petitioning  to  be  set  off  as 
a  town  or  a  precinct,  voted  in  the  negative."  But  the 
said  western  inhabitants  were  becoming  more  deter- 
mined to  secede  ;  and  therefore,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Mondon  March  31,  1727,  the  town  "  voted,  after  the 
reading  of  the  petition  of  the  western  inhabitants  of 
the  town  for  a  division  of  the  town,  that  the  bounda- 
ries should  be  as  follows,  viz.:  Beginning  at  thesouth- 
weit  corner  of  the  town,  at  the  Province  line,  thence 
east  four  miles  with  said  line;  thence  turning  north 
and  running  parallel  with  the  west  line  of  the  town, 
until  it  conies  to  a  small  brook  running  westerly  be- 
tween West  and  Misco  Hills;  thence  down  said  brook 
to  the  West  River;  thence  up  said  river  to  Andruss's 
Brook  ;  and  thence  up  Andruss'  Brook  to  the  town- 
ship line  " 

Tiie  western  inhabitants  lost  no  time  in  taking  the 
benefit  of  the  vote,  doubtless  feeling  that  a  reconsid- 
eration might  blast  their  hopes,  if  opportunity  were 
given  ;  for  it  appears  from  the  records  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Archives,  "Towns,  vol.  113,  p.  714,"  that  in 
an  almost  incredibly  short  time,  considering  the  dis- 
tance to  Boston  and  the  roads  and  conveniences  or 
inconveniences  of  travel,  the  petition  and  vote  was 
presented  to  the  General  Court  for  its  approval  and 
the  incorporation  of  ihe  new  town.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration passed  both  houses  {i.e.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Council)  and  became  a  law  June 
2.'i,  1727,  which  is  the  birlkthiij  of  the  town  of  Ux- 
bridge. To  show  the  mode  of  procedure  in  such 
matters  at  that  early  day  under  colonial  government, 
I  transcribe  the  act  of  incorporation  entire: 


Atino  Itcgni  Itegi*  QeorgU  Dtcimo  Ttrtio. 


net  fill 


dividing  tlio  town  of  Mondon  and  eructiug  a  new  town  by 
tlie  niiine  of  Uxbridgo. 

Wlitreiit,  the  westerly  imrt  of  tlie  Town  of  Jlendon,  in  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  is  completely  filled  with  Inliubitnnt!!,  who  Inbour  under  great 
dinioultics  by  their  reiuotcnem  from  the  jilnco  of  Public  Worship,  *c., 
and  have  theren|>on  made  application  to  the  said  Town  of  Morfdon,  and 
have  likowisu  addressed  this  Court  that  they  may  be  set  off  as  a  distinct 
anil  separate  town  and  bo  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  privilege  of  a 
town  ;  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Meudon  having  consented  to  their  being 
set  oir  accordingly; 

Bo  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Council  and  Reii- 
resentativcs  in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  the  westerly  p,irt  of  said  Town  of  Mendon  is  hereby  set  oft 


and  conallluted  a  separats  Township  by  Iha  name  of  rxbridgs;  tba 
bounil  of  said  Town  to  be  us  fullowelli  :  That  Is  lo  lay,  Ueglnnlng  at 
the  Si.nth  West  riirnor  of  the  town  of  Mmiduu,  at  the  I'rovince  South 
Line  ;  thence  to  run  four  miles  east  with  the  I'nivluco  Lino  ;  then  North 
a  parallel  with  the  West  line  of  the  Mild  Town,  until  that  line  mseU 
with  a  small  Brook  tlist  runs  b.'tneen  Wist  Mill  and  MIsco  llill ;  then 
ye  said  Ilrook  to  be  the  boumla  to  the  Went  Biver;  then  Ihe  West  Blver 
to  l>e  the  bounihi  to  a  brook  known  by  the  name  of  Andrew's  Brtsik, 
which  brook  shall  be  the  bounds  to  the  north  line  of  the  Township. 

And  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Ijtmls,  aa  before  described  and 
bounded,  l>e,  and  hereby  an»,  invested  with  the  powers,  piivllrgtis  and 
inimunities  that  the  Inhabitants  of  any  of  the  Towns  of  this  PniTlnce, 
are,  or  ought  by  law  to  be  Investeil ;  Provldeil  the  Grant  of  the  said 
Township  )>e  not  coustruiHl  to  AtTect  the  Bights  and  privileges  of  any 
Tenons  to  lands  within  the  Ninie. 

Provided  also,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  rxbrldge,  do, 
within  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  Publication  of  this  .\ct,  Krect 
and  Hiiish  a  suitable  House  for  the  Pulitlc  Wonhlp  of  G04I,  and  procnro 
and  settle  a  learned  Orthodox  Minister  of  good  converwttlon.  and  make 
provision  for  his  comfortable  and  lumoumble  sup[>ort ;  and  that  they  set 
apart  a  Lot  of  not  less  than  One  hundred  acres  of  I,and  In  some  con- 
venient place  in  stiid  town  near  the  meutlng-Ilouse,  for  the  use  of  the 
Minisliy;  and  likewise  provide  a  School  Master  to  Instruct  their  youth 
in  writing  and  reading. 

In  Council  June  21,  1T2T.    Bead. 

J.  WiLLAnn,  Sec'ti. 

PaBs*-d  to  be  Kugrossed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  .luno  2rt,  1727.  Read  a  first  time ; 
The  24th — Bead  a  second  time  and  |Mu«ed  in  concurrence  with  amend- 
ment. 

Dele.  •    Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

Wji.  Dlinl.KV,  S;ie.ii(«r. 

Agreed. 

The  amendment  referred  to  by  the  record  ;is  passed 
by  the  House  was  the  striking  out  of  the  following 
clause,  which,  in  the  act  as  approved  hy  the  Council, 
was  after  the  word  reading,  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
act,  viz.: 

And  that  thereupon  tbey  be  discharged  from  any  further  payment  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Ministers  and  Schools  in  the  anid  Town  of 
Mendon,  lor  any  estttte  lying  within  Ihe  said  Town  of  Cxbrldge. 

The  people  of  iho-e  early  days  had  queer  ideas  of 

density  of  population,  when  they  allege,  as  recited 

in  the  preamhie  to  the  act  above  quoted,  "  the  westerly 

part  of  the  town  of  Mendon,  etc.,  is  complctelij JitUd 

with   inhabitants,"  etc.,  for  it  must  be  remembered 

I  that  Mendon  township  at  that  time  comprised  about 

I  sixty  thousand  acres,   and    embraced   what    is    now 

'  Mendon,   Milford,  Uxbridge,  ISIackstone  and  Xorth- 

j  bridge,  with  a  total  population  then  of  some  twelve 

hundred    people,    and    now    the   same    territory   is 

po|)iilated   by   nearly    twenty-live   thousand    people, 

with  plenty  of  room  for  more.     Jloreover,  the  reason 

set  forth  by  the  aggrieved  inhabitants  of  the  west 

part,  tliat  "they  laboured  under  great  difficulties,  by 

their  remoteness  from   the  place  of  public  worship," 

etc.,  indicates  that  the  population  of  the  old  town  of 

Mendon  was  rather  scattered,  and  had  plenty  of  room 

to  spread  towards  the  centre. 

It  appears  Irom  the  records  of  the  old,  and  the  new 
town  that  the  boundary  line,  as  set  forth  in  the  vole 
of  Mendon,  and  in  the  act  afore.taid,  was  rather 
indefinite  and  little  understood  even  by  the  parlies 
to  the  same.  For  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  new 
town,  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  run  and  settle 
ye  Line  between  Mendon  and  Uxbridge  ;'■  and  at 
different  dates  ii|i  to   17-'i4,  iic:irly  twe  ty-seven  years 
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afterwards,  there  were  repeated  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  two  towDS  to  settle  the  dispute  concerning  the 
boundary  line ;  and  it  was  finally  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  after  an  appeal  to  the  General 
Court,  pending  which  the  two  towns  came  to  an 
agreement ;  and  the  appeal  was  duly  dismissed. 

Uxbridge  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Henry  Paget,  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  at  the  time  a 
member  of  the  King's  Privy  Council.  Its  Indian 
name  is  Wacantug,  or  Wacantuck  ;  and  this  name  is 
perpetuated  by  the  "  Wacantuck  House,"  and  the 
"  Wacantuck  Woolen-Mills  "  hereinafter  referred  to. 
The  first  town-meeting  in  Uxbridge  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Cornet  John  Farnura,  July  25,  1727.  The 
members  of  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  were  Robert 
Taft,  Ebenezer  Read,  Woodland  Thompson  and 
Joseph  White.  The  first  town  clerk  was  Edmund 
Rawson,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  an  excellent 
penman,  and  a  methodical  recorder  of  the  doings  of 
the  new  town.  To-day,  alter  the  lapse  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  his  records  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  town  are  as  clear  and  plain  as  though 
recently  written ;  and  for  brevity  and  good  language 
would  be  appropriate  models  for  town  clerks  of  the 
present  decade.  Solomon  Wood,  the  first  town  treas- 
urer, received  for  the  responsibilities  and  arduous 
duties  of  that  ofiice  for  one  year,  the  munificent  com- 
pensation oi'  five  shillings ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
town  voted  this  compensation,  they  "  voted  to  jjay 
Lieut.  Joseph  Taft  seven  shillings  for  a  barrel  of 
cider."  The  record  does  not  tell  for  what  purpose 
the  town  purchased  the  cider,  but  inasmuch  as  they, 
a  year  or  two  later,  voted  that  the  committee  who  had 
charge  of  building  "  ye  meeting  House  purchase 
fifteen  gallons  of  good  rum  for  the  raising,"  it  is 
probable  that  the  town  fathers  were  a  little  afraid  to 
drink  the  water  which  nature  had  furnished  in  such 
abundance. 

The  town  clerks  and  town  treasurers  have  been 
men  of  such  ability  and  worth,  that  in  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  years  of  its  corporate  exist- 
ence the  town  has  had  only  eighteen  different  town 
clerks,  and  about  as  many  town  treasurers.  The 
attraction  to  these  offices  could  not  have  been  the  com- 
pensation, for  it  is  matter  of  record  that,  considering 
the  amount  of  responsibility,  the  pay  of  these  officials 
has  been,  and  is  to-day,  grossly  inadequate.  That  at 
least  one  of  these  genilemen  groaned  in  spirit  under 
his  burdens  is  manifest  from  these  poetic  verses, 
copied  verbatim  from  the  fly-leaf  of  the  treasurer's 
account-book  of  1767.  I  have  called  it  by  the 
appropriate  name : 

THE  TREASURER'S  LAMENT. 
A  etronR  Desire  pervades  the  'spiring  Miud, 
To  their  o<vn  care  to  liavc  tliis  booli  nssigned  ; 
But  nliosocver  sluill  tlijs  booli  oljtulne, 
\Viil  find  the  projtl  pnifg  not  half  the piiine. 
I  long  Imvc  luL>orc>d  on  tlils  borvile  Cliarge, 
Fve  found  the  profits  amaU,  the  Iroubte  large^ 
With  true  exactness  all  uccouuta  I  trac'd, 


And  then  the  Names  &  sums  in  order  plac'd ; 

But  ail  the  methods  I  could  e'er  invent, 

Ne'er  to  my  Neighbors  would  it  give  content. 

So  I'm  resolved,  I'll  soon  this  hook  forsake, 

That  those  who  long  have  sought,  may  now  partake. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  its  organization 
Uxbridge  remained  simply  an  agricultural  town,  with 
the  usual  amount  of  such  mechanical  business  as  was 
carried  on  in  the  rural  towns  of  New  England.  When 
it  was  incorporated  it  was  a  part  of  the  county  of 
Suffolk  ;  but  when  Worcester  County  was  created,  in 
1730,  just  three  years  afterward,  Uxbridge  became  a 
part  of  it,  and  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  connection, 
that  no  voice  can  be  heard  in  favor  of  severing  the 
old  tie,  or  forming  a  part  of  any  new  cOunty  whatso- 
ever. It  is  a  part  of  the  Blackstone  Valley,  and,  with 
the  other  valley  towns  which  constitute  Worcester 
South,  it  has  a  local  pride  in  the  old  county,  and  a  de- 
sire to  remain  in  it  and  of  it. 

The  diversified  topography  of  this  town  is  one  of  its 
principal  charms.  Hill  and  valley,  meadow  and 
upland,  lakes  and  rivers  all  contribute  to  make  the 
picture  perfect.  Comprising  nearly  twenty-eight 
squaremilesofterritory,withaboutseventeen  thousand 
acres  taxed,  with  over  eighty  miles  of  well-kept  high- 
ways and  town-ways,  many  rivers  and  streams  crossed 
by  stone,  iron  and  wooden  bridges,  its  handsome 
churches,  fine  hotel,  imposing  town  hall  and  other 
elegant  buildings  reared  by  its  thrifty  population, 
now  numbering  about  thirty-five  hundred,  Uxbridge 
sends  out  its  invitation  to  the  rest  of  old  Worcester 
County  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  "  County 
History  "  a  better  record  than  she  has  made.  Her 
adopted  son,  who  writes  this  history,  regrets  that  the 
limited  space  allowed  him,  prevents  his  doing  justice 
to  her ;  for,  do  the  best  he  may,  the  half  cannot  herein 
be  told. 

The  rivers  of  Uxbridge  are  the  Blackstone,  the 
West  and  the  Mumford.  Its  larger  brooks,  furnish- 
ing water-power,  are  the  Ironstone,  the  Emerson,  the 
Rivulet  and  the  Drabble  Tail. 

The  Blackstone  River  has  its  source  in  North  Pond, 
in  the  city  of  Worcester.  From  this  pond  flows  a 
small  but  beautiful  stream  called  Mill  Brook.  This 
stream,  in  its  course  through  Worcester,  Millbury, 
Sutton,  Grafton,  Northbridge,  Uxbridge  and  Black- 
stone, where  it  leaves  the  Slate,  receives  the  waters  of 
several  affiuents,  is  called  the  Blackstone  River,  and 
its  constantly  increasing  size  and  volume  furnishes, 
by  the  time  it  reaches  Uxbridge,  a  seldom-failing 
power,  which  gives  to  the  town  its  great  prosperity  as 
a  manufacturing  centre. 

The  West  River  has  its  origin  in  the  town  of 
Upton;  and,  although  it  runs  through  the  eas-terly 
part  of  Uxbridge,  it  retains  the  name  "  West  River," 
which  was  given  it  when  it  was  the  western  boundary 
of  Jlendon.  It  empties  into  the  Blackstone  about 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  Hecla  Mills,  and  about  a 
mile  southeasterly  of  the  railway  station.     Like  the 
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Blackstone,  it  contributes  power  to  run  the  machinery 
of  several  factories,  which  will  be  described  farther 
on. 

Mumford  Kiver  has  its  rise  in  "  Douglas  Woods," 
in  Douirlas ;  beinj^  increased  by  streams  from  Bad- 
luck  Pond  and  Manchaug  Pond,  in  Douglas,  and  by 
springs  and  rivulets,  and  the  vast  reservoirs  in  Whi- 
tinsville.  It  enters  Uxbridge  just  south  of  the  Lin- 
wood  Mills  at  Whilin's  Station;  thence  through 
North  Uxbridge,  furnishing  power  to  the  great  cot- 
ton-mills there  located;  thence  southca-tcrly  to 
Uxbridge  Centre,  joining  the  Ulackstone  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  southeasterly  of  the  railroad 
station,  at  what  is  called  the  "  Forks  of  the  River." 
The  Capron  Jlills  are  located  upon  this  river. 

The  Ironstone  Brook,  formerly  called  "  Forge 
Brook,"  and  so  designated  in  the  early  records  of  the 
town,  rises  in  the  extreme  southwesterly  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  Rhode  Island  line  ;  forms  the  Iron- 
stone Pond;  thence  flows  under  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Railroad  into  the  village  of  Ironstone; 
and  thence  about  a  mile  easterly  to  the  Blackstone 
River.  It  was  very  early  used  for  furnishing  power 
for  various  mechanical  enterprises,  a  dam  and  forge 
having  been  erected  upon  it  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  by  Benjamin  Taft,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  in   the  town. 

The  Emerson  Brook  rises  in  Douglas,  flows  easterly, 
and  enters  Uxbridge  in  what  is  called  "  Scadden  ;  " 
it  thence  flows  southeasterly,  under  the  various  names 
of  "Shove  Brook,"  "Tucker  Brook"  and  "Emerson 
Brook,"  until  its  confluence  with  the  Blackstone,  on 
the  farm  of  Millins  Emerson.  Its  course  is  abou; 
five  mil(s  long,  much  of  the  way  a  very  rapid,  turbu- 
lent stream,  and  has  fall  enough,  if  its  waters  could 
be  stored  and  used  to  advantage,  to  run  all  the  ma- 
chinery now  in  use  in  the  town.  It  supplies  the 
power  for  Lee's  Mills  and  the  mills  of  Zadok  A.  Taft 
&  Co.,  and,  in  former  years,  the  Shove  and  the  Rich- 
ardson saw  and  grist-mills.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
finest  trout  brooks  in  this  section,  and  for  several 
years  Seth  P.  Carpenter,  of  Milford,  an  enthusiast  in 
pisciculture,  spent  time  and  money  in  the  erection  of 
hatching  houses  and  spawning-tanks;  which,  since 
his  death,  have  fallen  into  "innocuous  desuetude" 
and  decay.  The  old  gentleman  was  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  vandal  fisher- 
men and  surreptitious  hookers  of  Iroul  had  left  his 
breeding  trout  and  hatchlings  alone,  he  would  have 
realized  his  fondest  dreams. 

The  Rivulet  Brook  rises  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  flows  easterly  through  the  farm  of  the  late 
John  S.  Taft,  to  the  pond  at  the  Rivulet  Mills,  owned 
by  Richard  Saylcs  &  Co.,  furnishing  power  for  that 
])rosperous  establishment,  and  thence  to  the  Mumford 
River,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Uxbridge  Cotton- 
Mills.  One  of  the  earliest  mills  in  town  was  built 
upon  this  stream  ;  and  the  second  distillery  for  the 
manufacture   of  gin   and   cider   brandy    emptied  its 


nauseous  refuse  into  ita  waters,  on  the  Taft  farm.    In 

!  1815  a  woolen-mill  was  erected  upon  this  brook,  and 
since  that  date  it  has   never  ceased  to  furni:>h  power 

,  for  some  manufacturing  enterprise.  l)rabble  Tail 
Brook  is  a  small  stream  formed  by  the  union  of 
Croney  Brook  and  Shuttle  Brook,  two  smallerstreamc, 
or  rivulets,  arising  from  springs  in  the  hills,  ju^l 
westerly  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  runs  through 
the  central  village,  crossing  the  highway  near  the 
Blackstone  National  Bank,  and  emptying  into  the 
JIumford  River  just  below  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
late  John  W.  Capron.  This  stream  runs  the  water- 
wheel  at  the  Shuttle  Sho(),  and  is  capable  of  doing 
more  damage  in  a  sudden  thaw  than  all  the  other 
water-cour.scs  in  town.  Less  than  one-eighth  of  a 
mile  from  the  Shuttle  Shop  Pond  to  its  outlet  in  the 
Mumford,  it  has  repeatedly  overflowed  its  banks, 
made   a   pond   of    Mechanic  Square,  a   race-way  of 

I  Main  street,  and  a  host  of  good  citizens  indignant  at 
the  negligence  which  allows  this  insignificant  stream 

I  to  kick  up  such  a  muss  every  three  or  four  years.  In 
1S24  excavations  were  begun  for  the  Blackstone 
Caual,  a  project  which  had  been  agitated  at  various 
times  from  1770  to  the  lime  when  the  Canal  Company 
was  incorporated,  1822.  This  canal  was  to  be  the 
great  means  of  communication  and  trade  between 
Providence  and  Worce.>ter,  and  designed  as  an 
avenue  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  freight  up 
and  down  the  Blackstone  Valley,  which  hitherto  had 
been  carried,  at  great  expense  and  delay,  by  wagon- 
teams.  Uxbridge  was  one  of  its  important  stations, 
and  the  locks  and  banks  of  the  old  canal  can  be  seen 
to-day,  though  the  canal  ceased  to  be  used  in  1848, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Providence  and  Wor- 
cester Railway. 

These  several  water-courses  have  each  and  all  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Uxbridge,  and  are  the  source  whence  has 
sprung  that  almost  miraculous  power  which  has  kept 
the  wheels  of  local  industry  in  motion.  While  they 
have  benefited  the  people,  they  have  also  added  to 
the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  town  ;  so  that  they 
may  well  claim  from  the  pen  of  the  historian  their 
full  meed  of  praise.  Uxbridge,  like  most  other 
manufacturing  towns,  is  divided  into  villages;  each 
manufacturing  establishment  building  up  around  it 
comfortable  homes  for  the  employes,  and  schools  for 
the  education  of  their  children. 

As  these  dilferent  villages  will  be  commented  upon, 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  manufacturing, 
which  follows  in  another  chapter,  it  will  suflice  for  the 
present  to  give  their  names. 

Uxbridge  Centre  (where  are  located  the  Town  Hall, 
Unitarian,  Trinitarian,  Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churchts,  Capron  Mills,  principal  stores,  post-oflice 
and  railway  stjilion)  comprises  about  one-third  of  the 
population  ;  North  Uxbridge  (also  a  post -«. thee  vil- 
lage) contains  the  Uxbridge  Cotton-Mills  and  the 
Baptist   Church.      The    next   largest   village   ia   the 
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Calumet,  for  many  years  known  as  the  "New  Vil- 
lage." Next  in  size  and  importance  is  the  Hecla 
village,  formerly  known  as  "  Shank-bone,"  a  nickname 
given  to  it  (more  than  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  said)  on 
account  of  the  frequency  with  which  shank-beef  was 
served  at  the  mill  boarding-house.  A  letter  from 
Ireland,  addressed  to  an  employ6  of  the  mill,  was 
directed  to  "  Shankbone,  Mass.,  U.  S.''  How  the  post- 
office  clerks  ascertained  the  location  of  this  village  by 
that  name  is  one  of  the  unanswered  conundrums. 

Wheelock's  village  (formerly  called  "  Crackerville," 
probably  on  account  of  crackers  being  too  prominent 
an  article  of  diet,  on  some  remote  occasion)  is  the 
next  in  size.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  best-condi- 
tioned villages  in  the  town,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
justly  proud  of  it,  and  of  the  public-spirited  gentlemen 
■whose  kindly  interest  in  their  welfare  has  made  their 
homes  and  surroundings  so  pleasant.  Elmdale  {for- 
merly Squaw  Hollow),  one  of  the  oldest  villages  in 
the  town,  situated  about  half  a  mile  easterly  of  the 
Hecla  village,  is  the  home  of  the  proprietor  and  em- 
ployes of  Scott's  Satinet  Mills.  Ironstone  (at  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  three  miles  from  the  centre, 
on  Forge  Brook)  was  once  the  largest  village  in  Ux- 
bridge.  In  the  early  history  of  the  town  it  was 
famous  for  the  first  mechanical  business,  established 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  For  many 
years  a  large  business  was  done  there,  and  it  was  a 
post-station  and  general  trading-place  for  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Ironstone  Factory  was  built  in 
181;'),  by  a  stock  company,  and  was  burned  in  1832. 
Subsequently  rebuilt,  it  was  operated  with  varying 
success  by  different  parties  till  18()r),  when  it  was 
again  burned,  and  the  property  and  the  village  have 
fallen  into  ruin. 

The  Rivulet  village,  on  the  south  side  of  the  old 
Boston  and  Hartford  Turnpike,  owned  mostly  by 
Richard  Sayles  &  Co.,  is  an  illustration  of  what  the 
energy  and  business  enterprise  of  a  live,  intelligent 
man  can  accomplish.  When  Mr.  Sayles  took  the 
property,  it  was  sadly  out  of  repair;  the  street  was 
narrow  and  inconvenient  for  travel;  the  tenements 
dilapidated,  small  and  few  in  number,  and  the  sur- 
roundings unpleasant.  In  a  few  short  years  wonders 
have  been  accomplished.  New  houses  have  been 
erected,  the  old  ones  repaired  and  enlarged,  the  street 
widened,  a  new  bridge  put  in,  the  factory  buildings 
enlarged,  modernized  and  improved;  the  grounds, 
lawns  and  fences  made  neat  and  handsome,  and  the 
entire  village  renovated  and  beautified. 

Happy  Hollow  is  the  happy  name  of  a  small  village 
which  has  grown  up  around  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
woolen-mills  erected  by  Zadok  A.  Taft  and  D.  M. 
Lee,  on  the  Emerson  Brook. 

These  constitute  all  the  factory  villages,  but  there 
are  several  of  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  town 
known  by  local  names,  which  can  have  no  general 
interest,  as  they  are  not  strictly  villages. 

The  minerals  of  Uxbridgeare  iron,  lead,  silver,  in 


small  quantities,  while  quartz,  beryl  and  smoky  topaz 
in  crystals  are  frequently  found.  Vast  quarries  of 
gneissoid  granite  furnish  material  forbuildings,  curb- 
ing, monuments  and  general  cemetery  work.  It  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  fineness,  and  capable  of  taking 
a  high  polish,  some  of  it  being  in  color  and  quality 
nearly  equal  to  the  imported  Scotch  granite.  The 
Uxbridge.  Silver  Mine,  located  in  the  southwest  part 
of  the  town,  on  land  now  owned  by  C.  R.  Thomson 
and  others  (formerly  the  Chileon  Tucker  farm),  was 
opened  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  for  awhile  gave 
promise  of  considerable  richness.  But  after  sinking 
two  shafts  to  a  depth  of  nearly  fifty  feet,  and  working 
a  cross-cut  on  the  vein,  it  was  found  that  the  vein, 
instead  of  increasing  iu  width,  as  was  hoped  and 
expected,  was,  if  anything,  even  smaller  than  at  the 
surface — about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  metal,  in  a 
hard,  refractory  gangue  of  quartzite.  The  metallic 
vein  was  a  true  galena,  carrying  a  good  per  cent,  of 
silver,  but  the  immense  expense  attending  its  excava- 
tion, reduction  and  purification  requiring,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  "  a  gold  mine  to  work  the  silver 
mine,"  caused  a  suspension  of  all  work,  and  for  about 
fifty  years  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  ore  has  been  taken 
from  the  mine.  Its  shafts  are  filled  with  water,  and 
abandoned  to  the  nymphs  of  the  thick  woods,  whose 
spreading  branches  hide  the  place  where  fond  hopes 
much  expense  and  bitter  disappointment  lie  buried. 
There  are  several  small  beds  of  limonite,  or  bog  ore, 
and  at  the  south  part  of  the  town,  near  Ironstone,  the 
dark-colored  rocks,  which  there  abound,  contain  con- 
siderable quantities  of  specular  iron,  so  that  the  stone 
is  called  "  ironstone,"  and  the  village  takes  its  name, 
"  Ironstone,"  from  that  fact. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  yellow-colored 
quartz,  which  is  found  in  quite  large  quantities  in  the 
western  part  of  this  town  and  the  adjoining  part  of 
Douglas,  contains  gold,  but  if  they  will  take  pains  to 
weigh  it  they  will  find  its  specific  gravity  insufficient 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  gold.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
kind  of  jasper — an  opaque,  yellow  quartz  colored  by 
iron,  or  ferruginous  clay, — possessing  no  value  what- 
ever. The  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
town  are  well  wooded,  nearly  every  farm  having 
several  acres  of  wood  and  sprout  land,  for  market  and 
domestic  wood.  Pine,  chestnut,  oak  and  birch  are  the 
principal  woods,  with  occasionally  a  small  lot  of  wal- 
nut. 

The  taxable  valuation  of  the  town  in  1821 — which 
is  the  earliest  tax  record  which  has  been  preserved — 
was  about  $113,116;  the  number  of  polls,  366  ;  and 
the  amount  raised  for  State,  county  and  town  pur- 
poses, 11,986.37  ;  rate,  $1.75  on  each  $1000  of  valua- 
tion. In  1830 — nine  years  later — the  valuation  had 
increased  to  $786,592;  483  polls.  Amount  raised, 
not  including  school  district  taxes,  about  $40U0  ;  rate, 
$2.90  per  $1000  of  valuation. 

In  1860,  thirty  years  later,  the  number  of  polls  had 
increased  to  818;  the  valuation  to  $1,566,4.38— a  gain 
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of  over  99  per  cent. ;  the  amount  raised  for  .Stale^ 
county  and  town  purposes  to  $19,15S,  not  including 
highway  taxes — a  gain  of  over  100  percent.  ;  and  Ihe 
rate  of  tax  to  $5.06  per  $1,000 — a  gain  in  rale  of  7.'i 
per  cent. 

In  I.S.SS,  iwcnty-six  years  later,  the  niniilier  of  poll.- 
have  iniTeased  In  S8'>;  the  vahialiim  to  i!l',OI!2,7-'>  • 
the  amount  raised  for  Stale,  county  and  town  pur- 
pu.Hes,  including  highway  taxes,  to  ^28,ti96 — a  gain  of 
over  :iOO  percent.;  and  the  rate  to  $l;5.r>0  per  $1,000 
—  again  in  rate  of  2(ji>  per  rent.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  State  tax  for  llxhridge,  in  the  year  ISiiO,  was 
$4'X>;  while  in  ISSS  it  has  increased  to  $-,470— a  gain 
of  just  Olio  per  cent. 

This  town  believes  in  the  axiom  "  pay  iis  yon  go;" 
and  although  it  raised  over  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
war  puipose.s  during  the  Rebellion,  took  po.ssc.ssion 
and  paid  for  over  twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
school  district  property  in  IS70,  wjien  school  ilistricl.s 
were  abolished,  built  a  new  town  hall  in  1879  at  a 
cost  of  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  has  recently 
expended  over  fifteen  thousand  didlar-s  more  in  new 
school-houses,  widening  Jlendon  Street,  and  Imilding 
new  bridges  and  annually  apjiropriales  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  town  charges  and  expenses,  it  is 
a//  paid  up.  It  owes  no  debt,  and  its  excellent  roads, 
good  care  of  its  unfortunate  poor  and  its  unsurpassed 
schools  attest  the  wisdom  of  its  course.  In  1879,  after 
years  of  agitation,  a  tine  brick  town  hall  building, 
containing  a  concert  hall,  voting  hall,  ro(nns  for  the 
Free  Public  Library  and  all  the  town  olhcers,  was 
erected  by  the  town,  at  an  expense  of  a  little  over 
fifteen  thousand  ilollars.  This  sum  was  all  raised  by 
taxation  and  paid  in  three  years — five  thousand  dol 
lars  and  interest  being  raised  each  year  in  addition  to 
the  regular  taxes  for  town  puri)oses. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Uxbridge  is  one  of  the  brightest 
in  the  galaxy  of  stars  that  form  the  crown  of  muni- 
cipal glory  which  makes  old  Wurcester  County 
famous. 

"  t  frtiii  woiihl  [Minm  tn  iminv  tier  pvery  cliarili, — 
Tlio  iilioltoroil  cot,  Uio  cilltivatcil  furni, 
Tlio  nevrrruilin^-  sOvaiii,  tlu<  luwy  mill, 
Tbo  dcceut  I'huR'li  lliut  Io|iI  llie  iK-ighburiiig  hill." 


CHAPTKK    XXVI. 
UXBRIDGE— ((ro«//;/«,(/.) 

Rei.k.ion.— One  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
new  town  was  chartered,  which  is  expressed  in  the  act 
of  incorporation,  was  that  within  two  years  from  the 
publication  of  the  act  the  said  inhabitants  should 
"erect  and  finish  a  suitable  House  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  procure  and  settle  a  learned  Ortho 
dox  Minister  of  good  conversation,"  etc. 

\Vc  find,  therefore,  that  at  a  town  meeting  held 
August  25,  1727,  the  inhabitants  passed  the  following 
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vote,  copied  verbatim  from  the  recordo: — "  Voted, 
That  they  would  Sett  ye  meeting  House  on  ye  South 
side  of  Drabble  Tail  Krook.  lUit  seeing  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  Scl  the  meeting  House  where  the  Kirsi 
Vole  Specified,  they  recalled  »'  vole  and  piuuietl  a  vote 
that  They  would  Sett  yc  meeting  lluuse  within  the 
I'ence  of  l-^bcii'  Rcail's  I'aslnre,  on  a  place  which  lliey 
hail  Viewed  for,  and  Judg'd  convenient  liir  tluil  pur- 
pose." 

October  I,  same  year,  *' votetl  that  they  w<uili|  main- 
tain the  public  preaching  by  way  of  Kale,  till  our  next 
annual  meeting."-  Also  votcil  at  same  meeting,  "that 
they  would  accept  of  Mr.  Terry's  proffer  of  preaching 
to  us  for  tiitnlij  s/iil/iiiii.i  a  sabbath,  till  ye  next  an- 
nual meeting  ;  and  also  that  all  the  nmncy  that  should 
lie  put  in  unmarked,  should  be  looked  upon  as  given 
gratis." 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest,  that  the  pay  of  a 
minister  to  occupy  the  pulpit  in  I8K8  is  aboul  four 
limes  greater  than  in  1727,  or  Iweiily  dollars  per  Sun- 
day, instead  of  twenty  shillings;  and  it  also  seems 
that  the  good  people  of  that  early  day  might  oil-set 
against  the  iiarish  lax  any  money  put  intu  the  conlri- 
l)Ulion-box,  which  they  were  careful  enough  to  mar/:, 
probably  meaning  marked  with  contributor's  name, 
anil  claimeil  as  paid  in  anticipation  of  tax. 

It  was  also  voted  at  said  meeting,  "that  they  would 
build  said  meeting  hou.se  forty  feet  in  length  and 
thirty-live  feet  in  brcadijlh,  and  twenty-nine  feet  be- 
tween joynts." 

How  acceptably  Mr.  Terry  preached  to  our  haril- 
headed  forefathers  is  matter  of  some  doubt,  for  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  March,  1728,  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  records,  and  the  town  voted  "  thata  com- 
mittee be  clnisen  to  provide  somesniteable  person  for 
to  preach  unto  us."  That  they  sadly  needed  some 
xuili'ib/r  person  to  preach  unto  them  is  manifest  from 
the  succeeding  votes  relative  to  church  and  meeting- 
house, viz.:  "  Voted  at  sai<l  meeting  that  they  would 
not/rre  l/f  Quakern,"  which  means  that  all  those  un- 
happy followers  of  (ieorge  Fox  who  had  settled  in  this 
town  should  be  taxed  the  same  as  the  orthodox  be- 
lievers, to  sustain  orthodox  preaching,  even  though 
(as  now)  they  had  con.seientious  scruples  iigainst  it; 
a  system  of  religious  intolerance  which  the  progress 
of  a  century  and  a  half  has,  in  a  great  measure,  cor- 
rected. 

It  was  also  "  voted,  that  there  be  fifteen  gallons 
of  Good  Bum  provided  for  ye  raising  of  ye  meeting- 
house." A  suiliible  minister  in  that  early  time  might, 
and  undouhtedly  did,  approve  of  this  strong  auxiliary 
force,  then  considered  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
successful  raising  of  even  an  urthmlux  meeting-house, 
who.se  huge  timbers,  rough  hewn  and  nnseiutmied, 
shouhl  stand  against  stt)rm  and  flooil  and  Indian  foes, 
monuments  of  the  people's  devotion  to  the  living  (io<l. 

So  lately  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  this  same 
town,  the  writer  has  seen  the  prodigious  effect  which 
a  few  quarts  of  "  good  rum  "  has  had  in  ramug  some 
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of  the  dwelling-houses  and  barns  which  grace  the 
liillsides,  and  it  is  a  question  fit  for  the  decision  of 
the  prohibitionist  of  1888  whether  churches  and 
dwellings  raised  by  the  strong  aid  of  strong  drink  are 
more  prone  to  decay  and  destruction,  and  more  the 
object  of  divine  wrath  than  those  raised  upon  cold 
water?  At  all  events  the  religion  of  1728,  and  many 
years  since,  recognized  without  serious  criticism  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  upon  all  important  occa- 
sions ;  while  the  religion  of  the  present  day,  thanks 
to  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion,  has  not  only 
ceased  to  approve,  but  severely  condemns  its  use.  The 
next  record  concerning  preaching  is  of  the  meeting 
held  November  ye  8th,  1728,  when  the  town  voted 
"that  they  would  continue  preaching  this  winter 
amongst  them  ;  "  but  January  13th,  following,  they 
voted  "  not  to  do  anything  at  present  about  settlement 
of  a  minister;"  though  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  they  voted  "that  there  be  five  men  chosen  to 
be  a  committee  to  see  about  providing  one  to  preach 
among  us,  and  that  said  committee  shall  provide  a 
nuiteable  person  to  preach  to  us  by  the  first  Sabbath  in 
April  next,  and  that  said  committee  shall  stand  while 
(until)  there  is  aministersettled  among  us."  For  more 
than  a  year  following  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
records,  concerning  the  success  of  the  committee  or 
the  building  or  completion  of  the  "  meeting-house." 
So  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people  were  satisfactorily  provided  for. 

May  4,  1729,  about  two  years  after  the  town  at  its 
first  meeting  voted  to  build  a  meeting-house,  the 
record  says,  "  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants 
met  att  ye  meetinff- house ;"  so  that  now,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  certain  that  the  town  complied  with  the 
conditions  of  its  act  of  incorporation,  and  did,  "  within 
two  years  from  the  publication  of  the  act,  erect  and 
finish  (?)  a  suitable  house  for  the  public  worship  of 
God  ;  "but  the  other  condition  of  said  act  "procure 
and  setfle  a  learned  Orthodox  Minister  of  good  con- 
versation," etc.,  was  not  fulfilled  for  some  time  after, 
though  they  evidently  tried  to  make  literal  compli- 
ance. 

July  13,  1729,  thetown  voted  "  that  they  are  willing 
to  settle  Mr.  Othniel  Campbell  to  lie  their  minister, 
and  tliat  if  he  will  settle  amongst  us  as  our  minister, 
that  they  will  give  him  70  pounds  a  year  for  his  sallary, 
iind  XOd  priunxU  settlement  fnr  encovrdgement." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  pounds  sterling 
herein  referred  to,  and  that  to  a  new  people  in  a 
new  country,  dependent  on  the  earth  for  their  living 
and  burdened  with  the  expense  of  building  for  them- 
.selves  houses,  and  developing  their  farms  from  the 
wild  woods  and  rocky  hillsides  around  them,  the 
payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  nearly  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, as  "  encouragement"  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
to  settle  among  them,  and  an  annual  stipend  or 
salary  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was 
an  undertaking  which  shows  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  early  history  of  this  town  what  sterling,  loyal. 


public-spirited  and  religious  men  these  first  citizens 
of  Uxbridge  proved  themselves  to  be — a  lesson  which 
the  wealthy  and  independent  citizen  of  to-day  may 
study  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Mr.  Campbell  seemed  to  have  trouble  in  getting 
dismissed  from  his  previous  pastoral  relations  to  some 
other  town,  for  Uxbridge  voted  February.  1730,  "to  pay 
not  exceeding  100  pounds  per  year  if  he  could  get  to 
preach  for  us  by  the  first  Monday  of  March  next." 

May  4,  1730,  it  appears  of  record  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell couldn't  come,  for  the  town  "voted  for  Mr.  Webb 
and  Mr.  Wales,  and  Mr.  John  Wales  had  y"  major 
vote,"  and  on  May  7th  it  was  "  voted  that  if  Mr. 
Wales  will  accept  of  their  call  and  settle  among  them 
as  their  minister,  that  they  will  confer  on  him  y'  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds  in  good  passable  money  for  his 
.settlement,  and  ninety  pounds  a  year  in  good  passable 
money  for  his  anUerij."  In  May  of  the  same  year  Mr. 
Campbell  comes  to  the  front  with  a  demand  for  pay- 
ment of  his  services  for  supplying  the  pulpit ;  for  on 
the  29th  of  May  the  town  "  voted  to  give  Mr.  Camp- 
bell y"  sum  of  five  pds.  for  y"  7  Sabbaths  he  has  been 
absent  from  y"  town  since  we  had  y'  Minister's  advice 
for  y"  hearing  of  others,  and  for  y'  damage  he  has  sus- 
tained since  he  preached  to  us  or  had  a  call  from  us  ;'' 
and  also  "  voted  that  they  do  dismiss  Mr.  Campbell 
from  any  tie  that  the  town  has  upon  him  for  preach- 
ing among  us;"  "and  likewise  voted  that  they  will 
have  preaching  continued  among  us." 

Mr.  Campbell  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  Like 
some  ministers  of  the  present  day,  he  knew  how  to 
stick,  and  about  how  much  he  wanted  for  the  privilege 
of  going  ;  for  in  June,  same  year,  after  demanding  fur- 
ther satisfaction  for  damages  sustained,  the  town  voted 
"  not  to  do  anything  further  in  respect  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's request  for  satisfaction  for  getting  off  from  his 
obligations  when  he  was  called  to  Uxbridge."  At  the 
same  meeting  it  was  "  voted  to  follow  the  minister's 
advice  and  give  Mr.  Nathan  Webb  a  call,  or  renew  Mr. 
Campbell's  call."  That  some  of  the  town  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  proposition  to  "  renew  Mr.  Campbell's 
call,"  appears  from  the  vote  passed.  July  9th,  "  Voted 
that  they  will  give  Mr.  Nathan  Webb  a  call  in  order 
to  settle  with  us  as  our  minister,  and  that  they  give 
him  for  encouragement  ye  same  for  settlements  and 
salary  as  were  voted  Mr.  Wales,  when  they  voted  to 
give  him  a  call."  This  is  the  first  intimation  given 
in  the  records  that  Mr.  Wales  had  declined  the  call. 

September  4,  1730,  Mr.  Campbell  carried  his  point, 
and  received  from  the  town  the  sum  of  twenty-one 
pounds  for  all  his  damages,  for  dismissal,  etc. ;  and  his 
receipt,  recorded  at  length  on  the  records  of  the  town 
gives  evidence  that  a  legal  mind  advised,  and  a  care- 
ful hand  drew  up,  an  acknowledgment  that  held  this 
litigious  minister  of  the  gospel  so  tightly  that  his 
name  does  not  again  appear  upon  the  records  of  the 
town-meetings. 

Mr.  Nathan  Webb  was  the  first  set  lied  minister  in 
Uxbridge,  and  his  ordination  took  place  the  3d  day 
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of  February,  IT'U  ;  S"  that  it  was  nearly  four  years^ 
instead  of  two,  before  tlie  other  condition  in  tlie  act 
of  incorporation  was  fulfilled.  Mr.  Webb  died  March 
16,  1772,  after  a  ministry  of  over  forty  years.  He  wax 
deeply  lamented,  and  goes  down  to  posterity  as  a 
faithful  preacher,  au  earnest,  true-hearted  man,  whose 
influence  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  L'xbridgc  was  extremely  beneficial  and 
conducive  to  that  growing  prosperity  which  made 
Uxbridge  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  Provincial 
Miissachusetts. 

The  second  settled  minister  was  Hezekiah  Chap- 
man, who  was  settled  January  27,  1774,  and  was  dis- 
missed April  o,  1781.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Chapman's  dismissal  was  inlemjierance. 

The  third  settled  minister  was  Rev.  Josiah  Spauld- 
ing,  who  was  settled  September  11, 1781!,  and  was  dis- 
missed at  his  own  request  October  27,  1787.  After 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Spaulding,  Mr.  Samuel  Mead 
preached  for  some  time;  and  in  December,  171'1,  the 
town  voted  to  concur  with  the  church  in  giving  Mr. 
Mead  a  call  to  be  settled  over  them  in  the  ministry  ; 
but  it  does  not  a|i|iear  upon  the  records  what  answer 
Mr.  Mead  made  to  the  call.  It  probably  was  not  loiiil 
enough  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  The  fourth  settled 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Judson,  who  was  settled 
October  17,  1792,  and  dismissed  in  1832,  and  died  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  The  First  Congre- 
gational Society  Wius  incorporated  in  the  year  1797; 
and  from  this  time  all  connection  between  the  town 
and  the  "  Congregational  Society  "  ceased.  The  town 
occupied  the  meeting-house  for  town-meetings  and 
business  purposes  until  it  was  taken  down  for  tin 
purpose  of  building  anew  church,  in  1834.  Many  o' 
the  present  residents  of  the  town  attended  church 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  Judson,  and  can  bear  testimony 
that  "  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  conscientiousness^ 
rare  good  nature,  much  native  common  sense,  and  dee|) 
in  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  his  charge." 
At  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Judson  the  elements  of  re- 
ligious opinion  came  to  an  o|>en  rupture,  and  those 
who  had  formerly  been  united  under  his  ministrations 
formed  themselves  into  separate  societies,  and  the  two 
bouses  for  religious  worship  which  now  stand  upon 
opposite  sides  of  the  Common  were  erected,  and  tho 
iiHinbers  of  the  two  societies,  who  uniteilly  had  paid 
Mr.  Judson  a  salary  of  S400  a  year,  settled  the  Hev. 
Samuel  Clarke  at  a  salary  of  $(iO(i  a  year,  and  the  Rev- 
David  A.  Grosvenor  at  a  salary  of  $(500,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  when  the  salaries  of  the  ministers 
of  these  two  churches  aggregate  S2600,  both  societies 
have  been  exceedingly  prosperous. 

The  new  church  of  the  First  Congregational  So- 
ciety was  dedicated  in  January,  1835,  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Samuel  Clarke,  preaching  the  sermoi\.  This  build- 
ing, still  standing,  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  18()4,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $4500;  and  again  in  1878  it  was  re- 
modeled inside,  new  pews  put  in,  and  the  walls  and 
ceiling  elegantly   frescoed,  at   a   cost  of  some  S4000, 


and  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  finest  country  churches  in 
the  State.  During  the  present  year  a  new  and  ele- 
gant organ,  costing  some  $:iOOO,  has  been  put  in  at  the 
right  of  the  minister's  desk,  and  its  full,  deep,  musi- 
cal tones  would  astonish  the  early  choirs  who,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  church,  succeeded  in  drowning  the 
accom|>anying  music  of  the  little  organ  which  Mr. 
Rogerson  so  artistically  played. 

The  meeting-house  of  the  I'.vangelical  Congrega- 
tional Society  was  built  in  1833  and  dedicated  in  the 
autumn.  It  has  been  several  times  repaired,  has 
been  lately  remodeled  and  fitted  with  handsome  fur- 
niture and  a  new  pipe-organ,  and,  like  its  neighbor 
across  the  Common,  is  a  fine,  convenient  and  comfort- 
able church. 

Referring  to  the  records  of  the  town,  we  find  that 
the  original  meeting-house,  though  erecte<l  within 
the  limit  prescribed  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  waa 
not  finished  till  long  after;  for  a  vote  was  passed  in 
February,  1733,  "  that  they  will  have  but  onr  pew 
built  in  ye  meeting-house,  and  that  they  will  have  ye 
men's  seats  on  ye  one  side  of  ye  alley,  and  ye  women's 
seats  on  ye  other  side  ;  "  an<l  in  .\ugU8t,  1735,  "  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  appropriated  to 
finish  ye  meeting-house."  So  it  appears  that  for  sev- 
eral years  the  people  met  in  a  cold,  uncomfortable, 
barn-like  structure,  sat  ujwn  hard  benches  or  cushion- 
less  seats  without  backs,  and  listened  to  the  word  of 
God  under  circumstaiues  that  would  appal  the  stoutest 
heart  and  chill  the  marrow  of  (be  most  consistent  and 
earnest  Christian  of  the  present  generation. 

We  wonder,  as  we  sit  in  our  comfortable,  sleam- 
heated,  electric-lighted,  soft-seated,  floor-carpeted, 
well  ventilated  churches  of  the  present  day,  and  lis- 
ten to  the  rich  music  of  the  modern  pipe-organ,  and 
the  operatic  warbling  of  our  thousand  dollar  quar- 
tette singers,  how  those  old  pioneers  and  greal-grand- 
fathers  of  ours  could  po.ssibly  have  lived  through 
such  hardships  as  they  endured,  and  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  religion  obtained  under  such  discourag- 
ing circumstances  as  attended  them. 

The  piustors  who  have  served  God  and  the  peiqile 
in  the  First  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society  since 
its  incorporation  have  been :  Rcv.  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  was  installed  January  9,  1833,  and  died  Novem- 
ber I'l,  1859,  "  a  faithful  and  beloved  pastor  for  nearly 
twenty-seven  years;"  Rev.  Charles  Taylor  Canlield- 
ordained  and  installed  Octol>er  12,  18G0,  and  resigned 
March  31,  18ti2;  Rev.  Rushton  I).  Burr,  installed 
November  12,  18t>2,  and  resigned  May  4,  18(;S;  Rev. 
Samuel  R.  Priest,  ordained  and  installed  .lanuary 
20,  181)9,  and  resignol  January  2,  1871  ;  Rev.  James 

F.  Lusk  was  hired  March,  1872,  and  resigned  July 
1,  1875;  Rev.  George  Hremner,  ordained  and  in- 
stalled November  IG,  1875,  and  resigned  December 
28,  1883;  Rev.  L.  M.  Burrington,  installed  Septem- 
ber 28,  1884,  and  resigned  July  25,  188(! ;  Rev.  W.  R. 

G.  Mellin,  installed  April  6,  1887,  and  remains 
pastor  of  the  church. 
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The  pastors  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  So- 
ciety have  been :  Rev.  David  Adams  Grosvener, 
ordained  and  installed  Jnne  (5,  1832,  and  dismissed 
at  his  own  reqnest  June  15,  1842 ;  Rev.  John  Orcutt, 
installed  December  18,  1842,  and  dismissed  May  1, 
1849;  Rev.  Jacob  Jackson  Abbott,  D.D.,  installed  in 
1850,  and  resigned  in  18()2;  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnson, 
installed  December  15,  18(i4,  and  dismissed  February 
fi,  ISfiS;  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Biscoe,  installed  December 
2,  1868,  and  dismissed  May  25,  1876;  Rev.  George 
H.  Johnson,  hired  for  one  year  from  May  1,  1877, 
and  served  Hutlifully  till  the  year  expired;  Rev. 
William  H.  Cobb,  installed  September  18,  1878,  and 
dismissed  October  1,  1887;  Rev.  F.  L.  Bristol,  in- 
stalled May  1,  1888,  and  now  remains  pastor  of  the 
church. 

Tlie  Baptist  Church. — The  Baptist  Church,  located 
at  North  Uxbridge,  was  organized  June  22,  1842  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  Rev.  Austin  Robbins  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  new  church.  The 
church  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  receiving 
forty-seven  members  during  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. Mr.  Robbins  resigned  in  1850,  after  a  suc- 
cessful pastorate  of  eight  years.  For  the  next  four 
years  the  pulpit  of  this  church  was  supplied  by  Rev. 
Job  Boomer,  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  Rev.  Joseph  Til- 
linghast  and  Rev.  S.  S.  Mallory,  each  officiating 
about  one  year.  Rev.  James  W.  Russell  became 
])astor  of  the  church  November  11,  1854,  and  re- 
signed in  1864;  Rev.  Joseph  Barber  became  pastor 
in  April,  1865,  and  resigned  in  November,  1868,  and 
was  followed  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Dick,  in  April,  1869,  who 
continuc<l  his  ministry  here  until  July,  1871.  lu 
October,  1871,  Rev.  J.  H.  Tilton  was  installed  pastor, 
and  remained  six  years,  closing  his  labors  October, 
1877.  In  November,  1877,  Rev.  B.  H.  Lane  was 
installed,  and  resigned  May  30,  1882;  Rev.  T.  M. 
Butler  was  installed  November  1,  1882,  and  resigned 
in  June,  1888.  , 

This  society  has  recently  erected  a  fine  church 
building  at  North  Uxbridge,  opposite  Chase's  Corner, 
with  a  convenient  parsonage  close  by,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  in  membership  and  is  free  from  debt. 

Methodist  Ejmcopal  Church.— The  first  Method- 
ist i)reaching  in  Uxbridge  Centre  began  about  Sej)- 
(ember  1,  1874.  Some  of  the  citizens,  desiring  to 
reach  a  class  that  was  not  hearing  the  Gospel,  made 
arrangements  with  Rev.  Mr.  Jlerrill,  then  pastor  of 
theM.  K.  Churchill  Whitinsville,  to  preach  in  Taft's 
Hall  on  Sunday  evenings  ;  and  Mr.  Merrill  continued 
his  services  up  to  February  7,  1875. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Pomeroy,  of  Shrewsbury,  a  local  preacher 
of  the  .M.  E.  Church,  a  young  man  of  excellent 
abili(y  and  pleasant  address,  succeeded  Mr.  Merrill, 
and  remained  here  until  April,  1877.  Mis  appoint- 
ment was  considered  a  mission  of  the  church.  The 
mission  was  formally  organized  as  a  church  with 
eight  members  December  19,  1875,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Has- 
kell, presiding  elder  of  the  Worcester  District.       Mr. 


Hunter,  of  the  Boston  University,  succeeded  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  but  soon  left.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
John  W.  Collier,  who  began  his  labors,  June  9,  1877, 
and  closed  them  June  23,  1878,  to  go  as  a  missionary 
to  Peru,  South  America.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
Conference  year  Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson  supplied  the 
(lulpit. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  returned  to  Uxbridge  for  the 
Conference  year  1879-80,  which  was  the  first  appoint- 
ment made  here  by  the  Conference.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  Perkins,  who  was  in 
turn  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Ilodgers.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  J.  T.  Kennedy. 

In  March,  1878,  the  society  i)urcha.sed  of  (he  town, 
as  a  site  for  a  church  edifice,  a  part  of  the  old  bury- 
ing-ground  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Subscription 
papers  for  the  church  were  opened  in  January,  1879, 
which  were  very  generously  signed  by  the  members 
of  other  congregations  (notably  the  Unitarian),  and 
on  April  1st  the  amount  pledged  was  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  church,  which  cost  about 
six  thousand  dollars,  was  completed  early  in  1880, 
and  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It 
stands  nearly  opposite  the  railway  station,  just  north 
of  the  new  town  hall,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  "church 
architecture.  This  church  has  grown  rapidly,  and  has 
a  membership,  at  the  present  time,  of  about  sixty. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers. — It  appears  by  the  town 
records  that  at  the  time  the  town  was  incoriiorated, 
or  very  soon  after,  several  families  of  Friends  or 
(Juakers  were  living  within  its  limits,  and,  as  is 
their  custom,  objected  to  paying  the  rates  or  taxes  tor 
the  supi)ort  of  ministers  or  preachers,  then  settled, 
and  paid  by  tax  ;  and  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  town  at  a  meeting  held  in  March,  1728.  At  this 
meeting  "  they  voted  that  they  would  not  free  the 
Quakers."  This  is  the  first  information  given  by  the 
town  records  concerning  the  fact  that  a  |)art  of  the 
settlers  of  the  town  were  members  of  that  society. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Wheeler,  a  member  of  the  society,  fur- 
ni.shes  the  following  account  of  this  sect,  which  is  of 
great  interest; 

At  tlie  'late  of  the  organization  of  the  town,  tlie  Quakors  were  a  part 
of  the  .Smithtii'ld  Monthly  Mfetiiig,  and  ilnclouhtt'ill.v  held  Dioetings,  in 
inilividuals'  hoUEes,  till  1770,  when  the  Monthly'  Meeting  authuiized 
"  the  building  of  a  inccting-huuBe  in  tr.xbridge,  near  lotoses  FarnnnrB.'' 
The  nieeting-houHo  standB  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Millvtlle 
and  IroiiBtoneto  Uxbridge  Centre,  and  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  a 
tablet  bearing  tlie  date  of  its  erection,  1770,  in  the  gable. 

The  following  account  of  its  construction  is  taken 
from  old  records  in  the  possession  of  the  clerk  of 
the  "tjuarterly  Meeting  :  " 

In  the  Ith  month,  1770,  the  Smithfleld  Montlil.v  Meeting  ordered  a 
Hipoting-huuso  to  be  bnilt  a  little  Southerly  of  Moses  Farnuui's,  b.v  the 
bide  of  the  Great  road.  In  the  months  following  the  house  was  bnilt, 
thirty-live  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  broad.  During  the  5tli  mouth,  1771, 
Adam  Ilarkness,  William  Butfum  and  David  Steerc  do  report  yt  they 
tind  the  whole  cost  of  building  the  brick  meeting-house  to  amount  to 
X,iOf>  S<.  111. 

The  house  has  been  in  use  to  the  i>resent  time,  and 
notwithstanding  its  age  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
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years,  its  walla  sho'-v  nn  signs  of  weakness  or  decay,  and 
iu  plain  niul',  witliuiil  jets  or  ornamental  tinisli  of  any 
kind,  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The 
window-sashes  rontain  the  same  small  panes  of  glass, 
and  the  same  doors  swing  on  leather  hinges,  as  for- 
merly. The  internal  arrangements  of  the  house  are 
al.so  left  ill  their  original  style,  having  heen  simply 
kept  in  repair. 

A  few  yeara  previous  the  Monthly  Meeting  had 
authorized  the  erection  of  a  meeting-honse  in  Ux- 
bridge,  and  in  ITGij  one  was  erected  in  what  wiLs  then 
the  north  part  of  Uxbridge,  and  which  is  now  Nortb- 
liridge,  that  town  liaving  been  set  oil'  from  Uxbridge 
in  1772.  This  house  stood  very  near  the  location  of 
the  present  meeting-house, — about  half  a  mile  south 
from  Riverdale  in  Xorthbridge. 

The  meetings  held  at  Uxbridge  and  Northbridge 
were  a  part  of  the  Smithlield  Monthly  Meeting,  till 
7th  month  (.luly),  1788,  when  the  several  meetings 
held  in  Uxbridge,  Leicester,  Northbridge  and  llich- 
mond,  N.  H.,  were  set  oil',  and  formed  a  sei)arate 
Monthly  Meeting  under  the  name  of  the  Uxbridge 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  has  continued  till  the  pres- 
ent time,  except  that  the  Richmond  Meeting  has 
been  dropped,  and  the  meeting  formerly  at  Ijeiccster 
removed  to  Worcester.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a 
meeting  at  I'omfret,  Conn.,  and  one  at  Douglas  have 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Uxbridge  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  approved  ministers  of  Uxbridge  Monthly,  as 
far  as  ascertained,  have  been  Daniel  Aldrich,  Rich- 
ard Mowry  ;  .lob  Scott,  approved  12th  month,  1783; 
Israel  Sabiii,  approved  I7;'0;  and  Royal  .'^outhwick, 
Daniel  (-'lapp,  Timothy  K.  Earle,  .lohn  1!.  Daniels 
and  Salome  C.  Wheeler.  In  .addition  to  the  above, 
the  following  have  moved  into  the  Monthly  Meeting 
from  other  ]daees,  viz.  :  Stephen  Cortland,  Lydia 
Haight  and  Susan  A.  Giflbrd. 

Only  two  of  the  above-named  ministers  were  natives 
of  Uxbridge,  and  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  town, 
ministering  semi-weekly  to  the  congregations  that 
gathered  in  the  "Old  Brick,"  viz.:  Richard  Mowrj', 
who  died  Ist  month  '2M,  1835,  aged  nearly  eighty-six 
years,  and  Royal  Southwick,  who  died  llth  month 
30th,  1840,  aged  eighty  years.  Job  Scott,  whose 
ministry  was  approved  in  1783,  and  whose  journal 
giving  a  history  of  his  labors  in  the  ministry  hivs  been 
published,  spent  only  a  few  years  of  his  life  in  the 
town,  and  Israel  Saben  lived  here  in  177U,  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  and  for  several  years  afterwardn. 

There  are  now  but  four  approved  ministers  of  the 
denomination  in  the  Monthly  Meeting;  and  only  one 
of  these,  Mrs.  Salome  C.  Wheeler,  is  a  resident  ol  the 
town.  Her  labors  in  the  ministry  arc  usually  at  the 
Northbridge  Meeting,  but  her  inlluencc  iti  our  schools 
— of  which  she  ia  one  id'  the  Board  of  Examiners — 
her  interest  in  temperance  work,  her  kind  sympathy 
and  labors  for  the  sick  and  alllicted,  are  all  gratefully 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  Uxbridge,  who  are  proud 
to  claim  her  as  one  of  our  most  respected  citizens. 


The  membership  of  this  denomination  ia  not  large, 
but  they  make  up  fur  lack  of  numbers  by  their  intel- 
ligence and  Christian  zeal. 

In  the  words  of  the  C^uaker  I'oet  of  Amcsbury  : 

"Tlio  Uutt  I'f  liiii  sect  to  liiM  fiitlioni  iiiny  so, 
t.<>iviiit;  Mill)  Ilia  cunt  for  iiuliii!  Ilaniiiiii  lu  sliuw  ; 
But  tli«  IriUli  will  ullMlvf  hliii,  itii.l  hnxuliMi  with  yclir>, 
Till  till*  fnlik*  iliil*  awny,  nliil  the  wning  iliiM|>|M<An.*' 

TTie  Roman  Calholic  Church. — The  earliest  ac- 
count of  any  Roman  Catholic  (Miurch  service  in 
Uxbridge  is  that  a  service  was  held  for  the  few 
Catholics  then  in  town,  in  IS.'iO,  by  the  Rev.  I'atrick 
McOrath,  of  Hopkinton,  in  one  of  the  laborer's 
tenements  owned  by  .loseph  Thayer,  Ms<]. 

In  I8.'>3  Uxbridge  was  erected  into  a  parish  by 
Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Miussjichusetts,  and  Rev.  K.  .T.  Sheridan  was  ap- 
pointed pastor,  August,  LS-W.  The  i>arisli  then  in- 
cluded the  towns  of  Graflon,  Millbury,  Northbridge, 
Douglas  and  Uxbridge.  ."^t.  Mary's  Church  in  Ux- 
bridge w:is  dcdieale<l  in  18.')"),  the  sermon  on  the  oc- 
casion being  preached  by  Rev.  .lames  ,\.  Healy, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  the  Dioce.sc  of  .Maine. 

In  May,  18()7,  Rev.  Dennis  O'Keefe  wa.s  appointed 
pastor  and  remained  one  year,  when  he  was  removed 
to  Clinton,  in  this  county. 

In  May,  ISiiS,  Rev.  Dennis  C.  Moran  was  appointed 
p.astor,  anil  the  church  in  this  town  being  insiiHicient 
to  accommodate  all  the  Catholics  of  Uxbridge  aiul 
Northbridge,  so  rapidly  hail  their  numbers  increased, 
that  this  p.istor  caused  St.  Patrick's  Church  in  Whit- 
insville  to  be  built  in  the  year  1870,  and  thus  gave 
relief  to  the  overcrowded  St.  Mary's. 

In  1871,  Rev.  Henry  L.  Robinson,  a  gentleman  of 
great  erudition  and  cloipicnce,  wits  appointed  pastor, 
and  is  still  occupying  that  position,  loved  and  honored 
by  his  congregation,  and  highly  respecteil  and  appre- 
ciated by  Christians  of  other  denominations.  So 
highly  have  his  labors  in  this  field  been  valued  by  the 
head  of  his  Church,  that  the  additional  title  of  "Doctor 
of  Divinity"  has  been  accorded  to  him,  and  is,  we 
know,  well  deserved  and  modestly  worn. 

In  the  year  1871)  St.  Mary's  wiis  repaired  and  hand- 
somely frescoed  at  an  expense  of  over  two  thousand 
live  hundred  dollars.  The  present  jiarish  includes 
the  towns  of  U.xbridge  and  Xorthbridge,  with  St. 
Mary's  lus  the  parish  church.  Dr.  Robinson  has  charge 
of  both  churches  and  congregations,  and  is  a.ssisted 
by  a  curate.  The  number  of  souls  belonging  to  the 
parish  is  over  two  thousand,  and  its  average  ."Sunday 
attendance  is  very  much  larger  than  any  other  congre- 
tratinn  in  the  town. 


CHATTER    XXVII. 

rxRRinoR— (r,.«//«H(v/.) 

S'Hooi.s  ANi>  Libraries. — It  will  be  observed  that 
the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  town  reipiired  not  only 
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that  there  should  be  maintained  public  worship,  but 
also  required  to  he  maintained  "  a  school-master  to 
instruct  their  youth  in  writing  and  reading."  The 
schools  iu  Uxbridge  rest  upon  this  foundation. 

In  January,  1732,  the  town  voted  "  that  they  will 
sett  up  and  keep  a  school  in  ye  town  of  Uxbridge," 
and  "voted  to  have  a  school-dame  for  ye  1st  7  or  8 
months,  to  keep  a  school  iu  each  part  of  the  town 
proportionable,"  and  "  voted  that  ye  selectmen  shall 
provide  a  school-dame,  and  state  ye  places  that  she 
shall  keep  ye  school  att." 

There  must  have  been  some  difficulty  in  providing 
a  schuol-dame,  for  on  March  7th  the  town  voted  "  to 
make  choice  of  a  schoo\-iiiaster  to  keep  a  school  in 
town,  and  that  John  Read,  Senior,  be  the  school- 
master." 

Whether  some  doubting  Stephen  considered  the 
employment  of  a  school-dame  an  evasion  of  the  re- 
quirement in  the  aforesaid  act,  that  "  a  school-master 
be  maintained,"  etc.,  and  caused  the  town  to  recon- 
sider its  first  vote,  or  no  female  teacher  could  be  per- 
suaded to  bury  herself  in  the  wild-woods  of  this  then 
thinly  inhabited  town,  is  an  open  question.  But  it  is 
of  record  that  the  first  school  was  taught  by  John 
Read.  What  salary  he  received,  and  how  many  weeks 
in  a  year  his  school  was  in  session,  is  not  recorded. 
His  successor,  George  Woodward,  was  chosen  May  3, 
1733,  and  the  town  voted  to  board  him  and  to  give 
him  twenty  pounds  for  his  year's  services.  Mr.  Jame- 
Emerson  hoarded  the  teacher,  and  was  allowed  seven 
shillings  a  week.  January  7,  1734,  the  town  chosp 
Edmund  Rawson  teacher,  and  increased  his  salary  to 
twenty-five  pounds.  The  same  year  we  find  mention 
made  of  school  districts  as  "  squadrons,"  and  each 
squadron  had  the  liberty  of  choosing  its  teacher — a 
woman — and  the  selectmen  were  to  approbate  the 
teachers. 

In  1736  John  Rawson  was  elected  teacher,  and  was 
allowed  forty-five  pounds  for  teaching  school.  The 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  schools  up  to  the  year 
1750  seem  to  have  been  met  from  the  income  derived 
from  the  grants  of  land  made  to  the  town  by  the 
General  Court,  one  of  which  was  a  grant  of  five  hun- 
dred acres,  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  province,  in 
what  is  now  New  Hampshire;  though  in  what  part  of 
that  State  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  though  it  is  said 
to  be  in  Coos  County.  In  the  year  1756  the  town 
began  to  raise  money  for  schools  by  direct  tax,  helped 
out  from  time  to  time  by  sale  of  the  school  lands,  and 
the  use  of  the  proceeds  for  school  purposes. 

The  first  mention  made  of  a  school-house  is  in  the 
month  of  December,  1738,  when  the  town  "  voted  to 
build  a  school-house."  Tradition  says  the  meeting- 
house was  previously  used  for  this  purpose;  but  as 
we  have  seen,  the  primitive  meeting-house  had  but 
poor  accommodations  for  use  on  the  Sabbath,  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  it  was  made  use  of  for  school 
purposes  in  its  then  unfinished  and  uncomfortable 
condition.     It  is  more  probable  that  the  schools  were 


kept  in  private  houses,  as  the  selectmen  were  required 
to  open  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The 
school-house  erected  in  1738-39  must  have  been  almost 
as  crude  and  uncomfortable,  in  many  respects,  as  the 
meeting-house,  for  the  town  voted  October  17,  1740, 
"to  allow  forty-four  pounds,  three  shillings  and  three 
pence  for  what  had  been  done  and  for  what  was  to  be 
done  to  the  school-house  " — a  sum  equivalent  to  a 
little  over  two  hundred  dollars,  which  in  these  days  of 
plenty  would  pay  for  a  very  uncomfortable  barn,  if  it 
was  not  too  large.  In  1760  the  town  voted  to  divide 
the  town  into  districts,  and  each  district  was  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  schooling  in  proportion  to  the 
money  raised  by  them.  The  division  took  effect  in 
1761,  and  the  town  was  divided  into  thirteen  districts'; 
the  children  of  specified  families  were  to  attend 
specified  schools,  and  each  district  was  to  have  a  sum 
of  money  allotted  it,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
scholars  in  that  district.  The  sum  of  sixty  pounds 
was  raised  for  schools  each  year  from  1762  to  1771,  in 
1776  forty  pounds,  in  1777  sixty,  in  1778  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  in  1779  three  hundred  pounds,  show- 
ing by  this  sudden  increase  the  effect  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  depreciated  currency  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  178.S-84  the  ap- 
propriation again  fell  to  forty  pounds,  the  money 
value  of  the  currency  having  improved  by  the 
emission  of  a  new  and  better  national  promise  to  pay. 

In  1788  we  find  the  first  mention  made  of  a  gram- 
mar school,  the  town  having  then  "  voted  that  three 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and  six  pence,  raised  at  the 
last  meeting,  should  be  applied  to  a  grammar  school 
the  present  year."  In  1796  the  town  was  redistricted 
and  divided  into  eleven  school  districts  and  substan- 
tially remained  so  divided  up  to  1825.  In  1797  the 
town  voted  to  raise  two  thousand  dollars  for  building 
school-houses  in  the  several  districts,  and  in  case  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  were  unable  to  agree 
where  their  school-house  should  be  placed,  the  com- 
mittee were  to  fix  upon  a  proper  site.  For  a  good 
description  of  these  old  school-houses  I  am  indebted 
to  Hon.  Charles  A.  Wheelock,  who  speaks  from 
personal  experience  in  the  following  language: 

"The  old  school-houses!  What  queer  buildings 
they  were  when  compared  with  the  modern  school- 
house  !  The  writing-desk  was  a  plank  runuing  round 
three  sides  of  the  room;  the  seat  was  a  slab,  its  Hat 
side  uppermost,  with  holes  bored  in  it  in  which  were 
driven  cart-stakes  for  legs.  The  scholar  had  no  back 
to  his  seat  unless  he  should  turn  round  and  face  the 
centre  of  the  room,  when  his  back  might  rest  against 
the  edge  of  the  plank  writing-desk.  The  big  stone 
fireplace  was  filled  with  blazing  logs  in  winter  and 
the  child  must  roast  and  freeze  by  turns.  The  dun- 
geon— that  dreadful  place — to  which  the  unruly  ones 
were  consigned  sometimes  to  regale  themselves  upon 
the  good  things  the  prudent  had  brought  to  sustain 
themselves  in  their  arduous  labors  while  delving 
among  the  mysteries  of  the  three  R's,  and  the  heavy 
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ruler  was  there  and  that  never-to-be-forgetten  birch 
which  wiis  so  quickening  to  the  mental  faculties  when 
properly  ailininistered." 

Gradually  but  surely  the  expense  attending  the 
schooling  of  the  children  increased,  so  that  while  in 
tlie  year  1800  tlie  amount  appropriated  was  only  about 
four  hundred  dollars ;  in  I880  it  had  increaseil  to 
one  thousand  dollars.  With  the  increased  appropria- 
tion better  school  advantages  were  secured.  The 
average  wages  of  female  teachers  in  18:).")  was  only 
$5.73  per  month,  and  male  teachers  $l:i.93,  exclusive 
of  board.  The  schools  were  kept  twenty  weeks  in  a 
year,  women  teaching  summers  and  men  in  the  win- 
ters ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  ten 
weeks  of  summer  school  were  principally  for  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  children,  while  the  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters,  whose  labors  were  essential  to  the  family 
support  in  summer,  attended  school  ten  weeks  in  the 
winter,  and  were  taught  by  a  man,  on  account  of  the 
Decessity  of  having  some  one  who  could  /uiiidle  them 
and  compel  obedience.  As  the  town  increased  in 
population,  as  it  did  rapidly  after  1835,  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  better  accommodations  for  the 
school-children.  The  appropriations  gradually  in- 
creased, new  school-houses  were  erected  to  take  the 
places  of  those  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Whee- 
lock,  and  more  and  better  teachers  were  employed. 

In  1850,41  having  been  ascertaineil  that  the  town 
had  a  population  sufliciently  large  lo  bring  it  within 
the  provisions  of  the  stiitutes  requiring  a  high  scho(d 
to  bo  kept,  the  town  voted  that  the  School  Committee 
should  procure  a  place  and  open  such  a  school,  and 
six  hundred  dollars  w:ls  appropriated  for  the  suj)port 
of  the  school  until  the  next  March  meeting.  The 
committee  subsequently  employed  Mr.  Nathan  Gold- 
thwaite  as  principal  of  the  school,  which  was  opened 
in  the  old  academy  building  on  the  northerly  end  of 
the  town's  common.  This  "old  academy  building" 
was  erected  in  1819  by  Solomon's  Temple  Lodge  of 
Free  Masons  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  by  contri- 
bution, the  citizens  building  the  lower  story  and 
the  Miisons  the  upper.  In  February,  1819,  this  article 
appeared  in  the  town  warrant:  "'To  see  if  the  town 
will  permit  the  erection  of  a  private  school-house  on 
the  north  end  of  the  Common,  between  the  cartway 
leading  to  widow  Fanny  Willard's  back-yard,  and  the 
wall  south  of  where  the  old  blacksmith  shop  stands  ; 
provided  said  building  can  be  erected  by  private 
munificence." 

On  March  3d  (annual  town-meeting)  it  was  voted 
that  liberty  be  given  to  build  a  school-house  on  the 
town  common — of  certain  specified  dimensions — pro- 
vided it  be  built  within  three  years  from  this  date. 
The  Masonic  Lodge,  recently  formed  in  the  town, 
which  had  been  holding  its  meetings  in  the  hall  at 
the  Spring  Tavern,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  <le- 
sired  better  accommodations  and  effected  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  committee  of  citizens  by  which  the 
Masons  and  the  citizens  should  erect  the  building  at 


joint  expanse,  the  Masons  completing  and  occupying 
the  upper  story  and  the  citizens  the  lower  part  for 
private  school  purpo-ses.  The  building  was  of  brick 
and  was  so  far  completed  December  'J5,  1819,  that  the 
Masons  occupied  their  new  hall.  The  private  school, 
which  was  afterward  known  ilm  the  "  I'xbridge  Acad- 
emy," was  opened  by  Mr.  Abiel  Jaques,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  in  the  fall  of  18:iO,  and  was  used  for  an 
academy  and  select  school  for  young  lailies  under  sev- 
eral different  teachers  of  both  sexes,  until  about  the 
time  the  town  took  it  for  a  high  school  room  in  1855. 

In  18(J5  a  three  years'  course  of  study  was  arranged 
for  the  high  school,  which,  in  18t>9,  was  changed  to 
one  of  four  years.  The  schools  and  school  system  of 
Uxbridge  have  alway*  been  its  especial  jiride.  The 
town  has  freely  voted  its  money  for  their  support, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  carping  criticisms  of  a  few, 
who,  if  they  knew  more  about  the  schools,  would  use 
belter  judgment,  they  are  excellently  and  economi- 
cally managed,  and  are  producing  grand  results.  The 
wages  of  teachers  at  the  present  time  average  as  fol- 
lows :  Female  teachers,  thirty-five  dollars  per  month  ; 
male,  high  school  only,  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars, 
lor  ten  months  only.  There  are  now  seventeen  com- 
mon schools  and  the  high  school,  and  the  average 
length  of  the  schools  is  thirty-three  weeks  for  com- 
mon schools,  and  thirty-eight  for  the  high  school. 

In  18G9  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  a 
law  abolishing  school  districts,  and  requiring  the 
towns  to  take  possession  of  all  the  school-houses  and 
other  school  projierty  owned  by  the  several  districts 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  within  one  year  thereaf- 
ter, and  pay  the  districts  for  the  same  such  sum  as  a 
committee  agreed  upon  by  the  town  and  the  districts 
should  appraise  the  property  at — the  same  to  be 
paid  to  the  several  resident  and  non-resident  tax- 
payers of  the  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  property  liable  to  taxation  therein,  by  deducting 
from  such  tax-payer's  annual  town  tax  for  that  year 
the  amount  apportioned  to  him  for  his  interest  in  the 
school  property. 

By  this  law  Uxbridge  bought  of  the  several  school 
districts  property  aggregating,  by  the  appraisal  of  the 
committee,  something  over  $23,(100.  Since  1H70, 
therefore,  the  school  district  system  has  cea.«ed  to  ex- 
ist, and  all  the  schools  and  school  property  is  in  the 
charge  and  control  of  the  general  School  Committee, 
consisting  of  twelve  members,  and  instead  of  repairs 
and  expenses  attending  the  liuildingof  new  houses  be- 
ing now  paid  by  direct  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  where  the  school-house  may  chance  to  be 
located,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  all  the  school  ex- 
penses, inclusive,  are  assessed  in  one  sum  t<i  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  as  other  town  charges  are 
assessed.  This,  of  necessity,  makes  the  per  cent,  of 
increiuse  of  money  raised  for  town  purposes  since  18t!ii 
appear  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
previous  period  referred  to  in  the  first  chapter,  than 
it  otherwise  would  ;  for  the  amount  of  money  usually 
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required  annually  for  repairs  of  school-houses  is  quite 
an  item  in  the  list  of  school  expenses,  and  liable  to 
mislead  tlie  careless  critic  who  attempts  to  show  the 
extravagance  of  school  management  to-day  over  the 
management  of  twenty  years  ago.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  records  and  the  other  items  of  town 
expenses  will  show  conclusively  that  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  school  expenses  has  only  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population,  valuation  and  gen- 
eral progress  of  both  town  and  State. 

No  town  in  the  county  can  show  better  schools  or 
better  accommodations  for  the  scholars  for  the 
amount  expended.  The  grading  of  the  schools  is 
comparatively  higher  than  obtains  in  many  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  applications  are  frequently 
received  from  [uipils  in  adjoining  towns  for  leave  to 
attend  the  grammar  and  high  schools  in  Uxbridge. 
The  schools  lor  the  past  three  years  have  been  under 
the  charge  of  school  superintendents,  whose  personal 
attention  to  the  minutest  details  of  grading,  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  has  done  much  to  produce  the  good 
results  obtained.  Cheap,  unskilled  labor  in  any  busi- 
ness is  dear  at  any  jirice ;  and  a  poor  teacher,  more  than 
a  poor  laborer  in  any  other  vineyard,  can  do  immense 
damage,  and  should  never  l)e  intrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  even  though  she  is  willing  to 
work  for  small  wages.  The  success  of  a  school,  like 
the  success  of  a  woolen-mill  or  a  machine  shop,  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  skill  possessed  by  the  man- 
agers, and  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  is  in  favor 
of  that  kind  of  management  which  produces  good 
re.suKs  and  makes  the  business  a  success. 

We  have  neither  lime  nor  space  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  private  schools  which,  since  the  in- 
auguration of  Uxbridge  Academy,  have  met  with 
varying  success.  At  the  jiresent  writing  not  a  single 
private  school  is  in  existence  in  the  town,  nor  has 
there  been  for  several  years.  The  broad  and  liberal 
instruction  given  in  the  public  school  seems  to  meet 
the  re(|uirements  of  all  clas.ses,  and  no  occasion 
otters  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  private 
emolument  and  gain. 

From  sTuall  beginnings,  under  most  discouraging 
and  disheartening  circumstanc&s,  the  public  school 
system  of  Uxbridge  has  constantly  advanced,  until  it 
has  become  one  of  the  proudest  monuments  to  the 
good  sense,  sagacity  and  philanthropy  of  her  people. 

Lil)rarles.~T\ie  earliest  circulating  or  public  library 
in  this  town,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  called 
the  "  Uxbridge  Social  and  Instructive  Library,"  and 
was  ke|(t  and  managed  by  George  Southwick,  who  was 
born  in  1747,  and  died  in  1807.  A  book  was  found 
many  years  ago  by  Jonathan  F.  Southwick,  which 
contained  the  name  Uxbridge  Social  and  Instructive 
Library,  with  the  number  lO;!,  and  the  date  1775.  Mr. 
Southwick  (now  deceased)  said  that  lie  remembered  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  for  the  purpose  of  divid- 
ing up  the  books,  and  closing  the  affairs  of  the  library, 


in  1812.  So  that  it  probably  existed  some  thirty-five 
or  forty  years. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  history  of  libraries  in  the 
town,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  "  Uxbridge 
Free  Public  Library,"  by  vote  of  the  town  in  April, 
1S7-1;  as  they,  and  the  records  concerning  them,  have 
passed  out  of  existence.  Hon.  C.  A.  Wheelock  re- 
members that  there  was  a  "Social  Library"  in  the  town 
in  1821,  and  how  much  earlier  he  is  unable  to  tell. 
As  its  name  was  "  Uxbridge  Second  Social  Library," 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  began  its  existence  soon 
after  the  year  1812 — the  date  of  dissolution  of  the  Ux- 
bridge Social  and  Instructive  Library. 

Another  library  was  formed  as  early  as  1830  or  1831, 
which  continued  to  live  with  varying  degrees  of  use- 
fulness until  the  establishment  of  the  "Free  Public 
Library."  As  many  as  a  thousand  volumes  may,  at 
one  time,  have  belonged  to  it,  as  we  have  seen  vol- 
umes which  were  numbered  as  high  as  nine  hundred 
and  fifty.  In  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  it  was 
used  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  From  a  report  of 
the  Hon.  Benj.  Adams,  dated  January  1 1,  1830,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  library  was  formed  in  Jainjary,  1828. 
In  181)5  the  name  of  this  library  was  called  "  Uxbridge 
Library  Association,"  and  for  several  years  the  writer 
of  this  history  had  charge  of  the  same  as  librarian,  it 
being  then  in  the  room  occupied  by  him  as  an  office 
in  the  Union  building.  In  the  spring  of  1873  the 
Library  Association  oftei'ed  the  books  belonging  to 
the  association  to  the  town  as  a  nucleus  for  a  public 
library  ;  provided  the  town  will  establish  such  a  li- 
brary. About  the  same  time  the  "  Uxbridge  Agri- 
cultural Library  Association,"  an  association  of  farm- 
ers, who  for  several  years  had  been  contributing 
books  and  funds  for  an  agricultural  library,  and  who 
owned  a  few  hundred  volumes  and  pamphlets,  made 
a  similar  otter,  with  the  same  condition. 

At  the  annual  town-meeting  in  March,  1874,  there 
being  an  article  in  the  wan-ant  for  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  the  town  voted  to  establish  a  Free  Pub- 
lic Library,  appointed  a  comraiitee  to  report  a  plan, 
etc.,  of  the  same  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  in 
April,  and  voted  to  appropriate  the  "  Dog  Fund," 
amounting  to  about  $275  to  the  uses  of  the  library. 
At  the  .adjourned  meeting,  April  G,  1874,  the  report 
of  the  committee  and  its  recommendations  and  rules 
for  the  management  of  the  public  library  were  ac- 
cepted and  adopted,  and  a  board  of  trustees  was  cho 
sen,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  Free  Public  Library  thus  established  went  into 
operation  for  the  delivery  of  books  January  20,  1875, 
and  had  on  its  shelves  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
volumes.  In  thirteen  years  the  library,  under  theju- 
dicious  management  of  Hon.  Clias.  A.  Wheelock  and 
his  a,ssociates  on  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  gener- 
ous annual  appropriations  of  the  town,  ba.s  become 
one  of  the  best  in  the  county;  is  patronized  by  all 
classes  of  society,  has  a  catiilogue  containing  nearly 
Jivf  thousand  volumes  of  the  best  literary  and  standard 
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works,  suited  to  all  ages  aiul  coniJiliuiis  of  life,  and 
has  80  nearly  outgrown  its  iiresent  quarters  in  the 
north  end  of  the  new  town  hall  tliut,  at  no  distantday, 
it  will  he  necessary  to  move  to  a  building  by  itaelf, 
which  we  hope  some  public-spirited  citi/.en  will  build, 
and  present  to  the  town  for  that  purpose. 

The  advantages  of  a  Free  rublic  Library  cannot 
be  overestimated — it  reaches  the  homes  of  the  poor 
as  well  lu  the  rich,  and  furnishes  the  means  of  a 
home  education  and  culture,  otherwise  unattainable 
by  many.  To  the  scholars  in  the  public  schools,  who 
have  fre<[uent  occasion  to  consult  the  valuable  refer- 
ence books  and  encyclopiedias  ;  to  the  mechanic  and 
the  farmer,  seeking  scientific  demonstration  of  their 
respective  theories;  to  the  profos-sional  man,  and  the 
average  reailer,  it  has  proved  a  real  blessing  and 
source  of  constant  gratiliaatioii  and  enjoyment.  If  it 
adds  something  to  the  burden  of  taxation,  all  pay  it 
cheerfully,  feeling  that  it  is  money  well  invested,  and 
its  rapid  growth  and  constantly  increasing  use  proves 
that  the  projectors  of  the  "  Free  Public  Library" 
made  no  mistakes  when  they  induced  the  town  to 
take  its  action  of  1.S71.  At  the  present  rale  of  increase, 
averaging  some  four  hundred  volumes  per  year,  the 
"  Uxbridge  Free  Library  "  will  soon  be  entitled  to 
honorable  mention  on  the  records  of  the  National 
Library  at  Washington. 


C'  H  A  r  T  !•:  H    XXVIII. 
UXBRIUC.H— (a>«//«Htv/.) 

Man'iifa(T|irin«. — While  ILxbridge  takes  no  in- 
ferior rank  as  an  agricultural  town,  she  ever  points 
with  becoming  pride  to  her  manufacturing  establish- 
meiit.s,  which,  more  than  anything  el.se,  have  been 
the  means  of  increasing  her  population  and  her 
valuation. 

At  an  early  date  in  her  history  the  ingenuity  ot 
her  mechanics  began  to  manifest  it.self  in  the  produc- 
tion of  better  facilities  for  carrying  on  of  mechanical 
business.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  dams  were  built  across  the  water-courses,  and  the 
giant  "ii(/tiw  jlueii/en"  was  harnessed  to  the  forge. 
the  saw-mill,  the  grist-mill,  the  wheelwright-shop  and 
finally  the  factory,  until  to-day,  the  busy  whir  of  the 
spools  and  spindles,  the  rattle  of  the  loom  and  the 
clatter  of  the  bobbins,  on  every  stream,  fill  the  air 
with  their  music  and  tell  the  glad  story  of  a  happy, 
prosperous  and  intelligent  people. 

HoTi.  Charles  .\.  Wheelock,  one  of  the  olilest  and 
most  intelligent  manufacturers  now  living  in  the 
Blackstone  Valley,  to  whom  I  am  imlebted  lor  many 
valuable  hints  and  facts  in  the  preparation  of  this 
history,  gives  me  the  following  account  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  this,  his  native  town. 

It  is  well  known  that  Samuel  .Slater,  about  179<t, 
was   the  first" to   manufacture   cotton   goods   in    this 


country;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  .lolin 
and  Arthur  Scholield,  who  came  from  Lnglaud  in 
March,  171)3,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods. 

In  1810  Daniel  Day  built  his  first  mill  in  U.^bridge; 
size,  twenty  by  forty  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  located 
where  now  stands  the  mill  of  S.  W.  Scott.  In  the 
same  year  he  put  into  the  mill  a  billy,  a  jenny  with 
thirty  spindles  ami  a  hand-loom.  In  ISli'  he  addt-d 
four  looms,  nuiking  five  in  all.  Kverything  except 
the  picking  and  carding  was  then  done  by  hand,  and 
no  looms  were  run  by  water-power,  until  a  number  ol 
years  after. 

In  the  same  year  the  first  movement  was  made  to- 
wards the  manufacture  of  ci>tton  goods  in  Uxbridge. 
This  was  seen  in  the  building  of  the  works  of  the 
"Uxbridge  Cotton-Milla  "  in  that  year  by  .\Ir.  Ilen- 
jamin  Clapp. 

The  next  attempt  at  woolen  manufacturing  was 
made  by  the  Itivulet  Manufaitnring  t'onipany,  which 
was  incorporated  in  ISlii,  although  the  company  was 
formed,  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  business  of 
manufacturing  begun  in  1814.  This  company  useil  a 
billy  and  jennies,  which  were  built  in  this  town  by 
John  &  (Jeorge  Carpenter,  and  the  mill  was  super- 
intended by  Jerry  Wheelock,  a  practical  mechanic, 
well  acquaiuteil  with  the  construction  and  operation 
of  machinery.  The  weaving  was  all  done  by  hand- 
looms,  and  the  goods  were  chiefly  satinets,  although 
some  broailcloths  and  ca.ssinieres  were  maile. 

Cotton  manufacturing  kept  pace  with  woolens,  and 
this  same  year,  ISN,  the  Ironstone  Mill  was  built  on 
Forge  Brook  (now  Ironstone  Brook),  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  by  William  Arnold  and  others. 

After  this  time,  for  a  few  years,  there  were  no  mills 
erected  in  this  town  ;  but  important  improvements 
were  made  in  the  construction  of  machinery.  The 
next  mill  built  was  the  Capron  Mill,  thirty-three  by 
sixty  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  in  the  year  1S20, 
and  went  into  o,)eratioii  in  the  winter  of  lSl!l-2'i.  It 
was  started  with  one  set  of  cards,  one  billy  of  forty 
spindles,  two  jennies  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
spindles  each,  two  cotton-spinning-frames  of  sixty- 
four  spindles  each,  with  the  preparations-,  and  a 
warper  ami  dresser  for  making  satinet  warps,  and 
twelve  power  salinel-looms, — the  first  satinet  power- 
looms  ever  built,  it  has  been  said,  and  th-y  were  built 
on  the  premises  by  Luke  Jillson,  of  t'umbcrland, 
R.  I.  In  1S24  an  addition  wiusmadeof  a  set  of  cards, 
a  billy  of  fifty  spindles  and  a  jenny  of  one  hundred 
anil  twenty  spindles,  built  by  the  Mtssrs.  Carpenter; 
a  jenny  of  one  hundred  and  filly  spindles,  built  by 
Jerry  Wheelock;  eight  satinet-looms,  two  cotton-cards 
and  two  spinning-frames  of  sixty-four  spindles  each, 
built  in  Woonsocket. 

In  1S.!7  sixty  feet  were  added  to  the  length  of  tin 
Capron  Mill,  and  in  186.">  forty  feet  more  were  added. 
At  first  it  ran  two  sets  of  machinery  ;  now  it  runs 
six.     This   factorv  has  been  a  remarkably  lucky  one 
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for  its  owners  and  lessee'' ;  has  never  been  burned, 
and  has  made  money  tor  every  one  who  has  occupied 
it.  In  1851  Moses  Taft  and  J.  W.  Day,  under  the 
firm-name  of  Taft  &  Day,  hired  this  mill  and  con- 
ducted the  business  for  several  years,  when  Wm. 
C.  Capron,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  mill,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm,  making  it  Taft,  Day  &  Co.  J.  W. 
Day  shortly  afterwards  withdrew,  and  Taft  &  Capron 
continued  till  about  ISGl,  when  R.  &  J.  Taft  bought 
them  out  and  carried  on  the  business  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  their  lease  expired.  They  were 
succeeded  by  Henry  and  Charles  C.  Capron,  under 
the  name  of  H.  &  C.  C.  Capron.  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Capron  soon  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  E.  Hayward,  when  the  firm 
became  (Japron  &  Hayward;  they  in  turn  being 
succeeded  by  the  Capron  Woolen  Company,  composed 
of  Hsnry  Capron,  Charles  C.  Capron  and  Royal  C. 
Taft,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  now  run  the  mill. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824  the  dams  were  built  for  the 
Luke  Taft  Mill, — now  the  Wacantuck,  owned  and 
operated  by  C.  A.  &  S.  M.  Wheelock, — and  the 
Uxbridge  Woolen,  now  the  Hecla ;  also  to  carry  the 
water  of  the  West  River  to  the  mill  of  Mr.  Day, — 
now  Scott's.  The  next  year,  182.5,  witnessed  the 
erection  of  the  Luke  Taft  Mill,  thirty-four  by  sixty 
feet,  three  stories  high  ;  the  Uxbridge  Woolen-Mill, 
thirty-six  by  eighty  feet,  three  stories  high;  and  an 
addition  to  the  Day  Mill,  making  it  forty  by  forty-five 
feet,  three  stories  high.  New  and  improved  machinery 
was  put  into  these  mills,  and  they  were  soon  in  opera- 
tion. Taft's  and  Day's  Mills  were  started  on  satinets 
in  the  winter  of  182.5,  and  the  Uxbridge  Woolen- 
Mill  on  ciissimeres,  late  in  the  fall  of  182(3. 

In  August,  1828,  the  Uxbridge  Woolen-Mill,  the 
largest  of  all  the  mills  in  town,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  within  a  week  a  woolen-mill  was  burned  in  Mil- 
ford,  and  another  in  East  Douglas.  As  this  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  remark  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter that  "  he  would  not  allow  America  to  make  a 
hob-nail,"  and  also  at  a  time  when  the  country  had 
become  much  excito'd  on  the  subject  of  duties  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  industry,  many  persons  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  English  manufacturers 
had  emissaries  here  who  were  to  burn  the  woolen- 
mills,  and  in  that  way  accomplish  the  object  of 
defeating  the  effect  of  the  protective  tarifl". 

The  Uxbridge  Woolen-Mill  was  immediately  rebuilt 
of  brick,  forty  by  eighty  feet,  three  stories  high. 
Since  the  erection  of  the  former  mill,  John  (Jouldin", 
of  Dedham,  had  invented  an<l  obtained  letters  patent 
for  improvement  in  carding  and  spinning  wool,  and 
his  new  machinery  for  that  purpose  was  coming  into 
general  u.se,  so  that  the  new  Uxbridge  Woolen-Mill 
was  supplied  with  it,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all 
concerned.  The  Uxbridge  Woolen  Manufacturing 
Company  was  a  corporation,  receiving  its  charter  in 
the  winter  of  1826-27.      Its  corporate  existence  con- 


tinued until  about  the  year  1848,  when  the  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Josiah  Seagrave  and  M.  D.  F. 
Steere,  who  operated  the  mill  for  about  ten  years.  In 
1850  the  mill  was  greatly  enlarged,  the  machinery 
increased  to  twelve  sets,  with  about  fifty  Crompton 
fancy  looms.  In  1852  the  mill  was  again  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  filled  with  the  most 
improved  cassimere  machinery  then  known.  In  1857, 
Mr.  Steere  went  to  Amesbury  to  take  charge  of  the 
Salisbury  Mills,  and  Mr.  Seagrave  operated  the  mill 
alone.  In  February,  1859,  the  devouring  flames 
again  seized  upon  this  unlucky  property,  and  de- 
stroyed the  finishing-mill  and  dye-house.  This  last 
loss  was  too  much  for  the  proprietor,  who  had  so  long 
been  harassed  and  troubled  with  misfortune,  and, 
though  he  rebuilt  the  destroyed  buildings  with  the 
insurance  money,  he  was  unable  to  continue  the 
business,  and  soon  after  died.  The  property  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  mortgagees,  J.  C.  Howe 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  who  soon  sold  it  at  auction  to 
William  D.  Davis,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  took  it 
Justin  time  to  receive  the  advantages  the  Civil  War 
gave  to  manufacturers.  About  1868,  Mr.  Davis  sold 
the  mill  to  Robert  &  Jacob  Taft,  who  made  exten- 
sive repairs,  additions  and  improvements,  operated  it 
two  or  three  years,  then  resold  it  to  Mr.  Davis,  who 
again  operated  it  for  several  years.  In  1884  the 
Calumet  Woolen  Company,  then  owning  the  mill  at 
New  Village,  bought  of  Mr.  Davis  the  entire  Uxbridge 
Woolen  property,  including  mills,  tenements,  machin- 
ery, farm,  etc.,  and  have  since  expended  upon  it,  in 
permanent  improvements,  additions  and  new  ma- 
chinery, over  eighty  thousand  dollars,  making  it  by  far 
the  finest  manufacturing  property  in  the  town,  and 
the  finest  woolen-mill  in  Worcester  County.  It  has 
all  the  modern  improvements,  is  lighted  with  electri- 
city, has  telephone  connection  with  the  other  mills 
owned  by  the  corporation,  and  has  started  out  to  re- 
deem itself  from  the  reputation  its  Ibrmer  bad  luck 
has  given  it,  and  under  the  charge  of  its  present 
managers  will  certainly  succeed. 

The  old  Day  Mill,  the  first  mill  built  in  the  town, 
was  burnt  in  1844,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  by  his  son,  Joseph  Day.  Afterwards  it 
was  operated  by  J.  W.  Day,  son  of  Joseph  Day,  for 
four  or  five  years,  or  until  1849  or  '50,  when  Samuel 
W.  Scott  took  a  lease  of  it  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
manufactured  satinets  on  contract.  In  1859  Mr. 
Scott  bought  the  mill  and  farm  of  Mr.  Day,  and  has 
continued  to  operate  it  to  the  pre.sent  time  ;  the  past 
ten  years  in  company  with  his  brother,  J.  R.  Scott, 
the  firm  now  being  J.  R.  Scott  &  Co.,  who  lease  the 
mill  of  S.  W.  Scott.  The  mill  was  burned  to  the 
ground  in  the  summer  of  1878,  but  was  rebuilt  in  an 
enlarged  and  greatly  improved  manner,  with  first- 
class  machinery  in  every  respect  for  making  satinets. 
The  village  is  now  appropriately  named  Elmdale,  and 
its  genial  proprietor  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 
determination   and    courage    he   has    ilianifested    in 
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achieving  victory  over  his  troubles,  and  accomplish- 
ing his  deserved  success. 

The  mill  built  by  Luke  Taft,  on  the  West  River,  in 
1825,  seems  always  to  have  been  a  lucky  mill,  with  a 
single  exception. 

Luke  Tart  operated  the  mill  alone,  until  his  son 
Moses  Taft  was  taken  into  the  concern,  about  the 
year  1833.  In  184(1,  J.  Whvelock  &  Son— ('.  A. 
Wheclock— bnu);hl  one-haltol'  the  Luke  Taft  .Mill, 
taking  into  the  business  Sila.-<  AL  Wheelock,  making 
the  firm  J.  Wheelock  ifeSons.  The  other  half  ot"  the 
mill  was  run  by  Moses  Tatt,  till  he  sold  out,  in  1846, 
to  C.  A.  &  S.  M.  Wheelock,  Mr.  Jerry  Wheelock, 
the  father,  retiring  from  the  business.  The  mill  origi- 
nally built  by  Luke  Taft  was  burne<l  in  the  winter 
of  1837-38,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt  upon  a 
larger  scale,  and  supplied  with  new  and  improved 
machinery.  C.  A.  &  S.  M.  Wheelock  named  their 
mill,  which  they  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  "the 
Wacantuck  Mills,"  the  name  Wacantuck  being  the 
Indian  name  of  the  town.  They  manufactured 
satinets  and  plaids  until  18,52,  when  they  also  made 
cassimeres.  Since  18o5  they  have  made  cassimeres 
exclusively,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  pro- 
duce an  excellent  fpiality  of  these  all-wool  goods, 
which  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  market,  and  keep  this 
mill  constantly  at  work.  Many  of  the  help  at  this 
mill  have  grown  gray  in  its  service  and,  like  the 
proprietors  themselves,  take  great  i>ridein  the  success 
of  the  mill  and  the  beauty  of  its  village.  Several  of 
the  employes  own  their  homes,  and,  as  a  rule,  all  the 
employes  are  well-paid,  contented  and  happy,  and 
have  an  unbounded  respect  for  their  neighborly  em- 
ployers. 

In  1852,  Moses  Taft  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
mill  formerly  known  as  the  Central  Mills,  now  the 
Calumet.  It  was  completed  the  next  year,  and 
leased  to  Israel  M.  Soutliwick  and  Richard  Sayles, 
under  the  name  of  Southwick  Ic  Sayles,  who  con- 
tinued to  operate  the  mill  till  1859,  when  they  sold 
out  their  lea.se  to  Bradford,  Taft  &  Co.,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Mr.  Sayles  continuing  to  superintend  the  mill 
and  act  as  agent  till  January  1,  18t)4.  Daniel  W. 
Taft  then  took  charge  of  the  mill  as  superintendent, 
and  continued  in  charge  until  betook  the  lea.se  in  his 
own  name  in  1809.  Mr.  Moses  Taft  sold  the 
mill  to  R.  &  J.  Tart  in  lSli.^,  and  these  gentlemen 
made  great  additions  and  improvements  thereto,  and 
by  building  a  new  dam  at  Kice  City,  in  the  northerly 
part  of  the  town,  and  flowing  about  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  greatly  increased  the  water-power,  and 
made  it  more  permanent.  These  enterprising  gentle- 
men also  put  in  an  eighty  horse-power  steam-engine 
as  extra  power  in  dry  weather,  and  thus  became  sure 
of  constant  operation  of  the  mill  in  all  seasons.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  1).  W.  Taft's  lease,  in  1883,  the 
Calumet  Woolen  Company  was  incorporated,  with 
Isaac  Fenno,  of  Boston,  for  president;  S.  M.  Wheel- 
ock, of   Uxbridge,  treasurer;  and  .\rthur  Wheelock, 


agent  and  general  superintendent,  and  purchased  of 

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Tart,  all  the  mill  estate,  inclusive, 
and  (if  Mr.  D.  W.  Taft  certain  machinery  and  fix- 
tures owned  by  him.  This  corporation  immediately 
expended  over  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  new 
machinery  and  improvements,  widened  the  canal, 
raised  its  banks  and  increased  itit  capacity  largely) 
and  are  to-day  turning  out  handsome,  higligradc 
cassimeres,  the  best  ever  manufactured  in  the  town. 
As  hereinbefore  stated,  this  corporation  also  owns 
and  operates  the  Hecla  Mill,  about  one-half  a  mile 
easterly  of  the  Calumet ;  the  two  mills  being  con- 
nected by  telephone  and  under  the  charge  of  Arthur 
Wheelock,  agent  and  general  manager.  The  purchase 
and  enlarging  of  these  two  mills  by  this  corporation, 
at  an  expense  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  which  it  has  never  known  before,  Kniploying 
more  help,  the  iiopulation  of  the  town  has  incrciLxed 
from  three  thousand  and  fifty  in  1880  to  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  in  1888.  The  weekly  payments  of 
the  corporaticui  amount  to  about  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  and  this  amount  is  added  to  the  trade  accounts 
of  all  the  retail  dealers  in  town,  making  business  in 
all  branches  correspondingly  better.  .\l)out  one-thinl 
of  the  capital  stock  is  owned  by  residents  of  the  town, 
so  that  the  town  not  only  gets  the  benefit  of  the  large 
tax  upon  the  real  estate,  but  also  gets  a  large  return 
from  the  State,  in  the  shape  of  corporation  taxes,  re- 
turned to  the  towns  in  which  the  stockholders  reside. 
The  gratitude  of  the  town  is  due  to  Hon.  S.  M. 
Wheelock,  by  whose  ellbrta  this  corporation  was 
established  and  located  in  this  town. 

In  1864  Richard  Sayles  and  1).  A.  .McBride  bought 
of  Dea.  Chandler  Taft  the  old  Rivulet  Mill  and  water- 
power,  which  had  been  idle  for  a  number  of  years, 
made  extensive  repairs,  and  manufactured  shoddy 
till  1806,  when  Mr.  Sayles  purchased  Mr.  McBride's 
interest,  and  soon  after  sold  it  to  Israel  M.  Southwick, 
tiiking  Mr.  Southwick  as  his  partner.  The  next  fall 
Sayles  &  Southwick  |)Ut  in  steam-power,  enlarged  the 
property,  and  fitted  it  up  to  receive  new  macbinervi 
on  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  manufacture  of  shoddy. 
In  November,  1866,  Mr.  Southwick  sold  out  to  iMr. 
Sayles.  and  Mr.  Sayles  soon  after  sold  one-half  inter- 
est in  the  property  to  Zadok  A.  Taft;  and  Messrs. 
Sayles  &  Taft  put  in  the  shoddy  machinery  and  ran 
the  mill  till  1869,  when  they  leased  the  mill  to  E.  S. 
Bradford  &  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  knitting  yarn,  and  it  was  run  on  this  work 
until  the  mill  was  burne<i  in  October,  1872,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  great  Boston  fire.  It  wan  rebuilt  the 
next  year  in  a  much  improved  manner.  .\t  first  cot- 
ton machinery  was  put  in,  but  it  soon  gave  place  to 
woolen  machinery,  with  which  Mr.  Sayles  was  belter 
acquainted.  Messrs.  Sayles  &  Taft  ran  the  mill 
until  October  1,  1878,  and  then  leased  the  mill  ami 
machinery  to  Sayles,  Taft  &  Co.,  the  company  being 
Heurv  S.  Morse;  then  in  January,  l"i82.  Tuft  left  the 
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luauufacturiiig  firm,  and  it  became  Richard  Sayles  & 
Co.  These  gentleuieii  operated  the  mill  with  great 
success  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Sayles,  in  1887.  The 
|)roperty  is  now  owned  by  the  three  sons  of  Mr.  Sayles, 
who  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  satinets  under  tlie 
game  name  as  the  old  firm — Richard  Sayles  &  Co. 

About  the  year  1834  Alvin  Cooke  purchased  a  small 
building  on  the  Emerson  Brook,  which  was  form- 
erly used  for  a  cabinet  shop.  He  enlarged  it,  and  put 
in  woolen  cards,  spinning  m.achinery  and  looms,  but 
no  finishing  machines.  He  (ijierated  the  mill  under 
contract  for  Effingham  Jj.  Capron,  who  was  then 
operating  the  Capron  Mill,  making  satinets.  In  1837 
Mr.  Cooke  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  financial 
pressure,  and  never  again  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
From  1837  to  1879  the  mill  hiis  been  practically  idle 
and  unoccupied.  Since  1880  Mr.  D.  M.  Lee  has 
utilized  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  shoddy-mill.  Mr.  Lee 
ha.s  greatly  improved  the  property,  built  a  new  dam 
and  reservoir  on  the  stream,  and  is  determined  to 
make  it  a  success. 

In  18t!5  or  'GG,  Mr.  Zadok  A.  Taft  bought  the 
property  on  the  Emerson  Brook  which  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Leonard  Taft  Saw  and  Grist-Mill.f. 
These  mills  had  not  been  used  for  many  years  and 
bad  fallen  into  decay.  Mr.  Taft  erected  a  new  mill, 
into  which  be  at  first  put  machinery  for  making  cot- 
ton warps.  Subsequently  he  removed  this  and  sub- 
stituted satinet  machinery.  Mr.  Taft  operated  the 
mill  for  several  years  and  then  leased  it,  and  it  has 
been  operated  by  several  difierent  firms  for  that  pur- 
pose till  the  jiresent  time. 

In  1832  the  Ironstone  Mill — built  in  1 81 4  as  a  cotton - 
mill — was  burned.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Jonathan  F 
Southwick,  fitted  with  woolen  machinery,  and  operated 
by  Fairbanks  &  Messinger  for  .the  manufacture  ol 
Kentucky  jeans.  In  1865  fire  again  visited  this 
property  and  destroyed  the  factory.  Subseciuently  a 
roof  was  put  over  the  basement  walls,  which 
remained  standing,  making  a  one-story  mill,  which 
for  several  years  was  used  by  Joseph  C.  Keith 
&  Co.  for  a  shoddy  mill.  It  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Abijah  Ksty,  of  Millville,  and 
at  his  decease  it  ceased  to  be  used  for  mauuiiictur- 
ing  purpose.^,  and  the  mill  and  the  brick  tenements 
and  store-houses  which  once  denoted  a  prosperous  vil- 
lage are  fiwt  beconung  dilapidated  ruins.  About  the 
year  1S80  Mr.  Charles  C.  (.'apron  erected  in  the  mill- 
yard  of  the  Capron  Mills  a  well  appointed  shoddy- 
mill,  and  in  a  few  years  bis  largely  increasing  busine-s 
occasioned  the  building  of  another  mill  near  to  the 
other,  into  which  he  i>ut,  in  addition  to  shoddy  cards 
and  pickers,  two  sets  of  yarn  machinery  for  making 
woolen  yarn  for  carpels.  This  part  of  the  business 
was  subsequently  given  up,  and  the  entire  plant  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  shoddy,  [n  addition  to 
tbe  water-power  of  the  Mumford  River,  these  mills 
and     tbe    Capron    Satinet-Mills   are    supplied    with 


adequate  steam  power,  and  under  the  management  of 
the  Messrs.  Capron  are,  as  usual,  successful. 

The  old  Shuttle  Shop  on  Drabble  Tail  Brook  was 
at  one  time  devoted  to  manufacturing  purposes,  cot- 
ton yarn  and  shoddy  being  among  its  principal  pro- 
ductions. The  machinery  was  operated  by  Zadok  A- 
Taft  and  B.  Stetson,  and  afterwards  by  J.  C.  Keith. 

One  of  the  principal  industries  of  Uxbridge  I'rom 
an  early  date  was  tbe  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
The  first  factory  erected  for  that  purpose  wiis  erected 
in  1810,  by  Forbes  &  Benjamin  Clapp,  at  what  is 
now  known  as Rogerson's  Village,  in  North  Uxbridge. 
They  sold  out  in  1815  to  Harvey  &  Mellen,  and  they 
soon  after  sold  to  Robert  Rogerson.  The  mill  was  a 
small  building,  which  was  afterwards  removed  and 
converted  into  a  factory  tenement-house.  There  they 
manufactured  cotton  thread  until  about  tbe  year  ISlGi 
when  the  venture  proved  a  failure.  They  had  been 
stocked  by  Mr.  Robert  Rogerson,  wlio  was  at  that 
time  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  upon  the  failure  of  i 

Harvey  &  Mellen  the  property  passed  into  his  hands. 
Mr.  Rogerson  continued  the  business  then  until  about 
the  year  1825,  when  he  removed  the  Clapp  Mill  and 
began  the  erection  of  his  first  stone  factory.  Near  it, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  original  plan,  he  erected  a 
second  stone  factory,  and  the  two  mills  have  since 
been  united.  He  expended  thus,  in  buildings  and 
machinery,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  He  laid  out  a  village,  which  at  that  time  had 
more  of  the  quality  of  perfection  than  almost  any 
other  manufacturing  village  in  New  England.  It  is 
laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  the  stone  work  of  the 
dams,  canals,  bridges  and  arches  under  the  mill  are 
marvels  of  good  workmanship,  which  constant  use  of 
more  than  fifty  years  has  not  detracted  from.  These 
mills  and  this  beautiful  village  will  long  stand,  built 
as  they  are  in  lasting  stone  and  brick,  a  fitting  monu- 
ment to  the  genius  and  public  spirit  of  Robert  Roger- 
son.  In  the  financial  troubles  of  1837,  Mr.  Rogerson 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  property,  and  it  passed  into 
tbe  possession  of  the  mortgagees.  A  new  corporation 
was  formed,  called  the  Uxbridge  Cotton-Mills,  and  the 
mill  is  still  called  by  that  name,  although  the  original 
incorporators  have  nearly  all  died  or  sold  their  interest 
in  the  property.  In  1851  the  Whitin  Brothers,  of 
Nortbbridge,  were  the  principal  owners  and  managers 
of  the  corporate  stock  and  property,  and  under  their 
excellent  management,  which  has  continued  to  tbe 
present  lime,  the  property  has  continued  to  improve, 
and  is  now  a  first-class  cotton-mill  in  every  respect. 
This  is  the  only  cotton-mill  in  town,  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  mill  at  Ironstone,  originally 
built  for  a  cotton  mill,  is  the  only  one  ever  erected 
here  solely  for  cotton  goods. 

There  have  been  several  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments started,  continued  for  a  short  time  and 
then  given  up  ;  which,  as  they  did  not  contribute 
materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  will  not  be 
noticed  at  length.     Among  these  were  the  Uxbridge 
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Card  Clothing  Co.,  the  Bay  State  Arms  Co.,  and  the 
Wilder  Screw  Machine  Co.,  neither  of  which  met 
with  success,  and  none  are  now  in  existence. 

One  of  the  industries  of  the  town,  of  whicli  liricf 
notice  sliould  he  given,  was  the  carrinpe  manufactory 
of  Tlieodore  15.  Whiting,  in  Mechanics'  .S<niarc,  on 
Drabble  Tail  lirook.  About  the  year  isr)(l,  Mr. 
Whiting  purcliased  the  cluster  of  l>uildings  formerly 
used  for  a  tannery  and  cooper  shop,  etc.,  in  rear  of 
Union  Ihiilding,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riagesand  harness,  and  also  diil  a  general  wheelwright 
and  blacksn\ithiiig  busine.ss.  Many  excellent  car- 
riages were  made  by  Mr.  Whiting,  and  they  were  so 
well  made  that  some  of  them  are  in  use  to-day,  after 
more  than  thirty  years  of  service.  The  style,  of 
course,  is  somewhat  antii^uated,  but  the  carriages  are 
good  for  the  balance  of  the  century.  A  thoroughly 
good  and  honest  man  himself,  his  reputation  suffered 
no  injury  from  his  handiwork.  It  needed  no  war- 
ranty, and  none  was  asked  by  those  who  knew  the 
genial,  upright,  dignitied  gentleman  who  received 
their  orders.  At  his  lamented  death,  which  occurred 
in  ISfii),  the  business  was  divide<l,  the  wheelwright, 
the  blacksmith,  the  painter,  and  the  harness-maker 
eiuh  striking  out  for  himself;  and  as  a  result,  the 
luisiuess  of  manufacturing  carriages  soon  became  a 
business  of  carriage  repairing.  Prentiss  Whiting 
several  years  before  had  started  a  carriage  factory  at 
the  Uivulet,  but  it  did  not  i)rove  a  success,  and  a  man 
named  (iardner  is  said  to  have  manufactured  car- 
riages lor  awhile  in  the  old  shop  now  owned  by 
Merrill  Greene,  on  North  Main  Street. 

Ban'KS. —  The  Blacks/one  /iank  was  incorporated 
Augu.st  27,  1825,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  divided 
into  one  thousand  shares.  It  was  originally,  and 
until  lS(i.'>,  a  period  of  forty  years,  a  State  bank,  and 
was  the  only  liank  of  discount  and  circulation  in  this 
part  of  the  IMackstone  Valley. 

In  I8iir)  it  became  a  National  Bank,  under  the 
banking-laws  of  the  United  States,  and  its  name  was 
chr.nged  to  the  HIackstone  National  Hank.  Its  cap- 
ital remained  the  same,  and,  under  its  excellent 
management,  it  has  always  had  a  surplus,  so  that  its 
capital  stock  has  seldom  been  obtainable  in  the  mar- 
ket for  less  than  SIl'O  per  share.  It  has  had  but  four 
presidents  since  IS2-'),  and  only  three  cashiers — .Fona- 
than  (iregory  being  cashier  from  IS2.'')  to  1836,  K.  W. 
Hayward  from  183G  until  his  death,  in  1875,  a  continu- 
ous service  of  nearly  forty  years.  Moses  Taft,  Ksq.,  has 
been  president  of  the  bank  since  1805,  and,  although 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  is  hale  anil  hearty  and  a 
shrewd  and  capable  financier.  The  bank  occupies  a 
room  in  Robert  Taft's  Idock,  under  a  very  peculiar 
lease.  The  advantage  of  having  a  bank  in  Uxbridge 
was  of  such  moment  to  the  then  owners  of  the  old 
brick  store,  which  has  since  bee?i  remodeled  into  the 
modern  business  block,  that,  as  an  inducement  for  it 
to  locate  here,  the  room  was  fitted  up,  and  a  long 
lease  given,  in   which   the  stii>ulatcd  rent  wjis  "one 


barley-corn  per  year,'"  and  this  singular  rent  is  all 
that  the  bank  has  been  reiiuired  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
its  banking-rooms  to  this  dale.  Whether  the  rati 
lia.s  actually  been  handeil  over  each  year,  and  what 
the  landlord  does  with  it,  are  open  <piestiiinH.  which 
no  one  seems  able  or  willing  to  answer. 

The  V.ibriiiijf  Siix'iug*-liiink  was  incorporated  .lune 
3,  1870,  and  elected  for  its  president  Moses  Taft,  Ks(|.. 
who  still  holds  that  position. 

In  the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence  Ibis  liank  has 
grown  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  ami  its  de- 
posits now  amount  to  over  :f,'f.'i5,0()0.  As  its  manage- 
ment is  rather  conservative  and  its  loans  maile  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  its  dividemls  are  not,  lus  a  rule,  ipiite 
up  to  those  paid  by  city  banks,  but  are  generally  sat- 
isfactory to  depositors.  A  little  more  public  spirit 
exhibited  by  the  management,  in  the  way  of  a  bank- 
ing-house built  and  owne<l  by  the  bank,  would  give 
it  better  facilities  for  doing  business,  and,  as  an 
investment,  would  pay  full  as  well  as  loans  on  mort- 
gages at  five  per  cent.,  and  the  general  public  w(uild 
be  highly  gratified. 

A  good  first-class  busine.ss  block  on  the  site  just 
south  of  the  National  Bank,  arranged  for  stores, 
banking-rooms  and  oHices,  would  su|iply  a  much- 
needed  want,  and  would  be  occupied  at  good  rent  as 
soon  as  comiileted. 


(•II  A  PTKK    X  X  I\. 
Vy^WKUlCV.     (Coiilhiiud.) 

Thk  Rhvoi.i'tion.— In  the  year  1771,  on  the  Kth 
day  of  July,  the  town,  at  a  meeting  called  to  consider 
the  dirticulties  existing  between  the  cilcmies  and  the 
mother  country,  pas.scd  a  vote  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  nine  citizens  and  freeholilcrs,  "to  corresponil  with 
committees  that  now  or  shall  be  chosen  by  any  towns 
in  this  province  for  the  purpose,  on  any  mntur  that 
may  respect  the  present  difflculty,  that  now  or  nuiy 
subsist  between  Great  Britlon  and  North-n»i<TiVa." 

In  October,  1774,  it  wa.s  voteil  in  t4)wn-meeling,  "to 
purchiwe  five  barrels  of  powder,  and  as  much  shot  as 
wa-s  proper;"  and  a  committee  was  chosen  "to  |>rovide 
for  soldiers  who  may  be  called  to  march."  In  .lanu- 
ary,  1775,  the  town  voted  "to  carry  the  resolves  of 
the  Continental  Congress  into  execution;"  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  "  to  .see  them  strictly  adhered  to 
in  this  town."  .\t  this  meeting  Mr.  Benjamin  (ireen 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  to 
be  held  at  Cambridge;  and  in  May,  of  the  same  year, 
-Mr.  .\bner  Kawsmi  was  chosen  to  attend  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  at  Watertown. 

The  fires  of  patriotism  now  burned  brighter  and 
steadier,  and  the  increasing  military  ardor  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  town,  was  made  manifest,  in  the  unan- 
imity with  which  they  vote<l  to  stand  by  the  action  of 
the  Continental  Congress. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  held  in  May,  1776, 
in  the  spring  previous  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, an  article  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  was 
voted  almost  unanimously  in  the  affirmative:  "To 
see  if  the  town  will  vote,  if  the  Honorable  Congress 
should,  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Colonies,  Declare 
themselves  Independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  whether  that  they  will  solemnly  engage  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  meas- 
ure." 

In  July,  1776,  it  was  voted,  "  to  grant  six  pounds  to 
each  person  who  shall  Enlist  in  behalf  of  this  town 
to  go  to  Canada,  or  the  Northern  Department  agree- 
able to  the  late  act." 

In  May,  1777,  there  were  evidently  some  Tories  liv- 
ing in  Uxbridge;  for  the  town  chose,  "by  written 
votes,"  Seth  Read  "to  procure  and  Lay  before  the 
Court  the  evidence  that  may  be  had  of  the  Inimical 
disposition  of  any  Inhabitant  of  this  toion  towards  this 
or  an\'  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be  charged  by 
the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  said  town,  or 
if  their  residence  within  this  State  is  lnokt  upon  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  Safety." 

That  the  inhabitants  of  Uxbridge  had  pretty  deter- 
mined ideas  as  to  what  sort  of  government  the  new 
nation  needed  and  should  have,  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  in  said  meeting  they  voted  "to  instruct  our 
representative  not  to  vote  for  the  proposed  form  of 
constitution  and  form  of  government;"  but  as  the 
record  gives  no  information  as  to  the  form  of  Consti- 
tution and  government  they  did  desire,  we  must  sup- 
pose, in  view  of  their  very  decided  opposition  to  Great 
Britain,  that  the  form  of  government,  etc.,  proposed 
by  Congress  was  not  sufficiently  antagonistic  to  the 
mother  country. 

In  March,  1778,  it  was  voted  "to  send  to  the  sol- 
diers now  in  actual  service  in  the  Continental  Army, 
in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Uxbridge  for  three  years  or 
during  the  war,  two  shirts,  one  pair  of  tow  breaches, 
two  pair  of  stockings,  and  one  pair  of  shoes;"  and 
"that  a  committee  be  chosen  to  procure  s'd  cloathing 
and  a  man  to  car'-y  it  to  them;"  this  last  being  no 
slight  undertaki?ig,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
was  no  public  conveyance  of  any  kind,  and  a  journey 
of  even  a  few  miles  was  attended  with  great  danger 
and  fatiguing  labor. 

In  1778  two  thousand  pounds  were  raised  "  to  pro- 
vide for  soldiers  in  the  Continental  army,"  and  in  the 
same  year  "men  were  sent  to  Rhode  Island,  and  men 
as  guards  to  Ilutlaud." 

The  sendingof  substitutes  into  the  army  was  allowed, 
for  in  .lanuary,  1779,  the  warrant  for  the  town-meeting 
contained  this  article :  'To  see  what  sura  of  money 
the  town  will  give  or  allow  to  such  Persons  as  have  Pro- 
cured a  man  to  do  a  turn  for  them  in  the  Continental 
Service  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war."  No  action 
appears  of  record  upon  this  articde.  In  April,  1779, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  were  appropriated 
"to  carry  on  the  Continental  War."     Jn  June,  177!) 


the  town  voted  "  that  the  Committee  for  Hireing 
Soldiers  for  s'd  Town  be  Directed  to  Engage  to  Such 
Soldiers  as  they  may  hereafter  Procure  to  Engage  in 
the  present  war,  in  Consequence  of  orders  Received 
for  that  purpose  (for  the  Hire  of  such  Soldiers),  either 
Continental  Currency,  or  the  produce  of  the  land 
Raised  amongst  us.  Acting  Deferentionarily  in  Engag- 
ing either  Money  or  produce  as  to  the  sum  of  Money 
or  Quantity  of  produce,  and  at  what  price  as  they  with 
sucli  soldiers  may  agree." 

In  November,  1780,  one  thousand  pounds  were 
raised  to  sup|dy  the  army  with  beef;  also  in  January, 
1781,  I wcnty-three  thousand  pounds  (probably  Conti- 
nental currency)  were  appropriated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  also  fifteen  "  hard  dollars "  (probably  silver) 
were  voted  to  hiring  "  Continental  men,"  and  on 
August  28, 1781,  the  town  voted  "  to  raise  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  '  hard  money  '  for  the  supply  of  beef 
called  for  by  the  General  Court." 

The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  an  original  docu- 
ment now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer.  The  paper 
is  yellow  with  age,  but  the  writing  and  the  original 
signatures  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  as 
plain  and  legible  as  though  recently  written  : 

Committee  Chamber,  Boston,  March  i-t^i- 
TheBe  Certifie  that  Nathan  Tyler  Sr.  and  Others  Selectmen  of  Uxbridg 
Prucurofi  for  the  Use  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  the  year  1779  : 

tliirty  Nine  Shirts  @  £6  each £234    0 

thirty  Nine  Pr  Shoes  @  £7— 4  pr  pr 280  16 

thirty  Seven  Pr  Hose  (Si  £4— -pr  pr 148    0 

Selectmen  allowance  for  Trouble 25  — 

Do        Transportation 15  — 

Total £702  10 

which  simi  of  Seven  hundred  &  two  Pounds  Sixteen  Shillings  was 
allowed  by  the  Committee  on  accounts  on  the  11th  of  March  1780. 
Attest 

Seth  Wasubien      1 
Charles  Turner      |       Committee 
J.  Barnum  \  on 

Ezra  Sargeant  Accounts 

Joseph  Hosmer        j 

The  signatures  are  the  genuine  signatures  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Court  of 
1784,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  account,  which 
was  allowed  in  March,  1780,  was  not  paid  to  the 
selectmen  until  after  a  renewal  of  the  approval  in 
1784,  as  above  set  forth.  Money,  or  what  representeil 
money,  was  of  such  small  value  in  1780  that  we  may 
.suppose  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  a  disagreement 
as  to  the  kind  of  money  the  bill  allowed  was  to  be 
payable  in  To  show  how  great  a  depreciation  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  the 
town  records  state  that  in  November,  1780,  the  town, 
at  a  regular  meeting  held  to  provide  for  town  charges 
and  expenses,  "  voted  to  raise  (25,000)  twenty-five  thou- 
sand poundii,  to  defray  town  charges,"  and  the  .same 
year  they  voted  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  buy 
beef  for  the  army. 

The  records  of  the  town  do  not  contain  a  list,  or 
anything  that  purports  to  be  a  list,  of  its  citizens  who 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  But  from  actual 
votes  passed  and  recorded,  I  find  the  following  names 
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referred  to  as  having  served  in  the  different  divisions 
of  the  service  as  volunteers  or  substitutes.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  were  many  olliers. 


Cnpt.  Edward  SoagraTo. 
liiout.  Abner  Tafl. 
Lieut.  B«7j>leol  Taft. 
I.icllt.  Robert  Taft. 
.STKt.  Soali  Taft. 
S<T|;I.  Paul  Whiln. 
Jiibn  Prentiri>. 
Natban  Dowse  (or  Druce). 
Jowph  Clcarclaud. 
Poler  SiliU-y. 
Nathaniel  Fiftb. 
A.  .Mdrirh. 
Jeremiah  ChilUuii. 
Oliver  Murdovk. 
Joseph  Rawson. 
John  I'alkiier. 


Olirer  Tiiayer. 
Samuel  Ilayward. 
JIoBCT  Tafl. 
JalMZ  Thayer. 
liliverTun. 
John  Hull. 
t'harb'H  I'biliiw. 
Ituiijaiuiii  PogHwoll. 
Capt.  Simeon  Wheelock. 
Janiea  Hall. 
Aaruu  Urowu. 
John  BeuU. 
Juuie«  Keith. 
Ichahoil  Keith. 
John  Seagrare. 


All  interc-sting  episode  of  tiic  Ivevoluionary  period 
was  the  visit  of  General  ticorgu  Wiushiiigton  to  Ux- 
bridge,  in  the  year  1789,  on  his  journey  from  Boston 
to  Hartford,  (ieneral  Washington,  then  President  of 
the  United  i^tates,  passed  a  night  at  a  tavern  kept  by 
the  father  of  Warner  Taft,  at  North  Uxbridge,  and 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  attention  he  received, 
that  at  Hartford,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1789,  on 
his  way  home,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Taft,  near  Uxbridge,  Mass.  : 

Sir^ — Being  informed  that  you  bavo  );iven  my  name  to  one  of  your 
BOU8,  and  calleil  another  after  Mra.  Wasbineton's  family,  and  being 
moreover  ntuch  pleiued  with  the  miKle^t  and  innocent  looks  of  your  two 
daughters,  Patty  and  Polly,  I  do  for  these  reasona  send  each  of  thc«o  girls 
a  piece  of  chintz. ;  and  to  Patty,  who  bearx  the  name  of  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, and  who  waite<l  on  us  more  than  Polly  did,  I  send  Hve  guineas  with 
which  she  may  buy  herself  any  little  ornaments  she  may  want,  or  she 
may  diS|Hise  of  tbcni  in  any  other  manner  more  agreeable  to  hemolf.  As 
I  do  not  give  the«e  things  with  a  view  to  have  it  talked  of,  or  even  to  its 
being  known,  the  le.^  there  is  said  aliout  the  matter  the  better  yon  will 
please  me ;  hut  that  I  nuiy  l>e  sure  the  chintz  and  money  have  got 
safe  to  hand,  let  Patty,  who  I  dare  s:ty  is  equal  to  it,  write  me  a  line  in. 
forming  me  tbertH)f,  directed  to  "The  President  of  the  United  States, 
New  York."  1  wish  you  and  your  family  well,  and  am  your  humble 
servant.  G.  Wasiiin(jton. 

This  house  is  still  standing,  and  in  a  good  stale  of 
preservation,  retaining  its  same  style  as  when  the 
father  of  his  country  honored  it  with  his  presence.  It 
is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  some  of  the  heirs  of 
Warner  Taft, and  should  be  long  preserved  forits  his- 
torical associations.  A  desk  once  owned  by  the  Tafls, 
and  at  which  Gen.  Washington  is  said  to  have  sat  and 
written  a  dispatch  or  letter  to  be  sent  to  Boston,  is 
now  owneil  by  the  writer  of  this  history,  and  is  most 
highly  prized. 

The  Civil  War. — The  record  of  Uxbridge  in  the 
War  of  the  Kebellion  was  one  of  which  she  may  well 
be  proud,  having  furnished  two  hundred  and  ninety 
(290)  soldiers,  seventeen  more  than  her  quota,  jis 
called  for  by  the  State._  The  first  "  war  meeting  "  was 
held  in  the  basement  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  then 
occupied  for  town-meetings,  on  the  Uth  day  of  May, 
1861,  which  was  addressed  by  several  spirited  and 
eloquent  speakers.  At  the  close  of  the  speaking  it  was 
unanimously  voted  to  give  each  volunteer  belonging  to 
the  town  twenty-one  dollars  a  month  while  in  service, 


and  one  dollar  a  day  for  drilling  previous  to  enlist- 
ment, not  exceeding  twenty  days  of  eight  hours  a  day. 
Fifteen  hundreil  dollars  was  appropriated  to  purchase 
uniforms,  and  one  hundred  diillarn  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  forming  a  company  of  ritlemen-  On  .May  3, 
18(i2,  the  town  appropriated  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  pay  State  aid  to  families  of  the  volun- 
teers, and  a  committee  was  chosen  "to  ascertain  the 
names  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  t<iwn,  that  their 
names  may  be  preserved  to  posterity,  by  causing  the 
same  to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  town."  On 
July  i'.d  the  town  voted  "to  give  a  bounty  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  each  volunteer  for  three 
years,  who  should  be  accredited  to  the  town's  quota." 
On  August  23d  the  same  amount  was  voted  to  tho>e 
who  entered  the  service  for  nine  months,  to  be  paid 
when  the  town's  quota  was  full;  if  not  filled  by  volun- 
teers and  a  draft  was  made,  then  no  bounty  was  to  be 
paid. 

March  2,  ISt!:?,  the  town  voted  to  raise  four  thou- 
sand dollars  for  aid  to  be  paid  to  the  families  of  vtduti- 
leers  during  the  year.  September  28lh  the  aid  was 
extended  to  the  families  of  drafted  men. 

On  May  2'',  1864,  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  was  voted  to  be  paid  to  the  three 
years'  volunteers  who  should  enlist  upon  the  quota  ot 
the  town,  whether  residents  ol'  Uxbridge  or  olherwise. 
.\s  before  stated,  the  town  had  no  dillieully  in  tilling 
its  quota  at  these  liberal  bounties,  and  the  voters 
were  not  sorry  that  the  number  furnished  was  so 
many  in  excess  of  the  calls. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  expended  for  war  pur- 
poses was  twenty  thousanti  two  hundred  dollars 
($20,200);  for  State  aiil  to  families  about  fourteen 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  ($14,t)00).  About  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  contributed  by  citizens  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above.  Large  quantities  of  clothing,  stock- 
ings and  shoes  were  also  contributed  by  the  Ladies 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  and  other  patriotic  workers,  and 
many  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  articles  intended  for 
the  comfort  of  the  boys  at  the  front  were  forwarded, 
of  which  no  estimate  can  be  made. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  soldiers  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States  engageil  in  putting 
down  the  Rebellion  and  preserving  the  Union,  who 
enlisted  as  nsidents  of  Uxbridge.  The  list  df)e«  not 
include,  therefore,  those  who  helped  to  fill  the  quota, 
but  who  resided  in  other  towns  ;  as  (heir  names  are 
no  doubt  honored  in  a  fitting  manner  by  the  towns 
which  were  htmored  by  them.  Those  whose  names 
are  marked  with  a  (*)  died  either  in  actual  service  or 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Let  all  unite  to  do  honor  to  the.se 
brave  sons  of  old  Uxbridge  ! 


Aldrich,  G. 
Aldrich,  Gideon  M. 
Aldricb,  James  G. 
Aldrich,  John  A. 
Aldrich,  Moses  A. 
Aldrich,  W.  D.  F. 
Andy,  J. 


Johnson,  Stephen  C. 
Johnson,  John  R. 
Kavaoough,  Jamoa. 
Keetiog,  Fmncla. 
Kemp,  Pavld. 
Kenny,  Geo.  W. 
Kenny.  
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An^n,  Henry. 
Anthony,  Sylvanue. 
Arnold,  Edmund  C. 
Bacon,  Joseph  M. 
Ballon,  a. 
Baniam,  W.  H. 
Barrows,  Chester. 
Barry,  J. 
Bennett,  James. 
Bent,  Ferdinand  A. 
Blanchard,  Wittiam. 
Bolster,  Audrew  J, 
BolBter,  Geo.  \V. 
Boyce.  James, 
Bradford,  Chailes. 
Braman,  Charles  E. 
*Braman,  Palmer  E. 
Brashaw,  J, 
Brick,  Orville. 
Brown,  George. 
Bryant,  Perry. 
*Burrill,  Abram  B. 
Bueh,  Augnetiis. 
C'hipnian,  S.  R. 
Cadwell,  Jerome. 
Carpenter,  A. 
Carpenter,  John  H. 
Chappell,  J. 
Christy,  W.  J. 
Clarke,  Elmore. 
Cleveland,  Charles  B. 
Cole,  Geo.  E. 
Cole,  Granrille. 
*Cole,  Wm.  J. 
♦Chollar,  H.  A. 
Cooney,  Andrew. 
Cosgrove,  Iiewis. 
Coyle,  Patrick. 
Cummings,  Jnlius  E. 
Carmody,  John. 
Dexter,  Joseph  \V. 
Donnell,  E.  Mc. 
Duffy,  John  A. 
Dngan,  Michael. 
Duflee,  Owen. 
Daley,  James. 
Eames,  A.  M. 
Engley,  E. 
•Engley,  H.  M. 
FarriB,  Daniel  P. 
Finchon,  Thomas. 
Fitch,  George  Otis. 
Fitch,  H.  N. 
Fitz  Gerald,  W. 
Fil7.  Simons,  A.  T. 
Fuller,  Clifford. 
♦Garside,  Andrew  J. 
Gibney,  Luke  P. 
Gibson,  H.  0. 
Gifford,  Jos.  II. 
Graham,  Henry  H, 
Guild,  Oliver  A. 
Haekell,  Abner  H. 
Hall,  Chandler. 
Hall,  George. 
Hall,  Stephen. 
Hamilton,  Thomas. 
*Hayden,  Frank. 
♦Haydon,  Walter. 
Hayward,  H.  C. 
♦Highland,  T. 
Hill,  Ezra  J. 
Hill.  Reuben. 
Hinchclifr.J. 
Hollis.  A.  J. 
Holroyd,  Goo.  H. 
Horton,  Andrew  J. 


Kenness,  J. 
Keinnay,  Jan]es  H. 
Kelly,  J. 

Kingston,  Harrison. 
Kinny,  Geo.  VV. 
Kernes,  Peter. 
I<ackey,  Eugene. 
Lackey,  Saml.  W. 
Legge,  Geo,  W. 
*Legge,  Henry  H. 
Lynch,  James. 
Mag«e,  John  A. 
Mahony,  J.  F. 
McArthnr,  W.  S. 
McArthur,  Walter. 
♦Metcalf,  .\.B. 
Metcalf,  Wm.  H. 
Minott,  Franklin. 
Blinott,  William  Henry. 
Morrisey,  John. 
*Mowry,  Arnold, 
Mulligan,  James. 
Murdock,  Walter  L. 
Ulurpliy,  J. 
Norbery,  Frank. 
OIney,  Edward. 
O'SuIlivan,  James. 
Rawson,  Chae.  C. 
Rawson,  Orrin  F. 
Reed,  James, 
Reed,  Levi. 

Richardson,  Dexter  F. 
Russell,  James  F. 
Ryan,  Edward. 
Ryan,  Wm, 
Ryder,  James. 
Rngg,  Chaa.  H. 
♦Sabin,  Richard  M. 
Sawyer,  Millard  W. 
Scarborough,  Elias. 
Schotield,  Ed. 
Seagrave,  Charles  S. 
Seagrave,  Frank  B. 
Seagrave,  Jaraes  E. 
Seagrave,  Geo.  L. 
Seagrave,  Lawsou  A. 
Smith,  Farnum. 
Salmon,  Hugh. 
Seagrave,  A.  M. 
Seagrave,  Wm.  H. 
Seagrave,  Orville  B. 
Searles,  Andrew  J. 
Sbeehan,  Napoleon  T. 
Sherman,  Albert  A. 
Sprague,  Geo.  W. 
Smith,  Chas.  M. 
Smith,  James. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  Samuel  W. 
Smith,  S. 
Taa,  Albert. 
Taft,  Frank  M. 
Taft,  Henry  L. 
Taft,  Isaac  D. 
Taft,  James. 
Thompson,  Chaa,  H. 
Thompson,  Eli  D. 
Thompson,  Geo. 
Thompson,  Saml.  0. 
Toomay,  Farrell. 
Vibberlfl,  Geo.  L. 
Vets,  John, 
Wilber,  Daniel. 
Wilher,  Joseph  H. 
Wilcox,  Noah. 
Wilson,  (^harles. 
Wilson,  Hiram. 


Horton,  Henry  C. 
Horton,  Jerome. 
Howard,  Charles  I 
Howard,  W.  C. 
Hall,  Benj.  F. 
Hall.  Hezekiah. 
Johnson,  Albro  A 


Wheeler,  Chas.  E.  L. 
White,  Addison  R. 
Whitmore,  Hannibal. 
Wood,  William. 
Whitcomb,  John, 
Wright,  Edward  B. 


All  honor,  then,  to  him  whme  humble  name 
Is  here  emblazoned  on  the  rolls  of  fame. 
Ages  to  come,  and  children  yet  to  be, 
Inheriting  our  priceless  liberty, 
Shall  sound  the  praises  of  these  boys  in  blue. 
Who  bravely  fought,  to  self  and  country  true  ; 
Of  these  brave  men  who  stand  recorded  here, 
All  future  times  in  history  shall  hear. 
And  bless  their  memories  with  a  sacred  tear. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

UXBRI DGE— ( Cou  tinned. ) 

Miscellaneous — Representatives  to  Congress. — In 
1820  and  1822  Benjamin  Adams  was  elected  Repre- 
sentative to  Congie-is  and  served  his  district  and 
State  with  great  fidelity  and  ability.  He  is  the  only 
citizen  of  Uxbridge  who  ever  had  the  honor  of  a  seat 
in  Congress. 

The  Representatives  to  the  General  Court  since  1750 
have  been  as  follows  :  Daniel  Read,  ly.S."^ ;  Nicholas 
Bayliss,  1758;  Solomon  Wood,  1760-62;  Ezekial 
Wood,  1766-71 ;  Joseph  Read,  1772,  '74 ;  Abner  Raw- 
son,  1775,  '76;  Joseph  Read,  1777;  Nathan  Tyler, 
1778-80;  Nicholas  Baylies,  1781 ;  Bezaleel  Taft,  1783  ; 
Seth  Read,  1784-86;  Samuel  Willard,  1787  ;  Nathan 
Tyler,  1789-91;  Bezaleel  Taft,  1794-97,  and  1802-4; 
Joseph  Richardson,  1805;  Bezaleel  Taft,  1806;  Peter 
Farnum,  1808;  Benjamin  Adams,  1809-13;  Samuel 
Read,  1814;  Daniel  C.arjtenter,  1815;  Samuel  Read 
and  John  Capron,  1816;  Samuel  Read  and  Bezaleel 
Taft,  1817, '18;  Samuel  Read  and  Daniel  Carpenter, 
1819 ;  Samuel  Read  and  Bezaleel  Taft,  1820 ;  Bezaleel 
Tiift,  Jr.,  1821-23;  Joseph  Thayer,  1824, '26  ;  Beza- 
leel Taft,  Jr.  (Senator),  1828;  Joseph  Thayer  and 
Daniel  Carpenter,  1829 ;  Samuel  Read  and  George 
Willard,  1830,  '31  ;  Samuel  Read  and  Joseph  Th.ayer, 
1832 ;  Effingham  L.  Capron  and  Joseph  Thayer,  1833 ; 
Joseph  Day  and  Samuel  Read,  1834  ;  John  W.  Ca- 
pron and  George  Willard,  1835, '36;  John  Carpenter 
and  Ellery  Hollirook,  1837;  Asa  Th.ayer  and  Samuel 
Read,  1838;  P'rancis  Deane,  Jr.,  and  Gideon  Mowry, 
1839;  Jonathan  F.  South  wick,  1840  ;  Otis  Wilcox, 
1841:  Chandler  Taft,  1842;  Henry  Chapin,  1844; 
Moses  Taft,  1845  ;  Cyrus  G.  Wood,  18.54;  Charles  E. 
Taft,  1855;  Jiicob  Taft,  1856;  Samuel  W.Scott,  1857; 
Joshua  Garside,  1858;  Scott  Seagrave,  1859;  Newell 
Tyler,  1860;  William  C.  Capron,  1861 ;  Scott  Sea- 
grave, 1863;  R.  1).  Burr,  1865;  Harrison  C.  Whit- 
more and  A.  A.  Sherman,  1870 ;  Charles  A.  Wheelock, 
(Senator),  1869,  '70;  George  W.  Hobbs,  1871,  '72; 
George  W.  Taft,  1873;  Charles  C.  Capron,  1875  ;  Za- 
dok  A.  Taft,  1877;  Charles  E.  Seagrave,  1881  ;  James 
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Daley,  1SS3  ;  Michael  Reilly  (lid)  \XSr>;  Daniel  W. 
Taft,  1S87;  Silas  M.  U'heelock  (Senator),  1S87,  '88. 
During  the  ne.xt  decade  U.xbridge  will  be  repreiented 
only  every  third  year. 

Post-nfficea. — The  first  post-office  in  U.xbridgc  was 
established  in  the  village  of  Ironstone,  then  the  largest 
village  ill  the  town.  In  ISUI  an  office  was  established 
in  North  U.\bridge,  in  the  hoii.se  of  Samuel  Head,  on 
the  Boston  and  Hartlord  tiirn|iikc,  whore  it  remained 
until  18.')l',  when  it  was  removed  to  Hogerson's  Village, 
near  the  Mills,  where  it  remained  until  188.'i,  when  it 
was  removed  to  Chase'.-i  Corner,  near  its  original  loca- 
tion. 

The  postmasters  of  this  office  have  been  .'^amuel 
Read,  George  .■Vd.ams,  C.  K.  Whitin,  A.  S.  Sweet  and 
H.  C.  Chase,  the  present  incumbent.  This  office  ac- 
commodated for  many  years  the  towns  of  Northbridge 
and  Douglas. 

In  182.')  a  post-office  was  established  at  the  Centre 
Village,  in  the  brick  store  then  owned  by  the  Messrs. 
Capron.     John  \V.  Carpenter  was  the  first  postmsister, 
and  his  successors  have  been  Sullivan,  Tiiayer,  Thomas  , 
Aldrich,  R.  D.  Mowry,  Charles   1$.   Kawson,  Charles 
A.  Taft  and    Henry  S.  Farnum,  the  present  incum- 
bent.    This  office  is  now  the  principal  |>ost-office  in  ' 
the  town  and  pays  its  postmaster  an  annual  salary  of  \ 
about  twelve  hundred  dollars,  an  increase  of  about 
four  hundred  dollars  in  the  last  eight  years. 

In  1H72  a  DUtrici  Court  for  I'.xbridge,  Hlackstone, 
Northbridge  and  Douglas  was  established  for  civil  and 
criminal  business,  having  jurisdiction  of  all  civil 
actions,  when  the  ml  damnum  in  the  writ  does  not 
e.Kceed  three  hundred  dollars.  Court  is  held  every 
week-day  alternately  in  I'xbridge  and  Ulackstone  ; 
on  Mondays  for  civil  business  in  Blackstone  and  on 
Saturdays  for  civil  business  in  U.xbridge.  A.  A.  Put 
nam,  Esq.,  was  appointed  justice  of  the  court  and 
still  presides  over  it.  The  associate  justices  are  Fran- 
cis N.  Thayer,  K.sq.,  of  Blackstone,  and  W.  J.  Taft, 
Esq.,  of  Mendon,  the  latter  gentleman  having  an 
office  in  U.xbridge. 

The    members    of  the  legal  profession   who   have  : 
resided  in  the  town  and  assisted  in   building  up  its 
prosperity  are  as  follows  : 

Nathan  Tyler,  Benjamin  .Vdams,  Bezaleel  Taft,  ,Ir., 
George  Wheaton,  Joseph  Thayer,  Francis  Deane, 
Henry  Chapin,  Lucius  B.  Boynton,  George  S.  Taft, 
fieorce  W.  Hobbs,  Frederic  B.  Deane,  George  F. 
Bancroft,  A.  A.  Tutnain,  O.  B.  I'ond,  George  S.  Taft  | 
(2d).  j 

Uxbridge  has  also  had  good  reason  to  lie  proud  of  , 
its  medical  profession,  for  iU  physicians  have  been 
uniformly  men  of  skill  and  excellent  character,  who 
have  done  much  for  the  health  ami  prosperity  of  the 
town.  Among  them  are  the  honored  names  of  Dr. 
Wood,  the  first  physician  to  settle  in  the  town  ;  Dr. 
Samuel  Willard,  Dr.  George  Willard,  Dr.  Augustus 
C.  Taft,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  Dr.  J.  \V. 
Robbins,  Dr.  J.  M.  Jlacomber,  Dr.  Chauncey  A. 
12 


Wilco.x,  Dr.  Wm.  L.  .lolins.m.  Dr.  1..  D.  White,  Dr. 
W.  Ij.  Sanders  and  Dr.  Beiij.  Joslyn.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Fuller  and  Dr.  F.  .1.  I'artridge  have  recently  moved 
into  town.  It  would  be  a  pleiLsing  task  to  write  the 
biographies  of  many  of  tlie.se  professional  lal>oren<  of 
both  the  professioiLs,  but  the  space  allotted  to  Ux- 
bridge in  the  history  of  the  county  peremptorily  de- 
mands brevity  and  condensation  ;  so  their  many 
friends  "must  take  the  will  for  the  deed." 

yewspapers,  etc. — The  first  and  only  newsjiaper 
published  in  Uxbridge  was  started  by  Geo.  W.  Spen- 
cer, a  printer  who  had  formerly  published  the 
Douglas  Hernlil  and  conducted  a  small  job-printing 
office  in  East  Douglas.  Mr.  Spencer,  believing  Ux- 
bridge a  belter  field  for  his  labors  in  the  newpaporial 
line,  removed  his  presses  and  type  to  this  town,  and 
in  .\iigust,  1872,  issued  the  first  number  of  his  i>aper, 
which  he  called  Tlic  Worcistrr  South  thmpendium, 
Spencer  Bros.,  proprietors.  The  firm  consisted  of 
Geo.  W.  Spencer  aii<l  Charles  A.  W.  Spencer,  the 
elder  brother  being  the  editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  paper,  while  the  younger  took  charge  of  the  job- 
printing,  which  soon  grew  to  (|uite  a  business.  The 
paper  was  a  well-edited,  spicy  little  weekly.  Repub- 
lican in  politics  and  progressive  in  its  ethics.  In 
1877  C.  A.  W.  Spencer  retired  from  the  firm  and  Mr. 
L.  H.  Balcome  suceeded  him  ;  the  firm  then  became 
Spencer  &  Balcome.  In  l.'-'70  Mr.  Balcome  bought 
out  his  partner  and  became  and  has  since  been  sole 
proprietor.  In  July,  1880,  Mr.  Balcome  finding  the 
old  name  too  long  and  desiring  to  make  his  paper  still 
more  a  local  organ,  changed  the  name  of  his  publica- 
tion to  Tlie  Vxliriiiije  Compnidium — which  name  it 
still  retains — and  was  issued  as  an  eight-page  paper. 
For  several  years  Mr.  C.  W.  Greene  wa.s  the  editor, 
but  Mr.  Balcome  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  sole 
editor  and  manager,  and,  with  a  good  corps  of  re- 
porters to  gather  up  the  news,  would  have  the  credit 
of  publishing  a  good  country  weekly.  The  old 
presses  used  by  Spencer  Bros,  have  been  thrown  out 
and  new  power-presses  run  by  steam-power  have  been 
substituted.  One  of  the  busiest  places  now  to  be 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Compendium 
office.  If  the  increasing  business  of  the  office  will 
warrant  it,  The  Daily  Compendium  will  at  no  distant 
day  be  welcomed  in  every  household. 

The  Uxliridije  Water  Coinpani/  was  incorporated  in 
1881,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants 
of  Uxbridge  with  pure  water  for  domestic  purposes. 
Its  reservoirs,  on  Lawler  Hill,  are  fed  by  springs,  and 
will  contain  half  a  million  gallons.  Pipes  are  laid 
through  the  principal  streets,  and  the  water  supply 
is  excellent  and  sufficient.  A  number  of  hydrants 
placed  at  convenient  distances  furnish  adequate  pro- 
tection against  damage  by  fire,  and  the  company  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  its  service  to  the  public. 

T/te  Judion  Memorial. — In  the  year  1869  Deacon 
Willard  Judson,  an  esteemed  citizen  of  the  town, 
and  a  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Judson,  formerly  pastor  of 
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the  Orthodox  Church,  desiring  to  manifest  his  great 
interest  in  the  town  in  a  quiet,  unassuming  manner, 
instructed  his  attorney,  Geo.  W.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  to  pur- 
chase of  the  Howard  Watch  and  Clock  Company,  of 
Boston,  one  of  its  best  tower  clocks,  and  ask  the 
town,  at  its  annual  meeting,  then  soon  to  be 
held,  to  accept  the  same,  as  a  gift  from  one  who  pre- 
ferred that  his  name  should  not  be  made  known  until 
after  his  decease,  imposing  as  the  only  condition 
that  the  town  should  keep  the  clock  in  running  or- 
der. 

Mr.  Judson  also  desired  that  the  clock  should  be 
placed  upon  the  Unitarian  Church,  as  it  could  be 
seen  more  generally  than  if  placed  elsewhere.  When 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  town,  great  inter- 
est was  manifested  by  the  citizens,  and  the  gift  was 
accepted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  knowing 
ones,  of  course,  knew  who  gave  the  clock,  and  many 
different  gentlemen  were  named,  but  not  a  single 
guesser  guessed  aright.  Mr.  Judson  died  in  May, 
1882,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  his  name  was  pub- 
lished by  his  attorney,  as  the  donor  of  the  clock. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  it  has  faithfully  recorded 
the  passage  of  time,  and  its  resounding  strokes,  upon 
the  sweet-toned  church  bell,  marking  the  hours  as 
they  fly,  serve  to  remind  the  people  ol  their  bene- 
factor, and  call  attention  to  this  unique  memorial  of 
a  public-spirited  citizen. 

Farmers'  Club. — In  the  year  1878  the  farmers  of 
Uxbridge  and  Mendon  formed  a  Farmers'  Club,  and 
gave  annual  exhibitions  forabout  five  years,  when,  the 
Worcester  Southeast  Agricultural  Society,  located  at 
Milford,  having  surrendered  its  charter,  the  Farmers' 
Club  was  discontinued,  and  its  members  applied  for, 
and  received,  a  charter  as  an  agricultural  society,  to 
be  located  at  Uxbridge,  under  the  name  of  the 
Blackstone  Valley  Agricultural  Society. 

The  new  society  purchased  extensive  grounds,  and 
erected  cattle-sheds  and  pens,  and  built  a  track  for 
the  trial  of  farm  and  family  carriage  horses  only, 
horse-racing  for  imrscs  being  expressly  prohibited. 

It  has  started  out  with  the  intention  of  being  a 
farmers',  and  not  a  jockeys'  society;  and  thus  far  has 
proved  by  its  success  the  wisdom  of  its  plans. 

The  fame  of  its  fairs,  and  exhibitions  of  cattle, 
second  to  none  in  the  State,  calls  to  its  annual  exhi- 
bitions the  best  flocks  and  herds  in  the  county,  and 
so  great  is  the  demand  for  space  that  new  sheds  and 
pens  must  soon  be  erected.  The  fall  exhibition  is 
always  exceptionally  fine,  and  attracts  great  crowds 
of  visitors.  It  is  an  institution  of  which  the  farmers 
of  the  Blackstone  Valley  may  well  be  proud. 

No  other  town,  of  the  size  and  population  of 
Uxbridge,  had  been  more  successful  in  bringing  up 
a  large  number  of  active  and  energetic  business  men 
than  this.  Of  those  who  have  loft  behind  them 
pleasant  memories,  I  may  name  the  following  :  John 
Capron,  Daniel  Day,  Ananias  (lilibrd,  Jonathan 
Whipple,  Samuel   Kead,  Ephraim   Spring,   Alpheus 


Bayliss,  Frederick  Taft,  Eastman  Taft,  Jerry  Wheel- 
ock,  Amariah  Chapin,  Jonathan  Gregory,  Abiel 
Jaques,  George  Willard,  Deacon  Daniel  Payne, 
Adolphus  Spring,  Daniel  Carpenter,  Cato  Willard, 
Daniel  Farnum,  Peter  White,  Manley  Scott,  Bezaleel 
Taft,  Joseph  Thayer,  Orsmus  Taft,  Willard  Judson 
and  numerous  members  of  the  families  of  Taft, 
Thayer,  Seagrave,  Spring,  Wood,  Farnum,  Thomp- 
son, Williams,  Wheelock,  Sayles  and  others,  whose 
names  are  household  words.  Uxbridge  has  also  sent 
such  men  as  Stephen  C.  Greene,  Josiah,  Royal  and 
Amory  Chapin,  Jacob,  Josiah,  Edward  and  Geo.  W. 
Seagrave,  John,  Paul,  Peter,  Moses  and  Welcome 
Farnum,  Sylvanus  Holbrook,  Effingham  L.  Capron, 
Asa  Newell,  Joseph  Carpenter,  Daniel  Day,  Royal 
C.  Taft  (now  Governor  of  Rhode  Island),  Caleb 
Farnum,  David  F.  and  Cyrus  G.  Wood,  Geo.  T. 
Murdock,  Stephen  and  Jason  Emerson,  Newell 
Tyler,  Daniel  Seagrave,  Dr.  William  Bayliss,  Nicho- 
las Bayliss,  Willard  Preston,  D.D.  and  a  host  of 
others  whose  names  are  preminent  in  the  professional 
and  commercial  world,  and  who  are  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  children  of  Uxbridge  to  the 
manor  born. 

There  are  larger  and  older  towns  in  Worcester 
County  than  Uxbridge,  but  there  are  none  more 
beautiful,  healthy  and  delighful  to  live  in  than  this. 

With  no  debt,  and  light  taxes,  with  pleasant, 
sociable  neighbors  and  townspeople ;  with  fine 
churches,  excellent  schools,  no  license  and  high 
morality,  surely  we  may  be  pardoned  for  the  pride 
we  take  in  claiming  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
Worcester  County  towns. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


MOSES  TAFT. 

Moses  Taft,  who  is  well  known  as  having  been,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolens,  was  born  in  Uxbridge, 
Mass.,  January  26,  1812,  near  where  Daniel  Day,  in 
1810,  built  the  first  woolen-mill  in  this  town. 

His  father,  Luke  Taft,  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Robert  Taft,  the  Puritan  ancestor,  who  came  from 
England  and  settled  in  Mendon,  Mass.,  about  1C80, 
was  born  in  Uxbridge  June  .3,  1783,  and  was  brought 
up  as,  and  followed  the  occupation  of,  a  farmer  till 
about  1816,  when,  probably  attracted  by  the  hum  of 
the  spindle  and  the  thud  of  the  loom  of  the  near- 
by Day  Mill,  he  was  led  to  procure  a  jenny  of  twenty 
spindles  and  a  hand-loom  (there  were  no  others  at  that 
time),  which  he  set  up  in  his  house  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  satinets. 

This  machinery  in  the  house  gave  Moses,  at  an 
early  age,  an  opportunity  to  observe  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacturing,   and,  at   the  age   of  seven 
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years,  wa.s  given  his  first  worlc  in  the  liusiness, — that 
of  wimliiif;  l)obl)ins  for  the  weaver.  This  was  the 
extent  of  iiis  nianufaeturing  experienee  till  his  father, 
in  1821,  hireJ  room  and  power  in  tlie  Day  Mill,  when 
he  was  iiiflucted  into  the  mysteries  of  piecing  rolls 
and  tending  carding-niachines. 

In  1824  his  father  bonght  a  \vater-i>ower  on  the 
West  River,  with  land  suitable  for  factory,  dwellings 
and  other  necessary  buildings,  and  built  bis  dam  and 
canal  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  and  his  factory  the 
next  year.  The  factory  was  put  into  operation  in  the 
fall  of  1825,  with  two  sets  of  cards  and  twenty  power- 
looms, — tlie  goods  made  being  satinets. 

Moses  was  here  emjJoyed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments suitable  to  his  age,  attending  the  usual  short 
terms  of  the  winter  schools,  with  an  occasional  term 
in  the  academy  in  this  town,  till  1827,  when  he  re- 
ceived tiie  advantage  of  a  term  at  the  Friends'  School, 
then  a  popular  school,  in  Boltou,  Mass.,  of  which 
Thomas  Fry  was  the  instructor. 

The  few  advantages  the  district  scho(ds  allbrded 
with  those  named  above,  together  with  the  applica- 
tion made  by  him  to  obtain  an  education,  and  the 
practical  advantages  received  in  the  business  life  he 
followed  in  his  younger  days,  has  enabled  him  to  dis- 
charge, iu  an  erticient  and  highly  satisfactory  manner, 
most  important  duties,  as  will  be  seen  as  the  narrative 
proceeds. 

On  his  return  from  Bolton  he  again  took  liis  place 
in  the  mill  till  the  spring  of  1829,  when  he  took  up 
the  occupation  of  clerk  in  the  store  of  .John  Capron 
i"i  Sons.  The  business  of  that  company  having  been 
closed  up  by  failure,  Moses  returned  to  his  home,  ami 
entered  at  once  upon  the  business  of  manufacturing 
in  his  father's  mill, — making  himself  expert  in  every 
department,  from  the  ability  to  make  a  proi)er  se- 
lection of  stock  for  the  goods  that  were  to  be  made, 
to  the  putting  up  the  finished  goods  for  market. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  competent  to  take 
full  charge  of  the  mill,  after  which  time  his  father 
devoted  his  time  principally  to  his  farm  and  other 
business  interests. 

In  18S7  Mr.  Tail  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
father  and  brother-in-law,  Caleb  T.  C'hapin,  under 
the  style  of  "  The  East  River  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany." 

From  this  time  Luke  Taft  practically  left  the 
business  of  manul'acluring  -simply  holding  his  estate 
and  giving  his  sons  the  advantage  of  his  advice  ami 
credit. 

If  any  manufacturer  remembers  as  far  back  as  1837, 
it  will  be  with  almost  a  shudder,  as  it  comes  back  to 
him,  as  to  how  he  lived  through  that  year  of  trial 
and  failure  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  yet  contrived  to 
pay  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  all  bis  bills. 

This  company,  though  severely  tried,  as  every  one 
was  in  that  year  from  the  integrity  of  its  mem- 
bers, never  compromised  any  of  its  debts,  but  paid  in 
full  all  claims  against  it. 


In  1840  Luke  Tafl  sold  ouc-liall  ol  bi-  manulactur- 
ing  real  estate  and  power  to  .1.  Whedock  fc  Son,  and 
retired  entirely  from  the  risks  and  cares  incident  to 
manufacturing, — his  son,  .Moses,  taking  the  other 
half  of  the  property  and  machinery, — .Mr.  Caleb  T. 
("hapin  giving  up  his  interest  in  the  "  East  Uiver 
Manufacturing  Company,"  and  taking  the  supcrin- 
tendency  of  a  cotton-mill  in  Northliridge. 

From  this  time  (lS4i))  till  .Vpril,  184(>,  Moses  Taft 
ran  his  half  of  the  mill  succes-ifully.  Xi  this  liLst 
period  he  sold  his  share  of  the  estate  ami  machinery 
to  C.  A.  &  S.  M.  Wheelock. 

Soon  after  the  sale  to  C.  A.  &  S.  M.  Wheelock,  he, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Scott,  who  had  been 
in  his  employment  several  years,  hired  a  mill  in  I!ur- 
rillville,  II.  I.,  where  the  present  Mohegan  Mill 
stands,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  .satinets, 
under  the  style  of  Taft  &  Scott,  which  continued  till 
the  burning  of  the  mill,  in  the  winter  of  lS4y-"iO, 
when  the  business  of  this  firm  was  closed  up  and  the 
firm  di.s.solved. 

In  1840  he  entered  into  partnership  with  James  W. 
Day,  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Day,  the  pioneer  woolen 
manufacturer  of  Uxbridge,  under  the  style  of  Taft  & 
Day,  and  hired  the  Capron  Mill,  in  this  town,  and 
commenced  there  the  manufacture  of  satinets. 

Afterafew  years'  successful  business  in  the  C'apron 
Mill,  Deacon  Wni.  C.  Capron  became  a  partner,  when 
the  firm  took  the  style  of  Tail,  Day  it  Co.,  which  was 
shortly  changed  to  Taft  it  Capron  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Day  from  the  company. 

The  firm  of  Taft  it  t 'apron  continued  till  about  1862, 
when  the  business  and  unexpired  lease  of  the  mill 
wiis  sold  to  Messrs.  K.  &  J.  Taft,  and  the  firm  of  Tafl 
&  Capron  was  dissolved. 

Before  selling  his  interest  in  the  factory  built  by 
his  father  to  C.  A.  &  S.  M.  Wlieelock,  Mr!  Taft  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  factory  on  the  west 
side  of  (be  Blackstonc  River,  above  the  dam  of  the 
"  Uxbridge  Woolen  Company." 

To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  all  the  in- 
terest of  the  "  Blackstone  Canal  Company,"  in  water 
and  canal  together,  with  a  release  from  each  individual 
owner  on  the  river  of  the  right  todivcrt  the  water  and 
to  procure  all  necessary  land  for  the  erection  of  fac- 
tory, tenements  and  other  conveniences  rei^uired  for 
such  an  establishment. 

Having  obtained  all  the  necessary  titles  and  re- 
leases to  the  estate  in  isr)2,  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  mill,  which  was  built  the  following  year,  with 
tenements  and  other  necessary  buildings. 

This  mill,  which  was  known  for  some  thirty  years 
as  the  "Central  Woolen  .Mill,"  was  leased  first  to 
Messrs.  Southwick  it  Sayles,  till  lX-'>0,  then  to  Messrs. 
Bradford,  Taft  it  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  lS(i.j  .Mr.  Taft  sold  his  "  Central  Mill  "  estate  to 
Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Taft,  who,  in  1SS3,  sold  the  property 
to  the  "  Calumet  Woolen  Company,"  a  corporation 
that  now  holds  the  estate. 
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Since  retiring  from  the  "  Capron  Mill  "  Mr.  Tafit 
has  been,  and  now  is,  interested  in  several  woolen- 
mills,  nameh' — the  "  Caryville  Mill,"  in  Bellingham, 
Mass.,  with  seven  sets  of  machinery  ;  the  "  Douglas 
Woolen  Mill,"  in  East  Douglas,  Mass.,  with  five  sets 
of  machinery;  the  "  Chattanooga  Mill,"  in  Ashland, 
Miiss.,  with  five  sets  of  machinery  ;  besides  an  inter- 
est in  the  "  Putnam  Woolen  Company,"  in  Putnam^ 
Conn.,  and  the  "Calumet  Woolen  Company,"  in  this 
town. 

Not  alone  as  a  manufacturer  has  Mr.  Taft  been 
known.  Since  1865  he  has  been  president  of  the 
"  Blackstone  National  Bank  of  Uxbridge,  Mass.,"  be- 
sides being  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors  for 
several  years  previous  to  that  date.  He  has  also  been 
president  of  the  "  Uxbridge  Savings  Bank  "  from  its 
organization,  in  1870. 

Nor  has  he  been  negligent  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
or  failed  to  receive  the  confidence  and  honors  in  the 
gift  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  having  been  elected  and 
served  several  years  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the 
town  and  as  chairman  of  the  board.  In  1845  he  rep- 
resented the  town  in  the  General  Court  for  that  year_ 
He  has  served  "  Uxbridge  Lodge,  No.  120, 1.  O.  0.  F.," 
some  fifteen  years  as  its  treasurer. 

In  the  parish  of  the  "  First  Congregational  Soci- 
ety "  he  has  often  been  called  upon  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  various  committees  and  to  assist  in  matters 
of  great  importance. 

In  all  the  affairs  of  business  life,  in  all  the  various 
duties  of  social  life,  as  citizen,  as  neighbor,  as  friend, 
he  has  been  conscientious,  faithful  and  considerate 
helping  where  help  has  been  needed,  and  giving  good 
advice  where  advice  wiis  the  best  thing  to  give. 

When  Moses  Taft  is  withdrawn  (may  it  be  long  be- 
fore it  shall  be!)  from  the  business  and  duties  of  life,  it 
may  be  truly  said  a  man  will  be  missed. 


.JERRY   WHEELOCK. 

Jerry  Wheelock,  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1784,  was  well  known  in  this  vicinity  (Ux- 
bridge, Worcester  County,  Mass.)  as  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  both  as  a  builder  and  operator  of  vvoolen 
machinery  in  the  early  days  of  woolen  manufac- 
turing. 

He  was  of  the  sixtii  generation  from  the  original 
immigrant  of  the  race,  Ralph  Wheelock,  who  was 
born  in  Shropshire,  England,  in  1600.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  a  dissenting 
preacher,  and  came  from  England  in  1637,  when  the 
tide  of  persecution  ran  highest.  After  remaining  in 
Watertown  one  year,  he  removed  to  Dedham  at  the 
time  of  its  settlement,  and  was  active  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  church  there  ;  was  a  freeman  in  1639. 
He  was  the  founder  of  Medfield,  which  was  set  off 
from  Dedham  in  1650,  and  received  the  first  grant  of 
a  house-lot  in  that  town. 

Simeon  Wheelock,  the  father  of  Jerry,  was  born  in 


1741  in  Mendon,  Mass.  The  first  we  hear  of  Simeon 
is  on  a  memorandum  book  kept  by  him  as  an  orderly 
at  "  Crown  Point,  dated  Aug.  4,  1760  ;  then  under  the 
command  of  Christopher  Harris,  Colonel  of  the  R.  I. 
Regiment." 

He  came  to  Uxbridge  probably  in  1763,  a-s  he  ap- 
pears in  the  registry  November  28,  1763,  as  declaring 
intention  of  marriage  with  Miss  Deborah  Thayer,  of 
Mendon, 

He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  bought  the 
land  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Royal  Jefferson  and 
others,  a  little  north  of  the  "  First  Congregational  So- 
ciety's Meeting-house,"  of  John  Harwood  in  1768, 
and  built  the  house  now  staoding  there,  and  where 
most  of  his  children  were  born.  His  blacksmith- 
shop  is  said  to  have  stood  opposite  his  house,  and 
about  where  the  academy  building  now  stands. 
He  was  town  clerk  of  Uxbridge  from  1773-77,  and 
was  also  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

He  joined  the  government  forces  in  suppressing 
the  Shays'  Rebellion,  and  died  at  Springfield  in  con- 
sequence of  injuries  received  from  a  fall  on  the  ice 
in  descending  Arsenal  Hill,  leaving  a  widow  and 
eight  children ;  Jerry,  the  youngest,  being  in  the 
third  year  of  his  age. 

The  family  was  left  in  somewhat  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  the  father 
had  sold  his  estate  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
bought  a  place  some  three  miles  away,  which,  after 
his  death,  was  found  to  be  mortgaged ;  and  to  save 
what  had  already  been  paid,  nearly  as  much  more 
was  paid  by  the  widow. 

At  this  time  it  is  evident  that  Jerry,  at  the  age  of 
a  little  more  than  two  years,  was  left  to  the  care  of  a 
mother  in  straitened  circumstances,  with  other  chil- 
dren of  tender  age,  who  were  likewise  dependent  on 
the  same  over-burdened  care. 

We,  whose  children  find  everywhere  the  best  ap- 
pliances for  obtaining  an  education,  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  a  time  when  the  best  means  for  obtaining 
any  education  was  to  lie  on  the  hearth  before  a  fire 
of  blazing  pine-knots  with  such  books  as  those 
times  afforded ;  or,  when  attending  the  schools  of 
that  day  for  the  short  time  they  were  kept,  to  be  told 

"  You  must  give  up  your  seat  to .     You  pay 

nothing  for  your  schooling,  and  he  pays." 

After  a  discussion  in  a  town-meeting  on  the  subject 
of  appropriating  money  for  educational  purposes,  in 
which  the  writer  took  a  part,  his  father  said  to  him, 
and  with  more  feeling  than  he  ever  saw  him  manifest 
on  any  other  occasion :  "  Charles,  I  never  want  any 
child  told  as  I  have  been — '  You  pay  nothing  for 
your  schooling,  therefore  you  must  give  your  seat  to 
,  who  pays.'  " 

His  education,  and  it  was  good  for  the  times,  must 
have  been  principally  obtained  from  his  mother,  who, 
from  papers  in  my  possession  of  her  preparation, 
must  have  had  a  superior  education  for  a  woman  of 
those  times. 
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At  a  siiilablo  u'^a  he  k'iiriied  the  trade  of  a  "Set  ] 
workman,"  a  trade  now  made  eiitirely  olnvlele  by  the 
lar{;e  factories  that  by  power  machiiies  turn  out  hun- 
dreds ot'eedar  jiails  and  Uibs  daily. 

lie  next  tooli  up  tlie  trade  of  turner,  and  made 
bubbinti  and  spools  for  John  Slater.  Afterwards  he 
loolc  up  the  business  of  chair-making,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  several  years. 

In  ISIO  Daniel  Day  built  the  first  woolen-mill  in 
this  vicinity.  The  first  machinery  was  put  into  the 
mill  in  1811. 

Jerry  Wheelock  having  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Day,  became  a  member  of  the  manufac- 
turiiij;  (inn  of  Daniel  Day  &  Uo.  Having  natural 
tiislc  for  mechanics  and  tact  in  the  management  of 
machinery,  after  a  few  years  he  left  the  company  and 
went  into  the  employment  of  Artenias  Dryden,  Jr.,  of 
Holden,  Mas-s.,  who  was  then,  and  for  many  years 
al'ler,  noted  as  a  builder  of  woolen-carding  machines, 
and  was  engaged,  principally,  in  setting  up  and  put- 
ting into  operation  machines  of  his  make  in  various 
places,  and  was  setting  up  machinery  in  Falmouth, 
Ma<s.,  in  1814,  during  its  bombardment  by  the  British 
sbip-of  war  "Nimrod." 

In  1814  the  association — afterwards  incorporated — 
known  as  the  "  Kivulet  Manufacturing  Company" 
was  formed.  Jerry  Wheelock  became  a  member  of 
the  a-sociation,  and  was  the  mechanical  manager 
and  superintendent  of  the  mill  till  the  spring  of 
liSl'.l,  when  he  gave  up  the  place  and  returned 
to  his  old  home  and  immediately  commenced  the 
building  of  woolen  machinery. 

This  business  he  continued  till  1834.  He  was  well 
known,  not  only  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  but  in 
p.irts  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  the  east- 
ern part  of  New  York,  as  a  thorough  workman  and 
as  making  great  improvement  in  the  machinery 
be  built,  both  in  its  workmanship  and  in  the  ease 
and  perfection  of  its  operation. 

In  1834  he  abandoned  the  building  of  machin- 
ery and  went  into  manufacturing  in  company  with 
his  sons,  which  be  continued  till  184(),  when  he 
retired  from  active  business. 

.Scrict  integrity  and  the  most  perfect  workman- 
ship possible  with  the  means  possessed  for  doing 
work,  it  is  believed,  are  the  characteristics  that 
would  be  ascribed  to  him  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  him. 

Of  the  former,  when  advised  by  his  sons  that, 
considering  the  risks  of  business  and  his  age,  it 
was  best  for  him  to  withdraw  from  business,  after 
considering  the  matter  with  regard  to  refiections 
that  might  fall  on  him  in  case  of  failure  of  his 
successors,  he  said  to  the  writer:  "Charles,  I  am 
not  going  to  shirk  any  responsibility  or  have  it 
said  I  left  the  business  to  escape  from  it ;  and  I 
want  you  to  remember  all  my  interest  in  this 
|>roperty  must  be  considered  as  much  at  stake  as 
if  mv  name  stood  as  a  member  of  the  firm." 


Fortunately,  by  good  luck  or  gooil  maniigement,  no 
risk  was  incurred  and  no  call  was  made  upon  his 
property  to  make  good  the  failure  of  his  succeiisors. 

Of  his  workm  inship,  the  greatest  fault  ever  found 
with  it,  was  that  the  unimportant  with  him,  was 
just  as  importatit  as  the  most  imiiortant  in  the 
eyes  of  others ;  and  at  times  many  careless  per- 
sons wcmld  consider  time  thus  spent  to  be  8[>ent 
to  a  useless  purpose. 

Whether,  in  view  of  the  great  iticlination  to  slight 
work  without  regard  to  conse<|uence8  that  may  fol- 
low, this  should  be  written  down  against  him  as  a 
grievous  fault  is  left  for  others  to  judge. 

As  a  citizen  he  was  honored  by  his  townsmen 
with  the  various  municipal  otiices  of  the  town,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  the  same  faith- 
fulness as  he  did  all  other  works. 

As  a  neighbor  he  was  trusted,  respected  and  lovetl. 

As  a  husband  and  father  he  Wiis  not  only  beloved, 
but  was  deserving  of  all  the  love  and  honor  they 
Could  give  him. 

He  died  October  10,  18C1,  after  a  distressing  sick- 
ness of  more  than  five  years,  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  him. 


MI, AS  MANDKV  11.1,1-:  Wll  f.Iil.Of'K. 

Mr.  Wheelock,  well  known  as  a  minufacturer  and 
business  man  for  some  fifty  years,  was  born  in  Ux- 
bridge,  .Mass.,  November  11,  1817,  at  the  time  his 
fither,  Jerry  Wheelock,  was  superintendent  and 
mechanical  agent  of  "The  Rivulet  Manufacturing 
Company."  He  has  always  been  a  resident  of  the 
town  of  his  nativity,  and  never  lived  without  the 
limits  of  the  school  district  of  his  early  boyhood. 

He  early  manifested  an  ability  for  the  management 
of  affairs,  and  whatever  work  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform,  he  wi»s  always  able  to  find  playmates  ready 
to  a-sist  him  in  his  work  while  he  did  the  i)lanning 
and  superintending;  and  it  may  safely  be  said,  and, 
as  his  life  will  show,  this  faculty  has  never  been  lost. 

His  opportunity  for  obtaining  an  education  was 
very  limited.  The  district  school  of  about  ten  weeks 
of  a  male  teacher  in  winter,  and  about  the  same 
length  of  time  of  a  female  teacher  in  summer,  to 
which  was  added  three  or  four  terms  to  a  select  school 
in  this  town,  tauglu  by  young  college  graduates, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  E.  Porter  Dyer,  afterward 
Congregational  minister  in  Shrewsbury,  in  this 
county,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Jewett,  afterward  Prof.  Jewctt, 
librarian  of  " Simithsonian  Institute"  and  of  the 
"  Boston  Public  Library." 

Early  in  lite,  in  his  ninth  year,  he  began  work  in 
a  woolen-mill  at  almost  the  only  work  that  children 
of  that  age  could  be  employed,— piecing  rolls. 

Frotn  that  time  he  has  been  consUntly  connected 
with  woolen  manufacturing  in  some  form, — as  work- 
man in  its  various  branches,  :ls  superintending  in 
some  of  itsdepartmenls.and  jis  manager  and  financier 
of  private  companies  and  corporations,  and  in  having 
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charge  of  the  woolen  department  in  a  commission 
house  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

In  1846  the  business  firm  of  C.  A.  &  S.  M.  Wheelock 
was  formed,  the  business  being  the  manufacture  of 
satinets,  plain  linseysand  tweeds.  This  business  was 
continued  till  1855,  when,  after  making  a  very  consid- 
erable enlargement  of  its  factory  and  putting  in  steam- 
power,  it  entered  upon  the  manufacture  of  fancy  cas- 
simeres,  giving  up  its  other  manufactures.  This  busi- 
ness hasbeen  continued  to  the  present  time,  now  nearly 
forty-three  years,  during  which  time  S.  M.  Wheelock 
has  been  the  general  business  manager  and  financier. 

In  1870  he  bought  the  Harriss  Woolen  Company's 
properly  in  Putnam,  Conn.,  consisting  of  a  factory, 
twelve  sets  of  woolen  machineiy,  water-power,  one- 
fourth  of  theQuinnebaug  River  at  this  point,  together 
with  dwelling-houses  and  other  property. 

This  purchase,  in  connection  with  business  men, 
was  organized  under  an  act  of  incorporation  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  as  "  The 
Putnam  Woolen  Company."  After  an  increase  of 
the  capital  stock  in  1880,  a  second  factory  with  ma- 
chinery power,  one-fourth  of  the  Quinnebaug  houses 
and  other  property,  was  bought  and  added  to  the 
previous  purchase.  S.  M.  Wheelock  was  chosen 
treasurer  of  the  company  and  business  manager, 
which  position  he  maintained  till  the  fall  of  1887, 
when  other  business  occupied  so  much  of  his  atten- 
tion as  to  make  it  expedient  for  him  to  resign  the 
treasurership  of  this  company. 

In  1883  he  purchased  the  Central  Mill  property  in 
this  town,  consisiing  of  factory,  machinery,  power, 
the  whole  of  the  Blackstone  River  at  this  point, 
houses  and  other  property.  A  company  of  business 
men  being  formed  and  incorporated  under  the  general 
corporation  laws  of  Massachusetts  as  the  "Calumet 
Woolen  Company,"  took  the  property,  and  after 
making  extensive  repairs  and  changes  and  additions, 
began  the  manufacture  of  fancy  cassimeres,  S.  M. 
Wheelock  being  the  treasurer  and  principal  manager 
of  the  company. 

In  1886  he  purchased  the  property  known  as  the 
Uxbridge  Woolen  Factory,  which  included  buildings, 
machinery,  power,  the  whole  of  the  Blackstone  River 
at  this  point,  dwelling-houses  and  other  property. 
The  Calumet  Woolen  Company,  after  an  increase  of 
its  capital  stock,  took  this  property,  and  after  making 
very  great  alterations  and  additions,  have  put  it  into 
operation  as  "  The  Hecla  Mill." 

Since  this  last  purchase  and  putting  into  operation 
of  the  Het-la  Mill,  he  has  continued,  as  before,  the 
mmiagement  of  the  Cakimet  Mills,  and  also  the 
Wacautuck  Mills,  by  which  name  the  mills  of  C.  A. 
it  8.  M.  Wheelock  are  known. 

S.  M.  Wheelock  has  manifested  but  little  ambition 
for  political  life,  alihough  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  one  of  tlie  Board  of  Selectmen  of  this  town 
for  some  three  or  four  years,  and  served  on  various 
committees  appointed  lor  temporary  purposes. 


In  1887  his  friends  thought  his  age  and  practical 
ability  fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  ap- 
propriate to  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. 

At  a  Republican  convention  held  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a  candidate  to  represent  the  Second  Wor- 
cester Senatorial  District  in  the  then  ne.xt  (ieneral 
Court  he  received  the  nomination  for  that  position, 
which  was  duly  confirmed  by  his  election  in  Novem- 
ber following  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  by  a 
majority  that  showed  him  and  his  immediate  friends 
that  it  was  not  merely  as  a  partisan  he  owed  his  elec- 
tion, but  for  his  qualities  as  a  man  of  practical  ability. 

He  has  this  year — in  accordance  with  the  general 
rule  of  the  political  parties  in  relation  to  Senators — 
been  again  elected  to  the  same  position  by  a  gratify- 
ing majority. 

It  is  not  as  a  politician  on  which  the  reputation  of 
S.  M.  Wheelock  is  to  stand,  but  as  a  thorough,  prac- 
tical business  man,  for  which  he  early  in  life  mani- 
fested a  striking  ability;  for  stern  integrity  in  busi- 
ness matters,  worth  more  than  millions  obtained  by 
fraud  and  chicanery.  For  more  than  fifty  years  of 
business  life,  during  which  time  revulsions  in  busine>s 
have  been  encountered  that  have  swamped  those  ap- 
parently the  most  strongly  prepared  to  endure  the 
storm,  he  has  been  able  to  fulfill  all  his  engagements, 
never  paying  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  But  in 
doing  this  it  has  sometimes  been  felt  as  a  hardship  to 
be  obliged  to  compete  with  those  who,  after  settling 
their  obligations  for  fifty  per  cent,  or  less,  still  con- 
tinued to  meet  him  in  the  business  mart. 


RICHARD    SAYLES. 

Richard  Sayles  was  born  September  1.3,  1819,  at 
Glocester,  R.  I.,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  State,  in  Providence  County.  Here  he  lived  with 
his  parents,  attending  school  until  eleven  years  old  ; 
he  then  went  to  live  with  a  farmer  a  few  miles  distant 
from  his  home,  receiving  for  the  first  year  a  compen- 
sation of  eleven  dollars  and  board,  and  during  the 
winter  months  a  few  weeks  of  schooling.  Out  of  this 
fum  he  clothed  himself  and  saved  nearly  one-third  of 
it.  He  was  well  liked  by  his  employer  ami  continued 
with  him  on  the  farm  until  si.xteen  years  of  age,  each 
year  receiving  an  advance  in  wages  and  saving  a 
large  part.  At  sixteen  he  left  the  farm  and  entered 
a  grocery -store  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  clerk,  retaining 
the  position  about  five  years.  In  1840  he  came  to 
Uxbridge  and  attended  school  in  the  Old  Academy 
building  for  one  year,  having  earned  and  saved  the 
money  to  pay  his  tuition  while  a  clerk  at  Providence. 
He  was  a  diligent  student,  and,  with  characterisic 
energy  and  industry,  employed  his  tiiut-  in  a  profitable 
manner  outside  of  school  hours:  in  company  with  a 
fellow-student  of  his  own  age,  he  hired  a  piece  of 
land,  from  which  they  raised  a  large  crop  and  dis- 
posed of  it   at  a  profit,  all    the  woik  of  culiivation 
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being  pert'unued  out  uf  school  hours.  At  the  end  of 
\u»  year's  schooling  at  the  Old  Academy  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Uxbriiige  Woolen  Company,  and 
remained  with  them  about  three  years.  He  then 
returneil  to  Providence  and  bought  out  his  former 
employer  in  the  grocery  business,  at  the  corner  of 
Charles  and  Randall  Streets.  The  business  proved 
successful,  and  he  continued  in  it  three  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Uxbridge  again  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  I'xbridge  Woolen  Company  as  book- 
keeper, filling  the  position  some  six  years  with  great 
creilit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
company,  who  oirere<l  him  an  interest  in  their  busi- 
ness to  remain  with  them.  January  1,  1S41I,  while  in 
the  grocery  business,  in  Providence,  he  was  married 
to  Sarah  Eddy  McHride,  who  was  born  at  Bolton, 
Ma.ss.,  October  14,  1S2'2,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
residing  at  Nortlibridge,  .Mass.  Her  parents  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  April  1,  18.')3, 
Jlr.  Sayles  entered  ihe  emidoy  of  Mr.  .Moses  Taft,  of 
Uxbridge,  and  superintended  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Centreville  Woolen-Mill,  now  known  aa 
the  Calumet  Mill,  on  the  completion  of  which,  in  the 
summer  of  18.")3,  he,  in  company  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Israel  M.  Soutliwick,  hired  the  mill,  and, 
under  the  firm-name  of  .'^outhwick  &  Sayles,  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  a  fine  grade  of  fancy 
cassimeres,  which  they  continued  successfully  until 
.Inly  1,  lS.">i».  They  then  sold  out  to  Messrs.  Brad- 
ford, Taft  &  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mr.  Sayles 
remaining  with  the  new  firm  in  the  capacity  of  agent 
and  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Soutliwick  as  master- 
mechanic.  Messrs.  Bradford,  Taft  &  Co.  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Messrs.  Taft,  Weeden  it  Co.  Mr.  Sayles 
remained  with  them  until  January  1,  18i>4.  During 
a  part  of  the  time,  from  July  1,  18')'.>,  to  January  1, 
18t!4, — that  is,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of 
Rebellion, — the  mill  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  fine  grade  of  indigo  blue  goods  for  oflicers'  over- 
coats and  suitings,  all  of  the  product  being  contracted 
direct  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  receiving 
the  highest  commendation.  The  mill  for  a  time  was 
run  day  and  night  upon  this  line  of  goods,  reipiiring 
sixteen  blue  vats  for  the  coloring  of  the  wool.  During 
this  period  of  manufacture  for  the  army  the  duties 
devolving  upon  Mr.  Sayles  were  excessive,  often  re- 
quiring his  i)re.sence  at  the  mill  until  late  at  night  ; 
this  close  application  to  business  proved  too  severe  a 
strain  upon  liim  and  resulted,  January  1,  18ti4,  in  a 
severe  shock  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  did  not 
fully  recover  for  several  months.  After  a  partial 
recovery,  having  severed  his  connection  with  Messrs. 
Taft,  Weeden  &  Co.,  he  leiised,  about  April  1,  1SG4, 
the  Laurel  Ridge  Woolen-Mill,  in  thetownof  Burrill- 
ville,  R.  I.,  and  village  of  Pascoag,  operating  it  for 
one  year  in  the  manufacture  of  satinets,  residing 
during  the  time  with  his  family  in  Uxbridge.  May 
28,  1804,  in  company  with  David  A.  McBride,  a 
brother-in-law,  he  bought  of  Mr.  Chandler  Taft  the 


old  Rivulet  Mill  property,  situated  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town.  After  moderate  improvements  and  re- 
pairs, they  commenced  the  numufacturc  of  shoildy, 
supplying  .Mr.  Sayles'  mill,  in  Pascoag,  and  also 
I  manufacturing  for  the  market.  They  continueil  this 
business  successfully  for  about  two  years.  ( in  Febru- 
ary !»,  IStjl'i,  Mr.  Sayles  purchased  Mr.  .McBridc's 
interest  in  the  property  and  sold  the  same  to  Mr. 
Israel  M.  .S)Ulhwick,  his  former  partner  at  the  Cen- 
treville Mill.  Immediately  they  commenced  exten- 
sive additions  to  the  properly  with  the  intention  of 
manufacturing  fancy  cassimeres  ;  but  owing  to  the 
great  depression  in  the  business,  which  snoii  followed, 
the  project  was  given  up,  and  the  property  remained 
unoccupied  for  several  months. 

November  i:5,  I8ii(i,  Mr.  Sayles  purcha.sed  .Mr. 
Southwick's  interest,  and  soon  after  sold  it  to  .Mr. 
Zadock  ,\.  Taft,  of  Uxbridge,  a  copartnership  wa» 
formed  under  the  firm-name  of  Sayles  »\:  Taft,  and 
the  manufacture  of  shoddy  wjus  commenced  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  was  continued  with  success  until 
July,  186!i.  They  then  leased  the  property  to  Mes-srs. 
K.  S.  Bradford  iV  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  fine  and  medium  grades 
of  woolen  yarns;  this  firm  was  succeeded  by  Messrs. 
Pierce  &  Paine,  of  Providence,  and  they  continued 
the  business  until  October.  1872,  when  the  mill  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  making  a  total  lo.ss.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Messrs.  Sayles  &  Taft  commenced  the 
rebuilding  of  the  property  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and 
when  completed  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
warps  and  yarns,  and  continued  the  business  for 
about  one  year,  and  then  .sold  the  cotton  macliinerj- 
and  replaced  it  with  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  satinets,  which  busini-ss  they  commenced  and  con- 
tinued under  the  firm-name  of  Sayles  it  Taft,  until 
October  1,  1878,  when  they  associated  with  them  .Mr. 
Henrj-  S.  Morse,  of  Uxbridge,  the  firm-name  becom- 
ing Sayles,  Taft  &  Co.,  the  manufacture  of  satinets 
being  continued.  January  1,  1882,  .Mr.  Taft  retired 
from  the  firm,  and  .Mr.  Sayles  and  Mr.  Morse  con- 
tinued under  the  firm-name  of  Richard  ."^ayles 
it  Co.  The  various  business  interests  of  .Mr.  Sayle« 
in  his  connection  with  the  Rivulet  Mills  property 
have  proved  successful,  as  is  reflected  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  village,  its  improved  streets  and  lands, 
substantial  mill  buildings,  neat  and  comfortable 
houses,  all  of  which  point  to  the  enterprise,  industry 
and  integrity  of  Mr.  Sayles,  its  [irojector,  who,  in  every 
respect,  wjls  a  .self-made  man;  broad  and  progn-asive 
in  his  views,  his  aim  waa  to  have  his  village  and  its 
people  surrounded  by  the  best  influences,  and  to  that 
end  contributed  liberally  of  his  means  and  ellbrt. 
Largely  to  his  influence  wjis  due  the  erection  of  the 
handsome  Baptist  Church  near  his  village,  he  being 
elected  and  serving  as  chairman  of  its  building  com- 
mittee, and  contributing  generously  to  its  fund  and 
also  to  iu  support.  In  his  religious  views  he  com- 
bined those  of  the  UniversalisU  .and  Unitarians;  in 
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politics  a  stanch  Republican  and  strong  advocate  of 
protection  to  American  labor  and  American  industrien. 
He  several  times  refused  public  office,  devoting  all  his 
time  to  his  business  and  improvements  in  his  village. 
He  was  a  strictly  temperate  man,  aud  a  man  of  very 
decided  opinions,  always  expressing  them  in  a 
straightforward  and  honest  manner.  As  an  em- 
ployer, he  was  kind  and  generous,  doing  all  in  his 
power  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  employfes, 
always  kind-hearted  and  genial,  ever  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  and  speak  a  word  of  encouragement.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  converse  with  him.  He 
was  a  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of  the 
strictest  integrity  and  sterling  honesty. 

May  23,  1887,  after  several  weeks  of  extremely 
painful  illness,  he  passed  away  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  although  in  appearance  a  much 
younger  man.  He  leaves  a  wife,  three  sons  and  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant 
from  John  Sayles  and  Mary  Williams,  daughter  ot 
Roger  Williams.  John  Sayles  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  Mary  Williams  was  born  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  August,  1633. 

Esek  Sayles,  the  grandfather  of  Richard  Sayles,  was 
born  at  Gloucester,  R.  I.,  November  26,  1753,  and 
was  married,  January  9,  1788,  to  Mary  Harris,  hi? 
second  wife,  who  was  born  at  Gloucester,  R.  I.,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1763,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children, — six  sons 
and  two  daughters, — all  born  at  Gloucester.  Amasa 
Sayles,  the  oldest  child,  was  born  November  18,  1788. 
and  was  married  November  22,  1811,  to  Mary  Keach, 
who  was  born  at  Gloucester,  R.  I.,  January  10,  1794, 
and  were  the  parents  of  Richard  Sayles,  he  being  the 
fifth  of  seven  children, — six  sons  and  one  daughter, — 
all  born  at  Gloucester.  But  two  of  the  family  survive — 
Mrs.  Israel  M.  Southwickand  Rensselaer  Sayles,  both 
residents  of  Uxbridge. 

DANIEL    FARNUM. 

Daniel  Farnuni  was  of  the  fifth  generation  in  de- 
scent from  John  Farnum,  an  early  settler  at  the 
ancient  town-seat  in  Mendon,  and  a  little  later  in  the 
southerly  part  of  Uxbridge. 

The  lineage  is  John,  Moses,  Moses,  David,  Daniel. 
His  grandl'atlier  Moses  was  an  eminent  minister  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  memory  is  still  fragrant 
in  many  bosoms.  Mr.  Farnum  lived  through  all  the 
mature  part  of  his  life  in  Northbridge,  near  the  border 
of  Uxbridge.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  a  large 
family,  and  is  survived  only  by  his  youngest  brother, 
Samuel  J.,  now  a  resident  in  or  near  Poughkeepsie. 

Daniel  Farnum  was  born  with  a  good  constitution, 
which  he  preserved  well  by  regular  and  temperate 
liabits,  experiencing  but  little  sicknes.s,  and  retaining 
his  faculties  in  remarkable  vigor  till  within  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  His  was  emphatically  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body;  he  was  characterized  for  sound 
common  sense,  a  strong  sentiment  of  justice  and 
honesty,  insistence  on  his  own  rights,  and  respect  for 


those  of  others  ;  economy,  simplicity  and  hospitality 
in  domestic  affairs ;  was  provident,  faithful  and  kind 
in  the  family  circle;  a  serviceable,  judicious  and 
trustworthy  townsman,  honored  with  the  principal 
municipal  offices,  including  those  of  selectman  and 
Representative  in  the  Legislature ;  a  reliable  counselor 
in  financial  matters  ;  a  lover  of  his  country  and  its 
liberties ;  a  firm  opposer  of  slavery  and  oppression  ; 
sparing  in  religious  professions,  of  broad  tolerance 
toward  all  denominations ;  liberal  in  theology,  and  a 
steadfast  hoper  in  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil. 
These  were  qualities  and  characteristics  which  in  Mr. 
Farnum  overshadowed  the  incidental  imperfections 
common  to  human  nature.  He  was  warmly  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  town,  and  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant on  town-meetings,  the  last  one  he  attended 
being  in  1878,  when  in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  Among 
the  positions  of  public  financial  trust  he  occupied  was 
that  of  director  in  the  Blackstone  Bank,  of  Uxbridge, 
over  twenty  years.  He  had  been  exjjecting  his  de- 
parture for  three  years,  expressed  his  entire  resignation 
to  the  Divine  disposal,  and  passed  away  in  the  con- 
fident assurance  of  the  life  everlasting,  December  10, 
1879,  aged  ninety-five  years  and  eighteen  days. 


CHAPTER     XXXI. 

AUBITRN. 
BY    REV.    S.    D.    HOSMER. 

TopOORAPHlf'AL. — Auburn  lies  on  the  map  an  ir- 
regular pentagon  in  form,  its  eastern  boundary  and 
base  line  touching  Millbury,  with  Worcester  on  the 
north,  Leicester  on  the  west  and  Oxford  on  the  south. 
Its  area  covers  about  10,000  acres,  with  a  diameter  of 
five  miles  in  its  extreme  length.  The  centre,  or  the 
Congregational  Church,  lies  five  miles  distant  south 
by  west  from  Worcester  City  Hall.  The  Norwich 
and  Worcester  Railroad  threads  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  with  depots  at  Auburn  and  Stone's  Crossing  ; 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  runs  through  the 
western  part.  It  has  no  station,  but  Jamesville  and 
Rochdale  depots  are  respectively  within  a  half-mile 
and  a  mile  of  the  town  line.  In  1885  the  Webster 
Branch  was  opened,  whose  junction  with  the  Albany 
road  is  in  Auburn.  This  branch  has  a  station  at 
West  Auburn.     Thus  railroad  facilities  are  good. 

The  surface  is  hilly,  though  without  very  high 
summits.  The  water-courses,  trending  northerly  and 
easterly,  join  their  channels  to  make  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Blackstone  River.  These  brooks  and 
ponds  are  frequented  by  anglers,  and  three  water 
privileges  serve  manufacturing  uses  and  have  for 
nearly  a  century.  Pakachoag  Hill  extends  two  miles 
in  the  easterly  part  of  Auburn,  passing  into  Worces- 
ter, where  it  is  crowned  by  the  College  of  the  Holy 
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Cross.  From  its  broiid  pliiteiiu  one  gets  u  tine  view  of 
Stoneville,  Leice.ster  steejjles  on  the  western  horizon, 
Millbury,  (tnit'ton  and  Slirewsbury,  .Mt.  A»nel)Uiii- 
skitand  bine  Wachusett.  Grassy  Hill  borderson  West 
Millbury,  I'rospect  Hill  stretches  from  West  Auburn 
across  the  O.xford  line,  Crowl  and  Beer's  Hills  rise  in 
the  northwest  corner.  We  find  our  Auburn  not  the 
"loveliest  village  of  the  plain."  The  population  is 
fairly  distributed,  tlie  factory  preeinct  of  Stoneville 
being  the  more  thickly  built  up.  Pondville  lies  east 
of  the  centre.  The  inhabitants  generally  are  farniei-s 
whose  great  barns  show  the  tons  of  hay  produced 
and  the  quantity  of  stock  raised.  Towns  adjacent 
have  a  larger  territory  and  population,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Millbury,  a  more  ancient  record.  Our 
history  narrates  the  origin,  tlie  doings  and  the  present 
condition  of  an  average  New  England  rural  commu- 
nity. 

ClVir.  IMtiTOKY. 

Ill  Cuuiicil,  June  1!>,  177.'!,  onlereil  that  Geralitiin  Rice,  Israel  Stevena, 
Diivid  Buiicruft,  JuimtliuD  Stune,  Uaoiel  Iluyilen,  JucubSteveiiu,  TlioinaM 
I)i-iiry,  TboM.  Prury,  Jr.,  Henry  Galo,  Win  Biinci-ofl,  Jaa.  Nichols,  Darius 
liuyJen,  Jos.  Ilarl,  Thiw.  Baird,  Jas.  Hart,  Jr.,  Tho«.  Baird,  Jr.,  Oliver 
Curtis,  Comfort  Kice,  Elizabeth  Boydon,  IMiebe  Bancroft,  Joo.  Boyden, 
Iianiel  Bancroft,  Chas.  Hart,  Jas.  Nichols,  I'eler  Hoyden,  of  Worcester; 
Henjaniiii  Carter,  Cliaa.  Kichardsuu,  Timothy  Carter,  Phiueas  Klce,  Ben 
janiin  Carter,  Jr.,  Itachel  Buck,  Daniel  Roper,  Gershoni  Bigeluw,  Ger- 
shom  Bigeluw,  Jr.,  Peter  Hardy,  Daniel  runimings,  Charles  RIclmnlaon, 
Jr.,  of  Sutton  ;  Samuel  Eddy,  Levi  Eddy,  Peter  Jeniaou,  Ilutb  Stone, 
Jesse  Stone,  Isaac  Pratt,  Abraham  Fitts,  Alexander  Nichols,  David 
tiloHSon,  of  0.xford  ;  John  Crowl,  Jr.,  Andrew  Crowl,  Jonathan  Phlllliw' 
Juliu  Hart,  Thomas  Scott,  William  Voug,  Jonathan  Stone,  of  Leicaster ; 
be  aud  hereby  are,  with  their  Families  and  Estates,  erected  into  a  Pre- 
cinct, and  shall'  enjoy  all  the  powers  and  lirivlleges  which  other  Pre- 
cincts in  this  province  by  Law  enjoy  ;  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  all 
other  peraons  (with  their  Families  and  Estates)  living  in  the  towns  of 
VN'urcester,  Leicester  and  Oxford,  not  further  than  tliree  miles  (as  the 
I  Hdsarenow  trod)  from  the  Place  hereinafter  llxed  for  building  the 
meeting-house  upon,  together  with  all  such  others  in  Sutton  that  live 
not  further  than  one  mile  and  a  half  from  said  place,  who  shall  signify 
their  desire  to  belong  to  said  Precinct  by  lodging  their  oanies  in  the 
Secretary's  ofllco  within  nine  months  from  this  date,  be  and  hereby  ar4' 
Incorporated  and  made  a  part  of  the  Precinct  aforesaid — ordered  that  the 
spot  for  ei-ectiog  the  meeting-house  ui)on  be  at  the  following  place  (viz)., 
at  an  Oak  stump  with  stones  upon  it,  StJinding  on  the  Westerly  side  of 
the  County  road  leading  from  Worcester  to  Oxford,  near  the  centre  of 
two  acres  of  Land  which  Thomas  Driiry  conveyed  to  Jonathan  Stone, 
Daniel  Bnyden  and  David  Bancroft;  the  said  two  acres  of  lalul  lieth  on 
the  gore  of  land  that  was  annexed  to  the  town  of  Worcester. 

The  gore  of  land  above  named  lay  originally  in 
Lciceeter,  and  had  been  annexed  to  Worcester  in 
ITM. 

These  persons  expressed  their  wish  to  join  the  new 
precinct,  and  did  accordingly:  Samuel  Holman, 
Gershom  Rice,  Jr.,  Israel  Stone,  Wm.  I'arker,  .Joseph 
Phillips,  Samuel  Learnard,  Israel  Phillips,  Jacob 
Work,  Jonathan  Cutler,  David  Stone,  .John  Harwood, 
Thomas  Gleason,  William  Phips,  Isaac  Putnam,  Jo- 
seph tileason,  Jonas  Bancrotl,  Klisba  Livermore. 
Gardner  Chandler  (for  my  land  within  the  limits),  Na- 
thaniel Scot,  David  Bates,  Nathan  Patch,  David 
Richards. 

July  27,  177li,  the  precinct  was  organized  and  chose 
its  officers  ;  among  others,  Jacob  Stevens,  clerk,  and 
Jonathan  Stone,  treasurer.  The  freeholders  met  at 
the  tavern  of  Thomas   Drury,  Jr.,  inn-holder.      The 


principal  doings  of  the  South  Parish  of  WorcMter, 
as  it  was  called,  will  come  in  review  under  matters 
ecclesiastical,  which  mainly  occujiied  attention  dur- 
ing the  five  years  of  precinct  municipality.  One 
fact,  however,  deserves  notice.  Uii  the  proprietors' 
book  stands,  in  the  clear  hand-writing  of  William 
Phips,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  the 
subjoined  order  from  the  Council  of  Massachusetts: 

That  the  Declarullon  l>e  |irlnttMl  and  a  copy  sonl  to  the  nilnialur^  of 
each  parish  of  every  denomination  within  this  Stale,  and  that  they  •ever- 
ally  be  required  to  read  the  same  to  their  respective  Congregations,  oa 
soon  OS  Divine  Service  la  ended  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  flrst  Lord's  Day, 
after  they  shall  have  recelvnt  It,  and  the  town  ordlalrlctclerka  are  then 
required  to  record  the  same  lu  their  l>ooks,  to  rvmaln  aa  a  iier^ietual 
memorial  thereof. 

April  10,  1778,  the  precinct  became  an  incorporated 
town,  named  Ward,  in  compliment  to  Major-General 
Ward,  the  commander  of  the  colonial  forces,  at  Cam- 
bridge, till  Washington  arrived.  Heath,  tjardner 
and  Warren  similarly  commemorate  other  Revolu- 
tionary officers.  Road-making,  parish  alfairs,  with 
the  patriotic  furnishing  soldiers  and  supplies  for  the 
army,  occupied  our  townsmen.  In  17X0  a  committee 
reported  on  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  State  Con- 
stitution, favorably  on  the  whole,-  yet  suggesting  their 
decided  preference  for  legislative  representation  as 
towns,  rather  than  based  on  the  number  of  polls, 
and  emphatically  disapproving  the  provi.-<o  that  the 
Constitution  should  not  be  amended  for  fitteen  year-. 
In  179o  the  town  voted  thirteen  to  seven  in  favor  ol 
a  revision  of  that  instrument.  September,  17»(j, 
"  Voted  not  to  take  any  notice  of  the  petiti(m  or 
address  of  the  town  of  Boston  ;"  but  what  the  metrop- 
olis desired  of  the  country  cousins,  to  be  treated  so 
curtly,  is  not  apparent. 

Ward,  like  other  towns,  was  considerably  impli- 
cated in  the  uprising  of  Shays'  Rebellion.  Taxation 
was  oppressive;  Middle  and  Western  .Mas-sachusetu 
W!is  in  a  ferment.  A  company  of  armed  men  from 
Ward,  under  Captain  Goulding,  joined  other  insur- 
gents, gathered  at  Worcester  to  prevent  the  sitting  of 
the  court.  Some  days  later,  after  a  chilling  snow- 
storm, the  insurrectionary  soldiers  indulgeil  quite 
freely  in  stimulants  from  merchant  WaUio's  stock  of 
litjuors,  but  detected  a  queer  taste  that  suggested  to 
some  the  thought  of  jmisou.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Green, 
of  Ward,  being  at  hand,  relieved  their  fears  and  imag- 
inary pains  in  the  discovery  that  the  favorite  lluiil  had 
been  plentifuUv  seasoned  with  snulf. 

The  town  addressed  several  petitions  to  the  General 
Court,  Governor  and  Council,  and  Major-Oeneral 
Lincoln,  in  behalf  of  their  misguided  brethren,  who 
became  amenable  to  justice,  particularly  craving 
pardon  for  Henry  Gale,  under  sentence  of  death 
as  a  rebel.  He  finally  obUined  life  and  liberty 
through  the  panlon  granted  by  the  executive  to 
the  condemned  insurgenU.  The  town  expressly 
afhrmed  "that  the  hostile  measures  adopted  and  pur- 
sued by  sundry  persons  to  oppose  known  laws  were 
unjustifiable  in  their  nature  and  tendency."      These 
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petitions  were  able  papers  and  proved  to  be  in  the 
line  of  governmental  policy. 

Captain  Samuel  Eddy  was  chosen  representative 
to  the  General  Court  in  1787,  and  in  a  long  docu- 
ment received  the  explicit  instructions  of  his  con 
stituents.  I  quote  some  of  them  :  "The  setting  of 
the  General  Court,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  is  a  matter 
which  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  are  not  gen- 
erally satisfied  with,  as  in  transacting  the  business  of 
an  Infant  Nation,  imbarassed  with  debts,  it  is  highly 
incumbent  to  study  economy  and  dispatch,  for  which 
great  purposes  the  town  of  Boston  is  by  no  means 
adapted."  The  next  section  demanded  the  abolition 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  they  also  asked  for 
a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution,  and  that 
inn-holders  and  retailers  be  licensed  by  the  selectmen 
of  their  respective  towns.  Article  thirteen  complains 
"  of  the  pernicious  practice  of  the  Law,  as  tending  to 
the  imbarassment,  perplexity  and  expense  of  the 
people.  If  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  people  can  be  efl'ected  by  proper  checks  and  re- 
straints on  the  practitioners  of  the  law,  we  do  not 
insist  upon  the  total  annihilation  of  the  order,  but 
if  upon  investigation  it  should  appear  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  that  the  order  be  annihi- 
lated, you  will  act  conformably,  for  it  is  better  that  a 
few  sutler  than  a  People  to  sink  beneath  oppression." 

Sometimes  the  town  voted  not  to  send  a  Representa- 
tive to  the  Legislature.  Two  of  its  ablest  men,  at  the 
same  town-meeting  elected  representatives,  each  in 
turn  refused  the  honor.  In  1794  Joseph  Stone,  sur- 
veyor, was  empowered  to  take  a  map  or  plan  of  the 
town,  agreeable  to  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature.  Next 
year  the  town  agreed  to  help  Joseph  Stone  against  a 
loyalist's  claim  to  certain  property.  In  May,  179G, 
"Voted  unanimously  that,  alarmed  by  the  reports 
current,  that  ye  Treaty  lately  concluded  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  and  duly  ratified  by  the  Constituted 
Authorities,  meets  with  impediments  and  delays  in 
carrying  into  effect,  on  the  part  of  these  States  by  the 
Majority  of  the  Hon.  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Federal  Congress;  it  is  the  wish  and  desire  of  this 
town,  that  the  said  Treaty  be  fully  carried  into  effect 
without  further  delay."  This  vote  was  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  Representative  in  Congress. 

During  Jefl'erson's  administration  Ward  by  vote 
sustained  the  government  in  ordering  the  embargo, 
so  unpopular  in  New  England.  John  Clark,  Esq.,  was 
the  delegate  to  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 
State  Constitution  in  1820.  Fifteen  years  later  manu- 
facturing was  starting  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 
smithies,  saw  and  grist-mills,  home-looms  and  spin- 
ning-wheels of  earlier  times.  That  fact,  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  railroads,  brought  in  a  foreign 
element  of  population  which  is  now  mainly  Canadian 
French.  Church  records  chronicle  with  refreshing 
simplicity  sixty  years  ago  the  death  of  an  Irishman, 
a  black  woman,  a  foreigner  from  Sweden,  the  merely 


naming  the  race  or  nationality  affording  sufficient  per- 
sonal identification.  Tything-men  were  chosen  as 
late  as  1839. 

The  name  of  our  town.  Ward,  because  of  confusion 
with  Ware,  was  changed  in  1837  to  Auburn,  proposed, 
we  think,  by  Joseph  Stone,  Esq.,  who  served  as  town 
clerk  twenty-four  years.  Indeed,  the  recording  the 
town's  doings  fitly  belongs  to  the  clan  of  Stones,  the 
most  frequent  family  name  from  the  first;  the  present 
capable  town  clerk,  Emory  Stone,  having  filled  that 
office  thirty-two  years.  In  1850  the  Legislature  an- 
nexed to  Auburn  certain  estates,  which,  by  their  own- 
ers' choice,  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
Ward,  had  paid  taxes  and  exercised  suffrage  in  the 
towns  adjoining.  Our  growth  has  been  slow  but  sure, 
without  the  rush,  inflation,  depression  and  crash  that 
have  scathed  some  communities.  Probably  more  build- 
ing went  on  from  1865  to  1875  than  in  any  other  dec- 
ade. The  population  was  in  1790,  473;  1810,  540; 
1830,  (590;  1850,  879;  1880,  1317.  State  census  of 
1885,  12(58;  the  number  of  polls,  316;  and  the  valua- 
tion, $487,421. 


CHAPTER    XXXIL 

AVBVRN— (Co>i/ ill  It  fd. ) 

Ecclesiastical.— The  first  settlers  took  prompt 
action  in  church  afl'airs  ;  for  in  August,  1773,  they 
voted  "  to  begin  I'reching  as  soon  as  may  be,"  and 
planned  to  build  the  meeting-house.  The  pews 
were  dignified,  and  taken  by  families  in  1775,  though 
the  church  was  not  finished  until  ten  years  were 
gone.  It  was  a  nearly  square  structure,  standing 
more  on  the  Common  than  at  present.  The  pro]irie- 
tors'  book  shows  the  plan  of  the  floor  with  large 
square  pews  against  the  wall,  gives  the  pew-owners' 
names  and  prices  paid.  Vari(ms  ministers  were 
heard,  and  three  unsuccessfully  called.  The  church 
was  formed  with  the  presence  and  sanction  of  Rev. 
David  Hall,  of  Sutton,  Rev.  Mr.  Maccarty,  of  Wor- 
cester, and  Rev.  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Sutton  Second 
Church  (which  is  now  the  first  of  Jlillbury),  Thurs- 
day, January  25,  1776.  Eleven  men  and  as  many 
women  made  up  its  original  membership.  Rev.  Mr. 
Hall  officiated  at  their  first  communion  observance, 
June  9th.  The  first  pastor,  Rev.  Isaac  Bailey,  a 
native  of  Sterling,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1781,  and  was  ordained  here  November  4,  1784.  He 
had  studied  divinity  with  Rev.  Daniel  Emerson,  of 
Hollis,  N.  H.,  whose  daughter,  Elizabeth,  he  married. 
His  was  a  useful  pastorate  of  thirty  years.  He  died 
April  10,  1814,  and  sleeps  with  his  deacons  and 
congregation  in  the  old  church-yard. 

March  1,  1815,  Rev.  Enoch  Pond  (Brown  Univer- 
sity, 1813)  was  ordained  pa.stor,  who  labored  dili- 
gently and  successfully  till  1828.  He  then  became 
editor  in  Boston  of  the  periodical  Spirit  of  tlic  Pil- 
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grims ;  and  somewhat  later  begau  his  life-work,  at 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  died,  full  of 
years,  service  and  honor,  in  1881.  This  church 
greatly  flourished  during  his  ministry,  more  than 
doubling  its  membership  in  two  extensive  revivals. 
He  publislied  sermon.s,  reviews,  lectures,  beside 
|>reparing  young  men  for  college.  Anecdotes  are 
told  by  those  who  remember  him  showing  his  pleas- 
ant and,  at  times,  jocose  disposition  and  ready  wit. 
His  dwelling  looks  to-day  very  much  as  when  he 
abode  there,  and  the  long  school-room  and  study, 
now  two  chambers,  is  our  veneration,  as  is  Luther's 
home  and  study  to  the  residents  of  Wittenberg. 

Kev.  Miner  O.  Pratt  preached  twenty  years.  He 
married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Maj.  Thos.  Drury, 
afterward  resided  at  Andover,  and  died  at  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  1884,  aged  eighty-four  years.  He  organized  a 
parish  library,  and  was  also  postmaster.  In  1887  the 
church  building  was  moved  back  fifty  feet,  and  the 
belfry  and  spire  added. 

Several  clergymen  came  with  shorter  terms  of  stay, 
among  whom  was  Rev,  L.  Ives  Hoadley,  a  relative  by 
marriage  of  Dr.  Pond.  Rev.  Einathan  Davis,  from 
Fitchburg,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  in  1884, 
began  labor  in  November,  1809.  He  did  noble  work 
as  a  citizen  as  well  as  preacher.  The  church  was 
raised  up,  galleries  removed  and  the  interior  ([uite 
remodeled.  The  church's  centennial  was  joyfully 
celebrated  in  January,  1870;  but  the  only  printed 
record  is  the  newspaper  column.  Mr.  Davis'  minis- 
try of  ten  years  greatly  strengthened  the  church. 
Sincere  was  the  sorrow  at  his  funeral,  April,  1881. 
Rev.  N.  A.  Prince  preached  two  years;  and  the 
present  incumbent.  Rev.  S.  D.  Hosmer,  of  Harvard, 
IHoo,  began  his  la1>ors  January  1,  1883.  The  chapel 
near  to  the  church  has  served  at  times  as  a  school- 
room. In  it  hang  three  portraits  of  former  pastors — 
Kev.  Dr.  Pon<l,  Rev.  Charles  Kendall  and  Rev. 
Einathan  Davis. 

On  the  town  records  we  catch  glimpses  of  persons 
not  in  accord  with  the  standing  order  ecclesiastically. 
In  177'.*  provision  was  made  to  supply  the  deficiency 
caused  by  "taxes  sunk  by  being  laid  on  several  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion  in  a  late  Ministerial  Rate." 
Ten  years  after  the  selectmen  were  empowered  "  to 
abate  Minister's  taxes  set  to  those  who  bring  Certiti- 
cates  of  their  Congregating  otherwheres  besides  in 
this  town,  as  they  may  think  proper."  Liberty  was 
given  Elder  Rathborn  (at  the  desire  of  Jos.  Hart) 
"to  preach  in  the  meeting-house  at  any  time  when 
they  may  not  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  it  them- 
selves." March,  1812,  the  town  "allowed  the  Dis- 
senters from  the  Congregational  Society  the  Privi- 
lege of  occupying  the  Meeting-House  on  Week  Days 
for  Lectures;  when  the  aforesaid  Congregationals 
do  not  want  to  occupy  the  said  house  themselves." 

A  church  was  erected  through  the  efforts  of  Colonel 
(loulding  and  Samuel  Warren  in  West  Auburn,  next 
the   burial-ground,  in    1814.     This   was   the   Baptist 


house  of  worship.  When  that  society  niif^rati-d  to 
North  Oxford,  this  building,  bought  by  the  War- 
ren Brothers,  and  moved  to  llie  site  of  their  tan- 
nery, was  used  for  business  purposes  till  it  wilh 
burned,  almut  ISdS. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  Sutton  called  a  council 
of  elders  and  delegates,  who  met  April  9,  1815, 
and  constituted  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Ward, 
with  eleven  male  and  seventeen  female  members. 
Elder  Pearson  Crosby,  of  Thompson,  Conn.,  preached 
the  sermon  text  (Matt.  10:  18),  and  Elder  Thomas  L. 
Leonard,  of  Sturbridge.gave  the  right  haml  of  fellow- 
ship to  the  new  church.  Deacon  Jonah  (iouliling, 
Samuel  Warren,  David  Hosmer  and  several  persons 
of  the  Jennison  and  (ileason  families  were  original 
members.  Elder  Dwinel  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  pastor,  afterward-  Elias  McGregory,  and  Rev. 
John  Paine  was  the  preacher  from  18;{0  till  1837, 
when  the  larger  part  of  the  church,  which  counted 
near  one  hundred  mend>ers,  were  transferred  to 
become  the  Baptist  Church  in  .North  Oxford.  Also 
in  1837  Rev.  Jonah  U.  Warren  was  chosen  to 
prepare  the  history  of  this  church.  The  Oxford 
Church  and  congregation  to-day  are  largely  com- 
posed of  Auburn  families. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Stoneville  began 
as  a  mission  in  1870.  It  is  now  under  the  pas- 
toral supervision  of  Father  Boylen,  who  lives  in 
Oxford.  They  have  a  neat  sanctuary  on  the  hill, 
with  a  fine  view  of  the  Holy  Cross  College  in 
Worcester,  distant  less  than  two  miles. 

Educational.  —  In  1779  two  hundred  jmunds 
were  given  for  schooling,  and  the  town  divided 
into  five  8<iuadrons  or  districts,  "  Each  stjuadron 
to  draw  their  money,  and  it  to  be  a  free  .school 
for  the  Town.''  The  first  committee  chosen  in  1780 
were  Jonathan  Stone,  Darius  Boyden,  Jesse  Stone, 
John  Prentice  and  Andrew  Crowl.  In  November 
three  thousand  pounds  were  added  to  the  sum 
granted  last  year  for  schooling.  It  must  have 
been  the  depreciated  currency  of  the  ilay,  for  soon 
after  thirty  pounds  became  the  annual  appropria- 
tion. Who  were  the  school-dames  or  nnusters  then, 
we  know  not.  Joseph  Stone  may  have  been  one. 
In  1784  Ward  refused  to  allot  any  part  of  the 
school-money  "to  be  held  in  the  Center  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  teaching  Large  Scholars."  Two 
years  Later  the  committee  were  seven  in  number, 
viz.,  James  Hart,  Jr.,  Joseph  Dorr,  Es.|.,  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Drury,  Jonah  (roulding,  Levi  12<l<iy, 
Deacon  Ezra  Cary  and  .Vbel  Holnian.  The  ap- 
portionment of  the  school-tax  on  the  lands  of  non- 
residents in  1789  names  the  Sutton  S<|uadron, 
I.«icester  Squadron,  North  and  South  S<|uadron8  on 
Prospect  Hill,  Bogachoge  and  Deacon  Stone's  S<|ua<l- 
ron.  November,  1790,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Drury 
was  annexed  to  the  southeast  sipiadron,  provided 
said  s<iuaiiron  shall  erect  their  school-house  on  the 
height   of  land   south   of  Messrs.   Cary    &   Green's 
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Potash ;  and  a  new  squadron  was  formed ;  the 
families  of  Abel  Holman,  Richard  Bartlett,  Eliph- 
alet  Holman  and  Paul  Thurston  set  oft'  from  the 
southeast  district.  In  June  of  the  next  year  the 
three  western  districts  were  consolidated,  and  prep- 
arations made  to  build  a  school-house.  A  little 
later  forty  pounds  was  the  usual  annual  appro- 
priation. Like  other  towns  fifty  years  since,  a 
prudential  committee  looked  after  the  school  finances 
and  a  visiting  committee  attended  to  the  literary 
attainments  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  pastors 
have  generally  served  with  others  on  the  School 
Committee,  and  the  town  has  a  few  times  recognized 
their  merit  by  placing  ladies  on  the  educational 
board.  A  report  of  the  School  Committee  was 
accepted  at  town-meeting  in  1843  ;  but  the  earliest 
printed  school  report  I  have  seen  came  out  in  1851. 

A  school  of  a  higher  grade  was  held  in  the  fall  of 
1875,  whose  pupils  enjoyed  the  thorough  instruction 
in  High  School  studies  of  a  Yale  graduate,  resident 
still  in  town.  We  have  two  hundred  and  forty 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  old,  six  school- 
districts,  with  seven  schools ;  the  Stoneville  building, 
erected  in  1872,  housing  two  schools,  with  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $1,300,  added  to  which  is  the  State 
school  fund  and  the  dog- tax. 

Kev.  Mr.  Pond  taught  a  private  school  some  seven 
years  in  his  own  house.  He  fitted  many  young  men 
for  college,  took  rusticated  collegians  into  his  fam- 
ily, and,  with  wonderful  diligence  and  versatility, 
heard  lessons,  directed  his  scholars,  wrote  sermons 
and  articles  for  the  press  at  the  same  time.  He  pre- 
pared a  new  arrangement  of  Murray's  English 
Grammar.  At  times  there  were  thirty  or  forty  pupils. 
Hon.  Albert  G.  Wakefield,  of  Bangor,  Maine ;  Rev. 
Artemas  Ballard,  D.D.,  of  St.  Louis ;  Virgil  Gar- 
diner, from  the  South  ;  Mr.  Burrill,  of  Providence. 
R.  1. ;  and  Rev.  Gideon  Dana  were  of  those  who 
studied  here.  Since  Mr.  Pond's  departure  select 
schools  have  at  different  times  been  kept  in  the 
chapel. 

Some  of  the  elders  here  in  their  youth  attended 
Leicester  Academy,  whose  centennial  was  kept  in 
1884.  At  present  our  young  people  take  advantage 
of  the  nearness  and  excellence  of  Worcester's  varied 
institutions  of  learning. 

A  paper-covered  little  book  is  still  preserved  with 
Jonathan  Stone's  autograph  as  owner  in  1760.  His 
son,  Joseph  Stone,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1835,  had  a  good 
library  for  the  time.  Among  his  varied  capabilities 
he  exercised  the  craft  of  a  bookbinder.  Traces  exist 
of  a  social  library  about  1830  ;  Joseph  Stone,  Abijah 
Craig,  Oliver  Baker  and  others  being  share-holders. 
There  was,  too,  a  parish  library  in  Rev.  Sir.  Pratt's 
day,  of  which  he  was  custodian.  Mr.  William  Craig 
willed  to  the  town  one  thousand  dollars,  provided  the 
town  added  another  thousand  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  free  public  library,  only  the  interest  to  be 
expended.      He    was    a    man     eccentric    in    dress. 


economical  in  his  habits,  of  bright  faculties,  quick  at 
repartee,  an  active  Whig.  He  died  in  1871.  The 
library  wasopeued  in  October,  1872,  with  two  hundred 
volumes,  and  was  for  several  years  in  charge  of  Miss 
Hannah  Green,  at  her  residence;  thence  moved  to 
an  ante-room  of  the  town  hall.  It  has  outgrown  its 
present  quarters.  A  portion  of  the  library,  mostly 
theological  works,  of  the  style  read  by  our  devout 
grandfathers,  once  belonged  to  Joseph  Stone.  The 
residue  (fifteen  hundred  volumes)  are  a  well-selected 
collection,  diligently  conned  by  the  young  people  of 
Auburn.  Miss  Lucy  P.  Merriam  is  the  trusty  libra- 
rian. A  catalogue  was  printed  in  1885.  We  need 
for  our  library  a  copy  of  every  book  and  pamphlet 
written  in  or  about  this  town  or  its  vicinity  ;  and 
then  a  commodious  hall  for  their  use,  preservation 
and  increase.  The  town  also  owns  a  large  case, 
filled  with  law  works  and  the  public  documents  of 
the  State. 


CHAPTER     XXXIII. 

AVBVRlsl— {Continued.) 

Manufactures. — In  the  last  century  every  house- 
wife was  skilled,  like  Solomon's  virtuous  woman,  in 
seeking  wool  and  fiax,  and  deftly  handled  the  spindle 
and  distaft'.  The  whirr  of  the  spinning-wheel  and 
jar  of  the  loom  made  the  home  music.  On  early  rec- 
ords the  potash  of  Dr.  Green  and  Recompense  Cary 
is  named  as  the  starting-point  of  a  new  road.  An 
oflicial  document  in  1794  mentions  two  grist-mills, 
four  saw-mills  and  one  fulling-mill.  A  wind-mill, 
too,  caught  the  breezes  upon  Prospect  Hill.  Charles 
Richardson's  mill  utilized  the  water  privilege,  now 
called  Pondville,  known  as  Rice's  mills  fifty  years 
ago.  From  Mr.  Rice  the  property  passed  through 
several  owners  to  Otis  Pond,  who  changed  the  busi- 
ness from  a  saw  and  grist-mill  to  the  making  of  yarn. 
Then,  with  his  brother  as  partner,  it  became  a  sat- 
inet-mill. At  this  time,  1862,  Mr.  B.  F.  Larned 
took  an  interest  in  the  business,  which,  at  first  with 
others,  and  then  alone,  he  sustained  till  1883.  The 
Auburn  Mill  was  widely  known  for  its  woolen  goods, 
sold  through  Boston  and  New  York  commission 
houses.  By  a  freshet  causing  the  reservoir  to  give 
way,  the  mill  was  damaged  in  1873.  Mr.  A.  Henry 
Alden  was  drowned  in  the  flume  by  the  bursting  in 
of  the  bulkhead  gates  June  18,1879.  A  six-families 
tenement-house,  oflice  and  store-house  were  built, 
and  a  set  of  cards  put  in,  making  five  sets  in  the  mill, 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1880.  Three  times  has 
the  plant  been  wholly  burned, — in  1865 ;  August 
25, 1870;  and  August  21,  1880.  Each  rebuilding  was 
a  marked  improvement.  A  very  pleasant  festival 
and  charitable  gathering  of  towns-folk  and  friends 
from  abroad,  with  a  bright  speech  by  Hon.  John  D. 
Washburn  and  a  poem  by  Rev.  E.  Davis,  celebrated 
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the  completidii  of  the  new  mill  in  tlie  moiitli  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1881.  Mr.  Larned  sold  tlie  property  in  188."?  to 
L.  J.  Knowles  &  Brother.  The  mill  is  now  managed 
under  the  firm  of  Kirk,  Hutchins  &  Stoddard  as  the 
Auburn  Woolen  Mill. 

The  Drury  family,  for  three  generations,  owned  a 
gri.st  iiud  »aw-niill  at  the  outlet  of  the  pond  near  the 
Southhridgo  and  Stoncville  roads.  Colonel  Alvah 
Drury  built  the  house  now  Mr.  Hilton's  residence, 
and  prospered  in  his  husine.ss.  The  site  afterward  be- 
came known  as  Dunn's  Mill.  Albert  Curtis  and  B.  F. 
l.arned  bought  the  water  privilege,  and  Dunn's  shod- 
dy mill,  owned  by  li.  F.  Larned,  was  burned,  with  a 
liiss  of  over  four  thousand  dollars.  May  2.  1877.  Mr. 
.lames  Hilton  carried  on  the  same  business,  and  his 
premises  were  burned  in  1887,  but  immediately  re- 
built and  enlarged. 

Dark  Brook,  the  outflow  of  Eddy's  Pond,  at  two 
points  has  turned  the  wheels  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. 

Plows,  scythes,  wooden-ware  for  farmers'  tools  and 
shoes  were  made  lierc  from  1820  to  '40.  lehabod 
Washburn,  the  wealthy  and  liberal  wire-maker  of 
Worcester,  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Nathan 
Muzzy,  whose  blacksmith-shop  stood  behind  the 
I  hurch.  He  received  his  freedom  suit  of  clothes, 
made  by  Mrs.  JIuzzy,  at  the  expiration  of  his  ser- 
vice. 

In  1837  Auburn  could  show  one  woolen  mill,  a  pa- 
per mill,  a  card  factory,  three  shingle  mills,  a  lath 
mill  and  a  sash  and  blind  factory.  Daniel  Haywood's 
paper  mill,  a  four-story  structure  on  the  stream  above 
Stoneville,  was  swept  away  by  a  flood  in  1S.")6.  John 
Warren  &  Sons  carry  on  the  tannery  in  West  Au- 
burn. This  industry  hjis  been  successfully  prose- 
cuted on  the  same  sjjot,  and  kept  in  the  family  since 
Jonah  Goulding  started  that  business  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

In  1834  .leremy  Stone  began  to  im])rove  the  water- 
power  on  Young's  Brook  by  erecting  a  brick  mill  and 
houses  for  the  operatives.  He  died  at  the  South  be- 
fore his  plans  were  completed,  but  the  village  at 
Stoneville  marks  his  business  fore.sight.  Edward 
Denny,  of  Barre,  next  owned  the  property.  About 
1850  Mr.  A.  L.  Acklcy  bought  him  out,  changing  the 
woolen  to  a  cotton  mill.  John  Smith,  of  Barre,  took 
it  in  1858,  whose  sons,  C.  W.  and  J.  E.  Smith,  coined 
money  by  shrewd  business  operations  in  the  war-pe- 
riod, from  18(il  to  '65.  At  C.  W.  Smith's  death,  a 
few  years  since,  the  mill  lay  idle  awhile.  Mr.  George 
H.  Ladd  acted  as  superinten<lent  till  the  last  sale  of 
the  property  and  his  removal  to  Clinton.  Mr.  Hogg, 
the  carpet  manufacturer  at  South  Worcester,  is 
present  owner,  the  business-name  being  the  Stone- 
ville Worsted  Company,  making  yarn  for  the  Worces- 
ter Carpet  Mill. 

When  the  Lynde  Brook  reservoir  broke  loose,  the 
damage  at  the  Stoneville  dam  and  bridge  cost  the 
town  alone  three  thousand  dollars.    The  dwellings 


of  the  operatives  under  the  maple's  xhade,  the  neatly- 
kept  pine  grove  on  the  near  hillside,  its  height 
crowned  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  public  school, 
form  as  attractive  a  New  Eiiglaiid  factory  village  :ui 
you  may  find. 

The  Darling  Bros.  (.Me-ssrs.  D.  W.  <fe  J.  T.),  con- 
tractors, reside  on  the  Rochdale  road  in  .Xuburn. 
Specimens  of  their  skill,  fidelity  and  succens  as 
builders  are  seen  at  the  Polytechnic,  Worcester,  anci 
public  edifices  at  Ware  and  Springfield.  Through 
the  influence  of  James  Alger,  a  veteran  engineer  on 
the  l?oston  and  Albany  Railroad,  some  twenty  of  our 
young  men  are  firemen  and  engineers  on  several  rail- 
roads. 

AfiKirfi.TlTUF,. — Rev.  Peter  Whitney  writes  of  this 
town  in  1793  :  "The  soil  in  general  is  fertile,  rich  and 
strong,  suitable  for  orcharding  and  all  kinds  of  fruit ; 
well  adapted  to  pasturage  and  mowing,  and  produces 
large  cro|>s  of  rye,  oat.s,  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn 
and  fla.x.  It  is  not  very  rocky,  but  a(l'ord>  stone 
sufticient  for  fencing  in  the  farms."  .\nd  .Major 
(xookin,  a  century  before,  noted  the  fainou.i  crops  of 
Indian  corn  at  Pakachoag,  the  Indian  civil  planta- 
tion, and  translated  the  significance  of  the  aboriginal 
word,  the  village  named  from  "  a  delicate  spring  of 
water  there." 

I  su]>pose  wool-raising  in  the  olden  time  was  profit- 
ably pursued.  Difli-rent  ear-marks  of  the  stock- 
owners  are  recorded  by  the  town  clerk.  The  minister's 
glebe  counted  its  acres  by  the  scores,  and  the  go<id 
parson,  like  his  congregaticm,  was  expert  in  using  the 
plough,  scythe  and  sickle.  There  must  have  been 
double  the  amount  of  woodland.  In  recent  times  the 
supply  of  railroad  ties,  and  hundreds  of  trees  cut 
down  for  (uel,  explains  the  lesser  area  of  the  forest. 
For  a  mile  one  rode  along  a  shaded  avenue  a  few  years 
since  on  the  Southbridge  road  ;  alas!  that  the  fact 
should  be  but  a  pleasant  memory  now.  Some  farms 
-till  belong  to  descendants  of  their  first  owners.  Our 
yeomen  quite  generally  arc  busied  in  supplying  milk 
to  the  neighboring  city.  Mr.  A.  S.  Wolf  conducts  a 
»vell-managed  market  produce  farm,  and  finds  a  ready 
•  lispo.sal  for  all  he  raises.  He  employs,  winter  and 
summer,  a  number  of  men,  and  his  fruitful  acres 
remind  one  of  the  Arlington  and  Belmont  market- 
gardens.  Other  persons  cultivate  the  small  fruit.s  and 
realize,  we  hope,  the  pecuniary  |)rofit8  a  well-known 
novelist  gave  as  his  experience  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  The  yearly  harvest  exhibition  shows  an 
attractive  display  of  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruit. 

The  Auburn  Grange,  No.  lU),  I',  of  H.,  w.is  organized 
.luly  2,  1874,  with  twenty-three  charter  members.  It 
now  numbers  over  one  hundred,  and  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  A  few  years  since  the  grange  spent  a 
i  bright  May-day,  before  Arbor  Day  was  recognized,  in 
the  adornment  of  the  public  green  by  setting  out 
thrifty  young  maples  to  grow  beside  the  half  a  dozen 
lofty  elms,  the  bequest  to  us  of  our  thoughtful  prede- 
cessors a  century  ago. 
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We  note  some  of  the  chief  agricultural  results  in 
Auburn,  found  in  the  tables  of  the  State  census  in 
1885  for  the  year  previous : 

Milk,  gallons 250,716 

Value  of  dairy  products S47,104 

Hay,  straw  and  fodder :!0,927 

Vegetables 111,391 

Animal  products 9,152 

Wood  producte 7,3()S 

Poultry  products 0,874 

Aggregate  of  agricultural  products Sl;i2,032 

There  were  ninety-one  farmers,  with  eighty-five  ad- 
ditional farm  laborers. 

A  sentence  from  the  town's  instructions  to  its  rep 
resentative,  in  1787,  might  serve  well  as  a  grange 
motto:  "The  industrious  husbandman,  on  whom  this 
commonwealth  will  probably  ever  depend  for  its 
greatest  strength.''  True  of  the  United  States  to-day, 
though  not  as  applicable  to  Massachusetts  as  when 
originally  penned. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

AUBURN— ( Conlinucd. ) 

MliJTARY  Affairs. — Military  titles  abound  in  the 
names  of  the  first  residents.  Some  had  seen  service 
in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  The  commission  of 
Comfort  Eice  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Com- 
pany of  Foot,  Micah  Johnson,  captain,  in  the  regiment 
of  militia  in  Worcester  County,  whereof  John  Chand- 
ler is  colonel,  signed  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  June, 
1773,  is  yet  preserved.  Two  companies  marched  from 
Worcester  on  the  Lexington  alarm,  April,  1775.  Cap- 
tain Timothy  Bigelow  led  the  minute-men.  A  few  in 
his  company  and  one  certainly  in  Captain  Flagg"s 
were  from  this  South  Parish.  The  State  archives  con- 
tain the  muster-roll  of  Captain  John  Crowl's  com- 
pany from  this  place,  twenty-six  men  in  all.  They 
were  attached  to  Colonel  Larned's  regiment,  and 
marched  to  Roxbury  in  the  alarm  of  April,  1775.  They 
were  paid  for  a  hundred  miles'  travel  and  from  six  to 
twelve  days'  service.  Total  amount  allowed  for  this 
company  and  receipted  for  by  their  captain  January 
24,  1776,  i"28  2s.  l\d.  When  the  parish  became  a 
town  its  records  attest  its  earnest  loyalty  to  freedom, 
in  offering  good  bounties  for  army  recruits,  in  for- 
warding beef,  grain  and  clothing  to  the  soldiers  in 
service.     The  following  document  is  a  sample: 

To  Capt  John  waight.  Agent  for  Solder  clothing  for  the  county  of 
Worcester,  wo  the  Selectmen  of  Ward  have  apprised  and  sent  the  follow- 
ing artikels,  viz.  : 

28  shirts  at  48a  per  shirt .£67    4  () 

14  pair  of  shoes  48s  per  pair 33  12  0 

14  pair  of  Stockings  36«  per  pair 25    4  0 

Total £126    0  CI 

Ward,  Nov.  30,  1778. 

ChAS  RlCHARPSON  I  ..   ,      , 

„  „  I         Select 

Natua.v  Patch       \ 

Jonathan  Cutler  J 

The  town  also  purchased  five  guns  and  ammunition. 


There  must  have  been  a  home  company,  as  its  officers 
were  associated  in  1780  with  the  town's  Committee  of 
Correspondence. 

The  part  Ward  took  in  Shays'  Rebellion  has  been 
already  told.  October,  17'J6,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
powder  was  allowed  each  soldier  for  the  muster  at  Ox- 
ford that  shall  bear  arms  on  said  day.  Next  year  the 
records  state,  "  Voted  to  give  One  Dollar  to  each  of 
the  men  called  for  from  the  military  Company  in  this 
town,  who  shall  be  Volunteers  to  fill  the  Levy;  also 
to  such  of  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery,  who  are  inhab- 
itants of  this  Town,  who  may  be  detached  from  their 
respective  Corps,  in  proportion  to  the  Levy  on  the 
Infantry;  also  that  the  town  will  make  up  the  pay  to 
each  and  every  of  said  Soldiers,  including  whatsoever 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  public  equal 
to  110  per  month  they  may  serve,  after  they  shall  be 
called  into  actual  service,  consequent  to  said  Levy." 

The  town's  powder  was  stored  in  the  attic  of  the 
church  until  a  powder-house  was  built  on  the  hill-top 
south  of  the  old  burying-place.  Meu  still  living,  in 
their  younger  da\'s  trained  with  their  townsmen  on 
the  Common,  or  went  through  the  military  evolutions 
in  a  field  near  Major  Drury's  house ;  marched  to  Lei- 
cester, Oxford  or  Worcester,  joining  other  companies 
for  regimental  review.  Gradually  the  military  spirit 
died  out  in  the  piping  times  of  peace,  till  the  black 
war-cloud  looming  up  on  the  Southern  horizon  sum- 
moned the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  North.  Auburn 
enlisted  seventy-seven  men  ;  three  of  these  entered 
the  navy.  The  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia  received  the  most  of  these  of  any 
one  regiment,  but  Auburn  had  soldiers  also  in  the 
Fifteenth,  Twenty-first,  Thirty-fourth  and  Fifty-fitst, 
and  scattered  individuals  in  yet  others.  A  few  joined 
the  Heavy  Artillery.  Three  were  killed;  four  more 
died  of  wounds  or  sickness  in  the  hospitals.  On  the 
soldiers'  monument,  raised  in  1870,  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  fifteen  soldiers,  deceased.  The  little  flutter- 
ing flags  mark  the  resting-places  of  these  and  others 
since  mustered  out  from  life's  march  and  bivouac. 

John  A.  Logan  Post,  No.  97,  G.  A.  R.,  was  organized 
with  thirty-six  comrades  and  was  largely  efficient 
toward  the  erection  of  the  soldiers'  monument.  But  so 
many  of  its  members  left  town  that  after  three  years  the 
post  disbanded.  No  uniformed  soldier  is  met  on  our 
quiet  streets  ;  the  nearest  approach  to  the  stormy  times 
of  'fi3  is  the  distant  boom  of  the  holiday  salutes  of  Bat- 
tery B  in  Worcester  or  the  crack  of  the  sportsman's 
rifle  intent  on  shooting  sly  Reynard  or  a  harmles< 
rabbit.  The  grandson  of  the  first  pastor  became  dis- 
tinguished as  Prof.  Jacob  Whitman  Bailey  at  West 
Point.  Would  that  one  of  our  tall  forest  trees  might 
stand  as  a  flag-staff  on  the  Common  to  display  on  fit 
occasions  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above  the  greenery  of 
those  towering  elms. 

Cemeteries. — In  January,  1775,  a  committee  was 
chosen  "  to  pick  upon  a  burning  yeard."  They  re- 
ported  "upon   a   Diligent  and    faithful    tryal  of  y' 
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frrouiul  near  the  Senter  of  the  parish,  the  most  Sala- 
ble place  on  the  Kotlc  from  the  meeting-houge  to  ox- 
ford, on  the  Southerly  Corner  of  Mr.  Thomas  Drury's 
<  'U'ared  Land,"  eleven  rods  each  way,  containiiij; 
three-quarters  of  an  acre.  This  old  burying-j>;round 
Jiiiiis  the  Common  and  is  thickly  planted  with  the 
nioniorial  stones  of  our  preilecessors.  The  oldc^st  liears 
tin-  date  April  1:5,  1777— the  stone  of  Mrs.  Deborah 
riinrslnn,  aged  nineteen  years.  The  epitaphs  chroni- 
•  Ir  the  family  genealogies  of  the  town  to  a  large 
.  \lcnt,  as  for  forty  years  here  wa.s  the  only  burial 
-.[.lit,  and  till  lS4ii  the  principal  one.  Our  forefathers' 
tomb-stone  poetry  was  usually  alarming  in  its  address 
to  the  living;  but  these  lines  on  the  stone  of  a  four- 
ycars-old  child  answer  darkly  the  mooted  question, 
U  life  worth  living? 

Wdoli  the  arcliungcrs  truiiili  simll  blow, 

AikI  suiiIr  to  l)odii>0  join, 
\\')itit  ci^wdi^  sliall  wish  their  lives  below 

Had  bceu  08  short  as  mine. 

An  ancient  graveyard  besi<le  the  thronged  city's 
street  seems  terribly  out  of  place,  only  interesting  to 
Mime  Old  Mortality  of  an  antiquarian  ;  but  in  the 
c  ountry  the  open  fields  around,  singing  birds  loving 
its  tree-tojis,  wild  flowers  and  creeping  vines  border- 
ing its  stone  walls,  the  sunset  glow  of  a  summer  even- 
ing lighting  up  its  glades,  give  a  tranquil  beauty  and 
serenity  better  felt  than  told.  The  poet's  matchless 
elegy  could  have  been  written  only  of  a  country 
church-yard. 

For  seventy  years  the  graveyard  near  School-House 
Number  Four  has  been  the  burial-place  for  the  west 
part  of  .\uburn.  The  first  interment  was  that  of  Mr. 
tileason  in  1KI4.  Colonel  Ooulding's  tomb  is  here. 
A  small  enclosure  on  Prospect  Hill  near  the  0.\ford 
line  has  one  monument  and  .several  graves.  It  be- 
lunged  to  the  Cudworth  family.  The  liurnap  field, 
on  land  of  Thomas  S.  Falon,  is  where  that  family 
buried  their  dead,  but  the  stones  have  been  all 
removed. 

The  new  cemetery,  laid  out  in  lS4fi,  occupies  about 
six  acres  midway  from  the  church  to  the  depot.  A 
simple  plinth  and  marble  shaft,  resting  on  a  granite 
base,  the  .soldiers'  monument,  crowns  the  crest  of  the 
slope  o]>posite  the  gateway.  For  forty  years  this 
garden  of  the  dead  received  the  faithful  care  of,  and 
nearly  every  grave  was  dug  by,  the  sexton,  .lohn  (J. 
Stone,  from  whose  broad  acres  this  land  was  pur- 
chased. Our  town  name  recalls  the  designation  of 
that  first  extensive  garden-cemetery,  Mount  Auburn 
near  Boston.  As  our  necropolis  has  never  been  named, 
f'nim  its  fair  prospect  over  the  near  water  to  the  dis- 
tant hills,  let  us  designate  this  beautiful  spot  our  Mt. 
risgah. 

The  Old  Tavern". — The  residence  of  Otis  Pond, 
at  the  Common,  is  perhaps  as  old  and  as  little  changed 
!is  to  the  interior,  as  any  house  in  town.  This  was 
the  tavern,  with  swinging  sign-board  between  the  two 
supporting   timbers,   suggesting   accommodation    for 


man  and  beast.  It  was  kept  by  mine  hosts  I>rury, 
.Sturtevant,  Cary  and  Wiser,  and  not  on  a  temperance 
platform,  as  stories  of  the  older  inhabitants  assure  us. 
Here  reineil  up  the  stages  from  Worcester  to  Nnrwirli, 
which,  in  1831,  left  Worcester  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturdayat  3  a.m., the  passengers  reaching  Norwich  tlie 
same  afternoon,  and,  by  the  strain  packet  "Fanny," 
New  York  the  next  morning.  The  summer  arrange- 
ments for  18H8read:  Monday,  Weihiesday  and  Friday 
the  stage  leaves  for  the  Norwich  boat  at  tl.SO  a.m.,  but 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  on  the  arrival  of 
the  first  train  from  lioston,  TheSouthbriilge  stage  also 
pa.ssed  through  this  town.  .\  town-meeting,  awaiting  a 
committee's  report,  would  take  a  recess  at  the  inn  so 
accessible.  The  first  parish-meeting  convene<l  there, 
and  its  best  room,  1  fancy,  witnessed  Sabbath  worship, 
till  the  church  was  ready  for  use.  Dr.  Pond  speaks  of 
a  memorable  ball  at  the  tavern,  which  was  the  precur- 
sor of  a  great  revival.  The  post-ofliee  and  store  were 
at  the  Common,  but  years  since  left  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  town  for  its  travel  centre — the  depot. 
Ihit  the  sign  "(Jroceries"  remains, — an  epitaph  on 
business  ileparted,  jicrhaps  capital  buried  lieyond 
resurrection.  Like  an  old  palimpsest,  too,  it  carries  an 
older  inscription  of  the  store-keeper's  name,  easily 
decipherable  beneath  the  last-painted  word. 

Pkksokal  Sketches. — We  glance  at  a  brief  out- 
line of  some  whose  lives  have  shaped  our  local  his- 
tory. All  that  occurred  before  1773  belongs  to  Wor- 
cester's chronicles  or  the  other  mother  towns.  Yet  a 
word  of  some  then  active  where  now  lie  our  farms 
may  not  prove  amiss. 

September  17,  1074,  Rev.  John  Fliot  ami  his  coad- 
jutor, ALijor  Daniel  Oookin,  visited  Pakachoag  (Lin- 
coln's "  History  of  Worcester"  gives  thirteen  ways  of 
spelling  that  name),  preached  and  appointed  civil 
officers  among  the  Indians.  John  Speen,  a  Natick 
convert,  had  already  iireached  and  taught  here  two 
years.  Gookin  locates  this  Indian  village  seven 
miles  from  Ha-ssanamesit,— t.  «.,  Grafton,— and  three 
miles  from  the  Connecticut  Path,  which  led  west- 
ward. That  way  ran  just  north  of  Lincoln  Square,  in 
Worcester.  Watta.saccunpanum,  as  ruler  among  the 
Xipmucks,  aided  Kliotand  Gookin.  Hut  next  year  the 
wily  Philip  seduced  the  natives  from  their  loyalty  to 
the  Knglish.  when  they  burned  deserted  (Juinsiga- 
mond,  and  were  present  at  the  ISrookfield  disjister. 
Wattasacompanum,  or  Captain  Tom,  as  he  is  called, 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  weakness  at  his  execution  on 
Boston  Common.  Matoonas,  who  had  been  chosen 
constable  at  Packachoag,  met  a  similar  fate. 

Col.  Timothy  Bigelow,  who  served  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War^  and  led  Worcester's  company  of 
minute-men  on  the  Lexington  alarm,  was  born  in 
what  was  Worcester,  but  soon  became  included  in 
Ward.  His  beautiful  memorial  column  on  Worces- 
ter Common  records  his  soldierly  service. 

Rev.  Wm.  Phips,  of  the  colonial  Governor  Sir 
Wm.    Phips   line,    lived   near    the    Oxford    bound- 
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ary,  east  of  Prospect  Hill.  Born  at  Sherborn  and  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1746,  he  preached  at 
Douglas  till  dismissed  in  1765.  We  find  no  trace  of 
him  as  a  minister  here,  but  he  was  active  in  church, 
precinct  and  town  matters,  a  capable  man  and  a  firm 
patriot.  His  daughter  Sukey  married  Wm.  Craig 
and  was  the  mother  of  Abijah  and  William  Craig 
and  their  as  peculiar  sister.  Miss  Patty.  Mr.  Phips 
died  in  reduced  circumstancns  at  Oxford  in  1798. 

A  resolution  passed  at  town-meeting  in  1787  rings 
out  its  sweeping  "  Woe  unto  you  lawyers  !"  Never- 
theless, even  in  those  troublous  days,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  honored  citizens  was  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Dorr,  born  in  Mendon,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, 1752.  Leicester  and  Broukfield  also  claim  him 
as  a  resident.  His  services  are  conspicuous  on  our 
annals  from  1786  to  1795.  Having  assisted  in  fram- 
ing the  State  Constitution  and  filled  already  the  posi- 
tion of  State  Senator,  he  was  exceedingly  valuable 
here  in  drafting  petitions  for  clemency  to  those  en- 
gaged in  Shays'  Insurrection,  and  was  sent  as  the 
town's  intercessor  to  lay  their  appeal  before  the  (Gov- 
ernor and  Council.  His  youngest  son,  Edward,  born 
in  Ward,  was  a  large  land-owner  in  Louisiana  and 
died  there.  Two  older  sons  became  eminent  in  mer- 
cantile and  financial  circles  in  Boston.  Joseph  Dorr 
held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  twenty-five  years  and  was  judge  of  Probate  for 
Worcester  County  eighteen  years.  He  died  at  Brook- 
field  in  1808. 

Deacon  Jonathan  Stone,  of  the  third  generation 
from  Deacon  Simon  Stone,  of  Watertown,  the  immi- 
grant ancestor  and  the  third  successively  named  Jon- 
athan, came  from  Watertown  about  1753,  and  settled 
on  lands  then  in  Leicester.  In  1757  he  and  others 
asked  to  be  joined  to  Worcester,  which  took  place 
next  year.  Still  later  his  acres  fell  into  the  new 
parish,  soon  becoming  the  township  of  Ward.  His 
descendant,  Emory  Stone,  Esq.,  owns  the  ancestral 
possessions,  the  venerable  homestead  standing  till 
within  forty  years.  Jonathan  Stone's  name  occurs  as 
owner  of  pew  No.  47  in  the  Old  South  Church, 
Worcester,  in  17(i3.  He  marched  with  Captain  Bige- 
low  to  Cambridge,  April,  1775,  his  son,  Lieutenant 
.lonathan,  going  with  Captain  Flagg.  Most  of  the 
family  name  here  now  are  descended  from  Deacon 
Jonathan.  He  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
church  and  served  as  its  first  deacon.  As  appears  in 
the  original  plan  of  the  edifice,  he  bought  pew  No. 
15,  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  and  paid  the  best 
price  (sixty  pounds)  of  any  proprietor.  The  school 
District  where  he  lived  is  named  as  Deacon  Stone's 
District.  After  his  day  that  section  was  known  atone 
time  as  New  Boston.  Old  family  Bibles  record  his 
three  marriages  and  the  goodly  array  of  his  nine  sous 
and  daughters.  He  lived  to  be  over  eighty  years  and 
his  stone  stands  near  the  cemetery  wall  close  by  the 
chapel. 

His   son,   Joseph   Stone,  Esq.,   has   been    already 


spoken  of.  As  teacher,  surveyor,  bookbinder,  and 
even  occasional  printer,  he  was  variously  and  largely 
useful.  Fond  of  reading  and  study,  he  gathered  quite 
a  library,  and  the  annotations  in  his  pamphlets  and  al- 
manacs afford  many  a  desired  fact  to  the  antiquary.  Spec- 
imens of  hymns  and  tunes  he  composed  are  preserved. 
In  1793,  with  Abraham  Wood,  he  published  a  singing- 
book,  which  circulated  widely.  The  town  records,  in 
his  clear  chirography  are  a  feast  to  the  eye  and  a  de- 
light to  the  investigator.  Some  of  our  elders  remem- 
ber the  cloaked  figure  of  this  aged  worshipper  at 
church.  He  had  been  often  chosen  to  public  office, 
and  faithtully  discharged  every  trust.  He  outlived 
his  wife  sixteen  years,  and  died  childless,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine,  February  22,  1835.  Hegavesomeof 
his  property  to  Bangor  Seminary,  and  a  memoir  of 
him  was  written  by  Dr.  Enoch  Pond. 

Jonah  Goulding  settled  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
coming  thither  from  Grafton.  He  became  noted  as 
the  captain  of  the  Ward  company,  that  joined  Shays' 
forces.  One  Boyden  was  the  lieutenant.  After  the 
rebellion  collapsed  he  was  arrested  at  his  home  and 
confined  forty  days  in  Boston  Jail.  His  business  was 
that  of  a  tanner,  and  he  built  the  mansion  occupied 
by  his  grandsons,  the  Messrs.  Elbridge  and  John 
Warren.  He  filled  the  place  of  school  committee- 
man and  selectman.  Naturally  firm  in  purpose,  keen 
in  judgment  and  outspoken  in  speech,  he  acted  with 
emphatic  earnestness.  He  was  the  principal  mover 
in  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  its  life- 
long strong  pillar.     He  died  in  1826. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Warren,  D.D.,  his  grandson,  and  son  of 
Samuel  and  Sally  Goulding  Warren,  born  September 
11,  1812,  fitted  for  college  at  Leicester  Academy  and 
graduated  at  Brown  University,  1835,  Newton  Theol- 
ogical Institute,  1838.  He  was  ordained  at  North 
Oxford,  September,  1838,  and  had  pastorates  at 
Chicopee  and  North  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  but  his  chief  ser- 
vice was  done  as  a  secretary  of  the  American  B.iptist 
Missionary  Union  from  1855  to  1S72.  At  a  critical 
period  he  filled  this  position  with  marked  caj)acity 
and  success.  He  retired  in  enfeebled  health,  and  died 
in  Newton,  February  27,  1884.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Brown  University  and  Newton  Theological  Institute. 

For  seventy  years  and  four  generations  the  Drury 
family  were  important  persons  ;  but  none  of  the  name 
are  now  resident.  They  owned  a  large  estate,  at  one 
time  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  reaching  from  the 
church  site  well  up  on  Pakachoag.  Thomas  Drury, 
the  elder,  probably  came  from  Framihgham.  His 
name  appears,  in  1772,  on  the  Worcester  records 
among  those  eligible  for  jury  duty.  His  grave-stone 
dates  his  death  November  3,  1778,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  son,  Lieut.  Thomas,  had  gone 
forth  with  Captain  Bigelow's  minute-men  on  the  Lex- 
ington alarm.  He  deeded  to  the  town,  in  1781,  the 
land  around  the  church,  two  and  one-half  acres  ;  im- 
proved the  water-power,  long  known  as  Drury's  Mills, 
and  died,  aged  ninety-one,  in  1836.     His  daughter, 
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I'lu'be,  married,  in  1799,  Rev.  Z.  S.  Moore,  then  pas- 
tor in  Leicester.  Soon  he  became  a  professor  at 
Dartmouth  College,  then  the  second  president  at  Wil- 
liams, and  died  while  lir^t  president  of  Amherst  Uol- 
lejie.  She  is  well  remembored  as  a  lady  of  fine  char- 
acter and  dignity,  a  widow  many  years,  and  at  her 
death  her  property  was  left  to  Amherst  College. 

Major  Drury,  often  named  as  Thomas,  Jr.,  well 
sustained  the  family  reputation.  His  residence,  from 
its  high  location,  commands  fine  views  to  the  north 
and  east,  from  Cherry  Valley  across  the  southern  part 
of  Worcester.  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  oimed  the  place  re- 
cently, and  the  old-time  hospitable  mansion  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  .Mr.  John  J.  Holmes.  The 
worthy  major's  twin  daughters,  Almira  and  Caroline, 
greatly  resembled  each  other,  occasioning  amusing 
mistakes  of  personal  identity.  Miss  Caroline  married 
Kev.  M.  G.  Pratt,  for  twenty  years  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church. 

Colonel  Alvali  Drury  (each  generation  has  a  sepa- 
rate military  title)  showed  remarkable  busine^s 
enterprise,  lie  built  the  house  just  above  his  mills, 
now  Mr.  Hilton's,  and  was  much  relied  on  by  his 
townsmen  for  his  capability  and  public  spirit.  He 
died  in  his  prime,  the  result  of  an  accident  in  bis 
mill,  and  with  the  removal  of  his  family  that  well 
known  and  oft-spoken  name  passed  out  of  Auburn 
annals. 

For  so  small  a  town,  Ward,  in  its  early  days,  was 
favored  with  skilled  physicians.  Dr.  Thomas  Green, 
from  Leicester,  settled  here,  probably  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  Campbell's  removal.  Dr.  Green  had  served  as 
surgeon's  assistant  during  the  Revolution.  He  whs 
town  clerk  in  ITS^-So.  This  branch  of  the  Green 
family,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  have  manifested 
aptitude  for  the  study  and  practice  of  the  healing  art, 
which  Dr.  Thomas  followed  in  Ward  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  died  in  1812,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
profession  by  his  half-brother. 

Dr.  Daniel  Green,  also  of  Leicester,  was  born 
November  9,  1778,  a  son  of  Thomas  Green,  and 
grandson  of  Rev .  Thomas  Green,  a  noted  physician 
and  surgeon,  as  well  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Leicester.  Dr.  Green  was  of  the  si.\th  generation 
of  those  who  came  to  Massachusetts  from  England  in 
1630.  About  1811  he  established  himself  in  Ward, 
and  for  over  fifty  years  was  the  esteemed  and  suc- 
cessful physician,  with  a  practice  extending  into  all 
the  neighboring  towns.  A  man  of  e.xcellent  judgment, 
with  keen  powers  of  observation,  and  integrity  of 
purpose,  he  was  the  trusted  practitioner  till  over 
eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  an  active  worker  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause  in  its  earlier  days,  as  well  as  an 
earnest  advocate  of  temperance.  He  married,  January 
13,  1814,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ralph  Emerson,  of 
Hollis,  N.  H.  June  1,  1861,  he  died,  aged  eighty- 
three  years.  "  He  was  closely  identified  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  town  through  all  these  years, 
and  is  remembered  accordingly." 
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John  Mellish,  E.sq.,  was  born  at  Dorchester  in 
1801,  came  to  Auburn  in  1839,  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  thirty-five  years,  held  the  otfice  of  school  com- 
mittee-man until  advanced  in  years,  having  held  the 
same  position  in  Oxford  and  Millbury,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  school-teacher,  generally  in  the  winter 
season,  for  many  years.  He  took  the  census  of 
Auburn  in  1840  and  18.'i0.  His  son,  John  H., 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1801 ;  Andover 
Seminary,  is,"i4;  was  ordained  at  Kingston,  N.  H., 
February  14,  1855;  is  now  preaching  at  North 
Scituate,  R.  I.  Another  son,  David  K.,  learned  the 
printers' trade;  became  an  expert  reporter  and  sten- 
ographer, in  New  Y<irk  City  ;  had  an  ollice  in  the 
Custom  House.was  elected  Representative  in  Congress 
and  died  while  tilling  that  post  in  1874  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  daughter,  Mary  Louisa,  married  Rev. 
Franklin  C.  Flint,  of  .Shrewsbury,  and   died  in  1881. 

The  Eddy  family  have  held  a  prominent  place  in 
town  for  a  hundred  years.  -V  recent  death  removes 
this  landmark,  and  the  widow  and  children  have 
migrated.  A  boy,  Samuel,  is  the  ninth  in  successive 
generations  bearing  that  name. 

These  then  form  the  annals  of  our  quiet  neighbor- 
hood. Less  in  arer.  and  population  than  places  ad- 
jacent, less  of  the  factory  element  and  more  of  the 
yeoman's  toil.  Auburn  follows  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way.  Its  century  and  a  decade  of  municipal  life  have 
been  in  general  uneventful  years,  aloof  from  the  swirl 
and  roar  of  the  city's  whirlpool,  yet  growing,  though 
slowly.  In  other  States  the  name  Auburn  marks 
thriving  cities;  here  it  best  comports  with  rural 
scenes.  Still-life  one  might  disdainfully  count  this, 
if  restless  and  ambitious  as  most  Americans  are. 
But  a  town  so  accessible  to  Worcester  will  some  day 
share  it.s  growth,  and  number  residents  by  thousands. 
Upon  the  creditable  past  may  our  citizens  plan  for 
and  attain  future  thrift,  growth  and  the  common 
weal. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R     X  X  X  V  . 
ASHBURNHAM. 

BY  EZRA  S.  STKARNS,   A.M. 

OniGlNAi.l.Y  the  town  of  Ashburnham  included 
about  one-third  of  each  of  theadjoining  towns,  Ashby 
and  liardner.  It  is  situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
Worcester  County,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
New  Ipswich  and  Rindge  in  New  Hampshire;  on  the 
east  by  .-Vshby,  in  Middlesex  County,  and  by  Fitch- 
burg  ;  on  the  south  by  Westminster  and  (lardner,  and 
on  the  west  by  Winchendon.  Since  1792,  except  the 
addition  of  two  farms,  the  gift  of  Westminster,  the 
boundaries  and  area  of  the  township  have  remained 
unchanged.  The  present  area  is  about  twenty-four 
thousand   five   hundred   acres,  including   Hti"Mt  i.n.- 
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thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  ponds  and  reservoirs. 
Situated  in  the  line  of  the  water-shed  between  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrimack  Valleys,  the  course  of 
numerous  streams  is  outward ;  the  only  waters  flowing 
into  the  town  are  a  few  small  brooks  which  have  their 
source  in  Rindge  and  New  Ipswich  on  the  north. 
There  are  eight  natural  ponds  in  the  town  ;  four  are 
tributary  to  the  Connecticut  and  four  to  the  Merri- 
mack River.  Here  the  Souhegan  and  Squannacook 
and  important  branches  of  the  Nashua  and  Miller's 
Rivers  have  their  source.  The  altitude  exceeds  that 
of  the  surrounding  country  on  the  east,  south  and 
west.  The  summit  on  the  line  of  the  Chesline  Rail- 
road, one  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  station  at 
South  Ashburnham,  is  one  thousand  and  eighty-four 
feet  above  tide  water,  while  the  old  burial-ground  on 
MeetingHouse  Hill  exceeds  the  summit  by  two  hun- 
dred feet.  The  rounded  form  of  Great  Watatic  on  the 
dividing  line  between  Ashburnham  and  Ashby,  towers 
to  the  height  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  feet.  In  the  north  part  of  the  town  are  several 
lenticular  hills  with  rounded  outlines  andarableto  the 
summit.  These  remarkable  accumulations  of  hill  are 
also  found  in  Rindge,  Ashby  and  Gardner,  but  only 
a  small  proportion  of  Ashburnham  falls  within  the 
area  of  this  glacial  drift.  The  soil  is  that  common  to 
the  hill  towns  of  Worcester  County.  When  placed  in 
comparison  it  is  stubborn  and  rocky,  yet  generally 
arable  and  productive.  The  subsoil  is  clay  retentive 
of  moisture,  and  numerous  springs  gushing  from  the 
hill-sides  are  the  perennial  source  of  brooks  and  rivu- 
lets winding  through  the  valleys,  and  supporting  the 
crystal  lakes  nestled  among  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  locality  are  topics  discussed 
in  the  general  history  of  the  county. 

Lunenburg,  including  Fitchburg  and  a  part  of 
Ashby,  and  Townsend,  including  a  more  considerable 
part  of  Ashby,  were  originally  granted  1719,  and 
within  those  grants  numerous  settlements  were  made 
in  rapid  succession.  For  several  years  the  territory 
at  the  west  of  the  new  settlements  was  unbroken,  and 
the  future  town  of  Ashburnham  remained  the  border 
of  the  wilderness  on  the  line  of  the  settlements.  In 
1735  six  grants  of  land,  containing  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  were  located  within  the 
present  township,  and  are  minutely  described  in  the 
"History  of  Ashburnham,"  recently  published.  Also 
in  1735,  and  while  these  individual  grants  were  being 
located  and  surveyed,  the  General  Court  made  grants 
of  several  townships  to  the  surviving  soldiers  or  the 
heirs  of  those  deceased  who  served  in  the  expedition 
to  Canada  in  1690.  The  companies  from  Dorchester, 
Ipswich,  Rowley  and  other  towns  each  received  the 
grant  of  a  townsliip,  and  preserving  at  once  the  names 
of  the  towns  in  which  the  soldiers  resided  and  the 
military  service  in  which  they  had  engaged,  the 
new  grants  which  were  located  in  this  vicinity  were 
culled  Dorchester  Canada  (now  Ashburnham),  Ipswich 
Canada  (now  Wincheiuloii),  and  Rowley  Canada  (now 


Rindge).  The  township  of  Dorchester  Canada  was 
surveyed  in  January,  and  the  grant  confirmed  by  the 
General  Court  June  1,  1736.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
and  until  the  date  of  incorporation,  the  government 
of  the  township  was  proprietary.  In  accordance 
with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  General  Court, 
three  sixty-thirds  were  reserved  in  equal  shares  for  the 
first  settled  minister,  for  the  ministry  and  for  the 
support  of  public  schools.  The  remainder  was 
divided  from  time  to  time  equally  among  the  sixty 
proprietors,  who  individually  made  sale  of  their  laud 
to  speculators  and  to  settlers. 

The  early  roads  and  mills  and  the  first  meeting- 
house were  ordered  and  controlled  by  the  proprietors, 
and  by  them  the  call  was  extended  to  the  first  settled 
minister.  Between  1736  and  1744  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  settlement.  A  saw-mill  was 
built  in  1738,  and  in  1739  or  1740  the  first  meeting- 
house was  erected.  The  number  of  families  residing 
in  the  township  during  these  years  is  not  known,  and 
the  names  of  only  a  few  of  the  settlers  have  been 
preserved  in  the  records.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  two  houses  were  fortified,  but 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1744  the  settlement  was 
deserted.  During  the  ensuing  five  years  there  were 
no  meetings  of  the  proprietors,  and  no  family  re- 
mained within  the  township. 

In  1748  active  hostilities  between  England  and 
France  were  suspended,  but  during  that  and  the 
following  year  parties  of  Indians,  accompanied  by 
French  soldiers,  continued  to  menace  the  exposed 
and  poorly-defended  line  of  the  settlements.  The 
northern  part  of  Worcester  County  was  wholly  deserted, 
or  continually  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  anxiety.  Not 
until  1750  did  a  feeling  of  security  invite  an  occupancy 
of  the  frontiers.  One  by  one  the  hardy  pioneers 
founded  homes  in  the  town,  and  through  the  eflbrts 
and  encouragement  of  the  proprietors,  the  settlement 
of  this  town  slowly  increased  until  the  return  of  peace 
opened  the  door  to  an  increasing  tide  of  immigration 
to  the  towns  in  this  vicinity.  It  appeara  that  during 
the  fir.'St  twenty  years  of  effort  and  danger,  dating 
from  1735,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  tem- 
porary residents  in  this  town,  and  that  among  these, 
on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  times,  there  were 
not  over  a  half-dozen  families  who  settled  here  pre- 
vious to  1755  and  became  permanent  inhabitants  of 
the  town. 

Deacon  Moses  Foster,  of  Chelmsford,  and  James 
Colman,  of  Ipswich,  cleared  land  and  built  houses 
in  the  northeast  part  of  Dorchester  Canada  previous 
to  the  permanent  renewal  of  the  settlement.  The 
sites  of  these  early  homes  are  now  in  Ashby,  having 
been  included  within  the  limits  of  that  town  when 
incorporated  in  1767.  In  times  of  expected  danger 
they  removed  their  families  to  Lunenburg,  and  prose- 
cuted their  labor  in  this  town  with  many  interruptions. 
About  1750  Deacon  Foster  removed  to  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  subsequently  was  an  inn-holder  many 
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years.  He  died  October  17,  1785,  aged  ninety-four 
years.  Mr.  Colman  was  a  prominent  citizen,  and  wa.-* 
a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  St-lectmen.  He  con- 
tiiuieil  to  reside  at  the  scene  of  his  early  labor  in  this 
town,  but,  after  17()7,  lie  was  a  citizen  of  Ashby,  where 
he  (lied  .Vugust  15,  1773.  Elisha  Coolidge  removed 
from  Cambriilge,  1752,  and  settled  at  Lane  Village. 
He  was  a  millwright,  and  a  useful  citizen.  He  died 
August  2!),  1807,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  Jeremiah 
Foster,  from  Harvard,  and  a  native  of  Ipswich, 
removed  to  this  town  with  his  family  in  1753,  and 
settled  on  the  Gamaliel  Hadley  farm.  He  was  a  man 
of  character,  and  influential  in  the  new  settlement. 
He  died  December  12,  178S,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
Next  in  order  ap|)ear  John  Bates,  Zimri  Hey  wood  and 
Benjamin  Spaulding,  an  enterprising  trio  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  town,  who  were  subsequently 
included  in  Ashby.  Enos  Jones,  from  Lunenburg,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  settled  on  a  farm  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  on  the  Rindge  road,  which 
still  per|ietuates  a  name  that  remains  prominent  in 
the  annals  of  Ashburnham.  Omitting  mention  of 
si'veral  families  that  removed  from  town  after  a  few 
years'  residence,  to  the  settlement  was  added  Jona- 
than Samson,  a  native  of  Middleborough,  who  removed 
from  Harvard  in  17G2,  and  settled  on  the  Jlerrick 
Whitney  farm.  He  was  a  useful  citizen,  and  late  in 
life  he  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  Ebenezer  Conant  and  Lieuten- 
ant Kbcnezer  Conant,  Jr.,  from  Concord,  settled  near 
IJice  Pond  in  17t)3.  Both  died  in  this  town.  Their 
descendants  have  won  a  merited  distinction  in  several 
scholiustic  callings.  In  the  midst  of  these  arrivals 
several  German  families  .settled  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town,  in  a  locality  which  still  bears  the  familiar 
appellation  of  "  Dutch  Farms."  Soon  after  their 
arrival  in  the  colony,  and  while  temporarily  living 
near  Boston,  Henry  Hole,  Christian  William  White- 
man,  Jacob  Schotfe,  Simon  Ilodamel,  Peter  Perry, 
John  Rich  and  John  Kiberling,  in  1757,  purchased 
line  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  early  the  following 
year  removed  hither,  except  Peter  Perry,  whose  name 
does  not  again  appear.  At  the  same  time,  purchasing 
land  of  them  and  locating  among  them,  came  other 
(iermans,  Jacob  t'onstantine,  Jacob  Selham,  Andrew 
Windrow,  Henry  Stack  and  .lacob  Barkhardst,  while 
John  Oberlock  and  Philip  Vorback  settled  near  the 
site  of  Cushing  Academy.  A  few  years  later  Jacob 
Wilker  settled  on  the  farm  still  owned  by  his  descend- 
aiils.  These  were  born  in  Germany,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  were  married  in  their  native  land.  They  were 
educated,  intelligent  people,  and  in  full  sympathy  I 
with  the  settlement  in  religion  and  in  hatred  of 
tyranny.  By  assimilation  and  intermarriage,  in  lan- 
guage and  manner  of  living  they  quickly  became 
equal  and  common  factors  in  the  body  politic,  and  in 
social  relations.  No  traces  of  caste,  or  prejudice  of 
race,  appear  in  the  records  or  the  traditions  of  the 
town.     In  the  second  and  subsequent  generations  the 


name  of  Hole  was  written  Hall;  Kiberling  or  Kib- 
linger  became  Kibling;  the  Oberlocks  assumed  the 
name  of  Locke;  Kodamel  was  changed  to  Hodimon, 
and  later  to  Diinond,  while  Windrow  was  Anglicized 
in  Winter.  After  the  Revolution,  in  which  they 
manifested  a  conspicuous  patriotism,  members  of  the 
second  generation  of  several  of  these  families  removed 
to  Northern  New  Hampshire. 

Among  the  iKm-rcsident  proprietors,  who  were  most 
active  in  forwarding  the  settlement,  appear  many 
names  familiar  in  the  annals  of  a  former  century. 
Timothy  Tilestone,  of  Dorchester,  was  the  first  peti- 
tioner for  the  township  and  for  several  years  a  rul- 
ing spirit  of  the  organization.  He  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  Judge  Joseph  Wilder,  of  Lanca.ster,  the 
Sumners,  of  Milton,  and  by  Heiijamin  Bellows  and 
Edward  Hartwell,  of  Lunenburg.  The  fortunes  of 
the  second  or  permanent  settlement  of  the  town 
were  supported  and  encouraged  by  Richard  and 
Caleb  Dana  and  Henry  Coolidge,  of  Cambridge, 
Colonel  Oliver  Wilder  and  the  brothers,  .loseph 
Jr  ,  and  Captain  Caleb  Wilder,  of  Lancaster,  Jona- 
than Dwiglit  and  Hezekiah  Barber,  of  Boston,  Rev. 
John  Swift,  of  Framingham,  Hon.  Isaac  Stearns,  of 
Billerica,  and  many  others  whose  association  with 
these  primitive  affairs  of  the  town  adorn  the  early 
pages  of  its  history. 

Ashburnham,  hitherto  known  as  Dorchester  Canada, 
was  incorporated  February  22,  1765.  The  proprietors 
and  inhabitants  in  a  joint  petition  for  incorporation, 
expressed  a  desire  that  the  town  be  called  Ashfield, 
but  the  General  Court,  with  an  accommodating  regard 
for  an  assumed  prerogative  of  the  royal  Oovernor  in 
the  act  of  incorporation,  left  a  blank,  in  which  (!ov- 
ernor  Bernard  caused  to  be  written  the  euphonious 
name  of  Ashburnham  in  honor  of  an  English  earl. 

At  the  first  town-meeting,  holden  March  25,  1765, 
William  Whitcomb  was  chosen  town  clerk,  and  Dea- 
con Samuel  Fellows,  Tristram  Cheney,  James  Cole- 
man, John  Rich  and  Jonathan  Gates  selectmen.  A 
long  list  of  minor  town  offices  were  selected  with 
unanimity,  and  certainly  with  a  rare  measure  of  im- 
partiality, which  bestowed  an  olfice  upon  nearly 
every  citizen.  From  this  date  to  the  Revolution  the 
town  was  prospered  in  its  internal  affairs  and  made 
considerable  advance  in  population.  The  more 
prominent  settlers  who  arrived  immediately  preced- 
ing and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  incorporation  were: 
Jonathan  Taylor,  Jonathan  Gates,  Nathan  Melvin, 
Stephen  Ames,  David  Clark,  John  Conn,  i^amuel 
Salter,  John  Adams,  William  Benjamin,  .foshua  Bil- 
lings, Amos  Dickinson,  Jacob  Harris,  Joseph  Met- 
calf,  Abijah  Joslin,  Samuel  Nichols,  Ephraim  Stone, 
Oliver  Stone,  Caleb  Ward,  Samuel  Wilder,  John 
Willard,  Jacob  Willard,  Oliver  Wealherbee  and 
Phinehas  Weatherbee. 

EccLKSiASTicAL. — Very  early  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  proprietors  a  committee  was  selected  to  locate 
a  tract  of  land  for  a  burial-ground  and  the  site  of  the 
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future  meeting-house.  The  committee  promptly  re- 
ported November  10, 1736,  that  the  meeting-house  lot, 
containing  ten  acres,  had  been  located  "on  a  hill  180 
rods  south  of  a  great  pond  (Upper  Naukeag),  and 
has  a  very  fair  prospect."  To  the  present  time  the 
original  boundaries  on  the  southwest  and  north  sides 
have  suffered  no  change,  while  on  the  east  side  a  nar- 
row strip  has  been  severed  from  the  public  grounds 
and  added  to  the  farm  now  of  Benjamin  Gushing. 
The  first  meeting-house,  erected  1739  or  1740,  was 
not  injured  during  the  years  the  settlement  was  aban- 
doned, and  it  silently  invited  occupancy  twenty  years 
before  the  organization  of  a  church  and  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister. '  During  the  later  years  of  this 
period  several  sums  of  money  were  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  preaching,  but  the  amount  raised  for 
this  purpose  clearly  indicates  that  the  meeting-house 
was  occupied  only  a  small  part  of  the  time.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  settlers  were  members  of  the 
church  in  Lunenburg,  and  there  many  of  the  children 
born  in  Dorchester  Canada  previous  to  1760  were 
baptized.  In  1759  a  more  liberal  appropriation  was 
made,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Winchester  was  here  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  A  call  was  extended 
November  27,  1759,  and  he  was  ordained  April  23, 
1760.  The  same  day  a  church  was  organized.  The 
covenant  bears  the  signature  of  Mr.  Winchester  and 
of  twelve  male  residents  of  the  settlement,  six  of 
whom  were  Germans.  The  membership  during  the 
first  eight  years  was  above  fifty.  The  peaceful  and 
successful  ministry  of  Mr.  Winchester  was  abruptly 
ended  by  his  death,  after  a  brief  illness,  November  26, 
1767.  liev.  Jonathan  Winchester  was  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  his  family  in  this  country.  He  was 
born  in  Brookline,  April  21,  1717,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  University,  1737.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry 
and  Frances  (White)  Winchester,  grandson  of  John 
and  great-grandson  of  John,  the  emigrant  ancestor. 
He  was  a  teacher  in  his  native  town  twenty  years, 
and  entering  the  ministry  late  in  life,  his  first  and 
only  settlement  was  at  Ashburnham.  The  superior 
merit  and  character  of  the  man  are  clearly  reflected 
in  the  records  and  traditions  of  the  town.  In  him 
firmness  was  softened  with  mercy,  and  the  ministerial 
austerity  of  his  time  was  tempered  with  mildness  of 
manner  and  gentleness  of  heart.  With  these  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  of  heart  he  secured  the  willing  love 
and  confidence  of  his  parish.  He  married.  May  5, 
1748,  Sarah  Crofts,  of  Brookline,  where  si.\  of  their 
ten  children  were  born.  Mrs.  Winchester  died  in 
this  town  July  27,  1794. 

The  second  minister  was  Rev.  John  Cushing,  D.D., 
who  was  ordained  November  2,  1768,  and  who  con- 
ducted a  successful  ministry  until  his  death,  April  27, 
1823.  These  many  years  of  service  were  crowned 
with  the  rewards  of  faithful  labor  and  a  peaceful  ad- 
ministration of  parochial  affairs.  From  the  "  History 
of  Ashburnham  "  the  following  lines  are  borrowed  : 

In  stature,  Mr.  PuahinK  wns  tftll  and  portly  ;  in  b'-aring  rliRnifled  and 


erect.  He  moved  with  precision  and  with  the  incisive  mark  of  strength 
and  vigor.  As  the  infirmity  of  age  grew  upon  him,  bis  step  was  slower 
but  never  faltering  ;  his  form  became  slightly  bowed  but  lost  none  of  its 
original  dignity  and  commanding  presence.  His  mild  blue  eye  and  the 
serenity  of  his  countenance  were  nndimnied  even  when  his  whitened 
and  flowing  loclfs  were  counting  the  increasing  furrows  of  age  in  hia 
face. 

As  a  preacher  he  adhered  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  hia  creed 
and  supiwrted  them  with  frequent  quotation  from  the  Scriptures.  The 
plan  of  his  discouree  was  lucid  and  liis  methods  of  reasoning  direct  and 
logical.  If  he  was  tenacious  in  the  tise  of  set  terms  and  forms  of  speech, 
he  invariably  applied  them  with  aptness  and  precisitjn.  He  did  not  rely 
on  the  abundance  of  words  or  the  exhibition  of  emotion,  but  upon  the 
weight  and  sequence  of  the  central  truths  which  formed  the  theme  of 
his  discourse.  His  voice  was  clear,  strong  and  pleasing.  He  read  his 
sermons  closely  and  without  gesture.  In  delivery  he  was  moderate, 
earnest  and  impressive. 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  minister  of  the  olden  time.  His  parish  was 
bis  field  of  labor  and  no  one  was  neglected.  His  charge  was  his  con- 
stant thought  and  duty,  and  while  he  watched  for  the  fruit  of  his  labor, 
he  toiled  on  with  unfailing  hope  and  courage.  Kveu  in  the  decline  of 
life  and  under  the  weight  of  nearly  eighty  years  his  service  was  accept- 
able and  his  parish  united  in  their  love  and  respect  for  their  venerable 
teacher.  At  every  fireside  the  serenity  of  his  countenance,  tlie  wisdom 
of  his  speech  and  the  purity  of  his  life  and  example  w-ere  continually 
deepening  the  impression  and  enforcing  the  infiuehces  of  his  public 
ministrations. 

It  seems  that  the  afTection  of  his  parish  increased  as  be  paled  and  grew 
feeble  in  their  service.  And  when  death  came  and  stilled  the  pulsations 
of  his  warm  and  generous  heart,  his  people  paid  a  fitting  tribute  in  the 
lines  of  sorrow  engraved  on  every  countenance.  From  that  hour  the 
voice  of  tradition  began  to  assert  that  his  genius  was  solid  ;  his  under- 
standing clear;  his  judgment  strong;  his  memory  faithful  ;  his  emo- 
tions coot  and  restrained,  yet  his  sympathies  tender  and  his  alTections 
warm  ;  that  his  resolution  and  perseverance  were  unusual,  that  he  was 
faithful  to  every  trust  and  that  his  heart  was  so  honest,  his  Iriendship  so 
sincere  and  his  tongue  under  such  control,  that  his  smile  was  a  benedic- 
tion and  his  speech  a  sermon. 

Rev.  John  Gushing,  D.D.  (Harvard  University, 
1764),  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  August  22,  1744.  He 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  Job  and  Mary  (Prentice)  Gush- 
ing, and  a  lineal  descendent  of  the  Gushing  fami- 
ly of  Hingham.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Harvard  University,  1822.  He  mar- 
ried, September  28,  1769,  Sarah  Parkman,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  (Breck)  Parkman,  of 
Westborough,  who  died  in  this  town  March  12,  1825. 
Until  near  the  close  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Gushing  the  churches,  not  only  in  this  vicinity,  but  in 
a  more  extended  circle,  were  closely  allied  in  doc- 
trin.al  views  and  declarations  of  covenant.  In  many 
places  there  were  dissenters  and  here  and  there  inde- 
pendent churches,  but  a  large  majority  assented  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  "  standing  order."  In  the  midst 
of  more  diversity  of  creedduringlhepast  half-century 
or  more,  the  first  church  in  Ashburnham  has  remained 
in  full  relations  with  the  orthodox  or  Trinitarian 
Congregationalists.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Gushing 
nine  ministers  have  been  installed  over  the  church,  and 
six  have  supplied  about  thirty  years.  The  ministry 
has  been  continuous,  and  no  serious  contention  has 
arisen  between  the  pastor  and  the  people.  In  present-  J 
ing  the  names  of  these. many  pastors  the  limits  of 
this  sketch  will  preclude  extended  notices. 

The  third  minister  was  Rev.  George  Perkins,  son  of 
Dr.  Elisha  and  Sarah  (l)ouglas)  Perkins,  born  in 
Plainfield,  Gonn.,  October  19,  1783;  ordained  at 
Ashburnham,  February  25,  1824;  dismissed  at  his  re- 
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qiiedt  July  3,  1832  ;  died  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1852.  Rev.  George  Goodyear,  born  in  Ham- 
den,  Conn.,  December  9,  1801,  son  of  Simeon  and 
I  l.innah  (Beadsley)  Goodyear ;  installed  October  10, 
l^.lL';  dismissed  Xoveml)er  16,  1841;  died  at  Temple, 
>..  H.,  November  IS,  1884.  Rev.  Edward  Jennison, 
son  of  William  and  Phebe  (Field)  Jenni.son,  born  in 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  .\iigust  26,  1805;  installed  May  12, 
1S42;  dismissed  May  12,  1846;  died  in  Conway, 
Afiiss.     Rev.     Elnathan    Davis,   son   of    Ethan    and 

i:di  (Hubbard)  Davis,  born  in  Holden,  Ma-ss.,  Au- 

-t  19,  1807;  installed  .September  16,  1846;  dis- 
missed May  21.  ISol  ;  died  April  9,  1881.  Rev. 
I'loderick  A.  Fiske,  .son  of  Rev.  Eli.sha  and  Margaret 
(Slii-pard)  Fiske,  born  in  Wrentham,  Mjuss.,  April  15, 
1>^1(!;  installed  December  30,  1851;  dismissed  April 
17,  1854;  died  at  North  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1878.  Rev.  Elbridge  O.  Little,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Rebecca  (Webster)  Little,  born  in  Hampstead, 
N.  H.,  November  11,1817;  installed  August  22,  IS.w  ; 
li^niissed  May  13,1857;  died  at  Wesley,  Mass.,  De- 
.  iiiber  29,  1869.  Rev.  Thoma.s  Boutelle,  son  of 
lames  and  Abigail  (Fairbanks)  Boutelle,  born  in 
Leominster,  Mass.,  February  1,  1805  ;  supplied  from 
the  spring  of  1857  to  January,  1863  ;  died  in  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  November  28,  1866.  Rev.  George  E. 
Fisher,  son  of  Rev.  George  and  Mary  (F'iske)  Fisher, 
born  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  January  22,  1823  ;  installed 
May  21,  1863;  dismissed  September  2,  1867.  Rev. 
Moody  A.  Stevens,  son  of  David  and  Elizabeth 
(Ryder)  Stevens,  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  February 
7,  1828 ;  supplied  from  1867  to  1870.  Rev.  Leonard 
S.  Parker,  son  of  William  and  Martha  (Tenney) 
Parker,  born  in  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  December  6, 1812  ; 
supplied  1870  to  1876.  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Adams,  son 
of  Rev.  Darwin  and  Catherine  (Smith)  Adams,  born 
in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  June  22,  1832;  supplied  from  .July 
16,  187(i,  to  July  5,  1885.  The  past  three  years  has 
been  aij  era  of  temporary  supplies. 

At  intervals  between  the  pastorates.  Rev.  Josiah 
D.  Crosby  has  supplied  a  longer  time  than  several  of 
the  pastors  named.  During  the  last  forty  years  of  a 
useful  life,  with  brief  interruptions,  he  resided  in 
this  town.  He  was  a  son  of  Fitch  and  Rebecca 
(Davis)  Crosby,  and  was  born  in  Ashburnham, 
March  1,  1807.  He  died  June  8,  1888.  The  second 
meeting-house,  built  1791,  was  located  on  the  Old 
Common,  and  near  the  site  of  its  primitive  prede- 
cessor. The  third  and  present  church  edi6ce  was 
erected  in  Central  Village,  1833,  and  dedicated  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1834. 

In  the  autumn  of  1793  Rev.  Jonathan  Hill 
preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  this  town, 
and  a  society  was  gathered  the  following  year.  Rev. 
Lorenzo  Dow,  Rev.  John  Broadhead,  a  presiding 
elder,  and  Bishops  Whatcoat  and  Asbury  are  in- 
cluded among  the  early  preachers  at  the  house  of 
Silas  Willard,  Esq.  In  1831  the  Ashburnham  and 
Westminster  Societies  were  united,  and  constituted  a 


station.  A  meeting-house  was  built  on  Main  Street, 
and  dedicated  July  4,  1832.  This  building  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Catholic  Society.  The 
present  commodious  edifice  was  built  187ii.  Previous 
to  1832  si.xty-five  preachers  were  assigned  to  the  sta- 
tion to  which  the  .Methodist  Church  in  Ashburnham 
belonged,  and  since  that  date  thirty-six  ap|Hiinments 
have  been  made  by  the  Conference.  From  the  first 
the  organization  has  been  [lerpetual,  and  a  vigorous 
society  ha.s  been  maintaitied. 

To  accommodate  families  in  that  jiortionof  the  town, 
a  meeting-house  was  erected  at  North  Ashburnban, 
1842,  and  a  church  with  Evangelical  proclivities  was 
embodied  February  21,  1843.  At  no  time  has  the 
membership  been  large,  and  public  ministrations  have 
not  been  continuously  sustained.  In  1860  the  church 
was  disbanded,  and  the  "  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  Ashburnham,''  with  an  amended  creed, 
was  organized. 

The  Catholics  of  Ashburnham  held  services  in  the 
town  hall  several  years,  and  since  1871  have  owned 
and  occupied  the  edifice  erected  by  the  Methodists  in 
1832.  The  church  is  under  the  spiritual  direction  of 
Father  John  Conway,  who  is  also  in  charge  of  the 
church  in  Winchendon. 

Military  Hi.storv. — That  the  inhabitants  of  a 
typical  New  England  town  were  patriotic  during  the 
Revolution  can  safely  be  assumed  ;  that  they  met  the 
trials  of  the  times  with  heroism  an<l  uncom[>iainingly 
assented  to  the  severest  exactions  of  their  country  can 
be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction.  The  Revo- 
lutionary sketches  of  towns  which  crowd  the  pages  of 
the  Gazetteer  laboriously  demonstrate  that  which  never 
has  been  denied.  Many  of  these  local  histories  of  the 
Revolution  written  upon  the  suggested  plan  are  inter- 
changeable. Each  possesses  so  many  features  common, 
to  them  all  that  the  conventional  sketch,  with  a  change 
of  local  terms,  with  equal  truth  would  apply  to  any 
other  town.  The  repeated  requisition  of  the  govern- 
ment for  men,  for  money,  for  food  and  for  clothing 
were  demands  alike  upon  all  the  towns  of  the  infant 
Commonwealth,  and  quotas  were  distributed  with  equal 
impartiality.  The  volume  varied  with  the  population 
of  the  .several  towns,  yet  the  demand  was  applicable 
to  them  all.  The  scene  and  the  players  were  new  in 
every  town,  yet  the  drama  was  universal  and  every- 
where the  same. 

The  population  of  Ashburnham  in  1776  was  five 
hundred  and  fifty-one.  On  account  of  the  immigra- 
tion from  the  older  and  more  exposed  towns  near  the 
seaboard,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  popu- 
lation in  this  and  other  towns  in  this  vicinity  during 
the  war,  yet  probably  the  number  of  inhabitants  did 
not  exceed  eight  hundred  during  the  years  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  records  of  Aehburnham  do  not  contain 
the  names  of  any  who  were  in  the  army.  The  record 
of  service  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs  has 
been  compiled  from  the  archives  of  the  State,  from 
papers  filed  in  the  Department  of  Pensions  and   from 
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papers  in  the  possession  of  societies  and  individuals. 
As  early  as  1773  the  under-current  of  public  sentiment 
found  expression  in  a  warrant  for  a  town-meeting, 
"To  see  if  the  town  will  consider  the  general  griev- 
ances that  are  laid  upon  us  by  acts  of  Parliament,  and 
disposing  of  our  monies  without  our  consent."  What- 
ever debate  ensued,  there  is  no  record  of  a  vote  at  this 
time ;  but  in  July,  1774,  the  town  was  again  assembled, 
and  it  was  then  voted,  "  that  the  Covenant  sent  from 
Boston  be  read,  and  accordingly  it  was  read  ;  then  a 
motion  was  made  for  an  alteration  and  that  Doctor 
Senter,  George  Dana,  Elisha  Coolidge,  Samuel  Nichols 
and  Jonathan  Samson  be  a  committee  to  alter  said 
Covenant,  and  adjourned  said  meeting  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  said  Covenant  was  altered  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  town.  Voted  that  Elisha  Coolidge 
and  Samuel  Nichols  be  a  committee  to  keep  the  Cove- 
nant after  it  is  signed."  The  covenant  which  was  sent 
to  all  the  towns  for  signature  was  a  solemn  pledge 
that  those  who  subscribed  would  abstain  from  the 
purchase  and  use  of  specified  articles  of  British  mer- 
chandise, and  that  at  the  risk  of  life  and  fortune  they 
would  resist  the  officers  holding  commissions  under 
the  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament.  About  this  time 
the  town  was  represented  by  Jonathan  Taylor  at  the 
memorable  Worcester  Convention,  which  recom- 
mended the  several  towns  within  its  influence  to  im- 
mediately appoint  military  otBcers,  to  organize  minute- 
men,  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  provide 
for  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  In  September  of 
this  year,  and  in  harmony  with  the  vote  of  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  it  was  voted  to  indemnify  the  officers 
in  the  event  they  were  harmed  for  not  returning  a  list 
of  jurors,  as  required  by  Parliament.  At  the  same 
meeting  Jonathan  Taylor  was  chosen  a  representative 
to  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  assembled  October 
11th,  at  Concord. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  Worcester 
Convention  the  town,  September  3,  1774,  voted  "  to 
buy  half  a  hundred  of  powder,  one  hundred  of  lead 
and  ten  dozen  of  flints  as  a  town  stock."  At  this 
meeting  Abijah  Joslin  was  chosen  captain,  Deliverance 
Davis  lieutenant  and  Ebenezer  Conant,  Jr.,  ensign,  of 
the  minute-men.  A  committee  of  Safety  and  Corre- 
spondence was  al.so  chosen ;  they  were  Samuel  Nichols, 
Jonathan  Samson,  Deliverance  Davis,  Abijah  Joslin 
and  Jonathan  Taylor.  With  these  preparations  for 
the  future,  the  town  awaits  the  events  of  another  and 
a  more  eventful  year.  Early  the  following  spring 
Deliverance  Davis  and  Jonathan  Gates  were  captains 
of  the  companies  in  this  town,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  their  election  or  appointment.  A  prominent,  and 
Bubsequently  an  honored,  citizen  is  not  named  in  these 
initial  proceedings,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
Samuel  Wilder  was  a  little  tardy  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  American  independence,  and  that  he  was 
waited  upon  by  a  self-constituted  committee.  His 
hesitation,  if  any  existed,  was  of  brief  duration,  and 
his  subsequent  opinions  and  conduct  were  a|)proved 


by  his  townsmen,  who  frequently  elected  him  to  office 
during  the  war  and  many  succeeding  years.  Swiftly 
following  these  measures  ot  preparation,  the  sudden 
intelligence  that  a  detachment  of  British  troops  had 
left  Boston  and  were  marching  inland,  was  brought 
to  Ashburnham  in  the  afternoon  of  April  19th,  and 
an  alarm  was  immediately  sounded.  A  company  of 
thirty-eight  men  quickly  assembled,  and  marched  that 
afternoon  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jonathan 
Gates.  Other  men  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the  town 
continued  to  assemble  on  the  old  Common,  and  with 
hasty  preparations  awaited  the  dawn  of  another  day. 
In  the  gray  of  the  morning  a  second  company,  con- 
taining thirty-three  men,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Deliverance  Davis,  hastened  forward  to  scenes  of 
anticipated  danger.  These  companies,  in  connection 
with  many  others  simultaneously  summoned  to  the 
field,  marched  to  Cambridge  and  remained  there  with 
the  gathering  army  about  two  weeks,  and  until  they 
were  discharged.  When  these  companies  were  dis- 
banded, nineteen  by  re-enlistment  continued  with  the 
army  and  the  remainder  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
rolls  of  the  two  companies  contain  the  following 
names : 

Jonathan  Gates,  captain  ;  Amos  Dickinson,  lieutenant ;  Ezra  Atherton, 
lieutenant ;  George  Dana,  William  Wilder,  Joseph  Metcalf  and  Ebenezer 
Burgess,  sergeants  ;  Daniel  Hobart,  Peter  Joslin  and  Francis  Lane,  cor- 
porals ;  Joseph  Stone,  drummer;  Amos  Lawrence,  Pbinehas  Wetherboe, 
Moses  Russell,  Nathaniel  Parker,  Henry  Gates,  Samuel  Joslin,  Jonathan 
W.  Smith,  David  Robinson,  Jacob  Kiblinger,  Henry  Hall,  Amos  Kendall , 
Henry  Winchester,  Samuel  Willard,  Philip  Locke,  Aaron  Sanson, 
Samuel  Salter,  John  Gates,  Jonathan  Winchester,  Daniel  Edson,  Joseph 
Wilder,  Nathaniel  Harris,  John  Whitney,  Joshua  Holt.  Ebenezer  Wood, 
Philip  Winter,  David  Clark,  Jr.  Deliverance  Davis,  captain  ;  Ebenezer 
Conant,  Jr.,  lieutenant;  John  Conn,  lieutenant ;  Oliver  Stone,  John 
Adams  and  Samuel  Cutting,  sergeants  ;  Sbubael  Hobart,  Timothy  Wood 
and  Oliver  Whitcomb,  corporals  ;  Elijah  Edson,  drummer  ;  Isaac  Mer- 
riam,  Oliver  Willard,  Uriah  Holt.  W'illinm  Whitcomb,  William  Benja- 
min, Jacob  Constantine,  Caleb  Ward,  Euos  Jones,  Nathan  Melvin,  Na- 
thaniel Hastings,  Samuel  Mason,  Ephraim  Wethorbee,  David  Clark, 
Isaac  Blodgett,  Joshua  Hemenway,  John  Hall,  John  Kiblinger,  John 
Putnam.  Jacob  Willard,  Joshua  Holden,  Jouathuu  Taylor,  .Jonathan 
Taylor,  Jr.,  Joseph  Perry. 

In  the  organization  of  an  army  from  the  companies 
at  Cambridge,  a  company  was  recruited  from  the  men 
from  this  vicinity.  They  were  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  David  Wilder  in  Col.  Whitcomb's  regiment. 
In  this  company  Jonathan  Gates  was  lieutenant, 
Francis  Lane  and  Peter  Joslin  were  sergeants.  The 
other  men  from  Ashburnham  were  : 

Joshua  Holt,  Jacob  Kiblinger,  Philip  Locke,  David  Robinson,  Samuel 
Salter,  Aaron  Samson,  Henry  Gall,  Henry  Winchester,  Samuel  Willard, 
John  Whitney,  Ebenezer  Wood,  Philip  Winter,  David  Clark,  Jr.,  Joshua 
Hcmenway,  John  Farmer,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Gates,  Jr.,  Isaac 
Blodgett,  John  Locke,  Jacob  Winter,  Daniel  Edson. 

Other  Ashburnham  men  who  enlisted  at  this  time 
were  David  Clark,  Uriah  Holt  and  Thomas  Dutton. 
These  men  participated  in  the  siege  of  Boston,  and 
remained  in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  year. 
It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  Colonel  Whitcomb's 
regiment  was  not  called  into  action  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  but  it  is  certain  that  Captain  Wilder's 
company  of  that  regiment  was  warmly  engaged  on 
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that  memorable  day.  Clark,  Holt  and  Dutton  were 
also  iu  the  battle,  aiul  several  others  who  subse>|U<!iitly 
removed  to  Ashburnham,  but  at  tlie  time  were  resi- 
dents of  other  towns,  shared  the  danger  and  glory  of 
the  engagement.  Upon  the  discharge  of  Captain 
Wilder's  company,  after  a  service  of  eight  months, 
there  was  a  call  for  men  to  serve  a  short  term,  while 
recruits  for  a  longer  term  of  service  were  being  en- 
listed. Among  these  recruits  appear  the  names  of 
Jonathan  CJittes,  .Jr.,  Jonathan  .Samson,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Metcalf,  his  son,  Ezekiel  Shattuck  Metcalf,  and  David 
Jlerriam.  At  the  annual  March  meeting,  177<J,  Jona- 
than Taylor,  John  Willard,  Jonathan  Samson,  Abijah 
Joslin  and  Ebenezcr  Couant,  Jr.,  were  chosen  a 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  The  selectmen  who 
were  active  agents  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were 
William  Whitcomb,  John  Kiblinger  and  Oliver  Wil- 
lard. In  May,  ITTti,  the  General  Court  adopted  an 
order  calling  upon  the  people  to  express  an  opinion 
concerning  a  formal  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
The  citizens  of  this  town  were  promptly  assembled  in 
town- meeting.  The  article  in  the  warrant  and  the 
vote  of  the  town  are  transcribed  from  the  records : 

Article  2.  To  see  if  tlie  InhabitADts  of  said  Town  are  willing  to  stand 
by  tlio  lloDorublo  Congress  in  declaring  the  Colunlofl  Independent  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  with  their  livee  and  fortunes  to  Support  them 
Id  the  measure. 

.Funo  28,  177(>.  Pursuant  to  the  above  warrant  the  town  being  met 
made  choice  of  Mr.  Klisha  CoolidKe,  moderator. 

Voted.  We  the  Inhabitants  of  the  ToM-n  of  Ashburnbam,  in  Town 
meeting  assembled  being  sensible  of  the  disadvanta^  of  having  any 
further  connections  with  the  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  an>  will- 
ing to  brejik  o(T  all  connections  with  them  and  it  is  our  Resolution 
that  if  the  Honorable  Congress  shall  declare  the  (Colonies  Independent 
of  the  Kingiloni  of  Great  Britain  that  we  the  said  Inhabitants  will 
stand  by  them  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  supitort  them  in  the 
meosnre. 

The  foregoing  motion  being  put  was  voted  unanimously. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, which  was  foreshabowed  by  similar  votes  in 
other  towns,  w;is  received  in  printed  form  by  the 
patriots  of  this  town.  It  was  formally  read  t'rom  the 
pulpit  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cushing,  and  subsequently  tran- 
scribed upon  the  records  of  the  town.  Other  men 
who  were  called  into  the  service  during  the  year 
1776  were  Ebenezer  Bennett  Davie,  Daniel  Putnam, 
Uriah  Holt,  Thomas  Ross,  David  Taylor,  John 
Kiblinger,  Jacob  Kiblinger,  John  Hall,  William 
Ward,  Jacob  Rodiman,  David  Stedman,  Nicholas 
Whiteman,  I'eter  Joslin,  Philip  Winter,  Daniel  Ho- 
bart.  Of  these,  Peter  Joslin  died  while  returning 
from  the  army,  Philip  Winter  died  in  the  service, 
and  Daniel  Hobart  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  White 
Plains,  October  2.S,  1770.  For  the  year  1777,  the 
selectmen  were  Samuel  Wilder,  John  Willard,  Jona- 
than Samson,  Jonathan  Taylor  and  Abijah  Joslin  ; 
and  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  Correspondence 
were  Samuel  Foster,  William  Wilder,  Enos  .Tones, 
Joseph  Metcalf  and  Francis  Lane.  In  the  rolls  of 
the  Ma-ssachusetts  Regiment,  raised  for  the  tlefence 
of  Rhode  Island,  appear  the  names  of  John  Kiblin- 


ger, Jacob  Rodiman,  Samuel  Metcalf,  Jonathan 
Coolidge  and  William  Ward. 

To  avoid  the  incoiiTenience  experienced  during 
the  preceding  two  years,  on  account  of  the  short 
term  of  enlistment,  and  to  create  a  more  stable  and  a 
better  disciplinetl  army,  orders  were  given  early  in 
1777  to  establish  the  regiments  on  the  Continental 
plan,  and  recruit  their  decimated  ranks  with  men, 
enlisted  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  For  this 
purpose  the  quota  of  Asliburnham  wius  sixteen,  and 
an  earnest  eH'ort  was  made  to  supply  the  required 
number.  Thirteen  men  enlisted  ami  were  mustered 
into  service  May  2t>,  1777,  for  three  years,  as  follows  : 
Ebenezer  Bennett  Davis,  David  Clark,  David  Clark, 
Jr.,  John  Winter,  Thomas  Pratt, Samuel  Mason,  John 
White,  Paul  Sawyer,  Jacob  Lock,  Thomas  Ross, 
Joshua  Holden,  Timothy  Johnson  and  Adam  Rwli- 
man. 

The  town  hired  I'^rancis  Lee,  of  Pepperell,  Andrew 
Foster,  of  Andover,  and  Josiah  Fessenden,  of  Boston, 
to  complete  the  quota.  The  summer  of  this  year 
was  a  season  of  unusual  excitement  and  alarm. 
The  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga,  and  the  uninterrupted  advance  of 
General  Burgoyne  created  a  widespread  sentiment  of 
the  most  ]iaiuful  a|)preheiision.  There  was  an  im- 
perative call  for  troops,  and  immediately  followed 
the  startling  tidings  that  the  enemy  were  invading 
Vermont  and  threatening  the  western  counties  of 
Massachusetts.  The  town  was  promptly  in  arms, 
and  Captain  Jonathan  (rates  with  a  company  of  men 
marched  to  Charlemont.  Other  companies  from  the 
neighboring  towns  had  manifesteil  ojual  diligence 
and  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  the  mean 
time  the  American  army  opposing  Burgoyne  had 
retreated  into  New  York,  and  the  theatre  of  war  had 
been  removed.  These  hastily-formed  companies 
were  then  dismissed,  and  returned  home  after  an 
absence  of  three  weeks.  It  was  an  unorganized 
expedition,  and  no  rolls  of  the  companies  are  fimnd. 
Scarcely  had  these  men  returned  to  their  homen  and 
the  labor  of  their  fields,  before  a  renewed  and  e<|iially 
imperative  call  was  heard.  An  engagement  was 
imminent,  and  the  militia  was  ordered  t4>  the  supj>ort 
of  the  -Vmerican  army.  Again  Captain  Gates  called 
out  his  company,  and,  hurriedly  e<)uipped,  they 
marched  again  to  Charlemont  and  to  Willianistown, 
and  thence  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  arriving  there  the 
second  day  after  the  victory  of  General  ."^tark. 
Thence  they  marched  to  Fort  PMward,  N.  Y. ;  here  a 
part  of  them  remained  until  discharge<l,  while  others 
were  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Stillwater  and  ."Sara- 
toga. 

The  Ashburnbam  company  and  the  Fitchburg 
company,  and  possibly  others  from  this  vicinity  in  this 
service,  had  no  regimental  organization,  and  were 
attached  to  a  New  Hampshire  regiment,  commanded 
by  Col.  Bellows,  of  Walpole;  but  the  rolls  of  the 
companies  do  not  appear  in  the  roster  of  that  regi- 
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ment.  Only  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  Ashburnham 
soldiers  of  this  company,  found  in  miscellaneous 
papers  and  records,  can  be  stated.  They  are — John 
Adams,  David  Merriam,  William  Ward,  Jonathan 
Samson,  Jr.,  and  in  all  about  thirty.  In  August  of 
this  year  there  was  a  draft,  and  David  Chaffin  being 
drawn,  was  assigned  to  Col.  Cushing's  regiment,  in 
the  army  of  Gen.  Gates.  He  was  discharged  on 
account  of  sickness,  three  months  later  ;  and  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  Continental  Army,  Jacob  Locke  and 
Samuel  Mason  died  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

In  the  year  1778  William  Ward,  Jonathan  Benja- 
min and  Benjamin  Clark  were  among  the  nine 
months'  levies  for  the  Continental  Army,  and  in  the 
service  .at  Boston  appear  the  familiar  n.imes  of  Jona- 
than Samson,  Jr.,  John  Hall,  Nicholas  Whiteman, 
David  Stedman  and  William  Ward,  while  Ezekiel 
Shuttuck  Metcalf,  John  Chamberlain,  David  Chaffin 
and  Simon  Rodinian  were  among  the  recruits  for  the 
expedition  to  Rhode  Island.  The  theatre  of  the 
war  having  been  transferred  to  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  there  were  no  subsequent  calls  upon 
the  militia  or  minute-men  to  meet  sudden  emergen- 
gencies,  but  the  demand  for  men  to  recruit  the  deci- 
mated ranks  of  the  Continental  Army  was  often 
renewed.  In  this  service  the  subsequent  enlistments 
were:  Ebenezer  Conant,  Jr.,  Jacob  Constantine, 
John  Kiblinger,  David  Bond,  William  Ward,  Samuel 
Metcalf,  David  Chaffin,  Edward  Whitmore,  Elijah 
Mason,  Simeon  Rodiman,  Jacob  Rodiman,  Isaac 
Merriam,  Reuben  Rice,  Andrew  Winter,  Jr.,  Phine- 
has  Hemenway,  Jonathan  Merriam,  David  Clark, 
Jr.,  Jonas  Benjamin,  John  Coolidge,  James  Legget, 
Peter  Rodiman  and  William  Ward.  This  was  the 
seventh  enlistment  of  William  Ward.  An  increas- 
ing burden  of  taxation  attended  the  progress  of  the 
war,  and  requisitions  for  money  for  beef  and  for 
clothing  were  often  renewed,  making  heavy  drafts 
upon  the  impoverished  resources  of  the  people  of 
Ashburnham.  Long  before  the  close  of  the  war 
they  were  compelled  to  meet  their  pressing  liabilities 
with  pledges  of  future  labor  and  the  ungarnered 
fruits  of  their  toil.  In  a  season  of  financial  extrem- 
ity, in  1781,  the  town  gave  a  vivid  expression  of 
failing  resources  in  the  following  entreaty  lor  re- 
cruits : 

VQtpd  that  each  man  that  will  engago  to  servo  in  the  army  for 
three  years  shaU  have  eighteen  liead  of  tiireo  years'  old  cattle  given 
him  when  his  time  is  out,  and  if  ho  he  discharged  in  two  years  then 
said  cattlo  are  to  be  but  two  years  old,  or  if  he  serve  but  one  year  they 
are  to  be  but  one  year  old,  all  to  be  of  middling  size. 

In  other  words,  the  soldier  was  to  receive  a  bounty 
of  eighteen  calves,  and  the  town  was  to  keep  them 
of  middling  size  as  long  as  the  soldier  remained  in 
the  service. 

Another  vote  about  this  time  also  reflects  the 
poverty  and  distress  of  the  time.  In  the  dignified 
expression  of  a  town-meeting,  the  citizens  of  Ash- 
burnham    declared    their    inability    to    compensate 


"Jonathan  Samson  and  Mrs.  Hemenway  for  send- 
ing two  small  deer  to  the  army."  The  vote  was 
negative,  but  in  the  record  of  a  generous  deed  the 
town,  perhaps  unconsciously,  extended  to  the  gener- 
ous donors  a  more  liberal  reward.  Often  during  the 
Revolution  the  soldier  in  the  distant  army  was 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  a  father,  a  brother  or  a 
son,  bearing  from  the  scanty  store  of  his  home  some 
articles  of  food  or  clothing.  All  were  patriots,  and 
whether  at  home  or  in  the  army,  they  labored  for  and 
served  their  country.  Equally  meritorious  and  con- 
tributary  to  the  achievements  of  the  Revolution 
were  the  arduous  service  of  the  soldier  in  the  field 
and  the  self-denial  and  accumulating  burden  of  the 
patriot  citizen  in  his  home  experience. 

For  the  information  and  profit  of  the  present  and 
future  generations,  a  large  majority  of  towns,  follow- 
ing the  commendable  example  of  a  few,  will  eventu- 
ally give  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  the  names 
and  the  service  of  its  patriotic  citizens  who  were 
enrolled  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  is  a  labor 
due  to  the  surviving  comrades  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  heroic  dead.  The  limits  of  a  chapter  of  local 
history  will  admit  little  more  than  a  summary  of 
numbers,  or  at  best  the  lists  of  names  and  the  dura- 
tion of  service.  These  skeletons,  however  accurate  in 
outline  form,  are  without  the  flesh  and  blood  of  per- 
sonal exploit  and  the  breath  of  individual  experience 
and  suffering.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Ashburnham 
nobly  performed  their  part  in  crushing  the  Rebellion 
and  in  preserving  the  Union  is  seen  in  the  following 
aggregates :  The  whole  number  of  enlistments 
credited  to  the  quota  of  the  town,  including  thirty  re- 
enlistments  of  veterans,  is  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three.  In  addition  to  this  patriotic  record,  about 
thirty  residents  of  Ashburnham  enlisted  on  the  quota 
and  are  counted    among   the  soldiers  of  other  towns. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  the  Ashburnham  Light  In- 
fantry, under  the  command  of  Capt.  Addison  A. 
Walker,  was  a  well-organiiJed  company  and  in  a  good 
state  of  discipline.  Amidst  the  echoes  of  falling 
Sumter  came  to  the  loyal  North  the  proclamation  of 
President  Lincoln  for  seventy-five  thousand  men. 
The  service  of  the  company  was  promptly  tendered. 
But  it  was  the  policy  of  Governor  Andrew  to  reserve 
many  of  the  disciplined  companies  to  be  distributed 
among  the  regiments  subsequently  recruited.  This 
reservation  of  the  Ashburnham  company,  complimen- 
tary to  its  discipline,  produced  a  considerable  measure 
of  discontent  and  embarrassment,  and  several  of  the 
men,  impatient  of  delay,  enlisted  into  organizations 
that  were  already  under  orders.  The  ranks  of  the 
company,  however,  were  promptly  filled,  and  an  ex- 
cellent discipline  was  maintained.  With  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  the  expected 
summons  was  received.  This  company, subsequently 
known  as  Company  G,  containing  forty  men  from 
this  town,  entered  Camp  Lincoln,  at  Worcester,  July 
19th,  and  with  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front 
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August  23,  1861.  In  the  mean  time  there  had  been 
fourteen  enlistments  from  this  town  into  the  regi- 
ments previously  organized.  Immediiitely  after, 
twenty  men  joined  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  and 
nine  men,  who  ser\'ed  in  miscellaneous  organizations, 
completed  the  patriotic  record  of  the  year. 

In  18()2  the  number  of  enlistments  was  lifly-aeven. 
Of  these,  five  were  assigned  to  the  Thirty-fourth 
Regiment;  twenty-three  to  the  Thirty-si.xth  Regi- 
ment, twenty-seven  to  the  Fifty-third  Regiment,  and 
two  recruits  joined  the  Twenty -first  Regiment.  To 
this  date  every  call  for  men  had  been  promptly  met, 
and  at  times  the  town  was  credited  witli  several  men 
in  excess  of  its  quota.  These  repeated  calls  had 
borne  hardly  upon  the  community,  and  the  number 
of  men  of  suitable  age  was  greatly  depleted.  Every- 
where the  quota  of  1863  remained  unfilled,  and  the 
government,  to  fill  the  decimated  ranks  of  the  regi- 
ments in  the  field,  resorted  to  conscription.  Sixty- 
four  men  from  this  town  were  drafted.  Of  these,  some 
were  exem[pted  on  account-  of  disability,  others  fur- 
nished substitutes  or  paid  commutation,  while  a 
small  minority — fourteen,  including  substitutes  and 
five  recruits  hired  by  the  town — entered  the  service 
and  were  assigned  to  the  regiments  already  in  the  i 
field.  i 

From  January  1,  1SG4,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  fifty- 
three  enlistments  an<l  thirty  re-enlistments  of  veterans 
were  credited  to  the  quota  of  the  town.  About  one- 
fourth  of  these  were  strangers  to  the  town,  who  were 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  the  protTered  bounty,  and 
with  an  equal  alacrity  they  deserted  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. In  this  constant  stream  of  men  to  the  front, 
and  in  the  gallant  service  of  her  sons,  the  loyal  im- 
pulse and  the  firm  |)atrioti3m  of  the  town  are  clearly 
revealed.  By  the  voice  of  the  town,  all  needed  sums 
of  money  were  promptly  raised  and  a  generous  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  families  of  the  soldier.  The 
Aid  Society,  sustained  by  the  women  of  Ashburnham, 
and  the  comprehensive  liberality  of  the  citizens,  are 
apparent  features  of  a  noble  record.  In  addition  to 
several  natives  of  the  town  who,  at  the  time,  were 
residing  elsewhere,  eleven  residents  of  Ashburnham 
were  conimisaioned  olKcers  in  the  service.  Lieutenant-  I 
Colonel  .Joseph  P.  Rice  was  commissioned  a  captain 
at  the  organization  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  Company  H.  In  Febru- 
ary following  he  was  promoted  major,  and,  in  May, 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Chantilly  September  1,  18(i2.  At  the  organization  of 
the  Fifty-third  Regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  (ieorge 
H.  Barrett  was  commissioned  captain  of  Company  I, 
and  promoted  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  in  command 
of  the  regiment  on  its  departure  from  the  State,  and, 
with  the  regiment,  was  mustered  out  September  3, 
1863.  Captain  Addison  A.  Walker,  commissioned 
captain  at  the  organization  of  the  Twenty-first 
Regiment  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  Company 
G  ;  resigned  May  13,  1862.     Captain  Samuel  A.  Tay- 


lor was  promoted  from  lieutenant  to  captain  May 
28,  1862;  resigned  January  13,  1863.  He  was  subse- 
quently a  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Heavy  Artillery. 
Captain  Asalu-I  Wheeler,  promoted  from  lieutenant  to 
captain  January  14,  lKri3;  resigned  April  2.'>,  1863. 
Subse(|ueutly  he  wa.s  commiisioned  captain  in  the 
Si.xty-first  Regiment.  Lieutenant  .\lonzo  P.  Davis, 
commissioned  first  lieutennnt  at  the  organization  of 
the  Twenty-first  Regiment;  resigned  in  January, 
1862.  Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Parker,  comminsioned 
lieutenant  May  28,  1862;  resigned  March  2,1863. 
Lieutenant  George  E.  Davis,  commissioned  first 
lieutenant  April  26,  1863;  honorably  discharged 
August  30,  18f;4.  Lieutenant  Joseph  H.  Whitney, 
commissioned  lieutenant  October  30,  18t'>2;  resigned 
February  23,  1863.  The  seven  last  named  were 
assigned  to  Company  G,  Twenty-first  Regiment. 
Lieutenant  Charles  IT.  Ileald  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  July  3, 1865,  and  was  honorably  discharged 
with  the  Second  Regiment  .luly  14,  186.').  Lieutenant 
Charles  W.  Whitney,  commissioned  lieutenant  No- 
vember 13,  1864;  honorably  discharged  with  the 
Thirty-sLxth  Regiment  June  8,  1865. 

Beginning  with  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and 
continuing  a  little  more  than  fifty  years,  a  company 
of  militia,  ordered  and  maintained  by  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth,  regularly  appeared  at  the  annual 
trainings  and  musters.  Until  a  general  revision  of 
the  militia  laws,  about  1S.'!5,  this  service  of  able- 
bodied  citizens  of  suitable  age  was  compulsory.  At 
a  very  early  date  the  citizens  of  Ashburnham  gave 
evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  feeble  expression 
of  a  military  spirit.  In  re-ponse  to  an  earnest  peti- 
tion, in  June,  1791,  the  General  Court  adopted  the 
following  resolve: 

Itrinhfd,  Tlinl  III«  Kxcetlcncjr  the  GoTornor  1h<  and  ho  l«  lioroli.T  em- 
powered and  re(|iu*9l(.>(i  to  imie  ortlere  Tor  fumitHK  ft  CompftDV  of  I.tRht 
Infantry  In  llio  town  or  Asliburnhnm,  prorlilcO  tliry  do  not  rtHluc*'  the 
■tnnding  companj-  of  niilltltt  in  jnid  town  to  a  Ira  nunilxr  tlinn  illtj 
piivnlCM  of  tho  train  Ijand  ;  the  officers  of  naid  Light  Infantry  coinpADy 
to  bo  appointed  and  conimfnlonpd  in  tho  Bame  way  and  manner  aa  l« 
provided  hy  law  fur  llio  appointing  and  conin)if«lonlnK  other  military 
officers.  Said  company  when  so  formed  to  l»  nndor  the  command  of  tbo 
Colonel  or  commanding  offlccr  of  tbo  fourth  rr-glment  of  the  aecond 
brigade  in  said  divlilon. 

The  organization  of  the  Ashburnham  Light  In- 
fantry immediately  ensued,  and  the  first  oflTicers — Jo- 
seph Jewett.  captain  ;  Caleb  Kendall,  lieutenant;  and 
Charles  Hastings,  ensign — were  commissioned  July 
13,  1791.  From  this  date  the  company  was  vigor- 
ously maintained  with  full  ranks  and  manifested  a 
genuine  military  enthusiasm,  until  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  years, 
about  1850.  In  1866  the  organization  was  revived, 
and,  complying,  with  the  general  militia  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  constitutes  a  company  of  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Militia,  and  at  present  forms  a 
part  of  the  Sixth  Regiment.  In  the  War  of  1812  the 
Ashburnham  Light  Infantry  was  ordered  into  the 
service  and  was  stationed  at  South  Boston  and  Dor- 
chester fifty-one  days.     They  were  discharged  Octo- 
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ber  30,  1814.  At  this  time  the  officers  were  Ivers 
Jewett,  captain  ;  Timothy  Crehore,  lieutenant ;  and 
Walter  R.  Adams,  ensign.  There  were  forty-eight 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

Educational. — "  Voted  to  Keep  a  School  and 
voted  Eight  Pounds  for  y"  School  and  Voted  for 
y'  y'  School  Should  be  a  raoveing  School,  voted  to 
leave  it  to  y''  Selectmen  to  make  y'^  Quarters  where 
y"  school  shall  be  Cept  and  voted  it  bee  a  free 
School."  These  votes,  adopted  in  1767,  are  the 
beginning  of  the  educational  history  of  Ashburn- 
ham.  From  this  date  public  schools  have  been 
maintained,  the  orthography  of  the  town  clerk  has 
been  improved  and  general  results  have  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  age.  Seen  in  the  light  of  the 
present,  the  sums  raised  for  .school  purposes  in  the 
early  history  of  the  town  were  limited,  but  they  were 
not  less  than  the  appropriations  made  in  other  towns 
of  equal  ability.  With  the  exception  of  the  years 
1768,  1769  and  1776,  in  which  no  appropriation  was 
made  for  this  purpose,  the  town  raised  twelve  pounds 
annuallyuntil  and  including  1777.  Duringthe  later 
years  of  the  Revolution  a  large  nominal  sum  in  depreci- 
ated currency  was  appropriated,  and  for  several  suc- 
ceeding years  the  annual  appropriation  was  fifty 
pounds.  The  substantial  and  increasing  sums  raised 
for  school  purposes  in  this  town  are  given  in  each  de- 
cade:  1800,$300;  1810,5400;  1820,$500;  1830,$500; 
1840,$900;  1850,11400;  1860,  $1700;  1870,  $3000; 
1880  and  to  1888,  $3000.  From  1872  to  1875,  $3500  was 
appropriated.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years 
the  town  was  divided  into  three  school  districts,  and 
while  under  this  arrangement,  a  school  was  main- 
tained at  the  centre  of  the  town,  another  at  the 
Dutch  Farms,  in  the  east  part,  and  the  third  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town  ;  there  were  no  school-houses 
until  immediately  after  the  Revolution.  At  the  close 
of  the  past  century  there  were  nine  districts,  and  in 
each  a  comfortable  school-house.  In  1829  the  Tenth 
District,  including  Lane  Village,  was  organized 
mainly  from  the  old  Seventh  District,  and  in  1850, 
by  a  division  of  the  First  District,  the  Eleventh  Dis- 
trict was  created. 

In  other  respects  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
school  districts,  with  a  few  temporary  and  minor 
changes,  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time. 
The  early  settlers  of  this  town  divided  themselves  in- 
to communities  of  convenient  proportions  many 
years  before  the  State  vested  school  districts  with 
corporate  powers,  and  a  committee  "  to  visit  and  in- 
spect the  schools"  was  annually  chosen  by  the  town 
several  years  before  a  committee  of  supervision  was 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  Beyond  the  slen- 
der support  of  the  town  the  public  schools  in  their 
infancy  were  spontaneous  in  the  several  neighbor- 
hoods, and  were  not  the  creation  of  public  legisla- 
tion. 

The  school  system  originated  with  the  people,  and 
the  perfection  of  our  school  syotem  rests  in  the  fact 


that  it  has  not  been  creative,  but  has  seized  and  solid- 
ified with  the  authority  of  law  the  established  meth- 
ods created  and  approved  by  the  people.  From  the 
first  the  schools  have  been  in  advance  of  the  statutes. 
It  is  true  that  law  has  given  uniformity  and  symme- 
try to  our  school  system,  but  all  its  features  origi- 
nated with  and  were  first  approved  by  thecommunities 
which  make  up  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  1878,  after  considerable  discussion,  the  school 
district  organization  was  abolished,  and  the  pruden- 
tial affairs  of  the  schools  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supervision. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  town  has  main- 
tained a  high  school.  The  early  terms  were  held  in 
the  basement  of  the  armory  and  in  the  school-houses 
in  the  central  village.  Commencing  with  the  in- 
auguration of  Cushing  Academy  in  1875,  a  depart- 
ment of  that  well-ordered  institution  has  given  the 
town  a  permanent  and  excellent  high  school,  and 
for  its  support  an  annual  appropriation  is  made. 

Cushing  Academy  bears  the  name  of  its  founder. 
Thomas  Parkman  Cushing,  a  native  of  Ashburnham 
and  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cushing,  through  the 
active  and  later  years  of  his  life  was  a  merchant  and 
resident  of  Boston,  where  he  died  November  23, 
1854.  Immediately  after  his  decease,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  his  will,  the  Cushing 
Academy  Fund  was  safely  invested. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  academy 
corporation,  in  1865,  the  sum  of  ninety-six  thousand 
dollars  was  transferred  to  the  corporation,  which  was 
left  at  interest  until  the  accumulation  was  sufficient 
to  meet  the  cost  of  a  school  edifice,  and  leave  the 
principal  unimpaired. 

In  the  mean  time  George  C.  Winchester  presented 
the  corporation  an  ample  and  eligible  lot  for  the  site 
of  the  academy.  Mr.  Winchester  is  a  great-grand- 
son of  Rev.  Jonathan  Winchester,  the  first  minister 
of  this  town.  The  grounds  accommodating  the  in- 
stitution received  the  name  of  "  Winchester  Square," 
perpetuating  at  once,  through  the  liberality  of  their 
descendants,  the  memory  and  names  of  the  first  and 
second  ministers  of  Ashburnham. 

The  present  commodious  and  attractive  building 
was  promptly  erected,  and  dedicated  September  7, 
1875.  The  cost  of  the  building,  including  furniture, 
was  $92,611.75,  and  the  permanent  fund  in  round 
numbers  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, of  which  the  income  is  annually  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  the  school. 

A  spacious  dwelling,  known  as  "  Jewett  Hall,"  and 
occupied  by  teachers  and  pupils,  was  presented  to  the 
corporation  by  Charles  Hastings,  and  the  Crosby 
house,  on  Central  Street,  was  presented  by  Rev.  Jo- 
siah  D.  Crosby,  who  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  who  manifested  an  unwearied  inter- 
est in  the  work  and  mission  of  the  school.  From  the 
first  this  institution  has  been  eminently  successful, 
and  under  its  present  able  management  it  commands 
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confidence  at  home  and  a  liberal  support  from  the 
surrounding  towns. 

Edwin  Tierce,  A.M.,  was  the  first  principal.  He 
remained  inj  diarge  four  years,  1875-79.  He  was 
a  son  of  Dana  and  Diedeina  (Paul)  I'ierue,  and  was 
born  at  Barnard,  Vt.,  June  25,  1820;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  1852.  He  was  formerly  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Yellow-Stone  iSpriiig  College, 
Iowa,  and  principal  of  other  educational  institu- 
tions. 

Professor  James  E.  Vose  succeeded  Jlr.  Pierce, 
and  remained  in  charge  until  his  death,  May  :iO,  1887. 
He  was  a  son  of  Edward  L.  and  Aurelia  (Wilson) 
Vose,  and  was  born  at  Antrim,  N.  H.,  July  IS,  1830. 
Previous  to  his  labor  here  he  had  secured  a  merited 
reputation,  and  had  been  in  charge  of  several  acade- 
mies of  New  Hani|>8hire. 

H.  S.  Cowell,  A.M.,  was  appointed  principal  in 
June,  1887.  He  is  a  son  of  Rev.  David  K.  and  Chris- 
tiana B.  (Coffin)  Cowell,  and  was  born  at  West  Leb- 
anon, Me.,  October  10,  1855;  graduated  at  Bates 
College,  1875.  He  was  principal  of  Clinton  Grove 
Seminary,  Weare,  N.  H.,  1875-76  ;  of  Francestown 
(N.  H.)  Academy,  1876-83  ;  of  Arms  Academy,  Shel- 
burne  Falls,  Ma.ss.,  1883-87. 

The  first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  was 
Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  who  died  1865,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  who 
resigned  1876,  when  Abraham  T.  Lowe,  M.D.,  was 
appointed.  He  died  July  4,  1888,  and  his  successor 
has  not  been  chosen.  Hon.  Amasa  Norcross,  the 
only  remaining  original  member  of  the  board,  is  vice- 
president.  Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  Hon.  Ohio  Whitney 
and  George  F.  Stevens,  Esq.,  have  filled  the  office  of 
treasurer.  Mr.  Stevens  died  November  15,  1887,  and 
his  successor,  George  W.  Eddy,  was  appointed  No- 
vember 30,  1887.  Rev.  Josiah  D.  Crosby  was  clerk 
of  the  board  from  1805  to  '76  ;  upon  his  resignation 
he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  George  H.  Barrett,  who 
has  been  continued  in  office  to  the  i)resent  time. 

Mechanicai,  Industkies. — There  are  fifty  mill- 
sites  in  this  town  where  at  sometime  the  water-power 
has  been  utilized  for  luechanical  purposes.  This  un- 
usual number  of  mill  privileges  found  in  a  single 
town  have  invited  the  farmers  of  Ashburnham  from 
the  cultivation  of  a  rugged  soil  to  engage  in  a  variety 
of  manufactures.  Succeeding  the  primitive  saw-mills, 
which  were  numerous  in  this  town  and  whose  only 
product  was  boards  and  other  coarse  lumber,  there 
have  been  in  times  past  a  largenumber  of  small  shops 
in  which  has  been  manufactured  a  great  variety  of 
wares.  Thread  spools,  friction  matches,  knife  trays 
and  many  other  articles  of  wood-ware  have  been  made 
here.  Tubs  and  pails  were  formerly  manufactured  at 
several  mills  and  still  are  made  in  considerable  quan- 
tities by  George  G.  Rockwood  at  the  centre  of  the 
town.  From  the  first,  and  independent  of  the  manu- 
factures named,  the  leading  industry  of  this  town, 
both  past  and  ]iresent,  is  the  manufacture  of  chairs. 


In  this  respect  it  is  the  second  town  in  New  England. 
This  business,  either  in  the  production  of  chair  stock 
or  finished  chairs,  hius  been  conducted  in  all  parts  of 
the  town;  but  experiencing  tho  fortunes  of  the  limes 
the  industry  has  become  centralized  in  a  few  lurgc 
establishments.  Beginning  with  \f<i2,  when  Charle* 
Winchester  purchased  the  mill  and  business  of  Philip 
R.  Merriam,  the  growth  of  the  busine.Hs  in  this  town 
was  rapid.  In  1848  the  firm  of  Charles  i^  George  C. 
Winchester  was  formed.  They  conducted  an  exten- 
sive business  and  erected  new  mills  and  many  dwell- 
ing-houses. In  1870,  when  the  firm  wius  dis-iolved  by 
the  retirement  of  the  senior  brother,  they  were  giving 
employment  to  two  hundred  men.  George  C.  Win- 
chester was  succeeded  in  1880  by  the  Boston  Chair 
Manufacturing  Company  with  a  capital  stock  of  |IoO,- 
000.  The  company  own  and  occupy  for  manufactur- 
ing purpo.^es  thirty-four  buildings,  presenting  a  total 
fiooring  of  300,000  feet,  or  about  seven  acres.  The 
number  of  men  employed  is  about  200,  beside  alford- 
ing  employment  to  an  e<|ual  number  of  persons  in 
filling  the  cane  chairs.  The  number  of  chairs  annually 
made  and  sold  approaches  one-half  a  million. 

There  have  been  many  firms  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  this  manufacture  in  South  Ashburnham. 
The  more  familiar  names  arc  Burgess,  tihizier.  May, 
Matthews,  Flint,  Merriam,  Allen,  and  at  present  Or- 
ange Whitney,  Benjamin  E.  Wethcrbee,  Irving  E. 
Plaits  and  Luther  B.  Adams.  .\n  extensive  plant  is 
owned  and  conducted  by  Wilbur  F.  Whitney,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  in  this  town 
since  1805.  His  factory  was  burned  six  years  ago, 
and  immediately  he  purchased  land  at  Ashburnham 
Depot  and  erected  the  capacious  buildings  now  occu- 
pied by  him  in  the  business.  The  two  main  factories 
are  respectively  172  by  40  and  150  by  40  feet.  This 
manufacture  includes  rattan  and  over  600  patterns  of 
modern  styles  of  cane-seat  chairs.  Mr.  Whitney  gives 
employment  to  250  hands,  demanding  a  monthly  pay- 
roll of  $9,000.  The  annual  product  is  $350,000.  The 
number  of  cane-seat  chairs  annually  produced  is 
nearly  400,000. 

Cotton-spinning  by  power,  and  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  completed  in  hand-looms,  was  begun  in  this  town 
in  1811  or  1812.  This  industry  was  established  at 
Factory  Village.  The  mill  was  burned  in  1846,  and 
a  larger  mill  was  built  on  the  same  site,  which  was 
also  burned  in  1877.  It  has  not  been  rebuilt.  The 
cotton  factory  on  Water  Street  in  the  central  village 
was  built  by  a  home  corporation  in  1849.  It  has  been 
continuously  operated,  and  has  contributed  to  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  town.  The  property  is  now 
owned  a?id  conducted  by  George  Blackburn  &  Co. 

BouKDARlEs. — According  to  the  surveys  when  the 
original  township  was  severed  from  the  wilderness, 
there  were  included  in  the  boundaries  then  estab- 
lished twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety  acres.  The  early  measurements  were  ex- 
tremely  liberal,  and  the  actual   area  of  Dorchester 
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Canada  at  this  time  was  about  thirty-one  thousand 
acres.  Encroachments  upon  these  fair  proportions 
has  been  a  favorite  occupation  of  the  surrounding 
towns.  Four  considerable  tracts  of  land  have  been 
taken  from  the  original  area,  and  other  attempts  have 
been  successfully  resisted. 

By  the  adjustment  of  the  province  line  in  1741, 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  now  included 
iu  Rindge  and  New  Ipswich  were  severed  from  the 
town.  Both  the  original  and  amended  boundaries  of 
the  town  on  the  north  were  right  lines,  but  they  were 
not  parallel.  The  course  of  the  original  line  was 
north  78°  west,  while  the  amended  province  line  was 
established  north  80°  west,  with  the  intention  of  run- 
ning a  line  due  west  with  an  allowance  often  degrees 
for  variation  of  the  needle.  The  area  taken  from  this 
town  in  form  was  a  trapezium  extending  across  the 
northern  border,  and  about  ten  rods  in  width  at  the 
eastern,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  rods  at  the  western 
extremity.  The  incorporation  of  Ashby  in  1767  sev- 
ered about  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  from  the 
northeast  part  of  the  township.  Ashby  was  not  an 
original  grant,  but  was  composed  of  parts  of  Town- 
send,  Ashburnham  and  Fitchburg.  In  the  same  man- 
ner Gardner  in  1785  was  taken  from  the  towns  of  Abh- 
burnhara,  Templeton,  Westminster  and  Winchendon. 
The  area  severed  from  this  town  was  nearly  three 
thousand  acres.  Again  in  1792  another  tract  of  land 
in  tlie' northeast  part  of  the  town,  containing  about 
one  thousand  and  four  hundred  acres,  was  severed 
from  Ashburnham  and  added  to  Ashby.  The  town, 
still  containing  an  ample  area,  could  afford  the  land, 
but  the  loss  of  several  valued  and  useful  citizens  by 
each  of  the  last  three  dismemberments  was  a  more 
serious  consideration.  Again  the  spectre  of  disinte- 
gration appeared  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town. 
Beginning  with  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  con- 
tinued for  twenty  years,  the  adjoining  portions  of 
Westminster,  Fitchburg  and  Ashburnham  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  become  incorporattd  as  an  inde- 
pendent town.  At  times  the  measure  was  prosecuted 
with  considerable  energy,  and  at  all  times  it  was 
strenuously  opposed,  and  finally  defeated  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  towns  at  interest.  With  the  exception 
of  slight  changes  to  correspond  with  the  line  of  a  few 
farms,  no  subsequent  curtailment  of  the  area  of  Ash- 
burnham has  occurred. 

Ashburnham  became  a  post-town  in  1811,  and  from 
that  date  a  post-ofiice  has  been  continuously  main- 
tained at  the  central  village.  Since  IS.^'iO  there  has 
been  a  post-office  at  or  near  the  depot  for  the  accom- 
modation of  South  Ashburnham.  The  post-office  at 
North  Ashburnham  was  established  in  18r)4. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Ashburnham  was 
organized  in  1873.  Under  conservative  and  ju- 
dicious management,  it  has  been  successful.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1885  was  two  thousand 
and  fifty-eight;  in  1855  the  population  was  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven,  aud  this  number 


has  not  been  exceeded  by  any  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  May,  1887,  the  number  of  ratable 
polls  was  five  hundred  and  fifty-five,  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  was  eight  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars,  and 
of  personal  estate  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars. 
The  rate  of  taxation  was  sixteen  dollars  per  one 
thousand  dollars. 

Personal  Notices. — Many  useful  citizens  who 
have  been  prominent  in  municipal  affairs,  and  whose 
lives  refresh  and  enliven  the  annals  of  Ashburnham, 
the  greater  number  of  natives  of  the  town  who  have 
won  an  honorable  measure  of  fame  in  other  fields  of 
labor  and  the  descendants  of  many  of  the  Ashburn- 
ham families  distinguished  in  many  callings  will 
receive  notice,  and  their  good  works  will  constitute  a 
part  of  any  present  or  future  review  of  the  town. 

Samuel  Wilder,  Esq.,  was  a  resident  of  the  town  at 
the  date  of  incorporation.  Until  his  death  his  career 
was  coeval  with  the  town.  A  man  of  good  judgment 
and  of  marked  ability,  he  received  a  continuous 
measure  of  honor  from  his  townsmen,  to  whose  ser- 
vice a  great  part  of  his  life  was  devoted.  Mr.  Wilder 
was  a  captain  of  the  militia,  a  magistrate  many  years, 
a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Legislature.  He  was  town  clerk  twenty-two 
years,  a  selectman  fifteen  years,  an  assessor  twenty 
years  and  frequently  was  chosen  on  important  commit- 
tees. The  current  records  during  the  years  of  his 
useful  life  assert  the  merited  esteem  of  his  associates 
and  an  appreciation  of  superior  mental  endowment. 
He  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Caleb  Wilder,  a  prominent 
proprietor  of  Dorchester  Canada.  He  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  May  7,  1729,  and  died  in  this  town.  May 
9,  1798.  Among  his  children  were  Caleb  Wilder,  a 
noted  school-teacher  in  this  town  ;  Thomas  Wilder,  a 
respected  citizen  of  Ware;  Dr.  Abel  Wilder,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  of  Blackstone.  Hon.  A.  Car- 
ter Wilder,  son  of  Dr.  Abel  Wilder  and  grandson  of 
our  Samuel  Wilder,  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress  from  Kansas,  and  subsequently 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Hon.  D. 
Webster  Wilder,  another  son  of  Dr.  Abel  Wilder,  is 
an  a^compli^hed  journalist  and  many  years  State 
auditor  of  Kansas.  Dr.  Charles  Woodward  Wilder, 
an  esteemed  citizen  and  physician  of  Templeton  and 
Leominster,  was  a  son  of  Caleb  Wilder,  Jr.,  and  a 
nephew  of  Samuel  Wilder. 

Colonel  Joseph  Jewett,  son  of  Edward  Jewett,  was 
born  in  Stow,  May  10,  1761.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolution,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to 
Ashburnham.  Like  many  of  the  active  men  of  his 
time,  his  energies  were  enlisted  in  a  variety  of  pur- 
suits. Colonel  Jewett  was  prominent  in  military  af- 
fairs, was  a  merchant,  a  farmer,  a  dealer  in  cattle  and 
lands,  and  succeeding  Mr.  Wilder,  he  was  the  squire 
or  magistrate.  He  represented  the  town  in  the  Leg- 
islature eight  years,  was  a  selectman  fifteen  years,  an 
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assessor  fifteen  years,  and  was  ten  times  chosen  to  I 
preside  over  the  annual  March  meeting.  He  died 
May  3,  1846.  His  son,  (ieneral  Ivers  Jewett,  born  in 
this  town  May  7,  1788,  was  a  gentleman  of  ability,  of  I 
attraiJtiTC  personal  appearance,  tall  and  commanding 
in  presence  and  po[>ular  and  esteemed  by  bis  associ- 
ates. At  the  age  of  lliirty-four  years  he  had  been 
[jromoted  step  by  step  from  the  command  of  the  Ash- 
burnham  Light  Infantry  to  the  rank  of  general  of  the 
State  Militia.  Few  men  in  a  rural  community  have 
been  eiiually  honored  or  more  widely  known.  In  1827 
he  removed  to  Fitchburg  and  was  there  interested  in 
several  business  enterprises,  some  of  which  were  not 
wholly  fortunate  for  him  and  his  business  associates. 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  the  South  and  died  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  April  26,  1871.  Rev.  Merrick  Augustus 
Jewett,  another  son  of  Colonel  Joseph  Jewett,  was 
born  in  this  town  August  26,  1798,  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  1823,  and  subsequently  an  able 
Congregational  minister  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  He 
died  April  3,  1874. 

Jacob  Willard,  Es<i.,  was  a  prominent  citizen  in 
this  town  many  years.  He  was  cotemporaneous  with 
Deacon  Wilder  and  Colonel  Jewett  and  divided  hon- 
ors with  them.  He  was  bold  and  aggressive,  and  his 
loyalty  during  the  Revolution  and  the  troubles  attend- 
ing the  open  revolt  of  Daniel  Shays  was  conspicuous. 
He  was  the  first  Representative  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture under  the  Constitution,  and  four  subsequent  terms. 
He  was  freijuently  elected  to  town  oflicc  and  other 
positions  of  trust,  and  exercised  at  all  times  a  com- 
manding induence.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry  Willard, 
and  was  born  in  Harvard  July  20,  1734,  and  removed 
to  this  town  about  1768,  where  he  died  February  22, 
1808.  His  daughter  Emma,  born  December  18,  1777, 
married  Rev.  Thomas  Skelton,  and  died  November  3, 
18S1,  aged  nearly  one  hundred  and  four  years. 

Silas  Willard,  Esq.,  son  of  Deacon  John  Willard, 
and  a  nephew  of  Jacob  Willard,  Esq.,  was  born  in 
this  town  October  8,  1768,  where  he  died  June  14, 
18o5.  He  was  a  selectman  and  an  assessor  twenty 
years;  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
1820 ;  a  magistrate  twenty-eight  years  and  promi- 
nently associated  with  the  affairs  of  his  time. 

Rev.  Elijah  Willard,  a  brother  of  Silas  Willard, 
Esq.,  was  born  in  this  town  April  I'.t,  1782,  was  a 
Methodist  clergyman  and  died  at  Saugus  September 
5,  1852. 

John  Adams  was  born  in  Cambridge  (now  Arling- 
ton), January  22,  174.5.  He  was  a  son  of  Captain 
Thomas  Adams,  who  removed  to  this  town  late  in 
life.  The  son,  John  Adams,  settled  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town,  1766.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Rev- 
olution and  subsequently  w;is  considerably  employed 
in  municipal  affairs.  He  was  an  intelligent,  active 
man  and  wjis  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  townsmen. 
He  died  with  faculties  unimpaired  February  26,  184'J, 
aged  one  hundred  and  four  years,  one  month  and 
four  davs.     His   descendants   are   numerous   in  this 


town  and  elsewhere,  and  are  an  industrious,  active 
race.  Amos  Adams,  a  son  of  Jonas  R.  Adams,  and  a 
grandson  of  John  Adams,  was  a  successful  lawyer  in 
Chicago,  III.,  and  subsetpiently  was  a  judge  in  Cali- 
fornia. Samuel  G.  Adams,  the  popular  and  able 
superintendent  of  police  of  the  city  of  Roston  ;  Ivers 
W.  Adams,  formerly  a  successful  merchant  of  lioston 
and  now  general  manager  of  the  American  Net  and 
Twine  Company;  and  Melvin  O.  Adams,  a  successful 
lawyer  of  Bostfju  and  several  years  assistant  district 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Suffolk,  through  different 
lines  of  descent  are  great-grandsons  of  John  Adams, 
the  centenarian. 

Dr.  Abraham  Lowe,  son  of  Jonathan  Ix>we,  was 
born  in  Ipswich  (now  Essex),  February  11.  1755.  In 
his  infancy  the  family  removed  to  Lunenburg.  He 
read  for  his  profession  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Haskell,  of  Lunenburg,  and  came  to  this  town, 
1786.  He  was  a  skillful  i)hysician  and  a  useful  and 
honored  citizen.  He  died  October  23,  1824.  Dr. 
Abraham  Thompson  Lowe,  son  of  Dr.  Abraham 
Lowe,  was  born  in  this  town  August  15,  1706;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  and  after  a  few 
years  of  professional  labor  in  this  town  he  removed 
to  Boston,  1825,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale drug  trade  many  years.  He  was  prominently 
connected  with  several  railroad  corporations  and 
monetary  institutions.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
school-books  of  good  repute.     He  died  July  4,  1888. 

William  J.,  Oeorge  and  Edward  W.  Cutler,  of  the 
firm  of  Cutler  Brothers,  wholesale  druggists  of  Bos- 
ton; Abraham  L.  Cutler,  of  the  firm  of  A.  L.  Culler 
&  Co.,  paints  and  oils,  Boston ;  and  Charles  H.  Cutler, 
of  Chicago,  III.,  are  sons  of  Dr.  William  11.  Cutler,  an 
esteemed  physician  and  citizen  of  this  town,  and 
maternal  grand.sons  of  Dr.  Abraham  Ix)we. 

John  Conn,  scm  of  a  Scotch-Irish  immigrant,  was 
born  in  Harvard,  1740,  and  removed  in  early  life  to 
this  town.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolution 
and  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town.  His  son, 
John,  and  grandson,  John  Conn,  Jr.,  were  men  of 
character  and  ability  in  this  town.  Susannah,  a 
daughter  of  John  Conn,  Sr.,  married  David  Wallace. 
They  are  the  grandparents  of  Hon.  Rodney  Wallace, 
of  Fitchburg. 

Deacon  Jacob  Harris,  a  native  of  Ipswich  and  a 
former  resident  of  Harvard,  removed  to  Ashburnhani, 
1767.  He  was  a  selectman,  and  for  fifteen  years  an 
assessor,  a  deacon  of  the  church  and  a  conservative, 
useful  citizen.  He  died  September  26,  1826.  His 
son.  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  was  a  Congregational  min- 
ister and  labored  in  Alstead,  New  Boston  and  Wind- 
ham, N.  H.,  where  he  died  September  5,  1848. 

Jacob  Constanliiie,  a  son  of  German  imiuigranfs, 
born  1752,  was  a  good  citizen  and  a  Revolutionary 
soldier.  He  die<l  March  8,  1814.  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Fuller,  of  Vermont,  is  a  great-grandson. 

Capt.  David  Cushing  and  his  brother,  Cieorge  R. 
Gushing,  Esq.,  were  natives  of  Hingliam,  were  prom- 
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inent  factors  in  the  business  and  municipal  aflfairs  of 
this  town.  The  former  died  May  3,  1827,  and  the 
latter  February  2, 1851.  Joseph  Cushing,  son  of  Capt. 
David,  established  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  of  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  and  with  him  Hon.  Isaac  Hill  learned  the  art 
of  printing.  In  1809  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  city  government  many  years 
and  member  of  the  Legislature.  Joseph  Gushing,  a 
prominent  business  man  of  Fitchburg,  is  a  grandson 
of  Capt.  David  Cushing. 

Stephen  Cushing,  remotely  related  to  the  preced- 
ing family,  removed  to  Ashburnham,  1830.  He  was  a 
man  of  exiilted  character,  and  in  many  capacities 
faithfully  served  his  townsmen.  Rev.  Stephen  Cush- 
ing, his  son,  born  March  13,  1813,  has  been  a  success- 
ful preacher  and  officer  of  the  Methodist  Conference. 

Col.  Enoch  Whitmore,  son  of  Isaac  Whitmore,  was 
born  in  this  town  September  8,  1796.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  manufacturer.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  con- 
victions and  decided  opinions,  a  radical,  but  not  a 
fanatic.  In  politics  he  was  an  Abolitionist,  and  for 
many  years  his  well-known  opinions  were  a  bar  to 
political  preferment,  and  yet,  while  in  a  minority,  his 
wortli  and  recognized  ability  secured  a  frequent  elec- 
tion to  office.  Living  until  his  views  were  endorsed 
and  accepted  by  a  large  majority  of  his  townsmen,  he 
died  September  13,  1860. 

Jerome  W.  Foster,  son  of  Joel  Foster,  and  a  de- 
scendant in  the  fourth  generation  of  Jeremiah  Foster, 
an  early  settler  in  this  town,  was  born  September  15, 
1810.  He  was  a  civil  engineer,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  often  employed  in  the  conduct  of  town  affairs. 
He  was  town  clerk  eighteen  years,  and  in  all 
his  faithful  service  to  the  town  he  was  aided  by  good 
judgment  and  ability. 

Capt.  Silas  Whitney,  son  of  Samuel  Whitney,  was 
born  in  Westminster  October  20,  1752.  He  removed 
to  this  town,  1778,  and  became  the  most  extensive 
land-holder  in  the  town.  He  was  an  active  citizen 
and  influential  in  town  affairs.  He  died  November  14, 
1798.  His  descendants  are  numerous.  Ohio  Whit- 
ney, son  of  Capt.  Silas  Whitney,  born  March  22, 1789, 
was  a  man  of  abiliiy  and  great  lorce  of  character.  Af- 
fable in  manner,  upright  in  character  and  honorable 
in  all  his  relations  with  his  townsmen,  he  commanded 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all.  He  died  March  3,  1870. 
Hon.  Ohio  Whitney,  son  of  Ohio  Whitney,  born  June 
9,  1813,  was  much  employed  in  municipal  and  State 
afl'airs.  He  was  a  selectman  and  an  assessor  many 
years  and  a  moderator  of  the  annual  March  meeting 
eighteen  years.  He  was  a  trustee  of  .several  monetary 
institutions  and  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Ashburnham.  In  1856  he  represented  this  district 
in  the  Legislature,  and  the  following  year  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate.  He  died  February  6, 1879. 
Francis  A.  Whitney,  Esq.,  a  brother  of  Hon.  Ohio 
Whitney,  born  in  this  town  August  2,  1823,  died  April 
28th,  1887.  He  was  a  successful  school-teacher, 
many  years  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  select- 


man and  assessor.  He  was  a  public-spirited,  useful 
citizen.  Milton  Whitney,  Esq.,  son  of  Capt.  Silas 
Whitney,  Jr.,  and  a  grandson  of  Capt.  Silas  Whitney, 
was  born  in  this  town  October  9,  1823.  He  was  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  several  years  a  county  attorney 
of  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  a  brilliant  advocate,  and 
won  many  laurels  in  his  profession.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 3,  1875.  Rev.  William  Whitney,  son  of  William 
Whitney  and  grandson  of  Capt.  Silas  Whitney,  was 
born  in  this  town  July  22, 1829.  He  resides  at  Gran- 
ville, Ohio,  and  for  many  years  was  financial  agent  of 
Dennison  University  and  treasurer  of  the  Baptist 
Educational  Society.  Rev.  Quincy  Whitney,  of  Cam- 
bridge, is  a  son  of  Samuel  Whitney  and  a  grandson  of 
Capt.  Silas  Whitney. 

Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  a  distinguished  journalist,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  United  States  Senator,  was  a  well-rtmembered 
youth  of  this  town,  being  nine  years  of  age  when  the 
family  removed  hither.  His  younger  brothers,  George 
W.  and  Horatio  Hill,  were  born  in  this  town. 

Hon.  Phinehas  Randall  was  born  in  Ashburnham, 
June  5, 1787,  and  resided  here  until  he  began  his  col- 
legiate study.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  for  several  years 
a  presiding  judge  of  Common  Pleas  of  Montgomery 
County,  N.  Y.  Hon.  Alexander  W.  Randall,  Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin,  member  of  President  Grant's 
cabinet  and  Minister  to  Rome,  and  Hon.  Edwin  M. 
Randall,  chief  justice  of  Florida,  are  sons  of  Hon. 
Phinehas  Randall. 

General  Harrison  C.  Hobart,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Wisconsin,  was  born  in  this  town  January  31,  1815. 
He  won  a  brilliant  record  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  has  exercised  a  commanding  influence  in 
civil  and  political  affairs. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
JOHN    AND   ELINOR   WHITNEY. 

John  and  Elinor  Whitney,  the  emigrant  ancestors 
of  a  numerous  family,  sailed  from  England  in  the 
"  Elizabeth  and  Ann,"  Roger  Cooper,  master,  in 
April,  1635.  At  this  date  he  was  aged  thirty-five,  and 
his  wife  thirty  years.  He  settled  in  Watertown, 
where  he  became  a  considerable  landholder,  and  was 
admitted  freeman  March  3,  1635-6.  He  was  a  select- 
man eighteen  successive  years,  and  his  name  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  records  of  his  time.  He  died  June  1, 
1673;  his  wife,  Elinor,  died  May  11,  1659. 

John,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Elinor  Whitney,  was 
born  in  England,  1624;  admitted  freeman,  1647.  He 
married  Ruth  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Robert  Reynolds, 
of  Boston,  and  resided  in  Watertown.  He  was  a 
selectman  several  years,  and  a  prominent  citizen. 
He  died  October  12,  1692,  leaving  five  sons  and  five 
daughters. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  John  and  Ruth  (Reynolds) 
Whitney,  was  born  in  Watertown,  February  1, 1646-7. 
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He  married,  March  12,  1673-4,  Sarah  Hagar,  born 
September  3,  1751,  (laujrliter  of  Williain  and  Mary 
(Homis)  Hagar,  of  Watertowii.  His  home-ftciul  whm 
incluilod  in  Weston,  where  he  died  January  7,  1732-3; 
lii.s  widow  died  May  7,  174G. 

William,  third  of  the  seven  chihlren  of  Nathaniel 
and  Sarah  (Hagar)  Whitney,  was  horn  May  6,  ll>83, 
and  resided  in  Weston.  He  married,  May  17,  1700, 
Martha  Pcirce,  born  December  24,  1081,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Martha  Peirce,  of  Watertown.  He  died 
January  24,  1720-1. 

Samuel  Whitney,  con  of  William  and  Martha  (Peirce) 
Whitney,  was  born  in  Weston  May  23,  1719.  He 
married,  October  20,  1741,  Abipail  Kletcher,  and  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Westminster,  and  is  a 
prominent  character  in  the  annals  of  that  town.  He 
died  January  1,  1782.  Capt.  Silas  Whitney,  of  Ash- 
Imrnham,  was  a  son  of  these  parents. 

Abner,  son  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Fletcher)  Whit- 
ney, was  born  in  Westminster  May  18,  1748.  He 
married,  May  14, 1770,  Fllizabeth  Glazier,  daughter  of 
Jonas  and  Eunice  (Newton)  Glazier,  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  died  April  3,1778;  he  married  (2d),  April  22, 
1779,  her  sister,  Levina  (Glazier)  Ward,  widow  of 
Jonas  Ward.     He  died  iu  Westminster,  1811. 

Joseph  G.,  son  of  Abner  and  Levina  Whitney,  was 
born  June  22, 1783.  He  married,  1805,  Levina  Dunn, 
and  resided  in  Westminster  and  iu  Ashburnham, 
where  he  died  July  31,  1868. 

.Iohn,son  of  Joseph  G.  and  Levina  (Dunn)  Whitney, 
was  born  in  Westminster  September  12,  180G.  He 
was  a  pioneer  manufacturer  of  chairs  in  We>tmlnster 
and  in  Ashburnham.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
character,  commanding  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  associates.  He  died  May  4,  1873.  Hia  wife, 
whom  he  married  May  9,  1832,  was  Kliza  Gushing, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Gushing,  Esq.,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Ashburnham.     She  died  September  1,  1882. 


M'lLBUR   F.    WHITNEY. 

Wilbur  Fisk  Whitney,  son  of  John  and  Eliza 
(Gushing)  Whitney,  and  of  the  ninth  generation  in 
America,  was  born  December  9,  1839,  and  from 
early  manhood  has  been  closely  ideiiiified  with  the 
material  iiitertsts  of  this  town.  From  an  indusirial 
standpoint  the  town  of  Ashburnham  occupies  a 
prominent  position  among  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  State.  Here  the  manufacture  of  chairs  was 
an  early,  and  through  later  years  remains  an  impor- 
tant industry.  While  the  Winchesters  and  their 
successors  have  been  conducting  an  extensive  busi- 
ness at  the  centre  of  the  town,  Mr.  Whitney,  in  his 
chosen  field  at  S  )Uth  Ashburnbani,  from  a  humble 
beginning,  has  enlarged  his  facilities  from  year  to 
year,  and  at  present  is  at  the  head  of  a  more  exten- 
sive business  than  is  owneil  and  conducted  by  any 
single  individual  in  this  line  of  manufacture.  His 
monthly  pay-roll,  distributed  among  250  employes,  is 


$9000,  and  the  annual  product  of  the  manufacture 
includes  380,00(1  chairs,  valued  at  wholesale  at 
$300,00(1.  Much  of  the  labor-saving  machinery  Is 
special,  and  is  covered  by  patents.  The  chairs  made 
by  Mr.  Whitney  are  the  modern  styles  of  cane-seat 
and  a  great  variety  of  rattan  chairs.  The  designa 
and  styles  are  original,  and  freijuently  change  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  trade.  In  mechanical 
skill,  in  ability  to  personally  supervise  all  the  minute 
details  of  an  extensive  buHiness,  and  in  a  prompt  and 
clear  comprehension  of  the  growing  demands  of  the 
trade,  Mr.  Whitney  has  advanced  to  a  prominent 
position  among  the  manufacturers  of  the  present 
time.  While  his  success  in  business  lia.s  been 
founded  on  industry,  ])crseverance  and  the  fortui- 
tous issue  of  well-matiire<l  plan>-,  his  honesty  and 
ready  appreciation  of  llic  rights  ot  others  have  been 
important  factors.  He  has  continually  maintained 
fraternal  relations  with  his  employes,  and  has  had  no 
experience  with  strikes  nor  contests  witli  labor  or- 
ganizations. With  the  spirit  of  a  good  citizen,  his 
success  has  been  refiected  in  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  town,  and  he  has  ever  manifested  a 
lively  interest  iu  local  and  in  municipal  afliiirs.  In 
this  direction  his  ediirt  has  been  the  fruit  of  principle 
and  the  thoughtful  act  of  method  and  wisdom 
rather  than  the  sudden  and  fitful  oU'ering  of  a  gen- 
erous impulse.  For  many  years,  with  system  and 
exactness,  ten  per  cent,  of  his  annual  income  has 
been  given  to  religious  and  charitable  objects,  and, 
with  a  liberality  of  sentiment  characteristic  of  the 
donor,  no  one  sect  or  class  has  been  the  sole  recip- 
ient. 

With  the  experience  of  years  Mr.  Whitney  has 
joined  the  fruit  of  an  attentive  study  of  the  social 
and  political  problems  of  the  times.  His  conclusions 
are  iiilelligeutly  lormed,  and  his  judgment  of  men 
and  of  mciisures  is  free  from  partiality  and  preju- 
dice. In  debate  he  is  apt  and  logical,  and  if  he  is 
decided  in  his  opinions,  he  is  tolerant  in  judging  of 
the  faith  and  charitable  in  weighing  the  conduct  of 
others.  His  political  opinions  have  been  pronounced 
but  conservative.  He  has  not  been  closely  allied 
with  any  party,  but  his  political  faith  has  embraced 
the  |)urpose8  of  good  government,  and  has  been  un- 
restrained by  the  school  of  politics.  In  his  daily 
lite  he  has  seldom  wounded  or  disappointed  his 
friends,  and  he  has  cultivated  no  enmities.  His 
sympathies,  quick  and  steadfast,  lead  him  to  the 
presence  of  the  wronged  and  the  suft'ering,  and  guid- 
ed by  principle,  his  ministrations  to  his  fellow-men 
arc  ever  kind  and  substantial.  In  business  and  in 
social  adairs  he  has  challenged  the  respect  and  good 
opinion  of  all  who  know  him.  His  merit  has  won, 
and  his  future  will  enjoy,  the  friendship  and  confi- 
dence of  his  associates.  In  the  personal  supervision 
of  an  important  industry,  Mr.  Whitney  has  found 
full  employment,  yet  he  has  been  an  efiicient  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Gommittce   many  years,  and  has 
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labored  in  this  work  with  unfailing  interest.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Ashburnham  National  Bank  and  of 
the  Nashua  Reservcjir  Company.  In  1875  he  repre- 
sented this  district  in  the  Legislature.  In  1878  he 
was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Greenback  party 
and  by  a  convention  of  Independents.  In  the  can- 
vass he  received  seven  thousand  votes.  He  was 
renominated  in  1882  and  1884.  In  1876  and  1877 
he  was  nominated  for  State  treasurer,  and  in  several 
instances  his  candidacy  was  endorsed  by  the  Prohi- 
bitionists. 

Mr.  Whitney  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  this 
brief  sketch  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  completed 
chapter.  Men  of  his  temperament  and  character 
summon  energy  and  wisdom  with  advancing  years. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Whitney  has  been 
fortunate  and  happy.  He  was  united  in  marriage, 
July  17,  1866,  to  Miss  Emeline  S.  Jewell,  daughter 
of  Dexter  and  Sarah  (Mower)  Jewell,  of  Rindge, 
N.  H.  Their  eldest  child,  and  only  son,  a  lad  of 
great  promise  and  universally  beloved,  died  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  Four  bright  and  sunny  daugh- 
ters, from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  bring  light  and 
gladness  to  a  happy  fireside. 


DR.    NATHANIEL  JEWETT. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Jewett,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Boston,  March  10,  1841,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  afterwards 
pursued  a  course  of  professional  studies  under  pri- 
vate tutors. 

He  graduated  with  honors  from  the  Boston  Dental 
School  in  1869,  and  from  the  New  York  Eclectic  Col- 
lege in  1871,  having  attended  also,  lectures  in  Har- 
vard Medical  College,  and  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  Worcester  North 
Eclectic  Medical  Society,  and  for  many  years  secre- 
tary and  treasurer ;  also  president  and  counselor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Medical  Association. 

Through  his  mother's  active  interest  and  sympathy 
in  charitable  organizations  and  reforms  during  the 
early  years  of  his  life  in  Boston,  his  naturally  syni- 
patlietic  and  generous  qualities  were  early  enlisted  in 
eflbrts  to  aid  the  unfortunate. 

Dr.  Jewett  came  to  Ashburnham  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  1871.  Of  the  eighteen 
physicians  who  have  practiced  here,  none  have  been 
more  constantly  or  successfully  employed.  Many 
serious  cases  have  been  under  his  treatment  calling 
for  surgical  skill  and  patient  care.  With  much  me- 
chanical ability,  and  quick  to  feel  for  all  who  suffer, 
he  has  been  very  successful  and  ingenious  in  devising 
mechanical  appliances  and  aids,  and  inventing  means 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  his  patients. 

He  also  possesses  the  qualities  of  a  good  nurse,  and 
with  much  magnetic  power,    his   presence   is   always 


welcome  in  the  sick-room,  where  so  much  depends  on 
gentleness  and  encouraging  words.  Many  a  family 
have  looked  to  him  as  a  support  in  the  hour  of  sor- 
row, and  found  him  ever  ready  to  aid  when  the  last 
rites  of  affection  are  needed  for  the  dead. 

Dr.  Jewett  is  social  in  his  nature,  ardent,  generous 
and  loyal  in  his  friendships,  and  keenly  sensitive  to 
disloyalty  or  broken  faith  in  those  he  has  trusted.  In 
his  tastes  he  is  very  artistic,  and  music  is  one  of  his 
greatest  pleasures.  Fond  of  books  and  study,  he  has 
accumulated  a  large  library  of  medical,  scientific  and 
other  works. 

When  contributions  or  personal  efforts  are  called 
for  in  aid  of  town,  church  or  social  movements,  he  is 
always  generous  in  response. 

With  a  large  share  of  the  trials,  discouragements 
and  constant  requisitions  upon  a  physician's  life,  he 
has  always  been  faithful  in  filial  duties.  To  his 
mother,  who  was  long  an  invalid,  he  gave  the  best  of 
his  care  and  life,  freely  relinquishing  all  that  would 
prevent  him  from  ministering  to  her  needs,  and  faith- 
fully attending  her  until  her  death  here,  in  1887. 

The  doctor  has  long  been  connected  with  Masonic 
orders,  active  and  enthusiastic  in  interest  for  all  that 
concerned  the  fraternity.  He  has  held  various  posi- 
tions, and  is  one  of  the  Past  Commanders  of  Jeru- 
salem Commandery,  Fitchburg;  also  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Commandery  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason.  He  has 
also  held  offices  in  various  other  secret  orders. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 
FITCHBURG. 

BY  ATHERTON  P.  MASON,  A.B.   (HARV.),  M.D.    (HARV.). 

[Latitude,  42°  35'  N.  ;  longitude,  71°  47'  W. ;  direction  and  dintance  from 
Boston,  W.  N.  IT.,  47  miles  ;  allilude  of  lop  step  of  CUy  Uall  aboi'e  sea 
keel,  ilO  feet.] 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

Fitchburg,  the  smaller  of  the  two  cities  of  Wor- 
cester County,  and,  after  Worcester,  the  most  import- 
ant place  in  the  county,  is  pleasantly  situated  among 
hills  and  valleys,  and  is  about  twenty-four  miles  north 
of  its  sister  city.  The  township  is  of  average  size, 
being  about  six  and  a  half  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  east  to  west.  A 
small  stream,  the  north  branch  of  the  Nashua  River, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  brooks  in  the 
southwesterly  part  of  the  town,  curves  to  the  north 
and  emerges  near  the  southeast  corner ;  and  along  its 
course  most  of  the  population  and  all  the  business 
interests  of  the  city  are  located. 

The  thickly  populated  and  business  centre — the  city 
proper — lies  a  little  southeast  of  the  centre  of  the 
township.     West  and  south  of  the  city  proper  are  the 
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villages  of  West  Fitehburg,  Rockville  and  CrocWer- 
ville,  and  east  and  south  are  Trnskvillc,  East  Fitch- 
l)iirg  and  South  Fitchburg.  The  outlying  portions  of 
the  township  are  but  sparsely  inhabited,  being  mainly 
utilized  for  farming  purposes,  though  considerable 
areas  are  covered  with  woods  or  u-sed  simijly  for  pas- 
turage. The  township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ashby,  on  the  east  by  Lunenburg  and  Leominster, 
on  the  south  by  Leominster  ami  Westminster,  and  on 
the  west  by  Westminster  and  a  small  part  of  Ash- 
burnham. 

Any  detailed  description  of  the  city  and  its  outlying 
villages  would,  of  course,  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
sketch.  As  has  been  stated,  the  city  lits  in  a  valley 
along  the  stream.  The  territory  on  the  south  side  of 
the  stream,  or,  "  across  the  river,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  dwelling-houses,  while 
the  business  portion  is  on  the  north  sirle  close  to  the 
river  bank  ;  and  the  hills  a  little  farther  north  and 
the  more  level  land  to  the  east  are  thickly  covered 
with  dwellings,  many  of  which  are  beautiful  and 
costly.  JIain  Street,  the  principal  business  street  in 
the  city,  follows  for  the  most  part  the  course  of  the 
stream,  its  general  ilirection  being  east  and  west.  On 
this  street  are  a  number  of  imjjortant  manufacturing 
establishments,  many  substantial  business  blocks, 
several  public  buildings,  hotels,  handsome  churches, 
and  towards  the  upper  end  a  few  fine  private  resi- 
dences. From  its  beginning  it  is  paved  with  stone  as 
far  as  the  City  Hall ;  and  a  horse  railroad  track  runs 
through  almost  its  entire  length.  There  are  three 
parks  on  this  street — the  "  Lower  Common,"  or  llail- 
roa<l  Park,  Monument  Park  and  the  "  Upper  Com- 
mon,"— situated  nearly  equidistant  from  one  another- 
The  tirst  of  these  is  at  the  junction  of  Main  and  Water 
Streets,  opposite  the  handsome  and  commodious  Union 
Passenger  Station,  and  is  a  small  enclosure  provided 
with  a  band-stand.  Monument  Park  is  directly  in 
front  of  the  County  Court-1  louse  and  nearly  opposite 
the  Wallace  Library  and  Art  Building,  while  flank- 
ing it  on  the  east  is  Christ  Church,  a  beautiful  and 
picturesque  stone  building.  Taken  in  connection 
with  these  three  fine  edifices,  this  park  is  a  most  in- 
viting spot  and  much  frequented.  In  its  centre  is  an 
expensive  and  massive  soldiers'  monument  of  granite 
surmounted  by  three  bronze  statues.  Four  brass  lield- 
pieces,  secured  from  the  government  through  the 
ellbrts  of  the  late  Hon.  Alvali  Crocker,  and  mounted 
in  regulation  style,  are  i)laced  one  at  each  corner,  and 
the  whole  park  is  enclosed  by  a  substantial  iron  fence 
upon  a  base  of  hammered  granite.  The  "  Upper 
Common  "  is  located  towards  the  upper  or  western 
end  of  Main  Street,  and  is  larger  than  either  of  the 
other  parks.  It  has  recently  been  laid  out  and  beauti- 
fied, and  bids  fair  to  rival  Monument  Park  in  the 
favor  of  the  citizens.  It  is  a  parallelogram  in  shape 
and  entirely  surrounded  by  shade-trees.  Near  the 
lower  end  is  a  very  ornamental  band-stand,  from 
which  the  Fitchburg  Military  Hand  often  gives  even- 
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ing  concerts  tluring  ibo  siuuiiiit.  The  band  also 
gives  concerts  from  the  banil-stand  in  tin-  Lower 
Common,  and  the  music  furnished  by  this  justly- 
celebrated  organization  always  calls  together  a  large 
concourse  of  citizens.  Opposite  the  head  of  the  Up- 
per Common  is  the  old  First  Parish  (Unitarian) 
Church, astructurcinteriwlingfroni  an  historical  point 
of  view;  and  flanking  the  Common  on  its  northerly 
side  are  several  liaiuUome  residences.  At  the  easterly 
terminus  of  the  horse  railroad,  near  the  Lunenburg 
line,  are  the  fair-grounds  and  trotting  park,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Worcester  North  .Vgricultural 
Society.  In  1.S87  this  property  was  purchased  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  forming  an  organization  known 
as  the  Fitchburg  Park  Company,  for  the  ])urpose  of 
improving  and  beautifying  it  for  use  as  a  |iark. 

The  upper  portion  of  Main  Street  is  considerably 
wider  than  the  lower  part,  and  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  shade-tree*.  From  Putnam  Street  to  the  Amer- 
ican House,  Main  .Street  is  altogether  too  narrow  for 
the  tideof  business  which  daily  passes  through  it,  and 
without  doubt  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  llio 
city  to  construct  a  new  street  b.lore  long  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  Main  Street.  This  portion  of  the 
street  is  entirely  without  shade-trees,  or  even  room 
for  them  to  grow,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  every  year  that  a  great  mistake  was  made 
in  not  reserving  a  more  generous  width  for  the  street. 

Fitchburg  is  pre-eminently  a  busy  and  thriving 
city,  and  probably  no  other  place  of  ita  size  can  boast 
of  a  greater  diversity  of  industries.  The  little  stream 
running  through  the  town  Wiis  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  early  settlers.  The  spring  floods  carried 
away  their  bridges,  and  the  river  was  considered  a 
nuisance  and  probable  bar  to  the  growth  of  the  town. 
But  coming  years  showed  the  folly  of  these  fears. 
Dams  were  constructed,  the  water  controlled,  and 
manufacturers  on  a  small  .scale  began  to  locate  on  the 
banks  of  the  formerly  detested  stream.  Thus  was  a 
seeming  curse  turned  into  an  evident  blessing,  for 
from  those  (ew  mills  have  sprung  the  present  great 
manufacturing  concerns  located  here.  Now  the 
stream,  whether  swollen  by  the  floods  of  spring,  or 
diminished  to  a  mere  rivulet  by  the  droughtof  summer, 
is  allowed  to  jiursue  its  way  for  the  most  part  unheeded 
by  the  busy  manufacturer.  Water-power  is  still  used 
to  some  extent,  but  steam  is  now  the  chief  motor  that 
propels  the  machinery,  looms  and  spindles  that  daily 
pour  forth  products  which  go  to  the  markets,  not  of 
this  country  alone,  but  of  the  world.  A  description 
of  these  large  manufacturing  establishments,  of  which 
our  citizens  are  justly  prou<l,  must  be  deferred  to  a 
subsequent  portion  of  this  sketch. 

It  is  evident  that  ample  transportation  facilities  are 
necessary  in  order  to  distribute  all  these  varied  pro- 
ducts, and  Fitchburg  certainly  possesses  such  facilities 
to  a  marked  degree.  When,  about  half  a  century  ago, 
the  Hon.  Alvah  Crocker  proposed  and  advocated  a 
railroad  direct  from  Boston  to  Fitchburg,  the  idea  met 
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with  great  opposition  and  ridicule.  Mr.  Croclcer  per- 
severed in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  the  railroad  became 
au  accomplished  fact,  and  the  immense  benefits  arising 
from  its  construction  are  realized  by  the  citizens  of 
to-day.  It  has  grown  into  the  great  Hoosac  Tunnel 
Line  and  affords  direct  communication,  not  with 
Boston  alone,  but  with  the  great  cities  of  the  West. 
Other  railroads  have  since  been  built  which  give 
direct  communication  with  all  important  points.  An 
elegant  and  commodious  passenger-station,  built  about 
ten  years  ago,  is  shared  by  all  these  roads  in  common, 
and  there  are  large  freight  depots,  car-shops,  engine- 
houses,  etc.,  which  will  bf  described  further  on. 

Fitchburg  is  by  no  means  behind  the  times  as  re- 
gards the  adoption  of  all  methods  and  means  by  which 
the  wealth,  prosperity  and  enlightenment  of  her 
citizens  may  be  advanced,  their  business  facilitated, 
and  their  lives  and  property  protected  from  danger  or 
destruction.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  kept  clean 
and  in  good  condition,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  well 
lined  with  .shade-trees  ;  a  pure  and  very-  abundant 
water  supply  has  been  provided  at  large  expense ; 
school-houses  are  numerousand,  as  arule,  commodious 
and  well-ventilated;  a  thoroughly  organized  and  well- 
equipped  Fire  Department,  in  connection  with  the  fire- 
alarm  telegraph  and  numerous  hydrants,  afibrds  the 
best  possible  protection  against  serious  loss  by  fire; 
the  efficient  police  force  keeps  the  city  singularly  free 
from  theft  and  murder.  All  thfse  departments  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  city,  and  their  effective 
work  reflects  great  credit  on  the  authorities,  both  in 
past  and  present  time.  In  addition  to  these  advan- 
tages of  a  strictly  municipal  character,  there  are 
others  no  less  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  city. 
There  are  numerous  churches,  substantial  and  invit- 
ing, both  externally  and  internally,  whose  pulpits  are 
occupied  by  good  pastors ;  there  is  an  efficient  tele- 
phone service  with  many  subscribers ;  the  streets  are 
well  lighted  with  electricity,  furnished  by  the  Wachu- 
sett  Electric  Light  Company,  and  in  some  portions 
with  gas,  furnished  by  the  Fitchburg  Gas  Company  ; 
the  Fitchburg  Street  Railway  Company  provides  con- 
venient means  of  transit  from  one  end  of  the  city  to 
the  other,  and  the  government  has  established  the 
letter-carrier  system  here. 

Having  seen,  in  a  general  way,  what  man  has  ac- 
complished towards  making  Fitchburg  an  attractive 
and  desirable  place  of  residence,  let  us  devote  a 
little  space  to  the  investigation  of  what  nature  has 
done  to  beautify  and  make  pleasant  this  city  among 
the  hills.  The  north  branch  of  the  Nashua,  which 
has  been  previously  mentioned  as  traversing  the 
southerly  portion  of  the  township,  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  several  brooks  having  their  origin  in 
ponds  in  Westminster  and  Ashburnhani.  These 
brooks,  uniting  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  the 
township,  form  the  only  stream  of  any  size  in  Fitch- 
burg. There  is  nothing  particularly  beautiful  or 
romantic  about  it  at   the  present  time,  except  in  a 


few  spots  where  the  hand  of  man  has  not  encroached 
too  ruthlessly  upon  its  original  condition.  Many 
bridges,  both  for  railroad  and  public  use,  have  been 
built  across  it,  and  numerous  dams  have  been 
erected  along  its  course,  which  form  small  ponds 
that  lack  the  element  of  natural  beauty.  It  is 
rather  singular  that,  while  almost  every  one  of  the 
towns  in  this  vicinity  possesses  at  least  one  large 
natural  sheet  of  water,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  Fitchburg.  So  the  citizens  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  brooks,  of  which  there  are  several  in 
town  that  are  very  picturesque  and  well  worth  visit- 
ing. One  of  these  is  Falulah  Brook,  in  the  north- 
erly part  of  the  town,  towards  Ashby.  Its  course  is 
through  wooded  country,  and  in  many  places  it  has 
worn  for  itself  a  channel  through  the  solid  rock. 
In  spots  it  has  hollowed  out  deep  basins  in  the  rock, 
forming  quiet,  transparent  pools  ;  and  again  it  dashes 
down  some  rocky  incline,  producing  fascinating  cas- 
cades. This  brook  crosses  the  township  diagonally, 
and  that  part  of  it  in  the  southeasterly  corner  has 
received  the  name  of  Baker's  Brook.  It  receives 
several  tributaries,  prominent  among  which  are 
Scott  and  Shattuck  Brooks,  whence  is  obtained  the 
water  supply   of   the   city,   and  Pearl   Hill    Brook. 

In  the  southerly  part  of  Fitchburg  is  another  brook, 
quite  as  interesting  and  picturesque  as  Falulah,  and 
certainly  better  appreciated,  from  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing easy  of  access.  The  name  of  it  is  Wanoosnac 
Brook.  During  the  past  century  the  spelling  of  its 
name  has  undergone  considerable  change.  Rev. 
Peter  Whitney,  in  his  "  History  of  Worcester 
County,"  published  in  1793,  speaks  of  it  as  "  Wauh- 
noosuok  Brook."  In  Torrey's  "  History  of  Fitch- 
burg," published  in  1836,  it  is  spelled  Wanoosnock. 
By  some,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  called  Monoos- 
noc.  However  much  the  nomenclature  may  have 
changed,  it  is  certain  that  its  natural  beauty  has  not 
followed  suit.  For  some  distance  it  flows  along  be- 
side the  Old  Turnpike  Road,  unmolested  by  the 
hand  of  man,  at  times  hidden  among  the  trees  and 
again  appearing  in  open  spaces,  tumbling  and  splash- 
ing along  its  rocky  bed.  It  is  especially  well  worth 
visiting  in  the  early  summer,  when  it  is  full  of  water. 
At  one  point,  where  it  flows  in  a  deep  and  pre- 
cipitous gully,  a  massive  stone  dam  was  built  many 
years  ago.  From  some  imperfection  in  its  construc- 
tion, the  dam  never  could  be  made  to  hold  water,  and 
the  brook,  which,  as  well  as  the  dam  itself,  is 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  trees  that  have  grown 
up  since  man's  futile  attempt  to  obstruct  it,  flows 
noisily  beneath  the  heavy  stone-work  as  if  filled 
with  defiant  joy  at  its  retained  freedom.  A  little 
farther  above  is  another  dam,  built  with  better  skill, 
which  has,  for  over  half  a  century,  been  occupied  as 
the  site  of  a  saw-mill. 

The  most  marked  topographical  features  in  Fitch- 
burg are  Rollstone  Hill,  southwest  of  the  city,  and 
Pearl  Hill,  to  the  northeast.  The  former  is  a  rounded 
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mass  of  solid  gneiss,  attaining  an  elevation  of  about 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  Whitney  thus  al- 
ludes to  it  in  his  history  :  "  A  little  southwest  of  the 
nieoling-liouse  is  a  high,  rocky  hill,  covered  princi- 
pally with  pine,  called  Eolhtone  Bi/I."  At  the  present 
time  the  pines  have  disappeared.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  two  old  and  weather-beaten  specimens,  the  sole  sur- 
vivors of  former  times,  were  standing  like  ancient 
sentinels  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  but  age,  com- 
bined with  the  poor  fpiality  and  small  amount  of 
Boil  and  the  tierce  winds  of  winter,  caused  them  to 
succumb,  and  they  fell  some  years  ago,  one  soon  after 
the  other.  The  writer  well  remembers  the  feeling  of  ■ 
sadness  that  arose  within  him  when  these  aged  land- 
marks were  prostrated.  The  lower  portion  of  their 
trunks  bore  a  vast  collection  of  autographs,  for  prob- 
ably almost  every  boy  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  for  years  previous  to  their  fall,  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  own  a  knife,  carved  his  initials 
on  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The  top  of  the  hill  is 
now  practically  bare  rock,  though  the  thin  soil  in 
spots  supports  a  scanty  and  stunted  growth  of  bushes. 
The  sides  of  the  hill  have  a  tolerably  thick  layer  of 
soil,  and  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  small  trees, 
mostly  chestnut,  oak  and  maple.  K.xccllent  building 
stone  is  obtained  from  this  hill,  and  the  supply  seems 
to  be  practically  inexhaustible.  E.xtensive  quarries 
have  been  worked  for  a  great  many  years  without  any 
very  appreciable  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  hill, 
unless  it  be  on  the  southwesterly  side. 

The  use  of  Rollstone  granite  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Fitchburg  alone.  It  is  shipped  to 
various  places,  and  there  are  several  buildings 
in  Boston  constructed  entirely  of  it.  Some  portions 
of  the  rock  contain  extraneous  minerals,  and  fine 
specimen?  of  beryl  and  tourmaline  have  been  ob- 
tained here  in  times  past.  On  the  very  summit  of  the 
hill  is  "  the  Boulder,"  a  rounded  mass  of  rock,  forty- 
five  feet  in  circumference,  and  probably  weighing 
one  hundred  tons.  Its  composition  is  totally  unlike 
that  of  any  rock  formation  within  thirty  miles,  and  it 
is  certain  that  this  boulder  was  conveyed  to  its  present 
position  by  ice.  Glacial  slrice  are  plainly  visible  be- 
neath it  where  the  surface  of  the  bed-rock  has  not 
weathered.  The  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  that  is  obtainable  from  the  summit  of  Roll- 
stone  is  well  worth  the  slight  trouble  necessary  to 
climb  the  hill  by  some  of  the  stone  roads  and  paths. 
At  the  feet,  so  to  speak,  of  the  observer  perched  upon 
the  top  of  the  boulder,  are  the  numerous  tracks  of  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  Line,  with  trains  moving  upon  them 
almost  constantly  ;  just  beyond  is  the  river,  with  the 
city  stretching  along  its  course  and  forming  almost  a 
complete  semi-circle ;  behind  the  city  rise  the  hills, 
culminating  in  the  beetling  brow  of  Pearl  Hill  to  the 
northeast.  Big  Watatic,  in  .\sliburnhani,  overtops  his 
brethren  in  the  northwest.  In  clear  weather  the  sharp 
Bummit  of  grand  Monadnock  can  also  be  seen  in  that 
direction.     The  rounded  outline  of  Wachusett,  about 


twelve  miles  distant,  fills  the  southern  horizon, and  to 
the  east  and  southeiist  arc  the  towns  of  Lunenburg 
and  Li!oniin-ter,  a  few  miles  away.  Portions  of  other 
towns  can  abo  be  seen,  and  the  undulating  character 
of  the  country  in  all  directions  presents  a  pleasing 
spectacle  to  the  eye. 

Pearl  Hill  is  somewhat  higher  than  Rollstone,  and 
on  one  side  rises  abruptly  in  the  form  of  a  precipice. 
It  is  compo-ed  of  a  micaceous  rock  of  rather  pecu- 
liar appearance,  which,  a  century  ago,  encouraged  the 
hope  that  there  were  "  valuable  mines,  either  of  gold 
or  silver,  or  both,  imbosomcd  there."  The  Rev.  Peter 
Whitney  goes  on  to  say  that  "  attempts  have  hereto- 
fore been  made  to  possess  them  ;  but  for  want  of 
wealth  or  perseverance  in  the  undertakers,  they  have 
not  obtained  the  desiderata."  It  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable that  capitalists  will  care  to  expend  money  in 
searching  after  gold  or  silver  in  the  bowels  of  Pearl 
Hill.  Rollstone  is  a  much  more  profitable  invest- 
ment. A  fine  view  can  be  obtained  from  the  summit 
of  Pearl  Hill,  and  a  drive  on  the  Pearl  Hill  Road  is 
much  in  vogue  with  citizens  and  visitors.  West  of 
Pearl  Hill  and  north  of  Rollstone  is  the  high  land 
where  the  water  supply  of  the  city  is  stored.  There 
are  four  reservoirs  located  at  dilferent  levels,  the 
highest  being  Overlook,  about  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  river,  whose  embankment  and  gate-house  are 
quite  conspicuous. 

There  are  many  pleasant  drives  in  and  about  the 
city.  The  suburban  roads  are,  for  the  most  part,  well 
made  and  kept  in  good  condition,  though  the  hilly 
character  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  township  renders 
very  considerable  washouts  inevitable  during  the 
spring  months,  and  causes  more  or  less  expense  an- 
nually for  repairs.  The  soil  is  generally  quite  fertile, 
and  there  are  many  valuable  farms  in  the  town. 
Woods  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  town  and 
consist  of  all  the  varieties  of  trees  indigenoui  to  this 
section.  Fruit-trees  flourish  and  there  are  many  fine 
[  orchards  in  and  around  Fitchburg.  Small  fruits  and 
garden  produce  are  raised  in  great  abundance  with 
ordinary  care. 

JIuch  more  might  be  said  descriptive  of  Fitchburg 
and  its  environs.  In  the  foregoing  the  writer  has 
intended  simply  to  speak  of  facts  that  will  not  appear 
elsewhere,  or  to  touch  on  matters  that  will  be  further 
elaborated  in  subsequent  portions  of  this  sketch.  We 
will  conclude  this  section  by  giving  a  hw  statistics  in 
regard  to  population  and  agricultural  interests.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1885,  the  population  at  that 
time  was  15,.'?75.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  probably  19,000  would  not  be  far  from  the  correct 
figures  at  the  present  time  (18S8).  A  few  of  the 
agricultural  statistics  gleaned  from  the  census  of  1885 
are  as  follows:  there  were  then  200  farms  in  town, 
3676  acres  of  cultivated  land,  58.')0  acres  of  pasturage 
and  51.34  acres  of  woodland.  The  aggregate  value  of 
agricultural  products  was  $294,.558,  the  large-st  items 
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being,— dairy  products,  $97,414;  hay,  straw  and  fod- 
der, $70,696;  vegetables,  $25,990;  apples  and  small 
fruits,  819,280,  and  poultry  and  wood  products  about 
818,000  each.  There  were  about  40,000  fruit-trees 
and  grape-vines,  valued  at  $76,473.  There  were  741 
cows  and  about  8000  fowls. 

From  these  few  statistics  one  can  see  that,  though 
Fiuhburg  is  not  given  very  much  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  she  makes  a  very  respectable  showing  in 
that  line. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

mrC'H.BV'R.G—iConiinued). 

EARLY     HISTORY     (1764-I799). 

FiTCHBURG  was  originally  a  part  of  Lunenburg, 
and  its  history  prior  to  1764  is  identical  with  that  of 
Lunenburg  and  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  that 
town.  Previous  to  1764  several  attempts  had  been 
made  by  the  people  living  in  the  we.sterly  part  of 
Lunenburg  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  town,  but  were 
unsuccessful.  On  January  25,  1764,  another  attempt 
was  made  and  the  consent  of  Lunenburg  obtained,  the 
town  voting  "  to  let  the  people  go."  The  request  was 
granted  on  coudition  that  "the  inhabitants  should 
pay  their  minister's  tax,  as  heretofore  they  had  done, 
until  they  should  be  formed  into  a  district.''  As  soon 
as  the  consent  of  Lunenburg  was  obtained,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  John  Fitch,  Amos  Kimball, 
Samuel  Hunt,  Ephraim  Whitney  and  Jonathan 
Wood,  was  chosen  to  procure  an  act  of  iucorporation. 
So  zealously  did  this  committee  work  that  in  just 
nine  days  after  the  granting  of  the  request  the  act 
passed  the  General  Court  and  was  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration in  full : 

>lnn'>  Regni  Regis  Georgii  TertU  Quarto. 

An  act  for  Getting  off  the  inhabitants,  as  also  the  estates,  of  the  west- 
erly part  of  Lunenbnrg  into  a  separate  town  by  the  njimo  of  Fitchburgh. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Govemw,  CouncH  and  House  of  Repreeenlxitives,  that 
the  inhabitants,  with  their  lands,  on  the  westerly  part  of  Lnnenburg, 
beginning  at  such  a  place  on  Leominster  line  as  that  a  straight  line 
tlierefroni  may  run  between  the  lands  of  Messrs.  Paul  Wetherliee  and 
Jonathan  Wo*)d  to  a  stake  and  stone  a  small  distance  to  the  westward  of 
Mary  Holt's  house,  then  turning  and  running  north,  ten  degrees  and  a 
half  east,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Ephraim  Whitney's  land,  then  to 
keep  the  easterly  line  of  said  Whitney's  land  to  the  northeast  corner 
thereof,  and  from  that  corner  to  run  northwardly  on  the  eastwardly 
line  of  John  White's  land  to  the  norwesterly  corner  thereof,  and  from 
that  corner  to  run  north,  four  degrees  east,  to  Townsend  line  ;  then  run- 
ning west,  thirty  one  degrees  and  a  half  north,  on  Townsend  lino  to  Dor- 
chester Canada  line,  then  turning  south,  nine  degrees  west,  eight  miles 
and  a  hundred  and  forly  rods  on  Dorchester  Canada  line,  to  Westmin- 
ster lino;  then  turning  east,  eleven  ilegrees  thirty  minutes  sonth,  three 
miles  and  thirty  one  rods  to  a  heap  of  stones  on  Leominster  line;  then 
turning  and  running  to  the  bound  first  mentioned,  be  and  hereby  is  set 
off  and  erected  into  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of  Fitchburgh,  and  that 
the  said  town  be  invested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  immunities 
that  other  towns  in  this  Province  do  or  may  by  law  enjoy,  that  of  send- 
ing a  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  only  excepted  ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  said  town  shall  have  full  power  and  right,  from  time 
to  time,  to  join  with  said  town  of  Lunenburg  in  the  choice  of  a  Repre- 


sentative, or  Representatives,  and  be  subject  to  pay  their  proportionable 
partof  the  charges,  who  may  be  chosen  either  in  the  town  of  Lunen- 
burg or  town  of  Fitchburgh,  in  which  choice  they  shall  enjoy  all  Ihe  privi- 
leges, which  by  law  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  if  this  act  had  not 
been  made  ;  and  the  Selectmen  of  Ihe  town  of  Lunenburg  shall  issue 
their  warrant  to  one  or  more  of  the  constables  of  Fitchburgh,  requiring 
them  to  notify  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Fitchburgh  of  the  time 
and  place  of  their  meeting  for  such  a  choice. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said  town  of 
Fitchburgh  shall  pay  their  proportion  of  all  town,  county  and  Province 
taxes,  already  set  on,  or  granted  to  be  raised,  by  said  town  oj  Luntn- 
burg,  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  made. 

And  be  U  fitrther  enacted,  that  Edward  Hartwell,  Esq.,  be  and  hereby 
is  empowered  to  issue  his  warrant  to  some  principal  inhabitant  in  said 
town  of  Fitchburgh,  requiring  him  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabitants 
of  said  town,  qualified  by  law  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  to  meet  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  theiein  set  forth,  to  choose  all  such  officers 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  manage  the  aflairs  of  said  town. 

February  2d,  1764.  This  bill  having  been  read  three  several  times  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  to  be  enacted. 

Timothy  Ruggles,  Speaker. 

February  3d,  1764.  This  bill  having  been  read  three  several  times  in 
Gouucil,  passed  to  bo  enacted. 

A.  Oliver,  Secretan/ 

February  3d,  1764.  By  the  Governor  :  I  consent  to  the  enacting  of 
this  bill.  Francis  Beknard. 

The  history  of  Fitchburg  begins  therefore  on  the 
3d  day  of  February,  1764.  About  forty  families  were 
then  living  within  the  limits  of  the  new  town,  luak- 
ing  the  probable  number  of  inhabitants  something 
over  two  hundred.  There  was  one  mill  in  the  town, 
— the  saw  and  grist-mill  erected  about  1750  by  Amos 
and  Ephraim  Kimball, — near  the  location  of  the 
present  "  Stone  Alill,"  now  occupied  by  J.  Cufhing 
&  Co.  To  the  Kimballs  also  belongs  the  honor  of 
building  the  first  dam  across  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Nashua.  It  consisted  of  a  log  laid  across  the  stream 
with  spikes  driven  in  above  it,  and  was  generally 
swept  away  every  spring  by  freshets.  It  was  located 
a  few  feet  above  the  present  granite  dam,  near  the 
Laurel  Street  bridge. 

Rufus  C.  Torrey,  in  his  "  History  of  Fitchburg," 
gives  a  complete  list  of  the  heads  of  families  living 
in  the  town  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  and  also 
the  place  of  residence  of  each  of  them.  It  contains 
forty-three  names.  After  this  list  is  the  following, 
which  gives  an  idea  of  what  Fitchburg  was  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago:  "The  above-mentioned  individ- 
uals and  their  families  composed  the  population  of 
Fitchburg.  Their  dwellings,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, were  far  apart, — here  and  there  a  house  scat- 
tered over  a  large  territory.  A  single  dwelling-house 
stood  in  the  '  Old  City,'  and  in  the  village,  where  the 
population  is  now  so  thickly  clustered  together,  not 
a  single  house  was  erected.  The  winds,  which  swept 
down  the  valley  of  the  Nashua,  sighed  through  the 
pines  which  have  formed  a  dense  forest."  He  also 
adds  that  "the  pitch-pine  trees  afforded  an  excellent 
shelter  for  deer,  partridges  and  wild  turkeys." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  uncertainty  should 
have  so  long  existed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  town.  Mr.  Torrey,  writing  in  1836,  wavers  be- 
tween the  claims  of  John  Fitch  (the  chairman  of  the 
committee  chosen  to  procure  the  act  of  incorporation) 
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and  a  Colonel  Timothy  Fitch,  of  Boston,  "  who  owned 
extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  town,  and  was  consid- 
ered, in  those  days,  as  a  man  of  note  and  distinction." 
John  Fitch  also  owned  much  land  in  town,  and  Mr. 
Torrcy  very  frankly  states  that  to  which  of  those 
gentlemen  helonf);s  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  name 
of  the  town  "  is  a  point  which  will  probably  remain 
forever  in  obscurity." 

Now  in  18.'U  Nathaniel  Wood,  Esq.,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Fitchburg  Philosophical  Society  a  series  of 
five  lectures  on  the  early  hi-itory  of  this  town.  The 
manuscript  is  now  in  the  public  library,  and  in  the 
second  lecture  occurs  the  following  umiualified  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  matter  :  "The  town  was  named 
after  John  Fitch,  the  same  person  taken  by  the  In- 
dians, as  mentioned  in  my  hist  lecture.  It  appears 
he  was  an  extensive  land-owner,  a  man  of  influence, 
and  probably  was  the  principal  agent  in  procuring 
the  act  of  incorporation.  All  these  ciKumstances 
combined  induced  the  petitioners  to  request  that  the  I 
new  town  should  be  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
Filchburij." 

Mr.  Torrey,  in  the  preface  to  his  history  of  the 
town,  says,  in  reference  to  these  lectures,  "  Unre 
stricted  use  of  Mr.  Wood's  papers  has  been  gener- 
ously granted  me."  How  he  happened  to  over- 
look the  explicit  statement  above  quoted  is  a  mys- 
tery. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  "  Col.  Timothy  Fitch," 
of  whom  Mr.  Torrey  speaks,  before  we  conclude  this 
subject.  A  thorough  investigation  in  regard  to  this 
claimant  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Willis,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Fitchburg,  and  much 
interested  in  historical  matters,  with  the  following 
result :  after  a  careful  search  through  the  histories 
of  Boston,  all  available  genealogical  records  and  the 
Worcester  County  registry  of  deeds,  he  was  unable 
to  find  any  man  of  that  name  who  ever  owned  a  foot 
of  land  in  Fitchburg.  He  did  find,  however,  in  the 
Worcester  County  registry  of  deeds  a  Zichariah 
Fitch,  who  died  some  twenty  years  before  Fitchburg 
was  incorporated.  It  appears  that  he  owned  "  one- 
half  part  of  about  300  acres  "in  what  is  now  the 
southerly  portion  of  the  township  of  Fitchburg.  So 
the  claim  that  this  Colonel  Fitch  "owned  extensive 
tracts  of  land  in  that  town  "  is  reduced  to  very  small 
proportions. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  it  seems  that  half  a 
century  ago,  or  more,  there  was  an  idea  prevalent 
that  the  town  was  named  for  some  Fitch  otiier  than 
John  Fitch  ;  but  so  vague  was  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Torrcy  did  not  even  have  his  first  name  correct, 
for  the  statement  in  the  "  History  of  Fitchburg " 
evidently  refers  to  Znchariah  Fitch. 

It  may  then  be  regarded  as  settled  that  the  town 
was  named  in  honor  of  that  sturdy  early  settler,  John 
Fitch.  He  lived  in  the  northerly  i)art  of  the  town, 
which,  in  1"()7,  became  a  portion  of  the  new  town  of 
Ashbv,  in  Middlesex  County.     He  was  prominent  in 


the  early  town  affairs  of  Ashbv,  and  died  there  April 
8,  179o.  aged  eighty-seven  years.  A  monument,  com- 
memorating gome  of  the  events  of  his  rather  more 
than  ordinarily  eventful  life,  was  afterwards  erected 
over  his  grave. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  act  of  in- 
corporation, Edward  llartwcll,  Esq.,  of  Lunenburg, 
on  the  15th  of  February.  17t)4,  issued  his  warrant 
directed  to  Amos  Kimball,  requiring  him  to  notify 
the  qualified  voters  "to  assemble  at  Captain  Hunt's 
new  dwelling-house  in  said  town,  on  Monday,  the 
fifth  day  of  March,  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, to  choose  town  officers  and  fix  the  day  for 
the  annual  meeting  and  the  mode  of  warning  at 
town-meetings." 

Fitchburg's  first  town-meeting  was  accordingly  heM 
March  5,  1764,  at  Captain  .Samuel  Hunt's  tavern. 
The  following  town  officers  were  chosen  :  Amos 
Kimball,  moderator;  Ephraim  Whitney,  town  clerk; 
Amos  Kimball,  David  Gomlridge,  Samuel  Hunt, 
Ephraim  Whitney  ami  Reuben  (Gibson,  selectmen. 
Under  the  guidance  of  these  gentlemen  the  infant  town 
entered  upon  its  career,  which  was  destined  to  far 
exceed  the  fondest  hopes  of  its  founders.  The  town 
fixed  the  first  Monday  in  March  as  the  day  for  the 
annual  town-meeting,  and  voted  that  in  future  the 
constable  or  constables  of  the  town  warn  all  town- 
meetings. 

Three  weeks  later  the  second  town-meeting  was 
held  to  consider  various  articles,  one  of  which  was 
"  to  see  if  the  Hoirgs  shall  run  at  large  for  the  present 
year."  The  "  Hoggs  "  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  their  liberty  for  tjie  year.  The  next  town- 
meeting  was  held  at  the  tavern,  Seiitember  12,  1764. 
Captain  Thomas  Cowdin  was  then  proprietor  of  this 
house,  having  bought  out  Captain  Hunt  during  the 
summer.  At  this  meeting  the  following  vote  was 
passed  :  "  that  two  miles  on  the  westerly  Line,  begin- 
ning at  the  north westerdly  corner,  and  Half  a  mile 
on  the  easterdly  Line,  beginning  at  the  northeasterdly 
corner,  on  Townsend  Line,  thence  running  a  straite 
Line  from  corner  to  corner  be  Sott  off  to  Mr  John 
fitch  and  others,  in  order  for  them  to  Joyne  a  part  of 
Townshend  and  a  part  of  Dorchosier  Canady,  in 
order  to  make  a  Town  or  parish  among  themselves, 
and  that  the  said  John  fitch  and  others  be  freed  from 
paying  anything  to  the  scttlomenl  of  a  minister  or 
for  building  a  meeting-house  in  saiil  town  of  Fitch- 
burgh." 

This  certainly  shows  great  liberality  on  the  part  of 
Fitchburg'searly  settlers,  anil  such  a  large  concession 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  John  Fitch  was  highly 
esteemed  among  his  fellow-citizens.  The  several 
tracts  mentioned  above  were,  in  1767,  incorporated  aa 
the  town  of  Ashbv. 

In  those  early  days  the  territory  comprising  Fitch- 
j  burg  seems  to  have  been  largely  owned  by  a  (evr  in- 
dividuals, and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of 
the  most  extensive  landholders.     In  July,  1764,  Cap- 
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tain  Thomas  Cowdin  moved  into  the  town,  and  soon 
became  a  leading  citizen.  As  above  stated,  he  pur- 
chased the  Hunt  tavern,  which  stood  some  thirty  rods 
or  more  east  of  the  present  junction  of  Bloi-som  and 
Pearl  Streets.  He  also  purchased  the  farm  going  with 
the  tavern.  This  farm,  which  is  now  the  busiest  and 
most  thickly  populated  portion  of  the  city,  extended 
from  about  the  present  location  of  Mount  Vernon 
Street  on  the  west  to  East  and  Boutelle  Streets  on  the 
east,  and  from  Pearl  Street  on  the  north  to  Main  and 
Winter  Streets  on  the  south.  He  also  owned  the 
land  comprised  between  Baker's  Brook  and  the  two 
roads  to  Lunenburg.  Captain  Cowdin  kept  the  Hunt 
tavern  for  about  ten  years,  and  then  removed  to  what 
was  later  called  the  Boutelle  house,  near  the  present 
location  of  the  American  House,  which  he  enlarged 
and  opened  as  a  tavern.  Until  his  death,  in  1792,  he 
was  a  very  prominent  man  in  town  affairs.  A  few 
years  ago  a  handsomely  polished,  massive  granite 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery,  by  his  grandson,  Hon.  John  Cowdin,  of 
Boston. 

Amoi  Kimball  and  his  cousin  Ephraim,  who  settled 
here  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  town,  also  owned  a  large  tract  of  land. 
They  lived  on  what  is  now  known  as  Hale's  Hill,  at 
the  upper  end  of  South  Street,  and  owned  from  that 
point  down  to  the  river  and  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  west  along  the  river,  probably  including  Roll- 
stone  Hill. 

Another  large  landholder  was  a  Judge  Oliver,  of 
Salem,  who  owned  from  Cowdin's  westerly  boundary 
along  the  north  side  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  junction 
of  Phillips'  Brook  with  the  Nashua,  comprising  what 
is  now  the  upper  portion  of  the  city  and  all  of  West 
Fitchburg.  He  also  owned  a  tract  of  land  a  mile 
square  on  Dean  Hill,  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the 
township. 

Colonel  William  Brown  and  Burnett  Brown,  both 
non-residents,  owned  an  extensive  tract  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  probably  the  land  between  Mount 
Elam  and  Rollstone  roads,  and  also  a  tract  southwest  of 
Dean  Hill,  near  the  Westminster  line,  and  a  piece  of 
land  somewhere  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 

As  yet  there  had  been  no  preaching  in  Fitchburg, 
the  nearest  meeting-house  being  in  Lunenburg. 
Accordingly,  in  November,  1764,  the  town  voted  to 
have  six  weeks'  preaching  on  their  own  territory. 
Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  the  future  historian  of  Worces- 
ter County,  was  asked  to  furnish  preaching  for  this 
length  of  time.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the 
services  were  held  in  Cowdin's  tavern.  At  tliis  same 
November  meeting  it  was  also  voted  to  build  a  house 
of  worship,  and  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  $166  was 
appropriated  to  begin  the  erection  of  it.  Captain 
Cowdin  very  generously  donated  a  portion  of  his 
wheat-field  as  a  site  for  the  building.  The  location 
corresponds  closely  to  the  present  upper  corner  of 
Blossom   and   Crescent    Streets.      The    people   very 


wisely  adopted  the  old-fashioned,  honest  plan  in 
erecting  their  meeting-house,  and  built  only  as  fast  as 
they  could  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  consequently  it  was 
nearly  two  years  before  it  was  completed.  The  first 
town-meeting  was  held  in  it  on  September  22,  1766, 
and  from  that  time  until  September  17,  1798,  town- 
meetings  were  held  in  it.  On  the  latter  date,  and  for 
nearly  forty  years  thereafter,  town-meetings  were 
held  in  the  new  meeting-house  completed  about  two 
years  previously.  Services  for  public  worship  were 
held  in  the  old  house  until  the  dedication  of  the  new 
one,  on  January  19,  1797. 

No  mention  will  here  be  made  of  the  early  minis- 
ters of  Fitchburg.  A  brief  account  of  them  will  be 
given  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  town. 
Neither  shall  we,  in  this  place,  speak  at  any  length 
concerning  the  schools,  which  will  be  reserved  until 
the  portion  of  this  sketch  relating  to  education  is 
reached.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1764  the  town  voted  a  very  small  sum  for 
"2scools"  during  the  following  winter.  The  next 
year,  and  for  several  succeeding  years,  a  somewhat 
larger  sum  was  voted  for  schools.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  education  obtained  by  the  children  in 
those  days  was  acquired  by  means  of  private  instruc- 
tion. 

Fitchburg  began  to  increase  in  numbers  and  valua- 
tion very  soon  after  its  incorporation.  Energetic  and 
thrifty  young  men  came  from  towns  to  the  eastward 
and  settled  here  with  their  families  ;  and  in  1771  there 
were  in  town  some  eighty  families,  and  the  valuation 
was  equal  to  about  .?8000.  New  roads  were  opened, 
and  considerable  money  was  expended  on  bridges. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  were  not 
skilled  in  bridge-building.  In  1770  the  bridges  were 
nearly  all  carried  away  by  the  spring  freshets,  and 
were  rebuilt  before  the  next  winter,  only  to  be  carried 
off  again  in  the  following  spring.  The  town  records 
for  1771  state  that  the  town  voted  "  to  rebuild  the 
bridges  carried  away  and  damnified  by  the  floods," 
and  also  "  to  pay  for  the  rum  expended  at  the  bridges." 

"Torrey's  History"  affirms  that  "  the  good  people 
of  Fitchburg,  being  vexed  at  the  intrusion  of  cattel ' 
belonging  to  persons  having  no  'interest'  in  the 
town,  they  promptly  forbade  the  entrance  of  all  such 
'cattel,'  and  proceeded  'to  build  a  pound  with  logs.' 
It  was  enjoined  '  that  every  person  in  town  come  and 
work  at  said  pound,  or  pay  his  proportion.'  It  was  a 
common  practice  for  them,  however,  to  vote  that  their 
own  '  Hoaggs  Go  att  Large  lawfully  Yokt  and  Ringd,' 
— as  the  erudite  Town  Clerk  has  recorded  it." 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  dcicriptive  por- 
tion of  this  sketch,  mention  was  made  of  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  obtain  gold  and  silver  from  Pearl  Hill. 
These  attempts  were  probably  made  some  ten  years 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  In  September, 
1769,  deeds  of  John  Putnam,  Reuben  Gibson  and 
Isaac  Gibson  were  recorded  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds, 
leasing  to  Edmund  Quincy,  of  Stoughton,  their  lands 
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and  farms  (about  two  hundred  acres  in  all,  probably,) 
on  Pearl  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  mines.  The 
consideration  was  five  shillings  in  each  case.  The 
mines  were  to  be  opened  within  ii  specified  time  and 
the  lessors  were  to  have  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  "  hid- 
den treasures"  obtained  therefrom. 

At  the  Slime  time  deeds  were  recorded  by  which 
Kihnund  Quincy  conveyed  to  "Charles  Uleditsch,  of 
Boston,  Jeweller,"  one-half  interest  in  the  proposed 
mines.  Mr.  Quincy's  absence  in  England  rendered  i 
it  impossible  for  him  to  open  the  mines  within  the  ■ 
reriuired  time,  and  May  14,  1774,  a  new  lease,  made  j 
jointly  by  Mr.  Putnam  ami  the  Messrs.  Gibson,  was 
recorded,  granting  Mr.  Quincy  further  time.  After 
a  recital  of  the  former  leases  of  mines,  etc.,  "  in  our 
lands  and  farms  in  sd  Fitchburg,  at  a  Place  called 
Pearl  Hill,"  the  document  goes  on  to  say  :  "  In 
consideration  that  the  said  Edmund  Quincy  h.as 
been  at  Considerable  Charges,  from  time  to  time,  to 
Comply  with  the  Terms  of  the  le.'iscs  aforementioned 
by  Rea'^on  of  his  going  fur  England  and  thereby  was 
not  in  his  power  to  comply  in  Opening  any  Mines 
that  may  be  in  our  lands  aforesaid,  we  prolong  and 
give  him  a  further  term  of  three  years  from  the  Date 
hereof  to  comply  with  the  true  intent  of  said  Leases." 
It  was  further  set  forth  that  Mr.  Quincy  was  to  "  pay 
and  allow  "  the  said  lessors  "one-sixteenth  part  of  all 
Mines,  Mine  Ores,  Minerals,  or  other  hidden  Treas- 
ures of  the  Earth,  free  and  Clear  of  all  Cost  and 
Charges,  Delivered  at  the  Pits  Mouth  wheresoever 
the  same  may  be  Dug,  had,  gotten  or  obtained  by  any 
Means  whatsoever."  This  was  dated  May  S,  1774. 
The  unsuccessful  result  of  this  venture  was  no  more 
than  could  reasonably  be  e.xpected. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  gold-mining  scheme  that  Mr. 
Quincy  had  on  hand  in  this  town.  He  laid  his  plans 
to  attack  the  bowels  of  Hale's  Hill  also ;  for  Septem- 
ber 13,  170!),  Amos  Kimball  gave  a  deed,  which  was 
duly  recorded  October  10,  1769,  the  substance  of 
which  was  as  follows:  "  Know  all  men  by  these 
presents  that  I,  Amos  Kimball  of  Eitchburg  in  the 
County  of  Worcester  in  the  Province  of  the  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  Ray  in  New  England,  tientleman,  for  and  in 
Consideration  of  Eive  Shillings  Lawl'ull  .Money  to  me 
in  hand  paid  by  Edmund  Quincy  of  Stoughlonham 
in  the  County  of  Sullblk  and  Province  Aforesaid, 
Gentleman,  the  Receipt  whereof  I  do  hereby  acknowl- 
edge and  am  fully  Satisfied  and  Contented  and  for 
-divers  other  good  Considerations  me  hereunto  Moving 
Have  given  granted  Bargained  and  Sold  and  by  these 
prtsents  Give  grant  Bargain  and  Sell  convey  and 
Confirm  unto  the  .said  Edmund  Q'lincy  "  etc., '' All 
and  Singular  Mines  Mine  Ores  Minerals  and  other 
hidden  Treasures"  that  existed  on  his  farm  which 
was  "  Butted  and  Bounded  as  follows  Southerly  on 
Ephraim  Kimball  Easterly  on  Said  Ephraim  Kimball 
Northerly  on  Nashaway  River  and  westerly  on 
Rolestone  hill."  He  further  granted  to  Mr.  Quincy 
and  his  heirs,  "  Liberty  right  and  privilege  of  Ingress 


Regress  and  Egress  "  and  to  have  "  Workmen  and 
Laborers  Pitts  and  Shafts  to  Sink  Levclls  and  Drift- 
ways to  make  and  drive  up  and  all  other  Ncceswarys 
and  Convenients"  that  might  be  needed,  together 
with  the  right  of  using  any  streams  on  the  said  land 
for  the  purpose  of  "  Cleaning  the  oar  got  in  upon  or 
within  said  Tract  of  land.'  Mr.  Kimball  further 
agreed  to  det'end  Mr.  (Juincy"s  rights  to  this  property 
against  all  persons,  "  excepting  the  Demands  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  his  heirs  or  Successors."  In 
conclusion,  was  the  following  provision,  breach  of 
which  would  make  the  contract  null  and  void : 
"  Provided  Nevertheless  it  is  the  true  Intent  and 
Cleaning  of  this  deed  that  the  said  Edmund  Quincy 
bis  heirs  E.xeci^tors  Administrators  or  Assigns  shall 
commence  and  Begin  to  work  upon  the  premises  afore 
granted  within  the  space  of  three  years  from  the  date 
hereof."  As  we  have  already  seen.  Mr.  Quincy's 
absence  in  England  prevented  his  beginning  mining 
operations  within  the  three  years,  and,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  the  contract  was  renewed  for  three  years  from 
Miiy  5,  1774;  but  the  "  mines"  were  probably  never 
opened. 

As  regards  trading  interests,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  regular  "store"  in  town  until  1772,  when 
Deacon  Ephraim  Kimball  opened  one  in  his  dwelliug- 
hou-e,  located  near  the  Kimball  saw  and  grist-mill 
previously  mentioned.  Soon  afterwards,  however,- 
two  more  stores  were  openeil,  one  by  .Joseph  Fox, 
who  came  here  from  Littleton,  and  the  other  by  Wil- 
liam Hitchborn,  who  came  from  Boston.  Both  these 
stores  were  located  near  the  meeting-house. 

About  this  time,  also,  David  Gibson  built  a  bakery 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  Eben- 
ezer  Torrey,  Esq.,  and  he  also  built  his  dwelling- 
house  directly  across  the  road  from  the  bakery. 
These  were  probably  the  first  buildings  erected  in 
this  portion  of  the  town,  which,  filly  years  later,  was 
the  most  thickly  settled  and  prosperous  part  of  Fitch- 
burg,  and  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  "  The  Village," 
while  the  earlier  settled  portion,  a  half-mile  or  so 
to  the  eastward,  had  stagnated  and  lost  its  prestige, 
and  had  the  nickname  of  "Old  City"  applied  to  it. 

Although  the  early  years  of  Fitchburg's  existence 
were  prosperous,  yet  there  were  events  preparing 
which  checked,  for  a  time,  the  wheels  of  progress. 
A  fire  was  smouldering  which,  a  few  years  later,  burst 
out  in  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Fitchburg,  of  course,  did  not,  like  Boston  and 
many  other  towns  in  the  Province,  sutler  from  actual 
invasion,  but  she  untlinchingly  and  patriotically 
bore  her  full  share  of  the  hardships  of  the  seven 
years'  struggle  for  freedom,  and  was  ever  ready,  and, 
among  the  inland  towns,  was  one  of  the  first,  to  con- 
tribute both  men  and  money  to  the  extent  of  her 
ability,  to  aid  in  the  re-istance  of  the  colonies 
against  the  inroads  of  the  British- 

FiTCHBUiiG  IX  Tin;  Revolition.vuv  War.— In 
September,  1768,  the  authorities  of  Boston  sent  to  the 
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selectmen  of  Fitcliburg,  as  they  did  likewise  to  the 
selectmen  of  the  other  towns  in  the  Province,  desir- 
ing them  to  call  a  town-meeting,  to  consider  what 
was  best  to  be  done  in  view  of  the  critical  condi- 
tion of  affairs  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain, 
and  also  to  choose  an  agent  to  meet  with  them  in  Bos- 
ton, and  set  forth  the  "  views,  wishes  and  determina- 
tions of  the  people  of  Fitchburg  upon  the  subject.' 
A  town-meeting  was  soon  called,  and  Hon.  Edward 
Hartwell  of  Lunenburg  was  chosen  to  act  as  agent  for 
both  Fitchburg  and  Lunenburg.  The  records  do  not 
state  what  course  he  was  instructed  to  pursue  as  the 
representative  of  the  two  towns. 

For  the  next  five  j'ears  nothing  special,  of  a 
political  nature,  seems  to  have  disturbed  the  citizens 
of  Fitchburg.  Of  course,  they  felt  the  same  uneasi- 
ness and  dissatisfaction  that  was  experienced 
throughout  the  colonies,  and  most  intensely  in  and 
about  the  town  of  Boston. 

At  last,  when  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  the 
selectmen  of  Boston  sent  letters  to  the  various  towns, 
desiring  them  "  to  pass  such  resolves  concerning  their 
rights  and  privileges,  as  free  members  of  society,  as 
they  were  willing  to  die  in  maintaining,  and  to  send 
them,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  to  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  in  Boston." 

Fitchburg  took  early  notice  of  this  letter,  a  town- 
meeting  being  held  December  1,  1773,  a  few  days 
after  its  receipt,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  it  and 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  citizens.  The  com- 
munication was  read  and  the  record  of  the  meeting 
states  that  "after  the  town  had  deliberated  thereon 
with  zeal  and  candor,  unanimously  agreed  to  choose 
a  committee  of  seven  men,  and  chose  Mr.  Isaac  Gib- 
son, Capt.  Reuben  Gibson,  Messrs.  Phineas  Hartwell, 
Ebenezer  Woods,  Ebenezer  Bridge,  Kendall  Bou- 
tcU  and  Solomon  Steward  as  a  committee  to  consider 
of  our  rights  and  privileges  in  common  with  other 
townsin  this  province,  together  with  themany  flagrant 
infringements  that  have  been  made  thereon,  and  to 
report  at  the  adjournment." 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  held  December  15th, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  was  read.  It  clearly 
and  vigorously  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Fitchburg  were  in  full  accord  with  all  eflbrts  to  op- 
pose, and,  if  need  be,  strenuously  resist  any  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  The  report 
closed  with  the  following:  ''And with  respect  to  the 
East  India  tea — forasmuch  as  we  are  now  informed 
that  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns 
have  made  such  noble  opposition  to  said  tea's  being 
brought  into  Boston,  subject  to  aduty  so  directly  tend- 
ing to  the  enslaving  of  America — it  is  our  opinion 
that  your  opposition  is  just  and  equitable;  and  the 
people  of  this  town  are  ready  to  afford  all  the  a.ssist- 
ance  in  their  power  to  keep  off  all  such  infringe- 
ments." 

The  stand  taken  by  Fitchburg  showed  that  the 
citizens  were  determined  and  courageous,  and  yet  at 


the  same  time  exercised  a  commendable  discretion. 
That  they  wholly  disapproved  of  the  perpetration  of 
any  outrage  is  shown  by  the  "instructions"  given  to 
Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Lunenburg,  who,  in  May,  1774, 
was  elected  jointly  by  Lunenburg  and  Fitchburg  to 
represent  the  two  towns  in  the  Great  and  General 
Court.  He  was  instructed  to  "bear  testimony  against 
all  riotous  practices  and  all  other  unconstitutional 
proceedings,"  and  also  not  to  give  up  any  charter 
rights  and  privileges,  and  to  use  his  influence  to  have 
rights  that  had  been  taken  away  restored ;  and  fur- 
ther, "  to  move  in  the  General  Assembly  that  there 
might  bea  Congressaud  union  with  all  theprovinces." 
Whether  he  moved  for  such  a  congress,  or  not,  does 
not  appear,  but  the  deputies  of  a  Congress  of  that 
description  met  in  Philadelphia  in  the  following 
September. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  town  sent  Capt. 
David  Goodridge  as  their  delegate  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  which  convened  at  Concord  and  soon  after 
adjourned  to  Cambridge.  This  Congress  prepared 
plans  for  the  defence  of  the  province,  and  passed  ihe 
resolve  relative  to  the  "minute-men,"  so  called. 

Fitchburg  was  now  wide  awake.  Forty  men  were 
enlisted  as  minute-men  and  the  selectmen  expended 
about  fifty  dollars  for  "powder,  lead  and  flints."  The 
armory  of  the  minute-men  was  in  Ephraini  Kimball's 
store.  These  men  were  regularly  drilled  and  ready  to 
start  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  winter  passed  away  and  the  memorable  19th  of 
April,  1775,  was  at  hand.  It  found  the  little  town  on 
the  alert.  At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  the  British  reached  Concord,  and  at  nine  o'clock, 
just  two  hours  later,  the  alarm  gun  was  fired  in  front 
of  Kimball's  store.  In  a  very  short  time  about  fifty 
men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ebenezer 
Bridge,  started  for  Concord,  and  immediately  after 
their  departure  a  large  wagon,  filled  with  provisions, 
was  despatched  to  follow  them.  The  company  pro- 
ceeded as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  did  not  reach  Con- 
cord until  evening — too  late  to  take  any  part  in  the 
events  of  that  historic  day.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
men  returned  home  in  a  few  days,  as  there  was  no 
immediate  need  of  their  services ;  but  shortly  after- 
ward a  company  was  regularly  enlisted  composed  of 
Fitchburg  and  Lunenburg  men. 

Other  men  from  this  town  joined  the  Continental 
army  at  various  times,  and  there  were  some  thirty 
Fitchburg  men  constantly  in  the  field  until  Boston 
was  evacuated.  There  were  probably  a  dozen  men 
from  this  town  engaged  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  at  least 
one  of  them  (John  Gibson)  is  supposed  to  have  been 
killtd.  The  last  seen  of  him  was  in  the  hottest  of  the 
battle,  beating  down  the  enemy  with  the  butt  of  his 
musket. 

"  Independence  Day  "  was  now  drawing  near.  Be- 
fore taking  the  decisive  step  of  declaring  the  American 
colonies  free  and  independent,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress submitted  the  matter  to  the  legislative  bodies  of 
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the  several  colooies  to  ascertain  if  their  support  could 
be  relied  upon  after  the  die  was  oust. 

The  {leneral  Court  of  Mas.sac-husetts  ha<l  already 
assured  the  Congress  that  the  people  of  the  Old  Bay 
Colony  would  undoubtedly  support  ihem  ;  but  to  make 
the  matter  doubly  sure,  a  resolve  was  passed  that  each 
town  in  the  colony  should  take  individual  action  on 
the  matter. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolve,  the  people  of  Fitch- 
burg  as.sembled  in  town-meeting,  Ju'y  1,  1776,  just 
tliree  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress.  And  this 
is  the  answer  that  little  Fitchbtirg  returned  to  the 
licneral  Court  at  this  alarniinfr  crisis:  '' Vote<l,  that 
if  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress  should,  for  the 
safety  of  these  United  Colonies,  declare  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that  we, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Fitchburg,  will,  with 
ourselves  and  fortunes,  support  them  in  the  measure." 

In  October,  1776,  the  town  voted  adversely  in  regard 
to  the  question  submitted  to  it,  in  common  with  the 
other  towns  of  the  Province,  as  to  whether  the  "  then 
Kepresentative  House,  together  with  the  Council, 
sliduld  make  a  form  of  government  for  the  State  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay.''  The  objections  of  the  peoi)le 
of  Fitchburg  to  this  project  took  the  form  of  a  report 
and  were  based  on  the  following  well-taken  points: 
that  the  members  of  the  present  House  were  not 
elected  with  a  view  to  any  such  action,  and  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
ma'.ter,  were  absent  in  the  army.  In  other  words, 
they  thought  it  best  not  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry. 

Two  and  a  half  years  later,  in  May,  1779,  the  town 
voted  unanimously  (forty-five  votes)  in  favor  of  a  new 
State  Constitution.  .lust  a  year  previous  their  vote 
on  the  same  matter  was  twenty-two  in  favor  and  four 
against.  In  August,  177tt,  Capt.  Thomas  Cowdin  was 
elected  delegate  from  this  town  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion held  at  Cambridge,  September  1st,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  the  new  State  Constitution.  This 
Constitution,  as  prepared  by  the  convention,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  their  ratification  in  May, 
1780,  and  Fitchburg  voted  unanimously  (65  votes)  in 
favor  of  its  adoption. 

During  this  period  the  inhabitants  of  Fitchburg 
who  remained  at  home  were  by  no  means  reclining 
on  beds  of  roses.  It  was  "  hard  times"  with  them. 
Money  was  scarce,  prices  were  high  and  the  soldiers 
and  their  families  had  to  be  provided  for. 

In  1777  the  town  began  to  get  tired  of  the  heavy 
burden.  There  was  much  gloom  and  not  a  little 
grumbling;  but  through  it  all  no  word  reflecting  on 
the  justice  of  the  American  cause  would  be  tolerated 
by  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Patriotism  was  put  above 
everything  else  and  jtersons  who  did  not  come  up  to 
the  mark  in  this  respect  were  closely  watched.  ''  More 
than  one  inhabitant  of  this  town  was  threatened  with 
a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and  even  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  house,"  s.tys  Torrey. 


E%*erybody  was  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
good  cause,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  the  sus- 
picion and  wrath  oftlie  citizens  fell  upon  those  who 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  do  their  full  share. 

The  people  were  divided  into  classes,  according  to 
their  wealth,  and  each  class  furnished  soldiers  in 
turn,  as  they  were  called  for  by  the  government, 
and  had  to  provide  for  the  bounty  money. 

In  addition  to  all  the  money  furnished  by  these 
classes,  the  town  also  expended  what  amounted  to 
quite  a  sum  in  those  days.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
how  much  the  town  actually  expended  during  the 
last  five  years  of  the  war,  because  the  currency  fluc- 
tuateil  so  much,  but  it  was  probably  between  $7000 
and  $8000. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  all  these  war  expenses, 
combined  with  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the 
town,  must  have  taxed  the  resources  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Fitchburg  to  the  utmost.  To  cap  the  climax, 
the  Continental  currency,  issued  by  the  Congress,  was 
counterfeited  by  the  British,  and  the  country  was 
flooded  with  this  spurious  paper. 

In  1777  the  currency  began  to  depreciate  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  in  a  most  alarming  and  ruinous 
manner.  The  government,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  made  them  legal  tender  for  debts  due,  and 
the  result  was  that  many,  who  were  previously  in  com- 
paratively atlluent  circumstances,  were  reduced  to 
almost  absolute  jxivcrty.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1780, 
this  currency  had  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that 
$1.00  specie  was  worth  $32.50  Continental. 

The  records  at  that  period  show  that  sums  of 
money  were  voted  by  the  town  that  would  appear 
fabulous,  did  we  not  understand  about  the  deprecia- 
tion. Thus,  in  February,  178t),  it  was  voted  that  the 
inhabitants  should  be  allowed  throe  dollars  (i  e., 
about  nine  cents  "hard  money")  per  hour  for  their 
labors  on  the  highways.  Eight  thousand  dollars  was 
voted  to  be  raised  to  assist  in  supporting  soldiers' 
families.  "  In  July,  it  was  voted  to  raise  $1666.66  to 
hire  soldiers  with.  In  the  October  following,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  town  contracted  for  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  puunds  of  beef,  and  agreed  to  pay  $"Jt),000 
for  it,  or  at  a  rate  of  over  $').iji»  per  pound."  In  1781 
Continental  money  took  a  still  greater  drop,  and  in 
March  of  that  year  two  men  who  had  been  elected 
colleotorr  of  taxes  in  Fitchburg  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  refused  to  serve,  were  each  fined  $W0,  equal  to 
about  $10  specie,  the  usual  fine  in  such  cases.  At  the 
same  time  the  town  voted  $20,000  for  repairs  of  high- 
ways and  allowed  each  person  $-5  per  hour  for  his 
labor. 

The  hist,  but  not  perhaps  the  least,  of  the  troubles 
with  which  the  town  had  to  contend  during  this  period 
was  that  dreaded  disease,  small-pox,  which  broke  out 
herein  1776.  .\  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  inoculation 
was  established  in  town  by  Dr.  Thadcheus  McCarly, 
of  Fitchburg,  and  Dr.  I.^rael  Athcrton,  a  noted  phy- 
sician of  Lancaster.      It  does   not  ajipear  that  there 
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were  many  deaths  from  the  disease.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  trials  and  hardships,  Fitchburg  increased 
considerably  in  size  during  the  war,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  peace,  in  1783,  the  town  had 
about  one  thousand  inhabitants. 

But  another  trouble  was  soon  to  come  upon  them 
in  the  form  of 

Shays's  Insurrection.— At  the  close  of  the  war, 
trade  was  stagnant,  and  there  was  very  little  money. 
The  State  government,  in  order  to  keep  up  its  credit, 
imposed  very  heavy  taxes  on  the  people.  At  first  the 
people  had  recourse  to  petitions  ;  but  finding  that  no 
amelioration  resulted  from  their  numerous  statements 
of  grievances,  they  broke  out  into  open  rebellion 
against  the  State  authorities.  The  leading  character 
in  the  short-lived  disturbance  was  a  man  named 
Daniel  Shays,  a  former  captain  in  the  Continental 
army;  hence  the  name  Shays's  Insurrection  was  ap- 
plied to  it. 

The  discretion  that  had  previously  characterized 
the  people  of  Fitchburg,  fortunately  prevented  them 
from  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion ;  but  their 
threats  were  loud  and  deep,  and  not  all  the  taxes 
ordered  by  the  government  were  collected. 

In  June,  1786,  Elijah  Willard  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate from  this  town  to  a  convention,  held  in  Worces- 
ter, to  consider  the  best  means  of  extricating  the 
people  from  their  burdensome  difficulties.  The  town 
voted  to  defend  his  property  if  he  should  be  arrested 
fur  attending  the  convention,  "  provided  he  behaves 
himself  in  an  orderly  aud  peaceable  manner ;  otherwise 
he  is  to  risk  it  himself.'' 

By  all  means  in  their  power,  short  of  force  of  arms, 
did  the  people  of  Fitchburg  resist  all  efforts  to  collect 
the  taxes,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  large  com- 
pany of  soldiers  was  sent  here  in  the  fall  of  1786,  to 
enforce  obedience.  This  made  the  citizens  exceed- 
ingly indignant,  and  there  were  several  occasions 
when  serious  strife  was  imminent.  The  company  was 
prudently  withdrawn  to  Townsend  in  the  winter  of 
1786-87.  During  all  their  stay  in  Fitchburg,  the  sol- 
diers exhibited  great  insolence  towards  the  citizens, 
and  when  they  were  ordered  to  Townsend  they  put  a 
finishing  touch  to  their  im|)udence  by  impressing  men, 
horses  and  conveyances  to  take  them  there.  A  num- 
ber of  the  soldiers  were  taken  by  Asa  Perry,  who 
hated  them  most  cordially,  and  he  managed  to  tip  his 
load  into  the  snow-drifts  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  journey.  During  1787  the  trouble  gradually 
subsided  and  matters  went  on  with  tolerable  smooth- 
ness. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  short  description  of 
the  appearance  of  the  town  as  it  was  about  a  century 
ago.  In  his  "  History  of  Fitchburg,"  Mr.  Torrey  has 
given  as  good  and  accurate  a  description  as  could  be 
written,  which  is  as  follows:  "A  traveler,  approach- 
ing from  the  east  or  south,  would  first  behold  the 
tavern  of  Thomas  Cowdin,  Esq.  Upon  the  hill  to  the 
northwest  might  be  seen  a  small,  yellow  and  rather 


mean-looking  meeting-house.  In  front  would  appear 
the  'red  store  '  of  Joseph  Fox,  Esq.,  and  in  the  rear 
of  that  his  dwelling-house,  with  large  projecting 
eaves.  Tlie  mills  and  meeting-house  of  Deacon 
Ephraim  Kimball  were  just  below,  and  over  the 
bridge  were  two  houses  more.  Casting  his  eyes  up 
the  hill,  he  would  see  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Payson, 
where  C.  Marshall  now  lives.  This  was  all  that  could 
be  seen,  and  all  that  then  constituted  the  middle  of 
Fitchburg.  Thence  proceeding  westward,  over  a 
crooked  and  rough  road,  the  traveler  would  next  see 
the  house  already  mentioned  as  having  been  built  by 
David  Gibson,  and  ftpposite  to  that,  on  the  right,  the 
baker's  shop.  He  would  then  come  on  to  the  present 
Common.  Here  his  eyes  would  be  greeted  by  small, 
stunted  pine  trees,  and  such  bushes  as  grow  upon  the 
poorest  land.  A  straggling  log  fence  here  and  there 
might  serve  to  diversify  the  scene.  Nothing  more 
was  to  be  seen,  unless  William  Brown  had  commenced 
building  Captain  Z.  Sheldon's  present  dwelling-house, 
till,  passing  the  swell  of  ground  at  Dr.  Abel  Fox's 
house,  the  modest,  unassuming  house  of  Benjamin 
Danforth  would  be  visible  on  the  right,  and  his  black- 
smith's shop  on .  the  left.  Continuing  his  course 
onward,  over  one  of  the  most  wretched  roads  that 
ever  bore  that  name,  and  passing  over  the  high  bridge 
— and  a  crazy  one  it  was — near  the  bellows-shop  of 
Messrs.  Thurston  &  Battis,  no  marks  of  human  habi- 
tation were  to  be  seen  till,  passing  around  the  hill,  he 
might  discern  in  the  distance  the  solitary  cottage  of 
Benjamin  Kemp.  .  The  river,  which  is  now  crowded, 
so  to  speak,  with  mills  and  factories,  then  appeared 
like  a  useless  profusion  of  water,  flowing  noisily 
along  over  its  rocky  bed  to  the  parent  ocean,  unob- 
structed by  a  single  dam  save  the  one  in  the  Old 
City.  Such,  fifty  years  ago,  was  the  forbidding  aspect 
of  what  is  now  the  busy  and  pleasant  village  of 
Fitchburg."  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
foregoing  was  written  by  Mr.  Torrey  in  1835  or  1836. 

In  addition  to  the  middle  of  the  town  above  de- 
scribed there  was,  a  century  ago,  a  flourishing  settle- 
ment in  the  westerly  part  of  the  township.  The  land 
there  was  elevated,  the  soil  good  and  there  was  no 
river  to  cause  trouble  every  spring.  This  region,  now 
known  as  Dean  Hill,  was  settled  early  and  became 
quite  prosperous.  This  locality  boasted  of  two  tav- 
erns, kept  by  Jacob  Upton  and  Jedediah  Cooper 
respectively,  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  a  doctor,  be- 
sides the  houses  of  many  thrifty  farmers. 

The  people  living  in  this  region  had  to  pay  their 
proportion  of  the  taxes  for  the  annual  repairs  of 
bridges  and  highways  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  To 
free  themselves  from  the^e  heavy  and,  in  their  opinion, 
unjust  taxe-<,  they  determined  to  be  set  ofi'  as  a  sepa- 
rate town;  and  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town- 
meeting  March  7,  1785,  was  an  article  "  to  see  if  the 
town  will  take  into  consideration  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Upton  and  others,  to  see  if  the  town  will  set 
off  the   inhabitants   of  the   northwesterdly   part   of 
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Fitchburg,  with  their  lands  and  privileges,  free  and 
clear  from  said  Fitchburg,  to  join  the  extreme  part 
of  Westminster  with  the  norlheastcrdly  part  of 
Asliburnham,  to  be  incorporated  into  a  town,  to  have 
town  privih-fics  as  other  towns." 

Tlie  people  in  all  other  parts  of  the  town  were 
unanimously  opposed  to  this  project,  doubtless  fear- 
ing that,  in  case  this  i)rosperous  and  growing  portion 
were  set  oir  and  ceased  to  contribute  to  Fitcliburg's 
town  expenses,  they  would  be  utterly  swamped  by  the 
taxes  necessary  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  that 
grievous  nuisance,  the  north  branch  of  the  Nashua. 
Bo  the  article  was  promptly  voted  down. 

The  people  in  the  west,  by.no  means  discouraged 
by  this  defeat,  went  to  work  immediately  to  gain 
their  point  and  contrived  a  very  shrewd  scheme 
worthy  of  "  Yankee  ingenuity."'  The  time  had  come 
when  all  were  agreed  that  there  was  need  of  a  new 
meeting-house  in  a  more  central  locality.  This 
commonly  acknowledged  fact  was  made  the  basis  of 
a  petition  brought  before  the  town  by  the  [leoplc  of 
the  west  in  May,  17So.  The  substance  of  this  petition 
was  that  a  mile  or  more  in  width  of  the  northerly 
l>art  of  Westminster,  with  the  inhabitants  thereon,  be 
annexed  to  Fitchburg,  these  proposed  new  inhabitants 
"  to  be  convened  with  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  said 
town,  for  the  public  worship  of  God  and  to  be  vested 
with  all  other  privileges  with  said  town  in  public  mat- 
ters, to  join  with  the  inhabitants  of  said  Fitchburg  to 
build  a  meeting-house  on  Ezra  Upton's  land,"  etc. 

This,  at  first  glance,  seemed  like  a  perfectly  fair 
proposition.  If  adopted,  territory  would  be  added  to 
the  townsliip  and  the  location  of  the  proposed  meet- 
ing-house would  be  quite  near  the  centre  of  the 
town.  But  the  men  of  the  east  were  Yankees,  too, 
and  dust  could  not  be  thrown  into  their  eyes.  Tticy 
saw  the  point  so  speciously  concealed  by  the  meeting- 
house scheme.  They  saw  that  if  the  petition  were 
granted  and  the  new  territory  annexed,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  new  acquisition,  combined  with  the 
people  in  the  west,  would  then  be  strong  enough  to 
control  the  town-meeting,  would  vote  to  be  set 
off  as  a  separate  town  and  thus  leave  the  remainder 
of  the  town  of  Fitchburg  in  the  lurch,  t^o  the 
petition  was  negatived,  doubtless  much  to  the  cha- 
grin of  those  who  had  hoped  to  pull  the  wool  over 
their  neighbors'  eyes. 

Nothing  more  (except  complaining  of  the  distance 
they  had  to  travel  to  go  to  meeting)  was  done  by  the 
people  of  the  west  until  March,  1780,  when  they  very 
modestly  requested  of  the  town,  "that  Kev.  Mr.  I'ayson 
have  liberty  to  preach  some  part  of  the  time  in  the 
year  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town."  This  privilege 
was  also  denied  them,  "  the  town  thinking  that  by 
yielding  an  inch  they  would  open  a  door  through 
which  they  might  unwillingly  be  thrust  a  mile,"  as 
Mr.  Torrey  aptly  expresses  it. 

The  wrath  of  the  west  was  now  fully  aroused. 
They  were  bound  to  have  their  rights  recognized,  and 


to  have  a  new  meeting-house  as  near  them  as  they 
could  get  it.  At  tliis  time  began  a  coulrovcrny 
concerning  the  location  of  the  meeting-house,  which 
lasted  over  ten  years,  and  required  nintly-nine  town- 
meetings  to  settle.  An  account  of  this  controversy 
will  be  given  in  the  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  town  records  during  this  period  (1780-90) 
contain  but  little  that  does  not  refer  to  the  contro- 
versy. Two  events,  however,  occurred  in  the  course 
of  these  years  that  are  worth  noting  in  this  srction. 
One  was  the  census  of  1791,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Fitchburg's  population  at  that  time  was  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one.  showing  that 
the  town  had  grown  very  slowly  during  the  previoun 
eight  or  ten  years. 

The  other  event  was  the  appearance  of  Rev.  Peter 
Whitney's  "History  of  Worcester  County,"  pub- 
lished in  1793.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  few 
of  his  impressions  about  Fitchburg  as  it  was  then. 
After  a  very  brief  account  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  and  a  description  of  the  character  of  its 
surface  and  soil,  he  says:  "Most  of  the  people  live 
in  comfortable  and  easy  circumstances,  i)usse.S!iing  all 
the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  convenience.s  of  life. 
They  are  industrious,  and,  having  a  good  soil  to  la- 
bor upon,  live  independent,  and,  for  an  inland  town, 
several  families  among  them  may  justly  be  deemed 
rich.  The  people  near  the  meeting-house  are  settled 
pretty  thick,  and  there  much  business  of  various 
kinds  is  performed;  for  here  runs,  a  few  rods  south 
of  the  meeting-house,  the  north  branch  of  Nashaway 
River.  One  part  of  this  river  comes  from  Ashburn- 
hani,  the  other  part  from  Watchusett  Pond ;  these 
unite  a  little  west  of  Fitchburg  Meeting-IIouse. 
After  this  junction,  and  just  below  the  meeting- 
house, there  is  one  corn-mill,  one  saw-mill,  one 
fulling-mill,  one  clothier's  works,  one  trip-hammer 
and  works  for  grinding  scythes.  These  occasion  a 
great  resort  of  people  there  to  transact  their  various 
concerns."  Further  on  he  states  that  it  is  a  flourish- 
ing place,  and  thinks  that  "if  they  continue  in 
peace  and  unity  they  will  still  greatly  increase  in 
numbers  and  wealth."  He  adds:  "They  subsist 
chielly  by  hu-bandry  ;  there  are,  however,  the  iisual 
mechaiiicks  and  a  few  dealers  in  European,  East  and 
West  India  goods." 

The  town  records  contain  very  little  of  interest 
during  the  last  few  years  of  the  century.  February 
12,  179l>,  a  small  part  of  the  southwesterly  portion  of 
the  township  was  annexed  to  Westminster.  In  1798 
the  town  laid  a  tax  on  "  Doggs,"  and  the  next  year 
voted  to  abate  it.  The  tax  appears  to  have  amounted 
to  fifty-three  dollars.  In  the  fall  of  1797  it  was  voted 
"  to  build  a  pound  with  stone  two  rods  square  within 
the  walls."  The  contract  wasgiven  to  Thomas  Cow- 
din  (son  of  Captain  Thomas  Cowdin,  who  died  in 
1792),  for  thirty-three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  wiih 
the  privilege  of  taking  stone  off  the  town's  land. 
The  old  stone  pound  slil!  stands  in  the  woods,  close 
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by  the  Ashburnham  hill  road,  and  looks  desolate  and 
forsaken.  Whether  it  has  been  rebuilt  or  not  since 
1796  the  writer  cannot  state;  but  its  appearance 
would  indicate  that  it  had  not. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

FITCHBURG— ( Continued. ) 

HISTORY  FROM  180O  TO    1872. 

The  year  1800  found  the  town  in  a  tolerably  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  population  had  increased  to 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety.  The  people 
had  recovered  their  equanimity  on  the  meeting-house 
question,  and  the  new  house  of  worship  was  much 
appreciated  on  Sundays,  and  often  called  into  use  on 
week-days  for  town-meetings,  its  first  use  for  this  pur- 
pose being  on  September  17,  1798.  A  clock  had  been 
puc  into  it,  for  which  the  town,  for  some  reason  un- 
known, seems  to  have  been  rather  unwilling  to  pay. 

In  1801  there  appears  to  have  been  a  revival  of  the 
desire  of  the  people  in  the  west  to  be  set  off;  for,  at  a 
town-meeting  February  23,  1801,  there  was  an  article 
in  the  warrant  "  to  see  if  the  town  will  vote  to  set  off 
all  the  inhabitants  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  town  of  Fitchburg,  who  wish  to  be  set  off  as  a 
town,  agreeable  to  a  plan  formerly  drawn  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Fitchburg,  West- 
minster, Ashburnham  and  Ashby."  It  was  voted  to 
pass  over  this  article. 

During  the  following  five  years  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  of  special  interest  entered  upon  the  town 
records.  In  September,  1806,  the  town  voted  to 
choose  a  committee  to  provide  plans  for  a  powder- 
house,  select  a  location  for  it  and  ascertain,  "  as  near 
as  they  can,"  tiie  expense.  The  committee  made  a 
favorable  report,  and  the  town  voted  March  7,  1808, 
to  build  the  powder-house,  and  chose  a  committee  of 
three  to  attend  to  it.  This  powder-house  was  located 
near  the  bend  in  the  present  Central  Street,  and  is 
well  remembered  by  many  of  our  older  citizens.  It 
stood  there  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

In  1808  the  town  concluded  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment with  the  town  of  Lunenburg,  "respecting  pau- 
pers, public  lands  and  taxation,"  matters  that  for 
some  time  had  been  in  dispute.  It  was  the  custom 
in  Fitchburg,  as  in  most  towns  at  that  time,  to  let 
out  the  poor  to  the  lowest  bidders.  Regular  public 
auctions  were  held  every  year  for  this  purpose:  and 
some  of  the  conditions  upon  whicli  certain  of  the 
paupers  were  "  let  out ''  are  worth  noting.  Thus,  for 
example,  one  L.  W.  was  bid  off  by  a  citizen  "to 
lodge  and  board  and  mending  for  the  said  L.'s  work, 
till  she  is  otherways  disposed  of,  the  town  to  cloathe 
her  and  doctor  her  in  sickness  if  need.  In  regstrd  to 
one  of  the  town  charges  it  was  always  stipulated  that 


the  person  who  bid  him  off  "resk  his  conduct  if  he 
should  be  at  freedom  and  be  answerable  for  all  dam- 
age done  by  him." 

In  April,  1808,  a  certain  pauper  "  was  struck  off  at 
a  public  vendue,  at  26  cents  a  week, — all  running 
charges  excluded,  viz.,  sickness  and  clothing."  The 
prices  bid  ranged  from  nothing  to  a  little  over  a  dol- 
lar a  week,  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  pau- 
pers to  work  and  the  amount  of  care  necessary  to 
look  after  them.  In  1820  a  new  method  was  begun, 
all  the  paupers,  thirteen  in  number,  being  let  out 
together  to  Jacob  Upton,  for  the  year,  for  three  hun- 
dred and  nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

In  May,  1810,  there  was  an  article  in  the  warrant 
"to  see  if  the  town  v.'ill  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  pur- 
chase an  engine."  There  seems  to  have  been  a  fire 
just  previous,  but  the  people  could  not  have  been 
very  greatly  alarmed,  as  no  action  was  taken  on  this 
article. 

During  the  first  decade  of  this  century  the  town 
was  only  moderately  prosperous.  The  population 
had  increased  somewhat,  being  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  in  1810.  People  were  un- 
doubtedly deterred  from  settling  here  on  account  of 
the  high  taxes  necessary  to  keep  the  roads  and 
bridges  in  repair  and  to  build  new  ones.  Moreover, 
there  was  bitter  dissension  among  the  people  in  re- 
gard to  theological  matters,  which  will  be  referred  to 
later.  It  began  early  in  1801  and  continued  until 
1823,  when  the  two  societies  mutually  agreed  to  dis- 
agree, to  live  and  let  live,  and  a  final  separation  took 
place. 

It  was  during  this  decade  that  the  first  cotton-fac- 
tory was  erected  in  Fitchburg.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
earliest  (the  third)  built  in  this  State.  This  factory, 
known  among  us  for  more  than  half  a  century  as  the 
"Fitchburg  Woolen  Mill,"  was  built  in  1807  by  a 
corporation  of  some  thirty  individuals,  for  the  pur- 
puse  of  trying  the  then  novel  experiment  of  spinning 
cotton.  It  was  successful  for'  a  time,  but  later  was 
converted  into  a  woolen-mill.  In  1887  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Parkhill  Manufiicturing  Company ; 
thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  first  factory  built 
in  Fitchburg  was,  after  many  years,  restored  to  its 
original  industry.  A  detailed  account  of  this  old 
landmark  will  be  given  hereafter.  On  "Election 
Day,"  1810,  Capt.  Martin  Newton  ])Ut  in  operation 
two  spinning-frames  in  a  building  near  the  present 
"Stone  Mill." 

Paper-making  was  begun  in  town  in  1805,  in  a  mill 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Rollstone  Machine  Company's 
works,  by  Thomas  French.  The  dam  built  there  the 
year  previous  was  the  third  across  the  Nashua.  Up 
to  the  year  1810  nothing  in  the  way  of  manufacturing 
enterprises,  other  than  those  mentioned  above,  had 
been  established  in  Fitchburg  as  permanent  industries 
of  the  town.  Scythes,  bellows,  hats  and  a  few  other 
articles  were  made  here  then  on  a  small  scale,  but  are 
now  no  longer  among  the  industries  of  Fitchburg. 
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Id  March,  1811,  the  town  made  another  unsnccess- 
ful  attempt  to  raise  money  (SlOO)  for  the  purchaae  of 
!i  fire-engine,  ami  .Fuly  of  the  name  year  chose  Paul 
Wcthcrbee,  John  Tliurston  and  Samuel  Gibson  a  com- 
mittee "to  raise  a  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  of  New  bury  port  by  a  late  fire." 

The  War  of  1812  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
effect  on  town  allairs  here.  The  war  was  unpopular 
in  New  England,  but  Fitchburg  appears  to  have 
borne  her  |)art  without  any  murmuring.  In  the  war- 
rant for  a  town-meeting  in  May,  1812,  was  an  article 
"  to  see  if  the  town  will  offer  any  reward,  by  way 
of  bounty  or  wages,  to  such  soldiers  as  may  volunteer, 
or  be  detached,  to  supply  the  number  of  troops  re- 
quired by  the  commander-in-chief  from  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  of  said  town.''  It  was  voted  that  the 
town  make  up  the  soldiers'  wages  to  twelve  dollars  a 
month  while  in  actual  service. 

In  May,  ISIT),  it  was  voted  "that  Z.  Sheldon  and 
others  have  liberty  to  erect  a  liberty  pole  at  their  own 
expense." 

For  some  years  previously  there  had  been  an  article 
in  the  town  warrants,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  if  the 
town  would  sell  the  twenty-two  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  purchased  of  Thomas  Boynton  in  December, 
1788,  for  the  meeting-house  site,  but  never  used.  The 
town  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment about  it.  In  1813  there  was  an  article  to  see 
whether  it  should  be  sold  to  Jonas  Marshall,  Jr.,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  bell  for  the 
meeting-house,  on  condition  that  Mr.  JIarshall  "will 
give  $100  more  than  two  or  three  men,  that  shall  be 
agreed  upon,  shall  appraise  the  land  to  be  worth.'' 
The  article  was  not  acted  upon.  In  March,  1817,  it 
was  finally  voted  "to  sell  the  town's  land  bought  of 
T.  Boynton,  reserving  a  piece  for  the  pound,"  and  a 
committee  of  three  was  chosen  "to  sell  it  to  the  best 
advantage."  The  members  of  this  committee  seem  to 
have  accomplished  their  work,  and  in  March,  1818,  it 
was  voted  that  the  conveyance  be  made  by  the  town 
treasurer  and  "to  appropriate  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  town's  land  to  repair  the  bridges  car- 
ried away  by  the  freshet; "  but  this  vote  was  reconsid- 
ered and  it  was  agreed  to  ai>propriate  the  money  "as 
any  other."  The  spring  of  1818  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  disastrous  to  the  bridges. 

August  21,  1820,  the  town  voted  on  the  question, 
"Is  it  expedient  that  delegates  should  he  chosen  to 
meet  in  convention  for  the  purpose  of  revising  or  al- 
tering the  Constitution  of  (iovernment  of  this  Com- 
monwealth?" The  vote  was  unanimously  in  favor  of 
choosing  such  delegates  (eighty-five  votes).  October 
16,  182(i,  the  town  chose  Calvin  Willard  and  John 
Shepley  as  delegates  to  attend  a  convention  held  for 
this  purpose  in  Boston,  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
November,  1820. 

During  this  decade  the  population  of  the  town  in- 
creased very  little,  being  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-six  in  1820.     In  these  ten  years  three  more 


cotton-mills  were  built  in  town — the  fimt  being  New- 
ton's cotton  factory,  built  in  1812  by  Captain  Martin 
Newton  and  Solomon  Strong.  To  accommodate  (his 
factory  the  town,  in  September,  1812,  laid  out  a  "  town 
road  and  private  way,  two  rods  wide,  to  a  stake  oppo- 
site the  northwest  corner  of  the  new  Factory."  Thi» 
"  way  "  (now  known  as  Newton  I'lace)  passeil  through 
the  land  of  Oliver  Fox,  "  whose  damage,"  as  the 
records  say,  "  is  appraised  at  $101,  which  Newton  and 
f^trong  are  to  pay,  as  also  all  expenses  of  making  and 
keeping  it  in  repair."  The  second  factory  was  the 
"  Keil  Mill"  (where  Pitts'  mill  now  stands),  built  in 
181.'^,  and  the  third  was  built  on  Phillips'  Brook  in 
1814  by  a  company  which  failed  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  but  was  later  put  into  operation  as  a  cotton 
factory  by  other  parties. 

During  thia  period  many  new  roads  had  been  built, 
and  old  ones  straightened  and  made  more  level.  The 
town  fathers  began  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  any  two  given 
points.  The  early  settlers,  for  the  sake  of  protection 
and  defence,  lived  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  the 
roads,  being  built  for  their  accommo<lation,  went 
straggling  and  twisting  over  the  various  hills  as  btst 
they  could.  Evidently  such  roads,  besides  being 
difficult  to  construct  and  hard  to  travel  on,  were  really 
in  the  end  the  most  expensive  that  could  be  made, 
because  of  the  great  damage  necessarily  done  every 
year  when  the  snows  of  winter  melted  and  produced 
torrents  of  water,  which  washed  them  out  badly  and 
rendered  them  dangerous  to  travel  upon.  The  authori- 
ties saw  this,  and  began  to  "mend  their  ways''  in  a 
double  sense.  Much  improvement  in  this  respect  had 
been  made  by  1820,  but  the  roads  in  and  around  Fitch- 
l)urg  could  not  be  called  really  good  until  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  later. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  consecutive  history  of  the 
town.  The  convention  in  Boston  in  1820  prepared 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  ;  and  April 
9,  1821,  the  inhabitants  of  Fitchburg  were  called  to- 
gether to  vote  on  the  proposed  fourteen  articles  of 
amendment,  each  one  to  be  voted  on  separately.  The 
result  was  as  follows : 


Thus  it  appears  that  they  voted  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing all  except  Articles  One,  Five  and  Ten. 

Up  to  this  time  the  town  seems  to  have  been  un- 
successful in  regard  to  getting  a  vote  to  purchase  any 
fire  ai)paratus.  There  appears  to  have  been,  how- 
ever, an  "  Engine  Company,"  for  in  October,  1821, 
it  wits  voted  "  that  the  town  provide  ten  pair  leather 
buckets  for  the  Engine  Company."      They   probably 
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thought  it  well  to  have  the  name,  because  the  engine 
must  come  sooner  or  later  ;  and  come  it  did,  before 
very  long,  too,  for  in  March,  1823,  it  was  voted  "to 
raise  one  hundred  dollars  to  purchase  an  engine;" 
also  "  to  close  with  Oliver  Fox's  offer,"  which  was 
that  he  would  build  an  engine-house  and  give  the 
land,  providing  the  engine  be  kept  down  in  the  "  Old 
City."  This  engine  was  what  is  now  called  a  "  hand 
tub,"  and  had  to  be  fed  with  water  from  buckets. 
The  engine-house  was  located  near  the  present  quar- 
ters of  Niagara  Hose,  No.  4,  on  Day  Street.  So  the 
"  down-towners  "  had  the  distinction  and  gratification 
of  having  the  fire-engine  near  them. 

During  the  years  1814  to  1822,  inclusive,  the  town 
voted  not  to  send  a  Representative  to  the  General 
Court,  and  in  1822  a  fine  was  imposed  on  the  town 
for  neglecting  to  send  any  that  year.  In  April,  1823, 
the  town  authorized  Joseph  Simonds,  town  treasurer, 
to  pay  the  fine  and  in  the  following  September,  voted 
to  petition  the  General  Court  to  relinquish  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

In  April,  1827,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  was 
raised  to  pay  the  expense  of  completing  the  fire- 
engine  and  fifty  dollars  for  buckets.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  voted  "  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  bo  au- 
thorized to  purchase  a  farm  for  the  support  of  the 
town's  poor,  and,  if  they  do  so,  that  they  be  author- 
ized to  stock  it,  provide  farming  tools,  etc." 

They  accordingly  purchased  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Leo- 
minster (now  Water  Street  in  South  Fitchburg)  and 
it  has  been  used  as  a  poor-farm  since  that  time.  In 
April  of  the  next  year  it  was  voted  to  change  the 
name  of  poor-house  to  that  of  work-house.  May  5, 
1828,  it  was  voted  "  to  build  a  reservoir  for  water  on 
the  common,  with  two  pumps,  at  an  expense  not  ex- 
ceeding $50." 

The  year  1830  brought  several  novelties  to  Fitch- 
burg. In  the  autumn  of  that  year  J.  E.  Whitcomb 
&  Co.  opened  a  printing  office  in  town,  in  a  building 
just  below  the  tavern  which  stood  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Fitchburg  Hotel.  In  October,  1830, 
this  enterprising  firm  began  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper — the  first  one  in  Fitchburg — called  the 
Fitcliburg  Gazette. 

Another  event  of  this  year  was  the  appearance  of 
"  A  Map  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Surveyed  by  Levi 
Downe :  October,  1830."  It  bore  the  imprint  of 
"Pendleton's  Lithography,  Boston,  Mass.,'' and  was 
well  executed,  and  showed  very  accurately  the  condi- 
tion of  the  town  at  that  time.  From  it  we  Icarn  that 
there  were  then  in  Fitchburg  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dwelling-houses,  two  meeting-houses,  one 
academy,  twelve  school-houses,  one  printing  otfice, 
two  woolen  manufactories,  four  cotton  manufactories, 
one  scythe  manufactory,  two  paper-mills,  four  grist- 
mills, ten  saw-mills,  three  taverns,  two  hat  manufac- 
tories, one  bellows  manufactory,  two  tanneries,  two-win- 
dow-blind manufactories  and  one  chair  manufactory.     ' 


During  the  ten  years,  1821-30,  the  town  made  con- 
siderable progress.  The  population  had  increased 
much  more  than  it  had  in  any  previous  decade, 
being  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  in 
1830,  an  increase  of  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty 
over  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1820.  Several 
substantial  dams  had  been  built  and  a  number  of 
new  mills  and  factories  erected. 

The  improvement  of  the  roads  and  bridges  had 
begun  in  earnest.  Many  old  roads  had  been  practi- 
cally discontinued  and  new  ones  built.  The  road  to 
Leominster  had  been  straightened  and  otherwise  im- 
proved ;  in  1830  a  new  road  was  opened  to  Ashburu- 
ham,  and  about  the  same  time  another  to  Lunenlurg. 
The  river-road  to  Westminster  was  opened  a  few- 
years  later. 

Two  substantial  stone  bridges  were  built  in  1829 
over  the  Nashua,  on  the  Keene  and  Boston  mail  road 
(now  River  Street),  a  little  west  of  the  meeting-house. 
The  cost  of  these  two  bridges  is  stated  to  have  been 
over  two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  The  fire- 
engine  seems  to  have  been  put  into  requisition  at 
least  a  few  times  during  the  ten  years,  for  in  May, 
1828,  it  was  voted  that  a  reward  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars be  authorized  to  be  offered  "  for  the  appre- 
hension of  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  con- 
victed of  having  set  fire  to  the  buildings  which  have 
recently  been  burnt  in  this  town." 

The  "  High  School  Association  of  Fitchburg  "  was 
formed  about  1830,  and  during  that  year  erected  the 
academy,  for  which  Captain  Zachariah  Sheldon  very 
generously  donated  the  land.  The  academy  stood  a 
little  in  front  of  the  present  location  of  the  Fitch- 
burg High  School  building,  and  cost  about  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  All  these  things  show  that  the 
people  were  awake  to  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
and  that  the  town  was  well  started  on  its  prosperous 
career. 

The  year  1832  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the 
first  bank  in  Fitchburg.  The  Fitchburg  Bank  was 
chartered  that  year  by  the  Legislature  with  a  capital 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  went  into 
operation  in  July.  It  began  business  in  a  small 
granite  building  on  the  site  of  the  brick  building  now 
occupied  as  an  otfice  by  the  firm  of  Crocker,  Burbank 
&Co. 

Nothing  else  of  special  note  seems  to  have  occurred 
during  the  period  from  1831  to  1835.  The  following 
vote  in  August,  1832,  may,  however,  be  of  suflicient 
interest  to  copy  ;  for  some  of  the  older  residents 
doubtless  remember  the  big  sign-post  referred  to, 
which  stood  on  the  Common  half  a  century  ago. 
"Voted,  that  Capt.  Z.  Sheldon  have  permission  to 
erect  a  sign-post  on  the  Common,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Selectmen,  w'ith  regard  to  place,  kind  and  stile 
of  post  and  guide-boards,  all  to  be  done  to  their  satis- 
faction ;  and  it  is  expected  to  be  ornamental  to  the 
Common." 

A   brief  description  of  the  town,  a»   it   appeared 
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about  that  time,  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
native  of  Fitchburg  then  refilling  in  Wisconsin,  is  so 
grapliic  that  it  is  worth  quoting.  Tiiis  letter  was 
written  in  lSri4  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  town  in  June  of 
that  year;  and  in  it  the  writer  goes  back  in  recollec- 
tion to  the  time  "  when  the  'old  city'  was  little  else 
than  the  '  stone  factory  '  and  a  farm  ;  when  boys,  and 
men,  too,  played  ball  on  the  Common,  which  was 
then  a  wa^teof  .s:ind  (well  covered  with  granite  blocks 
and  chips)  from  the  Unitarian  'meeting-house'  to 
the  '  Lower  Tavern,'  an<l  without  any  enclosure  or 
improvement  of  any  kind  except  the  town-pump  and 
a  huge  sign-post;  when  the  old  yellow  '  town  sehool- 
bousti  '  held  a  prominent  place  at  the  head  of  the 
street,  and  the  orchard  next,  which,  I  think  one  mem- 
ber of  your  committee  and  all  the  boys  of  that  period 
will  remember,  had  no  other  fence  at  its  front  on  the 
main  street  of  the  village  than  a  rough  stone-wall, 
containing,  I  verily  believe,  more  stones  than  can  be 
found  in  any  one  place  in  all  Wisconsin.'' 

A  more  extended  description  of  the  main  street 
about  183(3  would  show  the  following:  Beginning  on 
what  is  now  West  Main  Street,  one  would  first  see 
the  "  Red  Mill ; "  a  little  below  it,  on  the  present 
corner  of  Main  and  l{ivcr  Streets,  stood  a  store  ;  and 
beyond  that,  not  far  from  the  Common,  was  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  carriage 
repository.  One  would  next  come  to  the  Common, 
with  the  First  Parish  (Unitarian)  Church  standing  at 
its  head  and  the  "  yellow  school-house"  flanking  the 
church  and  standing  at  the  present  junction  of  Main 
anil  Mechanic  Streets.  On  the  corner  of  Main  and 
RoUstone  Streets  was  the  Orthodox  Church,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Calvinistic  Congregational  Church, 
and  just  below  was  the  brick  building  which  still 
stands  there,  though  somewhat  enlarged.  The  lower 
portion  has  always  been  used  as  a  grocery  store,  and 
for  half  a  century,  lacking  a  few  months  (Ajjril,  183G, 
to  October,  1885).  it  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Caldwell,  for  many  years  the  veteran  grocer  in 
active  business  in  Fitchburg.  In  183G  the  upper 
portion  of  this  building  was  occupied  by  the  tailor's 
shop  of  Daniel  Cross.  Mr.  Cross  is  still  in  the  same 
business,  though  in  much  more  commodious  quarters 
than  those  early  days  aftbrded,  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  senior  merchant  in  active  busi- 
ness in  Fitchburg.  He  began  business  here  in  1833. 
The  building  of  which  we  were  speaking  was  after- 
ward raised  one  story  and  otherwise  enlarged,  and  for 
many  years  the  upper  portion  has  been  used  by  the 
Sentinel  Printing  Company.  The  grocery  store  in 
the  lower  portion,  though  now  passed  into  other 
hands,  will  probably  always  be  called  the  T.  C.  Cald- 
well store.  Just  below  was  Factory  Square,  with  the 
Fitchburg  Woolen  Mill  standing  in  the  same  place  as  at 
present,  and  substantially  the  same  in  appearance  then 
as  now,  with  the  exception  of  an  addition  to  the  north- 
west corner,   built   in    1887   by   the  present  owners. 


Factory  Square  has  lost  the  charm  of  the  noble  elm 
which,  until  a  few  years  ago,  lifted  its  wide-spreading 
branches  over  its  centre.  Next  the  square  stmid  a 
tavern,  on  the  site  of  the  Fitchburg  Hotel,  and  be- 
yond the  tavern  was  a  !-tore,  in  the  rear  of  which  waa 
the  printing  oflice.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
directly  opposite  the  tavern,  was  the  store  of  Benja- 
min Snow  &  Son,  above  that  a  hardware  store,  then 
the  granite  bank  building,  and  above  that,  on  the 
present  corner  of  Main  and  and  Academy  Streeta, 
where  the  National  House  now  stands,  was  another 
tavern.  The  academy  was  plainly  visible  at  the  then 
extremity  of  .\cademy  Sireet.  There  were  about 
forty  dwelling-houses  scattered  along  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  street.  In  "  Newton's  Lane  "  was  a  cotton- 
factory,  and  in  the  "  Old  City  "  were  the  "  Stone 
Mill,"  the  Burbank  Paper  Mill,  a  tavern,  a  store  in 
the  rear  of  I.  C.  Wright  k  Co.'s  present  hardware 
store,  a  brick  school-house,  occupying  about  the  site 
of  the  old  meeting-house,  and  about  a  dozen  dwell- 
ings. Such,  in  brief,  is  a  description  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Fitchburg  a  little  over  fifty  years  ago. 

Until  about  this  time  the  First  Parish  Church  had 
been  used  for  town  purposes;  but  in  183(!  the  Parish 
began  to  think  seriously  of  building  a  new  church 
just  above  the  site  of  the  old  one.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  the  town  to  take  some  action  in  regard 
to  having  a  town  hall,  and  on  December  31,  IS.'W,  the 
following  vote  was  passed :  "  Voted,  to  unite  with 
School  District  No.  1  in  erecting  a  building  for  town- 
house  and  school-house,  if  it  can  be  done  on  equitable 
terms."  A  committee  was  chosen  to  purchase  a  spot, 
and  another  committee  to  build  the  house,  Ac.  A 
site  was  bought  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Baker 
(now  Circle)  Streets,  and  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  the  old  meeting-house  wiis  moved  to  that  loca- 
tion and  fitted  up  for  town  purposes.  The  house, 
much  altered  from  its  original  appearance, still  stands 
there  and  is  now  known  as  Crocker's  Hall.  The  first 
town-meeting  was  held  in  it  November  13,  1837,  at 
which  time  the  following  report  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  committees  in  making  this  change  was  ren- 
dered :  "  Cost  of  spot,  $1000.  Benches  of  old  meeting- 
house, $410.  Moving  it,  $200.  Stonework.  $ol8. 
Painting,  $140.  Labor  and  material,  $039.86,— less 
old  porches  and  slufisold,  $29.16  =  $2922.57." 

During  the  period  between  1830  and  1840  several 
newspapers  were  started  here,  but  had  only  a  brief 
existence.  In  1838,  however,  a  new  era  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  journalism  of  Fitchburg  by  the  starting 
of  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel,  December  20lh  of  that  year. 
This  newspaper  has  continued  to  be  published  ever 
since,  and  on  December  20,  1888,  completed  a  half- 
century  of  prosperous  existence. 

The  fourth  decade  of  this  century  may  justly  be 
called  a  very  prosperous  one  in  the  history  of  the 
town;  but  it  wjis  only  the  precursor  of  what  was  to 
come.  The  population  in  1840  had  increased  to 
two  thousand   five  hundred  and  aeventy;  old  indua- 
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tries  had  flourished  and  new  ones  had  come  itito  town 
to  stay.  The  foundation  of  the  large  machine  manu- 
facturing interests  of  Fitchburg  was  laid  in  1838  by 
the  establishment  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  S.  W.  Putnam 
in  town. 

The  records  contain  very  little  of  interest  or  im- 
portance during  the  few  years  succeeding  1840.  In 
April,  1844,  it  was  voted  "that  the  selectmen  procure 
a  suitable  safe  for  the  preservation  of  the  books  and 
records  of  the  town.''  About  this  time  also  the 
people  began  to  think  of  having  a  town  clock,  and  in 
November,  1844,  it  was  voted  "  pay  one-half  the  ex- 
pense of  a  first-rate  clock  to  be  placed  on  the  Second 
Parish  Meeting-House,  provided  the  said  one-half 
does  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  and  that  the 
selectmen  be  a  committee  to  see  this  money  properly 
applied."  At  the  same  time  it  was  voted  "  to  discon- 
tinue the  travel  on  the  Common  between  the  two  rows 
of  maple  trees,  as  far  down  as  these  trees  extend,  and 
that  the  same  may  be  fenced,  provided  it  be  done  free 
of  expense  to  the  town." 

The  all-absorbing  topic  at  this  time  was  the  Fitch- 
burg Railroad.  The  first  public  meeting  to  consider 
the  project  of  direct  communication  between  Boston 
and  Fitchburg,  by  a  railroad,  was  held  in  the  town 
hall  November  12,  1841,  pursuant  to  a  notice  printed 
in  the  Sentinel  the  day  previous.  The  people  of 
Fitchburg  were  deeply  interested  in  having  the  road 
built,  and  aided,  in  every  way  possible,  their  fellow- 
townsman,  Alvah  Crocker,  Esq.,  through  whose  zeal 
and  untiring  energy  the  railroad  became  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  year  1845  will  ever  be  a  memorable 
one  in  the  annals  of  Fitchburg.  In  February  of  that 
year  the  track  was  completed  to  this  town,  and  on  the 
5th  of  the  following  March  the  road  was  opened  for 
use.  There  was  more  or  less  contention  in  regard  to 
the  location  of  the  depot.  The  site  finally  decided 
upon  was  a  part  of  Deacon  David  Boutelle's  garden  ; 
so  the  "  Old  City  "  was  again  favored,  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  first  fire-engine;  and  its  prospects  began 
to  brighten.  Three  years  later  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  Railroad  was  completed,  and  Fitch- 
burg's  importance  as  a  railroad  centre  began  to  de- 
velop. These  railro.ads  rendered  the  natural  resources 
of  the  town  fully  available,  and  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  business.  The  people  worked  hard  to  secure 
them,  and  richly  deserved  the  almost  incalculable 
benefits  that  have  been  derived  therefrom  during  the 
last  forty  years  or  more.  A  powerful  impetus  was 
given  to  the  town,  and  the  question  "  Where  is 
Fitchburg?"  was  no  longer  asked,  at  least  in  this 
Commonwealth.  Knergetic  business  men  saw  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  town  and  located  here,  and  the  popu- 
lation began  to  increase  in  a  most  gratifying  manner. 
In  1845,  according  to  a  census  taken  by  the  assessors, 
the  population  of  the  town  was  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-three. 

.\t  a  town-meeting,  November  10,  1845,  a  commit- 
tee was  chosen  "  to  name  the  several  streets  in  the 


Centre  Village,  in  the  town  of  Fitchburg."  Their 
report  was  accepted  and  adopted  March  2,  1846,  and 
from  it  we  learn  that  the  following-named  streets  were 
then  in  existence:  Main,  Mechanic,  Prospect,  West, 
River,  School,  Chestnut,  Rollstone,  Baker's,  Academy, 
High,  Pleasant,  Prichard,  Central,  Blossom,  Summer, 
Water,  Laurel,  South  and  Cross  Streets.  This  com- 
mittee also  named  Cottage  Square  and  Newton's 
Lane. 

At  a  town-meeting,  November  7, 1848,  a  committee, 
previously  appointed  for  the  purpose,  reported  a  code 
of  by-laws  to  be  observed  by  the  town  of  Fitchburg. 
These  by-laws  were  quite  strict,  and  if  rigidly  en- 
forced, must  have  rendered  the  town  a  model  of  law 
and  order.  At  this  meeting  these  by-laws  were 
accepted,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Alpheus  P. 
Kimball,  Ivers  Phillips  and  William  Carleton,  was 
chosen  to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  thereto.  The  sanction  was  duly  obtained 
at  the  December  term,  1848,  and  the  by-laws  were 
printed  by  order  of  the  town  and  distributed  among 
the  citizens. 

In  1849  the  town  took  a  wise  and  commendable 
step  by  voting  "  to  establish  a  High  School,  to  be 
kept  throughout  the  year,  with  suitable  vacations, 
and  the  School  Committee  to  put  it  in  operation  as 
soon  as  convenient."  The  sum  of  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars was  raised  for  this  purpose. 

The  year  1850  found  Fitchburg  a  bustling,  thriving 
town  of  a  little  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  increase  in  population  and  business  was  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  the  town.  During  the  decade 
the  foundation  of  the  chair  business  had  been  laid 
here  by  Walter  Heywood  and  Alonzo  Davis.  Two 
more  banks  had  been  established  —  the  Fitchburg 
Savings  Bank,  in  1846,  and  the  Rollstone  Bank,  iu 
1849.  The  Fitchburg  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  March  22,  1847,  and  began 
business  September  1st  of  the  same  year. 

Several  substantial  and,  at  that  time,  commodious 
and  ornamental  brick  blocks  had  been  built  in  town 
previous  to  1850,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Torrey  &  Wood,  Heywood,  Comee,  Town  &  Piper, 
Snow  &  Wood  (now  called  Central  Block)  and  Roll- 
stone Blocks.  The  Universalist  Church  was  built  in 
1847  and  had  in  the  lower  story  three  good  stores. 
The  Fitchburg  Hotel  Block  was  erected  about  1850 
and  furnished  four  good  stores.  It  is  quite  evident, 
therefore,  that  Fitchburg  was  at  that  time  well 
provided  with  stores  and  accommodations  for  oftices, 
etc.  The  American  House  was  built  in  1845  by 
David  Boutelle;  but  the  easterly  wing,  under  which 
the  stores  are  located,  was  not  erected  until  1858. 
All  of  these  blocks  still  stand,  though  a  few  have 
been  remodeled  somewhat. 

Since  1850  the  advance  in  all  directions  has  been 
so  rapid,  and  there  has  been  such  a  multiplicity  of 
events,  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  portion 
of  tl  e  sketch  to  speak  of  anything  but  matters  per- 
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tiiining  directly  to  town  affdira,  which  cannot  bo  taken 
up  elsewhere.  The  progress  in  education,  church 
affairs,  manufacturing,  etc.,  will  be  given  in  detail  in 
special  chapters  hereafter. 

In  I80I  appeared  the  second  map  of  Fitchburg.  It 
was  a  large,  full  and  accurate  map,  and  when  com- 
pared with  its  predesejsor  of  183)  showed  what  an 
immense  advance  the  town  had  made  in  the  twenty- 
one  years. 

M;»rch  31,  1851,  the  Lsgislature  passed  an  act  to 
authorize  a  Fire  Department  in  the  town  of  Fitch- 
burg, which  was  accepted  and  approved  by  the  town 
May  26,  1851. 

About  this  time  the  people  began  to  think  seriously 
of  building  a  new  town-house.  The  old  one  was 
manifestly  too  small  to  accommodate  the  great  in- 
crease of  voters,  and  it  was  necessary  that  something 
be  done  about  the  matter  in  the  near  future.  But,  as 
was  the  case  with  everything  of  that  kind,  there  was 
contention  as  to  where  a  new  town-hall,  if  built,  should 
111-  located.  The  "  Old  City  "  people  had  secured  the 
stone  railroad  depot  and  were  anxious  to  have  the 
town-house,  too.  On  the  other  hand,  the  town-house 
had  previously  been  up-town  and  the  people  there 
were  bound  to  have  it  remain  in  that  vicinity. 
Fortunately,  before  much  time  wa<  wasted,  an  ami- 
cable conclusion  was  reached,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  FUchburg  New$  of  January 
28,  1852  (Vol.  I.,  No.  2). 

On  Mouday,  the  26th,  the  citizens  of  FKchburg  voted  to  buitd  a 
Town  House,  C5  by  100  feet,  two  stories  higli,  with  a  basement  fur  a 
m:trkot  or  other  piirpoitoa.  The  probable  cost,  according  to  Mr,  Wood's 
sUleniont,  will  be  J'2i<,lJ00. 

The  Kali  is  to  be  in  t)io  s3cond  story,  according  to  the  plan  proposed, 
and  the  first  floor  reserved  for  courts,  schools,  or  other  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  the  juJgmont  of  the  building  committee,  or  future  instruc- 
tlun  of  the  Town. 

The  site  most  lilcely  to  be  selected  is  n-*xt  below  Central  Block,  where 
Dr.  Ulood*now  resides.  The  meeting  w.is  large  and  at  one  time  con- 
siderable warmth  was  manireetati  both  pro  and  con,,  but  the  feeling  soon 
subsided  and  the  plan  submitted  by  the  committee  was  un.inimousiy 
adopted,  as  was  also  the  report  nominating  a  building  committee.  This 
committee  consists  of  Messrs.  S.  Wood,  J.  P.  Putnam,  I.  Pliiliips,  C. 
Marshall,  N.  Cowdin,  A.  .1.  Town  and  Col.  Upton. 

It  is  truly  a  matter  of  congratulation,  not  only  that  we  are  at  Isst 
sure  of  soon  having  a  good  House,  but  also  that  such  harmony  prevails 
in  regartl  to  it. 

From  the  first  number  of  the  Fitchburg  Reveille, 
March  31,  1852,  is  taken  the  following: 

New  Tow.v  Housk.— A  handsome  and  subjtjiuti.il  town.house  is  soon 
to  he  erected  in  Fitchburg.  .\ti  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  of 
Sjd,(i0O,  was  made  at  the  last  March  meeting,  and  the  now  building  is 
to  be  located  on  Main  street,  just  south  of  Central  Block.  The  founda- 
tion is  to  he  laid  immediately  and  the  building  coiupleCed  during  the 
coming  summer. 

The  land  upon  which  it  was  built  cost  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  building  and  its  furnishing  cost 
about  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  handsome 
and  substantial  brick  edifice,  and,  with  some  altera- 
tions and  enlargements,  h;is  served  as  town-house  and 
city-hall  for  the  p;ist  thirty-five  years,  besides  afford- 
ing accommodations  for  the  Fitchburg  Public  Library 
from  1859  to  1885,  and  the  Fitchburg  Post-Olfice  from 
1853  to  1872. 
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During-  this  decade  the  people  of  Fitchburg  took 
much  interest  in  the  subject  of  slavery,  which,  a  few 
years  later,  became  a  question  of  vital  importance. 
Many  public  meetings  were  held  with  regard  to  the 
"  Fugitive  Slave  Law,'"  and  the  people  here  l)oldly 
denounced  it. 

An  important  step  in  the  progre  s  of  the  town  w.as 
taken  in  theestablishmentof  the  Fitchburg  .Vthenjcum 
in  1852  ;  and  a  still  more  important  one  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Fitchburg  Public  Library  in  1859.  The 
Fitchburg  (Jas  Comi)any  was  organized  in  1852.  and 
soon  after  began  to  turni.sh  light  for  the  streets.  A  well- 
equipped  Fire  Department  had  been  established,  sub- 
stantial bridges  and  good  streets  constructerl,  more 
business  blocks  built,  a  musical  organization,  known 
as  the  Fitchburg  Cornet  Band,  was  established  in  1851, 
and  existed  for  some  years — in  a  word,  the  promises 
of  previous  years  were  fast  being  fulfilled.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  had  increased  to  .^ix  thousand  fjur 
hundred  and  forty-two  in  1855  and  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  1860. 

The  few  years  following  1860  were  almost  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  events  connected  with  the  Civil  War. 
Fitchburg,  as  usual,  did  her  full  share  as  regards  the 
furnishing  of  men  and  money  and  the  performance  of 
good  work  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  a 
condensed  account  of  what  the  citizens  of  this  town 
did  and  suffered  during  those  eventful  years  will  be 
given  in  a  special  chapter  hereafter.  There  was,  how- 
ever, during  the  war  period,  one  very  interesting  and 
important  event  in  the  town's  history  that  should  be 
chronicled  in  this  portion  of  the  sketch,  viz.: 

The  Centknxial  Celkbkatios  of  the  Incou- 
PORATION  OF  THE  Tow.s". — .\t  the  annual  town- 
meeting,  in  .\pril,  1863,  a  committee  of  fifteen  was 
chosen  to  make  arrangements  for  and  take  charge  of 
a  fitting  observance  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  The  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  Hon.  Alvah  Crocker,  chairman,  and 
Ebenezer  Torrey.  Dr.  Jonas  A.  Marshall,  John  T. 
Farwell,  Abel  F.  Adams,  Joseph  Ui)ton,  Dr.  Thomas 
R.  Boutclle,  Lewis  II.  Bradford,  Thornton  K.  Ware, 
Nathaniel  Wood,  Abel  Simonds,  Moses  Wood,  James 
P.  Putnam,  Amasa  Norcross  and  Henry  A.  Willi?. 

The  incorporator',  in  their  zeal  to  have  their 
work  quickly  accomplished,  had  caused  the  anniver- 
sary to  come  in  February,  an  inclement  season  at 
which  no  public  demonstration  could  be  held  with 
any  degree  of  comfort.  The  committee  of  arrange- 
ments accordingly  very  wisely  decided  to  postpone 
the  festive  day  to  a  more  comfortable  time  of  the 
year,  and  fixed  upon  Thursday,  June  30,  1864,  as  the 
date  of  the  celebration. 

Though  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  the  people  of 
Fitchburg  at  that  period  were  with  the  absent  ones 
who  were  fighting  the  battles  of  our  country — for  the 
Union,  whose  fate  seemed  then  to  be  trembling  in 
the   balance — yet   preparations   that  were  elaborate. 
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considering  the  circumstances,  were  made  for  this 
noteworthy  event  iu  the  history  of  the  town.  The 
committee,  ably  seconded  by  the  ladies  of  Fitch- 
burg,  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  celebration 
a  success;  and  the  day,  when  past,  grave  ample  proof 
that  their  labors  had  accomplished  all  that  their 
hearts  could  wish. 

To  many  natives  of  tlie  town  who  had  removed  to 
distant  States,  to  those  who,  at  a  former  period,  had 
been  for  a  time  identified  with  the  progress  of  the 
town  and  to  many  prominent  State  oiBcials,  invitii- 
tions  were  sent  by  the  committee,  asking  them  to 
honor  the  day  with  their  presence.  Many  accepted, 
and  many  who  could  not  be  present  sent  letters  con- 
gratulating the  town  on  the  completion  of  its  first 
century  of  prosperity. 

The  30th  of  June  at  last  arrived.  The  weather 
was  delightful  and  the  town  early  astir.  People 
began  to  pour  in  from  neighlioring  towns,  and  the 
streets  of  Fitchburg  were  crowded  as  they  never 
were  before.  It  was  a  holiday  with  the  schools,  and 
all  the  stores  closed  at  10  a.m.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  morning  train  from  Boston,  about  10  o'clock, 
the  procession  was  formed  on  the  park  near  the 
depots  under  command  of  Chief  Marshal  Col.  Ed- 
win Upton,  assisted  by  Marshals  Eugene  T.  Miles, 
Charles  Burleigh,  Robert  L.  Goddard,  John  Burney, 
Alpheus  P.  Kimball,  Lucius  Aldrich,  Edmund  B. 
Hayward  and  Henry  A.  Spooner,  in  the  following 
order : 

Aid.  Chief  Marshal  Aid. 

Hairs  Boston  Brass  Band. 
Committee  ot  Arrangements. 
Aid.  Marshal.  Aid. 

Orator  and  Poet  of  the  Day- 
Invited  Guests. 
Fitchburg  Drum  Corps,  E.  H.  Frost,  Leader.' 
Aid.  Marshal.  Aid. 

Citizens  of  Lunenburg  and  neighboring  Towns. 
Choir  of  "Old  Folks  "  in  Costume. 
Aid.  Marshal.  Aid. 

Citizens  of  Fitchburg. 
Children  of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  procession,  when  formed,  moved  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town  and  then  by  Circle  Street 
to  the  field  owned  by,the  late  Walter  Heywood,  nearly 
opposite  what  was  then  the  chair  shop  of  the  late 
Hon.  Alonzo  Davis.  Here  Yale's  mammoth  tent 
was  spread.  After  the  vast  assembly  had  entered 
this  pavilion  and  been  seated,  the  centennial  exercises 
were  begun  with  music  by  the  band.  On  the  platform 
were  the  members  of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
(only  three  of  whom  are  now  living,  viz. :  Henry  A. 
Willis,  Esq.,  Hon.  A.  Norcross  and  Hon.  T.  K.  Ware), 
officers  and  speakers  of  the  day,  clergymen  and  town 
officials  of  Fitchburg  and  many  invited  guests.  Hon. 
Alvah  Crocker  presided.  On  the  desk  was  an  ancient 
Bible,  once  the  property  of  Colonel  Zachariah  Fitch, 
and  in  front  of  this  desk  was  a  portrait  of  the  same 
gentleman,  for  whom,  it  was  at  that  time  erroneously 
supposed,  the  town  was  named. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  music  by  the  band  the 
Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard,  of  Royalston,  a  former  pastor  of 
the  Second  Parish  (Orthodox)  Church  in  Fitchburg, 
read  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  from  the  old  Bible,  after 
which  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln, 
of  Hingham,  for  so  many  years  the  beloved  pastor  of 
the  First  Parish  (Unitarian)  Church  in  Fitchburg. 
An  oiiginal  liymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr?. 
Caroline  Atherton  Mason,  of  Fitchburg,  was  then  sung 
by  the  "  Old  Folks"  choir,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Eben  H.  Frost.  The  address  of  welcome  was 
then  delivered  by  Hon.  Alvah  Crocker,  after  which 
the  choir  sang  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Mary  Caroline  Lowe,  of  Fitch- 
burg. The  chairman  then  introduced  Hon.  Charles 
H.  B.  Snow,  Esq.,  the  orator  of  the  day,  who  de- 
livered a  scholarly,  polished  and  valuable  historical 
address,  an  extract  from  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 
After  the  address  the  "  Old  Folks  "  choir,  led  by  the 
veteran  teacher,  Cyrus  Thurston,  rendered  some 
ancient  pieces  most  admirably.  George  E.  Towne, 
Esq.,  the  poet  of  the  day,  then  read  an  original  poem, 
running  over  with  wit  and  full  of  interesting  allusions 
to  days  gone  by.  After  more  music  by  the  band  and 
singing  by  the  choir,  Charles  Mason,  Esq.,  read  an 
original  poem,  written  by  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Mason, 
describing  the  experience  of  "  an  old  Continental," 
returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  terrestrial  life,  and  his 
iistonishment  at  the  immense,  and  to  him  incompre- 
hensible, changes  that  time  had  wrought  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Fitchburg.  This  closed  the  exercises  in  the 
pavilion. 

A  procession  was  then  formed  of  invited  guests  and 
those  having  tickets  to  the  dinner,  and  marched  to 
the  town  hall,  where  plates  had  been  laid  for  five 
hundred  guests.  The  hall  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  flags,  flowers  and  streamers,  and  the  walls  were 
adorned  with  portraits  and  photographs  of  various 
persons  notable  in  the  history  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Haskell  supervised  the  decorations,  and 
Landlord  Day,  of  the  Fitchburg  Hotel,  provided  the 
excellent  dinner.  After  ample  justice  had  been  done 
to  the  dinner  the  toast-master,  George  E.  Towne, 
Esq.,  proposed  many  toasts,  which  were  happily 
responded  to  by  prominent  individuals.  The  day 
concluded  with  a  concert  in  the  town  hall  in  the 
evening,  given  by  the  "  Old  Folks,"  assisted  by  Miss 
Julia  Houston,  which  was  largely  attended.  Thus 
passed  off  a  day  that  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Fitchburg. 

The  condition  of  the  town  at  this  time,  the  rapid 
and  substantial  progress  it  had  made,  cannot  be  better 
described  than  it  is  in  the  following  eloquent  passage 
from  Mr.  Snow's  Centennial  address: 

To-day,  as  we  look  around  us  and  see  the  Nashua,  for  miles  studded 
with  its  workshops  and  manufactories,  its  valleys  and  the  neighboring 
hillsides  adorned  with  the  neat  and  comfortable  homes  with  which  New 
Ensland  labor  rewards  its  votariei*,  as  we  witness  on  every  hand  tlio 
evidences  of  liappiness  and  prosperity,  and  tlion  recall  the  untanied  and 
wilful  Nashua,  the  bleak  and  barren  steej*,  the  tangled,  swftmpy  yalle.y 
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ntid  the  lecluded  sad  InfhMlnent  farm-houM  of  one  hundred  yean  ago, 
we  may,  in  a  meaaure,  approclato  tho  reeiille  of  a  century  of  wundorfiil 
niedinnical  ingenuity  and  invention,  anil  also  of  a  century  of  iiteady 
New  Kn^luntl  ontorpriiM  and  labor,  >)oro  tlian  fifty  di(Tvn-nt  varietiee 
of  nmnufacture  are  at  prceent  Huccemfully  carrfe^l  on  witliin  our  linilt«. 
Our  paper  miilit  Mipply  ttio  inarlcet  with  over  flre  niiiliun  |KiundB  of 
paper  unnunlly,  and  the  Sew  i'lrk  Herald,  whose  daiiy  Inues  Oy,  aa  if, 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to  every  point  of  the  coiupa«a,  we  miglit  al- 
most aay  wliitening  the  land  illce  enowflakca,  draws  a  large  portion  of 
it.H  vast  supplies  of  jtaper  from  one  Fitchburg  mill.  Our  munufactories 
largely  supply  the  South  AluoricaD  and  Cuban  markets  with  chairs. 
The  Ingenuity  and  admirable  workmanship  of  our  great  machine  com- 
pany have  been  rewarded  with  extensive  anlers  from  the  miiet  distant 
parts  of  the  globe.  Our  ecythes,  our  cutlery,  onr  cloths,  our  shoes  and 
our  hats  have  been  scattered  broadcast  over  the  States  and,  within  the 
last  eventful  year, — sad  change  from  the  arts  of  peace  to  thoee  of  war  ! — 
catinon  cast  In  our  foundries,  monsters  of  mmiern  destructive  art,  frown 
from  our  harbor  and  coast  defences,  while  others,  whose  beautiful  sym- 
metry, lightnes  and  strength  half  beguile  us  from  the  thought  of  their 
terrible  uses,  have  hol]>ed  swell  the  thunder  of  the  bloody  battle-fields 
nf  the  South.  May  we  not  alnioet  appropriate  the  lanfrnage  of  the  clas- 
sic poet  and  ask,  "Qiutc  regio  in  Itrru  non  plena  no»lri  laboris  r' 

The  years  immediately  following  ihe  close  of  the 
war  were  very  prosperous,  and  the  high  pressure  con- 
tinued until  the  natural  result  came  in  the  busine.-s 
panic  of  1873.  Fitchburf;  came  in  for  her  full  share 
of  prosperity.  Many  new  and  important  manufac- 
turing establishments  were  located  here  during  the 
la-st  five  years  of  this  decade,  and  in  1870  there  were 
nearly  one  hundred  large  manufacturing  concerns  in 
town  and  the  population  had  increased  to  ll,2ti0. 
During  this  period,  also,  many  public  improvements 
were  begun  which,  as  well  as  the  new  manufacturing 
establishments,  will  be  spoken  of  later. 

The  year  1871  was  a  busy  one  in  Fitchburg.  Build- 
ing was  brisk,  and  among  the  many  edifices  erected 
that  year  were  two  which  were  by  far  the  most  costly, 
elegant  and  substantial  that  have  been  built  in  Fitch- 
burg. One  was  the  Fitchburg  Savings  Bank  block 
on  .Main  Street,  not  far  from  the  Common;  the  other 
was  the  County  Court-house,  located  in  the  rear  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Monument  Park.  It  was 
during  the  summer  of  1871,  also,  that  the  water  mains 
of  the  new  water-works  were  laid  through  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  town. 

.Vnother  important  event  of  this  year  was  the  action 
taken  in  regard  to  casting  ott'the  town  form  of  govern- 
ment and  becoming  a  city.  As  soon  as  the  town  at- 
tained to  the  rei|uired  twelve  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  question  of  applying  for  a  city  charter  began  to 
,be  agitated,  and  at  a  town-meeting  held  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 7,  1871,  the  matter  was  formally  brought  be- 
fore the  town  for  consideration.  Article  14  of  the 
warrant  for  this  meeting  was  as  follows:  "To  see  if 
the  town  will  take  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining 
the  Franchise  of  a  City  Charter,  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  by  the  choice  of  a  committee 
for  that  purpose,  or  act  anything  thereon  they  may 
deem  expedient." 

The  town  chose  as  such  a  committee  Alvah  Crocker, 
Kugene  T.  Miles,  Thornton  K.  Ware,  Dr.  Alfred 
Hitchcock  and  George  Uobbins.  This  committee  at- 
tended promptly  to  their  duty,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing winter  the  "  Act  to  Incorporate  the  city  of  Fitch- 


burg" passed  through  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  was,  on  March  8,  1872,  approved  by  the 
Governor. 

At  the  last  annual  town-meeting,  April  8,  1872,  the 
citizens  of  Fitchburg,  by  a  vote  of  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  to  fifty-six,  decided  in  favor  of  accepting 
the  charter.  The  vote  on  the  ciucstion  was  very  light, 
as  it  was  known  that  very  little,  if  any,  opposition  to 
the  charter  existed.  At  the  same  meeting  the  citi- 
zens also  voted  in  regard  to  accepting  Sees.  *)  and  31 
of  the  charter,  which  provided  that  at  the  first  city 
election  one-half  of  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Coun- 
cilmen  should  be  elected  for  one  year  and  the  other 
half  for  two  years,  and  that  at  each  annual  election 
thereafter  one-half  of  each  board  should  be  elected 
for  the  term  of  two  municipal  yeans.  These  two  sec- 
tions the  town  rejected  by  a  vote  of  ^ix  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  two  hundred  and  eight,  thus  making 
the  election  of  all  the  members  of  both  branches  an- 
nual. September  18,  1872,  the  selectmen  announced 
the  division  of  the  city  into  six  wards,  and  defined 
their  respective  boundary  lines.  During  November 
of  the  same  year  numerous  ward  caucuses  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  various  ward  officers, 
committees,  &c.,  and  of  getting  things  into  running 
order.  On  Tuesday,  December  3,  1872,  the  first  city 
election  was  helil  in  Fitchburg,  and  a  heavier  vote 
was  polled  than  ever  had  been  in  any  town  election. 
The  result  was  the  election  of  Hon.  Ania^a  Norcross 
as  the  first  mayor  of  the  city,  he  receiving  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eleven  votes  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  for  Eugene  T.  Miles. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  recorded  before  we  close 
the  history  of  Fitchburg  as  a  town.  One  event  in 
the  year  1872  should  be  mentioned.  This  was  the 
death,  on  February  23d,  of  Salmon  W.  Putnam,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Fitchburg's  great  machine  manu- 
facturing interests,  and  largely  concerned  in  the 
founding  of  the  Putnam  Machine  Company.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  worth  and  ability,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral  business  was  generally  suspended 
in  Fitchburg.  Another  circumstance  that  is  deserving 
of  mention  in  this  chapter  is  the  substjintial  and 
practical  expression  of  good  will  and  generosity 
given  by  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  fire  in 
Chicago  in  October,  1871,  and  the  serious  forest  fires 
in  Michigan,  about  the  same  time.  Besides  a  large 
amount  of  clothing,  etc.,  the  citizens  of  Fitchburg 
sent  to  the  sufferers  by  these  fires  the  sum  of  nearly 
six  thousand  dollars  in  money.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  Boston  fire,  in  November,  1872,  their  generosity 
was  again  .shown. 

Much  more  might  have  been  written  about  Fitch- 
burg as  a  town,  had  space  allowed,  but  here  we  must 
conclude  this  section.  Since  the  beginning  of  1873 
the  citv  form  of  government  ha.s  been  in  force;  and 
the  main  points  in  Fitchburg's  history  as  a  city, 
for  the  past  sixteen  years,  will  be  briefly  outlined  in 
til.'  f.'w  I'lilliiwing  pages,  after  which  her  historj-  in 
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the  Civil  War,  her  progress  in  educational,  ecclesias- 
tical, industrial  matters,  etc., — in  fact,  whatever  of 
importance  has  been  done  by  her  citizens  to  make 
Fitchburg  what  she  is  to-day,— will  be  given  in  detail 
under  their  appropriate  and  respective  headings. 


CHAPTER     XXXIX. 

FlTCUBVRG—iConiinued.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  (1873-1888). 

On  January  6,  1873,  occurred  the  inauguration  of 
the  first  city  government  at  the  city  hall.  The  In- 
augural Address  of  Mayor  Norcross  was  carefully 
prepared  and  contained  much  of  interest  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  infant  city.  It  was  a  critical  time  in 
business  affairs,  and  the  mayor  clearly  and  forcibly 
showed  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  prudence, 
sagacity  and,  as  far  as  compatible  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  city,  economy  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  the  people  had  chosen  to  conduct  municipal 
affairs  during  the  coming  year. 

The  construction  of  the  water-works  and  other 
public  improvements  had  brought  a  debt  of  over  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  the  city  at  its  start, 
and  there  was  still  much  to  be  done  in  completing 
and  maintaining  these  improvements.  Nearly  all 
the  water  debt  was  satisfactorily  funded  and  about 
half  the  city  debt  proper.  Early  in  1873  a  special 
act,  authorizing  the  city  of  Fitchburg  to  fund  its 
floating  debt  and  issue  additional  scrip,  passed  the 
Legislature  and  was  approved  March  29,  1873.  In 
conformity  with  this  act,  bonds  of  the  denomination 
of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  with  coupons  repre- 
senting accruing  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  payable 
semi-annually,  for  twenty  years,  from  July  1,  1873, 
were  obtained,  and  during  the  balance  of  the  year 
sixty-three  thousand  dollars  of  the  floating  debt  were 
funded  by  the  sale  of  these  bonds. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  city  ends  November 
30lh,  and  on  that  date,  in  1873,  the  net  debt 
of  the  city  was  $050,775.50.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  hard  times  and  necessarily  large  outlay, 
Fitchburg's  first  year  as  a  city  was  by  no  means 
a  discouraging  one.  The  good  effect  of  these  public 
improvements  was  beginning  to  be  felt ;  population 
and  valuation  had  increased,  and  more  business 
blocks  had  been  erected.  The  people  were  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  administration  of  Mayor  Norcross,  and 
at  the  city  election  in  December,  1873,  he  was  re- 
elected. 

The  year  1874  was  not  quite  so  prosperous,  and 
during  the  following  five  years,  or  so,  there  was  a 
small  but  steady  annual  decrease  in  the  population 
and  valuation  of  the  city.  One  cause  of  this  decrease 
was  the  removal  from  town  of  two  large  and  prosper- 


ous manufacturing  concerns, — the  American  Rattan 
Company  and  the  Whitman  &  Miles  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

In  1874  occurred  an  event  of  great  interest,  which 
will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  hereafter.  This  was 
the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  June  24th. 
The  city  appropriated  two  thousand  dollars  for  the 
dedication,  and  the  oration  was  delivered  by  Major- 
General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 

November  30,  1874,  the  net  debt  of  the  city  was 
$728,873.84,  an  increase  of  nearly  $78,000  for  the 
year,  due  wholly  to  discount  on  bonds,  extension  of 
the  water-works  and  payment  of  tbe  balance  of  the 
Soldiers'  Monument  contracts. 

During  this  year  another  bank  was  established 
here, — the  Safety  Fund  National  Bank. 

At  the  city  election  in  December,  1874,  Eugene  T. 
Miles  was  elected  mayor  for  the  year  ensuing. 

During  1874  death  removed  two  of  Fitchburg's 
prominent  citizens, — Dr.  Alfred  Hitchcock,  the 
beloved  physician,  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
noted  for  his  good  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and 
Hon.  Alvah  Crocker  who,  above  all  other  men, 
brought  prosperity  to  Fitchburg,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  inaugurate  and  carry  forward  any  project  condu- 
cive to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  town. 

The  year  1875  was  quite  an  active  one  in  Fitch- 
burg, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  city  felt  severely 
the  depression  in  business,  the  result,  as  it  were,  of 
the  recoil  of  the  preceding  financial  crisis.  Another 
bank — the  Wachusett  National — was  established  here, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Hiram  A.  Blood, 
Esq.  Several  substantial  brick  business  blocks  were 
erected,  among  which  were  Crocker  block  and  the 
Wachusett  Bank  block.  The  large  and  commodious 
machine-shop  occupied  by  C.  H.  Brown  &  Co.  was 
completed  this  year,  as  was  also  the  fine  business 
block  built  by  James  F.  Stiles. 

During  this  year  the  city  expended  upwards  of 
$60,000  more  on  the  water-works  in  the  construction 
of  Scott  reservoir,  extension  of  water-mains  to  West 
Fitchburg  and  extensions  in  the  city  proper.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  large  necessary  expenditure,  the  net 
debt  of  the  city  November  30,  1875,  reached  high- 
water  mark,  viz:  8790,149.6(5.  Since  that  time  ihe 
city  has  had  to  make  no  very  large  expenditure  for  , 
extraordinary  improvements,  and  almost  every  year 
since  1875  has  witnessed  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  net  debt. 

The  year  1875  did  not  pass  without  taking  from 
our  midst  a  bright  and  shining  light  in  the  person  of 
Hon.  Charles  H.  B.  Snow,  the  orator  at  the  centennial 
celebration,  who,  on  September  18,  1875,  was  called 
away  from  a  busy  and  useful  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  talent,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  death 
was  a  sad  blow  to  this  community,  where  he  had 
always  lived,  and  for  which  he  was  ever  ready  and 
willing  to  expend  his  best  efforts. 

On  account  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mayor 
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Miles  from  the  city  during  the  last  two  months  of 
his  term,  the  office  of  mayor  waa  declare<l  vacant  on 
November  2.  187">.  Tlie  Hoard  of  Aldermen  and  the 
Common  Council  elected  Hon.  Hiram  A.  Blood  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  period.  At  the  annual  city 
election,  the  following  December,  he  waa  elected 
mayor  for  tlie  ensuing  year. 

The  official  census  of  187.5  gave  Fitchburg  a  popu- 
lation of  12,280,  showing  a  slow  growth  since  1870. 

The  three  years  following  187.i  were  years  of  great 
business  depression  in  Fitchburg.  Our  mills,  fac- 
tories and  machine-shops  were,  in  most  cases,  obliged 
to  curtail  both  the  number  of  employes  and  the  num- 
ber of  working-hours,  because  of  the  meagre  amount 
of  orders  for  their  products.  The  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Fitchliurg  were  put  to  a  severe  test 
during  these  three  years,  and  the  fact  that,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  they  all  withstood  the  strain, 
shows  their  financial  stability,  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  ability  and  sagacity  of  the  men  who 
superintended  the  afiairs  of  these  various  heavy 
manufacturing  concerns  during  these  trying  times. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  stagnation  in 
business,  the  city  retrograded,  as  regards  both  popu- 
lation and  valuation.  During  this  period  it  was 
unwise  and,  fortunately,  unnecessary,  to  enter  upon 
any  new  work.  That  which  hail  been  done  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  sufficed  to  tide  the 
city  over,  and  only  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to 
keep  the  public  works  and  institutions  in  statu  quo 
was  needed. 

In  1870  death  continued  its  ravages  among  our 
jirominent  citizene,  removing  on  June  2Gth  c.\-Mayor 
Eugene  T.  Miles,  a  man  widely  known  and  esteemed 
for  his  integrity  and  benevolence,  and  who  for  many 
years  had  been  prominent  in  the  business  interests 
and  public  affairs  of  Fitchburg  ;  and  August  3d  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Wood,  for  over  half  a  century  one  of  our 
most  prominent  and  active  citizens.  It  was  he  who 
collated  and  preserved  much  of  the  early  history  of 
Fitchburg,  which  otherwise  would  probably  have  been 
irretrievably  lost. 

David  H.  Merriam  was  mayor  during  the  years 
1877-78.  These  two  years  were  probably  the  darkest 
the  city  ever  experienced,  but  public  affairs  were  well 
cared  for  during  Mayor  Merriam's  administration. 
The  debt  was  reduced  by  something  over  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars ;  and  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  popu- 
lation, the  tax  rate  during  both  years  was  kept  at  a 
lower  figure  than  it  was  in  the  few  years  preceding — 
in  fact,  the  rate  was  the  lowest  in  1877-78  that  it  has 
been  from  the  incorporation  of  the  city  to  the  present 
time. 

In  1878  the  handsome  and  commodious  Union 
Passenger  Station  was  completed  ;  but  aside  from 
that,  very  little  building  was  going  on  at  that  time. 

In  December,  1878,  William  H.  Vose  was  elected 
mayor  and  served  one  year,  declining  a  unanimous 
renomination.     His  valuable  business  experience  and 


strict  fidelity  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city  proved 
of  great  service  to  Fitchburg  during  the  year  1879. 
Tl:e  city  was  just  beginning  to  see  the  glimmer  of 
better  times  ahead,  and  a  steady  haml,  guided  by 
business  tact,  was  necessary  to  keep  the  i)eople  from 
presuming  too  much  on  the  "good  time  coming." 
During  his  administration  the  debt  was  reduced  by 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Until  this  year  no  ilirect  appropriation  bad  ever 
been  made  for  water-works  construction  and  exten- 
sion ;  but  in  1879  such  an  a[>propriation  was  made 
(four  thousand  dollars),  and  an  annual  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  has  been  made  since  then. 

In  December,  1879,  Eli  CuUey  was  elected  mayor, 
and  served  the  city  in  that  capacity  for  two  years. 
The  appro])riatiou  bills  for  these  two  year.i  (18S0-81) 
were  the  smallest  since  our  incorporatiim  as  a  city; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  accounts  show  that  the  debt 
November  30,  1881,  was  $704,.')lt!..58,  making  a  re- 
duction of  nearly  $33,000  since  ihe  same  date  in  1879. 

Population  and  valuation  began  to  increase  grad- 
ually in  the  course  of  these  two  years.  In  1880  the 
population  wius  12,405.  Business,  too,  began  to  take 
on  a  more  healthy  tone,  and  the  city  started  on  the 
up- grade. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  a  company  was  formed  here 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  indus- 
tries of  Fitchburg.  This  w.as  the  Parkhill  Manufac- 
turing Company.  The  company  began  business  in 
February,  1880,  and  since  that  time  has  prospered, 
i  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  heaviest  concerns  in  town. 
'  During  this  period  there  were  other  signs  of  business 
prosperity  in  town,  prominent  among  which  were  the 
starting  of  the  Fitchburg  Worsted  Company  in  1880 
and  the  erection  of  E.  M.  Dickinson  &  Co.'s  large 
shoe  factory  in  1881. 

In  1880  death  again  entered  the  ranks  of  our  prom- 
inent citizens;  Januaryjl8th  of  that  year  died  Stephen 
Shepley,  for  over  forty-five  years  an  active  business 
man  of  Fitchburg  and  much  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town.  In  1876  he  wrote  a  paper  of 
value  in  regard  to  John  Fitch.  August  1,  1880,  died 
Walter  Heywood,  the  founder  of  the  extensive  chair 
manufacturing  company  here. 

During  1881  the  city  expended  over  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  construction  of  sewers,  but  this 
sum  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  money  re- 
ceived from  sewer  assessments,  etc. 

George  Bobbins  was  the  next  mayor  and  served 
during  ihe  year  1882.  Mr.  Bobbins  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  procure  the  city  charter,  and  has  al- 
ways taken  considerable  interest  in  public  affairs. 
During  his  year  of  service  matters  went  on  satisfac- 
torily. The  debt  was  decreased  by  about  thirty-two 
thousand  dollars;  over  ten  thousand  dollars  were  ex- 
pended on  sewers,  necessitating  an  appropriation  of 
six  thousand  dollars  by  the  City  Council  for  that  pur- 


pose. 


The  prosperity  of  the  city  continued,  though  no 
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new  enterprises  of  special  note  were  started  that  year. 
The  owners  of  hiiildings  on  the  lower  part  of  Main 
Street  were  beginning  to  put  new  fronts  to  the  busi- 
ness bloclcs  and  to  furnish  them  with  large  plate-glass 
windows,  thereby  greatly  improving  the  appearance 
of  the  street.  Notable  among  the  improvements  of 
this  kind  was  the  brown-stone  front  put  on  to  the  L. 
J.  Brown  Block  that  year. 

In  1882  the  city  purchased  the  "Upper  Common," 
previously  the  property  of  the  First  Parish  in  Fitch- 
burg.  Since  that  time  the  city  has  spent  considerable 
for  stone-work,  grading  and  laying  out  paths,  etc.,  and 
now  the  Common  is  a  much  more  attractive  spot  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  Moreover,  through  the  generosity 
of  certain  citizens  in  the  vicinity,  a  handsome  band- 
stand has  ))een  erected  near  its  lower  extremity  and 
makes  a  striking  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  park. 

At  the  city  election  in  December,  1882,  Alonzo 
Davis  was  elected  mayor,  and  so  acceptable  was  his 
administration  that  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office  the 
two  following  years,  and  is  the  only  man  thus  far  in 
our  history  as  a  city  who  has  held  the  office  of  mayor 
for  three  successive  years. 

In  1883  it  became  necessary  to  build  a  fourth  reser- 
voir, and  Falulah  Keservoir  was  accordingly  con- 
structed that  year  at  an  expense  of  a  little  over  fifty- 
two  thousand  dollars.  As  the  City  Council  made  no 
appropriation  for  this  expenditure,  it  became  a  part  of 
the  city  debt,  which,  November  30,  1883,  was  $686,- 
430.70,  an  increase  of  about  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
over  the  debt  a  year  previous,  showing  that  had  it  not 
been  for  this  extraordinary  expense  there  would  have 
been  a  very  material  decrease  in  the  city  debt  that 
year. 

In  1883  the  Wachusett  Electric  Light  Company 
was  incorporated,  and  since  the  fall  of  that  year  has 
furnished  most  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  with 
brilliant  and  satisfactory  illumination. 

The  year  1884  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
citizens  of  Fitchburg  as  the  year  when  the  Hon. 
Kodney  Wallace  made  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
generous  proposition  to  provide  the  city  with  an 
elegant  and  commodious  public  library  building, 
together  with  a  site  for  the  same.  July  1,  1885, 
witnessed  the  completion  of  his  noble  project,  the 
dedication  of  the  costly  and  substantial  structure  and 
its  formal  presentation  to  the  city  by  the  donor.  The 
Wallace  Library  and  Art  Building  will  be  spoken  of 
at  greater  length  under  the  head  of  Libraries  and 
Lectures,  in  the  section  on  the  educational  history 
and  progress  of  Fitchburg. 

In  his  third  inaugural  address,  in  January,  1885, 
Mayor  Davis  recommended  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  sewers  of  larger  capacity  than  tben  existed 
in  the  city,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  suggestion, 
plans  were  drawn  and  the  work  of  construction 
entered  upon  the  following  spring.  During  1885  one 
and  a  quarter  miles  of  sewer  were  built,  of  which 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five   feet   consisted  of  a 


main  sewer  twenty-six  by  thirty-nine  inches,  built 
of  brick  and  located  in  Elm,  Oliver  and  Putnam 
Streets. 

The  net  debt,  November  30, 1885,  was  $635,124.11, 
a  gratifying  decrease  of  over  $51,000  during  the  two 
previous  years.  The  city  was  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  in  1885  had  a  population  of  15,375  and  a 
valuation  of  about  $12,000,000.  Building  was  brisk 
during  the  three  years  from  1883  to  1885  inclusive, 
and  some  new  concerns  were  put  into  operation,  nota- 
bly the  Cleghorn  Mills  in  1885. 

Several  prominent  citizens  died  in  the  course  of 
these  three  years.  Charles  Burleigh,  one  of  Fitch- 
burg's  most  ingenious  mechanics  and  competent  busi- 
ness men  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Putnam 
Machine  Company,  died  May  28,  1883.  Of  his  many 
valuable  inventions  the  most  prominent  are  the  Bur- 
leigh RockDrill  and  the  Patent  Air-Compressor, 
which  have  made  his  name  familiar  wherever  great 
engineering  feats  have  been  accomplished. 

March  12,  1884,  died  Cyrus  Thurston— "  Uncle 
Cy,"  as  he  was  for  many  years  familiarly  called — 
prominent  in  musical  circles  in  Fitchburg  since  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  and  noted  for  his  long 
and  valuable  service  on  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  of  the  town  and  city  of  Fitchburg.  Only 
a  few  days  after  his  decease  our  citizens  were  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  much  younger,  but 
more  noted  musician,  Warren  S.  Russell,  leader  of 
the  Fitchburg  Military  Band. 

October  27,  1884.  ex-Mayor  W^illiam  H.  Vose 
passed  away,  full  of  years  and  universally  loved  and 
respected. 

In  the  autumn  of  1885  the  temperance  people  of 
Fitchburg  made  a  strong  eflbrt  to  carry  the  city  for 
"  no  license."  They  nominated  Frederick  Fosdick, 
president  ofthe  Fitchburg  Steam-Engine  Company,  as 
their  candidate  for  mayor,  and  at  the  election,  in  De- 
cember, he  was  triumphantly  elected,  and  no  license 
was  established  by  a  decided  majority.  Mr.  Fosdick 
served  the  city  two  years  as  mayor,  and  made  a  good 
record  for  himself  and  the  city  in  every  way ;  and  his 
effiarts  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  temperance 
party,  and  the  good  success  that  rewarded  these 
effiirts,  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

During  1886  and  1S87  a  number  of  changes  were 
effected  in  the  city  affairs,  which  have  proved  to  be 
advantageous.  Mayor  Fosdick,  in  his  first  inaugural 
address,  recommended  that  Fitchburg  follow  the 
example  of  some  other  cities,  and  pay  the  Water 
Department  for  water  used  by  it  each  year.  This 
plan  was  adopted  in  1886,  and  resulted  satisfactorily, 
and  has  since  been  continued.  By  this  means  some 
$15,000  per  year  is  paid  to  the  Water  Department, 
which  helps  materially  in  extinguishing  the  water 
debt  without  making  any  perceptible  increase  in  the 
rate  of  taxation.  He  also  recommended  the  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  to  the  sinking  fund,  instead  of 
$10,000,  as  heretofore,  which  was  done. 
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About  this  time  bursts  were  frequently  occurring 
ill  the  cement-lineil  water  mains,  and  Mayor  Fojidick 
advocated  replacing  them  with  iron  mains.  This 
work  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  188(5.  The  cement- 
lined  pipe  in  Main  Street  was  replaced  by  a  lO-inch 
iron  main,  and  the  pipe  in  several  other  streets  w:w 
replaced  by  iron  pipe  of  suitable  size,  during  the 
summer,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $34,000,  which  was 
covered  by  the  issue  of  scrip  to  the  amount  of  ?;j-j,000. 
This,  of  course,  increased  the  debt  somewhat,  but  the 
increa.se  was  comparatively  small  (about  SS,OO0),  the 
net  debt,  November  30,  1886,  being  $<'.4.3,36!).1C.. 
About  $1.5,000  were  expended  in  the  same  way  in 
1>!'^7,  and  the  debt  increased  about  $2,o00,  being 
$i;46,012.27  Xovember  30,  1887.  It  has  been  found 
that  no  repairs,  or  only  very  triHing  ones,  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  iron  mains  and  pipe  in  good  condi- 
tion, which  causes  an  annual  saving  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  that  would  simply  have  been  wasted  on 
repairs  of  the  old  cement-lined  pipe. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  during  1886-87  caused 
a  great  demand  for  new  streets  and  sidewalks,  and 
large  sums  were  expended  for  these  purposes.  A 
brick  trunk  sewer,  36x29  inches,  was  built  through 
Laurel  Street,  and  smaller  sewers  through  connecting 
streets,  during  the  summer  of  1887,  at  a  cost  of  over 
§31,000;  a  substantial  brick  city  stable  wa.s  built  in 
1886,  at  an  expense  of  about  ?5,000.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen,  that  though  the  city  spent  a  very  large  sura  of 
money  during  these  two  years,  yet  it  was  wisely 
expended,  and  we  are  now  in  good  condition  to  meet 
our  constantly  and  rapidly-increasing  prosperity. 

In  1S86  the  Fitchburg  Street  Railway  was  incor- 
porated, and  began  to  lay  their  track  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. The  track-layers  immediately  followed  the  work- 
men engaged  in  replacing  thecement  pipe.so  that  Main 
Street  was  pretty  thoroughly  torn  up  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  of  1886. 

Much  building  was  also  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  at  this  time,  the  largest  building  erected  being 
the  Orswell  mill,  built  in  1886. 

At  the  city  election  in  December,  1887,  Hon.  Eli 
CuUey,  who  was  mayor  in  1880-81,  wa.s  elected  by  the 
people  as  their  chief  executive  for  the  year  1888. 

Early  in  1888  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company 
made  a  long  contemplated  move  and  one  most  ad- 
vantageous to  Fitchburg,  by  purchasing  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  what  is  now  called  East  Fitchburg,  about 
a  mile  east  of  Union  Passenger  Station,  and  announc- 
ing their  intention  of  using  it  as  a  location  for  their 
extensive  car-shops,  heretofore  cstiiblished  and  main- 
tained at  the  Boston  end  of  the  road.  Work  w.as  soon 
begun  on  the  necessary  buildings,  a  description  of 
which  will  be  given  in  another  section.  When  these 
shops  are  completed  and  in  full  operation  they  will 
cause  a  very  material  increase  in  the  population  and 
add  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

July  4,  1888,  witnessed  a  grand  celebration  in 
Fitchburg.     E.  V.  Sumuer  Post  HI,  li.  A.  R.,  has  the 


credit  of  getting  up  this  celebration,  and  the  city  and 
our  citizens  generally  hclpe<l  to  make  it  a  success  by 
liberal  gifts  of  money.  The  principal  feature  wiw  a 
very  large  trades'  procession  in  the  morning.  The 
other  exercises  of  the  day  were  at  the  Fitchburg 
Park,  and  included  a  dinner,  addrea.ses,  sportu  and  a 
balloon  a-scension  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  fine  <lisplay 
of  fire-works  in  the  evening. 

During  the  portion  of  ISHS  now  past  death  has  been 
busy  here,  and  uji  to  this  time  (autumn)  has  taken 
from  us  five  men  who  have  for  a  long  time  bean 
prominent  in  the  history  of  Fitchburg.  February  7th 
died  Gardner  S.  Burbank,  since  18.51  an  intlucniial 
citizen,  and  for  fifteen  years  a  men'iber  of  the  firm  of 
Crocker,  Burbank  it  Co.  He  accumulated  a  large 
property,  the  most  of  which  he  left  in  the  haiuls  of 
trustees,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Burbank  dur- 
ing her  life,  and  at  herdeath  thewholeamount  is  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  city  of  Fitchburg  and  devoted  to  the 
building  of  a  city  hospital. 

May  23d  died  Hon.  Alonzo  Davis,  an  ex-mayor  of 
Fitchburg  and,  since  1845,  a  prominent  manufacturer 
and  business  man. 

July  Slst  died  John  Putnam,  senior  founder  of  the 
Putnam  Machine  Company,  and  a  resident  of  Fitch- 
burg since  1838. 

September  3d  died  Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  for  over 
sixty  years  a  prominent  citizen  of  Fitchburg.  A  brief 
sketch  of  Mr.  Torrey  appears  in  the  Professional 
chapter. 

October  11th  ex-Mayor  David  H.  Merriam  died, 
being  the  fifth  man  of  prominence  in  town  to  die  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  months  of  18S8. 

We  will  close  this  portion  of  the  history  of  Fitch- 
burg with  a  table  showing  statistics  relative  to  the 
growth  of  the  town  since  its  incorporation.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1888  is  estimated  from  the  number  of 
polls,  May  1st. 

Your.  TopuUllon.  V»1ubUod.  Xo.  ofPoHj. 

ITte '259  -  

1791 1.151  - 

18(K) i,;i'.«i  —  - 

IMIO l.MW - 

1820 l.TM  8350,9*6  SSI 

1830 4,173  btn,(m  *9t 

1840 2,670  9V.,3«2  702 

ISaO S,1J0  1,995,749  1,308 

180O 7,854  .■},52T.4«6  1,938 

1870 11,2«0  10,.173,4<J3  3,248 

18S0 12.405  9,132,844  3,680 

1885 15,175  I1.494,5«2  4.561 

1888 20.000  l.-!,6»4,8U«>  S,9«2 


CHAPTER    XL. 
FITCHBURG— ( Con  tin  tied.) 

HISTORY   DIRING   THK  WAR   OK   THE   REBKLUOX. 

Is  the  preparation  of  this  portion  of  the  sketch  the 
writer  has  depended  largely  upon  "  Fitchburg  in  the 
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War  of  the  Eebellion."  To  Henry  A.  Willis,  Esq., 
the  author  of  this  valuable  memorial  of  what  Fitch- 
burg  (lid  to  pre.serve  the  Union,  the  writer  takes  this 
occasion  to  render  grateful  acknowledgment  for  per- 
mission to  take  from  it  many  facts  essential  to  this 
portion  of  the  history,  and  which  cannot  be  easily 
obtained  elsewhere. 

Before  entering  upon  our  condensed  history  of 
Fitchburg'g  part  in  the  Civil  War,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  military  companies  in  the 
town  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

In  1861  there  were  two  military  companies  in  exist- 
ence here.  Of  these,  the  organization  which  was  by 
far  the  older  was   • 

The  Fitchbueg  Fusiliers. — This  company  was 
formed  from  the  "  Old  South  "  Company  of  the  Fourth 
Regiment,  Second  Brigade,  Seventh  Division,  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Militia,  and  a  charter  was  granted 
it  under  its  present  name  of  Fitchburg  FmiUers,  De- 
cember 14,  1816.  The  organization  of  the  company 
was  perfected  at  a  meeting  held  February  3,  1817,  at 
which  time  John  Upton  was  elected  captain,  Alphcus 
Kimball,  lieutenant,  and  Walter  Johnson,  ensign. 
The  uniform  adopted  was  "  a  blue  coat,  trimmed 
with  bell  buttons  and  lace,  pantaloons  of  the  same 
color  as  the  coat,  made  to  button  over  the  boots  and 
trimmed  with  bell  buttons  from  the  bottoms  to  the 
hips,  and  the  caps  were  bound  with  red  morocco  and 
varnished  and  otherwise  "  ornamenttd  as  a  committee 
chosen  might  think  proper.'  " 

The  Fusilieis  first  appeared  publicly  in  their  new 
uniforms  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1817,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  ladies  of  Fitchburg  presented  the  company 
with  a  handsome  banner.  A  standard  was  also  pre- 
sented to  the  company  bv  the  ladies  in  September, 
1841. 

The  Fusiliers  were  always  on  hand  to  attend  "  mus- 
ter,'' and,  according  to  all  accounts,  used  to  have  very 
enjoyable  times  at  the  old-fashioned  muster,  which 
was  e.ssentially  different  from  the  modern  variety. 

Many  of  our  prominent  citizens  have  commanded 
this  company  during  its  existence  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

Its  record  during  the  war  will  be  given  further  on. 

At  the  present  time  this  company  forms  a  part  of 
the  Sixth  Regiment  Infantry,  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teer Militia,  and  is  designated  as  Company  B. 

The  other  military  company  in  town  at  the  time  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  known  as 

The  Washington  Guards.— It  was  organized  in 
July,  1855,  on  petition  of  Charles  H.  Foss  and  fifty- 
nine  others,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month 
officers  were  chosen  as  follows:  John  B.  Proctor, 
Captain;  Hiram  P.  Minot,  First  Lieutenant;  Charles 
H.  Foss,  Second  Lieutenant;  Oscar  A.  Battles, Third 
Lieutenant ;  Varius  Stearns,  Fourth  Lieutenant.  At 
a  meeting  a  week  later  the  name  of  Washington 
Guards  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the  company.  The 
uniform  con.sisted  of  "  a  cloth  cap,  smaller  at  the  top 


than  at  the  base,  and  surmounted  by  a  blue  pompon  ; 
dark  blue  pants  and  coat  with  epaulettes  ;  patent- 
leather  body  belts  and  webbing  cress-belts."  In 
February,  1859,  the  company  purchased  seventy  of 
the  well-remembered  bear-skin  caps. 

During  the  war  the  Guards  formed  the  nucleus  of 
six  Fitchburg  companies  and  its  name  and  organiza- 
tion were  given  up;  but  August  23,  1866,  a  company 
was  formed,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Eichard 
Tucker,  in  which  were  many  of  the  old  Guards.  This 
company  took  the  name  of  UnionVeterans  and  Hiram 
P.  Minot  was  chosen  captain.  Sept.  1],  1868,  the 
company  voted  to  change  the  name  to  Washinglon 
Guards.  This  is  the  present  existing  organization, 
and  it  forms  a  part  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  Infantry, 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  being  designated  as 
Company  D.  The  headquarters  of  the  Sixth  Eegi- 
ment  have  for  some  years  been  at  Fitchburg,  Henry 
G.  Greene,  of  this  city,  holding  the  position  of  colo- 
nel. 

At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Fitch- 
burg had  a  population  of  about  eight  thousand,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  the  town  was  ever 
ready  to  furnish  her  full  share  of  men  and  money  to 
aid  the  Union.  Mr.  Willis  indeed  said  truly  in  the 
introduction  to  his  book,  "A  community  which  has 
sent  nine  companies  into  the  field  during  the  war, 
which  has  promptly  filled  its  quotas  under  all  calls 
and  has  now  to  its  credit  seventy-five  men  surplus 
above  all  demands  upon  it,  has  certainly  a  record  of 
which  it  may  well  be  proud  and  one  well  worth 
preserving." 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Fitchburg's  zeal  and 
activity  were  also  officially  recognized  by  a  man,  and 
in  a  manner  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
the  tribute  to  the  loyalty  of  the  town.  The  occasion 
on  which  these  words  were  uttered  was  the  funeral 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  E.  Marshall,  of  the 
Fortieth  Regiment,  at  the  town  hall  in  Fitchburg, 
and  the  one  who  spoke  them  was  Hon.  Alexander  H. 
Bullock,  then  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Colonel 
Marshall,  a  son  of  Abel  Marshall,  of  Fitchburg,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  1.  1864. 
He  was  buried  on  the  field,  and  his  remains  were  not 
recovered  until  the  spring  of  1S66.  The  town  voted  to 
give  his  remains  a  public  funeral  on  the  19th  of 
April  of  that  year.  It  was  an  imposing  funeral,  and 
was  attended  by  His  Excellency,  Governor  Bullock, 
and  his  staff  and  other  officials.  During  the  course 
of  the  solemn  ceremonies  Governor  Bullock  made  a 
brief  and  eloquent  address,  in  which  he  spoke  feel- 
ingly of  the  glorious  career  of  young  Marshall 
through  the  twenty-four  battles  he  was  engagtd  in, 
of  his  well-deserved  prometions,  and  of  his  gallant 
conduct  in  that  disastrous  charge  at  Cold  Harbor, 
where  he  "/ought  and  died  in  obedience  to  orders,  and 
for  the  sake  o/  his  example."  He  then  paid  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  Fitchburg : 

1  do  not  forget,   in  the  tbick-comlDg 
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furcM  npoD  me,  th>t  Ibia  iincient  and  beaiillful  town  of  Filcbliarjc— to  | 
which    by  nelpliliorhooil  tin  of  Inrlh  nml  joulhful  rmlilonce  nij  heart 
ever  (Imwi  niP  mill  ever  »ill-<ll«lini:iilrh(<l  h<Twlf  by  I  lie  rroniptnPMS 
by  Ibii  Kincrity,  by  Iho  jirwllpnlily  of  nionliunml  of  nun  nilh  which  «be  i 
enlenMl  upon  the  oponiiip,  Bulenin  ilrania  In  tho  early  ilnya  of  the  wnr.   ) 
Not  many  to»n»  lu  Iha  Stale  matched  her  record,  and  few.  If  any,  »ur- 
paMcd  her.  . 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  pive,  in  as  condensed  a  ] 
form  as  possible,  an  account  of  Fitchburg's  part  in 
the  Civil  War. 

On  Saturday,  April  13,  18G1,  news  reached  the 
town  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  JIajor 
Anderson's  gallant  defence.  The  next  day  came  the 
news  of  its  surrender.  Then,  fast  following,  came 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  seventy-five  thousand 
volunteers.  Captain  John  W.  Kimball,  of  the  Fusil- 
it  rs,  and  Captain  Edwin  Upton,  of  the  Guards, 
reported  their  companies  ready  to  march  at  once  if 
wanted.  But  already  enough  whole  regiments  had 
been  offered,  and  Governor  Andrew  hurriedly  des- 
patched the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  t?i.\th  and  Eighth 
Kegiments  for  Washington,  and  the  old  Ninth  Regi- 
ment, to  which  both  the  Fitchburg  companies  then 
belonged  was  obliged  to  wait. 

During  the  next  few  days  anxiety  possessed  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  little  business  was  done. 
Then  came  the  10th  of  April,  a  day  twice  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  our  country  and  especially  of  Jlassa- 
chuselts.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  thnt  day  the  wires 
brought  us  the  following:  "  The  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  is  now  fighting  its  way  through  Baltimore; 
four  men  have  been  killed,  many  wounded,  and  the 
fighting  still  going  on." 

The  shock  produced  by  this  message  was  terrific. 
Massachusetts  blood  had  been  spilt  and  must  be 
avenged.  A  citizens'  meeting  was  hastily  called, 
which  was  held  on  ihe  afternoon  of  Saturday,  April 
20th.  Alvah  Crocker,  Esq.,  presided.  Mr.  Crocker 
and  various  other  citizens  spoke  patriotically  and  elo- 
quently upon  the  all-engrossing  subject,  after  which 
the  following  resolutions  were  presented  and  unani- 
mou>ly  adopted : 

Btmhtd,  Thnt  we  respond  cordially  to  the  Proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  lliu  Iniled  States  ;  that  wo  declare  our  unflinching  resolution  to 
»upport  our  Government  In  its  struggle  to  niainluin  its  honor,  integrity 
and  existence. 

Uttolrrd,  Thnt  we  will  nso  our  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  a  vole  of  the 
town  whereby  the  sum  of  ten  thuusitnd  dollars  shall  be  niised  by  direct 
tiix.  which  sun)  of  money  shall  be  opproprinli-d  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
IKirt  of  the  families  of  any  of  tho  soldiers  who  may  1«  called  out  dur- 
ing the  present  war,  and  fur  fliting  out  and  equipping  such  men. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday— the  first  in  war-time — 
and  the  services  in  all  the  churches  in  town  were  of  a 
patriotic  nature.  During  the  day  the  ladies  of  Fitch- 
burg were  not  idle.  It  was  expected  that  on  the  mor- 
row our  companies  would  be  called  upon,  and  their 
kind  hearts,  anticipating  what  might  be  the  needs  of 
the  near  future,  prompted  them  to  busily  engage 
themselves  in  the  preparation  of  lint,  bandages  and 
clothing  for  the  brave  men  who,  like  the  "minute- 
men  "  of  the  last  century,  stood  ready  to  go  to  the 
front  at  a  moment's  notice. 


The  following  week  was  one  of  feverish  anxiety. 
Our  companies  were  not  called  uptpn,and  many  of  the 
soldiers  assisted  the  ladies  in  their  preparation  of 
bandages,  etc.,  at  the  armories.  The  zeal  of  the 
citizens  suggested  many  meaturcs,  soma  of  which 
were  not  very  practical.  One  of  these  was  that  each 
soldier  from  Fitchburg  should  have  a  revolver  and  a 
bowie  knife,  and  one  hundred  and  filly  rcv(dveri(were 
actually  bought  for  this  purpose,  and  Whitman  & 
Miles,  with  characteristic  liberality,  offered  to  manu- 
facture the  same  number  of  bowie  knives.  This 
scheme  was  abandoned  before  the  time  came  to 
march. 

On  April  27th  a  town-meeting  was  held,  at  which 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  raise  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  (Ebenezer  Torrey,  Moses  Wood,  Che- 
dorlaomer  Jlarshall,  William  Woodbury,  Levi  Downe, 
Alpheus  P.  Kimball  and  Timothy  S.  Wilson)  was 
chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  appropriation.  A  com- 
mittee was  also  chosen  to  see  what  reduction  could 
be  made  in  town  expenses  for  the  current  year. 

By  this  lime  the  Fusiliers  and  Guards  had  recruited 
their  companies,  and  on  the  day  of  this  town-meet- 
ing a  grand  parade  was  held,  in  which  the  company 
from  Leominster  joined. 

On  May  4th  an  adjourned  town-meeting  was  held 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  on  retrenchment. 
This  committee  made  a  report  recommending  a  re- 
duction of  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  town  appro- 
priations for  the  year,— two  thousand  dollars  each 
from  schools  and  highways  and  the  remaining  one 
thousand  dollars  from  other  departments.  Their  re- 
port was  accepted  and  the  recommendations  adopted, 
though  all  regretted  the  reduction  in  the  school  ap- 
propriation. During  the  other  years  of  the  war,  it  is 
but  just  to  say,  the  school  appropriation  was  not 
diminished  for  war  expenses.  Af  this  same  meeting 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the 
ten  thousand  dollars  voted  for  the  soldiers  and  their 
families,  read  the  following  note,  which  is  self-ex- 
planatory and  an  honor  to  the  medical  profession  : 

To  Iht  3lilUanf  IttUtf  Commiltft,—Grvllmen  :  The  undersigned  pbyd- 
cians  of  Fitchburg  members  of  tho  JInseachusetIs  Meilical  Society, 
through  you  hereby  tender  gratuitous  professional  services,  when  da 
aired,  to  the  families  of  Uio  soldiers  of  this  town  while  engaged  in  tha 
war  to  defend  the  Government  of  the  Inited  States  against  the  present 
Southern  nebcllion. 
'  Thomas  B.  Borrti-lt, 

Jonas  .\.  Marsiiail, 
I  Alfhed  UiTciirocs, 

Jajiis  R.  Weluias, 
1  Geobgr  Jcwitt. 

1  GlOIOC   D.  CoLOXT. 

Fitchburgh,  May  1,  1861. 

These  physicians  faithfully  fulfilled  the  promise 
contained  in  the  above  note  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Only  two  of  the  signers  are  now  living,— Drs. 
Jewett  and  Colony. 

,      Thursday,  May  16th,  was  a  great  day  in  Fitchburg. 

'  The  two  military  companies  paraded  and  the  school- 
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children  with  their  teachers  and  all  the  citizens 
joined  in  a  grand  patriotic  demonstration.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  presentation,  at  the  town  hall,  of 
two  handsome  silk  flags,  procured  by  the  ladies  at  an 
expense  of  eighty  dollars.  The  hall  was  crowded, 
and  after  the  opening  of  the  meeting  by  the  presiding 
officer,  Hon.  J.  W.  Mansur,  Miss  Emma  Twitchell 
presented  one  of  the  flags  to  the  Fusiliers.  Captain 
Kimball  made  a  fitting  acknowledgment  of  the  beau- 
tiful gift  and  caused  his  men  to  swear  that  "  it  should 
never  trail  in  the  dust  while  a  single  arm  was  left  to 
uphold  it."  Miss  Eliza  Trask  then  presented  the 
other  flag  to  the  Guards,  whose  commander.  Captain 
Upton,  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  his  company  with 
appropriate  remarks. 

An  account,  necessarily  very  brief,  will  now  be 
given  of  the  companies  sent  out  from  the  town,  and 
of  the  work,  both  public  and  private,  done  by  the 
citizens  who  remained  at  home  during  the  war 
period. 

CoMPANT  D,  Second  Regimext. — Soon  after 
President  Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  three  years' 
troops,  James  Savage,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  opened  a  re- 
cruiting ofiice  in  Fitchburg.  A  company  was  raised 
in  about  a  week  and  was  attached  to  the  Second 
Regiment  and  designated  Company  D.  Most  of  the 
men  in  this  company  were  from  neighboring  towns, 
because  there  were  then  in  town  two  full  companies, 
and,  as  the  chances  of  their  being  called  into  service 
soon  seemed  to  be  good,  the  young  men  did  not  care 
to  leave  them  in  order  to  join  Captain  Savage's  com- 
pany. But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
of  our  own  citizens  enlisted  in  it,  it  was  always  known 
as  the  "  Fitchburg  Company." 

The  Second  Regiment  was  mustered  into  service 
May  11,  1861,  and  served  the  entire  three  years;  and  a 
large  number  re-enlisted  at  the  end  of  this  time.  July 
14,  1865,  it  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  and 
started  for  Boston,  receiving  a  fine  reception  in  New 
York  as  it  passed  through  the  city.  On  July  26th, 
it  was  finally  discharged,  after  having  served  four 
years,  two  months  and  fifteen  days.  During  this  long 
period  it  made  a  brilliant  record  and  participated  in 
numerous  battles,  among  which  may  be  noted  the 
following:  It  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  in  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  August  6, 1861,  and  lost 
heavily  ;  at  Antietam,  September  17,  1862,  it  served 
gallantly,  capturing  a  flag  from  the  enemy  and  losing 
about  seventy  of  its  mem1)ers;  at  Chancellorsville  it 
was  hotly  engaged  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  lost 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  killed  and  wounded; 
on  the  2d  and  3d  of  July,  1863,  it  made  a  most  hon- 
orable record  at  Gettysburg  ;  it  accompanied  General 
Sherman  on  his  "grand  march  to  the  sea"  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1864.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1865,  it  took 
part  in  the  grand  review  of  the  whole  army,  after 
which  it  performed  provost  duty  near 'Washington 
until  it  was  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

CoMl'ANY  B,  FlI  TEENTii    ReUIMENX    (FlTClIiiUKG 


FusiLiEE.s). — As  has  been  before  stated,  the  Fusiliers 
and  Guards  belonged  to  the  old  Ninth  Regiment,  and 
it  was  expected  that  this  regiment  would  be  filled  up 
and  accepted  as  the  old  Ninth  ;  but  instead  of  that, 
its  number  w»s  assigned  to  a  regiment  of  foreigners 
recruited  in  Boston.  This  left  both  of  our  companies 
out  in  the  cold,  so  to  speak.  On  the  11th  of  May, 
1861,  the  Fusiliers  voted  to  rolunteer  for  the  war, 
and  finally  the  company  was  ordered  into  camp  at 
Worcester,  and  became  Company  B  of  the  Fifteenth 
Regiment. 

It  was  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1861,  that  the 
Fusiliers  left  for  camp.  In  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  citizens  gathered  at  the  town  hall  to  bid  them 
good-bye  and  God-speed.  Remarks  were  made  by 
prominent  citizens,  among  them  Dr.  Jonas  A.  Mar- 
shall, captain  of  the  "  Old  Fusiliers,"  who  exhorted 
thesoldiers  to  sustain  the  honorofthe"  OldFusiliers'' 
and  their  native  town  on  all  occasions.  Captain 
Kimball  responded  on  behalf  of  the  company.  Each 
soldier  was  then  presented  with  a  New  Testament 
from  the  clergymen  of  the  town,  and  a  note  was  read, 
signed  by  the  clergymen,  asking  their  acceptance  of 
this  gift  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  little  book 
might  be  of  pricele3s  value  to  them  in  the  trying 
scenes  of  the  future. 

After  the  soldiers  had  been  gratuitously  vaccinated 
by  Drs.  Hitchcock  and  Jewett,  the  company  was  es- 
corted to  the  Fitchburg  Hotel  to  partake  of  a  dinner 
provided  by  the  citizens.  After  the  dinner  the  "Old 
Fusiliers,"  under  command  of  Captain  Marshall  and 
the  "Second  Edition''  of  the  Fusiliers,  composed  of 
younger  men,  under  command  of  Capt.  Eugene  T. 
Miles,  escorted  the  company  to  the  depot.  Thus  left 
our  first  company  of  Fitchburg  men,  many  of  them 
never  to  return  to  their  friends  and  native  town. 

The  Fifteenth  Regiment  was  mustered  into  service 
July  12,  1861,  and  left  the  State  August  8th,  arriving 
in  Washington  three  days  later.  On  August  1st  Capt. 
Kimball  was  promoted  to  major  and  Lieut.  Clark  S. 
Simonds  to  captain. 

The  first  engagement  of  the  Fifteenth  was  at  Ball's 
Blufl",  October  21, 1861,  in  which  its  loss  amounted  to 
upward  of  three  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners. 

April  29,  1862,  Major  Kimball  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel  and  assumed  command-of  the  regi- 
ment, as  its  colonel  was  absent  on  account  of  wounds 
received  at  Ball's  Bluff'.  Under  Lieut.-Col.  Kimball's 
command  the  Fifteenth  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  and  in  a  number  of  battles,  the  two  most 
notable  being  Fair  Oaks,  May  31, 1862,  and  Antietam, 
September  17,  1862.  In  the  first-mentioned  battle  the 
regiment  behaved  gallantly,  and  the  bayonet  charges 
by  it  at  several  critical  periods  during  the  battle  won 
the  admiration  of  Gen.  Gorman,  who  commanded  the 
brigade  of  which  it  was  a  part.  In  a  private  letter  to 
Governor  Andrew  he  asked  "  that  the  history  of  the 
Fifteenth  Ma.ssacliusetts  Volunteers  may  be  made  a 
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part  of  the  history  of  the  State,  as  associated  with  one 
"f  tlie  moat  hrlllinzit  exploits  of  the  war." 

At  Antietam  the  l'"iftceutli  also  distinguished  itself, 
though  at  the  great  cost  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  men,  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kiniliall  was  recommended  for  promotion  for 
his  gallantry  anil  good  management  of  his  command 
during  this  terrible  battle. 

Alter  this  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  a  campaign 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  at  Fredericksburg, 
December  12,  1862.  Nothing  of  note  occurred  until 
June  25,  18(>3,  when  it  began  a  forced  march  from 
tlie  llaiipiihannock  to  Gettysburg.  It  was  a  hard 
march,  but  lliat  the  members  of  the  regiment  per- 
formed it  well  is  shown  by  the  following  order  read 
t'l  them  June  27th : 

IICAIK^l'ARTERS  2d  DIVISION,  2d  CoitrS. 
Juno  26th,  18G3. 
Otntml  Ordrrt,  Xo.  105.— The  Finoculh  and  Ninrteenth  MiumchiMctIg 
VoluDte<>rs  for  marching  in  the  bf«t  and  niuet  comjiact  order,  and  with 
the  least  Bd-aggljn^  Troiii  their  ranks,  are  oxcuaod  from  all  picket  duty 
and  outitide  duty  for  four  days. 

By  command  of 

BaiO.-G£N'L  GiBDON. 

The  record  of  the  Fifteenth  at  Gettysburg  July 
2—1,  1863,  was  very  brilliant.  "The  regiment  went 
into  action  with  eighteen  officers  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  enlisted  men.  During  the  three  days 
it  lost  three  officers  (Col.  Ward,  Capt.  Murkland,  of 
Fitchburg,  and  Lieut.  Jorgenseu)  killed,  eight  officers 
wounded,  nineteen  enlisted  men  killed,  eighty-five 
wounded,  many  of  them  mortally." 

In  the  spring  of  1864  there  were  about  three  hun- 
dred officers  and  men  in  the  regiment,  and  nearly  half 
of  this  number  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Wilderness  early  in  May  of  that  year. 
During  the  next  few  weeks  it  took  part  in  all 
the  marches  and  battles  in  which  the  Second  Corps 
was  engaged,  from  the  Rapidan  to  Petersburg,  and  on 
the  22d  of  the  following  .June,  redticeil  to  five  ofUcers 
and  uvintij  men,  it  confronted  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  "  near  the  Jerusalem  plank  road  before  Peters- 
burg." Here,  by  a  hidden  mameuvre  of  the  enemy, 
it  was  flanked,  and  all,  except  one  officer  and  four 
men,  were  taken  prisoners.  This  officer  was  wounded 
the  same  day,  and  the  four  men  were  placed  in  another 
command  until  more  of  the  officers  and  men  came 
from  the  hospitals.  Its  three  years'  term  of  service 
having  expired,  the  regiment  was,  on  July  12,  1864, 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Worcester,  where  it  arrived  on 
the  2l3t,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong.  The 
f^tale  and  city  officials  gave  it  a  rousing  reception, 
and  on  the  same  evening  all  that  were  left  of  the 
Fusiliers  ami  were  able  to  travel  (about  twenty  men) 
arrived  in  Fitchburg  and  were  given  a  public  recep- 
tion. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  br<lliant,  though  sad, 
record  of  one  of  the  best  regiments  Massachusttt.^ 
sent  out;  and  Fitchburg  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  prominent  part  which  the  oliicers  and  men  fur- 


nished by  the  town  took  in  the  making  of  its  glorious 
history. 

Co.Mi'ANY  D,  Twenty-first  Rkoiment  (Wa.sii- 
IXGTOX  Guards).  —  For  some  cause  or  other  the 
Guards  were  not  allowed  to  go  with  the  Fusiliers, 
though  desirous  of  so  doing;  and  it  was  not  until 
July  10.  1861,  that  the  company  was  ordered  into 
camp  at  Worcester  and  became  Company  D  of  the 
Twenty-first  Regiment.  Their  departure  was  tlie  oc- 
casion of  another  public  denionstratiou  by  the  citi- 
zens, consisting  of  a  meeting  in  the  town  ball,  a 
dinner  at  the  American  House  and  a  grand  parade. 

The  Twenty-first  Regiment  left  Worcester  August 
23,  1861.  It  was  first  under  fire  at  the  battle  of 
Roanoke  I.slaml,  February  f<,  1862.  when  it  acijuitted 
itself  nobly  and  was  the  first  to  plant  a  Union  flag  in- 
side the  enemy's  works.  It  lost  lifty-.seven  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  in  this  battle.  Our  own  Company  D 
was  honored  after  the  battle  by  the  presentation  to 
its  captain,  Theodore  .S.  Foster,  of  a  flag  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel A.  C.  jMaggi,  commanding  the  Tweiity- 
tirst.  Accompanying  the  flag  was  a  note  which 
concluded  thus :  "  You  may  inscribe  on  the  flag 
these  words  :  T/ic  Ojficfr:<  of  the  Twenty  first  liri/iiinnl, 
M.  v.,  to  the  hrave  Captain  T.  S.  Foster,  of  Co.  Z>." 
The  flag  and  note  were  sent  by  Captain  Foster  to 
the  Fitchburg  Public  Library,  to  be  there  preserved. 

5Iarch  14,  1862,  the  regiment  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Newbern,  and  was  highly  commended  in 
the  oflicial  report  for  its  bravery.  General  Uurnside, 
after  the  battle,  presented  to  it  the  first  gun  (a  brass 
field-piece)  which  it  captured  from  the  enemy.  Its 
loss  in  this  action  was  three  officers  and  fifty-four 
men,  killed  and  wounded. 

April  19th  it  arrived  at  Elizabeth  City,  and,  after  a 
forced  march  of  twenty  miles,  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Camden. 

July  '.'ill  it  arrived  at  Newport  News  and  became 
part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and,  during  the 
rest  of  1862,  it  was  almost  constantly  on  the  move.  It 
took  part  in  General  Pope's  campaign,  and,  in  the 
disastrous  retreat  that  followed,  it  suffered  great 
hardships.  It  also  participated  in  the  following 
battles,  with  great  credit  to  itself,  during  the  latter 
part  of  1862  :  Second  Bull  Run,  Chantllly,  Antietam 
and  Fredericksburg.  The  regiment's  losses  in  these 
four  battles  were  two  hundred  and  sixly-six  officers 
and  men  killed,  wounded  and  taken  prisoners. 

During  most  of  1S(>3  the  regiment  did  picket  duty 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
besieged  force  that  was  shut  up  in  Kno.Tville  for 
some  weeks  in  November,  and  was  on  duty  constantly 
and  made  several  brilliant  charges  during  the  siege  ; 
and  when  the  siege  was  finally  raised,  December  5, 
1863,  the  Twenty-first  was  one  of  the  regiments 
ordered  to  pursue  the  enemy.  "  From  that  time  the 
regiment  saw  weary  marches  and  constant  exposure, 
and  was  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  that  /""  <•'"■*  '/ 
raw  Corn    per  day   Were  issued  to  each   man  m-"   hi" 
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ration.  Thus  situated,  in  the  woods  of  East  Tennes- 
see, on  the  29th  of  December,  1863,  the  proposal  was 
made  to  the  regiment  to  re-enlist  for  the  new  term  of 
three  years,  aud  in  thirty-six  hours  all  but  twenty-four 
of  the  regiment  had  re-enlisted." 

January  8,  18C4,  the  Twenty-first  started  for  home 
on  a  "veteran  furlough,"  and  received  a  public  recep- 
tion on  its  arrival  in  Worcester.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  furlough  it  returned  to  the  scene  of  operations, 
and  was  in  season  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  18(34,  but  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  suffer  a  comparatively  light  loss, — 
three  officers  and  twelve  men. 

June  Ifith  the  regiment  arrived  before  Petersburg, 
having  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  skirmishes 
and  battles  wiih  the  enemy  during  their  entire 
march,  aud  having  lost  upwards  of  one  hundred  offi- 
cers and  meu  within  the  five  weeks  preceding.  On 
the  following  day  it  participated  in  a  brilliant  charge 
pn  the  enemy's  works ;  and  from  that  date  to  July 
30th  was  constantly  in  the  rifle-pits  at  the  front. 

"On  the  30th  occurred  the  explosion  of  the  mine, 
and  this  regiment  was  in  the  division  which  rushed 
into  the  '  crater,'  only  to  be  repulsed  with  severe 
loss." 

This  was  the  last  engagement  in  which  the  Twenty- 
first  participated,  as  soon  afterward  "  it  was  decided 
that  the  Regiment  was  not  a  '  veteran  regiment,'  be- 
cause of  the  three-fourths  that  had  re-enlisted,  fifty- 
six  had  been  rejected  for  various  reasons,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Regiment  be  broken  up,  and  the 
officers  and  non-enlisted  men  proceed  home  to  be 
mustered  out." 

On  August  30,  1864,  the  regiment  was  accordingly 
mustered  out  at  Worcester.  This  breaking  up  of  the 
organization  was  a  great  disappointment  to  all  who 
had  ever  been  connected  with  it,  and  certainly  its 
history  during  the  three  years  of  its  existence  reflects 
much  honor  and  credit  on  both  officers  and  men.  It 
is  gratifying  to  state  here  that  Captain  Foster,  who 
went  out  as  the  commander  of  Company  D,  was  pro- 
moted to  major  May  17,  1862,  and  to  lieutenant-colo- 
nel September  2,  1862. 

Company  F,  Twenty-fifth  Rkgiment. — In  the 
autumn  of  1861  authority  was  granted  to  raise  the 
Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  and  Edwin  Upton,  of  this 
town,  was  appointed  its  colonel.  The  old  Guards 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  company  raised  in  Fitch- 
burg,  of  which  Charles  H.  FofS  was  appointed  cap- 
tain. 

Recruits  came  in  rather  slowly,  and  September  23, 
1861,  a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  at  the 
town  hall  to  help  recruiting  in  town.  David  H.  Mer- 
riam,  Esq.,  presided,  and  Hon.  Goldsmith  F.  Bailey 
made  an  eloquent  address.  This  meeting  had  good 
results,  and  Capt.  Foss  had  Company  F  filled  in  leiss 
than  a  month  after  he  began  to  raise  it. 

About  October  1,  1861,  the  company  left  town  for 
Worcester,  and  on  the  day  of  their  departure  from 


Fitch  burg  a  parade  was  held,  after  which  the  com- 
pany enjoyed  a  dinner  provided  for  its  members  at 
the  American  House,  through  the  liberality  of  Charles 
T.  Crocker,  Esq.  After  the  dinner  remarks  were 
made  by  Mr.  Crocker,  Amasa  Norcross,  Esq.,  and 
Rev.  George  Trask,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  Com- 
pany F  left  u^»  amid  great  enthusiasm  and  hearty 
God-speeds. 

On  the  10th  of  October  some  of  the  friends  of  Col. 
Upton  united  in  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  fine 
horse  and  set  of  equipments  as  a  token  of  their  esteem 
and  regard.  The  presentation  speech  was  made  by 
Amasa  Norcross,  Esq.,  and  Col.  Upton  feelingly  re- 
turned thanks  to  his  fellow-citizens  for  their  splendid 
gift,  after  which  he  invited  them  to  partake  of  a  col- 
lation at  the  American  House.  Earnest  remarks  were 
made  by  Hon.  Moses  Wood,  Hon.  J.  W.  Mansur  and 
other  gentlemen  present. 

October  31,  1861,  the  Twenty-fifth  left  Worcester 
and  went  to  Annapolis,  where  the  next  two  months 
were  spent  in  drilling,  during  which  time  it  acquired 
such  proficiency  that  it  was  complimented  officially 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  large  number  of  regiments 
gathered  there. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment,  the 
Twenty-fifth's  first  baptism  of  fire  was  at  Roanoke 
Island.  At  this  battle  it  did  good  service,  fighting  in 
the  front  ranks  for  three  hours,  when,  their  ammuni- 
tion being  exhausted,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
rear.  Its  loss  in  this  battle  was  forty-eight  killed  and 
wounded.  A  month  later  the  regiment  was  engaged 
at  the  battle  of  Newbern.  Here  it  made  a  gallant 
charge  on  the  breast-works  of  the  enemy,  and  was  the 
first  to  plant  the  State  colors  on  the  work.  It  was 
also  the  first  regiment  that  entered  the  city  of  New- 
bern. Its  loss  was  miraculously  small, — twenty  killed 
and  wounded. 

From  this  time  until  about  December  1,  1863,  the 
regiment  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbern,  doing 
picket  duty  and  having  occasional  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy. 

On  account  of  poor  health  Col.  Upton  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  command  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  much  to 
the  regret  of  his  men  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  retiring 
he  was  presented  by  the  enlisted  men  of  the  regiment 
with  a  beautiful  sword,  belt  and  sash,  costing  one 
thousand  dollars.  Col.  Josiah  Pickett  succeeded 
him  in  the  command. 

Early  in  1864  a  furlough  was  granted,  and  the 
Twenty-fifth  returned  to  Massachusetts,  receiving  a 
most  hearty  welcome  in  Boston  and  Worcester.  It 
left  Boston  for  the  field  March  21,  1864,  and  early  in 
May  was  engaged  in  several  sharp  conflicts  not  far 
from  Richmond.  In  one  of  these  engagements,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  the  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fifth 
and  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts  Regiments  were 
directly  opposed  to  the  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fifth 
and  Twenty-seventh  South  Carolina  Regiments.  On 
this  occasion  Massachusetts  got  the  better  of  South 
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Carolina.  It  was  a  sharp  struggle,  and  among  the 
killed  was  First  Lieut.  Charles  E.  l^^pton,  of  Fitch- 
burg.  A  week  later,  while  moving  towards  Richmond, 
the  regiment  was  attacke<l  by  the  Rebels,  and  came 
near  being  captured.  The  official  report  of  this  ac- 
tion says : 

"The  Twenty-fifth  fought  splendidly,  holding 
their  ground  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  inflicting  on 
the  charging  columns  of  the  enemy  the  most  terrible 
slaughter  until  surrounded,  and  with  their  ammuni- 
tion exhausted,  they  were  ordered  to  face  by  the  rear 
rank  and  charge  the  Rebel  line  in  the  rear,  thereliy 
throwing  the  enemy  into  such  confusion  as  to  enable 
the  regiment  to  extricate  itself  from  one  of  the  most 
perilous  positions  troops  were  ever  placed  in,  and 
completely  checking  the  advance  of  the  enemy." 

The  losses  of  the  regiment  in  all  these  contests 
during  the  month  of  JIay.  1804,  amounted  to  twenty- 
six  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  wounded. 

On  the  3d  of  the  following  June  the  Twenty-fifth 
underwent  its  most  terrible  experience  of  the  war  in 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  During  the  day  this 
regiment  made  a  most  heroic  assault  upon  the  Rebel 
lines,  and  held  the  position  they  attained,  though  at 
a  terrible  expense  of  life.  The  total  loss  of  the  regi- 
ment in  this  battle  was  as  follows  :  4  officers  and 
23  men  killed;  11  officers  and  128  men  wounded  ;  2 
officers  anil  47  men  missing.  Among  the  killed 
were — James  Graham,  Jr.,  of  Fitchburg,  second  lieu- 
tenant of  Company  F,  and  Lieut.-Col.  George  E. 
Marshall,  of  the  Fortieth  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
who  was  also  a  Fitchburg  boy. 

This  was  the  last  regular  battle  in  which  the  Twenty- 
fifth  participated.  June  13th  it  went  to  the  "  Point 
of  Rocks,"  on  the  Appomattox  River,  and  two  days 
later  made  an  assault  on  the  enemy's  works,  carrying 
the  position  and  capturing  two  cannon,  and  on  the 
18th  made  another  charge  which  was  unsuccessful. 
The  loss  in  these  Hvo  assaults  was  seven  killed  and 
thirty-one  wounded. 

October  5,  1864,  the  portion  of  the  regiment  whose 
term  of  service  had  expired  was  ordered  to  Worces- 
ter and  mustered  out  October  20th.  The  remainder, 
consolidated  into  a  battalion  of  four  companies,  re- 
mained in  North  Carolina,  taking  part  in  only  one  en- 
gagement (Wise's  Forks)  during  the  period  of  its  stay. 
July  13,  18C5,  it  was  ordered  to  Massachusetts  to  be 
mustered  out,  thus  closing  the  record  of  the  gallant 
Twenty-fifth. 

CoMfANY  A,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment.— In  July, 
1862,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  authority  was  given  to  raise 
the  Thirty-sixth  Regiment.  Fitchburg's  proportion 
was  found  to  be  ninety-seven  and  Captain  Thaddeus 
L.  Barker,  of  the  "  Old  Guards,"  was  appointed  to  raise 
a  company. 

On  July  12, 1862,  a  large  citizens'  meeting  was  held 
in  the  town  hall,  at  which  resolutions,  presented  by 
Thornton  K.  Ware,  Esq.,  were  adopted,  recommend- 


ing the  calling  of  a  town-meetiDg  at  an  early  date  to 
take  measures  for  offering  a  bounty  of  seventy-five 
dollars  to  every  recruit.  A  committee  was  also  chosen 
to  canvass  the  town  for  recruits. 

A  town-meeting  was  held  just  a  week  later  at  which 
it  was  voted  to  "authorize  and  instruct  our  selectinen 
to  appropriate  and  pay  one  hundred  dollara,  an  a 
bounty,  to  each  and  every  acceptable  recruit,  when  he 
shall  have  been  mustered  into  the  United  States  ser- 
vice and  shall  have  joined  the  Volunteer  Company 
now  forming  in  this  town,  or  eithtr  of  the  three  com- 
panies from  this  town,  now  at  the  seal  of  war;  not  to 
exceed  in  all  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  and  one  hun- 
dred dollars." 

Ourquota  was  soon  filled,  and  on  August  1, 18G2,  the 
company  left  town  amid  cheers  and  great  enthusiusm. 
Lieut.-Col.  John  W.  Kimball,  of  the  Fifteenth,  was 
designated  as  colonel  of  the  Thirty-sixth,  but  being 
unable  to  obtain  his  discharge  from  the  Fifteenth, 
Major  Bowman,  of  the  Thirty-fourth,  was  appointed 
its  colonel. 

The  regiment  arrived  in  Washington  September  7, 
18C2,  and  on  the  20th  joined  Gen.  Burnsidc's  army  at 
Sharpsburg,  Md.,  arriving  a  little  too  late  to  take  part 
at  Antietam.  For  some  time  it  was  in  various  ]>art8 
of  Virginia  and  witnessed  its  first  battle  at  Freder- 
icksburg, but  was  not  actively  engaged,  being  held  in 
reserve,  and  having  only  two  men  wounded. 

During  the  following  winter  nothing  of  note 
occurred.  Early  in  April,  1803,  the  Thirty-sixth  was 
sent  to  Cincinnati  to  guard  the  polls  at  the  election 
of  the  mayor  of  that  city.  After  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg,  July  4,  1863.  this  regiment,  with  others, 
pursued  the  enemy  and  lost  eight  men  in  skirmishes. 
Then  followed  their  trying  campaign  in  Mississippi, 
in  which  the  regiment  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
by  death  and  discharge  on  account  of  disease  and 
exhaustion. 

During  the  autumn  it  was  engaged  in  several  minor 

battles,  losing  about  thirty  men.     It  was  present  at 

the  siege  of  Knoxville  and  suffered  with  the  rest  from 

I  lack  of  food.     After  the  siege  was  raited  the  Thirty- 

j  sixth  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  during 

I  the  winter  of  1863-64  suffered  very  severely  from  lack 

of  food  and  clothing.     At  one  period  the  rations  were 

"  six  spoonfuls  of  flour  a  day  for  seven  days  and  ichat 

corn  could  be  picked  vp  from  under  the  feet  of  mulct 

and  horses." 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1864,  the  regiment  arrived  at 
Annapolis,  where  the  men  received  new  clothing  and 
good  food  and  enjoyed  a  much-needed,  though  short, 
rest.  A  month  later  it  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  where  "the  regiment  acquitted  itself 
nobly,  charging  the  enemy  three  times  with  a  loss  of 
two  officers  and  sixty-two  men  killed  and  wounded.'' 
The  battles  of  Spottsylvunia  and  CdUI  Harbor  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  and  the  regiment  was  engaged  in 
both  and  lost  heavily,— one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
'  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded. 
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June  16,  1864,  the  Thirty-sixth  arrived  before 
Petersburg  and  on  the  following  day  made  a  gallant 
charge  on  the  enemy's  works,  capturing  four  cannon 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners;  and  for  the 
next  four  weeks  it  was  in  the  rifle-pits,  at  the  front, 
and  lost  some  twenty  men,  picked  off  by  the  rebel 
sharpshooters.  It  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Peters- 
burg until  April  1,  1865. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  June 
8,  1865,  and  arrived  in  Worcester  two  days  later, 
where  it  received  a  hearty  public  reception  by  the 
citizens. 

Captain  Thaddeus  L.  Barker,  of  Company  A,  was 
promoted  to  major.  May  6, 1864 ;  lieutenant-colonel, 
October  12,  1864,  and  to  colonel,  November  13, 
1864. 

Companies  A  and  B,  Fifty-third  Regiment. — 
In  August,  1862,  a  call  was  issued  for  troops  to  serve 
nine  months.  Fitchburg's  citizens  took  hold  in  ear- 
nest, and  in  a  few  days  two  entire  companies  were 
enrolled.  After  the  ranks  were  filled,  the  town  voted, 
August  30th,  to  give  each  of  the  nine  months'  volun- 
teers from  this  town  one  hundred  dollars  bounty. 
Eugene  T.  Miles  was  commissioned  captain  of  Com- 
pany A,  and  Jonas  Corey  captain  of  Company  B, 
both  companies  being  attached  to  the  Fifty-third 
Eegiment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  W.  Kimball,  of  the  Fif- 
teenth, was  designated  colonel  of  the  Fifty-third,  and 
assumed  his  command  of  it  November  29,  1862.  On 
th;\t  date  he  received  a  fine  horse  and  set  of  equip- 
ments from  a  few  of  his  many  friends  in  Fitchburg. 

The  Fifty-third  started  for  New  York  November 
20th.  to  join  General  Banks'  expedition.  On  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  a  mild  form  of  scarlet  fever 
among  the  men,  the  regiment  did  not  leave  for  the 
South  until  January  17,  1863.  It  then  went  by 
stesmer  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence 
to  Baton  Rouge. 

The  regiment  was  first  under  fire  Ai):il  12,  186.3,  at 
Fort  Bisland,  and  was  actively  engaged  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  During  the  next  night  the  enemy  evacuated 
the  woiks,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  14th,  Fort  Bisland 
wa.s  in  possession  of  the  Uniou  army,  and  the  flag  of 
the  Fifty-third  was  the  first  to  be  planted  on  its  ram- 
parts. In  this  battle  Lieutenant  Nutting,  of  this  town, 
in  command  of  Company  A,  was  killed,  as  were  also 
thirteen  privates. 

The  regiment  participated  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  capturing  many  prisoners  and  driving  in  a  lot 
of  cattle.  It  accompanied  the  army  to  Opelousas  and 
Alexandria,  and  arrived  at  Port  Hudson  May  22, 1863, 
where  it  remained  until  July  lllh,  much  of  the  time 
being  actively  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  first 
general  attack  on  the  works  at  Port  Hudson  took 
place  May  27th,  and  during  that  day  and  the  next  the 
Filty-lhird  was  at  the  front,  in  hot  conflict  a  large 
portion  of  the  time.  Its  loss  was  thirty  killed  and 
wouMilod.      From  the  1st  to  the  4tli  of  June  the  regi- 


ment was  in  the  rifle-pits  to  the  front,  and  from  the 
5th  to  the  8th  joined  in  an  expedition  to  Clinton.  It 
was  a  severe  march,  and  several  men  in  the  regiment 
were  sunstruck.  The  enemy  retired  from  Clinton 
without  giving  battle.  The  Fitty-third  returned  to 
Port  Hudson  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  and  remained 
in  comparative  quiet  until  the  13th  ;  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  orders  were  given  for  it  to  join  in  an 
assault  on  the  works  of  the  rebels  at  three  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Four  regiments  were  designated  to 
make  this  assault — the  Fourth  Wisconsin,  Eighth 
New  Hampshire,  Thirty-eighth  and  Fifty-third  Massa- 
chusetts— and  at  the  appointed  time  they  moved  upon 
the  enemy's  works.  The  rebels  opened  a  murderous 
fire  upon  the  heroic  men,  but  their  line  did  not  waver. 
It  advanced  on  the  double-quick  close  to  the  works, 
but  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  them,  and  no  sup- 
ports came  to  its  aid.  It  was  a  gallant,  but  most  dis- 
astrous, charge.  The  Fifty-third  lost  eighty-six  men 
killed  and  wounded.  One  of  the  killed  was  Captain 
Taft,  of  Fitchburg,  the  third  commander  lost  by  Com- 
pany A  in  two  months.  The  bravery  of  the  Fifty- 
third  in  this  charge  was  highly  commended,  and 
Colonel  Kimball,  for  special  gallantry,  was  recom- 
mended for  promotion. 

Just  previous  to  the  first  general  attack  on  Port 
Hudson  a  most  deplorable  accident  befell  the  Fifty- 
third.  It  happened  thus :  On  the  night  of  May  25, 
1863,  it  was  ordered  to  do  picket  duty.  General 
Paine,  who  gave  the  order,  honoring  the  regiment  by 
saying  "  he  wanted  this  Regiment,  because  he  knew 
he  could  depend  upon  it  to  hold  the  position  during 
the  night."  Soon  after  taking  their  position  for  the 
night,  the  rebels  at  their  front  opened  fire,  which  was 
unwittingly  returned  by  two  New  York  regiments  in 
the  rear,  thus  placing  the  Fifty-third  between  two 
tires.  Fortunately  the  firing  was  stopped  before 
much  damage  was  done ;  but  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Captain  George  H.  Bailey,  of  Fitchburg,  was  killed. 
He  was  in  command  of  Company  A,  having  received 
his  appointment  only  one  week  previous  to  his 
death. 

Port  Hudson  surrendered  July  9,  1863,  and  the 
Fifty-third,  after  doing  picket  duty  for  two  days, 
started  for  Baton  Rouge,  and  on  the  loth  went  to 
Donaldson ville,  where  it  was  in  camp,  and  engaged 
in  drill  and  picket  duty  till  August  2d,  when  it  re- 
turned to  Baton  Rouge.  Its  nine  months'  term  of 
service  having  expired,  it  was  ordered  to  Massachu- 
setts. 

A  grand  public  reception  was  given  it  at  Fitchburg 
August  24th,  on  which  day  fully  eight  thousand  peo- 
ple from  surrounding  towns  were  present  to  witness 
the  return  of  the  brave  soldiers.  An  address  of  wel- 
come was  delivered  by  Amasa  Norcross,  Esq.,  to 
which  Colonel  Kimball  responded  for  the  regiment. 
A  procession  was  then  formed  and  marched  to  the 
upper  Common,  where  a  bountiful  collation,  prepared 
by  the  ladies,  was  enjoyed  by  all. 
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The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  Sep- 
tember 2,  18GH,  at  Camp  Stevens. 

The  Fifty-third  was  in  service  for  only  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  but  it  made  for  itself  a  moat  bril- 
liant record,  and,  in  the  wcrds  of  the  various  gen- 
erals it  served  under, ''  it  ought  to  have  been  a  three 
years'  regiment." 

Considering  the  short  time  it  was  in  service,  its 
loss  from  disease  was  something  fearful,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  given  by  Mr.  Willis,  in  his  book, 
shows : 

Oriclnnl  strength  of  replnient O.'i') 

Killed  in  battle  and  died  of  wounds 33 

Didl  of  diseaso 133 

Di»:li«rged  for  disability 43 

I>e8erte<l 22 


Many  of  the  members  of  the  regiment  who  re- 
turned home  had  disease  fastened  upon  them,  from 
which  they  never  recovered ;  some  twenty  dying 
within  a  few  days  after  reaching  home. 

Company  F,  Fifty-seventh  Recjiment. — Octo- 
ber 17,  18(J3,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  three 
hundred  thousand  more  men.  Fitchburg's  tjuota 
wtus  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  Cap- 
tain Levi  Lawrence  was  authorized  to  raise  a  com- 
pany in  town. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  fill  the  ranks,  and  many 
meetings  were  held  and  strenuous  eflbrts  made  by  the 
citizens  before  the  company  waa  ready  to  start. 
Finally,  on  February  (J,  1804,  it  left  for  camp  at 
Worcester,  under  command  of  Captain  Lawrence, 
and  became  Company  F,  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Regi- 
ment. 

The  Fifty-seventh  left  Massachusetts  April  18th 
and  arrived  at  Annapolis  two  days  later,  whence  it 
proceeded  to  Washington  and  was  immediately 
ordered  to  the  front. 

Its  first  battle  was  at  the  Wilderness,  where  it  was 
holly  engaj^ed  for  one  hour,  in  which  time  its  loss  waa 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  officers  and  men  killed, 
wounded  and  missing. 

May  12th  it  took  part  at  Spottsylvania  and  list 
seventy-two  officers  and  men,  and  on  the  18ih,  in  a 
reconnoisance,  lost  seventeen  more.  On  the  24th  it 
was  ordered  to  cross  the  North  Anna  River  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  rebels,  was  attacked  on  both  flanks 
and  lost  its  lieutenant-colonel  and  thirty-six  men. 

The  regiment  then  went  to  Cold  Harbor,  and  was 
engaged  in  that  vicinity  for  a  lew  days  and  then 
marched  to  Petersburg,  where  itarrived  June  16. 18(54, 
and  rrinained  for  several  months.  On  the  30th  of 
July  it  participated  in  the  assault  at  the  explo.-ion  of 
the  mine,  and  lost  six  officers  and  forty-five  men  in 
the  disastrous  attempt. 

During  the  following  two  months  the  Fifty-seventh 
was  engaged   in  picket  duty  near  Petersburg,  and  on 


Church.  At  this  time  there  were  <  n/y  tixty  men  in  the 
regiment  present  for  duty,  and  eight  of  them  were 
lost  in  this  action. 

During  the  next  three  months  the  regiment,  or 
rather  what  there  wils  left  of  it,  WiLs  engageil  in  recon- 
noitering  and  skirmishing,  losing,  during  the  |>triod, 
some  twenty  men. 

In  a  movement  on  the  Weldon  Railroad  in  Decem- 
ber, 18t!4,  the  men  sutl'ered  extremely  from  cold.  For 
some  time  afterward  it  lay  in  the  lines  before  Peters- 
burg, with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  when  it 
joined  in  a  reconnoisance  towards  Weldon  about  the 
middle  of  February,  180.3.  The  intense  cold  during 
much  of  the  winter  caused  severe  suffering. 

On  March  2-'),  18(>"i,  the  Fifty-seventh  was  engiiged 
in  the  memorable  repulse  of  Gordon's  corps,  and 
earned  for  itself  a  proud  record. 

Petersburg  was  evacuated  on  April  3d,  and  on  that 
day  the  regiment  entered  the  works  and  was  ortlered 
to  guard  the  roads  to  Richmond  and  Chesterfield. 
Soon  afterward  it  went  to  Washington  and  performid 
provost  duty  at  various  points  in  that  vicinity  until 
July  30th,  when  it  was  mustered  out  after  a  service  of 
about  fifteen  months,  during  which  time  it  made  for 
itself  a  most  honorable  and  enviable  record. 

Company  H,  Foiktu  Heavy  Autii,i,ei!Y.— This 
was  the  last  company  raised  in  this  town,  ami  was 
recruited  under  President  Lincoln's  call,  issued  July 
18,  181)4,  for  one  year  troops.  As  the  bounty  was  large 
1  $200),  and  the  term  of  service  short,  the  company 
waa  very  quickly  raised,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  in  it  having  seen  service  in  other  Fitchburg  com- 
panies. Eben  T.  Hayward,  of  this  town,  was  chosen 
captain,  and  the  company  left  Fitchburg  for  Rejidville 
August  15th,  and  left  the  State  for  Washington  Sept- 
ember 13,  181)4.  It  was  then  consolidated  with  various 
other  unattached  companies  as  the  Fourth  Heavy 
Artillery  Regiment,  and  designated  Company  H. 

This  regiment  was  assigned  the  duty  of  garriscming 
various  forts  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  and 
Company  H,  during  most  of  its  term  of  service,  occu- 
pied "  Fort  Garasche,"  where  there  was  little  to  do 
excei)t  to  drill  in  artillery  and  infantry  practice.  It 
was  an  uneventful  year  for  the  men.  They  fjilhfully 
performed  their  allotted  tasks  and  received  mu«h 
praise  "  for  their  good  drill  and  soldier-like  conduct.  ' 
The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  June 
17,  18()5. 

The  Call  For  Three  Months'  Troops.— To- 
ward the  end  of  May,  1862,  when  Gen.  Ranks'  army 
was  routed  and  the  rebels  were  rapidly  approaching 
the  national  capital,  the  President  hurriedly  issued 
a  call  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  to  send  on  all 
three  months'  troops  that  could  be  spared  for  the 
defence  of  Washington. 

Gov.  Andrew's  call  upon  the  Massachusetts  militia 
reached  Fitchburg  early  Monday  morning.  May  26, 
1862.     Roth  the  Guards  and  FiMicrs  had   ciricient 


September  30th   was   in  the   battle  of  Poplar  Grove     organizations  at  that  time,  and  were  ready  to  respon.l 
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to  any  sudden  call.  The  men  assembled  at  their 
armories,  and  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  took  the 
train  for  Boston,  the  Fusiliers,  with  sixty-six  men, 
under  Capt.  Eugene  T.  Miles,  and  the  Guards,  with 
fifty-eight  men,  under  Capt.  Jonas  Corey. 

"  Among  the  incidents  of  this  exciting  day  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that  when  the  order  of  Captain 
Miles  reached  the  shop  of  Whitman  &  Miles  (of 
which  firm  the  captain  was  a  member)  fifteen  men 
dropped  their  tools  and  stepped  forward  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  '  Fusiliers,'  and  the  firm,  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed at  this  wholesale  reduction  of  their  'available 
force,'  at  once  gave  another  proof  of  their  patriotism 
bv  presenting  ten  dollars  to  each  of  the  fifteen." 

Our  men,  together  with  other  companies  that  had 
been  hurried  to  Boston,  were  quartered  for  two  nights 
in  Faneuil  Hall.  But  the  alarm  at  Washington  soon 
subsided  and  Governor  Andrew  received  a  telegram 
saying  that  the  troops  were  not  needed  ;  so  the  men 
were  dismissed  and  Wednesday  afternoon,  May  28th, 
the  Fusiliers  and  Guards  returned  to  Fitchburg  in 
high  feather,  had  a  parade  through  the  streets  and 
were  treated  to  a  collation  by  the  jubilant  citizens. 

Though  these  men  did  not  go  to  the  "  seat  of  war," 
yet  it  was  their  expectation  and  intention  so  to  do, 
and  their  prompt  response  is  worthy  of  record  in  a 
history  of  Fitchburg.  The  majority  of  them  saw 
service  and  fought  bravely  in  the  companies  sent  out 
later  from  this  town. 

March  13,  1865,  Colonel  Kimball  was  made  brevet 
brigadier-general  United  States  Volunteers,  "for 
gallant  and  distinguished  services  in  the  field  and 
during  the  war." 

By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be  stated  that  of  the 
citizens  of  this  town  who  went  to  the  war,  one  was 
brevet  brigadier-general,  two  were  colonels,  two 
lieutenant-colonels,  two  majors,  two  surgeons,  four 
brevet  majors,  seventeen  captains,  twenty  first  lieu- 
tenants, seven  second  lieutenants,  three  uavy  ofBceis 
and  sixteen  seamen  in  the  navy,  si.K  hundred  and 
ninety-three  non-commissioned  ofiicers,  musicians 
and  privates,  making  a  grand  total  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  men — nearly  one-tenth  of  Fitchburg 's 
population  at  that  time.  Of  this  number  sixty  were 
killed  in  battle,  sixty-eight  died  from  wounds,  disease 
or  starvation  in  rebel  prisons,  twenty-five  were  taken 
prisoners  and  eighty-four  received  wounds  from 
which  they  recovered. 

Much  more  might  have  been  written  about  our 
brave  soldiers  if  space  would  permit,  and  the  writer 
would  be  glad  also  to  give  some  history  of  the  naval 
experience  of  the  sixteen  war-ships  and  gunboats,  on 
board  of  which  were  citizens  and  natives  of  this 
town.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say  that  there  were  very 
few  great  battles  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in  which 
Fitchburg  men  did  not  participate  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  honor  to  the  town. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  what  was  done  by  the  citizens 
of  Fitchburg  who  remained  at  home  during  the  war. 


Of  the  large  amount  of  private  benevolence  and 
assistance  no  record  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  written: 
but  of  the  work  of  the  town  and  of  various  benevolent 
societies,  a  record  can  be  given  which,  if  elaborated, 
would  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
Fitchburg's  history. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war  the  town  appropriated  $10,000  for  the 
equipment  of  our  soldiers  and  support  of  their 
families ;  and  at  every  annual  town-meeting  during 
the  war  the  following  vote  was  passed  :  "  Voted,  That 
the  Selectmen  be  authorized  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
the  families  of  Volunteers  such  sums  as  they  think 
their  circumstances  require." 

The  money  thus  voted  was  in  addition  to  the  "State 
Aid "  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  be  paid  by 
towns.  By  this  generous  provision  of  the  town  the 
selectmen,  aided  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
citizens,  were  enabled  to  relieve  all  cases  of  need  ; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  soldier's  family  in  Fitch- 
burg suffered  from  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
during  all  the  period  of  the  war. 

Of  the  two  principal  societies  organized  in  this  town 
for  the  relief  and  assistance  of  soldiers  we  propose 
to  give  a  brief  account,  and  the  first  to  be  spoken 
of  is 

The  Ladies'  Soldiers'  Aid  Society. — The  ladies 
of  Fitchburg,  as  has  been  stated  before,  began  their 
work  of  preparing  clothing,  etc.,  previous  to  the 
departure  of  our  soldiers  ;  and  this  work  they  unre- 
mittingly continued  while  the  war  lasted. 

In  order  that  their  good  work  might  be  carried  on 
in  a  methodical  and  efficient  manner,  it  was  thought 
best  to  organize  a  society,  and,  at  a  meeting  held 
September  16,  1861,  this  "Soldiers'  Aid  Society"  was 
formed,  and  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Torrey  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, with  Mrs.  Amasa  Norcross  as  secretary.  The 
prime  object  of  this  society,  as  stated  in  its  constitu- 
tion, was  "  to  furnish  to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the 
present  war  of  our  country  such  aid  as  may  be  in  our 
power."  Most  faithfully  did  the  members  carry  out 
this  object  to  the  end.  Any  lady  could  become  a 
member  on  payment  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  membership  was  very  large. 
All  the  preparation  of  work,  purchasing  and  general 
direction  of  affairs  were  vested  in  a  board  of  twelve 
directresses,  chosen,  with  the  other  officers,  annually. 

The  funds  of  the  society  were  derived  from  mem- 
bership fees  and  annual  assessments,  but  were  largely 
increased  by  private  donations  and  church  contribu- 
tions ;  and  the  Dramatic  Club,  the  Musical  Associa- 
tion and  the  "Relief  Committee"  placed  goodly  sums 
at  its  disposal.  The  "Old  Folks"  choir  also  gave 
concerts  at  various  times  and  donated  the  proceeds 
to  the  society. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  by  this  society  was  the 
preparation  of  boxes  of  clothing,  etc.,  which  were 
sent  to  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-fifth  Regiments 
at  Annapolis,  and  also  blankets  and   winter  clothing 
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sent  to  the  Fifteenth  at  Poolesville;  and  in  return 

the  secretary  of  the  80. "iety  received  letters  from  the  | 
commanders  of  tlie  Fitchburg  companies  conveying  ' 
their  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks.     The  Thirty-si.\th  1 
and   Fifty-third  Regiments  were  similarly  provided 
for  before  they  left  the  State. 

At  the  time  the  Fifty-third  was  detained  in   New 
York,  in  the  winter  of  18(52-63,  under   very  uncom- 
fortable  circumstances,   the  society,   on   January  1, 
1863,  sent  to  the  members  of  Companies  A  and   R  an  ! 
inviting  dinner  of  roast   turkey  and   New    England  I 
plum-pudding  and  pies.     That  the  dinner  "went  to  i 
the  right  spot''  was  amply  attested  by  the  acknowl-  i 
edgments  received  in  return.  I 

Of  course  the  intention  of  our  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  | 
was  to  make  the  Fitchburg  boys  its  cliief  care ;  but  I 
its  work  was  by  no  means  limited  to  them.     During  ' 
the  war  it  sent  large  amounts  of  various  supplies  and  I 
necessaries  to   the  Sanitary  and   Christian    Commis- 
sions, the  Massachusetts  Relief  Association  at  Wash- 
ington, the  New  England  Soldiers'  Relief  Association 
at  New  York,   the    Worcester   Relief  Society  and  to 
persons  known  to  the  society  who  were  caring  for  the 
wounded  in   the  hospitals.     From  all  these  societies 
and  individuals  thus  aided  came  scores  of  apprecia- 
tive and  thankful  letters. 

The  actual  amount  of  money  received  and  ex- 
pended for  relief  by  this  society  during  its  existence 
was  something  over  one  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  but  of  the  innumerable  gifts  of  clothing,  bed- 
ding, delicacies  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  no  esti- 
mate of  value  can  ever  be  made. 

The  s  iciety  held  stated  meetings,  but  there  were 
times  in  its  history  when  sudden  and  imperative  calls 
were  made  uj)on  it;  and  its  earnest  members,  putting 
aside  their  hou!:ehold  duties,  worked,  as  we  may  say, 
day  and  night,  for  the  soldiers.  One  such  occasion  as 
this  wa^  when,  in  May,  1862,  the  Fusiliers  and  Guards 
were  ordered  to  report  in  Boston,  ready  for  duty,  at 
a  few  hours'  notice.  In  relation  to  this  emergency 
the  records  of  the  society  contain  the  lollowing; — 
"  Forthwith,  the  ladies,  Monday  morning  though  it 
was,  snatched  sewing  implements,  and  in  rapid  haste 
gathered  at  the  Town  Hall,  to  fit  out  our  men  with 
flannel  shirts  and  other  appropriate  garments,  and 
sewing-machines  and  busy  lingers  vied  with  each 
other  to  achieve  the  work." 

And  in  the  same  way,  when  the  wires  flashed  to  us 
the  news  of  some  terrible  battle  raging,  as  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  Wilderness,  or  other  fields  of  carnage  and 
suffering,  the  ladies  flew  to  their  work  of  mercy  and 
comfort.  All  honor  to  the  ladies  of  Fitchburg  who 
performed  this  vast  amount  of  noble  work  !  Many  of 
them  have  long  since  left  us  and  gone  to  their  reward; 
but,  whether  living  or  dead,  their  labors  during  those 
long,  dark  years  are,  and  ever  will  be,  remembered, 
and  will  remain  as  an  everlasting  memorial  of  their 
self  sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  relief  of  sufliering. 
16 


When  the  Rebellion  was  crushed  and  the  army  dis- 
banded, the  necessity  of  thi<  society  ceased.  Its  last 
meeting  was  he'd  June  22,  ISlj."),  "no  member  regret- 
ting she  had  been  identified  with  its  labors, but  rather 
that  it  could  not  more  truthfully  be  said  of  her,  'she 
hath  done  what  she  could."  " 

The  second  relief  organization  in  Fitchburg,  of 
which  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account,  was 
known  as 

The  Soi.niER.s'  Relief  Com.mittee.— This  was  a 
large  organization  composed  of  gentlemen  living  in 
all  section*  of  the  town,  and  did  a  vast  amount  of 
good  work  during  the  two  years  of  its  existence. 

It  was  started  at  a  citizens'  meeting  in  the  town 
hall,  September  26, 1861,  its  object  being  "to  organize 
for  the  more  effectual  aid  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  field  from  this  town  and  their  f*milie3.'' 

A  sub-committee  of  eighteen  was  chosen  "  to  raise 
funds  to  aid  enlistments,  to  procure  comforts  for  our 
soldiers  and  their  families  and  take  such  other  action 
in  the  matter  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.'' 

This  committee  to  raise  funds,  etc.,  went  to  work 
immediately,  and  collected  considerable  money, 
farm  produce  and  clothing  ;  and  the  following-name<l 
gentlemen  were  ap|)ointed  an  executive  committee 
to  distribute  the  same :  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Boutelle, 
Alvah  Crocker.  Lewis  LI.  Bradford,  Hanson  L.  Reed 
and  Henry  A.  Willis. 

This  executive  committee  immediately  issued  a 
circular,  which  was  distributed  among  the  citizens 
requesting  that  all  cases  of  destitution  in  the  families 
of  volunteers  be  reported  without  delay. 

On  October  21,  1861,  occurred  the  battle  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  in  which  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  lost  heavily. 
Our  own  Company  B,  of  that  regiment,  suffered 
terribly  in  the  battle,  and  Capt.  Clark  S.  Simonds 
and  eighteen  of  his  men  were  captured  and  impris- 
oned at  Richmond.  Nothing  was  known  here  con- 
cerning their  fate  till  letters  were  received  from 
Capt.  Simond^  informing  us  of  the  imprisonment  of 
himself  and  his  men,  and  making  an  earnest  appeal 
for  his  men,  who  were  suffering  for  lack  of  clothing 
and  money.  This  news  did  not  reach  us  till  Novem- 
ber 20th,  a  month  after  the  battle.  A  meeting  of 
the  citizens  was  forthwith  called,  and  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th,  at  which  seven  hundred  dollars 
in  cash  were  raised,  and  about  one  hundreil  dollars' 
worth  of  clothing  cimtributed  by  the  merchants. 
This  money  and  clothing,  together  with  blankets,  etc., 
given  by  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  were  consigned  to 
the  hands  of  Henry  A.  Willis,  Esq.,  who  started  with 
them  for  Fortress  Monroe  on  November  20th,  whence 
they  were  in  due  time  forwarded  to  our  boys  at  Rich- 
mond. At  this  time  Mr.  Willis  visited  the  camps  of 
the  Fifteenth,  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-fifth  Regi- 
ments. About  three  weeks  after  the  supplies  were 
forwarded  from  Fitchburg,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Captain  Simonds,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
money  and  clothing  and  conveying  his  thanks,  on  be- 
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half  of  his  men,  for  the  prompt  and  generous  response 
which  the  people  of  Fitchburg  had  made  to  his  appeal. 
The  letter  also  contained  the  following,  which  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  o  f  record  in  this  place : 

It  is  a  fact  of  which  I  shall  ever  speak  with  pride,  that  Fitchburg  was 
the  first  and  only  toirn  as  yet  to  aid  her  prisoners,  and  Maasachusetts  the 
only  State.  Since  the  clothing  came  from  Fitchhurg,  clothing  of  all 
kinds,  enough  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  has  arrived,  sent  hy  the 
State  authorities  of  Maissachusetts,  for  the  relief  of  her  men  now  here  in 
captivity,  placing  them  in  comfort,  in  this  respect,  for  the  winter. 

This  statement  that  Fitchhurg  was  thefirsl  town  in 
the  whole  North  to  send  aid  to  suffering  prisoners  is  in- 
deed one  that  may  justly  inspire  a  feeling  of  pride. 
Many  other  towns  soon  followed  her  example,  but  ere 
long  the  inhuman  orders  of  the  rebel  authorities  made 
it  impossible  for  our  supplies  ever  to  reach  the  starv- 
ing and  almost  naked  Union  prisoners. 

Our  citizens  mo.^t  willingly  contributed  money  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Commit- 
tee, and  the  town,  on  December  14,  1861,  voted  to 
appropriate  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  help  it 
in  its  noble  work,  and  until  the  committee  ceased  to 
exist,  in  October,  1803,  it  carefully  sought  out  the 
needy  families  of  soldiers  and  relieved  their  wants. 
About  two  thousand  dollars  was  thus  disbursed,  be- 
side a  very  large  amount  of  clothing,  farm  produce, 
&c.,  of  which  no  accurate  account  was  ever  kept. 
After  October,  1863,  this  work  was  conscientiously 
carried  on  by  the  citizens  and  the  town  until  the  close 
of  the  war. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  when  news 
reached  us  of  great  battles,  either  the  Soldiers'  Re- 
lief Committee  or  the  citizens  very  quickly  despatched 
committees  to  the  front  with  generous  amounts  of 
supplies,  and  to  look  after  and  bring  home  the 
wounded.  Such  action  was  taken  after  the  battles  of 
Ball's  Bluff,  Roanoke  Island,  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor  and 
the  battles  before  Petersburg. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  an  account  of 
all  this,  and  the  mere  details  of  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant contributions  after  some  of  the  great  battles 
must  suffice.  After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  there 
were  sent,  on  July  14,  1863,  in  charge  of  Henry  F. 
Coggshall,  Esq.,  $1079.60  in  money,  and  nine  barrels 
and  five  large  boxes  packed  solidly  with  clothing, 
bandages,  liquors,  wines  and  delicacies  for  the  sick 
and  wounded. 

News  of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  reached  Fitch- 
hurg May  8,  1864.  It  was  Sunday,  and  that  evening 
a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  in  the  town  hall, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  in  less  than  twenty-Jour 
hours  after  the  meeting  Dr.  Alfred  Hitchcock  and 
Messrs.  H.  A.  Goodrich  and  E.  B.  Hayward  started 
for  the  front,  taking  with  them  seventeen  hundred 
dollars  in  cash  and  sixteen  barrels  and  bundles  of 
carefully  selected  stores  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
This  promptness  and  generosity  of  our  citizens  re- 
ceived wide  notice  in  the  newspapers  "  and  Fitchhurg, 
for  her  repeated  efforts  in  this  direction,  became  noted 


for  the  very  liberal  care  she  bestowed  upon  her 
soldiers." 

There  is  no  accurate  account  of  all  the  money  thus 
sent  away  to  the  fields  of  battle  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers ;  but  the  whole  amount 
received  and  disbursed  by  the  various  societi^  and 
committees  in  town  was  not  far  from  twelve  thousand 
dollars.  Most  of  this  sum  went  to  the  soldiers  them- 
selves, together  with  large  amounts  of  supplies.  Be- 
sides this,  much  was  done  by  the  town  and  societies  for 
the  soldiers'  families  in  the  way  of  money  and  supplies. 
Certainly  Fitchhurg  did  all  that  could  be  expected 
and  the  gratifying  feature  of  it  is  that  everything  was 
done  and  given  freely  and  spontaneously. 

Soldiers'  Funerals. — Soldiers  from  this  town 
met  death  in  almost  every  one  of  the  great  battles  of 
the  Civil  War  and  on  scores  of  battle-fields  of  minor 
importance. 

Seven  public  funerals  were  held  in  Fitchhurg  dur- 
ing, or  shortly  after,  the  war,  over  the  remains  of 
eleven  of  our  boys,  and  a  brief  mention  will  here  be 
made  of  them. 

The  first  was  that  of  Clark  S.  Simonds,  captain  of 
Company  B,  Fifteenth  Regiment.  Captain  Simonds 
was  killed  at  Antietam,  September  17,  1862,  while 
conversing  with  Colonel  Kimball  after  the  battle  was 
nearly  over.  His  funeral  was  held  September  23d, 
with  military  honors,  and  all  business  in  the  town  was 
suspended. 

The  second  public  funeral  was  that  of  Henry  A. 
Beckwith,  first  lieutenant  of  Company  D,  Twenty- 
first  Regiment.  Lieutenant  Beckwith  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  September  1, 1862, 
and  died,  four  days  later,  in  the  hut  of  an  old  slave 
woman  near  the  battle-field.  His  body  was  brought 
home  by  his  wife  and  Henry  A.  Willis,  Esq.,  and 
given  a  public  military  funeral  on  Sunday,  October 
5,  1862,  in  the  town  hall,  which  was  densely  packed. 

The  third  was  that  of  George  G.  Nutting,  first  litu- 
tenant  of  Company  A,  Fifty-third  Regiment.  He  was 
killed  at  Fort  Bisland,  La.,  April  13,  1863,  and  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  Capt.  Miles,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  company  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
body  was  at  once  sent  to  Fitchhurg,  wheie  it  was 
given  a  public  burial,  May  1st.  On  that  day  business 
was  suspended  in  town  during  the  afternoon,  flags 
were  at  half-mast,  and  the  town  hall,  in  which  the 
services  were  held,  was  beautifully  decorated.  A  long 
procession  followed  the  remains  to  the  cemetery,  and 
the  fallen  hero  was  laid  to  rest  in  Laurel  Hill  with 
military  honors. 

The  fourth  was  that  of  Frederick  H.  Sibley,  first 
lieutenant  of  Company  I,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment.  He 
died  of  disease  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  17,  1863, 
and  his  remains  were  brought  home  by  his  father. 
His  funeral  occurred  at  the  Universalist  Church, 
August  27,  1863,  and  he  was  buried  with  military 
honors. 

The  fifth  was  the  funeral  of  George  H.  Bailey  and 
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Jerome  K.  Taft,  both  captains  of  Company  A,  Fifty- 
third  Regiment,  and  botli  killed  at  Port  Hudson,  La. 
We  have  already  related  the  unfortunate  accident  by 
which  Captain  Bailey  was  mortally  wounded,  May 
2J,  1803.  Captain  Taft,  his  successor  in  command, 
was  commissioned  only  four  days  before  he  fell  in 
the  gallant  assault  on  the  works  at  Port  Hudson. 
June  14,  1803.  Their  remains  were  brought  home 
and  funeral  services  held  October  5,  18t)3.  The  bod- 
ies of  the  two  brothers-in-armg  rested  on  one  bier. 
The  Fifty-third  had  returned  from  the  war  a  little 
over  a  month  previous,  and  both  the  Fitchburg  com- 
panies of  the  regiment  did  es?ort  duty  and  many  of 
the  officers  of  the  Fifty-third  were  present.  "The 
obsequies  were  a  credit  to  those  who  had  them  in 
charge,  and  a  noble  tribute  to  the  brave  men  they 
commemorated." 

The  sixth  public  funeral  was  held  April  6,  1804, 
over  the  bodies  of  four  of  our  Fitchburg  boys, — Ser- 
geant Simon  F.  Marshall,  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  and 
privates  Edward  P.  Farwell,  J.  Henry  Kendall  and 
Charles  W.  Stuart,  all  of  Company  A,  Fifty-third 
Regiment. 

Sergeant  Marshall  was  wounded  at  Baton  Rouge, 
and  died  soon  afterward,  August  17,  1862,  at  the  St. 
James  Hospital  in  New  Orleans. 

Privates  Farwell  and  Kendall  were  two  of  the 
youngest  soldiers  that  went  out  from  this  town.  The 
former  was  but  eighteen  when  he  enlisted.  His 
friends  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  entering  the 
army,  but  his  answer  was,  "Some  must  defend  the 
country  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  go.'"  He  went,  but 
never  returned.  At  Port  Hudson  he  was  stricken 
with  a  fatal  disease.  He  lived  to  see  the  surrender 
of  the  stronghold,  and  on  July  19, 1803,  died  within 
ita  fortifications.  Kendall  was  still  younger,  not 
quite  seventeen  when  he  enlisted,  and  a  delicate  boy. 
Twice  before  had  he  volunteered  and  been  rejected 
on  account  of  his  youth.  When  every  effort  was 
being  made  to  fill  up  Companies' A  and  B  of  the 
Fifty-third,  he  again  volunteered  and  was  accepted; 
and  when  his  mother  besought  him  not  to  go,  he 
said  "  Mother,  if  the  men  will  not  go  to  the  war,  the 
hoi/f  must."  He  endured  the  marches,  privations 
and  suffering  remarkably  well,  and  was  courageous  in 
battle.  He  was  in  the  front  ranks  at  the  heroic 
charge  on  the  works  at  Port  Hudson,  June  14,  1803, 
where  he  received  the  wound  from  which,  ten  days 
later,  he  died,  at  the  New  Orleans  hospital.  Truly 
both  these  young  men  were  heroes. 

Private  Charles  W.  Stuart  was  killed  in  the  first 
biittle  in  which  the  Fifty-third  engaged, — that  of 
Fort  Bisland. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  Mr.  Josiah  Spaulding,  of  this 
town,  made  a  journey  to  Louisiana  to  procure  the 
remains  of  these  four  men,  was  successful  and  soon 
returned  with  them  in  charge.  The  funeral  occurred 
April  6,  1804,  and  the  services  were  conducted  by  the 
various  clergymen  of  the  town.  Rev.  Alfred  Emerson 


preaching  the  sennon.  A  hymn,  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Mason,  concluded  the 
services.  Then,  with  martial  solemnity,  they  were 
borne  to  the  city  of  the  dead  "  over  the  river,"  and 
laid  to  rest  in  their  soldier  graves. 

Of  the  seventh  ami  la.st  soldier's  funeral  in  Fitch- 
burg mention  has  alrcaily  been  made  in  the  opening 
section  of  our  war  history.  It  was  that  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  George  E.  Marshall,  of  the  Fortieth  Regi- 
ment, and  occurred  April  19,  18()0.  The  services 
were  held  in  the  town-hall,  which  was  most  beauti- 
fully and  artistically  decorated,  and  there  was  a  large 
concourse  of  citizens  and  organizations,  both  military 
and  civic.  Ex-tiovernor  John  A.  Andrew,  (tovernor 
Alexander  H.  Bullock  and  his  staff  and  other  offi- 
cials and  several  members  of  the  Legislature  occu- 
pied seats  on  the  platform. 

The  exercises  opened  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Jlrs.  Mason  ;  Rev.  Henry 
L.  Jones,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  delivered  the 
funeral  oration,  and  a  brief  but  elo<iuent  address  was 
made  by  Governor  Bullock.  The  remains  were  es- 
corted to  the  receiving  tomb,  where  the  casket  was 
deposited,  after  which  the  customary  salute  was  fired. 
In  a  grave  on  the  hillside  now  repose  the  remains  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  JIarshall  beside  those  of  his 
brother.  Sergeant  Marshall ;  and  the  aged  father  still 
lives  to  tenderly  care  for  and  keep  green  the  graves  of 
his  two  noble  sons  who  died  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Union. 

The  writer  painfully  realizes  that  the  story  of 
Fitchburg's  part  in  the  Civil  War  has  not  been  half 
told  in  the  few  preceding  pages.  Only  the  briefest 
outline  has  been  given.  Those  terrible  years  were 
filled  with  private  suflerings,  anguish,  heart-rendings 
and  sacrifices,  a  record  of  which  has  been  preserved 
only  in  the  Book  of  Life  ami  the  hearts  of  the  suf- 
ferers; no  manuscript  or  printed  ])age  ever  has  por- 
trayed them,  or  ever  will,  in  their  real  significance. 

The  writer  tVels  that  this  sketch  of  the  war,  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  ought  not  to  be  concluded  without  at  least 
a  brief  mention  of  those  of  our  citizens  who  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  systematic  inhumanity  of  rebel  prisons. 
.\s  far  as  is  known,  there  were  seven  of  these  unfortu- 
nates from  Fitchburg,  as  follows:  John  H.  Prichard, 
died  in  the  horrible  prison-pen  at  Andersonville, 
January  18,  181)5. 

Charles  E.  Goodrich,  who  was  only  sixteen  years 
old  when  he  enlisted  as  a  drummer-boy  in  the  Twenty- 
first,  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderne.-w  and 
sent  to  Andersonville,  where  be  was  kept  four  months, 
until  his  robust  frame  w.asted  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its 
former  self,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  foul  prison  at 
Florence,  S.  C,  where  he  died  in  October,  1864. 

William  T.  Peabody  and  Henry  K.  Hill  were  both 
captured  at  the  Wilderness,  and  sent  to  prison.  The 
former  died  at  Andersonville,  September  1,  1804,  and 
the  latter  at  Florence,  but  the  date  is  unknown. 

George  P.  Cotting  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  attack 
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made  by  the  rebels,  May  16,  1864,  on  the  Twenty-fifth 
Regiment  while  moving  towards  Richmond.  He  was 
sent  to  Andersonville,  where  he  wasted  away.  He 
was  finally  exchanged,  but  was  too  much  weakened 
to  go  further  than  Annapolis,  where  he  died  in  the 
hospital. 

William  H.  Hayden  was  in  the  navy,  and  was  on 
the  gun-boat  "Granite  City  "  when  it  was  captured. 
May  8,  1864,  while  cruising  up  one  of  the  bayous  of 
Texas.  He  was  taken  to  Galveston  and  died  in  a  so- 
called  "hospital"  there,  on  September  16,  1864. 

Cyrus  Putnam  was  captured  at  Drury's  Bluff  in  the 
same  engagement  in  which  Cotting  was  taken  pris- 
oner. He  was  sent  to  Richmond,  where  the  wound 
he  had  received,  just  previous  to  his  capture,  was 
neglected,  and  he  died  there  after  a  lingering  illness 
— how  long  we  know  not — a  victim  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man. 

Ashort  account  of  the  beautiful  and  costly  memorial 
which  Fitchburg  erected  in  honor  and  commemora- 
tion of  her  fallen  heroes  seems  to  be  a  fitting  termina- 
tion to  our  record  of  the  war.  We  will  therefore  con- 
clude this  section  with  a  condensed  history  of  the 
inception,  construction  and  dedication  of 

The  Soldiers'  Monument. — Soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war  the  question  of  building  either  a  soldiers' 
monument  or  a  memorial  hall  began  to  be  agitated. 

April  9,  1866,  the  town  voted  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  "to  report  the  names 
of  seven  to  constitute  a  committee  on  the  subject  of 
erecting  a  monument,  as  a  sacred  memorial  to  our 
citizens  who  fell  in  their  country's  service,  during  the 
late  rebellion."  The  chair  appointed  as  this  commit- 
tee Messrs.  L.  H.  Bradford,  Ebenezer  Torrey,  William 
H.  Vose,  Amasa  Norcross  and  George  F.  Fay,  who 
presented  the  names  of  Alvah  Crocker,  George  E. 
Towne,  Eugene  T.  Miles,  Lewis  H.  Bradford,  Alpheus 
P.  Kimball,  Stephen  Shepley  and  Henry  A.  Willis, 
and  these  seven  gentlemen  were  duly  constituted  the 
Soldiers'  Monument  Committee,  which  was  subse- 
quently organized  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  Crocker  as 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Bradford,  secretary. 

April  8,  1867,  Mr.  Towne  made  a  verbal  report  for 
this  committee  and  asked  for  further  time,  which  was 
granted.  It  was  also  voted  to  add  to  the  committee 
General  John  W.  Kimball,  Colonel  Theodore  S.  Fos- 
ter and  Walter  A.  Eames. 

April  13,  1868,  Mr.  Shepley  made  an  able  and  elo- 
qnent  report  for  the  committee  and  the  town  voted 
that  "  the  Soldiers'  Monument  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  purchase  the  two  lots  of  land  situated  upon 
Main  Street,  owned  by  William  W.  Comee  and  Isaac 
Hartwell,  and  erect  thereon  a  Soldiers'  Monument 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
whenever  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  same  shall 
have  been  raised  by  private  subscription." 

On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  it  was  voted  to  in- 
struct the  committee  to  buy  these  two  estates  for  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  to  rent  the  buildings  and  estates 


and  sell  the  buildings  as  soon  as  the  construction  of 
the  monument  required  it.  These  two  estates  were 
accordingly  purchased  for  the  sum  named,  and  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  Committee, 
who  rented  them  for  some  years. 

April  12,  1869,  Mr.  Crocker  made  a  report  on  the 
soldiers'  monument,  which  was  accepted  and  placed 
on  file.  It  was  then  voted  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
forty  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  a  monu- 
ment, ten  thousand  dollars  of  which  was  to  be  raised 
by  taxation  the  current  year.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting,  May  3,  1869,  this  vote  was  rescinded  in  order 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  erecting  a  memorial 
hall  instead  of  a  monument.  A  committee  of  nine, 
consisting  of  Frederick  F.  Woodward,  Alvin  A. 
Simonds,  David  H.  Merriam,  Gardner  S.  Burbank, 
Jabez  Fisher,  George  Robbins,  Edwin  P.  Monroe, 
Hale  W.  Page  and  Edwin  Upton,  was  appointed 
"  to  prepare  and  present  plans  and  specifications, 
together  with  the  estimated  cost  of  a  Memorial  hall 
and  report  at  a  future  meeting."  The  original  com- 
mittee was  not,  by  this  action  of  the  town,  discharged 
or  relieved  of  its  trust,  but,  the  appropriation  having 
been  withdrawn,  it  was  decided  best  for  the  Monu- 
ment Committee  not  to  proceed  further  until  the 
Memorial  Hall  Committee  had  rendered  a  report. 
The  investigations  of  this  committee  did  not  appear 
to  be  favorable  to  the  Memorial  Hal)  project.  A 
verbal  report  was  made  on  the  matter,  April  IJ,  1870, 
by  David  H.  Merriam,  which  report  was  accepted 
and  the  committee  discharged. 

Meanwhile,  in  September,  1869,  Ebenezer  Torrey, 
town  treasurer,  was  in>tructed  to  give  a  deed  of  right 
of  passway  over  the  Comee  and  Hartwell  estates  to 
the  county  of  Worcester,  on  condition  that  the  County 
Court-house  be  erected  in  the  rear  of  these  estates 
and  front  towards  Main  Street,  "said  right  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  said  court-house  shall  remain  stand- 
ing, as  aforesaid."  The  right  was  duly  conveyed 
and  the  court-house  built  very  soon  after,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  therein. 

May  2,  1871,  the  town  authorized  the  Monument 
Committee  "  to  grade,  fence  and  otherwise  improve 
the  lot  in  font  of  the  courthouse." 

October  2,  1871,  Mr.  Crocker  made  a  report  to  the 
town,  and  presented  plans  and  designs  for  the  pro- 
posed monument,  all  of  which  was  accepted;  and  the 
Monument  Committee  was  instructed  "  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  carry  out  the  designs  and  plans  sub- 
mitted, at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $25,000."  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  instruction  the  committee  made 
the  following  contracts: 

November  15,  1871,  with  Samuel  A.  Wheeler  &  Son, 
of  Fitchburg,  for  the  construction  of  the  foundation  to 
receive  the  granite  superstructure  and  bronze  statues. 
April  1,  1872,  with  Martin  Milmore,  of  Boston,  who 
had  furnished  the  designs  accepted  by  the  town  the 
previous  autumn,  for  the  execution  of  the  bronze 
statues  and  tablets. 
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April  8,  1872,  with  Riinels  &  Davis,  of  Lowell,  to 

erect  the  superstructure  of  Concord  granite. 

Agreements  were  also  entered  into  by  the  commit- 
tee with  J.  L.  Roberts,  of  Boston,  to  furnish  and  erect 
a  substantial  iron  fence  around  the  enclosure,  and  with 
David  Damon  &  Co.,  of  Fitchburg,  to  execute  the 
granite  base  for  the  fence  and  the  steps  at  the  two 
entrances  to  the  park,  both  of  which  agreements  were 
fulfilled  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  artisans  and 
highly  .satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  citizens  that 
the  superstructure  should  be  made  of  granite  quarried 
from  old  RoUslone,  a  dear  and  familiar  object  to  the 
eye^  of  the  brave  boys  whose  death  the  monument  was 
to  commemorate ;  and  Ihe  members  of  the  Soldiers' 
Monument  Committee  felt  the  claims  of  Rollstone  as 
deeply  as  did  any  of  the  other  citizens.  Unfortunately, 
however,  at  that  stage  of  development  of  the  Roll- 
s'one  quarries,  the  granite  obtained  was  apt  to  contain 
here  and  there  iron  pyrites,  and  exposure  to  the 
weather  caused  staining  of  the  granite  in  spots  with 
iron.  No  contractor  was  willing  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  furnishing  Rollstone  granite  that  would  keep 
unblemished  by  iron  stains.  It  is  gratifying  to  state 
that  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  granite 
in  this  respect  since  then  ;  the  deeper  the  quarry- 
men  go,  the  cleaner  and  purer  does  the  granite  become. 
The  committee,  feeling  that  no  blemish  ought  to  mar 
their  costly  memorial,  decided,  much  against  their 
will  and  inclination,  that  Rollstone  granite  was  out  of 
the  question  as  a  material  out  of  which  to  construct 
the  superstructure,  and  fixed  upon  what  is  called 
"Concord"  granite,  as  the  stone  be^t  suited  to  the 
purpose. 

Beginning  with  1873,  the  city  government  replaced 
that  of  the  town,  and  on  January  28,  1873,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  City  Council  that  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment Committee,  appointed  by  the  town,  be  continued 
as  a  committee  of  the  City  Council  until  the  business 
for  which  il  was  appointed  was  completed. 

Meanwhile  the  work  on  the'various  contracts  was 
progressing,  and  on  June  2,  1873,  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment (Committee  deposited  within  the  die  of  the 
monument  a  box  containing  books,  papers  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  history  of  Fitchburg,  its  war 
history,  copies  of  deeds  and  contracts  relating  to  the 
monument,  newspapers,  fractional  currency  and  coin 
then  in  use,  etc.,  and  a  written  report,  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Monument  Committee  save  one 
or  two  who  were  absent  from  the  city,  of  the  action  of 
the  town  and  the  work  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  this  memorial. 

It  was  expected  that  the  dedication  would  take 
place  in  tHe  autumn  of  1873,  but  an  accident  occurred 
in  making  the  cast  of  the  central  bronze  figure, 
"  America,"  causing  a  necessary  delay  of  four  months. 

It  was  then  decided  that  June  17,  1874,  should  be 
the  day,  but  unavoidable  circumstances  necessitated  a 
further  postponement  of  one  week,  and  on   .Tune  24, 


1874,  the  dedicatory  exercises  were  held.  Klaborate 
preparations  were  made  for  this  event,  and  the  City 
l^'juncil  appropriated  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  occasion,  (len.  John  \V.  Kimball  was  ap- 
pointed chief  marshal,  and  authorized  to  select  mar- 
shals and  aids.  The  gentlemen  whom  he  appointed 
had  all  seen  service  in  the  war,  and  were  as  follows: 

Mar,kaU.—T.  S.  KtMt<-r.  colonel,  Jlsl  KcKlinenl  ;  1:<I»Id  IjiUm,  ool- 
ODol,  26tti  K«KiniouC;  C.  li.  Kiwa,  capUio.  '^th  lUf intent,  anj  lenior 
past  commander  of  I'ost  19,  G.  A.  R. ;  T.  L.  Uiirkcr.  colonel,  Srtlli  B»(ti- 
ment;  George  Jewell,  miOor,  51it  Keglment;  E.  A.  Drown,  major,  S3d 
Regiment ;  I.«vi  Lawrence,  capluin,  6;th  Regiment ;  G.  T.  Ilajrwan), 
captain,  4tb  Regiment  Heavy  Arlillerj'. 

Ault. — George  Lawrence,  lieutenant,  1f>t  Regiment ;  CbarIe«C.  Walk- 
er, private,  id  Regiment;  Eilwln  Newton,  private,  liilli  Ka-ginient; 
Albert  II.  Andrews,  mi^jor,  lOth  U.  S.  Infantry  ;  Riiiwll  O.  Houghton, 
captain,  26tb  Regiment. 

BuQler.—Eiivaini  R.  Cunipbvtl,  private,  1st  Vermont  Artillery. 

The  day  of  dedication  was  fine,  there  was  u  large 
attendance  of  citizens  from  neighboring  towns  and 
most  of  the  business  blocks  and  many  private  houses 
in  the  city  were  handsomely  decorated.  The  pro- 
cession, which  was  an  imposing  one,  was  made  up  of 
ten  divisions,  and  moved  promptly  at  eleven  o'clock  ; 
and  after  passing  through  the  principal  streets,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  carriages,  battery  and  fire 
apparatus,  massed  in  Monument  Si|uare. 

The  exercises  opened  with  the  hymn,  "Great  Je- 
hovah, turn  Thiueeje,"  which  was  finely  rendered  by 
the  Choral  Union. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Grant  then  offered  prayer,  after 
which  Hon.  Alvab  Crocker  made  a  brief  addre.-s  of 
welcome,  from  which  is  taken  the  following  extract  ; 

My  friends,  I  do  not  claim  tbat  FItcbburg,  in  character,  tone  and 
spirit,  is  above  our  sister  towns  and  municiptillties,  but  I  do  claim  with 
a  population  of  SUIKJ  wuls.  Including  2<hJU  able.bwlicd  men,  fiirnisbing 
eight  coropaniefl  and  a  balance  in  isolated  Individual  cases  Biifflcient  to 
make  a  regiment  of  KXIO  men,  that  there  was  Ihe  same  spirit  as  In  th* 
Rnvolutiouary  War  wlien  she  furnished  the  germ  (in  her  letters  to  Bo*. 
ton)  of  the  Immortal  Doclamtion  of  Independence,  tbat  IJancroft  alludes 
to,  and  can  be  read  by  any  one,  as  when  .her  old  Iron  cannon,  on  tht 
lath  of  April.  IT'fi,  boomed  the  call  to  her  minute-men  ;  Ihe  same  spirll 
as  when  Ctept.  Bridge,  with  flfly  men,  before  the  metal  was  cold,  was  on 
his  way,  or  "  line  of  marcb,"  to  Concord  and  [<exington,  and  was  at  Pit- 
cairn's  heels  before  he  got  Into  Uoslon. 

The  report  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  Committee 
was  then  read  by  Capt.  Eugene  T.  Miles.  At  the 
close  of  the  report  Capt.  Miles  presented  the  Soldiers' 
Monument  to  the  city  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  Miiyor  attd  OenUtmm  of  Uw  Vilif  (X»itu-it:  Trusting  Implicitly  in 
your  pAlriotisui,  in  your  sympathy  with  the  bervaved  ones  who  to-day 
mourn  the  loss  of  dear  ones  who  fell  la  the  bloody  conflict  to  sustain 
our  liliertics.  In  your  true  lovo  of  country,  in  your  integrity  as  muold- 
pal  officers,  nothing  now  remains  but  to  commit  to  your  care  and  keep- 
ing, and  through  you  to  the  people  of  our  young  city,  this  beautiful 
structure — the  Soldiers*  Monument — together  with  so  mnch  of  Its  sur- 
ruundinge'asare  completed. 

In  the  interests  of  those  for  whom  they  wers  ersctod.  car*  for  there 
kindly,  with  Adelity  and  tenderly  : 

"For  there  are  deeds  wlilcb  should  not  pass  away. 
And  names  that  must  not  wither." 

At  this  time  the  monuinent  was  unveiled,  salutes 
fired  and  patriotic  music  played  by  the  eight  banda 
present. 

Hon.  Amaaa  Xorcross,  miyor,  then  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  and  eloqumt  remarks,  accepte<l  the  Soldiers' 
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Monument  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Fitchburg. 

A  poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Herbert  Ingalls, 
Esq.,  was  then  read  by  Eli  A.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  poem,  Hon. 
Alvah  Crocker  introduced  Major-General  Nathaniel 
P.  Banks,  the  orator  of  the  day,  who  delivered  a 
stirring  and  eloquent  address;  and  at  its  close  Gen- 
eral Kimball  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform  and 
called  for  three  army  cheers  for  General  Banks, 
which  were  given  with  a  will.  General  Banks 
stepped  forward,  bowed  and  said:  "Comrades,  from 
my  heart  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  remembrance." 

Thus  ivas  our  memorial  to  the  fallen  Fitchburg 
s(jldiera  dedicated ;  and  since  that  day  its  stately, 
symmetrical  and  ornate  form  has  been  to  the  citizens 
of  this  place  a  sacred  object,  and  well  worthy  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  it  and  the  beautiful  park 
whose  centre  it  occupies. 

We  will  close  with  a  statement,  in  round  numbers, 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  monument  and  park  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  monument.  The  statement 
in  regard  to  the  cost  is  taken  from  the  report  read  at 
the  dedication  : 

"Cost  of  lot,  $40,000;  granite  base  for  fence, 
$3600  ;  iron  fence,  $3000  ;  foundation  for  monument, 
$2000;  granite  superstructure,  $9000  ;  bronze  statues 
and  tablets,  $15,400 ;  which,  with  the  grading  and 
miscellaneous  expenditures,  will  make  the  total  coat 
at  least  $75,000." 

About  ten  thousand  dollars  were  received  for  rent 
of  the  estates  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  buildings 
thereon  and  from  the  sale  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
net  cost,  without  interest,  was  found  to  be  $66,- 
699.23. 

The  monument  itself  rests  upon  tiers  of  solid  ma- 
sonry, so  graduated  as  to  form  three  broad  steps  on 
all  sides  of  it.  From  this  base  rises  the  massive 
square  shaft,  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  to  a 
height  of  some  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
park.  A  large  granite  cap  crowns  the  top  of  the 
shaft  and  bears  the  colossal  bronze  statue  "  America," 
holding  in  each  hand  a  myrtle  wreath,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  crowning  the  two  large  bronze  statues  on  either 
side  and  below  her.  These  two  statues  represent  a 
soldier  and  .sailor,  respectively,  and  are  placed  on 
pedestals  forming,  on  either  side,  a  portion  of  the 
granite  superstructure,  their  top  being  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  park.  Though,  these  magnifi- 
cant  bronze  statues  were  designed  by  Mr.  Milmore,  it 
is  but  just  to  state  that  they  were  made  by  the  Ames 
Manufacturing  Company,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  M.  H.  Mossman. 

Into  each  side  of  the  monument,  just  below  the 
cap-stone,  is  let  a  large  bronze  tablet.  The  tablet, 
looking  toward  Main  Street,  bears  upon  it  an  inscrip- 
tion proclaiming  that  the  monument  is  Fitchburg's 
tribute,  not  only  to  her  brave  sons  who  fell  in  battle. 


but  also  to  those  who  went  forth  and  fought  nobly  for 
the  "just  cause,"  and  were  spared  lo  return  once 
more  to  the  home  of  their  youth.  The  tablets  on  the 
other  three  sides  of  the  shaft  are  inscribed  with  the 
namesofonehundred  and  thirty -five  men  who  perished 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  whom  Fitchburg 
claims  as  belonging  to  her  "  Roll  of  Honor.''  The 
four  tablets  were  made  by  Samuel  Hooper  &  Co.,  and 
are  finely  executed. 

A  suflicient  description  of  Monument  Park  was 
given  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  history,  and  need 
not  be  repeated. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

FirCHBVRG—iConiinued.) 

ECCI.ESIASTIC.\I,  HISTORY. 

The  history  of  the  beginning,  growth  and  progress 
of  religious  life  and  organizations  in  a  town  like 
Fitchburg  would  easily  make  a  volume  of  itself;  and 
this  fact  may  be  realized  more  fully  when  we  say 
tliat  from  1786  to  1823  the  town  was  almost  all  the 
time  in  a  ferment  concerning  religious  and  church 
matters. 

During  the  first  forty  years  of  Fitchburg's  exist- 
ence church  and  town  affairs  were  almost  inextricably 
blended.  All  church  business  was  settled  in  town- 
meeting,  and,  very  naturally,  controversy  arose 
between  people  in  different  sections  of  the  town  ;  and 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  doc- 
trinal disputes  were  carried  on  with  considerable 
bitterness. 

We  have  already  spoken,  in  the  section  on  the 
early  history  of  the  tow;:,  about  the  "  six  Sabbath 
days'  preaching,"  by  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  in  the 
Samuel  Hunt  tavern,  during  the  winter  of  1764-<i5, 
and  of  the  building  of  the  first  meeting-house. 

November  21,  1765,*the  town  voted  "  not  to  have 
preaching  this  winter." 

September  22, 1766,  voted  to  have  preaching  during 
the  coming  winter,  and  appropriated  £40  for  that 
purpose,  and  chose  Amos  Kimt>all,  Elisha  FuUum 
and  Jonathan  Wood  "for  to  git  a  minister  to 
preach  ; "  also  voted  "  to  have  Mr.  Petter  Whitney, 
Mr.  Angier,  Mr.  Payson,  if  they  will  come  and  preach 
with  us." 

Rev.  Samuel  Angier  preached  for  them  that  winter 
and  was  so  well  liked  that  the  people  gave  him  an 
invitation  to  become  their  permanent  pastor;  but  Mr. 
Angier  declined  the  call,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on 
account  of  some  difiiculty  arising  between  him  and 
Deacon  Kimball.  It  appears  from  the  records  that 
the  deacon  boarded  the  minister,  for  the  town  voted, 
March  2, 1767,  "  to  allow  Deacon  Kimball  six  shillings 
per  week  for  boarding  the  minister  till  the  time 
agreed  upon  is  expired  for  Mr.  Angier  to  preach." 
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May  Iltli  the  town  voted  to  appoint  Thursday, 
May  21,  1707,  as  "  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  order 
to  ask  divine  assistance  in  giving  some  Gentleman  a 
call  to  settle  in  the  Gospel  ministry  in  this  town." 

During  that  summer  Rev.  .lohn  I'ayson,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  ia  1704,  son  of  Kev.  Phillips  Piiyson,  of 
Chelsea,  and  a  brother  of  the  young  and  much- 
lamented  minister  of  Lunenburg,  Samuel  Payson, 
who  died  in  1703,  preached  for  the  people  of  Fitch- 
burg.  He  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  September  24, 
1707,  the  town  voted  to  give  him  a  call,  and  ottered 
him  the  same  terms  of  settlement  and  salary  as  had 
been  proposed  to  Mr.  Angier  a  few  months  before, 
viz.  £133  1.3«.  ill.,  as  a  settlement,  oiie-hulf  to  be  paid 
one  year  after  ordination,  and  the  balance  two  years 
after,  and  an  annual  salary  of  £00,  "  until  there 
shall  be  sixty  families  settled  in  town,  after  that  to 
pay  him  annually  £60  13«.  4(1."  Two  months  later, 
November  23d,  the  town  voted  to  find  and  provide 
fur  him  thirty  cords  of  wood  annually.  On  this  date 
\le\-,  Mr.  Payson  gave  his  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and 
Hccepted  the  town's  call  to  settle  on  the  terms  proposed. 

The  First  Church  in  Fitchburg  was  forme<l  January 
7,  170S,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  Rev.  John 
Payson  was  ordained  its  pastor,  and  his  pastoral  re- 
lations with  the  town  continued  until  May  2,  1794. 
liy  vote  of  the  town  the  two  churches  in  Lancaster,  the 
church  in  Lunenburg,  the  First  Church  in  Leomin- 
ster and  the  two  churches  in  Westminster  and  Shirley 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  ordination. 

For  the  ne.\t  few  years  matters  ecclesiastical  ran 
along  very  smoothly  and  nothing  worth  recording  oc- 
curred till  the  "  hard  times  "  and  depreciation  of  the 
currency  came  in  1777.  During  the  three  years 
1778-80,  it  was  hard  work  to  pay  Mr.  Payson's  salary 
and  the  poor  man  came  near  starving  to  death.  The 
town,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to  come  to  absolute 
want,  and  March  30,  1778,  voted  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  four  to  circulate  a  subscription  paper  among 
the  inhabitants  to  give  them  a  chance  "  to  subscribe 
some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  anything  they  please 
to  subscribe  for  Mr.  Payson's  support."  Two  weeks 
later,  April  13th,  the  records  state  that  this  committee 
reported  to  the  town  and  presented  the  paper  to  Mr. 
Payson.  "which  was  kindly  accepted  by  Mr.  Payson 
and  said  he  was  well  suislied  with  what  the  town  had 
done,  until  September  next,  which  will  be  one  year 
from  the  time  the  subscription  paper  was  dated." 

In  October,  1778,  he  received  one  thousand  dollars 
Continental  currency,  and  the  next  month  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  dollars  more  (equivalent,  in  all,  to 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars),  as  his 
salary. 

In  September,  1779,  the  town  voted  him  £1479  16». 
as  his  salary  for  the  ensuing  year  and  t<i  make  up  the 
depreciation  for  the  last  year. 

May  23,  1780,  the  town  voted  ''to  pay  Mr.  Payson 
£3320  4s.  to  make  his  salary  good  since  said  salary 
was  granted." 


October  9,  1780,  it  wa«  voted  to  raise  one  hundred 
pounds,  "hard  money,"  "to  pay  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pitvson 
his  salary  the  year  ensuing,  to  be  paid  in  hard  niuney 
or  produce,  that  is,  wheat  at  9«.  per  bushel ;  rye  at 
6«.  per  bushel;  Indian  corn  at  4<.  per  bushel  ;  labor 
in  the  summer,  4j.  per  day;  flax,  1*.  per  puuml  ; 
sheep's  wool,  2».  per  pound  ;  pork,  i'>d.  per  pounii ; 
beef,  3(/.  half  penny  per  pound,  and  other  produce  in 
proportion." 

The  same  vote  was  passed  in  1781  and  1782;  and 
during  the  remaining  years  of  Mr.  Payson's  pastorate 
the  annual  salary  voted  him  was  £00  13k.  4(/. 

Nothing  worth  noting  occurred  in  church  aflairs 
until  the  famous  "  meeting-house  controversy  "  began. 
We  have  previously  recorded  the  two  futile  attempts 
made  by  the  people  living  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  in  1785,  to  be  set  otf  from  the  town  of  Fitch- 
burg.   These  attempts,  however,  were  but  a  skirmi.sh. 

The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  real  contest  was 
September  12,  1780,  when  the  town  voted  "to  build  a 
new  meeting-house  in  the  center  of  the  town,  or  the 
nearest  convenient  place  to  the  center."  To  fix  Ufwn 
this  much-desired  "center"  took  over  nine  long 
years,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people  during 
the  whole  or  some  portion,  of  ninety-nine  town-meet- 
ings. We  propose  to  give  here  only  a  history  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  the  people  in  this  matter. 

For  the  next  two  years  no  public  action  was  taken 
in  regard  to  the  new  meeting-house,  partly  because 
the  people  became  involved  In  a  side  is-ue  concerning 
the  manner  of  singing  in  church.  The  custom  was 
for  the  minister  to  read  the  psalm  or  hymn,  then  the 
oldest  deacon  present  would  read  the  first  line,  which 
the  congregation  would  then  sing,  and  «o  on  to  the 
end,  each  line  being  read  and  sung  separately.  In 
the  winter  of  1780-87  an  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce something  similar  to  our  present  mode  of  singing, 
together  with  some  new  tunes.  The  veteran  singeri 
did  not  approve  of  these  innovations,  and  many 
characterized  them  as  irreligious  and  unscriptural. 
Quite  a  dispute  occurred  in  which  the  whole  town 
became  interested,  and  in  May,  1787,  there  was  an 
article  in  the  town-meeting  warrant  as  follows:  "  To 
see  if  the  town  will  vote  to  come  into  any  general  rule 
in  regard  to  carrying  on  the  singing  part  of  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God,  and  whether  thesingers  shall  sing 
a  part  of  the  time  without  reading,  and  how  the 
psalm  shall  be  read,  whether  by  line  or  verse,  or  act 
any  thing  thereon."  A  committee  was  chosen  to 
consider  the  matter  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  this  committee 
rendered  at  a  town-meeting  soon  afterward  it  wag 
voted  "  to  sing  five  times  in  the  worshipping  on  the 
Lord's  day,  in  the  following  manner, — the  first  .ring- 
ing before  prayer,  without  reading ;  after  prayer, 
with  reading  line  by  line,  and  set  such  tunes  as  the 
Congregation  can  in  general  sing:  first  in  the  after- 
noon, before  prayer,  without  reading  ;  after  prayer, 
with  reading  ;   after  ^ermon,  without  reading."     This 
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was  a  compromise  which  suited  both  parties,  and  the 
innovators  hud  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  three  out 
of  five  of  their  points. 

During  these  two  years  considerable  private  con- 
troversy was  going  on  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
new  meeting-house.  Meanwhile  Jedediah  Cooper 
and  Jacob  Upton,  the  two  tavern-keepers  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town,  despairing  of  getting  any 
satisfaction  out  of  the  town,  determined,  together 
with  some  of  their  neighbors,  to  have  a  meeting-house 
among  themselves  at  any  rate.  They  accordingly 
erected  a  frame,  which  was  covered  after  a  time,  and 
used  occasionally  for  worship.  It  was  just  within 
the  limits  of  the  town,  and  was  a  desolate  looking 
building.  The  proprietors  did  not  take  much  care  of 
it  and  its  shabby  and  dilapidated  appearance  earned 
for  it  the  name  of  "  the  Lord's  Barn.''  It  was  sold 
and  taken  down  about  1S2.5,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  (about  thirty-six  dollars)  were  divided  among  the 
proprietors. 

September  9,  1788,  the  subject  was  again  brought 
before  the  town  by  means  of  an  article  in  the  war- 
rant,— "  To  see  if  the  town  will  erect  a  meeting- 
house in  the  center  of  the  town,  or  receive  any  part 
of  Westminster  that  shall  be  willing  to  join  with  us, 
and  then  erect  a  meeting-house  in  the  nearest  conve- 
nient place  to  the  center." 

This  article  was  inserted  by  the  people  of  the  west 
and  no  action  was  taken  on  it  at  this  meeting;  but 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  September  2.3d,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Moses  Hale,  Daniel  Putnam,  Jacob 
Upton,  Asa  Perry  and  Oliver  Stickney,  was  chosen 
"to  examine  and  find  out  a  place  to  erect  a  meeting- 
house in  the  most  convenient  place  to  accommodate 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Fitchburg."  The  re- 
sult of  the  investigation  of  these  five  gentlemen  was 
that  two  of  them  found  "the  most  convenient  place" 
to  be  in  the  west,  two  in  the  east,  while  the  remain- 
ing one  was  upon  the  fence.  Their  report  was  ren- 
dered to  the  town  October  2d,  and  was  rejected  as 
soon  as  given,  and  the  gentlemen  were  promptly  dis- 
charged from  further  service  in  that  direction.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  a  motion  was  made  to  place  the 
new  house  on  the  site  of  the  old  one;  this  was  forth- 
with negatived.  Then,  "  after  some  consideration  on 
the  matter,"  as  the  records  state,  it  was  voted  "  to 
erect  the  new  meeting-house  in  the  nearest  con- 
venient place  to  the  center."  Such  brilliant  progress 
must  have  astonished  the  people,  for  a  few  minutes 
later  it  was  voted  "  to  reconsider  all  votes  hitherto 
passed  relating  to  this  matter,"  after  which  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  parties 
proceeded  to  business.  The  first  thing  done  was  to 
vote  "not  to  erect  the  meeting-house  where  it  now 
stands."  It  was  then  moved  to  place  it  "  on  the  hill 
near  Phineas  Sawyer's  house,  on  the  land  belonging 
to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Ezra  Upton." 

This  location  was  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town, 


and  the  motion  to  place  the  house  thereon  was 
carried,  thirty-two  voting  in  favor  of  it  and  seventeen 
against.  Thus,  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  it 
was  decided  to  build  the  new  house  in  the  west,  and 
the  people  in  thatsection  were  greatly  rejoiced  thereat. 
A  committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of  Reuben 
Smith,  Asa  Perry,  Phineas  Sawyer,  Elijah  Carter 
and  Jacob  Upton,  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  part  of  the  town  of  this  action  and  consult  with 
them.  It  was  voted  that  this  committee  "  be  in- 
vested with  power  to  agree  with  the  owners  of  the 
new  frame  erecting  for  a  meeting-house  in  the  north- 
westerly part  of  the  town,  if  that  appears  cheapest 
for  the  town, — otherways  be  invested  with  power  to 
provide  materials  and  timber  for  building  a  new 
meeting-house  in  the  prudentest  manner  for  said 
town,  on  said  plat  of  ground."  This  committee  was 
directed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

This  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  east,  and  the  people  of 
that  section,  resolved  on  retaliation,  called  a  town- 
meeting  October  21st,  "To  see  if  the  town  will  com- 
ply with  a  request  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Fitchburg,  to  grant  that  they,  together 
with  their  respective  estates  and  interests,  may  be  set 
otr  from  Fitchburg  and  annexed  to  Lunenburg." 
This  was  one  alternative  proposed  by  the  east.  The 
other  was  that  the  town  allow  the  petitioners  the  old 
meeting-hou.se,  with  Mr.  Payson  as  their  pastor,  and 
let  them  be  incorporated  as  a  "poll  parish."  It  was 
voted  "to  give  those  petitioners  that  called  the  meet- 
ing leave  to  withdraw." 

The  honest  people,  who,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
reconciliation,  had  favored  the  west  at  the  meeting 
October  2d,  were  now  very  much  alarmed.  Holding 
the  "balance  of  power"  as  they  did,  they  were  in 
rather  an  awkward  predicament.  If  they  favored,  the 
east,  the  west  threatened  to  form  a  new  parish  ;  if 
they  favored  the  west,  the  east  evinced  strong  symp- 
toms of  either  forming  a  new  parish,  or  returning  to 
the  parent  town  of  Lunenburg. 

Meanwhile,  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  town  October  2d,  undaunted  by  this 
blast  from  the  east,  were  prosecuting  their  labors  with 
great  zeal  and  confidence.  They  had  bargained  for 
the  new  frame  belonging  to  Jacob  Upton  and  others, 
prepared  a  site  for  the  new  house  on  the  land  of  Ezra 
Upton's  heirs  and  done  sundry  other  wise  things. 

November  17,  1788,  a  town-meeting  was  held  to  hear 
their  report,  which  was  duly  submitted,  whereupon  it 
was  voted  not  to  accept  the  report,  and  insult  was 
added  to  injury  by  summarily  discharging  the  com- 
mittee from  further  service.  This  was  done  by  the 
peacemakers,  who  were  at  their  wits'  ends,  and  this 
time  threw  their  influence  into  the  eastern  scale.  At 
this  meeting  a  committee  was  chosen  "to  find  the 
center  of  the  town." 

December  18, 1788,  this  committee  reported  in  town- 
meeting  that  the  centre  of  the  township  had  been 
found,  after  a  careful  survey,  to  be  on  the  land  of  one 
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Thomas  Boynton,  about  five  hundred  feet  north  of 
the  pound.  This  report  was  accepted,  and  Thomas 
Covvdin,  Phincas  Hartwell,  Oliver  Stickncy,  Daniel 
Putnam  and  Paul  Wethcrbee  werecho?en  a  committee 
to  bargain  for  a  s-ite  in  that  locality.  This  committee 
bought  of  Mr.  Boynton  Iwenty-two  and  a  half  acres  of 
land,  a  little  south  of  the  pound,  paying  therefor  two 
dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  per  acre,  and  the  town 
approved  this  action. 

This  location  did  not  fuit  the  people  in  the  west, 
and  they  forthwith  resorted  to  their  old  scheme  of 
forming  a  new  town,  and  called  two  meetings  for  that 
purpose,  thereby  frightening  the  conscientious  peace- 
makers nearly  out  of  their  wits.  The  petitioners, 
however,  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at  either 
meeting,  and  in  consequence  these  two  meetings  were 
uncommonly  peaceable.  The  petition  was  of  course 
dismissed  each  time.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  was 
but  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  the  west  to  keep 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  a  deep-laid  scheme 
which  they  proposed  soon  to  spring  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting public. 

November  2,  1789,  it  was  voted  "to  erect  a  new 
meeting-house  on  the  land  purchased  of  Thomas 
Boynton,"  and  a  committee  of  seven  was  chosen  to 
take  charge  of  the  matter.  Two  weeks  later  the  town 
voted  to  reconsider  all  votes  heretofore  passed  on  this 
subject ;  and  thus,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  the  town 
was  in  the  same  position  regarding  this  matter  as 
when  operations  were  first  entered  upon,  with  the 
e.tception  of  owning  twenty-two  and  a  half  acres  of 
real  estate.  The  reason  of  this  strange  action  was  the 
culmination  of  the  move  on  the  part  of  the  west, 
alluded  to  above.  The  people  in  that  region,  together 
with  the  inhabitants  of  adjoining  portions  of  Ashby, 
Ashburnham  and  Westminster,  had  presented  to  the 
General  Court  a  powerful  petition  for  an  act  of  incor- 
poration into  a  town. 

This  petition  Mt  furth  id  glowing  colors  the  delightful  situation  of  tlio 
conlpinplated  town— bow  nature  liiul  lavislied  nil  her  skill  ui>on  it — how 
admimbly  adapted  for  a  township  by  itself  was  the  noble  swell  of  land — 
and  that  nothing  In  nature  or  in  art  could  exceed  the  grand  and  impos- 
ing spoclocle  of  a  meeting-house  towering  from  its  sunitnit,  while 
beneath  the  said  swell  was  n  region  of  low,  sunken  land,  which  almost 
cut  ofr  the  petitioners  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind. ^ 

This  meant  business,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Fitch- 
burg  and  the  three  adjoining  towns  not  included  in 
the  proposed  new  town  speedily  drew  up  u  spirited  re- 
monstrance, in  which  every  statement  of  the  peti- 
tioners was  denied,  and  the  whole  project  denounced 
as  visionary.  During  all  of  1790  the  attention  of 
both  parties  was  wholly  engrossed  with  this  matter, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  General  Court  refused  to 
incorporate  the  new  town. 

Both  parties  were  much  in  need  of  a  breathing 
spell  after  this  vigorous  contest,  and  it  was  not  until 
September  7,  1791,  that  the  battle  was  renewed.  On 
that  date  it  was  voted,  forty-one  to  twenty-three,  "  to 

'  Torrey's  "  History  of  Fitchburg  :"  Fitcbburg,  1836. 


erect  a  new  meeting-house  in  the  center  of  (he  town, 
or  in  the  nearest  convenientest  place  thereto."  This 
double-barrelled  siiperlativeness  is  proof  postivc  that 
the  spirit  of  the  people  was  in  no  wise  cast  down  by 
the  fruitless  struggle  of  the  past  five  years.  Though 
the  people  could  not  decide  upon  a  location,  they 
were  bound  to  have  plans  drawn  for  a  new  meeting- 
house at  all  odds,  and  at  this  meeting  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  plan  a  new  house.  October  lOlh,  thii 
committee  reported  to  the  town  "to  build  a  house 
sixty  by  forty-si.x  feet,  with  a  porch  at  each  end 
twelve  by  eleven  feet,  with  stairs  into  the  gallerie.*." 
There  were  to  be  forty-six  pews  on  tlie  ground  floor 
and  twenty-five  iu  the  galleries,  to  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders,  and  three  years  were  to  be  allowed 
for  the  completion  of  the  house.  This  report  was  ac- 
cepted November  14,  1791,  and  on  the  same  date  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  clear  a  spot  on  the  land 
purchased  of  Thomas  Boynton  and  build  the  house. 

For  as  long  a  period  as  six  weeks  thereafter  it 
really  looked  as  if  the  matter  was  settled  ;  but  cvcry- 
thingwas  completely  upset  December  27,  1791,  by  a 
vote  "  to  dismiss  the  committee  chosen  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house  from  further  service." 

Almost  three  years  then  elapsed  before  any  further 
action  was  taken  by  the  town  in  this  matter.  The 
people,  however,  showed  their  dogged  obstinacy  by 
refusing,  on  several  occasions, "  to  repair  the  meeting- 
house windows,  and  to  paint  the  outside  of  the  meet- 
ing-house." 

The  town  again  renewed  operations  September  3, 

1794,  by  voting  "to  erect  a  meeting-house  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  or  in  the  nearest  convenientest 
place  thereto,  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  there- 
of for  divine  worship."  Joseph  Stearns  and  David 
Kilburn,  of  Lunenburg,  and  Benjamin  Kimball,  of 
Harvard,  were  chosen  by  ballot  as  a  "committee  of 
three  di^-interestcd  persons  out  of  town  "  to  discover 
that  much-to-be-desired  spot,  "  the  nearest  conveni- 
entest place  to  the  center."    This  committee  found 

j  the  centre  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of 
the  pound,  and  decided  that  the  most  eligible  location 
for  the  house  was  about  half  a  mile  south  of  this 
point,  which   would  have  placed  it  not  far  from  the 

'  present  junction  of  Main  and  River  Streets.  Their 
report  was  rendered  to  the  town  October  21st,  and  re- 
jected, thirty -six  to  twenty-nine.     So  the  opinions  of 

i  interested  and  disinterested  personsseem  to  have  been 

I  considered  of  about  equal  value — as  good  for  nothing. 

A  month  later  a  motion  to  place  the  house  on  the 

site  selected  by  the  out-of-town  committee  was  de- 

I  feated,  forty-eight  to  forty-five.  A  committee  wns 
then  chosen  to  select  a  suitable  location,  and  Decem- 
ber 1, 1794,  reported  in  favor  of  "  setting  the  meeting- 
house near  the  high  bridge  under  the  hill  "  (the 
same  place  the  out-of-town  committee  selected). 
This  report  was  accepted,  strange  to  say,  sixty-one  to 
fortv-seven.     A   town-meeting  was  called  January  8, 

1795,  to  choose  a  committee  to   purchase  this  site; 
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but,  with  its  customary  obstinacy,  the  town  refused, 
at  this  meeting,  to  choose  such  a  committee,  and  so 
ended  the  project  of  building  the  liouse  there. 

January  26,  1795,  it  was  voted  "  to  erect  a  meeting- 
house on  the  town's  land  they  purchased  of  Thomas 
Boynton,  about  five  rods  southwest  from  a  large 
white  oak  tree,  and  to  pattern  it  after  the  Leominster 
meeting-house."  It  was  to  be  completed  by  De- 
cember 31,  179G. 

February  16,  1795,  it  was  voted  to  pattern  it  after 
the  Ashburnham  meeting-house.  "  I^ikewise  voted 
to  have  the  length  of  said  hou^^e  sixty-two  feet  by 
forty-eight  feet,  the  posts  to  said  house  to  be  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  length,  and  that  the  undertaker  to 
build  the  house  give  bonds,  with  good  bondsmen,  to 
fulfil  the  contract."  The  contract  was  given  to  John 
Putnam,  Jr.  At  subsequent  town-meetings  minor 
details  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  house 
were  settled. 

September  1,  1795,  a  committee  of  five  was  chosen 
"to  stake  out  and  oversee  the  clearing  and  levelling 
of  the  meeting-house  spot  for  the  underpinning  on 
the  town  land,"  and  also  "  that  the  Selectmen  lay 
out  a  four-rod  road  in  the  best  place  to  accommodate 
the  travel  to  the  new  meeting-house  spot." 

There  seemed  at  this  time  to  be  a  very  good  pros- 
pect of  building  the  new  house  on  the  town's  land; 
but  it  was  not  so  to  be,  for  October  19,  1795,  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  "  to  know  the  sense  of  the  town, 
whether  the  former  vote  in  placing  said  meeting- 
house should  be  altered."  After  considerable  discus- 
sion it  was  decided,  by  a  vote  of  forty-four  to  thirty, 
"  to  place  the  new  meeting-house  at  the  crotch  of  the 
roads,  near  Capt.  William  Brown's  house"  (where 
the  Upper  Common  now  is).  This  was  a  final  de- 
cision, though  why  it  should  have  been  is  rather 
difficult  to  see,  because  this  location  was  a  trifle  east 
of  the  town's  land.  It  was  intended  to  have  the 
house  face  directly  "  down  street,"  but  the  opposi- 
tion mustered  sufficient  strength  to  change  this  plan 
so  that  it  should  face  south  and  "stand  cprnerwise 
to  the  street." 

So  at  last  this  momentous  question  was  settled,  and 
early  in  the  summer  of  1796  occurred  the  raising. 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  this  important 
event.  May  9,  1796,  a  town-meeting  was  called  "to 
see  if  the  town  will  make  any  provision  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  Raisers  and  also  the  Spectators  that 
shall  attend  upon  the  raising  of  the  new  Meeting- 
house." This  was  a  most  amicable  meeting,  and  it 
was  unanimously  voted  "that  the  town  provide  one 
barrill  W.  I.  Rum  and  Loaf  Sugar  sufficient  to  make 
it  into  Toddy  for  refreshment  for  the  Raisers  and 
Spectators  that  shall  attend  the  raising  of  the  new 
Meeting-house."  A  committee  was  also  appointed, 
consisting  of  Deacon  Kendall  Boutelle,  Deacon  Eph- 
raim  Kimball,  Deacon  Daniel  Putnam,  Reuben  Smith, 
Joseph  Policy,  Dr.  Jonas  Marshall  and  Asa  Perry, 
"  to  deal  out  the  Liquor  to  the  Raisers  and  Spectators 


on  Raising  Day."  Any  one  would  suppose  that  a  bar- 
rel of  rum  ought  to  make  an  amount  of  "Toddy"  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  those  who  would  be 
present  at  the  raising;  but  the  people  were  bound  to 
have  a  rousing  time  after  waiting  so  long  for  it,  and 
to  prove  conclusively  to  the  country  round  about  that 
there  was  nothing  small  about  them ;  for,  before 
this  meeting  adjourned,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  com- 
mittee to  deal  out  the  Liquor  and  Sugar  sufficient  for 
the  Raisers  and  Spectators,  in  case  the  barrill  of  W.  I. 
Rum  and  Sugar  already  voted  should  be  insufficient, 
procure  more  and  bring  in  their  account  to  the  town 
for  allowance." 

This  was  the  only  meeting  held  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  house  during  the  ten  years,  where 
there  was  no  contention  or  exhibition  of  spleen.  For 
once  the  good  people  of  Fitchburg  were  all  of  the 
same  mind,  and  a  "barrill  of  W.  I.  Rum,"  which,  at 
the  present  time  causes  so  much  controversy,  in  the 
presumably  degenerate  days  of  1796,  acted  like  oil 
upon  the  troubled  waters. 

A  few  days  later  the  raising  came  off'  successfully, 

but  there  is  no  definite  statement  as  to  the  amount  of 

rum   and    sugar   consumed   thereat.     The   following 

copy  of  the  order  to  reimburse  Deacon  Boutelle  for 

the  refreshment  expenses  may,  however,  throw  some 

light  on  the  subject: 

FiTcHBURO,  May  y  12  :  1796. 

To  Ebenezer  Thurston  Town  treasurer  you  are  liereby  Directed  to  pay 
Den  Kendall  Boutwell  thirty  eight  Dollars  and  one  Cent  it  being  for 
providing  rum  and  shugar  for  the  Raising  of  the  new  Meeting  house  and 
this  with  his  Rec*  shall  be  your  discharge  for  the  above  sum. 

D      0  John  Tbubston       )  „  ,    . 

^      .  ^         -.^T  V  Selectmen. 

3S      1  Paul  Wetherbee   j 

On  the  back  of  this  order  is  written  the  receipt  and 
settlement  as  follows  : 

May  y»  12  :  1796  Eecd  a  Note  in  behalf  of  the  Town  of  fitchburg  of 
thirty  Eight  Dollers  and  one  Sent  in  full  of  the  within  order. 

Kendal  Boutell. 
April  10  :  1797  Order  Settled  with  the  Tre 


Such  is  the  historyof  probably  the  most  stubbornly 
fought  and  protracted  meeting-house  controversy  on 
record.  Zeal,  obstinacy  and  bitterness  on  the  part  of 
both  factions  characterized  the  contest  throughout, 
and  so  fierce  was  the  strife  that  the  people  of  neigh- 
boring towns  for  miles  around  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  in  large  numbers  to  attend  the  town-meetings 
held  in  Fitchburg  during  these  ten  years. 

The  edifice  was  dedicated  January  19,  1797,  Rev. 
Zabdiel  Adams,  of  Lunenburg,  preaching  the  sermon. 

The  controversy  produced  a  very  serious  eff'ect  upon 
the  town's  good  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Payson,  who, 
moreover,  was  much  troubled  by  the  inroads  made 
upon  his  flock  by  the  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Uni- 
versalista.  He  became  enfeebled  in  body  and  mind, 
but  continued  to  preach  most  of  the  time  until  the 
autumn  of  1793.  By  that  time  his  mental  infirmity 
had  increased  so  much  that  the  church  and  town 
united  to  call  a  council  to  consider  the  matter.  This 
council  met  about  the  middle  of  November,  1793,  but 
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was  uiiulile  to  settle  anything  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned.  j 

During  the  following  winter  and  spring  the  town 
hired  other  ministers  to  preach,  and  April  7,  17i)4,  all  . 
parties  agreed  to  reassemble  the  council  of  the  pre-  j 
vious  year  and  abide  by  whatever  decision  it  should 
arrive  at.      The  council  accordingly  met  .\pril  2iH\i, 
and  decreed  that  the  town  should  pay  Mr.  Payaon  a  | 
sum  eijuivalent  to  about  five  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
lars and  dismiss  him  from  the  pastorate.     This  propo- 
sition was  accepted  by  the  town  May  2, 1794,  and  Mr. 
Pay.son's  connection  with  the  town,  as  its  pastor,  was 
finally  dissolved. 

Mr.  I'ayson  continued  to  live  here  without  any  im- 
provement in  his  mental  condition,  and  on  May  28, 
1804,  while  visiting  at  tlie  house  of  his  brother-in-law 
in  Leominster,  committed  suicide.  lie  was  buried  in 
the  town  cemetery  in  Fitchburg,  where  the  tombstone 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  son  can  still  be  seen. 

The  two  councils  assembled  here  in  November, 
17;i3,  and  April,  17!>4,  were  provided  with  board  and 
liidging  at  the  o-Njicnse  of  the  town.  The  members 
thereof  were  cared  for  at  the  tavern  of  Mrs.  Cowdin, 
the  widow  of  Thomas  Cowdin.  The  bill  for  their  en- 
tertainment is  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  in  its  way  and 

is  as  follows : 

FiTciinrno,  Nor.  IIIU,  1794. 
The  Venerable  Councira  Bill. 

28iiie«ls  of  Tictualautl*.  ed S7  00 

17  (tiippcrs  at  If -  ^^ 

17  brfnkfosls  at  1» 2  8.T 

34dinner8Ht  1».  Od 8  50 

9  ailppere  at  1« 1  50 

2  brinkfasla  at  U 33 

10  1,«lglilg8  8t4<l 64 

Hurse  keeping 10  (10 

Liquor 7  M 

Tola!  Jll  03 

Rcc'd  Puy't  Hannah  Cowdin. 

For  about  a  year  after  Mr.  Payson's  dismissal  Rev. 
.Tohn  Kimball  preached  for  the  people.  The  church 
voted  to  give  him  a  call  and  November  21,  1794,  the 
town  concurred.  His  salary  was  fixed  at  £90  per 
year,  with  a  settlement  of  £200,  to  be  paid  as  follows  : 
£25  at  the  ordination,  £75  one  year  therefrom,  and 
£100  seven  years  after  ordination.  Mr.  Kimball  de- 
layed his  answer,  and  April  (>,  1795,  the  town  voted  to 
give  him  an  annual  salary  of  £112.  May  (i,  1795,  Mr. 
Kimball  declined  the  call. 

November  26,  1795,  the  town  voted  to  concur  with 
the  church  in  extending  to  Rev.  John  Miles  an  invi- 
tation to  become  their  pastor  at  a  salary  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year.     Mr.  Miles  declined. 

Various  ministers  then  preached  here,  among  them 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Noyes,  whom  the  church,  early  in 
1787,  voted  to  call.  The  town  was  notified  of  this 
action  at  a  meeting  April  3,  1797,  and  voted  not  to 
concur.  Then,  by  a  vote  of  forty-three  to  twenty- 
four,  the  town  signified  its  willingness  to  extend  a 
call  to  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester.  During  a  brief  ad- 
journment of  the  town-meeting,  the  church  met  and 


voted  to  call  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  agreeably  to  tbo 
preference  of  the  town  ;  and  the  town,  reastenibled 
after  the  adjournment,  then  voted  to  concur  with  the 
church.  The  title  of  tlie  church  to  precedence  in 
calling  the  jjiistor  was  thus  distinctly  recognized. 

Mr.  Worcester's  salary  was  fi.xcd  at  fi>ur  hundred 
dollars  per  year,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  his  sufi- 
plyofwood  from  about  twenty  acres  of  the  town's 
land.  June  20,  1797,  this  was  changed  by  voting  to 
deduct  twenty  pounds  from  his  annual  salary  (making 
it  $333.33),  and  give  him  a  "  settlement "  in  addition 
of  two  hundred  pounds  ($r>(iG.(J<)),  one-half  to  be  paid 
one  year  after  ordination,  and  the  remainder  two 
years  after,  with  interest.  Mr.  Worcester  accepted 
the  call  July  22,  1797,  and  the  last  Wednesday  of  the 
following  September  was  selected  as  the  day  for  his 
ordination,  and  on  that  day,  September  27th,  he  was 
duly  ordained,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Austin,  of  Worcester, 
preaching  the  sermon. 

In  the  month  of  October,  after  his  ordination,  Mr. 
Worcester  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Zervia 
Fox,  of  HoUis,  N.  H.,  which  was  Mr.  Worcester's  na- 
tive town.  He  then  "settled  down"  in  Fitchburg 
and  entered  with  zeal  on  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  for  a  time  everything  went  on  prosperously  ;  but 
new  beliefs  and  doctrines  were  fa.st  gaining  ground, 
which  led,  in  1801,  to  the  division  of  the  town  into 
three  societies  and  a  year  later  to  Mr.  Worcester's 
dismissal. 

In  March,  1798,  the  town  voted  that  "  the  Select- 
men try  and  see  what  market  tbey  can  make  of 
the  old  meeting-house."  June  21st,  following,  it  was 
voted  that  it  be  sold  at  public  auction,  the  ]iew-hold- 
ers  having  liberty  to  take  out  their  pews  before  the 
sale,  if  they  desired.  Benjamin  Fuller  bought  it  at 
the  auction  and  proposed  to  move  it  away,  but  Mrs. 
Cowdin,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Cowdin,  to  whom  the 
land,  on  which  the  house  was,  belonged,  threatened 
to  proceed  against  him  if  he  did  so.  September  17, 
1798,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  town,  and  it 
was  voted  "  to  give  up  Mr.  Fuller's  obligation  for  the 
old  meeting-house  and  give  him  three  dollars  for  his 
trouble.''  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  giving 
the  underpinning  to  Mrs.  Cowdin  and  selling  the 
house;  and  in  May,  1799,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
were  equally  divided  between  the  town,  the  pew- 
holders  and  Mrs.  Cowdin. 

At  this  time  considerable  attention  was  paid  in 
town-meeting  to  the  request  of  the  Methodlst.s  and 
Baptists  in  town  to  have  their  "  mini.<tertax  "  abated; 
and  a  little  later  the  town  actively  (>i>posed  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court  made  by  the  people  in  the 
northwest  part  of  Fitchburg  and  in  adjoining  parts  of 
Ashby,  Ashburnham  and  Westminster,  to  form  a 
"  pool  parish  "  among  themselves.  The  "Fitchburg 
Universal  Christian  Society"  had  been  formed  and 
rapidly  gained  power  in  town  affairs.  The  result  of 
all  this  dissension  was  that  in  1801  the  majority  of 
the   people   became  dissatisfied  with   Mr.   Worcester 
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and  the  town  was  divided  into  three  societies.  March 
2,  1801,  the  town  chose  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
assessors  to  proportion  the  number  of  Sundays  each 
society  should  use  the  meeting-house,  according  to 
the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  members  of  each. 
On  the  13th  of  April  following,  the  report  of  this 
committee  was  accepted,  giving  the  use  of  the  house 
as  follows  :  Society  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  (Uni- 
versal Christian  Society),  twenty-four  Sundays;  Rev. 
Mr.  Worcester's  society,  seventeen  Sundays ;  the 
society  in  the  west,  eight  Sundays;  and  the  remaining 
three  Sundays  in  the  year  were. apportioned  to  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists. 

One  week  previous  to  this,  April  6, 1801,  the  town  had 
voted  that  it  would  be  "for  their  peace  and  happiness  to 
dissolve  the  contract  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester 
as  their  minister,  agreeable  to  the  contract  made  with 
him  at  the  time  of  his  settlement."  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Worcester  and  inform  him 
of  this  vote  and  get  his  answer  in  regard  to  dissolving 
the  contract.  Mr.  Worcester,  after  conferring  with 
the  cliurch,  returned  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  he 
desired  to  dissolve  the  contract,  but  claiming  the 
right,  solely  lor  his  church  and  himself,  of  appointing 
a  council  of  five  churches  to  dismiss  him  in  regular 
ecclesiastical  form,  the  town  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
such  a  council.  The  town  accepted  this  proposal* 
The  council,  composed  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Gushing,  o 
Ashburnham,  Lee,  of  Royalston,  Payson,  of  Rindge 
N.  H.,  Austin,  of  Worcester,  and  Hill,  of  Mason,  N, 
H.,  and  eight  deleg.ites  from  their  churches,  convened 
June  22,  1801,  and  decided  that  it  would  be  best  for 
Mr.  Worcester  to  continue  in  his  pastorate.  This 
decision  was  formally  accepted  by  both  the  church 
and  the  town.  This  truce,  liowever,  did  not  last  long. 
Committees  of  conference  were  appointed,  ex  parte 
councils  held,  etc.,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
that  on  December  7,  1801,  the  town  declared  the  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Worcester  null  and  void,  raised  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  hire  preaching,  and  voted  "that  the  sexton  be  di- 
rected not  to  open  the  meeting-house  doors  upon  any 
occasion  unless  by  direction  of  the  Selectmen  or  the 
committee  to  hire  preaching." 

During  the  following  six  months  numerous  councils 
were  convened,  and  on  one  occa-ion  there  were  two 
councils  in  session  here  at  the  same  time.  Finally,  a 
mutual  council  was  agreed  to,  and  the  pastor  was 
regularly  dismissed,  September  8lh. 

Thus,  notwithatundiDS  the  votes  of  the  town,  dividing  the  bouse  of 
woraliip  between  different  societies,  with  the  reiterated  threats  of  the 
"Universnl  Cliriatiau  Society"  to  tnlto  possession  of  bis  pulpit  for  tlte 
number  of  Subbatlis  allowed  them  ;  and  notwithstiinding  the  vote  ex- 
plicitly declaring  *'tho  contract  fur  his  suiiport  dissolved,"  with  otiier 
measures  of  a  corresponding  character,  ho  retained  his  pnlpU  to  thit  laet^ 
ami  received  his  salary,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  settlement,  until, 
in  duo  order  and  form,  and  agreeably  to  his  own  wishes,  lie  ceiised  to  be 
the  pastor  of  the  church  and  the  minister  of  the  town  of  Fitchburglt 

i*'The  Life  and  Labors  of  Rer.  Samuel  Worcester,  D.D.,"  by  S.  M. 
Worcester,  D.D.  :  Boston,  1852. 


Rev.  Mr.  Worceiter  preached  his  "  Farewell  Ser- 
mon "  on  August  29,  1802,  on  which  occasion  a  very 
large  congregation  gathered  to  hear  him. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  protracted  con- 
troversy was  the  dissolution,  soon  after  Mr.  Worcester's 
dismissal,  of  the  parochial  powers  of  the  town.  Two 
societies  were  formed.  The  First  Parish  held  the 
church  property,  and  in  1804  Rev.  William  Bascom 
became  its  pastor.  In  the  same  year  the  other  society 
settled  Rev.  Titus  T.  Barton,  and  in  1805  built  a  small 
house  of  worship  on  the  corner  of  what  are  now 
known  as  Main  and  RoUstone  Streets.  Mr.  Barton 
was  dismissed  in  February,  1813,  whereupon  the  First 
Parish  made  overtures  for  a  re-uaion  of  the  two  socie- 
ties which  were  accepted  the  latter  part  of  that  year. 
About  that  time  Mr.  Bascom  requested  to  be  dismissed, 
which  request  was  granted. 

For  over  a  year  the  church  had  no  settled  pastor, 
but  in  August,  1815,  Rev.  William  Eaton  accepted  a 
call,  and  preached  until  June  30,  1823,  when  he  was 
dismissed  at  his  own  request.  A  considerable  minority 
did  not  agree  with  him  in  religious  opinions,  and 
October  31, 1823,  a  final  separation  of  the  two  societies 
occurred.  Tlie  majority  retained  the  church  prop- 
erty, and  its  organization  has  since  been  known  as 

The  First  Parish  (Unitarian). — Rev.  Calvin  Lin- 
coln, Jr.,  the  first  Unitarian  pastor  in  Fitchburg,  was 
ordained  June  30,  1824,  and  continued  as  pastor  until 
1855,  a  period  of  thirty-one  years.  From  1851  to 
1854  he  had  as  his  colleague  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins. 
Rev.  William  P.  Tilden  was  pastor  from  1855  to  1862 ; 
and  since  then  the  church  has  had  five  ministers,  the 
last  and  present  pastor  being  Rev.  William  H.  Pier- 
son,  who  was  installed  in  1881. 

This  society  used  the  house  dedicated  in  1797  as 
their  place  of  worship  for  about  forty  years.  In  the 
autumn  of  1836  this  house  was  removed,  and  the 
present  brick  church,  completed  in  1837,  was  erected 
on  nearly  the  same  site.  It  stands  in  a  very  picturesque 
situation  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  Common.  Its  inte- 
rior has  been  materially  changed  several  times  since 
the  church  was  built.  About  1871  au  addition  was 
built  in  the  rear,  and  a  very  large  and  fine  organ  put 
in  ;  and  ten  years  later  new  pews  were  put  in,  the 
side  galleries  taken  away,  stained-glass  windows  sub- 
stituted for  the  old-fashioned  kind,  and  the  whole 
interior  generally  renewed  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  The  auditorium  is  now  one  of  the  brightest 
and  finest  in  the  city.  During  the  summer  of  1888  a 
brick  chapel,  named  Phillips  Chapel  and  costing 
some  twelve  thousand  dollars,  was  erected  in  the  rear 
of  the  church. 

The  Calvinistic  Congregational  Society.— 
The  early  history  of  this  society  is,  of  course,  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  First  Parish,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  years  of  separation  prior  to  the  latter 
part  of  1813.  In  October,  1823,  those  individuals 
who  could  not  sympathize  with  the  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  First  Parish   formed  a  new  society,  and 
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on  the  Slat  of  that  month  it  nras  voted  by  them 
"that  thi«  cluirch  remove  its  connection  from  the  i 
First  Parish  and  unite  with  the  Calvinislic  Congre- 
gational Society,  formed  this  day  in  the  town  of 
Fitchburg."  The  church,  numljering  one  hundred  j 
and  two  persona,  immediately  removed  to  the  hou?e 
built  in  1S05.  In  1828  the  building  was  enlarged. 
In  1848  the  present  brick  church  was  built,  and 
some  twenty  years  later  the  high  flight  of  stone  step* 
on  Rollstone  Street  was  removed,  the  entrance  and 
vestibule  of  the  church  materially  changed  and  im- 
proved, and  a  commodious  and  handsome  brick 
chapel  built  on  Uollstone  Street,  ne.xt  to,  and  con- 
nected with,  the  church. 

Rev.  Rufus  A.  Putnam  was  the  first  pastor  of  this 
society.  He  was  ordained  in  February,  1824,  and 
dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  in  March,  1831. 
Since  then  the  society  has  had  nine  ministers,  the 
longest  and  most  important  pastorates  being  tho*e  of 
Rev.  Ebenezer  W.  BuUard,  1838  to  1852;  Rev. 
Alfred  Emerson,  1858  to  1870  ;  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Tyler,  1872  to  1876 ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Leroy  Blake, 
1880  to  1887. 

The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Clarence  R.  Gale,  who 
began  his  ministry  over  this  society  January  1,  1S88. 

As  time  went  on  the  building  occupied  by  this 
society  became  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased congregation,  and  the  need  of  another  so- 
ciety, in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  became  very 
evident;  and  in  18G8  a  portion  of  its  members  or- 
ganized 

The  Roli.stoxe  Coxgreg.\tionai,  Society. — 
The  first  public  services  of  this  new  society  were 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  American  House,  beginning 
March  8,  1868.  The  church  was  organized  on  April 
16th  following,  and  Rev.  Leverett  W.  Spring  was 
engaged  as  pastor  for  one  year.  A  site  for  a  new 
church  was  soon  purchased,  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Snow  Streets,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice 
was  laid  October  5,  1868.  The  church,  which  is  a 
large  and  handsome  brick  structure,  was  dedicated 
February  24,  187U.  In  connection  with  it  is  a  fine 
chapel,  also  built  of  brick,  and  named  in  honor  of 
the  donor,  Dea.  David  Boutelle,  Boutelle  Chapel. 
Dea.  Boutelle  contributed  liberally  to  the  needs  of 
this  society,  his  gifts  towards  the  building  fund  ag- 
gregating upwards  of  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

The  pastors  of  the  Rollstone  Church  have  been 
Rev.  L.  W.  Spring,  1868  to  1875,  and  Rev.  George  R. 
W.  Scott,  D.D.  Dr.  Scott  began  his  ministry  here  in 
the  autumn  of  1875,  and  remained  in  active  service  till 
December,  1885,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  work 
and  seek  needed  rest.  He  immediately  went  to 
Europe,  and  Rev.  Dr.  \V.  S.  Ale.xander  was  engaged 
to  supply  his  pulpit  during  his  absence.  Dr.  Scott, 
finding  that  continued  poor  health  lorbadc  his  return 
to  the  charge,  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  his  peo- 
ple very  reluctantly  accepted.  The  present  pastor, 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Biooks,  was  installed  on  May  11, 1887. 


Some  twenty-five  years  before  the  Rolhtone  Church 
separated  from  the  parent  stem,  there  was  a  division 
of  the  Calvinislic  Congregational  Society  of  a  far 
different  character.  In  1843  the  intense  feeling  on 
the  slavery  question  gave  rise  to  this  division  and  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  and  organization  of 

The  Trinitarian  CiiNcjREnATioxAi,  SorirTV. — 
This  society  erected  a  church  building  at  the  corner 
of  what  are  now  known  as  Main  and  (.'hurch  Streets, 
soon  after  the  secession  of  its  members.  Rev.  George 
Clark  Wius  the  first  pastor,  and  the  succeeding  pastors 
were:  Revs.  Foster  Pottibone,  Charles  Bristol,  George 
Trask  and  EInathan  Davis. 

The  members  of  this  church  performed  active  and 
earnest  work  in  the  interests  of  the  slaves,  and 
through  their  efforts  Fitchburg  became  known  as  one 
of  the  stations  on  the  "  Underground  Railroad  to 
Canada,"  in  the  flight  of  the  slave  to  freedom.  The 
slavery  question  wiis  the  only  strong  bond  of  union 
among  the^^e  people,  and  when  the  slaves  were  eman- 
cipated, the  objei^t  of  its  organization  was  gone.  Its 
last  sermon  was  preached  on  the  day  when  the  equal- 
ity of  the  negro,  before  the  law,  was  guaranteed.  No- 
vember 15,  1871,  the  church  building  was  sold  to  Mr. 
John  M.  Carpenter  for  fourteen  thousand  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  Chiefly  through  the  elforts  of  Rev. 
George  Trask,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  given  to 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  Socifty,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sum  of  two  tboueand  dollars,  which  was  presented 
to  Rev.  EInathan  Davis,  a  former  pastor,  as  a  token 
of  appreciation.  Since  November  18,  1872,  the 
building  has  been  occupied,  in  part,  by  the  Fitchburg 
post-office. 

The  First  Baptist  Society. — Undoubtedly  there 
have  been  Baptists  in  Fitchburg  ever  since  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  denomination  until  1783.  In  December  of 
that  year,  "  thirteen  profcsl  Baptists'' sent  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  town,  asking  that  their  "  minister  ta.x  "  be 
abated.  The  names  of  the  petitioners  were  Charles 
Willard,  David  Mclntire,  Samuel  Gibson,  David 
Whittcmore,  Ephraim  Nile,  Ephriam  Howard,  Elijah 
Willard,  Elijah  Mclntire,  Solomon  Gibson,  William 
Haskell,  Daniel  Willard,  Abraham  Willard,  Lemuel 
Haskell,  Thomas  Gibs-on,  Joseih  Policy,  Jonathan 
Page  and  Simeon  Shattuck. 

No  special  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
this  petition  until  May  Ki,  1787,  when  there  was  an 
article  in  the  town  warrant,  "To  see  if  the  town  will 
abate  any  of  the  prol'est  Baptist  Minister  Rate." 
Deacon  Kendall  Boutelle,  Daniel  Farwell  and  Wil- 
liam Brown  were  chosen  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  reported  to  the  town  two  days  Inter,  when,  "  after 
some  deliberation  on  s''  matter,"  the  town  voted  "  that 
the  people  in  s*"  town  that  are  jjrofcst  Baptists,  that 
petitioned  to  the  town  in  the  year  1784,  be  discharged 
from  paying  the  Minister  Rate  after  s'  year." 

In  the  northt  rly  part  of  the  town  were  other  Bap- 
tists, but  they  were  of  the    'Free- Will"  order,  and 
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had  no  connection  with  the  beginnings  of  the  present 
Baptist  Church  in  Fitchburg.  These  people  built  a 
shabby,  barn  like  meeting-house  near  the  Ashby  line, 
and  in  June,  1810,  "The  First  Baptist  Society  of 
Fitchburg  and  Ashby "  was  incorporated,  and  con- 
tinued in  existence  for  some  years. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  "  seventeen  profest  Bap- 
tists "  who  were  exempted  from  paying  a  minister-tax. 
They  dwelt  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dean  Hill,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Methodists  in  that  locality,  utilized  the  building 
heretofore  spoken  of  as  "  The  Lord's  Barn  "  as  a 
place  of  worship.  But  this  society  in  the  west 
gradually  dwindled  away  and  became  merged  in  the 
otlier  societies  in  town. 

In  1801,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were,  however,  a 
sufficient  number  of  Baptists  and  Methodists  in  the 
town  to  entitle  them  to  the  use  of  the  meeting-house 
for  three  Sundays  in  the  year. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  Society 
in  Fitchburg  were  identified  with  two  residents  of 
Leominster, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Crocker, — who, 
about  1828,  removed  to  Fitchburg.  March  2,  1831, 
Mr.  Crocker  and  nine  other  gentlemen  formed  the 
"  Fitchburg  Village  Baptist  Society."  The  society 
thus  antedated  the  church,  which  was  organized  as  a 
branch  of  the  Princeton  Church  June  8,  1831,  on 
petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  Bemis  and  Mr.  Augustus  H.  Searle. 

For  over  two  years  services  were  held  in  the  old 
(then  new)  Academy  building  hall.  New  members 
were  rapidly  added.  The  place  of  baptism,  in  those 
early  days,  was  the  pond  on  Punch  Brook,  just  north 
of  Academy  Street.  For  some  years  this  pond  has 
not  been  in  existence. 

In  1833  the  society  bought  a  lot  and  erected  a  new 
and  commodious  church  on  what  is  now  Main  Street, 
a  little  west  of  the  Common.  The  building,  now 
used  as  a  carriage  repository,  still  stands  in  the  same 
location.  November  14,  1833,  the  building  was  ded- 
icated and  the  branch  church  was,  on  the  same  date, 
severed  from  the  parent  stock.  The  independent 
church  then  had  sixty-two  members. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  society  during  the  next 
twenty  years  made  it  necessary  to  either  enlarge  the 
old  church  or  build  a  new  one.  The  latter  course 
was  wisely  decided  upon,  and  March  1,  1854,  the 
present  handsome  edifice,  costing  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  dedicated. 

June  8,  1881,  this  church  observed  its  semi-centen- 
nial anniversary,  which  was  largely  attended,  and 
proved  to  be  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  An  im- 
portant feature  of  this  celebration  was  the  reading 
by  the  pastor,  Rev.  I.  R.  Wheelock,  of  a  valuable 
historical  address,  to  which  the  writer  of  this  present 
history  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  foregoing. 

In  1887  the  interior  of  the  church  was  thoroughly 
renewed,  a  fine  organ  put  in  and  a  handsome  brick 
chapel  erected,  largely  through   the   munificence   of 


Samuel  E.  Crocker,  Esq.,  for  whom  the  chapel  has 
been  appropriately  named.  It  was  dedicated  Febru- 
ary 14,  1888.  The  total  cost  of  the  chapel  and  im- 
provements was  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  First  Baptist  Society  has  had  fourteen  different 
pastors  settled  over  it  since  its  organization,  the  long- 
est pastorates  being  those  of  Rev.  Kendall  Brooks, 
1855  to  1865;  Rev.  Stillman  B.  Grant,  1867  to  1874; 
and  Rev.  I.*aacR.  Wheelock,  1875  to  1885.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  Frank  Rector,  who  was  installed  over 
this  church  in  November,  1886. 

The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Society.— 
Fitchburg  seems  to  have  been  first  visited  by  a  Method- 
ist preacher  about  1794,  when  Rev.  John  Hill,  of  the 
Needham  Circuit,  came  here  for  a  brief  season.  A 
small  Methodist  society  was  then  organized  and 
meetings  were  held  from  time  to  time  for  a  few  years 
in  the  "Lord's  Barn,"  built  by  Jacob  Upton  and 
others  in  1786. 

About  1803  several  Methodists  moved  into  town, 
among  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Walton,  who, 
during  their  stay  of  seven  or  eight  years  in  town,  did 
good  work  in  sowing  the  seed  of  Methodism.  Services 
were  held  from  time  to  time  by  itinerant  preachers. 

No  Class  was  organized  in  town  until  March,  1831, 
at  which  time  Rev.  Warren  Emerson  organized  a 
Class  of  only  three  members.  It  was  formed  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Jane  Mack,  widow  of  Thomas  Mack, 
who  came  to  Fitchburg  from  Ireland  in  1824.  The 
leader  of  this  Class  was  Mr.  Samuel  Marsh,  of  Lunen- 
burg, and  the  two  other  members  of  it  were  Mrs.  Jane 
Mack  and  Mrs.  Jane  McCormick. 

In  April,  1831,  Mr.  Elijah  Brigham  moved  into 
town  from  Worcester  and  was  immediately  appointed 
leader  of  the  Class. 

In  1834  Rev.  Joel  Knight  began  to  labor  in  Fitch- 
burg, and  in  March  of  that  year  the  Methodist 
society  was  organized.  Twenty-two  members  were 
added  during  Mr.  Knight's  first  year  here.  He  re- 
mained another  year,  during  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Elijah  Brigham  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher. 

In  1836  Fitchburg  became  a  Methodist  Station,  and 
Rev.  Joseph  S.  Ellis  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  so- 
ciety during  that  year;  but  the  people  were  not  able 
to  fupport  a  minister,  and  no  one  was  appointed  to 
preach  in  Fitchburg  during  1837-8-9. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  the  Class  was  revived,  two 
hundred  dollars  appropriated  by  the  district,  and  in 
the  following  July  Rev.  John  Tate  was  appointed  to 
preach  here.  The  hall  in  the  Academy  building, 
where  meetings  had  previously  been  held  during  Mr. 
Knight's  ministry,  was  again  hired,  and  before  long 
was  found  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing attendance.  The  need  of  a  church  edifice 
was  evident,  but  the  people  did  not  feel  able  to  incur 
the  necessary  expense.  Accordingly,  on  February 
15,  1841,  the  people  here  had  a  conference  with 
brethren  in  Ashburnham  and  Lunenburg.  The  re- 
suit  of  their  deliberation  was  a  resolve  "  to  build  a 
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meeting  house,  60  feet  by  42  feet,  provided  that  fifteen 
persons  could  be  found  to  be  responsible  for  building 
and  paying  for  the  house.'' 

The  names  of  the  fifteen  persons  who  became  thus 
responsible  are:  Major  Ephraim  Jones,  William  8. 
Jones,  James  Gilchrist  and  Samuel  Marsh,  of  Lunen- 
burg; Eben  Frost  and  Walter  Russell,  of  Ashburn- 
ham  ;  James  Puffer,  of  Westminster;  and  Elijah 
Brigham,  Daniel  Emory,  Xahum  Wetherby,  Nathan 
Caswell,  Roswell  Graham,  Ebenezer  C.  Hayden,  Ed- 
ward Aldrich  and  James  Hartwell,  of  Fitchburg. 

March  1,  1841,  Major  Jones  and  Messrs.  Pufl'er, 
Brigham,  Emory  and  Graham  were  appointed  a 
building  committee.  A  site  was  purchased  near  the 
foot  of  the  present  Upper  Common,  and  the  building 
erected  during  the  following  .summer.  It  was  dedi- 
cated September  14,  1841,  Rev.  Miner  Raymond 
preaching  the  sermon.  On  the  next  day  the  first 
board  of  trustees  was  elected,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Roswell  Graham,  William  Wilder,  Elijah 
Brigham,  Samuel  D.  Phelps  and  Daniel  Emory. 

Since  1841  this  society  has  prospered,  and  the  orig- 
inal church  edifice,  which  still  stands  in  its  old  loca- 
tion on  Main  Street,  was  twice  enlarged — ^ome  during 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Samuel  Tupper,  in  1853-54,  when 
an  addition  of  fifteen  feet  was  made  to  its  length,  and 
a  second  time  in  1808,  when  u|)wards  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  were  spent  in  repairs  and  enlargement. 

In  October,  1885,  this  society  purchased  of  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Blood  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Fox  and  Elm 
Streets,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ne.xt  three  years 
erected  a  large  and  handsome  brick  structure  on  this 
land.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  was  thirty  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  of  which  amount 
twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  had  been 
pledged  previous  to  the  dedication  of  the  church, 
which  occurred  February  29,  1888.  The  exercises 
were  held  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  that  day, 
and  there  was  a  large  and  notable  gathering  each 
lime.  Bishop  Andrews,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
preached  the  sermon,  and  it  is  worthy  of  record  that 
before  10  r.M.  that  day  the  entire  deficit  of  five  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  was  pledged. 
After  the  money  had  been  all  pledged,  the  trustees 
formally  surrendered  the  church  into  the  hands  of 
Bishop  Andrews,  who  then  dedicated  it,  according  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ritual,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Almighty  God. 

The  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Joel 
Knight,  and  since  then  it  has  h.id  twenty-seven 
different  pastors  settled  over  it.  The  present  pastor 
is  Rev.  Jesse  Wagner,  who  began  his  work  here  in 
April,  1888. 

West  Fitchburq  Methodist  Episcopal  So- 
ciety.— In  November,  1874,  a  Methodist  Sunday- 
school  was  organized  in  West  Fitchburg,  and  a 
chapel  was  soon  after  built.  November  17,  1881,  the 
West  Fitchburg  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  was 
organized.     The  chapel  being  found  too  small,  their 


present  church  was  built  in  1882,  and  dedicated  May 
11,  1883.  Rev.  F.  T.  Pomeroy  was  pastor  the  year 
preceding  the  organization,  and  remained,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  people,  till  April,  1884.  Since 
then  there  have  been  three  pastors,  the  present  pas- 
tor being  Rev.  W.  W.  Baldwin,  who  began  his  work 
here  in  April,  1887. 

The  FiiisT  Usiversai.ist  Society.— One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  with  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester 
had  to  contend  during  bis  pastorate  here  was  a 
religious  sentiment  within  his  flock,  denominated 
"  Universalism  ;  "  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Rev. 
John  I'ayson,  Fitchburg's  first  pastor,  was  also 
troubled  in  spirit  from  this  same  cause.  All  this 
goes  to  show  that  the  principles  of  the  Universalist 
faiih  were  early  developed  in  this  town. 

These  sentiments  gradually  gained  adherents,  and 
Universalist  meetings  were  occasionally  held.  Soou 
after  the  old  meetinghouse  was  fitted  up  for  a  town- 
house,  in  is;i7,  the  Universalists  began  to  have 
meetings  in  it  occasionally,  with  preaching  by  min- 
isters of  their  faith  in  neighboring  towns;  and  as  a 
result,  the  First  Universalist  Society  of  Fitchburg 
was  organized  October  9,  1844,  after  which  date 
services  were  regularly  held  in  the  town-hall  each 
Sunday. 

August  4, 184fi,  the  society  appointed  a  committee 
to  see  about  building  a  church  edifice,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1847,  it  was  voted  "  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
amount  of  funds  raised  on  the  subscription  paper  to 
take  measures  to  commence  building  a  meeting- 
house." At  the  same  lime  Hiram  Davis,  Everett 
Sprague,  Charles  Upton,  Albert  C.  Upton,  Abel 
Derby,  Harrington  Sibley  and  E.  S.  Bowditch  were 
chosen  a  building  committee,  with  full  authority  to 
purcha^e  land  and  build  a  church. 

This  committee  purchased  a  site  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Rollstone  Streets,  prepared  plans  and  re- 
ported their  doings  to  the  society  a  week  later.  The 
report  was  accepted,  and  work  begun  at  once.  The 
church  was  of  brick  and  stone,  and  was  completed 
during  1847,  and  was  at  that  time  considered  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  town. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  society  continued  to  oc- 
cupy this  church,  but  in  the  summer  of  1834  a  lot 
was  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Day  and  Union 
Streets,  at  a  cost  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars;  and  March  30,  1885,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  proceed  at  once  to  erect  on  this  site  a  church 
edifice  in  accordance  with  plans  previously  prepared 
by  a  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Rev.  F.  O. 
Hall  and  Messrs.  J.  S.  Wilson,  H.  L.  Rice,  F.  S. 
Lovell  and  J.  D.  Littlehale  were  chosen  as  a  building 
committee.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  June  18,  1885, 
and  during  the  succeeding  eight  months  their  present 
fine  and  attractive  house  of  worship  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  thirty  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  dol- 
lars. Its  doors  were  first  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
evening  of  February  23,  1886. 
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Rev.  Mather  E.  Hawes  was  the  first  pastor  of  this 
society,  and  continued  his  ministry  until  the  spring 
of  1849.  Since  then  the  society  has  had  ten  pastor«, 
the  kingcst  pastorate  being  that  of  Rev.  Frank  Ma- 
guire,— 1870-79. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Frank  O.  Hall,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Tufts  College  Divinity  School,  and  began  his 
ministry  here  on  June  1,  1884. 

The  First  Episcopal  Society  [Christ  Church). 
— Episcopal  services  appear  to  have  been  first  held 
in  Fitchburg  during  the  latter  part  of  1862,  in  the 
lower  town-hall,  and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  W.  G. 
Hawkins. 

October  7,  1863,  the  Episcopal  Society  was  organ- 
ized here,  and  one  week  later  the  church  was  duly  or- 
ganized under  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  by 
the  name  of  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hawkina  preached  until  April,  1863,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones,  of  New 
York  City,  and  on  October  14,  1863,  Mr.  Jones  was 
unanimously  chosen  the  first  rector  of  Christ  Church. 
At  the  same  time  the  following  ofiicers  were  chosen  : 
Wardens,  Alvah  Crocker  and  Augustus  Whitman; 
Vestrymen,  C.  H.  B.  Snow,  G.  F.  Fay,  L.  B.  Jaquith, 
C.  L.  S.  Hammond  and  Thomas  Trees. 

For  about  five  years  after  Mr.  Jones  first  came  to 
Fitchburg,  the  society  held  services  regularly  in  the 
lower  town-hall,  but  the  need  of  a  church  home  soon 
became  very  evident,  and  about  1866  the  society  pur- 
chased of  Dr.  George  D.  Colony  his  estate,  situated  on 
Main  Street,  between  Hartwell  and  Fox  Streets,  for 
eight  thousand  dollars.  During  1867  their  present 
tine,  stone  church  edifice  was  built  at  an  expense  of 
over  fifty-three  thousand  dollars.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  April  22,  18G7,  and  just  one  year  later,  April 
22,  1868,  the  handsome  and  attractive  church  was 
consecrated  by  the  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

Rev.  Mr.  Jones  continued  as  rector  until  February, 
1875.  Since  then  there  have  been  three  settled  rectors. 

Rev.  Charles  Morris  Addison,  the  present  rector,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  and  assumed  the  charge  of  Christ  Church 
parish  on  June  1,  1885. 

Saint  Bernard's  Parish  (Roman  Catholic).— 
Catholic  services  seem  to  have  been  held  in  Fitchburg 
as  far  back  as  1842,  but  no  society  was  organized  un- 
til 1847.  In  1848,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  M.  F. 
Gibson,  a  church  was  built  on  Water  Street.  There 
were  then  about  eight  hundred  in  the  wliole  parish. 

Rev.  Edward  Turpin  became  pastor  in  1856,  and  re- 
mained ten  years.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1866,  by 
Rev.  C.  M.  Foley,  who,  in  1869,  built  the  present 
brick  church  edifice,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
town.  Rev.  P.  J.  Garrigan  took  charge  of  the  parish 
iu  1875.  He  greatly  embellished  the  interior  of  the 
church,  and  dedicated  it  with  imposing  ceremonies  in 
1879.  Father  Garrigan  also  built  the  parish  house  on 
Water  Street,  next  to  the  church,  and  the  parochial 


school  and  convent  on  First  Street.  He  also  pur- 
chased land  and  built  the  Catholic  Church  in  West 
Fitchburg. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  Father  Garrigan  was  asked 
to  accept  the  position  of  vice-rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  recently  established  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  after  much  deliberation  concluded  to  accept  the 
position.  He  left  Fitchburg  early  in  November,  1888, 
closing  a  long  and  valuable  pastorate,  and  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  parishioners,  now  numbering 
over  four  thousand. 

Since  he  came  to  Fitchburg,  Father  Garrigan  has 
been  a  prominent  citizen.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  School  Committee,  but  is  chiefly  noted,  as  a  public 
man,  for  the  noble  and  effective  work  he  has  accom- 
plished here  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 

West  Fitchburg  Roman  Catholic  Parish^ 
Churchqfthe  Sacred  Heart. — This  parish  was  organized 
in  1878  in  West  Fitchburg,  aud  Father  Garrigan,  as 
before  stated,  purchased  a  lot  and  built  thereon  the 
present  neat  church  edifice.  For  a  time  it  was  sus- 
tained as  a  branch  of  Saiut  Bernard's  Parish,  but  it  is 
now  self-supporting. 

Its  first  pastor  was  Rev.  James  Canavan.  He  was 
followed  by  Rev.  James  Donahoe.  The  present 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  L.  Tarpey,  began  his  work  here  in 
June,  1886. 

Connected  with  these  two  Catholic  Churches  ar^ 
twelve  different  societies,  organized  in  the  intert-t- 
of  temperance,  doctrinal  instruction  and  charity. 

The  French  Catholic  Society. — This  society  was  or- 
ganized in  1886.  Rev.  C.  Beaudoin  has  been  its  pastor 
since  organization. 

In  December,  1886,  the  society  purchased  fifty-two 
thousand  feet  of  land  on  Walnut  Street,  and  a  dwell- 
ing-house thereon  was  converted  into  a  parsonage  and 
school.  A  small  chapel  was  erected,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  society  to  build  a  church  on  this  laud 
in  the  near  future. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

FITCHBURG— ( Continued. ) 
educational  history. 

The  educational  history  of  Fitchburg  will,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  be  considered  under  two  head;-, 
viz.:  Public  Schools  and  Libraries.  Neither  of  these 
all-important  departments  of  our  history  has,  as  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  ever  been  written  upon  in  a  way 
by  any  means  complete.  It  is  therefore  proposed,  in 
this  history,  to  give  special  prominence  to  the  subject 
of  education,  and  to  place  before  the  reader  a  large 
number  of  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  begin- 
nings and  progress  of  education  in  Fitchburg. 

The  writer  is  fortunate  in  having  access  to  a  very 
large  number  of  reports  and  original  documents  and 
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papers  relating  to  this  subject,  collected  and  preserved 
by  his  father,  Charles  Mason,  E-i(|.,  who  hjis  always 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
was,  for  some  years,  prominent  and  active  in  the  school 
and  educational  affairs  of  the  town  of  Fitchburg. 

Public  Schooi^. — The  early  settlers  of  this  town 
do  not  seem  to  have  paid  much  attention,  or  devoted 
much  money  to  the  fostering  of  public  education. 
The  earliest  mention  iu  the  town  records  of  any 
public  action  respecting  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  town  occurs  in  the  report  of  a  town-meeting  held 
September  12,  1764,  and  is  as  follows: 

Voleil,  lliut  tliLTebc  two  scools  in  y'  town  nnil  that  mr.  John  fitch  and 
Kindnl  lluutwell  iilirl  their  neighliura  Bhall  have  the  benititt  of  thoir 
Bcoulo  mou«j  in  order  to  provide  sco^tliiig  ainoiif;  thoniselvnt. 

Fof«d,  that  eight  pounds  he  raised  In  order  to  proviile  a  scoolomafiter 
In  8^  town. 

Voted,  Amos  Kimball  Eph™  Whitney  and  Thoe.  Dutton  l>e  a  scoole  I 
coniite. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  was  very  small, 
being  eijuivalent  to  only  a  trifle  over  twenty-six  dollars. 

The  "two  scools"  appear  to  have  been  kept,  how- 
ever, during  the  winter  of  1764-(i5, — one  in  William 
Chadwick's  corn-barn,  near  the  present  Pearl  Hill 
School-house,  and  the  other  in  Samuel  Hunt's  tavern, 
— but  who  the  "scoolemaster"  was  is  not  stated. 

November  21,  1765,  it  was  voted  in  town-meeting 
"to  have  2  scools  in  s'd  town  and  Jlr.  Poole  and  Mr. 
John  fitclt  with  their  neighbors  have  the  benefit  of 
their  scoole  money  in  order  to  provide  among  them- 
selves." 

"  Voted,  that  £3  be  raised  for  scooling.  Thomas 
Ciowdin,  Kindal  Boutell  and  Jon°  Wood  Com.'' 

So  the  town  had  only  about  ten  dollars  to  expend 
for  education  in  the  winter  of  17G5-66. 

The  next  fall,  liowever,  the  people  returned  to 
their  first  appropriation  of  £8,  and  voted  "  that  two- 
thirds  be  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the 
rest  by  the  Com.  as  they  shall  think  proper  on  the 
outsides  of  the  town." 

During  the  following  three  years  a  like  sura  was 
annually  appropriated,  and  etjuitably  distributed. 

.lanuary  11,  1770,  the  town,  for  some  reason  un- 
known, voted  "  not  to  have  any  scoole  this  winter, 
but  reserve  their  money  till  next  fall."' 

Oct.  1,  1770,  the  town  raised  £5  13».  4rf.  for  schools, 
and  the  next  fall  £9  3».  4(/. ;  and  October  19, 1772,  £20 
were  raised;  and  it  wa.s  also  voteil  to  build  four 
school-houses  in  the  town,  "each  quarter  of  the 
town  to  build  their  own  school-house  at  their  own 
expense,  free  from  any  town  tax,  only  that  eacii 
quarter  have  their  proportion  of  the  Town's  Boards 
and  Nails  left  after  finishing  the  Meeting-house." 
A  committee  of  five  was  chosen  to  fix  the  location  of 
the  school-houses. 

During  the  next  four  years  the  annual  appropria- 
tion was  £20. 

October  4,  1774,  the  following  votes  are  recorded, 
showing  that  a  sharp  lookout  was  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  expenditure  of  the  school  money  : 
17 


r<i<«i,  that  all  Iha  quartai*  of  the  lawn  thai  doa't  Ma  that  Ihalr  part 
ortlioKuol  money  that  Ii  not  acoolad  out  wllhin  tb*  year  In  rMnrani 
Into  the  Town  Sloko.  (Thta  Tote  ia  ralhor  blindly  recorUad,  but  one  can 
catch  the  idea.) 

Voted,  to  add  what  icool  money  remain!  not  yet  laid  out  that  waa 
roi«>d  the  liut  year  to  the  S:Di  now  ralaed  to  be  laid  out  la  piuvldlng  a 
■cool  or  KcooU. 

In  1777  the  appropriation  was  raised  to  £.30. 
The  effect  of  the  depreciation  in  the  currency  is 
seen  in  the  amounts  rai.sed  for  school  purposes  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years,  wliicli  were  £200  in  177«, 
£500  in  1779  and  £2000  in  17S0.  In  the  last-named 
year  Thomas  Cowdin  generously  added  £')00,  "  to  be 
scooled  out  in  the  scool-house  sot  on  si\id  Cowdin's 
land." 

In  1781  the  town  raised  "£60,  hard  money,  to  hire 
school  JIaster,  Miusters  or  Mistresses."  The  same 
sum  was  raiseil  in  1782,  but  the  appropriation  for 
each  of  the  two  following  years  was  reduced  to  £40. 

In  1785  it  was  voted  "to  hire  a  Grammar  School 
Master  for  the  town ;  the  said  Grammar  School  to  be 
kept  four  months,  and  each  quarter  to  have  their 
month,  the  said  Grammar  School  to  begin  in  town 
before  December  next."  The  appropriation  this 
year  was  .£4.i,  and  remained  at  tiiat  figure  until  1789, 
when  it  was  increased  to  £-30. 

April  t"),  1790,  it  was  voted  "to  new  district  the 
town,"  and  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  (or 
this  purpose.  September  9,  1790,  raised  £50,  and 
voted  "  that  the  several  schools  in  town  be  free 
schools  for  the  use  of  the  town." 

At  a  later  meeting  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
redistrict  the  town  was  rejected,  and  it  was  not  till 
1798  that  a  report  on  this  matter  was  accepted.  The 
town  was  then  divided  into  eleven  districts. 

In  March,  1798,  £100  were  raised  for  schools. 
This  was  the  first  year  that  the  annual  appropriation 
was  voted  at  the  March  meeting. 

It  was  necessary  to  build  school-houses  for  the  new 
districts,  and  at  a  town-meeting,  June  21,  1798,  a 
committee  was  appointed  "to  estimate  the  bigness  of 
the  school  houses."  The  committee  reported  at  the 
same  meeting,  and  their  report  was  accepted, — "  that 
the  houses  be  twenty-four  feet  by  twenty  feet,  and 
finished  with  Gallery  s»ats ;  lathed  and  plastered 
overhead,  to  be  glassed  with  six  windows,  12  .^piares 
of  7  by  9  glass  in  each,  and  to  be  finished  outside  and 
in,  all  except  clap-boarding."  The  report  further 
provided  that  the  old  school-houses  be  appraised,  and 
their  value  refunded  to  the  prpprietors,  and  that  the 
building  of  the  now  house.s  be  let  out  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  A  committee  of  three  was  chosen  to  let  out 
and  inspect  the  building  of  the  new  school- houses. 

September  17, 1798,  the  selectmen  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  appraise  the  old  houses,  and,  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  October  Sth,  reported  their  valuation 
as  follows : 

The  Sch.iol  hoiuw  nigh  Mr.  Daniel  Wcthcrbee'a $92  OO 

The  .School  hoiiM-  nigh  Mr.Sinie.'n  Karwell'd _ _..  33  00 

The  Schoal  houiw  nigli  Mr.  KmM  |j»wr<>nce'« _ _.  90  rw 

Tha  School  houao  nigh  Mr.  Abraham  Farweiri -  80  00 
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The  Scliool  house  nigh  Mr.  Elijah  Carter's 80  00 

The  School  house  (frame)  nigh  Mr.  Daniel  Hairis' C  00 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  raise  ten  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars  to  expend  in  building  and 
furnishing  the  school-houses. 

In  1799  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  were  raised 
for  schools,  and  the  committeemen  were  directed  "to 
agree  with  the  teachers  that  they  are  not  to  be  al- 
lowed anything  for  keeping  schools  Saturdays  in  the 
afternoon."  The  selectmen  were  authorized  to  pro- 
vide locks  and  keys  and  window-shutters  for  the  sev- 
eral school-houses. 

In  1800  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  were  raised, 
and  in  each  of  the  three  following  years,  five  hundred 
dollars.  From  1804  to  1808,  six  hundred  dollars  was 
the  sum  appropriated  ;  and  in  the  latter  year  forty 
dollars  were  added  "to  be  distributed  among  those 
school  districts  the  selectmen  shall  think  most  need 
it."  A  committee  of  eleven  was  also  chosen  in  1808 
to  examine  schools,  and  it  was  voted  "that  the  com- 
mittee be  requested  to  attend  the  schools  at  their  com- 
mencement and  close,  and  it  be  the  duty  of  the  school 
committeemen  to  inform  the  examiners  when  the 
school  begins."  It  was  also  voted  that  the  School 
Committee  furnish  the  selectmen,  during  the  last 
week  in  August,  an  exact  return  of  the  number  of 
scholars  in  their  respective  districts,  so  that  the 
school  money  could  be  equitably  divided. 

In  1809  raised  six  hundred  and  forty  dollars  "  to  be 
laid  out  as  last  year,"  and  chose  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  Rev.  Mr.  Bascom,  Dr.  Peter 
Snow,  Leonard  Burbank  and  Joseph  Simonds,  to  in- 
spect the  schools. 

In  1810  seven  hundred  dollars  were  appropriated 
for  schools,  and  in  1811  six  hundred  and  forty  dollars ; 
and  in  the  latter  year,  a  committee  of  seven  was  chosen, 
"  to  consider  the  expediency  of  any  alteration  in  the 
Middle  School  District"  (District  No.  1).  At  an  ad- 
journed meeting  April  1,  1811,  this  committee  reported 
"  that  the  district  should  be  divided  and  a  new  district 
formed."  This  new  district,  as  outlined  by  the  com- 
mittee, corresponded  to  that  portion  afterwards  called 
the  "  Old  City." 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  in  the  following  July 
it  was  voted  to  divide  District  No.  1,  in  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  call  the  new 
district  No.  12.  Also  voted  to  give  the  new  district 
ninety  dollars  toward  building  a  school-house.  This 
vote  was  reconsidered,  and  it  was  then  voted  to  pay 
the  sum  of  ninety  dollars  for  this  purpose  in  March, 
1815. 

In  1812  the  school  district  boundaries  were  more 
accurately  defined  by  a  committee  chosen  for  that 
purpose.  The  school  a])propriation  that  year  was 
seven  hundred  dollars,  and  the  next  year  eight  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  foregoing  is  an  abstract  of  the  more  important 
actions  of  the  town  in  regard  to  public  instruction 
during   its   first   half-century    of  existence.     During 


the  early  years  of  this  period  the  town  furnished  very 
meagre  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  children  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  larger  part  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  those  days  was  furnished  by  pri- 
vate teachers. 

For  the  first  few  years  there  were  no  school-houses  . 
even,  the  schools  being  kept  in  vacant  rooms  of  pri- 
vate houses,  or  taverns.  Fuel  was  gratuitously  sup- 
plied by  the  neighborhood,  and  the  teachers  "  boarded 
round."  The  first  school-houses  were  probably  built 
in  1773,— one  in  the  middle  of  the  town  and  the 
other  three  in  the  west,  north  and  south  parts  of  the 
township  respectively. 

In  1798  there  appear  to  have  been  five  school- 
houses  in  town,  according  to  the  appraisal  report  pre- 
viously cited,  and  the  frame  of  a  sixth  in  process  of 
erection. 

In  1800  the  school-house  in  the  "  Center  District," 
or  No.  1,  stood  on  what  is  now  Main  Street,  a  few 
rods  west  of  the  present  junction  of  Circle  and  Main 
Streets.  It  was  a  low,  unpainted  wooden  building, 
standing  with  its  end  to  the  road.  The  other  ten 
were  in  locations  probably  closely  corresponding  to 
those  now  occupied  by  our  present  long-established 
suburban  school-houses. 

In  1812,  the  year  after  District  No.  1  was  divided, 
a  brick  school-house  was  built  in  the  new  district. 
No.  12,  and  still  remains  there,  forming  a  portion  of 
a  dwelling-house  at  the  upper  corner  of  Crescent  and 
Blossom  Streets. 

In  1815,  by  vote  of  the  town,  a  new  school-house 
was  built  in  District  No.  1.  It  was  a  wooden  build- 
ing, painted  yellow,  and  containing  two  rooms.  It 
stood  at  the  present  junction  of  Main  and  Mechanic 
Streets,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  D.  H.  Merriam's 
house. 

The  early  School  Committees  seem  to  have  been 
chosen  for  prudential  purposes  only,  until  1808,  when 
an  additional  committee  of  eleven  (reduced  to  five 
the  next  ye.'ir)  was  appointed  to  examine  and  inspect 
the  schools.  After  1826,  in  accordance  with  legisla- 
tive enactment.  School  Committees  were  chosen  to 
exercise  substantially  the  same  powers  and  functions 
as  at  present. 

This  law  was  passed  in  1826,  and  at  an  adjourned 
town-meeting  in  that  year  it  was  voted  "  that  the 
Selectmen  be  a  committee  for  the  superintendence 
and  regulation  of  schools  agreeably  to  an  act  of  the 
General  Court  passed  1826."  Later  at  the  same  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  to  add  the  clergymen  of  the  town  to 
the  committee.  The  first  School  Committee  actually 
chosen  by  the  town  under  this  law  was  in  1827,  and 
consisted  of  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  Rev.  Rufus  A.  Put- 
nam, Dr.  Jonas  A.  Marshall  and  Messrs.  Ebenezer 
Torrey,  David  Brigham,  Ivers  Jewett  and  Abel  Fox. 

During  the  second  half-century  of  the  town's  ex- 
istence considerable  progress  was  made  in  educational 
matters.  Fitchburg  grew  rapidly,  and  increased  ac- 
commodations and  more  teachers  were  necessary,  and 
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the  people  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  ap|iropriate 
money  to  meet  the  increiusiiig  needs. 

In  1830  the  iippropriation  was  eleven  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  in  1840  had  risen  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

In  1819  the  custom  of  enumerating  the  school- 
children in  town  May  1st  was  adopted. 

About  1831)  the  High  School  Association,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  was  formed  by  a  number  of  prominent  citizens 
who  were  interested  in  edut:ation.  The  directors  of 
the  Association  were  Benjamin  Snow,  Francis  Per- 
kins and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wilder,  and  its  secretary  and 
treasurer  was  Dr.  Jonas  A.  Marshall.  This  Associa- 
tion proved  to  be  of  very  material  assistance  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  education  here,  aud  many  of  our 
older  citizens  owe  their  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branches  of  learning  to  the  instruction  rendered  avail- 
able by  it. 

A  building  called  the  Academy  was  erected  in  1830 
by  the  Association  at  acost  of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
It  stood  just  in  front  of  the  location  of  the  present 
High  School  building,  on  land  .given  for  the  purpose 
by  Capt.  Zaihariah  Sheldon.  The  Academy  was  let 
to  private  jiersons,  who  taught  tlierein  almost  all  the 
higher  branches.  At  one  time  Hebrew  was  included 
in  the  list  of  studies.  Benaiah  Cook,  A.B.,  with  Mr. 
Ezra  Reed  as  his  assistant,  kept  the  first  school  in  the 
Academy,  and  the  building  was  used  for  private  in- 
struction until  1849,  when  the  town  purchased  it  of 
the  Association  and  established  a  high  school  in  it. 

In  April,  1831,  a  committee  of  one  from  each  school 
district  was  chosen  "  to  examine  into  the  evils  of  our 
schools  and  point  out  remedies."  The  report  of  this 
committee  was  read  June  11,  1831,  and  "accepted 
very  unanimously,"  and  it  was  voted  to  print  and 
distribute  four  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  it. 

In  183r>  the  number  of  children  attending  the  dis- 
trict schools  in  Fitcliburg  was  560 — 289  girls  and  271 
boys — and  the  teachers  employed  numbered  25,  of 
whom  14  were  ladies.  The  average  wages  per  month 
were,  in  winter,  $1G.G7  ;  in  summer,  $4.30. 

Of  the  Academy,  which  was  intended  only  for 
young  persons  who  had  already  acquired  a  common- 
school  education,  Mr.  Torrey,  writing  in  1836,  says  in 
his  "  History  of  Fitchburg  ":  "  It  is  a  commodious,  two- 
story  building,  situated  a  few  rods  easterly  of  the 
common.  It  is  furnished  with  two  school-rooms  on 
the  lower  floor,  the  former  of  which  will  accommo- 
date 65  scholars,  and  the  latter  30.  The  average 
number  attending  for  several  years  past  has  been 
about  30." 

In  1835  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  higher 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  di.strict  schools, 
but  the  town  refused  to  sanction  any  such  proceeding. 

In  1840  the  need  of  a  new  school-house  in  District 
No.  1  became  very  evident.  The  "yellow  school- 
house,"  built  in  1815,  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
the  pupils  were  soon  all  transferred  to  a  new  brick 
school- house — the  pride  of  the  town — erected  on  what 
is  now  School  Street,  near  Main  Street.     This  house 


is  Htill  standing,  and  is  occupied  by  schools  of  the 
primary  grade.  During  the  summer  of  1S8S  an  ex- 
tensive addition  was  built,  reaching  nearly  to  .Main 
Street. 

In  1846  the  brick  house  in  District  No.  12  was 
abandoned  and  the  pupils  transferred  to  a  new  and 
comniddious  brick  school-house  im  Day  Street. 

The  first  printed  school  report  of  the  town  of 
Fitchburg  wa.s  for  the  year  ending  .\pril  3,  1843.  It 
was  not  printed  by  vote  of  the  town,  but  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  public-spirited  citizens,  and  is  an  eight- 
page  pamphlet  in  large  type,  bearing  the  imprint  of 
"  \V.  J.  Merriam,  Printer,  Fitchburg,  Mass." 

It  contains  no  tabulated  statistics,  but  deals  chiefly 
with  the  defects  in  the  school  system  of  that  day. 
Some  of  the  "causes  unfavorable  and,  in  some  cases, 
almost  ruinous  to  our  schools,  which  neither  good 
teachers  nor  faithful  committees  can  obviate  "are 
enumerated  as  follows : 

First.  Bad  School  IIouso. — Under  this  head  it  is 
stilted  that  a  few  of  thescho<d-house8  in  town  are  gix)d 
ones,  pleasantly  located,  in  good  repair  and  provided 
with  suitable  grounds,  etc.,  while  th^  rest  are  very  bad 
in  all  these  respects. 

Second.  Many  of  our  schools  suffer  from  inadequate 
tuition. 

The  committee  recommended  as  remedies  for  this 
evil  larger  appropriations  and  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  school  districts. 

The  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  is  spoken  of  as 
a  third  serious  drawback  to  the  prosi)erity  of  the 
schools,  and  also  the  non-attendance  of  "young  peo- 
ple between  the  ages  of  si.xteen  and  twenty-one,"  of 
whom  there  were  said  to  be  over  two  hundred  in  town, 
"only  eighty  of  whom  attend  our  public  schools  at  all.'' 
The  report  doses  with  an  earnest  exhortation  that 
parents  aud  guardians  exert  their  utmost  influence  to 
have  the  young  persons  under  their  cure  attend 
school. 

No  school  report  was  printed  the  following  year, 
but  since  then  annual  reporUs  have  been  printed,  and 
the  writer  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  complete 
set  of  them,  including  the  report  for  1842-43. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  JIarch,  1845,  was 
printed  by  vote  of  the  town.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty-eight  pages,  closely  printed  and  containing  in 
addition  six  tables  of  attendance,  &c.  It  was  prepared 
by  Charles  Mason,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  is  an  exhaustive  document  containing 
much  valuable  information  regarding  the  conduct  and 
condition  of  the  schools  and  useful  suggestions  in  the 
way  of  their  improvement. 

The  year  1845  wa.s  a  lively  one  in  the  school  affairs 
of  Fitchburg.  At  the  annual  town-meeting,  March  3, 
1845,  sundry  articles  in  the  warrant  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  town  school,  new  districting,  Ac, 
were  referred  to  a  committee  composeil  of  one  chosen 
from  each  district,  as  follows:  No.  1,  Charles  Mason  ; 
2,  Robert  L.    Friar;  3,  John   Whitcomb;    4,   Abram 
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Osborn  ;  5,  Levi  Downe ;  6,  Ivers  Phillips ;  8\  David 
D.  Mclntire:  9,  Asa  Kayraond  ;  10,  David  Lowe;  11, 
John  Andrews;  12,  David  Boutelle;  13,  Isaac  B. 
Woodward. 

This  committee  met  March  18th  and  thoroughly 
discussed  the  subject  and  adjourned  to  the  morning 
of  April  7th,  when  a  report,  prepared  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Mason,  was  read  in  committee  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
this  report  was  presented  in  town-meeting  and  the 
measures  therein  recommended  were  adopted.  Of 
these  measures  the  following  were  a  part: 

That  the  present  division  of  the  town  into  school  districts  he  discon- 
tinued, such  discoutinuance  to  talie  effect  on  the  15th  day  of  May  next, 
from  and  after  which  day  the  existing  school  districts  of  the  town,  in- 
cluding No.  12J^,  shall  be  abolished  ;  and  that  the  town  purchase  of  the 
several  districts,  at  a  fair  and  just  appraisal,  their  respective  school- 
houses,  and  their  right  and  interest  in  the  land  on  which  the  same 
stand,  .  .  .  and  that  henceforth  the  town  provide,  at  the  common  ex- 
pense of  the  town,  school-houses  for  the  several  school  districts  that 
shall  be  formed  within  its  limits. 

It  was  the  portion  of  the  above  relating  to  school 
districts  that  produced  contention.  No  objection  was 
made  to  the  purchase  of  the  school-houses  by  the 
town,  though  it  was  an  unusual  proceeding  in  those 
days. 

At  this  meeting,  April  7th,  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  appraise  the  school-houses  and  report  their  value 
to  the  assessors,  to  be  by  them  credited  to  the  tax- 
payers in  the  several  districts  toward  payment  of  their 
taxes.  This  was  attended  to  and  the  transfer  duly 
made  to  the  town. 

A  committee  was  also  chosen  at  this  meeting  to 
divide  the  town  into  suitable  school  districts.  This 
committee  performed  their  duty  and  presented  a  re- 
port at  a  town-meeting  held  May  5, 1845.  The  report 
was  accepted  and  referred,  together  with  the  whole 
subject  matter,  to  a  special  committee  for  revision. 
This  committee,  which  consisted  of  Nathaniel  Wood, 
Levi  Downe,  Ivers  Phillips,  Abel  F.  Adams  and  Levi 
Kendall,  was  requested  to  report  August  11,  1845. 
This  date  found  nothing  done  by  the  committee  and 
the  four  first-named  gentlemen  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tions. Charles  Mason,  John  Whitcomb,  Dr.  Thomas 
R.  Boutelle  and  William  Woodbury  were  chosen  in 
their  j^laces  respectively,  and  the  members  of  this  new 
committee  were  "authorized  to  have  their  Report  or 
Reports  printed  and  distributed  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  for  their  examination  prior  to  the  next 
March  meeting." 

There  resulted  from  the  labors  of  this  committee 
two  reports, — a  majority  report,  signed  by  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Whitcomb  and  Dr.  Boutelle,  recommend- 
ing the  division  of  the  town  into  eight  school  districts, 
to  be  wholly  under  the  supervision  of  the  .School 
Committee  ;  and  a  minority  report,  signed  by  Messrs. 
Woodbury  and  Kendall,  recommending  the  division 
of  the  town  into  ten  school  districts,  each  district  to 


1  Nos.  7  and  8  1 


I  district,  called  No.  8. 


have  entire  control  of  its  own  school,  and  the  School 
Committee  to  serve  only  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
teachers  and  occasionally  visiting  the  schools. 

In  the  majority  report  was  a  table  of  the  school 
districts  as  then  existing,  which  is,  perhaps,  worth 
inserting  here: 

District.  Name.  Established,  Remarks. 

1 Centre 179S. 

2 .«outh  Fitchburg 1T%. 

3 Whitcomb's 1798. 

4 Turnpike 1798. 

6 Downe's 1798. 

6 Baldwinville 1798. 

7 Williams'  1798 United  with  No.  8  in  1844. 

8 Dean's  1798. 

9 Page's 1798. 

10 Phelps' 1798. 

11 Pearl  Hill 1798. 

12 Old  City 1811 Taken  from  No.  1. 

123^...  Half  District 1836 Taken  from  Nos.  10  and  12. 

13 Crockerville 1838...   .Takenfrom  Nos.  6. 

These  two  reports  were  read  in  town-meeting, 
March  2,  1846,  and  were  both  accepted  and  Laid  on 
the  table.  It  was  then  voted  "  to  adopt  the  territorial 
limits  for  school  districts  as  they  existed  in  1844,  ex- 
cept the  half-district."  A  committee,  consisting  of 
Levi  Downe,  Abel  Marshall  and  William  Carleton, 
was  chosen  "  to  ai-sign  the  territory  which  was  formerly 
the  half-district,  and  fix  the  limits  of  the  old  dis- 
tricts." This  committee  reported  April  6,  1846,  and 
their  report  was  accepted.  The  town  clerk  added  to 
the  record  the  following  comment:  "So  ended  our 
great  effort  to  new  district  the  town." 

The  year  1845  was  also  noted  in  the  educational 
annals  of  the  town  because  of  a  very  large  and  suc- 
cessful Teachers'  Institute  held  here.  The  Institute 
began  its  sessions  October  28th  and  closed  November 
7,  1845.  The  attendance  was  fifty  males  and  eighty- 
five  females,  most  of  whom  were  teachers  in  Fitch- 
burg  and  neighboring  towns. 

The  following  gentlemen  contributed  their  services 
as  lecturers  or  instructors,  or  both,  during  the  session  : 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Boston  ;  R.  B.  Hubbard,  Esq., 
Worcester ;  W.  B.  Fowle,  Esq.,  Boston  ;  Thomas 
Sherwin,  Esq., Boston ;  Rev.  Barzillai  Frost,  Concord  ; 
N.  Tillinghast,  Esq.,  Bridgewater;  Amasa  Walker, 
Esq.,  North  Brookfield;  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq.,  Bos- 
ton ;  Charles  Mason,  Esq.,  Fitchburg;  and  Asa  Fitz, 
Esq.,  Boston.  Mr.  Hillard  was  unable  to  be  present, 
and  the  lecture  prepared  by  him  was  read  by  Charles 
Sumner,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  at  that  time  just  entering 
upon  his  glorious  public  career. 

The  pecuniary  means  necessary  for  holding  this 
Institute,  as  well  as  three  others  held  at  about  the 
same  time  in  Pittsfield,  Bridgewater  and  Chatham, 
were  furnished  by  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston, 
who  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  then 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose;  and  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Institute,  November  7th,  a  .set 
of  resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  the  obligation 
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and  thanks  of  the  members  to  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight 
for  his  munificence,  to  Hon.  Horace  Mann  and 
Charles  Ma.son,  Esi|., "  for  the  efficient  service  they  have 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  by  their 
labors  in  the  e*tablishment  of  this  Institute,'"  to  the  ] 
lecturers  and  instructors  for  their  valuable  gratuitous 
services,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Fitchburg  for  their 
hospit'ility. 

All  the  local  work  was  performed  and  arrange- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
sessions,  November  7th,  the  ladies  of  the  institute 
presented  to  him  a  hamlifome  gold  pencil  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  efforts  to  make  the  Institute  a  success. 

In  1845  the  School  Committee  established  a  small 
library  for  the  use  of  the  public  school  teachers.  A 
subscription  paper,  now  in  Mr.  Mason's  possession, 
was  circulated,  and  the  money  thus  obtained  was 
used  for  the  purchase  of  some  forty  books  and  pam- 
phlets on  educational  subjects.  These  were  after- 
ward presented  to  the  Fitchburg  Public  Library. 

Tlie  town  did  not  vote  to  print  the  school  report 
f  >r  the  year  ending  March,  184(3,  and  in  April  of  that 
year  a  subscription  paper,  also  now  in  Mr.  Mason's 
possession,  was  carried  around  and  $23.1<)  raised,  for 
which  sum  the  report  was  printed  the  following  May. 

.\fter  lS4ij  the  report  was  annually  priuted  by  vote 
<if  the  town. 

On  several  occasions  since  1836  there  had  been 
articles  in  the  warrants  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  a  high  school  in  town,  but  these  had  always 
been  "  passed  over."  March  5,  1849,  however,  the 
town  voted  "  to  establish  a  High  School  to  be  kept 
throughout  the  year,  with  suitable  vacations,  the 
school  committee  to  put  it  in  operation  as  soon  as 
convenient,"  and  eight  hundred  dollars  were  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose. 

The  town  purchased  the  Academy  of  the  High 
School  .\ssociation  and  enlarged  it.  Mr.  Anson  S. 
Marshall  was  engiged  as  the  tirst  principal  of  the 
Fitchburg  High  School,  and  in  March,  1850,  there 
were  eighty-two  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  town  was  now  thoroughly  awake  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  During  the  year  ending  March  1, 
1850,  over  two  thousand  dollars  were  ex[>ended  for 
new  school-houses  in  South  Fitchburg  and  Crocker- 
ville  and  the  addition  to  the  Academy  building,  and 
about  eleven  hundred  dollars  for  painting  and  repair- 
ing the  old  houses.  The  annual  appropriation  had 
risen  to  about  four  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  next  ten  years  much  was  done  towards 
bringing  the  schools  into  good  working  condition. 
The  High  School  was  well  attended,  and  proved  a  suc- 
cess from  the  start.  The  scholars  in  the  school  were 
divided  into  two  grades  called  the  First  and  Second 
Departments.  This  method  was  retained  until  the 
spring  of  1S.55,  when  the  town  voted  to  abolish  the 
Second  Department  of  the  High  School  and  estab- 
lish in  lieu  thereof  three  grammar  schools — one  on 
Day  Street,  one  on  West  Street  and  the  third  in  West 


Fitchburg.  These  achooh  were  put  in  operation  be- 
fore the  end  of  April,  1855. 

In  18.')t)  seven  thousand  dollars  were  raised,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  high,  grammar  and  dis- 
trict schools. 

It  was  becoming  very  evident  that  increased  ac- 
commodations wouM  soon  be  neceasani',  especially 
for  the  High  School ;  but  it  was  not  till  1S5!>  that 
buildings  were  actually  erected,  though  in  1858  the 
South  Street  house  was  enlarged  at  an  expcuM  of 
nearly  two  thousand  dollars. 

In  1859  the  E;i8t  Street  School-house  was  built,  and 
also  a  new  house  in  District  No.  11,  the  two  costing 
about  five  thousaml  dollars. 

In  1 81)0  what  is  now  the  High  Street  Grammar  School 
buildine  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand ilollars.  This  was  a  commodious,  well-built, 
brick  house,  with  accommodations  for  three  hundred 
and  si.xty  scholars;  it  was  heated  by  furnaces.  The 
High  School  occupied  the  upper  portion,  and  several 
schools  of  lower  grade  were  kept  in  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

The  West  Fitchburg  Grammar  School  building  was 
also  erected  in  18()0,  at  a  cost  of  about  three  thousand 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  furnished  accommodations 
for  seventy -two  scholars.  Both  these  houses  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  building  committee,  consisting  of 
Edwin  Upton,  William  O.  Brown  and  Arnold 
Wilson. 

The  appropriation  for  schools  in  1860  was  seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

After  the  removal  of  the  High  School  to  the  new 
building  the  Academy  was  used  for  various  purposes. 
It  was  here  that  Mr.  E.  Butterick  began  the  business 
of  making  shirt-|)atterns.  He  was  successful  and 
later  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  estab- 
lished one  of  the  largest  pattern  and  fa'hion  houses 
in  the  world.  About  1865  the  town  sold  the  Acad- 
emy building  for  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  a  few 
years  later  it  was  moved,  and  became  a  portion  of  the 
RolUtone  Hou»e. 

In  18(57  began  another  period  of  school-house 
building.  During  that  year  the  Middle  Street  bouse 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand 
dollars. 

In  1868  the  town  appropriated  $16,000  for  the 
support  of  schools  and  expended  nearly  $100,000  for 
new  buildings  and  alterations  and  repairs  of  old 
houses. 

The  High  School  had  outgrown  its  iiuarters,  and  in 
1868  the  erection  of  a  handsome  High  School  build- 
ing was  begun  on  the  old  Academy  lot.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1869,  and  cost  upwards  of  $.M1.n(iO.  It  still 
serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  and  is  a 
well-arranged,  commodious  school  edifice — an  orna- 
ment ami  credit  to  Fitchburg. 

In  186S  the  D.iy  Street  School-hou.se  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  and  considerably  enlarged,  at  an 
expense  of  about  ^30,000. 
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Since  1870  much  has  been  done  toward  improving 
the  facilities  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  this 
city. 

Early  in  1873  Mr.  Eli  A.  Hubbard,  who  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  1854-57,  was  secured  to 
fill  the  newly-established  office  of  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  began  his  duties  in  April,  1873,  and 
held  the  position  about  two  years,  when  he  resigned, 
much  to  the  regret  of  our  citizens.  In  1875  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Edgerly  was  elected  his  successor,  and 
has  held  the  office  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Edgerly 
has  attended  faithfully  to  his  duties,  and  his  annual 
reports  are  documents  full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
information  regarding  the  progress  and  needs  of  the 
schools  of  the  city. 

The  general  condition  of  our  public  schools  since 
the  city  form  of  government  was  adopted  can  perhaps 
best  be  shown  by  the  following  table  giving  the 
annual  appropriations,  number  of  teachers  employed 
and  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  from  1878  to 
1888  inclusive  : 

Year.        Appropriation.    No.  of  Teachers.     Avrg.  Daily  Attend'ce. 


,  $211,000 55.. 

.    35,000 56.. 

35,000 64.. 

38,000 57.. 

33,.'i00 56.. 

32,100 55.. 

34,140 64.. 

32,200 65... 

33,500 67... 

.37,200 59.. 

37,500 59 


1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 40,300 OS.. 

1885 46,470 63.. 

1886 48,100 67.. 

1887 51,000 68.. 

1888 55,')00 68.. 


.  1686 

1728 
.  1750 
,  1783 

1868 
,  1917 

1834 
.  1771 
.  18G5 
.  1977 

2094 
.  2233 
.  2305 
.  2306 
.  2204 
.  2185 > 


The  appropriations  above  given  do  not  include  the 
amounts  voted  for  repairs  and  new  school-houses, 
but  simply  the  appropriations  for  teachers'  salaries, 
fuel,  care  of  school-houses  and  rooms,  and  minor  in- 
cidental expenses. 

The  law  passed  in  1884,  requiring  cities  and  towns 
in  this  State  to  furnish  school-books  to  the  pupils, 
caused  an  average  increase  of  $4500  in  the  annual 
school  appro|)riations  for  the  last  four  years,  and  this 
is  included  in  the  figures  for  1885-88  in  the  above 
table. 

In  1886  the  Catholics  established  a  parochial  school 
here,  and  converted  their  old  church  into  a  school- 
house  for  this  purpose.  A  large  proportion  of  their 
children  attend  this  school,  thus  causing  a  consider- 
able falling  off"  in  the  attendance  of  the  public 
schools.  A  parochial  school  building  is  now  in 
process  of  erection  in  West  Fitchburg. 

Our  school-houses  are  kept  in  good  repair,  the  city 
making  a  special  appropriation  of  several  thou.sand 
dollars  annually  for  this  purpose. 

In  1874  the  High  Street  Grammar  School  building 
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was  considerably  enlarged,  at  an  expense  of  $10,000, 
and  within  a  few  years  the  Day  Street  house  has 
been  much  enlarged  and  improved,  at  considerable 
expense. 

During  the  past  five  years  a  number  of  new  and 
substantial  brick  school-houses  have  been  built,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Rollstone  Street 
house,  erected  in  1883,  one  on  Maverick  Street  and 
another  on  Highland  Avenue,  built  in  1885,  and  the 
Clarendon  Street  house,  built  in  1887.  The  aggre- 
gate cost  of  the  four  structures  was  about  $50,000, 
nearly  one-third  of  which  was  expended  on  the 
Clarendon  Street  house,  which  has  several  improve- 
ments that  the  older  buildings  lack.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  best  lighted,  best  heated  and  best  ventilated 
building  in  town. 

The  city  now  owns  school  property  valued  at  about 
$250,000.  There  are  twenty  school  buildings,  in 
which  are  kept  forty-nine  schools,  graded  as  follows  ; 
one  High  School,  four  grammar  schools,  twelve  inter- 
mediate, twenty-five  primary  and  seven  suburban 
ungraded  schools.  These  are  taught  by  some  seventy 
teachers,  most  of  whom  are  graduates  of  our  own 
public  schools.  Instruction  in  singing  and  drawing 
is  also  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  two 
competent  teachers. 

For  several  years  past  a  number  of  evening  schools 
have  been  maintained  during  the  winter  season. 

The  passage  of  the  Illiterate  Minor  Bill  by  the 
Legislature  in  1887  obliged  the  city  to  largely  in- 
crease its  provisions  for  evening  schools.  During  the 
fall  session  in  1886,  and  the  two  sessions  in  1887,  622 
pupils  registered  at  these  schools,  though  the  average 
nightly  attendance  was  only  sixty-three.  At  the 
session  early  in  1888,  588  pupils  registered,  and  the 
average  nightly  attendance  was  227. 

An  evening  drawing-school  is  also  maintained  every 
winter,  and  is  very  well  attentjed. 

We  will  conclude  this  section  on  the  public  schools 
of  Fitchburg  with  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  High 
School.  The  building,  which  is  pleasantly  located 
on  a  lot  bounded  by  Academy,  Davis,  Pleasant  and 
High  Streets  and  is  surrounded  by  well-kept  grounds, 
contains  one  large  school-room,  one  smaller  and  five 
recitation-rooms,  besides  a  laboratory,  mineralogical 
cabinet,  reception-room,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  High  School. 

The  school  has  prospered  and  been  a  credit  to  the 
town  and  city  since  it  was  established,  in  1849,  and 
has  been  under  the  care  of  competent  instructors, 
both  principals  and  assistants,  who  have  labored 
faithfully  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship. 

The  names  and  terms  of  service  of  the  principals  of 
the  Fitchburg  High  School  since  its  establishment 
are  as  follows : 

Anion  Southard  Marshall,  A.  B 1849-51 

Enoch  Gibson  Hook,  A.B 1S51 

Martin  Ileald  Fisk,  A.  M 1852 
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BST.  Eukiel  Hals  Bdntow,  A.  M 1853-U 

Jonathan  CUrlcmn  Brown,  A.  B 1863-54 

Rov.  3Illan  llubbani  Hitchcock,  A.  B 18&i 

Ell  Androwj  Hubbard,  A.  M 185*-S7 

Hanaon  Leiand  RmuI.  A.  M 1M7-S2 

Francis  Hiuillngton  Snow,  A.  B 1863-63 

ICIward  Dorr  Pritchard,  A.  SI 1865-64 

Bev.  Walter  Whitney  Ilammond,  A.  M 1864-65 

Kuol  Uaxtcr  Clark.  A.  B 1804-75 

Kay  Greane  HiilinK,  A.  M 1875-«8 

Herbert  William  Kittredge,  A.M.,  the  present 
principal,  began  his  duties  here  in  September,  ISSt), 
and  under  his  management  the  school  has  been  satis- 
factorily carried  on  since.  He  is  efliciently  aided  in 
his  work  by  six  assistant  teachers — four  being  ladies 
and  two  gentlemen. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  at  the 
present  time  (autumn  of  1888)  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six — the  largest  number  ever  enrolled  in  the 
school. 

In  one  respect,  we  regret  to  say,  our  High  School 
has  not  kept  up  the  high  standing  it  once  had.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  Fitchburg  High  School  was  recognized 
as  an  excellent  fitting-school  for  college,  and  ranking 
with  the  High  Schools  of  Worcester,  Sonierviile  and 
other  large  cities.  During  the  eight  years  following 
1867  thirteen  of  its  graduates  entered  Harvard  College 
alone,  and  every  one  passed  through  the  entrance 
examinations  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  school ; 
and  during  the  same  eight  years  as  many  graduates 
entered  other  colleges. 

Since  1875  the  school  has  lo^t  ita  prestige  in  this 
respect,  not  because  of  lack  of  ability  or  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  principals  of  the  school  to  fit  boys 
for  college,  but  because  the  popular  sentiment  de- 
creed that  80  much  time  and  attention  should  not  be 
devoted  to  classical  study  in  the  High  School  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  time  in  the  future  the  Fitch- 
burg  High  School  may  regain  its  former  high  rank  as 
a  fitting  school. 

Libraries. — The  Fitchburg  Public  Library,  which 
is  one  of  our  most  valuable  and  highly  appreciated 
educational  institutions,  was  not  established  until 
1859;  but  for  thirty  years  previous  there  was  in 
Fitchburg  some  description  of  library,  whose  vol- 
umes were  more  or  less  accessible  to  the  citizens. 

Inasmuch  as  our  present  library  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  these  early  collections  of  books,  it  is  proper 
and  advisable  to  give  a  short  hietory  of  these  etlort.s 
of  the  citizens  to  get  a  library  together,  prior  to  1850, 
when  the  town  came  to  the  re-icue,  appropriated 
money  and  provided  accommodations  for  a  free  pub- 
lii-  library. 

The  Fitciiburo  Pnii.osoPHicAL  Society. — 
This  appears  to  be  the  first  literary  association  in 
Fitchburg  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  It  was 
organized  about  1828  for  the  purpose  of  having  lec- 
tures and  debates, — what,  in  the  rural  parlance  of  to- 
day, is  called  a  "  Lyceum."  It  was  before  this 
society  that  Mr.  Wood,  in  1831,  delivered  his  course 
of  lectures  on  the  early  history  of  Fitchburg. 


It  was  the  intention  of  thin  Rociety  to  acrumulnte 
a  library,  and,  with  tliis  purpose  in  view,  a  number 
of  books  were  purchaaeil  with  money  subscribed  by 
the  members,  and  Drs.  Marshall  and  Altercrombie 
kindly  furnished  accommodations  in  their  office  for 
these  books.  The  principal  portion  of  this  early  col- 
lection consisted  of  a  set  of  forty-seven  large  vol- 
umes, entitle*!  "The  Cyclopedia;  or,  Universal  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Literature."  This 
work  was  compile<l  by  .-Vbraham  Rees,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  comprised  forty-one  volumes  of  print,  the  other 
six  containing  maps  and  plates.  These  books  were  in 
themselves  almost  a  complete  library,  and  must  have 
been  quite  expensive.  The  entire  set  has  come  down 
to  our  day,  having  been  successively  the  property  of 
the  Philosophical  Society,  Library  Association, 
Athena'um  and  Public  Library. 

At  the  pre.sent  time  the  "  Cyclopedia"  is  in  the  Wal- 
lace Library  and  Art  Building,  and  one  day  in  July, 
1888,  the  writer  took  occasion  to  go  there  for  the 
special  purpose  of  seeing  this  relic  of  by-gone  days. 
All  forty-seven  volumes  were  found  packed  away  in 
a  basement  room,  and  the  librarian  inforniecl  the 
writer  that  no  one  had  ever  before,  to  his  knowledge, 
asked  to  see  these  books  since  he  became  librarian, 
fifteen  years  ago. 

The  volumes  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  it  seems  as  if  they  ought  to  occupy  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  library,  and  be  carefully  preserved, 
for  uni|uestioiialily  Uees' "  Cyclopedia  "  may  be  con- 
sidered the  foundation  of  the  Fitchburg  Public 
Library. 

The  Philosophical  Society  existed  until  1838,  but 
did  not  accumulate  much  of  a  library.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1838,  by 

The  Fitciiiii:r(J  Library  As.'sociation. — This 
was  a  stock  organization,  each  member  thereof  hold- 
ing one  or  more  .shares.  The  .Association  purchased 
the  books  belonging  to  the  Philosophical  Society  and 
in  the  course  of  the  next  fourteen  years  added  enough 
to  make,  in  1852,  a  total  of  about  five  hundred 
volumes. 

The  library  of  the  Association  was  kept  in  Mr. 
Phineas  S.  Crocker's  book-bindery  and  stationery 
store,  a  small,  one-story  wooden  building  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Stiles  Block.  Mr.  Crocker  was 
for  several  years  librarian,  and  some  of  our  older 
citizens  well  remember  his  genial  and  accommodating 
manners.  George  K.  Towne,  Esq.,  in  his  address  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Wallace  Library  and  Art  Build- 
ing, July  1,  1885,  speaking  of  Mr.  Crocker  as  a  libra- 
rian, said,  "The  care  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  few 
volumes,  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  aided  appli- 
cants in  their  selections,  and  the  pride  he  felt  in  hav- 
ing been  selected  as  worthy  to  bear  such  tremendous 
responsibility,  were  something  marvelout  to  see." 

Books  were  loaned  to  members,  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  very  strict  account  of  the  delivery  and  return 
of  books  was  kept,  for  when   the  aflaira  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation  were  wound  up  in  1852,  eighty  volumes,  or 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  number,  were  found  to 
be  mi.'sing. 

The  Fitchburg  Library  Association  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  a  ilourishing  institution.  The  people 
did  not  take  hold  of  the  enterprise  with  the  enthu- 
siasm that  was  essential  to  make  it  a  success.  The 
membership  was  not  large,  there  being  only  thirty- 
three  shareholders  in  1852. 

By  that  time  it  had  finished  its  mission  of  preserv- 
ing and  gradually  increasing  a  collection  of  books,  the 
nucleus  of  a  future  public  library,  and  was  ready  to 
give  way  to,  and  be  absorbed  by,  a  new  and  stronger 
library  organization, — 

The  Fitchburg  Athen^um. — December  6, 1851, 
a  number  of  citizens  who  were  desirous  of  having  a 
new  library  association  formed  in  town,  met  at  the 
Fitchburg  Hotel  to  talk  the  matter  over.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  start  a  subscription  paper,  and 
also  to  confer  with  the  shareholders  of  the  Fitchburg 
Library  Association,  and  ascertain  upon  what  terms 
they  would  dispose  of  their  library  to  the  new  associ- 
ation. A  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Charles 
Mason,  Rev.C.  Woodhouse,  Asher  Green,  W.  B.  Wood 
and  L.  H.  Bradford,  was  chosen  to  take  the  matter  in 
charge  and  report  at  a  future  meeting,  "  to  be  called 
at  such  time  as  the  committee  shall  see  fit."  It  was 
also  voted  that  this  committee  report,  at  the  same 
time,  a  plan  of  organization  for  the  proposed  library 
association. 

It  was  not  until  March  4, 1852,  that  the  committee 
made  their  report  to  the  citizens  interested.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  town-hall  and  a  preliminary 
report  read  by  Mr.  Mason,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  substance  of  this  report  was  that  the  names  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  subscribers,  at  five  dol- 
lars each,  had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  William  B. 
Wood  ;  that  the  members  of  the  Fitchburg  Library 
Association  had  voted  to  transfer  their  library  to  the 
proposed  new  association,  provided  each  of  its  mem- 
bers be  entitled  to  one  share  in  the  new  association, 
and  become  a  member  of  it,  with  all  the  privileges  of 
new  subscribers.  As  the  membership  of  the  Library 
Association  was  thirty-three,  and  each  share  in  the 
new  association  was  worth  five  dollars,  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  paying  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars 
for  the  library  which  contained,  as  was  supposed, 
about  five  hundred  volumes.  The  committee  consid- 
cre<l  this  a  fair  price  and  recommended  that  the 
library  be  purchased  on  the  terms  stated. 

The  report  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  advan- 
tages that  would  arise  from  the  institution  of  such  a 
library  in  Fitchburg,  and  marked  out,  in  a  general 
way,  a  plan  of  organization  and  the  methods  to  be 
used  in  carrying  on  the  association.  Each  member 
(except  those  who  came  in  from  the  Fitchburg 
Library  Association)  was  to  pay  five  dollars,  and 
thereby  be   entitled   to   one   share  in  the  association 


and  to  pay  one  dollar  per  year,  to  be  applied  to  the 
increase  of  the  library.  Provisions  were  also  made 
for  officers,  board  of  directors,  etc.,  and  suitable 
regulations  for  the  loaning  and  returning  of  books. 

It  was  al.so  recommended  to  have  a  course  of  lec- 
tures each  winter,  that  vigorous  efforts  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  numberof  subscribers  and  that,  "at  a  proper 
time,  the  Association  be  organized,  as  Proprietors  of 
a  Library,  as  a  corporation,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Revised  Statutes." 

This  report  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Fitchburg 
Sentinel  ofyiaxch.  12,  1852,  and  at  its  conclusion  was 
the  following : 

Tlie  above  report,  was  UDanimoiisly  accepted  and  the  committee  were 
instructed  to  present  apian  of  organization  at  a  future  meeting  and,  in 
tlie  meantime,  to  talte  measures  to  procure  additional  subscribers  and  to 
obtain  suitable  accommodations  for  the  Library  in  the  new  Town 
House. 

In  accordance  with  the  last  instruction,  the  matter 
of  providing  a  room  in  the  town-house,  that  was  to  be 
built  immediately,  was  brought  before  the  citizens  at 
the  annual  town-meeting,  April  5,  1852,  and  it  was 
voted  "  that  the  building  Committee  be  authorized  to 
procure  or  provide  a  room  for  the  Library  Association 
in  the  new  Town  House." 

Matters  progressed  favorably  in  all  respects,  and  by 
the  following  autumn  the  association  was  about  ready 
to  begin  its  work.  The  name  fixed  upon  was  the 
Fitchburg  Athenwum,  and  the  shareholders  were  duly 
organized  as  a  library  association  under  that  name. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Athenieum  was  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  course  of  lectures  by  well-known 
men  during  the  winter  of  1852-58.  The  committee  on 
lectures  was  Charles  Mason,  Rev.  John  Jennings  and 
Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  and  no  pains  were  spared  by 
this  committee  to  secure  an  able  and  popular  course 
of  lectures. 

This  was  essentially  an  experiment,  but  the  citizens 
appreciated  ihe  earnest  labor  of  the  committee  and 
made  it  a  success  in  every  way.  Season  tickets  for 
the  course  were  put  at  a  price  certainly  within  the 
reach  of  all,  a  price  that  seems  ridiculously  small  in 
these  days,  viz.,  one  dollar  for  gentlemen  and  fifty 
cents  for  ladies. 

In  the  Sentinel  of  Djcember  17,  1852,  appeared  the 
following: 

FlTGHBUKO  AtHEN^UM  LECTURES. 

A  course  of  twelve  Lectures  will  be  delivered  before  the  Fitchburg 
Athenreum  the  current  winter.  The  Introductory  lecture  will  bo  by 
the  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  President  of  Williams  College,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Dec.  21st,  at  the  Meeting  House  of  the  Calvinistic  Congrega- 
tional Society.  The  exercises  on  the  Tuesday  evening  succeeding  will 
be  a  Poem,  by  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  of  Medford. 

The  announcement  then  went  on  to  state  that  tlie 
list  had  not  yet  been  completed,  and  mentioned  the 
names  of  five  prominent  lecturers  with  whom  dates 
had  already  been  arranged. 

The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  list  of  lec- 
turers and  the  dates  on  which  they  appeared  before 
the  Fitchburg  Athenseuin  audiences.  It  is  a  list  with 
which  any  lecture  bureau  might  well  be  satisfied  and 
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even   be   proud   of.     It  is   copied   directly  from  the  I 
iiiimuscript  list  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mason,  the 
chairman  of  the  Lecture  Committcp.  who  did  most  of 
the  arranging  and  corresponding  with  the  various  lec- 
turers: 

R..»  M«rk  Hopktns,  D.D.Wniianntown Tiiowlny,  Dec.  21,  1652 

Ki-v.  Jiilin  riorpont,  Meilfurd TiienJny,  Dec.  2«,  1R,'.2 

Ilnn.  .Joaiiih  Qiilncy,  Jr.,  noston Tnowlny,  Jan.  i,  18M 

llu...  Horace  Orooley  (Lecture).  JCew  York^  ^  ,^^  „   ,j,^ 

riiarles  Thurber,  Eaq.  (r«>em),  Worceater    j 

Ret  William  Moiinlford,  GloucMtor Tuesday,  Jan  IS,  l.«.'iS 

Hichard  II.  Dana.  Jr..  Eoq.,  Boston Tueiday,  Jan.  2.'>.  IHM 

K<l>vin  r.  Whipple,  Esq,  Boston Tuewlay,  Fob.  1,  ISM 

Il.Y.  Thcod.iro  Parker,  Buaton Tuewlay,  Kol>.  S,  18o3 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  M.D.,  Boston Tuesday,  Feh.  1.'.,  l«.-i3 

lion.  John  J.  GIlrhriKt,  Cliarlostown,  N.  H Wednesday,  Feb,  21,  18.'.3 

lion.  John  O.  I'alfrey,  Cambridge Tuesday,  Mar.  1,  ISj:) 

R«v.  Samuel  Osgood,  Now  York Tuesday,  Mar.  8,  ISM 

The  first  tliree  lectures  were  given  in  the  Calvin- 
istic  Congregational  Church,  but  the  remaining  nine 
were  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  new  town  house,  as 
the  following  extract  from  the  Sentinel  of  January  7, 
1853,  shows: 

Athex.kcm  LRrrunrj!.— The  remaining  nine  lectures  of  the  course 
» ill  he  in  the  New  Town  Hall,  which  will  be  Unit  used  for  that  purpose 
im  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  11th.  A  lecture  will  then  be  ilelivercd  by  the 
Hon.  Hoback  Gheelev,  of  the  New  York  IVibtme,  and  a  ixieiii  by 
CuAnl.r.s  TnUHHER.  Ksi}.,  of  Worcester.  Wo  anticipate  si-elng  the  ele- 
gant and  spacious  hall  filled  with  an  audience  of  the  intelligent  citizens 
of  the  neighboring  towns,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  to  enjoy  the  rich  intel- 
lectual treat  which  may  bo  expected  on  the  occasion. 

These  anticipations  were  fully  realized,  for  the 
audience  that  evening  was  the  largest  of  any  during 
the  course,  numbering  about  nine  hundred  and  lifty. 

That  the  course  of  lectures,  as  a  whole,  was  a  suc- 
cess, financially  as  well  as  intellectually,  is  shown  by 
the  following,  taken  from  the  "First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fitchburg 
Athenanim." 

The  avi-rape  attendance  upon  the  lectures  was  about  750  ;  the  largest 
number  present  at  any  one  time  was  probably  9.^0,  which  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  ArsI  lecture  in  the  new  Town  Hall.  About  72:^  tickets 
were  sold  for  the  whole  course,  and  about  !t60,  in  all,  for  single  even- 
ings. The  gross  proceeds  of  the  lectures  amounted  to  8^10.09,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  course  to  f411.2S,  leaving  a  surplus  of  S'.;I9.44  to  b«  applied 
to  the  uses  of  the  Library. 

From  this  same  report  we  also  learn  that  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  books  were  purcha.se(l  during  the  year 
and  about  forty-five  donated;  and  these,  with  the  four 
hundred  anil  thirty-five  volumes  in  the  library  trans- 
ferred from  the  Fitchburg  Library  Associatiim,  made 
a  total  of  over  a  thousand  volumes,  which,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  might  well  be  considered  a  very  good-sized 
library. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Fitchburg  Athenanim  had  every  reason  to 
be  fully  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  association's 
first  year  of  existence. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  our  speaking  at  greater  length 
of  the  Athenieum  and  its  work.  For  several  years 
more  it  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  in 
1858  had  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  a  librarv  of  about  fifteen  hundred  volumes. 


The  time  was  then  near  at  hand  for  tlic  eotublish- 
ment  of  a  free  town  library;  the  Alhena'Uin,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  the  library  associations  i)receding 
it,  had  fulfilled  its  mission  and  was  soon  to  be  ahsorlied 
by  a  library  of  larger  scope  and  greater  perninnency. 

Thk  FiTcmtrufj  Prni.ic  LimtAitv. — In  1851  the 
Legislature  enacted  a  law  whi;li  pnivhled  that  any 
town  or  city,  so  desiring,  might  appropriate  a  sum, 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  each  ratable  i>oll,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  public  library. 

At  the  time  when  preparations  were  making  for  the 
organization  of  the  .■Vthemcum,  in  1852,  some  of  the 
citizens  were  rather  in  favor  of  changing  the  plan  and 
organizing  a  town  library,  as  provided  for  by  the  stat- 
ute of  the  preceding  year.  There  was  much  uncer- 
tainty, however,  as  to  whether  the  town  would  vole 
the  money  at  that  lime  or  not,  and  the  idea  was  not 
pushed. 

By  1859  the  town  of  Fitchburg  wa.i  ready  to  take 
measures  to  secure  a  free  public  library.  It  must  bo 
admitted  that  Fitchburg  was  rather  slow  in  taking 
action  on  this  matter.  Our  neighbor,  Leominster, 
had  a  public  library  some  three  years  before  ours  was 
established. 

The  subject  was  debated  by  the  citizens  of  Fitch- 
burg more  or  less,  but  no  decisively  favorable  public 
action  was  taken  in  regard  to  it  until  the  spring  of 
1850. 

The  warrant  for  the  annual  town-meeting  that  year 
was  given  March  2<"ith,  an<l  was  the  longe-tt  warrant 
since  Fitchburg's  incorporation.  It  contJiined  thirty- 
two  articles,  the  twenty-fifth  of  which  was  as  follows: 


1  appropriate  the  amt 
Free   Town  Library. . 


lint  allo»e.l  by 
r  act   anything 


Art.  2"..— To  see  If  the  Town  v 
law   for  the  Mlabllslinient  of 
thereon. 

The  sentiment  of  the  citizens  seeming  to  he  in  fiivor 
of  establishing  a  free  library,  the  shareholders  of  the 
Athemeum  held  a  meeting  March  .31, 1859,  to  consider 
theexpediency  of  presenting  their  library  to  the  town. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  in  the  negative, 
by  a  vole  of  twenty-five  to  fourteen. 

Annual  town-meeting  day  in  1859  was  April  11th. 
It  was  a  dull,  disagreeable  day,  but  as  the  citizens 
were  more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  the  municipal 
proceedings,  there  was  a  good  attc  idance.  Every  one 
of  the  thirty-two  articles  was  acted  upon  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  the  people  doulitless  left  the  town- 
house  with  the  firm  conviction  that  they  had  done  a 
good  day's  work.  And  so  they  had  ;  for,  by  voting 
"  to  ai)propriate  the  sum  authorized  by  law  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Free  Town  Library  "  (this  sum 
being  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one 
dollars  in  the  case  of  Fitchburg),  they  pledged  their 
money  and  best  etlbrta  to  fouml  and  perpetuate  an 
institution  which  has  proved  to  be  a  great  blessing, 
and  whose  usefulness  and  value  will  increase  as  the 
years  roll  on. 

At  this  meeting  the  citizens  also  chose  the  first 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Fitchburg   Public   Library, 
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consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Goldsmith  F. 
Bailey,  Joseph  W.  Mansur,  Dr.  James  R.  Wellman, 
Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Boutelle,  Thornton 
K.  Ware,  Hanson  L.  Read,  Moses  G.  Lyon  and  John 
J.  Piper. 

May  10,  1859,  occurred  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Fitchburg  Athen;eum;  and  at 
this  meeting  it  was  voted  "  to  instruct  the  president 
and  treasurer  to  sell  all  the  property  of  the  institution, 
aside  from  the  money  in  the  treasury  (about  seventy- 
five  dollars),  to  the  town  of  Fitchburg  for  four  hundred 
dollars."  The  town  subsequently  authorized  the 
purchase  of  the  property  for  the  sum  named,  and  thus 
came  into  possession  of  some  sixteen  hundred  volumes, 
which  made  quite  a  nucleus  for  the  public  library. 
Several  members  of  the  Athenaeum  very  generously 
relinquished  their  proportion  of  the  sale,  to  the 
amount  of  S16(5.84,  so  that  the  books  really  cost  the 
town  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

There  was  also  in  town  another  collection  of  books, 
about  two  hundred  in  number — the  Agricultural 
Library — which  the  trustees  purchased  on  very  fa- 
vorable terms. 

The  trustees  entered  upon  their  work  with  zeal. 
It  was  decided  to  continue  the  library  in  the  room 
previously  occupied  by  the  Athenjeum,  in  the  town- 
house  (corresponding  closely  to  the  present  o.Bces  of 
the  city  auditor  and  mayor),  and  it  was  somewhat 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  room  adjoining  in 
the  rear.  Mr.  Daniel  Stearns,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Athena;um  as  its  secretary,  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  librarian  of  the  public  library,  and 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1859  the  books 
were  placed  on  the  shelves  and  catalogued,  new  books 
purchased  and  all  arrangements  perfected ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  November  the  following  notice  ap- 
peared in  the  Sentinel: 

FiTCHBUiiG  Public  Library. 

All  permns  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  Fitch- 
burg Public  Library  ate  requested  to  open  their  accounts  at  once,  as  it 
will  be  inijioasible  to  do  so  in  Library  hours  after  the  Rooms  are  open 
for  the  delivery  of  books. 

The  Library  will  be  open  for  the  purpose  of  opening  accounts  with 
8nch  as  may  desire  It,  until  further  notice,  during  the  regular  Library 
hours,  viz., — 

From  2  to  5  and  7  to  8  P.  M.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  and  from 
2  to  5  and  7  to  0  P.  M.  on  Saturdays,  holidays  excepted. 

O"  Notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  of  opening  for  the  delivery  of 
books. 

D.  Stearns,  Librarian. 

Fitchburg,  Nov.  16,  1S59. 

The  first  donation  to  the  library  was  $100  from 
Thomas  Mack,  of  the  firm  of  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co., 
of  Boston.  Mr.  Mack  w.as  born  in  Fitchburg,  and 
has,  on  several  occasions,  remembered  his  native 
town  in  a  similar  manner.  This  generous  sum  was 
used  for  the  purchase  of  the  "Encyclop;i>dia  Bri- 
tannica."  Seventy-five  volumes  were  presented  by 
Hon.  Eli  Thayer,  of  Worcester,  and  various  citizens 
of  Fitchburg  donated  books.  The  trustees  pur- 
chased 1200  volumes;  so  that   in  all  there  were  over 


3500  books   on   the  shelves   before  the  library  was 
opened. 

By  the  last  of  November,  1859,  everything  was 
completed,  and  the  following  appeared  in  the  <Sfn- 
tinel : 

The  FiTCHBDttG  Public  Library  will  be  open  for  the  delivery  of 
books  on  Thubsday,  Dec.  1,  1859,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

D.  Stkarns,  Librarian. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  people  of  the  town 
freely  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered 
them,  for  in  the  Sentinel  of  December  23,  1859,  it 
was  stated  that  during  the  three  weeks  that  the  li- 
brary had  been  open,  2775  volumes  had  been  deliv- 
ered and  1937  returned.  Over  1200  persons  had 
opened  accounts.  It  was  further  stated  that  the 
hours  were  insufficient,  and  "  while  the  present  de- 
mand continues "  the  library  would  be  kept  open 
every  evening,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library  at  that  time 
was  given  as  3783. 

Since  then  the  number  of  volumes  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  the  figures,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  as 
given  in  the  Trustees'  reports,  are  6244  in  1865,  805:! 
in  1870,  10,676  in  1875,  12,481  in  1880,  16,146  in  1885 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  upwards  of  19,000 
volumes  on  the  shelves  in  the  handsome  and  commo- 
dious Wallace  Libr.ary  and  Art  Building. 

The  number  of  persons  taking  out  books  has  in- 
creased from  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  in 
1860,  to  about  nine  thousand  in  1888. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  library  four  catalogues 
have  been  issued,  viz.,  in  1859,  1873,  1881  and  1886. 
The  last  is  in  itself  quite  a  large  volume.  Much 
time  and  care  were  devoted  to  its  preparation  by  a  gen- 
tleman skilled  in  such  work,  and  it  is  a  very  complete 
and  accurate  catalogue.  Supplements  have  also  been 
printed,  in  the  intervals  between  the  issuing  of  the 
catalogues,  giving  the  list  of  books  added  from  time 
to  time. 

As  before  stated,  Daniel  Stearns  was  the  first  libra- 
rian, being  appointed  to  the  position  by  the  trustees 
in  November,  1859.  The  names  and  terms  of  service 
of  the  librarians  succeeding  Mr.  Stearns  are  as  fol- 
lows:  Benjamin  P.  Todd,  from  April,  1861,  to  April, 
1862;  John  M.Graham,  from  April  1862,  to  April, 
1865;  Charles  N.  Fessenden,  from  April,  1865,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1866;  Henry  Jackson,  from  September,  1866, 
to  January,  1873 ;  Prescott  C.  Rice,  from  Januarw 
1873,  to  the  present  time. 

The  control  of  the  library  has,  from  the  beginning, 
been  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  chosen  annually  by 
the  citizens  while  Fitchburg  was  a  town,  and  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  since  the  city  form  of  govern- 
ment was  adopted.  The  number  of  trustees  was  nine 
at  first,  but  later  was  increased  to  twelve,  the  present 
number. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the  present  trustees 
was  also  a  member  of  the  first  board  chosen  in  1859 — 
Judge  Thornton  K.   Ware.     Judge  Ware  has  more- 
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over  served  as  a  trustee  every  year  since  1859,  save 
one,  from  April.  ISGl,  to  April,  18C2,  and  since  1875 
has  been  chairman. 

In  18()1,  Rev.  William  P.  TiUlen,  then  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  .Society  here,  presented  to  our  library  a 
model  of  a  full-rigged  ship  of  war,  of  his  own  con- 
struction. It  w:i,-i  a  fine  and  very  perfect  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  for  years  occupied  a  conspicuous 
and  honored  place  in  the  library-room.  In  1885  it 
was  transferred  to  the  "  Relic  Room  "  in  the  Wallace 
Library  and  Art  Ruilding,  where  it  continues  to  at- 
tract attention  and  elicit  admiration. 

In  18()1  the  town  voted  to  authorize  the  trustees  to 
invite  the  officers  and  soldier.i  from  this  town  serving 
in  the  army  to  donate  any  trophies  they  might  obtain 
and  wish  to  present  to  the  library  for  preservation, 
and  in  response  thereto  a  number  of  Hags,  swords, 
muskets  ,  shells,  etc.,  were  sent  by  Fitchburg  men, 
and  are  now  to  be  seen,  together  with  other  similar 
ar  icles  since  contributed  (including  the  elegant 
sword,  sash  and  belt  presented  to  Colonel  Edwin 
Upton  by  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regi- 
ment) in  the  relic  room. 

.A  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  and 
suitable  increase  of  the  Fitchburg  Public  Library  has 
been  annually  appropriated  by  the  town  and  city. 

Hon.  William  H.  Vose,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1884,  left  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  city 
of  Fitchburg,  the  income  thereof  to  be  paid  annually 
to  the  trustees  and  used  "  for  the  purchase  of  periodi- 
cals or  other  reading  matter  for  the  reading-room." 

The  library  remained  in  the  rooms  first  occupied 
until  the  latter  part  of  1879,  when  it  was  removed  to 
more  commodious  quarters  provided  for  its  accommo- 
dation in  the  extension  built  just  previously  on  the 
rear  of  the  City  Hall  building.  Here  it  remained 
until  the  summer  of  1885,  when  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  elegant  an<l  spacious  abode  in 

The  Wallace  Library  a>m)  Art  Building. — 
Early  in  1884  one  of  our  most  prominent  and 
benevolent  citizens,  seeing  and  appreciating  the  fact 
that  our  public  library  was  sorely  in  need  of  more 
ample  and  fitting  accommodations,  was  prompted  by 
his  public-spirited  benpvolence  to  make  to  the  city  of 
Fitchburg  a  most  generou-s  proposition. 

Before  the  City  Council,  in  joint  convention  as'sem- 
bled,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  March  25,  1884,  ap- 
peared Judge  Ware,  who  said  that  he  was  present  at 
the  rtquest  of  Hon.  Rodney  Wallace,  who,  before  his 
departure  for  the  South,  a  few  days  previous,  had  left 
with  him  the  following  communication  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  City  Council : 

To  Hit  Uon,T  the  itnijor,  and  Ihe  Cilil  OtmncU  »/  the  Clly  of  Fitchburg  ; 

Gentlemen  ; — The  subscriber  hus  felt  fur  a  long  time  that  a  building, 
with  pn>iter  appurtenances,  for  our  Public  Library  here  in  Fitchburg 
v-'as  much  needed  and  makce  the  following  proposition,  viz.  r 

I  propuw  to  convey  by  proper  deed  to  the  city  of  Fitchburg  my  lot  of 
lanil  situated  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Newton  Place,  and  to 
expend,  with  the  adrica  and  approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public 
Library,  withiu  the  next  two  >ears,  a  sum  not  less  than  forty  thousand 


dollars  (HO.OOn)  In  FrKtlng  a  building  on  old  lot ;  add  bulldiog  U>  b* 
under  the  carv  and  nianageiurnt  of  the  Uuard  of  Truateea  of  Iha  Public 
Llbmry  for  the  time  being,  and  to  be  uaed  f<'r  a  Fnt  Public  Library, 
Reading  Rooms  and  .\rt  (jailer^-,  and  for  Do  other  purfuae. 

Anl  it  Is  undemtood  that  the  city  guvernment,  acvepting  these  dona- 
tions for  the  above  purposes,  shall  aasunte  and  b<«r  the  current  ei|tsn«es 
of  salil  building,  grounds  and  appurtenances,  after  the  Lllirary  UuildiDf 
shall  have  iM^en  compIete<l  and  furnished. 

If  the  above  proposition  Is  accepted,  I  shall  proceed  lo  carry  out  the 
same  as  soon  as  It  can  conveniently  bs  dono. 

RoD.tKT   \VALI.ACa. 

Fitchburg,  March  17, 18S4. 

This  was  a  most  complete  and  gratifying  surprise 
to  the  members  of  the  city  government,  and  also  to 
all  the  citizens  of  Fitchburg  when  they  learned  of  it, 
as  they  very  quickly  did. 

The  following  order,  introducol  by  Mayor  Davis 
soon  after  the  reading  of  the  above  communication, 
was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Ori/crcd,  That  tlio  city  of  Fitchburg  accepts  the  donation  of  Hon. 
Rodney  Wallace  of  the  lot  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Main  .street  and 
Newton  Place,  and  the  Library  building  to  be  erected  by  him  thereon, 
upon  the  conditions  and  In  accordance  with  the  tenns  and  provisions 
contained  In  bis  written  communication  and  proiwsal  to  the  31ayor  and 
City  Council ;  and  plai-ea  on  record  Its  profound  appr«cIatlon  of  the 
public  spirit  and  muniflcence  of  the  donor,  and  its  recognition  of  the 
Incalculable  benefits  which  will  result  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  their 
descendants  and  successors  for  all  time  from  this  nitble  gift 

On  motion  of  Alderman  Joel  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Mayor  Davis,  Alderman  Joel  and  Councilmen 
Flaherty  and  Parkhill,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
set  of  r&<olution«.  thanking  Mr.  Wallace  for  his  muni- 
ficent gift ;  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  appropriate 
resolutions,  prepared  by  this  committee,  were  read 
and  placed  on  the  records,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Wallace. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library, 
held  April  7,  1884,  a  resolution  wius  adopted,  expres- 
sive of  their  hearty  appreciation  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
action,  and  their  desire  to  co-operate,  in  every  way, 
with  the  generous  donor  in  carrying  out  the  details  of 
his  proposed  undertaking;  and  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Rev.  Philip  J.  Garrigan,  Henry  A.  Willis  and 
Lewis  H.  Bradford,  wa-s  authorized  to  present  a  copy 
to  Mr.  Wallace. 

On  the  lot  of  land  donated  to  the  citj'  for  the 
library  building  stood  a  mansion-house,  for  many 
years  familiar  to  our  eyes.  For  a  considerable  time 
it  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wilder,  and 
later  of  Otis  T.  Rugglea,  Esq.  This  house  was  sold 
at  auction  May  5,  1884,  and  soon  moved  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  city. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  foundation  of  the  new 
library  building  on  June  10,  1884,  and  from  that  date 
to  the  completion  of  the  edifice,  early  in  the  summer 
of  1885,  was  continued  without  intermission,  and 
every  portion  of  the  work  (which,  by  the  way,  was 
mainly  done  by  Fitchburg  mechanics  and  artisans) 
was  done  in  a  most  thorough  manner. 

The  following  is  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of 
this  handsome  and  substantial  building  as  it  stands 
to-day. 

It  is  built  of  Trenton  pressed  brick,  with  brown 
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sandstone  trimmings  and  is  in  the  Greek  style  of 
architecture.  Its  frontage  on  Main  Street  is  seventy- 
four  feet,  its  depth  sixty-five  feet,  and  there  is  a  cen- 
tral front  projection,  six  by  twenty-five  feet. 

The  front  entrance  is  approached  by  a  wide  walk  of 
pressed  brick  and  a  flight  of  twelve  steps  of  dressed 
granite,  between  ornamental  buttresses  of  the  same 
material.  The  front  doors  are  placed  in  a  recess 
eleven  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep.  Over  this  recess 
is  a  heavy  double  arch,  supported  on  either  side  by 
two  columns  of  polished  red  granite  with  carved 
capitals.  Above  the  arch  are  three  square-headed, 
single-light  win<lows  and  the  name  of  the  building  in 
raised  letters — the  word  "  Wallace  "  above  the 
middle  window,  and  the  words,  "  Library  and  Art 
Building  "  just  under  the  three  windows.  Still 
above  are  three  circular  windows,  set  in  sandstone 
and  round  sandstone  columns  with  carved  foliage 
capitals  occupying  the  spaces  between  the  windows. 
The  whole  projection  is  surmounted  by  a  gable  with 
modillion  and  dentil  cornice,  all  of  copper.  In  the 
frieze  of  this  cornice  is  inscribed  "  1884,"  the  date  of 
erection,  with  scroll-work  either  side  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

In  the  window  over  the  doors  of  the  main  entrance 
is  the  city  seal,  an  exquisite  piece  of  work,  upon  a 
plate  of  Venetian  and  antique  glass,  of  two  thick- 
ne.sses,  and  five  feet  in  diameter;  and  in  the  lower 
corners  of  this  window  are  panels  of  glass  emblematic 
of  art  and  literature. 

Passing  through  the  front  doors  one  enters  the 
entrance  hall,  floored  with  Italian  marble  and  wain- 
scoted with  Italian  and  Tennessee  marbles,  relieved  by 
rosettes  of  French  red.  The  ceiling  is  handsomely 
frescoed  in  oil.  This  hall  is  lighted  by  a  large  brass 
chandelier. 

From  the  entrance  hall  one  passes  into  the  waiting- 
room,  which  is  finished  in  oak  and  frescoed  in  neutral 
tints.  Around  the  sides  are  placed  oak  seats,  uphol- 
stered in  brown  leather. 

The  delivery  counter  is  beneath  the  arch  opening 
into  the  main  library  room.  This  book-room  is 
twenty-six  by  seventy  feet  and  sixteen  feet  in  height. 
It  is  well  filled  with  neat  oaken  cases,  to  hold  the 
many  thousand  volumes,  and  at  either  end  of  the 
room  are  large  fire-places  of  brick,  sandstone  and 
marble.  Connected  with  this  room,  at  its  southwest 
corner,  is  a  small  room  for  the  librarian's  use,  and 
next  to  that  is  the  elevator,  which  runs  from  the 
basement  to  the  upper  story. 

On  the  left  of  the  waiting-room  is  the  room  for 
books  of  reference,  and  on  tlie  right  the  reading- 
room  for  magazines.  Both  of  tliese  apartments  are 
simply,  yet  elegantly,  finished  in  oak,  handsomely 
frescoed,  and  contain  large  fire-places.  All  the 
furniture  is  of  oak.  Connected  with,  and  in  front  of, 
the  reference-room  is  a  small,  well-furnished  apart- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  assistant  librarian. 

Returning   to   the  entrance    hall,  one  sees,  on  the 


east  side,  two  staircases, — one  leading  downward  to 
the  basement,  where  is  located  the  public  reading- 
room,  which  is  furnished  with  a  large  number  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  In  the  basement  are 
also  the  boiler-room  and  two  large  apartments  used 
for  working-rooms  and  storage  purposes.  The  other 
staircase  leads  upward  to  the  Art  Gallery,  and  is  made 
entirely  of  marble  in  the  same  style  as  the  entrance 
hall. 

Ascending  this  really  palatial  stairway,  one  comes 
to  the  upper  vestibule,  whose  high,  arched  ceiling 
is  most  artistically  and  elegantly  frescoed.  It  is 
lighted  by  a  magnificent  chandelier,  of  eight  burn- 
ers, made  of  brass,  copper  and  oxidized  silver. 

On  the  right  of  the  vestibule  is  the  Trustees'  Room, 
which  is  handsomely  frescoed,  carpeted,  finished  in 
mahogany  and  heated  by  an  open  fire-place.  All 
the  furniture  in  this  room  is  of  mahogany.  Adjoin- 
ing it  is  a  toilet-room  for  the  use  of  the  trustee*. 

From  the  vestibule  a  door  leads  directly  into  the 
Art  G.allery,  a  room  thirty-three  by  forty-four  feet, 
and  thirty-two  feet  in  height.  It  is  lighted  entirely 
from  above  by  corrugated  glass  panels  in  the  ceiling 
and  windows  of  the  same  glass  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  monitor  roof 

The  wood-work  of  the  ceiling  is  frescoed  in  dark 
olive  and  bronze,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  cove 
beneath  is  a  gold  scroll  upon  a  light  blue  background. 
In  the  cove  are  four  large  paintings,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  room — "Apollo  Musagetes,"  "Old  Masters," 
"  Arts  and  Sciences  "  and  "  Modern  Art." 

The  fresco  painting  of  this  room  is  of  the  pure 
German  Renaissance  style,  and  is  remarkably  rich 
and  harmonious  in  color  eftiect.  The  dado  is  a  dark 
olive,  relieved  by  a  band  of  gilt,  and  the  walls  for 
the  oil  paintings  are  a  Pompeiian  red,  surmounted  by 
a  frieze  of  rich  color  and  handsome  design.  Upon 
these  walls  already  hang  thirteen  large  and  valuable 
oil  paintings,  the  works  of  well-known  artists.  These 
were  all  presented  to  the  Art  Gallery,  most  of  the 
donors  being  citizens  of  Fitchburg.  Two  were  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  Mack,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  one 
each  by  the  late  Robert  Graves,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
W.  G.  Beaman,  the  artist,  of  Boston  and  R.  Love- 
well,  the  artist,  of  Chelsea. 

At  the  sides  and  in  the  rear  of  the  Art  Gallery  are 
four  smaller  rooms.  The  west  room  is  devoted  to 
photographs,  and  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
about  three  hundred  photographic  copies  of  works  of 
art  in  European  galleries,  selected  for  the  library 
some  years  ago,  by  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Norcros^,  a  set 
of  fifiy  photographic  copies  of  works  of  art  in  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C,  presented 
by  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  beside  other  photo- 
graphs that  have  been  purchased  or  presented. 

The  east  room  is  devoted  to  engravings  and  water 
colors,  and  is  already  quite  well  filled  with  works  of 
various  artists.  Among  the  many  pictures  in  this 
room  maybe  mentioned  an  "  artist's  proof"  engrav- 
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ing,  "  The  Jersey  Beauties,"  by  Douglass,  presented 
by  Henry  Hale,  Esq.,  of  New  York  ;  a  water  color, 
"  GutluTinj;  Sea  Weed,  Pacific  Coast,"  by  F.  A.  Mc- 
Clure,  presented  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Wliitlier,  of  Fitcliburg  ; 
and  a  pastel,  "  Woodland  Solitude "  by  our  own 
town.sniun,  Mr.  E.  H.  Rogers,  presented  by  Hon. 
Kodney  Wallace,  who  is  also  the  donor  of  many  of 
the  paintings,  pictures,  etc.,  that  adorn  the  walls  in 
various  portions  of  the  library  building. 

Of  the  two  rooms  in  the  rear  of  tiie  Art  (lallery, 
one  is  used  for  tbe  exhibition  of  drawings  and  other 
art  work  by  the  pu|iil8  in  our  public  schools,  of  which 
a  very  creditable  display  may  now  be  seen  there,  and 
the  other  is  the  "  Relic  Room,"  tilled  with  interesting 
and  valuable  antiiiuities  and  curiosities,  collections  of 
minerals,  coins,  etc.,  all  of  which   have  been  donated. 

Toe  works  of  art,  relics,  etc.,  in  the  Art  Gallery  and 
the  rooms  adjoining  are  worthy  of  a  much  more  ex- 
tended description  than  is  allowed  by  tbe  limits  of 
this  history. 

All  thc.'ie  rooms  are  open  to  the  public  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons,  and  are  much  frequented 
and  enjoyed  by  our  citizens,  as  well  as  by  strangers 
visiting  the  city. 

The  library  is  open  for  the  delivery  of  books  from 
9  A.M.  to  9  i'..M.  every  week-ilay,  and  the  reading- 
rooms  are  open  during  the  same  hours,  and  also  Sun- 
day afternoons. 

Tbe  present  librarian,  Mr.  Prescott  C.  Rice,  has 
held  the  position  since  January  1,  1873,  and  is  aided 
efficiently  by  two  assistants,  Miss  Florence  R.  Dwin- 
nell,  assistant  librarian,  and  Mr.  George  E.  Nutting. 

The  Wallace  Library  and  Art  Building  was  dedi- 
cated July  1,  1885.  The  main  library  room  (the  book- 
cases and  delivery  counter  not  being  at  that  time 
placed  in  position)  was  used  for  the  exercises,  which 
were  attended  by  a  large  assemblage  of  invited  guests 
and  citizens  of  Fitchburg.  Mayor  Alonzo  Davis  pre- 
sided. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Blake,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Calvinistic 
Congregational  Society,  invoked  the  divine  blessing, 
after  which  Mr.  Wallace  formally  presented  tbe 
building  to  the  City  Council  in  tbe  following  words  : 

Mr.  M<tifor  and  GeHtUmen  oj  the  CUif  Oouncii: 

lu  Sliirch,  18S4,  I  made  to  your  honorable  lioard  a  proposition  oa 
follows : 

To  conTey  to  tbo  city,  by  doeil,  tbis  lot  of  land  and,  with  tha  advice 
and  approval  of  the  TruBleew  of  the  Public  Library,  to  expend,  within 
two  yejim,  not  leaa  than  furly  thoUMind  dollars  in  eructing  a  building  on 
said  lot,  to  be  under  the  manngentent  of  the  Trnatet-H  for  the  time  being, 
and  used  for  a  Free  Public  Library,  Iteading  Koonta  and  an  Art  Gallery, 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  Tbo  City  tiovcrunient  in  accepting  this  shall 
a«sun)e  ami  bear  the  current  expenses  of  the  same. 

All  this  was  accepted  with  the  kindest  expressions. 

Plans  were  prepared  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Trustees,  and 
June  loth  work  was  commenced  upon  the  foundations  of  this  builtling. 
The  best  materials  of  all  kinds  were  selected,  the  best  mechanics  em- 
ployed, and  more  faithful  service  could  not  have  been  rendered  had 
each  man  employed  been  llie  solo  owner  of  the  building. 

Our  best  thoughts  have  been  given  to  have  the  building  adapted  to 
the  purixKses  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  I  have  found  pleasure  in 
giving  it  my  pennmal  attention.  Ko  patns  or  expense  have  licen 
spartHi  to  make  the  building  flrst-class  in  all  respects,  and  It  is  nearly  or 
quite  fire-proof. 


Co«t  of  building _ _ {70,000 

Cost  of  furniture ., „„.,     2,noo 

Ci»t  of  land ^ 12,S00 

Total tM.nin 

In  the  bands  of  the  city  Goveroment  and  under  Ihs  manacemanl  of 
the  Trustees,  I  bar*  perfect  confidence  that  the  building  will  be  wrll 
cared  for,  and,  as  a  home  for  the  Library,  Works  of  Art  and  Free  Read- 
ing Itooms,  it  will  be  of  Increasing  value  to  our  people.  With  plessur* 
anil  the  most  earnest  wish  that  to  many  of  our  |ieople  these  riHinia  may 
prove  to  be  a  place  of  real  and  profit,  and  help  make  the  Journey  of  life 
more  pleasant  and  useful,  I  now  present  to  you  the  deed  of  this  properly 
and  keys  of  the  building. 

Mayor  Davis,  in  receiving,  as  the  representative  of 
the  city,  the  deed  and  keys,  rrsponded  thus: 

3fr.  Wallace:  The  city  council.  In  liehalf  of  the  citlr/>ns  of  Fitch- 
burg, accept  your  nmniflcent  gift  and  returi.  their  sincere  and  heartfelt 
thanks.  Vou  have  more  than  fulfilled  your  promises  to  the  council  lu 
March,  18M.  Thn>ugh_your  great  genenielty  this  community  will 
attain  higher  degrees  of  luomi  and  mental  worth.  May  your  life  be 
spared  nuuiy  years  to  witness  the  n<ible  results  you  desire. 

Ex-Governor  John  D.  Long  then  delivered  an  elo- 
quent and  impressive  dedicatory  address,  the  original 
manuscript  of  which  is  now  in  the  "  Relic  Room." 

Mr.  Ray  Greene  Huling,  jirincipal  of  the  Fitchburg 
High  Sch<H)l,  then  read  a  jmem  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Mason. 

Remarks  were  then  made  by  Hon.  Henry  B.  Peiree, 
Secretary  of  State,  representing  the  Commonwealth. 

Interesting  addresses  followed,  given  by  Judge  Wil- 
liam S.  Shurtleff,  of  Springfield  ;  George  E.  Towne, 
Esq.,  of  Boston;  and  Profe.«sor  Henry  M.  Tyler,  of 
Northampton. 

This  closed  the  exercises,  which  were  interspersed 
with  choice  musical  selections,  rendered  by  the  Rus- 
sell orchestra. 

The  day  of  the  dedication  of  this  beautiful  and 
valuable  building  will  ever  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  Fitchburg. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 
riTCH  BCRCr— ( Continiii-d. ) 

MAXl-FACTCRINc;. 

FiTCHnntc  has  for  many  years  been  a  manufac- 
turing place  of  considerable  note,  and  tbe  varied  pro- 
ducts of  her  mills,  factories  and  great  machine-shops 
have  to-day  a  reputation  which,  in  many  cases,  is  by 
no  means  liniiled  to  the  I'nited  States. 

The  origin  of  all  these  industries, of  which  our  city 
is  now  so  justly  i)ri>ud,  can  be  traced  back  to  that  un- 
mitigated nuisance  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town, 
the  north  branch  of  the  Nashua  ;  and  to  Amos  and 
Ephraim  Kimball,  who  had  the  temerity,  in  I'oO,  to 
build  a  dam  across  this  obnoxious  stream,  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  what  is 
now  Fitchburg. 

They  built  this  dam  just  above  the  location  of  the 
present  "  Stone  Mill"  dam.     At  first  it  wasYrrquently 
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carried  off  by  freshets,  but  in  a  few  years  a  more  sub- 
stantial dam  was  built  of  logs  and  V-shaped.  Here 
the  Kimballs  erected  a  saw  and  grist-mill,  which  was 
in  operation  for  many  years  thereafter. 

It  was  fortv-four  years  before  a  second  attempt  was 
made  to  build  a  dam  across  the  stream,  and  one  of 
the  daring  Kimball  family  had  a  hand  in  the  building 
of  it. 

In  1791  the  son  of  Ephraim  Kimball  (who  was  also 
named  Ephraim)  and  Jonas  Marshall  built  the  second 
dam,  near  the  present  site  of  the  Pitts  Mill,  on  West 
Main  Street,  and  erected  on  this  water  privilege  a 
saw-mill,  and  soon  afterward  clothiers'  works  and  a 
trip-hammer  were  built  a  few  rods  below  it. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  a 
fulling-mill  and  clothiers'  works,  a  carding-machine 
and  works  for  grinding  scythes  were  established  on 
the  water  privilege  of  the  elder  Kimball. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  during  the  rest  of  the 
century  to  utilize  the  water  power,  and  the  above- 
named  concerns  seem  to  have  constituted  the  "  manu- 
facturing establishments "  of  Fitchburg  up  to  the 
year  1804.  In  that  year  the  third  dam  was  built, 
and  will  be  spoken  of  under  "  paper  manufacture." 

This  was  certainly  a  very  small  beginning,  but  it 
taught  the  people  here  that  possibly  the  river  was 
good  for  something  after  all,  and  that  they  might 
make  it  do  enough  work  for  them  to  pay  for  all  the 
bridges  it  had  carried  away. 

Cotton  Manufacturing. — In  1807  there  was 
another  Ephraim  Kimball  (this  time  a  grandson  of 
the  first  Ephraim)  on  hand  to  build  a  dam,  which 
was  the  fourth,  across  the  river.  On  this  site  was 
erected  a  cotton-factory,  now  a  part  of  the  brick  mill 
in  Factory  Square. 

This  was  the  third  cotton-factory  erected  in  the 
State,  and  was  built  and  operated  by  a  company  of 
about  thirty  persons,  including  the  workmen,  who 
were  obliged  to  take  shares.  The  building  was  of 
brick,  and  thirty  by  sixty  feet  in  size. 

For  a  time  the  company  did  not  prosper,  but  in  a 
few  years  improved  machinery  was  put  in,  and  the 
business  began  to  be  lucrative.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  company  had  neglected  to  secure  a 
proper  title  to  the  whole  dam,  and  trouble  soon 
began.  The  builder  of  the  dam  owned  the  land  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  line  between 
his  property  and  that  of  the  company  ran  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  He  had  lost  money  in  building 
the  dam  and  demanded  four  hundred  dollars  of  the 
company  to  cover  his  loss.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
this  demand,  whereupon  he  informed  the  company 
that  half  of  the  dam  belonged  to  him,  and  offered  to 
sell  it  to  them  for  twelve  hundred  dollars.  This 
ofler  being  refused,  he  sold  a  part  of  the  land  and 
the  title  to  his  half  of  the  dam  to  sundry  persons, 
who  immediately  began  to  erect  works  on  the  bank 
acros-s  the  stream.  They  freely  used  the  water,  and 
finally  cut  away  their  half  of  the  dam.     The  cotton 


company,  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  prosperous 
business,  had  to  suspend  operations,  and  became 
involved  in  a  lawsuit,  which  was  finally  decided 
again.st  them,  with  heavy  damages. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  in  1816  the  company 
failed,  and  the  property  was  sold  for  about  one-third 
of  its  value  to  Messrs.  Putnam  &  Perkins,  who  oper- 
ated it  as  a  cotton  factory  until  1822,  when  they  sold 
it  to  Messrs.  Town  &  Willis,  who  converted  it  into  a 
woolen-mill ;  and  its  history  as  such  for  the  following 
sixty-five  years  will  be  given  under  woolen  manu- 
facture. 

In  1887  the  Parkhill  Manufacturing  Company  pur- 
chased the  property,  enlarged  the  building  and  put 
in  cotton  machinery,  thus  restoring  to  the  first  cotton 
factory  built  in  Fitchburg  its  original  industry. 

The  second  attempt  at  cotton  manufacture  in  this 
town  was  made  by  Captain  Martin  Newton,  in  1810,  in 
a  small  building  near  the  site  of  the  present  "  Stone 
Mill,"  He  succeeded  so  well  that  in  1812,  with 
Solomon  Strong  and  Jonathan  Flint,  he  built  a  cotton 
factory  on  what  was  afterwards  called  Newton's  Lane. 
Here  cotton  manufacture  was  profitably  carried  on 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Later  the  building 
became  a  part  of  the  Atherton  estate,  and  was  used  fur 
manufacturing  of  various  kinds.  It  is  now  owned  by 
the  Putnam  Machine  Company. 

The  "  Red  "  or  "  Rollstone  "  Mill  was  built  in  1813 
by  John  and  Joseph  Farwell  and  Nehemiah  Gilen, 
on  the  site  of  the  Kimball  &  Marshall  saw-mill, 
previously  mentioned.      Cotton  cloth  was  made  here. 

In  1816  the  mill  was  bought  by  Putnam  &  Perkins, 
who  soon  sold  it  to  General  Ivers  Jewett,  who,  in  1833, 
sold  it  to  Town  &  Willis.  This  firm  continued  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  this  mill,  and  in  1834 
secured  Mr.  Levi  Sherwin  to  manage  the  business. 
Mr.  Sherwin  bought  one-quarter  interest  in  the  mill 
in  1843,  and  the  other  three-quarters  in  1857.  In 
1867,  after  having  had  the  active  management  of  the 
mill  for  thirty-three  years,  Mr.  Sherwin  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Hiram  W.  Pitts,  of  Leominster. 

Mr.  Pitts  built  the  present  substantial  brick  mill 
to  take  its  place  in  1876.  He  died  a  few  years  ago, 
and,  since  1882,  his  son,  Mr.  B.  M.  Pitts,  has  operated 
the  factory,  which  is  known  as  the  Fitchburg  Cotton 
Mill,  or,  perhaps,  better  as  the  Pitts  Mill. 

Cotton  and  carpet  warps,  batting,  twine,  etc.,  are 
produced.  There  are  five  buildings,  the  largest  being 
the  brick  structure  erected  in  1876,  which  is  fifty  by 
one  hundred  feet  and  three  stories  high.  It  is  well 
equipped  with  machinery,  which  Is  run  mainly  by 
water-power  ;  but  there  is  steam-power  in  readiness  to 
use  when  the  water  is  too  low  to  be  of  service. 

The  cotton-mill  built  on  Phillips'  Brook,  about 
1815,  was  afterward  operated  by  Perkins  &  Baldwin. 
It  wag  swept  away  in  1850  by  the  flood  caused  by  the 
giving  way  of  the  Ashburnham  reservoir. 

Jusi  above  Perkins  it  Baldwin's  factory  a  small 
cotton-mill  was  built  by  Colonel  Ivers  Phillips  about 
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1845.  It  was  goon  converted  into  a  flannel-mill,  and, 
in  1850,  was  swept  away  by  the  Hood.  It  wan  rebuilt 
and  burnt  in  1852.  Soon  afterwards  a  mill  was 
erected  on  the  same  site,  and  used  by  Colonel  Phillips 
for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  etc.,  and,  since  IStil, 
has  been  operated  as  a  woolen-mill  by  various  par- 
ties. 

The  "Stone  Mill,"  on  Laurel  Street,  wsis  built  by 
Oliver  Fox,  in  182G.  It  was  operated  as  a  cotton- 
mill  for  a  time  by  Mr.  Fox,  but  he  soon  leased  it  to 
Percy  Atherton  ;  still  later  it  was  run  by  other  per- 
sons and  used  continuously  as  a  cotton-mill  until 
1868,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Joseph  Gushing,  who 
has  since  o|)erated  it  as  a  flour  and  grain-mill  and 
elevator. 

A  curious  fact  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  this 
massive  building  is,  that  no  derrick  was  used  to  place 
the  huge  blocks  of  granite  in  position.  The  blocks 
were  all  hauled  up  an  inclined  plane  by  oxen. 

The  Fitchburg  Duck  Mil!  in  South  Fitchburg,  now 
owned  by  David  Nevins,  was  built  about  1848,  and 
was  formerly  the  property  of  George  Blackburn  & 
Co.  Cotton  duck  is  made  here  and  the  salesrooms 
are  in  Boston. 

The  Parkhill  Manufacturing  Comjjany  is  by  far  the 
largest  cotton  manufacturing  establishment  in  town. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879  .John  Parkhill,  .Vrthur  H. 
Lowe  and  Thomas  li.  B.  Dole  formed  a  iiartnership 
and  purchased  the  building  long  owned  and  operated 
by  the  late  Hon.  Alonzo  Davis  as  a  chair  shop.  The 
firm  put  in  thirty  looms,  and  began  the  weaving  of 
colored  cotton  goods  in  February,  1880. 

In  1882  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and  the  Parkhill 
Manufacturing  Company  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Since  then  their 
business  has  enlarged  wonderfully.  In  1882  an  addi- 
tion, one  hundred  and  thirty-five  by  thirty-five  feet, 
and  two  stories  high,  was  built;  in  1883  a  third  story 
was  adde<l ;  during  the  next  two  years  another  build- 
ing, one  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty-five  feet,  three 
stories  high,  and  a  new  engine-house  were  built;  in 
1887  a  new  dye-house,  one  hundred  and  forty  by  fifty- 
five  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  an  immense  steam 
chimney  were  put  up,  and  the  factory  of  the  Fitch- 
burg Woolen  Jlill  Company  purchased,  as  has  been 
previously  stated. 

This  thriving  company,  of  which  John  Parkhill  is 
president  and  .Vrthur  H.  Lowe  treasurer,  now  ope- 
rates about  one  thousand  looms,  employs  about  five 
hundred  hands  and  produces  something  like  nine 
million  yards  of  cloth  annually.  The  ToiU  du 
Nord  goods  made  here  have  a  justly  celebrated  repu- 
tation. 

Early  in  1888  the  company  built  a  causeway  from 
their  Circle  Street  mills  across  the  pond  to  Rollstone 
Street,  the  intention  being  to  fill  up  most  of  the  pond, 
and  utilize  the  made  land,  as  the  interests  of  the 
company  may  indicate. 

The  success  of  this  corporation  caused  the  starting 


of  the  two  following  important  cotton-mills  in  Fitch- 
burg. 

The  Cleghorn  Mills,  incorporated  in  1885  with  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  are  located 
near  Kiver  Street,  and  include  a  brick  building,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  by  sixty  feet,  and  four  stories 
high,  and  an  atiuex  of  wood  of  the  same  dimensions, 
two  stories  high. 

These  mills  went  into  operation  in  December,  1885, 
employ  over  two  hundred  bands  and  produce  fine 
dress  goods.  Andrew  Cleghorn  is  president  and  A. 
H.  Lowe  treasurer. 

The  Orswcll  .Mill,  the  latest  addition  to  the  cotton 
industries  of  Fitchburg,  was  incorporated  in  l8S(j 
with  a  capital  of  two  hundre<l  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  mill  was  built  in  188(),  and  is 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  by  seventy-eight  feet, 
and  four  stories  high.  It  has  a  capacity  of  twenty 
thousand  spindles,  is  now  in  full  operation,  and  pro- 
duces a  fine  quality  of  cotton  yarn.  Warren  M. 
Orswell  is  president  and  manager  and  Walter  F. 
Stiles,  treasurer. 

Woolen  MANUFAcrrRE. — This  was  early  begun 
here,  though  in  a  small  way.  In  1793  Ephraim  Kim- 
ball had  a  carding-machine  and  fulling-mill  near  his 
saw  and  grist-mill,  and  close  by  were  clothiers'  works, 
where  cloth  was  dyed,  fulled  and  sheared. 

The  first  woolen-mill  put  into  operation  here  was 
the  brick  building,  which,  as  before  staled,  was  ori- 
ginally a  cotton-factory,  and  was  converted  into  a 
woolen-mill  in  1822. 

The  following  concise  history  of  this  enterpri.-o, 
written  just  previous  to  his  death,  in  1884,  by  Hon. 
William  H.  Vose,  for  thirty-five  years  manager,  and 
for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  company,  is  well 
worth  preserving  here  : 

III  1822  Samuel  Wlllii  nnil  Aliiol  J.  Town  purc)ia«e<]  tlio  llrick  Cotlon- 
miU  in  tho  centre  of  the  then  villiiitt'  of  Fitchburg,  ami  founde<l  what 
has  ever  since  boen  known  »a  tho  Fitchburg  Woolen-Mill.  Thej-  fur. 
nished  it  with  two  sets  of  carde  and  tho  nec«««ry  loonis,  spinniiig  jen- 
uiea  and  nnishing  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  caminierre  made 
exclusively  from  fine  wool.  Suboequontly  Paul  Farnum  and  Paniel 
Kimball  (commission  merchants  of  BostoD)  became  owners  in  part, 
Abial  J.  Town,  Samuel  Willis,  Paul  Farnum  and  Daniel  Kimlwll  consti- 
tuting tho  Company,  and  having  an  equal  interest  in  the  biiBlncaa. 

In  1834.  the  mill  and  machinery  having  been  injured  to  some  extent 
by  Are,  an  addition  was  iiuido  to  tho  main  building,  other  necessary 
buildings  erected,  the  water-power  improved  by  a  new  dam  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  mill  increased  to  three  sets  of  narrow  cards  with  Goulding'a 
improved  Condensers  and  Spinning^ocks,  whereby  the  process  of  first 
carding  tlie  wool  into  roih  and  then  converting  the  rolls  into  rofing, 
on  wliat  was  calle<l  a  Bif/jf,  was  ilispensed  with,  and  the  wool  wa« 
taken  from  the  Condenser  to  the  Jacks,  without  any  intorrcning  pro- 
cess, and  spun  into  yarn. 

Tho  improvements  in  woolen  machinery  by  Goulding  marked  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  tho  manufacture  of  woolens  in  New  England. 

The  writer  was  employed  in  this  mill  In  ISiJi-SO  as  a  spinner  on 
a  Jenny  of  80  spindles.  Tho  yarn  was  wound  (as  span)  on  tho  spin- 
dles in  "cops,"  and  then  "wanied"  on  "  warpiog-bBin,"  consisting 
of  a  wood  frame  with  pins  in  tho  sides,  or  ptjota,  on  which  the  fe- 
male operatives  extended  tho  yarn  by  passing  to  and  fro  as  many 
times,  and  u«iog  as  many  pins  as  woulil  give  tho  required  length  to 
the  warp,  afler  which  the  warp  was  "sllod"  In  a  tub  and  drawn 
through  a  metal  lulw  by  band  to  pn-os  the  sizing  out,  and  then 
stretched  out  in  tlie  sun.  or  in  a  wann  nwm,  to  dry,  and  was  then 
ready  to  be  drawn  Into  the  barnoi  and  reed  for  the  loom. 
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Later  this  primitive  process  has  1>een  superseded  by  the  "Dresser,** 
as  now  pmctised,  by  which  the  yarn  is  warped,  sized  and  dried  by 
one  continuous  process. 

After  the  enlargement  of  the  mill  in  1834  the  proprietorship  con- 
tinued iinchanged  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Willis,  in  1843,  when  the 
interest  belonging  to  his  estate  was  purchased  by  Porter  Piper,  atid  the 
interest  of  Paul  Farnum  was  bought  by  William  B.  Towne.  The 
Company,  as  thus  constituted,  continued  until  1848,  when  the  interest 
of  Porter  Piper  was  bought  by  William  H.  Vose,  the  preseul  treas- 
urer and  manager.  William  B.  Towne  died  in  1853,  when  Roby  R. 
Saffbrd  became  the  owner  of  the  one-fourth  belonging  to  his  estate. 
In  1855  Abial  J.  Town,  the  senior  member,  and  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Company,  died,  and  his  interest  was  purchased  by  Daniel  Kim- 
ball and  William  H.  Vose,  two  of  the  surviving  partners. 

In  18G(1  Daniel  Kimball  and  William  H.  Vose  bought  the  interest 
of  R.  R.  SafTord,  and  became  sole  owners. 

In  1864  Daniel  Kimball  sold  one-half  of  his  interest  to  two  of  his 
sons,  Daniel  Kimball,  Jr.,  and  Herbert  W.  Kimball ;  and  William  H. 
Vose  sold  one-half  of  his  to  his  only  son,  George  F.  Vose,  and  the 
ownership  became  as  follows,  viz.:  Daniel  Kimball,  one-fourth  ;  Wil- 
liam H.  Vose,  one-fourth  ;  Daniel  Kimball,  Jr.,  one-eighth  ;  George  F. 
Vose,  one-fourth  ;  Herbert  W.  Kimball,  one-eighth. 

In  1801-62  the  mill  was  enlarged  and  new  machinery  put  in,  in- 
creasing its  capacity  to  five  sets,  and  other  improvements  added,  ma- 
terially increasing  its  capacity  and  value. 

In  1866  William  H.  and  George  F.  Vose  purchased  the  several  in- 
terests of  the  Kimball  family  and  became  sole   owners. 

In  1867  George  F.  Vose  died  and  his  interest  was  purchased  by 
Rodney  Wallace,  Rufus  S.  Frost  and  Paul  R.  Hazeltine,  and  the 
ownership  became  as  follows ;  William  H.  Vose,  one-half ;  Rufus  S. 
Frost,  one-eighth  ;  Rodney  Wallace,  one-fourth  ;  Paul  R.  Hazeltine, 
one-eighth. 

Paul  R.  Hazeltine  died  in  1878  and  William  H.  Vose  purchased 
the  interest  of  his  estate  in  the  Company,  making  the  several  inter- 
ests in  the  following  proportions,  viz.  :  William  H.  Vose,  five-eighths ; 
Rodney  Wallace,  one-quarter  ;  Rufus  S.  Froat,  one-eighth. 

The  Company  has  never,  from  the  outset,  failed  to  meet  every  obliga- 
tion ;  has  alwavs  maintained  a  high  reputation  for  the  character  of  its 
goods — having  never  used  any  cotton,  shoddy  or  tlocl\8  in  them — and  for 
integrity  and  honorable  dealing.  Its  membel-s  have  been  promiuent 
amongst  the  business  men  of  the  community,  connected  wiih  its  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  most  of  them  honored,  at  various  times,  with  posi- 
tions of  public  trust  and  responsibility. 

The  invariable  and  continued  success  of  the  Company  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  careful,  prudent  and  economical 
management  of  a  comparatively  small  mill,  with  constant  supervision  of 
the  details  of  its  business,  without  making  haste  to  be  rich. 

After  Mr.  Vose's  death  the  mill  was  managed  for  a 
year  by  his  grandson,  William  V.  Lowe,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Marcien  Jenk.-<,  and  in  1887  the 
property  was  sold  to  the  Parkhill  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

In  1823  a  brick  mill  was  built  by  Tyler,  Daniels  & 
Co.,  near  the  location  of  the  present  mill  of  the  George 
W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company.  It  was  later  owned 
by  various  parties,  who  operated  it  as  a  woolen-mill. 
Samuel  Shiter,  a  noted  mill-owner  in  those  days,  pur- 
chased it  about  1830,  and  although,  on  account  of  his 
death  soon  after,  it  was  in  his  possession  but  a  short 
time,  it  was  for  many  years  thereafter  known  as  the 
"  Slater  Mill."  It  was  pulled  down  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Mansiir,  one  of  the  prom- 
inent men  of  Fitchburg  thirty  years  ago,  was  one  of 
its  latest  owners  and  occupants. 

In  1832  Mollis  Hartshorn  built  a  brick  woolen-mill 
nearly  half  a  mile  below  the  Slater  mill.  It  was  in 
operation  for  only  a  few  years,  being  burnt  in  183(). 

Between  18(11  and  18(1')  four  woolen  manufacturing 
concerns  were  started  here,  all   in  the  westerly  part 


of  the  town.  Two  of  them  were  in  RockTille  and  lo- 
cated on  Phillips'  Brook.  One  was  the  hosiery-mill 
previously  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Col.  Ivers  Phil- 
lips. In  1861  it  was  fitted  up  as  a  woolen-mill,  and 
has  since  been  run  as  such  by  various  individuals.  It 
has  been  enlarged  and  additional  buildings  have  been 
erected  For  some  years  the  plant  has  been  known 
as  the  Berwick  Mills,  and  is  operated  by  James  Mc- 
Taggart,  Jr.  The  mills  consist  of  three  buildings,  the 
main  one  being  of  brick  and  wood,  forty  by  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  three  stories  high,  and  equipped  with 
suitable  machinery.  It  is  run  by  water-power,  but 
steam-power  is  in  readiness  to  use  if  the  water  gets 
too  low. 

During  the  summer  of  1888  Mr.  McTaggart 
erected,  close  by  the  mills,  a  fine  brick  building, 
forty  by  fifty  feet,  to  be  used  for  a  spinning  room, 
and  put  into  it  three  new  Bassett  &  Jones  operators. 

The  mill  just  below  this  was  for  some  lime  occu- 
pied by  Whitman  &  Miles,  but  in  1863  was  converted 
into  a  woolen-mill.  It  became  known  as  the  Baltic 
Mill,  and  was  for  some  years  operated  by  James 
Phillips,  Jr.  In  January,  1886,  James  McTaggart, 
Jr.,  acquired  possession  of  it,  and  ran  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Berwick  Mills.  During  the  summer  of 
1888,  however,  it  was  not  running. 

In  1864  Alvah  Crocker,  Charles  T.  Crocker,  George 
F.  Fay  and  others  built  a  woolen-mill  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Westminster  and  Sanborn  Roads,  in  West 
Fitchburg,  to  which  the  name  of  Beoli  Mill  was 
given. 

In  1865  Jeremiah  Booth  &  Co.  began  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods  in  a  brick  mill  on  West 
Street,  and  continued  there  about  ten  years. 

The  only  woolen  manufacturers  now  doing  busi- 
ness here  are  James  Phillips,  Jr.,  and  James  Mc- 
Taggart, Jr.  Of  the  mills  operated  by  the  latter  we 
have  already  spoken. 

Mr.  Phillips  ranks  among  the  heavy  woolen  manu- 
facturers of  New  England.  He  began  bu>iness 
about  1872,  in  partnership  with  Edward  M.  Rock- 
well. 

In  1872  Messrs.  Rockwell  &  Phillips  purchased  the 
Beoli  Mill,  which  at  that  time  contained  but  twelve 
looms.  In  1875  Mr.  Phillips  became  the  sole  owner, 
and  since  then  the  business  has  increased  vastly,  and 
the  greatly  enlarged  mills,  which  are  now  widely 
known  as  the  Wachusett  Mills,  contain  150  broad 
looms,  give  employment  to  some  400  hands  and 
produce  worsted  coatings  and  suitings  of  well  known 
excellence,  to  the  value  of  over  $1,000,000  annually. 

For  some  years  he  operated  the  Baltic  Mill,  as 
has  been  before  stated. 

About  1875  Mr.  Phillips  began  to  run  the  mill  pre- 
viously occupied  by  J.  Booth  &  Co.  It  was  known  as 
the  Booth  Worsted  Company  until  1882,  when  the 
Star  Worsted  Company  was  organized  with  a  capital 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars — Jame?  Phillips,  .Jr.,  presi- 
dent, and  George  N.  Proctor,  treasurer.     This  com- 
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I>:tny  haf  since  continued  to  run  the  same  mill  on 
West  Street — now  known  as  the  Star  Worsted  Mill. 
Worsted  yarn  is  here  made  to  the  value  of  about  lour 
hunilred  thousand  dollars  annually,  all  of  which  is 
u«e(l  by  the  Wachusett  Mills  and  the  Fitchburfr 
Worsted  Company.  The  Star  Mill  gives  euiployniunt 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  hands. 

The  Fitchburg  Worsted  Conii)any  was  incorporated 
in  1880  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars — James  Phillips,  Jr.,  pre-iilent,  and 
George  N.  Proctor,  treasurer.  The  brick  mill  in  South 
Fitchburg,  formerly  owned  by  (Jeorge  Hlackburn  & 
Co.,  was  purchased  and  enlarged,  and  has  since  been 
used  by  this  company  tor  the  manufacture  of  fine 
worsted  suitings.  The  mill  contains  two  hundred  and 
fifty  narrow  looms  and  employs  nearly  four  hundred 
operatives.  The  value  of  the  annual  product  is  about 
one  million  dollars. 

The  cloth  made  at  the  Wachusett  Mills  and  the 
Fitchburg  Worsted  Company's  mill  is  all  of  high 
grade,  and  is  considered  equal  to  any  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

The  goods  made  at  the  Berwick  Jlills,  operated  by 
James  McTaggart,  Jr.,  are  likewise  of  excellent  (|uality, 
and  embrace  a  fine  line  of  fancy  cassimeres  for  men's 
wear. 

Cil.Mit  M.wt'FArrtiiixc. — This  industry  was  begun 
hereabout  ISlij,  by  Levi  Pratt.  He  built  two  dams 
on  Sand  Hill  Brook,  and  at  the  northerly  dam  erected 
a  saw-mill,  and  at  the  southerly  a  small  shop  for  the 
manufacture  of  chairs.  This  shop  was  on  the  present 
easterly  ]K>rtion  of  the  Pratt  Road,  near  the  house 
where  Andrew  Pratt  now  lives.  In  this  shop  and  in 
a  larger  one,  built  in  1833,  he  made  chairs  for  over 
thirty  years. 

John  D.  Pratt,  afterward  in  company  with  Alonzo 
Davis,  manufactiired  chairs  here  at  an  early  period, 
his  shop  being  located  at  the  old  Punch  Brook  Dam, 
near  Academy  Street. 

In  1845  Alonzo  Davis  came  to  Fitchburg,  and  in 
company  with  Augustus  Rice  began  the  manufacture 
'■f  chairs  in  Newton's  Lane.  The  business  w;is  soon 
removed  to  the  "Newton  Factory,"  adjoining.  Mr. 
Rice  retired  from  the  firm  and  John  D.  Pratt  and 
Hiram  Wood  became  partners  with  Mr.  Davis.  Still 
later  this  firm  was  dissolved  and  Jfr.  Davis  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Pratt's  song,  Henry  T.  and 
Charles  E.  Pratt. 

In  1855  increase  of  business  necessitated  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  factory,  which  the  firm  built  on 
what  was  known  as  "Tuttle's  Flat."  It  was  of  brick, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  by  forty  feet,  and  four  stories 
high.  Here,  the  firm  of  A.  Davis  &  Co.  carried  on 
the  chair  business  until  1864,  when  Mr.  Davis  became 
sole  proprietor.  He  continued  the  business  until 
1>*77,  when  the  depression  in  trade  made  it  unprofita- 
ble, and  he  closed  the  concern,  which,  till  then,  had 
been  a  source  of  profit  to  himself  and  a  credit  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  Fitchburg.  In  187!)  he 
IS 


sold  thepropcityto  the  Parkhill  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

At  this  time  there  is  but  one  corporation  engaged 
in  this  industry  here — the  Walter  Heywood  Chair 
M:inufactnring  Company.  This  is  a  representative 
esiablishment,  one  of  the  largi-st  in  the  country  and 
widely  known  in  foreign  lands. 

The  founiler  of  this  company  was  Walter  Heywoo<l, 
who  came  to  Fitchburg  in  1H41.  In  company  with 
Leander  P.  Comee  he  built  the  Heywood  iS:  t.'omee 
block,  and  for  a  time  the  firm  dealt  in  dry  giMids  and 
groceriesinthestore  now  occupied  by  Leander  Spraguo 

&  c;o. 

In  1S44  the  firm  hired  a  part  of  the  "  Red  Mill  "  on 
West  Street,  and  began  to  make  chairs.  Ten  hands 
were  employed  at  first.  The  business  increased,  and 
two  years  later  was  removed  to  the  upper  portion  of 
Alvah  Crocker's  buildine  just  erected  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Fitchburg  Steam  Kngine  (-k>mpany'8 
shop. 

December  7,  1849,  this  building  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  soon  afterward  the  firm  of  Hey- 
wood &  Comee  was  dissolved. 

Mr.  Heywood,  by  no  means  dismayed,  secured  tem- 
porary accommodations  for  the  business;  and  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Crocker  completed  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing, one  hundred  and  thirty  by  forty  feet,  three  stories 
high,  on  the  site  of  the  one  burned,  he  hired  the 
whole  of  it.  The  business  prospered,  and  in  1852 
Messrs.  Alton  Blodgett,  Lovell  Williams  and  George 
K.  Towne  were  admitted  as  partners;  and  soon  after- 
ward the  firm  leased  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Crocker, 
in  the  rear  of  the  chair-shop,  and  erected  two  large 
buildings  thereon. 

In  185i'>  a  foreign  trade  was  opened,  which,  later, 
extended  to  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 

In  1864  George  H.  Spencer  was  admitted  as  a  part- 
ner. 

May  31, 1869,  the  Walter  Heywood  Chair  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  :?24O,0fiO,  was  organized  as  a  slock 
company,  under  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature. 

The  prosperity  of  the  new  company  w.as,  however, 
doomed,  in  the  near  future,  to  meet  with  a  .serious 
check.  On  the  night  of  July  21,  1870,  a  fire  broke 
out,  which  j)roved  to  be  the  most  disastrous  and  costly 
in  the  history  of  Fitchburg,  even  up  to  the  present 
time.  By  it  was  laid  in  ruins  the  entire  establishment 
of  this  company,  as  well  as  several  other  buildings. 
The  property  loss  amounted  to  over  $12i>,'«(il,  of 
which  $90,000  fell  on  the  Waller  Heywood  Chair 
Company.     Their  insurance  was  f 52,500. 

This  was  a  severe,  but  by  no  means  a  fatal,  blow. 
Very  soon  after  the  fire  the  members  of  the  company 
began  to  look  about  for  a  new  site,  and  shortly  pur- 
.chiised  some  nine  acres  of  land  on  River  Street, 
where  the  erection  of  the  present  commodious  and 
well-appointed  buildings  was  immediately  cntere<l 
upon  and  prosecute<l  with  vigor. 

The  plant  consists  of  three  large  main  buildings  of 
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brick,  two  stories  high,  with  an  attic.  Two  of  these 
structures  are  each  three  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty 
feet  wide,  and  the  third  is  the  same  length,  but  ten 
feet  narrower.  All  of  them  are  located  on  the  west- 
erly side  of  River  Street,  ranging  one  behind  another. 
Some  three  hundred  men  are  employed  in  these 
shops. 

There  is  also  a  handsome  brick  building,  just  north 
of  the  shops,  used  for  office  purposes,  besides  numer- 
ous lumber  shedj,  stock-houses,  etc.  A  railroad 
track,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  owned  by  the  com- 
pany, connects  their  premises  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Route. 

The  company  also  own  mills  in  Barton,  Vt. ,  where 
chair  stock  is  prepared. 

This  corporation  successfully  weathered  the  long- 
continued  depression  in  trade  which  began  soon  after 
the  new  buildings  were  occupied,  and  at  the  present 
time  has  a  large  and  firmly-established  business. 

In  1874  Mr.  Towne  sold  his  interest  to  Hiram  A. 
Blood. 

The  founder,  AV alter  Heywood,  died  in  1880,  and, 
in  order  to  settle  Mr.  Heywood's  estate,  the  company, 
in  1885,  sold  out  to  a  new  corporation,  composed  of 
the  surviving  members  of  the  old  company,  known 
as  the  Walter  Heywood  Chair  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  company  carries  on  the  business  at  the 
present  time,  Lovell  Williams  being  the  president 
and  George  H.  Spencer,  superintendent  and  treas- 
urer. 

Soon  after  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  April  6,  1888, 
fire  broke  out  in  the  shop  next  to  River  Street,  the 
eastern  of  the  three  main  buildings,  and  for  a  time 
threatened  to  outrival  the  fire  of  1870.  The  build- 
ing was  used  as  a  paint  and  varnish- shop,  and  burnt 
fast  and  furiously  ;  and  but  for  the  heroic  exertions 
of  the  entire  Fitchburg  Fire  Department  and  the 
aid  of  a  strong  west  wind,  which  blew  the  flames 
away  from  the  other  two  huge  buildings  close  behind 
it,  the  entire  establishment  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. As  it  was,  the  paint-shop  was  mainly  de- 
stroyed, the  loss  being  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  rebuilt  of  its  former  dimensions  during  the 
summer  of  1888. 

FuRxiTUUE  Majtufactdring. — In  connection 
with  chair-making  comes  very  naturally  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture. 

Fitchburg  has  but  one  establishment  devoted  to 
this  industry  exclusively.  The  business  is  con- 
ducted by  Carmi  M.  Parker,  under  the  name  of 
Parker  &  Co.  Mr.  Parker  began  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  in  Merrimac,  N.  H.,  and  in  1880  came  to 
Fitchburg,  where  he  has  since  carried  on  the  same 
business  in  a  large  factory,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
American  Rattan  Company,  in  Newton  Place. 

The  machinery  is  run  by  steam,  and  about  forty 
hands  are  employed,  most  of  whom  are  skilled 
workmen.  House  and  otlice  furniture  is  here  manu- 
factured from  the  various  ornamental   and  durable 


woods,  and  is  of  excellent  quality  and  finish.  Mr. 
Parker  has  a  salesroom,  under  the  name  of  the 
Fitchburg  Furniture  Company,  on  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Parker  has  already  built  up  a  thriving  busi- 
ness, and  his  factory  has  made  a  place  for  itself 
among  the  longer  established  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  city. 

Furniture  is  made  to  some  extent  by  Mial  Davis, 
at  his  North  Street  mills  ;  and  the  Charles  A.  Priei-t 
Lumber  Company  make  the  manufaciure  of  school 
furniture  one  of  their  specialties,  at  their  factory  on 
Rollstone  Street. 

Shoe  Manufacturing. — Shoes  have,  of  course, 
been  made  here  on  a  small  scale  since  the  earliest 
period  of  our  history  as  a  town. 

The  first  individual,  however,  to  use  machinery  in 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  Fitchburg  was  Elijah  M. 
Dickinson.  He  began  to  make  them  by  hand  in 
Marlboro'  in  1842.  Twelve  years  later  he  removed 
to  Fitchburg,  and  continued  the  business  in  a  shop 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Laurel  Streets.  He  soon 
removed  to  a  shop  that  he  built  on  Oliver  Street. 
Here  he  remained  about  six  years,  when,  needing 
more  room  for  his  increasing  business,  he  hired  the 
factory  in  Newton's  Lane,  formerly  the  property  of 
Captain  Martin  Newton,  but  then  owned  by  Shepard 
F.  Atherton. 

Here  he  first  began  to  use  machinery,  and  soon 
built  up  a  flourishing  business,  and  after  remaining 
in  this  factory  for  some  ten  years,  he  moved  into  a 
building  on  Summer  Street,  owned  by  the  Simonds 
Manufacturing  Company. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  stay  in  Newton's 
Lane,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  in  partnership  with  Henry 
D.  Goodale,  the  firm-name  being  E.  M.  Dickinson  & 
Co.  Nathaniel  Corning  succeeded  Mr.  Goodale  as 
partner  about  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  busi- 
ness to  Summer  Street.  In  1876  Edgar  F.  Belding 
succeeded  Mr.  Corning,  the  firm-name  remaining  E. 
M.  Dickinson  &  Co.  This  jjartnership  continued 
some  eight  years,  during  which  the  firm,  in  1881, 
erected  the  present  substantial  brick  factory  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  North  Streets.  The  firm  of  E. 
M.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  as  at  present  constituted,  con- 
sists of  Mr.  Dickinson  and  his  son,  Charles  P.  Dick- 
inson, who  has  been  associated  with  his  father  since 
about  1878. 

The  firm  manufactures  a  fine  grade  of  misses'  and 
children's  shoes,  and  employs  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hands.  The  capacity  of  the  factory  is 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pairs  per  day,  and  the 
firms  trade  is  largely  in  the  West  and  Northwest. 

The  Sole-Leather  Tip  Company,  located  in  this 
building,  is  also  owned  and  operated  by  this  firm. 
Several  million  pairs  of  sole-leather  tips  are  annually 
produced  b)'  this  company,  which  are  purchased  by 
shoe  manufacturers  all  over  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Edgar  F.  Belding,  formerly  a  partner  with  Mr. 
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Dickinson,  began  to  manufiutiire  shoes  on  his  own 
ncuounl  in  November,  I880.  His  business  is  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  E.  F.  Belding  &  Co.,  and  occupies 
the  two  upper  floors  of  the  Fitchburg  >?team  Engine 
Company's  building.  Children's  and  misses'  shoes  of 
a  fine  grade  are  here  made  at  the  rate  of  seven 
hundred  pairs  per  day,  and  employment  is  furnished 
for  some  eighty  hands. 

Mr.  Belding  intends  soon  to  erect  a  new  factory 
which  will  double  his  present  capacity  and  afford 
better  facilities  for  carrying  on  his  rapidly  increasing 
business. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  and  introduce  sole- 
leather  tips,  and  in  18.S4  the  Fitchburg  .Sole-Leather 
Tip  Company  was  incorporated  with  a  cajiital  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  Henry  A.  Willis  being  presi- 
dent and  E.  F.  Belding,  treasurer  and  manager.  The 
company  doe.s  an  extensive  bu.sinesj  in  this  line,  sell- 
ing their  sole-leather  tips  for  children's,  misses'  and 
youths'  shoes  to  many  of  the  leading  shoe  manufac- 
turers of  this  country.  The  company  owns  valuable 
patented  machinery  expressly  designed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  these  tips. 

Pater  MAXtjFACTURiNo. — This  has  been  and  still 
is  one  of  the  two  largest  industries  of  Fitchburg. 

The  first  paper-mill  in  town  was  built  by  Thomas 
French  in  1804,  and  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Rollstone  Machine  Co.'s  works  on  Water  Street. 
Mr.  French  also  built  a  dam  across  the  stream  at  this 
point.  It  was  the  third  dam  and  was  constructed  in 
1804. 

General  Leonard  Burbank  was  the  owner  of  the 
mill,  which  went  into  operation  in  ISO-");  and  as  long 
as  it  remained  standing  it  was  known  as  the  Burbank 
Paper  Mill,  though  it  wiua  afterward  owned  by  Crocker 
A-  Gardner  and  still  later  by  Alvah  Crocker.  P'or 
over  twenty  years  it  was  the  only  paper-mill  in  town. 
Alvah  Crocker  was  the  founder  of  the  paper-mak- 
in  r  industry  here,  though  he  did  not  build  his  first 
mill  until  1826.  This  mill  was  erected  in  what  was 
then  a  swamp,  diflicultof  access,  as  there  was  at  that 
time  no  road  along  the  river.  It  occupied  the  site  of 
Rodney  Wallace's  present  middle  mill.  Mr.  Crocker 
expended  considerable  money  on  this  spot,  the  dam 
alone  costing  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  and  in  addition 
to  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  place,  he  had 
other  great  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

Soon  after  his  mill  was  built  it  was  badly  damaged 
by  a  freshet,  and  before  long,  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  he  had  to  change  from  hand-labor  to  machinery, 
involving  an  expense  of  some  ten  thousand  dollars.  He 
was  owing  several  thousand  dollars  on  his  original 
investment  in  the  dam  and  mill,  and  to  cap  the 
climax,  the  commission  house  in  Boston  that  had 
taken  his  i)aper  in  exchange  for  rags,  chemica's, 
etc.,  infjrmcd  him  that  he  was  in  debt  to  them  some 
four  thousand  dollars,  and  refused  him  further  credit. 
With  his  characteristic  indomitable  pluck,  Mr. 
Crocker   worked    day   and    night,   opened    separate 


accounts  with  his  paper  customers  and  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  pay  his  debts,  both  principal 
and  interest.  The  success  of  his  arluous  toil  is  well 
known. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  a  true  business  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  word — honest,  clear-heade<l  and  possessed 
of  great  foresight.  The  majority  of  so-called  busi- 
ness men  do  not  look  beyond  their  own  particular 
line  of  business,  and  the  advancement  of  their  own 
interests. 

F'"itchburg  has  been  blessed  in  the  past,  and  is 
blessed  at  the  present  time,  with  some  men  who  have 
broader  views — who  see  that  whatever  advances  the 
public  good  will  be  sure,  8r)oner  or  later,  to  help  them 
also.  Among  such  the  name  of  Alvah  Crocker 
stands  out  prominently,  and. will  be  long  remembered. 

As  an  instance  of  his  way  of  doing,  the  following 
is  worthy  of  preservation.  In  1834  the  town  of  Fitch- 
burg employed  Mr.  Crocker  to  secure  a  road  along  the 
Nashua  River  to  the  Westminster  line.  The  land- 
holders on  the  route  of  the  proposed  road  refu8e<l  to 
part  with  their  land  on  terms  which  Mr.  Crocker  con- 
sidered just  and  favorable  to  the  interestsof  the  town. 
He  therefore  bought  the  whole  strip  of  land  along 
the  river  to  the  Westminster  line  himself,  and  gave  to 
the  town  what  was  needed  for  the  Westminster  river 
road,  lie  di<l  this  at  considerable  personal  expense, 
both  of  money  and  time,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  basis 
of  his  financial  success,  for  since  then  most  of  the 
paper-mills  of  Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  have  been 
built  on  this  land. 

The  building  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  is  an- 
other example  of  his  far-seeing  sagacity. 

In  1S.")1  Gardner  S.  Burbank  came  to  Fitchburg, 
and  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Crocker,  thus 
founding  the  well-known  firm  of  Crocker,  Burbank 
&  Co,  Charles  T.  Crocker  was  admitied  to  the  firm 
in  185.5,  and  George  F.  Fay  and  Samuel  E.  Crocker 
in  1803.  Mr.  Burbank  retired  from  the  firm  in  186G, 
and  in  1874  Alvah  Crocker  died.  The  business  was 
carried  on  by  the  surviving  members,  under  the 
same  firm-name,  until  about  1879,  when  two  new 
members  were  admiited — George  H.  Crocker,  son  of 
Samuel  E.  Crocker,  and  Alvah  Crocker,  son  of 
Charles  T.  Crocker. 

Since  1872  the  office  of  the  firm  has  been  in  the 
brick  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Fitchburg 
National  Bank. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence  this 
firm  acquired  the  control  of  a  number  of  large  paper- 
mills,  of  which  the  following,  taken  from  Mr.  Eben 
Bailey's  sketch  of  Fitchburg  in  the  '  History  of  Wor- 
cester County,"  published  in  1879,  is  a  brief  history : 

The  Snow  MHl,  or  VpjxT  Mill,  wm  Iniill  In  1(09  bjr  Samuol  S. 
Crocker.  Btnjnmin  Snow,  Jr.,  boniclil  il  In  ls47,  anil  B«<e.J«niln  Snow, 
Jr.,.in(l  Sumupl  Whitney  cwl.l  U  In  ISi.'J  lu  t'nickfr,  nnrfaink  *  C«. 
Tlif  (Mcn.li-  Slill  »«.i  built  alniut  1847.  It  vtu  uwntd  In  tL«t  jr«r  bjr 
Siimurl  A,  WliKnlcr,  Goorgi-  Blown  anj  Joel  Davln.  Il  wai  aflirwanl 
iKinKbt  by  Franklin  Wynian,  E.  B.  Tilralon  ami  Jonallian  W«rr,  who 
I   auld  It  to  Crocker,  BurUnk  .t  Co.  in  IWB.    The  Ipi  ."  Mill   .n  tl...  .,.<< 
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to  William  Woodbury's,  was  built  in  1851  by  Ed\rin  Upton  and  Alvah 
Crocker,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.  in 
1869.  The  Lyon  Jlill  was  built  in  1S53  by  M.  G.  &  B.  F.  Lyon,  and 
bought  of  Moses  G.  Lyon  by  Crocker,  Burbank*  Co.  in  1809.  The 
Hanna  Mill  was  built'by  George  and  Joseph  Brown  about  1852.  It  was 
afterward  owned  by  Samuel  llauna,  who  bought  it  in  1S.53  and  sold  it  in 
18GU  to  Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.  The  Whitney  Mill,  in  Rockville,  was 
built  by  Whitney  &  Bogart  in  1847.  It  was  afterward  owned  by 
Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  then  by  Samuel  Whitney  and  later  by  Wil- 
liam Baldwin,  .Jr.,  who  sold  it  in  1KG8  to  Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.  The 
Stone  Mill,  below  the  Snow  and  Cascade  Mills,  was  built  in  1854.  One- 
half  of  it  was  owned  for  some  time  by  Samuel  A.  Wheeler  and  Joel 
Ames,  and  the  other  half  by  Alvah  Crocker.  Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co. 
came  into  possession  of  one-half  in  1864,  and  Alvah  Crocker  sold  the 
remaining  half  to  Crocker,  Burbank  &  On.  in  1871. 

The  Snow  Mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  October  15, 
1884,  the  loss  being  thirty-five  thoussand  dollars.  All 
the  other  mills  are  in  operation  at  the  present  time, 
and  produce  about  thirty  tons  of  book,  card  and 
newspaper  every  twenty-four  hours. 

As  is  seen  by  the  above  list  of  mills  belonging  to 
this  firm,  there  were  other  persons  here  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  prior  to  1860.  Prominent 
among  them  was  the  firm  of  Jesse  Lyon  &  Sons. 
One  of  their  mills  came  into  the  possession  of 
Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  and  the  other  became  the 
basis  of  the  Fitchburg  Paper  Company. 

December  31,  1864,  Kodney  Wallace,  Benjamin 
Snow,  Jr.,  and  Stephen  Shepley  bought  this  paper- 
mill,  and  the  Kimball  scythe-shop  near  by,  and  began 
the  manufacture  of  paper  under  the  firm-name  of  the 
Fitcbburg  Paper  Company.  Stephen  E.  Denton  was 
soon  after  admitted  to  the  firm  and  took  charge  of  the 
business  at  the  mill. 

In  July,  1805,  Mr.  Shepley  sold  his  interest  to 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Snow.  Mr.  Denton  died  in  June, 
1866.  January  7,  1S69,  Mr.  Wallace  bought  Mr. 
Snow's  interest,  and  January  23d  of  the  same  year  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  Mr.  Denton's  estate  of  Mrs. 
Denton.  Since  then  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Fitchburg  Paper  Company. 

He  soon  made  improvements  in  his  mill  whereby 
its  product  was  increased  from  one  ton  of  paper  per 
day  to  two  tons.  In  1876  he  built  a  substantial  stone 
dam,  and  two  years  later  erected  a  new  brick  mill 
just  below  the  old  one,  thereby  increasing  the  pro- 
duct to  about  six  tons  of  paper  per  day. 

In  1887  he  built  another  large  brick  mill,  near  the 
junction  of  Phillips'  Brook  with  the  Nashua,  and  the 
present  capacity  of  the  three  mills  is  over  twenty  tons  of 
hanging,  card,  coloring  and  lithographing  paper  per 
day. 

(^uite  a  village  has  sprung  up  around  the  two  older 
mills.  Just  across  the  river  are  the  tracks  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Wallace  has  a  freight 
station  of  his  own,  where  all  the  raw  material  is  re- 
ceived and  the  finished  product  shipped. 

The  oflicc  of  the  Fitchburg  Paper  Company  is  in 
the  Fitchburg  Savings  Bank  block.  Mr.  Wallace's 
two  sons,  Herbert  I.  and  George  R.  Wallace,  are  ac- 
tively associated  with  him,  as  is  also  his  brother,  Wil- 


liam E.  Wallace,  in  the  management  of  the  extensive 
business  and  attending  to  the  office  duties. 

The  mill  of  the  George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper 
Company,  on  Fourth  Street,  was  built  in  1864,  by 
George  W.  Wheelwright  &  Son,  and  was  for  some 
years  known  as  the  Rollstone  paper-mill. 

The  present  company  was  incorporated  in  1880  with 
a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  man- 
ufactures news,  card,  book  and  staining  paper.  The 
capacity  of  the  mill  is  about  five  tons  per  day. 

The  office  of  the  company  is  on  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston. 

The  mill  of  the  Falulah  Paper  Company  is  located 
on  Scythe-shop  road.  South  Fitchburg.  The  com- 
pany consists  of  Seth  L.  and  Albert  N.  Lowe.  The 
mill  occupies  the  site  of  the  Richardson  scythe-shop, 
and  was  built  by  the  Snow  Paper  Company  in  1884. 
It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Falulah  Paper 
Company  in  October,  1886. 

Manilla  paper  is  made  at  this  mill  at  the  rate  of 
some  three  tons  per  day. 

Iron  Industries.— By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  manu  acturing  companies  here  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  machinery.  Though  not  begun  as  early 
as  some  of  the  other  industries,  it  has  taken  deep  root 
here;  and  within  the  last  forty  years  has  developed 
wonderfully. 

The  steam-engines  and  machinery  made  in  Fitch- 
burg have,  we  may  truthfully  say,  an  almost  world- 
wide reputation. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  the  history 
and  details  of  our  many  machine-shops,  steam-engine 
manufactories,  foundries,  etc.,  in  this  limited  sketch, 
but  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  following  pages  to 
give  some  idea  of  our  great  interests  in  this  line  of 
manufacturing. 

The  founders  of  the  iron  business  here  were  two 
brothers,  John  and  Salmon  W.  Putnam,  who,  in  1838 
removed  their  business  from  Ashburnham  to  Fitch- 
burg. The  firm  of  J.  &  S.  W.  Putnam  hired  a  room, 
twenty  by  thirty  feet,  in  the  old  Burbank  Paper  Mill, 
then  owned  by  Alvah  Crocker,  and  began,  in  a  small 
way,  an  industry  that  has  since  then  become  so  large 
and  important  as  to  give  to  Fitchburg  the  name  of 
the  "  Machine  City." 

Their  business  at  first  was  mainly  repairing,  and 
furnished  employment  for  themselves  only;  soon  they 
began  to  make  new  machinery  for  various  mills,  and 
were  obliged  to  hire  an  apprentice,  and  soon  after  a 
journeyman  was  engaged.  The  firm  then  began  to 
make  gear-cutting  machines  after  the  model  of  one 
devised  by  John  Putnam  ;  and  this  machine  is  now, 
nearly  a  half  century  later,  made  by  the  Putnam 
Machine  Company  with  very  slight  change  in  its 
mechanism. 

Their  business  rapidly  increased,  requiring,  from 
time  to  time,  an  addition  to  their  floor-room  ;  and,  in 
1845,  Alvah  Crocker  erected  for  them  a  brick  build- 
ing, one  hundred  and  fifty  by  forty  feet,  they  occupy- 
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iug  the  lower  floor  aod  Heywood  &  Comee  the  upper 

portion. 

On  the  night  of  December  7,  1S4!),  this  building,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  wiis  entirely  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  machine  and  chair-nialving  industries  of 
Fitcliburg  came  very  near  being  snuHed  out  together 
in  their  infancy.  The  firm  of  J.  &  f<.  W.  I'utnaro 
lost  twelve  thousand  dollars,  the  accumulation  of 
over  ten  years  of  hard  work,  and  had  no  insurance  ; 
but  two  weeks  after  the  fire  the  brothers  were  at  work 
again  under  a  temporary  covering  of  boards. 

They  paid  all  their  debts  and  the  next  year  the 
firm  made,  as  it  were,  a  new  start  in  a  building 
erected  for  them  by  Mr.  Cnicker,  and  now  occupied 
by  the  Union  Machine  Ciimpany. 

About  this  time  Charles  H.  Brown  and  Benjamin 
Snow,  Jr.,  were  admitted  sis  partners,  and  the  firm- 
Dame  became  J.  &  S.  W.  Putnam  &  Co. 

The  Putnam  Mncliine  Company. — In  18o4  the  firm 
of  J.  &  S.  W.  Putnam  &  Co.  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  four  new  members — Messrs.  Charles  Bur- 
leigh, John  Q.  and  Sylvester  C.  Wright  and  Danvers 
A.  Tenney ;  and,  on  August  10,  18.54,  these  eight 
individuals  were  organized  as  a  partnership  under  the 
name  of  the  Putnam  Machine  Company.  Four 
years  later,  in  1858,  the  company  was  incorporated  as 
a  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  forty  thousand 
dollars.  In  1SG6  the  capital  was  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

In  1855  the  company  began  the  manufacture  of 
steam-engines.  In  that  year  Charles  II.  Brown  brought 
out  a  new  engine,  which  was  patented  by  himself 
and  Charles  Burleigh.  The  patent  was  assigned  to 
the  Putnam  Machine  Company,  and  the  engine, 
known  as  the  "  Putnam"  Engine,  has  since  been,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  manufactured  by  the  company. 

In  IStU;  it  became  evident  that  larger  accommoda- 
tions were  imperatively  needed.  Accordingly,  the 
company  purchiised  about  twenty-six  acres  of  land, 
including  the  Atherton  estate  in  Newton's  Lane,  and 
in  July,  1SG6,  began  the  erection  of  the  extensive 
shops,  foundries,  etc.,  now  occupied  by  the  company. 
These  buildings  were  completed  during  the  next  two 
years  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,0(10,  and  were  admirably 
arranged  for  carrying  on  the  company's  large  busi- 
ness. 

The  main  machine-shop,  extending  along  Putnam 
.■^treet  from  Main  Street  nearly  to  the  tracks  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad  is  a  one-story Jbrick  building,  625 
feet  long  and  48  feet  wide.  In  it  are  seven  dill'erent  de- 
l)artment8,  each  being  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
special  kinds  of  machinery,  but  there  is  no  partition 
throughout  its  entire  length.  Along  the  centre  of  the 
shop  are  thirty-five  iron  columns  which  support  the 
main  line  of  shafting,  which  runs  all  the  machinery 
in  the  building.  Power  is  furnished  by  three  large 
cut-off  steam-engines  of  the  company's  own  manufac- 
ture. 

Connected   with  the  Main  Street  end  of  the  main 


shop  is  the  office  of  the  company,  a  hnndsome  brick 
building  of  two  stories,  with  a  Maniiard  roof.  From 
the  cast  side  of  the  main  shop  project  five  wingH, 
twelve  feet  sijuare,  used  as  offices  for  the  foremen  of 
the  various  departments;  and  from  the  wett  side  ex- 
tend seven  wings,  six  being  52  by  'M\  feet,  and  the 
seventh  52  by  44  feet,  used  for  the  .setting  up  of  the 
machinery  made  in  the  seven  corresjionding  depart- 
ments. 

This  extensive  building  is  lighted  by  about  three 
hundred  large  windows,  and  there  are  five  hundred 
gas-burners  ready  for  use  when  needed.  It  is  heated 
by  over  six  miles  of  steam-pipe,  arnl  has  a  tloor-nxnu 
of  .'17,000  sijuare  feet.  In  a  word,  the  works,  which 
were  built  from  plans  designed  by  S.  \V.  Putnam, 
could  not  have  been  more  conveniently  or  elTectively 
arranged. 

Along  the  west  side  of  the  main  shop  is  a  roadway 
with  which  each  of  the  seven  wings  communicates  by 
means  of  large  folding  doors,  so  that  heavy  machines 
can  easily  be  loaded  upon  trucks  by  powerful  cranes. 

West  of  the  roadway  are  located  the  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  pattern-shops,  store-houses,  &c.  At  the  ex- 
treme southern  end  of  the  main  shop  is  the  black- 
smith-shop, with  its  forges  and  heavy  hammers. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  company 
Salmon  W.  Putnam  was  chosen  president  and  man- 
ager, and  continued  to  conduct  the  large  business  with 
great  sagacity  and  ability  for  nearly  fourteen  years. 
His  death  occurred  February  2:5, 1872,  ami  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  community  as  well  as  the  company.  The 
senior  mendjer,  John  Putnam,  though  not  active  in 
the  management  of  the  atfairs  ol  the  company,  was  for 
many  years  a  director  and  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders. He  was  ilaily  at  his  i>lace,  where  he  was  a 
most  energeticand  skillful  workman  up  to  the  time  ho 
retired  from  business,  in  1S>^^).  Many  improvementa 
in  the  machinery  made  by  the  company  are  due  to  his 
ingenuity  and  skill.  He  died  July  31,  18S8,  aged 
nearly  seventy-eight  years,  and  his  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  the  oflicers  and  employes  of  the  Putnam 
Machine  Company,  whose  works  were  closed  during 
the  day. 

On  the  death  of  S.  W.  Putnam,  in  1872,  the  presi- 
dency of  the  company  was  ollered  to  John  Putnam, 
but  he  preferred  to  continue  his  work  in  the  field 
where  he  had  for  so  many  years  searched  for  mechan- 
icid  secrets  rather  than  to  accept  an  office,  the  duties 
of  which  would  involve  such  a  radical  change,  and  he 
used  his  inllueiice  to  have  the  presidential  chair  of 
the  company  given  to  Charles  F.  Putnam. 

At  the  present  time  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness is  vested  in  S.  W.  Putnam's  four  sons,— Charles 
F.,  Henry  O.,  Salmon  W.  and  (ieorge  E.  Putnam,— 
and  the  works  are  in  full  and  prosperous  i>penition. 

Besides  steam-engines  a  very  great  variety  of  ma- 
chines is,  made  by  the  company,  including  lathes, 
drills,  bolt-cutters,  gear-cutters,  planers,  car-wheel 
borers,  shafting,  water-wheels,  wheel-pr.ss.^.liMiiL'ers, 
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pulleys,  &c. ;  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  machinery  known  as 
machine-shop  and  special  railroad  tools. 

To  show  how  far  their  products  go,  it  may  be  here 
stated  that  the  first  two  machine-shops  built  in  China 
were  entirely  furnished  with  machinery  made  by  the 
Putnam  Machine  Company.  And  it  is  also  worth 
noting  that  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  company  to 
make  the  rock-drills,  air-compressors  and  other  ma- 
chinery which  rendered  possible  the  completion  of 
that  vast  engineering  feat,  the  Hoosac  Tunnel. 

The  Putnam  Tool  Company,  with  works  on  Walnut 
Street,  was  established  in  1882  with  Salmon  W.  Put- 
nam, president,  and  George  E.  Putnam,  treasurer,  and 
manufactured  railroad  and  machine  tools.  March  18, 
1886,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Putnam  Machine 
Company. 

At  the  present  time  the  four  Putnam  brothers  and 
their  mother  hold  a  controlling  interest  in  the  com- 
pany, which  is  officered  as  follows :  President,  Charles 
F.  Putnam ;  Vice-president,  Salmon  W.  Putnam ; 
Treasurer,  Henry  O.  Putnam ;  General  Superintendent, 
George  E.  Putnam. 

Each  of  the  seven  special  departments  of  manufac- 
ture has  an  able  man  at  its  head  as  foreman.  Over 
five  hundred  hands  are  employed,  many  of  whom  are 
skilled  workmen  who  have  grown  old  in  the  employ  of 
the  company. 

A  New  York  house  is  maintained  as  an  exhibiting 
and  distributing  establishment. 

The.  Fitchburg  Steam- Engine  Company. — The  busi- 
ness of  this  company  was  founded  in  1871,  under  the 
name  of  the  Haskins  Machine  Company,  and  is 
carried  on  in  a  substantial  brick  building  on  Water 
Street,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Heywood  chair-shop, 
burnt  in  1870. 

John  F.  Haskins  organized  this  company  and  went 
into  the  building  as  soon  as  it  was  comjileted,  and  on 
April  4,  1872,  he  gave  a  grand  ball  in  honor  of  the 
dedication  of  the  building  to  the  uses  of  the  Haskins 
Machine  Company.  Mr.  Haskins  was  full  of  fun 
and  frolic  and,  though  now  a  resident  in  lands  across 
the  ocean,  is  well  remembered  by  many  Fitchburg 
people. 

The  company  manufactured  the  Blake  Patent  Pump 
and  the  Ellis  Vapor  Engine  chiefly. 

In  1875  Hale  W.  Page,  Frederick  Fosdick  and 
Charles  Fosdick  purchased  the  entire  concert),  together 
with  its  good-will,  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Fitch- 
burg Steam  Engine  Company.  Mr.  Page  was  president 
of  the  company  until  his  death,  May  17,  1887,  when 
Frederick  Fosdick  was  chosen  to  the  position.  The 
officers  of  the  company  at  the  present  time  are :  Presi- 
dent, Frederick  Fosdick ;  Superintendent,  Charles 
Fosdick;  Treasurer,  William  E.Sheldon;  Secretary, 
William  J.  Cliflbrd. 

This  company  employs  about  sixty  hands,  most  of 
whom  are  skilled  workmen,  and  manufacUires  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  automatic  cut-off  engines,  electric 
light  engines,  boilers,  shafting,  hangers,  pulleys,  etc. 


A  specialty  has  been  made  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  "  Fitchburg  "  .steam-engine,  the  great  merits  of 
which  have  been  everywhere  acknowledged. 

The  products  of  this  company,  and  particularly 
their  engines,  have  a  wide  reputation,  and  are  in 
use  all  over  the  United  States.  A  large  foreign 
trade  Jias  also  been  established,  which  extends  to 
Central  and  South  America  and  most  of  the  European 
countries. 

Careful  personal  supervision  of,  and  strict  attention 
to,  the  details  of  the  business,  on  the  part  of  the 
Fosdicks,  have  brought  to  the  company  its  present 
well-deserved  prosperity. 

Both  brothers  are  active  and  prominent  in  public 
aflairs,  Frederick  Fosdick  having  served  as  mayor  of 
Fitchburg  in  1886-87,  and  Charles  Fosdick  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Common  Council  in  1886. 

C.  H.  Brown  &  Co. — The  founder  of  this  well- 
known  steam-engine  manufacturing  firm  came  to 
Fitchburg  in  1849;  and  to  him  may  be  ascribed  the 
establishment  of  the  steam-engine  business  of  Fitch- 
burg, which  now  forms  so  great  a  factor  in  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  city. 

Soon  after  coming  here  Mr.  Brown  bought  one- 
third  interest  in  the  firm  of  J.  &  S.  W.  Putnam  ; 
and  before  long  he  introduced  a  new  feature  into  the 
firm's  business, — the  making  of  steam-engines,  and 
took  entire  charge  of  this  department. 

In  1855,  as  before  stated,  be  brought  out  the 
"  Putnam  "  engine,  which  was  built  under  his  super- 
vision until  1859,  when  poor  health  compelled  him 
to  give  up  active  work  for  a  time  ;  and  he  soon  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Putnam  Machine  Company. 

After  four  years'  rest  Mr.  Brown  again  began  bus- 
iness, in  a  small  way,  in  Newton's  Lane.  It  soon 
began  to  increase,  and  in  1866  he  hired  one-half  of 
the  second  storj'  of  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Fitchburg  Machine  Works,  on  Main  Street  (at  that 
time  called  Summer  Street). 

In  1871  he  invented  a  new  engine,  since  well-known 
as  the  "  Brown  "  Automatic  Cut-off  Steam-Engine. 
Its  great  merits  and  points  of  superiority  over  other 
engines  were  soon  appreciated  by  the  trade,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  it  became  evident  that  better 
facilities  and  larger  accommodations  were  necessary 
in  order  to  supply  the  demand. 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  years  previous,  the 
business  was  carried  on  under  the  firm-name  of  C.  H. 
Brown  &Co.,  Elbridge  G.  Stanley  being  Mr.  Brown's 
partner. 

In  1873  the  firm  purchased  a  large  lot  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Willow  Streets,  and  erected  thereon  a 
commodious  and  substantial  brick  building,  which 
has  been  occupied  by  C.  H.  Brown  &  Co.  since  1875. 

The  present  firm  consists  of  Charles  H.  Brown  and 
his  three  sons,  Charles  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  Frank  E.  and 
John  F.  Brown. 

So  large  and  constant  is  the  demand  for  the 
"  Brown  "   engine   that  the   firm   manufactures  that 
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exclusively,  employing  aonie  sixty  liands  and  turning 
out  the  enpnes  at  the  rate  of  four  per  month,  on  the 
average  ;  and,  as  soon  as  built,  these  engines  are  sent 
to  purchasers  in  varimis  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  also  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Thf  Fitchbiir;/  Machine  Works. — The  foundation  of 
the  business  of  this  company  was  laid  in  1SI)4,  by 
James  L.  Chapman,  who,  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
came  to  Fitchburg  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
Sylvester  C.  Wright,  for  the  manufacture  of  machin- 
ists' tools.  This  was  iu  "  war  times,"  and  machinery 
was  very  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain.  The  firm's  outfit 
was  i|uite  meagre,  consisting  of  an  old  chain  lathe 
from  the  "Stone  Mill  ;  "  an  old  chain  planer  from  a 
blacksmith  and  machine-shop  in  Townscnd  ;  a  second- 
hand Oould  shaping-machine  bought  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  ;  an  old  pattern-maker's  lathe  and  second-hand 
engine  lathe  from  a  shop  in  Newton's  Lane. 

This  was  all  the  firm  could  secure,  and,  with  this 
collection  of  machines,  they  started  business  in  the 
Atherton  building,  and  began  to  make  their  own 
patterns. 

In  about  a  year  the  firm  removed  to  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Laurel  Streets,  where  L  C.  Wright  &  Co.'s 
hardware  store  now  is.  Here,  with  more  room  and 
improved  machinery,  they  prospered.  Hale  W.  Page 
and  Artenias  R.  Smith  were  admitted  as  partners,  and 
thirty  hands  were  employed. 

February  2,  ISOO,  the  firm  moved  to  the  present 
location  of  the  Fitchburg  Machine  Works.  The 
building  belonged  to  Sylvanus  Sawyer,  and  stood  on 
what  was  then  called  Summer  Street.  At  first  the 
firm  hired  only  the  easterly  half  of  the  building,  but 
soon  bought  out  Mr.  Sawyer  and  occupied  all  the 
building,  excepting  the  portion  leased  to  Charles  H. 
Brown. 

.January  1,  1867,  a  stock  company  was  organized, 
including  the  four  members  of  the  firm  and  Eugeue 
T.  and  Lowell  M.  Miles,  Augustus  Whitman  and 
Jarcd  Whitman,  Jr.,  under  the  name  of  the  Fitch- 
burg JIachine  Company,  and  for  ten  years  the  busi- 
ne.ss  was  carried  on  by  this  company. 

In  1877  this  company  wiis  dissolved  and  a  new  one 
organized  under  the  laws  of  general  copartnership. 
The  name  adopted  for  the  new  company  was  the  Fitch- 
burg Machine  Works,  and  its  members  were  Sylvester 
C.  Wright  (superintendent),  James  L.  Chapman 
(treasurer),  Walter  lleywood,  Harrington  Sibley  and 
Joseph  S.  Wilson. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  in  December,  1880, 
Mr.  Chapman  became  superintendent  as  well  as 
treasurer,  and  since  then  has  had  entire  charge  of  the 
business. 

This  company  manufactures  all  kinds  of  metal- 
working  machinery,  including  lathes  of  difTcrent 
varieties  and  sizes,  iron  planers,  milling  machines, 
shaping  machines,  drill  presses,  etc.,  and  employs 
some  fifty  hands. 

The  products  of  this  company  have  a  well-estab- 


lished reputation,  and  their  purcluuer.H  are  distributed 
over  a  wide  extent  of  territory. 

Tlie  SimomU  Manufacturing  Company. — The  exten- 
sive buildings  occupied  by  this  company  are  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  North  Streets. 

Their  business  was  started  in  1^04  in  the  scythn 
shop  of  Abel  SImonds  at  West  Fiti-hburg.  Mr.  Si- 
monds,  who,  since  18.H2,  had  manufactured  scythes 
and  edge  tools  in  West  Fitchburg,  gave  up  business  in 
18()4  and  leased  the  shop  to  the  new  firm.  His  long 
experience  had  made  him  well  ver^ied  In  the  working 
of  steel,  and  he  seems  to  have  handed  his  knowledge 
down  to  his  sons. 

The  firm  started  under  the  name  of  •SImonds 
Brothers  &  Co.,  and  was  composed  of  George  F.  and 
Alvin  A.  Simonds  and  Benjamin  Snow,  Jr.  Machine 
knives,  mower  and  rea|)er  sections,  etc.,  were  manu- 
factured and  a  prosperous  business  soon  established. 

In  1868  the  Simonds  Manufacturing  Company  was 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  ami  the  works  were  moved  from 
West  Fitchburg  to  their  present  location.  Here  the 
same  line  of  manufacture  was  continued  until  1878, 
when,  on  account  of  a  consolidation  of  the  mowing- 
machine  knife  and  reaper  section  Interests  by  Western 
manufacturers,  the  company  sold  that  department  of 
their  business,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  saws  by 
an  entirely  new  method  of  tempering  and  straighten- 
ing. They  entered  the  field  in  competition  with 
many  old  established  saw  manufacturing  firms,  but 
the  superiority  of  their  product,  in  every  respect,  soon 
enabled  them  to  build  up  a  large  business,  and  that, 
too,  at  prices  in  advance  of  all  competitors. 

The  company's  branch  works  at  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  have  been  maintained  for  some  years. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  George  F. 
Simonds,  president;  Daniel  Simonds,  vice-president 
and  treasurer;  Edwin  F.  Simonds,  manager  of  the 
Chicago  works;  John  Simonds,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  works. 

The  inventive  genius  of  George  F.  Simonds  has 
brought  into  the  possession  of  this  company  many 
valuable  patents  covering  their  processes  of  manufac- 
ture and  radical  improvements  in  the  adjustment  of 
circular  saws,  etc. 

About  two  hundred  hands  are  employed  at  the 
shops  here. 

A  speciality  is  made  of  the  "Simonds"  saw,  covered 
by  many  patents,  a  circular-saw  unequaled  in  uni- 
formity and  quality  of  temper,  and  in  its  adjustment — 
facts  abundantly  attested  by  the  wide  sale  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  superiority  of  this  saw.  Vari- 
ous other  kinds  of  saws  are  also  made  by  the  company, 
such  as  crescent-ground,  cross-cut  saws,  straight- 
ground  gang,  mill,  mulay  and  drag-saws,  band-saws, 
etc. 

The  "Simonds"  knlve«,  planer  knives,  etc.,  and 
every  description  of  pattern  knives  are  also  manufiic- 
tured  by  this  company  and  havi-  a  very  large  sale. 
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The  Simonds  Rolling- Machine  Company. — On  Wil- 
low Street,  close  by  the  Simonds  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's buildings,  are  the  works  of  the  Simonds  Roll- 
ing-Machine Company. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  enterprise,  and  is 
wholly  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of  George  F. 
Simonds,  who,  early  in  1884,  had  his  attention 
drawn,  by  an  incident,  to  the  possibility  of  moulding 
metal  articles  of  circular  shape  to  any  given  form, 
while  rotating  them  on  their  axes  between  two 
surfaces  moving  in  opposite  directions.  Experiments 
were  made  with  putty  balls  between  wooden  surfaces, 
and  so  satisfactory  were  the  results  that  a  substantial 
machine  was  constructed,  which  successfully  rolled 
various  small  articles,  such  as  spheres,  small  projec- 
tiles, machine  handles,  etc. 

The  result  of  this  was  the  incorporation,  in  No- 
vember, 18SG,  of  the  Simonds  Rolling-Machine 
Company,  of  Boston,  with  a  capital  of  four  hundred 
thousand  dollar^^,  and  George  F.  Simonds  president. 
This  company  has  purchased  all  the  patents  granted 
to  Mr.  Simonds  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
relating  to  the  forging  of  metal  articles  by  rolling. 

Patents  on  this  new  process  of  metal-working 
have  been  secured  throughout  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world  ;  and,  early  in  1886,  the  Simonds  Steel 
and  Iron  Forging  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital 
of  £150,000  was  organized  in  London,  England,  by 
some  of  the  leading  British  manufacturers. 

The  works  of  the  Simonds  Rolling-Machine  Com- 
pany, located  in  this  city,  are  for  experimentid  pur- 
poses mainly,  and  about  sixty  skilled  workmen  are 
engaged  in  testing  and  developing  the  capabilities 
of  the  machine,  which  seem  to  be  without  limit. 
The  products  are  turned  out  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
and  in  accuracy  and  quality  are  far  superior  to  those 
made  by  any  other  known  process. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  me- 
chanical discovery,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  the  last 
anniml  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  held  in  Boston  in  February,  1888,  the 
members  of  the  Institute  came  in  a  body  to  Fitch- 
bnrg  on  February  23d,  expressly  to  witness  the  work 
of  this  machine. 

Companies  are  now  being  organized  to  manufacture 
under  these  patents  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  without  doubt  this 
l)roces3  will  soon  supersede  all  others  in  the  manu- 
facture of  many  articles. 

Fitchburg  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  son  of 
hers  conceived  and  perfected  this  important  and  valu- 
able invention. 

The  works  here  are  as  yet  only  in  embryo,  so  to 
speak,  and  very  little  manufacturing  of  products  for 
sale  is  done.  There  are,  however,  a  few  articles  made 
for  sale  to"  a  limited  extent,  such  as  various  kinds 
ofaxlcs,  projectiles,  machinetool-handles,  spindles,  etc. 

The  Union  Machine  Co. — This  company,  whose 
works  are   on   Water  St.,  was  incorporated  in  18(i7, 


with  a  capital  of  $60,000,  and  at  first  manufactured 
machinists'  tools.  In  1870  the  manufacture  of  hose- 
carriages  and  steam  fire-engines  of  the  "  Jucket " 
pattern  was  begun,  and  continued  several  years. 

The  making  of  paper-machinery  was  begun  about 
1873,  and  since  then  the  company  has  made  this  line 
of  work  a  specialty. 

In  1876  the  company  transferred  its  stock,  etc.,  to 
Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  who  put  in  new  ihachinery, 
and  continued  to  build  paper-machinery  under  the 
old  name  of  the  company. 

In  1887  a  stock  company  was  formed,  with  these 
oflicers:  John  Burney, president;  Samuel  E.Crocker, 
treasurer ;  Emmons  Crocker,  secretary.  This  com- 
pany also  retained  the  name  of  Union  Machine  Co., 
and  put  in  new  machinery.  It  ranks  to-day  among 
the  best  establishments  of  this  kind  in  the  country. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
large  Fourdrinicr  and  cylinder  paper-machines,  and 
the  company  also  makes  rag  and  .lordan  engines, 
screen-plates,  and  all  other  kinds  of  paper-mill 
machinery. 

This  line  of  machinery  is  also  made  by  several 
other  concerns  in  town,  as  a  department  of  their 
business. 

Francis  Sheldon  &  Co.  carry  on  business  as  mill- 
wrights, and  also  manufacture  rag-engines,  cylinder- 
washers,  rag-cutters  and  dusters  for  paper-mills. 

Ezekiel  Davis,  who  owns  the  shop  formerly 
operated  by  Alfred  White,  in  Rockville,  makes 
paper-mill  bars  and  bed-plates  and  rag-cutter-knives, 
besides  all  varieties  of  machine-knives. 

Hardy  &  Finder  make  patent  cast-metal  screen- 
plates,  used  in  j)aper-making. 

The  Kolhtonc  Machine  Company. — This  company, 
whose  works  are  near  those  of  the  Union  Machine 
Company,  was  also  incorporated  in  1867  and  has  al- 
ways made  wood-working  machinery,  and  has  built  up 
quite  a  large  business.  Machines  made  by  this  com- 
pany are  in  operation  in  almost  all  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

George  L.  Stetirns  is  manager  and  Henry  F.  Coggs- 
hall  treasurer. 

In  addition  to  wood-working  machinery,  this  com- 
pany manufactures  the  following:  The  C.  F.  Smith 
system  of  ice-making  and  refrigerating  machines;  the 
E.  N.  Gates  system  of  hot  water  heating  for  dwellings, 
and  the  Hodges'  Universal  Angle  Union,  for  plumbers' 
use,  in  connection  with  steam,  water  or  gas-works. 

Beside  this  company,  the  following  firms  and  indi- 
viduals manufacture  wood-working  machinery: 

A.  D.  Waymouth  &Co.,  who,  for  the  last  forty  years 
have  made  the  well-known  Waymouth  Lathe.  Their 
shop  is  in  Newton  Place,  and  they  are  the  sole  manu- 
facturers of  A.  D.  Waymouth's  new  patent  self-adjust- 
ing and  self-centreing  lathe  for  wood-turning. 

Charles  W.  Wilder  makes  Wilder's  Patent  Turning 
Lathe,  which  was  invented  by  him,  and  does  all  kinds 
of  wood-turning  at  his  shop  on  Water  Street. 
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C.  H.  Cowflrey  secured  innprorements  on  the  original 
W'aymouth  latliennd  makes  lathes  of  his  pattern,  and 
also  shartiiig,  pulleys,  etc.,  at  his  shop  on  Main  Street. 

The  Fittliliurg  Adjustable  Saw-table  Company  make 
saw-tables  and  adjusters  of  acknowledged  superiority 
at  their  shop  in  Newton  Place. 

Franklin  S.  Lovell  has  machine  works  on  Boutelle 
Street,  where  he  manufactures  saw-mill,  grist-mill  and 
wood-working  machinery.  He  also  makes  C.  M. 
Flint's  paleiitsaw-mills,  as  well  as  gingham  machinery, 
dynamos  and  various  kinds  of  electrical  machinery. 

The  liitrlfigh  Mock-Drill  Compnny. — Charles  Bur- 
I'  ii;h,  the  inventor  of  the  rock-drill  bearing  his  name, 

ime  to  Fitcliburg  in  1S.')0,  and  soon  became  a  mem- 
.  r  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  S.  W.  Putnam.     Later  he  was 
prominently   identified   with   the   Putnam    Machine 
I  onipany.     His  death  occurred  May  28,  18S3. 

When  work  was  begun  on  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  all 
the  rock-tunnelling  had  to  be  done  by  hand.  It  was 
slow  work,  and  the  danger  arising  from  lack  of  ven- 
tilation increased  as  the  work  advanced.  About  1SG5 
the  late  Alvah  Crocker,  it  is  said,  applied  to  Mr. 
r.iirleigh  to  devise  some  description  of  power-drill  to 
ioini)lete  the  tunnel,  which  at  that  time  it  seemed 
hlmost  an  impossibility  to  finish  with  the  methods 
then  employed. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Burleigh's  study  of  this  diflicult 
problem  w.as  the  invention  by  him  of  the  Burleigh 
Rock-Drill  and  Patent  Air-Compressor,  a  combination 
which  was  capable,  not  only  of  drilling  holes  from 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  to 
a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  at  a  rate  of  from  two  to  ten 
inches  per  minute,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rock,  but  also  of  thoroughly  ventilating  the  tunnel  at 
the  same  time,  thus  obviating  this  great  and  fatal 
source  of  danger. 

These  machines  have  produced  a  complete  revolu 
tion  in  the  work  of  rock-tunnelliog.  By  means  of 
them  the  completion  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  ren- 
dered possible,  and  since  then  large  use  has  been 
made  of  them,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Among  the  many  great  engineering  feats,  where  the 
use  of  these  machines  was  indispensable,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Sutro  Tunnel,  Hell  Gate,  Brooklyn  Bridge 
and  several  of  the  great  tunnels  in  Europe. 

In  1SG7  the  Burleigh  Rock-Drill  Company  was  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  of  j'lrH^IMlO,  to  make  and 
sell  these  machines,  of  which  the  world  is  the  market. 

In  connection  with  this  company  is  the  Burleigh 
Tunnel  Company,  incorporated  in  18t>9,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  ?;.'i(),OOU. 

Jjoikr  Manii/actunng. — David  M.  Dillon,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  was  the  first  person  to  make  boilers  of  steel,  and 
though  laughed  at  by  other  boiler-makers  for  trying 
such  an  experiment,  the  success  he  h.is  made  of  it 
and  the  wide  and  constantly  increasing  sale  of  his 
boilers  have  caused  a  smile  to  settle  on  the  genial 
countenance  of  Mr.  Dillon,  showing  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  "  He  who  laughs  last,  laughs  best.'' 


He  started  his  business  in  1870,  in  a  shop  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  West  Streets.  The  people  in 
that  previously  quiet  neighborhood  strenuously  ob- 
jected to  the  noise  produceil.  So,  after  reuniining 
there  two  years,  ilr.  Dillon,  finding  that  he  needed 
more  room,  and  being  naturally  of  an  accommodating 
disposition,  moved  his  works  to  a  shop  he  had  built 
on  Crocker  Street,  where,  for  the  past  si.vteen  years, 
he  has  carried  on  his  rapidly  increasing  business. 

Boilers  are  also  made  to  some  extent  by  the  Bur- 
leigh Rock-Drill  Company  and  the  Fitchburg  Steam- 
Engine  Company. 

Of  the  several  other  varieties  of  iron  industries  not 
yet  mentioned,  we  have  space  to  speak  of  none  in 
detail,  e.xcept  the  foundries.  A  few  other  iron  and 
steel  products  made  here,  that  may  be  mentioned 
briefiy,  are  files,  manufactured  by  Hon.  Eli  Culley, 
who  h.18  carried  on  this  business  here  since  1SG8  ; 
agricultural  implements,  by  R.  A.  Leonard  &  Son  ; 
steel  horse-collars  and  boiler-makers'  tools,  by  Alex- 
ander Thompson ;  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  ma- 
chines, by  the  Fitchburg  Manufacturing  Company  ; 
water-motors,  by  C.  A.  Sawyer  &  Co. ;  electric 
machinery,  by  Irving  W.  Colburn ;  small  tools, 
models,  etc.,  by  C.  S.  Tolman,  II.  P.  Tyrrell  and  the 
Fitchburg  Novelty  Works;  brass  finishing,  by  A.  W. 
Hubbard ;  and  keys,  etc.,  by  S.  W.  Galpin.  Lack  of 
space  forbids  further  enumeration. 

Several  residents  of  Fitchburg,  not  yet  mentioned, 
have,  by  their  inventions,  done  much  toward  the 
building  up  of  the  machinery  business  here.  Among 
them  arc  the  following  :  Louis  D.  Bartlett,  inventor 
and  perfector  of  the  Bartlett  Automatic  Cut-off 
Steam-engine;  Sylvanus  Sawyer,  inventor  of  ma- 
chinery to  split  rattan  into  chair  cane,  and  also 
known  for  his  improvemenis  in  rilled  cannon  projec- 
tiles and  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelers'  lathes,  etc.  ; 
Horace  F.  Hodges,  inventor  of  Hodges'  Uuiver.-ial 
Angle  Union  and  other  ingenious  devices;  and 
George  E.  Bowers,  inventor  of  Bowers'  dynamos. 

p'nusiiitlKS. —  Besides  those  connected  with  the 
Putnam  Machine  Company,  there  are  at  present  in 
town  four  foundries, — three  iron  and  one  brass. 

The  one  longest  established  is  now  operateil  by  the 
firm  of  lleywood,  Wilson  it  Co.  It  is  located  at  the 
lower  end  of  Main  Street,  and  has  always  been 
known  as 

The  Fitchburg  Foumlrij. — This  was  esUiblished  by 
Asher  Green  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years  was  located  on  Water  Street,  opposite 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Union  Machine  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Green  was  alone  at  first  but,  later,  David  \\  are 
was  in  company  with  him,  and,  for  a  time,  his  son, 
J.  S.  Green,  was  associated  with  them. 

In  18(111  Mr.  (ireen  retired  and  sold  his  interest  to 
Waldo  Wallace,  and  the  business  wjus  carried  on  un- 
der the  name  of  Wallace,  Ware  A  Co..  until  1SG4, 
when  Mr.  Wallace  l>..:ini.-  sole  proprietor. 
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In  1866  George  Wheelock  and  Joseph  S.  Wilson 
bought  half  the  interest,  and,  upon  Mr.  Wallace's 
death  the  same  year,  Walter  Heywood  and  Harring- 
ton Sibley  purchased  the  other  half.  The  business 
was  carried  on  for  .about  two  years  under  the  name  of 
Heywood,  Wheelock  &  Co. 

In  1868  the  present  foundry  buildings  were  erected 
and  the  business  removed  thereto  ;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Wheelock  sold  his  interest  to  Hale  W. 
Page,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  became  Heywood, 
Wilson  &  Co.  Mr.  Page  left  the  firm  in  1875,  and 
Mr.  Heywood  died  in  1880,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  business  is  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Sib- 
ley, who  have  retained  the  firm-name  of  Heywood, 
Wilson  &  Co. 

The  second  oldest  foundry  is  located  on  Crocker 
Street,  and  has  always  been  known  as 

The  RoUstone  Foundry. — It  was  established  nearly 
forty  years  ago  by  the  firm  of  Davis,  Page  &  Co.,  con- 
sisting of  Joel  Davis,  Hale  W.  Page  and  Artemas  R. 
Smith.  After  a  time,  Mr.  Davis  retired,  and  the  firm 
became  Smith,  Page  &  Co.,  and,  still  later,  Smith  & 
Page. 

On  July  21,  1870,  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Heywood  chair-shop  also  entirely  ruined  this  foundry, 
causing  a  loss  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  A  large 
brick  building  was  immediately  erected  on  the  same 
site,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  by  Smith  &  Page 
until  Mr.  Smith's  death,  in  March,  1875. 

In  1875  Lyman  H.  Goodnow  removed  from  Wor- 
cester to  Fitchburg  and  became  an  equal  partner  with 
Mr.  Page  in  the  business  ;  and,  in  1877,  Mr.  Goodnow 
became,  and  has  since  continued  to  be,  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Rollstone  Foundry.  Mr.  Goodnow 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  large  fly- 
wheels and  iron  fronts  for  buildings. 

On  the  night  of  October  17,  1885,  this  foundry 
was  again  badly  damaged  by  fire,  the  loss  amounting 
to  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  but  the  building 
was  soon  repaired,  and  the  foundry  in  operation 
again. 

M.  J.  Perault's  Iron  Foundry  is  on  Water  Street. 
The  business  was  started  in  188.3,  by  Marshall  & 
Farnsworth,  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  castings. 

In  July,  1884,  Mr.  Perault,  who  had  been  foreman 
of  the  Fitchburg  Foundry  since  1871,  bought  the 
establishment,  and  has  since  successfully  carried  it 
on. 

Brass  foundries  have  been  in  existence  here  for 
over  thirty  years.  In  1858  Messrs.  Levi  Stevens  and 
George  Wheelock  had  a  brass  foundry  near  the 
Rollstone  Foundry.  A  year  or  two  later  the  firm 
dissolved,  Mr.  Wheelock  taking  charge  of  the  old 
foundry  and  Mr.  Stevens  starting  a  new  one  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Laurel  Streets. 

About  1869  Sargent  &  Earls  operated  a  brass 
foundry  for  a  year  or  two  in  Newton's  Lane. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  brass  foundry  in 
town  is  that  of  William  A.  Hardy,  on  Water  Street. 


Mr.  Hardy  was  formerly  with  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
later,  in  company  with  George  Wheelock,  succeeded 
Mr.  Stevens  in  operating  the  Laurel  Street  foundry, 
under  the  firm-name  of  W.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 

About  1872  Mr.  Hardy  became  sole  proprietor, 
and  removed  the  business  to  his  present  location, 
where  he  has  since  successfully  conducted  it.  He 
makes  a  specialty  of  machinery  castings,  and  is  the 
inventor  of  Hardy's  Patent  Car  Axle  Boxes,  and  en- 
joys a  considerable  share  of  railroad  patronage. 

A  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  have 
been  carried  on  in  Fitchburg,  which,  for  various 
reasons,  have  been  discontinued,  or  have  removed 
from  town.  A  few  of  them  have  been  of  importance 
in  the  business  interests  of  the  place  in  years  past, 
and  are  worthy  of  mention  in  some  detail ;  and  as 
many  of  them  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  products,  they  come  most  appropri- 
ately under  the  present  head  of  iron  industries. 

Scythe  Manufacturing. — This  long  established 
and,  at  one  time,  very  important  industry  has  been 
extinct  here  only  about  ten  years. 

It  was  begun  in  1796  by  John  &  Joseph  Farwell, 
who  had  a  scythe-shop  near  the  present  corner  of 
River  and  Main  Streets.  Here  they  made  scythes  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  so,  and  the  Farwell  scythe 
acquired  a  consideral)le  reputation. 

About  1830  John  T.  Farwell  and  Alpheus  Kimball 
started  a  scythe-factory  just  below  A.  Crocker  & 
Co.'s  paper-mill,  and  began  to  make  scythes  of  the 
Farwell  pattern.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Farwell  left 
the  firm,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Kimball,  who  Later  took  his  three  sons,  Alpheus  P., 
William  and  John  W.  Kimball,  into  partnership, 
under  the  firm-name  of  A.  Kimball  &  Sons.  After 
the  death  of  Alpheus  Kimball,  about  1860,  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted,  from  1860  to  1862,  by  W.  &  J. 
W.  Kimball,  and  after  1862  by  William  Kimball 
alone,  who  sold  the  shop  in  December,  1864,  to  the 
Fitchburg  Paper  Company. 

Soon  after  Mi'.  Farwell  dissolved  his  partnership 
with  Mr.  Kimball,  he  went  into  company,  in  1832, 
with  Abel  Simonds,  the  firm-name  being  J.  T.  Far- 
well  &  Co. 

This  firm  built  a  new  scythe-factory  farther  up  the 
river,  above  the  junction  of  Phillips'  Brook  and  the 
Nashua.  Mr.  Farwell  retained  the  right  to  the  Far- 
well  pattern,  and  the  firm  manufactured  these  well- 
known  scythes  for  about  twenty  years.  During  a 
portion  of  this  time  Leonard  C.  Sanborn  was  also  a 
partner. 

After  Mr.  Farwell  retired  Mr.  Simonds  continued 
to  make  scythes  and  edge-tools,  his  son,  Joseph  F. 
Simonds,  being  in  company  with  him  part  of  the  time, 
until  1864,  when  he  gave  up  business  and  rented  the 
shop  to  the  new  firm  of  Simonds  Bros.  &  Co. 

About  1846  ^Vlpheus  P.  Kimball,  in  company  with 
John  L.  Chandler,  built  a  scythe-factory  in  South 
Fitchburg,  on  what  is  now  Scythe-shop  road,  on  the 
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siU  of  the  present  mill  of  the  Falulah  Paper  Com- 
pany. Here  scytheniaking  was  carried  on  by  the 
firm  of  A.  P.  Kimball  &  Co.  for  a  few  years.  Mr. 
Kimball  soon  sold  his  interest,  and  for  a  time  the 
shop  was  run  by  Mr.  Chandler,  in  connection  with 
other  partners,  under  the  firm-name  of  .T.  L.  Chandler 
&  Co. 

In  )  852  Captain  Edwin  Richardson  took  the  shop, 
and  manufactured  scythes  there  for  about  twenty-five 
years. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  brief  account  that 
scythe-makin<;  was  at  one  time  an  important  industry 
here.  Olticial  stati-tics  of  IS-i")  show  that  during  that 
year  there  were  made  in  Fiti-hburg  seven  thou-sand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  dozen  scythes,  valued 
at  si.xty-two  thousaml  and  seventy-two  dollars,  and 
that  fitly-eight  hands  were  employed  in  the  three 
scythe  factories. 

The  Whitman'  &  Miles  Maxitactctrisg  Com- 
I'AXY. — Among  the  earliest  manufacturers  of  edge- 
t.i'ils  in  Fitchburg  were  Albert  G.  Page  and  Alfred 
White.  The  firm  of  Page  it  White  began  business  in 
Rockville,  where  the  Berwick  Mills  now  stand,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  above-named 
i|)any,  one  of   our  most   valuable  manufacturing 

:  iblishraents,  now,  unfortunately,  not  numbered 
among  the  industrial  firms  of  Fitchburg. 

Page  &  White  made  edge-tools  of  various  kinds. 
After  a  few  years  Mr.  White  retired  from  the  firm, 
and  began  business  for  himself  in  a  large  shop  in 
Rockville,  farther  up  on  Phillips'  Brook,  and  built  up 
a  prosperous  business  in  the  manufacture  of  engine 
bars  and  plates,  rag-cutter  and  trimming-knives, 
shingle-knives,  etc.  For  a  time  he  was  in  company 
with  Masa  Willis,  but  during  a  considerable  period 
was  alone.  He  died  September  13,  1885,  and  the 
business  established  by  him  is  now  carried  on  by 
Ezekiel  Davis,  formerly  of  the  Whitman  &  Miles 
Manufacturing  Company. 

After  Mr.  White's  withdrawal  from  the  firm,  Mr. 
Page  formed  a  partnership  with  Messrs.  F.  Stiles  and 
William  E.  Taylor,  under  the  firm-name  of  A.  G. 
Page  &  Company,  and  continued  business  at  the  same 
shop. 

About  1847  this  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Edward 
Aldrich  became  Mr.  Page's  partner,  and  the  business 
was  carried  on  by  Page  &  Aldrich  until  1852,  when  a 
new  firm,  Page,  Whitman  &  Company,  was  established, 
still  retaining  the  old  shop.  This  firm  was  compo.sed 
of  Mr.  Page,  Augustus  Whitman  and  Calvin  Foster, 
and  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  socket 
chisels,  planing  and  paper-knives. 

In  18.'i<;  this  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Whitman 
and  Eugene  T.  Miles  took  charge  of  the  establishment 
under  the  firm-name  of  Whitman  &  Miles.  Business 
prospered,  and  in  1864  the  Whitman  i  Miles  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  incorporated,  and  the  works 
removed  to  new  and  commodious  shops  in  West 
Fitchburg.       A    very   large   and   rapidly   increasing 


business  was  carried  on  here  for  about  twelve  years, 
mowing-machine  knives  being  the  principal  product. 

The  company  had  a  branch  establishment  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  in  187t)  the  Whitman  A  Hi'rnes  Manufac- 
turing Company  was  forme<l,  and  the  Whitman  <% 
Miles  Manufacturing  Company  consolidated  with  it. 
The  works  were  reniove<l  to  .\kron,  and  Fitchburg 
thus  lost  a  valuable  and  prosperous  corporation. 

The  Ameiucax  Rattan  Co. — This  company  was 
incorporated  in  1852,  with  a  capital  of  $4i>,S()0,  and 
manufactured  chair-cane  from  rattan.  Previously, 
this  kind  of  work  had  been  done  by  hand,  but  this 
company  put  in  the  machines  which  had  recently 
been  invented  by  Sylvanus  Sawyer  and  his  brother, 
Addison,  for  splitting  cane. 

For  many  years  the  American  Rattan  Company 
was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  profitable  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  the  United  States.  The  works 
were  in  Newton's  Lane. 

After  twenty-three  years  of  jircsperity,  due  largely 
to  the  able  management  of  Moses  Wood,  who  was 
president  of  the  company  from  its  incorporation  till 
his  death,  in  181)9,  and  also  its  treasurer  from  l.s.')5, 
the  company  was  consolidated  in  1875  with  the 
Wakefield  Rattan  Company,  of  Boston,  and  in  April, 
1878,  the  business  was  entirely  removed  from  Fitch- 
burg. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  company  may 
be  obtained  by  stating  the  value  of  its  products  in 
different  years  and  noting  the  remarkable  increase. 

From  ofticial  statistics  we  find  that  the  value  of  the 
chair-cane  produced  by  the  Americjin  Rattan  Com- 
pany in  1855  was  $.50,000;  in  18t)5,  $212,500;  in  1875 
$340,000. 

The  loss  of  this  company,  and  of  the  Whitman  & 
Miles  Manufacturing  Company — two  of  our  heaviest 
and  most  prosperous  concerns — coming,  one  so  soon 
after  the  other,  increased,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
business  depression  then  existing  in  Fitchburg. 

The  Buckeye  Mowixg-Machi.ve  Company. — 
This  company  began  business  here  about  18tJ4,  oc- 
cupying two  large  wooilen  buildings  in  West  Fitch- 
burg, near  thejunction  of  Depot  road  and  Westminster 
river  road.  In  connection  with  it  was  the  Bay  State 
Horse- Rake  Company.  Mowing-machines,  horse-rakes 
and  laundry-machines  were  here  manufactured  and  a 
prosperous  business  was  built  up. 

In  1865  oflicial  statistics  show  that  eight  hundred 

and  fifty  mowing-machines  were   made  here  during 

that  year,  valued   at  one   hundred   and   twenty-five 

thousand   dollars.     The  product   was   greater  a  few 

years  later. 

1      September   15,  1873,   one  of  the    large   buildings 

occupied  by  this  company  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 

I  the  other  considerably  damageil,  the  loss  being  fifteen 

'  thousand   dollars.     The   works  were  rebuilt,  and  in 

1876  were  purchased   by  Richard  A.   Leonard,  who 

continued  the  manufacture  of  mowing-machines  and 

I  also  made  packing  CJistis  there  until  January  2'.i.  lf.>6. 
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when  both  buildings  were  burnt.  Soon  afterward  the 
mowing-machine  business  was  removed  to  Worcester, 
Mr.  Leonard  continuing  the  making  of  packing  cases 
and  agricultural  implements  in  a  new  factory  opposite 
the  site  of  the  old  shops. 

Many  other  industries  have  Vteen  carried  on  here  in 
the  past  that  are  now  extinct  in  Fitchburg.  A  few  of 
them  may  be  mentioned,  as  follows :  Tanneries  were 
early  established  here,  and  the  one  operated  by  Cald- 
well &  Sprague  a  half-century  ago  nearly,  located 
near  the  old  V.  &  M.  R.  R.  engine-house,  was  quite  an 
important  concern.  Bellows  were  made  here  to  a 
considerable  extent  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  by  various  individuals,  prominent  among 
whom  was  Dea.  Abel  Thurston.  Hats  were  also 
formerly  made  here.  Parts  of  piano-fortes  were  made 
by  Hale  W.  Page ;  fan  blowers,  sewing-machines,  etc., 
by  C.  P.  Marshall;  vises  by  the  New  England  Vise 
Co. ;  hoop-machines  by  the  American  Hoop-Machine 
Co.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  petroleum  a  large 
number  of  candles  were  made  here  by  John  P.  Sabin. 
During  the  war  cannon,  cannon-balls  and  bomb-shells 
were  made  here  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Grain  Business. — Grist  and  saw-mills  were 
the  first  concerns  in  the  manufacturing  line  started  in 
Fitchburg.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  mill  built 
by  the  Kimballs  about  1750,  where  for  many  years 
the  grain  for  miles  around  was  ground. 

From  about  1800  to  1822  there  was  a  grist-mill  run 
in  connection  with  the  Farwell  scythe  shop,  near  the 
corner  of  the  present  Main  and  River  Streets. 

A  little  later  Sheldon  &  Pillsbury's  grist-mill  was 
built,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Star  Worsted 
Company's  mill  on  West  Street.  In  a  few  years  this 
mill  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  bolting 
flour  in  a  superior  manner,  and  grain  was  brought  to 
it  from  places  quite  distant.  It  was  equipped  with 
two  runs  of  stones,  a  corn-cracker  and  flour-bolter, 
and  in  1835,  according  to  Mr.  Torrey,  the  average 
amount  of  flour  made  at  this  mill  was  five  barrels 
per  day ;  and  Mr.  Torrey  was  of  the  opinion  that 
during  the  year  1836  the  production  would  be 
doubled. 

The  mill  erected  about  1836  by  Captain  Levi  Pratt 
on  River  Street  was,  for  a  time,  used  by  him  for  the 
manufacture  of  powder  kegs,  but  for  many  years  the 
site  has  been  occupied  as  a  flour  and  grain-mill. 
Several  parties  have  carried  on  this  industry  there  in 
years  past,  among  them  Franklin  Mclntire  and  Ira 
Carleton  and  the  Fitchburg  Flour  Company.  In 
1881  Cliarles  P.  Washburn  purchased  the  property; 
and  in  1883  Frederick  F.  Woodward  bought  one-half 
interest,  since  which  time  the  mill  h.as  been  success- 
fully operated  by  the  firm  of  Wiiahburn  &  Wood- 
ward. 

In  1884  a  store-house,  one  hundred  by  thirty  feet, 
was  built  to  accommodate  their  increasing  business. 
The  firm  possesses  every  facility  for  carrying  on  their 
large  wholesale  and  retail  tradf  in  flour,  grain,  meal, 


etc.  A  branch  track  connects  their  mill  with  the 
main  line  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  close  by. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Kimball  saw  and  grist- 
mill. On  the  site  occupied  by  it  was  built,  in  1S2G, 
the  "Stone  Mill,"  which,  for  over  forty  years,  was 
operated  as  a  cotton-mill.  In  1808  Joseph  Gushing 
bought  the  property,  and  since  then  the  firm  of 
J.  Gushing  &  Co.  has  carried  on  the  flour  and  grain 
business  there.  Mr.  Cushing's  son.  Milton  M.  Gush- 
ing, was  in  partnership  with  him,  but  died  some 
years  ago. 

A  very  large  business  is  done  here,  the  mill  having 
a  grinding  capacity  of  several  thousand  bushels  of 
corn  per  day.  A  track,  some  six  hundred  feet  long, 
connects  the  establishment  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad.  This  track  was  built  in  1871, 
and  on  September  2d,  of  that  year,  the  completion  of 
the  "Joe  Gushing  Railroad,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
the  occasion  of  quite  a  jollification. 

In  connection  with  his  mill  Mr.  Gushing  has 
several  large  store-houses,  and,  by  a  rather  singular 
coincidence,  he  has,  just  across  the  stream,  a  saw- 
mill and  lumber-yard.  So  the  first  manufacturing 
industry  in  Fitchburg  is,  at  the  present  time,  exactly 
reproduced  on  the  identical  site,  though  on  a  vastly 
greater  scale. 

The  Lumber  Business. — As  before  noted,  Fitch- 
burg has  had  saw-mills  located  on  the  various  streams 
and  brooks  within  the  limits  of  the  town  since  the 
earliest  period  of  its  history  ;  and  the  lumber  busi- 
ness has  always  been  an  important  item  in  the  indus- 
tries of  the  place. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  give,  in  detail,  the 
history  of  this  business;  so  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  simply  a  brief  mention  of  the  more 
important  concerns  of  this  kind  that  have  existed 
here  in  the  recent  past,  or  are  in  operation  now. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Fitchburg  Lumber 
Company  carried  on  quite  an  extensive  business  at 
their  yards  on  Water  Street.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  1868,  with  a  capital  of  §200,000,  but 
was  not  able  to  go  through  the  financial  depression 
that  came  a  few  years  later. 

Alvah  A.  Beckwith  operated  an  extensive  lumber 
business,  and  sash  and  blind  shop  on  RoUstoue  Street, 
over  a  score  of  years  ago ;  and  after  his  death, 
December  17,  1868,  the  business  was  carried  on  by 
the  Beckwith  Lumber  Company  until  1878,  when  the 
property  was  leased  by  Charles  A.  Priest,  who  subse- 
quently purchased  it. 

Mr.  Priest  wiis  formerly  with  the  Fitchburg  Lum- 
ber Company,  and  operated  their  yard  on  Water 
Street  after  the  cosupany  gave  up  business,  until  he 
leased  the  property  of  the  Beckwith  Lumber  Com- 
pany. After  purchasing  it  he  greatly  enlarged  the 
buildings,  and  established  a  prosperous  business. 
He  died  in  September,  1887,  since  which  time  the 
concern  has  been  carried  on  by  the  C.  A.  Priest 
Lumber  Company.     Tlie  plant  is  now  quite  exten- 
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sive,  and  a  large  business  is  done  in  lumber  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  doors,  sash,  blinds,  stairs  and  all 
kinds  of  builders'  finish.  A  specialty  is  mavlc  of  the 
manufacture  of  school  furniture. 

For  some  years  Lorenzo  Barker  had  a  lumber-yard 
and  sash  and  blind  factory  on  North  Street.  The 
property  altcrward  came  into  the  hands  of  Deacon 
Mial  Davis,  who  greatly  increased  the  facilities  for 
businesM,  and  he  now  operates  it  an  a  steam  mill, 
manufacturing  doors,  sash,  blinds  and  all  kinds  of 
house  finish.  Mr.  Davis  also  deals  largely  in 
lumber. 

William  A.  Garno  has  a  steam  sawmill  on  Lunen- 
burg l^trcet,  where  a  considerable  business  is  done  in 
getting  out  lumber  and  making  doors,  blinds,  etc. 

Frederick  A.  Beckwith,  son  of  A.  A.  Beckwith, 
has  a  lumber  establishment  in  Newton  Place,  and 
does  a  large  business  in  building  materials,  house 
finish,  etc. 

Arthur  F.  Goodfellow  has  a  genuine  old-style 
saw-mill  on  Wanoosnac  Brook,  near  the  Old  Turn- 
pike road,  where  he  turns  out  a  large  supply  of 
lioards. 

<  )f  J.  Gushing  &  Co.'s  lumber  yard  and  saw  mill  we 
have  already  spoken. 

\V.  C.  Johnson  has  a  lumber  yard  in  connection 
with  his  other  business  on  Water  .'Street. 

So.\p  .\Ni)  C.\xnLE  MAXi'KAcri-RiSG.  —  This 
industry  dates  back  to  an  early  period  in  the  history 
ot  Fitchburg,  for,  prior  to  1800,  there  wa^  a  soap 
shop  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Crocker  Block, 
to  which  tradition  says  the  name  "Old  Potash'" 
was  applied. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one  soap  manufac- 
tory in  town, — that  of  Cowdin  &  Walker.  Their 
business  has  been  long  established,  having  been 
begun  by  John  P.  Sabin  over  forty  years  ago.  Mr. 
Sabin  was  for  a  time  in  company  with  Cahill  Tolman 
and  S.  H.  Evans  in  the  "  Old  City."  The  firm  carried 
on  the  grocery  business,  and  also  made  soap  and 
candles  on  a  small  scale. 

About  1S47  Mr.  Sabin  began  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles  by  himself,  in  South  Fitchburg,  and 
speedily  built  up  a  thriving  business. 

Prior  to  the  use  of  kerosene  a  large  amount  of 
candles  was  m.tde  here.  Official  statistics  show  that 
in  185.5  ten  tons  of  tallow  candles,  twenty-five  tons 
of  hard  soap  and  six  hundred  pounds  of  soft  soap 
were  manufactured  here,  the  aggregate  value  being 
eight  thousanil  dollars.  In  18(!5  the  production  of 
candles  in  Fitchburg  w.is  only  three  thousand  pounds. 

Natt  Cowdin  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Sabin  in 
the  soap  business  about  ISCiO,  the  firm  name  being  J. 
P.  Sabin  &-Co.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Sabin  retired 
from  the  business,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  so 
Mr.  Cowdin,  in  company  with  C.  C.  Walker,  has  car- 
ried on  the  concern,  the  firm  name  being  Cowdin  & 
Walker.  A  considerable  business  is  done  here,  chietty 
in  soft-soap.     Mr.  Sabin  died  May  14,  l88o. 


In  1859  Charles  Davis  began  the  raanufncture  of 
Bonp  in  a  shop  on  West  Street.  He  soon  formed  a 
partnership  with  George  11.  Phelps,  and  in  the  cour.-o 
of  a  few  years  the  firm  movc<l  into  a  new  shop  on 
Bnutelle  Street. 

About  1871  .Mr.  Phelps  gold  his  interest  to  Mr. 
Davis  who  then  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Joel  Davis,  under  the  firm  name  of  C.  Davis  fc  Co. 
For  several  years  following  the  firm  did  not  run  the 
shop,  but  leased  it  to  A.  B.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  and  later  to 
James  .\Iitcbell.  C.  Davis  &  Co.  operated  the  shop 
from  1875  lo  1882,  when  the  business  was  given  up. 
Charles  Davis  died  October  29.  IKK.-). 

The  firm  of  S.  M.  Brown  «fe  Co.  had,  for  several 
years,  a  soap  shop  on  Townsend  Street  near  Pearl 
Street,  but  about  1881  the  firm  removed  the  bu!-incss 
to  a  locjition  near  the  Westminster  depot. 

In  187r>  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  three  soap 
and  candle  factories  in  the  city  was  over  twenty-seven 
thousand  dollars. 

The  FiTciiriiiui  Railroad  Cah  Siioi>s.— These 
are  located  in  what  is  now  called  East  Fitchburg  and 
are  in  process  of  construction  at  the  present  time. 

The  plans  prep;ired  provide  for  six  large  buildings. 
Four  of  them  range  side  by  side,  each  being  one  hun- 
dred by  four  hundred  and  eighty  fert,  and  covering 
about  an  acre  of  ground.  The  one  nearest  the  river 
is  to  be  the  paint  shop,  the  next  the  passenger  car 
shop,  the  next  the  freight  car  shop  and  (he  easterly 
one  the  car  repairing  shop.  Each  of  these  immense 
buildings  will  be  divided  by  two  fire-proof  cross  walls 
into  three  sections. 

Of  the  two  other  structures,  which  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  four  above-mentioned,  one  is  to  be  the 
wood-working  shop,  sixty  by  three  hundred  feet,  and 
the  other,  parallel  with  it,  is  to  be  the  machine  shop, 
sixty  by  four  hundred  feet.  The  wood-working  shop 
will  be  two  stories  high  and  the  other  five  buildings 
one  story.  The  foundations  will  be  Rollstone  graniie 
and  the  structures  will  be  built  of  brick  made  at  the 
yards  of  Edwin  \.  Goodrich,  in  this  city. 

The  buildings  will  bo  substantial,  well-proportioned 
structures  and  a  credit  to  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  and 
the  city  for  which  the  corporation  Wiis  named. 

BuicK  Manii-A(TIKINO.— Edwin  A.  Goodrich 
owns  and  operates  three  brick-yards  in  Fitchburg — 
one  on  Summer  Street,  one  at  South  Fitchburg,  and 
the  Pound  Hill  yard,  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the 
township.  He  makes  several  million  bricks  annually 
and  has  a  well-established  and  prosperous  business. 

Bakerie.*!. — These  have  been  in  existence  here  for 
over  a  century.  The  first  mention  of  this  industry 
occurs  in  relation  to  David  Gib.-ion,  who,  about  1781, 
built  a  bake-shop  on  the  site  where  now  stands  the 
house  which  belonged  to  the  late  Ebenczer  Torrey, 
Esq. 

For  the  last  sixty  years  or  more  there  has  been  a 
bakery  where  the  steam  bakery  of  II.  B.  Bouiclle 
now   stands,   on    Circle    Street    (originally    Baker's 
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Street).  For  many  years  this  shop  was  carried  on  by 
William  M.  Pride.  It  is  now  under  the  proprietor- 
ship of  Henry  P.  Boutelle,  who  employs  steam-power 
in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  crackers,  etc.,  and  does 
a  large  business,  both  in  this  city  and  in  surrounding 
towns. 

Other  bakeries  in  town  are  operated  by  James 
Brock,  Horton  &  Raymond  and  Phelps  &  Cooper. 
Herbert  N.  Eugg  does  considerable  fancy  baking  of 
cake,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  con- 
fectionery. 

Granite  Quarrying. — Fitchburg,  possessing  as 
it  does  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  good 
granite  near  the  city,  in  the  shape  of  EoUstone  Hill, 
has  made  the  quarrying  and  working  of  granite  one 
of  her  staple  industries. 

For  many  years  this  source  of  profit  and  employ- 
ment was  comparatively  unused  ;  during  the  past 
seventy-five  years,  however,  extensive  quarrits  have 
been  opened  and  worked  on  this  hill. 

Among  the  earliest  to  engage  in  this  business-  was 
Samuel  A.  Wheeler.  Fitch  Downe,  who  died  recently, 
was  for  some  years  a  granite  contractor  and  worker. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Wheeler  did  a  large  and  im- 
portant business  in  granite.  Most  of  the  time  he  was 
in  comp.iny  with  others.  In  1844  Charles  Davis  was 
his  partner,  and  the  firm  furnished  the  Rollstone 
granite  of  which  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Station  in 
Boston  is  built,  beside  filling  other  large  contracts. 
He  was  also  in  company  with  Joel  Davis  at  one  time. 

Most  of  the  dams  and  the  stone-work  of  the  bridges 
across  the  north  branch  of  the  Nashua,  in  Fitchburg, 
were  built  by  S.  A.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  and  still  stand  as 
a  testimonial  to  the  firm's  thorough  workmanship. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  business  life  his  son, 
S.  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  was  his  partner.  Mr.  Wheeler 
died  August  30,  1883. 

Wells  R.  Bardwell  is  another  of  the  old-time  stone- 
workers.  He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Childs,  Bardwell  &  Co.,  granite  workers,  on  West 
Street. 

The  well-known  granite  firm  of  former  year-",  Davis, 
Ames  &  Co.,  later  Joel  Ames  &  Co.,  should  also  be 
mentioned. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  individuals  and 
firms  work  quarries  on  Rollstone:  Frederick  A.  Hale, 
Sylvister  P.  Litchfield  and  F.  A.  McCaulifi'  &  Co. 
There  are  also  several  parties  engaged  in  working 
granite  and  as  granite  contractors,  as  follows :  Henry 
E.  Ames,  George  Hamilton,  Daniel  O'Connor,  William 
T.  Shattuck  and  George  A.  Terrell. 

Large  amounts  of  granite  are  annually  taken  from 
Rollstone  and  used  for  under-pinning  and  building 
purposes,  paving  blocks,  flag  and  curb-stones,  monu- 
mentJ,  etc.  The  quarries  are  worked  nearly  all  the 
year. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  industry 
of  marble- working. 

The  firm  of  Hartwell  &  Reed,  on  Main  Street,  car- 


ries on  one  of  the  longest  established  marble-works  in 
the  country.  The  business  was  begun  by  Isaac  Hart- 
well  in  1831.  Some  twenty  years  later  George  Reed 
became  his  partner.  Mr.  Hartwell  died  some  years 
ago,  and  the  business  is  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  Reed 
and  his  son,  Edward  H.  Reed,  the  old  firm  name 
being  retained. 

The  Fitchburg  Gas  Company  was  organized  in 
1852,  with  a  capitil  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  has 
since  continued  to  manufacture  gas  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  our  streets  and  dwellings.  The  company,  of 
which  Hon.  Rodney  Wallace  is  president,  and  Henry 
F.  Coggshall  treasurer,  has  gas-works  near  the  rail- 
road, a  short  distance  southeast  of  the  depot,  with  two 
gasometers  of  sixty-five  thousand  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  cubic  feet  respectively,  and  maintains  about 
twelve  miles  of  street-mains. 

The  Wachusett  Electric  Light  Company  was 
incorporated  in  1888,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  furnish  electricity  for  lighting 
purposes.  The  principal  streets  in  the  city  are  now 
illuminated  by  electric  lights. 

The  central  station  of  the  company  is  on  Water 
Street,  and  is  furnished  with  a  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five horse-power  engine  and  the  usual  accom- 
paniments. The  capacity  is  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Thompson-Houston  arc  lights. 

Beside  street-lights  the  company  furnishes  light  for 
many  of  the  stores  in  town,  and,  in  the  near  future, 
proposes  to  furnish  electric  power  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses.    Arthur  H.  Kimball  is  superintendent. 

There  is  space  to  speak  of  only  a  (ew  more  of  the 
many  other  industries  here  that  have  not  yet  been 
mentioned.  Though  they  may  seem  to  be  small  when 
compared  with  some  of  the  great  corporations  in  town, 
yet  they  are  all  of  importance  to  the  prosperity  of 
Fitchburg. 

The  few  we  shall  mention  are  the  American  Prun- 
ing Company,  the  Fitchburg  Carbonized  Stone  and 
Pipe  Company,  the  Fitchburg  Enamel  Works,  Fitch- 
burg Pipe  Covering  Company,  Fitchburg Spirit-Level 
Company,  J.  T.  Smith,  manufacturer  of  clothes- 
dryers,  towel-racks,  etc. ;  J.  Joel  and  W.  J.  &  F.  C. 
Wheeler,  cigar  manufacturers;  Marshall  &  Farns- 
worth,  pulley-covering  makers ;  H.  B.  Adams,  S.  G. 
Cushing  and  the  Novelty  Turning  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds  of  wood-turning,  organ  materials, 
etc.;  C.  L.  Tenney,  pattern  and  model-maker;  Jonas 
Whitney,  for  about  half  a  century  a  manufacturer  of 
organ  materials;  S.  N.  Weston,  reed  manufacturer; 
Cyrus  Tolman,  maker  of  emery  grinders,  saw  arbors, 
etc.;  besides  numerous  carriage-makers,  carpenters 
and  building  contractors,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  etc. 

A  volume  might  easily  be  written  on  this  one  sub- 
ject of  the  mechanical  industries  of  Fitchburg;  but 
want  of  space  compels  the  writer  to  omit  much  and 
condense  what  is  written.  The  intention  has  been  to 
treat  all  fairly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  result  hasbeen 
accomplished. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

FITCIIRrRG— (0)///;«H,(i'.) 
COMMERCIAL    HISTORY. 

In  a  sketch  limited  as  this  is  we  can  expect  to  give 
only  the  briefest  mention  of  the  more  important  com- 
mercial enterprises  which  make  FitchhurR  a  business 
centre  of  considerable  note.  It  is  true  that  the  nu- 
merous large  manufacturing  establishments,  which 
have  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  in  a  previous 
chapter,  are  the  mainstay  of  Fitchburg's  prosperity; 
but  her  business-houses,  banks  and  various  other 
commercial  organizations  are  also  of  great  importance, 
thoush  in  a  somewhat  dill'erent  way. 

It  seems  proper  to  begin  this  chapter  with  a  brief 
account  of  tlio  railroad  corporations,  which  unques- 
tionably have  been  the  most  important  factor  in  de- 
veloping our  natural  resources  and  mechanical  and 
commercial  interests.  Each  one  of  these  corporations 
is  deserving  of  a  more  extended  notice,  but  such 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  history. 

TRAXsroKT.\TiON  FACILITIES. — Fitcliburg  is  an 
important  railroad  centre.  In  a  previous  chapter  the 
opening  of  the  Filchburg  Railroad,  in  1845,  has  been 
spoken  of.  It  was  followed  three  years  later  by  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  Cheshire  Railroad  was  put  in  operation.  A  few 
years  later  the  Fitchburg  and  Worcester  Railroad  was 
riiTistructed,  and  still  later  the  Boston,  Clinton  and 
Fitchburg  Railroad  commenced  operations.  Of  late 
years  railroad  consolidation  hius  been  the  rule,  and  the 
roads  centreing  in  this  city  are  no  exception  to  it. 

The  Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  and  Boston,  Clinton 
and  Fitchburg  are  now  divisions  of  the  great  system 
operated  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  and 
give  direct  communication  between  this  city  and 
Worcester,  Boston  and  all  thecitiesof  Southern  Massa- 
chusett.s,  with  close  connections  for  New  York  City 
and  the  South. 

The  Fitchburg  Railroad  has  grown  into  Ihe  great 
"  Hoosac  Tunnel  Route,"  having  leased  the  Vermont 
and  JIassachusetts  Railroad,  purchased  of  the  State 
its  great  "  bore,"  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and  railroads 
this  side  of  and  beyond  the  Tunnel,  and  now  controls 
:ind  operates  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
road,  most  of  which  is  double-tracked.  This  line  gives 
the  citizens  of  Fitchburg  quick  and  direct  communi- 
cation not  only  with  Boston  and  the  central  and  west- 
ern parts  of  Massachusetts,  but  also  with  Chicago,  St. 
I.,ouis  and  all  the  great  Western  cities.  It  forms  one 
of  the  trunk  lines  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard, 
and  oilers  great  advantages  to  shippers  of  freight. 

The  Cheshire  Railroad  is  intact  at  the  present  time, 
though  probably,  at  no  distant  date,  it  will  be  absorbed 
into  tlie  Fitchburg  system.  This  road  is  operated 
from  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,to  South  A.shburnham,  Mass., 
and  reaches   F'itchburg   over  the   tracks  of  the  Ver- 


mont and  Massachusetta  Division  of  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad.  In  connection  with  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad,  it  oflers  a  through  line  to  all  points  in  Ver- 
mont anil  Canada  and  is  the  shortC'tt  line  from  Boston 
to  Lake  George.  Considerable  Western  frt-iglit  comes 
over  this  road  from  the  Central  Vermont  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railroads. 

Over  filly  passenger  trains  arrive  daily  at  Ihe  Union 
Depot  in  this  city,  and  heavy  freight  Irainsare  almost 
constantly  passing  through,  and  it  must  be  evident 
from  this  account,  brief  as  it  is,  that  the  people  of 
Fitchburg  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  facili- 
ties allbriled  them  for  traveling  and  transportation. 

In  addition  to  the  steam  railroads,  we  have  a  horse- 
railroad,  recently  put  into  operation  by 

The  FiTciiiiUKo  Street-Railway  Company.— 
This  company  was  incorporated  April  10,  188G,  with 
a  capital  of  i?()0,00li.  Work  was  at  once  begun,  and 
so  rapidly  was  track-laying  prosecuted,  that  the  road 
began  business  July  1,  ISSG,  and  has  proved  a  paying 
enterprise  and  a  great  convenience  to  the  public. 
Henry  A.  Willis,  Esq.,  is  ])resident  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  road  is  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  Sanborn  Road,  in  West  Fitchburg, 
through  Westminster,  River,  Main  an<l  Summer 
Streets  to  the  Fitchburg  I'ark,  near  the  Lunenburg 
line.  Extensions  have  been  authorized,  and  will  be 
made  before  long,  to  Waite  s  Corner,  in  West  Fitch- 
burg, and  the  city  farm  in  South  Fitchburg.  The 
roiid  is  well  supplied  with  first-class  cars,  and  upwards 
of  forty  good  horses  are  owned  by  the  company. 

Banks. — There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Fitch- 
burg eight  financial  institutions — four  national  and 
four  savings  banks. 

Thf  Filchbnrg  KtxHonal  Bank. — This  is  the  oldest 
in  town  and  has  previously  been  spoken  of  as  the 
Fitchburg  Bank,  chartered  in  1832.  It  was  reorgan- 
ized in  18G.')  under  the  National  Banking  Act.  It  has 
a  capital  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thous:»nd  d(dlars 
and  a  surplus  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars.  The  bank  began  business  in  a  small  granite 
building  which,  in  1853,  was  replaced  by  a  brick 
banking-house,  where  business  was  carried  on  until 
1871.  In  that  year  the  bank  removed  to  its  present 
commodious,  and  even  palatial,  quarters  in  the  Fitch, 
burg  Savings  Bank  Block.  Since  1871  the  old  brick 
bank  building  has  been  used  by  Crocker,  Burbank  & 
Co.  as  an  office. 

Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey  was  officially  connected 
with  this  bank  from  its  commencement — the  first 
twenty-seven  years  as  cashier  and  after  ISliO  aa 
president.  Francis  Perkins  was  the  first  president, 
and  served  until  his  death,  in  18.VJ.  Mr.  Torrey  was 
elected  his  successor  and  held  the  office  until  his 
death,  September  3,  1888.  October  22,  18S8,  Brigham 
N.  Bullock  was  elected  president  and  H.  G.  Town- 
end,  ca?hier. 

The  lio/Ulone  National  Banl.—Thii  bank,  as  sUted 
in  a  previous  chapter,  was  chartered  in  1841*  as  the 
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Rollstone  Bant.  It  was  reorganized  Into  a  national 
bank  in  1865,  and  has  a  capital  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  a  surplus  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  dollars.  Its  first  banking 
house  was  a  small  granite  building,  standing  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  present  handsome  Rollstone 
Bank  block,  which  was  erected  in  1869.  Since  1869 
the  bank,  in  connection  with  the  Worcester  North 
Savings  Institution,  has  occupied  well-appointed  and 
commodious  banking  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of 
this  block. 

Hon.  Moses  Wood  was  the  first  president  of  this 
bank  and  served  until  his  death,  in  1869.  Alvah 
Crocker  was  then  chosen  president  and  served  until 
J.inuary,  1873,  when  Henry  A.  Willis  succeeded  him. 
Mr.  Willis  still  holds  this  position  and  has  thus  been 
officially  connected  with  this  bank  for  over  thirty 
years,  being  cashier  from  1858  up  to  the  time  he  was 
chosen  president.  Wilbur  B.  Tenney  has  been  cash- 
ier since  1881. 

The  Safety  Fund  National  Bank. — This  bank  was 
organized  April  17, 1874.  Its  capital  is  $200,000  and 
surplus  §34,500.  Business  was  begun  July  1,  1874, 
in  the  second  story  of  Belding  &  Dickinson's 
Block,  and  in  March,  1875,  was  removed  to  its  pres- 
ent location  in  Crocker  Block.  This  substantial  and 
handsome  block  was  erected  by  Hon.  Alvah  Crocker, 
under  an  agreement  for  a  twenty  years'  lease  of  the 
banking  rooms  to  the  Safety  Fund  National  Bank. 

The  first  president  was  Henry  Allison,  and  the  first 
cashier  Frederick  F.  Woodward.  In  1883  Mr.  Wood- 
ward went  into  the  grain  business,  and  resigned  his 
position  as  cashier.  He  was  succeeded  by  George 
K.  Tapley,  who  held  the  position  until  his  removal  to 
Springfield,  early  in  1888,  to  engage  in  othi-r  busi- 
ness. Joel  G.  Tyler,  who  has  been  identified  with 
this  bank,  as  book-keeper,  since  September,  1882, 
was  appointed  acting  cashier  until  April  30,  1888, 
when  the  present  cashier,  Walter  S.  Jenks,  was 
elected. 

Mr.  Allison  has  held  the  position  of  president  up 
to  the  present  date.  Previous  to  the  organization  of 
this  bank  he  was  connected  with  the  Fitchburg 
National  Bank  for  some  ten  years,  and  has,  therefore, 
had  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  in  bank- 
ing. 

T/ic  Wachusctt  National  Bank. — This  bank  was  in- 
corporated May  20,  1875,  chiefly  through  the  eflbrts 
of  Hiram  A.  Blood.  Its  capital  at  the  start  was 
i?oOO,000,  but  was  subsequently  reduced  one-half, 
leaving  its  present  capital  $250,000  and  a  surplus 
fund  of  $250,000.  Business  was  begun  June  1,  1875, 
in  the  rooms  lately  vacated  by  the  Safety  Fund  Bank 
in  Belding  &  Dickinson's  Block.  January  1,  1876, 
the  business  was  removed  to  their  present  banking- 
rooms  in  the  new  Wachusett  Bank  block,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Day  Streets. 

At  the  present  time  Omon  H.Lawrence  is  presi- 
dent and  George  E.  Clifford,  cashier  of  this  bank. 


The  Fitchburg  Savings  Bank. — This  is  by  far  the 
oldest  savings  bank  in  town,  and  was  incorporated 
February  12,  1846,  and  went  into  operation  on  the  3d 
of  the  following  June.  Its  business  was  done  in  the 
Fitchburg  Bank  building  until  1871.  In  that  year 
the  Savings  Bank  erected  the  Fitchburg  Savings 
building,  the  largest  and  most  costly  business  block 
in  the  city.  The  Savings  Bank  has  since  then  occu- 
pied spacious  apartments  on  the  same  floor  with  and 
adjoining  those  of  the  Fitchburg  National  Bank. 

Its  first  ofiicers  were  Francis  Perkins,  president, 
and  Ehenezer  Torrey,  treasurer,  the  same  officers  as 
the  Fitchburg  Bank  had.  At  the  present  time  Hon. 
Thornton  K.  Ware  is  president,  Charles  J.  Billings, 
treasurerand  Andrew  Jewett,  assistant  treasurer.  De- 
posits, October  31,  1888,  $2,372,453.45.  Number  of 
depositors,  5888. 

Worcester  North  Savings  Institution. — This  bank 
was  incorporated  May  26,  1868  ;  organized  June  13, 
1868;  began  business  July  6,  1868.  Hob.  Moses 
Wood  was  its  first  president  and  Henry  A.  Willis,  first 
treasurer.  Its  banking-rooms  are  in  the  Rollstone 
National  Bank  building,  in  connection  with  the  Roll- 
stone National  Bank.  Since  Mr.  Wood's  death 
Augustus  Whitman,  Benjamin  Snow  and  Lowell  M. 
Miles  have  served  in  the  office  of  president.  Mr. 
Miles  resigned  in  1886,  and  Hon.  Amasa  Norcross 
was  elected  to  the  office,  and  holds  it  at  present. 
Henry  A.  Willis  is  still  the  treasurer,  and  Benjamin 
F.  Wallis  is  assistant  treasurer.  Deposits,  July  1, 
1888,  $2,593,309.15.     Number  of  depositors,  6795. 

The  Fitchburg  Co-operative  Bivnk. — This  savings  in- 
stitution was  incorporated  October  27,  1877,  as  "  The 
Fitchburg  Co-operative  Saving  Fund  and  Loan  As- 
sociation,'' but  July  1,  1883,  this  name  was  changed, 
by  legislative  enactment,  to  the  simjjler  one  given 
above. 

There  is  not  space  to  give  in  detail  the  method  of 
conducting  business  in  this  institution,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  its  good  influence  has  been  very  marked, 
for  many  persons  have  been  induced  by  it  to  begin 
the  saving  of  money  in  a  small  way.  It  has  tended 
to  encourage  industry,  economy  and  thrift,  and  well 
deserves  the  prosperity  it  has  had  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

Dr.  Jabez  Fisher  has  been  its  president  from  the 
beginning.  George  E.  Clifford  was  treasurer  during 
the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  F.  Baker,  who  has  since  held  the  position. 
Joseph  F.  Simonds  has  acted  as  secretary  during  the 
life  of  the  bank.  His  office  is  in  a  room  of  the  Roll- 
stone Bank  building,  and  monthly  meetings  of  the 
shareholders  are  held  there  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

The  Fidelity  Co-operative  Bank. — Early  in  the  year 
1888  the  idea  of  starting  a  second  co-operative  bank 
in  town  took  shape,  and  April  23,  1888,  the  Fiilclity 
Co-operative  Bank  was  organized.  At  that  time 
George  E.  Clifford  was  chosen  president  and  Frank 
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D.  Page  treasfarer.  Tbe  bank  started  with  one 
hundred  aud  foriy-nine  charter  members  and  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  shares  subscribed  for.  It 
has  a  room  for  meetings  and  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness in  Criicker  block,  and  is  a  tiiriving  institution. 

The  Filchburg  Post- OJice. — The  Filchburg  post- 
oflice  was  e.stablished  July  1,  1811,  and  on  that  date 
the  first  postmaster,  Jacob  Willard,  was  appointed. 
He  was  succeeded  January  1,  1813,  by  Calvin  Wil- 
lard, who  seems  to  have  held  the  position  until 
November  7,  1825,  when  David  Brigham  was  ap- 
pointed. 

In  those  early  days  the  post-ofhce  was  kept  in 
private  dwellings.  In  1827,  when  Mr.  Brigham  was 
po.stmaster,  the  office  was  in  the  "Abram  Dole 
house  "  for  a  time,  and  soon  afterward  was  removed 
to  a  dwelling-house,  further  down  what  is  now  Main 
Street.  This  house  now  stands  in  Wesleyan  Place, 
in  the  rear  of  the  old  Methodist  Cburch,  and  a  trace 
of  its  former  use  can  now  be  found  in  the  letter 
drop,  in  what  was  once  the  post-office  room.  A 
wheel  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  provided  with 
al|diabetical  divisions  for  holding  letters,  was  all  the 
e(|uipment  used. 

Tlie  ne.xt  po.stmaster  was  Mark  Miller,  appointed 
by  President  Jackson,  October  9,  1834.  He  removed 
the  office  to  his  book-store  and  printing-office,  oppo- 
site the  tavern,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  i)reeent 
Fitchburg  Hotel.  Mr.  Miller  soon  resigned  his 
position,  and  left  town. 

January  21,  1835,  Nathaniel  Wood  was  appointed, 
and  held  the  position  upwards  of  sixteen  years. 
During  bis  service  the  post-office  was  twice  moved — 
in  1835  to  a  building  nearly  opposite  the  present 
Sentinel  office,  and  about  184(;  to  8hepley's  book- 
store, in  the  Torrey  &  Wood  block.  Call-boxes 
were  first  used  in  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Wood's 
service. 

May  3,  1851,  Goldsmith  F.  Bailey,  Mr.  Wood's 
law  partner,  was  appointed,  and  held  the  position 
two  years.  He  retained  the  same  location  as  his 
predecessor,  and  Mr.  Shepley  was  his  assistant. 

May  4,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  John 
Todd  postmaster.  The  office  was  soon  after  removed 
to  much  better  quarters  in  the  new  town-hall  building. 
Mr.  Todd's  assistant  was  Charles  G.  Giles.  On  ac- 
count of  his  removal  to  New  York,  Jlr.  Todd  resigned, 
and  January  21,  1857,  Joseph  W.  Mansur  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  by  President  Buchanan.  He  was 
re-appointed  February  21,  1861,  but  soon  after  was 
removed  by  President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Giles  remained 
his  assistant  for  a  while  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry 
Allison. 

In  1860  the  postmaster's  salary  was  $1727.26  per 
year. 

September  4,   1861,  Thornton  K.  Ware,  Esq.,  was 

appointed  l\v  President  Lincoln.      His  assistant  was 

John  W.  Kimball.     Mr.  Ware  was  re-appointed,  but 

was  soon  afterward   removed   bv  President  Johnson, 
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who  appointed  Colonel  George  E.  Goodrich  to  the 
position  October  16,  1866.  Colonel  (ioodrich  was  re- 
appointed March  3,  1871,  and  February  24,  1875.  His 
assistants  were  Alfred  A.  Marshall  and  Charles  E. 
Wallace. 

November  18,  1S72,  the  post-office  was  removed  to 
its  present  location  in  John  M.  Carpenter's  building 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Cburch  'Streets.  It  was 
formerly  the  "Trinitarian  Church,"  but  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Carpeuicr  in  1871  and  entirely  re- 
modeled for  the  use  of  the  post-office. 

February  10,  1S79,  President  Hayes  appointed 
General  John  W.  Kimball  postmaster  and  he  was  re- 
appointed February  7,  1883.  He  retjiined  Mr.  Wal- 
lace as  his  assistant  through  his  eight  years  of  ser- 
vice. 

In  1882  extensive  alterations  were  made  whereby 
much-needed  space  was  added  to  the  post-office 
accommodations.  During  the  repairs  the  office  was 
removed  to  a  store  in  Spaulding's  Block,  corner  of 
Main  and  Grove  Streets. 

In  November,  1884,  the  free  delivery  service  was 
begun  with  five  carriers.  Many  of  the  call  boxes, 
which  were  no  longer  needed,  were  removed,  thus 
giving  more  room  for  the  business  of  the  office. 

October  1,  1885,  the  special  letter  delivery  service 
was  begun. 

The  present  postmaster,  Frederick  A.  Currier,  was 
appointed  February  22,  1887,  after  a  spirited  but 
good-natured  contest  by  four  candidates.  Mr.  Currier 
retained  Charles  E.  Wallace  as  assistant  postmaster 
and  nearly  all  the  clerks  and  letter-carriers.  An 
additional  carrier  was  appointed  September  1,  1887, 
and  two  more  .-Vugust  1,  1888,  making  eight  carriers 
employed  at  the  |)rcsent  time. 

There  are  about  fifty  street  letter  boxes,  so  distributed 
as  to  accommodate  as  large  a  number  of  people  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  business  of  the  Fitchburg  Post-office  is  shown 
by  the  following  items  from  the  returns  of  the  office 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  which  were 
kindly  furnished  the  writer  by  Mr.  Currier:  $24,;tl4.1'.) 
received  from  sale  of  stamps,  poatiil  cards  and  stamped 
envelopes;  gross  receipts  from  all  sources  $26,222.50; 
15,886  money  orders  and  postal  notes  i-sued  or  paid, 
amounting  to  $102,625.29;  6761  registered  letters  or 
packages  handled;  1,917,045  pieces  handled  by  the 
carriers;  3716  letters  advertised;  938  special  delivery 
letters  delivered,  and  716  special  delivery  stamps  sold. 

There  is  also  a  post-office  in  West  Fitchburg.  John 
F.  Shea,  the  jiresent  postmaster,  has  held  the  position 
since  November,  1885. 

The  Fitchburg  Board  of  Trade— This  is  the 
older  of  the  two  mercantile  organizations  in  the  city, 
and  was  formed  in  May,  1874.  In  1876  the  Board  of 
Trade  moved  into  its  present  rooms  in  the  Post-office 
building. 

Tin:  Merchants' . A.ssociATlON.— This  is  theyonng- 
er  and  at  this  time  the  more  active  of  our  two  trade  or- 
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ganizations,  and  its  membership  includes  about  every 
merchant  in  town.  It  was  organized  March  24,  1886, 
and  Daniel  Cross,  the  senior  merchant  in  business 
here,  was  its  first  president.  Regular  monthly  meet- 
ings are  held.   John  F.  Bruce  is  now  its  president. 

Telephone  Exchange.  — Th e  Fitchburg  Exchange 
of  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
has  been  established  nearly  ten  years.  The  use  of  the 
telephone  was  introduced  here  by  Eliot  L.  Caldwell, 
who  was  manager  of  the  Exchange,  1880-82.  The 
central  office  is  now  at  162  Main  Street,  and  F.  E. 
Bowker  is  manager.  This  Exchange  includes,  besides 
Fitchburg,  the  towns  of  Leominster,  Ashby,  Lunen- 
burg and  Townsend,  and  there  are  some  three  hun- 
dred subscribers. 

The  Fitchburg  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany.— This  company  was  incorporated  March  22, 
1847,  organized  June  29th,  and  began  business  Sep- 
tember 1st  of  the  same  year.  Its  first  president  was 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Wood,  who  held  the  position  during 
the  next  twenty-six  years,  and  was  also  its  treasurer 
for  twenty-four  years. 

For  nearly  twenty-five  years  the  company's  office 
was  in  the  Torrey  &  Wood  block  ;  but  soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  Fitchburg  Savings  Bank  block, 
the  office  was  removed  to  the  fine  suite  of  rooms  at 
present  occupied  by  the  company  in  that  building. 
Hon.  Amasa  Norcross  is  now  president,  and  Edward 
P.  Downe,  secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Aid  Society. — 
This  is  strictly  a  Fitchburg  institution,  as  far  as  its 
officers  and  management  are  concerned,  though  its 
certificates  are  now  spread  over  a  wide  extent.  It  was 
among  the  first  mutual  benefit  societies  started  in  this 
State,  and  was  incorporated  February  17,  1879;  and 
its  first  certificate  was  issued  March  26,  1879.  It  is  a 
purely  mutual  association.  It  has  an  emergency  fund 
of  over  $5,000,  over  2,.500  outstanding  certificates  in 
force,  representing  nearly  $5,000,000  of  insurance, 
and  has  paid  about  $200,000  on  account  of  death 
claims.  Its  membership  has  grown  steadily,  and  the 
society  has  a  high  standing  in  insurance  circles.  From 
the  first,  it  has  been  managed  by  prominent  business 
men  in  this  city.  Henry  A.  Willis,  its  first  president, 
served  five  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  F. 
Coggshall,  who  served  three  years.  Henry  A. 
Goodrich  succeeded  him  and  still  holds  the  office. 
Festus  C.  Currier  has  held  the  office  of  secretary 
since  the  society  was  incorporated,  and  his  efficient 
work   has   contributed  greatly  to  its  prosperity. 

The  United  States  Masonic  Accident  Asso- 
ciation.— This  association,  incorporated  September 
1,  1887,  insures  only  Masons  between  twenty-one  and 
sixty  years  of  age.  Its  membership,  at  the  present 
time,  is  about  five  hundred'.  Hon.  Eli  CulJey  is 
president ;  General  John  W.  Kimball,  vice-presi- 
dent; Charles  S.  Perry,  secretary,  and  Joel  G.  Tyler, 
treasurer. 
Hall's  Commercial  Business  College. — This 


was  recently  started  in  town  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Hall,  who 
secured  rooms  in  Wixon's  block  for  the  purpose.  The 
present  regular  college  year  began  September  4, 1888 
with  a  good  attendance.  Instruction  is  given  by  Mr. 
Hall  and  competent  assistants  in  book-keeping, 
banking,  commercial  law,  short-hand,  type-writing, 
telegraphy,  &c.,  and  the  college  has  already  made  a 
very  prosperous  start. 

Theforegoing  comprise  the  most  important  financial 
and  commercial  institutions  and  organizations  at 
present  existing  in  the  city,  and  are  all  that  we 
have  space  to  mention  in  this  chapter. 

We  will  now  briefly  take  up  the  business  houses  in 
the  most  important  lines  of  trade  in  Fitchburg.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  expected  that  a  complete  directory 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  ditferent  branches  of 
trade  will  be  given  in  the  succeeding  pages,  but  only 
a  brief  account  of  the  business  houses  that  have,  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  been  identified  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  town  and  city. 

Gentlemen's  Furnishings.—  We  will  begin  with 
this  line  of  trade  because  one  of  its  representatives, 
Daniel  Cross,  is,  as  has  been  before  stated,  the  senior 
merchant  in  active  business  in  Fitchburg.  Mr.  Cross 
was  born  in  Swanzey,  N.  H.,  and  came  to  Fitchburg 
in  1833,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  estab- 
lished his  business  as  a  merchant  tailor,  in  a  small 
building  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands.  At  that 
time  the  only  merchants  in  business  here  were  Kim- 
ball &  Farwell,  dry  goods  and  groceries,  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  present  Sentinel  building;  E.  F. 
Bunnell,  dry  goods,  on  the  corner  of  what  are  now 
Main  and  Central  Streets;  and  Silas  H.  Goodnow, 
who  had  a  jewelry  store  in  the  same  building  with 
Mr.  Bunnell. 

In  1834  Mr.  Cross  removed  to  rooms  over  the  store 
of  Kimball  &  Farwell,  where  he  remained  eight  years. 
He  then  moved  into  Heywood  «&  Comee's  Block, 
across  the  street,  and  was  in  the  store  now  occupied 
by  John  F.  Bruce  &  Co.  until  about  1876,  when  he 
took  possession  of  his  present  commodious  store  in 
the  Stiles  Block. 

Mr.  Cross  bears  his  years  remarkably  well,  and  is 
still  as  active  as  ever.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Merchants'  Association,  and  in  January,  1888, 
the  Association  tendered  him  a  complimentary  dinner. 

Henry  A.  Goodrich,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
H.  A.  Goodrich  &  Co.,  ranks  next  in  this  line.  A 
sketch  of  Mr.  Goodrich  appears  in  another  portion  of 
this  volume.  Mr.  W.  L.  Humes  is  now  the  junior 
partner. 

Three  merchants,  now  in  the  same  line  of  business 
in  Fitchburg,  received  their  training  as  salesmen  in 
Mr.  Goodrich's  store,  viz.:  E.  H.  Spencer,  A.  J. 
Litchfield  and  Elijah  Stebbins,  Jr. ;  and  not  a  few  of 
his  former  salesmen  have  made  names  for  themselves 
in  other  cities,  notably  E.  B.  Sears,  now  in  the  fur 
business  on  Summer  Street,  Boston ;  Robert  Brooks, 
head  salesman  with  Max  Stadler  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
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iind    J.    R.    Wood,   now    furnishing    salesman    in 
Chicago,  111. 

The  other  leading  dealers  in  trontlemen's  furnish- 
ings in  (own,  in  the  order  of  tlu'ir  establishment,  are 
E.  H.  Spencer,  Farnsworth  lirotlicrs,  Albee  & 
Lyons,  Edward  Connor,  Litchfield  &  Stebbins,  U.  E. 
Cleveland,  the  Globe  Clothing  Store,  H.  E.  Goodere 
and  H.  F.  Leonard. 

DRY-GooDS.-James  F.  Stiles  is  now  thesenior  mer- 
chant in  active  business  in  this  branch.  He  was 
born  in  Cavendish,  Vt.,  and  came  to  Fitchburg  in 
March,  1841.  After  spending  three  years  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Thomas  C.  Caldwell,  the  grocer,  he  went  into 
the  dry-goods  business  for  himself.  For  the  first  two 
years  he  occupied  the  store  in  the  Torrey  &  Wood 
block,  where  R.  R.  Conn's  jewelry-store  now  is  ;  he 
then  removed  a  little  farther  up  street,  to  what  is  now 
Warren  LTpton's  market,  and  soon  afterward  moved 
across  the  street  to  the  store  next  to  the  Sentinel 
building  and  under  the  Calvinistic  Congregational 
Church.  Here  ho  remained  ten  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Central  block,  where  ho  had  his  store  until 
January  1,  187(j,  when  he  moved  into  his  present 
well-appointed  and  commodious  store  in  the  Stiles 
block,  which  he  built  the  year  previous. 

Leander  Sprague  ranks  ne-xt  to  Mr.  Stiles.  For  a 
few  years  he  wius  in  i>artnership  with  Mr. Stiles,  under 
the  (irm-nanie  of  .1.  F.  Stiles  &  Co.  About  1852  the 
firm  of  L.  Sprague  it  (Jo.  was  formed,  consisting  of 
.Mr.  Sprague  and  Timothy  S.Wilson.  The  tirm  occupied 
a  store  in  the  Heywood  &  Comee  block,  and  their 
business  has  been  carried  on  there  since.  Mr.  Wilson 
retired  from  the  firm  some  years  later,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  and  more  the  firm  h.is  consisted  of  Mr. 
Sprague  and  Mr.  Francis  H.  Colburn.  In  addition 
to  dry-goods,  this  firm  has,  from  the  beginning,  dealt 
largely  in  carpets,  crockery  &c. 

Andrew  B.  Sherman  started  in  the  dry-goods  busi- 
ness here  in  1855.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Sherman  is  given 
elsewhere,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  ■'  L.  J.  Hrown  Store,"  latterly  the  leading  dry- 
goods  house  in  Fitchburg,  was  established  by  Luther 
,1.  Brown.  For  an  account  of  it  under  his  manage- 
ment the  reader  is  referred  to  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Brown 
in  another  portion  of  this  volume. 

Since  October  1,  1884,  it  has  been  managed  by 
Frank  I.  Nichols  and  William  A.  Frost,  under  the 
tirm-name  of  Nichols  &  Frost.  This  firm  now  owns 
the  whole  establishment,  and  carries  on  a  very  large 
and  prosperous  business. 

.'Vmong  the  leading  dry-goods  stores,  which  have 
been  more  recently  established  in  town,  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  L.  U.  Hammond,  E.  G.  Stowe,  Girard 
iV:  Irish,  E.  J.  Moore  &  Co.,  the  Boston  Dry-Goods 
Store  (E.  E.  Staples),  Chamberlain,  Huntress  &  Co., 
the  Northern  Supply  Company,  and  J.  L.  Clark,  in 
the  city  proper,  and  H.  J.  Lacey,  G.  A.  Whitney  and 
M.  A.  Shea  &  Co.,  in  West  Fitchburg. 

Groceries. — The  oldest  store  in  the  city  at  this 


time  id  that  occupying  the  first  story  of  the  Sentinel 
building,  and,  as  far  as  the  writer  can  learn,  it  haa 
always  been  occupied  as  a  grocery  store.  For  some 
years  previous  to  18,35,  Kimball  &  Farwell  had  a 
grocery  and  dry -goods  store  there.  In  .Vpril,  IS.'l'i, 
David  F.  Mclnlire  and  Thomas  C.  Caldwell  took  the 
business,  and  the  latter  continued  there  until  October, 
1884, — a  half-century,  lacking  six  months.  He  then 
sold  out  to  Warren  S.  Harris,  and  removed  to  Dor- 
chester, where  ho  still  resides,  though  his  familiar 
face  is  frequently  seen  in  Fitchburg.  Mr.  Harris 
kept  the  store  until  the  spring  of  18.S8,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  it,  W.  M.  Gray,  of  Gardner,  being  the  pur- 
chaser. The  pa.sser-by  now  sees  im  the  building  a 
brilliant  sign,  recently  put  up,  bearing  this  intcrip- 
tion  : 

T.  (;.  Caldwell  Quocert. 

W.  M.  Gr.it,  PROrEIETOR. 

Two  of  the  leading  grocers  in  town  now.M.  N.  Ben- 
jamin and  E.  .M.  Read,  received  their  busine.ss  train- 
ing at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Caldwell. 

The  grocery  business  now  conducted  by  S.  D. 
Baldwin,  under  the  Calvinistic  Church,  has  been  long 
in  existence,  having  been  established,  in  1837,  by  his 
father,  Joseph  Baldwin,  one  of  the  old-time  grocers, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago. 

The  store  of  H.  J.  Lacey  (who  deals  in  groceries  as 
well  as  dry-goods)  in  West  Fitchburg,  known  as  the 
"  Old  Baldwin  Store,"  has  also  been  long  established. 

The  oldest  established  groceryman  still  in  active 
business  here  is  Mr.  Henry  A.  Hatch,  who  began 
businejss  in  1844,  in  the  old  Rollstone  block,  occupy- 
ing that  portion  which  is  n<iw  George  H.  Chap- 
man's shoe-store.  In  1870  he  built  Match's  block,  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Prichard  Street.s,  where  his 
business  has  since  been  carried  on.  For  some  years 
past,  Perley  Holmes  ha.s  been  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Hatch,  under  the  firm-name  of  H.  A.  Hatch  &  Co., 
but  in  the  spring  of  1888  the  partnership  wa-s  dis- 
solved, though  Mr.  Holmes  still  remains  in  the  store. 

There  are  now  thirty-seven  gmcers  in  business 
here.  Beside  those  we  have  menlioneil  a  few  may  be 
noted  as  having  been  established  for  a  goodly  number 
of  years  and  having  a  large  family  trade,  viz.:  Josiah 
Spaulding,  J.  F.  Bruce  &  Co.,  A.  L.  Williams,  &  Co., 
C.  R.  Conn,  J.  A.  Joslin,  G.  H.  &  T.  Cutler,  W.  P. 
Guy,  C.  A.  Cross,  (wholesale),  Daniel  Boyle  and  T.  H. 
W.  Rice  &  Co. 

Meats  axd  Provisioxs. — There  are  at  the  pre.s- 
ent  lime  thirty  meat  and  provision  markets  in  Fitch- 
burg. William  C  Emory  is  the  senior  in  this  line, 
having  been  in  the  business  here  upwartU  of  thirty 
years.  Lowe  Brothers  &  Co.,  however,  represent  the 
oldest  established  business.  This  firm  and  the  branch 
house  of  Armour  it  Co.  arc  wholesale  dealers. 
Among  other  provision  dealers  who  have  been  estab- 
lished in  business  here  for  a  considcnible  number  of 
years  may  be  mentioned  H.  W.  Emery,  G.  H.  Ran- 
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del,  J.  P.  Jaseph,  H.  P.  Blood,  VV.  W.  Lamb  and 
Frank  A.  Wood. 

Hardware.  —  The  hardware  firm  of  Wright, 
Kendall  &  Co.  \va.s  formed  about  IS.')?,  and  consisted 
of  Isaac  C.  Wright,  L.  J.  Kendall  and  J.  H.  Fair- 
banks. Mr.  Wright  is  still  in  the  same  business  and 
at  the  head  of  the  large  hardware  firm  of  I.  C. 
Wright  &  Co.,  the  other  members  of  the  firm  being 
M.  B.  Damon  and  R.  D.  Gould. 

George  B.  Knowlton  was  for  some  time  in  the 
hardware  store  of  Waldo  Wallace,  but  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  has  been  in  business  for  himself,  and 
for  fome  years  past  has  carried  on  a  large  hardware 
business  in  one  of  the  fine  stores  in  the  Fitchburg 
Savings  Bank  Block.  The  other  important  houses 
in  this  line  in  town  are  those  of  A.  B.  Lawrence  & 
Co.,  and  Baker  Brothers  &  Co. 

For  some  thirty-five  years  or  more,  Lyman  Patch 
has  manufactured  tinware  and  dealt  in  stoves  at  his 
present  store  in  the  old  Town  &  Piper  Block. 

The  foregoing  comprise  some  of  the  more  important 
and  most  numerously  represented  commercial  inter- 
ests of  Fitchburg,  and  we  will  close  this  chapter  with 
a  mere  mention  of  a  few  of  the  longest  established 
houses  in  some  of  the  linesof  business  not  yet  alluded  to. 

E.  W.  Willis  &  Co.  represent  the  oldest  furniture 
house,  the  business  having  been  founded  in  1845  by 
Sidney  D.  Willis. 

Martin  Webber  has  been  in  this  line  since  1876,  and 
the  Fitchburg  Furniture  Company  has  had  a  retail 
store  here  since  1884. 

J.  F.  D.  Garfield  is  the  senior  in  the  coal  business, 
having  begun  it  in  April,  1864.  Two  years  later  the 
firm  of  Garfield  &  Proctor  was  formed.  Recently  the 
Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Company  was  incorporated 
and  continues  to  carry  on  business  at  the  old  stand. 
Of  the  other  eight  coal  dealers  now  in  town  A.  R. 
Ordway  and  G.  E.  Waite  &  Co.  have  been  the  longest 
established. 

Of  the  four  confectionery  manufacturers  Herbert 
N.  Rugg  is  the  senior,  his  business  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1871. 

Among  the  booksellers  and  stationers  Baker  Broth- 
ers represent  the  longest  established  business — that  of 
Stephen  &  Charles  Shepley,  founded  in  1845.  J. 
E.  Thompson  is  the  leading  one  among  the  other 
seven  dealers  in  stationery,  etc. 

J.  C.  Sanborn  keeps  a  well-stocked  and  attractive 
art  store  and  W.  A.  Dunn  deals  largely  in  pictures 
and  picture-frames  in  addition  to  stationery. 

Of  the  twelve  druggi<ts  in  town  Colonel  H.  O. 
Greene  and  W.  A.  Macurda  have  been  the  longest 
established— both  having  begun  business  for  them- 
selves in  1868.  The  "  Old  City  "  drug  store,  of  which 
Colonel  Greene  is  proprietor,  and  the  "  J.  B.  Lane  " 
drugstore,  of  which  W.  D.  Curtis  is  now  proprietor, 
are  the  two  oldest  in  town.  H.  F.  Rockwell,  A.  H. 
Burgess  and  H.  A.  Estabrook  may  be  mentioned  as 
having  been  in  this  line  for  some  years. 


J.  C.  Moulton  is  the  oldest  established  photographer 
in  the  city,  having  been  in  business  here  since  1848. 
Kimball  Brothers  have  been  in  this  line  for  some 
years,  and  E.  E.  Howard  has  been  more  recently 
located  here. 

Samuel  P.  Durant  takes  the  lead  among  the  house 
painters,  having  been  in  the  business  some  thirty-five 
years. 

R.  R.  Conn,  watch-maker  and  jeweler,  is  the  oldest 
in  his  line,  having  begun  busine.ss  here  in  1855. 
James  H.  Fairbanks,  Oran  S.  Rice  and  L.  N.  Wilbur 
have  been  the  longest  established  of  the  other  seven 
jewelers  in  town. 

George  H.  Chapman  is  the  senior  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade  in  Fitchburg,  and  Horace  Hayward,  who 
is  in  his  employ,  has  probably  been  connected  with 
this  line  of  business  longer  than  any  other  person  in 
town. 

S.  G.  Frost  is  the  veteran  harness-maker  and  Peter 
B.  Howard  the  veteran  hair-dresser. 

The  following  are  also  seniors  in  their  respective 
lines  of  business  :  J.  Gushing  &  Co.,  flour  and  grain  ;  , 
S.  A.  Childs,  real  estate;  Charles  Mason,  insurance; 
George  Reed,  marble- work  ;  F.  A.  Beckwith,  lumber; 
George  Robbins,  plumbing ;  J.  E.  Grant,  mason  ; 
Silas  Whitney,  jobber. 

Doubtless  some  individuals  and  firms  have  been 
omitted  in  the  foregoing  who  deserve  mention  ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  space 
allotted  to  this  department,  to  speak  of  all.  The  writer 
has  endeavored  to  use  his  best  judgment  in  selecting 
and  to  be  impartial,  and  to  give  to  readers  of  this  work, 
outside  of  Fitchburg,  a  fair  representation  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER     XLV. 

FncUBVRG—(Coii/i>iufd.) 

HOTELS,    PUBLIC     BUILDINGS   AND     BUSINESS     BLOCKS. 

There  are  at  present  ten  hotels  in  Fitchburg,  and 
two  of  them — the  Fitchburg  Hotel  and  American 
House — occupy  the  sites  of  early  taverns.  Over  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Cowdin's  tavern  stood  where  the  American 
House  now  is.  The  Fitchburg  Hotel  site  has  not  been 
so  long  occupied  for  this  purpose,  but  there  has  been 
a  public-house  there  since  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

The  American  House  was  built  in  184.T  by  David 
Boutelle  and  the  ea.sterly  wing  was  erected  in  1856. 
The  property  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  several 
individuals  since  then.  Geo.  H.  Cole  &  Son  conduct 
the  business  at  present. 

The  Fitchburg  Hotel  was  built  about  1850  by  the 
Fitchburg  Hotel  Company,  of  which  Colonel  Ivers 
Phillips  was  president.  Dana  L.  Fuller  now  owns  the 
hotel  property  and  F.  W.  Judkins  is  the  proprietor. 
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The  locatiiiii  ol'  the  present  Natiouul  House  is  a 
comparatively  old  tavern  site.  Thel)a»e  of  one  of  the 
ori);inal  granite  pillars  in  front  bears  the  date  1831,  in 
which  year  the  house  was  erected.  In  those  days  it  was 
known  as  the  "  upper  tavern,"  while  the  house  where 
the  Fituliburg  Hotel  now  is  was  called  the  "lower 
tavern."  For  some  years  the  "upper  tavern  "  had 
the  name  of  Washington  Hotel,  and  Daniel  Moulton 
was  proprietor.  After  a  time  the  name  was  changed 
to  Ilollstone  House,  and  within  a  few  years  another 
change  lias  been  made,  and  it  is  now  the  National 
House.     P.  J.  Kehoe  is  the  present  proprietor. 

The  reuiaininf^  hotels  are  of  much  more  recent 
origin  and  are  n-s  follows:  I'itizens'  House,  Derby 
House,  Driiry  House,  Kmory  House,  Hotel  West- 
moreland, Manchester  Hou^e  and  Old  Colony  House, 

Of  most  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  city  more  or 
less  mention  lias  already  been  made  in  preceding  por- 
tions of  this  sketcli.  Only  a  brief  summary  of  them 
will  therefore  be  given  in  this  chapter. 

The  finest  and  in  every  sense  the  most  valuable 
public  edifice  in  the  city  is  the  Wallace  Library  and 
Art  liuilding,  Hon.  Rodney  Wallace's  gift  to  Fitch- 
burg.  It  has  been  fully  described  in  the  section  on 
"  Libraries."  It  is  located  on  Main  Street  nearly 
opposite  Monument  Park — one  of  the  best  situations 
in  town — and  is  easily  accessible  to  citizens  in  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

Plainly  visible  from  the  front  windows  of  the 
library  is  the  County  Court  House,  a  granite  building 
of  noble  proportions  standing  in  the  rear  of  Monu- 
ment Park.  It  was  built  in  1871  at  a  cost  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-tive  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  vicinity  of  these  two  fine  buildings  is  the 
post-office,  on  Main  Street,  a  neat  brick  edifice.  The 
jHist-office  and  a  small  news-room  occupy  the  lower 
tloor,  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  are 
the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Park  Club, 
and  also  several  offices. 

A  little  farther  up  Main  Street  is  the  City  Hall 
building,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  street.  It 
is  a  large  brick  structure  erected  in  18.'>2,  the  entire 
upper  story  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  hall — the  largest 
in  the  city — while  on  the  first  floor  are  the  various 
city  offices.  A  police  station  occupies  part  of  the 
basement. 

On  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  near  Prichard 
Street,  is  Whitney's  Opera  House  building,  which  con- 
tains the  only  theatre  in  town.  Andrew  Whitney 
built  and  owns  this  block.  The  lower  story  is  devoted 
to  stores  and  the  theatre  occupies  the  upper  portion. 
The  auditorium  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  one 
thousand.  This  theatre  was  first  opened  to  the  public 
October  20,  1881,  and  has  enjoyed  a  good  patronage 
since. 

Among  other  public  buildings  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  fine  Union  Passenger  Station,  the  High 
."-cliool  building,  on  High  Street,  the  County  Jail,  a 
handsome  and  substantial  brick  structure,  in  South 


Fitchburg,  and  the  Almshouse,  also  in  South  Fitch- 
burg,  a  pleasantly  located  and  well-c<mducted  public 
charitable  institution  maintained  there  since  1828. 

Most  of  the  businesH  blocks  have  been  spoken  of  in 
the  early  part  of  this  sketch.  Hy  far  the  handsomest 
and  most  costly  building  in  town  is  the  Fitchburg 
Savings  Hank  block,  which  was  built  in  1870-71  by 
the  Fitchburg  Savings  Itauk.  It  is  situated  on  Main 
Street,  nearly  opposite  the  City  Hall  building,  and 
has  a  frontage  on  the  street  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet.  The  front  is  built  of  Fitzwilliani  granite  and  is 
four  stories  high.  The  ground  floor  is  divided  into 
four  stores,  as  commodious  and  well-appointed  as  any 
in  Worcester  County.  On  the  second  fioor,  which  is 
reached  by  a  wide  entrance  and  stairway  in  the  centre 
of  the  block,  are  the  banking  rooms  of  the  Fitchburg 
National  and  Fitchburg  Savings  Hanks,  the  office  of 
the  Fitchburg  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
several  law-offices.  The  two  upper  stories  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Masonic  organizations  in  town.  Their 
lodge-room  and  apartments  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  State. 

Tlie  cost  of  this  magnificent  block  was  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Roll.stone  National  Hank  building  is  a  fine 
brick  and  freestone  structure,  four  stories  high,  on 
Slain  Street,  near  the  railroad  station.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  the  banking-rooms  of  the  Rollslone  National 
Hank,  and  the  Worcester  North  Savings  Institution, 
and  the  large  dry-goods  store  of  A.  H.  Sherman.  In 
the  ujjper  portion,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  t  irand  Army 
Post  have  commodious  lodge-rooms  and  apartments. 

This  block  was  built  in  18<Jit  at  a  cost  of  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

There  are  many  other  business  blocks  in  town, 
I  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Central,  Goodrich, 
L.  J.  Hrown,  Heliling's,  Crocker,  Hatch's,  Wachusett 
1  Bank,  Opera  House,  Stiles',  Torrey&  Wood,  Wixon's, 
]  Union,  Cushing's,  Coggshall  &  Carpenter's  and  Dick- 
j  inson's  blocks. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  Fitchburg  Hotel  and  of  the 
American  House  wing  is  in  each  case  used  for  mer- 
cantile purposes. 


CHAPTER    XLVl. 
mrCHUVRO—iConlhiutJ. ) 

CITY    DEPARTMKNTS. 

In  this  chapter  will  be  given  a  short  account  of 
the  various  departments  maintained  by  the  city  for 
the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  citizens. 

FiTCHBCRH  Watkr- Works.— The  Water  Depart- 
ment dates  back  to  the  year  1870.  when  the  first 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners  was  appointed. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  people  had  obtained  water 
from  wells  or  springs,  and  the  only  public  action  of 
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the  town  had  been  to  establish  the  town  pump, 
sundry  reservoirs  for  use  at  fires  and  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  two  public  watering  troughs,  which, 
however,  were  not  erected  for  some  years. 

During  the  six  years  preceding  1870,  the  subject 
of  furnishing  the  town  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water  was  pretty  thoroughly  discussed.  April 
11,  1864,  the  town  appointed  Alvah  Crocker,  Lucius 
Aldrich,  Alpheus  P.  Kimball,  Charles  Burleigh  and 
James  B.  Lane  a  committee  to  ascertain  "  the  best 
method  of  furnishing  its  more  elevated  streets  with  a 
proper  supply  ot  water  in  case  of  fires,  and  hydrants 
to  conduct  and  distribute  the  same." 

Nothing  was  heard  from  this  committee  until  the 
annual  town-meeting,  April  9,  186G,  when  a  report 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  they  hiid  secured  an  act 
of  incorporation,  and  purchased  land  covering  the 
necessary  sites  for  dams,  etc.  This  land  comprised 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  in  the 
vicinity  of  Scott,  Shattuck  and  Falulah  Brooks,  and 
the  price  paid  for  it  by  the  committee  was  $6612.70. 
The  report  also  presented  a  plan  providing  for  two 
reservoir-*,  having  a  storage  capacity  of  about  three 
hundred  million  gallons  and  estimates  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  laying  the  necessary  mains. 

This  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
together  with  the  act  of  incorporation.  By  this  act 
the  five  members  of  the  committee  were  made  a 
corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Pearl  Hill  Water 
Company,  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  Fitchburg 
with  pure  water.  No  further  action  was  taken  by 
the  town  iu  regard  to  the  report  or  the  act  of  incor- 
poration. 

At  this  same  meeting,  April  9,  1866,  a  committee 
of  twenty-five  was  raised  to  take  the  whole  matter 
into  consideration  and  report  at  an  .adjourned  meet- 
ing. May  7,  1866,  this  committee  reported,  recom- 
mending that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  and 
authorized  to  employ  an  engineer  to  make  a  survey, 
and  present  to  the  town  plans  and  estimates.  The 
report  was  accepted,  and  Eugene  T.  Miles,  Dr. 
Alfred  Hitchcock,  Louis  D.  Bartlett,  Abel  F.  Adams 
and  Rodney  Wallace  were  appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee. 

August  25,  1866,  this  committee  made  an  elaborate 
report,  in  which  jtrovision  was  made  ibr  two  reser- 
voirs on  Falulah  Brook,  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  mains  and  two  reservoirs  were  given, 
varying  from  $116,000  to  $153,000,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  dams.  This  report  was  accepted,  and 
the  subject  indefinitely  postponed. 

April  8,  1867,  it  was  voted  to  print  this  report,  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  $100,  and  circulate  it 
among  the  citizens. 

May  0,  1867,  the  selectmen  and  fire  engineers  were 
authorized  to  purchase  Durant  Pond  for  fire  purposes, 
but  no  action  was  ever  taken  in  regard  to  it. 

The  selectmen  in  1868  tried  in  vain  to  secure  water 
supply  for  public  watering  troughs;  but  in  1869  the 


town  purchased  water  rights  of  Daniel  Messinger, 
and  voted,  August  30th,  that  the  selectmen  be  au- 
thorized to  purchase  land  for  storage  purposes.  The 
land  was  bought  and  pipe  provided,  but  not  until  it 
was  too  late  in  the  season  to  begin  work,  and  nothing 
further  appears  to  have  been  done  about  it. 

November  2,  1869,  the  subject  of  a  general  water 
supply  was  again  brought  before  the  town,  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  Alvah  Crocker,  Hon. 
Ebenezer  Torrey  and  Moses  G.  Lyon,  Esq.,  was  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  a  charter  for 
supplying  the  town  with  pure  water. 

March  19,  1870,  an  act  was  approved,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  three  above-named  gentlemen  were  made 
a  corporation,  under  the  name  of  the  Fitchburg 
Water  Company,  to  provide  the  town  with  a  water 
supply,  and  specifying  that  the  town  might  at  any 
time,  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  act, 
assume  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  corpora- 
tors, by  a  majority  vote  in  town-meeting. 

April  25,  1870,  the  town  refused  to  accept  this 
charter  by  a  vote  of  236  to  226.  A  week  later  a 
motion  to  reconsider  this  vote  was  lost,  334  to  309. 
The  vote  was  very  close,  which  encouraged  the 
friends  of  the  measure  and  forced  its  opponents  to 
take  active  means  to  defeat  it. 

June  18,  1870,  Messrs.  Salmon  W.  Putnam,  Walter 
Heywood,  Joseph  Cushing,  Lyman  Patch  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Palmer  were  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine "  Meeting-House  Pond,"  in  Westminster,  and 
authorized  to  make  a  survey  if  it  seemed  to 
them  feasible  to  secure  water  rights  there.  On  the 
16th  of  the  following  July  this  committee  reported 
that  water  rights  could  not  be  obtained  there  upon 
any  terms  that  would  justify  making  a  survey. 

August  6,  1870,  the  question  again  came  before  the 
town.  A  preliminary  resolution  "  that  this  Town  is 
in  favorof  the  introduction  of  water  from  some  source," 
was  introduced  and  carried  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  to  six.  A  ballot  was  then  taken  on  the 
question  whether  the  town  would  assume  the  provisions 
of  the  charter,  which  was  carried  in  the  aflirmative  by 
a  vote  of  four  hundred  and  nineteen  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the 
selectmen  appointed  the  first  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sions, consisting  of  Jabez  Fisher,  Joseph  Cushing, 
Alpheus  P.  Kimball,  Thomas  Palmer  and  Lucius  Aid- 
rich,  and  this  board  was  duly  organized  August  17, 
1870. 

April  5,  1871,  a  contract  was  signed  with  George  H. 
Norman,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  for  the  construction  of  the 
water-works.  As  soon  thereafter  as  the  weather  would 
permit  work  was  begun,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
Overlook  and  Marshall  reservoirs  were  completed, 
about  nine  and  a  half  miles  of  cement-lined  water- 
mains  laid,  and  seventy-one  gates  and  ninety-four  hy- 
drants set.  Hydrant  water  was  first  used  at  a  fire  on 
Summer  Street,  January  5,  1872. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1872  a  second  contract  was  made 
with  Mr.  Norman  for  water-uiain  extension.  Tliia 
contract  was  completed  before  winter,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1872,  there  were  a  little  over  fourteen  miles  of 
water-muins  laid,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  hydrantD 

Svt. 

Mr.  Norman's  work  was  well  done,  and  the  Water 
Commissioners  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  both  his  ccmtracts  had  been  carried  out. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Water-Works  up  to  the  time 
when  Fitchburg  assumed  the  city  form  of  government 
is  shown  by  the  following  summary: 

Amount  of  George  H.  Norniiin'ii  contract,  1871 $180,508  76 

Aniounlof  George  II.  Norman'acontnu:!,  1872 3.'>,74l  G8 

Discount  on  ttondit 9,605  82 

MiUotenauce,  land,  aerTice.pipe,  etc 61,566  12 

ToUl  coat  to  January  6,  1873 $287,422  38 

A  sufficient  account  has  already  been  given,  in  the 
section  on  the  history  of  the  city,  of  the  extension  of 
the  water  supply  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Statis- 
tics of  this  dojiartnient,  November  30,  1887,  show  the 
following:  Fourteen  miles  of  cement  mains,  twenty- 
one  miles  of  iron-mains,  twenty-seven  miles  of  service- 
;'i|ie,  two  hundred  and  fit\y-six  hydrants,  five  hundred 

•111  forty-five  meters,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 

venty-eight  families,  stores,  manufactorits,  etc.,  aup- 

ied  with  water,  and  a  total  cost  of  the  works  to  date- 

I  ^621,701.32. 

Two  more  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  since 
1873 — Scott  and  Falulah — making  four  in  all,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  over  300,000,000  gallons.  The  height 
of  these  several  reservoirs  above  the  tracks  of  the 
I'itchburg  Kailroad  at  Water  Street  is:  Scott,  450 
In  t ;  Overlook,  405  feet ;  Falulah,  236  feet ;  and 
Marshall,  216  feet. 

The  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  as  at  present 
constituted,  consists  of  three  members.  The  term  of 
-iTvice  is  three  years,  and  one  member  is  elected  in 
.hinuary  of  each  year  by  the  City  Council  in  joint 
Liinvention.  The  members  of  the  board  for  1888  are 
Charles  H.  Brown,  Thomas  C.  Lovell  and  Samuel  D. 
Sheldon. 

Thomas  C.  Lovell,  the  present  superintendent  of 
the  water-works,  has  held  the  position  since  1875,  and 
has  also  been  city  engineer  since  1880.  Arthur  W. 
F.  Brown  has  held  the  position  of  water  registrar 
since  January,  1885.  Both  the^e  officers  are  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioif?rs. 

FiTciiBURi;  Fire  DErARTMKXT. — Mo.-^t  of  the 
facts  in  the  following  account  of  the  Fire  Department 
are  taken  from  a  very  instructive  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  The  Fire  Service  of  Fitchburg,"  which  was  pub- 
lished early  in  1888  by  the  Fitchburg  Firemen's  Fund 
Association. 

The  first  fire-engine,  as  was  stated  in  a  previous 
chapter  on  the  early  history  of  the  town,  was  pur- 
chased by  vote  of  the  town  in  1823,  and  was  located 
on  what  is  now  Day  Street.     A    few   years   later  a 


second    engine    waa    purchased — probably    the    old 

I  "  Fitchburg" — and  was  located  in  a  house  on  what  in 

I  now  Academy  Street.     These  two  "  tubs  "   appear  to 

have  annwered   the  purpose  of  the  town  for  several 

!  years. 

I  About  1835  a  new  engine  wjw  purchiLted,  ami  the 
;  "  Fitchburg  "  given  to  the  youth  of  the  town,  who 
formed  a  company  and,  by  the  aid  of  subscriptions 
from  the  citizens,  ran  it  for  some  years.  This  was  in 
the  boyhood  days  of  some  of  our  present  citizeni  who 
belonged  to  this  company,  and  can  relate  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  the  by-gone  days  when  they  attended 
"  firemen's  musters,"  or  carried  the  "  whiskey-pan," 
which  was  as  much  an  essential  to  the  proper  working 
of  the  "  Department ''  ius  were  the  buckets  with  which 
the  old  hiuid-machine  was  fed  with  water. 

About  1845  two  more  engines  were  bought,  which 
were  built  exactly  alike  and  were  the  pride  of  their 
respective  companies.  One  of  them  was  called  "  Con- 
queror, No.  1,''  and  was  located  on  West  Street,  and 
the  other,  "  Washinglonian,  No.  2,"  replaced  the  old 
machine  on  Day  Street. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  what  was  then  considered  a 
very  extravagant  purchase  was  made.  A  new  and 
large  engine  was  bought,  costing  $1500,  of  which 
amount  the  town  paid  $1000,  and  $500  was  subscribed 
by  the  citizens.  This  was  named  "  Mazeppa,  No.  3," 
and  a  new  engine-house  was  built  for  it.s  accommoda- 
tion in  Factory  Square.  One  of  the  old  machines  had 
been  placed  in  West  Fitchburg  and  another  in 
Crockerville,  so  that  at  the  time  the  act  establishing 
a  Fire  Department  in  the  town  of  Fitchburg  was  ap- 
proved, in  April,  1851,  the  fire  apparatus  of  the  town 
consisted  of  five  hand-engines,  named  as  follows: 
Conqueror,  No.  1;  Washinglonian,  No.  2;  Mazeppa, 
No.  3;  Alert,  No.  4,  West  Fitchburg;  Veteran,  No. 
5,  Crockerville. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  re- 
lating to  Fire  Departments,  the  selectmen  of  Fitch- 
burg, on  April  12,  1851,  appointed  the  first  Board  of 
Engineers  of  the  Fitchburg  Fire  Department.  It 
consisted  of  twelve  members,  as  follows:  Kilburn 
Uarwood,  Ebcnezer  Torrey,  Jonas  A.  Marshall,  John 
H.  Wheeler,  Chedorlaomer  Marshall,  John  Caldwell, 
John  Clark,  Alpheus  Kimball,  Jvers  Phillips,  Levi 
Sherwin,  Salmon  W.  Wilder  and -A  Ivah  Crocker.  One 
week  later  this  board  was  duly  organized  by  the  choice 
of  the  following  officers:  Kilburn  Uarwood,  chief  en- 
gineer ;  Ivers  Phillips,  first  a.-^sistant  engineer;  Jonas 
A.Marshall,  second  assistant  eugiuuer;  John  Cald- 
well, third  assistant  engineer;  Ebenezer  Torrey,  clerk 
of  the  board. 

No  special  changes  occurred  in  the  apparatus  for 
some  years,  except  that  the  name  of  engine  No.  2  was 
changed  from  Washingtonian  to  Fire  King.  In  1858 
Alert,  No.  4,  was  put  out  of  service  and  a  new  engine. 
Undine,  No.  4,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  often  hun- 
dred and  twelve  dollars.  In  the  same  year  a  small 
hose-carriage,  made  by  Charles  Fessenden,  was  pur- 
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chased  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  dol- 
lars. About  this  time  also  the  first  hook-and-ladder 
truck  was  bought. 

In  1859  the  first  horses  were  bought  for  the  use  of 
the  department. 

In  1865  the  first  steam  fire-engine,  Wachusett,  No. 
1,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  about  four  thousand 
dollars,  and  a  year  or  two  later  a  second  steamer, 
Eollstone,  No.  2,  costing  nearly  five  thousand  dollars, 
was  bought ;  and  in  1869  steamer  Wanoosnac,  No.  3, 
costing  four  thousand  dollars,  was  bought  and  placed 
in  its  new  brick  house  in  West  Fitchburg.  The  hand- 
engines  were  gradually  replaced  by  hose-carriages 
built  by  the  Union  Machine  Company  of  this  city. 

In  1870  the  Gamewell  fire-alarm  was  introduced  at 
an  expense  of  eight  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  two- 
circuit  repeater,  and  strikers  were  placed  on  three 
bells  in  town,— the  Unitarian,  Baptist  and  Eollstone 
Church  bells.  In  1888  a  new  system  was  ordered, 
which  was  put  up  during  the  summer  of  1888.  It  is 
a  six-circuit  repeater  of  the  Gamewell  pattern. 

Firemen's  musters  hare  frequently  been  held  in 
Fitchburg,  and  on  October  10  and  11,  1871,  one  of 
the  largest  musters  ever  held  in  New  England  oc- 
curred here. 

The  apparatus  in  service  at  the  present  time  consists 
of  two  steam  fire-engines,  one  two-horse  hose-reel,  one 
two-horse  hose-wagon,  two  one-horse  hose-reels' two 
two-wheeled  hose-tenders,  two  two-horse  hook-and- 
ladder  trucks,  one  exerci.se  sleigh,  and  one  large  sled 
for  Hook-and-Ladder  No.  1,  in  active  service ;  and  one 
second-class  steamer,  one  two-horse  hose-reel  and 
two  two-wheeled  hose-tenders  in  reserve. 

The  department  has  in  service  7,960  feet  of  rubber- 
lined  cotton  hose,  1,650  feet  of  linen  hose,  and  150 
feet  of  old  leather  hose. 

The  value  of  this  department  is,  and  has  been,  fully 
appreciated  by  our  citizens,  and  ample  provision  is 
willingly  made  for  all  its  needs.  At  the  present  time, 
the  numerous  hydrants  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  the 
forty  fire-alarm  boxes,  and  the  promptness  'and 
efficiency  of  the  engineers  and  firemen,  render  it 
difficult  for  afire  to  get  much  headway  in  Fitchburg. 
In  the  following  table  are  given  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  fires  with  which  the  department  has  had  to 
contend  during  the  last  quarter  century  where  the 
damage  was  $10,000  or  over  : 


Date.  Property.  Loss 

Jan.  2, 18C6 raper-mill  of  Crocker,  Biirbank  i  Co  S»u  000 

O''-  8, 1865 Vt.  &  Mass.  R.  R.  repair-sliop ig'ooo 

June  13,  1869..   Lorenzo  Barker's  lumber-yard 13000 

Julv21   ISTO    i  "'^^'"•"'"iCl.airCo.'s  chair-shop Z.'  ooiooo 

July  ^1,1870,   J  Alvah  Crocker's  buildings 19_0oo 

I Smith,  Page  &  Co.,  iron-foundry 12000 

March  7, 1871 Paper-mill  of  Crocker,  Burbank  Jk  Co...........  18^000 

March  6,  1872 American  Rattan  Co  's  stock  bouse i/.ooo 

Feb.  3,  1873 L.  B.  Farnsworth's  clothing  store 16000 

Sept.  15,  1873 Buckeye  Mowing-Machine  Co.'sshop.......!...  is^ooo 

July  9, 1876 County  Jail  nt  South  Fitchburg 4o[o00 

Oct.  15,1884 Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.'s  "Snow  Mill,".....  ss^ooo 

Oct.  17, 1885 L.  H.  Gooduow  (Bollstono  Iron  Foundry) 15)660 


Oct  26, 1885 1.  A.  Lowe  &  Co.'s  pork-packing  establ'mt      24  667 

Jan.  29, 188G "  Buckeye  Shops" n'7(iii 

April  6,  I88S Walter  Heywood  Chair  Mfg.  Co.  (1  bldg.)..'  26,'o(l(. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  consists,  at  the  present 
time,  of  a  chief,  four  assistants  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  fire  alarm,  who  are  chosen  annually  by  the  City 
Council  in  convention  in  November.  The  members  01 
the  Board  for  1888  are,  David  W.  Tinsley,  chief;  Geo. 
H.  Kendall,  first  assistant;  Boardman  Pa'rkhurs't,  sec- 
ond assistant;  James  N.  Whiting,  third  assistant  ;'Geo. 
E.  Wellington,  fourth  assistant;  and  John  W.  Rand, 
superintendent  of  the  fire-alarm  telegraph.  There  are 
upwards  of  sixty  firemen  attached  to  the  several  com- 
panies. 

Decemberl2,  1879,  the  Fitchburg  Firemen's  Fund 
Association  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
aid  and  relief  in  cases  of  accident  or  injuries  received 
by  its  members  while  discharging  their  duties  as  fire- 
men. Every  member  of  the  department  belongs  to  it, 
and  the  funds  in  the  treasury  now  amount  to  about 
$1500.  Frank  C.  Foster,  foreman  of  Hose  1,  is  now 
its  president. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  served  as 
chief  engineers  since  the  department  was  organized : 
Kilburn  Harwood,  1851;  John  H.  Wheeler,  1852-54; 
James  B.  Lane,  1855;  Alpheus  P.  Kimball,  1856-59,' 
Lucius  Aldrich,  1860-64;  Francis  Sheldon,  1865-66- 
Eugene  T.  Miles,  1867  ;  Lucius  Aldrich,  1868-73;  Geo! 
H.  Manchester,  1874-76;  A.  J.  Green,  1876-77  •' Geo 
Reed,  1877-84 ;  David  W.  Tinsley,  1884  to  the  present 
time. 

Police  Department.— About  1839  there  was  or- 
ganized in  Fitchburg  a  "Society  for  the  Detection  of 
Thieves."  Ebeuezer  Torrey  was  then  president,  Sam- 
uel Willis,  treasurer,  and  Asa  Partridge,  secretary,  of 
this  society.  There  was  a  standing  committee  of  twelve 
members  and  a  "  pursuing  committee,"  also  number- 
ing twelve.  This  society  lasted  some  time,  and  did 
good  work  in  breaking  up  several  bands  of  thieves. 

Up  to  the  year  1869  all  police  work  in  Fitchburg 
was  done  by  a  few  constables  and  private  enterprise" 
but  on  September  23,  1869,  a  Police  Department  was 
regularly  organized,  consisting  of  a  chief  and  five  po- 
lice officers.  Charles  E.  F.  Hayward  was  the  first 
chief  of  police. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  existence  of  this 
department  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  arrests  were 
made,  and  during  the  next  year  (ending  March  31, 
1871)  three  hundred-and  ninety -one  arrests  were  made' 
showing  conclusively  the  need  of  a  police  force. 

Under  the  city  form  of  government  the  chief  of 
police  and  members  of  the  department  are  appointed 
annually  in  January  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
For  1888  the  police  force  consists  of  Sumner  P  Law- 
rence, chief;  Asahel  Wheeler,  ctiptain;  and  fourteen 
patrolmen.  This  is  by  no  means  a  large  force  con- 
sidering the  population  of  the  city;  but  it  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  discipline  and  has  always  proved 
amply  sufficient  to  maintain  public  order. 
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Fitchburg  has  always  been  singularly  free  from 
crimes  of  a  serious  nature,  anJ  the  number  of  arresU 
made  annually  is  not  luuuli  larger  now  than  it  was 
fifteen  years  ago,  though,  in  the  meantime,  the  city 
has  nearly  doubled  in  po|iulation. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  temperance  senti- 
ment has  predominated  among  our  citizens,  and  the 
police  officers  have  done  good  work  in  suppressing  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  served  in 
the  office  of  chief  of  police  since  the  organization  of 
the  department:  Charles  E.  !•".  Hay  ward,  18ti'J-71  ; 
M.  Edwin  Day,  1872;  Russell  O.  Houghton,  187.1-74; 
Alpiieus  P.  Kimball,  187;);  Aaron  F.  Whitney,  187(i- 
81  and  1883-85;  William  Gilchrist,  1882;  Charles  H. 
D.  Stockbridge,  188t;-87  ;  Sumner  P.  Lawrence,  from 
January,  1888,  to  the  present  time. 

HiGH\v.\.Y  Dlil'AKT.MKsr.— Enough  has  been  said 
ill  the  chaptei-s  on  the  history  of  the  town  to  show- 
that  from  the  very  first  the  people  of  Fitchburg  have 
had  more  than  ordinary  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
keeping  their  streets,  bridges,  etc.,  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  repair.  The  selectmen  had  charge  of  all  these 
affairs  up  to  January,  1873 ;  and  since  then  five  sub- 
committees, appointed  annually  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common 
Council,  have  had  the  general  charge  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  work  of  the  Highway  Department. 
A  superintendent  of  streets  is  elected  annually  by  the 
City  Council,  who  has  the  immediate  control  and 
direction  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  held  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  streets  since  Fitchburg 
became  a  city:  George  W.  Hohnan,  1873-74;  Joel 
Davis,  1875-77;  F.  W.  Aldrich,  1878-82;  Abram  G. 
Lawrence,  1883-86;  Thomas  Larkin,  Jr.,  from  Janu- 
ary, 1887,  to  the  present  tim?. 

Poor  Department. — The  selectmen  acted  as 
overseers  of  the  poor  up  to  within  a  few  years  of 
our  incorporation  as  a  city.  During  the  hist  few 
years  of  town  government  a  Board  of  Overseers,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  was  chosen  at  the  annual 
town-meeting.  Under  the  city  form  of  government, 
the  Board  consists  of  the  mayor  and  president  of 
Common  Council,  ex  officio,  and  three  members 
chosen  in  January  by  the  City  Council,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  water  commissioners  are  chosen. 

The  Board  for  1888  is  as  follows:  Hon.  Eli  Culloy, 
mayor ;  Henry  F.  Rockwell,  president  of  the  Com- 
mon Council ;  Samuel  S.  Helton,  Isaac  C.  Wright 
and  Aaron  F.  Whitney. 

The  city  farm  is  very  pleasantly  located  in  South 
Fitchburg,  and  has,  for  several  years,  been  under  the 
efficient  supervision  of  Mr.  Norman  B.  Stone,  super- 
intendent, and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Stone,  matron.  The  value 
of  the  city  farm  and  pei-sonal  property  thereat  is 
now  over  thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  and  there  are 
between  fifty  and  sixty  inmates. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

FITCHBl-RG— ^Co////■««t•rf.) 

ORGANtZATIO.VS   AND   SOCIETIES. 

Ix  this  section  will  be  given  short  accounta  of  the 
most  important  of  the  many  organizations  and  socie- 
ties of  various  kinds  at  present  existing  in  the  city. 

The  organization  in  which  the  people  of  Fitchburg 
I  take  the  most  pride  is 

The  FrrtHiiuuti  Mii.itakv  Band.— The  origin  of 
this  band  dates  back  to  January  4,  18G8,  when  eight 
gentlemen  met  in  an  unfinished  room  in  the  then 
new  Belding  &  Dickinson's  block,  and  organized 
"The  Musical  Club."  Through  the  ellorts  of  iheso 
gentleman  was  organized,  on  March  21),  18U8,  the 
Fitchburg  Cornet  Band,  with  thirty-three  members, 
and  Mr.  George  Rich,  leader  and  director. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  this  band  was  on 
May  27,  1868,  with  the  Fitchburg  Fusiliers.  During 
the  balance  of  that  year  thirty-one  engagements 
were  filled.  The  band  prospered  and  improved  until 
Mr.  Rich  left  his  position,  January  Ki,  1871. 

March  11,  1871,  Ira  W.  Wales,  of  Abington,  was 
elected  leader  of  the  band,  but  held  the  position  only 
about  a  month,  and  on  April  lilth,  owing  to  some 
trouble  or  other,  it  was  voted  to  discharge  the  leader 
and  di>band  the  organization  ;  but  on  the  3d  of  the 
following  May  nine  of  the  members  met  and  re- 
organized the  band,  and  chose  Mr.  Rich  leader.  For 
some  reason  matters  did  not  go  on  sjitisfactorily,  and 
in  the  hitter  part  of  1871  the  band  went  to  pieces 
and  came  near  utter  extinction.  Five  plucky  mem- 
bers were  resolved  to  have  a  band  in  Fitchburg  if  it 
were  a  possibility,  and  through  their  efforts  Mr. 
Warren  S.  Russell,  a  gentleman  of  well-known  musi- 
cal ability,  was  secured  as  leader.  The  band  was 
again  re-organized  January  11,  1872,  and  under  the 
faithful  and  skilful  management  of  Mr.  Kussell,  at- 
tained almost  the  highest  rank  among  the  musical 
organizations  in  New  England.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  name  of  the  band  was  changed  to  the 
"  Fitchburg  Military  Band." 

For  thirteen  years  this  band  filled  engagements  for 
the  summer  at  Lake  Pleasant,  near  Greenfield,  Mass., 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  place. 
During  the  two  jiast  seasons  it  has  been  engaged  to 
furnish  music  for  the  Carnival  Club  at  Cottage  City, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  for  the  entire  summer,  and  has 
won  the  highe»t,praise  of  the  many  musical  critics 
there   assembled. 

In  March,  1884,  the  city,  and  especially  the  Fitch- 
burg Military  Band,  sull'cred  a  very  grejit  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Uusscll,  who  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
life.  His  funeral  occurred  March  18,  1S84,  and  was 
very  largely  attended.  Business  was  generally  sus- 
pended in  town  during  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and 
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all  united  to  pay  honor  to  the  dead  musician.  Mr.  D. 
W.  Reeves,  always  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Russell,  was 
present  at  the  funeral,  with  his  well-known  American 
Band  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  whose  members  volunta- 
rily tendered  their  services  for  the  sad  occasion  gratu- 
itously, and  there  were  many  beautiful  floral  tributes 
from  musical  organizations  throughout  New  England. 

After  Mr.  Russell's  death  the  business  management 
of  the  band  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
five,  chosen  annually  by  the  active  members,  from 
both  active  and  honorary  members.  In  June,  1884, 
this  committee,  very  fortunately,  secured  as  leader 
and  director  Mr.  G.  A.  Patz,  formerly  leader  of  the 
celebrated  Gilmore's  Band,  of  Boston,  and  under  his 
leadership  our  band  has  maintained  its  former  high 
standing,  and  become  widely  known  and  appreciated- 
The  band  has  a  very  large  and  complete  library,  con- 
taining the  works  of  all  the  noted  composers. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  some  changes  were  made  in 
the  band,  and  at  the  present  time  all  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  are  residents  of  Fitchburg. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Miller  was  chosen  agent  and  treasurer,  and 
the  general  management  of  the  business  of  the  band 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  three.  At 
the  present  time  the  band  consists  of  G.  A.  Patz, 
leader,  and  twenty-three  active  members,  each  one  of 
whom  is  a  musician  skilled  in  the  use  of  his  own 
special  instrument.  Connected  with  the  band  is  an 
orchestra  of  high  standing,  and  named,  out  of  respect 
to  the  former  director,  the  Russell  Orchestra. 

December  27,  1887,  the  band  suffered  a  serious  loss 
in  the  death  of  Charles  A.  Dadmun,  who  played  the 
tuba  and  was  the  efficient  agent  and  treasurer  of  the 
organization. 

The  Fitchburg  Military  Band  is  now  one  of  the 
permanent  institutions  of  the  city,  and  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  our  citizens,  who,  by  iheir  gener- 
osity, have  enabled  the  organization  to  maintain  its 
high  reputation  ;  and  the  fine  open-air  concerts  which 
the  band  gives  from  the  band-stands  on  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Commons  during  the  early  summer  and  autumn 
evenings,  as  often  as  engagements  permit,  amply  re- 
pay the  citizens  for  all  they  have  done  to  assist  the  band. 

Edwix  V.  Sumner  Po.st  19,  Grand  Army  of 
THE  Rei'uhlic. — This  was  organized  as  an  encamp- 
ment August  16,  1867.  It  was  later  called  a  post,  and 
the  name  Edwin  V.  Sumner  was  adopted  September 
8,  1868. 

Charles  H.  F'oss  was  elected  the  first  commander; 
since  then  thirteen  members  have  held  the  position, 
the  present  commander  being  Charles  IT.  Glazier. 

The  post  has  been  active  in  all  good  works,  and  by 
means  of  the  fund  that  has  accumulated  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has  accomplished  much  for  the  re- 
lief and  benefit  of  its  members,  the  amount  expended 
for  relief  and  sick  benefits,  from  its  organization  to 
the  present  time,  being  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 
In  order  to  maintain  and  increase  its  fund  for  this 
charitable  work  the  post  has  held  fairs,  had  lecture 


courses,  etc.,  which  have  always  been  well  patronized 
by  our  citizens. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home  in  Chelsea,  a  few  years  ago,  it  gave  more  than 
any  other  post,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  and 
means,— $1,083.18. 

In  1883  the  post  moved  into  its  present  elegant  and 
commodious  rooms  in  the  RoUstone  National  Bank 
building.  At  some  future  time  the  members  hope  to 
have  a  building  of  their  own  ;  and  with  this  idea  in 
view,  the  Edwin  V.  Sumner  Building  Association  was 
incorporated  a  few  years  since  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  real  estate,  and  now  owns  a  "  cottage  "  in  the 
city. 

Upon  the  roster  of  Post  19  are  about  five  hundred 
and  thirty  names,  and  the  present  membership  is 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

This  post  has  always  been  rated  high  at  department 
headquarters,  and  has  had  its  share  of  State  and 
National  honors.  Two  department  commanders  of 
Massachusetts  have  been  taken  from  its  ranks, — John 
W.  Kimball  and  Charles  D.  Nash — and  a  commander 
of  the  Department  of  Ohio,  Daniel  C.  Putnam,  a 
native  of  Fitchburg. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1877  the  post  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter  of  inviting  the  ladies  to 
form  a  Relief  Corps,  and  as  a  result  the  Edwin  V. 
Sumner  Relief  Corps,  No.  1,  was  organized  in  January, 
1878,  and  has  since  then  effectually  aided  the  post  on 
many  occasions. 

In  July,  1883,  Clark  S.  Simonds  Camp,  No.  28,  Sons 
of  Veterans,  was  organized,  and  one  of  its  past  cap- 
tains. Colonel  Nathan  C.  Upham,  of  this  city,  has 
already  attained  prominence  in  the  State  and  National 
organizations. 

There  was,  for  a  short  time,  in  Fitchburg  an  organi- 
zation which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of 
the  present  widespread  and  powerful  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.    Its  name  was 

Taylor  Union,  No.  1,  Army  and  Navy  Veter- 
ans.— One  evening  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  1865,  five 
army  veterans — Richard  Tucker,  Robert  Elliott,  W.  A. 
Hardy,  S.  W.  Harris  and  W.  S.  Hersey — met  casually 
on  Main  Street,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  the 
subject  of  forming  an  association  for  taking  care  of 
sick  or  disabled  comrades  was  broached.  The  result 
was  that  a  few  nights  later  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Washington  Hall,  and  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Veterans' 
Union  ''  was  organized.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  it 
was  voted  to  change  the  name  to  "  Taylor  Union,  No. 
1,  Army  and  Navy  Veterans,"  in  remembrance  of 
George  C.  Taylor,  Company  B,  Fifteenth  Regiment, 
who  fell  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  was  the  first  Fitchburg 
volunteer  killed  in  battle. 

This  organization  was  chartered  January  2, 1866, 
with  twenty-one  charter  members. 

During  1865-66  some  eighteen  unions  were  organized 
in  towns  in  this  vicinity — Leominster,  Gardner,  Tem- 
pleton,  etc. 
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A  purchasing  agent  from  IllinoiH  was  in  Fitchburg 
during  the  hitter  part  of  18ti5,  and  became  much  inter- 
ested in  Taylor  Union.  He  carried  a  copy  of  its  by- 
laws home  with  him,  and  soon  after  sent  for  five  more 
copies;  and  in  February,  liSiiO,  Dr.  Stephenson,  of 
Illinois,  suggested  the  formation  of  the  (irand  Army 
of  the  Kepublic.  Whether  or  not  the  idea  Wiis  ob- 
tained from  the  copies  of  tlie  by-laws  sent  there  is  not 
known,  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence. 

Taylor  Union  naturally  gave  way  to  this  new  and 
stronger  association  and  became  merged  in  the  pres- 
ent Kdwin  V.  Summer  Post  19. 

A  "Dorcas  rniim  "  was  also  instituted  in  ISllG, 
and  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  present  Relief 
Corps. 

The  Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society 
was  organized  in  1852  and  includes  the  city  of  Fitch- 
burg and  the  towns  of  Leominster,  Sterling,  West 
Boylston,  Princeton,  Lunenburg,  .\shburnham,  West- 
minster, (Jardner,  Templeton  and  Royalston,  in  Wor- 
cester County,  and  the  town  of  Ashby,  in  Middlesex 
County,  though  persons  in  any  part  of  the  State  may 
become  members. 

This  society  formerly  owned  fair  grounds  on  Sum- 
mer Street  comprising  some  thirty  acres  of  land,  and 
provided  with  a  half-mile  track,  suitable  exhibition 
buildings,  sheds,  etc.  The  annual  fair  is  still  held  on 
these  grounds  the  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in 
September,  though  for  the  past  year  or  two  the  prop- 
erty has  been  owneil  by 

The  Fitchburg  Park  Company,  which  was  organ- 
ized May  18,  1887,  with  a  capital  of  eleven  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  purjiose  of  purchasing  these  grounds 
and  improving  them  for  use  as  a  park. 

The  FiTciinruG  Aoassiz  Association. — This  is 
Chapter  48  of  the  National  A.ssociation,  and  was 
formed  in  January,  1886,  by  the  union  of'four  chap- 
ters of  the  Aga-ssiz  Association  and  the  Young  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Society.  It  is  doing  a  good  work 
among  the  young  people  in  the  city,  by  training  them 
to  become  careful  ob.servers  of  natural  ])hcnomena_ 
Many  valuable  papers,  on  varioiis  scientific  subject.*, 
have  been  prepared  by  the  members,  and  some  have 
been  published.  In  .\pril,  1888,  this  As.sociation  be- 
gan the  publication  of  a  monthly  journal.  The  Scien- 
tist. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was 
organized  in  October,  1886,  and,  December  27,  1886, 
took  po.s,session  of  their  present  convenient  and  ple.as. 
ant  rooms  in  Twitchell's  block.  The  membership  is 
upwards  of  three  hundred,  and  the  association  is  do- 
ing much  good  among  the  young  men  of  the  city.  A 
monthly  organ  is  published,  Tin-  Beacon  Light.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which  nourished  for  a  time,  but  disband- 
ed after  a  few  years'  existence. 

The  Fitchburg  Benevolent  Union  was  organ- 
ized March  6,  1876,   and   incorporated    February    10, 


1886,  and  includes  in  ita  memberxliip  many  of  the 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  citizens  of  Fitchburg. 
It  is  entirely  unsectarian,  and  its  object  is  to  distrib- 
ute charity  wisely  and  to  help  the  jioor  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  FiTcniit'Ro  Ho.me  for  Olh  Ladie.s  sprang 
from  ths  "  Ladies'  Union  Aid  Society,"  and  was 
made  a  corporation  in  1883.  A  himso  on  the  corner 
of  Summer  and  Beacon  Streets  was  purchased  and 
furnished  for  a  home  and  was  opened  for  use  in  June, 
1886.  The  bcpiest  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boutelle  Rob- 
inson, a  life-member  of  the  corporation,  who  died  in 
August,  1885,  rendered  it  possible  to  purchase  this 
lumse.  The  president  of  the  corporation.  Dr.  A.  W . 
Sidney,  has  also  done  much  to  establish  the  home. 

The  Union  Am  Hospital  of  Fitchhuro  was 
incorporated  March  26,  1885.  The  need  of  a  hospital 
in  this  city  has  been  evident  for  some  years,  and  the 
object  of  this  corporation  was  to  arouse  public  .senti- 
ment and  accumulate  enough  money  to  start  a  hospi- 
tal on  a  small  scale.  The  late  (iardner  ."s.  Bnrbank 
appreciated  this  need  and  left  an  ample  sum,  which, 
at  some  future  time,  will  establish  here  a  large  hospi- 
tal. 

The  Fire.men's  Relief  As.sociation  has  been 
spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  city  departments. 

Of  the  many  other  organizations  existing  in  Fitch- 
burg for  the  public  good  or  social  intercourse  we 
have  space  merely  to  mention  the  names  of  a  few. 

The  Park  Club  and  Windsor  Club  are  both  social 
organizations;  the  Chapin  Club,  a  social  and  literary 
society  connected  with  the  First  Univcrsalist  Church  ; 
the  Arlington  Club,  social  and  beneficial ;  Fitchburg 
Congregational  Club;  French  Literary  Club ;  Fitch- 
burg Harvard  Club,  cnmpnsed  of  graduates  of  Har- 
vard College  residing  in  the  city  ;  Railroad  .Men's 
Relief  Association  ;  Railroad  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation ;  l-'itchburg  Teachers'  A.s.sociation  and  the 
Fitchburg  Woman's  SuflViige  League. 

Temperance  Organizations. —  The  Filchburg 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  began  its  exist- 
ence in  January,  1875,  and  has  ever  since  kept  upMts 
practical  temperance  work,  which,  though  ijuietly 
done,  has  proved  very  eticctivc.  Among  the  nnwt 
important  results  achieved  by  the  Union  was  the 
formation,  in  January,  1876,  of 

The  Fitchburg  Be/nnn  Club. — By  invitation  of  the 
Union,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Reynolds  visited  Fitchburg  and 
organized  this  club,  i;a  object  being  to  reclaim  men 
who  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor  and  make 
them  respectable  citizens.  This  work  the  club  has 
faithfully  performed  during  all  the  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

The  Fitchburg  Youny  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  was  organized  in  November.  1885.  It  is  com- 
posed of  young  ladies  belonging  to  the  various  re- 
ligious societies  in  the  town  and  accomplishes  much 
in  aid  nf  the  temperance  cause. 

The  other  temperance  societies  and  orders  in  Fitch- 
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burg  are  the  Unity  Temperance  Society,  connected 
with  the  First  Parish ;  St.  Bernard's  Temperance 
Lyceum  ;  St.  Bernard's  Total  Abstinence  and  Mutual 
Aid  Society  ;  Monadnock  Temple  of  Honor,  2no.  17; 
Aquarius  Council,  No.  10,  Select  Templars  ;  Falulah 
Lodge,  No.  11,  I.  0.  of  G.  T. :  Henry  A.  Reynolds 
Lodge,  No.  81,  I.  O.  of  G.  T, ;  Wendell  Phillips  Di- 
vision, Sons  of  Temperance  and  Silver  Spray  Temple 
of  Honor,  No.  3. 

Secret  Societies. — Five  of  the  largest  and  most 
wide-spread  strictly  secret  organizations  have  flour- 
ishing representative  bodies  in  this  city, — the  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  American  Me- 
chanics and  Red  Men. 

Masonry  is  represented  by  the  following  four 
bodies : 

Aurora  Lodye,  F.  and  A.  M.,  instituted  June  9, 
1801,  at  Leominster,  and  removed  to  Fitchburg  March 
17,  1845. 

Charles  W.  Moore  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  instituted 
October  9,  1856. 

Thomas  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  instituted  at  Princeton 
December  21,  1821,  and  removed  to  Fitchburg  No- 
vember 13,  1847. 

Jerusalem  Commandery,  K.  T.,  instituted  October  13, 
1865. 

The  Odd  Fellows  also  have  four  organizations  in 
town. 

Mount  Rollstone  Lodge,  No.  98,  /.  0.  O.  F.,  instituted 
December  12,  1845. 

I'earl  Hill  Degree  Jjodge,  No.  47,  Daughters  of  Re- 
bekah,  L  0.  0.  F.,  instituted  October  14,  1885. 

King  David  Encampment,  No.  42,  /.  0.  0.  F.,  insti- 
tuted October  18,  1870. 

Grand  Canton  Hebron,  No.  4,  Patriarchs  Militant, 
instituted  March  4,  1886. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  have  the  two  following  or- 
ganizations : 

Alpine  Lodge,  No.  35,  K.  of  P.,  instituted  March  12, 
1879. 

Red  Cross  Division,  No.  7,  Uniform  Rank,  K.  of  P., 
instituted  January  11,  1887. 

The  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  a 
strictly  .\merican  secret  organization,  is  represented 
in  town  by  Wachusett  Council,  No.  21,  0.  U.  A.  M., 
instituted  February  21,  1883. 

The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  is  represented  by 
Nashua  Tribe,  No.  37,  I.  O.  R.  M.,  instituted  Febru- 
ary 23,  1887. 

The  Masons  have  very  fine  lodge  apartments  in  the 
Fitchburg  Savings  Bank  Block;  the  Odd  Fellows' 
lodge-rooms  are  in  the  Rollstone  National  Bank 
building;  the  Knights  of  Pythias  hold  their  meetings 
in  Pythian  Hall,  Crocker  Block;  and  the  American 
Mechanics  and  Red  Men  hire  Pythian  Hall  of  Alpine 
Lodge,  K.  of  P.,  and  use  it  as  a  council  chamber  and 
wigwam  respectively. 

An  organization  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians was  incorporated  in  Fitchburg  in  June,  1869. 


Fraternal  Insurance  and  Mutual  Benefit  Orders. — 
Of  the.se  there  are  a  great  many  in  Fitchburg,  and 
we  have  space  only  to  mention  their  names,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Fitchburg  Associates,  No.  22,  N.  M.  R.  A. ;  Fitch- 
burg Lodge,  No.  797,  K.  of  H. ;  Roumania  Lodge,  No. 
312,  K.  andL.  of  H.;  Overlook  Council,  No.  972,  A- 
L.  ofH. ;  Fitchburg  Council,  No.  777,  Royal  Arca- 
num; Castle  Fitchburg,  No.  195,  Knights  and  Ladies 
of  the  Golden  Rule;  Local  Branch,  No.  390  and  Sis- 
terhood Branch,  No.  595,  Order  of  the  Iron  Hall; 
Plymouth  Colony,  No.  97,  United  Order  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers; Watatic  Lodge,  No.  31,  New  England  Order  of 
Protection;  Union  Assembly,  No.  170,  Royal  Society 
of  Good  Fellows;  Shakespeare  Lodge,  No.  121,  Sons 
of  St.  George ;  Georg  Loge,  No.  538,  German 
Order  of  Harugari;  Society  St.  Jean  Baptists  de 
Fitchburg;  Wachusett  Division,  No.  191,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers ;  W.  A.  Foster  Lodge, 
No.  216,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  ;  Fitch- 
burg Lodge,  No.  1,  Brotherhood  of  Section  Masters, 
and  E.  A.  Smith  Division,  No.  146,  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  chapter  to  give 
a  complete  list  of  the  multitudinous  societies  in 
town  ;  but  we  have  tried  to  speak  of  all  the  more 
important  organizations,  which  is  all  there  is  room 
for  in  this  history. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

VirCnBVRG— [Continued.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  pastors  of  the  various  religious  societies  in 
Fitchburg" have  already  been  spoken  of  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  and  no  further  mention  of  them  will 
be  made  in  this  chapter.  There  remain  the  dentists, 
lawyers  and  physicians  to  be  spoken  of  and  we  shall 
give  only  a  mere  catalogue  of  those  now  in  practice 
here,  with  perhaps  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  lawyers  and  physicians  of  past  time. 

Dentists. — Dr.  Thomas  S.  Blood  is  the  senior 
dentist  in  town.  He  was  born  in  Sterling,  June  23, 
1810;  studied  dentistry  in  Worcesterwith  his  brother, 
Dr.  Oliver  Blood,  who  was  the  first  dentist  settled  in 
that  town ;  at  the  same  time  took  a  cour.se  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  where  he  graduated  in 
1838;  practised  dentistry  for  a  short  time  at  Nan- 
tucket and  in  New  York  City;  came  to  Fitchburg  in 
1840,  and  since  then  has  been  in  active  practice 
here. 

Dr.  Blood  has  always  been  identified  with  temper- 
ance work  in  Fitchburg  and  has  been,  in  years  past, 
quite  closely  connected  with  our  educational  affairs. 

Dr.  Thomas  Palmer  began  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  Fitchburg  in   1844.     He  soon  afterward  built  the 
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brick  ''octagon  house"  on  Main  Street,  where  he  has 
since  lived  and  been  enjraged  in  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession.  For  the  past  sixteen  years  his  son, 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Palmer,  a  jiruduatc  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  187:2,  has  been  associated  with  him 
under  the  name  of  Palmer  &  Palmer. 

The  other  dentists  in  town  who  have  begun  prac- 
tice more  recently  are  Drs.  F.  H.  Joy,  A.  E.  Horton, 
E.  G.  Dwyer,  F.  A.  Damon  and  the  firms  of  Parker  & 
Ross  and  Stone  Brothers. 

Lawveiis. — Of  the  many  legal  practitioners  who 
have  lived  and  practised  in  Fitchhurg  in  piLst  time, 
we  have  space  to  speak  of  but  four  of  the  most  promi- 
nent. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Wood  was  linrn  in  Holden,  Mass., 
August  29,  1797  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the 
chuss  of  1S21  ;  studied  law  in  Boston,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar;  came  to  Fitchburg,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1827,  formed  a  partnership  with  Ebeuezer  Tor- 
rey,  and  for  many  years  the  firm  of  Torrey  &  Wood 
took  high  rank  among  the  prominent  legal  firms  of 
the  Worcester  County  bar.  Mr.  Wood,  however,  at- 
tended to  most  of  the  legal  business.  In  1848  Gold- 
smith F.  Bailey  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Wood 
under  the  firm-name  of  N.  Wood  &  Co. 

Mr.  Wood  was  for  fifty  years  prominent  in  the  town 
afl'airs  and  business  interests  of  Fitchburg.  He  was 
often  chosen  moderator  at  town-meeting;  was  post- 
master for  sixteen  years;  president  of  the  Fitchliurg 
Mutual'  Fire  Insurance  Company  twenty-six  years, 
and  its  treasurer  twenty-four  years,  besides  holding 
other  positions. 

In  politics  Mr.  Wood  was  a  Democrat,  and  was 
elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  1839, 
'47  and  'oO.  He  was  once  chosen  Senator,  and  in 
1841  was  the  candidate  of  bis  party  for  Congress. 

Mr.  Wood  was  a  strong  Unitarian,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  First  Parish  during  his  long  life  in 
Fitchburg.  He  died  August  3,  1871),  after  an  illness 
of  nearly  two  years. 

Hon.  pjbenezer  Torrey  wa.s  born  in  Franklin, 
August  16,  1801  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
the  class  of  1822  ;  came  to  Fitchburg  and  studied  law 
with  John  Shepley,  then  a  leading  lawyer  here,  but 
who  soon  after  removed  to  Maine.  Mr.  Torrey  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825,  and  two  years  later  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Nathaniel  Wood.  Mr. 
Wood  conducted  most  of  the  firm's  cases  in  court, 
while  Mr.  Torrey  turned  his  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  financial  matters,  and  acquired  a  very  high 
reputation  as  a  safe  and  skiKul  financier.  His  con- 
nection with  our  banking  interests  has  been  already 
spoken  of.  For  thirty  succe.s.sive  years  Mr.  Torrey 
was  town  or  city  treasurer,  declining  further  re-election 
in  January,  1874. 

In  1S29  he  was  chosen  a  director  of  the  Worcester 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  position  he 
continued  to  hold  during  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  and  from 
1879  was   president  of  the  same  company. 


Mr.  Torrey,  in  politics,  was  opposed  to  bis  partner, 
Mr.  Wood.  He  was  a  .strong  Whig,  and  later,  im 
strong  a  Republican.  He  was  in  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Legislature  in  1831  and  1847,  and  in  1849  was  one 
of  the  five  Senators  elected  at  large  Irom  Worcester 
County.  In  1853  and  1854  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Council. 

Mr.  Torrey  was  a  life-long  Unitarian,  and  to  the  last 
a  most  constant  attendant  at  the  First  Parish  Church, 
in  which  he  took  great  interest. 

He  died  September  3,  1888,  after  a  few  days  illness, 
leaving  a  widow,  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Hon.  Hiram 
A.  Blood,  of  this  city,  and  a  son,  George  A.  Torrey,  of 
Boston,  corporation  coun.sel  for  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road Company. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  B.  Snow  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Peter  S. 
Snow,  and  was  born  in  Fitchburg,  August  7,  1822; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1844; 
studied  law  with  Torrey  it  Wood,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1848  ;  was  for  some  years  a  law-partner 
with  Hon.  Amasa  Norcross,  but  for  the  last  eleven 
years  of  his  life  wiis  with  Judge  Thornton  K.  Ware, 
under  the  firm-name  of  Ware  &  Soow. 

Mr.  Snow  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  anil  was 
State  Senator  from  this  district  at  the  time  of  hi* 
death.  He  was  prominent  in  the  educational  interests 
of  his  native  town,  and  her  cho:ien  centennial  cele- 
bration orator.  He  was  a  very  active  and  /.ealous 
member  of  Christ  Church. 

He  died,  September  18,  1875,  after  four  months'  ill- 
ness, leaving  his  aged  parents,  a  widow  and  two 
daughters. 

Hon.  Goldsmith  F.  Bailey  was  born  in  East  West- 
moreland, X.  II.,  July  17,  1823,  an<l  his  widowed 
mother  removed  with  her  family  to  Fitchburg  three 
years  later.  In  1S45  he  began  the  study  of  law,  com- 
pleting his  Course  with  Torrey  &  Wood.  In  1848  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  X.  Wood  &  Company.  He  was  Representative 
from  Fitchburg  in  185(),  and  State  Senator  in  1857 
and  1859.  In  the  fall  of  18(50  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Republicans  of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District "t<j 
repre.sent  them  in  Congress.  But  that  terrible  disease, 
consumption,  had  fastened  itself  upon  him.  He  went 
to  Florida,  and  on  his  return  took  his  seat  in  Congress 
during  the  extra  session.  In  December,  IStil,  he 
went  back  to  Washington,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
return  to  Fitchburg,  where  he  died.  May  8,  18()2.  His 
widow,  who  wasoneof  the  well-known  ISillings  family, 
of  Woodstock,  Vt.,  is  now  the  wife  of  Hon.  Rodney 
Wallace,  of  Fitchburg. 

The  senior  lawyer  at  present  living  in  Fitchburg, 
though  not  now  in  active  practice,  is  Charles  Mason, 
Esq. 

Mr.  Mason  was  born  in  Dublin,  N.  H.,  June  3. 1810 : 
grailuated  at  Harvard  College  in  1834,  came  to  Fitch- 
burg in  September,  1S42,  and  has  tince  resided  here  ; 
has  practisKi  law  and  latterly  has  been  interested  in 
in~iir;in.-.-   liosiiiiss:  was  «ecrelary  of  the   Fitchburg 
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Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  1864-69 ;  represen- 
tative to  the  Legi>lature  in  1849  and  1851,  and  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1858. 

He  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  education, 
and  was  for  some  years  chairman  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  town.  He  was  also  active  in  starting 
and  sustaining  the  Fitchburg  Atheniseum.  He  has 
preserved  a  very  complete  collection  of  town  and  city 
reports  and  documents,  from  which  much  of  this 
present  history  has  been  compiled. 

The  firm  of  T.  K.  &  C.  E.  Ware  consists  of  Judge 
Thornton  K.  Ware  and  his  son,  Charles  E.  Ware. 

Judge  Ware  is  a  native  of  Cambridge  ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1842  ;  came  to  Fitchburg  in  1846  ;  has 
been  in  partnership  with  Hon.  C.  H.  B.  Snow  and 
George  A.  Torrey  ;  was  representative  in  1850  and 
1854;  postmaster,  1861-66;  justice  of  the  Police  Court 
since  it  was  established  and  a  trustee  of  the  Public 
Library  since  its  establishment,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year,  and  chairman  of  the  trustees  since  1875.  He 
is  president  of  the  Fitchburg  Savings  Bank  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Fitchburg  National  Bank. 

Charles  E.  Ware  ii  a  native  of  Fitchburg ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1876,  and  has  been  associated  with 
his  father  since  July,  1879. 

The  firm  of  Norcross,  Hartwell  &  Baker  consists  of 
Hon.  Amasa  Norcross,  a  native  of  Eindge,  N.  H.,  the 
first  mayor  of  Fitchburg  ;  representative  in  1858-59 
and  1862  ;  State  Senator,  1874;  representative  to  Con- 
gress, 1876-82.  He  has  been  prominent  in  financial 
and  educational  interests,  and  in  many  other  public 
positions. 

The  second  member  of  this  firm,  Hon.  Harris  C. 
Hartwell,  is  a  native  of  Groton  ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1869;  since  1874  a  partner  with  Mr.  Norcross  ; 
representative,  1883-85,  and  State  Senator,  1887-88  . 
city  solicitor  of  Fitchburg  from  1877  to  1886. 

The  third  member,  Charles  F.  Baker,  Esq.,  is  a 
native  of  Lunenburg;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1872; 
in  the  office  of  Norcro.ss  &  Hartwell  since  1875,  and 
became  a  member  of  tlie  present  firm  January  1, 
1887. 

Hon.  David  H.  Merriam  is  a  native  of  Essex,  N.Y., 
where  he  was  born  July  3,  1820;  came  to  Fitchburg 
in  July,  1829;  in  1847  began  the  study  of  law  with 
Torrey  &  Wood;  representative  in  1861;  provost 
marshal  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Massachusetts  1863- 
65 ;  special  justice  of  the  Fitchburg  Police  Court  since 
1868;  city  solicitor  of  Fitchburg  1874-6;  mayor  in 
1877  and  1878.' 

The  other  lawyers  in  town  are  Stillman  Haynes, 
Esq.,  a  native  of  Townsend,  who  has  practised  here 
since  1868,  and  served  several  years  on  the  School 
Board;  Charles  S.  Hayden,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Har- 
vard, read  law  with  Wood  &  Torrey,  and  has  prac- 
tised here  since  1871,  and  has  been  special  justice  of 
the  Fitchburg   Police  Court  since  1879 ;  Samuel  L. 


1  Mr.  Merriam  dieil  October  11,  1888. 


Graves,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Groton,  graduated  at  Am- 
herst in  1870;  read  law  with  Wood  &  Torrey,  and  has 
been  in  practice  here  since  1873 ;  Harrison  Bailey, 
Esq.,  a  native  of  Fitchburg,  graduated  at  Amherst  in 
1872,  and  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1874,  read  law 
with  George  A.  Torrey,  Esq.,  and  has  practised  here 
since  1874;  James  H.  McMahon,  Esq.,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  read  law  with  E.  B.  O'Connor,  of  Boston, 
and  James  M.  V/oodbury,  of  Fitchburg,  has  prac- 
tised heie  since  September,  1877;  Edward  P.Pierce, 
Esq.,  a  native  of  Tempi eton,  graduated  at  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1877;  has  practised  here  since;  in 
1882  formed  a  partnership  with  James  A.  Stiles,  Esq., 
under  the  firm-name  of  Pierce  &  Stijes,  Mr.  Stiles, 
having  an  office  of  the  firm  in  Gardner.  Mr,  Pierce 
has  been  city  solicitor  of  Fitchburg  since  January, 
1887  ;  Thomas  F.  Gallagher,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Lynn, 
graduated  at  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  in 
1876,  read  law  with  Hon.  William  D.  Northend  in 
Salem;  has  been  in  practice  here  since  December, 
1881 ;  Charles  H.  Blood,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Fitchburg, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1879,  read  law  with  Attor- 
ney-General Marston  and  at  Boston  University  Law 
School,  in  practice  here  since  1883,  and  since  1884 
has  been  in  partnership  with  David  K.  Stevens,  Esq., 
under  the  firm-name  of  Blood  &  Stevens,  Mr.  Stevens 
maintaining  an  office  of  the  firm  in  Boston ;  Charles 
A.  Babbitt,  Esq.,  began  practice  here  in  the  spring  of 
1888. 

Physicians. — A  brief  mention  will  be  made  of  a 
few  of  the  former  physicians  of  the  town,  which  will 
be  followed  by  a  summary  of  those  now  in  practice 
here  and  an  account  of  medical  organizations  in  this 
vicinity. 

Dr.  Thaddeus  McCarty  was  the  first  settled  physi- 
cian, and  came  here  from  Worcester  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  He  was  a  skilful  physician,  but  re- 
mained here  only  a  few  years,  returning  to  Worces- 
ter in  1781. 

Dr.  Jonas  Marshall  settled  here  soon  after  the 
Revolution  on  the  same  farm  now  occupied  by  his 
grandson,  Mr.  Abel  Marshall.  He  practised  here 
many  years. 

Dr.  Peter  Snow  succeeded  Dr.  McCarty,  coming 
here  in  1782.  For  over  forty  years  he  was  a  leading 
physician  here,  and  also  held  important  town  offices. 

Dr.  Peter  S.  Snow,  eldest  son  of  the  above,  began 
practice  in  1815,  but  retired  in  1831  on  account  of 
poor  health.  For  many  years  thereafter  he  was  a 
valuable  member  of  the  School  Committee.  He  died 
here  November  25,  1884,  aged  ninety-two. 

Dr.  Jonas  A.  Marshall  was  for  forty  years  a  physi- 
cian here,  and  served  the  town  also  for  twenty-four 
successive  years  as  town  clerk.  He  died  in  Charles- 
town,  February  25,  1887,  aged  nearly  eighty-seven 
years. 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  Boutelle  graduated  at  the  Medical 
Department  of  Yale  College  in  1819,  and  soon  began 
practice  in  New  Braintree;  removed   to  Leominster 
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in  1824,  and  to  Fitcbburg  in  1833,  where  he  practised 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a  physician  of  high 
standing,  and  was  honored  with  many  offices  in 
medical  and  other  organizations.  During  tlie  War 
of  the  Rebellion  he  was  chairninn  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  the  town,  and  labored  incessantly  for  the 
comfort  of  soldiers'  families.  He  died,  universally 
lamented,  .luly  13,  1869,  agetl  seventy-four  years. 

By  far  the  most  widely-known  and  remarkable 
member  of  the  medical  profession  ever  settled  in 
Fitchburg  was  Dr.  .\lfred  Hitchcock.  He  graduated 
at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  and  later  received 
a  diploma  from  the  .TeO'erson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia. He. settled  in  .Vshby  in  1837,  but  at  the 
written  re<iuest  of  many  prominent  citizens  of  Fitch- 
burg, came  here  in  April,  18;30,  and  .spent  among  us 
the  balance  of  his  useful  life. 

As  a  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery  Dr. 
Hitchcock  had  no  peer  in  this  vicinity,  and  his  medi- 
cal brethren  far  and  near  sought  his  services  in  all 
doubtful  and  severe  cases.  Of  what  he  did  in  the 
war  period  we  have  not  space  to  tell ;  we  can  only  say 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  his  time  was  given  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  Massachusetts  soldiers  in  the  field  and 
at  home. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  was  prominent  also  in  public  aflTairs, 
and  held  various  offices  of  trust,  which  we  have  not 
<ipace  to  enumerate.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
was  his  position  in  the  E.xecutive  Council  of  the 
State,  to  which  he  was  elected  three  times  in  succes- 
^ion, — in  18G1-G2-(J3.  He  was  also  on  the  Board  of 
'  )verseers  of  Harvard  College  from  1857  to  1865. 

In  addition  to  his  skill,  knowledge  and  good  judg- 
ment, Dr.  Hitchcock  possessed  those  finer  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  characteristic  of  the  true  gentleman. 
He  was  entirely  free  from  dogmatism  and  pride  of 
the  schools,  and  his  uniform  gentleness  and  courtesy 
endeare<l  him  to  the  people  of  Fitchburg — rich  and 
poor.  His  death  occurred  .March  30, 1874,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  five  months  and  thirteen  days.  His  fun- 
eral at  the  Rollstone  Church,  April  3d,  was  very 
largely  attended. 

Dr.  Alfred  .^liller  graduated  at  the  Vermont  Medi- 
cal College,  and  began  practice  in  Ashburuham  in 
1845.  In  1863  he  removed  to  Fitchburg  to  remain 
permanently. 

He  was  a  good  physician  and  genial  gentleman,  and 
W.1S  prominent  in  school  matters.  He  was  also  a 
Representative  to  the  Legislature  from  this  city  at 
one  time. 

He  died,  universally  regretted  by  the  citizens  of 
Fitchburg,  November  15,  1877,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

All  the  above-named  physicians  were  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  with  the  excep- 
tion ot  the  very  first,  who  practised  before  the  society 
came  into  existence. 

We  will  now  give  a  brief  summary  of  those  phy- 
sicians now  in  active  practice  here  who  are 


Members  of  the  3faMachuseUt  Meilicnl  Sociely. — Dr. 
Levi  Pillsbury  is  the  senior  practising  physician  in 
Fitchburg.  He  graduated  at  the  Dartmouth  -Medical 
School  in  1842,  and  settled  here  .May  1,  1H44  ;  is  at 
pre-sent  a  member  of  the  United  States  Examining 
Board  for  Pensions. 

Dr.  (leorge  Jewett  graduated  at  the  Berkshire 
Medical  College  in  1847,  and  continued  his  studicn 
for  a  time  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  being  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  .lacob  Bigelow.  He  [iractised  in  Tein- 
pleton  and  Gardner,  and  came  to  p'ltchburg  in  1858; 
was  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  from  1864  to  1886  was 
examining  surgeon  for  pensions;  is  at  present  vice- 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  .Society.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Public  Library,  beside  holding 
other  public  offices. 

Dr.  George  D.  Colony  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1843 ;  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Amos  Twitch- 
ell,  of  Keene,  X.  11.;  graduated  from  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1846, 
and  immediately  began  practice  at  .\thul ;  removed 
to  Fitchburg  in  May,  1861,  where  he  has  since  con- 
tinued in  active  business. 

Dr.  Austin  W.  Sidney  began  practice  as  an  eclectic 
physician  in  Sterling  in  1860;  came  to  Fitchburg  in 
1866;  later  took  a  course  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
School,  graduated  there,  and  joined  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  He  is  president  of  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home  corporation. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Rice  graduated  at  the  Harvard  and 
Dartmouth  Medical  Schools;  settled  in  Fitchburg  in 
1866  ;  is  surgeon  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  M.  V.  M., 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Public  Library;  was  city  physician  1873-75. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Thompson  graduated  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1870;  settled  in  Lancas- 
ter; removed  to  Fitchburg  in  May,  1874;  was  city 
physician  in  1877.  and  has  been  on  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  a  trustee  of  the  Public  Library;  was 
surgeon  on  General  Kimball's  staff  in  1877-78- 

Dr.  Dwight  S.  Woodworth  graduateil  from  the  Col- 
lege of  I'hysicians  and  Surgeons  in  1876;  has  prac- 
tised in  Fitchburg  since;  w.is  city  physician  1S79-81, 
and  1884-86  ;  is  prominent  in  various  fraternal  orders ; 
has  been  medical  director  of  the  Ma'sachusetts 
Mutual  Aid  Society  for  some  years ;  and  on  the 
School  Board,  1879-82. 

Dr.  Ernest  P.  Miller,  son  of  Dr.  Alfred  Miller, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1872  and  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1876,  and  has  practised  in 
Fitchburg  since;  ha.s  been  medical  examiner  since 
1877  and  was  city  physician  in  IS.SO  and  lf<83;  is 
one  of  the  United  States  Examining  Board  for 
Pensions. 

Dr.  Herbert  H.  Lyons  graduated  at  Boston  College 
in  1878  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1881  ; 
has  practised  in  Fitchburg  since  September,  1881  ;  is 
the  third  member  of  the  United  States  Examining 
Board  for  Pension-  in  this  city. 
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Dr.  Atherton  P.  Mason,  a  native  of  Fitchburg, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1879  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Mediual  School  in  1882;  has  been  in  practise 
in  Fitchburg  since  March,  1884;  is  secretary  of  the 
Worcester  North  District  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  John  D.  Kielty,  a  native  of  Fitchburg,  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Boston,  in  1883,  and  from  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  New  York,  in  1884,  and  in  June, 
1884,  began  practise  in  Fitchburg.  He  has  been  city 
physician  since  January,  1887. 

Dr.  Clarence  W.  Spring  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1880  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1884.  He  began  practise  in  Fitchburg  in  February, 
1885. 

Dr.  Eustace  L.  Fiske  graduated  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1886  and  began  practise  in  Fitch- 
burg in  September,  1888. 

Dr.  Emerson  A.  Ludden  graduated  at  the  Albany 
Medical  College  in  March,  1888,  and  settled  in  Fitch- 
burg the  following  September. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Pierson,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  is  a  regular  physician 
and  has  been  in  practise  in  West  Fitchburg  since  1884. 

Hoirueopathic  Physicians. — Dr.  Daniel  B.  Whittier 
studied  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  later  at 
the  New  York  Homoeopathic  College  in  1863.  He 
soon  settled  in  Fitchburg,  where  he  has  since  been  in 
active  business.  He  has  been  president  of  both  the 
State  and  County  Homojopathic  Societies,  and  has 
served  the  city  as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee. 

Dr.  Hollis  K.  Bennett  graduated  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Medical  University.  He  practised  in  Hartford, 
New  Y^ork,  and  in  Whitehall,  and  came  to  Fitchburg 
in  October,  1872,  where  he  has  since  continued  to 
practise.  Dr.  Bennett  is  a  member  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal homojopathic  societies. 

Dr.  Ellen  L.  Eastman  graduated  at  the  Boston 
University  Medical  School  in  1880.  She  began  prac- 
tise in  Fitchburg,  but,  in  1884,  removed  to  Wollaston. 
In  the  autumn  of  1887  she  returned  to  this  city  and 
resumed  practice  here. 

Dr.  J.  Everett  Luscombe  graduated  at  the  Boston 
University  Medical  School  in  1885,  and  settled  here 
the  same  year ;  is  a  member  of  the  Worcester  County 
Homoiopathic  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Oliver  I/.  Bradford  formerly  practised  in  An- 
dover,  but  removed  to  Fitchburg  some  years  ago. 

Dr.  Hubbard  H.  Hrigham  is  an  eclectic  physician, 
a  graduate,  in  1855,  of  the  Worcester  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal College.  He  has  practised  in  Fitchburg  since 
1845. 

There  are  also  three  French  physicians  in  town. 

Medical  Societies.— The  Worcester  North  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society  was  chartered  by  the  president 
and  councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
Miiy  28,  1858,  and  organized  on  the  5th  of  the  fol- 
lowing June.  Dr.  William  Parkhurst,  of  Petersham, 
was  elected  its  first  president. 


Its  membership  comprises  all  Fellows  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  practising  in  Fitchburg  and 
towns  in  the  northern  part  of  Worcester  County  and 
in  the  towns  of  Ashby,  Shirley  and  Townsend,  in 
Middlesex  County. 

Meetings  are  held  at  Fitchburg  on  the  fourth 
Tuesday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  the 
annual  meeting  being  in  April.  The  society  now 
has  over  forty  members. 

The  Fitchburg  Society  for  Medical  Improvement 
was  organized  in  July,  1874,  and  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
residing  in  Fitchburg  and  towns  adjoining. 

This  society  holds  meetings  the  third  Tuesday  of 
each  month  at  the  houses  of  the  members.  It  is  the 
hope  and  intention  of  the  society,  in  conjunction  with 
the  district  society,  to  obtain  rooms,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  fit  them  up  for  the  purpose  of  holding  both 
local  and  district  meetings  therein,  and  also  for  ac- 
commodating the  library  of  the  district  society. 

The  Worcester  North  Eclectic  Medical  Society  was 
organized  in  July,  1861.  Meetings  are  held  at  Fitch- 
burg on  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month,  the  annual 
meeting  being  held  in  July. 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

FITCHBURG— ( Continued. ) 

I,ITER.\RY  AND   ARTISTIC. 

Among  the  residents  or  natives  of  Fitchburg  who 
in  the  past  have  had  a  name  for  literary  work,  we 
shall  mention  in  this  chapter  only  two. 

Rev.  Asa  Thurston  was  born  in  Fitchburg  in  1787. 
He  took  a  course  of  study  at  Yale  College  and  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1819  sailed 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  missionary.  He  re- 
mained there  till  his  death,  March  11,  1868,  and  the 
value  of  his  life-work  for  humanity  can  never  be  esti- 
mated. He  compiled  a  valuable  dictionary  and 
grammar  of  the  Hawaiian  language. 

Hon.  Rufus  Campbell  Torrey  was  a  younger  broth- 
er of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey.  He  was  for  some 
years  a  resident  of  Fitchburg,  editing  a  newspaper 
and  teaching  in  the  Fitchburg  Academy.  In  1836 
he  wrote  the  "  History  of  Fitchburg."  He  afterward 
removed  to  Alabama,  and  became  prominent  as  a 
lawyer.  He  died  in  Claiborne,  Alabama,  September 
13.  1882. 

Several  natives  and  residents  of  Fitchburg,  now 
living  elsewhere,  deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice  in 
this  chapter. 

Mary  Caroline  (Underwood)  Dickinson,  now  of 
New  Y'ork,  was  born  in  Fitchburg.  She  was  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  here,  later  in  Boston  and  New 
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York.  Her  literary  work  in  well  known,  but  cannot 
properly  be  given  in  detail  in  this  sketch.  I 

James   Ripley   William    Hitclicock   is  a   native  of  j 
this  town  and  a  son  of  Dr.  AHreil   Hitchcock.     He 
graduated  at  Harvard   in  1877.     He  is  now  the  art  ; 
critic   of  the  Sew  York  Tribune  and   resides  in  New 
York   City.     His  journalistic   work    is    widely   and 
favorably  known.  j 

Ray  Crreene  Huling,  princi|>al  of  the  Fitchburj; 
High  School,  1875-80,  wrote  and  published  a  valu- 
able pamphlet  entitled  "The  Teachers  and  Graduates  ' 
of  the  Fitclilmrtr  Hi^'h  School,  184'.i-18S3,  preceded 
by  some  Mention  of  Teachers  in  the  Fitchburg  Acad- 
emy, 1830  to  1848.''  Mr.  Huling  is  now  principal  of 
the  New  Bedford  High  School. 

There  are  a  few  writers  of  prose  and  verse  now  liv- 
ing in  Fitchburg  still  to  be  mentioned. 

Caroline  Atherton  Miison  is  a  native  of  Marble- 
head,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Calvin  and  Re- 
becca (Monroe)  Briggs,  of  that  historic  old  town. 

Her  poetical  talent  began  to  develop  before  she 
reached  the  age  of  twenty.  She  contributed  regu- 
larly to  the  Unlem  Begistfr  under  the  signature  of 
"  Caro ;"  and  in  that  paper  and  under  that  signa- 
ture appeared  the  verses  of  hers  which  since  have 
been  known  throughout  all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries— the  words  of  the  song  "  Do  They  Miss  Me  at 
Home?"  These  words  were  appropriated  and  set  to 
music  by  parties  who  thereby  realizeda  haudsomesum. 

She  also  early  contributed  to  other  papers,  and   in 

1852  published,  through  Phillips,  Sampson  &Co.,  Bos- 
ton, a  volume  of  her  poems,  to  which  much  favor  was 
accorded. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1852,  she,  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  removed  to  Fitchburg,  and  in 

1853  she  was  married  to  Charles  Mason,  Esq.  Since 
1857  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  have  lived  in  their  present 
residence,  "Laurel  Hill,"  one  of  the  sightliest  and 
best  located  situations  in  town.  They  have  one  son, 
a  practising  physician  of  this  city  and  the  writer  of 
this  "  History  of  Fitchburg." 

Mrs.  Mason  has  been  a  welcome  contributor  to  most 
of  the  leading  magazines  and  many  religious  and  sec- 
ular papers.  Her  poems  have  been  widely  copied  and 
two  of  them  were,  not  long  ago,  set  to  music  in 
England. 

Though  her  work  has  been  chiefly  in  verse,  she  has 
written  to  some  extent  in  prose.  An  anonymous 
Sunday-school  story,  "  Rose  Hamilton,"  published  in 
1851) ;  a  serial,  "  Letty's  Pathway  ;  or,  Following  On,'' 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  liecorder  in  18(it>,  and 
occasional  short  stories  or  sketches  in  various  periodi- 
cals, comprise  her  work  in  prose. 

For  many  years  she  hjis  promptly  and  willingly 
responded  to  the  numerous  calls  made  upon  her  to 
furnish  poems  for  occasions,  both  public  and  private,' 
in  Fitchburg;  and  the  poems  she  has  written  relating 
to  Fitchburg  and  its  citizens  would  almost  make  a 
volume. 
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Mrs.  Mason  has  published  none  of  her  poems  in 
book-form  since  1852,  though  often  urged  to  do  so. 

Martha  DowneTolmau  is  a  native  of  Fitchburg  and 
a  daughter  of  Deacon  Nathan  and  Mary  (Downc) 
Tolman. 

Miss  Tolman's  first  published  verses  appeared  in 
the  IIV// <.^/>rin</,  a  Sunday-school  paper  publishctl  in 
Boston.  Since  that  time  she  has  written  verses  and 
articles  in  prose  for  various  papers  and  magazines. 

Miss  Tolman  is  also  the  author  of  two  books.  The 
first,  entitled  "  Fabrics,"  was  published  in  1871  by  A. 
D.  F.  Randolph  A  (.'o.,  of  New  York.  She  wils  very 
unfortunate  in  the  printing  of  this  book,  which,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  publishers  to  personally  attend 
to  the  proof-reading  of  it  at  that  time,  appeared  with 
a  generous  sprinkling  of  typographical  and  other 
errors. 

D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  afterwards  ]>ublished 
other  editions  of  "  Fabrics,"  and  the  book  wius  re- 
printed in  London  by  Messrs.  Wanl,  Lock  A  Tyler. 

In  1873  Miss  Tolman's  second  book,  "  Finished  or 
Not,"  was  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  Each  of 
these  books  inculcates,  in  the  form  of  a  plea-sing  story, 
some  of  the  great  truths  of  life  and  our  duties  toward 
humanity. 

Her  style  is  pure  and  racy,  and  at  the  same  time 
instructive.  She  appeals  to  the  higher  nature  of  the 
reader,  and  teaches  the  lesson  of  living  for  others. 

Beside  her  literary  work,  Miss  Tolman  is  interested 
in  local  philanthropic  work.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Fitchburg  Benevolent  Union,  and  secretary  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home. 

Charles  Ma.son,  E.-«].,  has  written  considerable  on 
educational  topics  from  time  to  time,  and  his  book  on 
the  "  National  and  State  (lovernments  "  has  been  used 
as  a  text-book  in  schools  and  academies. 

In  1852  Mr.  Mason  was  invited  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress at  the  centennial  celebration  of  his  native  town, 
Dublin,  N.  H.  He  prepared  and  delivered  the  ad- 
dress, which  was  printed  in  the  "  History  of  Dublin, 
N.  H." 

Henry  A.  Willis,  Esq.,  who  was  born  in  Fitchburg 
November  2(5,  1830,  is  the  author  of  "  Fitchburg  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  published  in  I86(!,  and 
has  also  contributed  various  articles  to  the  papers  on 
matters  of  local  historical  interest. 

William  A.  Emerson,  a  native  of  Douglas,  has 
written  two  local  histories,— the  "  Historj-  of  Douglas," 
published  in  l.S7it,  and  "  Fitchburg,  Past  and  Present," 
published  in  1887.  To  the  latter  the  writer  of  this 
present  history  is  indebted  for  many  facts.  Mr.  Emer- 
son is  an  artist  and  wood-engraver,  and  each  of  his 
well-written  books  is  embellished  by  his  art. 

Eben  Bailey,  a  native  of  Fitchburg,  wrote  the  sketch 
of  Fitchburg  in  the  Worcester  County  History,  pub- 
lished in  1879  by  C.  F.  Jewett  &  Co.  He  h.-is  also 
written  various  interesting  and  valuable  local  histori- 
cal articles  for  papers  and  magazines. 

Artistic. — Miss  Eleanor  A.  Norcross,  a  native  of 
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Fitchburg,  is  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Amasa  Norcross.  She 
graduated  at  Wheaion  Seminary;  taught  drawing  one 
year  in  the  public  schools  of  Fitchburg  ;  went  abroad 
and  studied  painting  two  years  in  Paris  with  Alfred 
Stevens,  and  exhibited  a  portrait  in  the  Salon  in  1886. 
In  the  summer  of  1888  she  again  went  abroad  to  pur- 
sue further  her  studies  in  painting. 

To  Miss  Norcross  was  entrusted  the  selection  of  a 
collection  of  photographs  for  the  Fitchburg  Public 
Library.  She  has  done  good  work  in  painting,  and 
owns  a  fine  collection  of  worlds  of  art,  a  portion  of 
which  is,  during  her  absence  abroad,  loaned  to  the 
Public  Library,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Art  Gallery. 

Mr.  Eugene  H.  Rogers  was  born  in  Holdenin  1853; 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town 
and  of  Worcester.  He  early  began  to  cultivate  his 
natural  artistic  talent,  studying  by  himself  and  receiv- 
ina:  instruction  from  his  father,  also  an  artist. 

In  1878  Mr.  Rogers  came  to  Fitchburg,  where  he 
has  since  had  his  studio.  His  work  has  been  chiefly 
in  cr.ayon  and  oils,  and  he  has  acquired  considerable 
reputation,  especially  in  the  former  class  of  work.  The 
appreciation  of  his  skill  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
Fitchburg.  His  pictures  may  be  seen  in  the  art  stores 
of  Boston  and  other  cities,  and  readily  find  purchasers. 

Mrs.  S.  Augusta  Fairbanks  is  a  native  of  Fitcliburg 
and  a  daughter  of  C.  P.  Dean  ;  educated  at  Kimball 
Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  aud  Worcester 
Academy;  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  here ;  later  she  received  private  instruction  in 
painting  and  drawing  from  J.  J.  Enneking  and  F. 
Childe  H.assam,  and  in  1883-84  attended  the  Julian 
School  in  Paris.  She  has  of  late  given  private  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  and  painting  at  her  studio  in  Fitch- 
burg. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Adams,  son  of  Samuel  M.  and  Nancy 
A.  Adams,  was  born  in  West  Concord,  Vt.,  in  1858, 
and  came  with  his  parent*  to  Fitchburg  in  1863.  He 
manifested  a  strong  desire  "to  make  pictures"  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  a  drawing  teacher  was  provided 
for  him.  In  1883  he  graduated  with  high  honors  at 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  After  teach- 
ing two  years  he  went  to  Paris  in  1885  to  carry  out  his 
long-cherished  idea  of  devoting  all  his  attention  to 
sculpture.  He  is  still  in  Paris,  under  the  instruction 
of  the  eminent  sculptor,  M.  Antonin  Mercie.  He  has 
already  made  a  reputation  for  himself  and  had  several 
portrait  busts  accepted  at  the  Salon.  Competent 
critics  affirm  that  his  work  would  be  a  credit  to  older 
artists. 

Miss  Martha  M.  Adams,  sisterof  the  above,  is  also 
a  native  of  West  Concord,  Vt.  She  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Fitchburg,  and  studied  art  at  the 
Normal  Art  School,  Boston;  has  also  been  a  pupil  of 
Vonnoh,  T.  O.  Longerfelt  and  Juglaris. 

Miss  Adams  has  taught  art  in  several  institutions, 
and  in  September,  1886,  began  her  duties  as  teacher 
of  drawing  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  Boston. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  William  A.  Emerson, 


artist  and  wood  engraver.  C.  Herbert  Herrick  is  also 
engaged  in  the  same  artistic  pursuits. 

The  other  artists  and  teachers  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing in  town  are  Miss  Adelaide  R.  Sawyer,  Miss  Addie 
M.  Farrar,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Barden,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Green  and 
Miss  Susie  E.  Stewart. 

Mr.  William  Briggs  has,  for  some  years,  been  the 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Fitchburg. 


CHAPTER    L. 

FITCHBURG— ( Continued. ) 

JOURNAWSM   IN   FITCHBURG. 

A  LARGE  number  of  newspapers  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Fitchburg  within  the  past  sixty  years,  and 
in  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  most  important. 

James  F.  D.  Garfield,  Esq.,  wrote  for  "  Fitchburg, 
Past  and  Present,"  a  very  full  and  accurate  chapter 
on  this  subject,  and  the  writer  of  this  present  history 
takes  this  opportunity  to  render  his  acknowledgments 
to  Mr.  Garfield  for  permission  to  make  use  of  the 
information  therein  contained,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  essential  portion  of  our  history. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  town  was  the 
Fitchburg  Oazelte,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
on  or  about  October  19,  1830.  It  was  started  by  two 
young  men,  Jonathan  E.  Whitcomb  and  John  Page. 
Their  printing-office  was  in  a  small  wooden  building, 
just  below  the  entrance  to  the  old  Fitchburg  Hotel. 
The  Gazette  was  printed  on  paper  made  by  Alvah 
Crocker,  was  about  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight 
inches  in  size  and  the  subscription  price  was  one 
dollar  and  a  half  per  year. 

This  paper  lived  about  three  and  a  half  years, 
during  which  time  there  were  several  changes  in  its 
proprietorship. 

In  May,  1834,  there  appeared  from  the  same  print- 
ing-house a  new  paper,  the  Worcester  County  Courier, 
printed  by  George  D.  Farwell  and  edited  by  William 
and  Rufus  C.  Torrey.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
two  more  papers  in  town,  printed  in  Murk  Miller's 
printing-oiBce,  nearly  opposite  the  old  Fitchburg 
Hotel.  The  names  of  these  papers  were  the  Christian 
Messenger,  a  religious  weekly,  edited  by  Mr.  William 
Gushing,  and  the  Massachusetts  Republican,  edited  by 
Mr.  Miller.  The  first  of  these  two  was  started  in 
April,  1834,  aud  lived  three  months,  and  the  second 
wa-s  started  May  16,  1834,  and  came  to  an  untimely 
end  at  Mr.  Miller's  departure  from  town  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year. 

■  The  Courier  was  thus  left  the  sole  survivor  and 
continued  to  be  published  till  June  28,  1836,  when  ita 
suspension  was  announced. 

Mr.  John    Garfield    immediately    purchased    the 
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former  Cburter  o£Bce,  and  the  next  week  a  slightly  | 
smaller  paper  was  issued,  called  the  _  Fitchburg 
Worcester  County  Courier.  Mr.  William  S.  Wilder 
was  enirajied  a.**  editor,  and  the  paper  flourished  until 
the  winter  of  1838,  when,  during  Mr.  Garfield'.i 
absence  from  town,  the  editor  converted  the  paper 
from  a  neutral  to  a  Democratic  sheet.  This  appears 
to  have  been  disastrous,  for  the  publication  of  the 
Courier  ended  March  9,  1838.  Mr.  Garfield  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  office  for  job-printinjj  and  for 
a  few  months  issued  a  small  weekly  paper  called  the 
Times. 

During  the  four  or  five  months  preceding  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  there  was  no  paper  published  in  town  ;  but 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1838,  a  new  and  prosper- 
ous era  was  begun  in  the  journalism  of  this  town  by 
the  starting  of 

The  FiTCHBi'Ru  Sestixel.— On  the  date  above- 
mentioned  the  first  number  of  this  newspaper  ap- 
peared. John  Garfield  printed  it,  and  Ezra  W. 
Reed  was  the  editor.     In  politics  it  was  neutral. 

About  this  time  there  were  in  town  several  writers 
who  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the  Sentinel  en- 
livening and  spicy  articles.  Prominent  among  them 
was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  who  afterward  became  well- 
known  as  an  author  and  poet.  This  was  Augustine 
.Joseph  Hickey,  an  apprentice  in  the  Sentinel  office. 
IK'  was  born  in  1823,  and,  owing  to  a  separation  be- 
tweiMi  his  parents  and  the  death  of  his  mother  soon 
alter,  was  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum  in  Boston  at 
iiri  early  age.  In  1839  John  Garfield,  of  Fitchburg, 
then  proprietor  of  the  Sentinel,  took  him  from  this 
asylum,  and  he  went  to  work  in  the  printing-oflice. 
He  soon  developed  an  extr.iordinary  love  for  books, 
and  began  to  write  anonymously  for  the  Sentinel. 
He  soon  wrote  a  poem,  entitled  "  Slander,"  which 
was  duly  printed  in  the  paper.  This  poem  had  a 
Latin  quotation  prefixed,  and  was  signed  "  Julian." 

"About  this  time  one  Patterson,  an  employe  of 
the  woolen-mill,  under  the  signature  of  '  Syphax,' 
criticised  'Conrad,'  another  local  literary  light,  for 
misquoting  Byron,  whereupon  'Julian'  took  a  hand 
ill  the  discussion,  creating  an  unusual  interest  for 
■^.  \eral  weeks." 

Hickey  wrote  the  communications  signed  "Julian," 
and  his  intimate  friend,  Goldsmith  F.  Bailey,  copied 
them  and  dropped  them  into  the  post-office ;  so  the 
idoiitity  of '"Julian  "  was  wholly  unknown  even  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  Sentinel.  These  communica- 
tions showed  a  considerable  amount  of  genius  and 
learning,  and  were  generally  ascribed  to  some  of  the 
professional,  educated  men  in  town  at  that  time. 

When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  Mr.  Hickey 
left  Fitchburg  and  went  to  Boston,  and  not  long  after 
nnioved  to  New  York  City,  where  he  remained  the 
ii-t  of  bis  life. 

His  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a 
wealthy  French  family,  but  was  disowned  after  her 
clandestine  marriage  to  Mr.  Hickey,  left  her  son  a 


dying  request  that  he  should  assume  her  maiden 
name,  and  in  accordance  with  this  request  his  name 
was  chHuged,  by  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  to 
Augustine  J.  H.  Diiganne. 

He  soon  became  a  prominent  writer  both  of  prose 
and  poetry,  and  a  mere  list  of  his  productions  would 
fill  considerable  space. 

He  was  very  active  during  the  war  and  raised  sev- 
eral regiflients.  He  was  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy-sixth  New  York  Regiment,  went  to  the 
front,  wius  captured,  and  for  some  time  held  prisoner 
by  the  rebels. 

Colonel  Duganne  died  at  his  home  in  New  York, 
October  20,  1884. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Sentinel.  It  continued  to 
prosper  and  was  published  by  Mr.  Garfiehl  until 
March,  1841,  when  William  J.  Merriam  purchiu-ed 
the  office  and  paper.  During  his  proprietorship  the 
Sentinel  was  twice  enlarged,  and  in  February,  184!', 
the  ofiice  was  removed  to  iLs  present  location,  in  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Sentinel  building  and  was  then 
owned  by  Crocker  &  Caldwell. 

In  December,  18.50,  Elisha  and  John  Garfield 
bought  out  Mr.  Merriam.  In  September,  1852,  Mr. 
James  F.  D.  Garfield  bought  John  Garfield's  interest 
and,  with  his  brother,  Klisha,  publi.slu-d  the  paper 
until  October,  1800;  and  for  the  f  dlowing  three  and 
a  half  years  Elisha  Garfield  conducted  the  business 
alone.  In  .•Vpril,  18l>4,  Jidin  Garfield  again  pur- 
chased half  the  interest,  and  in  September,  1SG4,  be- 
came sole  owner  of  the  paper.  Six  months  later  Mr. 
.Tames  M.  Blancbard  became  his  partner  and  con- 
tinued so  until  March,  18i!7,  when  .Mr.  Charles  C. 
Stratton,  who  has  ever  since  been  connected  with  the 
paper,  succeeded  him  as  partner. 

In  January,  1870,  Mr.  Bourne  Spooner  liought  one- 
third  of  the  interest,  and  in  January,  1871,  Mr.  Gar- 
field sold  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Stratton  &. Spooner. 
In  March,  1873,  the  Sentinel  Printing  Company  was 
formed,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Kellogg  admitte<l  as  part- 
ner in  the  new  firm.  In  July,  1873,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hale,  formerly  editor  of  the  Kcene  Sentinel,  purchased 
Mr.  Spooner's  interest  and  continued  a  member  of 
the  firm  for  about  two  years.  Since  1875  Messrs.  C.  C. 
Stratton  and  J.  E.  Kellogg  have  constituted  the  Sen- 
tinel Printing  Company,  and  have  conducted  both  the 
weekly  and  daily  Sentinel. 

During  all  these  years  the  paper  praspered  and 
was  enlarged  lus  occasion  re<|uired  ;  and  early  in  1873 
the  proprietors  resolved  to  make  a  venture,  which 
proved  to  be  entirely  successful,  by  starting  the 
Fitchburri  Daily  Sentinel.  This  has  always  been  an 
evening  paper,  and  the  first  number  was  issued  May 
(j,  1873,  and  its  size  was  twenty-one  by  thirty  inches. 
Since  then  it  has  been  enlarged  three  times,  and  is 
now  twenty -seven  by  forty-four  inches,  the  same  size 
as  the  weekly  edition.  The  I>aily  Sentinel  has  made 
a  prominent  place  for  itself,  and  has  a  large  circula- 
tion in  town  and  many  subscribersoutside  of  Fitchburg. 
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We  will  now  speak  of  a  few  of  the  many  papers  that 
have  been  started  since  the  publication  of  the  Sentinel 
was  begun. 

In  January,  1845,  the  Wachusett  Independant  was 
started.  The  first  issue  was  dated  January  18,  184.5, 
and  was  printed  by  E.  R.  Wilkins  in  Mark  Miller's 
old  printing-office.  William  S.  Wilder,  formerly  of 
the  Courier,  was  the  editor.  The  office  was  soon  re- 
moved to  the  building  now  called  the  Citizens' Housei 
and  was  the  first  printing-office  established  in  that 
part  of  the  town.  The  Independant  lived  only  six 
months. 

January  21,  1852,  appeared  the  first  issue  of  the 
Fitcliburg  News,  Dr.  Charles  Robinson,  editor  and 
publisher.  It  was  printed  in  an  office  in  the  old 
Rollstone  block,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Fitchburg 
Tribune,  a  paper  publishtd  by  Mr.  George  A.  White 
for  a  few  months  in  1847. 

Under  Dr.  Rol)inson's  management  the  News  pros- 
pered, but  in  January,  1853,  he  sold  the  paper  to  the 
firm  of  Rollins  &  Knowlton,  of  Winchendon,  and  its 
publication  was  suspended  during  the  following  June. 
Dr.  Robinson  soon  removed  to  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
and  later  became  Governor  of  Kansas. 

March  31,  1852,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the 
Fitchburg  jBeretV/e,  a  semi-weekly  paper,  printed  in  an 
office  in  the  upper  story  of  Central  Block.  Mr.  John 
J.  Piper  was  editor  and  publisher,  and  for  nearly 
seventeen  years  he  conducted  the  Reveille  with  signal 
success  and  made  it  well-known  as  a  stanch  Repub- 
lican newspaper.  It  was  three  times  enlarged,  and 
in  April,  1869,  was  a  thirty-two  column  paper,  twenty- 
seven  by  forty-one  inches.  Up  to  October,  18G1,  it 
was  a  semi-weekly,  but  after  that  was  issued  weekly. 

John  J.  Piper  died  February  3,  1809,  and  the 
publication  of  the  Reveille  was  continued  by  his  two 
brothers,  Joseph  L.  and  Henry  F.  Piper,  who  soon 
after  removed  the  office  to  the  new  Rollstone  National 
Bank  building.  In  May,  1874,  J.  L.  Piper  retired  and 
the  paper  was  conducted  by  H.  F.  Piper  alone  till 
May,  1875,  when  Frank  L.  Boutelle  became  a  partner. 
The  firm  of  Piper  &  Boutelle  was  dissolved  in  August, 
1876,  and  the  Reveille  was  for  a  few  months  longer 
published  in  the  old  RolKstone  Block  Printing  Office 
by  Col.  E/.ia  S.  Stearns,  who  at  that  time  published 
■  the  Daily  Chronicle  there.  February  15,  1877,  the 
publication  of  both  papers  was  suspended.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  Reveille  covered  a  period  of  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  during  the  major  portion 
of  this  time  it  was  a  prominent  paper  not  alone  in 
Fitchburg,  but  also  in  Worcester  County,  and  its  de- 
cline and  suspension  were  much  regretted. 

In  March,  1857,  appeared  the  first  issue  of  a  small 
monthly  advertising  sheet  called  The  Inkstand.  It 
was  published  at  the  furniture  store  of  Sidney  D. 
Willis  and  was  continued  only  a  few  months.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  it  because  it  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
large  number  of  advertising  papers  that  have  been 
printed  here  since. 


In  January,  1881,  the  Fitchburg  Tribune  was  started 
by  Williajn  M.  Sargent.  It  was  a  weekly  paper  of 
good  appearance  ?.nd  was  printed  in  an  office  in 
Goodrich  Block.  A  daily  edition  was  begun  in  the 
following  March,  which  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
The  Tribune  was  continued  under  several  different 
proprietors  until  February,  1885,  when  Albert  (i 
Morse,  then  the  publisher,  changed  the  name  to  Fiteli- 
burg  News.  In  May,  1885,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  White  be- 
came the  publisher  of  the  News  and  continued  it 
until  February,  1886,  when  he  changed  it  to  a  monthly 
paper  with  the  name  Monthly  Visitor.  Mr.  White  has 
continued  its  publication,  but  the  name  of  the  paper 
now  is  the  Ladies'  Home  Visitor. 

In  December,  1880,  Thomas  C.  Blood  started  an 
advertising  paper,  called  the  Fitchburg  Enterprise. 
Since  then  it  has  been  published  about  once  in  three 
months.  It  is  well  patronized  by  advertisers,  an<l 
contains  some  interesting  reading  matter  in  each 
issue.  The  paper  is  printed  at  the  Sentinel  office,  and 
about  three  thousand  copies  are  struck  off  each  time. 

In  June,  1885,  Hubert  C.  Bartlett  began  the  publi- 
cation of  a  monthly  paper,  devoted  to  temperance, 
health  and  the  home,  and  having  the  name  United 
States  Monthly.  This  paper  has  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished since,  and  has  done  good  work  for  the  temper- 
ance cause.  It  is  a  well  printed  and  ably  conducted 
sixteen-page  paper,  and  since  February,  1887,  its 
price  has  been  twenty-five  cents  per  year. 

Since  September,  1887,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  have  issued  a  small  monthly  paper,  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  the  association.  Its  name  is  The 
Beacon  Light. 

The  Parish  Helper  is  a  little  monthly  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  parish  of  Christ's  Church,  and 
was  started  in  October,  1887. 

Good  Luck  is  the  name  of  a  sixteen-page  monthly 
paper,  started  in  the  autumn  of  1887.  It  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  advertising. 

The  Scientist  is  the  title  of  an  eight-page  monthly, 
issued  by  Chapter  48,  Agassiz  Association  of  Fitch- 
burg. The  first  number  appeared  in  April,  1888.  E. 
Adaiiis  Hartwell,  A.M.,  and  Mr.  William  G.  Farrar 
are  the  editors. 

The  five  last-named  publications  were  the  only 
ones,  beside  the  weekly  and  daily  Sentinel,  published 
in  Fitchburg  until  recently,  when  the  Evening  Mail 
was  started. 

Daily  Papers  in  Fitchburg. — The  first  attempt 
to  start  a  daily  paper  here  was  made  in  October,  1854. 
The  Fitchburg  Daily  wa-s  the  name  given  it  by  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Plaisted  &  Baxter.  It  was  printed 
in  the  office  in  Rollstone  Block,  was  eighteen  by 
twenty-four  inches  in  size,  and  had  an  existence  of 
just  three  days. 

The  next  venture  in  this  line  was  the  Fitchburg 
Daily  Sentinel,  which  has  previously  been  sufficiently 
noticed. 

November  24,  1875,  appeared  the  first  number  of 
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the  Fitchburg  Daily  Press.  This  was  an  evening 
paper  published  by  I'iper  &  Boutolle,  in  eonneetioii 
with  the  lieveUle.  Its  size  was  twenty-one  by  thirty- 
one  inches.  It  lived  le-ss  than  a  year,  the  hut  issue 
being  early  in  August,  187i>. 

The  Fitchburg  Keening  Chronicle  took  the  place  of 
the  Prcsn,  being  issued  from  the  Reveille  office  under 
the  editorship  of  Colouel  Ezra  S.  Stearns,  who  con- 
tinued to  conduct  both  this  paper  and  the  lieccille 
until  February  15,  1877,  when  both  papers  were  sus- 
pended, as  has  been  previously  stated. 

In  March,  1881,  Mr.  W.  M.  Sargent,  publisher  of 
the  Filchhurg  Tribune,  began  the  publication  of  a 
daily  paper,  the  Daily  Keening  Tribune.  It  was 
eighteen  by  tweuty-five  inches  in  size,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer  was  enlarged  to  twenty-two  by  thirty 
inches. 

Mr.  Sargent  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  J.  W. 
Ellam,  of  Clinton,  in  July,  1882,  who  continued  both 
daily  and  weekly.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Norris,  in  April,  1883,  who  published  both  editions 
until  September,  1884,  when  Albert  G.  Morse  became 
the  publisher.  Mr.  Morse  discontinued  the  Daily 
Tribune  in  February,  1885. 

The  first  issue  of  The  Evening  Mail,  the  new  daily 
paper,  appeared  October  3,1888.  It  is  a  well-printed 
and  very  readable  sheet,  u  trifle  smaller  than  the 
iSenlinel. 

It  is  published  by  the  Keening  ifail  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  H.  L.  Innian,  formerly  of  the  Keene  Oh- 
.tfrrer,  is  president ;  Dr.  G.  D.  Colony,  treasurer ;  and 
M.  F.  Jones,  secretary. 

The  company  has  purchased  the  plant  of  J.  H. 
White,  on  Day  Street,  added  new  presises,  type,  etc., 
and  hopes  to  make  the  new  daily  a  permanent  and 
prosperous  enterprise. 

Politically,  The  Evening  Mail  will  be  Independent 


CHAPTER  LI. 

FircUBVS.G—(Coneinued.) 

CKMETERIES. 

Ir  seems  fitting  to  close  this  sketch  with  a  chapter 
on  the  cemeteries  of  Fitchburg, — the  "  resting- 
places  "  where  have  been  laid  the  mortal  remains 
of  those  men  and  women  whose  energy  and  good 
works  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  town. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  sufliicient  attention  is 
not  devoted  to  curing  for  and  beautifying  our  ceme- 
teries. At  least  two  of  them  are  finely  located  and 
capable  of  being  made  much  more  attractive. 

Let  us  once  more  return  to  the  past  and  notebriefly 
the  provisions  made  by  the  early  settlers  of  Fitchburg 
in  regard  to  the  interring  of  the  dead. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  its  corporate  e.xist- 


ence  there  was  no  burying-ground  within  the  limita 
of  Fitchburg,  the  dead  being  carried  to  the  grave- 
yard in  Lunenburg,  nearly  seven  miles  distant.  De- 
cember 12,  171)4,  however,  the  town  took  steps  to- 
wards securing  a  burying-ground  of  its  own  by  choos- 
ing Amos  Kimball,  Kphraim  Kimball  and  Thomas 
Dutton  a  cumniitlee  "  to  provide  a  Hucering-yard." 
This  committee  did  not  report  until  November  21, 
1765,  when  the  report  was  accepted.  March  3,  17t!i;, 
this  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  town  voted  "  to 
accept  one  acre  of  land  of  Amos  Kimball  for  a  lUier- 
ing-yard."  This  spot  is  now  known  as  the  South 
Street  Cemetery,  and  has  not  been  used  as  a  burial- 
place  for  many  years.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury it  was  the  only  cemetery  in  town,  and  in  it  are 
the  tombstones  erected  over  the  graves  of  many  of 
the  early  citizens  of  prominence  in  the  town. 

Although  the  town  voted  to  accept  Deacon  Kim- 
ball's gift  in  17GG,  the  deed  of  the  land  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  passed  over  until  the  latter  part  of 
1769.  In  the  mean  time  the  town  vot€<l,  May  11, 
1767,  to  purchase  an  acre  of  land  belonging  to  Thomas 
Cowdin  "  lyeing  on  the  north  side  of  the  Meeting- 
house for  a  buering-yard.''  On  December  16,  1767,  it 
was  voted  "  to  give  back  the  deed  of  the  acre  of  land 
deeded  to  the  town  by  Thos.  Cowdin  for  a  burying- 
yard."  The  few  bodies  there  buried  were  exhume<l 
and  reinterred  in  the  spot  given  the  town  by  Deacon 
Kimball. 

In  1775  iSolomon  Steward  was  chosen  to  dig  graves. 
May  13,  18i)0,  the  town  voted  to  purchase  of  Jacob 
Upton  an  acre  of  land  for  a  burying-ground.  This 
was  used  as  a  cemetery  by  the  people  in  the  westerly 
part  of  the  town  for  many  years.  It  is  located  not  far 
from  the  present  Dean  Hill  School-house,  and  is  now 
pretty  well  overgrown  with  trees. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1800  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  select  a  place  for  a  new  burying-ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  committee,  the  town  purchased, 
within  a  year  or  two,  the  plot  of  ground  which  non- 
forms  the  ea.sterly  end  of  Mount  Laurel  Cemetery. 
Additional  land  has  been  appropriated  to  burial  pur- 
poses from  time  to  time,  and  this  cemetery  nowcovers 
nearly  the  whole  hill,  forming  a  veritable  city  of  the 
dead  overlooking  the  city  of  the  living.  More  care 
and  a  larger  outlay  of  money  would  make  this  natu- 
rally picturesque  situation  still  more  beautiful  and 
attractive. 

In  1806  the  town  voted  to  purchase  a  two-wheeled 
hearse,  and  in  1808  voted  to  build  a  hearse-house. 

In  1856  the  town  purchased  of  Charles  (ierry, 
Silas  Hosmer  and  Levi  Downe  about  fifty  acres  of 
land  situated  on  Mt.  Elam  Ro.vl,  in  the  southerly 
part  of  the  town,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  Work  was  soon  begun  upon  clearing 
and  laying  out  the  grounds,  and  at  the  present  time 
Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  iis  it  is  named,  is  an  attractive 
and  well-kept  burial-place. 
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St.  Bernard's  Cemetery,  on  St.  Bernard  Street,  in 
the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  is  owned  by  St.  Ber- 
nard's Parisli,  and  has  been  in  use  for  some  years. 

There  are  several  small  burying-grounds  in  various 
parts  of  the  township,  which  have  not  been  used  for 
burial  purposes  for  many  years. 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  the  writer  desires  to  ex- 
press his  thanks  to  all  who  have,  in  any  way,  assisted 
him  in  its  preparation.  To  the  librarian  of  the 
Fitchburg  Public  Library,  Mr.  Prescott  C.  Rice,  and 
his  assistants,  the  writer  feels  especially  indebted  for 
their  uniform  courtesy  and  efforts  to  aid  him  in  col- 
lecting material  from  the  manifold  resources  of  the 
librarj'. 

The  sketch  is  necessarily  condensed  and  incom- 
plete. Doubtless  some  facts  of  importance  and  de- 
serving of  mention  have  been  inadvertently  omitted  ! 
for,  to  condense  the  history  of  a  place  like  Fitch- 
burg, for  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  into  the 
space  allowed  in  this  volume,  without  making  some 
omissions,  would   be  almost  an  impossibility. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  writer's  intention  of  giv- 
ing, in  the  foregoing,  a  fair  account  of  the  history  of 
Fitchburg,  from  its  incorporation  to  the  autumn  of 
1888,  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  future 
historian  of  the  city  may  obtain  from  it  numerous 
facts  never  before  published,  which  are  well  worth 
elaborating  in  the  more  ample  space  that  will  be 
given  to  the  "History  of  Fitchburg"  which,  sooner  or 
later,  must  be  forthcoming. 
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ALVAH    CROCKER. 

Alvah  Crocker,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  was  born  at 
Leominster  October  14,  1801.  His  father,  Samuel 
Crocker,  was  born  March  22,  1774,  and  his  mother 
{n^e  Comfort  Jones)  on  the  23d  of  August,  1777. 
Mrs.  Crocker  was  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
Adams  family,  and  inherited  all  its  self-reliance  and 
Independence  of  character.  Nobly  struggling  under 
adverse  circumstances,  and  unwilling  to  receive  as- 
sistance not  absolutely  necessary,  she  aided  to  nur- 
ture the  children  in  habits  of  honest  industry,  and  to 
accustom  them  to  exertion,  not  only  from  necessity, 
but  also  from  choice.  Such  an  education  as  they 
received  proved  to  be  a  greater  instrument  of  tem- 
poral success  than  large  fortunes  in  the  hands  of 
numberless  children  of  luxury  and  ease. 

From  this  sensible  and  energetic  mother  young 
Alvah  derived  his  most  prominent  characteristics. 

In  his  father  the  spiritual  element  was  more  pro- 
nounced than  the  secular,  and  revealed  itself  in  a 
remarkably  unselfish,  devoted  and  consistent  life. 
An  earnest  Christiau,  of  the   Baptist   denomination. 


he  rarely  entered  into  conversation  without  intro- 
ducing the  subject  of  religion. 

With  such  a  nature,  developed  under  such  influ- 
ences, worldly  success  was  simply  a  question  of  time 
to  the  aspiring  boy.  Its  beginnings,  like  those  of 
most  American  monarchs  of  industry,  were  suffi- 
ciently humble. 

His  father's  occupation  was  that  of  a  vatman,  in 
the  employ  of  Nichols  &  Kendall.  He  himself  was 
sent  to  work  in  the  mills  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years.  Being  of  studious  turn,  and  eager  to  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  useful 
knowledge,  he  gladly  utilized  the  privilege  of  access 
to  Mr.  Nichols'  library,  and  stored  up  in  his  memory, 
for  future  use,  many  facts  and  principles;  thus 
laying,  broad  and  deep,  the  foundation  for  a 
coming  superstructure  of  imposing  grandeur  and  use- 
fulness. 

Having  once  tasted  "  the  Pierian  spring,"  Alvah 
Crocker's  thirst  became  insatiable.  All  his  energies 
were  taxed,  that  he  might  earn  and  accumulate 
enough  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  coveted 
collegiate  education  :  a  plan  in  which  he  received  no 
encouragement  from  his  father.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  had  saved  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  with 
which  he  entered  Groton  Academy.  There  he  re- 
mained for  several  months  until  necessity  obliged 
him  to  resume  labor  for  the  acquisition  of  further 
funds.  He  did  not,  however,  relinquish  his  studies, 
but  prosecuted  them  in  the  evening  as  diligently  as 
he  attended  to  business  during  the  day,  and  triumph- 
antly kept  pace  with  his  class  in  the  academy. 

In  1820  the  persistent  youth  went  to  work  in  a 
paper-mill  at  Franklin,  N.  H.,  and  three  years  after- 
ward removed  to  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  where  he  entered 
the  employ  of  General  Leonard  Burbank,  who  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  paper  manufacture  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  The  mill  was  situated  where  the 
works  of  the  Rollstone  Machine  Company  are  now 
located,  and  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  marvel- 
ously  different  from  those  which  encircle  the  latter 
establishment. 

Conscious  of  his  own  powers  and  laudably  ambi- 
tious to  create,  direct  and  acquire  on  his  own  account, 
he  next  determined  to  embark  in  independent  enter- 
prises. In  1820,  aided  by  borrowed  capital,  he  erected 
a  paper-mill  in  a  birch  swamp  in  that  part  of  West 
Fitchburg  subsequently  known  for  many  years  as 
Crockerville. 

Hopeful,  prudent  and  pertinacious,  he  never  lost 
courage,  but  toiled  with  unflagging  energy  and  zeal 
until  he  had  accomplished  his  purposes.  From  this 
epoch  until  1830  life  was  a  continuous  struggle  to 
meet  his  many  obligations.  The  times  were  hard ; 
he  was  in  debt ;  a  freshet  injured  his  mill ;  the  mode 
of  paper  manufacture  changed  I'rom  manual  to  me- 
chanical; machinery  was  required  for  successful  com- 
petition with  his  rivals,  and  the  necessitated  outlay 
demanded   increased    capital.      Difficulties   gathered 
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thick  and  fast;  but  courage  and  force  carried  him 
safely  tliroiigh  all. 

Kfon  to  perceive  in  what  measures  his  own  inter- 
ests lay,  and  prompt  to  act  upon  clear  convictions, 
Mr.  Crocker  soon  abandoned  the  practice  of  consign- 
ing his  products  to  commission  merchants  for  sale, 
and  took  the  whole  of  afldirs  into  his  own  hands. 
Sending  his  paper  by  his  own  teams  into  Boston,  he 
also  sold  it  directly  to  customers.  In  truth,  his  (inaii- 
cial  situation  was  such  as  to  demand  the  clearest 
foresight  and  the  shrewdest  economy.  He  was  still 
owing  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  the  sum  borrowed 
for  the  original  investment,  and  also  four  thousand 
dollars  to  his  commission  merchants ;  ten  thousand 
dollars  more  must  be  obtained  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery  to  put  him  «n  e<|ual  terms  with  his  com- 
petitors. The  great  majority  of  men  would  have  de- 
spaired under  such  circumstances;  but  his  strength 
was  equal  to  the  burden,  and  the  pos.sibility  of  fail- 
ure W!is  not  allowed  to  number  in  the  factors  of  his 
calculations.  The  capital  desired  was  secured,  busi- 
ness prospered,  debts  were  paid,  the  shoals  and  rocks 
were  piussed,  and  his  bark  rode  gallantly  on  the  deep 
waters. 

Continuous  prosperity  and  enlarging  busines.s  in- 
duced Mr.  Crocker  to  build  additional  paper-mills, 
and  also  to  increase  and  diversify  his  activities  by 
entering  into  the  construction  of  railroads.  In  1850 
the  firm  of  Crocker,  Hurbank  &  Co.  was  organized. 
This  firm — of  which  the  son  of  Mr.  Crocker  is  a 
prominent  member — owns,  at  the  present  time,  seven 
paper-mills,  and  produces  about  fifteen  tons  of  paper 
daily.  The  Snow,  or  Upper  Mill,  was  built  in  1839, 
and,  after  passing  through  several  hands,  came  into 
posse.ssion  of  Crocker,  Rurbank  &  Co.  in  18t>2.  The 
Cascade  Mill  was  erected  in  1847,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  firm  in  1863.  The  Upton  Mill  was  built  in 
18.)1,  and  was  purchased  in  185!).  The  other  mills 
belonging  to  the  firm  were  built  in  the  following 
order,— the  Whitney  Mill  in  1S47,  the  Hanna  Mill  in 
1852,  the  Lyon  Mill  in  1853  and  the  Stone  Mill  in 
lS."i4,  and  were  purchased,  respectively,  in  1868,  1860, 
1869  and  1871. 

Of  brilliant  practical  endowment.",  i)ublic->pirited, 
and  prone  to  large  undertakings,  Mr.  Crocker  clearly 
i<lentified  his  private  interests  with  the  welfare  of  his 
adopted  town.  He  thoroughly  understood  that  what- 
ever would  increase  the  population,  the  wealth,  or  the 
resources  of  Fitchburg,  would  directly  or  indirectly 
be  of  service  to  each  of  it.s  citizens,  and  would  amply 
repay  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  cordial, 
intelligent  co-operation.  The  town  had  entered  upon 
a  career  of  substantial  prosperity  about  the  year  1833, 
and  was  [iroud  of  its  mills,  its  academy,  its  news- 
papers, its  three  churches,  and  prouder  still  of  a 
goodly  number  of  wise  and  enterprising  men.  The 
immense  advantages  of  railroad  transportation  were 
more  or  less  appreciated,  and  by  none  more  truly  than 
by  Mr.  Crocker,  who  bent  all  his  disciplined  energies  to 


the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Fitchburg  to  Bos- 
ton. This  was  in  1S34,  at  which  time  he  prepared  the 
way  for  himself,  an<l  for  many  others,  to  distinction 
and  fortune.  Being  employed  by  the  town  of  Fitch- 
burg to  build  a  road  farther  up  the  Nashua  Valley,  he 
found  the  land-owners  on  the  pniposed  extension 
opposed  to  it,  and  demanding  exorbitant  prices  for 
the  ground  required;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  bought 
the  whole  Nashua  Valley  as  far  as  the  Westminster 
line  at  the  prices  asked,  gave  the  neces,-<ary  lunil  for 
the  new  road,  and  reaped  for  himself  and  the  public 
the  benefits  afforded  by  new  and  improved  means  of 
communication. 

Such  services  as  these  very  properly  commend  him 
who  renders  them  to  the  good  graces  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  distinguish  him  :is  a  fitting  repository  of 
public  trusts.  The  sharp-sighted  electors  of  Fitch- 
burg, with  these  convictions,  elected  Mr.  Crocker  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  Massachusetts  I^egislature  in 
1835.  His  beneficent  action  in  that  body  justifie<l 
the  sagacity  of  his  constituents.  In  1836  he  vote<l 
for  the  subscription  by  the  State  of  one  million  dol- 
lars to  the  completion  of  the  Western  Uailroail.  But 
for  his  zealous  advocacy,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  subscription  would  not  have  been  made— 
certainly  not  at  that  time.  Returning  home,  he  began 
to  arouse  the  people  of  Fitchburg  and  the  contiguous 
towns  to  the  incalcuabic  importance  of  direct  railroad 
communication  with  Boston,  and  did  not  cea-se  to 
agitate  the  subject  until  his  wishes  were  realized  in 
the  finished  structure.  His  abiding  conviction  was 
that  Northern  Miussachusetts  must  have  communica- 
tion by  rail  with  the  tide-water,  or  pale  into  utter 
insignificance.  At  first  he  aimed  simply  to  secure  a 
branch  road  from  either  Worcester  or  Lowell  ;  but 
wider  knowledge  impelled  him  in  184-'  to  boldly  ad- 
vocate an  independent  route  from  Fitchburg  to  Bos- 
ton. His  pecuniary  resources  were  laid  under  liberal 
contribution  for  neces.sary  surveys,  and  both  the 
routes  he  then  selected  have  since  been  followed  by 
railroads. 

In  1842  Mr.  Crocker  was  again  elected  to  the  pop- 
ular branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  again  toiled  with 
wonted  zeal  and  efficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  favorite  project.  A  charter  w:is  finally  obtained, 
in  the  presence  of  much  ridicule  and  opposition,  and 
work  o'n  the  Fitchburg  Road  was  speedily  begun. 
While  the  new  enterprise  was  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion, he  went  to  England  to  buy  iron  and  other 
materials,  and  in  different  ways  to  foster  its  interests. 
His  interest  in  the  Drogre.«8  of  the  work,  from  the 
hour  that  the  first  pick  was  struck  info  the  earth  un- 
til its  completion,  was  unfailing,  and  on  the  rith  of 
March,  1S45,  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  riding  into 
Fitchburg  on  the  first  locomotive  that  ever  passed 
over  the  road.  That  was  one  of  hi<  proudest  and 
happiest  journeys.  His  election  as  first  president  of 
the  railroad  company  fittingly  followed.  In  June  the 
same  year   he  resigned  his  office  to  enter  upon  the 
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presidency  ofthe  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad 
Company,  which  he  continued  to  liold  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  to  Brattleboro',  Vermont. 

Mr.  Crocker's  financial  condition  at  this  time  was 
one  of  soundness  and  healthful  gmwlh. 

The  fortitude,  the  heroism,  the  generalship  of 
former  years  had  brought  him  rich  substantial  re- 
ward. The  construction  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad, 
in  particular,  greatly  benefited  both  himself  and  the 
town.  The  massive  stone  depot,  built  on  the  completion 
of  the  road,  was  placed  on  land  owned  by  him  in  what 
was  known  as  Old  City.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  a  large  number  of  people,  who  had 
supposed  that  it  would  be  located  on  higher  ground, 
and  that,  because  of  the  heavy  grade,  the  road  could 
not  be  extended  farther  to  the  West.  The  citizens  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  had  also  desired  to  have 
the  depot  in  their  neighborkood,  and  were  by  no 
means  pleased  with  its  location  in  the  Old  City. 

"Crocker,  you  can  never  get  your  road  out  of 
Fitchburg,"  his  friends  were  wont  to  remark.  But 
little  was  said  in  reply.  He  quietly  continued  to 
labor,  and  in  less  than  three  years  work  was  com- 
menced on  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad 
from  Fitchburg  to  Greenfield.  The  latter  artery  of 
social  and  commercial  life  was  duly  perfected  ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  had  the  honor  of  being  its  first 
president,  and  held  that  office  two  years. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  afterward  largely  engaged  in  rail- 
road operations  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  was 
especially  interested  in  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Rail- 
road and  in  completion  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  In 
their  behalf  he  delivered  several  hundred  lectures  in 
the  years  1847  and  1848,  and  probably  did  as  much 
or  more  than  any  other  man  in  Massachusetts  to  make 
the  piercing  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain  an  engineering 
and  transportational  success.  When  the  latter  work 
fell  into  the  hands  ofthe  State  he  was  one  ofthe  com- 
missioners charged  with  its  administratio'n.  Nothing 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  public  good  seems  to  have 
escaped  his  notice.  He  was  prominent  in  bringing 
before  the  citizens  of  Fitchburg  the  importance  of  a 
complete  system  of  water-works,  and  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  embodiment  of  his  o\vn  recom- 
mendations. He  also  raised  buildings  for  the  manu- 
factures diverse  from  his  own  specialty,  and  thus 
established  new  branches  of  industrial  art  in  the 
town,  thereby  adding  to  its  population,  wealth  and 
resources. 

The  leading  ambition  of  Mr.  Crocker's  life,  so  far 
as  corporate  growth  is  concerned,  was,  however,  less 
in  Fitchburg  than  in  Turner's  Falls.  The  pros- 
jierity  of  the  latter  town  was  what  he  desired  more 
than  that  of  any  other.  Without  loving  the  first 
less,  he  loved  the  latter  more.  He  wished  to  see  it 
rival  Lowell,  Holyoke  and  other  manufacturing 
cities  in  size  and  commercial  importance,  and  even 
to  excel  them;  and  to  that  end  he  spared  nothing  in 
his  wonderful  genius  and  manifold  resources.     While 


searching  for  a  more  direct  route  between  Miller's 
Falls  and  Greenfield  than  the  one  pursued  by  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  he  had  been 
called  to  observe  the  magnificent  water-power  pos- 
sessed by  the  Connecticut  River  at  Turner's  Falls. 
Charmed  by  its  natural  advantages,  and  perceiving 
the  possibilities  of  a  great  manufacturing  city  around 
the  spot,  he  conceived  the  project  of  converting  pos- 
sibility into  actuality,  and,  with  the  characteristic 
promptitude  and  decision,  threw  himself  into  its  exe- 
cution. Thenceforward  this  gigantic  scheme  took 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  his  mind.  In  com- 
pany with  other  capitalists,  whom  he  invited  to  join 
him,  he  organized  the  Turner's  Falls  Company  in 
1866.  The  new  corporation  purchased  the  righls 
and  franchises  of  an  old  organization,  known  as 
"The  Proprietors  of  the  Upper  Locks  and  Canals  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  in  the  County  of  Hamp- 
shire," and  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
They  also  purchased  largely  of  the  lands  in  Mon- 
tague, lying  on  the  river  front,  near  the  falls.  A 
dam  having  a  fall  of  thirty  feet  and  a  capacity  of 
thirty  thousand  horse-power,  was  next  constructed, 
and  the  water-power  thus  rendered  available  for  use. 

From  1866  until  the  time  of  his  death  the  daring 
projector  worked  hard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  new 
town,  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  the  promo- 
tion of  its  interests,  and  enlisting  the  aid  of  others  in 
the  great  undertaking. 

What  Mr.  Crocker  would  have  achieved  in  the  wise 
and  energetic  prosecution  of  his  plans  at  Turner's 
Falls,  had  his  life  been  spared,  is  matter  of  probable 
conjecture.  Reasoning  from  the  great  results  he  had 
effected  in  the  few  years  devoted  to  the  task,  he  would 
doubtless  have  left  it  a  splendid  monument  of  his 
genius  and  creative  power.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
hopes  and  ambitions,  and  while  contriving  and  striv- 
ing to  compass  his  end,  he  was  suddenly  cut  down, 
and  the  realizalion  of  his  schemes  devolved  upon  his 
associates.  The  plan  of  a  public  library  and  of  similar 
beneficent  institutions  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his 
mind,  and  was  prevented  from  passing  into  concrete 
form  by  his  lamented  death.  There  are  two  banks  in 
Turner's  Falls, — the  Crocker  National  Bank  and  the 
Crocker  Institution  for  Savings, — both  of  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  organizing.  In  the  Crocker  National 
Bank,  his  son,  Charles  T.  Crocker,  is  a  director,  and 
of  the  Savings  Institution  he  is  a  trustee. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  also  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Rollstone  Bank  at  Fitchburg,  in  1849,  and  held  the 
office  of  director  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
In  1870  Mr.  Crocker  was  elected  president  of  the  bank. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  terms  of  valuable 
service  he  labored  incessantly  for  the  adoption  of 
measures  intended  to  develop  the  resources  of  North- 
western Massachusetts.  His  conspicuity  in  this  par- 
ticular suggested  the  propriety  of  his  being  chosen  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  in  Congress  of  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam B.  VV^ishburn,  who  had  been  elected  Governor  of 
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the  State.  Mr.  Crocker — a  Republican  in  politics — 
was  accordingly  elected  to  the  vacant  pnsi,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  l-'J  of  January,  1872.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-third  Congress, — receiving  14,919  against  4,588 
ca.st  for  his  Democratic  competitor, — and  served  from 
January  14,  1872,  until  December  2(j,  1874,  on  which 
day  he  died,  very  unexpectedly,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  years,  two  months  and  twelve  days.  The  ordi- 
nary bound  of  human  life  had  been  pa.ssed,  and  yet 
there  were  strong  probabilities  of  fruitful  years  to  come. 
But  on  the  19th  of  December — a  week  preceding  his 
decease — he  was  seized  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  cold, 
epidemic  at  Washington,  and  left  the  capital  for  the 
home  in  which  he  was  so  soon  to  die.  The  funeral 
services  were  celebrated  .at  Christ  Church,  in  which  an 
appropriate  sermon  was  delivered  by  a  former  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  married  three  times.  His  first 
wife,  ni-e  Abigail  Fox,  and  he  were  united  on  August 
14,  1829.  She  died  August  21,  1S47,  leaving  five 
children.  Miss  Lucy  A.  Fay  became  his  second  wife 
on  the  9th  of  April,  IS51,  and  died  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1872.  On  the  20thof  Xoveraberof  the  same 
year  he  was  again  married,  to  Miss  Minerva  Gushing. 
Of  his  four  daughters  and  one  son,  children  of  his  first 
wife,  only  one  daughter  and  the  son  are  now  living. 


KBESEZER   TORRE Y. 

Ebenezer  Torrey  was  born  at  Franklin,  Mass., 
August  It),  1801,  and  died  at  Fitchburg  September  3, 
1888.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sally  ( Richard- 
son) Torrey.  He  fitted  for  college  at  the  academies  at 
Leicester  and  Lancaster,  Mass..  and  entered  Harvard 
University  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  graduating 
in  1822.  He  then  went  to  Fitclil)urp;  und  studied  law 
with  John  Shepley,  a  leading  member  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  bar,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825. 
In  1827  he  formed  a  partnership  with  the  late  Na- 
thaniel Wood,  which  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  was  one  of  the  leading  firms  of  lawyers  in  the 
county.  In  1832,  upim  the  incorporation  of  the  Fitch- 
burg Hank,  Mr.  Torrey  was  chosen  cashier,  and, 
although  he  still  continued  his  connection  with  the 
firm  of  Torrey  &  Wood,  he  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  to  the  business  of  the  bank.  In  1859  he 
w;is  elected  president  of  the  bank,  which  oflice  he 
retained  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  Fitchburg  Savings  I3ank  commenced  business 
in  1840.  Mr.  Torrey  was  its  first  treasurer,  and  afier- 
wards  became  its  pre-ident.  In  1831  he  was  chosen 
a  director  of  the  Worcester  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  served  in  that  position  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  having  been  elected  president 
of  the  company  in  1879.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  town 
and  city  of  Fitchburg  continuously  from  1840  to  1874, 
inclusive,  when  he  declined  a  re-election,  and  was  the 
first  treasurer  of  the  Cashing  Academy  of  Ashburn- 


ham.  In  1831  and  1847  be  represented  the  town  or 
Fitchburg  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  1849  was  one  of 
the  five  Senators  from  Worcester  County,  in  lS521ic 
was  chosen  a  Presidential  elector,  and  voted  for  <icn. 
Winfield  Scott.  In  1853  he  served  in  the  Kxecutive 
Council  with  (tovcrnor  ClitTord,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding year  with  (iovernor  Kiiiory  Washliurn.  In 
1825  he  married  Frances  Houghton,  <>f  Fitchburg,  who 
died  in  1831,  leaving  twodaughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  the  wifeof  George  A.  Cunningham,  of  Bostim,  and 
the  younger  is  the  wife  of  Hiram  A.  Blood,  of  Fitch- 
burg. In  1832  he  married  Sarah  Arnold,  of  I'x- 
briilge,  who,  with  their  only  sun,  George  A.  Torrey,  of 
Boston,  survives  him. 

In  the  words  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pierson,  who  preached  his 
funeral  discourse,  "The  key-noteof  Mr.  Torrey's  char- 
acter was  personal  honor  and  uprightness.  He  was 
a  man  to  be  depended  upon.  You  could  trust  him  in 
all  relations  and  emergencies.  His  life  and  action 
moved  on  like  clock-work — the  regulation  ami  routine 
of  good  habits.  Fr  jin  early  manhooti  to  old  age  he 
scarcely  took  an  extended  vacation.  More  than  many 
men  he  seemed  to  have  the  capacity  for  continuous 
work.   His  was  a  busy,  active,  industrious  life. 

"Another  secret  of  Mr.  Torrey's  sanity  of  mind  and 
body  was  his  commingled  intelligence  and  humor.  He 
had  at  once  wisdom  and  wit.  This  humor  was  not  oc- 
casional with  him.  It  was  habitual.  It  was  ingrained 
in  his  temperament.  He  saw  the  ludicrous  as  well 
as  the  sublime  side  of  things.  He  chose  the  sunny, 
rather  than  the  shady  paths  of  life." 


ErOENE  T.   MILES. 

Hon.  Eugene  Temple  Miles,  second  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Fitchburg.  familiarly  known  in  Fitchburg  as 
Captain  Miles,  was  born  in  Framingliam,  Maas.,  Au- 
gust 2l>,  1821).  He  was  the  son  of  .lonas  M.  and  Anstis 
(Kendall)  Mile.s. 

His  father,  Dea.  Miles,  was  a  resident  of  Shrewsbury 
for  many  years,  but  the  family  were  temporarily  residing 
in  Franiingham  at  the  above-named  date.  The  name  of 
Miles,  or  Myles,  as  it  frcfiuently  appears  upon  the  an- 
cient records,  belongs  to  a  family  of  honorable  men- 
tion in  the  annals  of  the  Commonwealth.  John  Miles, 
the  emigrant  ancestor,  was  a  resident  of  Concord  as 
early  as  1637,  and  in  that  town,  or  immediate  vicinity, 
he  W!i8  succeeded  by  his  son  Samuel,  while  his  grand- 
son Samuel  removed  in  1729  to  Shrew.sbury,  from 
whom  the  deceased  was  the  fifth  generation  in  descent, 
and  the  seventh  generation  since  the  emigration  to 
New  England. 

In  early  manhood  Mr.  Miles  was  several  years  in 
the  hardware  trade  in  Worcester,  as  clerk,  and  for  a 
short  time  the  junior  partner  of  Poole  &  Miles.  In 
January,  18.56,  he  removed  to  Fitchburg,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  During  the  first 
few  months  of  his  residence  here  he  wa-  a>-ociated  in 
business  with  A.  G.  Page  at  West  Fitchburg.  but  in 
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July  of  the  same  year  (1856)  Mr.  Page  sold  his  inter- 
est to  Augustus  Whitman,  and  the  firm  of  Whitman 
&  Miles  eutered  upon  a  long  and  highly  successful  ca- 
reer. The  business,  as  is  well  known  to  all  our  resi- 
dent readers,  was  the  manufacture  of  cutting-knives, 
including  a  variety  of  edge  tools  and  kindred  wares. 
Under  skillful  management  the  business  constantly 
increased  until  an  annual  business  of  from  $100,000  to 
$2-50,000  has  been  done,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
larger  sum  has  been  exceeded. 

In  1869  extensive  branch  works  were  established  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  in  1864  the  firm  was  succeeded  by 
a  stock  company,  but  the  name  was  little  changed, 
and  the  name  of  the  deceased  has  been  honorably 
and  prominently  connected  with  the  business  for 
twenty  years,  being  president  of  the  company  from 
the  date  of  its  incorporation  until  his  death. 

He  was  connected  with  a  number  of  other  manu- 
facturing companies  in  Fitchburg,  and  also  at  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Large  and  intimate  as  have  been  his  business  con- 
nections with  Fitchburg,  Mr.  Miles  has  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  civil  and  monetary  affairs 
of  the  town  for  many  years,  and  has  frequently  been 
chosen  to  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in 
1864,  '65,  '66  and  '72,  and  mayor  of  the  city  in  1875. 
He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Fitchburg 
National  Bank,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Fitch- 
burg Savings  Bank. 

He  was  also  president  of  the  Worcester  North 
Agricultural  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Fitchburg  Board  of  Trade  since  its  organiza- 
tion. 

In  all  these  positions  of  trust  he  evinced  rare  good 
judgment  and  executive  ability.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  intimately, 
that  wliatever  he  did,  he  did  well. 

In  habits  of  thought  he  wa,s  rapid  but  exact,  and 
much  of  his  influence  and  ability  to  put  into  success- 
ful operation  what  would  be  mere  day-dreams  in  the 
minds  of  others  were  the  result  of  a  faculty  of 
swiftly  weighing  and  passing  judgment  upon  ques- 
tions of  moment  that  claimed  his  attention.  His 
impulses  were  generous  and  lofty,  his  manners  urbane, 
and  his  treatment  of  his  associates  kind  and  con- 
siderate. 

Captain  Miles  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the 
Union  Army  during  the  late  war;  ever  ready  to  aid 
the  soldiers  and  their  families. 

He  enlisted  early  in  the  war,  but  the  health  of  his 
partner  failed,  which  left  the  sole  management  of  a 
very  extensive  business  entirely  to  his  care,  compell- 
ing him  to  resign  his  commission  as  captain  of  Com- 
pany A,  Fifty-third  Regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  before  the  regiment  left  ita  quarters  in 
New  York  for  active  service  in  the  field.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  captain  of  the  Fusileers  one  year. 


His  labor  in  connection  with  the  soldiers'  monu- 
ment and  the  beautiful  square  in  which  it  stands,  and 
the  admirable  report  which  in  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee he  made  at  the  time  it  was  formally  presented  to 
the  city,  are  subjects  of  record,  and  will  long  remain 
an  enduring  inscription  to  his  memory,  announcing 
at  once  his  patriotic  interest  in  the  work,  and  his  abil- 
ity to  give  efficient  shape  to  lofty  impulses. 

In  the  very  meridian  of  his  manhood  and  in  the 
midst  of  usefulness  he  was  called  from  the  scenes  of 
this  life.  He  died  very  suddenly  at  his  residence  on 
Blossom  Street,  June  26,  1876.  Better  known  to  all 
the  citizens  of  Fitchburg,  both  rich  and  poor,  than  al- 
most any  other  man,  and  bound  up  as  he  was  with  so 
many  of  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  city,  his  loss 
was  severely  felt. 

His  characteristics  were  a  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
his  adopted  city,  honesty  of  official  life  as  well  as  in- 
tegrity in  business  affairsof  every  description,  and  the 
exercise  of  those  estimable  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  the  companion  and  friend;  and  it  maybe  truly 
said  of  him  that  in  his  death  the  poor  man,  the  sol- 
dier and  the  soldier's  family  lost  a  sincere  friend. 


GARDNER  S.    Bt'RBAXK. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  July  22,  1809.  He  was  a  son  of  Silas  and  Bath- 
sheba  (Egery)  Burbank,  and  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  eleven  children. 

Mr.  Burbank  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  but  at  a  comparatively  early  age  en- 
tered upon  an  occupation  that  seems  to  have  been 
hereditary  in  the  family — that  of  paper-making. 

His  grandfather,  Abijah  Burbank,  lived  in  Mill- 
bury,  Mass.,  and  erected  and  operated  in  that  town 
the  first  paper-mill  in  Worcester  County,  and  one  of 
the  first  built  in  this  State.  Almost  all  of  Abijah  Bur- 
bank's  children  and  grandchildren  were  paper  manu- 
facturers. General  Leonard  Burbank,  who  operated 
the  first  paper-mill  in  Fitchburg,  was  his  grandson 
and  a  cousin  of  Gardner  S.  Burbank. 

Gardner  S.  Burbank  began  paper-making  in  IMont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  but  in  1827  went  to  Millbury,  Mass., 
where,  for  seven  years,  he  was  associated  with  his 
uncle,  General  Caleb  Burbank,  in  the  paper  business. 
He  then  went  to  Worcester,  where,  for  eleven  years, 
he  operated  a  paper-mill,  formerly  owned  by  another 
uncle,  Elijah  Burbank. 

In  1846  he  moved  to  Russell,  and  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  :Marshall  Fales.  The 
firm  erected  a  large  paper-mill  and  ran  it  for  about 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mr.  Burbank, 
being  in  poor  healtli,  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and 
in  October,  1851,  came  to  Fitchburg.  He  then  formed 
a  partnership  with  the  late  Hon.  Alvah  Crocker,  at 
whose  earnest  solicitation  he  came  to  this  town,  under 
the  name  of  Crocker  &  Burbank.  C.  T.  Crocker  was 
admitted  to  the  firm  in  1855,  and  G.  F.  Fay  and  S. 
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K.  Crocker  in  1863,  and  the  paper  manufacturing  firm 
of  Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.  developed  into  the  leading 
one  in  Fitchl)urfr  during  Mr.  Curbiink's  fifteen  years' 
connection  with  it. 

In  18(JG  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  firm  and 
retired  from  active  business;  but  his  sterling  integrity 
and  sound  judgment  made  him  the  recipient  of  many 
offices  of  trust.  In  addition  to  many  important  pri- 
vate trusts,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Fitchburg  Na- 
tional Bank  from  1871  till  his  death;  a  director  of  the 
Fitchburg  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  since 
July,  1875;  a  trustee  of  the  Fitchburg  Savings  Bunk 
since  June,  1875;  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  in- 
vestment of  that  institution  from  1875  to  1885. 

Mr.  Burbank  married,  at  Auburn.  May  23,  18.37, 
Mary  Sihlev,  who  died  at  Worcester  December  4, 
1S39.  On  May  27,  1841,  he  married  Sarah  W.  Grout, 
who  survives  him.  Their  three  children  are  all  de- 
ceased. Edwin  H.  died  August  IS,  1855,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  ;  Mary  J.  died  August  20,  1861,  aged  six- 
teen years  ;  and  Sarah  F.,  wife  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Joy, 
died  February  10,  1879,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
years. 

His  modesty  led  him  to  decline  public  positions 
during  his  many  years  of  residence  in  Fitchburg,  and 
the  only  times  that  he  has  consented  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  public  office  have  been  when  his  name  would 
add  strength  to  the  weaker,  and  what  he  considered 
the  better,  cause.  While  residing  in  Russell  he 
represented  tlie  town  in  the  Legislature  in  184!)  and 
1  S.-.O. 

Mr.  Burbank  was  always  deeply  interested  in  what- 
ever tende<l  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  Fitchburg, 
and  his  wish  and  decree  as  to  the  ultimate  disposal 
of  his  large  property  show  not  only  his  great  regard 
lor  the  city  of  his  adoption,  but  also  his  warm,  gen- 

■  lous  heart  and  his  love  for  humanity.  During  his 
life  also  he  was  constantly  aiding  the  poor,  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  struggling  ;  but  the  amount  of  good 
lie  thus  accomplished   can    never   be   known,  as  he 

■  irefully  avoided  publicity  and  sought  methods  of 
i-sisting  others  which  would  not  meet  the  public 
eye. 

Many  a  timely  loan  has  he  made  to  young  men 
who  were  striving  to  establish  themselves  in  business, 
or  acquire  an  education  ;  and  oftentimes  the  only 
security  that  could  be  given  was  the  honor  of  the 
recipient. 

Mr.  Burbank's  excellent  habits  and  strong  will  un- 
doubtedly prolonged  his  life  many  years.  From 
early  childhood  his  health  was  not  good,  and  since 
middle  life  has  been  seriously  impaired.  He  closed 
his  long  and  useful  life  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1888. 

His  bequest,  80  generous  and  ample,  to  the  city  of 
litchburg,  which  will  cause  his  memory  to  be 
blessed  for  generations  to  come,  cannot  be  better 
spoken  of  than  by  quoting  the  following  extracts 
from  his  will. 


After  providing  for  certain  bequest*,  the  residue  of 
the  property  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  tru«le<ii,  and, 
after  paying  some  annuities,  the  income  is  given  to 
Mrs.  Burbank  for  life.  At  her  decease  the  following 
clauses  become  operative  : 

"  And  the  remainder  of  said  prineipal  not  herein- 
before disposed  of  under  the  j>receding  provisions  ol 
this  will,  I  direct  my  trustees  to  pay  over  to  the  city 
of  Fitchburg,  as  far  as,  and  at  fast  as,  it  is  relensed 
from  the  charges  and  annuities  hereinbefore  created, 
for  the  founding  and  maintaining  of  a  hospital  for 
the  care  of  the  sick.  And  while  I  do  not  wish  to 
embarra.<s  this  gift  with  provisions  ami  restric'ions, 
but  desire  that  the  city  shall  carefully  and  consider- 
ately carry  my  plan  into  execution,  believing  that 
founders  of  benevolent  institutions  like  the  one  I 
contemplate  often  create  great  difticultics  by  endeav- 
oring to  settle  in  advance  the  details  of  the  work 
they  have  projected,  still  I  wish  to  indicate,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  two  purposes  which  I  desire  to  have  ex- 
ecuted. 

"  First,  T  desire  that  a  substantial  and  commodious 
hospital  building  shall  be  erected,  and  as  I  trust  that 
my  charity  may  survive  and  do  good  to  the  poor  and 
sick  for  many  generations,  and  also  believe  that  the 
City  of  Fitchburg  will  in  time  be  a  large  and  |)rosper- 
ouscity,  I  would  susrgcst  that  the  sum  of  at  least  $liM>,- 
000  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land 
and  the  erection  of  the.-<lruclure.  And  I  also  re<)ue»t 
and  direct  that  while  tlmse  who  are  able  to  pay 
for  the  services  rendere<l  them  in  the  hospital  may  be 
subjected  to  such  moderate  and  reasonable  charge  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases  in  similar  charitable  institutions, 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  in  poverty  and  sick- 
ness shall  ever  be  received  and  cared  for  kindly  and 
tenderly,  'without  money  and  without  price,"  ami 
without  regard  to  color  or  nationality. 

"  It  is  by  the  request  of  my  wife,  whose  good  judg- 
ment has  so  greatly  aided  me  in  all  the  alTairs  and 
purposes  of  my  life,  that  I  was  led  to  make  the  fore- 
going provision  for  the  foundation  of  a  hospital." 

This  be(|Uesl  will  be  ample  to  insure  to  Fitchburg, 
at  sonic  future  time,  an  excellent  hospital,  which  will 
be  at  once  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  munificent 
founder  and  a  great  blessing  to  the  community. 


.lOHN    ri'TXA.M. 

John  Putnam,  the  founder  of  the  Putnam  Machine 
Company,  and  the  pioneer  of  the  machine  business  in 
Fitchburg,  was  born  in  Peterhoro',  X.  H.,  October  14, 
1810. 

He  was  a  dcscendent,  in  the  seventh  generation,  of 
John  Putnam,  who,  with  his  wife,  Priseilla,  came 
from  Abbot-Aston,  near  Aylesbury.  Fngland,  in  1634, 
and  settled  in  Salem,  Miiss.  John's  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
first  settled  in  Lvnn,  but  soon  removed  t  >  Siib-m  Vil- 
lage (now  Danvers.)  The  next  in  line  was  Kdward, 
whose  son,  Elisha,  removed  in  1725  to  Sutton,  Ma.'*. 
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— incorporated  teu  years  before — where  he  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  for  a  farm.  Elisha's  son,  John, 
spent  his  life  in  Sutton,  and  was  a  scythe-maker.  His 
son,  John,  the  father  of  John — the  subject  of  this 
sketch — was  also  a  scythe-maker. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  closely  connected  in  descent  with 
General  Israel  Putnam,  and  also  with  General  Rufus 
Putnam,  who  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  super- 
intended the  construction  of  fortifications  at  Brook- 
line,  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  Heights.  In  August, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
superintended  the  construction  of  fortifications  at 
West  Point,  the  most  important  one — Fort  Putnam — 
being  named  for  him.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  General  Washington. 

General  Rufus  Putnam  was  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Ohio,  and  in  1788  founded  the  city  of  Mari- 
etta, the  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  that 
State. 

John  Putnam,  during  early  life,  assisted  his  father 
at  scythe-making.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  be- 
came an  apprentice  at  the  shop  of  Loammi  Chamber- 
lain, a  machinist  at  Mason  Village  (now  Greenville), 
N.  H.,  where  he  served  five  years,  working  fourteen 
hours  per  day.  He  had  the  privilege  of  four  weeks' 
schooling  each  year,  working  before  and  after  school- 
hours. 

After  completing  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  he  continued  in  his  employ,  receiving 
one  dollar  per  day  as  wages,  and  in  1835  he  hired  a 
part  of  his  employer's  shop  and  tools  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-machinery.  At  this  time  his 
younger  brother,  Salmon  W.  Putnam,  then  nineteen 
years  old,  began  working  for  him  as  an  apprentice. 

In  1836  he  went  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  made  ar- 
rangements to  start  a  machine-shop  there,  and  on  his 
return  to  Mason  Village  he  set  about  making  the  ma- 
chinery and  necessary  tools  for  his  future  business. 
His  plan  of  going  to  Trenton  was,  however,  destroyed 
by  the  panic  of  1837,  the  parties  who  had  agreed  to 
erect  a  building  for  hira  there  deciding  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  do  so. 

Mr.  Putnam,  after  storing  the  machines  and  tools 
he  had  made,  sought  employment  elsewhere  and  soon 
obtained  a  situation  as  repairer  of  machinery  at 
Deacon  Smith's  cotton-factory  at  East  Wilton,  N.  H. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  mill  was  burned  and  Mr.  Put- 
nam obtained  another  situation  in  Samuel  Wood's 
cotton-factory  in  Ashburnham,  Mass.  After  working 
there  some  months  he  hired  a  room  in  Mr.  Wood's 
factory,  and  moving  his  tools,  etc.,  from  their  place  of 
storage  in  Mason  Village,  set  them  up  there.  He  then 
took  his  younger  brother,  who  was  without  capital  or 
experience  in  the  business,  as  an  equal  partner,  and 
began  business  under  the  style  of  J.  &  S.  W.  Putnam. 

The  tools  with  which  the  firm  started  in  1837  con- 
sisted of  one  24-inch  swing   lathe,  two  small  screw- 


cutting  lathes,  one  chucking  and  one  polishing  lathe, 
an  upright  drill  and  gear- cutter,  two  die-stocks,  taps, 
dies,  reamers  and  mandrels. 

After  having  remained  in  Ashburnham  nearly  a  year 
and  not  being  satisfied  with  their  prospects  in  that 
place,  the  brothers  removed  to  the  neighboring  town 
of  Fitchburg,  which  then  had  a  population  of  a  little 
over  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  history  of  the  firm  and  of  its  great  successor, 
the  Putnam  Machine  Company,  is  fully  given  in  the 
section  on  Iron  Industries  in  thesk^.tch  of  Fitchburg. 

John  Putnam  was  extremely  ingenious  and  a  very 
skilful  workman.  Much  of  the  new  kinds  of  machin- 
ery made  by  the  firm  was  devised  by  him  ;  and  from 
the  first  and  for  many  years  he  made  all  the  patterns 
and  forgings  used  in  their  business.  Gear-cutting 
machines,  new  machinery  for  paper-making,  gauge 
lathes  for  making  bobbins,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned 
among  his  many  inventions. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  business  Mr.  Putnam, 
being  the  only  one  competent  to  superintend  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  enterprise,  devoted  his  entire  ener- 
gies to  make  it  a  success,  denying  himself  and  his 
family,  in  a  great  measure,  that  he  might  put  every 
dollar  derived  from  the  business  back  into  it.  He 
became  so  engrossed  in  its  management,  never  allow- 
ing a  moment  of  recreation  to  himself,  that  he  gave 
slight  heed  to  the  outside  and  pecuniary  part  of  the 
business,  which  he  entrusted  to  his  younger  brother, 
Salmon  W.  Putnam.  He  did  more  hard  work  and 
furiushed  more  capital  toward  building  up  the  enter- 
prise than  any  one  else;  and  the  business  of  the  Put- 
nam Machine  Company  of  to-day  represents  the 
growth  of  an  enterprise  established  mainly  by  his 
skill  and  untiring  energy  through  long  years  of  unre- 
mitting toil  and  self-denial. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  S.  W.  Putnam,  February 
23,  1872,  the  presidency  of  the  Putnam  Machine 
Company  was  offered  to  John  Putnam  ;  but,  having 
been  confined  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  business 
all  his  life,  and  not  wishing,  at  that  late  day,  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  involved,  he  declined  the 
position  and  used  his  influence  to  place  Charles  F. 
Putnam  in  the  president's  chair. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Putnam  was  a 
heavy  stockholder,  and  for  many  years  a  director  in 
the  Putnam  Machine  Company ;  and  until  he  retired 
from  business,  in  1886,  he  energetically  kept  at  work 
with  unimpaired  skill,  and  was  daily  found  in  his 
apartment. 

Mr.  Putnam  married,  in  1834,  Miss  Sophronia 
Chapman,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  died  February 
14,  1866,  leaving  three  sons, — John  L.,  H.  Marshall 
and  Charles  W., — all  of  whom  follow  the  business  of 
their  father,  and  two  daughters,  now  Mrs.  C.  C.  Strat- 
ton  and  Mrs.  Edward  Newitt. 

In  1879  he  married  Mrs.  Helen    Domett,  of  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  who  survives  him. 
Mr.   Putnam  was  one   of  the   first  members  of  the 
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Methodibt  Episcopal  Society  in   Fitchburg.    He  was 

always  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  church 
iiiiil  contributed  generously  toward  its  sufiport.  He 
was  trustee  from  1858  till  his  death,  July  :U,1888,aiid 
one  of  the  largest  donors  to  the  building  fund  for  the 
handsome  and  substantial  Methodist  Church  recently 
erected  in  this  city  ;  and  his  pledge  of  two  thousand 
dollars  was  at  once  the  incentive  and  nucleus  around 
which  gathered  the  means  that  insured  its  erection  ; 
and  he  afterwards  made  liberal  contributions  to  the 
same  worthy  object. 

iMr.  Putnam  was  one  of  our  oldest  citizens,  and 
much  respected  for  his  great  mechanical  skill,  his 
strict  integrity  and  his  plesiaant,  unostentatious  man- 
ners. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  nearly 
seventy-eight  years  old;  he  had  been  a  resident  of 
Fitchburg  for  just  half  a  century,  and  lived  to  see 
the  machine  business  of  this  place  increase  from  the 
accommodations  of  the  twenty  by  thirty  room  that  he 
and  his  brother  hired  iu  1838,  in  the  "  Hurbank  Paper- 
Mil  I,''  to  its  present  enormous  proportions. 


I.ITHF.R   JULirS   BROWX. 

Luther  J.  Brown  \v.<is  born  in  the  town  of  Eden, 
Vermont,  on  December  31,  1827,  and  was  the  oldest 
of  a  lamily  of  four  children.  His  parents  were  Luther 
H.  and  Hersheba  (Shattuck)  Brown.  j 

His  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  di.strict 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  at  the  academy  in 
.lohnson,  Vt. ;  and  later  he  was  a  student  at  Appleton 
Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  He  was  fond  of  study 
and  fitted  for  college,  but  financial  reverses  obliged 
him  to  give  up  his  intention  of  obtaining  a  collegiate 
education. 

His  father  kept  a  dry -goods  and  grocery  store  in 
Eden,  and  for  a  time  the  young  man  was  engaged  in 
this  store,  where  he  gained  his  first  experience  in 
mercantile  business. 

In  Jlay,  1843,  his  mother  died,  and  in  June,  1845, 
the  family  removed  to  Manchester,  N.  H.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  interval  of  two  years  younir 
Brown  was  in  Hyde  Park,  in  the  employ  of  Noycs 
Brothers,  who  kept  a  large  country  store.  In  Man- 
chester he  worked  in  one  of  the  mills  and  was  also 
employed  part  of  the  time  in  a  hardware  store. 

In  1850,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  Mr.  Brown 
went  to  Boston  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  large  whole- 
sale anil  retail  dry-goods  house  of  Brett,  Ellis  &  Co., 
located  on  Federal  Street.  He  remained  in  their 
employ  several  years  and  acquired  a  thorough  and 
valuable  knowledge  of  the  business.  For  a  year  he 
had  charge  of  a  branch  store  of  the  firm  in  Natick. 

In  August,  1855,  Mr.  Brown  came  to  Fitchburg  to 
locate  permanently,  as  it  proved.  He  very  soon 
formed  a  copartnership  with  A.  B.  Sherman  in  the 
dry-goods  business,  and  the  firm,  whose  store  was  in 
the  building  ne.xt  below  the  present  Rollstone  Bank 
block,  enjoyed  a  flourishing  trade.     The  partnership 


lasted  about  three  years.  Daring  this  period  he  mar- 
ried, January  13, 1850,  Miss  Sarah  P.  Hardinu',  of  Eaut 
Metlway,  who,  by  her  tact,  courtesy  anil  ability,  con- 
tributed es.sentially  to  the  marked  success  which  ere 
long  crowned  her  husband's  mtrcaiUile  life  in  Fitch- 
burg. 

In  1800  Mr.  Brown  formed  a  partnership  with 
Charles  Kimball,  of  Haverhill.  Tlic  firm  of  Kimball 
&  Brow  n  occupied  a  store  located  on  the  spot  w  here 
now  stands  the  handsome  structure  known  far  and 
near  as  the  "  L.  J.  Brown  Block." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Brown  performetl  a 
feat  that  attracted  widespread  attention.  In  the  tall 
of  1800  there  was  a  sharp  and  s|>irited  contest  over 
the  Representative  to  Congress  from  this  ilistrict, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Hon.  (ioldsmith  F. 
Bailey,  of  Fitchburg,  over  Hon.  Eli  Thayer,  of  Wor- 
cester. Mr.  Brown  favored  Mr.  Thayer  and  entere<l 
into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Silas  Buggies,  a  druggist 
here,  who  favored  Mr.  Bailey,  that  the  one  favoring 
the  defeated  candidate  "should  wheel  in  a  barrow 
from  his  place  of  business  in  Fitchburg  to  the  hotel 
in  Leominster  a  well-known  gentleman  of  the  'colore<l 
persuasion,'  named  Ben.  Franklin."  Mr.  Brown's 
candidate  being  defeated,  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement,  he  began  his  arduous  task  at  one  o'clock 
Thursday  afternoon,  November  8.  1800.  Over  a 
thousand  people  were  present  to  see  him  start  and  the 
Leominster  Band  furnished  music.  Mr.  Brown  ac- 
complished the  journey  of  five  miles  in  two  hours  and 
a  quarter,  with  but  seven  rests,  which  was  doing 
pretty  well,  as  the  negro  weighed  one  hundred  and 
si.vty-five  pounds.  About  a  thousand  people  wi'l- 
comed  Jlr.  Brown  on  his  arrival  at  Leominster.  In 
the  evening  Mr.  Brown  gave  a  supper  to  some  twenty- 
five  of  his  friends.  The  fulfilment  of  this  novel  bet 
created  quite  a  sensation  at  the  time. 

In  1802  Mr.  Brown  bought  Mr.  Kimball's  interest 
in  the  firm,  and  in  April  of  that  year  commenced 
business  on  his  own  acccmnt,  having  his  wife  and  a 
boy  to  assist  him.  He  soon  built  up  a  large  traile, 
purchased  the  building  and  enlarged  it  at  five  difl'erent 
times.  In  1882  he  built  the  present  handsome  brown- 
stone  front. 

Mr.  Brown  began  with  dry-goods  and  cloak-mak- 
ing, but  dress-making  was  soon  adiled.  The  carpet 
department  was  established  in  1882  and  the  millinery 
parlor  the  year  following.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
over  fifty  people  were  employed  in  the  store. 

Mr.  Brown's  death,  September  20,  1884,  was  keenly 
felt  by  the  citizens  and  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  city. 
The  sincere  grief  of  the  community  was  evince*!  by 
the  profusion  of  mourning  emblems  visible  on  every 
side. 

Private  funeral  services  were  helil  at  the  family 
residence  on  Blossom  Street  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
October  1st.  Later  in  the  day  public  services  were 
held  in  Christ  Church  (Episcopal),  under  the  direc- 
tion  of   Jerusalem   Commandery,   K.  T.,  and   King 
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David  Encampment,  1. 0.0.  F.  Thousands  of  people 
passed  through  the  church  to  look  for  the  last  time 
on  the  face  of  the  dead  merchant.  The  iioral  offer- 
ings of  friends,  employes  and  organizations  were  pro- 
fuse and  elegant. 

All  the  places  of  business  throughout  the  city  were 
closed  for  the  day  at  noon  out  of  respect  for  the  de- 
ceased. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  thorough  business  man.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  large  establishment  here  he  had,  for  three 
years,  a  branch  store  at  Shelburne  Falls.  His  promi- 
nence was,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
special  line  of  trade.  He  held  many  positions  of  trust 
and  honor.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Wachusett 
National  Bank  from  its  organization  in  1875 ;  vice- 
president  of  the  Worcester  North  Savings  Institution, 
and  trustee  since  its  incorporation  ;  president  of  the 
Wachusett  Electric  Light  Company  from  its  organiza- 
tion, and  the  first  president  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home. 
He  represented  Fitchburg  in  the  Legislature  in  1878- 
79.  He  was  a  prominent  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow,  and 
a  vestryman  of  Christ  Church. 

Mr.  Brown's  social  qualities  gained  him  many  warm 
personal  friends;  he  was  of  a  benevolent  disposition, 
and  always  ready  to  aid  any  worthy  object.  The 
hall  in  his  block  was  freely  opened  for  all  meetings — 
political,  religious  or  temperance^and  for  several 
years  he  furnished  the  hall,  warmed  and  lighted, 
for  meetings  of  the  Railroad  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, 

He  was  active  in  whatever  tended  to  promote  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Fitchburg,  and  it  is  safe  to 
Bay  that  the  death  of  no  other  citizen  could  have  pro- 
duced a  profounder  sensation  or  more  sincere  sorrow 
than  did  that  of  Mr.  Brown. 


CHARLES    BURLEIGH, 

Mr.  Burleigh  was  born  in  Watorville,  Me.,  August 
30,  1824,  and  was  one  of  a  large  family. 

He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
early  showed  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits. When  a  boy,  he  entered  the  shop  of  Mr. 
William  Brown,  a  blacksmith  of  the  town,  where  he 
was  employed  in  ironing  carriages  and  doing  similar 
work,  displaying  great  aptness  and  ingenuity. 

He  worked  here  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
when,  from  a  youthful  love  of  adventure,  and  desire 
to  look  abroad,  he  left  home  for  a  whaling  voyage  of 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  visited  all  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  voyage  he  went  to 
East  Boston,  where,  for  several  years,  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  Otis  Tufts, 

In  1850  he  married,  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year  came  to  Fitchburg,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  28,  1883. 

Immediately  after  arriving  in  Fitchburg  he  entered 
the  employ  of  J.  &  S.  W.  Putnam  &  Co.,  and  soon 


became  a  member  of  the  firm ;  and  when  the  Putnam 
Machine  Company  was  organized,  four  years  later,  he 
became  one  of  the  stockholders,  and  continued  to  be 
largely  interested  in  the  company  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  For  more  thfln  twenty  years  he  was  a  direc- 
tor in  the  company. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1869  he  was  one  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  Putnam  Machine  Company, 
but  his  other  important  business  interests  outside  the 
works  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  position. 

About  1865  Mr.  Burleigh,  appreciating  the  difiicul- 
ties  that  were  being  encountered  in  the  effort  to  com- 
plete the  Hoosaic  Tunnel  by  the  use  of  hand-drills, 
applied  himself  to  the  arduous  ta^k  of  perfecting  a 
power-drill,  former  efforts  in  this  direction  having 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  result  was  the  Bur- 
leigh Rock-drill  and  Air-compressor,  and  to  these  two 
machines  the  successful  completion  of  this  great  work 
may  unquestionably  be  ascribed. 

In  1867  Mr.  Burleigh  founded  the  Burleigh  Rock- 
drill  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  to  manu- 
facture these  machines  and  place  them  on  the  market; 
since  then  they  have  found  a  ready  sale  in  nearly  all 
portions  of  the  world,  and  have  made  a  most  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  machinery  interests  of  Fitchburg. 
These  machines  have  since  been  used  for  the  success- 
ful completion  of  various  difficult  engineering  feats, 
and  their  advent  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  mines.  In  connection  with  these 
two  important  inventions  Mr.  Burleigh's  name  has 
become  widely  known. 

Mr.  Burleigh  made  many  valuable  inventions,  and 
various  improvements  in  other  departments  of  me- 
chanics, and  secured  a  large  number  of  patents. 

Later  in  life  he  became  interested  in  railroads,  and 
was  a  director  of  the  Boston,  Clinton,  Fitchburg  and 
New  Bedford  Railroad  for  several  years  previous  to  its 
consolidation  with  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  and  after 
the  disasters  of  1877  he  rendered  signal  service  in 
saving  the  common  stock  from  wreck,  and  in  placing 
the  preferred  stock  on  a  basis  which  secured  to  the 
creditors  who  accepted  it  more  than  the  full  amount 
of  their  claims. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  New  York 
and  Boston  Inland  Railroad. 

His  large  business  interests  caused  him  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  banking  organizations  in  town, 
and  he  was  a  director  of  the  Wachusett  National  Bank 
from  its  organization. 

Charles  Burleigh  was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
a  self-made  man.  He  possessed  an  acute,  well-fur- 
nighed  mind,  and  had  acquired  a  large  fund  of  infor- 
mation on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  especially  those 
connected  with  mechanical  and  mining  industries. 
The  position  he  achieved  in  the  various  spheres  of 
usefulness  was  not  the  result  of  accident  or  chance, 
but  the  legitimate  fruit  of  a  life  of  hard  work,  patient 
industry  and  untiring  perseverance. 

It  may  justly  be  said  of  him  that  he  did  not  trifle 
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with  the  work  be  had  in  hand,  but  entered  upon  his 
every-day  life  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  struggle, 
and  he  fought  liard  and  long  for  success,  always  using 
unimpeucbablc  methods  to  attain  the  desired  end. 


KODXEY    WALLACE. 

Rodney  Wallace  was  born  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H., 
December  21,   1823,  the  son  of  David  and  Ko.xanna  I 
Wallace.     At  the  age  of  twelve  he  left  his  home  to 
work  for  a  fanner  for  the  sum  of  forty  dollars  for  the 
first  year,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  .>ichool  tight  | 
weeks  in  the  winter.     At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  [ 
driving  freight   teams   from   various   places   in  New  j 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  Boston,  and  in   1843,  at  j 
the   age   of  twenty,   he   entered   the   employ  of  Dr.  j 
Stephen    Jewett,  of    Rindge,   N.    H.,  and  traveled 
through  five  of  the  New  England  States  selling  Jew-  ( 
ett's  medicines,  then  well-known  and  celebrated.     He 
remained   here  until  1853,  when  he  came  to  Fitch- 
burg  and  formed  a  copartnership  with  Stephen  Shep- 
ley,  known  as  Shepley  &  Wallace.     The  firm  were 
wholesale   dealers   in  books,   stationery,    paper   and 
cotton  waste,  and  continued  under  that  name  ami  the 
name  of  R.  Wallace  &  Co.  until  July  1,  18<)5.  On  this 
day  the  firm  was  dissolved  and  the  business  divided, 
Mr.   Wallace   taking  the   cotton  waste   department, 
which  he  still  carries  on. 

The  business  has  grown,  and  now  he  handles 
about  one-fjuarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
waste  a  year. 

December   31,   18G4,   Stephen   Shepley,    Benjamin 
Snow  and  Rodney  Wallace  bought  the   Lyon    Paper- 
Mill  and   Kimball  Scythe-Shops,  at  West  Fitchburg, 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  paper  under  the  name  : 
of  the  West  Fitchburg  Paper  Company,  which  name  , 
has  been  retained  to  the  present  time.     Mr.  Wallace  ! 
purchased  the  interest  of  his  partners,  and  in  Janu- 
ary,  18G;i,   became   sole   proprietor  of  the  property. 
Since  becoming  sole  owner  he  has  added  largely  to 
the  original  plant,  erected   many   dwellings,  a  depot 
and  two  new  mills,  complete  with  all  the  most  mod- 
ern  improvements,  and  now  produces    thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  paper  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Since  18G4  he  has  been  president  and  director  of 
the  Fitchburg  G:is  Company;  a  director  of  the  Put- 
nam Machine  Company  since  the  same  year;  a  di- 
rector of  the  Fitchburg  National  Bank  since  1806  ; 
a  partner  in  the  Fitchburg  Woolen-Mill  Company 
since  1877 ;  and  a  trustee  of  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, since  1878.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Fitch- 
burg Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  ;  a  trustee  of 
the  Fitchburg  Savings  Bank ;  a  director  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad  Company ;  a  director  of  the 
Springfield  Trust  Company  ;  and  a  large  stockholder 
in  the  Parkhill  Manufacturing  Company.  Besides 
these  he  has  had  the  settlement  of  several  large  and 
important  estates. 

For  politics  Mr.  Wallace   has  had  but  little  ambi- 


tion. He  was  selectman  of  the  town  during  the 
years  1864,  '«,•,  and  "67. 

He  wjis  representative  to  the  Cieneral  Court  in 
1873,  and  was  unanimously  renominated  the  next 
year,  but  dedineil  a  re-election  on  account  of  ill 
health.  He  served  as  councilor  throughout  the  en- 
tire administration  of  Governor  Long,  during  the 
years  1880,  '81  and  '82,  and  in  188S  wast  elected  to 
represent  the  Eleventh  District  in  Congios. 

July  1,  188.J,  was  dedicated  the  Wallace  Library 
and  Art  Building.  This  building  was  erected  by  .Mr. 
Wallace,  at  an  expense  of  eighty-four  tliou.'Utnd  dol- 
lars, and  presented  by  him  to  the  city  of  Fitchburg 
free  from  all  conditions  except  that  "  it  should  be 
under  the  care  and  management  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Public  Library  fur  the  time  being, 
and  to  be  used  for  a  Free  i'ulilic  Library,  Ueading- 
Ilooms  and  Art  Gallery,  and  for  no  other  purpose." 
The  building  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  is  a  continuous  source  of 
profit  and  pleasure  to  all  clas'ses  of  citizens. 

Mr.  Wallace  married,  December  1,  18.j3,  .Sophia 
Ingalls,  daughter  of  Thomas  IngalU,  of  liindge, 
N.  H.  She  died  June  20,  1871,  leaving  two  sons — 
Herbert  I.  and  George  R.  Wallace.  They  are  luwo- 
ciated  with  their  father  in  the  management  of  his 
business.  December  28,  1S76,  Mr.  Wallace  married 
Mrs.  Sophia  F.  Bailey,  of  Woodstock,  Vt. 


GEOKOE  JEWETT,  M.D. 

George  Jewett,  M.D.,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  was 
born  in  Rindge,  N.  H.,  April  28,  182.').  The  ances- 
tors of  the  Jewett  family,  the  brothers  Maximilian 
and  Joseph  Jewett,  came  to  this  country  in  1G3.S  from 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England,  with  about  sixty  other 
families,  who  settled  the  town  of  Rowley,  Mass.  The 
descendants  of  these  bmthers,  under  various  forms 
of  the  name,  are  found  in  nearly  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union.  The  Rindge  branch  of  the 
family  has  been  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
town  from  ita  settlement.  Many  of  tlie  family 
throughout  New  England,  including  several  near 
relatives  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  have  chosen 
the  medical  profession.  His  father,  Thomas  Jewett, 
M.D  ,  was  for  many  years  a  highly-eslcemed  practi- 
tioner in  Rindge. 

George  Jewett  received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town,  at  the  .Vppleton  Academy, 
New  Ipswich,  and  at  the  academy  at  Hancock,  N.  H. 
Being  led  both  by  natural  preference  and  paternal 
e.xample  to  select  the  medical  profession  su  his  future 
field  of  uselulness,  he  matriculated  at  the  Vermont 
Medical  College  in  Woodstock.  Vt.,  in  1845.  There 
he  attended  two  courses  of  lectures.  Thence  he  re- 
paired to  the  Berkshire  Medical  School,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1847.  Subsequently  he  attended 
another  course  at  Harvard  .Medical  College,  in  which 
he  had  the  privileges  of  hospital  proctice,  under  the 
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tuition  of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  of 
Boston. 

Dr.  Jewett  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1847,  at  Balchvins- 
ville,  Mass.,  where  he  resided  till  the  summer  of  1853, 
when  he  removed  to  Gardner  and  practiced  success- 
fully in  that  town  for  about  five  years. 

In  1858  he  sought  and  found  a  wider  field  for 
energy  and  skill  in  Fitchburg,  where  he  now  resides. 
During  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  January, 
1862,  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Tenth  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  in  General  McClel- 
lan's  army  through  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the 
Peninsula.  During  the  summer,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chickahominy,  sickness  prevailed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  at  one  time  he  was  the  only  commissioned 
medical  oflicer  on  duty  in  his  brigade.  At  the  battle 
of  Yorktown  he  received  an  order  to  take  charge  of 
a  hundred  wagons,  to  collect  and  carry  to  Yorktown 
all  the  sick  and  wounded  left  behind  on  the  advance 
of  the  army.  In  this  trying  and  arduous  service  he 
removed  the  sick  from  the  camp  to  the  wagons,  some- 
times only  with  the  help  of  a  female  nurse,  being 
obliged  to  carry  them  on  his  back.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  hospital  train  at  Yorktown, he  was  detailed  for 
hospital  duty.  Soon  after  he  was  ordered  in  charge 
of  hospital  steamer  "Arrowsmith."  In  this  position 
his  duty  brought  him  much  into  the  company  of 
medical  officers  of  the  Navy.  He  earned  the 
wounded  and  sick  from  various  camps  on  the  Pa- 
munky  and  James  Elvers  to  Annapolis,  Baltimore 
and  other  sanitaria.  He  was  ordered  to  join  his  reg- 
iment at  the  commencement  of  the  "  seven  days' 
fight"  in  front  of  Richmond,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill  volunteered,  with  two  other  medical 
officers,  to  remain  behind  as  prisoners  of  war  in  care 
of  the  wounded.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Jewett  was 
selected  to  surrender  the  medical  stores  and  supplies 
which  were  left  by  our  retreating  army,  and  also  the 
wounded  soldiers  and  medical  officers  in  charge,  to 
General  A.  P.  Hill,  of  the  Confederate  Army,  by 
whom  they  were  paroled. 

After  a  great  variety  of  service  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  he  was  promoted  by  Governor  Andrew,  and 
commissioned  surgeon  and  major  of  the  Fifty-first 
Massachusettts  Volunteers,  General  A.  B.  R.  Sprague, 
of  Worcester,  commanding,  and  ordered  to  the  De- 
partment of  North  Carolina.  After  some  months  of 
service  in  camp  he  was  ordered  to  duty  as  post-sur- 
geon at  Morehead  City,  on  the  coast.  After  a  short 
service  at  this  point  he  joined  his  regiment,  which 
was  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry,  there  to  unite  with 
the  army  of  General  Meade,  after  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg. At  this  period  m.atters  began  to  assume  a 
threatening  attitude  in  Ntw  York  City,  where  his 
regiment  was  ordered  for  service,  camping  at  Castle 
Garden.  He  was  honorably  discharged  with  the 
regiment  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment. 


July  27, 1863,  having  been  in  constant  active  service, 
in  places  of  danger  from  disease  or  battle,  during  the 
whole  period. 

On  his  return  from  military  service  he  resumed 
practice  at  Fitchburg,  and  continued  therein  until 
the  latter  part  of  1867.  He  then  made  an  ex- 
tensive tour,  covering  portions  of  Europe,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Turkey,  etc.,  spending  considerable  time  in 
European  hospitals,  and  returned  home  in  1868,  with 
enlarged  professional  knowledge,  powers  strength- 
ened and  disciplined  by  unwonted  contact  with  men 
and  things,  and  complete  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
suffering  humanity. 

Dr.  Jewett  ranks  with  the  leaders  of  the  medical 
fraternity  in  Worcester  County,  and  has  acquired  an 
enviable  surgical  reputation.  Zealous  and  diligenf 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  science  and  art  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  be  has  frequently  contributed  to  the  en- 
richment of  medical  literature. 

Among  his  writings  are  a  paper  on  "Surgical  Injuries 
of  the  Head,"  that  was  read  before  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1877  ;  and 
also  an  article  ou  "The  Use  of  the  Aspirator  in  the 
Bladder,"  describing  an  original  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  in  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  known  in 
that  section  of  the  State.  It  was  published  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dr.  Jewett  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  and  also  of  Worcester  North  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society,  and  has  been  honored  in  many 
ways  by  his  associates  in  the  medical  profession  ;  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  latter  society,  and, 
during  the  years  of  1877  and  1878,  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  office  honorably  and  well.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  councilor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  and,  in  May,  1888,  became  vice- 
president  of  the  same. 

He  was  called  to  the  management  of  the  Hospital 
Cottages  at  Templeton  in  June,  1886,  and,  as  the 
president  of  this  institution,  has  been  untiring  in  his 
efforts,  and  under  his  able  administration  of  its 
affairs,  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  this  institution 
has  been  nearly  doubled. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  United 
States  examining  surgeon  for  pensions,  which  office  he 
still  holds.  He  held  for  three  years  a  commission  as  sur- 
geon and  major  of  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Infantry, 
resigning  in  1872.  He  has  also  been  much  interested 
in  agriculture,  especially  in  the  department  of  horti- 
culture, and  W.1S  president  of  the  Worcester  North 
Agricultural  Society  during  the  years  1878  and  1879. 
In  September,  1874,  he  was  appointed  physician  of 
the  county  jail  at  Fitchburg,  which  position  he  now 
fills. 

Dr.  Jewett  has  also  taken  much  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education.  From  1869  to  1876  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  School  Committee,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Scientific 
Department  of  the  High  School. 
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In  1848,  November  15th,  he  was  married  to  Mary 

E.  Sunders,  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  She  died  in  June, 
18C7,  luid  December  17,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Brooks,  of  Koxbury,  Mass.  Four  children  of  the  first 
marriajie,  havinjr  died  in  early  childhood,  sleep  with 
their  mother  on  Laurel  Hill.  One  son,  Walter 
Kendall,  born  October  12,  18G9,  is  now  in  the 
sophomore  class  at  Brown  University. 


C'HAKl.ES    H.   BROWX.' 

The  leading  industries  of  Fitchburg  have  had  their 
origin  in  mudest  and  unpretentious  beginnings.  The 
pioneers  builded  better  than  they  knew.  In  all  in- 
stances the  foundations  were  laid  in  toil,  and  sus- 
tained by  self-accumulated  capital.  The  unequal 
growth  of  the  structures  hius  been  measured  by  the 
genius  and  the  courage  of  a  generation  of  whom  few 
remain.  The  founders  were  men  of  enterprise,  who 
displayed  a  sagacity  that  met  the  present  and  antici- 
pated the  future.  They  have  builded  a  city  and 
given  an  individuality  to  its  business  intere.sts. 
Others  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  may  follow 
in  the  beaten  track,  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  indus- 
try and  sagacity  ;  but  i'vw  can  wear  the  laurels  of  the 
pioneer  or  share  the  honors  of  the  founilers  of  our 
prosperous  city.  Younger  than  many,  yet  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  earlier  and  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
who  has  founded  an  important  industry,  and  whose 
enterprise  has  contributed  to  the  material  intere.sts  of 
the  city. 

Charles  H.  Brown,  son  of  Charles  and  Xancy 
(Hall)  Brown,  was  born  in  Mendon,  March  9,  1820. 
The  south  part  of  Mendon,  including  his  native  vil- 
lage, now  constitutes  the  thrifty  town  of  Blackstone, 
in  the  extreme  southeast  part  of  Worcester  County. 
During  his  childhood  and  youth  his  parents  resided 
in  Mendon,  in  Leyden,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
Burrillville,  R.  I.  The  circumstances  of  his  youth 
did  not  permit  him  to  pursue  an  advanced  course  of 
study;  yet  he  enjoyed  and  fully  improved  the  ordi- 
nary school  privileges  common  to  the  youth  of  his 
time.  If  he  was  denied  many  opportunities  his  early 
ambition  craved,  he  was  trained  in  habits  of  indus- 
try, and  was  taught  the  rigorous  lessons  of  self-reli- 
ance. At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  sought  and  obtained 
employment  in  a  machine  shop  near  Greenville,  R.  I. 
Subsequently  he  was  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  variety  of  machinery  in  Blackstone,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Newton,  Whitinsville  and  in  Northford  and 
Waterbury,  Conn.  In  this  initial  work  of  his  life  he 
acquired  skill  and  developed  a  native  ability  which 
have  given  him  a  foremost  rank  among  the  practical 
machinists  of  his  time. 

In  1841)  Mr.  Brown  removed  to  Boston  and  after  a 
brief  connection  with  Otis  Tufts  he    removed    to 
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Fitchburg  in  1849.  Here  the  mission  of  bis  life  in- 
vited hira  to  renewed  effort  and  enlarged  opportuni- 
ties. The  discipline  and  preparation  of  early  toil 
were  quickly  rewarded  by  the  early  achievements  of 
a  successful  career. 

At  this  time  he  purchased  of  John  and  Salmon  W. 
Putnam  one-third  interest  of  an  established  business 
in  repairing  and  manufacturing  machinery.  For 
several  years  the  firm  was  known  as  J.  iV  .S.  W. 
Putnam  &  Co.,  and  witi  highly  successful.  Having 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  steam-engine 
while  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Tufts,  a  celebrated  buibler 
at  that  time,  .Mr.  Brown  early  clirecle<l  his  attention 
to  this  line  of  manufacture.  In  IK-V)  the  first  steam- 
engine  built  in  Fitchburg  was  constructed  after  his 
designs  and  under  his  supervision.  In  IS-'iO  a  work- 
ing model,  with  substantial  improvements,  was  made 
and  patented  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Charles  Burleigh. 
The  patent  was  assigned  to  the  firm  and  it  hif  been 
long  and  favorably  known  a.<  the  "  Putnam  Engine." 
Mr.  Browu  continued  in  the  management  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  business  of  the  firm  until  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  retire,  for  a  season,  from 
active  pursuits. 

In  18.")9  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Putnam  Macliine 
Company,  which  had  been  incorporated  the  |)reviiius 
year,  and  four  years  later  he  commence*!  busine^  in 
Newton  Lane.  In  ISiiti  he  sought  enlarge!  facilities 
in  the  block  on  Main  Street,  now  occupied  by  the 
Fitchburg  Machine  Works.  In  1H71  Mr.  Brown  per- 
fected and  invente<l  "  The  Brown  Automatic  Cut-Off 
Engine.''  This  invention  has  won  success.  To  this 
time  its  reputation  has  been  increased  and  its  demand 
has  been  enlarged.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Brown's  suc- 
cessful business  career  is  discovered  in  the  unremitted 
care  bestowed  upon  the  minutest  detail  of  tlie  manu- 
facture. In  all  his  work  everything  conforms  to  his 
exacting  taste  for  a  finely-finished  surface  and  a 
comely  outline  of  form  and  proportion.  In  1.S73  en- 
larged facilities  were  again  demamled  and  a  spacious 
building  lot  on  the  opposite  side  of  Main  and  corner 
of  Willow  Street  was  purcha.«ed.  and  the  present  sub- 
stantial block  was  erected  and  fully  occupied  in 
1876. 

Two  sons  have  been  admitted  to  an  interest  in  the 
business,  and  the  present  firm  of  C.  H.  Brown  <t  Co, 
includes  Charles  H.  Brown,  Sr.,  Charles  H.  Brown, 
Jr.,  and  Frank  E.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  man  of  positive  traits  of  character. 
He  is  zealous  and  independent.  His  i)erception  is 
quick  and  accurate,  his  judgment  is  sound  and  his  in- 
telligence is  clear  and  comprehensive.  His  opinions 
are  well-matured,  and  are  always  exprc^ofl  with  con- 
ciseness and  precision.  Mr.  Brown  hss  no  ambition 
for  political  preferment,  yet  he  h.is  manifeste<l  a  com- 
mendable interest  in  public  and  in  municipal  affairs. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  two  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  incorporation  of  the  city, 
and  for  many  years  he  has  been  the  efficient  chairman 
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of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners.    He  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Rollstone  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Brown  married,  May  24, 1847,  Miss  Emeline  J. 
Hubbard,  daugliter  of  Harvey  Hubbard,  of  Berlin, 
Conn.  They  have  four  sons,  two  of  whom  are  in 
business,  as  stated  ;  John  F.  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Law  School  and  has  recently  been  admitted  to  the 
bar ;  and  William  A.  is  now  a  student  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. 

JABEZ  FISHER,   M.D. 

Jabez  Fisher,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.,  April  30,  1824,  where  he  received  only  the 
education  afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  the  time. 
Engaging  in  his  youth  in  mechanical  pursuits,  he 
found  his  development  limited  thereby,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. In  1850  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
Harvard  College,  and  began  practice  in  his  native 
town.  In  May,  1851,  he  removed  to  Fitchburg,  and 
continued  practice  there  until  the  autumn  of  1855. 
In  the  mean  time  his  early  love  of  horticulture  and 
especially  the  charms  of  fruit-growing  so  urged  him 
forward  that  he  bought  the  farm  on  which  his  life 
since  1856  has  been  spent.  His  fellow-citizens,  appre- 
ciating his  abilities,  designated  him  as  a  candidate  of 
the  new  American  movement,  and  he  was  chosen  in 
the  election  of  1854  as  one  of  the  five  Senators  from 
Worcester  County.  At  the  election  of  the  following 
year  he  was  again  returned,  this  time  by  the  Repub- 
lican party.  The  demands  upon  his  time  by  legisla- 
tive service,  together  with  his  increasing  interest  in 
rural  pursuits,  determined  him  to  give  up  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  he  removed  to  his  farm  in  the 
autumn  of  1856. 

Giving  his  whole  time  and  energies  at  once  to  his 
business,  he  soon  became  noted,  and  an  authority  in 
his  specialty.  After  serving  two  years  as  secretary 
he  was  twice  chosen  as  president  of  the  Worcester 
North  Agricultural  Society,  and  as  a  delegate  of  the 
society  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  he 
served  two  terms  of  three  years  each.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  that  board,  and  afterward,  be  was  often  called 
upon  as  a  lecturer  before  farmers'  clubs  and  people 
interested  in  fruit-growing.  In  1869  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  market  gardening  before  the 
students  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
and  again  in  1870. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  the  Concord  grape,  and,  by  his  successful  manage- 
ment, demonstrated  its  value,  and  wiis  largely  instru- 
mental in  extending  its  cultivation  in  his  region.  He 
was  never  satisfied  with  any  short  of  the  best  results; 
hence  his  products  were  always  in  demand  at  the 
highest  prices,  and  were,  in  consequence,  widely 
known.  He  has  often  said  that  if  there  were  any 
profit  in  his  or  any  other  business — tspecially  that 
which  dealt  in  the  luxuries  of  life — it  must  be  found 
in  furnishing  the  best.     Any  one  could  produce  medi- 


ocrity, but  only  skill  and  care  could  approach  per- 
fection. He  had  no  secrets  in  his  operations.  Any- 
thing that  he  had  discovered  or  become  possessed  of 
was  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  chose  to  inquire. 
He  gave  an  address  on  grape  culture  before  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  at  its  country  meeting  at  Fitchburg  in 
1874,  alsoone  on  injurious  insects  at  Hingham  in  1878. 
He  was  an  early  investigator  and  an  advocate  of  what 
is  now  denominated  commercial  fertilization.  Read- 
ing with  avidity  the  first  publications  of  the  great 
Baron  Liebig  and  others  upon  this  subject,  and 
through  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  to  which  he  de- 
voted much  attention  in  connection  with  thestudy  of 
medicine,  he  was  able  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  de- 
velopments of  the  time. 

His  home,  which  he  calls  "  Pomoland,''  or  Pomo- 
na's Land,  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevation  at 
the  base  of  Pearl  Hill,  surrounded  by  higher  land, 
except  a  picturesque  valley  reaching  out  southeasterly, 
and  lying  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  from  Fitch- 
burg Centre.  The  whole  place  is  a  type  of  the  man 
who  made  it  what  it  is,  and  will  well  repay  any  one 
the  trouble  of  a  visit. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Fisher's  devotion  to  his  home 
and  pursuits,  he  has  found  time  to  serve  his  townsmen 
in  various  capacities  in  addition  to  his  legislative  ex- 
perience. He  has  been  upon  the  School  Committee, 
was  one  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  Public 
Library,  was  several  times  a  selectman  and  once  chair- 
man of  the  board.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  while  the  origiual  works  were 
being  constructed,  and  served  for  several  years  after- 
ward. He  has  been  president  of  the  Fitchburg  Co- 
operative Bank  from  its  organization  in  1877,  giving 
to  it  much  thought,  and  no  small  portion  of  its  suc- 
cess is  to  be  attributed  to  his  oversight. 

In  politics  he  was  originally  a  Liberty  party  man, 
then  a  Free-Soiler,  next  an  American,  then  a  Repub- 
lican, and  when  the  Republicans  halted  on  the  tem- 
perance question,  a  Prohibitionist.  He  says  that  ho 
has  been  a  Woman  Suffragist  since  his  acquaintance 
with  his  mother.  He  hates  shams  under  any  and  all 
circumstances,  and  his  sympathies  are  ever  with  the 
weak  and  oppressed. 

Music  has  been  quite  a  source  of  recreation,  he 
having  played  the  organ  in  church  some  thirty  years. 
He  trained  the  Fitchburg  contingent  in  preparation 
for  the  great  Boston  Peace  Jubilee  of  1872  to  very 
good  acceptance,  and  also  directed  the  same  chorus 
for  a  number  of  concerts  at  home. 

He  has  always  been  much  interested  in  meteor- 
ology, and  has  kept  a  continuous  record  since  Jan- 
uary, 1857,  which  possesses  much  value,  and  is  often 
consulted. 

Jabez  Fisher  married  Roxanna  Betton  October  8, 
1845,  from  which  union  two  children  survive,  viz.  : 
Mary  L.,  born  November  14,  1846,  who  married 
James  A.  Morton  .Tanuary  1,  1874;  and  Jabez  F., 
born    August   30,  1850,  who   married   Clara  A.  Ber- 
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riard  August  20, 1879.     A  second   marriage  was  con- 

Miiimated,  February  12,  1860,  with  Lucy  B.  Hosiner. 

i  11  relifriuus  belief  he  is  a  Uiiiversiilist.     His  years 

I  ciwily,  aiKJ  lie  serenely  awaits  the   time  when  his 

I      opportunities  will  be  enlarjreil  ami  his  cumpreheusiou 
clearer. 


EI.I   OUl.LEY." 

Kli  Culley,  a  son  of  Edward  C.  and  Eliza  (Mayall) 
(  ulley,  was  born  near  Bath,  Enfrland,  February  4, 
1^40.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  came  lo  this 
country,  and  found  eiiiploynient  in  a  tile  manufactory 
in  the  city  of  Lowell.  Subsequently  he  removed  to 
I  Boston,  and  while  residing  there  he  enlisted  in  the 
I  Forty-third  Rejiiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  a 
nine  months'  regiment,  and  a  military  organization 
of  good  repute,  lie  was  mustered  out  with  the  regi- 
ment at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service,  in  the 
autumn  of  1803. 

Recovering  from  the  debilitating  effect  of  a  ma- 
larial fever,  which  was  contracted  in  the  service,  Mr. 
Culley  removed  to  Weymouth,  and  there  manufac- 
tured tiles  on  his  own  account.  In  l-StJS  he  removed 
the  business  to  Fitchburg,  and  from  that  time  he  has 
been  an  honored  resident  of  this  city.  His  industry 
and  close  application  to  business  have  been  rewarded, 
and  among  his  fellow-men  he  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem. 

The  partiality  of  his  fellow-citizens  has  found  fre- 
quent and  repeated  expression  in  his  election  to 
j)Ositions  of  honor  and  responsibility.  In  1875  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  and  w.as 
president  of  the  body.  In  1877  and  '78  he  w,as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  each  year  he 
was  assigned  to  important  positions  on  the  standing 
committees. 

.\t  the  city  election  in  December,  1879,  after  an 
animated  contest,  Jlr.  Culley  was  elected  mayor,  and 
was  re-elected  the  following  year.  Succeeding  these 
years  of  service,  his  friends  did  not  sutler  him  to  long 
remain  among  the  retired  executive  officers  of  the 
city. 

Again  he  was  elected  mayor  for  the  year  1888,  and 
has  been  chosen  for  the  fourth  time  and  for  the  year 
1889.  No  other  citizen  of  Fitchburg  has  been  called 
to  the  executive  chair  an  equal  number  of  times, 
and  no  other  has  filled  all  the  positions  here  named. 
In  ISSO  Mr.  C'uiley  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

If  briefly  narrated,  the  public  service  of  Mr.  Culley 
has  been  efficient  and-  honorable.  The  elements  of 
his  successful  career  are  found  in  his  sincerity,  the 
unequivocal  expression  of  his  convictions  and  in  his 
direct  methods  of  speech  and  conduct.  In  public 
atlairs  and  in  busine-ss  he  has  been  industrious,  and  a 
life  of  toil  and  honest  eflbrt  has  been  rewarded  with 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-men.     His 


success  has  been  earned.     Alone  in   the  world   at 

fifteen  years  of  age,  his  only  capital  was  counige  and 
a  willingness  to  work.  Anion;;  a  nation  of  Htrnn^rera 
he  found  in  our  American  institutions  and  our  New- 
England  customs  a  welcome  <lenicd  to  the  foreigner 
in  every  other  land.  Young  Culley  appreciated  the 
conditions,  and  from  that  hour,  in  every  thought, 
aspiration  and  purpose,  he  was  as  thoroughly  an 
American  as  any  native  b4)rn.  Mr.  Culley  is  pre- 
eminently one  of  the  products  of  a  benign  ami  liberal 
government  and  the  type  of  a  successful  career,  tho 
counterpart  of  which  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The 
poor  boy,  unaide<l  by  friends  and  the  supporting  in- 
fluences of  wealth,  seldom  succeeds  in  any  other 
country,  and  only  in  America  does  the  invitation  to 
industry,  morality  and  good  citizenship  extend  lo 
the  ambitious  youth  of  every  land. 

In  characteristic.-*  Mr.  Culley  is  free  from  ostentation 
and  is  frank  and  direct  in  his  methods.  His  impulses 
are  quick  and  generous,  his  sympathies  are  universal, 
and  his  atfectiona  are  tender  and  loyal.  While  toler- 
ant of  the  opinion  and  liberal  in  his  estimate  of  other 
men,  he  adheres  closely  to  his  own  conclusions,  and 
in  his  administration  of  public  affairs  he  has  been 
conservative  and  safe.  Unconscioui-ly  these  outlines 
present  many  traits  and  elements  of  a  model  citizen, 
and  in  his  success  is  found  an  incentive  to  an  honest 
pur|)08e,  to  loyalty  to  friends  and  to  country,  and  lo 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  public  trusts. 

In  his  ilomestic  relations  Mr.  Culley  has  been  fortu- 
nate and  happy.  He  married,  October  O,  lHt)2,  .Martha 
A.  Redman.  They  have  six  children — three  sons  and 
three  daughters — aged  from  twelve  lo  twenty-four 
years. 

Mr.  Culley  became  connected  with  the  Masons  in 
1861),  and  with  the  Odd  Fellows  in  18(i2,  and  has  been 
a  jirominent  member  of  both  fraternities.  In  bolh 
organizations  he  has  been  honored  with  the  post  of 
District  Deputy  Grand  Master. 


■  By  Ecra  S.  Staarus. 


SYI.VASrS  SAWYER. 

Svlvanus  Sawyer,  an  eminent  inventor  and  mechan- 
ical engineer,  was  born  in  Templeton,  Ma-isachiisett.", 
April  1."),  1822.  The  family  is  of  Saxon  ancestry,  who 
came  to  England  with  William  the  Contpieror.  The 
name,  it  is  claimed,  is  derived  from  the  invention  and 
introduction  of  mills  to  saw  by  power,  and  in  America 
the  name  of  Sawyer  ha-s  been  as.sociated  with  mills 
and  a  variety  of  manufactures  in  every  generation. 
The  emigrant  ancestor,  Thomas  Sawyer,  settled  in 
Charlestown  (now  Sonierville)and  removed  to  Lanc-a— 
ter  about  U>.50.  He  married  Mary  Prescott  and  died 
17i)r).  His  son,  Thomas  Sawyer,  .Ir.,  born  1(;48,  lived 
in  Lancaster,  where  he  died  173t;.  In  Uo.")  Thomas 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  and  his  son  Elias  were  captured  by  the 
Indians  and  taken  to  Canada.  The  mechanical  genius 
..f  the  family  secured  the  freedom  of  the  captives. 
Here  the  elder  Sawj'er  observe<l,  on  the  river  where 
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they  were  confined,  fine  seats  for  mills,  and  pmposed 
to  the  French  Governor  that  he  would  build  a  mill  on 
condition  the  captives  were  released.  This  arrange- 
ment was  consummated  and  the  Sawyers  returned  to 
Lancaster.  Elias  Sawyer,  a  descendant  of  the  genera- 
tions named,  removed  to  Templeton,  where,  following 
the  proclivities  of  his  family  for  mechanical  pursuits, 
he  built  one  of  the  early  mills  of  the  town.  His  son, 
John  Sawyer,  the  father  of  Sylvanus,  was  a  farmer 
and  a  lumber  dealer,  but  also  owned  and  conducted  a 
mill.  He  was  a  natural  mechanic,  doing  his  own  car- 
pentering, coopering  and  stone  work,  and  later  hesup- 
plemented  his  facilities  for  miscellaneous  work  with 
a  lathe  and  a  forge.  Tn  the  midst  of  such  influences 
and  surroundings  Sylvanus  at  an  early  age  manifested 
a  predilection  for  mechanics  and  invention.  With 
equal  aptnes.'is  he  designed  and  made  many  articles  of 
utility  and  the  playthings  and  trinkets  of  youth. 
One  of  the  results  of  his  earlier  studies  was  a  water- 
wheel  which  has  since  been  made  and  sold  under 
another  name.  This  was  followed  by  designs  for  a 
reed  organ,  a  screw  propeller,  a  hand  car  operated  by 
foot-power,  a  steam-engine  and  many  minor  inven- 
tions. Having  neither  means  nor  experience  to  utilize 
the  fruits  of  his  early  thought,  the  mo.st  of  them  still 
slumber  in  his  mind. 

In  youth  his  health  was  feeble,  and  in  search  of 
some  light  employment  he  went  to  Augusta,  Me.,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  and  began  work  in  a  gun-smith 
shop.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  home,  but 
he  brought  with  him  some  knowledge  of  a  trade  which 
found  exercise  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  and 
pistols  and  some  of  original  design.  With  such  em- 
ployments and  assisting  as  health  permitted  in  the 
work  on  his  father's  farm,  he  reached  his  majority. 
His  early  educational  advantages  were  limited,  but 
with  habits  of  study  and  research  and  by  working 
out  his  own  problems,  aided  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  books,  he  is  well  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life 
and  easily  excels  in  his  favorite  lines  of  research.  In 
his  early  experience,  in  the  denial  of  privileges  in  his 
youth  and  in  the  many  embarrassments  in  his  way, 
Mr.  Sawyer  has  found  an  apprenticeship  which  has 
given  him  discipline  and  courage  that  has  led  the 
way  to  the  substantial  achievements  of  his  life. 

In  1 844,  or  soon  after  he  had  reached  his  majority,  he 
sought  employment  in  Boston  and  was  employed  for 
a  short  time  in  a  copper-smith  shop.  Subsequently 
he  remained  a  year  with  Jones  &  Hobbs,  manufac- 
turers of  locks  and  house  trimmings.  Here  he  de- 
vised improvements  in  several  processes  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  manufacture  of 
the  tools  peculiar  to  the  work,  and  which  formerly 
had  been  made  by  specialists  at  considerable  expense. 
Returning  to  his  home  in  Templeton,  his  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  cane  or  rattan  business  in  the 
winter  of  1845-46.  Mr.  William  Wood,  a  cane-worker 
of  Phillipston,  seeking  the  services  of  an  expert  in 
the  manufacture  of  some  fools  peculiar  to  the  pro- 


cesses then  employed  in  working  the  cane,  came  to  Mr. 
Sawyer  for  advice  and  assistance.  Comprehending 
the  matter  at  once,  Mr.  Sawyer  informed  his  visitor 
the  process  then  employed  was  faulty,  that  all  the 
operations  could  be  performed  at  once,  and  with  a 
machine  operated  by  power.  To  this  broad  as.sertion 
Mr.  Wood  replied  that  it  could  not  be  done,  that  the 
ingenuity  of  many  skilled  mechanics  had  been  ex- 
hausted, and  thousands  of  dollars  had  been  expended 
in  useless  and  unproductive  experiments.  The  faith 
of  Mr.  Sawyer  remained  unimpaired.  In  his  mind 
the  problem  had  been  solved  already.  With  a  clear 
conception  of  the  working  principles  of  the  future 
invention,  Mr.  Sawyer  visited  the  shop  of  Mr.  Wood 
and  witnessed  the  different  operations  employed  in 
reducing  a  stick  of  cane  to  the  finished  product. 
Beside  scouring,  straightening,  and  the  slow  whit- 
tling at  the  joints,  there  were  eighteen  manipulations. 
While  witnessing  these  slow  and  laborious  operations, 
to  his  former  conception  he  added  a  device  for  scraping 
the  joints  in  the  strand,  instead  of  whittling  them  off 
in  the  stick,  and  combining  it  with  the  process  of 
gauging.  This  last  device  was  immediately  expressed 
in  a  machine  which  was  a  success,  and  which  saved 
annually  one  hundred  dollars  on  aman's  labor.  While 
he  was  maturing  plans  and  making  application  of  his 
conception  of  the  more  important  machine  for  split- 
ting cane,  of  which  the  scraper  was  to  be  a  sectional 
part,  he  made  and  sold  several  of  these  mat  bines  for 
scraping  the  strand.  Having  matured  the  designs, 
and  realizing  the  need  of  greater  skill  and  experience 
as  a  machinist,  before  putting  them  into  practical 
form,  Mr.  Sawyer  sought  and  obtained  employment 
in  the  then  celebrated  steam-engine  manufactory  of 
Otis  Tufts,  in  Boston.  Here  he  secured  the  confi- 
dence of  his  employers  and  the  esteem  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  soon  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  most 
important  work,  with  men  under  him  many  years  his 
senior  in  experience.  In  this  service  his  ingenuity 
and  his  ability  to  abridge  processes  found  frequent 
exercise.  At  the  completion  of  the  stipulated  term 
of  service,  he  returned  to  Templeton  to  prosecute  his 
invention.  At  this  time,  the  winter  of  1848-49,  his 
elder  brother,  Joseph  B.  Sawyer,  who  was  then  em- 
ployed in  a  mill  and  machine-shop  at  Palmer,  Mass., 
for  an  interest  in  the  patents,  proposed  to  furnish 
needed  funds  and  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
models  and  experimental  machines.  The  proposition 
was  accepted.  In  the  autumn  of  1849  he  returned  to 
Templeton,  bringing  with  him  a  set  of  cutting- 
machines  and  models  of  the  same,  and  an  experi- 
mental scraper.  The  patent  was  issued  November  13, 
1849,  and  a  half-interest  was  assigned  to  his  brother. 
The  machines  were  set  up  for  exhibition  in  the  shop 
of  his  father.  For  motive-power,  a  man  was  employed 
to  turn  a  crank. 

The  scraper  made  at  Palmer  proved  defective.    Un- 
daunted, Mr.  Sawyer  immediately  made  new  drawings, 
.  and  at  Athol  constructed  another   machine  after  his 
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(irif^inal  design.  The  machines  with  this  scraper 
were  successfully  operated  until  they  were  worn  out 
beyond  repair,  and  success  crowned  the  issue.  The 
prophecy  of  Mr.  Wood  and  other  cane-workers  that 
this  end  could  not  be  reached  had  come  to  naught. 
The  early  experimenters  had  vainly  attempted  to  cut 
down  and  through  the  hard,  siliceous  enameled  sur- 
face of  the  cane  with  saws,  spurs,  loups  and  die*.  The 
result  was  that  the  cutting  points,  in  the  pa«sage  at 
fair  speed  of  a  stick  of  cane,  became  hot,  and  soon  cut 
olf  and  the  saws  worn  smooth.  The  invention  of  Mr. 
Sawyer,  assisted  by  many  mechanical  devices,  them- 
selves inventions,  is  founded  upon  the  device  of  cut- 
ting under  the  enamel  and  outward,  raising  the 
stranil  so  that  when  the  receding  edge  of  the  spur  or 
lip,  that  divides  the  surface  into  strands,  reaches  the 
surface,  the  enamel  already  has  been  parted 
without  injury  to  the  cutting  points.  Here  is  found 
the  key  to  the  situation.  This  idea  dominates  all 
chair  cane-cutting  machines,  including  the  tubular 
spurred  cutter,  as  firmly  as  the  Howe  method  of  put- 
ting the  eye  in  the  point  of  the  needle  dominates  all 
cloth-sewing  machines  of  the  past  and  the  present.  In 
the  spring  of  1850  Mr.  Sawyer  invented  another  ma- 
chine for  cutting  cane,  which  he  judged  might  have 
S'lnie  advantages  over  his  first  method.  Having  con- 
-iructed  an  apparatus  to  test  his  invention,  he  put  it 
aside  for  future  consideration.  In  the  mean  time 
many  interested  [)arties  had  been  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  examining  the  new  invention,  and  among 
theae  were  Levi  Hey  wood,  of  Gardner,  and  an  uncle, 
Joseph  Sawyer,  of  Royalston,  who  subsequently  ap- 
]ilied  for  a  patent. 

Mr.  Sawyer  immediately  proved  a  priority  of  inven- 
tion, and  to  him  a  patent  was  issued  June  24,  1851, 
while  the  ajiplication  of  his  uncle  was  rejected.  As 
an  item  of  history  in  connection  with  these  patents  it 
is  necessary  to  add  that,  upon  a  modified  claim,  a 
patent  was  issued  to  the  uncle  in  1854,  which  failed 
to  meet  the  purpose  of  its  design.  With  his  attention 
continually  directed  to  this  business,  Mr.  Sawyer 
devised  a  machine  for  scouring  cane  in  large  quantity 
by  power,  which  superseded  the  former  process  of 
scouring  small  quantities, with  broom,  soa))  and  sand. 
In  the  autumn  of  1850  the  brothers,  Sylvanus  and 
Joseph  15.  Sawyer,  rented  a  shop  with  power  in  East 
Templeton,  and,  with  their  new  machinery,  began  the 
manufacture  of  cane  for  the  use  of  chair-makers.  In 
1851  Sylvanus  invented  a  new  machine  for  shaving 
thcstrands  and  trimming  the  edges  with  great  rapidity. 
It  was  subsecju.ntly  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
tubular  spurred  cutter  mentioned  hereafter,  and 
patented  December  12,  1854.  The  enterprise  at  East 
Templeton  established  the  merit  of  the  machines,  and 
from  a  business  standpoint  they  were  successful  and 
remunerative.  A  stock  company  was  organized  in 
April,  1852,  known  as  the  American  Rattan  Company, 
and  the  business  wa.s  removed  to  Fitchburg.  The 
Sawyer  patents  were  assigned  to  the  corporation,  and 


an  extensive  business  was  continued  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Sawyer,  who  also  was  one  of  the 
directors.  About  this  time  a  rival  company  wa» 
organized  by  Levi  Heywood  and  others,  and  began 
business,  with  the  Uncle  Joseph  patents,  in  Boston. 
By  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Amcricun  Uattan 
Company  the  two  companies  were  consolidated.  This 
action  was  strenuously  opposed  by  .Mr.  Sawyer  and 
others,  and  in  the  end  their  judgment  was  sustained 
by  the  facts.  The  machines  of  the  Boston  company 
were  of  little  value,  the  manufactured  cane  wiw  com- 
paratively worthless,  and  an  inheritance  of  debt  was 
the  prominent  item  of  the  a.*sets  wliicli  the  I'xiston 
company  brought  to  the  treasurj-  of  the  Anietican 
Rattan  Company.  By  this  arrangement  the  slock  of 
the  old  company  was  doubled  and  no  material  benefits 
were  secured.  March  7,  1854,  a  patent  on  a  tubular 
spurred  cutter  was  issued  to  Addis<m  M.  Sawyer,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Sylvanus.  He  had  beenempluyed 
by  his  elder  brothers  at  Templeton,  and  subsequently 
by  the  American  Rattan  Company,  at  Fitchburg. 

It  appears  that  each  of  the  three  brothers  had  been 
conducting  experiments  in  this  direction,  but  .\ddi- 
son  claimed  and  probably  was  entitled  to  priority,  and 
to  him  the  patent  was  issued.  A  third  interest  wag 
immediately  assigned  to  the  brothers  named.  In 
connection  with  the  machines  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can Rattan  Company,  this  patent  would  be  valuable, 
and  doubly  so,  if  a  shave  could  be  adapte<I  to  com- 
plete the  work;  but  of  little  value  to  the  brothers 
without  the  company's  scraper  and  such  a  shave. 
Mr.  Sawyer  at  once  went  to  the  shop  in  Alhol,  where 
he  had  solved  many  problems,  and  there  remodeled 
the  shave  to  meet  the  new  demand.  As  previously 
stated,  the  remodeled  shave  was  patented  in  1S.'>4. 
The  improvements  he  introduced  at  this  time  in- 
cluded another  knife,  which  reduced  the  strand  for  the 
shaving-knife,  and  a  scrai>er  with  a  spring  weighted 
block,  which  pressed  the  strand  upon  the  cutter.  At 
this  time  he  devised  a  feeding  apparatus  for  the  cutter 
and  a  new  guide  to  present  the  stick  of  cane  centrally 
to  the  cutter  and  other  improvcmeuta  for  handling 
the  strands  parted  by  the  cutter. 

With  these  improved  equipments  the  three  brothers 
— Sylvanus,  Joseph  B.  and  -VddiMtn  M.  Sawyer — re- 
sumed business  at  Kiust  Templeton,  but  iheysoon  sold 
the  business  and  assigned  the  new  patents  to  the 
American  Uattan  Company.  Mr.  Sawyer  again  re- 
moved to  Fitchburg,  and  assumed  the  oversight  of  the 
setting  up  of  the  new  machines  and  the  training  of 
the  help  in  the  new  processes.  In  June,  IS^V),  he  re- 
ceived a  patent  on  an  invention  for  splitting  the  rod 
of  cane  into  sectional  strips,  removing  the  strand 
from  each  strip  and  roun<ling  for  reeds  the  triangular 
part  remaining.  Having  realized  his  most  sanguine 
expectations,  Mr.  Sawyer  retired  from  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  business  and  directwl  his  attention 
mainly  to  other  fiehls  of  study  and  investigation.  A» 
early  as  ISoS  he  had  invented  improvement*  in  rifled 
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cannon  projectiles,  which  were  patented  in  1855, 
and  subsequently  were  patented  in  England  and  in 
France. 

These  embrace  the  placing  a  coating  of  lead,  or 
some  softer  metal  than  that  of  which  the  iron  body  is 
composed,  on  the  rear  or  frusto-conical  end  of  the  shell, 
and  the  same  extended,  or  not,  over  the  sides  of  the 
same,  which  is  expanded  laterally  by  the  discharge, 
and  preventing  "windage"  on  the  passage  of  the  gas 
by  the  projectile,  also  filling  the  grooves  of  the  riiling 
and  obviating  the  necessity  of  helical  projections;  and 
the  arrangement  in  the  point  of  a  percussion  cap  or 
fuse  so  as  to  insure  the  explosion  of  the  shell  on  im- 
pact and  the  soldering  of  the  soft  metal  to  the  shot. 

In  1857  and  1858  Mr.  Sawyer,  with  his  brother  Ad- 
dison (to  whom  an  interest  in  the  patents  had  been 
conveyed),  conducted  experiments  on  his  inventions 
at  their  own  expense,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  rifled  cannon  and  projectiles  to  the 
United  Slates  Ordnance  Bureau,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
refusing  to  be  at  any  expense,  saying  that  they  had 
already  spent  mints  of  money  on  these  visionary 
schemes,  ihat  the  subject  was  exhausted,  and  that 
rifle  cannon  was  impracticable;  but  after  learning  of 
their  previous  tests,  and  that  they  had  their  own  guns 
and  ammunition,  he  readily  ordered  a  trial  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  Mr.  Sawyer's  invention,  which,  after 
thorough  test,  proved  eminently  successful,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  (who  witnessed  two  trials)  declaring 
that  the  practicability  of  rifle  cannon  and  projectiles 
had  at  last  been  demonstrated.  This  trial  resulted  in 
the  ordering  of  another  trial,  with  heavy  ordnance,  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  before  a  board  of  government  offi- 
cers, and  a  report  was  submitted  recommending 
in  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  Sawyer  projectile  in 
accuracy  over  all  others  of  which  official  information 
had  been  received,  and  of  its  simplicity  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fuse  bursting  the  shell  after  penetration, 
that  four  field-guns  be  issued  to  one  or  more  batteries 
for  practice  with  the  Sawyer  projectiles  for  one  year; 
but  before  this  order  was  carried  into  effect  the  Civil 
War  was  upon  us,  and  these  experimental  guns  were 
turned  upon  the  enemy  with  great  effect.  The  forty- 
two-pounders  (rifle)  columbiads  were  mounted  at  New- 
port News  and  upon  the  Rip  Raps  (Fort  Wool),  the 
latter  being  the  only  guns  there  that  could  reach 
Sewell's  Point  Battery,  a  distance  of  three  and  one- 
half  miles,  which  they  did  with  great  accuracy,  and 
made  fearful  havoc  with  the  railroad  iron-clad  bat- 
teries at  the  capturing  of  Sewell's  Point,  Norfolk, 
Gosport,  etc.,  and  an  eighteen-pounder  Sawyer  rifle 
did  great  execution  on  board  the  steamer  "  Fanny." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  range  and  accuracy  of 
the  Sawyer  guus  and  projectiles,  and  the  certainty  of 
the  operation  of  their  fuse,  the  ordnance  officers  did 
not  seem  to  manifest  that  enthtisiasm  that  was  exhib- 
ited by  the  old  artillery  officers,  and  they  seemed  to 
rather  stand  aloof,  and  look  askance  upon  Mr.  Sawyer's 
invention. 


This  state  of  affairs  was  soon  explained  by  an  ord- 
nance officer,  who  was  later  on  appointed  chief  of 
the  Ordnance  Bureau  at  Wa.shington,  coming  for- 
ward to  compete  before  the  Sawyer  board  with  a  pro- 
jectile that  directly  infringed  the  Sawyer  patent. 
They  evidently  did  not  mean  to  have  their  old  ord- 
nance theories  overthrown  and  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Hence  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  of  both  the  army  and 
navy,  soon  commenced  to  make,  or  have  made,  large 
quantities  of  projectiles  (princifjally  Shells)  for  the 
army  and  navy,  the  former  having  his  made  by  a 
Mr.  Knapp,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  at  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Washington,  and  both  of  them  infring- 
ing Mr.  Sawyer's  patents,  or,  as  Government  So- 
licitor Whiting  said,  "  It  is  an  adoption  of  the  Sawyer 
patent."  This  action  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureaus  was  very  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Sawyer,  who 
was  accorded  little  or  no  credit  for  his  inventions,  or 
for  his  "  practical  demonstrations,"  which  were  made 
at  a  heavy  cost  to  himself  of  both  time  and  money, 
and  almost  practically  barred  him  out  from  govern- 
ment patronage,  except  orders  from  department  com- 
manders who  insisted  upon  having  the  Sawyer  guns 
and  ammunition,  for  whom  he  made  quite  a  number 
of  batteries  of  cast-steel  guns,  with  shot  and  shell, 
besides  longer  guns.  He  appealed  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Watson,  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment Solicitor,  Mr.  Whiting  (both  former  patent 
lawyers).  They  admitted  that  they  were  using  his 
patents,  and  stated  that  under  martial  law  the  gov- 
ernment had  a  right  to  take  and  use  what  they 
pleased  by  recompensing  the  owner  ;  "  but  this  did  not 
apply  to  ojficers  as  individuals,"  and  advised  him  to 
wait  till  the  war  was  over  and  then  seek  redress,  his 
claim  being  good  for  six  years  thereafter  ;  but  Chief 
Dahlgreu,  of  the  navy,  died  during,  or  soon  after,  the 
war  ;  Chief  Dyer  died  a  little  later,  and  Mr.  Knapp, 
who  made  the  "Dyer  projectiles'' /or /(/?»,  followed 
soon  after,  so  that  there  was  no  one  left  whom  he 
could  prosecute  for  these  infringements,  or  compel 
the  yielding  of  the  credit  that  belonged  to  him.  In 
1861  Mr.  Sawyer  invented  a  Fuse  Hood  for  centra- 
ting  fire  upon  a  time  fuse,  also  a  Loading  Mandrel 
for  filling  case  shot,  both  of  which  were  patented 
December  24th  the  same  year,  and  in  August,  1862, 
he  and  bis  brother,  Addison  M.,  took  out  a  patent 
jointly  for  a  Combination  Fuse,  and  on  December  17, 
1862,  he  bought  his  brother's  interest  in  his  patents. 

In  1864-65  Mr.  Sawyer  built  a  large  brick  shop 
which  he  designed  mainly  for  the  manufacture  of 
ordnance,  and  was  negotiating  with  Mexico,  Brazil 
and  Chili,  as  well  as  our  own  country,  for  ordnance 
supplies;  but  nil  four  of  the  wars  ended  about  the 
same  time  and  the  shop  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Fitchburg  Machine  Works. 

In  1867  he  took  out  a  patent  on  Dividers  and  Cali- 
pers, and  March  3,  1868,  a  Steam  Generator ;  May 
26th,  same  year,  an  improved  Rattan  Machine,  and 
July    7,    1868,    he   took  another    for    Calipers    and 
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|)ivi(ler8.  In  1876  Sawyer  &  Esty  patented  a  Sole 
Sewing  Machine.  About  this  time  Mr.  Sawyer  com- 
iiK'nced  to  start  a  watch  factory  in  Fitehburg  and 
hail  jrot  considerable  of  the  stock  taken  in  the  enter- 
prise and  the  tools  substantially  done  when  the 
■  liiird  times"  set  in,  which  compelled  many  tu  with- 
draw their  subscription  ;  hence  he  concluded  to  give 
up  the  enterprise  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  watch  tools,  in  which  business  he 
(■■iiitiiiued  till  he  moved  the  business  to  New  York 
and  formed  a  stock  company,  in  1881,  and  subse- 
quently sold  out  his  interest.  On  July  10,  1882,  a 
patent  was  i.ssued  to  him  for  a  Centring  Watchmaker's 
Lathe,  which  he  manufactured  in  conaection  with 
other  tools. 

Restinir  from  his  labors,  Mr.  Sawyer  has  practically 
retired  from  active  business,  rentin;;  his  shops.  He 
has  manifested  a  love  for  horticultural  pursuits  and 
a  deep  interest  in  progressive  farraing.  His  labor 
has  been  onerous  and  his  achievements  substantial. 
Through  many  yejirs  of  constant  use  his  inventions 
in  cane  machinery  have  permitted  no  improvements 
and  still  remain  substantially  as  they  left  his  hand. 
riiey  have  revolutionized  an  important  industry  and 
transferred  it  from  the  pestilential  climate  of  South- 
ern India  and  from  Japan  and  Holland  to  this  coun- 
try, ottering  ample  dividends  to  capital  cmploye<l  and 
atlording  employment  to  many  people.  And  we  may 
add  that  his  inventions  in  rifle  cannon  and  projectiles 
has  been  perhaps  e<iually  revolutionary. 


ANDREW    li.    SHERMAN. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Plympton, 
Mass.,  April  10,  \S'2'.l  His  father,  Capt.  Zaccha-us 
Sherman,  followed  the  sea  fourteen  years,  and  com- 
manded a  vessel  about  twelve  years. 

Capt.  Sherman  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Jane  Bradford,  by  whom  he  had  two  .sons  and  two 
daughters ;  the  second  wife  was  Nancy  Bartlett,  of 
Plymouth,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Andrew  B.  and 
-Mgernon  Sidney. 

Andrew  B.  Sherman  was  educated  in  the  district 
and  private  schools  of  his  native  town,  and,  after 
reaching  the  age  of  eight  years,  worked  diligently  dur- 
ing vac^itions — in  summer  on  the  farm  and  in  winter 
in  the  saw-mills,  and  helping  team  lumber,  &c.,  in 
which  his  father  then  dealt  extensively. 

With  the  exception  of  one  winter,  during  which  he 
worked  in  the  store  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Zaccha-us 
Parker,  he  passed  his  time  thus  until  the  age  of 
twenty,  acquiring  the  habits  of  industry  which  have 
-1  strongly  characterized  his  whole  business  career. 

In  1S4!1  he  loft  home  and  entered  the  country  store 
1  .1.  M.  Harrub,  of  North  Plympton,  where  for  two 
years  and  ten  months  he  worked  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen hours  per  day,  attending  carefully  to  all  parts  of 
the  business.  He  rendered  valuable  assistance  in 
keeping  the  books  and  also  in  attending  to  finishing 


and  shipping  goods  in  the  shoe  manufactory  which 
Mr.  Harrub  operated. 

Though  the  original  engagement  with  Mr.  Harrub 
was  but  for  a  few  months,  >Ir.  Sherman's  interest  in 
the  business  was  so  great  and  his  .services  go  valuable, 
that  his  employer  induced  him  to  remain  with  him 
for  the  period  above  mentioned,  at  the  expiration  nf 
which  time  Mr.  Sherman,  having  determined  to  make 
the  dry  goods  trade  his  business,  went  to  Boston  to 
endeavor  to  secure  a  position  where,  with  much  better 
opportunities  to  learn  the  whole  business,  he  might 
lit  himself  to  enter  upon  it  on  his  own  account,  if  he 
so  desired. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Boston  he  called  on  Mr.  Wil- 
liam V.  Brett,  who  introduced  him  to  his  recent  part- 
ner, Mr.  Samuel  Ellis,  of  ."samuel  Kllis  &  Co.,  l:il  and 
13;{  Federal  Street,  and  Mr.  .Sherman  at  once  entered 
the  employ  of  thislirm.  Here  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Luther  J.  Brown,  who  later  came  to  Fitch- 
burg,  but  who  was  then  in  the  employ  of  Samuel  Ellis 
&  Co. 

About  this  time  the  firm  began  to  close  out  the 
stocks  of  several  out-of-town  stores  owned  by  them, 
and  also  to  dispose  of  superfluous  stock.  Mr.  Sher- 
man was  soon  .sent  to  Medford  with  a  stock.  Here 
he  remained  six  months,  applying  himself  early  and 
late,  sleeping  in  the  store  most  of  the  nights. 

From  Medford  he  went  to  Duxbury,  where  he 
stayed  about  the  same  length  of  time,  meeting  with 
good  success  in  both  places,  selling  a  large  amount  of 
goods  and  making  money,  while  one  of  his  employ- 
ers, Mr.  Moore,  with  an  assistant,  sold  a  le&s  amount 
and  lost  money  at  a  store  in  South  Abington. 
.  Mr.  Sherman  then  took  charge  of  the  East  Abing- 
ton store  for  the  next  two  years,  as  general  salesman 
in  dry  goods,  carpets,  clothing,  millinery,  furniture, 
crockery,  etc. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  firm  being  finan- 
cially embarrassed,  Mr.  Sherman  went  to  Dover,  N. 
H.,  with  a  large  stock  of  dry  goods.  Here  he  stayed 
six  months,  sending  to  the  firm  one-third  more 
money  per  week  than  had  been  calculated  upon. 

In  Dover  Mr.  Sherman,  by  close  attention  to  busi- 
ness and  uno.stentatious  manners,  gained  the  respect 
and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  nearly  all  in  the 
front  ranks  of  business  and  society  in  the  place.  As 
an  expression  of  regard  at  the  time  he  left  Dover,  he 
was  tendered  a  reception  and  presented  with  a  hand- 
some gold  seal-ring,  upon  which  was  inscribed  the 
names  of  some  of  the  prominent  young  men  of  the 
place;  and  since  then  this  pleasant  friendship  has 
been  kept  up  by  both  parties. 

Mr.  Sherman  then  engaged  as  general  salesman  at 
the  East  Abington  store  for  about  a  year,  and  in 
February,  IS.5.5,  came  to  Fitchburg  to  dispose  of  a 
stock  of  dry  goods.  Here,  although  located  in  the 
"  Old  City,"  a  half-mile  from  the  other  three  dry-goods 
stores  in  town,  he  was  fairly  successful,  and  enjoyed  a 
liberal  share  of  the  trade  from  all  parts  of  the  town. 
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At  the  end  of  six  months,  believing  that  Fitchburg 
would  in  time  be  a  prosperous  city,  Mr.  Sherman 
purchased  the  stock  of  goods  of  his  employers,  and, 
with  what  money  he  had  saved  during  his  clerkship, 
commenced  on  his  own  account.  • 

One  of  his  salesmen  was  Mr.  L.  J.  Brown,  with 
whom  he  soon  formed  a  partnership,  which  lasted 
about  three  years.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Brown 
married,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  dissolve  the  part- 
nership ;  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  Mr.  Sherman 
has  carried  on  his  prosperous  business  alone. 

He  paid  close  attention  to  his  business,  and  the 
opportunities  made  possible  by  the  condition  of  the 
markets  during  the  Civil  War  made  it  quite  profitable, 
— buying  largely  when  goods  were  ofl'ered  at  les-s  than 
it  was  then  possible  to  make  them,  storing  them  and 
selling  on  a  high  market.  As  profits  accumulated,  he 
invested  them  in  securities,  v/hich,  in  most  cases, 
appreciated  as  well  as  paid  interest. 

At  several  different  times,  as  more  room  was  needed, 
the  store  was  enlarged,  until  1870,  when  he  moved 
into  his  present  commodious  store,  in  the  then  new 
RoUstone  Bank  building.  At  that  time  he  added  a 
stock  of  carpets,  to  which  he  gave  much  study  and 
attention. 

In  November,  1867,  he  established  a  dry-goods 
store  in  Wincheudon,  which  was  profitably  operated 
until  November,  1885,  when  it  was  sold  to  W.  A. 
Sanford  &  Son,  of  Brockton,  being  then  located  in 
the  I.  M.  Murdock  block. 

Mr.  Sherman  has,  at  times,  invested  the  earnings 
of  his  business  in  shipping,  having  been  part  owner 
in  eight  difl'erent  three-masted  schooners  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade,  one  of  them  bearing  his  name. 

He  has  always  manifested  kind  feelings  towards  his 
competitors  and  neighboring  merchants,  and  has  at 
various  times,  aided  them  without  extra  remunera- 
tiou. 

In  1878  Mr.  Sherman  married  Miss  Clara  Belle, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Moody,  of  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  and  has  three  fine  boys. 

He  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  trustee  of  the  Wor- 
cester North  Savings  Institution,  and  a  director  of 
the  Wachusett  National  Bank  since  its  incorporation, 
and  one  of  its  largest  stockholders. 

Mr.  Sherman  served  one  year  in  the  Common 
Council,  and  two  years  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
He  has,  during  his  long  residence  in  Fitchburg, 
gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  community, 
which  he  well  deserves. 


H.    A.    BLOOD. 

Hiram  Albro  Blood  was  born  in  Townsend,  Mass., 
February  3,  1833,  and  was  the  son  of  Ezra  and  Lydia 
Ann  (Jefis)  Blood ;  received  an  academical  educa- 
tion in  the  town  of  his  birth,  and  lived  thereuntil  the 
age  of  eighteen,  at  which  age  he  went  to  Worcester  in 
search  of  employment. 


At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  commission- 
house  of  Bliss,  Sutton  &  Co.,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  as 
a  clerk,  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1854,  at 
which  time  he  opened  a  branch  house  in  Fitchburg, 
and  went  there  to  live  and  has  resided  there  ever 
since. 

In  1857  he  dissolved  his  connection  with  Bliss,  Sut- 
ton &  Co.,  and  entered  into  a  copartnership  with 
William  O.  Brown,  of  Fitchburg,  under  the  name 
of  Blood  &  Brown,  which  existed  until  1860,  when 
Mr.  Brown  withdrew  to  enter  the  United  States 
army,  becoming  a  major  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regi- 
ment, and  a  new  firm  was  formed  under  the  name  of 
H.  A.  Blood  &  Co.,  which  continued  to  carry  on  the 
business. 

In  1865  Mr.  Blood  withdrew  from  all  mercantile 
pursuits  and  became  entirely  interested  in  railroads, 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of  which  he  has 
ever  since  given  his  time  and  attention. 

In  1865  he  became  connected  with  the  Fitchburg 
and  Worcester  Railroad  as  a  director  and  as  its  super- 
intendent and  general  manager. 

He  afterwards  built,  or  was  largely  instrumental  in 
building,  the  Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg,  the 
Framingham  and  Lowell,  the  Mansfield  and  Fram- 
ingham,  and  the  Fall  River  Railroads,  of  which  he 
successively  became  superintendent  and  general  man- 
ager, and  afterwards  united  and  consolidated  them,  to- 
gether with  the  New  Bedford  and  Taunton,  and  the 
Taunton  Branch  Railroads,  into  one  system,  under  the 
name  of  the  Boston,  Clinton,  Fitchburg  and  New 
Bedford  Railroad  Company,  reaching  from  Fitchburg 
and  Lowell  in  the  north,  to  Mansfield,  Taunton,  New 
Bedford  and  Fall  River  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

This  system  of  railroads  was  for  a  time  operated  by 
Mr.  Blood  as  general  manager,  and  was  afterwards 
united  and  consolidated  with  the  Old  Colony  Railroad 
Company,  of  which  it  now  forms  an  important  part. 

In  the  construction  of  these  railroads,  and  in  their 
subsequent  operation  and  consolidation,  Mr.  Blood 
was  the  moving  and  directing  spirit. 

In  1875  he  procured  the  charter  for  the  Wachusett 
National  Bank,  of  Fitchburg,  obtaining  all  the  sub- 
scriptions to  its  capital  stock,  established  the  bank 
and  became  its  first  vice-president. 

He  was  the  third  mayor  of  Fitchburg,  and  was  first 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Coun- 
cil November  2,  1875,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  Eugene  T.  Miles,  and,  at  the  subsequent  annual 
election  in  December,  he  was  elected  by  the  people, 
and  was  inaugurated  January,  1876,  and  filled  the 
office  of  mayor  for  one  year  and  two  months. 

He  is  now  chiefly  interested  in  railroads  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  being  the  president  of  the  Cleveland 
and  Canton  Railroad  Company  in  that  State,  which 
position  he  has  held  since  May,  1884,  but  he  still  re- 
tains his  residence  in  Fitchburg,  where  he  has  an 
office  as  well  as  an  office  in  Boston,  Mass. 
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It  can  truly  be  shiiI  of  Mr.  Blood,  that  he  is  one  of 
Worcester  County's  representative  men. 


HEXKY    A.    OOODKICII. 

The  name  of  Goodridgc,  or,  aa  it  is  now  commonly 
v[nlled,  Goodrich,  has  been  very  closely  identified 
uiih  the  history  of  Fitcbburg  ever  since  the  incor- 
I  oration  of  the  town. 

David  Goodridge,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  the 
luwn.was  deacon  of  the  First  Church  in  Fitchburg 
and  a  member  of  the  First  Provincial  Congress.  Like 
most  of  his  fellon-townsnien,  he  was  possessed  of  but 
limited  means,  but  his  sterling  worth  and  integrity 
and  his  belief  in  the  dignity  and  cflicacy  of  honest 
toil  made  him  an  influential  citi/cn  and  caused  him 
to  l)ti  often  called  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  honor 
111  the  little  colonial  town  of  Fitchburg.     Succeeding 

niMutiong  have  kept  the  family  name  in  the  same 
ill  repute,  and  two  of  Deacon  Goodridge's  great- 
;  laiidsons — AlonzoP.and  John  (iood rich — have  spent 
ilioir  long  and  honorable  lives  of  usefulness  in  our 
iiiiilst.  The  former  is  still  with  us  in  the  enjoyment 
if  a  hale  and  hearty  old  age,  but  John  Goodrich,  the 
lailier  of  the  .subject  of  this  sketch,  died  in  this  city 
ill  .\pril,  1888,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty  years. 

Henry  A.  Goodrich,  the  eldest  son  of  John  and 
Mary  A.  (Blake)  Goodrich,  was  born  in  Fitchburg, 
November  22,  18.'!(t.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tained in  the  district  schools  of  the  town,  and  later 
he  attended  the  Fitchburg  Academy  and  the  Fitch- 
burg High  School. 

lie  was  one  of  the  eight  boys  who  attended  during 
the  first  term  of  the  High  School,  and  the  only  one  of 
the.  eight  who  remained  permanently  in  Fitchburg. 
In  1S4'J  he  took  a  position  as  overseer  in  a  woolen- 
mill,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  years  saved 
money  enough  to  start  in  business  for  himself. 

In  January,  18.')5,  he  entered  upon  his  successful 
mercantile  life  by  buying  out  a  hat  and  furnishing 
store  under  the  Fitchburg  Hotel.  Here  he  remained 
until  l.SOy,  when  he  removed  to  his  branch  store,  es- 
tablished some  years  previously,  in  Belding  & 
Dickin.-on's  Block.  He  had  also,  in  the  mean  time, 
started  another  branch  store  in  Brattleboro',  Vt.  In 
January,  1885,  he  moved  into  his  present  elegant  and 
commodious  quarters  in  E.  M.  Dickinson's  new  brick 
block,  where,  as  senior  partner,  we  now  find  him  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  and  best  regulated 
clothing  and  furnishing  establishmenta  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Goodrich  married,  in  December,  1856,  Miss 
Harriet  Stcbbins,  daughter  of  John  Stebbins,  Esq.,  of 
Vernon,  Vt.  He  has  one  son,  William  Henry,  and 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Humes. 

In  addition  to  his  mercantile  pursuits,  Mr.  Good- 
rich h;is  been  largely  interested  in  real  estate  opera- 
tions in  Fitchburg.  He  was,  at  one  time,  half  owner 
1  the  "  L.  J.  Brown  Block,"'  and  sold  his  interest  to 


Mr.  Brown.  In  18<i8  he  bought  the  American  House 
property,  and  later  erected  two  large  blocks  on  Day 
Street,  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  "  (Joodrich 
Block."  He  sold  the  American  House  in  1874,  and 
became  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Ilaskins 
Machine  Company,  which  proved  to  be  a  disastrouR 
venture. 

Like  many  other  active  and  ambitious  men,  he  has 
encountered  reverses,  but,  by  energy,  perseverance  and 
industry,  has  quickly  overcome  them,  and  started 
anew  with  a  fresh  determination  to  win  success. 

During  the  War  of  the  Kebellion  Mr.  Goodrich  was 
the  treasurer  of  the  Fitchburg  "  Bounty  Fund,"  and 
collected  and  disbursed  over  S2U,II0(),  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  was  afterward  refnnded  by  the  town. 
After  the  terrible  battles  of  the  Wilderness  in  18i;4 
he  was  sent  by  the  town,  with  Dr.  Alfreil  Hitchcock 
and  E.  B.  Hayward,  to  look  after  the  sick  and 
wounded  Fitchburg  soldiers  in  the  ho.spitals  at  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Washington.  A  reference  to  the  files 
of  the  Fitchburg  Snitinel  about  that  time  will  show 
how  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  he  performed  his 
full  share  of  the  sad  duty. 

Mr.  Goodrich  has  also  been  for  many  years  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  press  on  current  topics. 
During  the  great  "Silver  Discussion,"  in  1878,  he 
wrote  a  series  of  communications,  which  appeared  in 
the /'i7cAAi/r_<7&H</>W  over  the  signature  of  "  IiKpiirer," 
favoring  the  passage  of  the  Bland  Silver  Bill.  These 
communications  were  written  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
style,  and  showed  a  thoroughly  bnsine.ss-like  familiar- 
ity with,  as  well  as  careful  study  of,  the  subject  in 
hand.  A  correspondent  of  the  Huston  Herald  said  of 
these  articles  at  the  time, — "  Our  bankers  and  busi- 
ness men  are  considerably  exercised  at  the  appearance 
of  a  series  of  letters  in  the  SentinrI,  the  past  week  or 
two,  favoring  the  passage  of  the  Bland  Silver  Bill. 
The  ■Sc«/(Hr/ opposes  the  sentiments  of  these  commu- 
nications editorially,  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  evident 
that  the  unknown  writer  is  more  than  a  match  for  the 
newspaper  men,  at  least  in  vigorous  style,  mastery  of 
the  arts  of  logic  and  power  of  special  pleading." 

In  politics  Mr.  Goodrich  has  never  been,  in  any 
sense,  an  extreme  partisan.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
stanch  believer  in,  and  advocate  of,  aiiti-.slavery  prin- 
ciples. He  served  on  the  firtt  "  Free-Soil  Town  Com- 
mittee" with  Moses  Wood,  Charles  Mason  and  Henry 
A.  Willis.  His  first  vote  was  for  John  P.  Hale  for 
President.  He  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  party 
was  organized  ;  but,  being  naturally  independent,  hai 
not  always  fully  acijuiesced  in  every  political  measure 
advocated  or  adopted  by  that  party.  As  a  rule  he  has 
supported  Republican  candidates. 

In  18G9  and  1870  Mr.  Goodrich  represented  his 
native  town  in  the  Legislature,  being  elected  thereto 
as  the  Republican  candidate,  and  served  two  years  on 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  committee  during  the  most  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  great  tunnel  enter- 
prise. 
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At  the  organization  of  the  city  government  he 
served  on  the  Board  of  Assessors,  and  for  several  years 
was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library.  In 
1885  he  was  the  Citizens'  caudidate  for  mayor,  though 
practically  a  temperance  man,  but  shared  the  fate  of 
the  entire  Citizens'  ticket,  which  was  that  year  swept 
away  by  a  tidal  wave  of  radical  prohibition. 

He  was  active  in  organizing  the  Fitchburg  Board 
of  Trade,  and  was  one  of  its  first  vice-presidents.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Massachusett'< 
Mutual  Aid  Society  from  its  organization,  and  in  1887 
was  elected  its  president.  In  1887  he  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Merchants'  Association  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pruning  Company. 

He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Worcester  North 
Savings  Institution,  and  a  director  of  the  Fitchburg 
Park  Association. 

Mr.  Goodrich  has  always  led  a  busy,  active  life,  and 
has  ever  been  ready  to  aid  in  the  forwarding  of  all 
projects  tending  to  increase  and  sirengtben  the  pros- 
perity of  his  native  town ;  and  his  high  mercantile 
and  social  standing  is  the  reault  of  integrity,  energy 
and  perseverance. 


CHAPTER    LII. 

BARRE. 

BY   M.\TTHEVV  WALKER. 

Bakre  is  situated  in  the  westerly  part  of  Worcester 
County,  about  twenty-one  miles  northwesterly  of 
Worcester,  and  is  fifty-six  miles  from  Boston  by  an 
old  turnpike  road,  or  by  the  Central  Massachusetts 
Railroad  sixty-one  miles.  It  is  in  forty-two  degrees 
and  twenty-six  minutes  north  latitude,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  Common  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  nine 
hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea. 
The  towship  is  nearly  diamond  shaped,  its  sides  being 
very  regular,  two  of  them  being  about  six  and  one- 
half  miles  long  each,  the  other  two  about  six  and 
one-fourth  miles  each,  containing  an  area  of  about 
forty-one  square  miles.  This  very  regular  plot  seems 
to  have  been  educed  from  the  similar  shape  of  the 
original  grant  of  land  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

The  early  records  inform  us  that  the  proprietors  of 
Rutland  voted,  in  1715,  to  survey  and  set  oif  into  lots 
the  contents  of  six  miles  square,  to  be  granted  to 
settlers  in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  the 
conditions  in  the  original  confirmation  of  the  title. 

The  surface  is  hilly,  its  soil  a  subsoil  of  clay  with  a 
loamy  overlaying,  thus  forming  a  compact  stratum 
of  the  nature  of  hardi)an  ;  it  is  very  fertile,  mak- 
ing it  desirable,  productive  and  valuable.  In  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1885,  it  ranks 
thirty-second  in  the  county,  while  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  its  farm  products  it  is  third  in  rank, 
Worcester  ami    Fitchburg  surpassing  it.       It  is  es- 


sentially an  agricultural  town,  the  formation  of  the 
soil  being  such  as  admirably  fits  it  for  tillage,  mow- 
ing and  pasturage,  the  hay  crop  amounting  in  value 
to  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
and  its  dairy  products  to  an  equal  sum,  or,  for  the 
year  1885,  to  seventy-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  dollars.  The  valuation  of  the  town,  as 
returned  by  the  assessors  for  1888,  is  one  million 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  and  seventy- 
five  dollars. 

Its  undulating  surface  affjrds  picturesque  views, 
and  the  highways,  hard  and  well  cared  for,  furnish 
fine  drives,  showing  the  well-preserved  farm-houses 
and  other  buildings,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  struc- 
tures of  the  centre  village  and  the  more  thickly- 
settled  portions  of  the  town,  buildings  kept  neatly 
p.ainted,  and,  with  a  background  of  living  green, 
presenting  an  attractive  appearance. 

The  town  is  well  wooded  and  watered,  the  princi- 
pal streams  being  the  Ware  River,  which  runs  through 
the  east  and  southerly  portions,  furnishing  a  water- 
power  of  considerable  capacity ;  the  Cannestow  and 
Burnshirt  Rivers  in  the  east  part,  the  latter  having 
several  mill  powers  ;  Pleasant  Brook,  a  romantic  and 
beautiful  stream,  partially  concealed  by  forests,  then 
leaping  forth  and  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and  with 
its  rugged  bed  and  stony  or  mossy  banks,  attracting 
the  gaze  of  the  saunterer  and  inviting  him  to  follow 
its  windings ;  Prince  River,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  north  part,  small  streams  flowing  into  and  form- 
ing an  artificial  reservoir,  covering  about  sixty  acres, 
running  almost  directly  south,  having  a  number  of 
water-powers  which  are  used  for  various  purposes ; 
Dick's  Brook,  near  the  centre,  flowing  southerly  and 
easterly,  presenting  a  W'ild  and  romantic  view  as  it 
turns  with  its  swift  current  and  considerable  fall, 
leaping  onward  to  Prince  River ;  Hill  Brook,  Silver 
Brook  and  other  small  streams,  from  their  rugged 
and  picturesque  surroundings,  serving  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  mere  stroller  or  the  disciple  of  the 
piscatorial  art ;  Moose  Brook,  in  the  westerly  part, 
rising  to  the  north  and  flowing  southerly  through  a 
number  of  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  farms,  pre- 
senting to  the  lover  of  nature  opportunities  for  a 
stroll  upon  its  banks  that  will  repay  him  for  his  lime 
and  exertion.  All  these  streams  find  their  way  into 
the  Ware  River. 

In  1853,  to  increase  the  water-power  of  Prince 
River,  a  reservoir  was  constructed  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town  ;  in  1868  the  dam  gave  way,  the  most 
commonly  accepted  opinion  being  that  it  resulted 
from  the  eflects  of  lightning,  the  heavy  body  of  water 
sweeping  away  in  its  course  most  of  the  manufac- 
tories on  the  banks  of  the  .stream,  only  a  part  of 
which  have  been  rebuilt.  A  loss  of  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  entailed  upon  the  town 
in  the  destruction  of  roads  and  bridges  and  upou 
individuals  by  the  carrying  away  of  their  property. 
The  geology  of  the  town  is  not  dilferent  from  that 
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of  the  surroundinR  country,  the  rocks  belonging  to 
the  Eozoic  system.  Bowlders  ubound  here  and  there, 
iimi  gneiss,  gnmite  and  granitic  gneiss  form  ii  large 
part  of  our  natural  scenery.  In  tlie  nortli  and 
westerly  portions  of  the  town  runs  a  vein  of  stratified 
rock,  which  is  utilized  in  foundations  for  buildings 
and  for  constructing  walks.  In  the  eastern  and 
southern  portions  the  division  of  the  hills,  forming  a 
course  for  the  Ware  Kiver,  presents  an  interesting 
view  to  the  trained  or  untrained  eye.  The  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  of  the  east  part  is  worth  more 
than  a  passing  visit,  and  the  water,  diishing  along  its 
channel  many  feet  below  the  roadway,  with  the  sur- 
rounding wooded  tracts  and  the  green  herbage,  leads 
the  thinking  mind  to  a  contemplation  of  grand  and 
noble  subjects. 

While  our  geological  formation  is  leading  us  to  an 
analysis  of  its  construction,  we  may  find,  in  sep- 
arate forms,  some  of  the  minerals  that  constitute  our 
granite.  We  have  mica,  feldspar,  iron  pyrites,  beryl 
and  garnets,  and  of  the  latter  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens have  been  obtained.  Fine  specimens  of  rutile 
were  formerly  obtained  in  the  north  and  west  parts, 
but  of  late  years  the  diligent  searches  of  the  ama- 
teur mineralogist  have  gone  unrewarded,  so  far  as 
this  interesting  mineral  is  concerned. 

In  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  is  an  extensive 
deposit  of  plastic  clay,  of  a  rich  variety,  tending  sime- 
what  to  marl.  Bricks  were  made  of  this  quite  exten- 
sively some  sixty  and  more  years  ago,  but  as  no  sand 
of  the  proper  (piality  with  which  to  temper  the  clay 
could  be  obtained,  except  by  trucking  it  a  distiince  of 
several  miles,  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  so  great 
that,  in  the  competition  of  trade  in  other  towns,  the 
business  here  became  unprofitable,  and  was  aban- 
doned. In  the  south  part  of  the  town  a  bed  of  clay 
wiis  worked  to  great  advantage  fifty  to  sixty  years  ago, 
the  sand  required  for  its  manufacture  into  bricks  being 
found  a  short  distance  easterly ;  but  this  bed  ceased 
to  yield  a  proper  amount  of  clay,  and  was  finally 
abandoned  as  "  worked  out."  .V  short  distance  from 
this  old  bed  it  is  shrewdly  surmised  that  another  de- 
posit exists,  and,  at  a  favoring  time,  trials  will  be 
made  of  the  (juality  of  the  material. 

Under  the  head  of  topography  we  must  refer  to  the 
forests  of  the  town.  The  somewhat  broken  surface  of 
the  land,  the  natural  quality  of  the  soil,  including  its 
rocks,  and  the  general  inclination  and  the  number  of 
its  water-courses,  lead  us  to  adopt  the  theory  that  this 
was  not,  in  its  primitive  days,  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness; that  the  land  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  pres- 
ent township  wiis  well  wooded  is  indisputable,  and  the 
early  settler  here  found  his  w.iy  hither,  and  by  mark- 
ing trees  could  retrace  his  path  with  much  less  dilfi- 
culty.  In  subsequent  years  the  forests  became  one  of 
the  sources  of  a  livelihood  in  the  way  of  clearing  the 
timber,  not  only  for  obtaining  improved  land,  but  for 
the  manufacture  of  pot  and  pearl-a.shes,  and  these  were 
made  in  considerable  quantities,  the  towns  to  the  south 


of  us  furnishing  excellent  markets  for  these  pro- 
ducts. 

The  elevation  of  the  town  from  its  southern  to  its 
northern  extremity  is  quite  marked,  the  dili'erence  in 
height  between  the  Plains  and  the  "  ( 'ommon  ''  at  the 
centre  being,  as  furnished  from  the  minutes  of  rail- 
road surveyors,  about  three  hundred  feet,  or  an  aver- 
age of  about  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  and  from 
the  "  Common  "  to  the  northerly  limits  ot  the  town, 
the  a-scent,  though  less  marked,  is  about  two  hundred 
feet  additional,  thus  making  a  difference  in  our  eleva- 
tion between  the  extreme  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  of  about  five  hundred  feet.  While  there 
is  so  great  a  diflerence  in  the  elevation  from  north  to 
south,  the  dilference  from  the  extreme  eastern  to  the 
western  corner  is  but  slight;  hills  abound  from  east 
to  west,  but  the  elevation  finally  assumed  is  nearly 
the  same.  In  the  north  part  of  the  town  is  Ilawes' 
Hill,  which,  next  to  Mt.  Wacliusett,  is  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  the  State  east  of  the  Connecticut 
River. 

With  the  town  of  to-day  so  well  laid  out,  with  its 
good  and  numerous  highways,  its  well-constructed 
and  beautiful  houses,  its  fertile  fiehls  and  farms,  and 
with  a  people,  social,  thrifty  and  hospitable,  engaged 
in  farming  and  busin&*s  ventures  of  various  kinds, 
the  contrast  now  with  the  wooded  and  unsettled  ter- 
ritory of  two  hundred  years  ago  exhibits  wonderful 
changes.  The  first  time  any  white  man  traversed 
this  section  was  in  KiSo,  when  an  expedition  was  sent 
westerly  from  the  Plymouth  colony  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Connecticut  River.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  report  of  this  expedition  referred  to  the 
meadow  lands  and  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and,  in  after-year.-",  as  the  settlers  in  the  east  increased 
in  numbers,  they  continued  to  move  farther  westerly, 
and  .settled  various  townships  in  what  is  now  Worces- 
ter County,  the  first  settlement  being  at  Lancaster,  in 
1743.  Brookfield  was  settled  in  1673-74,  and,  in  1681, 
the  General  Court  appointed  a  committee,  who  pur- 
chased a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  present 
Worcester  County  ;  December  22,  i6>!(i,  old  style,  or 
January  2,  1687,  of  the  present  style  of  reckoning 
dates,  the  territory  which  now  embraces  Rutland, 
Oakham,  Barre,  Hubbardston  and  portions  of  Paxton 
and  Princeton,  was  purchased  of  five  Indians  "dwell- 
ing in  His  Majesty's  territory  in  America,"  by  Henry 
Willard,  Joseph  Rowlandson,  Joseph  Foster,  Benja- 
min Willaril  and  Cyprian  Stevens,  "in  consideraiion 
of  twenty  three  pounds  in  hand  paid,  and  for  them- 
selves and  all  of  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators 
and  assigns,  freely,  fully  and  absolutely  give,  grant, 
bargain,  sell,  alien,  enfeotTe,  make  over  and  confirm 
unto  the  above-named  Willard  and  others,  a  certain 
tract  of  land,  meadows,  swamps,  timbers,  intervales, 
containing  twelve  miles  square,"  the  b  >unds  being 
carefully  described  in  the  deed,  and  these  Indians 
covenanted  that  they  were  the  lawful  owners  of  all 
the  lands,  "or  any  other  matter,  be  it  mine  ur  mines, 
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or  any  ore  falling  within  this  tract  according  to  the 
butts  and  bounds  mentioned."  This  was  a  deed  of 
warranty,  and  was  written  in  strong  and  comprehen- 
sive terms,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  parties  to 
the  contract  March  15,  1087.' 

This  purchase  from  the  Indians  was  undoubtedly 
made  to  quiet  and  pacify  them,  the  war  of  King 
Philip,  and  the  massacre  at  Brookfield  but  a  few  years 
previously,  having  evidently  taught  the  white  people 
that  measures  of  this  kind  were  matters  of  policy. 
The  settlers  were  aware  that  the  Indians  could  have 
no  legal  title  to  the  land,  and  so  little  value,  other- 
wise than  as  a  measure  of  peace  and  policy,  was 
placed  upon  the  deed  at  that  time,  that  it  was  not  re- 
corded for  more  than  twenty-five  years  subsequently, 
or  not  until  April  15,  1714,  and  then  not  until  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  the  General  Court  for  a  con- 
firmation of  the  title,  which  act  of  confirmation  was 
obtained  February  23,  1713,  but  on  condition  that 
within  seven  years  sixty  families  should  be  settled  in 
the  territory,  a  quantity  of  land  to  be  set  apart  for 
the  location  and  support  of  the  church  and  schools, 
and  that  this  grant  should  not  encroach  on  any 
former  grants.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  was  not  an 
act  of  incorporation,  but  merely  one  of  confirmation 
of  the  title. 

Now  our  predecessors  were  in  full  and  legal  posses- 
sion of  their  purchase,  subject  to  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions; and  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  act  so 
far  as  to  induce  the  settlement  of  sixty  families 
within  the  limits  of  the  grant  within  the  time  speci- 
fied, the  purchasers  formed  an  association,  or  Pro- 
prietry,  as  it  afterwards  became  to  be  called,  by  join- 
ing with  themselves  others  who  were  persons  of 
energy  and  influence.  The  association  was  divided 
into  thirty-three  share.s,  each  proprietor  having  one, 
e.xcept  Josepli  Foster,  who  had  two ;  the  names  of 
the  original  proi)rietors  in  this  association  were  Jo- 
seph Foster,  Mrs.  Cyprian  Stevens,  Mary  Willard's 
heirs,  Joseph  Rowlandson's  heirs,  Sime'm  Willard, 
John  Willard,  Benjamin  Willard,  Joseph  Willard, 
Josiah  Willard's  heirs,  Rev.  Samuel  Willard's  heirs, 
Henry  Willard's  heirs,  Daniel  Willard's  heirs,  Jona- 
tlian  Willard's  heirs,  Thomas  Brintnall,  Nathaniel 
Howard's  heirs,  Robert  Blood's  heirs,  Joshua  Ed- 
mund's heirs,  William  Tyler,  Penn  Townsend,  Paul 
Dudley,  Addington  Davenport,  Adam  Winthrop, 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  Thomas  Fitch,  Thomas  How 
John  Chandler.  William  Dudley,  John  White,  John 
Farnsworth,  Peter  Buckley's  lieirs,  .Moaes  Parker  and 
Jacob  Stevens.  In  December,  1715,  these  proprie- 
tors voted  to  survey  and  set  off  into  lots  sections  of 
six  miles  square,  these  plats  to  be  granted  to  settlers 


iThisdoed  Is  a  document  of  much  valucand  importance,  ehovving  some- 
what the  cUHtoniR  of  the  times,  and  also  the  cluurnewi  and  sagacity  with 
which  the  Instrument  is  drawn  ;  it  is  too  lengthy  a  docuniont  for  inser- 
tion here ;  the  roconlcd  copy  may  he  seen  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  for 
Middlesex  County,  hoolt  10,  page  SU,  Worcester  County  not  being  in- 
corporated until  1731. 


in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  conditions 
in  the  original  act  of  the  confirmation  of  the  title; 
the  first  part  set  ofT  contained  what  is  now  Rutland 
and  a  portion  of  Paxton,  being  one-fourth  of  the 
twelve  miles  square,  and  which  had  been  surveyed 
the  previous  October  by  William  Ward.  In  this  por- 
tion sixty-two  house  lots  of  thirty  acres  each  were 
laid  out,  which  were  ofl^ered  to  permanent  settlers  at 
nominal  rates,  and  promises  were  given  to  divide  the 
remainder  of  the  land  amongst  them,  provided  that 
sixty  families  should  settle  there  within  the  prescribed 
seven  years,  reserving,  however,  suflicieut  lands  for 
the  use  and  support  of  the  ministry  and  school,  and 
one  thousand  acres,  which  had  previously  been 
granted  by  government  to  Samuel  Sewall. 

When  the  seven  years  had  transpired  the  require- 
ments had  been  consummated,  the  settlers  coming 
from  Boston,  Lexington,  Concord,  Sudbury,  Marl- 
borough, Framinghani,  Lancaster,  Brookfield,  and 
from  Ireland.  The  condition  of  the  grant  having 
been  fulfilled,  the  proprietors  petitioned  the  General 
Court,  which  commenced  its  session  the  last  Wed- 
nesday of  May,  1722,  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
and,  on  the  18th  of  the  following  month,  a  bill 
was  passed  for  further  establishing  the  town  of  Rut- 
land, and  empowering  them  to  choose  all  proper 
officers,  also  empowering  them  to  raise  and  collect 
money  for  defraying  the  necessary  charges  of  the  said 
town. 

This  part  of  the  territory  was  afterwards  called  the 
"settled  part  "of  Rutland,  and  the  proprietors,  ful- 
filling their  promises  to  the  settlers,  ceased  to  have 
any  authority  over  it;  the  other  three-fourths  of  the 
grant  was  still  held  by  them,  and  was  under  their 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  this  portion  their 
immediate  attention  was  now  given,  and  eflbrts 
were  made  to  induce  families  to  settle  in  the  north 
and  northwest  sections.  Some  of  the  families  had 
settled  westerly  of  the  first  section,  and  were  living 
in  the  "  Northwest  Quarter,"  as  it  began  to  be  called, 
and  others,  from  time  to  time,  came  to  the  same 
vicinity. 

Tradition  says  that  some  were  induced  to  locate 
here  by  reason  of  the  fertile  meadows,  where  their 
cattle  could  graze  in  summer  and  sufficient  hay  be 
cut  and  placed  in  stacks  for  their  winter's  support, 
and  the  same  tradition  relates  that  some  of  the  Irish 
emigrants  of  Scotch  descent,  who  had  settled  in  and 
around  Worcester,  were  of  those  who  came  into  what 
is  now  Barre.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  James 
Caldwell  was  here  June  6,  1739,  representing  the 
ownership  of  Great  Farm  No.  9,  which  was  in  the 
east  part  of  the  town,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cannestow  and  Ware  Rivers.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  William  and  Sarah  (Morison)  Caldwell,  who  had 
emigrated  from  Ireland  about  1719,  and  settled  in 
Worcester,  where  they  remained  but  a  few  years,  for 
prior  to  1730  they  had  come  into  this  "Northwest 
Quarter." 
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Tradition  says  tliat  James  came  here  before  his 
father,  having  driven  cattle  hither.anil  remaining  with 
them  during  the  following  winter,  living  alone  and 
finding  shelter  under  a  shelving  rock,  which  is  still 
seen  on  the  farm  which  was  the  last  residence  of  the 
late  Calel>  Ilarwood.  He  soon  built  for  himself  a 
cabin  of  stone,  against  which,  as  a  protection  from  the 
elements  and  from  wild  beasts,  he  made  a  kind  of 
palisade  of  split  logs,  and  later,  in  1754,  built  the  first 
frame  house  ever  erected  in  this  section;  this  is  a 
large,  two-storied  house  and  still  stands,  and  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  being  located  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  shelving  rock,  or  from  where  was 
his  cabin.  The  Caldwells  were  men  of  rare  worth 
and  influence  in  the  community  ;  James  was  killed 
in  1763,  he,  with  one  of  his  slaves,  having  taken 
refuge  under  a  tree  during  a  heavy  thunder-shower. 
The  tree  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  falling,  killed 
him  and  broke  a  thigh  of  the  negro.  The  spot  where 
he  died  is  marked  l>y  a  stone  on  which  the  following 
inscription,  now  nearly  illegible,  was  carved  :  "This 
stone  is  erected  in  memory  of  the  time  when  and 
place  where  Mr.  James  Caldwell  died,  which  happened 
by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  July  IS,  1763,  in  the  5Jd  year 
of  his  age." 

As  early  as  1720  families,  or  representatives  of  fam- 
ilies, had  gone  nearly  to  the  western  limits  of  thii 
Northwest  Quarter.  In  1726  the  first  known  deed 
of  land  in  this  section  was  given,  it  being  for  a  strip 
near  the  present  residence  or  farm  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Pat- 
terson. A  few  families  having  settled  here,  their 
number  was  increasing.  November  7, 1733,  by  virtue 
of  a  warrant  issued  by  Joseph  Wilder,  justice  of  the 
))eace,  the  proprietors  met  at  the  Royal  E.vchange 
Tavern,  in  Boston,  and,  on  the  fourth  article  in  ihe 
warrant,  voted  "that  the  north  half  of  said  township 
(Rutland)  be  <livided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  plain 
line  running  across  the  breadth  of  the  same,  and  that 
the  proprietors  will  proceed  to  divide  the  western 
part  of  said  north  half  into  lots,  and  that  gixty-six 
other  lots  of  good  land  of  fifty  acres  each,  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  spot  for  a  meeting-house,  be  laid  out  for 
homesteads;  and,  wherever  any  of  said  si.\ty-si.\  lots 
fall  short  in  quality  to  be  made  up  in  quantity,  and 
said  sixty-six  lots  to  be  numbered,  in  order  to  be 
drawn  for  inconvenient  time;  and  that  convenient 
highways  be  at  the  same  time  laid  out,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  several  lots ;  and  that  a  fair  and  regular 
plot  of  the  said  west  part  of  said  north  half  be,  with 
the  several  lots  and  highways,  delivered  in  as  soon  as 
may  be  to  the  proprietors  at  their  meeting  for  their 
acceptance."  At  this  meeting  a  tax  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  was  laid  upon  the  projjrietors  to 
defray  the  expenses.  Henry  Lee,  of  Worcester,  made 
application  for  appointment  as  surveyor,  ortering  to 
do  the  work  for  one  hundred  pounds,  but  the  work 
was  given  to  Samuel  Willard,  a  relative  of  some  of  the 
proprietors,  who,  in  company  with  Lee,  made  the 
survey,  and  when  completed,  each  signed  the  jilans. 


In  addition  to  the  sixty-six  lots  of  fifty  acres  each, 
the  lot  for  a  meeting-house  and  for  the  school,  thirty- 
three  Great  Farms  of  five  hundred  acres  each  were 
plotted  out,  an  additional  number  of  acres  being  al- 
lowed to  such  of  those  where  the  land  was  of  inferior 
quality. 

John  Butolph,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  collector 
of  the  tax  from  those  of  the  proprietors  who  lived 
near  Boston,  he  being  authorized  to  collect  the  sum 
of  £248  8».  llrf.,  and  Phioeaa  Brintnall,  of  Sudbury, 
was  authorized  to  collect  the  balance,  or  £81  11».  Irf. 
These  Great  Farms,  as  well  as  the  house-lots,  exceeded 
in  acres  the  specified  number,  not  only  because  some 
of  the  land  might  be  of  inferior  quality,  but  also  be- 
cause a  desire  had  been  expressed  that  good  measure 
be  invariably  given. 

The  proprietors  of  this  Northwest  Quarter  nowdrew 
for  their  lots.  Joseph  Foster,  holding  two  shares  in 
the  proprietry  or  association,  drew  Great  Farm  No. 
9,  in  the  cast  part  of  the  town,  and  No.  13,  which 
lay  in  the  north  part  and  included  the  land  where 
now  is  the  reservoir  which  supplies  Prince  River,  and 
other  land  Fufficient  to  make  five  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  each  plot;  it  was  a  part  of  Foster's  share  of 
No.  9  which  was  afterwards  represented  by  James 
Caldwell. 

All  these  Great  Farms  were  offered  for  sale,  and 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  in<luco  settlers  to  locate 
upon  them.  In  1735  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  was  ofTered  to  the  first  orthodox  minister  who 
would  settle  here,  providtd  he  would  continue  in  the 
ministry  for  seven  years,  or  until  his  death,  if  that 
should  sooner  happen.  Land  was  also  tendered  to 
parties  provided  they  would  build  and  occupy  a  house 
thereon,  of  certain  dimensions  and  within  aspecifitd 
time,  the  usual  dimensions  being  twenty  feet  long 
and  eight  feel  studs,  the  houses  to  be  made  habitable 
by  the  following  winter  and  to  be  occupied  by  the 
builder  or  his  heirs  for  at  least  five  years ;  provision 
for  travelers  was  anticipated  and  a  tract  of  land  was 
offered  to  any  one  who  would  build  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment thereon  and  keep  it  for  that  purpose  for  at 
l«ast  seven  years.  The  terms  of  the  i)roprietors  were 
most  liberal,  and  if  the  conditions  on  which  the 
settlers  took  lands  were  not  all  fulfilled  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  times  specifie<l,  the  privileges  were 
continued  to  such  of  those  as  had  exhibited  a  dis- 
position to  comply  with  the  terms  imposed,  but  who 
had  been  prevented  by  some  untoward  event;  those 
who  had  received  lands  and  had  failed  to  fulfill  their 
conditiuns  through  neglect  or  want  of  energy,  were 
dispossessed  of  them  and  the  property  reverted  to  the 
proprietors.  Thus  plans  were  laid  for  a  thrilty  and 
energetic  population  ;  to  still  further  encourage  immi- 
gration roads  were  projected  and  built  from  the  settled 
part  of  Rutland  to  Nitchewag  (now  Petersham).  A 
"great  bridge"  was  built  over  the  Ware  River  near 
where  is  now  the  Baptist  Church  ;  this  was  de.-troyed 
by  a  forest  fire  in  1740,  but  was  rebuilt  the  following 
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year,  logs  being  thrown  across  the  stream,  as  in  the  case 
of  tlie  former  bridge,  and  this  time  gravel  was  carted 
on  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  mishap  and 
also  as  a  protection  to  guard  against  its  being  washed 
away  by  any  sudden  rise  of  the  water. 

With  a  road,  rough  though  it  might  be,  built  from 
east  to  west,  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  North- 
west Quarter,  better  facilities  were  afforded  for  the 
incoming  of  settlers;  and  they  came, — energetic,  rug- 
ged, hone.st  men,  who  did  much  to  aid  and  encourage 
the  little  band  already  here,  and  who  later  filled  many 
offices  of  trust  in  the  direction  ofaftairs  here.  The 
Rices,  the  Holdens,  the  Wallaces,  the  Nourses,  the 
Aliens,  are  some  of  the  prominent  ones  who  now 
came,  all  of  whom  left  descendants  who  still  dwell 
with  us  and  fill  honorable  and  responsible  places  in 
our  midst. 

For  such  a  people  the  proprietors  desired  more  and 
better  conveniences,  and  at  their  meeting  held  at  the 
Light-House  Tavern  in  Boston,  December  5,  1748,  a 
committee  of  their  number  wsis  requested  to  petition 
the  (ieiieral  Court,  as  soon  as  may  be,  that  the  North- 
west Quarter  of  the  township  of  Rutland  may  be 
made  a  town  of  itself,  or  be  a  separate  district,  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  town.  This  petition  was  drawn 
up,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Petition. 

To  IIi»  Excfllency,  W".  Shirley,  Esq.,  Captain  General  A  Governour 
in  Cheefe  in  &  over  His  Majestys  Province  of  MassaobusettB  Bay  in  New 
England  A  Vice  Admiral  of  the  same  &  to  the  Honourable  His  Majsty 
Council  &  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled. 

The  petition  of  the  Committee  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Township  of 
Ilutluud  (the  Oiiginal  Settlers  part  excepted)  in  the  County  of  Worces- 
ter in  sd  Province  in  behalf  of  themselves  &  sd  proprietors  &  accord- 
ing to  their  votes  i  directions„Hunibly  sheweth  That  the  sd  Proprietors 
have  been  for  above  these  fifteen  Years  at  great  &  Constant  Pains  &  Ex- 
pense of  time  and  many  hundred  Pounds  in  Running  the  Bounds,  sur- 
veying, Dividing  &  Laying  out  Lots,  finding  out  &  clearing  Roads, 
Building  of  Bridges,  settling  Inhabitants  Sc  payins  for  Preaching  in  the 
Korthwenlern  quarter  of  the  Township  of  Rutland.  That  the  sd  North 
Westerly  Quarter  is  about  the  Quantity  of  six  miles  Square  more  or  less 
necorxling  to  the  plau  herew"  exhibited,  bound  East  North  Easterly 
abontsix  miles  on  the  North  Easterly  Quarter  of  said  Township,  South 
South  Easterly  aboute  six  miles,  partly  on  the  original  settlers  Quarters  & 
partly  on  the  West  wing  of  sd  Township.  West  South  Westerly  about 
■ix  miles  partly  on  Braintree  Grant  4  partly  on  Haidwick,  North  North 
Westerly  on  NIcliaway  so-called.  That  there  ai-e  now  settled  in  sd 
Quarter  nearly  Thirty  faniillye  consisting  of  above  one  hundred  souls 
who  stand  in  need  of  a  Settled  Gospel  Ministry  &  Ordinances,  and  the 
Adult  are  Eaineslly  Desslrous  of  them,  but  cannot  obtain  them  without 
a  proper  Encouragement  by  your  Excellency  &  Honours.  That  the  sd 
proprieleni  In  view  of  sd  Quarter  being  erected  into  a  Town  have  given 
Liiid  out  4  set  n|iart  a  lifly  acre  lot  of  Choice  Good  Land  &  another  Karm 
of  Two  Hundred  Forty  seven  Acres  for  the  first  Orthodox  Minister  that 
shall  Iw  onlalnod  there,  and  a  fifty  acre  Lot  for  the  use  .f  a  School  there 
forever.  And  Therefore  your  Petilionera  Earnestly  Desire  That  yr  Ex- 
cellncy  and  Honoum  would  iu  your  great  wisdom  set  off  i  Erect  the  sd 
North  Western  Quarter  with  all  the  Inhabitants  into  a  Town  or  other- 
wise Into  a  separate  District  with  all  the  privilodges  *  powers  of  a  Town 
•u  far  as  to  Chuso  All  sorts  of  Town  Offlceni  among  themselves  &  make 
all  kiuds  of  Ilnlcs  on  the  Inhabitants  of  sd  District  for  building  houses 
for  Publick  worship  settling  A  maintaining  ministers  laying  out  &  mak- 
ing Koiids  A  for  all  other  Services  of  u  Publick  Nature  which  any  Towns 
Inlthe  Province  are  by  Law  Enabled  t<.  do,  imly  Kcscrving  to  themselves 
the  Liberty  allowed  by  Charier  A  the  Laws  of  joining  in  Common  with  the 
other  freoholdere  of  gd  Township  in  chusing  4  being  Chosen  Represen- 
tatives to  sertc  In  the  gen'  assembly  as  also  desiring  the  Power  of  assess- 
ing Levelling  A  Kalsiug  a  Tax  of  sixpence  old  Tenor  upon  every  Stand- 
anl  acre  in  ml  District  fur  llio  (Iret  five  Years  next  Ensuing  annually  for 


the  purposes  above  said  E.xceptlng  only  sd  land  granted  to  sd  ministers 
A  school  wh.  said  Tax  in  their  present  Infant  A  feeble  state  of  less  than 
Thirty  Families  Is  of  absolute  necessity  for  them.  And  your  petitioners 
might  humbly  offer  the  following  among  other  Weighty  Reasons  1  The 
sd  Quarter  is  nearly  a  Square  body  of  generally  good  Land  suitable  & 
sufficient  for  such  a  Town  or  District.  2  The  Centre  of  sd  Quarter  is 
about  Ten  Miles  distant  from  the  place  of  Worship  of  the  Original  set- 
tlers A  some  parts  of  sd  Quarter  aboute  fourteen  miles  off,  a  very  heavy 
Inconvenience  either  to  be  warned  to  their  common  Town  Meetings  or 
to  attend  them  or  to  serve  as  Town  Oificers  for  so  great  an  Extent  A  3 
The  Inhabitants  of  the  Original  Settlers  part  are  so  sensible  of  this  bard- 
ship  as  they  have  expressed  their  willingness  above  four  years  and  nine 
months  ago  of  the  sd  North  Westerly  Quarterbelng  deteeshed  from  them, 
as  appears  by  their  attested  vote  herewith  offered.  4  A  Lastly,  Upon 
your  Excellency  A  Honours  now  granting  the  sd  District  there  are  so 
many  people  straitened  in  other  places  ready  to  move  into  this  as  afford 
a  most  mtlonal  prospect  that  in  case  of  another  war  the  sd  Quarter  will 
grow  so  full  of  people  as  Instead  of  needing  soldiers  stationed  among 
them  at  the  Publick  charge  for  their  Defence,  they  will  not  only  be  suf- 
ficiently able  with  the  Divine  help  to  Defend  themselves  but  also  have 
numbers  to  spare  for  the  Defence  of  other  places  above  them.  And  your 
Petitioners  shall  ever  pray  as  Bound  Ac 

TUOMAS  Pbin'ce         1 

Jonas  Clarke  Proprl" 

Thomas  HiiBBAED    f    committee. 
CoENELius  Waldo  I 

Twenty-eight  of  the  inhabitants  further  manifested 
their  desire  by  signing  this  petition.  This  was  pre- 
sented in  April,  1749,  and  on  the  14th  of  that  month 
it  was  read  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  or- 
dered granted,  so  far  as  to  be  erected  into  a  sejjarate 
district  with  full  power  to  choose  town  officers,  and 
have  all  the  other  rights  and  privileges  of  a  town, 
excepting  that  of  sending  representatives  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly ;  but  permission  was  granted  to  join 
with  Rutland  for  this  purpose,  and  an  inhabitant  of 
this  quarter  was  eligible  to  the  otfice ;  the  petitioners 
were  ordered  to  notify  the  non-resident  proprietors  by 
public  advertisement,  by  inserting  in  the  Boston 
Gazette  so  much  of  said  petition  as  related  to  the  tax. 
This  notice  having  been  given  and  so  certified,  the 
petition  came  up  in  the  Council,  June  13th,  and  was 
read  again,  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  tax  be  "one 
penny  half-penny  of  the  last  emition  per  acre  annu- 
ally," except  the  land  for  the  minister  andtheschool, 
for  the  term  of  five  years. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  House  for  concurrence, 
and,  in  Council,  June  20th,  it  was  agiin  read  and  con- 
curred in,  and  that  day  it  received  the  approval  of 
Governor  Shirley. 

In  1749,  then,  the  Northwest  Quarter  of  Rutland 
was  created  a  district,  and,  passing  out  of  the  control 
of  the  proprietors,  became  subject  to  the  authority  of 
a  local  board  of  officers  having  the  same  rank  and 
titles  as  those  connected  with  a  town, 

The  history  of  the  first  church  is  nearly  coeval 
with  the  settlement  of  the  territory,  a  part  of  which 
is  now  the  town  of  Barre.  November  7,  1733,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Tavern,  in  Boston,  it  was  voted  "  that  some 
spot,  as  near  the  centre  of  said  western  part  as  con- 
venience allows,  be  found  and  pitched  upon  for  setting 
a  meeting-house,  in  the  middle  of  some  considerable 
quantity  of  good  land  fit  for  settlement,  and  that  one 
lot  should   be  for  the  first  minister  ordained  there  ; " 
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they  ordered  that  the  lot  I'or  the  minister  should  con- 
sist of  fifty  acres  conveniently  near  to  the  meeting- 
lionsc.  A  division  of  the  land  was  made,  and  the 
[ilace  assigned  fur  the  mcetin-^-house  was  near  the 
dwelling  now  owned  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Olin.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  proprietors  that  the  meeting-house 
should  be  built  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  and,  in 
1739  a  plot  of  the  Northwest  Quarter  was  returned  by 
Abner  Lee,  a  surveyor,  and  June  fJth  arcepted  and 
placed  on  record.  A  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was 
called,  to  be  held  at  the  Light-House  Tavern,  in  King 
Street,  Boston,  on  the  9th  day  of  June,  1742,  the  war- 
rant being  dated  May  4th.  After  electing  a  mmlerator, 
the  first  matter  under  consideration  was  "  to  agree 
with  some  suitable  person  to  prepare  and  raise  the 
frame  of  a  meeting-house  within  the  Xorthwest  Quar- 
ter, of  such  dimensions  as  the  proprietors  shall  deter- 
mine," and,  secondly,  "to  give  some  encouragement 
for  obtaining  occasional  preaching." 

The  prominent  step  taken  towards  erecting  the 
meeting-house  at  this  session  was  that  Col.  Samuel 
Willard  was  desired  to  purchase  of  the  heirs  of 
Robert  Blood  a  portion  of  their  farm  on  reasonable 
terms,  in  behalf  of  the  proprietors,  that  they  might 
erect  a  saw-mill.  (This  land  lies  on  Prince  River  and 
is  a  part  of  the  farm  now  owned  by  Nelson  Loring  ) 
This  meeting  was  adjourned  to  August  25th,  when 
they  met  and  agreed  with  Jonas  Clarke  to  build  asaw- 
mill  on  this  land.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  June,  1743,  sixteen  pounds, 
old  tenor,  was  voted  to  be  allowetl  and  paid  John 
Caldwell  to  defray  the  charge  of  a  minister's  preach- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest  Quarter  one 
month  the  preceding  winter.  This  is  the  first  inti- 
mation that  we  have  of  religious  services  being  held 
here;  we  have  no  record  in  what  part  they  were  held, 
but  as  John  Caldwell  lived  some  distance  easterly 
from  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  other  settlers  were  in  his  imiuediate  vicinity, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  preaching  was  at  his 
house,  about  two  miles  from  what  is  now  the  centre 
of  the  town. 

September  1, 1743,  it  was  voted  that,  as  some  of  the 
settlers  had  represented  the  great  difficulty  they 
labored  under  by  reason  of  their  distance  from  all 
places  of  public  worship,  and  desired  the  assistance 
of  the  proprietors  towards  procuring  preaching  among 
themselves,  eighty  jiounds,  old  tenor,  be  allowed  them 
for  obtaining  [ireaching  for  one  year,  next  coming, 
and  this  amount  should  be  paiil  to  such  a  committee 
as  the  settlers  might  choose  ;  December  12, 1744,  forty- 
eight  pounds  was  allowed  and  paid  to  the  inhabitants 
that  they  might  have  a  minister  for  twelve  weeks; 
the  two  subsequent  years  sixty  pounds  were  appro- 
priated each  year  for  the  same  purpose ;  in  June, 
1748,  one  hundred  pounds  was  allowed ;  June  7, 
1750,  it  was  voted  that  twelve  pounds,  old  tenor,  be 
allowed  and  paid  to  John  Caldwell,  one  of  a  com- 
mittee for  erecting  a   meeting-house   in   the  North- 


westerly District  of  Rutland,  and  to  be  by  him 
applied  tx>w:irds  the  charge  of  erecting  the  same.  In 
1744,  seventy  jiounds,  old  tenor,  ha<l  been  appropri- 
ated, and  it  was  voted  that  .Samuel  Willard  should 
build  a  saw-mill  in  the  Northwest  t^uarter,  and 
that  he  keep  it  in  repair  for  fifteen  years  aud  furnish 
boards  to  build  a  meeting-house  and  house  for  the 
minister  at  three  pounds,  old  tenor,  per  thousand 
feet,  and  that  individuals  should  pay  four  pounds  per 
thousand  feet. 

Here,  then,  were  the  forceful  steps  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a  meeting-house,  and  for  regular,  in 
place  of  occasional,  worship;  funds  were  provided 
for  with  which  to  purchase  the  boards,  the  labor  and 
timber  being  i)resumed  to  follow  as  needed;  the  de- 
termination of  the  inhabitants  soon  became  manifest 
to  erect  the  building  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment. 

From  1750,  when  the  vote  was  passed  to  allow 
John  Caldwell  funds  for  building  the  house,  we  can 
see  that  due  hiuste  was  made  in  prosecuting  the 
work;  notwithstanding  all  the  ditficulties  they  la- 
bored under,  three  years  later  the  building  was  occu- 
pied for  worship,  and  July  29,  1753,  a  church  was  or- 
ganized, and  the  following  October  Rev.  Thomas 
Krink  was  installed  as  pastor  of  "the  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  in  Rutland  District." 

In  those  days  the  parish  was  bounded  by  the  same 
geographical  lines  as  was  the  town  or  district,  and, 
while  the  church  and  society  were  at  liberty  to  es- 
tablish their  rules  and  choose  their  officers,  tne  dis- 
trict or  town  supported  the  minister  and  paid  the 
necessary  incidental  or  contingent  charges  that  per- 
tained to  the  care  and  repairs  of  the  house,  raising 
the  funds  therefor  by  a  tax  ou  the  property  and  polls 
of  all  the  people. 

Although  the  meeting-house  was  used  as  a  place 
of  worship,  it  wiis  not  a  completed  building,  merely 
sufficient  work  having  been  done  to  permit  the  peo- 
ple to  assemble  there  for  worship.  It  was  evidently 
expecteil  that  the  di^trict  would  increase  in  popula- 
tion ;  and  it  did  increase,  and  as  more  seats  or  pews 
became  nece.-sary,  additional  pews  were  placed  in  the 
gallery ;  these  places  for  pews  and  privileges  of 
building  them  were  generally  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. In  1765  several  spota  were  sold,  and  it  was 
specified  that  the  size  of  the  pews  to  be  made  should 
be  "  6  ft.  wide,  east  and  west,  and  7  ft.  long,  north 
and  south,"  and  the  fioor  of  the  pews  should  be  a 
few  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  gallery.  The 
meeting-house  was  used,  also,  for  municipal  purposes, 
all  the  town-meetings  being  held  there.  This  house 
wiis  not  built  on  the  lot  originally  assigned  for  it  in 
the  proprietor's  plan,  but  was  located  nearly  opposite, 
where  our  post-office  now  is.  We  find  no  definite 
reason  for  this  change,  but  attribute  it  to  the  fact 
that  here  the  ground  was  nearer  a  level,  and  that 
this  location  was  more  central,  the  larger  part  of  the 
'  inhabitants  living  in   the  eastern  and  southerly  por- 
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lions  of  the  district,  where  there  were  better  roads, 
while  in  the  westerly  part  the  residents  were  less  in 
numbers,  and  no  roads  had  been  constructed. 

Mr.  Frink  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age;  a  man  of  vigorous  intel- 
lect and  strong  opinions,  both  theological  and  other- 
wise, and,  in  addition  to  his  imperious  will,  a  man  of 
great  irritability.  His  annual  salary  was  £53  8s.  &d., 
the  pound  being  equivalent  to  three  and  one-third 
dollars  of  the  present  currency ;  this  salary  was  not 
always  paid  when  due,  at  times  the  arrearages  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  several  years,  but  after  1763 
and  until  his  dismissal  it  was  paid  him  regularly.  His 
arrogance  and  infirmity  nf  temper  unfitted  him  for 
hi'*  sacred  duties,  being  productive  of  dissensions  of 
great  bitterness,  and  these  became  so  intense  that  a 
mutual  council  was  called  to  decide  where  the  fault 
lay  in  the  unhappy  controversy  which  had  arisen, 
and  to  advice  as  to  the  future  course  to  be  pursued. 
This  council  was  an  able  one,  consisting  of  well-known 
pastors  and  lay  delegates  fn.m  the  most  important 
churches  of  the  province,  coming  here  from  Spring- 
field, Amherst,  Watertown  and  Boston.  It  was  in 
session  six  days,  investigating  the  difficulties. 

The  ta.sk  was  a  perplexing  one;  the  determined 
spirit  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  equally 
strong  course  of  the  minister  on  the  other  had  pro- 
duced such  a  bitterness  of  feeling  that  only  a  calm 
and  searching  investigation  could  allay  the  excite- 
ment. 

June  18,  1766,  the  council  reported  its  findings, 
which  were  signed  by  all  the  members.  It  was  a 
lengthy  document  and  on  nearly  every  point  sustained 
the  complaints  of  the  people.  It  found  that  Mr.  Frink 
had  acted  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner  towards  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  commanding  some  to  abstain  from 
the  communion  for  what  he  termed  their  perverse- 
nes-*,  speaking  of  them,  both  publicly  and  privately, 
in  hard,  abusive  and  scurrilous  language;  that  he 
had  interfered  in  the  private  and  domestic  concerns 
of  others ;  that  he  had  claimed  and  had  exercised  the 
power  to  summarily  adjourn  a  church-meeting  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  those  present;  that  he  had  de- 
nied the  right  and  privilege  of  certain  members  either 
to  speak  or  to  vote  in  these  meetings;  that  he  had 
defamed  many  of  the  other  regular  ministers  of  the 
county  ;  and  that  his  example  had  engendered  pride 
and  wrath.  In  view  of  these  and  other  findings,  the 
council  recommended  "that  the  pastoral  relation  be- 
tween the  Rev.  Mr.  Frink  and  the  Church  in  Rutland 
District  should  be  dissolved." 

On  the  part  of  the  people  another  step  was  neces- 
sary. A  town-meeting  was  held  July  16th  to  see 
whether  the  district  would  acquiesce  with  and  accept 
the  "re.Hult"  of  the  council.  The  meeting  was  a 
stormy  one.  John  Caldwell  was  the  moderator,  and 
at  his  rc<iucst  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for  one 
hour,  and  the  people  were  requested  not  to  leave  the 
house;  private  consultation  was  desired,  and  it  was 


deemed  the  part  of  wisdom  to  devise  some  plan  that 
would  allay  the  excitement  and  anger  everywhere 
visible,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  better  outcome  of 
their  deliberations  than  now  seemed  possible.  After 
again  coming  to  order,  the  district  finally  voted  to 
accept  the  findings  and  to  comply  with  the  advice  of 
the  council  that  the  pastoral  relation  should  be 
dissolved. 

This  vote  was  passed  by  a  large  majority ;  in  the 
district  records  is  the  following  entry:  "N.  B.  Some 
people  said  the  meeting-house  was  so  full  of  people 
that  they  desired  the  moderator  would  draw  the  peo- 
ple, that  were  voters,  out  of  the  meeting-house  into  a 
ring  abroad,  which  was  immediately  done;  and  it  was 
openly  declared  and  desired  by  the  moderator  that 
there  might  be  two  rings  of  the  people  drawn  up,  and 
if  there  were  any  in  favor  of  Mr.  Frink,  that  they 
would  draw  into  a  ring  at  the  westerly  end  of  the 
house,  and  all  that  were  for  voting  Mr.  Frink's  dismis- 
sion to  make  a  ring  towards  the  easterly  end  of  said 
house."  The  record  further  states  that  the  people 
went  almost  unanimously  into  the  ring  at  the  east  end. 

Mr.  Frink  was  not  disposed  to  accept  this  finding  of 
the  council  and  its  endorsement  by  the  people;  there 
were  a  few  who,  in  the  main,  approved  of  his  course. 

Dr.  Thompson,  in  his  semi-centennial  sermon,  re- 
calls the  story  that  the  next  Sabbath  Mr.  Frink  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  pulpit,  but  was  prevented  by 
John  Caldwell,  who  took  him  by  his  coat-collar  and 
led  him  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Frink  preached  a  short  time  to  his  partisans 
here,  and  afterwards  was  an  attendant  at  the  church 
in  Petersham,  but  soon  returned  to  Rutland,  where  he 
died  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  brought 
an  action  against  the  district  which  was  decided 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  in  No- 
vember, 1767.  The  following  April  he  brought  another 
for  trespass,  and  again  the  district  was  triumphant, 
but  Mr.  Frink  entered  an  appeal.  The  decision  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature  was  adverse  to  him,  and 
he  now  agreed  that  henceforth  there  should  be  a  bar 
to  all  further  legal  proceedings. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  secure  regular 
preaching  again.  In  September,  1766,  eighty  pounds 
was  appropriated  for  defraying  the  charges  of  preach- 
ing, and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  supply  the 
pulpit.  A  pastor  was  soon  found  in  the  person  of  Rev. 
Josiah  Dana;  in  his  few  sermons  that  he  had  delivered 
here  the  people  recognized  his  worth  and  had  become 
attached  to  him,  and  in  April,  1767,  the  church  gave 
him  a  call  to  settle  over  it;  the  district  almost  unani- 
mously ratified  the  action  of  the  church,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  call  the  following  July.  In  his  letter  of 
acceptance,  stating  that  he  felt  that  the  people  would 
desire  him  to  be  as  free  from  secular  care  as  possible, 
he  "  must  beg  leave  to  desire,  expect  and  depend  upon 
being  provided  yearly  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fire-wood,  fit  for  use,  at  the  place  of  my  abode,  if 
Providence  should  put  me  into  a  family  state."     The 
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siim  of  £66  13».  4</.,  lawful  money,  was  voted  as  his 
annual  salary,  together  with  a  very  liberal  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  settlement,  but  his  fire- 
wood at  the  expense  of  the  district  was  refused.  He 
was  installed  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  following 
October,  his  salary  dating  from  the  9th  day  of  July 
previous,  that  being  the  date  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
call. 

In  the  troublesome  times  of  the  Revolution  Mr. 
Dana  found  his  salary  inadequate  to  his  support;  he 
asked  for  an  increase  of  compensation,  and  ajrain, 
that  his  firewood  might  be  furnished  him.  These 
requests  were  passed  over  in  town-meetings  on  several 
occasions,  and  the  feeling  spread  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation.  After  a 
time  this  feeling  subsided,  and  his  salary  was  in- 
creased and  firewood  furnished,  and  subsequently, 
I)artly  on  account  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  currency,  and  the  increasing  wants  of  his  large 
family,  his  compensation  was  made  still  larger.  He 
continued  as  pastor  of  the  church  for  thirty-four 
years,  or  until  his  death,  in  1801.  He  is  remembered 
by  persons  still  living  here,  and  they  speak  of  him 
as  a  benevolent  and  kind-hearted  man,  dignified,  yet 
attractive  and  pleasant  to  the  young,  and  one  who 
had  the  respect  of  the  whole  community.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  in  the  burial-ground  near  his 
residence.  During  his  pa.storate  his  dwelling-house 
was  destroyed  by  fire ;  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  partly 
with  funds  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  balance 
by  a  tax  laid  upon  the  town.  The  town  voted  to 
have  published  three  hundred  copies  of  the  sermon 
which  was  preached  at  his  funeral,  this  being  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Ephraim  Ward,  his  classmate  in 
college.  Mr.  Ward  says  of  him,  "He  wa.s  possessed 
of  natural  firmness  of  mind,  of  a  sprightly  imagina- 
tion, and  an  easy  and  happy  elocution;  his  utterance 
was  solemn  and  manly,  which  added  dignity  to  his 
address,  and  his  preaching  was  serious,  instructive 
and  practical.'' 

In  1783,  on  a  petition  of  a  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants a  meeting  was  held  to  see  if  the  town  would 
enlarge  the  meetiug-house  or  build  a  new  one.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  ; 
they  reported  that  it  was  advisable  to  build  a  new 
house,  but  as  the  news  of  a  treaty  of  peace  being 
made  had  spread  abroad,  they  recommended  a  post- 
ponement of  the  subject  until  another  meeting,  as 
then  the  cessation  of  war  would  "  make  a  very  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  men  and 
things.'' 

In  April,  1785,  the  matter  was  again  brought  before 
the  town,  when  it  was  voted  to  erect  a  new  house ;  a 
committee  of  seven  men  was  chosen  to  draw  a  plan 
of  the  proposed  building,  which  they  did.  and  their 
report  accompanying  the  plan  was  accepted.  The 
dimensions  of  the  house  were  to  be  sixty-eight 
by  fiftv-four  feet,  which  size  was  adopted,  and  it  was 
also  voted  to  increase  the  size  of  the  grounds,  which 


were  now  about  one  and  one-half  acres  in  extent ; 
more  land  was  purchased  and  the  area  was  now  about 
two  and  one-fourth  acres.  Measures  were  adopted 
towards  commencing  work  on  the  new  edifice.  The 
town  voted  to  sell  the  pews  in  the  contemplated  build- 
ing, and  if  sufficient  funds  were  ni.t  procured  from  their 
sale,  a  tax  for  th«  balance  of  the  money  needed  for 
construction  should  be  levied  upon  the  town.  Eighty- 
six  pews  were  sold  for  X11S4  6«.,  the  conditions  being 
that  each  purchaser  should  give  his  note  for  the 
amount  he  had  promised  to  pay  for  the  pew,  of 
which  a  third  should  be  payable  in  building  materials 
on  demand,  a  third  in  cash  at  the  time  of  "raising 
the  house,"  and  the  remainder  three  months  after- 
wards; and  any  person  who  should  not  fulfil  his 
agreement  should  forfeit  and  pay  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
his  bid  to  the  town  and  the  ownership  of  the  pew 
should  revert  to  the  committee.  The  house  wa.-^  to  be 
built  in  the  Ionic  and  Doric  order  of  architecture. 
The  report  of  the  committee  not  being  satisfactory  as 
to  the  price  of  the  material,  the  number  was  increased 
and  the  estimates  revised.  A  schedule  of  sizes  and 
prices  of  each  piece  of  timber  and  lumber,  of  stone 
and  of  lime  was  made,  and  this  report  was  accepted. 
Some  of  the  materials  for  the  building  had  been  de- 
livered on  the  ground ;  but  the  process  of  construc- 
tion was  delayed,  some  of  the  purchasers  of  the 
pews  being  unable  to  fulfill  their  agreements ;  in  con- 
sequence There  was  a  postponement  of  the  work,  "the 
great  scarcity  of  cash,  and  the  load  of  debts,  both 
public  and  private,"  making  this  course  indispensa- 
ble. 

But  the  people  felt  that  a  new  house  was  a  ne- 
cessity and  further  efforts  were  made  towards  its 
construction.  Success  soon  crowned  their  endeavors, 
and  in  October,  1790,  the  edifice  tvas  so  far  completed 
that  the  town  voted  to  worship  in  the  house  from  and 
after  the  first  Sunday  in  November.  After  collecting 
the  sums,  so  far  as  possible,  for  which  the  pews  were 
sold  and  from  the  sale  of  the  old  house,  a  debt  of 
about  ten  pounds  stood  against  the  committee,  the 
cost  of  the  house  having  been  £1201  Is.  G<7. 

It  was  desirable  that  every  outstanding  claim 
should  be  settled  before  occupying  the  house,  and 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
was  nearly  two  years  before  they  succeeded  in  raising 
the  required  sum. 

The  people  had  a  justifiable  pride  in  their  new  edi- 
fice, and,  for  those  times,  it  was  an  imposing  build- 
ing ;  it  was  located  on  the  Common,  where  now  is  the 
North  Park,  a  part  of  the  building  extending  beyond 
the  south  limits ;  from  its  height  and  style  of  archi- 
tecture it  attracted  much  attention.  Whitney  says 
of  it,  in  1793,  in  his  "History  of  Worcester  County," 
that  it  was  the  largest  meeting-house  in  the  county; 
he  gives  its  dimensions  as  fifty-six  by  seventy-four 
feet. 

This  building  was  kept  well-painted  and  in  proper 
repair;  the  society  was  prosperous,  the  town   num- 
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bering  in  population  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred, 
the  minister  respected  and  beloved,  and  his  relations 
with  the  people  harmonious.  Tiie  church  and  town 
acted  in  unison,  the  town  willingly  supplying  the 
pulpit  during  any  temporary  sickness  of  the  pastor. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Dana,  in  1801,  the  church 
wa.s  without  a  regular  pastor  for  upwards  of  two 
years.  During  this  time  several  ministers  had  been 
called  to  preach  as  candidates  for  the  vacancy.  No- 
vember 28,  1803,  the  town  voted  unanimously  to 
unite  with  the  church  and  invite  Rev.  James  Thomp- 
son to  the  pastoral  charge,  and  a  committee  of  seven 
members  was  ap|>ointed  to  wait  upon  him  and  inform 
him  of  the  proceedings  of  the  town  and  see  if  there 
was  a  prospect  of  his  .settling  here  in  the  ministry. 
December  2d  this  committee  reported  that  there  was 
a  probability  of  Mr.  Thompson  settling  here  if  agree- 
able offers  should  be  made.  The  town  at  once  voted 
five  hundred  dollars  as  an  annual  salary  so  long  as 
he  should  continue  to  be  their  minister,  and  four 
hundred  dollars  for  a  settlement.  The  records  state 
that  "  Mr.  Thompson  came  into  the  meeting  and  de- 
clared his  acceptance  cheerfully."  A  committee  of 
five  was  chosen  to  provide  for  his  installation,  and 
this  took  place  January  11,  1804. 

The  church  was  pleased  with  its  new  pastor;  he 
wai  young,  not  yet  twenty -four  years  of  age,  talented, 
social,  yet  dignified,  and  a  favorite  with  the  young  as 
well  as  with  the  older  part  of  his  charge.'  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  various  plans  and  schemes  for 
improving  the  society  of  the  town  and  for  its  welfare 
in  every  regard,  and  he  not  only  participated  in  these 
movements,  but  of  many  of  them  he  was  the  origi- 
nator and  leader.  He  was  a  member  of  tho  School 
Committee  for  forty  years,  assuming  most  of  the  bur- 
dens himself,  serving  most  of  the  time  without  com- 
pensation, and  laying  down  the  burden  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  increasing  cares  and  troubles  incident  to 
old  age.  As  a  preacher  he  was  favorably  known  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  parish,  and  an  installa- 
tion of  a  minister  in  any  other  town  for  miles  around 
was  hardly  thought  complete  without  his  participa- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  imposing  presence,  yet  easy 
of  approach,  a  good  and  fluent  speaker,  not  one  who 
dwelt  upon  abstract  subjects,  but  one  who  would  hold 
the  attention  of  his  audience  and  bring  them  into 
sympathy  with  himself;  his  sermons  never  seemed  to 
weary  his  hearers,  nor  did  they  become  weary  of  him. 

Although  a  great  reader  and  an  original  writer,  it 
may  be  a  (|ue.-<tion  whether  he  was  a  deep  thinker, 
but  he  was  considered  the  best  preacher  in  Worcester 
County.  In  181.3  he  was  afflicted  with  a  stroke  of  par- 
alysis, which,  to  some  extent,  affected  his  efforts  of 
after-years,  but  his  natural  vigor  and  strong  will-power 
led  him  on  to  a  long  and  useful  career.  The  impress 
of  his  labors  in  the  community  was  great,  and,  to-day, 
although  nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  his 
death,  he  is  still  spoken  of  by  the  older  part  of  our 
people  with  feelings  of  deep  respect  and  love. 


After  preaching  here  for  more  than  forty  years, 
June  9,  1845,  keenly  noticing  the  eflects  of  his  early 
affliction  and  the  encroachments  of  age,  he  desired 
the  parish  to  release  him  from  the  active  duties  of 
pastor,  in  consideration  of  which  he  offered  to  relin- 
quish bis  salary.  The  parish  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, and  the  next  January  Rev.  Henry  F.  Bond  was 
installed  as  his  colleague.  Mr.  Thompson  continued 
as  the  senior  pastor  until  his  death.  May  14,  1854. 
January  11th  of  that  year  he  delivered  a  discourse  at 
the  end  of  a  ministry  of  fifty  years  among  our  people 
to  a  house  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  heartiest 
testimony  as  to  his  worth  and  influence  were  made 
manifest.  Dr.  Thompson  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  and  from  his  Alma  Mater  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Early  in  the  century  the  parish  desired  to  make  its 
meeting-house  still  more  attractive,  and  in  1806  the 
town  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  build  a  hand- 
some tower  and  cupola,  provided  individuals  would 
give  sufhcient  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  bell  and 
clock;  this  money  was  soon  raised  by  subscription, 
and,  with  the  thousand  dollars  in  the  town  treasury, 
the  work  was  entered  upon  with  much  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm; this  addition  to  the  house  was  soon  com- 
pleted, but  the  cost  was  greater  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, being  more  than  the  original  edifice  had  cost; 
in  September,  1807,  one  thousand  dollars  additional 
was  appropriated  to  pay  the  expense. 

From  this  time  until  1812  the  usual  order  of  affairs 
prevailed.  Under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Thompson  the 
church  was  prosperous  and  the  number  of  member.i 
and  attendants  had  increased.  Nearly  all  the  people 
had  been  united  in  one  parish,  holding  to  the  pre- 
vailing theological  (Congregational)  belief  of  the  day. 
In  the  east  part  of  the  town  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent men  had  banded  together  to  uphold  and  promote 
the  Baptist  scheme,  and  a  number  withdrew  from 
the  church  here  to  unite  with  those  of  the  eastern  sec- 
tion ;  in  the  south  part,  in  1820,  a  few  had  organized  and 
formed  a  Universalist  society,  attracting  to  themselves 
other  attendants  of  the  original  church.  One  reason 
assigned  by  those  of  the  Baptist  persuasion  for  their 
withdrawal  was  the  excessive  taxes  that  were  assessed 
for  the  ministerial  support.  As  at  this  time  the 
town  was  legally  a  whole  and  united  parish,  and  all 
were  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  support  of  the  one 
church,  their  method  of  withdrawal  was  somewhat 
unique.  A  committee  of  the  church  which  they  de- 
sired to  attend  certified  to  the  town  clerk  this  fact,  the 
usuil  form  of  certificate  being  as  follows  :  "  We  certify 
that  A.  B.  of  the  town  of  Barre  is  a  member  of  the  re- 
ligious society  of  the  town  of  Barre  called  Baptist  (or 
Universalist,  as  the  case  might  be)  and  doth  associate 
with  them  in  public  worship."  This,  signed  by  the 
church  committee  and  entered  upon  the  town  records, 
was  presumed  and  tacitly  acknowledged  as  a  release 
from  their  obligations  in  aiding  to  support  and  main- 
tain the  original  church. 
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With  other  forms  of  belief,  and  with  a  more  liberal 
in  well  as  with  a  closer  construction  of  the  doctrines 
set  forth,  bitter  controversies  became  prevalent.  The 
church  in  the  centre  of  the  town  adopted  the  liberal 
scheme,  but  many  refused  to  adhere  to  this  party,  and,  as 
was  to  be  foreseen,  could  not  act  in  harmony  with  them. 
Tiiey  withdrew,  and  Augu-it  15,  1S27,  were  organized 
l)y  an  ecclesiastical  council,  called  for  that  purpose, 
as  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Cliuich  in  Barre. 
Aside  from  the  friction  of  a  separation,  harmony  be- 
tween these  two  organizations  was  somewhat  inter- 
rupted, but  the  discords  were  afterwards  allayed  and  a 
friendly  rivalry  sprang  up  between  them. 

In  continuing  the  history  of  the  original  parish,  or  | 
the  First  Parish  in  Rarre,  as  it  became  to  be  called,  1 
as  early  as  1S18,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  a 
number  of  its  members  at  different  times,  and  more 
especially  those  in  1827  who  had  formed  the  Evangel- 
ical Church,  and  of  the  secession  of  others  from  1834 
to  1841,  the  parish  prospered.  In  1827  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  who  attended  its  services  petitioned 
tliat,  as  the  sulfcrings  of  the  people  who  attended 
public  worship  in  the  parish  during  the  cold  sea.son 
of  the  year  were  very  great,  the  parish  should  pro- 
cure a  stove,  or  stoves,  with  sufficient  pipe  to  warm 
I  lie  meeting-house.  This  was  a  decided  innovation, 
l]ut  the  matter  was  pressed,  and  in  November  it  was 
filially  decided  to  raise  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
to  defray  the  expense  of  stoves  and  pipe  and  ground 
fur  their  location,  and  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen 
to  superintend  the  business  of  placing  them  in  the 
house  ;  this  was  soon  done,  and  from  the  year  1827  we 
may  date  the  introduction  of  stoves  into  the  churches 
of  the  country  towns;  these  may  have  been  intro- 
duced in  some  other  towns  at  an  earlier  date,  but 
none  of  the  adjoining  ones  preceded  Barre  in  this  re- 
spect. 

In  1848-49,  the  meeting-house  having  become 
somewhat  antiquated,  and  being  located  in  a  place 
deemed  worthy  of  improvement,  such  as  enlarging 
and  beautifying  the  Common,  a  new  church  building 
was  erected  a  short  distance  northerly  of  the  old  one. 
It  is  of  Gothic  order  of  architecture,  neat  and  attrac- 
tive, and  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  five  hun- 
dred. In  its  tower  still  runs  the  public  clock.  The 
old  church  was  sold  to  private  individuals  and  trans- 
formed into  a  building  for  offices  and  shops;  from  its 
magnitude,  its  pillars  and  general  appearance  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Colonnade,  it  having  been  moved 
from  its  original  site,  where  it  continued  to  be  an  or- 
nament to  the  town  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in 
1862.  A  large  brick  structure  was  erected  in  its  place, 
this  being  occupied  to-day  by  the  National  and  Sav- 
ings Banks,  store,  printing-office,  &c. 

The  various  pastors  of  this  society  since  its  organi- 
zation have  been  Rev.  Thomas  Frink,  from  October, 
1753,  to  June  18,  176G  ;  Rev.  Josiah  Dana,  October  7, 
1767,  to  October  1,  1801;  Rev.  James  Thompson, 
January  11,   1804,  to  May  14,1854;  Rev.  Henry  F. 


Bond,  Its  colleague,  .lanuary  7,  ISJil,  to  I  >occiM\u'r  30, 
1850 ;  Rev.  Charles  E.  Hodges,  as  colleague,  from 
June  11,  1851,  to  March,  1H54;  Rev.  William  A.  Ful- 
ler, January  3,  1855,  to  March  28,  1859;  Rev.  Henry 
Westcott,  June  14,  18G0,  to  April  1,  1864;  Rev.  John 
B.  Beach,  November  9,  1865,  to  March  27,  1869; 
Rev.  Henry  R.  Smith,  September  1,  1869,  to  October 
1,1878;  and  Rev.  Alvin  F.  Bailey,  the  present  pas- 
tor, who  was  installed  May  7, 1879. 

The  membership  of  this  church  is  by  many  con- 
sidered coextensive  with  the  members  or  families  of 
the  parish.  It  draws  its  worshippers  from  the  remote 
parts  of  the  town  as  well  as  from  theimme<liate  vicin- 
ity of  the  church  edifice.  The  menvbership  of  its  Sun- 
day-school is  about  one  hundred. 

The  Evangelical  Cimgregational  Church  at  the  lime 
of  its  organization,  in  1827,  consisted  of  thirty-two 
members  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  First  Parish, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  who 
had  adopted  the  Unitarian  doctrine.  The  Articles 
of  Faith  agreed  upon  were  moderately  Calvinistic, 
containing  but  little  more  than  the  doctrines  generally 
assented  to  by  the  various  evangelical  denominations. 
During  the  si.xty  years  of  its  history  the  church  has 
had  the  following  pastors  :  Rev.  John  Storrs,  Janu- 
ary 14,  1829,  to  April  24,  1832 ;  Rev.  Moses  Grosve- 
nor,  November  13,  1832,  to  May  4,  1834  ;  Rev.  John 
F.  Stone,  October  26,  1834,  to  November  17,  1836 ; 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fay,  May  10,  1837,  to  July  1,  1840; 
Rev.  Erasmus  D.  Moore,  July  1,  1840  to  October  19, 
1842;  Rev.  Amos  Bullard.  October  26,  1813,  until  his 
death,  August  21,  1850;  Rev.  C.  M.  Nickels,  May  7, 
1851,  to  June  17, 1856;  Rev.  George  Denham,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1856,  to  May  2,  1860;  Rev.  Dtvid  Peck,  April 
16,  1861,  to  Nov.  19,  1867;  Rev.  Edwin  Smith,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1868,  to  April  24,  1879,  and  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Gaylord,  the  present  pastor,  who  was  installed  Sep- 
tember 18,  1879. 

This  church  has  always  taken  a  decided  stand 
against  intemperance,  having,  as  early  as  1830,  de- 
clared that  it  would  not  receive  to  its  communion  any 
who  used  ardent  spirits  except  for  medicine.  In  1837  it 
adopted  a  series  of  rules,  among  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Those  who  become  members  of  this  church  are 
required  not  to  traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  or  use  it  iis  a 
drink,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee to  inform  all  persons  offering  themselves  for 
our  communion  of  this  rule,  and  to  obtain  from  them  a 
pledge  of  its  observance  ;  and  whenever  any  person  is 
proposed  it  shall  be  understood  thar  he  stands  thus 
pledged  to  the  committee  and  the  church." 

In  recent  years  the  church  has  taken  ground  against 
the  use  of,  and  traffic  in,  fermented  intoxicants  as  well 
as  ardent  spirits. 

In  the  conflict  with  slavery  the  church  also  took  a 
strong  position,  declaring,  in  1842,  "that  we  cannot 
hereafter  receive  to  our  pulpit  or  communion  any 
minister  or   lavman    who   holds   his   fellow-men    in 
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slavery,  and  who  encourages  and  upholds  those  who 
do."  The  church  has  had  two  church  edifices,  one 
known  as  the  hrick  meeting-house,  in  the  west  part  of 
the  village,  which  was  erected  in  1828,  and  the  other, 
its  present  place  of  worship,  built  in  1848-49,  and 
which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  over  five  hundred. 
After  the  present  church  building  was  occupied  by 
the  society,  the  brick  meeting-house  passed  into  pri- 
vate hands  and  was  transformed  into  tenements. 

The  church,  at  various  periods  of  its  history,  has 
been  favored  with  powerful  revivalsof  religion,  which 
have  greatly  promoted  its  growth,  and  to-day  its  posi- 
tion is  strong  in  its  influence  and  work,  and  in  its 
membership,  which  numbers  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  of  whom  twelve  are  non-residents  of  the  town, 
the  membership  of  its  Sabbath-school  being  about 
one  hundred  and  Ihirty-five. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  church  the  society 
connected  with  it  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the 
Evangelical  Congregational  Society,  in  the  town  of 
Barre.  This  society  was  formed  November  17,  1827, 
and  in  February,  1829,  was  incorporated  by  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature.  The  relations  between  the 
church  and  society  have  always  been  harmonious,  the 
church  taking  the  initiative  in  selecting  a  pastor,  but 
the  relation  is  not  established  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  society,  which  determines  also  the  salary 
of  the  pastor  and  provides  for  its  payment.  It  also 
has  charge,  under  certain  limitations,  of  the  church 
edifice.  In  1888  the  society  adopted  a  carefully-pre- 
pared set  of  by-laws,  and  in  the  same  year  rules  for 
the  concurrent  action  of  church  and  society  were 
adopted  by  both  of  these  organizations,  such  action 
having  previously  been  guided  by  tradition  rather 
than  by  specific  regulations. 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Universalist 
creed  to  this  town  is  1820,  in  which  year  a  spot  of 
land  nearly  opposite  the  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  depot  on  the 
Plains,  and  now  occupied  by  a  brick  dwelling-house, 
was  purchased,  and  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice 
thereon  was  contemplated.  Ministers  prominent  in 
that  denomination  in  other  towns  were  obtained  to 
preach  that  doctrine,  and  to  arouse  such  an  enthusiasm 
as  should  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  church  and 
society. 

Public  worship  was  held  for  several  years  in  a  hall 
and  dwelling-houses,  but  gradually,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  depression  in  agriculture  and  of  the  scarcity  of 
money,  the  people  considered  it  impossible  to  raise 
funds  for  a  church  building,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned, and  soon  all  interest  in  the  matter  was  appa- 
rently lost.  In  1838,  and  for  two  or  three  years  pre- 
viously, a  number  of  persons  had  become  dissatisfied 
in  the  First  Church, and  filed  certificates  of  withdrawal. 
April  9th  a  few  of  these  associated  themselves,  and 
formed  the  First  Universalist  Church  of  Barre,  and 
some  from  the  south  part  of  the  town,  who  had  been 
interested  in  the  scheme  of  1820,  joined  them.  The 
next  year  they  purchased  a  building  lot  at  the  south 


end  of  the  Common,  and  erected  a  building  which 
was  dedicated  in  April,  1840. 

This  society  was  never  a  strong  one,  but  it  held 
together  as  an  organization  for  about  ten  years,  when 
their  interest  waned  and  dissensions  arose  among 
them,  which  soon  resulted  in  their  disintegration,  and 
June  6,  1851,  their  edifice  was  sold  to  a  board  of  trus- 
tees for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination,  and, 
after  some  necessary  repairs  and  changes  in  construc- 
tion, was  dedicated  the  following  17th  of  September 
to  worship  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  that  faith. 

Although  there  had  been  desultory  Methodist 
services  in  town  as  early  as  182.3,  this  denomination 
did  not  obtain  a  foothold  here  until  1842,  when  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  town-hall ;  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  various  clergymen  and  prominent  laymen 
of  their  faith  their  congregations  increased,  and  in 
1850  they  took  into  serious  consideration  the  matter 
of  erecting  a  house  for  worship.  A  spot  for  a  build- 
ing was  obtained,  but  when  it  was  found  that  the 
Universalist  edifies  could  be  purchased,  that  was 
bought,  and  the  building-lot  sold  to  its  previous 
owner.  Since  1844,  when  the  first  pastor  was  as- 
signed to  this  church,  twenty-seven  ministers  have 
been  sent  by  the  Conference  to  its  pulpit,  but  two  of 
whom  have  remained  for  three  years. 

The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Charles  Nicklin,  who 
was  located  here  in  1888.  This  church  is  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  and,  though  not  so  strong  as 
twenty  years  ago,  is  now  increasing  in  the  number  of 
its  attendants  and  its  influence ;  its  membership  is 
about  seventy-five,  and  of  its  Sabbath-school  about 
seventy  ;  the  building  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
three  hundred. 

The  first  services  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  persuasion  were  held  about  1852,  pri- 
vate houses  being  first  used,  and  afterward  the  town- 
hall  was  occupied  for  this  purpose.  In  1856  services 
were  held  in  the  church  building  now  owned  by 
them,  located  south  of  the  Common,  and  which  was 
then  a  dwelling-house,  although  it  had  been  built 
for,  and  previously  occupied  as  a  country  store. 
The  Catholics  of  Barre  were  then  a  component  part 
of  the  Worcester  Mission  ;  in  1860  they  were  consti- 
tuted a  parish,  and  connected  with  Templeton,  and 
afterwards  with  Ware  and  North  Brookfield,  and  now 
with  Otter  River.  In  1858  they  purchased  the  brick 
dwelling-house,  and  remodeled  it  into  a  church 
building;  about  seventy-five  families  are  connected 
with  this  parish,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
Father  Raynolds,  and  services  are  held  bi-monthly. 
In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  denomination, 
the  church  property  is  in  the  possession  of  Bishop 
O'Reilly,  of  Springfield,  this  parish  being  in  that 
diocese.  The  house  of  worship  is  pleasantly  located, 
and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  four  hundred. 

In  1854  another  church  organization  was  effected 
under  the  title  of  the  Free  or  Independent  Church. 
Rev.  Marshall  G.  Kimball  was  their  pastor,  the  ser- 
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mon  at  his  installation  being  preached  by  Theodore 
Parker.  This  society  prospered  for  a  while,  but,  for 
want  of  sufficient  cohesive  power,  gradually  faded 
away.  It  was  in  existence  about  five  years;  its  i)as- 
t  T  was  a  young  and  popular  man  ;  at  the  di.ssolution 
■•:'  the  society  he  entered  upon  educational  work  in 
I  ho  West. 

Karly  in  the  century  several  families  came  to  the 
.  Ast  part  of  the  town  from  !>utton  ;  their  predilections 
M're  for  the  Baptist  form  of  belief;  as  no  denomina- 
li  in  of  that  kind  existed  here,  they  attended  upon 
that  form  of  worship  in  the  town  of  Templeton. 
As  they  increased  in  numbers,  and  the  distance  to 
Pempleton  was  considerable,  they  desired  to  be  or- 
_  iiii/.ed  into  a  church  here.  Accordingly,  the  officers 
"I  the  Templeton  Church  came  to  the  east  part  of 
tlie  town,  and  August  21,  1811,  a  society  was  formed 
at  the  house  of  Elias  Chase  ;  this  society  was  consid- 
« red  a  branch  of  the  Templeton  Church  rather  than 
.^  an  independent  organization,  and  services  were 
add  in  dwelling-houses  for  a  nilmber  of  years.  In 
1X13  they  were  much  strengthened  in  numbers  by 
withdrawals  from  the  First  Parish  or  Old  Church, 
the  ministerial  tax  in  that  parish  being  consid- 
ered burdensome.  Notwithstanding  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  members  of  a  distinct  parish, 
tbe  ta.^  for  the  old  parish  was  still  levied  and 
mllectcd  from  them,  this  being  assessed  in  con- 
nection with  the  town  taxes.  In  1810  the  church 
protested  against  this  tax,  served  notice  on  the  town 
U)  that  efl'ect  and  that  they  should  apply  for  an  act 
n(  incorporation.  This  subject  was  freely  discussed 
in  towu-meeting,  when  it  was  at  length  decided  to 
|iay  no  attention  to  their  protest  as  regarded  the  tax, 
and  not  to  oi>pose  their  incorporation.  In  1817  the 
matter  of  taxation  again  came  up,  when  a  committee, 
on  the  part  of  the  town,  was  appointed  to  cou.sider 
the  subject.  They  reported  that  they  considered  it 
unjust  for  the  members  to  aid  in  supporting  two  or- 
ganizations, and  recommended  that  the  voters  of  the 
old  church  choose  their  necessary  parish  officers,  and 
grant  and  raise  money  for  their  own  ministerial  sup- 
port. In  a  few  years  this  was  done,  and  harmony 
prevailed.  No  pastor  was  installed  over  the  Baptist 
Church,  but  preaching  was  pretty  constant.  Rev. 
Mr.  Leonard,  who  afterwards  became  a  noted  clergy- 
man, was  one  of  their  early  ministers,  preaching  for 
them  about  1817  ;  he  was  followed  by  other  earnest 
workers,  who  so  built  up  this  mission  and  gave  it 
«uch. strength  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  erect  a 
church  eilifice.  This  was  accomplished  in  1832-3.3, 
their  first  house  being  situated  nearly  op|)osite  where 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams  now  lives.  In  1832  the  church 
wiis  incorporated,  and  became  a  regularly  organized 
body. 

Previous  to  1836  Rev.  John  Walker  had  preached 
occasionally  for  them  and  was  their  regular  psistor 
from  1837  to  1844.  During  his  pastorate  a  feeling 
prevailed  that  it  was  advisable  to  have  their  edifice  in 


the  village  of  Coldbrook,  and  plans  were  formed  to 
move  there ;  but  when  it  was  suggested  that  by  so 
doing  they  would  be  in  the  town  of  Oakham,  and  their 
charter  had  incorporated  them  as  a  church  in  Barre, 
they  obtained  land  westerly  of  the  village  and  within 
the  Barre  boundary.  In  1842-43  their  new  house 
was  erected  and  in  the  winter  of  1843-44  was  dedi- 
cated. Their  old  bouse  was  soon  afterward  taken 
down  and  carried  to  Oakham,  where  it  was  re-erected 
and  used  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  Methodist«. 
Since  1837  their  regular  ministers  have  been  Rev. 
John  Walker,  from  ls37  to  1844;  Rev.  George  W. 
Cate,  September  8,  184.5,  to  May  13,1849;  Rev.  Lewis 
Holmes,  June  1,  1849,  toAugust  8,  18')3;  Rev.  Payson 
Tyler,  July  9,  1854,  to  August  17,  18.50;  Rev.  L.  Tan- 
dy, October,  18o0,  to  November  28,  18.58;  Rev.  D. 
Avery,  April  1,  1859,  to  March  30, 1862  ;  Rev.  Josfph 
Shepardson,  May  4,  1862,  to  January  18,  1863 ;  Rev. 
George  L.  Hunt,  June  3,  1803,  to  March  27,  1864 ; 
Rev.  E.  J.  Emery,  April  1,  1865,  to  January  28, 1866; 
Rev.  C.  D.  R.  Meacham,  September  0, 1870,  to  August 
9,  1874;  Rev.  K.  Holt,  March,  1877,  to  June  4,  1882; 
Rev.  Philander  Perry,  Seiitember  3,  1882,  to  May  1, 
1884;  Rev.  Henry  II.  Mansur,  July  8,  1884,  to  March 
20,  1888,  and  Rev.  William  Read,  the  present  pastor, 
who  was  installed  June  3,  1888.  The  seating  capacity 
of  the  building  is  about  three  hundred  and  its  services 
are  well  attended  ;  the  number  of  its  church  members 
is  forty-five  and  of  its  Sabbath-school  one  hundred. 

Leaving  now  this  sketch  of  the  church  and  return- 
ing to  the  period  anterior  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  we  cau  form  some  idea  of  the  trials  of  the  inhab- 
itants,struggling  under  many  untoward  circumstances 
to  bring  order  out  of  confusion  and  have  a  well-dis- 
posed and  well-regulated  form  of  local  government. 
The  schools,  crude  as  they  were  and  maintained  under 
many  difficulties,  were  cherished  as  the  bulwark  of  a 
future  nation.  Highways,  too,  were  demanding  much 
consideration. 

FroTi  a  mere  handful  of  individuals,  at  the  time 
when  the  proprietors  of  this  Northwest  District  had 
assigned  certain  localities  for  roadt<,  the  inhabitants 
had  80  increased  in  number  that  it  became  necessary 
that  additional  paths  for  travel  should  be  constructed 
to  accommodate  the  passing  to  and  from  the  places 
where  the  meeting-house  and  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished and  for  transaction  of  business,  or  for  social 
relations  one  with  another,  or  to  render  and  receive  aid 
in  case  of  sickness  or  other  troubles,  or  to  pay  such 
slight  visits  of  courtesy  as  the  times  demanded.  Mat- 
ters of  state  were  coming  to  a  crisis.  May  20,  1772, 
a  warrant  for  a  town-meeting  wa.s  issued  to  Noah 
Mandell,  requiring  him  "  forthwith,  in  His  Majesty's 
Name,"  to  warn  all  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabit- 
ants qualified  to  vote  in  town  afTairs  to  meet  at  the 
meeting-house,  June  3d,  there  to  act  on  certain  arti- 
cles. The  voters  assembled  at  the  time  and  place, 
and  after  organizing  the  meeting,  electing  a  grand 
juryman  for  the  year  to  serve  at  the  Court  of  Quarter 
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Sessions  and  choosing  a  committee  to  repair  the  "  great 
bridge  "  over  the  Ware  River,  they  voted  to  pass  over 
three  of  the  articles  in  the  warrant  and  also  voted 
that  they  be  not  entered  upon  the  records.  What 
these  articles  were  might  be  a  matter  of  greater  con- 
jecture, did  not  contemporaneous  history  reveal  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  The  people  were  becoming 
restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them  by 
foreign  rulers,  and  the  determination  to  have  these 
burdens  modified  or  to  be  released  from  such  servi- 
tude was  every  day  becoming  more  apparent.  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1773,  another  meeting  was  held  "to  hear 
and  consider  of  a  Circular  Letter  from  the  town  of 
Boston,  dated  November  20,  1772,  containing  the 
States  and  Rights  of  this  Province  in  particular,  etc." 

A  committee  of  five  members,  with  John  Caldwell 
as  their  chairman,  was  chosen  to  take  this  letter  into 
consideration;  they  soon  reported  "that  upon  a  full 
conviction  of  the  propriety  and  e.xpediency  of  the 
measure,  they  recommend  the  inhabitants  of  said 
District  to  pass  tlie  following  resolves:  1.  That  the 
rights  of  the  Coloni.sts,  and  of  this  Province  in  par- 
ticular, aa  stated  by  their  respectable  brethren  of  the 
metropolis  of  this  Province,  are  agreeable  to  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  District,  and 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  Province  stand  firm,  as  one  man,  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  all  their  just  rights  and  privileges. 
2.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  other  British 
Provinces  have  an  equal  right  with  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  to  enjoy  and  dispose  of  their  own  prop- 
erty, and  the  same  cannot  be  taken  from  them  but  by 
their  own  consent.  3.  That  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  have  passed  several  acts  in  the  execution  of 
which  American  subjects  are  burdened  with  uncon- 
stitutional taxes.  4.  That  to  render  the  Governor 
and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Province 
independent  of  the  grants  of  the  General  Assembly 
is  an  innovation  and  infraction  on  the  Charter  Rights, 
as  it  destroys  that  check  which  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  5.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Dis- 
trict be  given  to  the  town  of  Boston  for  their  zeal 
shown  in  the  defence  of  their  Charter  Rights."  This 
report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  copy  was  sent 
to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Communica- 
tion at  Boston. 

A  movement  to  throw  off  some  of  their  burdens  was 
now  inaugurated,  and  a  closer  union  of  the  people 
and  a  firmerbindingtogether  of  the  common  interests 
made  it  imperative  that  the  district  should  have  a 
more  united  organization.  The  shackles  of  a  greater 
power  being  distasteful,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  lesser 
authority  of  the  district  should  be  considered  as 
tending  to  divert  their  cares  and  energies,  and  with 
the  peo|>le  working  together  for  the  common  good,  an 
organization  as  a  town  was  felt  necessary. 

Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  held  April  5,  1773,  for 
that  purpose,  it  was  decided  to  petition  the  General 
Court  to  be  set  off  as  a  town,  and  John  Caldwell, 


Asa  Hapgood  and  Nathan  Sparhawk  were  chosen  a 
committee  for  that  purpose.  This  petition  appears 
on  the  House  Journal,  June  22,  1773,  and  an  order 
of  notice  was  sent  to  the  adjoining  towns  in  relation 
to  it.  No  further  steps  were  taken  in  regard  to  it 
until  the  following  February,  ■when  the  petition  was 
again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Court, 
again  read  and  then  ordered  that  the  prayer  be  so  far 
granted  that  the  petitioners  have  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill.  This  was  sent  down  for  concurrence  and  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month  a  bill  for  incorporat- 
ing the  district  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Barre 
was  pa.ssed  to  be  engrossed,  but  one  week  from  that 
date  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table.  No 
reason  is  given  for  recalling  the  bill,  but  it  is  certain 
that  Governor  Hutchinson,  in  power  by  the  authority 
of  King  George  the  Third,  wasapliantand  willing  toed 
in  the  hands  of  his  royal  master,  and  a  rebuke  and 
punishment  must  be  administered  the  people,  in  part 
and  as  a  whole,  for  their  participation  in  such  stirring 
events  as  the  Boston  Massacre  in  1770,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  in  the  harbor  in  1773,  and  their  ap- 
parent restiveness  under  the  many  restraints  imposed 
upon  them.  May  13,  1774,  Thomas  Gage  succeeded 
Governor  Hutchinson,  and  on  the  25th  of  this 
month  the  government  was  reorganized.  In  the 
Governor's  opening  address  he  declared  his  inten- 
tions, in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
King,  to  remove  the  General  Court  to  Salem.  This 
met  there  the  7th  of  June,  and  on  the  following  day 
is  recorded  "a  bill  to  incorporate  Rutland  District 
as  a  town."  The  following  day  the  bill  was  read  for 
the  third  time  and  passed  to  be  engrossed,  and  on  the 
14th  it  was  passed  to  be  enacted.  The  records 
of  the  Commonwealth  do  not  give  the  date  when  the 
bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor.  On  the  17th  of 
June  the  doors  of  the  House  were  closed  for  a  secret 
session,  the  members  having  assembled  to  consult 
upon  the  course  of  the  Governor,  his  bearing  towards 
the  House  and  the  condition  of  the  Province;  the 
Governor,  having  been  informed  of  these  proceedings, 
at  once  sent  his  secretary  to  dissolve  the  General 
Court ;  the  House  took  no  notice  of  this  messenger, 
but  proceeded  with  its  business,  which,  however,  did 
not  relate  so  much  to  the  affairs  of  the  Province  as 
to  the  existing  general  condition  of  matters. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy  we  have 
the  information  that  the  Governor  then  proceeded  to 
the  House  and  demanded  admittance  ;  this  was  re- 
fused;  he  immediately  dissolved  the  General  Court, 
having  previously  stated  what  bills  he  had  signed 
that  morning,  among  which  was  the  one  incorporating 
this  town.  In  place  of  Barre  the  name  of  Hutchin- 
son had  been  inserted ;  no  reason  is  given  for  this 
change,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in  the 
Council  at  the  command  of  Gage,  that  thereby  he 
might  aid  in  perpetuating  the  name  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessor.  In  August,  1774,  a  committee 
consisting   of    Asa    Hapgood,    Nathan    Sparhawk, 
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Andrew  Parker,  John  Ma<oii  and  Peter  Fessenden 
were  chosen  to  meet  committees  of  other  towns  at 
Worcester  to  take  into  consideration  the  existing 
CDndition  of  the  Province;  at  an  adjourned  mectiup 
held  in  September  the  committee  made  their  report, 
a  part  of  which  was  accepted;  it  does  not  apfiear 
what  this  was  ;  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  at  work,  a 
certain  degree  of  secrecy  was  necessary. 

The  first  warrant  of  the  town  for  a  town-meeting 
was  issued  December  20,  1774,  notifying  the  inhabit- 
ants to  assemble  at  the  meeting-house  the  following 
loth  of  January  to  choose  a  representative  to  the 
Provincial  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Cambridge,  Feb- 
ruary Ist,  and  to  choose  a  committee  to  give  the  rep- 
resentative instructions  as  to  his  course.  John 
.Mason  was  chosen  representative,  and  atanadjcmrned 
meeting  the  committee's  instiuctions  were  read  and 
accepted  by  the  town.  They  were  in  accord  with 
the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  people;  they  desired 
Mason  to  stand  for  and  to  vindicate,  in  every  consis- 
tent way,  in  a  tirm,  steady  and  uniform  manner,  their 
rights;  to  act  in  accord  with  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  to  coincide  with  its  determination  in  gen- 
eral, unless  sad  necessity  should  compel  him  to  do 
otherwise.  Notwiths-tandiog  his  instructions,  much 
was  left  to  his  discretion,  the  well-known  character 
and  ability  of  the  man  evidently  convincing  his  fel- 
low-townsmen that  ihey  had  made  choice  of  an  hon- 
orable and  able  representative  to  an  important  assem- 
blage. At  the  meeting  of  January  10th  the  patriotism 
of  the  town  and  their  determination  to  resist  the  en- 
croachmeuts  of  Great  Britain  are  still  further  shown 
when  it  was  voted  that  the  town  would  "indemnify 
the  constables  from  paying  any  more  money  to  Har- 
rison Gray,  the  former  treasurer  of  the  Province,  but 
that  they  should  pay  the  said  money  to  Henry  Gard- 
ner, now  treasurer."  This  vote  was  passed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  and  resolve  of  the  Provincial 
Congress.  The  times  were  eventful;  the  resistance 
to  oppression  had  increased,  and  the  necessity  «f  act- 
ing in  unison  was  apparent.  August  1,  1774,  the 
district  met  to  take  action  on  several  papers  sent 
hither  in  regard  to  the  Boston  Port  Bill  ;  afcer  con- 
siderable deliberation  they  decided  that  their  share  or 
proportion  of  the  money  now  in  the  district  treasury 
should  be  paid  towards  the  support  of  the  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia.  Atfairs  were  assuming 
conflicting  aspects.  Here,  and  now,  as  elsewhere,  a 
few  stanch  meu  were  vigorously  endeavoring  to 
have  their  more  timid  or  cautious  associates  take 
more  pronounced  positions  on  the  questions  of  the 
day.  The  ofticers  of  the  militia  had  resigned  their 
posts,  '"throwing  the  mililia  of  the  town,  as  it  weie, 
into  a  Slate  of  nature."  The  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence for  the  County  of  Worcester  had  recom- 
mended that  every  town  in  the  county  should  meet  at 
once  and  choose  officers  to  lead  them  wherever  they 
might  be  called,  until  the  government  should  be 
brought    under  proper  regulations.     lu  consequeuce 


of  this,  it  was  decided  to  form  two  companies  of 
militia,  one  to  be  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Ezra  Jones,  the  other  under  Captain  William  Buck- 
minster.  These  companies  were  not  to  exceed  fifty 
men  each,  including  officers,  and  a  proper  allowance 
of  money  w!is  recommended  to  remunerate  them  for 
each  half-day  that  they  should  be  required  to  be 
under  arms  for  the  purpose  of  drill  and  discipline, 
these  half-days  to  be  two  in  each  month  for  the  next 
eight  months,  unless  the  town  should  hereafter  con- 
sider it  unnecessary,  or  unless  the  Committee  of 
Safety  for  the  Provinces  should,  within  that  time,  call 
them  to  march  to  any  part  of  the  Provinces,  when 
their  pay,  so  far  as  the  town  was  concerned,  should 
cejise.  In  April,  177o,  "  the  alarm"  was  sent  out 
from  Boston  of  the  great  need  of  militia.  Twenty- 
one  men  marched  from  this  town  to  do  battle  in  their 
country's  cause;  they  were  attached  to  Colonel 
Brewer's  regiment,  and,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  their  own  townsman.  Captain  John  Black, 
did  their  duty  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Buck- 
minster  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  this  regi- 
ment; he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  engagement 
and  was  disabled  from  further  military  duty.  He 
returned  to  his  farm,  but  did  not  forget  the  needs  of 
his  country.  His  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  were  of 
great  value  in  aiding  and  filling  the  quotas  subse- 
quently demanded  from  this  town.  Colonel  Buck- 
minster  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  struggle,  but  his 
wound  wore  upon  his  stalwart  frame,  and  June  22, 
1780,  he  pjissed  away,  not  fifty  years  of  age. 

These  t»venty-one  men  did  not  enlist  in  the  army, 
but  soon  returned  home.  Subsequent  events  called 
for  more  aid,  and  in  a  short  time  fifty-eight  men,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  those  who  were  at  Bunker  Hill, 
enlisted  under  Captain  Black  for  a  term,  of  eight 
month''.  I?amucl  Lee,  born  here  in  1767,  enlisted  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and  was  attached  to  the  army  at 
West  Point;  he  served  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  and  was  in  many  important  engagements;  re- 
turning to  his  home,  he  obtained  an  education,  and 
became  a  prominent  man  in  the  town,  holding 
many  State  and  town  offices.  He  was  a  man  whose 
integrity  and  sound  judgment  were  never  questioned, 
and  whose  opinion  was  sought  on  many  points.  He 
died  here  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  An  oil-painting 
of  him  adorns  the  walls  of  our  Public  Library. 

By  the  demands  of  the  country,  ably  seconded  by 
a  Jones,  a  Black,  a  Buckminster,  a  Sparbawk  and 
others,  the  patriotic  spirit  prevailed ;  the  wavering 
gradually  sinking  their  objections  to  armed  resistance, 
realizing  that  the  power  of  tyranny  was  endeavoring 
slowly  to  tighten  the  cords  which  were  being  then 
thrown  about  them.  Firm  and  decisive  measures  were 
necessary  that  the  people  might  act  together  and  in  a 
spirit  of  accord,  that  they  should  encourage  the  fickle, 
tsike  counsel  one  with  another,  and  resist  all  overtures 
from  royalty  to  consider  in  convention  how  peace 
might  be  obtained. 
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For  the  support  of  the  militia  money  was  essen- 
tial; struggling  with  poverty,  yet  resolute  and  un- 
wavering, the  strictest  economy  was  necessary  to 
maintain  their  position.  Schools  and  highways  were 
now  of  secondary  importance ;  no  funds  could  be 
spared  for  support  or  repair;  the  minister's  salary 
went  unpaid  ;  every  effort  of  the  people  seemed  given 
to  the  one  cause.  But  this  condition  of  affairs  could 
not  long  exist;  money  must  be  obtained,  and  finally 
it  was  voted  to  sell  some  of  the  land  about  the 
meeting-house  and  the  old  proprietors'  roads,  and 
devote  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  schools,  as  they 
recognized  their  great  importance. 

At  this  time  another  incident  occurred,  which  still 
further  illustrates  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  Thus 
far  the  town  had  been  known  as  Hutchinson.  The 
firm  adhesion  of  ex-Governor  Hutchinson  to  the  au- 
thority of  Great  Britain,  he  being  a  strong  believer 
in,  and  upholder  of,  royal  prerogatives,  had  rendered 
the  name  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants.  Smarting 
under  the  insult  inflicted  by  the  name,  they  resolved 
to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for  an  act  authorizing 
the  town  to  be  named  anew.  January  17,  1776,  it  was 
voted  to  petition  for  authority  to  change  the  name 
from  Hutchinson  to  that  of  Wilkes.  John  Caldwell, 
Nathan  Sparhawk  and  John  Mason,  of  the  selectmen, 
and  Andrew  Parker  and  Asa  Hapgood,  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence,  were  chosen  to  act  for  the 
town.  Their  petition  stated  that,  having  formerly 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Rutland  District,  in  1773 
they  applied  for  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  town, 
which  was  gran  ted  by  both  Houses,  but  non-concurred 
in  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  unless  he  could  have  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  town ;  but  the  House  dissented, 
and  the  matter  was  not  completed  until  Gage  became 
(iovernof,  "who  very  soon  after  gave  us  a  specimen  of 
what  he  was,  or  intended  to  l>e  to  the  colony,  by  fill- 
ing up  the  blank  with  that  obnoxious  name,  Hutchin- 
ton,  that  well-known  enemy  of  the  natural  and  stipu- 
lated rights  of  America,  which  gave  us  a  very  disa- 
greeable sensation  of  mind,  not  being  able  to  speak 
of  the  town  in  which  we  live,  but  our  thoughts  were 
necessarily  turned  upon  that  ignominious  enemy  of 
mankind,  and,  in  a  measure,  filled  with  shame  to  tell 
where  we  lived,  when  requested,"  and  the  petitioners 
desired  that  the  obnoxious  name  of  Hutchinson  be 
canceled,  and  that  the  name  of  Wilkes,  "  that  ever- 
memorable  friend  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
America,  would  give  content  to  the  inhabitants." 

The  committee  who  had  this  petition  in  charge  was 
made  up  from  the  be^t  minds  in  town, — men  com- 
manding respect  for  their  attainments  and  force  of 
character. 

The  Lcgi.tlature  at  this  time  was  not  in  session,  it 
having  assembled  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  pre- 
ceding May,  but  it  might  be  convened  again  and  on 
any  day,  as  ac  this  time  it  held  several  sessions  each 
year.  John  Caldwell  was  the  representative  at  this 
time  and  was  a   member   of  the  Provincial  Congress 


that  had  sat  at  Watertown  the  previous  summer  ;  he 
was  prepared  to  present  the  petition  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  it  having  been  signed  February 
5th.  But  the  Legislature  was  not  again  convened, 
and  as  its  term  would  expire  on  the  day  next  pre- 
ceding the  last  Wednesday  of  May,  on  the  20tb  of 
February  a  town-meeting  was  held,  and  John  Mason 
was  chosen  representative  for  the  ensuing  year.  Soon 
after  the  next  Legislature  met  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented, but,  on  account  of  an  adjournment  and  other 
circumstances  which  were  daily  affecting  the  situation 
of  affairs,  it  wa^s  not  reported  back  to  the  House  for 
some  time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  7th  of  next 
November  that  the  bill  was  passed,  and  which  reads 
as  follows  : 

In  the  tear  of  orR  Lord  1776. 

An  Act  for  discontinuing  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  County  of  Wor- 
cester, lately  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Hutchinson,  and  calling  the 
name  Barre. 

AVhereas,  the  Inbahitants  of  the  Town  of  Hutchinson  have  by  their 
Petition  Represented  to  this  Court,  that  in  June,  1774,  when  the  said 
Town  was  iucorporated.  General  Gage,  the  then  Governor,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Hutchinson,  in  honor  to  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  Chair  of  Govern- 
ment, whom  they  have  justly  styled  the  well-known  enemy  of  the  nat- 
ural and  Stipulated  Rights  of  America,  and  at  a  Town  Meeting  notified 
for  that  purpose,  they  Voted  unanimously  to  petition,  and  accordingly 
have  petitioned  the  General  Court,  that  the  name  of  the  said  Town 
might  be  altered,  and  that  it  might  no  longer  bear  the  Disgraceful  name 
of  Hutchinson  ; 

And,  WHEREAS,  there  is  a  moral  fitness  that  Traitors  and  Parricides, 
especially  such  as  have  remarkably  distinguished  themselves  in  that 
odious  Character,  and  have  long  labored  to  deprive  their  native  Country 
of  its  most  valuable  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  destroy  every  Constitu- 
tional Guard  against  the  evils  of  an  all-enslaving  Despotism,  should  he 
held  up  to  view  in  their  true  Character  to  be  execrated  by  mankind,  and 
there  should  remain  no  other  memorial  of  them  than  such  as  will  trans- 
mit their  names  with  Infamy  to  posterity  ; 

And,  WHEREAS,  the  said  Thomas  Hutchinson,  contrary  to  every  obli- 
gation of  dutj'  and  gratitude  to  this,  his  native  Country,  which 
raised  him  from  private  life  to  the  highest  and  most  lucrative  Offices 
in  the  Government,  has  acted  towards  her  the  part  of  a  Traitor  and 
Parricide,  as  above  described,  wliich  has  been  clearly  manifested  to  the 
world  by  his  Letters  lately  published,  and  by  his  having  thus  acted,  it 
has  become  fit  and  just  that  every  honorable  memorial  of  him  should 
be  Obliterated  and  cease. 

Therefore — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  land  lying  i  n  the  County  of  Worces- 
ter, formerly  called  Rutland  District,  and  in  June,  1774,  incorporated 
into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Hutchinson,  shall  no  longer  bear  that 
name,  but  henceforth  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Babre,  the  aforesaid  Incorporating  act  notwithstanding,  and  all  Offi- 
cers in  the  said  town  shall  hold  and  exercise  their  Offices  respectively  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  have  done,  had  not  the  name  of  the  said 
town  been  altered. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Novm.  7,  1776. 

This  Bill  having  had  three  several  readings,  passed  to  be  enicted. 
Sent  up  for  Concurrence. 

T.  DaltoN,  SpealuT  ProUm. 


7,  17 


In  Council,  Nov 
This  Bill  having  had 


Consented  to  by  the  Majo 
A  true  Copy, 


veral  readings,  passed  to  be  enacted. 

John  Averv,  Dcp'y  Secrelary. 
■  part  of  the  Council. 
Attest,     John  Avery,  Dep'y  Secretary. 


The  name  of  the  town  had  been  changed  to  Barre 
instead  of  Wilkes,  as  the  people  had  desired  in  their 
petition.  Wilkes  and  Barre  at  this  time  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Parliament,  and  each  was  an  ardent 
defender   of    what   he   considered  the   liberties   and 
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rights  of  the  people  of  the  Provinces.  For  some 
years  preceding  Wilkes  had  acquired  some  notoriety 
by  his  writings  and  course  of  conduct,  and  had,  at 
one  time,  been  expelled  from  Parliament  and  placed 
under  arrest,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment and  heavy  fine.  What  many  of  the  Enelish 
people  considered  as  an  act  of  oppression  towards 
him  had  turned  the  current  of  popular  opinion  in  his 
favor;  the  people  of  America  were  dazzled  by  his 
public  course,  and  their  desire  to  honor  him  and  his 
name  was  but  natural. 

By  whom  the  name  of  Barre  was  given  to  the  town 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  evident  that,  as  a  blank  for 
the  name  was  left  in  the  act,  it  was  inserted  in  the 
House  and  acceded  to  in  the  Council. 

Isaac  Barr6,  after  whom  the  town  was  named,  was 
at  that  time  attracting  much  attention  and  commenda- 
tion from  the  Americans  for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf 
in  the  British  Parliament ;  he  was  born  in  Dublin, 
of  French  parentage,  in  humble  circumstances,  in 
172t) ;  it  was  intended  that  he  should  study  law,  as  in 
his  career  at  Trinity  College,  which  he  entered  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  had  exhibited  marked  ability  as  a 
student  and  debater;  disliking  that  pcofession,  he 
enlisted  in  the  British  Army  with  the  rank  of  ensign 
in  1740.  He  was  in  the  service  for  fourteen  years  on 
the  Continent  tnl  in  Canada,  where,  under  Gen. 
Wolfe,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  adjutant-general.  He 
was  severely  wounded  in  his  eyes  in  the  same  engage- 
ment where  Wolfe  was  killed.  At  the  surrender  of 
Montreal  in  17l>0,  Lord  Amherst  sent  him  as  bearer 
of  despatches  to  the  home  government ;  he  remained 
in  London  to  obtain  relief  from  his  injuries,  in  which 
he  wiis  but  partially  successful.  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  debate  and  became  a  powerful 
champion  of  the  American  people,  denouncing  the 
oppression  of  the  British  government  and  contending 
for  the  rights  of  the  people.  His  career  in  Parlia- 
ment attracted  the  attention  of  the  Americans,  and 
they  acknowledged  him  as  a  powerful  friend  and  ad- 
vocate in  their  behalt.  The  title  of  colonel,  which 
was  at  times  applied  to  him,  is  incorrect,  as  he  arose 
only  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  wounds  he  received  at  Quebec  in  1759, 
he  became  blind  when  about  sixty  years  of  age.  He 
died  in  London,  July  20,  1802.  An  oil  painting  of 
Barre.  after  one  by  Stuart,  hangs  in  our  Public  Library. 

The  representative  to  the  body  sitting  at  Water- 
town,  Dea.  John  Mason,  a  man  specially  fitted  to  the 
times,  kept  the  people  informed  of  the  condition  of 
allairs,  and  largely  through  his  influence  they  were 
led  to  act  in  advance  of  some  of  the  neighboring 
towns  and  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  determina- 
tion against  yielding  to  any  usurpation  of  their  rights. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  when  they  were  summoned 
to  a  town-meeting  to  act  upon  a  resolve  emanating 
from  the  representative  body  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  asking  them  to  advise  their  representa- 


tive that,  if  the  Congress  should  declare  them  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain,  he  should  jiledge  the  in- 
habitants to  solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes to  support  them  in  this  measure,  they  unani- 
mously so  instructed  their  representative,  Dea.  Mason. 
And  they  went  still  farther:  they  desired  every  male 
inhabitant  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards  to 
be  enrolled,  that  each  and  every  one  might  contribute 
his  share  in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  They  desired 
their  representative  to  act  his  part  in  agreeing  upon 
and  enacting  a  Constitution  and  form  of  government 
for  the  State  such  as  should  conduce  to  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  its  inhabitants.  To  a  people  thus 
pledged  to  independence  it  must  have  seemed  a  direct 
insult  to  be  petitioned  into  a  town-meeting  to  take 
into  considerdtion  a  circular  from  the  King's  Com- 
missioners, Lord  Howe  and  his  brother.  Gen.  Howe, 
proposing  measures  of  stttlement,  this  proposition 
stating  that  all  the  acts  that  the  people  complained  of 
as  grievous  should  be  righted,  that  tliey  would  be 
repealed,  and  their  rights  and  privileges  established. 
This  petition  for  thetiwn-meeting  stated  that  "  as  all 
proposals  must  bej^in  somewhere,  we  think  it  is  time 
to  know  whether  the  people  in  this  town  mean  to 
fight  Great  Britain  only  for  independency,  and  if  not, 
that  their  minds  may  be  kn  iwn  thereon."  The  meet- 
ing was  held  December  .30,  1776;  the  gilded  bait  of 
compromise  was  not  acceptable;  the  meeting  was  of 
short  duration;  after  a  spirited  discu-sion  they  de- 
cided not  to  act  upon  the  warrant  and  it  was  dissolved. 
Another  result  of  this  meeting  w.is  that  much  indig- 
nation was  aroused  against  thesignersof  this  petition, 
John  Caldwell,  Ezra  Jones,  Matthew  Caldwell,  Noah 
Mandell,  George  Caldwell,  William  Caldwell  and 
Thomas  Holden,  and  their  adherent*,  and  so  strong 
did  this  feeling  become  that  a  town-meeting  was  called 
by  a  warrant  signed  by  but  two  of  the  five  selectmen, 
and  held  .lanuary  20, 1777.  Capt.  .lohn  Black  was  voted 
"  out  of  all  othce  in  town,"  and  Col.  Buckniinster  was 
removed  from  his  position  as  town  treasurer.  When 
we  consider  the  strength  of  these  men  in  local  afiairs, 
their  power  in  debate,  their  superior  judgment  and 
their  valiant  and  valuable  services  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, we  can  but  feebly  realize  the  force  of  that  wrath 
that  was  visited  upon  them  by  tho-e  of  their  towns- 
men who,  once  having  decided  to  contend  for  liberty, 
were  unwilling  to  retrace  a  single  step. 

Notwithstanding  this  episode  in  their  affairs,  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  was  progressing.  At  succeeding 
town-meetings  the  people  gladly  voted  to  raise  their 
quota  of  men  for  the  fifteen  battalions  called  for  by 
the  Continental  Congress  and  appropriate  a  bounty 
of  twenty  pounds  to  each  one  who  enlisted  in  the 
Continental  Army;  they  also  voted  to  consider  those 
who  acted  as  substitutes  lor  such  of  the  citizens  as 
could  not  go  to  the  war  as  inhabitants  of  Barre  and 
placed  them  on  the  same  looting,  as  to  bounty,  as 
were  those  who  had  previously  enlisted  for  service  at 
Ticouderoga  or  elsewhere. 
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Another  element  was  now  a  source  of  discomfort; 
billsof  credit  had  been  issued  by  the  State,  and  al- 
though its  faith  was  pledged  for  their  redemption, 
their  value  was  constantly  depreciatng.  This  was 
productive  of  hardship  and  suft'ering;  these  circum- 
titances  and  the  absence  of  many  of  the  men  had 
made  the  situation  depressing ;  agriculture  was  ne- 
glected, specie  had  disappeared  and  nearly  every  one 
was  unwilling  to  receive  the  currency  for  debts  due 
them,  and  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  procure  with  it 
many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  A  meeting  was  held 
to  see  if  the  people  would  petition  the  General  Court 
for  a  repeal  or  alteration  of  the  act  in  regard  to  the 
bills  of  credit,  and  they  voted  against  such  a  course, 
preferring  hardship  rather  than  to  do  aught  that 
might  weaken  their  hopes  for  independence,  and  pre- 
ferring to  co-operate  with  the  General  Court  in  all 
measures  that  it  should  consider  necessary  for  the 
success  of  their  cause.  (In  January,  1777,  these  bills 
of  credit  were  about  five  per  cent,  below  par,  and  in 
January,  1778,  they  were  worth  only  about  three  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  their  face  value.) 

The  people  were  ever  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  town-meetings  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  the  condition  of  the  colonies  was  demanding 
constant  attention.  At  times  a  feeble  minority  would 
petition  for  an  abrogation  of  certain  measures,  but 
the  stern,  unyielding  sense  of  the  majority,  alter  a 
spirited  discussion,  would  prevail  ;  on  some  occasions, 
when  meetings  had  been  called  on  the  petitions  of 
this  minority,  discussion  would  be  avoided  by  refus- 
ing to  act  on  the  articles,  and  in  May,  1778,  the  town 
showed  its  spirit  so  strongly  as  to  vote  "  to  throw  out 
a  petition  of  twelve  signers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Barre  in  every  part  and  paragraph." 

This  petition  was  for  the  reconsidering  of  a  previous 
meeting's  vote  by  which  a  bounty  had  been  grunted 
to  those  who  should  enlist  in  the  Continental  Army. 
In  April  of  1778  the  town  held  a  meeting  to  see 
whether  it  would  ratify  a  Constitution  or  mode  of 
government  sent  out  by  the  General  Assembly.  This 
form  was  unsatisfactory,  and  by  a  strong  majority 
they  refused  to  ratify  it  as  it  then  stood,  the  vote  be- 
ing eleven  for  to  seventy-six  against  it.  Realizing, 
however,  that  a  stable  form  of  government  was  essen- 
tial, a  committee  was  chosen  to  report  such  amend- 
ments as  they  thought  fitting  and  proper,  lay  them 
before  the  town  for  its  acceptance  and  instruct  the 
representative  in  regard  to  them.  This  Constitution 
wa.s  the  outcome  of  a  recomraend.ition  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  September  17,  1776,  that  the 
voters  of  the  different  towns  assemble  and  determine 
whether  they  would  give  their  consent  that  the 
House  and  Council  should  enact  such  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  State  as  would  seem  best;  the  towns 
generally  voted  unanimously  to  accede  to  this  re- 
quest, but  when  the  proposed  Constitution  was  sub- 
mitted to  them  it  was  rejected. 

In  April,  1779,  a  conventioD  of  delegates  was  called 


to  assemble  at  Cambridge  to  prepare  another  draft  of 
a  Constitution,  to  which  Barre  sent  as  delegates  John 
Mason,  Andrew  Parker  and  Asa  Hapgood.  The 
work  of  this  convention  was  no  more  favorable  than 
before,  for  this  draft  also  was  rejected.  When,  in 
May  of  1780,  it  came  before  the  town  for  its  consider- 
ation a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  this  draft.  Rev.  Josiah  Dana, 
the  chairman,  reported  that  it  was  imperfect  and  rec- 
ommended these  amendments: 

1.  No  one,  not  of  the  Protestant  religion,  ehould  be  eligible  to  any 
office  from  Governor  to  Representative  ;  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  any  office  in  the  Legislature  who  does  not  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  civil  government  in  the  way  of  taxation,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
he  who  pays  a  part  of  the  charges  would  be  more  likely  to  spend  our 
money  frugally ;  3.  That  the  chief  officers  of  the  State  should  not 
serve  more  thau  four  years  out  of  seven,  as  tliis  niiglit  be  a  check  on  en- 
terprising, designing  men,  and  of  consequence,  a  tendency  to  serve  the 
liberties  of  the  people  and  render  the  Commonwealth  safe;  4.  That  no 
person  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  at  the 
same  time,  as  such  a  practice  would  give  a  way  for  some  person  to  have 
an  undue  influence  in  government  and  be  derogatory  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people  ;  5.  That  a  particular  day  hhould  be  appointed  for  the  choice 
of  representatives,  as  it  would  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  an  annual 
precept ;  6.  Each  town  should  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  one 
justice  of  the  peace,  it  being  the  opinion  that  the  towns  entitled  to 
choose  a  representative  were  under  greater  advantage  to  determine  the 
qualiflcations  and  ability  of  their  townsmen  than  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  could  be. 

The  town,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  yeas  to  four 
nays,  accepted  the  draft  with  these  amendments,  and 
ordered  their  delegates  to  attend  the  convention  at 
its  adjourned  meeting  in  June,  to  present  them  for 
consideration  and  to  agree  upon  a  time  when  the 
instrument  should  take  effect,  if  accepted  by  a  iwo- 
thirds  vote  of  the  people.  Nothing  resulted  from 
these  proposed  amendments ;  but  during  this  sitting 
a  revised  draft  was  brought  before  the  convention 
and  adopted,  and,  on  being  submitted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, was  ratified;  on  the  declaration  of  the  conven- 
tion that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  this 
Province  had  signified  that  they  were  in  favor  of  it, 
the  Constitution  was  declared  accepted. 

Barre  was  still  contributing  its  proper  portion  of 
men  and  supplies  for  the  army.  Attempts  were 
made  to  equalize  the  compensation  of  those  who  had 
labored  for,  and  who  were  still  in,  the  Continental 
army.  As  each  member  of  the  militia  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  a  judge  of  the  value  of  his  efforts, 
these  attempts  were  not  always  productive  of  the 
best  results ;  local  jealousies  and  personal  piques 
were  as  prominent  as  before  or  since  that  time,  and 
when  endeavors  were  made  to  have  each  free-holder 
pay  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  expense  incurred, 
they  would  vigorously  protest;  but  in  the  end  their 
sense  of  right  and  justice  would  prevail. 

The  depreciation  of  the  currency  was  a  source  of 
much  trouble  in  this  matter.  Hours  were  spent  in 
discus-sion,  votes  were  i)assed  and  recousiderfd,  and 
at  length  the  matter  would  be  left  to  adju.st  itself 
One  proposition  made  at  this  time  was  to  settle  with 
the  men  for  their  services  by  paying  them  with  bills 
of  credit  at  "ninety  for  one,"  that  is — that  ninety 
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dollars  in  such  bills  should  be  considered  as  the 
equivalent  in  value  of  one  Spanish  milled  dollar. 

In  this  year,  1780,  the  town  was  called  upon  Cor  a 
supply  of  beef  for  the  army,  the  amount  required 
being  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  pounds; 
the  town  voted  to  raise  £20,100,  with  which  to  pur- 
chase this  beef.  Additional  men  for  the  army  were 
also  called  for,  and  committees  were  chosen  to  supply 
these  calls.  For  the  purpose  of  more  easily  and 
readily  obtaining  the  men  the  town  was  divided  into 
classes  or  districts ;  one  man  was  taken  from  each 
district,  either  by  his  enlisting  or,  in  some  few  cases, 
by  hiring  a  substitute;  sometimes  one  would  be 
drawn  by  lot,  when,  if  he  refused  to  serve,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lived  was  assessed  in  a  sufficient 
sum  to  procure  a  substitute.  Twenty  men  marched 
from  Barre,  June  o,  1780,  having  enlisted  fiT  a  term 
of  six  months'  service.  More  men  and  more  beef 
were  still  called  for.  In  1781  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds  of  beef  were  called 
for  for  the  army  ;  the  town  voted  to  give  John  Cald- 
well forty-two  shillings,  currency,  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  or  £lt).i,  "  hard  money,"  for  the  whole 
amount,  and  which  he  furni.-hed. 

After  this  time  we  have  but  little  evidence  that  the 
State  was  still  calling  for  aid,  although  in  August  of 
1782  the'  town  voled  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
collect  a  sum  of  money  in  compliance  with  a  "press- 
ing requisition  "  from  the  (ieiienil  Court.  The  last 
requisition  for  men  had  been  made  in  March, but  this 
and  some  of  the  preceding  calls  had  not  been  based 
upon  population,  but  on  property  according  to  the 
valuation. 

There  is  no  complete  record  of  the  names  or  num- 
ber of  men  from  this  town  who  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  but  it  has  been  asserted  that  about 
one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  did  military  duty  during 
the  war  ;  if  this  be  so,  then  our  town  should  be 
credited  with  sending  out  more  than  two  hundred 
men  to  contend  for  their  liberties. 

The  war  was  approaching  its  close;  the  campaigns 
of  this  year  were  destined  to  virtually  decide  the 
issues  in  favor  of  a  long-sulVering  and  much-enduring 
people.  Amid  deprivations  and  some  internal  dissen- 
sions they  had  worked  steadily  in  answering  calls  for 
men  and  supplies  for  the  force  in  the  field,  and  now 
they  could  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  peace- 
ful pursuits;  town-meetings  were  less  frequent,  the 
business  to  be  transacted  relating  more  generally  to 
the  proper  functions  of  a  town.  The  church  and 
schools  and  highways  now  received  the  attention  they 
needed,  and  much  time  and  care  was  bestowed  upon 
them.  One  subject  connected  with  the  war  was  a 
source  of  much  didiculty :  some  of  the  men  con- 
sidered that  they  had  done  more  than  their  part  in 
aiding  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  charged  others  with 
having  shirked  their  duties.  This  was  a  subject  of 
constant  controversy, and  so  great  was  the  excitement 
that  the  town  endeavored  at  dillVrent  times  to  equal- 


ize the  value  of  the  services  of  each  one.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  for  this  purpose,  reports  made 
and  rejected  ;  finally  a  committee  reported  that  they 
had  examined  into  the  past  services  done  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  by  individuals,  and  desiring  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  have  every  man's  mcmey  made 
good  that  he  had  advanced  for  the  support  of  the  war, 
and  also  taking  into  view  their  personal  services,  they 
submitted  a  statement  showing  what  each  man  had 
advanced  and  done  by  way  of  credit,  and  another 
statement  showing  by  the  valuation  what  each  one's 
proportion  should  be;  this  report  was  accepted. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  five  names  appear  upon  this 
schedule,  about  one-half  of  whom  were  credited  with 
having  done  more  than  their  part ;  the  df  linquents 
were  expected  to  pay  the  balance  against  them  into 
the  town  treasury,  but  as  this  balance  varied  from  a 
few  pounds  to  several  hundred,  it  was  very  evident 
that  some  would  be  unable  to  pay  such  sums,  and 
others  flatly  refused  to  do  so ;  numerous  devices  were 
resorted  to  to  effect  a  settlement,  and  threats  were 
made  of  invoking  legislative  interference  ;  in  the  end 
a  few  settled  the  balance  against  them  and  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  drop. 

In  1782  the  people  were  so  engrossed  in  their  home 
affairs  that  they  neglected  to  send  a  Representative  to 
the  General  Court.  The  Legislature  called  the  town 
to  account  for  this  neglect  of  their  duty,  but  it  de- 
clined to  assign  any  reason  for  its  course.  So  imper- 
ative were  the  demands  of  the  State  that  the  town 
should  do  its  duty,  the  next  year  Colonel  Nathan 
Sparhawk  wjis  chosen  Representative.  Matters  of 
great  importance  to  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  in  a  civil  rather  than  a  military  line,  were 
coming  forward  and  demanding  settlement.  A  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain  bad 
been  arranged  and  preliminary  articles  signed.  The 
town,  to  some  extent,  realized  how  great  migiit  be  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  it  from  independence, 
and  they  eagerly  desired  that  time  to  come  when  they 
might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  struggles  and  .sacrifices. 
Nearly  impoverished  in  helping  to  maintain  an  army 
scattered  over  a  large  territory  by  sending  forward 
men  and  supi)lies,  their  farms  suffering  for  want  of 
proper  care,  in  some  instances  having  been  carried 
on  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  household,  the  dawn 
of  peace  was  gladly  hailed.  Resolved  that  nolhiog 
should  be  wanting  on  their  part,  they  chose  a  strong 
committee,  who  .should  obtain  the  general  sentiment 
of  all  the  people,  and  from  this  formulate  instructions 
by  which  their  Representative  in  the  General  Court 
should  be  guided. 

These  instructions  were  drawn  up;  thoy  expressed 
confidence  in  the  integrity  and  good  understanding  of 
their  reprei^entative  to  conduct  public  alfairs  in  such 
a  way  as  to  pro.nole  the  intere-ts  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  this  town  in  purlicular;  they  desired  him 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Siate  was  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  retained  every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right 
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that  had  not  been  specially  delegated  to  the  Congress, 
and  that  the  foundation  of  good  government  rested 
on  piety,  religion  and  morality  ;  that  these,  with  mod- 
eration, justice,  temperance,  industry  and  frugality, 
were  necessary  to  preserve  our  liberty,  and  that  all 
laws  mmtbe  based  upon  them  ;  that  the  Constitutiou 
and  Declaration  of  Rights  were  worthy  of  his  fre- 
quent perusal,  and  that  in  public  doings  he  should  be 
be  largely  guided  thereby.  In  regard  to  the  treaty 
of  peace,  they  say  "our  independence  is  confirmed,  a 
blessing  for  which  patriots  have  long  toiled  and 
heroes  fought  and  bled.  Posterity  can  never  justly 
charge  us  with  surrendering  their  rights.  We  and 
they  shall  be  free  so  long  as  we  deserve  freedom 
It  will  depend  upon  our  virtue." 

The  filYh  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  unsatis- 
factory and  distasteful.  This  article  provided  that  the 
Csngress  should  recommend  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  that  they  provide  for  the  restitution 
of  all  the  estates,  rights  and  properties  that  had 
been  confiscated  from  British  subjects  during  the 
war,  and  likewise  for  the  restoration  of  the  estates 
and  rights  of  persons  resident  here  or  el-ewhere  who 
had  not  borne  arms  against  the  country,  but  preferred 
to  retain  their  loyalty  to  the  King.  The  instructions 
on  this  point  said,  "  w-e  cannot  help  feeling  anxious 
for  the  event  of  the  fifth  article,  which  respects  those 
men  who  fled  from  their  country  when  its  liberties 
were  invaded,  and  took  refuge  iu  the  dominions 
of  the  invader.  Congress  can  only  recommend. 
It  will  not  obtrude  citizens  in  any  of  the  States, 
much  less  declared  traitors.  Agreeable  to  the  treaty 
of  peace,  the  town  wishes  for  no  recollection  of  past 
dispute  with  Great  Britain,  no  repetition  of  past  in- 
juries, but  the  seeds  of  discord  being  excluded,  that 
a  beneficial  intercoui-se  may  be  established  between 
the  two  countries,  so  as  to  promote  and  serve  to  per- 
petuate peace  and  harmony,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  were  these  persons  to  reside  among 
us  whom  this  country  regards  as  the  occasion  of  inter- 
rupting that  intercourse  formerly,  and  the  cause  of 
this  sulfering ;  especially  as  these  wretched  beings 
have  already  begun  ([uarrelswith  that  peace  and  those 
who  made  it,  which  terminates  a  long,  bloody,  unna- 
tural war.  Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  this  town,  the 
happiness,  the  liberties,  interest  and  safety  of  these 
States  forbid  us  to  suffer  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion to  become  the  subjects  of,  and  to  reside  in,  this  gov- 
ernment;'' they  further  instructed  him  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  admit  them,  or  to  have  them  forced 
upon  us.  They  enjoined  upon  him  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  business,  and  stated  that  it  was  their  right  to 
communicate  to  him  their  sentiments  whenever  they 
should  judge  it  necessary  or  convenient,  and  they  ex- 
pected him  to  hold  himself  bound  at  all  times  to 
attend  to  and  observe  them. 

Here  is  exhibited  the  spirit  of  our  town  in  the 
struggle  tor  its  liberties.  By  their  inflexible  deter- 
mination as  a  body  corporate,  by  their  material  and 


moral  support,  they  had  conquered  a  peace,  and  no  act 
or  surrender  of  any  principle  should  now  put  in  jeop- 
ardy their  rights.  For  neglecting  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Cuurl  in  1782,  the  Legislature 
had  imposed  upon  the  town  a  fine  of  forty-nine  pounds, 
ten  shillings.  In  May  of  1783  a  town-meeting  was 
lield  to  petition  for  a  remission  of  this  fine;  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  prepare  tlie  petition,  which  is 
as  follows  ; 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  :  To  the  Honorable,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled.  The  petition  of 
the  town  of  Barre  humbly  showeth  that  whereas  said  town  is  fined 
£49  lOs.  for  not  sending  some  person  to  represent  them  in  the  Great 
and  General  Court  the  last  year,  pray  that  the  same  may  be  taken  off; 
and  they  flatter  themselves  that  honorable  Court  will  be  convinced  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  petition  when  they  consider  this  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  like  kind  that  they  have  failed  in  since  they  have  been 
a  town,  and  even  in  this,  when  it  was  tried  to  know  whether  they 
should  send  or  not,  there  appeared  but  two  or  three  votes  majority  in 
the  negative,  so  that  ue,ar  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  punished  for 
what  thoy  must  call  thoir  misfortune,  not  their  crime  ;  and  it  will  ap- 
pear further  reasonable  if  the  honorable  Court  will  please  to  consider 
that  the  towu  of  Barre,  as  they  humbly  conceive,  has  stood  for  some 
years  past,  and  now  stands  as  high  on  the  State  valuation  according  to 
its  interest,  than  perha|)S  any  town  in  the  County,  so  that  they  feel,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  the  weight  of  their  taxes.  They  have  hitherto 
stifled  every  groan,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  discourage  the  common 
cause  in  which  they  considered  themselves  so  much  interested,  but  for 
the  future  n^ust  beg  leave  to  complain  unless  the  proportion  is  altered 
between  some  towns  with  which  they  think  they  are  well  qualiiied  to 
compare  themselves.  There  is  another  reason  which  is  of  singular 
force  with  the  town,  and  they  hope  it  will  have  ite  due  weight  with  the 
honorable  Court,  viz. ;  that  besides  the  last  Continental  tax,  the  whole 
of  which  remains  unpaid,  they  find  themselves  in  debt  between  one 
hundred  and  two  hundred  pounds  more  than  the  town's  proportion  in 
the  present  State  tax,  all  which,  with  the  addition  of  tine  upon  fiue, 
makes  it  appear  to  them  a  burden  almost  insupportable. 

This  petition  probably  had  the  desired  efF<rCt,  as 
we  find  no  record  of  the  fine  having  been  paid. 

The  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  the  country  were  still  weighing 
heavily  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  were  productive 
of  deep  and  wide-spread  suffering.  Credit  was  ex- 
tinct, the  temporary  act  of  1782  making  property  a 
legal  tender  for  debts  due  had  proved  a  failure,  as  it 
still  further  postponed  collections.  Suits-in-law  be- 
tween neighbors  and  between  individuals  and  the 
town  were  uumerons ;  the  town  annually  appointed 
an  agent  to  defend  such  suits  as  were  brought 
against  it,  trusting  that  a  judicial  hearing  might  be 
beneficial,  both  in  the  way  of  bringing  the  matter 
forward  for  a  general  discussion,  and  by  the  decision 
of  the  court,  reducing  the  amount  which  had  been 
claimed  as  due ;  '  the  administration  of  the  State 
government  was  arraigned,  and  the  town  was  re- 
quested by  petition  to  take  measures  that  would  re- 
sult in  changing  the  state  of  affairs  for  the  better ; 
this  petition  had  no  further  effect  than  to  elicit  the 
reply  that  lime  would  eventually  make  the  matter 
right;  other  towns  taking  a  similar  stand,  a  conven- 
tion was  called  to  sit  in  Worcester  iu  April  to  con- 
sider the  grievances  the  people  labored  under,  and  to 
petition  the  General  Court  for  redress.  Barre  and 
twenty-five  other  towns  of  the  county  were  repre- 
sented iu  this  convention;  the  difficulties  of  the  peo- 
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pie  were  freely  and  fully  discussed,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  meeting  was,  that  the  various  representatives 
to  the  General  Court  should  be  instructed  to  procure 
a  change  in  certain  laws  and  customs,  prominent 
among  which  were  that  there  should  be  immediate 
settlements  with  all  officers  having  charge  of  the 
State  funds,  a  reduction  of  lawyers'  fees  and  a  set- 
tlement of  accounts  between  the  State  and  the  Con- 
gress. Here  was  the  entering  wedge  for  what 
proved  afterwards  a  blot  on  our  escutcheon.  The 
difficulties  increased  daily. 

In  1784  a  town-meeting  was  held  on  the  1st  day  of 
March  to  see  if  the  town  would  choose  a  committee 
to  sit  in  convention  at  Worcester  on  the  third  Tuesday, 
in  conformance  with  the  request  of  a  circular  letter, 
signed  by  Willis  Hall,  of  Sutton,  by  the  order  of  nine 
towns  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  county.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  letter  was  to  have  a  discussion  and  con- 
sideration of  their  grievances,  in  regard  to  an  impost 
being  gratited  for  twenty-fivo  years.  Nathaniel  ,Icn- 
nison  was  the  delegate  from  Harre;  thin  convention 
being  productive  of  no  more  satisfactory  results  than 
that  of  two  years  previous,  another  convention 
assembled  in  Leicester  in  June  of  178(i,  to  whidi  this 
town  sent  William  Henry  as  its  delegate.  Thirty- 
seven  towns  were  represented  ;  the  distress  of  the 
people,  and  how  to  relieve  it,  were  the  chief  topics 
for  consideration  ;  these  deliberations  were  productive 
of  no  good  result.  The  following  September  some  of 
our  citizens  united  with  bodies  from  other  towns  in 
revolt  against  the  laws  and  courts.  On  the  evening 
of  the  4th  they  entered  Worcester  and  took  possession 
of  the  court-house;  amongst  these  was  Lieutenant 
Moses  Smith,  of  Barre,  now  claiming  the  rank  of 
captain. 

Chief  Justice  Ward,  a  man  of  much  dignity,  firm- 
ness and  courage,  and  who  had  been  a  general  in  the 
Revolution,  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  proceed- 
ings ;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob  replying  that 
they  had  come  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  Judge 
Ward  informed  them  that  their  complaintji  were  with- 
out any  substantial  foundation.  Captain  Smith  replied 
that  any  communication  from  him  to  them  must  be  in 
writing. 

The  judge  refused  to  so  communicate  with  them, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  allowed  to  address  them, 
when  he  spoke  for  about  two  hours  with  good  effect. 
The  ne.xt  day  Captain  Smith  unceremoniously  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  judge,  and  with  his  sword  drawn, 
offered  him  a  paper  ])urporting  to  be  a  jietition  of  the 
body  of  people  "now  collected  for  their  own  good  and 
that  of  the  commonwealth,''  requiring  an  adjournment 
of  the  courts  without  day,  and  demanded  an  answer 
within  half  an  hour. 

The  judge  at  once  replied,  telling  him  that  no  an- 
swer would  be  given,  when  Smith  retired.  In  this 
condition  of  atlairs  it  was  found  impossible  to  hold 
sessions  of  the  courts,  and  they  were  adjourned  until 
November,  in  hopes  that  the  mob  would  see  it^  use- 


lessne.ss  and  disperse.  Hut  the  infection  was  too 
extensive;  on  the  29th  of  November,  Captain  Smith 
and  others  from  this  town  were  still  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  in  what  was  now  known  as  the  Shays' 
Rebellion.  How  this  rebellion  ended  is  a  matter  of 
history.  Smith,  with  his  company  of  Barre  men,  after 
parading  through  the  main  street  of  Worcester, 
marched  home  on  Saturday,  the  9lh  of  December. 

The  feeling  in  Barre  was  intense.  The  community 
was  divided  in  opinion  in  regard  to  this  affair,  a  large 
minority  upholding  the  insurgent  course  and  many 
bitter  feelings  were  engendered.  Even  the  church 
was  disturbed,  and  one  of  the  more  offending  mem- 
bers was  the  snliject  of  a  number  of  meetings,  the 
result  of  which  was  his  suspension  ;  but,  finally  apol- 
ogizing for  his  indiscretions,  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
church  membership. 

In  town  afliiirs  the  excitement  was  of  long-con- 
tinned  duration.  About  this  time  it  was  discovered 
tliat  the  town's  ammunition  had  been  stolen.  A 
committee  of  nine  was  chosen  to  make  immediate 
search  for  it.  Lieut,  (or  Capt.)  Moses  Smith  and 
Richard  Mills  (both  of  whom  had  been  ofiicers  with 
the  insurgents  and  were  suspected  of  knowing  con- 
siderable about  it)  were  placed  on  this  committee. 
After  much  labor  and  anxiety  on  the  ]>art  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  virtue  of  several  search-warrants,  the 
ammunition  was  found  in  the  barn  of  a  well-known 
citizen,  Joseph  Smith.  The  excitement  increased, 
and  Smith  was  prosecuted  for  the  theft.  He  presented 
his  case  in  a  long  petition  to  the  town,  stoutly  affirm- 
ing his  innocence  and  declaring  tliat  he  had  no 
knowledge,  directly  or  indirectly,  how  the  powder 
came  to  his  barn.  He  appealed  for  clemency  and 
asked  that  the  suit  might  be  withdrawn.  A  number 
of  town-meetings  were  held  in  regard  to  his  case  and 
the  matter  was  finally  allowed  to  drop,  he  being 
compelled  to  pay  all  the  expenses  that  had  accrued. 
Subsequent  developments  pointed  strongly  to  Mills 
as  the  party  who  stole  the  ammunition,  he  having 
been  encouraged  in  the  theft  by  Lieut.  Smitli,  and  to 
throw  any  suspicion  from  himself,  when  the  insur- 
gents had  no  use  for  the  powder,  he  concealed  it  in 
Josiah  Smith's  barn. 

January  1,  1787,  the  town  decided  to  petition  Gov- 
ernor Bowdoin  for  relief  from  the  causes  that  were 
generally  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  revolt  and 
that  this  outbreak  might  be  condoned.  In  this  peti- 
tion the  inhabitants  represented  that  application 
having  been  made  to  the  town  by  a  number  of  its 
disaffected  citizens,  called  insurgents,  and  desiring 
the  town  to  take  up  the  matter  as  mediator  between 
govtrnment  and  the  disaffected  citizens  of  said  town, 
they,  the  petitioners,  deplored  the  situation  and  dep- 
recated the  horrors  of  bloodshed,  "  more  especially^ 
town  and  neighbor  against  each  other,  and,  to  close 
all  with  accumulating  horror,  an  armed  force,  ready 
to  march  from  the  town  at  the  call  of  government, 
while  a  party  is  ready  to  march  in  oppocition,"  and 
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besought  His  Excellency  to  desist  from  prosecuting 
the  afliiir  with  rigor  until  every  conciliatory  measure 
had  been  used  that  was  consistent  with  the  good,  the 
safety  and  the  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth;  and 
if  His  Excellency  would  desist  they  pledged  them- 
selves that  the  insurgents  among  our  people  would 
promise  that  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  of 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  should  not  be  ob- 
structed in  their  business  until  after  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature,  provided  their  lives  and  property 
should  be  safe  from  seizure  in  consequence  of  their 
hitherto  illegal  acts. 

One  of  the  conventions  that  had  previously  been 
called  had  never  dissolved,  but  had  held  numerous 
sessions  from  time  to  time,  discussing  the  condition  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  endeavoring  to  devise  means 
for  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties.  This  convention 
wa-i  now  in  session,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  professed  penitence  for  the  course 
that  had  been  pursued  here,  and  had  petitioned  the 
Governor  to  desist  from  measures  which  would  sub- 
due theinsurgents,  they  would  not  recall  theirdelegate 
from  Worcester.  The  insurgent  minority  had  consid- 
erable power  in  town,  and  were  not  yet  disposed  to 
abandon  their  course  in  regard  to  the  results  that  they 
hoped  might  be  obtained  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention,  considering  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
he  deprived  of  the  right  of  petition,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  their  inherent  rights.  They  ex- 
])ected,  too,  thata  continual  agitation  of  the  grievances 
would  tend  to  bring  an  early  relief  to  their  sufferings. 
The  whole  town  was  considerably  excited,  but  after 
the  defeat  of  Shays  the  feeling  gradually  subsided. 

The  climax  came  at  a  town-meeting  held  July  6, 
1787.  The  subject  of  the  amount  of  costs  incurred  in 
regard  to  the  procedures  and  search  for  the  stolen  am- 
munition was  under  discussion.  Lieut.  Moses  Smith 
had  been  chosen  moderator  and  a  part  of  the  business 
had  been  transacted.  The  debate  over  the  ammuni- 
tion was  heated,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  suppress 
it,  Lieut.  Smith  and  his  followers  being  in  the  major- 
ity. To  offset  their  strength,  a  protest,  signed  by 
fourteen  voters,  all  prominent  men,  was  presented  to 
the  meeting.  This  protest  was  as  follows:  We,  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  protest  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  town,  in  town-meeting  now  assembled,  and 
declare  that  we  will  not  pay  one  farthing  of  any  cost 
or  any  charges  that  may  arise  to  the  town,  cither  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  the  illegality  of 
the  same.  The  reason  that  we  assign  for  this  protest 
is  that  Lieut.  Moses  Smith,  the  moderator,  has  acted  as 
an  officer  in  the  array  of  Captain  Shays,  in  the  rebellion 
against  government  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  not 
made  it  manifest  that  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance agreeable  to  the  act  of  court. 

Smith  then  resigned  the  office  of  moderator,  which 
resignation  was  accepted.  The  record  further  states  : 
"  Then,  after  considerable  altercation  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  then  assembled,  the  inhabitants 


dismissed  without  passing  any  further  vote  upon  the 
articles  contained  in  the  warrant,  leaving  the  select- 
men and  town  clerk  in  the  meeting-house  without  one 
inhabitant  of  the  town  with  them,  and  said  selectmen 
and  town  clerk,  after  waiting  till  the  dusk  of  evening, 
retired." 

Lieut.  Smith  was  an  iunholder.  His  first  location 
was  easterly  of  where  Mr.  W.  E.  Hemenway  now  lives, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  highway.  This  was 
not  a  tavern,  but  a  house  of  entertainment.  He  gave 
this  to  his  son,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  1801,  erected  a 
tavern,  of  which  he  had  the  charge  for  about  twelve 
years.  This  house  is  now  used  as  a  dwelling-house' 
and  is  opposite  the  school-house  in  old  District 
No.  9. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  rebellion  had  subsided, 
Lieut.  Smith  held  various  town  offices  for  a  number 
of  years,  being  treasurer  in  1792.  His  wife  died  about 
1800,  and  at  her  grave  he  placed  a  head -stone.  He 
afterwards  placed  his  property  in  the  hands  of  some 
friends,  on  the  guaranty  to  support  and  care  for  him 
for  the  retnainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1815,  seventy- 
six  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
wife,  but  no  stone  ever  marked  his  last  resting-place. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  force  of  character  and  kind 
and  indulgent  to  his  family. 

At  one  time  in  our  history  there  were  nine  public 
places  in  town,  some  of  which  were  taverns,  the  others 
houses  of  entertainment,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  being  that  a  tavern  was  obliged  to  be  licensed, 
and  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  there,  while  for  a 
house  of  entertainment  no  license  was  required,  and  no 
liquors  were  supposed  to  be  obtainable.  The  most 
noted  tavern  of  the  day  in  the  last  century  was  that  of 
Jonathan  Nourse,  which  stood  where  now  is  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  Another  tavern  was  located  where  now 
is  Smith  block,  and  was  maintained  as  such  for  some 
years  in  the  present  century.  Still  another  was  near 
the  residence  of  Lemuel  P.  Rice.  It  is  on  record  in 
the  proceedings  of  our  town-meetings  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that  frequently  the  town  would  vote  for  an  ad- 
journment of  five  or  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  then  to 
reassemble  at  Landlord  Nourse's. 

Peace  at  home  was  now  thoroughly  established, 
and,  although  various  primitive  business  enterprises 
had  been  established,  farming  was  still  the  chief  oc- 
cupation ;  still  struggling  under  many  difficulties,  the 
political  condition  of  the  town  and  nation  was  an 
object  of  much  solicitude  ;  after  a  few  years  of  quiet, 
another  war  with  Great  Britain  was  believed  to  be  im- 
minent. When,  in  1807,  the  Congress  had  passed 
the  "  Embargo  law,"  the  people  were  much  concerned, 
and,  as  its  effects  gradually  developed,  the  stringency 
in  the  scanty  markets  of  the  day  was  everywhere 
manifest;  the  distress  that  first  appeared  at  the  ship- 
ping centres  soon  extended  to  the  interior  towns.  So 
marked  was  this  here,  a  town-meeting  was  held  in 
September,  1808,  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, and  an  address  or  petition  to  President  Jefferson 
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was  adopted,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  law,  after 
recilinp;  the  distress  that  had  I'alloii  upon  the  people 
throuirli  its  entbrcenient.  It  is  highly  probahlc  that 
this  law  and  the  war  rumors  of  this  and  two  or  three 
succeeding  years  had  much  to  do  in  arousing  a  feel- 
ing of  opposition  to  the  War  of  1812.  The  sympa- 
thies of  the  town  were  rather  in  consonnnce  with  the 
Peace  Convention  of  Hartford  ;  from  Hartford  and 
from  Boston  many  circulars  and  posters  were  sent 
here,  addressed  mostly  to  the  Federalists,  showing,  in 
various  partisan  ways,  the  attitude  of  the  national 
administration.  These  aroused  much  discontent,  and 
this  trouble,  with  the  increased  scarcity  of  currency, 
added  to  the  hardships  of  the  people. 

Our  records  in  regard  to  this  war  are  very  scanty, 
but  two  allusions  to  it  appearing.  When  a  call  for 
troops  was  made  we  have  no  recordsof  any  volunteers 
for  the  ranks,  but  it  is  evident  that  one  draft  for  men 
was  made.  In  August,  1814,  a  number  of  the  people 
petitioned  the  town  to  grant  such  men  as  were  or 
might  be  drafted  into  the  service  a  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  allowed  by  the  government,  but  the 
town  refused  to  do  this;  in  May,  1815,  the  town 
voted  "  to  grant  four  dollars  per  month  to  those  per- 
sons who,  being  inhabitants  of  the  town,  were  drafted 
from  the  militia  the  last  summer,  and  marched  into 
the  service  of  th<>  State,  or  who  hired  substitutes." 

The  war  with  Mexico  received  but  little  sympathy 
here  ;  it  was  fully  realized  that  the  idea  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slave  territory  was  the  cause  of  this  conflict, 
and  to  this  extension  our  people  were  much  opposed. 
The  anti-slavery  feeling  had  been  growing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  was  increasing,  a  few  brave  men 
standing  by  their  convictions  and  aiding  in  forming 
that  jiarty  which,  twenty  years  afterwards,  saved  and 
perpetuated  that  Union  for  which  their  ancestors  had 
80  nobly  contended  in  the  last  century.  In  1840  the 
Presidential  electors  of  the  so-called  Free-Soil  paity 
received  but  one  vote  in  the  fall  election  ;  in  1844  the 
number  had  increased  to  thirteen,  and,  in  1848,  to 
forty-one.  The  only  resident  or  native  of  Barre,  of 
whom  we  have  any  record,  who  enlisted  for  service 
in  this  war,  was  George  Field,  who  was  a  member  of 
Company  E,  First  Regiment  Slassachusetts  In- 
fantry. 

Another  terrible  struggle  was  to  come ;  the  en- 
croachment of  slavery  had  been  increasing,  and,  when 
a  change  in  the  naticmal  administration  had  conic,  in 
1801,  the  conllict  was  precipilated.  The  tiring  upon 
Sumter  was  the  tocsin  that  aroused  the  whole  North- 
ern people;  united  as  never  before,  all  petty  jealous- 
ies dropped  for  the  time,  men  of  all  shades  of  politi- 
cal belief  and  of  various  nationalities  gallantly  and 
prom|>tly  responded  to  their  country's  call;  the  old 
spirit  which  animated  our  Kevolutionary  sires  burned 
anew.  The  young  man,  and  the  middle-aged,  left 
his  studies,  his  mercantile  pursuits,  the  bench  and 
the  farm,  and,  cheered  on  by  father  and  mother  and 
sister,  enlisted   to   do  battle  and  to  die,  if  need  be, 


that  his  country  might  live.  During  that  four  years' 
struggle  three  hundred  and  nineteen  men  were  en- 
listed as  our  quota,  and  engaged  in  the  stern  duties  of 
the  period,  and  saw  many  a  bloody  batlle-lield.  At 
their  enlistment  the  town  and  imlividualg  pledged 
themselves  to  protect  and  guard  the  interests  of  their 
families  or  dependent  relatives,  and  well  did  they  per- 
form that  duty.  The  names  of  those  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  noble  and  brave  men  arc  cherished  as  one 
of  our  .sacred  records,  and,  though  nearly  a  (puirter  of 
a  century  has  elapsed  since  they  proved  their  hero- 
ism, yet,  to-day,  their  patriotism  and  their  determi- 
nation to  guard  the  heritage  entrusted  to  us  to  care 
for  and  perpetuate  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  those 
for  whom  their  efforts  accomplished  so  much  in  pre- 
serving and  maintaining  this  Union.  Many  of  these 
men  never  returned  to  their  Ikuucs, — the  deadly  rifle- 
ball,  or  disease  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  filling  a  grave  near  many  a  battle-field.  The 
town  was  generous  to  its  nation's  defenders,  and  still 
recalls  with  pride,  and  will  forever  cherish,  their 
brave  deeds. 

In  1866  the  town  erected  a  monument  in  honor  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country;  this 
granite  base  and  marble  shaft  stands  as  a  grand  me- 
mento in  the  north  park,  with  tletty.sburg,  Xewbern, 
Port  Hudson  and  Antietam  inscribed  thereon,  and 
there  are  the  names  of  fifty-nine  true  men  who  died 
for  their  country,  but  who  "still  live"  in  the  affec- 
tions of  a  grateful  people. 

In  the  year  following  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution  the  "  Barre  Slave  Case''  attracted  much 
attention.  .Tames  Caldwell  had  bought  in  17.'')4,  at  Rut- 
land, a  negro  man,  named  Mingo,  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  a  woman,  named  Dinah,  about  nineteen  years 
old,  and  their  child,  named  Quako  or  Quork,  about 
nine  months  old,  for  £108.  By  the  death  of  Caldwell 
in  1763  a  settlement  of  his  estate  became  necessary  ; 
Quork,  as  a  part  of  the  personal  property,  was  assigned 
to  Mrs.  Caldwell.  She  married  Nathaniel  .Tennison 
in  171)!'  and  died  in  1774  ;  at  her  death  Jennison  as- 
sumed the  ownership  of  (^uork,  and  Quork  continued 
to  live  and  work  for  Jennison.  In  April,  1781,  Quork 
was  enticed  from  Jennison's  service  by  John  Cald- 
well, a  brother  of  James,  who  told  him  that  he  was 
a  free  man  and  not  subject  to  Jennison's  authority  ; 
the  negro  at  first  refused  to  leave  his  supposed  master, 
but  on  Caldwell's  representations  that  he  would  fur- 
nish work  for  him,  pay  him  for  his  services  and  pro- 
tect him,  he  left  Jennison  for  Caldwell,  who  set  him 
at  work  in  his  fields.  Jennison  missed  his  slave  and, 
suspecting  where  he  might  be,  went  to  Caldwell's  and 
found  Quork  harrowing;  he  commanded  the  negro  to 
return  to  his  own  house ;  Quork  refused  and  wiis  then 
attacked  and  beaten  by, Jennison  and  others  who  had 
gone  with  him,  and  was  shut  up  for  about  two  hours. 
By  Caldwell's  efforts  the  man  in  whose  charge  Quork 
had  been  placed  was  induced  to  release  him,  and 
through  his  influence,  too,  the  case  came  before  the 
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County  Court,  which  was  really  a  three-fold  one. 
May  1,  1781,  Quork,  or  Quork  Walker,  as  he  was  now 
called,  brought  an  action  against  Jennison  for  tres- 
pass, which  was  tried  at  the  June  term.  The  defense 
was  that  Quork  was  the  proper  slave  of  Jennison,  and 
as  such  he  had  the  control  and  possession  of  his  body, 
and  no  action  for  trespass  could  hold,  to  which  Quork 
joined  issue,  denying  that  he  was  his  proper  slave. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  with  damages  in  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars  was  awarded  liira.  An  appeal  was 
was  taken  to  the  Superior  Court,  but  was  there  de- 
faulted. In  the  same  month  of  May  Jennison 
brought  suit  against  John  and  Seth  Caldwell  for  en- 
ticing his  negro  man  from  his  service  and  business; 
he  obtained  judgment  in  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars; this  case,  too,  was  appealed  to  the  higher  court, 
and  at  the  September  term  they  were  declared  not 
guilty  and  recovered  judgment  and  costs  against  the 
plaintiff.  At  this  term  of  court  Jennison  w.as  in- 
dicted for  assault  and  battery  and  illegal  imprison- 
ment and  on  trial  was  found  guilty  and  ordered  to  pay 
a  fine  and  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

The  que-tion  of  slavery  was  not  yet  settled  ;  this 
was  sent  up  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  but  did 
not  come  to  trial  until  the  April  term  of  1783,  when 
it  had  its  hearing  before  the  full  bench.  The  case 
was  ably  argued  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was 
pronounced  by  Chief  Justice  Cushing.  This  was  the 
first  and  only  trial  of  the  question  of  slavery  under 
our  State  Constitution,  and  it  was  then  established 
that  slavery  in  this  Commonwealth  was  abolished  by 
the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  prefaced  the  Con- 
stitution. Cushing,  after  rehearsing  the  case  and 
explaining  the  previous  situation,  and  remarking 
that  the  defendant  in  this  case  relied  upon  some 
former  law  of  the  Province  which  would  tend  to  up- 
hold the  claim  that  Quork  was  the  slave  of  Jenni- 
son, says,  "  as  to  the  doctrine  of  slavery  and  the 
rights  of  Christians  to  hold  Africans  in  perpetual 
servitude,  and  sell  and  treat  them  as  we  do  our 
horses  and  cattle,  that  (it  is  true)  has  been  here- 
fore  countenanced  by  the  Province  laws  formerly, 
but  nowhere  is  it  e.xpressly  enacted  or  established. 
It  has  been  a  usage  which  took  its  origin  from  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  European  nations  and  in  the 
regulations  of  the  British  government  respecting  the 
then  Colonies  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  wealth. 
But  whatever  sentiments  have  formerly  prevailed  in 
this  particular,  or  slid  in  upon  us  by  the  example 
of  others,  a  different  idea  has  taken  place  with  the 
people  of  America,  more  favorable  to  the  natural 
righU  of  mankind  and  to  the  natural  innate  dfsire 
of  liberty  with  which  Heaven,  without  regard  to 
color,  complexion  or  shape  of  noses  (features),  has 
impressed  all  the  human  race,  and  upon  this  ground 
our  Constituiion  of  Government,  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Commonwealth  have  solemnly  bound 
themselves,  sets  out  with  declaring  that  all  men  are 


born  free  and  equal,  and  that  every  subject  is  en- 
titled to  liberty  and  to  have  it  guarded  by  the  laws, 
as  well  as  life  and  property^n  short,  is  wholly  re- 
pugnant to  the  idea  of  being  born  slaves.  This 
being  the  case,  I  think  the  idea  of  slavery  is  incon- 
cistent  with  our  own  conduct  and  Constitution,  and 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  perpetual  servitude  of  a 
rational  creature,  unless  his  liberty  is  foi felted  by 
some  criminal  conduct  or  given  up  by  personal  con- 
sent or  contract."' ' 

Slavery,  then,  in  this  State,  no  longer  existed. 
Some  families  had  previously  given  their  slaves  their 
liberty,  or  tacitly  acknowledged  that  they  were  free. 
After  their  freedom  the  negroes,  in  some  cases,  re- 
mained in  the  houses  of  their  former  masters,  but 
worked  wherever  they  desired  or  could  find  employ- 
ment. Others  formed  homes  in  a  little  colony  by 
themselves,  and  a  number  took  up  their  abodes  in  the 
west  part  of  the  town,  whence  arose  the  name  of 
Guinea,  or  Guinea  Corner,  which  name  is  even  now 
sometimes  applied  to  old  School  District  No.  10. 
Quork  remained  in  town,  and  died  here  at  an  advanced 
age. 

It  is  related  that  Jennison  took  the  younger  portion 
of  his  slaves  to  Connecticut  and  sold  them  there,  and 
that  one  of  them,  Prince  Walker,  a  brother  of  Quork, 
escaped  and  returned  here;  by  some  means  he  obtained 
some  land  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  where  he  lived 
and  died.  He  married  here  and  reared  a  large  family. 
He  died  April  21,  1858,  aged  eighty-four  years,  as  is 
supposed ;  a  stone  with  his  name  and  supposed  age 
inscribed  thereon  marks  his  grave,  by  the  side  of 
which  are  five  other  graves  of  members  of  his  family ; 
the  land,  which  passed  out  of  his  possession  before  his 
death,  now  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  Lamed 
Rice.  "  Stip,"  another  slave,  died  here  about  1845, 
supposed  to  be  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  Annis 
Ring,  another  former  slave  in  this  town,  died  in  Boston 
early  in  the  present  century.  She  married  Pompey, 
who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  family  of  Jonathan  Allen; 
Pompey  died  in  1812,  a  decrepit,  broken-down  old 
man,  breathing  his  last  in  a  field  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  from  which  circumstance  the  field  is  still 
known  as  the  "  Pomp  lot." 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Province,  early 
attention  was  paid  to  education.  These  laws  provided 
that  this  education  should  include  the  ability  to  read 
the  English  language  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principal 
laws,  and  that  religious  instruction  should  be  joined 
therewith.  Here  was  a  three-fold  system — intellectual, 
political  and  moral  or  religious — any  one  branch  of 
which  was  within  the  power  of  the  early  settlers  to 
cherish  and  promote.  As  the  district  or  town  was 
large  or  small,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  so  were  the  requirements  for  schooling 
graded ;  a  town  of  fifty  families  was  required  to  fur- 
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nish  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  only, 
wliilc  one  of  a  greater  niiniher  of  inhabitants  was 
required  to  maintain  a  grammar  school,  or  one  of  a 
high  grade.  That  the  proprietors  were  aware  of  these 
laws,  and  were  disposed  to  observe  them,  is  evidenced 
wlien,  at  tlieir  meeting  in  ITSo,  they  voted  to  assign  a 
lot  for  a  school.  What  was  done  in  the  matter  of 
instruction  from  that  time  until  1749  is  not  on  record, 
and  after  1749,  when  the  district  passed  out  of  the 
proprietors'  possession,  until  1763  there  are  no  records, 
they  having  been  destroyed  in  a  fire  which  consumed 
the  house  of  John  Caldwell,  the  clerk  of  this  Rutland 
District.  But  that  schools  had  been  established  and 
supported  previous  to  1703,  is  manifest  from  the 
following  vote  of  the  district,  (lassed  April  llth  of 
that  year  :  "  Voted  that  £20-13-4  be  assessed  on  said 
District  for  the  present  year,  and  that  the  school  be 
kept  at  the  same  places  and  in  the  same  manner  that 
it  was  the  last  year." 

Here  is  evidence  of  the  early  establishment  of 
methods  of  instruction,  and  that  at  least  one  building 
had  been  erected  and  used  as  a  school-house  is  shown 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  district  the  following  year, 
as  they  voted  "that  school  be  kept  in  ten  places  this 
present  year,"  and  specified  the  places  where  the 
school  or  schools  should  be  held,  all  but  one  being 
located  in  or  near  certain  dwellings,  that  one  to  be 
"at  the  school-house,"  and  forty  pounds  was  raised  by 
tax  for  their  support. 

It  is  not  on  record  how  long  a  term  of  instruction 
was  given;  the  schools  were  not  always  held  at  oi 
near  the  same  dwellings,  each  year  the  district  decid- 
ing on  the  number  there  should  be,  and  where  they 
should  be  held,  and  thus  the  various  sections  of  the 
district  were  accommodated  from  year  to  year. 

Individuals  in  certain  localities  had  erected  or  ar- 
ranged small  buildings  on  their  premises  as  temporary 
school-houses,  for,  in  the  vote  above  (juoted,  one 
school  was  to  be  held  at  or  near  John  Fessenden's 
house;  in  1706  forty  pounds  were  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  tiie  school,  which  was  to  be  kept  at  six  places, 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  one  place  at  the  Centre  school- 
house,  one  at  John  Caldwell's  school-house,  sn-called, 
one  at  Asa  Hapgood's  school-house,  one  at  Joseph 
Robinson's  house.  There  were  not  as  many  ditlerent 
teachers  as  there  were  schools  authorized,  so  that  it 
would  appear  that  a  teacher,  after  holding  a  school  a 
certain  number  of  weeks  in  one  locality,  was  then 
transferred  to  another  place,  the  length  of  the  terms 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  valuation  of  the  par- 
ticular locality  in  which  they  were  held. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  the  tnvn  proposing  to 
build  a  school-house  is  in  May  of  1783,  when  it  was 
voted  "to  sell  the  school-house  that  stands  on  the 
Common  near  the  meeting-house  and  that  the  center 
quarter  have  liberty  to  set  up  a  new  school-house  on 
the  [same]  ground."  This  school-house  stood  where 
the  town-hall  now  stands. 

The  town- had  incrciised  in  population,  and  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  better 
facilities  for  instruction  must  be  provided. 

In  November,  1784,  two  articles  appeared  in  the 
warrant  for  town-meeting, — one  to  see  if  the  town 
would  provide  and  mainUiin  a  grammar-school,  the 
other  to  see  if  it  would  build  one  or  more  houses  for  a 
grammar-school  or  schools,  and  make  any  alterations 
in  the  school  districts  by  enlarging  or  forming  anew; 
the  matter  of  establishing  a  grammar-school  waa 
passed  over,  but  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider in  regard  to  erecting  school-houses;  this  com- 
mittee reported  that  eight  buildings  should  be  erected, 
the  dimensions  of  each  of  which  were  specified  and 
their  locations  named.  The  usual  term  applied  to 
each  district  was  "squadron." 

The  war  was  now  over,  and  the  need  of  a  return  to 
a  peace  basis  was  weighing  heavily  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants and  the  distracted  and  uncertain  condition  of  the 
country  claimed  their  attention.  With  these  weights 
upon  them  the  matter  of  building  the  houses  was 
postponed  to  a  time  in  the  future.  Nothing  more 
was  done  in  regard  to  the  houses  until  17'.'0,  when  it 
was  voted  to  divide  the  town  into  eight  squadrons 
and  to  build  a  house  in  each  and  their  locations  were 
again  assigned,  but  if  the  residents  of  any  of  these 
districts  were  dissatisfied  with  the  site,  and  they  could 
agree  upon  any  definite  place,  permission  was  given 
to  locate  the  building  on  the  spot  agreed  upon  ;  other- 
wise a  committee  should  locate  the  house  wherever, 
in  their  judgment,  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
people.  After  the  town  had  been  divided  into  dis- 
tricts and  the  building  spots  assigned,  complaints  were 
numerous ;  after  these  had  been  discussed  rn  town- 
meeting  the  voters  ordered  that  the  house  in  the 
Centre  should  be  erected  immediately  and  should  be 
thirty  feet  square.  This  was  done,  but  its  dimensions 
were  changed  to  twenty-nine  feet  by  thirty-two  feet; 
house  No.  2  was  built  at  or  near  where  the  correspond- 
ing one  now  is ;  No.  3  wa.s  in  the  east  part  of  the  town 
on  an  old  road  leading  to  Hubbardston,  from  where 
the  Silas  Harding  farm-house  now  stands;  No.  4 
was  "about  twelve  rods  southerly  of  David  Under- 
wood's dwelling  house"  (this  dwelling  was  afterward 
known  as  the  Marcus  Spooner  place,  and  has  lately 
disappeared)  ;  No.  5  was  nearly  opposite  where  the 
present  No.  5  house  stands  ;  No.  0  was  where  the 
present  No.  0  stands ;  No.  7  was  located  on  an  old 
road  leading  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Williams 
place,  and  about  midway  between  there  and  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  Mr.  Franklin  Babbitt;  No.  8  waa 
located  about  fifteen  rods  easterly  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Ware  River  at  Barre  Plains  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  present  highway.  The  inhabitants  of 
District  7  objected  in  vigorous  language  to  the  loca- 
tion of  their  house.  After  much  talk  a  vote  was 
passed  in  town-meeting  to  notify  them  to  agree  by  a 
majority  where  the  house  should  stand.  This  build- 
ing was  at  length  erected  southerly  of  the  place 
assigned  ;  but  this  location  was  not  satisfactory  and 
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aflerwarfl  the  tnwii  gave  the  inhabitants  permission 
to  move  it.  In  1791  the  town  raised  four  hundred 
pounds  to  erect  these  houses  and  notified  each  tax- 
payer in  the  varions  districts  to  bring  on  to  the 
grounds  their  proportion  of  the  building  material, 
they  being  credited  in  the  tax-list  for  the  value  of  the 
material  furnished.  The  houses  were  soon  erected, 
but  the  cost  had  been  more  than  was  anticipated.  In 
1792  the  selectmen  were  requested  to  employ  "  a 
grammar-school  master  and  direct  him  to  the  several 
districts  in  rotation  "  and  to  hold  a  school  in  each 
district  so  long  as  the  proportion  of  the  school  funds 
should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense.  In  1796,  the 
population  of  the  town  having  increased,  additional 
schools  were  needed  and  another  district  was  estab- 
lished, being  what  is  now  known  as  No.  9.  In  after 
years  other  districts  were  formed,  in  some  instances 
by  dividing  the  former  districts  and  in  other  cases  by 
establishing  new  ones  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  town, 
and  houses  were  erected  in  some  central  location. 
These  buildings  were  small  and  of  one  story,  usually 
about  twenty-five  feet  square,  built  plainly  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  rules  of  architecture,  and  not  agreat 
protection  from  storms  or  cold.  They  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  and  were  proba- 
bly in  keeping  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  in- 
formation imparted.  From  17(53,  which  is  as  far  back 
as  our  records  of  Rutland  District  extend,  annual 
appropriations  were  made  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  usually  forty  pounds,  until  1775,  when  the 
energies  of  the  people  were  otherwise  concentrated 
and  the  schools  were  passed  by.  After  that  year  the 
appropriations  were  resumed  and  increased  each  year 
until  in  1781  the  amount  appropriated  was  three 
thousand  pounds.  Large  as  this  seems,  it  was  but 
little  larger  than  some  of  the  preceding  grants,  as  the 
currency  had  so  depreciated  in  value  that  it  was 
equivalent  to  not  more  than  seventy-five  pounds 
when  we  compare  its  value  with  that  of  the  Spanish 
milled  dollar.  In  1782  the  amount  appropriated  was 
sixty  pounds,  and  from  then  until  1803  the  amount 
varied  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  pounds.  In  1804 
the  grant  was  seven  hundred  dollars,  this  being  the 
first  year  that  our  national  word,  or  character  for, 
dollars  was  used  in  our  official  capacity  as  a  town. 

The  schools  were  held  in  ditlcrent  parts  of  the  town 
in  terms  of  various  lengths,  each  year  a  committee 
being  chosen  to  lay  before  the  assessors  a  list  of  all 
the  ratable  polls  in  each  district,  the  valuation  and 
number  of  polls  being  used  as  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  number  of  weeks  of  school  that  should  be 
held  in  each  district.  Instruction  was  not  limited  to 
ages ;  in  the  same  room  would  be  found  scholars 
varying  in  age  from  five  or  six  years  to,  in  some  in- 
stances, twenty-five  years  ;  the  older  ones  appreciated 
the  value  of  the  meagre  instruction  of  the  day,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  school  facilities. 

In  1798  the  necessity  of  an  academy  wiis  freely  and 
fully  discussed  In  town-meeting;  while  this  plan  was 


finally  postponed,  it  had  the  effect  of  placing  before 
the  people  the  situation  of  educational  matters  and 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  the  schools 
were,  exhibiting  the  autocratic  form  of  government 
and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  methods  of 
teaching. 

The  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  were  defective; 
there  was  no  supervision  of  schools,  parents  seldom 
visited  them,  and  each  was  conducted  according  to 
the  plans  or  fancies  of  the  teacher,  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, had  obtained  the  position  for  other  reasons 
than  for  proper  qualifications.  The  defects  of  this 
system  were  soon  made  apparent,  and  the  necessity 
of  uniformity  in  instruction  and  proper  qualifications 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  began  to  be  realized. 

In  1798  a  committee  was  chosen,  for  the  first  time, 
to  visit  the  schools  and  have  supervision  of  them. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Rev.  Josiah  Dana,  Seth 
Caldwell  and  Jonas  Eaton,  men  of  education  and 
energy,  and  under  their  guidance  and  by  their  influ- 
ence the  cause  of  education  was  advanced.  This 
committee  received  no  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices, but  freely  and  willingly  gave  their  time  for 
this  purpose  ;  but  the  people  were  not  yet  fully  edu- 
cated to  the  plan  of  choosing  a  School  Committee 
annually,  for  no  other  board  was  chosen  until  1804, 
although  an  article  on  this  subject  had  been  each 
year  inserted  in  the  warrant. 

In  this  year  Rev.  James  Thompson  and  Samuel 
Bigelow  were  chosen,  and  each  subsequent  year  the 
office  was  filled,  some  years  consisting  of  but  two 
members,  and,  at  other  times,  in  connection  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  who  was  chairman  of  the  board 
for  nearly  forty  years,  one  from  each  district  was 
chosen.  In  1810  the  district,  or  "school  ward,"  in 
the  west  part  of  the  town  was  established,  which  was 
designated  No.  10,  and  thirty  dollars  was  appropri- 
ated for  building  the  school-house. 

Under  the  efficient  management  of  the  School 
Committee  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  people,  the 
cause  of  education  was  elevated,  and  as  better  and 
additional  facilities  were  needed,  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts was  increased  until,  in  1845,  they  numbered 
sixteen. 

Previous  to  1815  the  schools  had  been  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  town  as  a  unit.  In  that 
year  an  agent  in  each  district  was  chosen  "  to  certify 
money  which  shall  become  due."  The  explanation 
of  this  vote  is  that  the  people  in  the  various  districts 
were  taking  more  interest  in  educational  matters,  and 
were  desirous  of  bringing  their  schools  more  directly 
under  their  control  and  regulating  the  length  of  the 
terms.  While  they  should  remain  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  regular  school  Committee,  it  was 
believed  that  some  local  authority  would  be  more 
conducive  to  their  interests.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  plan  which  was  adopted  in  later  years,  both 
here  and  elsewhere.  In  1828  the  town  voted  that 
each  district  should  chose  its  own  agent  or  prudential 
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Minmittee.    This  agent  had  authority  to  engage  the 

icher  iind  roguiatc  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
intriet  in  regard  to  the  school,  subject,  iiowevcr,  to 
-OHIO  control  l)y  the  general  commillee. 

The  friends  of  education  ilid  not  rest  in  their  en- 
licavors  to  improve  the  common-school  system.  Its 
w:ints  and  defects  were  closely  observed  and  studied. 
Ill  ls;i8  Rev.  Mr.  Fay,  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
rluirch,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  schools,  and 
ciitorid  with  much  enthusiasm  into  all  plans  for  their 
improvement,  ably  seconded  the  efforts  of  Kev.  Dr. 
Thompson  and  others  in  this  direction.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been 
:i_'itated  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  State 
I'.iiard  of  Education,  and,  as  one  of  the  results  of  this 
movement,  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  education 
was  held  in  this  town,  at  which  were  present,  as  active 
participants,  Kev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Rev.  Mr.  Fay,  Rev. 
Luther  Wil-on,  of  Petersham,  Rev.  Josiah  Clark,  of 
liutland,  and  many  others,  and  from  this  and  similar 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  State  there  resulted 
the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools,  the  second  of 
which  was  opened  here  in  September,  1839;  this 
school  occupied  the  second  story  of  the  town-hall 
building,  which  had  been  in  process  of  construction 
for  about  two  years,  and  had  been  completed  the  pre- 
vious winter.  Its  principal  was  Rev.  S.  P.  Newman, 
a  profeBsor  in  Bowdoin  College.  On  account  of  the 
location  of  the  town,  access  to  which  was  then  diffi- 
cult, it  was  not  well  patronized,  and  was  suspended  in 
1841,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  people. 

In  18-)2  a  High  School  was  established,  and  since 
then  has  been  well  maintained,  being  well-attended 
and  in  charge  of  well-trained  and  conscientious 
teachers.  The  languages,  higher  mathematics  and 
kindred  studies  are  pursued;  young  men  have  been 
fitted  for  our  colleges,  and  besides  imparting  instruc- 
tion to  the  youth  of  our  own  town,  it  is  patronized  to 
some  extent  by  scholars  from  other  municipalities. 

In  18(>9  the  district  system  was,  by  State  enactment, 
abolished,  the  si'hool  i)roperty  appraised,  and  the 
amount  remitted  to  each  district;  since  then  the  gen- 
eral School  Committee  have  had  the  control  of  the 
whole  system. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  schools  of  the  early  settlers, 
with  their  limited  instruction,  and  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  X40  or  less,  and  then  turn  to  our  system 
of  to-day,  with  its  division  into  grades,  from  the  pri- 
mary to  the  high,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of 
nearly  five  thousand  dollars,  and  where  all  can  obtain 
an  education  according  to  their  taste  or  inclination, 
we  can  truly  say,  "Our  lines  are  cast  in  pleasant 
places,"  and  we  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  sustain- 
ing this  system,  and  of  making  all  possible  advance- 
ment, so  that  the  writer  of  our  history,  a  century 
hence,  shall  say  of  us,  as  we  record  of  our  predeces- 
sors, "  Well  done.'' 

The  most  noted  and  worthy  establishment  in  town 
is  the  Private  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble- 


Minded  Youth.  This  was  established  here  in  June, 
1848,  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Wilbur,  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst College,  and  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  College, 
who  had  practiced  medicine  in  Lowell  previous  to 
his  coming  to  Barre  in  1845,  from  which  time  he  con- 
tinued the  prictice  of  medicine. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  provision  in  this  country 
for  a  class  deemed  incapable  of  improvement ;  but 
I)r.  Wilbur,  becoming  deeply  interested  in  efl'orts  of 
European  philanthropists,  resolved  to  join  their 
ranks,  a  resolve  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
his  young  wife,  a  woman  of  great  tact  and  untiring 
energy  and  self-devotion.  Dr.  Wilbur  was  a  man  of 
versatile  genius,  broad  intellectual  attainments,  and 
a  believer  in  the  divinity  that  presides  over  the 
feeblest  humanity.  Gifted  with  large  enthusiasm, 
and  possessor  of  an  indomitable  will,  he  won  success 
in  spite  of  the  obstacles  that  ever  oppose  a  novel 
undertaking.  Called  in  September,  18,51,  to  preside 
over  an  experimental  State  School  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
he  left  his  Barre  pupils  in  a  dwelling  on  the  corner  of 
Pleasant  and  High  Streets,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
George  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown. 

The  increasing  number  of  pupils  soon  requiring 
more  house-room  and  ground  for  out-door  living,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Willard  Broad  was  purcha.sed,  en- 
larged and  adapted  to  special  needs,  and  the  institu- 
tion removed  to  that  location  in  January,  ISo.S.  Since 
that  date  its  growth  has  been  continuous,  comprising 
now  seven  dwelling-houses,  with  a  fine  gymna.sium, 
stables,  &c.,  surrounded  by  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land.  These  cottages,  sufficiently  con- 
tiguous for  supervision,  have  ample  grounds  for  each 
classified  group  of  pupils,  and  all  financial  receipts 
have  been  devoted  to  making  attractive  homes  for 
the.'e  unfortunates.  For  some  time  the  only  private 
institution  in  the  country,  still  the  largest,  pupils 
have  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whilst  ap- 
plications have  come  from  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. To  the  upbuilding  of  this  institution  Dr. 
and  Mr''.  Brown,  assisted  since  1884  by  their  son.  Dr. 
George  A.  Brown, have  given  their  undivided  efforts, 
personal  supervision  and  mental  ability,  making  the 
standard  of  family  organization,  a.s  to  care,  mental 
improvement  and  (esthetic  surroundings,  high  enough 
to  receive  from  a  European  specialist  of  wide  expe- 
rience the  title  of  an  "  Ideal  Institution." 

"  Here  boys  and  girls  have  come  with  all  their 
senses  perfect,  but  connected  with  nothing  within 
telegraphing  no  communication  to  or  fro,  reaching  in- 
ward only  to  dumb  inanition.  Was  there  a  mind  hid 
away  there?  Were  there  elements  out  of  which  a 
mind  could  be  formed?  Was  it  possible  to  find  a  way 
into  that  empty  space,  to  pick  up  the  buried  germs  of 
mental  faculty,  if  such  there  were,  attach  them  to  the 
delicate  wire  of  some  sense  and  thus  open  a  commu- 
nication between  the  world  within  and  the  world 
without?     This   was   the    problem  which  the  institu- 
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tion  here,  with  kindred  ones  in  other  lands,  has,  with 
a  sublime  faith,  attempted  to  solve ;  and  the  result 
has  been  such  as  to  fill  all  observers  with  admiration. 
A  work  has  been  wrought  in  our  village  scarcely  less 
wonderful  than  the  creation  of  a  human  mind." ' 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  had  increased  from  thirteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  in  1776  and  now  numbered  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Farming  still  continued 
the  chief  occupation,  attention  more  particularly  being 
given  to  raising  such  crops  as  wheat,  potatoes,  corn> 
flax  and  hemp.  Whitney,  in  his  "  History  of  Worcester 
County,"  published  in  1793,  says,  "here  they  have 
many  and  large  dairies,  and  it  is  supposed  that  more 
butter  and  cheese  is  carried  annually  into  market  than 
from  any  other  town  of  the  same  extent."  A  circu- 
lating medium  was  almost  unknown,  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  seeing  no  currency,  or  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals, and  rather  as  a  curiosity  than  otherwise.  Such 
articles  of  food  as  were  not  produced  on  the  farm  were 
obtained  at  the  small  country  store  in  exchange  for 
home  products.  Their  clothing  was  made  at  home, 
the  wool  shorn  from  the  sheep's  back,  carded  by  hand, 
spun  into  yarn  and  woven  on  the  old  lumbering  loom, 
or  the  flax  was  pulled  in  the  field,  hetchelled,  and 
finally  made  into  garments  or  bed-linen,  most  of  this 
work  beingdone  by  the  women  of  the  household,  the 
men  attending  to  the  out-door  and  more  laborious 
duties.  Considerable  flax  and  hemp  were  raised,  and 
were  considered  so  important  crops  that  inspectors 
were  annually  chosen  to  decide  as  to  its  quality  and 
value,  as  in  such  a  time  of  exchange  and  barter  it  was 
deemed  necessary  that  disinterested  parties  should 
affix  a  value.  Although  the  people  were  struggling 
for  a  livelihood  and  were  dependent  one  upon  an- 
other, yet  a  spirit  of  sociality  prevailed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  question  of  their  existing  required  hard  and 
long  hours  of  labor.  Mills  for  grinding  their  corn 
and  wheat  had  been  built  in  several  places,  but  all 
of  these  were  of  the  old  colonial  style.  The  construct- 
ive and  inventive  faculty  which  this  town  so  fully  ex- 
hibited at  a  later  day  was  here,  and  early  began  to 
manifest  its  outgrowth. 

The  raising  of  flax,  to  be  more  profitable,  required 
mills  to  return  to  the  people  the  full  benefit  of  the 
crop,  and  two  were  soon  established  for  crushing  or 
grinding  the  seed  and  obtaining  the  linseed  oil ;  one 
of  these  was  on  Prince  River,  at  what  is  now  Heald 
Village,  and  the  other  was  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town.  With  this  oil  and  pigments  their  houses  were 
kept  neatly  painted ;  clothier's  mills,  as  they  were 
termed,  were  established  and  tanneries  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  town  ;  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
which  had  been  pursued  previous  to  1800,  had  been 
abandoned,  the  yards  near  where  now  live  Nathaniel 
Uolland  and  the  heirs  of  Lysander  Crawford  having 
become  "  worked  out,"  while  the  one  near  Charles  S. 
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Holland's  present  residence  was  closed.  About  1828 
this  industry  was  resumed  at  the  latter  yard,  and  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  at  the  Plains,  a  new  yard 
was  opened.  These  yards  were  worked  for  about  ten 
years,  when  the  business  again  ceased. 

Saw-mills  had  been  established  as  early  as  1753, 
but  from  their  rough  construction  had  continued  but 
for  a  short  time.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  early  in  the  present  one  a  number  of  these 
mills  were  erected  on  the  various  streams.  Perhaps 
the  most  business  enterprise  existed  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  this  being  favored  and  promoted  by 
the  abundant  water-power  in  that  section. 

There  was  a  saw-mill  at  what  we  now  term  the 
Powder  Mills  early  in  the  century.  At  the  Plains 
Seth  Pratt  conceived  the  idea  of  diverting  the  water 
from  the  Ware  River  by  means  of  a  canal  and  form- 
ing a  pond,  throwing  a  dam  across  the  river  from 
land  on  the  south  side,  now  owned  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Adams.  This  canal  was  excavated  in  1808;  subse- 
quently the  dam  was  moved  farther  up  the  river  and 
the  canal  extended. 

In  1810  Phineas  Heywood,  who,  with  his  father, 
had  come  here  from  Shrewsbury,  and  who  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Pratt,  having  previously  obtained  consider- 
able land  in  that  vicinity,  sold  land  and  water-rights 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  addition  to  the 
grist-mill  and  saw-mill,  which  had  been  for  a  year  or 
more  in  operation  here,  two  tanneries  were  built  by 
Parker  &  Pratt,  and  in  the  same  year  Phineas  Hey- 
wood commenced  work  in  a  clothier's  mill ;  nearly 
all  the  grinding  of  grain  and  the  fulling  and  finishing 
of  the  woolen  cloth  was  now  done  at  the  Plains. 
This  clothier's  mill  continued  the  business,  with 
changes  adapted  to  the  times,  until  about  1870,  the 
manufacture  of  yarn  and  coarse  woolen  cloth  having 
been  adopted  a  number  of  years  previously.  Hey- 
wood, who  was  of  an  ingenious  and  inventive  turn  of 
mind,  succeeded  in  operating,  in  a  crude  way,  a  cot- 
ton-spinning machine  about  1814  and  a  woolen-card- 
ing machine  about  1816.  In  1827  he  erected  a  larger 
mill;  this  has  been  moved  from  its  original  site  and 
is  now  used  for  other  purposes. 

David  Wadsworth  erected  a  scythe  manufactory  a 
short  distance  easterly  from  where  the  Messrs.  Stet- 
son now  live,  and  its  production  was  considerable. 
About  1830  a  company,  prominent  in  which  were 
Henry  Holbrook  and  Hiram  and  Paul  Wadsworth, 
purchased  of  John  Wadsworth  a  lot  of  land  border- 
ing on  the  Ware  River  and  erected  a  brick  building 
for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth,  and  a  pleasant 
little  village  was  built  up.  This  company  did  not 
succeed  in  the  woolen  business,  and  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Jonathan  Wheeler,  who  was  favored  in  his 
venture,  but  who  was  compelled  to  close  the  works 
by  the  financial  panic  which  existed  from  1837  to 
1842;  he  sold  the  property  to  Wright  &  Farnum, 
whom  a  Mr.  Fisher  soon  succeeded.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Edward  Denny,  who  purchased  the  property 
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i.'i  1844  and  who  continued  ongaf^cd  in  llie  maiiurac- 
tnre  of  various  kinds  of  woolen  goods,  conducting  the 
business  with  success  until  about  1867.  In  1871  the 
property  was  leased  to  C.  T.  Deacon  &  Co.,  who  soon 
failed  in  the  business.  The  factory  was  destroyed  by 
lire  in  the  winter  of  18r)7-58;  another  one  of  the 
s;une  dimensions,  ei^rhty-two  by  forty-four  feet,  and 
liiurstoriesin  height,  was  erected  the  following  summer- 

At  Mr.  Denny's  death,  in  1874,  the  property  passed 
into  other  hands,  meeting  with  varying  fortunes.  A 
company  with  the  tirni-name  of  tiie  Ware  River 
Woolen  Company,  purchased  it  in  1880,  and  after 
operating  it  for  about  two  years,  finding  the  business 
unprofitable,  sold  it  to  James  H  Crossley.  In  1883 
tlie  mill  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  and  has  not 
been  rebuilt. 

During,  or  a  little  previous  to,  1825,  Silas  Bemis 
and  Benjamin  Clark  each  and  separately  conceived 
the  idea  of  erecting  a  cotton-mill  and  each  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  complete  the  first  dam.  Mr. 
Clark,  having  obtained  control  of  the  water  privi- 
lege by  purchasing  it  and  a  considerable  lot  of  land 
of  the  heirs  of  Matthew  Caldwell,  erected  a  brick 
factory,  which  at  that  time  was  the  first  of  any  im- 
portance in  this  section  of  the  State;  by  the  erection 
uf  this  and  the  necessary  tenement-houses  he  be- 
came financially  embarrassed,  but  he  soon  organized 
a  stock  company,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Mixter,  Woods, 
Bowman  and  others,  by  wliom  the  work  was  carried 
on  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  commenced;  Mr. 
Clark,  becoming  involved  in  a  lawsuit  growing  out 
of  a  claim  for  priority  of  rights  to  the  water  privilege, 
became  insolvent  and  retired  from  the  manfacturing 
business.  The  success  of  the  company,  under  the  name 
of  the  Boston  and  IJarre  Manufacturing  Company,  was 
not  at  first  propitious;  they  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Mr.  John  Smith,  who  was  a  practical  manu- 
facturer, to  take  the  mill  and  make  the  cotton  cloth  at 
a  certain  price  per  yard,  in  which  he  was  successful, 
making  the  business  remunerative  for  himself  and 
the  stockholders.  While  the  business  was  thus 
lirosperous  the  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire;  the 
company,  not  desirous  of  rebuilding,  sold  out  by 
auction,  the  land,  buildings  and  water  privilege  be- 
ing purchased  by  Mr.  Smith  for  himself  and  four 
others;  subsequently  purchasing  their  shares;  he 
erected  a  new  mill,  which  he  managed  with  signal 
success  until  his  death,  in  18,59,  when  the  business 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  two  sons,  by  whom  it  was 
profitably  carried  on  under  the  firm-name  of  C.  W. 
&  J.  E.Smith.  On  the  death  of  Charles  W.  Smith 
a  few  years  ago  and  the  settlement  of  his  estate,  J. 
Eihvin  Smith  became  sole  owner,  by  whom  some 
needed  repairs  and  alterations  were  made,  and  now 
the  establishment  is  in  successful  operation.  The  I'il- 
lage,  now  and  for  many  years  known  as  Smithville, 
is  a  model  factory  village  and  with  its  neatly-painted 
houses,  broad  street  and  abundant  and  beautiful 
shade  trees  presents  au  attractive  appearance. 


On  the  Ware  River,  about  midway  between  Smith- 
ville and  the  woolen-factory  village,  buildings  and 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  were  erected 
about  182G  by  Silas  Bemis,  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Charles  Bemis,  and  others,  and 
did  a  good  business  under  various  ownerships  until 
18flr),  when  this  industry  left  the  town.  Here  is  a 
good  water  privilege  awaiting  utilization. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  manufacturing  interests 
have  been  varied.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  Barre 
Boot  Company  carried  on  a  large  business,  employing 
many  hands;  they  were  followed  by  J.  W.Rice  & 
Son,  who  continued  in  this  industry  until  about  187<), 
when  they  ceased,  unable  to  compete  with  the  large 
establishment.s  of  the  Brookfields  and  other  towns. 
From  1850  to  1805  the  manufacture  of  "  Shaker- 
hoods,"  or  bonnets  made  of  palm-leaf  was  extensively 
carried  on,  furnishing  employment  to  many  women 
and  children  in  weaving  the  leaf  into  the  strip  of 
which  the  hoods  were  made,  but  by  the  demands  of 
fashion,  this  business  became  of  the  i>ast.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  palm-leaf  business  into  Barre  is  some- 
what singular.  About  1829  some  hats  were  imported 
into  this  country,  made  of  a  material  that  was  unknown 
here.  A  Boston  merchant,  attracted  by  their  apparent 
durability,  imported  a  tew  bales  of  the  raw  material 
from  Cuba.  A  woman  in  Dedham  was  engaged  to 
take  one  of  the  liats  to  pieces,  learn  its  construction 
and  endeavor  to  imitate  it.  She  succeeded,  and 
taught  the  art  of  making  these  hats  to  a  woman  of 
i'etersham,  by  whom  women  in  this  town  were 
taught.  Braiding  these  hats  became  an  extensive 
business,  and  a  source  of  some  income  to  many  fami- 
lies here  and  elsewhere.  The  hats  thus  made  were 
rough ;  as  they  needed  smoothing  and  shaping,  they 
were  at  first  pressed  by  hand  with  hot  irons,  and  by 
those  who  made  them.  As  the  industry  grew,  men's 
help  was  obtained  to  do  the  pressing.  Mr.  John  W. 
Weston  engaged  in  the  business  in  a  dwelling  that  then 
stood  northerly  of  the  Lincoln  burial-ground.  After- 
wards machinery  was  devised  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
small  shop  was  built  on  Prince  River  by  Mr.  Chester 
Gorham.  The  business  was  carried  on  at  thi»  place 
for  about  thirty-five  years.  Dexter  Dennis  succeeding 
to  it  and  enlarging  the  plant,  which  also  accommo- 
dated other  kinds  of  manufactures. 

A  short  distance  down  the  stream  is  a  water 
privilege  which,  as  early  as  1750,  the  proprietors  con- 
sidered the  second  most  valuable  one  in  the  territory, 
and  they  proposed  to  have  a  saw-mill  erected  there; 
but  as  the  mill  already  built  could  furnish  all  the 
boards  that  were  then  required  for  building  purposes, 
this  project  was  .abandoned.  In  the  latter  |)art  of  the 
last,  or  early  in  the  present  century,  a  clothier's  mill 
was  built  on  this  privilege,  where  the  fulling  and  fin- 
ishing of  the  homespun  cloth  was  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years.  Woods  &  Field  purchased  this 
building  about  1840,  and,  remodeling  it,  commenced 
the  business  of  pressing  and  finishing  palm-leaf  hate ; 
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they  continued  in  this  but  a  few  years,  when  they  sold 
to  Carlos  Gambol,  who  had  superintended  the  work 
for  them.  He  soon  sold  the  property  to  Spencer 
Field,  who  ran  it  for  a  few  years,  and  about  185-1:  sold 
it  to  Jason  Desper.  None  but  palm-leaf  hats  were 
finished  at  this  time,  nor  was  it  until  about  I860  that 
other  kinds  of  hats  came  to  these  works.  Only  ten 
hands  were  employed  at  this  time,  and  from  forty  to 
eighty  thousand  dozens  were  finished  each  year,  the 
number  varying  with  the  different  years.  Mr.  Desper 
carried  on  this  business,  enlarging  the  works  from 
time  to  time,  until  about  1874,  when  J.  F.  Snow  and 
J.  Andrew  Rogers  became  associated  with  him. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Snow  the  following  year,  Jesse 
A.  Rogers  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  which  was 
now  known  as  Desper,  Rogers  &  Co.  The  plant  was 
still  further  increased  from  time  to  time  to  accom- 
modate the  additional  work  that  came  in  upon  them  ; 
the  manufacture  of  hats  was  adopted,  and  has  proved 
a  protitalile  branch  of  the  business.  In  1888  Mr. 
Desper,  who  had  begun  to  feel  the  weight  of  advan- 
cing years,  sold  his  interest  to  W.  H.  Osgood,  and  a 
new  firm  wiis  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Rogers- 
Osgood  Co.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  about 
forty  women  have  been  employed  in  running  sewing- 
machines,  making  the  hats  from  braid  bought  in  the 
markets.  At  the  commencement  of  this  business  in 
1840  but  little  finishing  was  done;  now  that  branch 
is  much  more  elaborate,  the  hat  going  direct  from 
the  manufactory  to  the  salesman,  and  thence  to  the 
consumer.  Seventy  men  are  employed,  and  the  an- 
nual output  is  now  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dozens  of  hats  per  annum. 

Farther  up  the  stream  and  about  half  a  mile  east- 
erly of  the  Common  is  an  extensive  foundry  and 
machine-shop  owned  and  conducted  by  Mr.  L.  S. 
Heald.  This  business  was  established  in  1830  by 
Stephen  Heald.  Previous  to  this  time  a  grist-mill 
and  another  small  building  had  been  erected,  in 
the  former  of  which  wood-turning  was  carried  on, 
Charles  Rice  having  improved  the  water  privilege 
by  constructing  a  more  extensive  dam  and  exca- 
vating another  pond  and  canal  that  he  might  get 
out  carriage  wood-work  by  machinery.  Stephen 
Heald,  who  came  to  town  in  1826  entered  his  em- 
ploy, poor  in  purse  but  full  of  energy  ;  soon  after- 
wards engaging  in  the  iron  business,  he  built  up 
a  considerable  establishment,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessful. In  1850  all  of  his  shop  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  his  capital  swept  away.  By 
the  encouragement  of  individuals  he  was  induced 
to  rebuild,  which  he  did  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
and  with  better  accommodations  found  his  busi- 
ness increasing.  In  1865  two  of  his  sons  became 
co-partners  with  him.  The  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements  was  one  of  their  specialties 
in  which  they  did  a  large  amount  of  work.  Wood- 
working and  other  machinery  of  various  kinds  have 
been  an  extensive  part  of  their  manufactures,  which 


have  found  a  market  in  remote  as  well  as  near  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  About  these  works  a  pretty 
little  village  sprang  up,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  known  as  Heald  Village,  At  Mr.  Heald's 
death,  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-eight 
years,  the  larger  part  of  the  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  son,  L.  S.  Heald,  who  carries  on  the 
works.  Among  the  agricultural  implements  that 
have  been  made  here  was  a  hay-tedder,  inventeil 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  BuUard,  of  this  town,  which  was 
the  first  machine  ever  constructed  for  turning  hay 
in  the  field.  Amongst  other  machinery  Mr.  Heald 
is  now  making  an  improved  tedder  of  his  own  in- 
vention. 

Wagon  manufacturing  has  been  another  branch 
of  industry  in  this  vicinity  ;  the  making  of  scythes 
by  two  different  establishments  at  the  same  time 
formerly  gave  employment  to  a  number  of  hands, 
but  these  trades  have  passed  from  among  us. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  horse  hay-rake,  the 
invention  of  S.  R.  Nye,  of  this  town,  was  made  here 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but,  partly  on  account  of  the 
breaking  away  of  the  reseivoir,  this  business  was  dis- 
continued here.  Fifteen  years  ago  another  horse- 
rake,  the  combined  invention  of  C.  M.  Lufkin,  and 
Charles  G.  Allen  of  Barre,  was  placed  upon  the 
market,  since  which  time  Mr.  Allen  has  built  up  an 
extensive  plant,  and  is  successful  in  his  invention 
and  manufacture.  Each  year  a  large  number  of 
these  rakes  are  made,  finding  a  market  in  all  the 
New  England  and  some  of  the  other  States.  Other 
industries  on  this  stream  are  planing  and  saw-mills. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  town,  known  as  Rice 
Village,  the  wagon-making,  carried  on  for  many 
years  by  Charles  Rice  and  others,  was  from  its  ex- 
tensiveness  an  important  factor  here,  but  for  the 
past  few  decades  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  line. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  town  the  manufacture  of 
packing  boxes  and  mattresses,  and  of  preparing 
palm  leaf  for  braiding  into  hats  was  very  prominent ; 
of  these  the  mattress  business  alone  remains  with 
us. 

From  the  location  of  Barre,  it  was,  before  the 
days  of  railroads,  a  prominent  thoroughfare  for  the 
stage-routes  from  Boston  to  New  York,  Albany, 
Keene,  Brattleboro'  and  other  places;  prominent 
among  those  old-time  drivers,  which  was  then  con- 
sidered a  responsible  berth,  was  the  late  Hon. 
Ginery  Twichell.  Coming  here  a  young  man,  about 
1830,  full  of  energy,  genial,  affable  and  always  thor- 
oughly reliable,  he  made  friends  of  all,  and  always 
had  a  deep  interest  in  the  town  and  its  welfare.  To 
him  the  town  was  indebted  to  some  extent  for  better 
accommodations  for  travel.  Deeply  interested  in  the 
railroads  projected  around  us,  he  left  the  staging 
business  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  where  he  was  soon  after  chosen 
as  its  superintendent,  and  afterwards  elected  to  its 
presidency.     On   the  consolidation  of  that  road  with 
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the  Western,  he  retired  for  a  while  from  active  rail- 
road life,  but  never  lost  his  interest  in  it,  and  it  waa 
one  of  his  hopes  that  Barre  should  be  connected 
with  the  cities  by  steam  communication.  Having 
chosen  'Brookline  as  his  residence,  he  was  elected  to 
the  national  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Congressional  district  in  which  he  resided,  where  he 
served  a  number  of  years,  greatly  to  his  own  honor 
and  that  of  his  constituents.  On  his  retirement 
from  Congress  his  active  spirit  led  him  to  as.sume  the 
presidency  of  a  short  line  of  railroad,  the  Boston, 
Barre  and  Gardner,  then  struggling  under  many  ditli- 
culties.  Always  a  friend  to  Barre,  in  preceding 
years  he  had  advocated  the  construction  of  a  road  to 
and  through  this  town,  and  it  wsis  due  somewhat  to 
him  that  our  people  began  to  consider  this  matter  so 
early  as  they  did.  As  early  as  1840  the  subject  be- 
gan to  be  agitated  here.  In  184')  the  town  voted  to 
raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  for 
the  survey  of  a  route  from  Worcester  through  this 
town  to  the  Miller's  River.  This  route  being  found 
impracticable,  the  matter  rested  for  a  few  years. 
About  18.30  the  agitation  again  began,  this  time  in 
connection  with  towns  southerly  of  us.  A  line  WiU 
considered,  under  the  name  of  the  Ware  River  Rail- 
road, to  extend  from  Palmer  to  Winchendon,  but, 
mainly  through  the  opposition  of  the  Western  road, 
this  road  was  not  constructed  for  a  number  of  years. 
A  charter  was  obtained,  and  renewed  from  time  to 
time  as  circumstances  demanded.  The  first  section, 
from  Palmer  to  (iilbertville,  was  built  in  1869,  and 
in  1870  ground  was  broken  in  Barre  for  its  exten- 
sion to  Winchendon.  The  work  of  grading  and 
track-laying  progressed  but  slowly,  but  the  road  was 
at  last  completed,  and  in  October,  1873,  it  was 
opened  for  travel  to  Barre  Plains.  In  1854  the  town 
voted  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  permission  to 
loan  it«  credit  to  the  amount  of  five  per  cent,  of  its 
valuation  for  aiding  in  building  a  railroad  from  North 
Bruokfield  to  Barre;  the  necessary  surveys  were 
made,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement  the 
scheme  was  abandoned. 

In  1847  a  company  was  chartered  under  the  name 
of  the  Barre  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company.  This 
road  was  intended  to  run  from  some  point  on  the 
Worcester  and  Nashua  road  to  some  convenient  place 
in  the  centre  of  Barre.  This  project  was  kept  alive 
by  renewals  of  ils  charter,  but  when  it  was  constructed, 
in  1870-71,  it  ran  from  Worcester  to  Liardner. 

In  1869  the  town  became  deeply  aroused  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  railroad,  and  entered  with  much  enthu- 
siasm into  the  project  of  the  Massachusetts  Central 
Railroad,  and,  to  further  aid  the  enterprise,  took  stock 
of  the  company  to  the  amount  of  ninety  thousand 
dollars,  or  five  per  cent,  of  its  valuation,  while  indi- 
viduals took  about  fifty-five  thousand  dollars'  worth 
additional.  From  lack  of  necessary  funds  this  road, 
which  was  to  extend  from  a  point  on  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  road  near  Boston,  passing  through  Barre  and 


forming  a  "  through  line  "  to  the  West,  was  not  con- 
structed for  a  number  of  years.  Its  financial  troubles 
were  great,  but  finally  becoming  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  the  Central  Ma-ssachuselts  Railroad,  it  was 
completed,  and  in  December,  1887,  trains  commenced 
running  from  Boston  to  Northampton,  although  pas- 
senger trains  had  run  from  Boston  as  far  as  Ware  in 
July. 

The  culture  of  the  town  has  always  been  noteworthy. 
In  Jlay  of  1834  a  weekly  newspaper,  with  the  name 
of  the  FarmtrH  Uazetle,  was  established  by  C.  C.  P. 
Thompson.  He  continued  as  its  proprietor  until  his 
death,  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Albert  Alden,  the  name  being  now  changed 
to  that  of  the  Barre  Gazette.  Soon  afterwards  Walter 
A.  Bryant  assumed  its  ownershij)  and  management. 
In  1844,  the  political  feeling  running  high,  the  liarre 
Patriot,  upholding  the  tenets  of  the  opposite  party, 
was  established  by  his  brother,  N.  F.  Bryant.  Both 
of  these  papers  flourished  for  several  years,  but  about 
1856  they  were  merged  in  one,  under  the  name  of  the 
Barre  Gazette,  and  since  then  it  has  prospered.  It  is 
now  in  its  fifty-fifth  volume,  and  under  the  ownership 
and  control  of  Henry  H.  Cook,  although  there  have 
been  two  or  three  changes  of  proprietorship  since  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  papers. 

In  October,  18.38,  N.  F.  Bryant  issued  a  magazine 
with  the  title  of  the  Household  Monlldy.  This  was 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  Previous 
to  this  he  had  published  the  Wachtiaelt  ,Star.  This 
continued  but  about  a  year.  Bryant's  Mesienger  was 
another  paper,  of  short  duration,  that  was  issued. 

In  1866  R.  W.  Waterman  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Worcester  West  Chronicle.  Afier  issuing  it 
here  for  about  one  year  the  establishment  was  re- 
moved to  Athol.  Various  amateur  journals  have  been 
put  forth,  but  these  were  ephemeral. 

In  1888  the  Central  County  Courier  was  introduced, 
under  the  management  of  S.  H.  Ingersoll.  This  pa- 
per is  printed  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns,  but 
hiis  a  creditable  foothold  here. 

Previous  to  18-57  we  had  a  small  library,  but  under 
no  competent  nianugement.  In  that  year  Samuel 
;  Gates,  a  farmer  of  small  means,  left  by  his  will  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  town  for  a  free  public  library, 
on  condition  that  an  equal  amount  should  be  given  by 
the  town.  This  condition  Wiis  complied  with.  Ciisea 
were  obtained  for  the  books  and  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  the  town's  appropriation  added  to  Mr.  Gates' 
bequest  increased  the  fund  to  seven  hundred  dollars. 
This  was  placed  in  the  town  treasury,  and  the  interest 
of  it,  at  six  per  cent.,  is  annually  expended  for  books. 

In  1866  a  Central  Pacific  Railroad  bond  of  the  de- 
nomination of  one  thousand  dollars  was  given  to  the 
library  by  a  native  of  Barre,  the  income  of  which  was 
to  be  used  for  books.  For  a  number  of  years  the  li- 
brarv  had  its  home  in  the  post-office  rooms,  and  in 
time  outgrew  its  limits. 

In  1885  the  Barre  Library  Association  was  incor- 
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porated,  one  of  its  obiects  being  to  procure  a  building 
suitable  for  the  library  and  for  kindred  purposes.  In 
188G  Mr.  Henry  Woods,  a  native  of  Barre,  purchased 
land  and  erected  thereon,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  a  brick  building  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Woods  Memorial  Library 
Building,"  commemorative  of  his  deceased  parents 
and  brothers,  and  as  a  token  of  his  kindly  and  sub- 
stantial interest  for  the  welfare  of  the  town,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  association,  this  corporate  body  hold- 
ing it  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
lie  also  established  the  "  Edwin  Woods  Fund  "  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  the  annual  income  of  which 
(two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars)  is  to  be  e.xpended  for 
books  of  permanent  value. 

The  library,  well  arranged  and  cared  for  in  its  new 
home,  now'  numbers  upwards  of  thirty-five  hundred 
volumes,  and  is  pronounced  a  valuable  collection.  In 
connection  with  the  library  proper  are  a  reading-room, 
rooms  for  the  directors  of  the  association,  for  assem- 
blies and  for  a  museum. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  town  have  always 
been  active.  Large  amounts  of  butter  and  chee-se 
have  been  made  in  previous  years.  There  are  two 
cheese-factories  or  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  cheese,  their  aggregate  capacity  being  upwards  of 
two  thousand  pounds  per  day.  These  are  temporarily 
closed,  the  farmers  considering  it  more  to  their  pecu- 
niary advantage  to  send  their  milk  to  the  Boston 
market,  it  being  transported  thither  by  both  of  our 
railroad  corporations. 

An  agricultural  society,  with  the  name  of"  Worces- 
ter West,''  was  chartered  and  established  in  1851.  It 
holds  its  annual  fair  the  last  Thursday  of  September, 
and  18  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  State. 
It  has  extensive  and  well-arranged  grounds,  on  which 
is  a  half-mile  track  for  exhibiting  and  speeding 
horses,  and  a  large  building  for  display  and  for 
dining  purposes.  The  society  is  free  from  debt  and 
oilers  annually  for  premiums  upwards  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  town  has  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  a 
savings  bank,  each  of  which  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  telegraph  and  telephone  furnish  instanta- 
neous communication  with  the  great  centres  of  busi- 
ness and  commerce.  Our  postal  accommodations 
are  good,  three  through  and  two  local  mails  arriving 
and  departing  daily. 

There  are  two  hotels  at  the  centre  of  the  town  and 
another,  to  be  more  extensive,  in  process  ef  construc- 
tion, which  is  under  contract  to  be  open  for  business 
early  in  1S89.  At  Barre  Plains  is  another  hotel.  The 
town  is  noted  for  its  temperance  and  good  order;  no 
intoxicating  li(iuora,  except  for  medicine,  are  allowed 
to  be  sold. 

In  1885  the  population  of  the  town  was  not  so  large 
as  in  1880,  on  account  of  the  temporary  suspension 
of  iiianuiucturing  in  the  southern  portion.     Since 


then  the  cotton  industry  has  been  resumed  and  the 
population  has  increased.  At  different  periods  the 
population  has  been  as  follows  :  In  1776,  1329 ;  1790, 
1613  ;  1800, 1937 ;  1810, 1971 ;  1820,  2077  ;  1830,  2503  ; 
1840,2751;  1850.2976;  1855,2787;  1860,  2973 ;  1865, 
2856;  1870,  2572;  1875,  2460;  1880,  2419;  1885, 
2093. 

On  a  sightly  eminence,  about  two  miles  southerly 
of  the  centre,  is  the  Alm-ihouse,  with  which  is  con- 
nected a  large  farm  for  the  support  of  the  town's  poor. 
This  house  was  built  in  1873,  in  place  of  one  destroyed 
by  fire  the  same  year.  Its  size  and  style  of  architecture 
attracts  much  attention,  and  the  stranger  to  the  town 
would  receive  no  intimation  from  its  appearance  as 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  but  would  rather 
consider  it  the  residence  of  some  prosperous  farmer. 
The  number  of  pauper  inmates  is  very  few,  the  gen- 
eral thrift  and  temperance  sentiment  of  the  people 
acting  as  a  preventive  of  pauperism.  The  farm  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  was  purchased  in  1844,  but 
has  since  been  enlarged  by  obtaining  an  adjoining 
farm.  Previous  to  1844  the  poor  had  been  cared  for 
in  families,  bids  for  their  support  being  received  by 
the  town,  and  the  lowest  offer  for  their  maintenance  was 
accepted,  the  party  taking  them  being  expected  to 
furnish  their  board  and  lodging,  clothing,  necessary 
medical  attendance  and  nursing. 

In  addition  to  several  literary  societies  or  gatherings, 
the  town  contains  a  lodge  of  Free  Masons,  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  Good  Templars  and 
a  Grange,  P.  of  H. 

From  the  elevated  location  of  the  town  and  its  beau- 
tiful scenery  and  surroundings,  its  health  is  greatly 
enhanced.  Probably  no  town  in  the  Commonwealth 
has  so  large  a  percentage  of  old  people  as  Barre;  men 
and  women  from  eighty  to  ninety  years  of  age  are  not 
uncommon,  and  there  live  here  to-day,  hale,  active 
and  well-preserved,  two  persons  in  the  ninety-sixth 
year  of  their  age.  In  1867  James  Piper  died  at  the 
age  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  five  years;  in  1872  the 
death  of  Mary  A.  Boney  is  recorded  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  three,  aud  in  1888  Timothy  Bacon  died 
in  the  one  hundred  and  secoud  year  of  his  age.  If 
we  turn  to  the  record  of  deaths  for  the  past  one  hun- 
dred years,  we  find  the  same  remarkable  longevity  as 
now.  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  is  in  the  fami- 
lies of  two  brothers,  who  came  here  about  1750,  Ne- 
hemiah  and  Jonathan  Allen.  Jonathan  lived  on  the 
same  farm  and  with  the  same  wife  for  over  sixty  years; 
Jonathan  sat  out  the  first  orchard  in  the  town,  having 
brought  from  Sudbury  forty  apple  trees  and  a  young 
wife  on  the  back  of  his  horse;  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two,  his  wife  at  eighty-seven;  they  had  six 
children,  whose  average  age  at  death  was  eighty  years. 
This  farm  has  never  passed  out  of  the  Allen  family, 
it  now  being  in  the  possession  of  George  E.  Allen,  the 
great-grandson  of  Jonathan ;  on  this  farm  it  is  said 
that  the  fourth  framed  house  in  town  was  erected,  but 
this  is  not  now  standing.    Nehemiah  Allen  had  ten 
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chiKlroii,  the  oldest  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six,  the  youngest  at  seventy-eight;  their  average  age 
at  death  was  eighty-seven.  In  view  of  the  remarlcable 
longevity  of  our  people,  now  and  in  former  years,  the 
compiler  of  this  history  can  desire  no  better  verifica- 
tion of  the  hcalthfulness  of  our  surroundings  than 
these  advanced  ages  will  testify  to.  I5ut  younger  and 
more  vigorous  energies  are  not  wanting,  and  as  in  the 
years  ])ast  we  have  built  up  a  thriving,  healthy  and 
.ittractive  town,  so  in  the  time  to  eome  will  we  add  to 
what  has  been  done  and  enlarge  and  render  still  more 
lieautiful  that  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


LUKE   ADAMS. 

Luke  .Vdanis,  who  was  one  of  Barre'a  most  substan- 
tial farmers,  was  born  in  New  Braintree,  January  20, 
1801 ;  lie  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  .Adams,  formerly 
of  Northboro',  and  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward 
Flint,  of  Shrewsbury.  His  parents  came  to  the  ad- 
joining town  of  Barre  in  ISOS,  and  located  upon  the 
farm  in  the  southern  portion,  which  is  now  the 
residence  of  his  son,  .Vustin  F.  Adams.  Mr.  Adams' 
father  dying  when  he  was  but  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  the  farm  passed  into  the  management  of  strangers' 
hands,  by  whom  it  was  carried  on  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Adams  lived  with  his  mother  and  sister  during 
this  time,  atten<ling  the  common  school,  and  obtain- 
ing such  an  education  as  the  instruction  of  those  days 
could  furnish.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  that  spirit 
which  marked  his  after-life  began  to  assert  itself; 
])urchasing  stock  and  farming  implements,  he  began 
farming  for  himself  on  the  old  farm,  although  owning 
but  a  half-interest  in  the  ])lace.  At  this  time  the 
buildings  were  out  of  repair  and  the  laud  badly  run 
down  ;  with  this  discouraging  outlook  he  began  his 
life-work  in  earnest,  and  met  with  signal  success.  Us 
soon  erected  new  buildings,  and  so  improved  the  farm 
that  its  capacity  and  value  were  much  increased.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  all  practical  farm  machinery, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  tedder, 
spreader-cart,  horse-rake,  etc. ;  it  was  upon  his  farm 
that  the  inventor  of  the  first  successful  tedder  e.xperi- 
mented  with  his  invention,  and  by  him  the  inventor 
was  financially  aided  in  obtaining  his  patent.  Mr. 
Adams  was  conservative  in  his  operations,  firm  and 
decided  in  his  opinions,  and  of  sound  and  practical 
judgment.  He  was  a  valued  member  of  the  Boards 
of  Selectmen ,  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  Assessors,  and 
a  trustee  for  many  years  of  the  Barre  Savings  Bank  ; 
he  tilled  many  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  but 
never  neglected  his  farm,  which  to-day  ranks  high. 
The  utmost  confidence  was  placed  in  his  tound  judg- 
ment and  strict  integrity.  He  died  October  25,  1884, 
leaving  a  widow,  a  son  and  daughter. 


I'ETER    M.    IIAUWOllli. 

Peter  Mirick  Harwood  was  born  in  Barre  June  10, 
18.0H.  His  ancestry  in  direct  Harwood  line  is  Peter 
(1804),  Peter  (176:!),  Daniel  (17a(5),  David  (1708), 
David  (16lj8)  and  John  (1630),  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  son  of  Henry,  who  came  from  P^iiglnnd 
in  fleet  with  Winthrop.  His  mother,  whose  maiden- 
name  was  llunice  Jones  Mirick,  was  a  descendant  of 
Abram  and  Eunice  (Jones)  (iarlield,  who  were  also 
ancestors  of  the  late  Pre»ident  Garfield. 

Mr.  Harwood's  early  days  were  spent  on  the  farm 
where  he  now  lives.  He  attended  the  district  school, 
the  Barre  High  SchooT  and  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  at  .Vmherst,  fr<ini  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1875.  While  in  college  he  had  the  honor  of 
winning  the  first  Farusworth  Khetorical  gold  medal. 
At  the  death  of  his  father  (1876)  he  assumed  the 
management  of  the  homestead,  and  began  business 
life  as  a  farmer  and  breeder  of  fine  stock.  In  1877 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
being  the  youngest  man  ever  on  the  board.  In  1879 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  School  Board  ;  again 
elected  in  1884,  he  has  held  that  oflice  ever  since, 
being  its  chairman  three  years.  He  was  lecturer  of 
Barre  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  in  1877,  'SO,  '81  and  '82,  and 
master  in  1883,  '84  and  '85,  during  which  period 
the  organization  reached  the  largest  membership  in 
its  history;  he  was  lecturer  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  in  1886  and  '87 ;  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion for  several  years,  and  its  president  in  1886-87, 
and  presided  at  the  groat  banquet  on  the  occasion  of 
the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  the  college.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  director,  and  in  1887  and  '88  presi- 
dent of  the  Barre  Central  Cheese  Company,  and  presi- 
dent of  Worcester  County  West  Agricultural  Society 
in  1887  '88  and  '8it.  He  married  Mary  Ann  Wallace 
December  13,  1884,  from  which  union  two  children 
have  been  born, — Eunice  Frances  (July  IS,  1SS6)  and 
Mary  Louisa  (February  2'J,  1888).  Mr.  Harwood  has 
been  engaged  forseveral  years  in  the  breeding  of  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cattle,  and  has  developed  one  of  the 
finest  herds  in  the  State.  He  enjoys  a  wide  and  hon- 
orable refiutation,  both  as  a  public  officer  and  as  a 
business  man. 


CHARLES   ROniXSON. 

Charles  Robinson  is  a  native  of  the  town  of  Barre, 
where  he  was  born  July  29,  1834.  His  early  days 
were  spent  on  the  farm  ;  at  the  age  of  seventeeu  years 
he  obtained  a  position  in  a  general  country  store  in 
his  native  town  as  a  clerk,  attending  school  in  the 
mean  time.  Leaving  Barrcin  1S56,  he  started  his  busi- 
ness life  in  the  dry-goods  and  grocery  business  in 
Wilmington,  of  this  State,  where  he  remained  for 
about  two  years.  N'ot  finding  the  business  congenial 
to  his  taste,  he  returned  to  Barre,  and  began  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  boots  and  shoes,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifty-fourth 
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Regiment  Massachmetts  Volunteers,  from  which  he 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  Forty-second  Regiment. 
From  tliis  regiment  he  was  detailed  into  the  Engineer 
Corps,  where  he  did  efficient  service  as  pontonier  at 
Donaldson ville,  Port  Hudson  and  other  places.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  returned  to 
Barre  and  re-engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business. 
In  1871  he  resumed  farming,  making  market-garden- 
ing his  specialty,  and  followed  this  for  about  ten  yeare. 
In  1875  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Holsteiu  Friesian  breed  of  cattle,  and,  after  thor- 
oughly investigating  their  merits,  in  1880  engaged  in 
breeding  and  raising  this  fine  class  of  stock,  since 
which  time  he  has  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  it. 
His  sales  of  these  cattle,  which  are  numerous,  have 
been  mostly  in  the  New  England  States,  although  some 
of  his  stock  has  been  sold  to  go  as  far  south  as  North 
Carolina.  His  farm  consists  of  about  seventy  acres, 
and  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  silo,  of  which  he  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate,  will 
keep  through  the  year  fifty  head  of  cattle.  His  crops 
are  mostly  corn  and  hay,  which,  with  purchases  of 
hay  and  grain,  is  fed  out  to  a  herd  of  one  hundred  and 
lour  Holstein  Friesians,  all  of  which  are  registered 
stock.  A  son  of  Mr.  Robinson  is  associated  with  him 
in  the  business  of  breeding  and  managing  this  fine 
collection ;  besides  these,  four  men  are  employed  on 
the  farm  throughout  the  year. 


CHAPTER  Lit  I. 
WEBSTER. 

BY   WILLIAM   T.    DAVIS. 

Ik  the  town  of  Belper,  Derbyshire,  England,  on  the 
ilth  of  June,  1768,  Samuel  Slater,  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Webster,  was  born.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1782, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  apprenticed  for  seven 
years  to  Jedediah  Strutt,  a  partner  of  Arkwright,  to 
learn  the  business  of  manufacturing  cotton.  At  about 
(he  time  of  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  he  saw  an 
adverlisemeTit  of  a  premium  for  the  introduction  of 
Arkwright  machinery  into  the  United  States,  and 
being  familiar  with  the  methods  used  by  his  employer, 
he  determined  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World. 
On  the  Ist  of  September,  1789,  he  left  Derbyshire  for 
liondon,  and  on  the  13th  ofthe  same  month  sailed  for 
New  York,  where  he  arrived  after  a  sixty-six  days' 
passage.  He  at  firsi  engaged  his  services  to  the  New 
York  Manufacturing  Company,  but,  after  a  few  weeks, 
hearing  of  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  he  wrote  to 
that  gentleman  on  the  2d  of  December,  oflering  his 
services  in  the  line  of  his  trade.  On  the  10th  of  De- 
cember Mr.  Brown  replied,  inviting  him  to  Providence 
to  which  place  he  removed  in  January,  1790.  On  the 
5th  of  April  in  that  year  he  signed  a  contract  to  con- 


struct machinery  after  the  plan  of  that  with  which  he 
had  become  familiar  during  his  appreniiceship.  He 
soon  became  engaged  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  the  suc- 
cessful manufacture  of  cotton-yarn,  which  was  sold 
to  be  woven  on  hand-looms  into  cloth  by  domestic 
labor. 

While  engaged  in  this  business,  Mr.  James  Tiflany, 
ofthe  town  of  Wales,  in  Masiachusettu,  then  known 
as  Soutii  Brimfield,  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sla- 
ter in  his  trading  expeditions  to  Pawtucket,  and  at  his 
request  Mr.  Slater  took  his  two  sons,  layman  and  Bela 
Tilfajiy,  into  his  employ.  Through  Mr.  Tifiiiny,  Mr. 
Slater  was  informed  of  the  existence  of  water-power 
in  what  is  now  Webster,  aud  in  1811  Bela  Tiffany  was 
sent  to  examine  it.  In  a  letter,  dated  May  27,  1811, 
Bela  Tiffany  wrote  to  Mr.  Slater  that  he  had  found 
on  the  examined  premises  a  two-story  house  un- 
finished, a  grist-mill  with  two  stones,  a  good  saw-mill, 
a  trip-hammer  shop,  thirteen  or  fourteen  acres  of  land, 
one-half  of  which  was  swamp,  and  water-fall  sufficient 
for  all  practicable  purposes.  He  added  that  the  re- 
gion was  a  most  benighted  one,  four  miles  from  Ox- 
ford, three  miles  from  Dudley  and  six  and  one-half 
miles  from  Thompson,  in  Connecticut.  The  price 
asked  was  $4000,  aud  he  wrote  that  he  had  secured  a 
refusal  of  the  property  until  the  20th  of  June.  The 
result  of  the  examination  was  the  purchaseof  the  prop- 
erly in  the  name  of  Bela  Tiffany,  and  this  purchase 
was  followed  by  others,  including  a  farm  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  with  a  house  and  barn,  nine 
and  one-half  acres  bought  of  Elijah  Pratt,  and  before 
the  close  ofthe  year  1812  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  more  from  various  persons.  In  December,  1812, 
Mr.  Tiffany  transferred  to  Mr.  Slater  five-sixths  ofthe 
property,  retaining  one-sixth  as  his  own  interest  in 
the  enterprise. 

Mills  were  at  once  erected,  and  in  1813  Slater  & 
Tiffany  began  in  what  is  now  Webster  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  yarn.  At  the  same  time  a  dye  and 
bleaching-house  was  erected  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  John  Tyson,  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
business.  Mr.  Tyson  died  August  2,  1821,  and  his 
interest  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Slater.  Other 
purchases  of  land  were  made  by  Slater  &  Tiffany  in 
1814  and  1815,  but  on  the  27th  of  November,  1816, 
during  the  depression  in  manufactures  which  followed 
the  War  of  1812,  Mr.  Tiflany  sold  his  interest  to  Mr. 
Slater  for  $8400.  During  the  war  the  company  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  broadcloth  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Edward  Howard,  a  Yorkshireman,  who 
had  at  home  been  engaged  in  the  business. 

Up  to  1821  the  business  of  Mr.  Slater  was  con- 
ducted on  a  stream  which  runs  from  Chaubunnag- 
unganng  Pond,  but  in  that  year,  through  Mr.  Howard, 
a  location  was  made  on  French  River,  where  prop- 
erty was  bought  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  1822  Mr.  Howard  transferred  one-half 
interest  to  Mr.  Slater  for  six  thousand  dollars,  and  in 
that  year,  while  the  woolen-mill   was  there  building. 
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the  old  woolen-mill  was  burned.  Additional  pnr- 
chasfs  of  land  on  French  River  were  made  by  Slater 
&  Howard  between  1822  and  1824,  including  about 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  and  still  other 
purchases  were  made  at  later  dates. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  182;i,  Mr.  Howard  sold  his 
interest  to  Samuel  Slater  and  his  sons,  George  15. 
Slater  and  Horatio  Nelson  Slater,  who  thus,  as  Samuel 
Shiler  &  Sons,  became  the  owners  of  all  the  prop- 
erty which  had  been  puchased  since  1811,  includ- 
ing all  the  water-power  supplied  by  French 
River  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Webster  and 
by  Chaubuunagunganug  Pond.  During  the  year 
immediately  following  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
property  the  firm  of  Samuel  Slater  &  Sons  became 
involved  in  embarrassments,  from  which  they  were, 
however,  happily  and  entirely  extricated.  Mr. 
Slater  died  in  Webster  April  20,  1835.  He  married, 
October  2,  1791,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Oziel  Wilkin- 
son, who  died  in  1812,  and  about  1817  he  married 
Esther,  daughter  of  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Philadel- 
phia. His  children,  all  by  his  first  wife,  were:  Wil- 
liam, born  August  31,  179G,  died  January  31,  1801 ; 
Klizabeth,  born  November  15,  1798,  died  November 
4,  1801;  Mary,  born  September  28,  1801,  died 
August  19,  1803 ;  Samuel,  born  September  18,  1802, 
died  July  14,  1821;  George  Bassctt,  born  February 
12,  1804,  died  November  15,  1843;  John,  born  May 
23,  1805,  died  January  23,  1838;  Horatio  N.,  born 
March  5,  1808,  died  August,  1888;  William,  born 
October  15,  1S09,  died  Se|)tember,  1825;  Thomas 
Graham,  born  September  10,  1812,  died  1844. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  in  1835,  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  George  B.  Slater  and  Ho- 
ratio N.  Slater  until  the  death  of  the  former,  in  1843, 
after  which  date  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Slater  conducted 
the  business  until  his  death,  in  .Vugust,  1888,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Horatio  N.  Slater,  who  is  the 
present  manager.  The  three  establishments  belong- 
ing to  the  concern  are  the  H.  N.  Slater  Manufactur- 
ing Company  at  the  North  Village,  incorporated  in 
1836,  manufacturing  cotton  dress-goods,  checks,  lawns, 
silesias,  jaconets,  etc. ;  the  H.  N.  Slater  Manufactur- 
ing Company  at  the  East  Village,  employed  in  the 
finishing  of  cambrics,  silesias,  cotton  dress-goods, 
lawns,  etc.,  and  the  Slater  Woolen  Company  at  the 
East  Village,  incorporated  in  1860,  manufacturing 
broadcloths,  fiannels,  tricots  and  doeskins.  In  the 
three  about  fifteen  hundred  hands  are  employed.  The 
cotton  and  woolen  factories  are  located  on  French 
River  and  the  finishing  factory  on  the  outlet  from  the 
pond.  The  water  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  the  Fire  Department  aresupplied  is  furnished 
from  a  reservoir  belonging  to  one  of  these  establish- 
ments, through  pipes  of  the  town  water-works,  first 
laid  in  1807,  for  which  an  annual  rental  is  paid  by 
the  town. 

Not  long  after  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Slater  from  his 
embarrassments  the  question  of  the   formation  of  a 


new  town  began  to  be  agitate<l.  His  property  and 
interests  lay  for  the  most  part  within  a  territory  made 
up  of  a  |)art  of  Dudley,  a  part  of  Oxford  and  what 
was  called  Oxford  South  Gore,  which  was  a  tract  of 
land  included  in  no  incorporated  town.  There  were 
eleven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  inhabitants  living  on 
this  territory,  whoso  wishes  in  the  premises  were  ex- 
|)re»sed  in  apetilimi  to  the  fieneral  Court,  which  may 
]  be  found  at  length  in  another  jiart  of  this  sketch.  An 
act  of  incorporation  was  passed  March  6,  1882,  oi 
which  the  following  is  the  text: 

AN   ACT  TO   l.\roEPOnATE  TIIK  TOW.N  OF   WF.IUtTEK. 

S«c.  1.  Oe  tt  euHctMl  by  the  Senate  tuiil  House  of  Iteiii-ewntAllvoM  in 
GenornI  I'ourt  iw«niliU'<l  ami  l>.r  Die  anlliorilv  of  tho  xnnio,  Thai  Ihr 
territory  in  the  Soiitlierly  part  of  tlio  County  of  Worcester  conipriietl 
within  the  following  limits  that  is  to  nay  beglnniDR  nt  the  southweitl  cor- 
n«r  of  said  territory  where  the  line  between  MawuiclinRett^  and  Connec- 
ticut intersects  French  River;  tlienc*  running  easterly  by  Miid  line  to 
tho  sauthwcnt  corner  of  DouglnK;  thence  northerly  by  the  line  wliich 
divides  Douglas  from  Oxford  South  Goru  until  it  Intersects  the  lino  be- 
tween Oxford  and  Douglas  ;  thoucoduo  west  two  and  three-fourths  miles 
and  thirty  rods  to  a  stone  monument  about  eighty-eight  rods  west  of 
French  Kiver;  thence  Southerly  in  the  direction  of  a  stone  monument 
in  the  line  of  Oxford  nnd  Dudley  near  the  house  owned  by  l>anlel<*reen- 
wood  and  Samuel  Slater  to  the  tuiddloof  said  river ;  thence  southerly  by 
said  river  to  the  flist  mentioned  corner  together  with  all  tho  inhabitants 
dwelling  thereon  be  and  they  hereby  are  incorporuti-il  intoa  town  by  the 
name  of  Wel>ster  and  vested  with  nil  tho  {wwers,  privileges  and  inunnni- 
ties  and  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  requirements  of  other  incoritorale 
towns  agreeably  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  tliis  ('oninionuealth. 

Sec.  2.  He  it  further  enacted.  That  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  of 
Webster  shall  be  holden  to  pay  all  arrears  of  taxes  which  huve  been  le- 
gally assessed  upon  Iheui  by  the  towns  of  ttxford  and  Dudley  Iwfore  the 
l>aseiugot  tliisact ;  and  all  taxes  assessed  and  not  heretofore  collected 
shall  be  collected  and  l>aid  to  the  trc-asurer  ul  tlie  towns  of  Dudley  and 
Oxford  respectively  in  the  same  manner aslf  the  act  had  not  lieen  {lassed. 

Sec  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  town  of  Webster  shall 
hereafter  be  liable  to  pay  two-seventh  parts  of  the  cx|>ense8  necessarily 
to  be  incurred  in  the  support  of  all  paujiers  who  at  the  time  of  the  |hi8s- 
ing  of  this  net  wore  actually  in  need  of  relief  and  were  receiving  support 
from  tho  town  of  Dudley  and  one-fourth  isirt  of  the  expcnHee  so  to  be 
incurred  by  the  town  of  Oxford  in  the  supitort  of  iwupers  at  present  re- 
ceiving relief  Ironi  the  said  town  of  Oxford.  And  that  in  all  coses  of 
pnupera  who  shall  hereafter  stand  in  need  of  relief  its  luupen^  whose  set- 
tlements hare  beou  derived  or  obtained  in  either  of  the  towns  of  Oxford 
or  Dudley  previous  to  tho  ptissing  of  this  act  the  said  pau|H*nt  shall  Ih> 
supported  by  tho  town  within  tho  territorial  limits  of  wiiicli  such  settle- 
ment was  gained,  tho  said  town  of  Webster  l>eing  required  to  support  all 
such  as  have  acquired  or  shall  hereafter  acquire  a  settlement  within  the 
territory  herein  described. 

Sec.  4.  He  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  town  of  Webster  shall  bo 
holden  to  pay  and  discharge  two-seventh  parts  of  all  expenses  which 
may  accrue  to  the  said  town  of  Dudley  in  the  construction  of  a  c^mnty 
road  leading  from  a  point  near  the  dwelling-house  of  Ralph  Vinton  to 
tho  line  of  Oxford,  which  the  county  commissioners  for  tlie  county  of 
Worcester  have  heretofore  located  and  orden-d  to  l»e  wrought ;  and  shall 
also  pay  and  discharge  two-seventh  parts  of  all  debts  anil  obligationsdue 
I  and  incurred  by  the  town  of  Dudley  before  tho  passing  of  this  act  by  vir- 
tue of  any  contnirt  already  executed  and  shall  be  holden  In  the  same 
proportional  amount  for  all  legal  liabililios  heretofore  incurrsd  by  the 
said  town  of  Dudley  not  otherwise  prtivided  for  in  this  act,  Provided, 
neverthelees  that  all  monies  now  in  the  treasury-  of  thesaid  town  of  Dud- 
ley or  which  may  hereafter  be  paid  Into  the  sumo  as  the  proceetis  of 
taxes  nircady  assessed  or  of  obligations  now  due  or  owing  to  the  said 
town  of  Dudley  shall  first  be  applied  to  the  paymentof  the  debts  and  ex- 
penses and  the  discharge  of  the  liabilities  due  from  or  incurred  by  tho 
town  of  Dudley  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  ."■>.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  bridge  over  French  River  near 
Pr«ston*s  cotton-mill  and  the  biidge  on  the  same  stream  near  Slater's 
cotton  thread-mill  shall  forever  hereafter  be  maintained  and  kept  in  re- 
pair by  said  town  of  Webster  and  that  tho  bridge  on  said  river  near  the 
line  of  tlis  Stale  of  Connecticut  shall  be  maintHiuiKl  and  Kept  in  re|>air 
by  said  town  of  Dudley  ;  and  that  the  said  bridges  id  regard  to  all  legal 
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liabilities  shall  be  respectively  deemed  and  takon  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  the  town  which  by  this  act  is  required  to  maintain  and  repair  the 
same. 

Sec.  G.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  of  all  eUte  and  county  taxes  which 
Bball  be  required  of  eaid  towns  previous  tea  new  valuation  the  said  town 
of  Webster  shall  pay  thereof  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  said  town  of 
"Webster  is  liable  iis  aforesaid  to  the  payment  of  expenses  to  be  incurred 
as  aforesaid  in  the  support  of  paupers  now  chargeable  to  the  towns  of 
Oxfonl  and  Dudley. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
County  of  Worcester,  upon  application  therefor  is  hereby  authorized  to 
issue  his  warrant  directed  to  any  freeholder  in  the  said  towu  of  Webster 
requiring  him  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  meet  at  such 
time  and  place  as  may  be  appointed  in  said  warrant  for  the  choice  of  all 
such  town  officera  as  towns  are  by  law  required  to  choose  at  the  annual 
town  meeliDgS. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1841,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  General  Court  providing  that  "from  and  after 
the  passage  of  thi.s  act  the  boundary  line  between 
Webster  and  Douglas  is  hereby  confirmed  and  es- 
tablished as  follows,  viz.:  beginning  at  Nipmuc  cor- 
ner on  Oxford  line;  thence  running  south  seven 
and  a  (quarter  degrees,  east  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  rods  to  the  Bald  Hill  monu- 
ment on  Connecticut  line  erected  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve." 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  petition  on  which 
the  act  of  incorporation  was  based : 

To  the  Senate  and  Hougo  of  Representatives  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  Cunmionweallh  of  Massachusetts. 

The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Dudley  Oxford  and  Oxford  South  Gore 
so-called  in  the  County  of  Worcester  represent  that  they  are  residents 
within  a  territory  containing  about  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  bounded 
as  follows  beginuing  at  the  south  west  corner  where  the  line  between 
Massachusetts  and  (.'onnecticut  intersects  French  River  thence  Easterly 
by  said  line  which  divides  the  States  to  the  south  west  corner  of  Douglas 
thence  Northerly  by  the  line  which  divides  Douglas  from  Oxford  South 
Gore  till  it  intersects  the  line  between  Oxford  and  Douglas  thence  due 
west  to  French  River  and  thence  duwn  said  river  to  the  piece  of  begin- 
ning that  said  Gore  which  is  not  within  the  limits  of  any  municipal  cor- 
IKiratton  contains  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  acres;  that  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  acres  are  within  the  limits  of  Dudley  and 
about  two  thousand  acres  within  the  limits  of  Oxford,  that  the  whole 
population  in  supposed  to  be  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred  of  which  is  in  Dudley  from  five  to  six  hundred  in  Ox- 
ford it  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  said  Gore  that  said 
territory  was  rongh  and  very  thinly  inhabited  until  the  water*power  af- 
forded by  anid  river  and  a  large  natural  pond  invited  the  enterprise  of 
numuracturcrs  and  mechanics  from  which  time  it  began  to  flourish  vig- 
orously and  is  destined  undoubtedly  to  increase  in  capital  &  business  aud 
to  afford  itt  no  distant  period  a  support  to  a  much  more  numerous 
I><:)pulation — that  there  are  withia  said  territory  two  religious  societies 
each  of  which  has  a  meeting-house  also  a  post-ofiace  five  cotton-iuitls 
three  woolon-mllls  a^achine-shop,  five  forge-shops,  hoe  &  scythe-shop, 
a^dyeing  and  hieuching  establishment  and  six  stores  in  all  which  ex- 
tensive and  active  buolness  is  carried  on,  that  most  of  said  population 
itt  distant  from  Dudley  from  three  to  four  miles— from  Oxford  from 
four  to  five  mile*,  that  the  great  public  highways  leading  to  Boston 
to  Hartford  to  Providence  and  other  large  towns  do  not  pass  through 
Dudley  or  OxfonI  so  that  said  {lopulatiun  has  little  natural  connec- 
linti  or  connection  in  business  with  the  villages  in  the  centre  nf  those 
]ilacos,  that  it  is  burdensome  and  Inconvenient  to  travel  so  great  a 
distance  to  attend  town-meetings  and  for  other  town  purposes  that  it 
would  greatly  promote  the  i)rosperlty  happiness  and  convenience  of 
said  population  to  bo  admitted  to  separate  municipal  privileges,  as 
nearly  on»-half  of  said  territory  has  hitherto  been  denied  all  partici- 
pation in  such  rights  aud  the  other  half  is  so  situated  as  to  be  sub- 
jected to  unreasonable  expense  and  loss  of  time  in  obtaining  them — 
that  a  separation  would  not  be  injurious  to  Dudley  or  Oxford  as  each 
would  be  left  with  a  large  i>opulation  and  territorj'.  Vour  petitioners 
therefore  pray  that  tbcy  uiuy  be  incorporated  Into  a  town  with  the 


limits   aforesaid  or  such   other  limits  as  you  shall   see   fit  to  assign 
them.    And  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  George  B.  Slater  and 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  others  of  Dudley,  William 
Kimball  and  thirty-six  others  of  Oxford,  and  Para- 
clete Morris  and  twenty-one  others  of  Oxford  8outh 
Gore.  It  bears  no  date,  but  was  presented  to  the 
General  Court  in  1831,  and  referred,  June  3d  of 
that  year,  to  the  Committee  on  Towns.  On  the  8th 
of  June  that  committee  reported  through  its  chair- 
man, David  Wilder,  that  a  copy  of  the  petition  "  be 
served  on  the  towu  clerks  of  the  towns  of  Oxford 
and  Dudley,  and  be  published  three  weeks  succes- 
sively in  the  Massachusetts  Sp^  and  National  uEgh, 
two  newspapers  published  in  Worcester,  and  that 
Messrs.  John  Wyles  of  Brimfield,  Elijah  Ingraham  of 
Pawtucket,  and  William  J.  Otis  of  Boston  be  a  com- 
mittee to  view  the  premises  at  the  expense  of  the  pe- 
titioners and  report  to  the  next  General  Court.  This 
report  was  accepted,  and  the  matter  went  over  to  the 
Legislature  of  1832,  aud  the  petition  was  then  re-en- 
forced by  another  dated  December  31,  1831,  and 
signed  by  Joseph  Bracket  and  five  others,  who  claimed 
to  be  residents  in  Oxford,  Dudley  and  Oxford  South 
Gore. 

Another  petition,  dated  Dudley,  December  14, 
1831,  was  presented  to  the  General  Court  of  1832,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  text : 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  he  cuBemblcd 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Jamutry,  A.  D.  1832  : 
The  aubscribers,  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Dudley,  in  the  County  of 
Worcester,  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  honorable  body  that  whereas 
George  B.  Slater  and  a  number  of  other  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Oxford  and  Dudley,  and  Oxford  South  Gore,  did,  at  the  last  session  of 
the  General  Court  of  said  Commonwealth,  held  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  May  last,  present  a  petition,  praying  that  all  of  that  part  of  Dudley 
lying  Easterly  of  French  or  Stony  Kiver,  and  a  part  of  Oxford  de- 
scribed in  said  petition,  together  with  said  Oxford  South  Gore,  might  be 
incorporated  into  a  Town,  aud  whereas  there  was  an  order  of  notice  is- 
sued on  iaid  petition,  returnable  to  the  nest  Geueral  Court,  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  then  next  following  ;  we  therefore 
humbly  pray  that  if  your  Honorable  Body  shall  see  fit  and  jtroper  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  aforesaid  George  B.  Slater  and  others,  that  the 
following  described  tract  of  land,  lying  in  Dudley  aforesaid,  and  west- 
erly of  the  aforesaid  River  (containing  by  estimate  eight  hundred  acres, 
bounded  as  follows),  viz. :  Beginning  on  the  west  bank  of  said  River 
being  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  Nathan 
Ward,  but  now  by  Zera  I'reaton  and  Joseph  Scholfield  ;  thence  on  the 
south  line  of  said  farm,  westerly  about  eighty  rods,  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  eaid  farm  ;  thence  northerly  on  the  west  line  of  said  farm  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  same;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the 
outlet  of  Peter  Pond  (so-called) ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  monu- 
ment on  Oxford  old  line,  where  Dudley  projects  northerly  into  Charl- 
ton ;  from  thence,  on  Oxford  old  line,  easterly  about  two  hundred  rods, 
to  a  monument  northerly  of  Oluey  Esten,  in  Oxford  ;  thence  southerly,  on 
Oxford  line,  to  the  River  aforesaid,  and  down  said  River  to  the  first-men- 
tioned corner,  may  be  incorporated  into  the  same  Town,  and  be  a  part 
thereof  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  the  same  had  been  included  in  the 
aforesaid  petition.  Our  reasons  for  earnestly  requesting  that  our  peti- 
tion may  be  granted  are  that  we  are  owners  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
aforesaid  River;  that  we  live  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one- 
half  miU-s  from  the  centre  of  the  Town  in  Dudley,  where  public  busi- 
nesB  is  done  ;  that  wo  are  but  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  population  of  the  contemplated  new  Town,  and  where  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  town  business  will  be  done.  That  three  or  four  years 
Bince,  we,  together  with  a  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  easterly  side  of 
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stiid  lliver,  compofllDga  large  and  rcf^ctalilo  S4^1iuol  Dinlrlct,  erected  a 
largo  and  commodious  stone  scliool-houee  on  the  WMterly  line  of  said 
Biver ;  that  if  the  Town  is  divided  by  said  Itivcr,  our  Scliool  District 
will  be  so  small  that  we  shall  receive  but  very  little  advantage  of  pchotd- 
ing.  That  our  biisintwi  is  alniiMt  wholly  connected  with  the  flret-men- 
tloned  petitioners,  having  very  little  Inlercourw  with  the  Town  of  Dud- 
ley, most  of  us,  that  we  aro  almost  wholly  connected,  and  attend  reli- 
gious meetings  at  the  houses  of  public  worship,  east  of  said  River,  we 
therefore  humbly  beg  that  your  Honorable  Body  will  take  this,  our 
petition,  under  your  consideration,  and  act  thereon  as  you,  iu  your 
wisdom,  shall  ace  fit  and  proper. 

Signed  by  Jr.i'HTHAU  Bacox, 

John  Brown, 
Nathaniel  Lyon, 
CnESTSB  Clemans, 
George  B.  Slater, 
Joseph  Scholpielu, 
Palaski  Bacon, 
jEriiTiiAH  Bacon,  Jun., 
William  Wakefielo. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1S31,  a  legal  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Oxford  was  held,  and 
Ira  Barton,  Stephen  Davis  and  Kichard  Stover  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Court,  and  a  remonstrance 
against  the  petition  of  George  B.  Slater,  presented  by 
Mr.  Barton,  was  adopted. 

At  the  same  date,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dudley  was  held,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
George  A.  Tufts,  Morris  Lamed,  .John  Eddy,  William 
Hancock  and  Joseph  H.  Perry,  was  chosen  to  oppose 
the  petition  for  a  new  town.  On  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  same  year,  another  meeting  waa  h«ld  iu 
Dudley,  and  a  remonstrance  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee chosen  in  September  was  adopted. 

Another  remonstrance  was  presented  by  Joseph 
Kingsbury,  who  represented  himself  to  be  a  resident 
in  the  territory  proposed  to  be  incorporated,  and 
asked  that  he,  together  with  his  estate,  might  remain 
in  the  town  of  O.xford. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Court  at 
the  session  of  1831  made  a  report  dated  September 
30,  1831,  which,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1832,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Towns  of  the  General 
Court  of  that  year.  The  commitlee  stated  ihat  the 
territory  within  the  towns  of  Oxford  and  Dudley  and 
Oxford  South  Gore  contained  39,943  acres,  of  which 
Oxford  contained  18,2.50,  Dudley  17,200,  and  the 
Gore  4,493,  The  territory  included  in  the  petition 
would  take  1,3.")0  acres  from  Oxford,  3,280  from  Dud- 
ley, and  the  whole  of  the  Gore,  thus  constituting  a 
town  of  9,123  acres,  and  leaving  to  Oxford  10,900 
acres,  and  to  Dudley  13,920  acres. 

As  regards  population,  they  stated  that  Oxford 
contained  1900  inhabitants,  Dudley  2155,  and  the 
Gore  134,  making  a  total  of  4189.  The  town  peti- 
tioned for  would  take  312  inhabitants  from  Oxford, 
722  from  Dudley,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gore, 
making  a  total  of  llt)8,  leaving  in  Oxford  1588,  and 
in  Dudley  1433.  They  also  stated  that  in  1731  a 
portion  of  the  Gore  had  been  annexed  to  Oxford, 
and  in  1807  another  portion,  and  that  the  school 
in  the  Gore  was  supported  by   voluntary  contribu- 


tion. The  taxable  property  in  Oxford  in  1830  was 
$693,333,  of  which  $90,200  belonged  to  the  proposed 
town,  and  was  ownetl — by  Samuel  Slater,  »!.'>4,4-')0; 
George  and  .lohn  Slater,  $12,310.  The  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  estate  in  the  Gore  for  the  same 
year  was  $28,034.  In  the  part  of  Dudley  proposed 
to  be  included  in  the  new  town  there  were  twenty- 
four  freeholders,  with  real  estate  valued  atijm,C24  40; 
the  Slaters  owned  real  estate  in  it  valued  at  $(13,374, 
and  the  personal  estate  in  that  portion,  including 
that  owned  by  the  Slaters,  wjis  valued  at  .'?.53,88i!. 
The  committee  also  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Gore  in  1831  petitioned  for  certain  highway 
and  school  privileges  analogous  to  those  of  incorpo- 
rated towns,  and  that  fourteen  of  the  remonstrants 
were  now  petitioners  for  the  new  town.  The  com- 
mittee stated  in  conclusion,  "that,  all  things  consiil- 
ered,  the  towns  of  Oxford  and  Dudley  and  Oxford 
South  Gore  are  well  calculated  to  constitute  three 
convenient  towns,  and  that  the  jirayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners ought,  in  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  granted." 

The  Committee  on  Towns,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  foregoing  report,  reported 
the  bill,  the  text  of  which  has  been  already  quote<l, 
and  the  bill  w:is  duly  passed,  as  before  stated,  March 
6,  1832. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  in  this  sketch  to  that 
part  of  the  town  of  Webster  which  was  popularly 
known  for  many  years  as  Oxford  South  Gore.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  town,  prior  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  town  of  Webster,  will  be  appropriately 
treated  in  the  histories  of  the  towns  of  Oxford  and 
Dudley.  This  Gore  was  simply  a  tract  of  land  which 
had  been  included  in  grants  to  individuals,  but  in 
the  formation  of  towns  had  never  been  included 
within  their  boundaries.  In  1831,  when  surveyed 
under  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature,  it  contained,  as 
already  stated,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety 
acres,  was  irregular  in  shape,  and  was  bounded  by 
lines  running  in  seven  ditl'erent  courses,  and  by  the 
irregular  margin  of  a  part  of  Chaubunnagunganiig 
Pond,  which  separated  it  from  Douglas,  Dudley  and 
Oxford.  It  is  largely  covered  by  either  woods  or 
water,  and  possesses  a  soil  which  did  not,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  early  towns,  make  it  a  desirable  possession. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  1731,  a  small  portion  of  the 
Gore  was  annexed  to  the  town  of  Oxford,  in  reference 
to  which  the  following  extract  from  the  records  of 
the  General  Court  may  not  be  without  interest : 

Weonesoat,  Deceml)er  8,  1731. 
A  petition  of  Isaac  Lamed,  In  behalf  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  show- 
ing that  Josiah  Kingsberry  and  Theodore  KinpslKTry  live  uimn  a  farm 
adjacent  to  the  said  town  of  Oxford,  and  nearer  to  tho  meeting-honHr 
there  than  to  any  other  meetinghouse,  and  are  very  desirous  to  !• 
annexed  to  the  said  town.  Therefore  praying  that  the  said  fann  l« 
tween  the  south  end  of  Oxfonl  village  and  ChaubuunagunBanug  jhulI 
so  running  westward  till  it  comprehends  nil  the  said  farm  and  the  land 
of  the  said  Isaac  Ijiriied  lying  cast  of  tho  Rooil  i»ssing  from  Oifoni  to 
Wou<lBtocli,  l>e  annexed  to  the  said   town  of  Oxforti,  the  mid  petition 
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being  elgaei  by  the  said  Josiah  and  Theodore  Kingsberry  a«  approved 
by  them. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  read  and  ordered  that  the  petitioners 
with  tlieir  lands  within  mentioned,  be  and  hereby  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever  annexed  to  tlio  town  of  Oxford. 

In  Council  read  and  concurred.    Consented  to  J.  Belcher. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1807,  another  portion  of 
the  South  Gore  was  annexed  to  Oxford,  as  described 
in  the  followinc;  act : 


\n  act  to  annex  a  part  of  a  tract  of  land  commonly  called  The  Ox- 
ford South  Gore,  with  the  inhabitants  and  estates  thereon  to  the  town 
of  Oxford. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ilepresentatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  Lemuel 
Cudworth,  Craft  Davis,  Ezekiel  Davis,  David  Fitts,  Abijah  Harris, 
Joseph  Kingsbeny,  Kphraim  Kingsberry,  Samuel  Kingsberry,  Jere- 
miah Kingsberry,  Jr.,  John  Lamed,  John  Larned  the  3d,  living  on  or 
being  owners  of  a  tract  of  lan<l  lying  between  the  towns  of  Dudley, 
Douglas  and  Oxford,  commonly  called  The  Oxford  South  Gore,  together 
with  James  Wallis,  of  Dudley,  and  all  others,  the  inhabitants  living  on 
or  owning  lands  in  that  part  of  said  Gore  hereby  set  off  with  th-ir  fami- 
lies and  estates,  although  not  particularly  named  in  this  act  and  without 
the  line  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  as  the  same  is  described  by  the  following 
bounds,  be,  and  hereby  are,  annexed  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  said 
town  of  Oxford,  viz.:  Beginning  at  the  line  at  the  southeast  corner  be- 
tween Dudley  and  Oxford,  and  running  north  thirty-four  degrees  west 
three  hundred  and  twelve  rods ;  thence  east  eight  degrees  north  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  rods;  thence  nortli  eight  degrees  and  twenty  minutes  west 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  rods;  thence  east  eighteen  degrees  north 
throe  hundred  and  eighty -eight  rods;  thence  s.nith  two  degrees  and  forty 
minutes  west  one  hundred  and  thirteen  rods;  thence  west  two  degrees 
and  forty-five  minutes  north  eighty-five  rods;  thence  south  twenty-one 
degrees  and  forty-five  minutes  west  four  hundred  and  thirty  rods-  thence 
south  eight  degrees  and  twenty  minutes  cast  eighty-nine  rods  to  the  cor- 
ner first  mentioned. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Webster  there  were  within  its  territorial  limits  a  Bap- 
tist and  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Society.  The  Baptist 
Society  had  its  origin  at  an  early  period  in  that  part 
of  Dudley  which  was  included  in  the  town  of  Web- 
ster, probably  as  early  as  1744,  though  it  was  not 
formally  organized  as  a  religious  body  until  October 
26,  1814.  It  was  then  called  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Dudley,  and  consisted  at  the  time  of  its  organization 
of  twenty-seven  males  and  twenty-eight  females. 
The  organization  was  formed  in  the  district  school- 
house  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  consisting  of  Rev. 
P.  Crosby,  of  Thompson,  Conn.;  Rev.  William  Bent- 
ley,  of  Worcester  ;  Rev.  James  Boomer,  of  Charlton  ; 
Rev.  Z.  L.  Leonard,  of  Sturbridge ;  Rev.  James  Grow 
of  Pomfret,  Ccmn. ;  Rev.  Luther  Goddard  and  Messrs! 
Jeremy  F.  Tolmau  and  John  Walker.  Rev.  Mr. 
Bentley  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard 
scribe,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  l>y  Rev.  Mr. 
Grow.  The  members  of  the  society  as  then  organized 
were  Smith  Arnold,  John  Baker,  Stephen  Bartlett,  Jr. 
Stephen  Bracket,  Thomas  Brown,  Esek  Brown,  Nathan 
Cody,  Nathaniel  Crosby,  David  Freeman,  Michael 
Hill,  Liberty  Ide,  William  Leonard,  John  Larned, 
Eliakim  Robinson,  John  Stockwell,  John  Stone 
Gardner  Stone,  Jubal  Wakefield,  Aaron  Wakefield^ 
Joel  Wakefield,  Simeon  Wakefield,  Luther  Whitman 
William  W.  Webster,  Nathan  Wood,  Luther  Wood 
Lucy  Arnold,  Lucina  Bartlett,  Catherine  Bartlett| 
Fanny     Bracket,    Phebe    Brown,    .leriislia     liracket 


Sally  M.  Crosby,  Dolly  Freeman,  Taman  Freeman, 
Araminda  Freeman,  Rosella  Greenwood,  Mary  B. 
Hill,  Abigail  Humphrey,  Lavina  Ide,  Abigail  Lar- 
ned, Sibyl  Moore,  Anna  Robinson,  Ruth  Stone,  Sarah 
Wakefield,  Betsey  Wakefield,  Mehitable  Wakefield, 
Mary  Whitmore,  Lucinda  Wood,  Charlotte  Wood, 
Eunice  Wood,  Adamira  Wood  and  Betsey  Wright. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1814,  Mr.  Stephen  Bart- 
lett and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Crosby  were  chosen  deacons, 
and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1815,  Mr.  Esek  Brown,  who 
had  been  a  deacon  of  the  Sutton  Church,  was  invited 
to  become  pastor.  The  ordination  was  conducted  in 
a  tent,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Waters  and  Rev.  Zenas  L. 
Leonard  were  chosen  moderator  and  scribe  of  the 
council.  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard,  then  of  Sturbridge, 
preached  the  sermon  ;  Rev.  James  Grow,  of  Pomfret, 
made  the  ordaining  prayer  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Waters,  of 
Sutton,  the  charge;  Rev.  William  Bentley,  of  Wor- 
cester, gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  Rev. 
Isaac  Dwinell,  of  .\uburn,  made  the  concluding 
prayer.  In  September,  1818,  Mr.  Brown  removed  to 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  until  the 
■spring  of  1826  the  society  was  without  a  pastor.  At 
that  time  Rev.  John  B.  Ballard  was  settled  and  served 
until  the  spring  of  1828.  Mr.  Ballard  was  born  in 
Dudley,  October  25,  1795,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Hamilton  Theological  Institute  in  1820.  Before  his 
settlement  in  Webster  he  was  settled  in  Masonville, 
where  he  was  ordained  November  13,  1823.  After 
leaving  Webster  he  was  settled  in  Bloomfield,  Conn., 
and  for  thirteen  years  he  was  the  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sabbath-School  Union.  He  died  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  January  29,  18.56,  while  in  the  service  of 
the  Tract  Society.  In  the  year  of  his  settlement  the 
first  meeting-house  was  erected  and  dedicated  on  the 
26th  of  December  of  that  year,  on  which  occasion 
Elder  Jonathan  Going,  of  Worcester,  preached  the 
sermon. 

In  1828  Rev.  Joshua  Eveleth  was  ordained  and 
served  one  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Hubbard  Loomis,  who  also  served  one  year.  Mr. 
Loomis  had  been  for  twenty-four  years  a  settled  Con- 
gregational minister  in  Wellington,  Conn.,  and  in 
1832,  after  leaving  Web-,ter,  he  founded  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Alton,  Illinois.  Rev.  Thomas 
Barnett,  a  native  of  Belchertown,  succeeded  Mr. 
Loomis  in  1830,  and  served  two  years  and  five  months. 
During  his  pastorate  Webster  was  incorporated,  and 
the  church  became  by  name  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Webster.  In  December,  1832,  Rev.  Abiel  Fisher  was 
ordained  and  served  one  year  and  six  months.  Mr. 
Fisher  was  born  in  Putney,  Vermont,  June  19,  1787, 
and  graduated  at  the  Burlington  University  in  1812. 
He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Nathaniel  Kendrick, 
of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
June  18,  1813.  In  January,  1816,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Bellingham,  where  he  served  twelve  years. 
In  September,  1828,  he  went  to  West  Boylston,  where 
he  preached   three  years,  and   then   to  Sturbridge. 
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After  leaving  Webster  he  was  settled  in  Piiwtucket, 
Rliode  I-hiiul,  and  Swansea  and  Sutton,  and  died  at 
West  Hoylston,  March  2(),  1802. 

In  April,  1S34,  Rev.  James  Grow  was  settled  and 
remained  one  year.  Mr.  Grow  died  in  Thompson, 
Conn.,  March  17,  18.39,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
Rev.  Loomis  G.  Leonard,  a  graduate  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Institute,  succeeded  in  Sei)tember,  183G, 
and  served  six  years  and  seven  ni(uillis.  He  was  dis- 
missed, at  his  own  request,  March  3,  1843,  and  re- 
moved to  Thompson,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  to  New 
r^ondon,  and  to  /anesville,  Marietta  and  Lebanon, 
Ohio.  Rev.  John  F.  Burbank  was  settled  in  April, 
1843,  and  served  three  years  and  five  months.  He 
graduated  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institute  in 
1840,  and  died  in  Worcester  November  22,  1853,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two  years.  Rev.  Lyman  Jcwett,  also 
a  graduate  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institute,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Burbank,  in  March,  1848,  and  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Thayer,  of  South  Sutton,  followed,  in  April, 
1849.  Mr.  Thayer  afterwards  was  settled  as  a  Free- 
will Baptist  minister  in  Mendon,  and  finally  removed 
to  Minnesota.  Rev.  Frederick  Charlton,  of  Plain- 
field,  wa-s  settled  in  April,  18.">0,  and  served  three 
years.  After  leaving  Webster  he  removed  to  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  and  finally  was  settled  in  Sacramento, 
Cu\.  In  Ai>ril,  1853,  Rev.  George  W.  Dorrence,  who 
had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  navy,  was  settled,  and 
preached  two  years,  followed  in  March,  1856,  by  Rev. 
J.  L.  A.  Fish,  who  served  seven  years  and  three 
months.  Mr.  Fish  was  a  graduate  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Institute.  He  resigned  in  June,  18(53, 
and  removed  to  East  Tisbury.  In  April,  18li3,  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Reding  was  settled,  and  preached  si\ 
years,  followed  by  Thomas  T.  Tilman,  in  August, 
13(59,  who  still  remains.  During  the  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Reding  the  present  stone  meeting-house  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $31,067.  During  his  p.tstorate  also  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  society 
occurred  on  the  3(lth  of  October,  18(54,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  delivered  a  commemorative  address. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized 
in  September,  1823.  Samuel  Henderson  and  .lohn 
McCausland  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  within 
the  territory  afterwards  included  in  the  town  of 
Webster.  They  established  class  meetings,  and  in  the 
same  year  founded  a  society  together  with  Samuel 
.1.  Booth.  William  .Vrcher,  Parsons  Tourtellot,  OIney 
Esten,  Ebcnezer  Phimmer,  William  Ilarbenson,  Wil- 
liam Hurd,  Hezekiah  Davis,  Calvin  Aldrich,  Charles 
Wait,  Henry  Davis,  .lohn  Dixon,  William  Andrews, 
Daniel  Dwight,  Oliver  Adams,  Jr.,  and  .leremiah 
I'pham. 

Rev.  Elias  Marble  was  settled  as  the  fir^t  min- 
ister.    His  successors  were  as  follows  : 


ISii.  lUv.  John  W.  Hurdy. 
1820.  Rov.  John  W.  Chnso. 
lS-27.  KoT.  Uemnn  Perry. 

1828.  Rev.  George  Soulherlond. 

1829.  ReT.  Isaac  Bonny. 


IS30.  Rov.  John  Lovojoy. 
1831.  Rev.  0.  Rabbins, 
lai".  Rov.  Peter  Sabin. 
18.-i;i.  Rov.  Ikuic  Jennison. 
1834.   Kuv.  Ira  M.  Bidwfll. 


18.'i5.  Rev.  Jonathan  Caily. 
18.10-;i7.  Rev.  laaac  SlodduH. 
1838-,TO.  Rov.  Joiioph  \.  Morrill. 
1840.  Rev.  Isaac  Sanboum. 
1841-12.  Rev.  .\bra'ni  II.  Slorrlll. 
184:1-44.  Rev.  Loonanl  B.  Criffln. 
lS4,^-4ti.  Rev.  Mark  Sluplo. 
1847-18.  Rev.  C.  S.  McRodillng. 
1841)-,'iO.  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Lewis. 
I851-.12.  Rev.  D.  E.  Cliapin. 
18.'i:t-.54.  Rev.  Union  Ward. 
1855-56.  Rev.  Samuel  Tnpper. 
1857-58.  Rov.  J.  S.  Hanlford 
1859.  Rev.  .\bmbani  S.  Dobbe. 


18«MII.  Rev.  Pliny  Woo<l. 
18fi2.  lU'V.  Jowph  V.  Comiark. 
1883-C4    Rev.  Cyrun  L.  Kastman. 
18G5.  Kev.  Janioii  W.  Murray. 
1800-117.  Rev.  KdwanI  S.  Ilont. 
1808-70.  Rev.  A.  O.  Ilanilllun. 
1871-72.  Rev.  I,,.  Roy  S.  Brewster. 
1873-74.  Rov.  Wni.  J.  Poniftet. 
187.'>-7fl.  Hov.  Daniel  Richards. 
1877-711.  Rev.  S.  B.  Swootsor. 
1880-83.   Kev.  Saniuol  Jackson. 
1883-85.  Rev,  Charlit  F.  Rice. 
18^5-88.  Rov.  W.  K.  Knox. 
1888.  Rev.  T.  II.  Smith. 


The  first  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  erected 
in  1828  and  dedicated  June  29th  of  that  year. 
Its  cost  was  $1,4(57.40.  A  second  and  larger  meeting- 
house was  built  in  1833  and  dedicated  January  14, 
1834.  Its  cost  was  $4.62().  A  third  meeting-house, 
larger  and  more  commodious  as  the  growing  necessi- 
ties of  the  society  demanded,  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$22,000,  including  land,  organ  and  fixtures,  in  18(!G, 
and  dedicated  September  12,  1867. 

The  above  two  societies — the  Baptist  and  the 
Methodist  Epi.scopal — were  the  only  religious  socie- 
ties existing  in  Webster  at  the  date  of  its  incor- 
poration, March  6,  1832.  The  first  religious  society 
organized  after  its  incorporation  was  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  and  Society,  which  was  formed 
June  13,  1838,  with  a  membership  of  forty-one  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  had  previously  been  attendants 
on  public  worship  in  the  Baptist  Church.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  this  society  Jonathan  Day  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  .lames  J.  Robinson,  clerk, 
and  George  B.  Slater,  Dexter  W.  Jones  and  Ly- 
man Johnson,  assessors  and  standing  committee.  Its 
first  services  were  held  in  the  old  meeting-house  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  be  held  until  the  prei^ent  meeting-house 
was  built  in  1842.  The  new  house  of  worship  soon 
proved  too  .small  for  the  needs  of  the  society  and  was 
enlarged  in  1849. 

The  first  minister  of  the  society  was  Rev.  Sidney 
Holman,  who  was  installed  (October  31,  1838,  and 
served  until  May  4,  1840;  Rev.  Hubbard  A.  Reed 
served  from  May  6,  1841,  to  November  5,  1844  ;  Rev. 
Lorenzo  Cary  from  August  14,  1845,  to  June  29, 
1852;  Rev.  S.  C.  Kendall  from  March  29,  1854,  to 
March  HO,  1857,  and  from  November  8,  1860,  to  July 
22,  1868;  Rev.  David  M.  Bean  from  December  10, 
1868,  to  May  25,  1871  ;  Rev.  J.  S.  Batchelder  from 
December  6,  1871,  to  September  7,  1874  ;  Rev.  H.  M. 
Rogers  from  December  9,  1874,  to  .September  28, 
1876;  Rev.  B.  F.  Parsons  from  1876  to  1881;  Rev. 
John  G.  Leavitt  from  1881  to  his  death,  in  October, 
1886;  Rev.  W.  W.  Sleeper  from  18H7to  his  resignation, 
in  August,  1888.  The  society  is  at  present,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1888,  without  a  pastor. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  Society  was  organized  in 
1844,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  pitstor  of  St. 
John's  Church  at  Worcester.  The  foundations  of 
the  St.  Louis  Church  edifice  were  laid    in  18.53,  while 
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the  society  was  under  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Gibson,  and  cost  eight  thousand  dollars.  It  was  built 
of  brick,  but  soon  proving  too  small,  was  enlarged  in 
1865  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  soon 
after  a  parish-house  was  built  at  a  cost  of  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Gibson  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Napoleon  Magnault,  and  in  1858  Rev. 
James  Quan  became  pastor  and  still  remains.  The 
large  number  of  Catholic  French  belonging  to  the 
church,  who  could  with  difficulty  speak  and  under- 
stand the  English  language,  soon  rendered  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  society  desirable,  and  in  1870  the 
French-speaking  portion  of  the  St.  Louis  Church  or- 
ganized the  Parish  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  old 
Methodist  Episcopal  meeting-house,  which  they 
bought  and  enlarged,  with  Rev.  J.  Cosson  as  their 
pastor.  Mr.  Cosson  left  in  1871,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  A.  A.  Landry,  of  North  Adams,  who  remained 
until  his 'death,  in  1885.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
H.  H.Landry  in  1885,  who  was  followed  in  1887  by 
Kev.  Joseph  A.  Legris,  the  present  pastor. 

The  Webster  Universalist  Society  was  organized 
April  22,  18G1,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1864,  Rev. 
George  J.Sanger  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  On  the 
2d  of  June,  1866,  the  society  was  incorporated  under 
the  General  Laws.  In  that  year  and  the  next,  their 
meeting-house  w.as  built  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  dedicated  August  21,  1867. 
Mr.  Sanger  was  followed  in  1869  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes, 
and  in  1874  Rev.  J.  W.  Moore  was  settled  and  served 
until  1877.  In  September,  1878,  Rev.  J.  F.  Simmons 
became  pastor,  during  whose  pastorate  Mrs.  Julia 
Clemens  Murdock,  a  devoted  friend  of  the  society, 
died  on  the  27th  of  April,  1879,  and  gave  to  it  by  her 
will  a  bequest  of  several  thousand  dollars  in  value. 
Rev.  Edgar  W.  Preble  is  the  present  pastor,  and  suc- 
ceeded Bev.  Mr.  Simmons  in  January,  1887. 

There  is  also  a  Polish  Catholic  Society,  whose 
church  was  dedicated  on  the  1st  of  April,  1888,  of 
which  Rev.  Franz  S.  Chalupka  is  the  pastor. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Webster  held 
its  first  service  in  the  town-hall  at  East  Webster,  .July 
18,  1869,  with  Rev.  William  H.  Brooks,  D.D.,  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  at  O.xford,  as  the  officiating  clergy- 
man. On  the  3d  of  January,  1870,  a  parish  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  the  Recon- 
ciliation. On  the  2.3d  of  January,  1870,  the  church 
held  services  in  Webster  Hall,  and  on  January  30th 
in  Good  Templars' Hall,  where  it  continued  to  hold 
services  until  April  lOlh  of  that  year,  when  it  occu- 
pied the  Congregational  Chapel,  which  it  continued 
to  occupy  until  its  church  edifice  was  erected.  On 
July  18, 1870,  the  corner-stone  of  its  church  was  laid 
on  land  presented  by  Mr.  William  S.  Slater,  and  on 
the  3d  of  .January,  1871.  it  was  dedicated  by  cere- 
monies conducteil  by  Right  Rev.  Mantoii  Eastburn. 
At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.  Dr.  Brooks  ofli(>i- 
ated,  on  which  occasion  Rev.  Tlionias  L.  Randolph,  of 
St.  John's  Church,  of  Wilkinsville,  made  the  prayer, 


Rev.  William  N.  Ackley,  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
at  Newtown,  Conn.,  delivered  the  address,  and  Rev. 
James  W.  Clark,  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  at  Putnam, 
Conn.,  made  the  concluding  prayer. 

Rev.  Doctor  Brooks,  the  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
at  Oxford,  held  one  service  in  Webster,  after  the 
formation  of  the  society,  until  October  1,  1869,  and 
after  that  date  until  April  1,  1870,  he  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  society  at  its  urgent 
request.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1870,  he  was  called 
to  the  rectorship,  and  accepted  the  call  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  temporary  service  on  the  1st  of  April, 
serving  as  rector  until  his  resignation,  April  2,  1872. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia,  July  15, 
1852,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  Right  Rev.  William 
Me.ade,  D.D.,  in  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
the  next  day.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1855,  be  was 
ord.ained  priest  by  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Lee,  D.D.,  in 
St.  Thomas'  Church,  Newark,  Delaware.  Before  his 
pastorates  in  Oxford  and  Webster  he  was  for  a  time 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  in  Plymouth,  and  is  now 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Hanover,  Mass. 

Rev.  Roger  S.  Howard  succeeded  Dr.  Brooks,  and 
resigned  in  January,  1879.  He  was  followed  in  1880 
by  Rev.  Langdon  C.  Stewardson,  who  served  until 
1884,  when  Rev.  A.  U.  Stanley  officiated  until  1887, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  Eldred  Brown,  the 
present  pastor. 

The  Reformed  Methodist  Church  of  Webster  was 
organized  in  1872,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Harvey 
Wakefield.  In  1872  its  meeting-house  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  dedi- 
cated January  1,  1873.  On  the  occ.ision  of  its  dedi- 
cation the  dedicatory  prayer  was  made  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Wakefield,  and  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
William  H.  Kirk.  Mr.  Wakefield  still  has  charge  of 
the  pulpit  of  this  society. 

The  Second  Advent  Society  was  established  in  1883. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Cross  served  as  its  pastor  from  1884  to  1886. 
Rev.  D.  Matherson  from  1886  to  1887,  and  its  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  George  D.  Smith. 

The  public  schools  within  the  territory  of  Webster 
were  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition  at  the 
time  of  its  incorporation.  At  a  town-meeting  helc} 
April  23,  1832,  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen,  with  Dexter  Rawson  and  Turner  Cud- 
worth  added,  was  appointed  to  divide  the  town  into 
school  districts.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  28th  of 
May,  the  committee  reported  the  formation  of  five 
districts,  as  follows : 

No.  1.  All  that  part  of  the  town  formerly  a  part  of 
Oxford,  and  east  of  French  River,  including  the 
Oxford  South  Gore,  which  lies  north  of  the  farm  of 
John  Rawson,  and  a  line  extending  easterly  to  the 
Douglas  line. 

No.  2.  All  the  remainder  of  the  Gore  bounded  east 
by  Douglas,  south  by  District  No.  1,  west  by  what 
was  Dudley  east  line,  and  south  by  the  Connecticut  line. 
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Xo.  3.  That  part  of  Dudley  boumleJ  east  by  what 
was  the  Gore  west  line,  nortli  by  the  road  loading 
from  Unionville  to  the  four  corners  near  the  house  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Bassett,  west  by  the  road  leading  south- 
erly from  said  four  corners  to  the  Thompson  road,  and 
by  said  Thompson  road,  including  the  farm  on  the  west 
side  thereof  and  adjoining  the  same,  and  south  by  the 
Connecticut  line. 

No.  4.  The  territory  bounded  east  by  District  Xo. 
'^,  north  by  the  road  leading  from  the  Thompson 
Road,  west  to  the  central  turnpilce  and  a  line  extend- 
ing therefrom  in  the  same  direction  to  the  French 
River,  and  west  by  said  river  and  south  by  the  Con- 
necticut line. 

No.  5.  The  remainder  of  the  town  bounded  east 
and  north  by  Districts  3  and  1,  including  the  ter- 
ritory that  was  formerly  a  part  of  Oxford,  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  French  River,  west  by  said  river 
and  south  by  Districts  3  and  4. 

The  district  system  was  abolished  in  1867  by  law, 
and  since  that  time  a  steady  improvement  has  marked 
the  schools  of  the  town.  There  are  now  fourteen 
schools  besides  an  evening  school.  There  are  a  High 
School  with  an  average  attendance  of  47,  a  High 
Grammar  School  with  an  average  attendance  of  34, 
the  Xo.  1  Centre  School  with  an  average  attendance 
of  34,  the  Fenner  Hill  School  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  2'J,  the  Prospect  Street  Intermediate  with  an 
average  attendance  of  27,  the  Prospect  Street  Primary 
School  with  an  average  attendance  of  31,  a  Grammar 
School  with  an  average  attendance  of  34,  the  Gore 
School  with  an  average  attendance  of  10,  the  Kings- 
bury School  with  an  average  attendance  of  7,  the 
First  Primary,  Xo  4,  with  an  avenige  attendance  of 
."7,  the  Second  Primary,  Xo.  4,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  38,  the  Intermediate,  No.  4,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  29,  the  Grammar  Room,  No.  4,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  33  and  the  North  Village 
School  with  an  average  attendance  of  29. 

To  support  these  schools  appropriations  were  made 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  1888  of  §2000  for  the  High 
School,  $4200  for  the  common  schools,  $1000  for 
school  incidentals,  $300  for  books  and  supplies  and 
S400  for  evening  schools. 

The  appropriations  for  other  purposes  made  at  the 
same  meeting,  which  may  properly  be  mentioned  in 
this  place,  were:  For  roads,  §2200 ;  sidewalks,  SloOO  ; 
repairing  sidewalks,  $600;  Fire  Department,  12000; 
water  supply,  $.565;  hook-and-ladder  truck,  $1000; 
Memorial  Day,  $100;  street  lights,  $1500;  >alaries, 
$1500  ;  interest,  $500  ;  insane  poor,  $4400  ;  Poor  Farm, 
$1200;  railings  for  dangerous  places,  $150  ;  snow,  ice 
and  gutters,  $300 ;  town  incidentals,  $2000;  buildings 
at  town  farm,  $2600,  and  repairs  of  Harris  Street, 
$1000 — making  the  total  appropriation  for  the  year 
$30,265,  or  a  valuation  of  $2,290,844. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  inhabitants 
of  Webster  faithfully  performed   their  duty  in   the 
enlistment  of  soldiers   and   in   the   appropriation  of 
24 


money.  There  was  no  military  company  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  and  consef|Ucntly  the  patriotic 
rather  than  the  mere  military  spirit  of  the  young 
men  inspired  enlistments  in  the  service.  These  en- 
listments began  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  war  and 
were  kept  up  with  vigor  as  long  as  demands  were 
made  on  the  town  for  recruits.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  it  was  tbund  that  Webster  had  furnished  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  men,  a  surplus  of  fifty-seveu 
over  its  required  quotas. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1801,  at  a  legal  town-meet- 
ing, it  was  voted  "to  pay  each  volunteer,  belonging 
to  Webster,  five  dollars  a  month  while  in  active  ser- 
vice, and  to  his  wife  and  mother,  dependent  upon 
him  for  support,  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  week,  and 
to  each  child  fifty  cents  per  week,  and  if  the  family 
should  need  more  the  amounts  to  be  increased  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Selectmen."  It  wat  also  voted  to 
p.ay  volunteers  one  dollar  per  day  while  drilling,  the 
aid  to  families  beginning  when  the  soldiers  were 
sworn  into  service.  At  the  same  meeting  the  sum  of 
four  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  war  fund. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1861,  the  town  voted  "  to  fur- 
nish the  Slater  Guards,  then  drilling,  with  uniforms 
preparatory  to  its  entering  the  service  as  Company  I 
of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Infantry." 
On  its  departure  a  dinner  and  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  were  given  to  the  men,  and  swords  and 
belts  to  the  officers.  The  ladies  of  the  town  gave 
also  to  each  man  mittens  and  socks,  and  William  T. 
Shumway  presented  the  company  with  a  flag. 

On  the  5th  of  Xovcmber  tlie  town  voted  "  that  we 
hereby  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Slater  Guards  for 
their  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff."  On  the 
10th  of  July,  1862,  it  was  voted  "  to  p.iy  a  bounty  of 
one  hundred  dollars  to  each  soldier  enlisting  for  three 
years  on  the  quota  of  the  town."  On  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1863,  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  for  a  war  fund  and  a  like  sum  for  re- 
cruiting purposes.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1864,  it  was 
voted  to  increase  the  bounty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars.  The  money  appropriated  by  the 
town  during  the  war  for  war  purposes,  exclusive  of 
State  aid,  was  $28,674.61,  and  the  amount  paid  for 
State  aid  was  $18,920.63. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  soldiers  furnished  by 
the  town  with  the  terms  of  their  enlistments  and  the 
organization  to  which  they  belonged.  The  terms  of 
enlistment  of  those  not  marked  were,  in  each  case, 
three  years,  those  marked  (')  enlisted  for  nine 
months;  those  marked  C)  for  one  hundred  days; 
those  marked  (')  for  one  year;  and  those  marked  (') 
for  three  months. 

Kamf,                               Hfffhntnt,  Namf,                               Rtyim*nt. 

Henry  L.  Ammidon ISth        Gtorgo  C.  Aldon' SI»t 

Marcus  M.  Aldricli 15th        Samuel  G.  Alden' SIM 

Wm    H.  Ammidon IStb        Jowpb  C.  Allurd' _ 6Iit 

Peter  Agnew Marcai  M.  .\ll*nlt 61«t 

LukeAgnew 30tb        laaac  L.  Ammidon  > iUt 
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Namt.  Rtgimml. 

Asahel  AMrich 25th 

Harrison  G.  0.  AIdricll..2d  11.  Art. 

T»ylor  Anderson 4lh  Cav. 

Samuel  Armer 

William  Armer 2d 

Edwin  Alden: 42d 

Amos  B«rtlelt  (2d) 15th 

Thomas  Blasland l&tli 

\Vhitnian  W.  Bosworth 16th 

Henry  Bntler 15th 

Cornelius  W.  Briggs 15th 

Lucius  II.  Briggs 15th 

Elisha  T.  Bigolow 15th 

George  Butler 15th 

William  Brandis 15th 

Jacob  Bender,  Jr 15th 

James  Barker l-ith 

Charles  E.  Buck I'lh 

Alexander  Bryson 15th 

Stephen  W.  Burrill 15th 

Fred.  H.  C.  Bengen 21st 

Lewis  J.  Bengen 21st 

Thomas  A.  Bryden 2l8t 

George  L.  Brackett 21et 

Culbert  Burke 9th 

Henry  Blanchard nth 

H.  G.  0.  Bacon 34th 

James  Buckley 34th 

Denuis  Breen 34th 

Wm.  H.  Briggs' 5l6t 

Horace  S.  Briggs' 51st 

Elmer  Bugbee' 5l8t 

Solon  U.  Bushee' Slst 

George  W.  Blackman' Slst 

Frank  S.  Bixby 15th 

Herbert  0.  Bixby 1st  N.  Y. 

Henry  L.  Brown 26th 

Wilson  Bryden 

Guiitavus  Bates 

William  Blute 

John  W.  Bixby 2d  H.  Art. 

Benjamin  Baxter 14th  H.  Art. 

JosepI)  E.  Bowman 5th  Cav. 

James  E,  Bacon  ^ 

William  Bocock 37th 

Elmer  Bowles 'iSth 

Luther  Briggs Ist  U.  S.  Art. 

Marvin  G.  Bates' 4th  H.  Art. 

Paul  Baker' 4th  U.  Art. 

Judson  A.  Batess 4th  II.  Art. 

Luclan  Bates' 4th  II.  Art. 

James  T.  Bigelow' 4tli  II.  Art. 

Henry  Brantes' 4th  U,  Art. 

Owen  A.  BigelowS 42d 

Henry  H.  Clapp 16th 

Wm.  F.  Converse 15th 

Myla  S.  Convcnie 15th 

Leeman  B.  Cummins 16th 

Rufua  E.  Corbin l.'ith 

Michael  Cunningham 15th 

Jamx  H.  Cliadwick 16th 

Marcus  M.  C4>rbin 21st 

Horace  Clapp 21st 

Patrick  Coffoo 34th 

Edward  Cahel 

Noel  K.  Converse  ' Slst 

Samuel  B.  L'hilds'  .51st 

Amaaa  Copeland' .Met 

Orin  W.  Cutler 25th 

Frederick  C.  Chllds 

Julius  A.  Cuinniings 25th 

Michael  Cutler Oth 

Lswis  J.  Crosby 21)th 

Wm.  K.  K.  Cody 

Vernon  Chaffee 4th  Cav. 

OeorgoW.  Cuizeus 21at 


Same.  Begimml. 

George  M.  Clark. ..15th  N.  Y.  Cav. 

Thomas  Comaford 34lh 

John  Cassidy 4th  Cav. 

Monroe  H.  Corbin 56th 

Daniel  Carey 4th  Cav. 

John  Ohaffeny 2d  Inl. 

Edward  Daley loth 

Gustave  U.  Dabers loth 

Daniel  L.  Dow 16th 

Asa  Francis  Day 18th 

Francis  N.  Davis 16th 

Lewis  S.  Dunbar 21st 

Louis  Duprey 2lBt 

Peter  Dowd 0th 

Joseph  Duprey 34th 

Albert  Duprey 34th 

Rufus  L.Day' 51st 

Wm.  H.  Dixon' 61st 

John  Delaney 2Ist 

Hezekiah  W.  Dorous 2d  H.  Art. 

Lewis  Daley 

Henry  F.  Davis' 4th  H.  Art. 

Elitts  Ellis 4th  H.  Art. 

Samuel  Emerson 

Hiram  P.  Emerson 2t8t 

Wm.  A.  Emerson' 61st 

Thomas  Egan 4th  Cav. 

Frank  W.  Emerson '....4th  H.  Art. 

Charles  G.  Foster 15th 

Daniel  W.  Freeman 15th 

Albro  Freemau 25th 

Horace  Floyd 

Lawrence  Fagan 

Levi  Flagg 4th  Cav. 

J.  Augustus  rowler'...4th  H.  Art. 

Edward  Farrell 7th  K.  I. 

Pliny  M.  George Uth 

Jonathan  1.  Geary 15th 

Henry  Groh 1.5th 

Francis  Gallen I5th 

James  Gardner loth 

John  Grady l.ith 

Charles  T.  Gage 15th 

Joseph  Gill 9th 

Martin  Grady 34th 

John  Gilroy 2d  luf. 

George  L.  Googins' 61st  Inf. 

Eugene  Googins 2dR.  I. 

John  George 2d  H.  Art. 

Frank  Gould 

Thomas  Griffin 2d  Cav. 

Henry  S.  Gilmoro' let  H.  Art. 

Harris  Gleason^ 42d 

Joseph  Holland 13lh 

Wm.  T.  Harding 16th 

Carlos  Holt 21st 

Jeremiah  Harrington 21st 

Barlow  Hoyle' .61st 

George  Hadfield 15th 

Thomas  Henry 15th 

John  Hollon 15th 

Patrick  Healey 15th 

Andrew  Hoyle 34th 

Allen  Howland 43d 

Charles  H.  Humes 7th  B.  L 

Thomas  Hay 

Thomas  Hoolahan 

John  H.Harrington 

John  Houghton 2d  H.  Art. 

Emory  Humes 7th  R.  I. 

George  Heyman 4tli  Cav. 

Henry  Ilauvin 2d  Inf. 

Tliomoa  Higgins 2d  Cav. 

Louis  Hendrick 56th 

Cnristlan  Holly' 4th  H.  Art. 

John  E.  Holland Ist  U.  Art 


A'ame.  Rtgimenl. 

Albert  M.  Harrington' 42d 

John  Irving 15th 

Monroe  W.  Ide 2d  R.  I.  Bat. 

Samuel  E.  Joy' 

Vernon  M.  Jepsin  ' 6l6t 

Peter  Johnson l.'Jth 

Emory  W.  Joy 15th 

Wm.  H.  Joy loth 

Jacob  E.  Judd 21st 

Warren  B.  Johnson 2l8t 

Silas  S.  Joy' Slst 

Henry  Eassack l.'th 

John  Kelley 16th 

Oliver  King 15th 

Frank  S.  Kelley 15th 

Daniel  Kenney 9th 

Earnest  Kaulke' 6l8t 

George  Frank  Keith' 6l8t 

Wm.  Kelley 15th 

Cornelius  Kenney 13th 

Victor  King 57th 

George  W.  Lewis 16th 

Patrick  C.  Lanning 15th 

Robert  T.  Laverty 15th 

Frederick  Levoice 2l8t 

Anthony  Little 30th 

John  Ledworth 

Wm.  N.  Leavens' 51st 

George  Leary 21st  Conn. 

Patrick  Mahan 15th 

Thomas  P.  Munyan I5th 

John  Maguire l.sth 

Wm.  H.  Mitchell 15th 

Charles  H.  Mellen 15th 

John  Maly 16th 

James  Mahoney 15th 

Samuel  MalBh 34th 

John  McLaughlin. 2d  Inf. 

Samuel  P.  Morris' Slst 

John  Maguiuess   Navy 

Wells  C.  Munyan' 42d 

Wm.  Muller 9th 

John  G.  Murphy Eug.  Corps 

Michael  Malion 34th 

Wm.  li.  Mealey 11th  U.  S. 

Albert  E.  Morri 13th 

Roswell  S.  Miner' 4tli  H.  Art. 

Jerome  Marsh 2d  H.  Art. 

George  A.  Munyan 4th  Cav. 

Thomas  Meehen 2d  Inf 

George  Masters 2d  Inf. 

Pliny  S.  May let  K.  I.  Cav. 

James  McGovern 9th 

Chailcs  McLean 64th 

James  May 2d  Inf. 

John  Nichols 

Wm.  H.  Kichuls 2l8t 

Lucius  Vernon  Negus 15th 

Aaron  S.  Nicholss 42d 

John  O'Brien 9th 

Thomas  O'Connor 15th 

Wm.  H.  Palmer 15th 

Jackson  Pool 16th 

Edwin  L.  Parmenter 15th 

Antoine  Phillips 15th 

Mitchell  Prevost. 9th 

Joseph  Plant 9th 

Patrick  Powers 9th 

Michael  Powers 15th 

Solomon  Pepper. 

Patrick  Fendergrast 15th 

Edward  Pendcrgrast 34th 

Norman  Perry' fiigt 

Lewis  S.  Prince' otat 

Martin  L.  Parmenter 25lh 

Lewis  E.  Patterson 5th  Bat. 


Name.  Hfgiment. 

Alexander  Patterson 54th 

Lewis  Perrin ^th 

Alfred  M.  Pettis 

Wm.  Page' 42d  N.  H. 

Charles  Quinn,  Jr 12th 

Lewis  0.  Riley I5th 

Gottfried  Keidman 15th 

Hiram  J.  Raymond 15th 

Rufus  F.  Raymond 1.6th 

Thomas  Kedfern 15th 

John  T.  Raymond 15th 

George  0.  Raymond 16th 

John  D.  Reynolds 2l8t 

John  Ryan  ('2d) 9th 

Patrick  Kyan 9th 

Malaky  Ryan 24th 

Robert  RobertBOD 

Augustus  Renway 9th 

Augustus  Renway  (2d) 15th 

John  F.  Rawson  ' 5l8t 

Evander  T.  Rawson  ' Slst 

John  Regnal 

Wm.  H.  Ryan 4th  Cav. 

Stephen  L.  Robbins 2d  H.  Art. 

Abijah  Richardson 2d  H.  Art. 

John  Reed 2d  Inf. 

Michael  Reed' 4th  H.  Art. 

Nelson  Ross 

Wm.  Scott 1.5th 

Albert  H.  Slater 15th 

Egbert  M.  Stevens 

Joseph  D.  Scholfield 

James  Stevens 16th 

Joseph  Sandback 15th 

Frederick  Soden 15th 

John  Scherler 15th 

Emerson  Samuel 15th 

Abrani  Sargent 15th 

Albert  H.  Snow 1.5th 

Francis  Santurn 15th 

Frank  K.  Snow 15th 

James  Slattery nth 

Paul  Subraup 

Ezra  Spencer* 

Emery  Sibley,  (2d)  ' Slst 

George  Smith' Slst 

ChariesO.  Storrs' Slst 

Andrew  R.  Snow' Slst 

Harrison  Senler' Slst 

Wm.  E.  Sharpies' 5l8t 

Samuel  G.  Slater' „ 6l6t 

George  A.  Slater' Slet 

Amos  D.  Shumway 7th  R.  I. 

Frederick  Stanten 

Wilham  L.  Sholes 

Thomas  W.  Scott -Id  H.  Art. 

Robert  Steel 4th  Cav. 

Wm.  B.  Saunders 

J.  W.  Savage 25th 

Warren  B.  Sargent' 4th  H.  Art. 

Simon  D.  Sibley' 4th  H.  Art. 

Otis  P.  StoneS 4th  H.  Art. 

Riley  Thayer 15th 

Alfred  Tourtellotte 15th 

George  A.  Tanner 15th 

Edwin  H.  Tanner 16th 

Wm.  J.  Taylor' 61st 

Luciau  R.  Thayer' 5l8 

Owen  Taylor< 5th 

Thomas  Tobin 4th  Cav. 

Jeremiah  Toohig 2d  Inf. 

George  D.  Thayer' 

Thomos  Thompson 11th  U.  S. 

Thomas  Touilinson' 4th  H.  Art. 

Thomas  J.  Thomp8on'..3d  H.  Art. 
John  Vickers' 4th  H.  Art. 


WEBSTER. 


:i7i 


A'ain«.  Htgiment. 

Mosce  .1.  Wurmu 18th 

Joseph  11,  Wuod 16(h 

EliiM  U.  Wukefleld I5th 

MoscH  Wuod^ 15th 

Gcorgo  Wiilker I6th 

lloliry  A.  WolMter 15th 

Johu  WothiTington 21rt 

Olivur  I'.  Wade 2lBt 

R«ul>uu  K,  Watera 2lBt 

I-oriii  D.  Watera 21>t 

Lewis  WakoHeldl 6I»t 

Kdward  Warreui 61«t 

FrauciH  Wakofieldi Slat 

Simeon  1).  Wlieelock' SlBt 


Name.  Kftjiment^ 

Jotiepb  E.  Welherington  > 51it 

Wm.  II,  Wood 22d 

George  Wiilera 2d  Inf. 

Ira  WBkefleld iBt  R.  I.  Cav. 

ChriBtopher  WotheriDgtoo Uth 

Joseph  While 2d  II.  Art. 

ThonuiB  Whalon 4th  Cuv. 

James  E.  Wilson 2d  Inf. 

Wm.  WllBon 3d  Art. 

Joseph  S.  WotheriDgtoo^ 42d 

Frank  II.  Voung 15th 

A.  P.  Young 15th 

Aaron  P.  Voung  ' 4th  II.  Art 


Of  the  above  list  the  following  were  either  killed, 
or  died  while  in  the  service: 

Asnhel  Aldricb,  killed  at  Old  Ilnrbor,  Va.,  June  2,  \»M. 

Harrison  G.  0.  Aldrich,  died  nt  Newliern,  N.  C,  1S84. 

Henry  L.  Ammidun,  killed  at  ,\ntietuni,  Md.,  Septemter  IG,  18G?. 

ElishaT.  Bigelow,  died  at  llurriaon's  Landing,  Ya.,  July  7,  1862. 

Thomas  Illosland,  died  December  25,  18G3. 

Williiiin  Brandis,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  2,  I8C3. 

Dennis  Breen,  killed  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  June  18,  18G4. 

Lucius  II.  lliiggs,  killed  at  ADlietam,  Md.,  September  16,  1862. 

Charles  E.  Buck,  died  September  27, 1802. 

George  Butler,  killed  at  Antietani,  September  ID,  1862. 

Henry  Butler,  died  November  14,  1862. 

Wm.  K.  N.  Cady,  died  a  prisoner. 

John  Qusidy,  died  at  Hilton  Head,  August  5,  1864. 

Frederick  C.  Childs,  killed  at  Laurel  Hill,  Va  ,  August  10, 1864. 

William  I.  Converse,  died  a  prisoner  in  Richmond,  Va.,  February  13, 

1862. 
Marcus  M.  Corbin,  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 
Louis  Dupey,  killed  ut  Cold  Harbor,  Juno  2, 1864. 
Samuel  Emerson,  died  at  Antietam,  September  26,  1862. 
Charles  G.  Foster,  died  at  Antietum,  September  17,  1862. 
John  George,  died  a  prisoner,  1864. 
John  Grady,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July-3,  1863. 
John  E.  Holland,  died  November  29, 1864, 
Joseph  Holland,  died  at  .\lexandria,  Va.,  November  28, 1862. 
William  Kelley,  died  at  City  Point,  Va.,  June  25,  1804. 
Frederick  Levoice,  killed  ot  Chantilly,  Vs.,  September  1,  1862. 
Thomas  P.  Mungan,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Antietam,  Md.,  October 

17,  1864, 
John  Nichols,  died  a  prisoner. 

William  H.  Palmer,  killed  in  the  Wilderness,  Va.,  May  6,  1864. 
Edwin   L.  Parmenter,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Antietam,  October  14, 

1802. 
Aoloine  Phillipa,  died  at  Andersonville. 
Mitchell  Prevost,  killed  at  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  July  1,  IN62. 
George  0.  Raymond,  died  of  wounds  received  At  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July 

22,  1803. 
Gottfried  Reidman,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Antietam,  Md.,  Septeni* 

ber  30,  1862. 
John  D.  Reynolds,  killed  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  May  30,  1864. 
Francis  Sarturn,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  3,  1803. 
Abraham  Sargent,  killed  at  Antietani,  Md,,  September  16,  1862. 
Joseph  D.  Scliolfleld,  died  at  Fort  Lyons,  Va.,  February  16,  1863. 
William  Scott,  drowned  at  Bull's  lllufT,  Va.,  Uetobcr  21,  1861. 
William  L.  Sholes,  killed  at  Antietam,  Md.,  September  17, 1862. 
Albert  II.  Snow,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  lOi 

1863. 
Frederick  Soden,  killed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  1861. 
Frederick  Stanton,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  July  3,  1863. 
Egbert  )I.  Stevens,  died  Feb.  8,  1863. 
James  Stevens,  killed  at  Ball's  Blulf,  Va.,  Oct.  21, 1861. 
Alfred   Tourtellote,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Antietam,  Md.,    Oct. 

25,  1802. 
John  Vickers,  died  Sept,  2.1864. 

Edward  Warren,  killer!  at  Webster  by  the  cars  while  In  service. 
Moses  J.  Warren,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Ball's  Bluff,  Va.,  Oct,  25, 

18C1. 
Moses  Wood,  killed  at  South  Mountain,  Md.,  Sept.  12, 1802. 


The  first  nieetinp  of  the  town  wan  held  under  a 
warrunt  issued  by  Chiirles  Allen  a«  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  directed  to  .Jonathan  Day,  one  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  town  o(  Webster,  retpiiring  him  to  no- 
tify and  warn  the  frcohnlders  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  town  iiualificd  to  vote  in  the  thoice  of  town- 
officers  to  meet  at  the  Baptist  meeting-house  on  the 
2d  day  of  April,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to 
choose  all  necessary  officers.  The  warrant  was  dated 
March  7,  1832.  On  account  of  the  sickness  of  Judge 
Allen  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Ira  M.  Bur- 
ton, a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  read  the  act  of  incor- 
poration and  then  put  the  question  to  the  town,"  Will 
you  now  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  clerk  '!  "  which  was 
responded  to  unanimously  in  the  affirmative.  Mr. 
Barton  then  read  the  law  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters,  and  the  election  followed,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  casting  of  one  hundred  and  three  votes, 
eighty-four  of  which  were  for  Charles  1'.  Baldwin,  and 
nineteen  for  Charles  Waite,  and  5Ir.  Baldwin  was 
chosen. 

The  selectmen  chosen  at  the  meeting  and  at  each 
annual  meeting  since  may  be  found  in  the  following 
list: 


George  B.  Slater. 

1841 

Jonathan  Day. 

John  H.  Day. 

Solomon  Robinson. 

John  Learned. 

Lalhrop  Clark. 

B«njamin  Wakefield. 

John  Dixon. 

Kathan  Cady. 

Eden  Davis. 

George  B.  Slater. 

1842. 

Nathaniel  Hunt. 

Samuel  C.  Butler. 

Asahel  Mansfield. 

Dexter  Rawson. 

Edwin  May. 

Alanson  Bates, 

Erastus  Spaulding. 

Charles  Tucker. 

Wynmn  Perry. 

George  B.  Slater. 

1843. 

Dyer  Freeman. 

Samuel  C.  Butler. 

Asahel  Mansfield. 

Dexter  Rawson. 

Emstus  Spaulding. 

Wm.  Andrews. 

1S44. 

Erastus  Spaulding. 

John  H.  Day. 

Asahel  Muusfleld. 

George  B.  Slater. 

Chondler  Fay. 

Alanson  Bates. 

1845. 

J.  W.  Tenuey. 

John  Learned. 

John  Dixon. 

Wm.  Andrews. 

Amos  Uartletl. 

Parker  Palmer. 

1810. 

Same. 

George  B,  Slater. 

1847. 

E.lwln  May. 

Samuel  C.  Butler. 

Amos  Barlletl. 

Charles  Yeomans. 

Solomon  Robinson. 

Solomon  Robinson. 

1848. 

Ilimm  Allen. 

Erastus  Sjiauldlng. 

Chandler  Fay. 

J.  P.  St.«:kwell. 

George  Dixon. 

Charles  Yeomans. 

1849. 

Same. 

Alanson  Bates. 

1850, 

Erastus  Spaulding. 

Nathaniel  Hunt. 

Edward  Lippitt. 

Elisha  Kingsbury. 

Chiuidler  Fay. 

George  B.  Sinter. 

1851. 

Chandler  Fay. 

Nathan  Cady. 

Hiram  Allen. 

Charles  Yeomans. 

George  Dixon. 

Solomon  Robinson. 

1852. 

Hiram  Allen. 

Phinchas  llougliton. 

George  Dlioii. 

Charles  Yeomans. 

Emery  Sibley. 

Nathan  Cady. 

1853. 

Erastus  Spaulding, 

Nathaniel  Hunt. 

Emory  Sibley. 

Beiyaniin  Wakefield. 

James  D.  Tourteltott* 

Nelson  Bates, 

18.54. 

Hiram  Allen. 

George  B.  Slater. 

George  H,  Bacon, 

Solomon  Robinson. 

Ezok,  Mowrey. 

Lath  rop  Clark. 

1855. 

Emery  Sibley. 

John  Dixon, 

Aaahel  Mansfield. 

Eden  Davts. 

Erie  Walker. 
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,   Henry  E.  Bugbee. 
Emery  Sibley. 
Solomon  RobiDSOD. 
Henr)'  E.  Bugbee. 
Emery  Sibley. 

B.  A.  Corbin. 

.  Emery  Sibley. 

W.  H.  Davis. 

E.  W.  Mixer. 
.   Emery  Sibley. 

Asahel  Mansfield. 

E.  W.  Mixer. 
Henry  E.  Bugbee. 

C.  E.  Brown. 
Asabel  Slanstield. 
Henry  E.  Bugbee. 
Lyman  Sheldon. 
Nathan  .Icslin. 

.  Hiram  Allen. 
Nathan  Joslio. 
Nathan  Chamberlain. 
Nathan  Joelin. 
Emery  Sibley. 
B.  A.  Corbin. 
Emery  Sibley. 
B.  A.  Corbiu. 

F.  D.  Brown. 
F.  D.  Brown. 
John  F.  Hinds. 
Solomon  Robinson. 
W.  H.  Davis. 
Wilson  Cutler. 
Wm.  W.  Holmes. 
Wm.  W.  Holmes. 
Wilson  Cutler. 
Henry  R.  Smith. 
Wm.  W.  Holmes. 
James  D.  Tourtellotte. 
James  H.  llowe. 
James  H.  Howe. 
James  D.  Tourtellotte. 
Hiram  Allen. 
James  H.  Howo. 
James  D.  Tourtellotte. 
Andrew  G.  Waters. 
James  H.  Howe. 
Leonard  Barnes. 


Thomas  McQuaid. 

872.  Edward  S.  Bradford, 
James  D.  Tourtellotte^ 
James  Johnson. 

873.  Edward  S.  Bradford. 
James  D.  Tourtellotte. 
George  Tracy. 

874.  George  Tracy. 
Frederick  T.  Chase. 
Richard  Thompson. 

876.    James  H.  Howe. 
Frederick  T.  Chase. 
Richard  Thompson. 

876.  James  H.  Howe. 
W.  T.  Shumway. 
Cyrus  Spaulding. 

877.  Same. 

878.  James  H.  Howe. 
W.  T.  Shumway. 
Asher  T.  Moore. 

879.  Amasa  Davis. 
F.  T.  Chase. 
James  H.  Howe. 

880.  James  H.  Howe. 
F;  T.  Chase. 
Elisha  G.  Burnett. 

,881.   Asher  T.  Moore. 

Richard  Thompson, 
Cyrus  Spaulding. 

882.  Asher  T.  Moore. 
John  F.  Hinds. 
John  Flint. 

883.  Same. 

881.  Same. 

88a.  Charles  A.  Hodges. 
James  H.  Lynch. 
Asher  T.  Moore. 
:.  Asher  T.  Moore. 
Charles  A.  Hodges. 
Patrick  Condren. 

887.  Charles  A.  Hodges. 
Patrick  Condren. 
Austin  C.  Burnett. 

888.  Austin  C.  Burnett. 
Lyman  R.  Eddy. 
Patrick  Condren. 


The  following  list  will  show  the  persons  who  have 
been  chosen  moderators,  clerks  and  treasurers  at  the 
annual  town-meetings  since  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  ■ 


rear. 

183a. 

1833. 

1834. 

183.5. 

18.30. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

Is40. 

1841. 

1842. 

Is  13. 

1S44. 

I84S, 

1840. 
1M7. 
1848. 
1840. 
18.10. 
1851. 
I8.')2. 
1843. 


Modei-ator. 
Ira  M.  Barton. 
George  B.  Slater. 
George  B.  Slater. 
George  B.  Slater. 
George  B.  Slater. 
George  B.  Slater. 
George  B.  Slater. 
Jonathan  Day. 
George  B.  Slater. 
Jonathan  Day, 
John  W.  Tenney. 
Wm.  Crossman. 
Jonathan  Day, 
Hiram  Allen. 
John  W.  Tenney. 
Hiram  Allen. 
Hiram  Allen. 
Hiram  Allen. 
Edward  Lippitt. 
Herbert  A.  Read. 
Edward  LIppltt. 
George  Hews. 


acrk. 
Charles  P.  Baldwin 
Charles  P.  Baldwin 
Wm.  E.  Starr. 
Charles  Waite. 
Charles  Walte. 
John  P.  Stockwell. 
Harvey  Conant. 
Wm.  H.  Bigelow. 
John  Dixcra,  Jr. 
John  Dixon,  Jr. 
John  Dixon,  Jr, 
John  Dixon,  Jr. 
John  Dixon,  Jr. 
John  Dixon,  Jr. 
John  Dixon,  Jr. 
Edward  Rogers. 
Edward  Rogers. 
Edward  Rogers. 
Liberty  Lamb,  ,Ir. 
F.  U.  Underwood. 
Edward  Rogers. 
John  Q.  .Vdams. 


jfVcnwirer. 
Charles  Tucker. 
Charles  Tucker. 
Loring  Leavens. 
John  W.  Tenney. 
Charles  Ye 
Charles  Ye 
Charles  Y'eoniaus. 
Alanson  Bates. 
John  W.  Tenney. 
John  W.  Tenney. 
John  W.  Tenney, 
John  W,  Tenney. 
John  P,  Stockwell, 
John  W,  Tenney, 
John  W,  Tenney. 
John  W,  Tenney, 
John  W.  Tenney. 
John  W,  Tenney, 
Joseph  Iroson. 
Joseph  Ireson, 
Joseph  Ireson, 
Joseph  Ircsun. 


Tear. 
1854. 
1855. 
1850. 
1857. 
1858. 
1&59. 
1800, 
1801, 
1SC2, 
1863. 
1804. 
1805. 
1866. 
1867. 
1808. 
1809. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1880. 
1887. 


Moderator. 
George  Hews. 
Joel  Goddard. 
Henry  E.  Bugbee. 
Henry  E.  Bugbee. 
Newton  Tourtellotte. 
Hiram  Allen. 
Hiram  Allen. 
Amos  Bartlett. 
Hiram  Allen. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Horace  I.  Joslin, 


1  Alle 


Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Hiram  Allen, 
Hiram  Alien. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Henry  E,  Bugbee. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Amos  Bartlett. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
Horace  I.  Joslin. 
F.  D.  Brown. 
F.  D.  Brown. 
John  J,  Love. 
John  J.  Love. 
Maurice  P.  Chase- 


Clerk. 
John  Q.  Adams. 
John  Q.  Adams. 
Newton  Tourtellotte. 
P.  W.  Bruce. 
P.  W.  Bruce. 
P.  W.  Bruce. 
P.  W.  Bruce. 
S.  A.  Tingier. 
S.  A.  Tingier. 
S.  A.  Tingier. 
S.  A.  Tingier. 
S.  A.  Tingier. 
S.  A.  Tingier. 
S.  A.  Tingier. 
S.  A.  Tingier. 
S.  A.  Tingier. 
S.  A.  Tingier. 
S.  A.  Tingier. 
S.  A.  Tingier. 
S.  A.  Tingier, 
Cortland  Wood. 
Cortland  Wood. 
Cortland  Wood. 
Cortland  Wood. 
Cortland  Wood. 
Cortland  Wood, 
Cortland  Wood, 
Cortland  Wood, 
Charles  H,  Burr. 
Louis  E.  Denfield. 
Edward  P.  Carter. 
Edward  P.  Carter. 
Edward  P.  Cat  ter. 
Edward  P.  Carter. 
Edward  P.  Carter. 


Treasurer. 
Joseph  Ireson. 
Liberty  Lamb,  Jr. 
Liberty  Lamb,  Jr. 
Liberty  Lamb,  Jr. 
Liberty  Lamb,  Jr. 
Wm.  T.  Shumway. 
Wn,.  T.  Shumway. 
Wm.  T.  Shumway. 
Wm.  T.  Shumway. 
Wm.  T.  Shumway. 
Wm.  T.  Shumway. 
Wm.  T.  Shumway. 
Wm.  T.  Shumway. 
Wm.  T.  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway, 
Oscar  Shumway, 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway, 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oicar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 
Oscar  Shumway. 


John  Dixon,  Jr 1846 

John  W.  Tenney 1847 

None 1848 

John  Dixon 1849 

None 1850 

Nathan  Cody 1851 

Chandler  Fay 1852 

None 1853 

Elias  Jacobs 1854 

George  H.  Bacon 1855 

Parmenue  Keith 1856 

Henry  E.  Bugbee 1857 


The  following  persons  have  served  as  Representa- 
tives from  Webster  in  the  General  Court  in  the  years 
set  against  their  names,  down  to  the  representation  of 
districts,  in  1858  : 

John  Slater 1833 

Charles  Tucker 1834 

Charles  Tucker 1835 

John  W.  Tenney 1836 

Horace  Whitaker 1837 

None 1838 

Solomon  Robinson 1839 

Lathrop  Clark 1810 

Joseph  Ireson 1841 

Eden  Davis 1842 

Joseph  Ireson 1843 

Solomon  Robinson 1844 

Solomon  Robinson 1845 

By  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  adopted 
by  the  Legislatures  of  1856  and  '57,  and  ratified  by 
the  people  May  1,  1857,  it  was  provided  that  a  census 
of  the  legal  voters  in  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1857,  should  be  taken,  and  returned  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  June,  on  the  basis  of  which  census  the  Legis- 
lature should  create  representative  districts.  Under 
the  new  arrangement  Webster  and  Douglas  formed 
the  Twenty-second  Worcester  District,  which  was 
represented  as  follows : 

1858.— Lyman  Sheldon,  of  Webster. 
1859. — Asher  Joslin,  of  Webster, 
1800,— John  Abbott,  of  Douglas. 
1861.— Emory  Sibley,  of  Webster. 
1802.— Albert  Butler,  of  DouglBS, 
1803,— F.  D,  Brown,  of  Webster. 
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1861.— Charles  Ilutchins,  of  Uouglns. 
ISl.i.— Prince  nmckott,  of  Wehsler. 
ISGC.— Gardner  Choao,  of  DoukIiu. 

Under  the  census  of  1865  a  new  apportionment  was 
iiKide,  and  the  Sixteenth  Worcester  District,  includ- 
ing Douglas,  Webster,  Dudley,  Oxford,  Sutton  and 
.Millhury,  was  entitled  to   three  Representatives,  as 

follows  : 

18i;7.— Denjnmln  A.  Corbiii,  of  Welwter  ;  Solomon  D.  King,  of  Sutton 
llonry  K.  Rockwell,  of  Millbwry. 

1808.— Luniont  D.  Corbhi,  of  Oxford  ;  Silos  Diinton,  of  Miltbury 
Wm.  D.  Jones,  of  Dougliu. 

ISCg.— George  J.  SHnger,  of  Wobslor;  Janies  M.  CunifT,  of  Sulton 
MarcuB  M.  Luther,  of  Douglas. 

1870.— (Jharica  H.  Page,  of  Webster ;  John  Rhodes,  of  Millbury 
Mosea  W.  Mclntire,  of  Oxford. 

1871.— Wni.  I,.  Davia,  of  Dudley;  Edwin  II.  Hntchinson,  of  Sutton 
Thomas  H.  Meek,  of  Dongltis. 

1872.— Horace  I.  Josliu,  of  Webster  ;  E.  Harris  Rowland,  of  Oxford 
IrTing  B.  Sayles,  of  Millbury. 

187:).- C.  l>.  Morse,  of  Millbury  ;  Andrew  J.  Waters,  of  Webster 
Siiniuol  W.  Ueatb,  of  Douglas. 

1874. — James  B.  Williams,  of  Douglas ;  George  Hodges,  of  Oxford 
Wm.  Abbott,  of  Sutton. 

1875.— M.  M.  Hovey,  of  Sutton;  C.  W.  Duggan,  of  Millbury  j  E.  F 
Smith,  of  Dudley. 

1876  —Frederick  T.  Chnso,  of  Webster  ;  Francis  Bugbee,  of  Webster; 
George  F.  Daniels,  of  Oxford. 

Under  the  apportionment  based  on  the  census  of 
1S75,  Webster,  Douglas  and  Dudley  formed  the 
Fourteenth  Worcester  District,  with  one  Representa- 
tive, as  follows: 


1877.- 
1878.- 
1879.- 
188rt.- 
1881.- 
1882.- 
1883.- 
1881.- 
188.';.- 
1886.- 


-Francis  >I.  Draper,  of  Douglas. 
-Josiah  Perry,  of  Dudley. 
-Robert  Humphrey,  of  Webster. 
-Wm.  W.  Drown,  of  Douglas. 
-John  J.  Love,  of  Webster. 
-Edwin  Moore,  of  Douglas. 
-Butler  Bates,  of  Webster. 
-George  A.  Gleason,  of  Donglas. 
-Philip  Smith,  of  Dudley. 
->)ulius  P.  Freeman,  of  Webster. 


Under  the  apportionment  based  on  the  census  of 
1885,  Webster,  Oxford  and  Auburn  constituted  the 
Eighth  Worcester  District,  with  one  Representative, 
lis  follows  : 

1187.- Henry  Brandes,  of  Webster. 
1888.— John  J.  Allen,  of  Auburn. 

Besides  the  Slater  factories  there  are  only  a  few 
other  manufacturing  industries  worthy  of  mention  : 
A.  .J.  Bates  &  Co.  employ  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hands,  and  B.  A.  Corbin  &  Son  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  and 
youths'  shoes.  The  Webster  Gas  Light  Company  be- 
gan business  in  1865,  and  is  controlled  by  the  Stevens 
Linen  Works,  in  Dudley,  on  the  other  side  of  French 
River.  Among  the  institutions  may  be  mentioned 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Webster,  incorporated  in 
1875,  and  having  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Its  present  officers  are  Chester  C.  Corbin, 
president ;  E.  L.  Spaulding,  cashier  ;  and  C.  C.  Cor- 
bin, Cyrus  Spaulding,  Josiah  Perry,  J.  M.  Morse, 
L.  R.  Eddy,  George  Tracy  and  E.  L.  Spaulding,  di- 
rectors.    The  Webster  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  was 


incorporated  in  1868,  and  had,  at  the  time  of  it.s  la.st 
report,  deposits  of  $683,091,  undivided  earnings  of 
|S7,118.1G.  and  a  guaranty  fund  of  §1 1,336.2(!.  Ita  of- 
ficers are  Cyrus  Spaulding,  president;  Waldo  .John- 
son, John  F.  Hinds,  Darius  Wood  and  E.  P.  Morton, 
vice-presidents  ;  F.  .V.  Stockwell,  treasurer;  and  L.  E. 
Pattison,  secretary.  In  1869  the  Webster  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated,  but  was 
never  organized. 

The  following  societies  are  now  in  existence  in  the 
town:  The  Sovereigns  of  Industry;  the  Webster 
Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.M.  ;  the  Webster  Lodge,  No.  56, 
A.  0.  U.  W. ;  the  Sigel  Lodge,  No.  93,  D.  O.  H. ;  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Council,  No.  333  ;  the  Loyal  Or- 
der of  Tonti,  No.  107  ;  the  Maanexit  Lodge,  No.  117, 
I.  O.  0.  F. ;  the  Nathaniel  Lyon  Post,  G.  A.  R. ;  the 
Assembly,  No.  4060,  K.  of  L. ;  the  Royal  Arcanum 
Relief  Association  ;  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society  ;  La 
Ligue  Du  Cwur  de  Jesus  ;  the  Gesangverein  Deut- 
schen  Liederkranz;  the  Deutsch  Dramatischen 
Verein  ;  the  Deutsche  Liederkranz  Band  ;  the  Turn- 
verein  Vorwiirts  ;  the  Deut.schen  Theater  Club  ;  the 
St.  Patrick's  Temperance  Society  ;  the  Sodality  of  the 
Sacred  Heart ;  and  the  Ladies  of  St.  Ann. 

The  post-office,  now  located  at  the  main  village  of 
Webster,  was  located  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  and  had  been  for  some  years  at  the  ea.«t 
village  and  was  called  the  South  Oxford  office,  but,  in 
1841,  nine  years  after  the  incorporation,  was  moved 
to  its  present  location.  The  main,  or  depot  village, 
as  it  is  called,  shows  many  signs  of  prosperity.  It  is 
the  chief  business  section,  and  there  are  located  the 
banks,  the  town  offices,  the  apparatus  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, the  hotel,  and  most  of  the  stores.  It  lies 
on  the  Southbridge  section  of  the  Boston  and  New 
England  Railroad,  and  also  on  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  thus  having  easy  access  to  Bos- 
ton by  two  routes,  and  also  to  I'rovidence,  Worcester 
and  New  York.  It  not  only  enjoys  its  own  local  trade 
but  the  people  in  the  settlements  at  Jericho,  Marino 
Village,  Chaseville  and  Perryville,  in  Dudley,  across 
the  river,  not  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  patronize 
its  shops,  its  shows,  its  various  societies,  and  attend 
its  churches.  The  population  of  the  town,  which,  at 
the  time  of  its  incorporation,  was  1168,  increased  to 
140;i  in  1.S40,  to  2371  in  1850,  to  2912  in  1860,  to  4763 
in  1870,  to  5696  in  1880,  and  to  6220  in  1885.  The 
valuation,  which  was  $277,118  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
corporation, increased  to  $2,466,428  in  1885. 

According  to  the  census  of  1885,  the  agricultural 
products  and  valuations  were  as  follows: 

Animal  products H,720 

Dairy  products 22,l>.59 

Food  products "^0 

Green-house  products 1,200 

Hot -house  products *^ 

Poultry  products '•"2 

Wood 1<'.1M 

Cereals 2.«2^ 

Fruits,  berries  and  mits ~    3,058 

Hay,  straw  and  fodder 14,532 
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M«AtBand  game 2,476 

Vogetablos "'OSS 

Land 1«.«28 

Buildings 92,145 

Machines  and  iniplonients 7,642 

Domeatic  animals 16,985 

Fruit-trees  and  vines ••     9,163 

Two  newspapers  are  published  in  Webster,  7%e 
Webster  Times  and  ihaWorcester  County  News,  both 
published  weekly  in  Webster  and  both  are  enter- 
prising and  successful  journals.  The  former  is 
edited  by  John  Cort  and  the  latter  by  John  T. 
Miniter,  and  a  job  printing  office  is  connected  with 
each. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  the  following  list  of  the 
present  town  officers  is  added :  Selectmen,  Charles 
A.  Hodges,  Patrick  Condren,  Austen  0.  Burnett; 
Town  Clerk,  Edward  P.  Carter;  Treasurer,  Oscar 
Shumway ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor — for  three  years, 
John  Flint ;  for  two  year.",  Elisha  N.  Bigelow ;  for 
one  year,  John  F.  Hinds;  Assessors,  William  F. 
Gale,  William  Shanley,  Monroe  H.  Corbin,  Michael 
Scholfield,  Russell  B.  Putnam ;  Auditors,  .James 
Maguire,  James  Cocks,  John  B.  McQuaid ;  School 
Committee — for  three  years,  Edward  P.  Carter; 
for  two  years,  Henry  F.  Thompson  ;  for  one  year, 
Charles  B.  Kendrick  ;  Constables,  Thomas  Farrell, 
William  Hanley,  Joseph  C.  Spaulding,  Patrick  H. 
Grimley,  O.  W.  Emerson,  John  J.  Dwyer,  Uzziel 
Gleason,  Joseph  P.  Love,  Daniel  G.  Blackmani 
Solomon  Shumway,  George  D.  Adams,  John  Sullivan, 
Collector,  Charles  E.  Brown  ;  Deputy  SheriiT,  Solomon 
Shumway. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


FREDERICK  D.  BROWN,  M.D. 

Frederick  Davis  Brown,  M.D.,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Sutton,  Mass.,  on  September  5,  1824.  His  early 
life  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  most  coun- 
try boys  of  the  period,  working  on  the  farm  in  the 
summer  and  attending  the  district  school  in  the  winter. 
But,  unlike  many  of  his  boyhood  associates,  he  was 
not  "bound  out"  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  farmer  or 
the  blacksmith,  but  was  given  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing such  course  of  study  as  be.-t  suited  his  inclination. 
He  chose  that  of  medicine,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen entered  the  office  of  Dr.  George  Rawson,  of 
Grafton.  Reading  with  a  country  doctor  of  that  time 
meant  chiefly  the  care  of  the  doctor's  horse,  doing  the 
numerous  chores  about  the  premises,  assisting  his  in- 
structor in  gathering  and  drying  the  herbs  and  pimples 
80  commonly  used  in  those  days,  and  in  preparing  the 
powders  and  pills,  and  on  rare  occjusions  helping  the 
doctor  in  some  minor  surgical  operations. 

After  two  years  of  such  training  he  removed  to 
Worcester  and  entered  the  Baptist  Academy.  He 
did  not,  however,  abandon  his  medical  studies,  but 


continued  them  with  Dr.  Samuel  Green,  until  the 
doctor  accepted  the  position  of  medical  mir^sionary  to 
Ceylon,  tendered  him  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Dr.  Green  placed  his  young  charge  in  the  care 
of  his  relative,  Dr.  John  Green,  at  that  time  the  most 
eminent  physician  in  the  county.  After  two  years' 
reading  with  this  learned  preceptor  he  continued  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
Castleton  (Vt.)  Medical  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1849.  He  served  for  about  a  year  at  the 
Bloomingdale  Asylum  Hospital  in  New  York,  and  in 
1850  located  in  Webster,  when  he  at  once  entered 
upon  an  active  professional  career,  which  he  followed 
with  unremitting  energy  for  thirty-six  years. 

He  was  widely  known  throughout  the  southern 
part  of  Worcester  County  as  a  most  devoted  and  suc- 
cessful practitioner,  gaining  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  all  with,  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Wor- 
cester District  Medical  Societies,  at  one  time  being 
president  of  the  latter.  His  close  application  to  his 
practice  did  not  debar  him  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  his  town,  and  he  identified  him- 
self with  many  of  its  political  and  social  organiza- 
tions. For  nearly  twenty  consecutive  years  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  School  Committee.  In  1864-65 
he  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  ;  in  1863  he 
represented  his  districtin  the  Legislature,  and  in  1868 
was  sent  to  the  State  Senate. 

During  his  term  of  service  in  the  latter  body  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  incorporation  of  the 
Webster  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  To  him  work  was 
never  a  hardship,  but  a  pleasure;  its  perplexities 
only  added  to  his  zeal  and  stimulated  bis  ambition. 
His  ready  willingness  to  do  what  was  asked  of  him, 
and  the  liberality  of  his  views,  made  him  the  coun- 
selor of  many. 

Probably  no  citizen  devoted  more  time  and  work 
for  the  welfare  of  his  town  than  he,  or  with  less  per- 
sonal interests. 

His  death,  sudden  and  unexpected,  occurred  No- 
vember 8,  1886. 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

MENDON. 

PIONEER  LIFE. 

BV   G.   B.    WILLIAMS. 

Mct\don  the  Mother  of  Toicni — Comrparativt  AtiliquUy — Number  of  Totms 
once  a  Part  of  Mendon-The  First  Movemenl  for  a  New  Plantation— The 
Deed  from  the  Jtidintis—  Division  of  Land — Names  of  Proprietors — T}te 
First  Map — Incorporation — The  Toicn  in  1675 — The  Nipniuc-ks'  Attack — 
The  Sealers'  Return. 

On  the  15th  day  of  May,  1867,  in  a  small  town  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Worcester  County,  "a  vast 
assemblage,"  as  one  of  those  addressing  it  justly  de- 
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scribed  it,  were  gathered  together.  Orators,  poeta, 
distinguished  jurists,  clergymen,  statesmen  and  men 
of  military  renown  were  present,  or  regretfully  sent 
excuses  for  their  absence.  The  inhabitants  of  Mil- 
ford,  Blackstone,  Uxbridge,  Northbridge,  Upton  and 
Bellinghani,  with  hundreds  from  more  remote  i)arts  of 
the  State  and  nation,  had  met  to  celebrate  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  what 
they  lovingly  called  the  "  Mother  Town  of  Meiidon." 
The  distinguished  speakers  seemed  to  feel  it  a  high 
privilege  to  recount  the  story  of  the  ancient  town, 
and  found  the  day  far  too  short  for  their  purpose. 
Several  of  them  had  names  bnrne  by  six  generations 
of  Mendon's  inhabitants  now  passed  away,  as  well  as 
by  many  of  its  present  citizens,  and  they  felt  they 
were  telling  the  story  of  their  ancestors  as  they  nar- 
rated how  the  Aldrichs,  Stajiles,  Holbrooks,  Thomp- 
sons, Chapins,  Tafis  and  others  painfully  made  their 
way  from  the  coast  to  this  fertile,  hilly  region,  estab- 
lished homes,  church,  scho<ds,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  all  the  abounding  life  of  these  busy  towns  of 
to-day. 

Mendon,  next  to  Lancaster  in  antiquity  among 
Worcester  County  towns,  was  and  is,  well  deserving 
of  notice  historically.  Eighteen  of  these  are  at  least 
a  hundred  years  younger  than  she.  The  town  of 
Worcester  was  incorporated  sixteen  years  later  than 
Mendon,  and  she  is  more  than  forty-five  years  older 
than  any  other  town  in  the  county,  except  Lancaster, 
and  sixty-three  years  older  than  the  county  itself. 

Her  original  territory  is  now  held  by  eight  Massa- 
chu^^ett8  towns,  but  she  still  retains  the  spot  first 
settled  on  her  ancient  po.ssessions,  and  her  people 
believe  it  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  of 
all. 

In  1659,  eight  years  before  Mendon's  incorporation, 
the  records  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
show  that  the  people  of  Braintree  and  Weymouth 
had  expressed  a  desire  for  "a  new  plantation;" 
"  whereupon  the  Court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  them 
liberty  to  seek  out  a  place  and  present  their  desires, 
with  the  names  of  such  persons  as  will  carry  out  the 
work,  unto  the  next  session  of  this  Court."  Accord- 
ingly, in  1()()0,  upon  a  petition  by  seven  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Braintree,  a  committee  of  five  was  em- 
powered to  accept  persons  for  the  settlement,  which 
was  to  be  eight  miles  square,  and  four  commissioners 
were  authorized  "  to  make  a  valid  act  there."  It  was 
nearly  two  years  later.  May  22,  lfi(!2,  before  the  com- 
missioners reported  their  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
"  Plantation  at  Netniocke,"  with  the  names  of  persons 
then  accepted,  viz.:  thirteen  of  Braintree  and  ten  of 
Weymouth.  Moses  Payne  and  Peter  Brackett  had 
already  secured  a  deed  of  Netmocke  from  the  Indians 
and  a  double  allowance  of  land  for  themselves.  They 
never  settled  there,  but,  after  the  incorporation,  trans- 
ferred their  rights  under  the  deed  to  the  town  by  a 
writing  dated  December  9,  1669. 
This  deed  was  executed  by  five  Indians  designated 


both  by  Christiiin  and  Indian  names,  and  the  land 
was  described  as  eight  miles  square,  lying  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Medfield,  "  and  is  to  lye  to  the 
south  or  southward  of  the  Parth  to  Nipmugg  (Jreat 
Pond  and  five  milles  on  the  other  si.le  of  that  Parth 
north  or  northwards."  The  deed  has  always  been 
supposed  destroyed  when  the  town  was  burned  by 
the  Indians  in  1670. 

By  the  committee's  rules  each  settler  was  to  have 
for  "one  hundred  pounds  estate "  thirty  acres  "  to 
the  home  lot,"  ten  of  meadow,  five  of  swamp  and  one 
hundred  and  five  for"grcate  lott."  This  was  assigned 
by  the  committee,  but  later  divisions,  some  eleven  in 
all,  profiortioned  to  the  amount  of  land  first  held, 
were  made  by  lot  and   made  up  the  "  Doubling  Lot." 

Before  .July  7,  li>6:i,  John  Moore,  (Jeorge  Aldrich, 
Matthias  Puller,  John  Woodland,  Ferdinando  Thay- 
er, Daniel  Lovett  and  John  Harber  had  settled  at 
Nii>nnigg,  Netmocke  or  Squinshepauge,  for  all  these 
names  written  variously  by  ditlercnt  authors,  were 
now  applied  to  the  plantation,  probably  the  last  most 
generally.  Before  March  24,  1664,  John  Ciurney, 
Walter  Cook,  Joseph  White,  John  Thompson,  Abra- 
ham Staples,  Joseph  Aldridge,  John  Jepson  and  John 
Rockett  had  settled,  making  fifteen  families  in  all. 
There  are  no  means  of  knowing  what  took  place  from 
1664  to  1667.  Joshua  Fisher's  map  was  filed  in  April, 
1667,  in  the  General  Court,  a  copy  of  which,  with 
title  and  "  explanation,"  are  printed  below. 

SURVf;V  OF  THE  PI..\NT.\TIOS  (10C7). 
The  desiro  of  tlio  inhiibitants  to  tMa  Honored  Cuurto  i»  that  thej 
would  lu-cept  uf  thiH  lU'toiiriie  uf  their  i'lott  of  ttaeira  Plantation  wich'u 
layd  acconling  to  their  Oruinle  of  eight  Miles  s^itiaro  by  Jonhu 

Country  land,  South  lino  8  mile*. 


L  ffisher. 


The  A  A  A  Towne 

A    A 


The  line  belwi-cn  Ded- 
ham  and  Qninshepauge 
Kunnlng     North 
Soutli,   4   niilea  and  40 
Roda. 


I  Country  land.  North  line, 
niK'8  want.  40  Roda. 
3    Parcel  of  Meadow. 


An  explanation  of  this  Plott,  lieing  the  Townihip  of  Sqninshapauke  u 
it  was  layd  out  according  to  the  Grant  of  the  (jenerall  Courte  by  me, 
.loahua  nisher,  Aprill  IGCT. 

From  A  to  B  i>  bounded  by  Charles  Rirer,  a  white  oake  beinge  marked 
on  the  Bouth  side  of  Charles  River  at  A,  a  Black  oake  on  the  norlh  side 
of  Charlea  Ri\  er  at  B,  and  a  line  of  marked  tree*  and  heapes  of  slonee  to 
C,  from  C  to  D  a  line  of  marked  trves  and  heapes  of  stones,  to  C,  from  0 
to  D  a  line  of  marked  trees  and  heapes  of  stooea,  and  soe  from 
D  to  E  and  from  E  to  F,  a  line  from  F  to  A  of  Marked  Trees  ;  And  from 
A  to  B  ia  one  mile  Runninge  according  to  the  Rl»er  East  and  Wast,  from 
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B  to  C  is  fower  Miles  wantinge  forty  Rodd,  Unnnioge  from  B  North, 
from  C  to  D  eight  miles  and  lialfe  west,  from  D  to  E  eight  miles  South, 
from  E  to  F  ssyen  miles  and  half  East,  from  F  to  A  flower  Milles  and  40 
Rods. 

At  0  is  a  parcell  of  Meadow  that  the  Towne  Petitioned  for  of  about 
thirty  Acors  by  estimation  upon  the  North  line  from  Charles  River. 

This  Courtc  Approves  of  this  Plott  as  it  is  Returned. 

as  attest,  Edw.  Rawson,  Secrty. 

The  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Mendon  followed 
May  15,  1667.  The  name  undoubtedly  was  taken 
from  Mendham,  the  name  of  an  ancient  English  town, 
and  years  after  the  incorporation  the  name  Mendham 
was  applied  to  Mendon  in  military  reports  and  in 
various  records.  The  Indian  titles  seem  to  have  been 
seldom  used  later  than  1667. 

The  town  clerk  of  the  new  town,  Colonel  William 
Crowno,  in  the  preamble  to  his  records,  sets  forth  the 
title  of  the  inhabitants  as  based  on  the  Indian  deed  as 
well  as  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Honoured  Generalle 
Courte,"  and  says  the  court  had  "adorned  "  the  town 
"wth  severall  large  Priviledges."  It  was  indeed  a  goodly 
land.  Meadows,  springs,  brooks,  rivers  and  noble 
forests  abounded.  The  Blackstone  River,  entering  its 
northwest  corner,  crossed  to  its  southeastern  portion, 
now  in  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island.  The  West  River, 
the  Mumford,  with  many  smaller  tributaries  of  the 
Blackstone,  were  largely  or  wholly  within  its  limits, 
and  the  Charles  crossed  its  eastern  portion.  High 
hills  with  commanding  prospects — Wigwam,  Misquoe, 
Calebs,  Magormiscock,  Goat  Hill  and  others — with  the 
numerous  meadows,  upon  whose  grassy  products  the 
early  settlers  greatly  relied,  added  their  charms  to  the 
scene  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ago.  All 
was  peace  and  hope.  The  records  of  1667  and  years 
following  to  1675  are  filled  with  interesting  incidents 
of  the  settlers'  pioneer  life,  so  soon  to  be  broken  up 
by  the  Indian's  torcli  and  tomahawk. 

The  minister.  Rev.  JohnRayner,  had  been  secured, 
the  meeting-house  and  parsonage  built,  land  set  off  for 
the  use  of  the  ministry  and  for  school  purposes,  roads 
had  been  laid  out,  some  of  them  ten  rods  wide,  pro- 
visions made  for  exterminating  wolves,  for  establish- 
ing the  town's  boundaries,  for  compelling  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  performance  by  each  man 
of  his  share  of  the  public  works,  for  punishing  the 
refractory,  for  procuring  more  meadow  land  with 
which,  in  their  view,  they  were  as  yet  but  "  meanly 
provided,"  and  everything  needful  for  securing  Chris- 
tian homes  in  an  orderly.  God-fearing  community. 
In  1672  the  fifteen  familiesof  five  years  before  had  be- 
come thirty-four,  and  in  the  list  of  proprietors  receiv- 
ing swamp  lands  at  that  date  are  found  the  names 
llayward,  Holbrook,  Read,  Bartlett,  Tiler,  Gurney, 
Jueli  (.Jewell),  Sprague  and  Peck.  A  few  others  came 
before  1675,  but  several  best-known  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  town  not  much,  if  any,  earlier  than  1680, 
among  them,  Josiah  Chapin  and  the  brothers  Robert 
and  Matthew  Taft. 

July  14,  1675,  King  Philip's  War  commenced  with 
an  attack  on  this  peaceful  settlement,  in  which  four 


or  five  persons  were  slain.  Later  the  Indians  killed 
Matthias  Puffer's  wife  and  child,  possibly  others.  Hos- 
tilities had  been  dreaded  by  the  colonial  authorities 
for  some  days  preceding  and  scouting-parties  ordered 
out.  Mendon  was  located  in  the  midst  of  the  country 
of  the  Nipmuck  Indians,  and  from  the  beginning  had 
taken  special  precautions  to  secure  fri^dly  relations 
with  them. 

The  labors  of  the  apostle  Eliot  hadbeen  untiring,  and 
bands  of  praying  Indians  had  been  organized  at  AVac- 
antuck  (now  Uxbridge),  Hassanamisco  (Grafton)  and 
elsewhere.  One  indication  of  Eliot's  influence  is 
probably  seen  in  the  Indians'  signatures  to  the  Men- 
don deed  by  such  names  as  William,  John  and  Jacob, 
to  which  signatures,  indeed,  the  Eliots,  senior  and 
junior,  are  witnesses. 

In  166S  the  Nipmucks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mendon 
and  Marlborough  had  executed  a  formal  submission 
in  writing  to  the  government  of  the  colony,  in  which 
is  found  a  solemn  promise  to  obey  God  and  do  Chris- 
tian duty.  After  the  slaughter  in  July,  the  settlers 
exerted  themselves  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
Grafton  Indians,  with  their  weapons  and  supplies,  to 
Mendon.  The  effort  failed.  The  records  show  colo- 
nial .soldiers  attacking  the  Nipmucks  at  Grafton,  in 
November,  1675.  The  Indians  soon  after  abandoned 
Grafton,  or  Hassanamisco,  and,  doubtless  with  the 
Nipmucks  generally,  aided  King  Philip  and  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  against  the  English.  Immediately  after 
the  first  attack,  of  which  Cotton  Mather  is  quoted  as 
saying,  '"  Blood  was  never  shed  in  Massachusetts 
colony  in  a  way  of  hostility  before  this  day,"  many 
Mendon  settlers  fled.  By  November,  we  are  told  in 
military  reports,  those  remaining  had  been  "drawn 
into  two  houses."  A  fortified  garrison  had  been  es- 
tablished, from  which  raids  upon  the  Indians  were 
made.  The  Colonial  Council,  November  2,  1675, 
ordered  ''  that  the  people  of  Mendon  should  not  re- 
move from  the  place  without  leave,  and  that  those 
who  had  done  so  should  immediately  return  ;  "  but 
neither  the  presence  of  soldiers,  nor  the  promises, 
orders  nor  threats  of  colonial  authority,  proved  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  dread  of  the  Indians,  and,  prob- 
ably before  Christmas,  1675,  the  town  was  com- 
pletely abandoned.  During  that  winter  the  enemy 
burned  all  the  buildings.  The  town  records,  though 
all  preserved,  so  far  as  we  know,  make  no  mention  of 
the  war,  but  it  is  evident,  from  records  of  births,  that 
soon  after  King  Philip's  death,  in  August,  1676,  some 
of  the  fugitives  returned,  probably  not,  however,  till 
the  Nipmucks  had  at  Boston  again  submitted  formally 
to  the  English,  and  by  their  own  hands,  under  colo- 
nial authority,  executed  Mattoonas,  the  Nipmuck 
leader  of  the  July  attack.  We  know  that  at  least 
twenty  out  of  the  thirty-eight  escaping  families  had 
returned  to  Mendon  at  the  beginning  of  16S0. 
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CHAPTKR    LV. 

AIENDOX— (a>n//«K<'rf.) 

TERRITORIAL   AND   POLITICAL   CHANGES. 

Tht  TomU  Pooerlji  After  the  War— Claim!  of  Rhode  Wand  Terrilory—ne 
"  North  Purchfue" —Annexation  o/*^  The  f\irmj  " — Totcnt  Ctaimimj 
to  be  '•  Children  o/Mendon  " — Mendon  to-day. 

For  several  years  after  IfiSO,  Mendon  was  con- 
sidered as  a  frontier  town,  and  it8  poverty,  even  in 
comparison  witli  other  Massachusetts  towns  of  the 
time,  was  notorious.  The  proprietors  of  nearly  half 
its  lands  never  returned  after  the  war,  and  delayed  or 
refused  payment  of  taxes  levied  on  their  property. 
Repeated  petitions  were  sent  to  the  General  Court 
asking  for  compulsory  action  against  these  absent 
owners,  and  for  relief  from  colony  taxes.  Most  of  the 
petitions  were  granted.  In  spite  of  this  poverty, 
within  ten  years  from  the  close  of  the  war  about  fifty 
families  had  settled  in  Mendon,  and  began  to  feel 
crowded  and  seek  additional  territory.  The  southern 
boundary  was  not  well  defined,  and  was  later  a  subject 
of  much  controversy,  which  continued  till  1725.  The 
second  map,  made  by  Sergeant  Ellis  in  1683,  and 
numerous  records,  show  that  Mendon  claimed  much 
of  what  was  finally  yielded  to  Rhode  Island,  including 
the  "  Falls,"  now  in  Woonsocket,  and  what  is  known 
as  'The  liranch."  In  1(;!>2  about  three  square  miles 
lying  on  the  northern  boundary,  now  in  Milford,  and 
still  known  as  the  "North  Purchase,"  were  bought 
from  the  Indians.  In  168.1  Edward  Rawson,  secretary 
of  the  colony,  had  become  owner  of  about  two  thou- 
sand acres,  now  wholly  or  partly  in  Bellingham.  He 
held  title  by  deed  from  the  Indians  as  well  as  a  grant 
from  the  colony.  Till  1710  he  escai)ed  taxation  by 
town  or  county,  paying  tribute  to  the  colonial  treasury 
only,  but  in  that  year  the  Farm,  aa  the  tract  was  then 
called,  was  annexed  to  Mendon. 

In  1719  thirteen  families  occupying  this  farm,  or 
"  The  Farms,"  four  dwelling  on  other  land  in  Mendon, 
and  twenty-three  families  of  Dedham,  asked  the 
General  Court  for  incorporation  as  a  town.  Their 
petition  was  granted,  November  27,  1719,  against  the 
protest  of  Mendon,  however,  and  Bellingham  became 
a  town. 

As  early  as  1720  the  settlers  in  Waentuck,  or 
Wacantuck  (now  Uxbridge),  agitated  the  question  of 
separation.  Their  efforts  were  renewed  in  1722,  voted 
on  and  rejected  in  1726,  but  Uxbridge  was  neverthe- 
less incorporated  in  1727,  taking  about  four  miles  in 
width  from  the  western  portion  of  Mendon. 

Upton,  at  its  incorporation  in  February,  173.5,  took 
a  small  part  of  the  remaining  territory  and  the  same 
year  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  Milford  and 
Hopedale  sought  separate  town  existence.  All  these 
attempts  were  resisted  by  dwellers  in  the  original  set- 
tlement, and  in  the  last  case  successfully  for  about 
forty-five  years,  or  till  April  11,  1780,  when  Milford'* 


existence  as  a  town,  by  full  agreement  of  all  parties 
interessted,  began.  She  had  formeil  a  separate  parish 
precinct  in  Mendon,  known  as  the  Easterly  or  Mill 
River  Precinct  for  thirty-nine  years. 

Mendon  also  stoutly  opposed  her  separation  from 
Suffolk  and  assignment  to  Worcester  County,  which 
took  place  February  18,  17.'i0.  .\3  late  as  1734  she 
voted  a  petition  to  the  court  to  be  joined  with  Ded- 
ham in  a  new  county,  then  in  1798  in  favor  of  divid- 
ing Worcester  County.  It  may  be  here  noted  that 
Mendon,  during  the  first  four  years  of  town  existence, 
was  a  part  of  Middlesex  County.  In  1071  she  wag 
decreed,  evidently  in  harmony  with  her  own  wishes, 
"to  be  and  belong  to  ye  county  of  Suffolk." 

After  the  incorporation  of  Milford  no  serious  at- 
tempt to  secure  a  further  division  of  Mendon  ig 
known  to  have  been  made  till  1816,  when  ten  inhabit- 
ants of  the  South  Parish  (now  Blackstone)  petitioned 
the  town,  without  avail,  to  vote  that  that  precinct  be 
set  off  a.s  a  town.  It  had  continued  in  apparent  con- 
tent as  a  parish  in  Mendon  since  1760,  though  in 
1779  we  find  record  of  one  feeble  movement  for  divis- 
ion. In  1823,  and  during  the  four  succeeding  years, 
the  South  Parish  sought  for  separate  existence,  ap- 
pealing in  vain  to  the  town  and  to  the  Legislature. 
Again,  in  1843,  the  vexed  question  arose  and  was  dis- 
cussed at  brief  intervals  with  great  bitterness  till  the 
division  was  effected  and  Blackstone  incorporated 
March  25,  1845.  The  petitioners  therefor  numbered 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  the  remonstrants 
three  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  they  were  divided 
on  other  than  local  or  usual  lines.  In  fact,  gtrange 
to  say,  it  appears  that  very  probably  a  large  majority 
living  in  what  is  now  Mendon  desired  division,  while 
divisioni.sts  were  so  unpopular  in  Blackstone  as  to  be 
excluded  from  town  office  at  the  first  town  election. 
Closing  the  story  of  the  construction  of  towns  from 
Mendon's  territory,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
town  of  Northbridge  was  taken  from  Uxbridge  in 
1772,  and  Hopedale  from  Milford  in  1886,  and  can 
both  claim  Mendon  as  their  mother  or,  perhaps,  with 
more  accuracy,  their  grandmother  town.  By  this 
course  of  disintegration,  not,  however,  likely  to  be 
extended  further,  forty  thousand  acres  and  more,  her 
original  holding,  with  its  substantial  additions  by 
annexation,  have  been  reduced  to  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres. 

Mill  Ri^er  alone  is  the  only  considerable  stream 
which  crosses  the  Mendon  of  to-day,  but  the  Charles, 
as  of  old,  forms  a  part  of  its  eastern  boundary  and  the 
lovely  "  Nipniuck  Great  Pond  '"  is  still  retained  with- 
in its  limits,  with  shores  now  somewhat  lamous  as  a 
summer  resort.  Pond  Hill  remains,  also  Wigwam 
Hill  in  the  south  and  Misquoe  in  the  north,  both  dis- 
tinguished for  magnificent  views.  Mendon  shares 
with  Blackstone  at  the  south  a  right  in  Daniels  or 
Southwick  Hill,  and  with  Hopedale  on  the  east  it 
claims  jurisdiction  over  Neck  Hill.  Muddy  Brook 
flows  between  the  elevation  last  named  and  the  beau- 
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tiful  summit  on  which  is  the  principal  village  which 
stands,  deeply  shaded,  just  where  the  settlers  had 
their  house-lots  in  1663. 

The  above  glimpse  of  Mendon  as  it  now  is  must 
sufBce  till  its  manufacturing,  military,  educational 
and  ecclesiastical  history  have  been  outlined. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

UEi^VON—iCon/inued. ) 

MANUFACTURES. 

r*«  rSr*  OritlllliU  and  Satc-Mill—The  SucceMire  Occujianfe  of  the  Old 
Grut-MUl  Bile—Conlraeli  with  iWleri  and  Blaclismiths—Torrey  and 
Warfittd  Sauj'MilU — Factories,  Miscetlaneotu  and  Modem. 

In  Mendon's  colonial  life  early  efforts  were  made 
to  utilize  its  water-power.  In  the  beginning  of 
1664  the  committee  conditionally  granted  to  Benja- 
min Aibee  twenty  acres  on  the  town  site  and  fifty 
acres  near  the  proposed  mill,  to  encourage  him  to 
establish  a  "corne  mill"  on  Mill  River,  near 
Hopedale's  present  town  line.  It  was  probably  built 
in  1672,  and  till  then  the  settlers  ground  their  grain 
at  Wrenthara  or  Medfield,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant. 

Ten  years  later  Josiah  Chapin  had  eighty  acres 
granted  him  near  the  village  and  east  of  Muddy 
Brook,  for  his  encouragement  to  build  on  that 
treacherous  stream  the  first  saw-mill.  April  24, 1668, 
the  town  voted  to  build  its  fir.-t  meeting-house 
"  neere  to  Joseph  White'.-*  saw-pit,  in  his  house-lott." 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  for  the  first 
ten  years,  and  till  Chapin's  mill  was  started,  all 
boards  were  manufactured  in  the  primitive  manner  of 
pit-sawing. 

In  1684  Matthias  Puffer's  corn-mill  was  built  on 
the  site  of  Albee's,  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  Three 
years  later  his  son  James  occupied  it ;  and  we  can 
trace  an  occupation  of  this  place  for  the  same  pur- 
pose for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  town 
appears  to  have  exercised  control  over  it  through 
conditions  under  which  both  Albee  and  Puffer  and 
their  8ucces<ors  held  their  rights.  It  is  not  impor- 
tant to  name  all  the  millers,  but  David  How,  1724, 
Lieut.  Wm.  Sheffield,  17.3.5-70,  after  him  Jeremiah 
Kelley,  1779,  then  one  Ellis  and  finally  Nathan  and 
Alvin  Allen,  occupied  the  place. 

In  1727  there  was  a  fulling-mill  near  the  grist- 
mill, which  was  used  many  years- 

The  latter  mill  became  a  ruin  about  1847,  and  the 
town  claimed  a  forfeiture  in  consequence,  under  the 
contract  of  1662.  There  was  a  vote  to  investigate, 
but  the  claims  were  never  pressed  in  court. 

James  Bick's  contract,  made  in  1686,  somewhat  re- 
sembled Albee's.    He  was  "  to  doe  the  town's  smith- 


ery  work  for  the  next  ten  years  upon  reasonable 
conditions,  unless  death  or  disablement  hinder," 
otherwise  the  land  granted  was  to  revert  or  fifteen 
pounds  to  be  paid.  Long  wrangling  between  Bick 
and  the  town  followed ;  he  would  neither  do  the 
work,  vacate  the  premises,  nor  pay  the  forfeiture;  but 
finally,  in  1695,  he  left  the  town,  and  some  years 
after,  1713,  it  seems  the  eminent  Quaker,  Moses  Al- 
drich,  was  the  town  blacksmith. 

In  1691  Josiah  and  Angel  Torrey  were  authorized 
to  build  a  saw-mill  dam  upon  the  town's  land,  be- 
tween School  Meadow  and  Rock  Meadow,  and  were 
granted  necessary  land  therefor,  so  long  as  they 
maintained  the  mill.  A  mill  on  this  spot,  which  is 
not  far  from  P.  W.  Taft's  residence,  and  two  miles  west 
from  the  village,  was  used  till  within  a  very  few 
years. 

In  1711  Samuel  Warfield  was  granted  land  near 
the  old  saw-mill  on  "Fall  Brook,"  an  uncertain  loca- 
tion, but  probably  on  Mill  River,  in  Hopedale,  near 
Spindleville  Shop. 

There  were  ''  Iron-works"  (probably  a  smelting  fur- 
nace) and  a  saw-mill  at  or  near  "The  Falls"  (Woon- 
socket)  in  1698,  and  iron-ore  had  been  found  at  or 
near  East  Blackstone. 

A  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill  had  been  started,  in 
1712,  on  the  Charles  River,  and  one  in  Uxbridge,  on 
the  Mumford,  many  years  prior  to  the  incorporation 
in  1727. 

Samuel  Thompson's  grist-mill,  on  the  Blackstone, 
where  Millville  village  now  is,  was  begun  about  the 
same  time ;  as  also  iron-works  and  perhaps  mills  at 
Whitinsville. 

Before  1800,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town, 
there  were  two  or  more  establishments  for  making 
potash,  several  small  distilleries  and  some  brick-kilns. 
One  of  the  last-named,  near  Albeeville,  was  used 
within  forty  or  fifty  years.  All  the  others  were  aban- 
doned many  years  before. 

Manufacturing,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood 
and  applied,  never  long  flourished  here  and  is  now 
almost  extinct.  From  184.5  to  1878  there  were  im- 
portant boot-factories  in  operation.  One  Leland,  W. 
H.  Comstock  and  Dennis  Eames  each  had  a  factory 
before  1850.  Enos  T.  Albee  and  Edward  Davenport 
were  not  much  behind  these.  After  them  came  J.  R. 
Wheelock  &  Co.,  who  for  a  year  or  two  produced  in 
their  large  shop,  then  new,  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred cases  of  boots  weekly. 

Albee  maintained  his  business,  averaging  about 
sixty  cases  a  week,  for  twenty  years  or  over,  ending  in 
1870.  N.  R.  &  J.  A.  George  began  boot  manufactu- 
ring in  the  Wheelock  shop  in  1863,  but  the  partner- 
ship was  brief.  J.  A.  George  continued  the  business 
till  1879.  Charles  H.  Albee  has  within  a  few  years 
been  engaged  in  making  boots  and  shoes  in  the  build- 
ing occupied  by  his  father,  which  is  in  Albeeville, 
about  two  miles  southwesterly  from  the  Centre  Vil- 
lage, where   all   the  other   boot-makers  named  had 
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their  factories.  Those  factories  have  one  by  one  been 
removed  or  converted  to  other  use.",  and  no  boots  nor 
shoes  have  been  made  in  Mendon  for  several  years. 
The  largest  factory  built  by  the  Wheelocks  was  torn 
down  the  present  year  (1SS8). 

Oeorge  R.  Whiting  in  1873  bought  the  ancient 
Albee  "privilege,"  erected  a  new  dam  and  a  mill  near 
the  one  first  built  in  1682,  remains  of  which  still  ex- 
ist, and  with  some  interruptions  has  ever  since  util- 
ized the  property  for  shoddy-making.  Hia  buildings, 
burnt  in  1887,  have  been  replaced  by  improved  ones 
made  of  brick. 

W.  II.  Swan  has  made  shoddy  on  Muddy  Brook  for 
about  twenty  years.  He  has  a  steam-engine  as  well 
as  water-power,  and  formerly  sawed  lumber  and  made 
l)0xes— and  for  a  time  boats. 

Samuel  G.  Wilcox  made  boot  and  shoe-boxes  at  the 
junction  of  Muddy  Brook  and  Mill  River,  using 
water-power  from  both,  for  over  forty  years,  and  since 
his  death,  in  18S2,  his  son.  Hamilton  C.  Wilcox,  has 
carried  on  the  business  at  the  old  stand. 

Samuel  W.  Wilcox,  another  son  of  S.  G.  Wilcox, 
has  a  steam-mill  near  the  last-named,  where  for  ten 
years  he  has  made  cigar-boxes. 

All  these  manufacturing  establishments  now  in 
operation  are  near  each  other  in  the  southeasterly 
part  of  the  town,  and  their  production  is  small. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

MENDON— (a)«//««^(/.) 

MILIT.\RY   HISTORY. 

MfHdon  in  Ihf  French  and  Imlian  War — The  Revolution — Shayt'  liebeUion — 
liar  o/  ISM— The  llebelliOH. 

In  the  French  War,  175.")-6.3,  Mendon  furnished 
her  full  quota  of  soldiers.  There  were  forty-one  in 
one  company,  serving  in  1709  in  the  expedition  to 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  many  more  served 
during  the  war,  but  the  town  records  do  not  reveal 
much  concerning  the  popular  feeling  nor  town  action 
on  'military  matters.  The  lists  of  soldiers  contain 
many  names  familiarly  known  all  through  the  town's 
history.  We  only  know  the  people  did  their  part 
well  and  loyally,  scant  though  the  record  may  be. 

There  is  much  more  known  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  The  first  niiitterings  of  discontent  with  British 
rule  found  an  echo  in  Mendon.  Its  inhabitants  ap- 
proved the  action  of  those  who  were  willing  to  pay 
the  damage  done  by  the  mob  to  Governor  Hutchin- 
son's property  in  1765,  but  were  eager  to  pardon  the 
rioters,  although  later,  in  general  terms,  they  de- 
nounced such  riots.  They  voted,  in  1767,  to  concur 
with  the  men  of  Boston  in  their  famous  agreement 
not  to  sell  or  use  any  article,  tea  in   particular,  on 


which  Parliament  should  lay  a  tax  ;  indeed,  their 
records  are  crowded  with  patriotic  utterances  ;  nine- 
teen resolutions  denouncing  British  wrongs  to  the 
Provinces,  and  declaring  in  sounding  terms  their 
"  Rights  and  Liberties,"  "  The  gift  of  God  Almighty," 
were  discussed  and  passed  March  1.  177.3.  About  a 
year  later  three  more  stirring  resolutions  were  [lassed, 
suspending  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and  refus- 
ing to  buy  or  use  her  goods  while  Boston  is  blockaded, 
and  until  a  "  Restoration  of  our  charter-rights  be 
obtained,"  and  denouncing  as  "  inimical  to  their 
country  "  all  persons  acting  otherwise.  A  Committee 
of  Correspondence  was  chosen  to  confer  with  similar 
committees  in  other  towns,  and  the  selectmen  were 
authorized,  in  their  discretion,  to  add  to  the  town's 
stock  of  arms  and  ammunition.  September  28,  1774, 
Joseph  Dorr,  Esq.,  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Congre^'s.to  be  held  in  Concord,  October  11th. 

Dr.  William  Jennison  gave  the  town  a  six-pounder 
field-piece  about  the  same  time,  and  two  more,  with 
other  arms,  were  purchased  by  the  town.  One-third 
of  the  soldiers  on  the  military  list  were  enlisted  as 
minute-men,  and  made  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

In  common  with  other  towns,  Mendon  contributed 
in  aid  of  blockaded  Boston  and  Charlestown,  and 
promptly  sent  delegates  to  every  convention  called  to 
organize  colonial  strength,  or  declare  or  guide  colonial 
sentiment. 

In  1775  the  town  was  ready  with  arms  and  men. 
Promptly  following  the  battle  of  Lexington,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  men  in  four  companies  were 
in  arms,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  appear  to 
have  enlisted  for  the  three  months  ending  August, 
1775.  Mendon,  with  Concord  and  other  towns,  had 
been  designated  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  army  sup- 
plies. 

Till  the  spring  of  1776  every  town-meeting  since 
1G67  had  been  loyally  called  in  His  Majesty's  name  ; 
but  now  Mendon's  liberty-loving  people  openly  dis- 
carded his  authority,  and  met  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  and  People  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay," 
and  thereupon  voted '■  that  the  town  advise  and  in- 
struct their  Representatives  to  acquaint  the  General 
Assembly,  that  if  the  Honorable  the  Continental 
Congress  shall  think  it  for  the  benefit  and  safety  of 
the  United  .Vmerican  Colonies  to  Declare  them  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain,  said  Town  will  approve  the 
measure  and  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  support 
them  therein."  The  immortal  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence passed  soon  after  and  appears  in  full  with 
the  town's  approval  upon  its  records.  Through  all 
the  years  of  the  great  contest,  all  testimony  goes  to 
show  that  no  community  surpassed  this  in  devotion  to 
liberty,  inftuence  in  the  colony  or  in  patriotic  service. 
Men  of  Mendon  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  marched  to 
Canada  with  Arnold  and  were  at  Long  Island,  Valley 
Forge,  Bennington,  Saratoga  and  Yorktown. 

Edward  Rawson,  a  descendant  of  Secretary  Raw- 
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S5n,  Judge  Joseph  Dorr,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  minister, 
Thomas  Wiswell,  Lieutenant  Benoni  Benson  and  se- 
veral others  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  colonial  authorities  in  a  high  degree.  Judge  Dorr 
was  especially  prominent,  and  from  his  pen  came 
many  of  the  patriotic  utterances  on  the  records. 

We  note  some  miscellaneous  matters  apparently 
worth  recording  as  illuminating  somewhat  the  history 
of  the  period.  A  few  years  before  the  Revolution 
the  town  had  been  compelled  to  receive  several  of  the 
French  neutrals  cruelly  driven  from  Nova  Scotia  in 
1755  by  English  authority  represented  by  General 
John  Winslow,  descendaut  of  the  Pilgrim  Governor. 
The  same  British  power  in  1775  turned  its  cruelty 
against  Charlestown,  and  by  order  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  Mendon  was  "  to  take  thirty  of  the  people 
of  Charlestown,"  made  homeless  by  the  burning  of 
their  town.  Eleven  years  before,  five  of  the  banished 
Acadian  French  were  still  living  in  Mendon.  If  they 
saw  the  thirty  homeless  Charlestown  people  entering 
Mendon,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  did 
not,  they  must  have  thought  it  savored  of  retribution. 
In  1776  seven  officers  of  the  Heventy-first  British 
Regiment  Highlanders,  supposed  taken  prisoners  at 
sea,  were  quartered  in  Mendon.  They  forwarded 
many  complaints  to  the  Colonial  Council  of  abusive 
treatment  from  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  language 
reflecting  on  the  prowess  of  Briti-sh  soldiers  generally 
and  that  of  the  prisoners  in  particular.  There  was 
also  complaint  of  tyrannical  treatment  in  many  re- 
spects, and  the  citizens  complained  on  their  part  of 
being  obliged  to  keep  the  officers'  servants,  and  ex- 
pressed suspicions  of  the  prisoners  conspiring  with 
Tories.  Captain  Colon  McKenzie  was  the  chief  offi- 
cer. How  long  they  remained  is  not  known — perhaps 
till  exchanged. 

A  bitter  quarrel  arose  between  Uxbridge  and  Men- 
don members  of  the  Third  Massachusetts  Regiment 
concerning  the  election  of  field  officers.  It  could 
only  be  settled  by  a  committee  from  the  Colonial 
Council  and  an  order  on  their  report  for  a  new  elec- 
tion and  an  assignment  of  the  Uxbridge  soldiers, 
who  were  from  the  first  in  a  minority,  to  another 
regiment.     This  was  in  1776. 

A  census,  taken  January  1, 1777,  gives  Mendon  five 
hundred  and  seventy-two  male  inhabitants,  sixteen 
years  old  and  upwards.  She  had  seventy-five  sol- 
diers in  the  field  in  March,  1778.  During  the  year 
1776  twenty-eight  had  enlisted  for  three  years.  In 
1779  there  is  a  list  of  thirty-three  nine-months'  men 
in  the  Rhode  Island  service,  but  neither  State  nor 
town  records  enable  us  to  make  complete  military 
lists  or  give  the  town  exact  credit  for  its  labors  and 
losses  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Tradition  has  brought 
down  the  namesof  but  one  or  two  Tories  in  the  whole 
town.  Some  were  suspected  of  disloyalty,  and  peti- 
tions for  stringent  laws  against  them  went  from  Men- 
don, whose  Committee  of  Safety  never  relaxed  in 
vigilance,  if  we  may  trust  the  records. 


Those  records  also  show  with  what  wise  adjust- 
ments of  business  the  evils  of  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency were  met,  and  the  careful  attention  given  to 
their  regular  municipal  affairs.  Throwing  aside  the 
old-time  local  strifes,  Mendon  voted  at  last  that  the 
East  Precinct,  Milford,  might  become  a  town.  The 
new  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  laboriously 
and  fully  discussed,  article  by  article,  the  voters 
amending,  rejecting  or  adopting,  as  if  on  them  alone 
depended  the  making  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and,  finally,  as  the  clouds  of  war 
rolled  awav,  they  set  themselves  resolutely  at  work  to 
do  their  part  as  an  important  town  in  the  new  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

No  proof  is  found  of  any  Mendon  citizens  taking 
part  with  Shays  in  his  rebellion,  in  1786,  though  pe- 
titions with  lists  of  grievances  uncounted  went  to 
the  General  Court.  Among  the  complaints  were 
named  the  sitting  of  the  General  Court  in  Boston, 
the  want  of  a  circulating  medium,  the  exorbitance 
of  the  lawyers'  "  fee-table,"  the  doings  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  "  too  many  office-holders,  and 
their  salaries  too  large,"  etc. 

But  the  town,  nevertheless,  furnished  its  quota  of 
men,  sixty  in  all,  to  march  against  Shays,  and  seems 
to  have  had  no  thought  of  resisting  the  government, 
imperfect  as  it  was,  which  had  cost  so  much. 

In  1797  fears  of  a  war  with  France  arose.  While 
Milford  was  plainly  of  a  martial  spirit,  Mendon 
appears  memorializing  Congress  against  arming  ships, 
and  expressing  its  dread  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  the  town's  zeal  in  the  War 
of  1812,  unless  it  be  that  it  voted  seven  dollars  per 
month  extra  pay  to  such  of  its  militia  as  should  be 
called  into  actual  service.  Six  officers  and  twenty-six 
enlisted  men  of  Mendon  were  paid  by  the  United 
States  in  1814  for  service  in  the  army.  According  to 
"Ballou's  History,"  Milford  was  earnestly  in  favor  of 
the  war,  and  furnished  many  men. 

Nothing  has  been  found  showing  any  popular  in- 
terest in  the  Mexican  War,  or  any  men  from  Mendon 
serving  therein. 

When  the  great  Rebellion  broke  out  this  town  took 
its  stand  promptly,  and,  with  a  spirit  which  never 
faltered,  sent  men  and  expended  money  most  freely 
to  crush  out  traitors.  In  1861,  after  a  preamble  de- 
claring loyalty,  and  their  duty  and  purpose  to  sustain 
the  government,  the  voters  unanimously  passed  reso- 
lutions appropriating  five  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of 
the  families  of  volunteers.  In  1862,  while  adopting 
patriotic  resolutions,  they  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  each  soldier  volun- 
teering, and  later  they  increased  it  to  two  hundred 
dollars.  This  action  was  in  harmony  with  their 
course  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  when  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated,  the  town  records  show  the 
horror  of  the  citizens.  The  votes  and  resolutions 
passed  in  relation  to  the  Rebellion  were  generally 
passed  unanimously.     Aside  from  town   action,  the 
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peo[)le  called  meeting  after  meeting  to  encourage 
enlistments,  volunteers  were  honored,  their  families 
nided,  and,  if  a  word  in  defence  of  the  rebels  was 
ventured,  the  overwhelming  popular  sentiment  in 
opposition  prevented  its  repetition.  In  Mendon,  from 
18(JI  to  1S8S,  traitors  and  copperheads  have  always 
been  odious,  as  Tories  were  to  the  fathers. 

The  town's  ordinary  appropriations  were  little  over 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  it  paid  in  bounties 
over  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  of  which  the  town  fur- 
nished all  but  about  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 
which  was  raised  by  subscription.  The  State's  records 
show  one  hundred  and  tifty-six  residents  of  Mendon 
who  served  in  the  army  or  navy  from  1801  to  1805, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  are  credited  on  her 
(juotas,  being  sixteen  over  all  calls  to  which  she  was 
required  to  respond.  Nineteen  were  killed  or  died  in 
service,  namely, — Franklin  B.  Wilcox,  Charles  H. 
Wheelock,  Julia  F.  Pickerintr,  Alanson  E.  Hathrick, 
Samuel  Hall,  John  B.  Kockwood,  Martin  S.  Howe, 
Georjie  W.  Wilcox,  David  S.  Thurber,  Lawrence  B.  | 
Doggett,  William  Cosgrove,  Albert  Cook,  Patrick  i 
Wallace,  Robert  Wallace,  Samuel  Everton,  Franklin  I 
Freeman,  Anthou  C.  Taft,  Benjamin  H.  Smith  and 
James  Burns. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 
UZ^DO'S—{Con/inued.) 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

itiniitm  and  Uttrltng-Ittmu:  1663  (o  1818— TA<  Change  lo  Unilnriaititm— 
Tilt  MKliiig-IIoMUo/lSiO— Pastors  lol8S»—nt  Norlh  Congregational 
CImrch  and  Ptutort—TTu  ilelhoditU  in  ilmion—The  Qiiaktr: 

Like  every  New  England  settlement  of  its  time, 
Mendon  was  founded  on  the  idea  that  religious  wor- 
ship and  religious  life  shcmld  be  established  and 
maintained  at  every  sacrifice.  Grants  of  privileges 
to  establish  a  plantation  or  incorporate  a  town  or 
precinct  were  made  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
inhabitants  settle  and  support  "a  learned  Orthodox 
Minister  of  good  conversation,"  which,  indeed,  in 
every  case  they  promptly  did. 

Rev.  John  Rayner  was  accepted  as  a  settler  by  the 
committee  on  the  Mendon  plantation  May  22,  1602, 
and  in  1667  is  recorded  as  having  an  allotment  of 
meadow  land.  In  1669,  in  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court,  he  is  named  in  terms  showing  plainly  that  he 
was  the  minister  then  preaching  in  Mendon. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Eliot,  son  of  the  apostle  Eliot,  re- 
ceived a  call  in  1068  to  settle  there,  but  it  was  not 
accepted.  Late  in  1609  the  church  appeai-s  to  have 
been  fully  organized  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson 
made  the  first  settled  minister  of  the  place. 

At  the  beginning  land  had  been  set  ajiart  for  the 
ministry  and  ,for  schools,  and  when  divisions  of  the 
common   lands  were  made,  the  same  allotment  was  ' 


made  to  them  as  to  individual  proprietors.  Before 
Mr.  Emerson  came,  the  minister's  house  waa  ad- 
vanced towards  completion.  It  evidently,  ns  well  a^ 
the  early  meeting-houses,  was  built  by  the  combined 
labor  and  gifts  of  the  settlers.  The  town  v<jted  to 
build,  and  the  selectmen  employed  a  master  workman 
who  supervised  the  labor."  of  the  workers.  Several 
records  concerning  the  obstinate  and  sometimes  in- 
sulting refusal  of  one  Job  Tiler  to  work  on  Mr. 
Emerson's  house  at  the  •■•ummons  of  the  selectmen, 
their  threats  to  report  him  to  the  Colonial  magis- 
trates, and  his  final  surrender  and  giving  satisfaction 
"for  that  otfence"  with  others,  make  up  a  curious 
comment  on  the  management  of  an  early  New  Eng- 
land town. 

Mr.  Emerson  fled  with  his  people  from  the  Indians  in 
1675,  and  died  in  Concord  June,  1680.  He  was  the  an- 
cestor of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  His  house  and  the 
first  meeting-house  were  burned  with  the  rest.  It  is 
supposed  his  house  stood  on  the  Caleb  Hayward 
place.  The  first  meeting-house,  which  stood  near  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  Taft  Public  Library,  is 
de.-cribed  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  time  as  "  the 
breadth  22  foote  square,  12  foote  studd,  the  RutTe 
gathered  to  A  7  foote  square  w"  A  Turrett."  It  was 
built  under  the  direction  of  Deacon  Job  Hide  in 
1668. 

The  first  town-meeting  after  the  settlers'  return  was 
held  January  ,'<,  lOSO,  and  at  the  second,  held  ten 
days  later,  it  was  voted  to  build  for  the  minister  "  A 
house  26  foot  in  length  18  foot  In  bredth,  14  foot  be- 
tween jofnts  a  girt  house  and  a  gabell  end  In  the 
Roofe  and  a  Leantowe  att  one  end  of  the  house  the 
breadth  of  it." 

January  17,  1680,  Samuel  Hayward  had  agreed 
with  the  selectmen  to  "begine  and  manige  the  frame 
of  a  meeting-house,  26  feet  in  length  and  24  foot  in 
breadth,  a.  girt  house  14  foot  between  joynts." 

October  4,  1680,  "the  towne  Agreed,  and  it  pased 
by  a  clere  vote,  that  they  would  give  Mr.  Grindall 
Rawson  a  call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  for  this 
yere  In  order  to  his  further  settlement;  for  £20  in 
money,  his  bord  and  a  hors  to  be  kept  for  his  servis." 
After  three  years  of  preaching,  he  was  settled  April 
7,  1684,  at  £55  a  year,  with  house  and  forty-acre  lot. 

The  third  meeting-house,  thirty  feet  Sfpiare,  with 
sixteen-foot  posts,  wiis  built  1690,  "by  subscription," 
doubtless  under  town  control,  at  a  point  not  now 
known.  Four  years  later  the  old  one  was  sold. 
None  of  these  meeting-houses  had  pews,  seats  being 
assigned  by  a  committee,  of  whom  the  pa.stor  was 
one.  In  1709  the  town  voted  to  enlarge  the  meeting- 
house by  an  addition  of  ten  feet  at  each  end,  with 
changts  in  the  galleries,  new  floors  and  seats,  and  it 
appears  the  minister  and  a  few  others  had  pews 
therein  built  by  themselves.  In  1737  "Pew  Room" 
was  sold,  the  elderly  men  paying  most  for  church 
matters  to  have  first  choice. 

Mr.  Rawson  died  in   1715,  aged  fifty-seven,  after 
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preaching  in  Mendon  tliirty-five  years.  He  was 
twelfth  son  of  Secretary  Rawson.  His  body,  with 
that  of  his  widow,  who  died  in  1748,  lies  in  the  town's 
ancient  burial-place.  In  1744  the  town  made  pro- 
vision for  the  memorial  stone  at  his  grave.  He  was 
a  class-mate  and  friend  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  re- 
nowned in  the  Colony  for  his  learning.  He  knrw 
the  Indian  language  well,  and  preached  regularly  in 
dilTerent  parts  of  the  town  week-days  as  well  aa  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  Indians  and  whites  with  equal 
fidelity. 

Rev.  Joseph  Dorr  was  settled  in  1716  at  a  salary  of 
seventy  pounds  for  the  first  year,  and  seventy-five 
pounds  after ;  "  and  for  settlement  or  encouragement, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, — one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  money."  He  also  was  a  distinguished 
divine  ofgreat  discretion,  and  during  the  controversies 
with  the  East  Precinct,  which  long  agitated  the  town 
and  forced  him  to  self-defence  in  the  town-meetings,  he 
appears  to  have  behaved  with  great  wisdom,  and 
finally  to  have  won  general  approval.  His  wife  was 
Mr.  Rawson's  daughter.  His  son.  Judge  Joseph 
Dorr,  Jr.,  widely  esteemed  during  the  Revolution,  has 
been  already  mentioned.  His  pastorate  continued 
fifty-two  years,  till  his  death,  March  9, 1708,  and  his 
body  lies  near  that  of  Mr.  Rawson.  In  1730  the 
fourth  meeting-house  was  begun.  "Towards  the 
raising,"  thetown  voted  to  "provideabarrel  ofRhum." 
This  house  was  fifty  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  wide, 
twenty-four  feet  high,  and  remained  till  1846.  Con- 
troversies about  iis  location  lasted  for  years,  and  even 
after  its  erection.  The  opponents  to  the  location, 
finally  established  near  the  old  burying-ground,  even 
tried  to  cut  down  the  frame,  and  a  hundred  and  six- 
teen years  later  the  marks  of  their  axes  on  the  south- 
west corner-post  were  plainly  seen.  It  was  seven 
years  before  its  final  completion,  and  soon  after,  in 
1741,  the  East  Precinct,  doubtless  in  consequence  of 
differences  concerning  the  new  meeting-house,  was 
organized.  November  8,  1751,  the  four  pastors,  re- 
spectively settled  in  Milford,  Upton,  Uxbridge  and 
Mendon,  united  in  an  association  which  has  ever 
since  continued.  Mr.  Dorr  was  long  its  moderator, 
and  apparently  its  master-spirit.  It  gradually  en- 
larged its  field  of  work  and  membershi]),  and  is  now 
called  the  Mendon  Conference,  instead  of  the  Mendon 
Association,  as  at  first.  Toward  the  close  of  Mr. 
Dorr's  life.  Rev.  Benjamin  Balch  preached  in  Mendon 
for  a  few  months  on  account  of  Mr.  Dorr's  disability, 
but  before  the  end  of  1768  he  was  ordained  at  the 
South  Parish,  "Chestnut  Hill,"  where  a  new  meet- 
ing-house, still  standing,  was  erected  the  next  vear. 
He  was  followed  in  Mendon  by  Mr.  Pennimani  Mr. 
Messenger  and  perhaps  others. 

April  17,  1769,  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was  settled. 
He  proved  to  be  an  earnest,  out-spoken  man  and  a 
zealous  patriot  during  the  war,  but  difficulties  arose 
between  him  and  his  people,  and  he  was  dismissed  in 
1782.    Rev.  Caleb  Alexander  was  settled  from  1786  to 


1802.  He  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  writer 
and  teacher  in  Onondaga,  New  York.  Mr.  Alexander 
disciplined  the  Mendon  Church  much  more  than 
former  pastors,  and  had  many  contests  in  consequence. 
He  died  in  Onondaga  in  1828. 

In  1805  Rev.  Preserved  Smith  became  pastor  over 
the  Mendon  First  and  Third  (South)  Parishes,  and 
labored  till  1812.  He  had  formerly  preached  in  Rowe, 
Mass.,  and  returned  thither,  preaching  in  that  place 
thirty-five  years  in  all.  He  died  1834  in  Warwick, 
Mass.  In  his  youth  he  served  five  campaigns  in  the 
Continental  Army,  and  was  present  at  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render. As  a  minister  he  was  popular  and  influential, 
with  liberal  tendencies  in  his  religious  thought. 

Rev.  Simeon  Doggett  succeeded  him  in  1814,  and 
in  1818,  after  much  controversy,  led  a  majority  of  his 
people  to  adopt  Unitarian  views.  Mr.  Doggett  was 
dismissed  in  1837,  and  died  in  Raynham  in  1852,  aged 
eighty-seven.  He  was  much  esteemed  as  a  teacher, 
and  maintained  an  academy  in  Mendon  many  years. 
In  1820  the  First  Parish  Church,  still  used  as  a  house 
of  worship,  was  built  on  land  given  by  Seth  Hastings, 
Esq.  It  was  then  considered  one  of  the  finest  iu  the 
county. 

Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  the  venerable  pastor,  so  long  set- 
tled in  Hopedale,  was  the  minister  in  Mendon  from 
1831  to  1842.  Since  his  service,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Rev.  George  F.  Clark,  preacher  from  1871  to 
1883,  all  the  ministers  in  Mendon  have  officiated  for 
only  brief  periods,  which,  as  regards  the  First  Parish, 
are  as  follows:  Revs.  Linus  B.  Shaw,  1842  to  1844; 
George  M.  Rice,  1845  to  1847  ;  George  G.  Channing, 
1847  to  1849;  William  H.  Kinsley,  1850  to  1851; 
Robert  Hassall,  1852  to  1856;  Stillman  Barber,  1856 
to  1860;  William  T.  Phelan,  1863  to  1866;  Richard 
Coleman,  1866  to  1868  ;  David  P.  Lindsley,  1868  to 
1871 ;  George  F.  Clarke,  1871  to  1883  ;  Aaron  Porter, 
1883  to  1885;  James  Sallaway,  1885  to  1887;  Walter 
C.  Pierce,  1888. 

It  is  noticeable  that  since  Rev.  Joseph  Dorr's 
death,  in  176S,  out  of  the  very  long  list  of  his  suc- 
cessors, no  minister  of  the  parish  has  died  in  Mendon 
except  Rev.  William  H.  Kinsley,  who  died  in  1851. 

With  the  diminution  of  population  the  attendance 
on  religious  worship  has  steadily  diminished,  and  few 
now  congregate  where  so  many  generations  have  suc- 
cessively assembled  ;  but  the  pari:.h,  incorporated 
separate  from  the  town  in  1784  and  perfected  1792, 
still  exercises  its  corporate  powers  and  retains  its 
property. 

There  were  many  who  did  not  accept  the  Unitarian 
views  adopted  by  Mr.  Doggett's  followers,  and  in  1828 
they  organized  the  "  North  Congregational  Church," 
adopting  in  substance  the  creed  and  covenant  dis- 
carded or  modified  by  the  First  Church.  A  meeting- 
house was  built  in  1830  on  Main  Street,  and  Rev. 
John  M.  Perry  was  ordained  1831.  Rev.  Thomas 
Riggs  had  preached  prior  to  this.  Mr.  Perry  re- 
signed in  1835  to  become  a  missionary,  and  soon  after 
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he  and  his  wife  died  in  Ceylon  of  cholera.  Rev. 
Thomas  Edwards  was  ordained  1836  and  dismissed 
1840.  Uev.  Andrew  H.  Reed  preached  from  1841  to 
1848,  followed  for  abont  three  months  by  Rev. 
Dwiglit.  Rev.  Charles  Chamberlin  was  pastor  from 
1848  to  18.t1,  when  Methodist  pastors  were  employed 
till  1853,  followed  by  Rev.  Demis  for  a  brief  period, 
and  the  last  pastor,  Rev.  E.  Demond,  closed  his  labors 
October  31,  1858,  after  about  three  years  of  labor. 
The  liist  two  were  Congregationalists. 

The  records  of  this  church  and  society  are  very  few. 
It  w;is  always  feeble.  Their  meeting-house  was  sold 
in  18G.">  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society,  which  many 
of  the  North  Church  members  had  already  joined. 

The  weakness  of  the  North  Church  was  so  apparent 
in  1851,  that  the  hiring  of  a  Methodist  preacher  was 
generally  approved  by  the  society,  and  thereby  much 
support  was  gained.  In  1853  this  plan  was  abandoned 
and  the  Methodists  forced  to  leave.  They  accordingly 
held  their  first  meeting  June  2,  1853,  in  the  town 
hall,  organizing  as  a  society  June  9th.  Immediate 
efforts  were  made  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  meeting- 
house, and  land  had  been  bought  and  foundations 
laid  before  1855.  During  that  year  the  walls  were 
raised  teven  feet,  but  the  material  was  such  that  dur- 
ing the  winter  following,  it  was  greatly  injured  by  the 
weather. 

Financial  misfortunes  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  place  followed,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
population  and  confidence  severely  felt  by  this  society, 
which  had  but  from  thirty-five  to  forty  members  from 
the  first — and  in  1859  its  creditors  brought  a  suit, 
settled  only  by  a  sale  of  its  property. 

From  this  misfortune  recovery  was  slow,  and  it  was 
not  till  18(j5  that  they  were  able  to  buy  the  old  North 
meeting-house,  which  was  repaired,  remodeled  and 
dedicated  in  18Gt).  The  church  and  society  did  not 
continue  to  flourish,  though  preachers  were  regularly 
sent  for  many  years,  closing  in  1879.  The  pastors  in 
adjoining  towns  have,  however,  from  time  to  time  for 
a  few  weeks,  held  services  in  the  church,  but  not  since 
1886.  The  list  of  Methodist  preachers  is  as  follows. 
Rev.  C.  S.  McReading,  located  in  1851  ;  Rev.  G. 
L.  Hanaford,  1852;  Rev.  John  L.  Day,  1853;  Rev. 
Wm.  Pentecost,  18.54;  Rev.  G.  R.  Bent,  1856;  Rev. 
J.  Emory  Round,  1858 ;  Rev.  W.  A.  Clapp,  1860 ; 
Rev.  L.  ij.  Sweetser,  1861 ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Ayers,  1862 ; 
Rev.  Augustine  Caldwell,  1866 ;  Rev.  J.  Mosely 
Dwight,  1868;  Rev.  J.  \V.  Coolidge,  1869;  Rev.  John 
L.  Locke,  1871;  Rev.  Joseph  Williams,  1872;  Rev. 
Elisha  Brown,  1873;  Rev.  Phineas  C.  Sloper,  1876; 
Rev.  George  E.  Hill,  1879.  There  waa  no  pastor  for 
a  part  of  1862,  and  none  during  most  of  the  time 
between  April,  1874,  and  April,  1876. 

Each  of  the  religious  societies  organized  a  Sunday- 
school  in  connection  with  its  other  work,  and  some 
have  been  formed  in  different  school  districts.  That 
of  the  First  Parish  is  still  doing  its  work,  but  there 
has  been  no  other  in^own  for  several  years. 


The  Quakers  maintained  a  meeting  in  Mendon  vil- 
lage from  1729,  when  their  house  wim  built,  till  1841. 
It  is  indeed  likely  they  had  meetings  pome  years  prior 
to  1729.  The  East  Blackstone  Friends'  Meeting- 
House,  at  first  known  as  the  South  Mendon  Meeting- 
House,  was  built  in  1812.  If  Quakers  were  ever  per- 
secuted in  Mendon,  of  which  there  are  a  few  traditions 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  they  appfar  to  have  been 
generally  well  esteemed  and  their  scruples  duly  re- 
garded. In  1758  thirty-two  were  exempted  from 
military  duty,  in  which  list  we  find,  among  other  names 
well  known,  Aldrichs.  BufVums,  Farnums  and  South- 
wicks.  In  1742  the  town  voted  to  grant  the  Quakers, 
for  the  enlargement  of  their  meeting-house  yard,  a 
strip  of  land  two  rods  wide,  to  be  taken  from  the  ten- 
rod  road,  and  there  are  other  instances  on  record  show- 
ing similar  regard  for  them.  Moses  Aldrich,  1690-1761, 
was  one  of  their  noteworthy  preachers  laboring  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  wa-i  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
early  settlers  and  lived  and  died  in  Mendon.  The  old 
meeting-house  was  sold,  taken  down  and  removed 
in  1850. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 
MEN  DON— ( Co>i/i>i  ued. ) 

EDUC.\TIOX.\L   HISTORY   AND  CLOSING    REMARKS. 

^riy  Hecordt  and   Tradition   Oonctminij  School* — Soticet  o/  the  Earlieat 
Te*tcbert  and  $choot-HouM*—School-Dame»~Th«  lAiirici   StttUn—Tht 
-'    ]tigh-S<lioot—Some  Sotneoriky  Etfntt  in  3Ieiidon'$  Itectnt  }li»iory  and 
its  PrcKnt  Slaliu. 

The  early  records  in  regard  to  schools  are  scanty. 
The  first  is  as  follows  : 

16G7,  July  U<K  At  A  GeiieraU  Town  Me«tfnge  Grainted  then  to  Con. 
AVilliam  CrowDe  and  to  Ilia  ainigna  and  the  present  Blfniuter  there  shftrea 
of  meadow  in  that  w**  tsralled  the  Rucke  ^leaduw,  il  they  will  hould  out, 
and  wi>  is  beyond  Gooilroan  Moore's  Lutt  ;  And  the  Scoole  Blenjiuw  ia 
Reserved  and  eoe  ordered  pte  for  A  Scoole  when  y«  Place  is  able  to  Mayn- 
taine  one,  as  alcwe  that  pte  wt>  is  to  be  sott  out  for  the  Gleeb  Lott  is  to 
l)e  there,  bnl  tliat  pte  of  Meadow  weh  irt  for  the  scool  is  I.icfl  to  lie  agreed 
I  on  for  ye  quantity,  and  then  if  y*  Coll.  and  Minister's  sharvs  in  the  Rock 
'  Meadow  want  is  to  be  made  up  here  or  In  the  North  Meado  not  exceed- 
ing 10  .Vcors. 

In    1672   the   town   voted   that  a  twenty-acre   lot, 
I  "  with  all  the  privileges  that  other  lota  of  that  size 
j  have,"  be  laid  out  near  the  ministry   lot   for  the 
I  school.     In   1674  the  school-master's  home  lot   was 
I  "  laid  out  between  John  Aldrich's  house  lot  and  the 
ten-rod  highway  that  leads   to  the  mill.''     The  fatal 
Indian    attack  soon  followed,  and    no  record  of  im- 
portance of  the  year  1675  is  found  nor  any  at  all  after 
that  date  till  1G80.     Even  before  1675  there  may  have 
'■  been  public  school  instruction,  and  it  is  hard   to  be- 
lieve,  as  some   do,   there  was  none  in  Mendon  till 
I  1701. 

!      There  is,  however,  no  definite  record  till  the  follow- 
ing in  that  year,  which  shows  that  March  3,  1701,  the 
I  town  passed  a  vote  directing  the  selectmen,  with  Mr. 
'  Grindal    Rawson,  the  minister,  "to  treat  with  Dea- 
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con  Warfiekl,  upon  his  refusal,  with  some  other  per- 
son whom  they  shall  judge  suitable,  to  be  a  Schoole 
Master  to  teach  the  children  of  thetowne  to  read,  and 
for  this  or  any  other  person's  encouragement  in  said 
work  the  town  shall  pay  ten  pounds  in  good  current 
pay  at  money  price,  and  each  person  sending  children 
to  schoole  to  pay  one  penny  a  week."  Thereupon 
agreement  was  made  with  Deacon  Warfleld  and 
recorded.  He  was  "  to  keep  scool  half  a  yeare  and 
to  begin  on  Munday  ye  14th  of  April  next,  and  for 
his  pains  to  have  five  pounds  in  good  current  pay  at 
money  price,  and  one  penny  a  week  for  every  child 
that  corns  to  scoolle."  John  Warfield,  Sr.,  and 
John  Warfield,  Jr.,  are  both  named  in  list  of  1685, 
and  at  a  later  date'we  know  they  occupied  the  lot 
called  in  1774  the  "Schoolmaster's  home  lot."  The 
elder  Warfleld  died  April  12,  1692. 

Deacon  Warfield,  the  schoolmaster  of  1 7,01  and  the 
first  known  as  such  with  certainty,  held  the  position 
till  1709  at  least,  and,  perhaps,  till  1712.  January, 
1709,  the  town  voted  to  build  its  first  school-house 
tw-enty  feet  by  si.xteeu  and  seven  feet  between  joints. 
It  stood  near  Deacon  Warfield's  home  lot,  and  most 
likely  where  is  now  the  George  family  cemetery.  In 
March  of  that  year  Rev.  Grindal  Rawson  offered  to 
board  A  Latin  scoolle  master  for  four  years"  if  the 
town  "would  retain  him,"  upon  which  the  town 
voted  "that  the  towne  accept  of  sd  offer"  and 
"to  give  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  that  service." 
Whether  one  was  employed  or  not  is  not  known. 

November  12,  1712,  the  selectmen  met  in  order  to 
procure  a  "  Scoole  Master,  the  Towne  being  destitute 
of  one,"  and  met  again  December  13th,  when  Robert 
Husse,  from  Boston,  was  hired.  He  came  to  Mendon 
December  12th,  and  was  to  teach  till  May  1,  1713,  for 
which  "  he  shall  have,"  says  the  record,  "five  pound 
paid  him  for  his  service  and  his  Diet  the  s*"  time,  and 
to  begin"  (boarding?)  "at  John  Farnum's  and  ther 
continue  untill  the  28th  of  January." 

Martin  Pearse  was  hired  by  the  selectmen,  in  1714, 
to  keep  school  at  seventeen  pounds  for  one  year,  with 
"  board  and  Dyett." 

William  Boyce  followed  in  1717,  at  twenty-eight 
pounds  a  year.  He  continued  till  1728.  In  1721  his 
contract  contained  the  curious  provision  that  he  was 
to  keep  a  "  Reading  and  Wrighting  school  during  the 
year,  unless  the  Town  should  be  presented  tor  want 
of  a  Grammar  School,"  when  he  was  to  "  cease  keep- 
ing at  ye  Selectmen's  order."  '  A  year  later  and 
doubtless  thereafter,  the  town  apparently  not  having 
been  summoned  before  the  grand  jury,  he  continued 
teaching  at  four  places  alternately,  viz. :  "  At  the 
echool-house,  over  the  Mill  River,  at  ye  south  end  of 
the  town,  and  about  the  Great  River  " 


>  Tho  Pruvlno  AclB  of  1C1I2-9J  Bnod  towns  with  fifty  householdora 
twenty  pounds  for  fiiiluro  to  employ  u  ninster  to  teach  reading  imd 
writing.  Tlioso  having  one  hundred  hoiisclioldcn)  were  required  to 
employ  R  •'gi-aniniar-school  master,"  '*  watt-instructed  in  the  tongueu." 
In  1721  undoubtedly  the  selectmen  believed  there  were  in  Mendon  one 
hundred  householders. 


Mr.  Grindal  Rawson,  perhaps  the  first  resident  in 
Mendon  to  graduate  from  Harvard  College,  was  en- 
gaged for  six  months  after  October  24,  1728,  for  a 
salary  of  twenty-two  pounds  ten  shillings.  He  was 
the  eleventh  child  of  Rev.  Grindal  Rawson,  had  re- 
cently left  college  and  taught  in  1729  and  1730.  It  is 
probable  he  was  the  first  to  teach  more  than  reading 
and  writing.  He  was  afterwards  minister  at  East 
Haddam,  Conn.,  dying  there  in  1777.  His  cousin, 
Capt.  William  Rawson,  an  earlier  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, taught  the  Mendon  school  in  the  winter  of  1729 
-30,  at  the  rate  of  forty- five  pounds  per  year  salary. 

Samuel  Terry  taught  a  grammar  school  in  1733. 
May  15,  1732,  "School  Dames"  were  authorized  "to 
keep  school  in  the  Outskirts  of  the  Town,''  and  thirty 
pounds  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  the  first  of  the  long  list  of  women  who  have 
adorned  and  elevated  Mendon's  public  schools. 

John  Field  followed  Mr.  Terry,  teaching  from  1735 
to  1737  ;  salary,  forty- five  pounds  per  year.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Capt.  William  Rawson,  1735  to  1742,  at 
fifty  pounds ;  but  after  him  Josiah  Marshall  taught  at 
nineteen  pounds  a  year  in  bills  of  the  "  last  emission." 
The  fluctuations  of  the  colonial  currency,  or  bills  of 
credit,  make  the  rates  of  wages  misleading. 

By  vote  of  the  town,  no  schoolmaster  was  hired  in 
1743;  but  Mr.  Marshall  taught  again  in  1744,  and  it 
would  appear  continuously  till  the  spring  of  1747, 
when  the  town  voted  not  to  employ  him,  and  sold 
their  school-house  'for  fourteen  pounds,  "  old  tenor." 
In  the  autumn  they  voted  to  build  a  new  one,  the 
same  size  as  the  first,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Training 
Field.  This  house  stood  near  the  present  location  of 
A.  W.  Gaskill's  barn,  and  was  completed  in  1749. 

Mr.  Marshall  taught  but  four  months  in  1748,  and 
that  in  the  old  schoul-house. 

In  1749  there  was  also  a  vote  that  the  Grammar 
School  should  not  be  kept  in  the  new  school-house, 
and  the  next  year  there  was  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote  not  to  have  Mr.  Foster  for  their  teacher,  and  to 
have  Mr.  Dorr's  son,  Joseph,  and  Capt.  Eleazer 
Taft  s  son,  Moses,  "Keep  school  by  Spells,  as  they 
can  agree."  The  same  arrangement  in  substance 
continued  the  next  year,  but  with  an  added  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  having  Joseph  Dorr  when  possible. 
Both  these  teachers  were  Harvard  graduates. 

Between  1757  and  1760  the  town's  control  of  the 
schools  seems  relaxed,  and  signs  of  a  new  system  ap- 
pear. The  town  left  the  settlement  of  school  matters, 
heretofore  controlled  by  direct  vote,  to  the  selectmen, 
and  in  1760  we  discover  the  existence  of  eleven 
school  districts,  drawing,  and  doubtless  expending, 
the  money  they  raised  for  schools  under  town  au- 
thority. 

As  late  as  1751  there  were  but  two  school -houses, 
that  in  the  East  Precinct  (Milford)  having  been 
built  in  that  year.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  several 
districts  took  complete  control  of  their  schools  after 
1771,  perhaps  a  little  earlier.    Little  is  to  be  learned 
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of  their  progress  from  that  time  to  1790.  In  1789  a 
statute  made  it  the  duty  of  the  ministers  and  select- 
men to  visit  schools  and  advise  and  examine  the 
sc'lidlars.  Their  authority  was  not  well  defined,  and 
thouf^h  they  were  doubtless  interested  and  useful, 
their  position  was  one  of  honor  and  dignity  rather 
than  of  direct  responsibility.  From  forty  to  one 
hundred  pounds  were  annually  raised  for  schools, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  most  of  the  schools  were 
taught  in  i)rivate  dwelling-.  In  1789  the  town  voted  to 
sell  the  old  school-house  on  the  "  Training  Field,"  and 
in  1794  voted  to  raise  six  hundred  |)ounds  to  build  a 
school- house  in  each  district.  Later  this  was  re- 
duced to  a  grant  of  three  hundred  pounds,  for  build- 
ing and  repairing  school-houses.  This  was  in- 
creased by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  1795, 
and  that  in  turn  voted  down,  but  finally,  in  1797,  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  ])ounds  were  granted  for 
building  and  furnishing  school-houses,  committees 
meanwhile  having  been  chosen  to  supervise  the 
work,  all  of  which  shows  a  strong  probability  that 
before  1800  each  district  had  a  school-house.  In 
179(J  the  first  School  Committee  was  chosen,  but  it  is 
not  plain  that  the  town  did  this  every  year  after.  It 
was  probably  preferable  for  the  most  part  to  have 
the  ministers  act.  They  generally  had  students  fit- 
ting for  college  or  studying  theology  under  their 
tuition  from  1700  to  1830,  sometimes,  as  in  Mr.  Dog- 
gett's  ease,  maintaining  an  academy;  and  their  ap- 
proval of  students  and  teachers,  too,  was  much  de- 
sired. Indeed,  after  1789,  teachers  not  college  gradu- 
ates must  have  it  before  they  could  lawfully  teach. 

From  1800  to  1827  from  SGOO  to  $800  was  annually 
raised  for  schools,  and  from  $1200  to  $1800  from  1827 
to  1844.  The  income  af  proceeds  of  sales  of  school 
lands  made  prior  to  1727  had  been  applied  to  the 
support  of  schools  for  a  period  not  now  known,  but 
it  must  have  been  an  insignificant  sum.  After  1837 
the  income  of  $G927.(54,  received  from  the  United 
States  out  of  the  "surplus  revenue,"  was  also  thus 
applied  till  Blackstone  was  incorporated,  in  184o, 
when  only  $2118.19  was  left  for  Mendon,  and  in  1880 
this  was  used  to  reduce  the  town's  general  indebted- 
ness. 

The  statute  of  1826  introduced  the  eflectual  con- 
trol of  public  schools  by  the  School  Committee. 
They  were  first  paid  in  Mendon  in  1832,  when  $10.00 
was  voted  them,  "  providing  they  are  prompt  and 
regular  in  visiting  the  schools."  The  people  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  district  system,  and  jealously  re- 
served all  possible  control  of  the  schools  to  the  dis- 
trict or  prudential  conimittee-s  down  to  1869,  when 
the  system  was  abolished  by  law.  Any  fancied  as- 
sumption of  undue  control  on  the  part  of  the  town 
committee  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  election 
of  a  new  board  at  the  next  town-meeting. 

The  schools,  however,  progressed  steadily,  and  from 
the  timeof  GrindalRawson'sgraduation,  in  1728,  Men- 
don has  sent  out  students  who  have  won  scholarly  fame 
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from  New  Fngland  colleges.  Dr.  Jletcalf,  in  his  "An- 
nals," gives  us  the  names  often  such  graduates,  all  from 
Harvard  before  1800,  and  twenty-three  graduates  of 
colleges  or  professional  schools  between  1800  and  ISGO. 
After  an  apparent  lull  in  educational  interest,  a  new 
zeal  appeared  to  arise  in  the  winter  of  18(>7-68.  It 
manifested  itself  in  a  school,  gathered  by  consent  of 
the  school  authorities,  in  the  smallest  school-house 
and  one  of  the  most  remote  in  situation  in  town,  where 
some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  various  and  dis- 
tant schools  assembled,  and  where  they  enjoyed  in- 
struction in  .studies  more  advanced  than  usual  in  such 
schools.  In  view  of  the  progress  thus  made  and  the 
ambition  aroused,  the  town  voted  in  IXilS  "to  establish 
a  high  school  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants" 
to  be  kept  in  the  town  hall  during  the  fall  and  winter 
following. 

Mr.  Henry  Whittemore,  afterwards  a  successful 
teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools  in  other  towns, 
achieved  such  a  success  here  that  the  school  was  con- 
tinued and  has  been  ever  since,  though  sustained  by  a 
voluntary  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  town  and  often 
suflering  from  insufiicient  support  and  the  errors  of 
inexperienced  or  ignorant  instructors.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school,  imperfect  though  it  be,  has  been 
very  great  and  has  decidedly  elevated  educational 
standards  throughout  the  town.  It  may  be  worth  not- 
ing that  the  "Grammar  School  "  of  1729-69,  with  its 

i  instruction  in  mathematics  and  "  the  tongues,"  out- 
ranked the  common  and  "  Dame"  schools,  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  townspeople  generally,  and  ended  with 
or  about  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  district  system. 

I  As  that  disappeared  the  town  again  jLssumed  full  con- 

'  trol,and  in  its  High  School  restored  the  ancient  Gram- 
mar School  in  a  modernized  form.  The  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  High  School  was  celebrated  in  1878, 

;  when  the  public  testimony  of  its  former  members  was 
strongly  in  its  praise  as  a  power  for  good  in  their  lives; 

[  later  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect.  For  the  last  fif- 
teen years  a  majority  of  the  town's  teachers  have  been 

'  taken  from  its  High  School.  It  is  doubtful  if,  during 
the  ten  years  prior  to  its  establishment  ten  of  the 
Mendon  pupils  of  the  common  schools  sought  any 
education  in  schools  of  higher  grade,  while  in  twenty 
years  since  1868  more  than  forty  entered  such  higher 
schools  or  colleges  after  taking  the  opportunities  of- 
fered in  the  Mendon  High  school.  Of  these  at  least 
twenty  have  taken  or  will  soon  take  dii)lomas  from 
such  institutions.  Among  them  are  graduates  from 
Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic School,  the  Slate  Normal  Schools  and  schools 
of  law  and  medicine. 

Such  a  record  shows  the  town  has  not  fallen  back 
in  ambition  or  achievement  in  the  line  of  educating 
its  children. 

The  names  of  teachers  of  Mendon  High  School  and 
time  of  service  are :  Henry  Whittemore,  18«!8-70 ;  Dan- 
iel N.  Lane,  Jr.,  1870-74;  Benjamin  F.  Harmon, 
1872:  Ernest  L.  Scott,  1874-75 ;  Parker  P.  Simmons, 
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1875-76;  Frank  C.  Meserve,  1877-78;  F.  A.  Holden, 
1878-79;  Walter  M.  Wheelock,  1879-80;  J.  A.  Joy, 
1880-81;  John  C.  Worcester,  1881-82;  Walter  S. 
Bosworth  ,  1882-83 ;  S.  W.  Ferguson,  1883-84;  N. 
Currier,  1884-85;  0.  C.  B.  Nason,  1885;  Voluey  B. 
Skinner,  1886;  J.  Q.  Hayward,  1886-87;  Hill  Wil- 
liams, 1887-88 ;  Wendel  Williams,  1888. 

Closely  allied  to  the  educational  history  of  Mendon 
is  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Taft  Public  Libra- 
ry in  1881,  by  Mrs.  Susan  E.  (Lee)  Huston,  late  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Born  in  Mendon,  July 
17,  1824,  and  early  orphaned,  Mrs.  Huston  had  ex- 
ceedingly limited  opportunities  for  reading  and  but 
little  school  education.  Whatever  advance  she  made 
in  learning  she  was  wont  to  attribute  to  the  influence 
and  aid  of  her  older  half-brother,  Putnam  W.  Taft, 
late  of  Worcester,  but  also  a  native  of  Mendon.  At 
his  death  Mrs.  Huston  received  a  share  of  his  estate 
and  unselfishly  determined  to  apply  a  large  portion 
thereof  so  that  the  people  of  her  native  town  might 
ever  after  enjoy  what  in  her  early  days  had  been 
denied  to  her, — an  abundance  of  good  books.  To 
this  end  she  gave  the  town  one  thousand  dollars  to  es- 
tablish a  free  public  library  to  be  at  once  useful  to  the 
living  and  a  memorial  of  her  brother,  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  who,  in  his  lifetime,  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  do  sometliing  of  the  kind.  By  the  terms  of  the 
gift  the  town  is  to  provide  a  place  for  the  library  and 
yearly  add  new  books  to  the  value  of  seventy-five  dol- 
lars, at  least.  This  it  has  done,  and  after  Mrs.  Hus- 
ton's death,  July  4,  1884,  unanimously  voted  to  erect 
a  tablet  to  her  memory  in  its  library  building,  already 
adorned  with  her  portrait  and  that  of  her  brother. 
The  library  has  received  gifts  from  time  to  time,  and 
now  has  over  twenty-five  hundred  volumes,  largely 
standard  works.  It  is  very  freely  used,  is  greatly 
valued  and  its  founder  held  in  grateful  and  loving  re- 
membrance. 

No  sketch  of  Mendon's  history  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  notice  a  few  events  of  minor  importance 
perhaps,  but  which,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
attracted  great  and  general  interest. 

Such  was  the  erection  in  1840  of  Harrison  Hall  and 
school-rooms  beneath,  and  its  purchase  in  1849  by 
the  town,  connected  with  which  many  acrimonious 
contests  and  more  than  one  lawsuit  arose.  Happily, 
though  in  constant  use  ever  since,  the  building,  with 
its  lot  recently  enlarged,  still  remains,  is  in  good  repair 
and  useful  as  ever,  while  the  bitter  strifes  of  which  it 
was  the  occasion  exist  as  faint  memories  alone. 

Pleasanter  recollections  follow  the  town's  bi-centen- 
nial  celebration  in  1867,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.  Eev.  Carleton  A.  Staples,  one  of  the  town's 
favorite  sons,  now  of  Lexington,  was  orator  of  the  day, 
and  Judge  Henry  Chapin,  of  Worcester,  the  pool; 
General  Jolin  M.  Thayer,  of  Nebra-ka;  Rev.  Adin 
Ballou,  of  Ilopedale;  Putnam  \V.  Taft,  Hons.  Ira  M. 
Barton,  E.  B.  Stoddard,  Judge  H.  B.  Staples,  of  Wor- 
cester; Francis  Dcane,  Esq.,  of  Uxbridge;  Rev.  Lewis 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
OBADIAH   WOOD. 

Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  March  16, 
1773.     He  was  the  son    of  Solomon  and  grandson  of 


F.  Clarke,  of  Northbridge ;  Dr.  M.  D.  Southwick,  of 
Blackstone;  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  and 
others,  delivered  addresses  or  read  poems.  There  n 
were  letters  of  regret  read  from  Governor  A.  H.  Bul- 
lock, General  B.  F.  Butler,  Hons.  Levi  Lincoln,  John 
H.  Clifibrd,  George  S.  Boutwell,  Emory  Washburn, 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Judge  Charles  Devens  and  otheis. 

October  31,  1877,  some  hundreds  of  people  assem- 
bled to  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  pioneer,  Ser- 
geant Abraham  Staples.  Two  of  his  descendants. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Staples  and  Judge  H.  B.  Staples,  on  this 
occasion  dedicated  a  granite  monument  to  his  memory 
and,  with  others  of  this  well-known  family,  delivered 
appropriate  addresses. 

There  is  in  Mendon's  old  burying-ground,  where  this 
Staples'  monument  stands,  a  stone  bearing  the  name 
of  Deborah  Read,  and  the  date  1702,  and  one  with  the 
name  of  Abraham  Staples,  and  the  date  October  20, 
1704,  is  next  in  antiquity.  On  the  authority  of  Judge 
Staples  there  are  but  five  older  ones  known  in  the 
county,  all  in  Lancaster. 

Another  memorial  stone,  and  very  useful,  also,  in 
the  form  of  a  large  watering  basin,  highly  finished, 
and  suitably  inscribed  in  memory  of  Hon.  David  Joy, 
originally  from  Nantucket,  was  given  to  the  town  by 
his  widow.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of  Main  and 
Hastings  Streets.  Mr.  Joy  lived  in  Mendon,  for  seve- 
ral years  and  died  abroad  in  1876.  The  basin  was  not 
fully  made  over  to  the  town  till  1884,  since  which  date 
the  town  has  kept  it  supplied.     It  was  set  up  in  1877. 

It  is  apparent  that  from  the  beginning  what  is  now 
Mendon  always  had  a  moderate  growth  in  population. 
From  1840  to  1875  it  was  probably  about  stationary, 
having  not  far  from  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 

Compelled  to  rely  upon  its  fertile  farms,  like 
similar  Massachusetts  towns,  it  has  long  seen  its  sons 
going  to  swell  the  population  of  larger  places,  but  it  is 
still  strong  in  self-respect  and  is  evidently  as  much  re- 
spected as  ever.  Surrounded  by  the  busy  towns  form- 
erly within  its  limits,  it  seems  content,  in  some  mea- 
sure, with  the  traditions  of  its  past,  and  to  look  on  the 
turmoil  around  something  as  a  mother  on  her  child- 
ren at  play,  without  taking  much  part  in  their  restless 
activity.  Its  population  in  1885,  numbering  only  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five,  is  largely  of  pure  New  Eng- 
land stock,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if,  in  any  town  in 
Worcester  County,  the  people  retain  more  of  the  habits 
and  ster!  ing  character  of  their  New  England  ancestors.' 


1  lu  tho  preparation  of  the  foregoing,  the  "  Annala  of  Mendon,"  com- 
piled by  Dr.  John  G.  Metcnlf,  and  published  by  the  town  of  Mendon, 
1880,  also  the  published  historicul  discourses  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  have 
been  freely  used. 
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Obinliali.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  iiiarricd  Abey, 
•  laughter  of  Israel  Mowry,  of  Rhode  lahind,  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children.  The  early  life  of  Mr.  Wood 
was  spent  a.s  a  farmer  in  the  towns  of  Uxbridge  and 
Mendon.  He  then  learned  the  trade  of  a  mechanic, 
that  of  a  wood-workman.  The  first  of  his  work  in 
this  line  was  the  manufacture  of  chairs  and  spinning- 
wheels.  After  the  establishment  of  factories  along 
our  streams,  Mr.  Wood  found  his  occupation  partly 
gone.  He  was  next  employed  in  some  of  these  fac- 
tories in  the  region  where  he  li\ed  in  other  lines  of 
wood-work.  It  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  wa-  the 
first  bobbin-maker  in  this  country,  his  orders  con\iiig 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  as  time  rolled  on. 
His  bobbins  also  found  their  way  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can States, — he  was  quite  successful  in  this  business. 
While  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Jlendon  he  was 
honored  by  being  chosen  to  fill  all  of  the  important 
oflTiccs  in  the  place.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture from  Mendon  in  1835,  and  again  in  1830.  While 
a  member  of  that  body  he  introduced  a  bill  to  reduce 
the  number  of  members  to  bechosen  annually  as  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  was 
favorably  received,  and  became  a  law.  He  was  at 
one  time  chosen  one  of  the  State  directors  of  what  is 
now  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  Mr.  Wood  was  a 
man  of  strong  will-power,  earnest  in  what  he  thought 
to  be  right.  In  politics  he  was  originally  a  Jackson- 
ian  Democrat,  but,  with  the  rise  of  the  Republican 
party,  he  saw  the  opi>ortunity  to  do  something  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  slave  power.  Believing  in 
equal  rights  for  all  men,  he  united  himself  with  the 
new  party,  as  the  best  means  to  accomplish  the  end 
desired. 

He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  ever  laboring 
for  the  public  good.  All  matters  brought  to  his  no- 
tice were  carefully  weighed,  and  his  decisions  were 
generally  found  to  be  correct,  and  in  accordance  with 
right  and  justice.  He  i^  remembered  as  a  lover  of 
books  and  as  a  skillful  mechanic,  who  did  much  in 
those  early  days  of  our  history  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  the  towns  and  county  in  which  he  lived, 
leaving  behind  footprints  not  yet  effaced. 

He  died  July  29,  1852,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
seventy-nine,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 


CHAPTER    LX. 
BERLIN. 

DY  REV.  W.  A.  HOUGHTON. 

Ilf  introducing  our  modest  little  town  to  Worcester 
County  we  have  to  say  that  we  ought  to  have  been 
much  larger.  A  line  on  the  map  touching  Boston 
and  Albany  justifies  the  scheme  of  some  shrewd 
capitalists  of  sixty  years  ago,  of  connecting  the  two 
cities  by  canal  (<!  la  Erie),  which  would  have  divided 


our  town  in  halves.  A  speaker  of  our  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives lately  said  that  had  the  project  been 
consummated,  Boston  would  have  been  the  metropolis 
instead  of  New  York.  The  Central  Mas-Hachusells 
Railroad  has,  by  nature,  the  pre-eminent  "  richt  of 
way,"  which  it  has  taken  through  Worcester  County. 
But  other  considerations  besi<les  directness  determine 
such  issues.  So,  too,  had  Lancaster,  when  we  were  a 
part  of  it,  only  accepted  the  county-seat,  how  differ- 
ent would  we  have  been,  and  all  the  northern  Wor- 
cester County  towns;  great  results  follow  iuconsider- 
ate  action ! 

As  it  is,  Berlin  is  one  of  the  eight  towns  of  the 
county  having  less  than  a  thousand  in  population, 
and  two  of  these  towns  join  us.  Berlin,  now  bounded 
north  by  Bolton,  east  by  Hudson  and  Marlboro', 
south  by  Northboro'  and 'west  by  Boylston  and  Clin- 
ton, is,  territorially,  a  section  of  the  original  "ten 
miles  square"  of  Lancaster,  and  the  southeast  corner 
of  it. 

From  1643  to  1738  we  were  of  Lancaster, — almost 
a  century.  We  had  two  or  three  houses  on  Berlin 
soil  before  the  massacre  of  1676, — one  as  early  as 
1665.  That  was  John  Moore's,  who  located  southeast 
of  Wataquadock  Hill.  In  the  re-settlement  of 
Lancaster,  the  families  clung  to  the  Nashua  River. 
Berlin  territory  was  not  inhabited  again  probably 
till  about  1700.  Garrisons  were  maintained  up  to 
1720.  Bolton  had  two  or  three.  Our  territory  had 
none;  but  several  families  had  ventured  within  our 
present  bounds  about  1700. 

Of  early  landholders  of  Berlin,  of  noticeable  ex- 
tent, were  the  Johnsons,  of  Woburn,  who  settled 
on  the  south.  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  famous  in 
Woburn  as  one  of  its  founders,  was  virtually  court 
surveyor  under  Governor  Winthrop.  With  two  others, 
he  was  appointed  to  supervise  the  afl'airs  of  Lancaster, 
when  not  enough  "  freemen  "  could  be  enrolled  to  do 
it,  not  being  church  members.  Hence,  probably,  his 
acquaintance  with  Lancaster  lands. 

A  great-grandson  of  his  settle<l  three  sons,  Edward, 
Joshua  and  Eleazer,  on  farms  which  included  most  of 
what  is  now  South  Berlin.  Of  these  three  brothers, 
two  of  them  married  two  sisters,  daughters  of  Jamea 
Ball,  of  "  Ball  Hill,"  and  sisters  of  the  first  of  the 
three  celebrated  doctors  Stephen  Ball,  of  Northboro'. 
The  other  brother  married  a  cousin  of  theirs,  daughter 
of  Nathan  Ball,  brother  to  James,  on  the  same  hill, 
Westboro'  then,  Northboro'  now.  The  Johnsons  were 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Bolton  and  Berlin. 
They  came  upon  the  stage  about  the  time  of  the  sep- 
aration of  Bolton  from  Lancaster,  1738.  Dr.  Joshua 
Johnson,  late  of  Northboro',  was  one  of  the  last  of 
this  family  line  in  this  vicinity.  The  name  stood 
strong  in  Berlin  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  An- 
other branch  settled  in  Leominster.  The  Lancaster 
Johnsons  were  from  Watertowu.  Our  line  stands 
Edward,  William,  Edward,  Edward,  Jr.,  who  located 
here  his  sons. 
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Samuel  Jones,  Jr.,  a  grandson  of  Josiah  Jones,  of 
Watertown,  progenitor,  according  to  Bond,  of  tlie 
American  families  of  the  name,  was  connected  with 
the  Johnsons  in  Woburn  by  marriage,  and  settled  near 
them  on  the  Assabet  River,  near  our  Marlboro'  and 
Northboro'  lines.  The  Joneses  were  a  family  of  like 
standing,  apparently,  with  the  Johnsons.  Here  the 
Joneses  became  more  numerous  for  many  years  than 
any  other  family.  Samuel  (2d),  and  third  of  the  line, 
bought  of  Benjamin  Bailey  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  acres,  1748,  covering  all  our  present  centre.  One 
single  dwelling  of  account  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded. This  became  a  hotel,  an  "  inn  "  in  those 
days.  Children  and  children's  children  came  upon  the 
stage.  They  established  homes  mainly  upon  the  first 
purchase.  The  third  and  fourth  Samuels  raised  here 
their  families.  The  third  Samuel  was  "senior"  as  to 
Berlin.     The  first  two  were  of  Concord  and  Woburn. 

Two  large  families,  Samuel  (5th)  and  William,  re- 
moved to  Marlboro',  N.  H.,  1810  and  1825.  They 
have  well  maintained  the  family  name  and  character. 
At  present  Mr.  Ira  Jones  is  sole  male  representa- 
tive of  the  several  energetic  founders  of  Berlin. 

Our  Samuel,  Sr.,  gave  to  the  town  its  parish  com- 
mon and  ground  for  cemetery.  He  was  a  valiant 
patriot  and  "  militant ''  in  any  good  cause.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  conflict  between  Rev.  Mr.  Goss  and  the 
town,  who  desired  to  settle  Mr.  Walley,  "Land'rd 
Jones"  was  reported  as  praying  that  the  Lord  would 
"  overturn  and  overturn 

Till  G>»3  should  lose  bis  cass 
And  Walley  have  his  place." 

In  some  way  "  Constable  Jones  "  served  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  Mrs.  Spooncr,  in  Worcester,  1778.  So  tra- 
dition has  it. 

On  the  east  of  the  town  Stephen  Gates  and  sons 
held  several  hundred  acres,  including  our  principal 
pond,  bearing  his  name.  Gates  came  from  England, 
1638,  by  way  of  Hingham  and  Cambridge  to  Lancas- 
ter. Our  Lancaster  historians  represent  the  family  as 
decidedly  "tropical"  in  blood.  Daughter  Mary  con- 
fronted the  minister  in  the  public  assembly.  Prose 
cuted,  she  shook  otithe  dust  of  her  feet  and  married 
John  Maynard,  of  Sudbury,  and  from  them  came 
several  good-blooded  Maynard  families  to  Berlin.  But 
the  Gates  name  subsided.  Some  settled  in  Stow.  The 
Gateses  were  patriots  in  the  wars. 

Between  the  Gates  lands  on  the  east  of  the  town 
and  Johnsons  on  the  south  came  in  John  Wheeler 
and  John,  Jr„  from  the  Concord  Wheeler  hive.  They 
have  multiplied,  "and  still  increase."  The  name,  of 
late  years,  has  represented  more  families  and  persons 
than  any  other.  Their  first  home  was  on  the  south 
of  Sawyer  Hill.  Now  they  have  a  hill  of  their 
own  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  They  have  been 
connected  mostly  with  the  Quakers,  whose  meeting- 
house stands  just  over  the  Bolton  line  in  Fryville. 

The  original  Wheeler  purchase  was  three  hundred 
and    sixty-two   acres    in    Marlboro'.    The    Assabet 


Meadow  is  named.  This  of  Thomas  Henchman,  by 
"  John  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  son  of  Obadiah  Wheeler, 
late  of  Concord,  deceased."  This  John  Wheeler  died 
in  Marlboro',  1721.  His  son,  John,  about  that  time 
moved  on  into  Shrewsbury  (now  Boylston),  where  he 
died,  leaving  estate  to  his  son  John. 

On  the  Marlboro'  homestead,  now  in  Berlin,  Jona- 
than, son  of  John,  Jr.,  appears  with  family,  1752.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  Berlin  families.  George  Tol- 
man,  of  Concord,  has  made  a  thorough  development 
of  the  Concord  Wheelers  from  their  immigration,  cor- 
recting many  errors. 

Sons  Jonathan,  Jr.,  Stephen  and  Levi  settled  in 
Berlin  ;  Perigrine  in  Richmond,  N.  H.;  Jonathan,  Jr. 
married  Mary  Buffum,  of  which  blood  all  her  descend- 
ants think  very  much  ;  they  hold  a  yearly  picnic  the 
day  after  the  August  "  Quarterly  Meeting.'' 

Berlin  on  the  west  was  peopled  by  Lancaster 
inhabitants  from  the  Nashua.  Philip  Larkin,  of 
Irish  descent,  established  our  "  Larkindale."  Sin- 
gularly there  gathered  round  him  othf-r  nationali- 
ties till  the  region  was  known  as  the  "  Six  Nations." 
Philip  left  a  vigorous  posterity,  well  represented  as 
yet.  But  he  disappeared  in  early  old  age,  leav- 
ing for  Baltimore.  No  further  trace  of  him 
from  about  1750  till  a  Berlin  soldier  came  across 
his  grave  and  tablet  in  Poolesville,  Md.,  1862.  He 
owned  here  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  he 
distributed  mostly  among  his  sons.  His  neighbors 
suggested  that  he  left  to  have,  at  last,  the  offices  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  There  was  no  such  church 
nearer  at  that  date.  The  suggestion  has  reason  in 
it.  Tradition  has  it  that  Philip,  by  collusion  with 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  evaded  his  military  enroll- 
ment in  the  King's  army.  He  found  employment 
with  Rev.  John  Prentice,  of  Lancaster.  On  the 
north,  almost  ihe  entire  section  of  the  town  was 
owned  by  the  Lancaster  Houghtons.  John  Hough- 
ton, born  in  England,  was  among  the  first  proprie- 
tors of  the  "  ten  miles  square  ''  of  Lancaster.  Be- 
fore the  Rowlandson  massacre,  1675,  he  had  land 
three  miles  from  the  home  settlements.  His  sons 
succeeded  to  the  same  after  his  death,  16S4.  Two  of 
the  sons  settled  on  Berlin  territory.  Some  of  that 
land  was  in  the  same  name  for  six  generations, 
1075-1825.  The  writer  of  this  now  alone  represents 
that  name  in  Berlin.  The  Houghtons  vied  with  the 
Wilders  and  Willards  in  Lancaster  as  to  numbers. 
John  Houghton,  second  born,  1650,  died  1737,  was 
one  of  Lancaster's  most  noted  citizens.  A  majority, 
perhaps,  of  the  Lancaster  Houghtons  fell  into 
Bolton,  1738.  Robert,  son  of  John,  Sr.,  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  principal  Berlin  line.  The  fore- 
going were  our  earliest  settlers. 

Some  other  names  will  appear  in  their  special  lo- 
calities. In  point  of  time  as  to  settlement,  Sawyer 
Hill  is  first.  Gates  Pond  lies  at  its  eastern  base. 
Josiah  Sawyer,  grandson  of  the  famous  Thomas  Saw- 
yer, Jr.,  of  Indian  fame  and  captivity,  who  redeemed 
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liiinsolf  and  son  by  introducing  into  Canada  the  first 
saw-mill,  settled  on  Gates  Hill,  now  Sawyer  Hill, 
about  1740.    • 

Here  he  reared,  and  nurtured  in  all  good  training, 
a  large  family.  He  was  first  deacon  of  the  Berlin 
Church.  At  last  he  divided  his  estate  among  his  four 
sons,  William,  Aholiab,  Josiah  and  Silas.  The  hill 
is  still  represented  by  a  great-grandson,  Jonas  Sawyer. 
One  of  the  honiestead.s  has  of  late  been  the  residence 
of  Madam  Rudersdorf,  the  famous  teacher  of  music 
and  voice  culture.  "  Lake  Side  "  she  called  it,  for  its 
view  of  the  lake  and  many  distant  mountains.  Ber- 
lin Centre  lies  in  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the  hill. 
The  Sawyer  name  has  ever  been  largely  represented 
in  Berlin,  socially  and  religiously. 

William  Sawyer,  son  of  Deacon  Josiah,  was  a 
thorcmgh  patriot.  He  married  into  the  prominent 
Barrett  family,  of  Bolton.  William  Sawyer  Newton, 
town  clerk  of  Brattleboro',  grandson  of  Cotton  New- 
ton, of  the  Marlboro'  and  Northboro'  line,  an  early 
settler  here,  represents  the  Sawyer  and  Barrett  fami- 
lies in  Vermont. 

JLijor  Oliver  S<iwyer,  deacon  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  Berlin,  and  Amos,  his  brother,  deacon  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  both  reared  here  influential  families. 
They  were  sons  of  William  Sawyer  and  Hannah  Bar- 
rett. Amos,  Jr.,  was  thirty  years  chorister  in  the 
same  house  of  worship,  also  several  years  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Legislature.  Two  sons  of  Dea.  Oliver 
also  repeatedly  served  the  town  in  this  capacity. 

Hon.  Henry  O.  Sawyer,  merchant,  of  West  Boylston, 
and  his  partner,  Walter  Barrett  Sawyer,  are  grand- 
sons of  Dea.  Oliver.  Their  father,  Oliver  Barrett 
Sawyer,  was  their  predecessor  in  their  business. 

Wheeler  Hill,  named  from  early  settlers  and  con- 
tinued occupancy,  is  an  offshoot  from  the  Bollon  and 
Indian  Wataquadock.  It  is  within  bugle-sound  of 
Sawyer  llill  and  several  others  partially  encircling  it. 
Jonathan  Wheeler,  Jr.,  of  the  fourth  generation,  was 
its  first  occupant,  1778. 

Baker  Hill  is  another  spur  of  Wataquadock,  more 
westerly.  Hon.  Samuel  Baker,  associate  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  fourteen  years  a  Senator, 
settled  on  the  hill  in  I7G5.  The  hill  is  now  in  occu- 
pancy of  a  great-grandson,  Alden  Sawyer.  Samuel 
Baker  is  the  only  family  name  in  Berlin  which  we 
cannot  trace  back  a  single  link.  To  us  he  is  a  genuine 
Melchisedec.  We  can  do  something  with  John  Smith, 
but  Samuel  Baker  we  surrender;  yet  his  name  has 
honored  the  town  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other. 

Barnes  Hill  is  our  western  outlook.  A  finer  view  is 
siUlom  obtained.  Doubtful  if  any  other  such  fine 
view  of  Wachusett  and  intervening  hills  can  be  named. 
Fortunatus  Barnes,  of  Marlboro',  settled  on  this  out- 
look, nOo.  He  cleaned  up  the  hill  of  all  squatters, 
settlers  and  owners,  save  one,  Phineas  Howe,  whose 
great-grandson  still  "holds  the  fort,"  Silas  Sawyer 
Greenleaf.  None  but  these  two  homesteads  have  ever 
bad  a  footing  on  this  most  sightly  crest.     In  180o  the 


Centennial  was  pleasingly  ob.served.  The  Barnes' 
hospitality  was  abundant  and  fully  appreciate<l. 

Hon.  Charles  Huclson,  whose  father  had  lived  within 
musket  range,  on  Ball  Hill,  partly  in  Berlin  and  partly 
in  Northboro',  honored  the  occasiim   by  an  address. 

Berlin  cherishes  the  names  of  Fortunatus  Barnes 
of  Marlboro' ami  Perais  Hosmer  of  Concord,  both  of 
hisloric  families.  They  have  largely  contributed  to 
our  character  and  standing.  Their  son,  Capt.  William 
Barnes,  married  into  the  vigorous  Goddard  stock,  then 
already  established  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Barnes  Hill- 
The  son  did  honor  to  the  family  name,  and  maintained 
the  paternal  acres  in  the  best  order  of  husbandry  till 
his  death,  1851.  No  fruit  today  excels  the  product  of 
Barnes  Hill. 

Artemas  Barnes,  only  son  of  Captain  William  and 
Hannah  (Goddard)  Barnes,  generously  erected,  1876, 
a  costly  monument  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Puf- 
fer; also  to  Lieut.  Timothy  Bailey,  who  died  in  the 
Revolutionary  service.  He  gave  also  the  site  on 
which  our  town-house  stands.  His  life-size  portrait 
adorns  the  Town  Hall.  He  married  Nancy  Meriami 
a  lateral  branch  of  the  Lexington  and  Berlin  stock. 
He  died  in  Worcester,  1877,  aged  eighty  years. 

Before  naming  other  families,  a  view  from  Barnes 
Hill  may  give  us  the  best  idea  of  the  town  territori- 
ally. On  the  west  the  land  ri.ses  from  the  Nashua 
River,  in  Clinton,  so  that  it  sheds  its  water  not  into 
the  river  ne^tr  by,  but  carries  it  across  the  township 
into  the  Assabet.  The  surface  is  generally  uneven, 
but  of  a  more  than  ordinary  fertility. 

Berlin  streams  are  small,  except  the  Assabet,  which 
flows  through  the  souiheast  border  and  receives  afflu- 
ents from  other  towns.  The  Centre  and  the  South 
village  are  not  an  intervale  proper,  but  from  Barnes 
Hill  seem  bounded  by  it  and  Baker  Hill,  Wheeler 
Hill  and  Sawyer  Hill.  North  Brook,  formed  by 
streams  from  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  Larkin- 
dale,  divides  the  lower  area,  tending  to  the  Assabet. 
The  Centre  contains  three  churches,  town-house, 
school-house,  post-office  and  a  store  of  common  va- 
riety.    A  hotel  was  burned  1883. 

This  valley,  to  the  Assabet,  is  dotted  with  farms, 
farm-houses  and  Old  Colony  Railroad  station.  South 
Berlin  village,  at  the  south  end  of  the  valley,  is  quite 
a  flourishing  part  of  the  town.  West  Berlin,  at  the 
northeastern  foot  of  Barnes  Hill,  is  the  most  active 
business  point  of  the  town.  The  Old  Colony  Railroad 
has  given  it  life  and  energy.  The  C.  M.  Railroad 
makes  there  a  junction  with  it.  The  iron  bridge  of 
the  latter,  spanning  Felton's  mill-pond  and  the  O.  C. 
Railroad,  is  a,  very  fine  structure. 

Carterville  is  a  cluster  of  a  score  of  houses,  store, 
&c.,  just  north  of  the  churches.  Here,  too,  is  the  C. 
M.  Railroad  station.  Very  few  localities  present 
such  a  horizon-view  as  Barnes  Hill  in  Berlin. 

We  waited  long  for  the  Jiaif,  but  it  came  at  last. 
Four  trains  for  Boston  daily  an<l  return  on  the  O.  C. 
and  three  on  the  C.  M.     On  the  latter  one  hour  plus 
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by  way  of  Hudson,  Wayland,  Waltham,  &c.  By  the 
game  road,  within  one  hour  of  Worcester,  by  way  of 
Oakdale  and  the  Nashua,  three  times  daily.  The 
O.  C.  Northern  Division  embraces  Fitchburg-,  Leo- 
minster, Clinton,  Berlin,  Northboro',  Marlboro', 
Southboro',  Framinghara,  <fec.  We  look  for  "  Berlin 
Junction,"  now  partial,  at  West  Berlin.  Few  towns 
have  better  railroad  facilities.  Very  few,  within 
thirty  miles  of  Boston,  have  more  enjoyable  scenery, 
We  have  also  daily  stage  express  to  Hudson  Station 
on  the  Fitchburg. 

Returning  to  family  names,  Benjamin  Bailey,  ad- 
joining the  Johnsons,  and  of  whom  Samuel  Jones 
bought  what  is  now  Berlin  Centre,  owned  much  be- 
sides ;  six  hundred  acres  at  least.  He  bought "  rights," 
exchanged  and  consolidated,  till  he  held  in  one  solid 
block,  apparently,  a  third  part  of  our  present  town- 
ship, and  that  nearly  in  the  centre.  He  came  in  from 
Marlboro',  1718;  was  a  descendant,  probably,  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Bailey,  of  Watertown.  Rev.  Benjamin  Bai- 
lay,  of  Portland,  Marblehead,  now  of  Maiden,  is  of 
the  fourth  generation  from  Benjamin,of  Berlin,  "The 
places  that  know  them  shall  know  them  no  more." 
Sons  and  sons'  sons  were  many  years  leading  citizens 
here.  For  forty  3'ears  the  name  has  not  been  enrolled 
in  Berlin,  save  as  adopted  by  a  lateral  descendant  to 
keep  it  up.  A  brother  of  Benjamin,  Barnab."s  Bailey, 
had  a  large  farm,  including,  at  his  door,  what  is  now 
the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Station  for  Berlin  Centre  and 
South  Berlin.  Col.  Silas  Bailey  was  a  younger  brother. 
His  son,  Lieutenant  Timothy,  died  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary service.  The  colonel  got  somewhat  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  Shays'  Rebellion. 

William  Babcock.oftheDedham  and  Marlboro' line, 
settled  here  about  1770.  He  was  our  only  Oincinnatus, 
80  far  as  we  can  affirm,  who  left  his  plough  in  the 
furrow,  and  hastened  to  Lexington  at  the  alarm  gun 
fired  from  the  "Jones  tavern."  The  Babcock  name 
has  ever  headed  our  list  of  citizens,  the  letter  A  re- 
fuging, almost  wholly,  to  serve  us  till  lately.  Five 
generations  from  William,  inclusive,  are  on  our  re- 
cords and  still  well  represented.  Reuben  Babcock, 
father  of  William,  lived  in  Marlboro',  Westboro'  and 
Northboro',  without  moving,  near  the  present  Corey 
farms. 

Adam  Bartlett,  of  Marlboro",  with  wife,  Persis  Bab- 
cock, sister  of  William,*of  Northboro',  took  possession 
of  the  "  Stone-house,"  Baker  Hill,  about  1808.  Sons 
and  daughters  were  born  to  them,  ten  in  number,  but 
the  one  destroyer  has  left  us  but  one  representative, 
Amory  Adam,  of  the  fourth  generation.  A  Sawyer  and 
Bartlett  Association  hold  annual  picnic  meetings  at 
the  Stone-house  about  the  1st  of  September. 

The  name  Bassctt  is  modern  in  Berlin,  but  honor- 
ably represented.  Three  brothers  came  from  Rich- 
mond, N.  H.,  18.56,  with  their  venerable  parents,  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Elisha  settled  on  one  of  our 
best  farms,  on  the  Assabet ;  William,  in  the  same 
vicinity;  Ahaz  settled  in  Hudson.     Hon.  William 


Bassett  is  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  history  of  his 
native  town,  Richmond,  N.  H.  He  was  Senator  of 
his  district,  1864. 

Thomas  and  Samuel  Brigham  came  in  from  that 
most  numerous  stock  of  Marlboro',  and  traceable  to 
Thomas,  of  Watertown,  1635.  Samuel  left  no  son. 
Thomas  and  wife,  Asuba  Babcock,  left  Thomas  and 
Paul.  No  son  succeeded  these.  They  both  lived  by 
the  present  central  station  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad. 

The  Barber  mills  (Nathan)  were  a  focus  of  promi- 
nent interest  from  1777-1812.  Later  they  were  the 
Carter  mills,  Polland  mills,  now  Felton's,  West  Berlin. 
Whence  Barber  came  is  not  indicated.  The  family 
ceased  from  our  records  sixty  years  ago. 

Bride,  formerly  McBride,  is  a  name  first  represented 
here  by  Alexander,  from  Ireland  and  Charlestown, 
1745-50.  The  families  were  numerous  fifty  years 
ago.  Only  two  at  present  in  Berlin.  All  the  sons — 
John,  James  and  Thomas — were  more  or  less  in  the 
colonial  armies. 

Bruce  is  Scotch.  Our  records  have  borne  the  name 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  They  were  a  family  of 
soldiers,  in  the  French  and  Indian  AVars,  also  in  the 
Revolution.  They  came  from  Sudbury.  John  and 
Roger,  of  Marlboro',  preceded  Daniel,  the  head  of 
Berlin  families.  We  cannot  give  the  date  of  immi- 
gration. , 

James  Butler  was  of  Woburn  and  Lancaster. 
James,  Jr.,  without  moving,  was  of  Lancaster,  Bolton 
and  Berlin.  The  name  was  but  a  i^vi  years  on  Ber- 
lin records  till  recently.  Lancaster,  Bolton  and  Leo- 
minster took  in  most  of  them.  Their  Lancaster 
homes  were  west  of  Clam-shell  Pond. 

Christopher  Banister  Bigelow,of  the  Marlboro'  line, 
so  ancient,  reared  a  large  family,  five  or  six  of  whom 
have  reared  other  families  within  our  borders.  One 
only  on  our  records  at  present.  Abraham  Bigelow, 
of  Northboro',  is  son  of  Christopher. 

The  Carter  families  of  Berlin,  always  relatively  nu- 
merous, are  of  the  Woburn  stock.  Rev.  Thom.is 
Carter  was  first  minister  of  that  enterprising  town. 
The  Carters  were  early  settlers  in  Lancaster,  and  of 
the  most  vigorous  blood.  A  full  score  of  the  families 
have  made  their  homes  on  Berlin  territory  down  to 
the  ninth  generation  from  Rev.  Thomas.  Chandler 
Carter,  late  benefoctor  of  the  town,  has  a  personal 
record  on  another  page. 

Cartwright,  Francis  James,  came  from  England 
about  1840,  with  sons  Daniel  and  Algernon,  and 
daughter  Elizabeth.  Parents  and  daughter  have  de- 
ceased. 

Carley,  Job  and  Silas,  were  transferred  to  Berlin 
from  Marlboro'  in  the  construction  of  the  town- 
Kerky  was  the  original  form  of  the  family  name, 
pronounced  Karley,— hence  Carley.  Their  home 
was  on  the  Assabet.  The  progenitor  was  William,  of 
Watertown,  1642.  He  was  an  original  proprietor  of 
lands  both  in  Marlboro'  and  Lancaster.  In  Lancas- 
ter he  married,  second  wife,  the   mother  of  Minister 
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Rowlandson.  His  brother  Henry's  family  were 
killed  in  the  Kowlandson  massacre.  This  brought 
Henry  back  to  the  As-iabet,  where  he  settled.  The 
Berlin  Oarieys  were  his  descendants.  Their  early 
connections  were  in  the  best  families  of  Marlboro' 
and  Lancaster.  Job  Carley,  the  last  on  our  records, 
died  here  185G,  not  of  "smallpox,"  as  put  on  record. 
That  visitation   of  the  family  was  fifty  years  earlier. 

Cotting,  George  A.,  resident  in  Berlin,  Boylston, 
now  of  Hudson,  has  honored  his  ancestry  in  erecting 
in  Berlin's  new  cemetery  a  sightlv  and  impressive 
granite  monument  bearing  the  Cotting  genealogy  of 
his  line  from  the  immigration.  Josiah,  of  Roxbury, 
1G37,  heads  the  line,  later  of  Lancaster.  Others  of 
kin  settled  in  New  York  City,  and  appeared  under 
the  name  of  Cutting.  Cotting  is  the  original.  Josiah, 
Jr.,  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  of  Sterling;  Josiah 
(.3d)  was  physician  of  Southboro';  Josiah  (4th)  married 
daughter  of  Capt.  William  Barnes,  of  Berlin;  George 
A.  is  their  son. 

Coolidge  :  Many  in  the  region,  Bolton  and  Hudson. 
John,  of  Watertown,  1636,  is  counted  as  head  of  the 

American  families.    His  wife  was  Mary .    Had 

Mary,  Sarah,  !^tephen  and  Jonathan,  and  John,  Jr., 
who  settled  in  Sherborn.  Berlin  families  have  been 
Stephen,  Moses,  Josiah,  Caleb. 

A  branch  of  .the  Northboro'  Fays,  descendants  of 
John,  of  Boston,  1656,  settled  in  Berlin,  1804.  Dexter 
was  deacon  of  the  church.  His  children  and  children's 
children  still  abide.  He  owned  a  fine  farm  on  the 
height  of  land  next  to  Northboro'  line,  till  of  late  in 
the  family  name.  It  is  now  a  "gilt  edge"  butter 
dairy.  The  Morse  family  has  been  represented  in 
Berlin  for  fifty  years.  Aaron  Ward,  of  Marlboro', 
descendant  of  Joseph,  of  Watertown,  1635,  settled 
here  1837 ;  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Symon  on  the 
Assabet,  one  of  the  best  farms  of  the  region.  Wins- 
low  B.  Morse,  on  the  old  "  Brigham  place,''  Old  Colony 
Station,  is  of  a  collateral  branch.  Amory  C,  de- 
ceased, was  his  brother. 

Feltons  in  Berlin  are  modern  and  came  from  Marl- 
boro' 1830-40.  Jacob  and  sons,  Otis  and  Merrick. 
Two  brothers  from  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Fife 
came  over  about  1730.  They  located  as  neighbors  in 
Lancaster,  but  territorial  divisions  left  one  family  in 
Bolton  the  other  in  Berlin.  The  Berlin  branch,  by 
James,  became  numerous.  They  were  enterprising 
and  scattered  themselves  in  several  States.  Dr.  John 
William  Fyfe,  of  Saugatuck,  Conn.,  is  their  genealo- 
gist The  William  Fyfe  line,  much  esteemed,  is 
represented  solely  by  William  E.  Fyfe,  of  Clinton, 
Mass.,  the  fourth  William  and  fourth  generation. 

The  Fosgates  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
clung  to  Gates  Pond,  in  Eiist  Berlin.  We  trace  to 
Robert,  sometimes  of  Marlboro',  sometimes  of  Bolton. 
Back  of  Robert  the  ancestry  is  obscure.  It  is  the  only 
ancient  family  among  us  who  still  hold  their  own  in 
a  half-score  of  families. 

Five  generations  of  the  well-known  Goddard  family 


have  dwelt  among  us;  all  descended  from  Edward,  a 
stanch  <ild  Puritan  in  days  of  the  hated  Charles  I. 
Edward  "  lost  all  things"  for  his  religion.  William, 
his  son,  lost  all  by  the  London  fire  and  speculation 
in  New  England  investments.  Josiah,  son  of  William, 
made  a  good  farmer  in  Watertown,  and  William,  his 
son,  made  a  good  miller  on  North  Brook,  now  South 
Berlin.  One  name  alone,  Marcus  Morton  Goddard, 
represents,  to-day,  in  Berlin,  all  these  generations. 
They  were  among  our  earliest  and  most  vigorous 
families. 

A  family  of  genuine  vigor  were  the  Fairbanks. 
Jonas  was  a  first  proprietor  of  Lancaster.  His  son 
Jabez  become  a  terror  to  all  Indians  within  scouting 
distance.  Jabez,  Jr.,  and  a  son  of  his  settled  on 
Berlin  premises.  The  Goddards  and  Fairbanks  joined 
hands  in  the  marriage  of  James  Goddard,  Jr.,  of  th« 
sixth  generation,  and  Keziah  Fairbanks,  great-grand- 
daughter of  Jabez,  Sr.,  in  1785. 

Hartshorn  was  a  name  unknown  in  Berlin  up  to 
1840.  Dr.  Edward,  son  of  Rev.  Levi  Hartshorn, 
who  died  at  Gloucester  in  early  prime,  came  to  Ber- 
lin after  his  graduation  at  Harvard  Medical  College. 
He  was  then  the  youngest  practicing  physician  in 
Worcester  County.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Solo- 
mon Howe,  Esq.,  and  settled  in  professional  life. 
Besides  laborious  practice,  he  did  much  to  improve 
the  town  by  various  enterprises.  He  was  chairman 
in  committee  for  building  the  present  tasteful  and 
becoming  town-house,  1860. 

Dr.  Hartshorn  was  for  seventeen  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Congregational  Sunday-school.  He 
sold  his  professional  interests  in  the  town,  1854,  and 
with  his  two  sons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
family  medicines,  which  business  he  removed  to 
Boston  and  followed  with  his  family,  1871. 

Edward  Howe,  son  of  Dr.  Hartshorn,  retained  his 
home  in  Berlin  and  succeeded  his  father  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sabbath-school  sixteen  years.  Death 
severed  the  connection.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  Houghton,  1869.  She  died  1876.  Sec- 
ond, he  married  a  daughter  of  R.  S.  Hastings.  He 
died  June  8,  1887,  at  forty-four  years.  He  repre- 
sented his  district,  embracing  Berlin,  Clinton  and 
Bolton,  in  Legislature,  1869;  was  the  youngest  mem- 
ber, save  one,  in  the  House.  The  first  marriage  of 
Edward  H.  Hartshorn  and  that  of  his  only  brother 
to  only  daughter  of  James  Maynard,  of  Clinton,  were 
on  the  same  day  ;  being  the  silver  weilding  of  Rev. 
W.  A.  Houghton  and  wife.  A  great  concourse  of 
people  were  present.  The  elder  brother  and  the 
mother  of  his  first  two  children  now  lie  side  by  side 
in  the  silence  of  the  grave,  under  the  national  flag. 

Hastings  :  Four  branches  of  this  family  of  ancient 
history  have  given  character  to  Berlin.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  we  have  some  early  blood  in  America 
besides  the  British  and  the  Irish.  No  doubt  the 
Hastiugs  are  true  Danes.  Mrs.  Lydia  Nelson  (Haatr 
ings)  Buckminster,  of  Framingham,  the  family  gene- 
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alogist,  gives  us — 1664-1864 — about  one  thousand  of 
the  name  and  three  times  as  many  of  the  blood,  hav- 
ing "homes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  tropical 
regions  of  South  America."  Thomas,  born  in  Eng- 
land, 1G05,  and  IMargaret  Cheney,  of  Koxbury,  are 
the  progenitors.  Nathaniel,  Jr.,of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, was  first  on  Berlin  territory  about  1765.  He  had 
a  large  family.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Goodnow. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  War — 1755-62 — also 
in  Revolutionary  service. 

Ephraim  Hastings,  of  the  fifth  generation,  married 
Achsah  Sawyer,  of  Lancaster,  and  settled  in  Boylston, 
where  his  children  were  born,  and  where  his  wife, 
Achsah,  died.  He  married  (2d)  Almira,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Puflfer,  of  Berlin.  He  bought  the  Edward 
Johnson  homestead,  where  he  died,  1855.  His  only 
son.  Captain  Christopher  Sawyer,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Rebellion,  though  exempt  by  age  from  military 
service,  voluntarily  organized  a  company  and  offered 
himself  for  service.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Vicksburg  and  at  the  capture  of  Jackson, 
Miss.  Smitten  by  the  small-pox,  he  rallied  and 
reached  Mound  City  Hospital,  111.,  where  he  died 
of  malarial  fever,  September  8,  1863.  He  was  buried 
with  civic  and  military  honors  beside  his  own  home- 
stead, in  our  new  cemetery,  which  he  had  done  much 
to  adorn. 

Captain  Hastings  was  a  man  of  public  enterprise, 
and  executed  many  important  trusts  of  the  town. 
The  trees  of  the  highway,  from  his  own  domicile  to 
his  final  resting-place,  bear  witness  to  his  public 
spirit.  His  farm  of  generous  acres,  in  the  hands  of  his 
sons,  represents,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  and  gardening  of  this  vicinity.  The 
family  have  presented  to  the  G.  A.  R.  Posthis  life-size 
likeness  in  crayon. 

Rufua  S.  Hastings,  twenty-five  years  merchant  and 
postmaster  in  Berlin,  was  separated  from  the  other 
Berlin  Hastings  families  in  the  third  generation.  His 
father,  Major  Rufus,  and  grandfather,  Colonel  Ste- 
phen, were  of  the  most  prominent  farmers  of  Sterling, 
and  just  south  of  Washacum  Ponds.  Their  line  con- 
nected them  with  the  Northboro'  Balls  of  Ball  Hill, 
irom  Watertown,  and  with  Deacon  Jona.  Livermore, 
the  centenarian,  who  lived  in  three  centuries— died 
1801.  Samuel  Hastings,  of  the  second  generation, 
and  Sarah  Coolidse  were  their  progenitors.  Thomas 
and  Margaret  (Cheney)  Hastings  were  before  these. 

Thomas  Holder,  son  ofThomas,  direct  from  England 
married,  in  Mendon,  Sarah  Gaskill,  1777,  and  came  to 
Berlin.  Both  were  eflective  i>reachcrs,  of  the  Quaker 
persuasion.  Four  sons  honored  their  name  and  Chris- 
tian faith  :  Daniel  and  Thomas,  of  Berlin,  Joseph,  of 
Bolton,  and  David,  of  Clinton.  All  are  deceased.  I 
find  the  names  Gaskill  and  Holder  among  the  t^uakere 
in  their  persecutions  in  the  old  Bay  Colony.  Samuel 
Gaskill,  1662,  married  Provided  Southwick,  daughter 
of  Lawrence  and  Cassandra. 


John  Hudson,  father  of  Hon.  Charles,  preacher  and 
legislator,  was  a  member  of  Berlin  Church,  and  died 
here  1799.  The  Hudsons  were  a  family  of  patriots,  and 
soldiers  as  well. 

Phineas  Howe,  of  the  Marlboro'  John  Howe  line, 
came  in  by  way  of  Shrewsbury,  then  Boylston,  about 
1760.  His  daughter  Polly,  who  married  Abel  Baker, 
son  of  Judge  Baker,  raised,  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  a 
family  remarkable  for  physical  development.  One 
.son  measured  six  feet,  nine  and  one-half  inches  in  his 
stockings.  Ata  recent  silver  wedding  of  Silas  Green- 
leaf,  a  great-grandson  of  Phineas,  on  the  ancestral 
spot,  the  trait  was  observable  in  the  sixth  generation, 
grandsons  of  Mr.  Greenleaf. 

Solomon  Howe,  also  of  Marlboro',  came  much  later, 
1803 ;  bought  of  the  Joneses  most  of  what  is  now  Ber- 
lin Centre.  He  kept  a  store,  also  a  public  "  Inn."  It 
was  the  dining-place  for  stage  passengers  between 
New  Braintree,  Barre,  Rutland  and  Boston,  1827-40. 

Berlin  Howards  are  of  Shrewsbury — Timothy,  Tim- 
othy, Jr.,  and  sons. 

The  name  Jewett  has  an  abiding- place  in  Berlin 
records  for  a  hundred  year,<.  Jesse,  probably  from 
Rowley,  with  the  SpafFords,  settled  here  1779;  married 
into  the  Johnson  family.  The  third  and  fourth  gene- 
rations survive.  A  son  of  Jesse,  Jr.,  was  major  in  the 
New  Jersey  militia  in  the  late  war,  sufl'ered  a  severe 
wound  in  the  "sword-arm,"  as  he  was  leading  his  men 
in  battle. 

The  Keyes  name  is  modern  in  Berlin,  represented 
by  David,  Ziba  and  their  children.  Their  remotest 
American  ancestor  was  Robert,  of  Watertown,  1633. 
Several  of  the  family  name  settled  in  Shrewsbury  and 
Boylston.  The  Berlin  families  are  of  the  Shrewsbury 
branch,  Dea.  John  Keyes.  His  son  Thomas  married 
into  the  Livermore  family,  of  Ball  Hill.  Thomas,  Jr., 
was  father  to  David  and  Ziba. 

The  Maynards  are  of  most  ancient  lineage.  Our 
families  are  traceable  to  John,  of  Sudbury,  1638,  and 
Mary  Gates,  of  Lancaster,  who  confronted  the  minis- 
ter. Barnabas,  Jotham  and  Jotham,  Jr.,  were  life- 
long citizens.  Two  other  Maynard  families  succeeded 
them,— George,  of  Marlboro,'  and  George  W.,  from 
Great  Bend,  Pa.  George  W.  represented  his  district 
in  the  Legislature,  1859. 

The  Mcriams  were  influential  here  from  1765  to 
1845-50.  Amos,  from  Lexington,  of  the  well-known 
Concord  family,  married  into  the  Danforth  family,  of 
"Cambridge  Farms."  Joseph  Meriam,  Esq.,  of  New 
York  City,  is  their  genealogist  (manuscript). 

Jonathan  Moore,  of  the  John  Moore  line,  of  Sud- 
bury, 1650,  has  been  followed  in  Bolton  and  Berlin  by 
seven  generations.  Warren  E.  Moore  and  brothers, 
of  Northboro',  are  the  later  representatives  of  Berlin 
origin. 

Jaraes  R.  Park,  of  Holliston,  descended  of  Richard, 
of  Watertown,  1636,  became  the  owner  of  the  God- 
dard  mills  and  other  estate  in  South  Berlin,  1790,— a 
family  of  respectability  and  good  influence  in  Berlin 
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for  three  penerations.  His  son,  Colonel  Joseph,  sev- 
eral years  Representative  to  the  Legislature,  and  his 
only  con.  Russell,  returned  to  llolliston,  where  the 
father  died. 

The  Hcrlin  Pollards  wereof  Billorica,  and  descend- 
ants of  William  and  Anna,  from  Coventry,  England, 
1G38.  The  Herlin  families  appear  about  1720-30, 
then  a  part  of  I5olton,  where  a  majority  have  since 
lived.  Anna  Pollard,  wife  of  William,  was  the  first 
female  who  set  foot  on  Boston  soil.  She  lived  to  her 
hundred  and  fifth  year.  Her  portrait  is  in  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston. 

Joseph  Priest  and  wife  Hannah,  born  1684,  are  the 
eldest  born  of  any  in  Berlin  Cemetery — just  two  hun- 
dreil  years  before  our  incorporation  as  a  precinct.  He 
was  from  Woburn,  and  came  by  way  of  Lancaster. 
Had  a  large  family,  which  was  represented  in  three 
or  four  succeeding  generations.  A  son  of  his,  Joseph, 
Jr.,  gave  the  town,  by  will,  five  hundred  dollars,  our 
first  school  fund,  to  be  appropriated  to  schools  alone. 

Captain  Henry  Powers,  of  unknown  lineage,  was  an 
early  settler  on  Baker  Hill,  about  1770.  Had  a  large 
family,  but  they  did  not  tarry  after  the  second  genera- 
tion. A  grandson  of  his  was  killed  by  murderous 
assault  in  Oration,  1840. 

Solomon  Eathburn,  from  Rhode  Island,  settled  in 
Berlin  about  1S40.  His  son,  Tliomas,  was  the  first 
enrolled  soldier  of  Berlin  in  the  late  war;  the  first 
also  of  Berlin  soldiers  to  die  in  the  high  calling. 
Another  son,  James,  also  entered  the  service.  Charles 
B.  is  of  our  progressive  farmers  on  Baker  Hill. 

Of  iSouthwicks — historic  name  of  Puritan  days — 
we  have  several  families,  veritable  descendants  of 
Lawrence  and  Cassandra,  the  first  to  sutler  persecu- 
tion here  for  opinion's  sake;  more  accurately,  per- 
haps, for  opposing  othere'  opinions  and  refusing  to 
conform  to  the  arbitrary  laws  on  religious  matters. 
Lawrence  and  Cassandra  were  certainly  inotl'ensive, 
except  in  non-conformity.  Had  the  defiers  of  mar- 
tyrdom been  like  them,  none  would  have  been  hung, 
defiling  the  history  of  the  Colony  and  shaming  the 
Puritan  posterity.  It  is  humiliating  to  read  the 
atrocities  inflicted  iu  the  name  of  the  law,  and  sad 
to  know  the  frenzy  of  honest  souls  in  the  name  of 
religion. 

One  of  the  fifth  generation  —  D.ivid — and  Mary 
Sweet  located  on  Berlin  soil  about  1780.  They  had 
a  most  worthy  family  of  thirteen  children.  Three 
families  of  grandchildren  of  like  character  abide 
with  us. 

The  Spaflbrd  name  has  stood  by  us  from  the  first 
up  to  date.  The  name  is  the  oldest,  historically,  of 
any  on  our  records.  Our  Lancaster  "  Book  of  Lands" 
seems  to  us  quite  ancient.  But  the  veritable  Spaf- 
ford  name  is  in  the  "Doomsday  Book"  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  of  England,  106l>.  (See  Spaflbrd  Me- 
morial, Aphia  T.  Spotlbrd,  Groveland,  Mass.,  1888.) 
Rowley  was  the  American  family  hive,  then  compri- 
sing Georgetown,  Groveland  and  other  places.    From 


1C38  to  1888  about  fifty-five  hundred  names  are 
registered.  The  Berlin  line  stands,— John,  John  (2d), 
Samuel  of  Lancaster  (now  Boylston),  his  two  sons, 
Job  and  Samuel,  settling  here  in  our  early  town  life. 
Samuel  is  still  represented  iu  grandchildren. 

Shattuck,  Elijah  C,  representative  187'),  is  our 
only  citizen  of  the  name. 

Young  is  a  name  duly  cherished  in  Berlin.  The 
Berlin  family  originated  in  Phillipston,  children 
of  Oliver  and  Grace  (Kelly)  Young.  Miss  Nancy 
Young,  of  her  own  earnings  and  frugality,  bequeathed 
to  our  town  fifteen  hundreil  dollars  as  a  school  fund. 
She  and  an  unmarried  brother  died  on  the  old  South- 
wick  homestead,  now  Paul  Randall's,  who  came  in 
from  Bolton. 

The  name  of  Tyler  is  among  the  more  recent  in 
Berlin.  They  were  of  Warwick,  and  connected  with 
the  Bassetts.  They  represent  our  best  stock-raisers 
and  dairying.  Their  brother-in-law,  William  Lawson, 
has  erected  the  finest  mansion  in  the  town,  on 
Sawyer  Hill,  the  "Lakeside  "  home^f  the  late  Madam 
Kudersdorf. 

The  geology  of  Berlin  has  never  been  scientifically 
stated.     We  surrender,  for  prudential  reasons. 

The  Central  Massachusetts  Railroad  opened  inter- 
esting specimens.  One  was  a  large  vein  of  graphite. 
The  northwest  part  of  the  town  is  unequaled  in 
boulders  short  of  Cape  Ann.  A  single  rocker  of 
many  tons  lies  on  a  ledge  by  Clam-shell  Pond.  Some 
years  ago  a  woman  could  put  it  in  motion.  Too 
much  rocking  has  worn  it  down  till  only  a  slight 
motion  can  be  easily  ell'ectcd.  About  the  |)ond,  on 
the  Larkin  lands,  numerous  Indian  relics  indicate 
that  some  tribe  dwelt  on  the  pond  borders.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  resort  of  the  Nashaways. 

Water- Ways. — Of  water-ways  we  can  claim 
about  a  mile  of  the  Assabet  River.  This  we  got  by 
grant  of  the  Great  and  General  Court.  Marl- 
borough had  swooped  in  seven  miles  of  that  stream 
and  its  intervales.  Lancaster  surveyors  set  their 
starting-stake  too  far  east,  and  so  run  against  Marl- 
borough. That  made  the  Lancaster  "Square"  a 
trapezoid.  Lancaster  settlements  began  ten  years 
earlier  than  Marlborough,  but  Marlborough  was 
awake  and  got  her  stakes  down  first.  She  probably 
thought  that  Lancaster  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
"Nashaway,"  of  which  they  boasted  so  much. 
Several  hundred  acres  of  Marlborough,  west  of  the 
Assabet,  were  granted  to  Berlin,  crossing  the  As«abet 
at  Lancaster,  southeast  corner,  because  some  of  our 
families  owned  land  on  the  east  beyond  the  river. 
Assabet  hiis  been  variously  spelled  (Hist.  North- 
borough,  Joseph  .\llen,  D.D),  sometimes  Eliaibcth, 
but  the  Indian  name  has  gained  its  standing.  It  af- 
fords Berlin  no  water-power;  the  only  stream  that  does 
is  a  western  tributary  to  the  Assabet,  with  the  modest 
name  of  "  North  Brook,"  its  sources  being  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town.  Earliest  deeds  call  it  the 
"Great  Brook."     This  is  the  stream  that  fascinated 
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William  Goddard,  1727.  At  much  cost,  for  the  day, 
he  established  a  saw  and  grist-mill,  1752-60.  The 
"  power  "  is  better  at  flood  than  the  supply  for  the 
year.  Another  mill  was  set  up  by  Nathan  Barber, 
two  miles  above,  1777 ;  another  just  above  that, 
about  1810,  by  Thomas  Pollard  for  his  son  Stephen. 
Nothing  else  of  permanent  water-power  has  aided 
Berlin  in  her  industries.  Other  streams  are  few  and 
small.  Foundations  have  been  laid  for  another  power 
near  Berlin  Station,  O.  C.  R.  R.  Two  ponds,  "  Clam- 
shell,'' at  the  extreme  west,  and  "  Gates'  Pond,"  at 
the  extreme  east,  are  all  we  can  boast  in  this  matter, 
except  that  "Gates'  Pond,"  in  Fosgate  ownership,  is 
the  finest  summer  resort  of  the  region.  Several  sum- 
mer cottages  have  been  built  on  its  eastern  shore. 
The  pond  is  the  source  of  the  Hudson  water  supply, 
at  which  many  Berlin  citizens  are  very  indignant. 
No  man  Gates  was  ever  drowned  in  our  pond  for  the 
sake  of  giving  his  name  to  it.  Stephen  Gates  was  its 
earliest  personal  owner,  with  much  land  about  it.  Our 
denizens  stoutly  refuse  the  proposal  to  call  it  "  Lake 
Assabet,"  at  Madam  Rudersdorf 's  suggestion.  "  Clam- 
shell "  Pond  is  its  own  interpreter. 

Roads. — From  the  beginning  Berlin  has  held  one 
good  mark  of  "civilization"  in>  its  roads.  Some 
citizens  here,  especially  the  Meriams,  caught  the 
spirit  and  views  of  Colonel  Ezra  Beaman,  of  Boylston. 
We  did  not  take  to  "  turnpikes,"  but  from  the  town  to 
its  contiguous  neighbors,  the  fiithers  were  ambitious 
of  good  highways.  Many  petitioners  for  an  open  road 
to  their  own  home  had  to  accept  a  "bridle-way,"  for 
the  sake  of  more  public  liberality.  The  main  roads 
were  open,  of  course,  while  we  were  yet  of  Bolton, 
1738  to  1784. 

Favored  in  respect  to  bridges,  our  taxes  have  not 
been  excessive.  The  first  and  only  iron  bridge  has 
recently  been  constructed  to  span  the  Assabet  between 
South  Berlin  and  Marlboro'. 

The  town  has  not  settled  upon  any  one  method  of 
keeping  up  the  highways.  The  old  "highway  sur- 
veyor ''  has  been  supplanted— once  by  a  single  com- 
missioner. Many  still  advocate  the  same,  but  of  late 
the  commissioners  are  chosen  for  districts.  Berlin  is 
very  jealous  of  concentrated  power.  The  majority 
are  not  "  Democrats,"  but  all  are  very  democratic. 
Tlie  highway  discussions  are  among  the  most  animated 
in  town-meetings.    So  they  were  in  the  '•  twenties." 

Roads  suggest  vehicles,  and  vehicles  adapted  to  the 
roads.  In  1734  Jonas  Houghton,  the  "Lancaster 
Surveyor,"  contracted  with  settlers  on  Petersham 
territory  to  construct  a  road  over  a  section  of  Wachu- 
sett,  8uch  that  four  oxen  could  conveniently  carry 
owcr  it  four  l)arrel8  of  cider  at  once. 

Only  solid  wagons  cotild  bear  the  strains  of  country 
roads  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  many  statements  as 
to  the  introduction  of  easier  carriages  exaggerate  the 
time.  The  chaise  was  in  use  at  least  a  hundred  years 
ago,  si)elk-d  "shays."  Hence  the  old  epigram  ou  the 
Shays'  Rebellion  : 


Says  sober  Will,  "  Well,  Shays  has  fled, 
Aud  peace  returns  to  bless  our  days." 
**  Indeed,"  cries  Ned,  "  I  always  said 

He'd  prove,  at  last,  a.  fall-back  Shays  ; 
And  those  turned  over  and  undone, 
Call  hioi  a  worthless  Shays  to  ran." — Waed. 

The  first  iron  rail  was  laid  in  Berlin,  1866,  the 
"Fitchburg,  Framingham  and  New  Bedford."  Two 
stations,  one  for  the  Centre  and  South  Berlin,  mid- 
way, one  for  West  Berlin.  The  road-bed  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Central  was  prepared  for  grading  as  far  as 
Holden  before  a  rail  was  laid.  Here  it  rested  till  fi- 
nancial reconstruction,  as  the  "Central  Massachu- 
setts." The  town  struggled  under  the  twenty  thousand 
investment  some  fifteen  years.  The  debt  was  lifted 
by  the  generous  donation  of  Mr.  Chandler  Carter, 
1887. 

The  Stage-Coach. — The  railroad,  in  itsday,  hardly 
excited  more  interest  in  Berlin  than  did  the  first  stage- 
coach, forty  years  earlier.  Berlin  was  left  out  in  the 
cold  by  the  greater  thoroughfares  through  Northboro' 
and  Bolton. 

"The  mail-stage"  was  a  wonder  to  the  boys  in  its 
early  day.  Boys  and  men  went  miles  to  see  the  first 
four-horse  stage  in  the  United  Stage,  driven  by  Levi 
Pease,  of  Shrewsbury,  from  Worcester  to  Boston,  1795. 
So  when  a  "stage-line"  was  started  between  New 
Braintree,  Barre  and  Boston,  by  way  of  Holden,  West 
Boylston,  Sawyer's  Mills,  Berlin,  Feltonville  (Hud- 
son) and  Sudbury,  the  enterprise  created  great  inter- 
est. Jona.  D.  Meriam  was  the  principal  investor  of 
Berlin ;  George  E.  Manson  and  Daniel  Pope,  of  Fel- 
tonville. It  was  a  losing  business  for  the  proprietors. 
But  somebody  was  bright  enough  to  run  a  lino  in  op- 
position. The  town  got  its  post-office  and  other  ad- 
vantages. 

How  little  we  realize  the  blessings  of  postal  service 
at  public  expense !  It  is  all  modern,  really.  When 
the  Puritans  came  to  America,  England  had  no  com- 
plete mail  service.  In  1G55  a  post  was  established 
between  London  and  Edinbugh,  "  to  go  night  and 
day,"  and  make  return  route  within  six  days.  Boston 
was  then  five  years  old.  Lancaster  had  no  post-ofiice 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  As  late  as  1820-30 
every  store  and  bar-room  was  a  kind  of  post-ofBce.  As 
advertisements  now  adorn  the  stores,  so  letters  to  ad- 
joining and  even  distant  towns  were  thus  posted.  A 
letter  in  Berlin  directed  to  Worcester  or  Westboro' 
would  be  taken  in  hand  by  any  one  going  to  North- 
boro', leaving  it  there  for  the  next  self-constituted  let- 
ter-carrier. All  Berlin  mail-matter  was  left  in  Bolton 
post-oifice  up  to  1827.  So  much  for  a  mail-stage. 
Then,  too,  Berlin  was  the  midway  town  between  Barre 
and  Boston. 

The  Howe  Tavern  of  Berlin  was  the  dining-place. 
"  Esquire  Meriam  "  was  the  first  driver.  He  obtained 
a  mail  contract  and  post-office  for  the  town,  and  be- 
came our  first  jjostmaster,  though  the  superintendence 
of  it  devolved  upon  Wm.  A.  Howe,  of  the  store  and 
tavern.     Eventually  Mr.  Howe  succeeded  to  the  ap- 
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pointment.  Every  letter  sent  or  received  was  reg- 
istered, with  amount  of  postage,  before  it  could  go 
out  or  before  it  could  be  delivered  on  arrival.  A 
number  of  letters  to  Boston  or  elsewhere  would  be 
done  up  in  one  package  with  one  bill  of  registratiou. 
A  single  letter  must  also  be  done  up  iis  a  package, 
with  its  record  and  the  town  or  city  superscribed.  Six 
and  a  ijuarter  cents,  ten  cents,  twelve  and  a  half  cents, 
eighteen  and  three-fourths  cents,  and  twenty-five  cents 
were  the  rates  of  postage.     Times  have  changed. 

The  M.\rket-max. — This  is  a  class  not  much  on 
record  in  town  histories.  But  really  they  were  the 
connecting  link  between  the  town  and  the  outside 
world.  The  market-man  took  the  butter,  poultry, 
eggs,  veal  and  various  farm  produce.  Sometimes  he 
gathered  it  himself,  carried  it  to  Boston,  ordinarily  in 
a  well-covered  wagon  with  two  horses,  once  a  week 
and  return.  lie  probably  handled  more  money  than 
any  other  man  in  Berlin.  But  he  was  the  weekly 
newsman.  He  brought  the  Boston  news,  much  of  it 
verbal,  indeed,  but  he  brought  the  newspaper  also. 
From  our  earliest  town  life  to  1812-20  so  few  towns 
having  even  a  sight  of  a  stage-coach,  or  mail,  each 
town  was  interested  in  the  return  of  the  market-man. 
Tradition  relates  that  a  weekly  concourse  awaited  the 
weekly  arrival  of  Hugh  Bruce  at  the  Howe  store  and 
tavern,  with  the  Boston  Pallailium  reporting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  1812-1.5,  also  the  reports  of  Napo- 
leon's marvelous  feats  in  Europe.  So  the  slow-trudg- 
ing market-man  was  the  forerunner  of  the  mail-coach 
and  the  locomotive.  Pity  the  town  which  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  arrival  of  a  daily  mail  ! 

The  market-man  usually  brought  all  the  store  gro- 
ceries,— more  than  all,  "  New  Bum,"  that  is,  New 
England  rum,  later  called  Medford  rum.  We  would 
not  record  it,  only  we  have  proved  by  other  towns 
that  we  were  not  an  exception,  but  si.xty  hogsheads  of 
rum  was  the  annual  consumption  in  our  town  of  less 
than  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  by  estimate,  1825. 
There  were  then  two  stores.  I  repeat  it,  we  were  not 
e.Kceptional.  The  market-man  was  sure  of  a  weekly 
load.  The  successor  of  the  maiket-man  a*  news-car- 
rier was  the  post  rider. 

Industries. — As  to  our  early  industries,  the  locality 
of  Berlin  determined  them.  A  water-power  which 
fails  for  one-third  of  the  year  i.s  just  about  worthless, 
except  for  mere  milling.  Once  the  brooks  were  very 
useful ;  but  modern  industries  demand  the  rivers,  and 
rivers  that  rage  and  roar.  Compare  the  towns  on  the 
Concord  River  from  Sudbury  Meadows  to  Billerica, 
all  on  a  level,  and  the  towns  on  the  Merrimac.  Ber- 
lin was  doomed  to  agriculture  from  the  start.  You 
cannot  organize  successful  industries. 

We  have  fragmentary  records   of  the  early  agricul- 
ture of  Berlin  to  show  good  thrift  of  the  husbandmen 
Returns  in  part  of  the  year   1792  indicate  the  yiel 
of  good  hay  at  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre. 

Some  farms  to-day  do  less  than  that.  The  yield  of 
grain    was    not   equal  to  that  of  hay.     Cattle-herds 


were  small.  Sheep-folds  were  smaller.  There  was 
no  "  tariff''  on  wool  then.  It  was  grown  for  home 
use.s,  80  of  flax.  Apples  were  mainly  of  the  "  natural  " 
stock.  But  a  great  change  was  wrought  for  Berlin 
by  the  good  mini.ster,  Mr.  Puller.  He  jiracticed 
grafting  even  for  bis  parishioners,  and  taught  them 
the  art.  Few  apples  are  seen  to-day  superior  to  those 
of  Barnes  Hill  in  the  first  decades  of  the  century. 
The  writer  of  this  gathers  yearly  the  "Russet"  and 
"Nonesuch,"'  which  Mr.  Puffer  originated  on  his  own 
homestead,  now  a  hundred  years  old.  No  apples 
to-day  outrank  the  apples  of  the  Berlin  uplands. 
Less  cider  is  made  because  of  good  fruit  instead  of 
the  natural.  From  the  scant  data  of  1702,  which  is 
our  oldest,  the  product  of  rye  was  about  300  bushels ; 
oats,  4(10  ;  corn,  1,200  ;  cider,  2r)0  barrels.  Four  thou- 
sand acres  improvable  land;  at  the  end  of  forty 
years,  5,400;  at  the  end  of  the  century  6,918.  Say 
one  hundred  and  twenty  farms  of  sixty  acres  each. 

The  first  State  returns  of  mechanical  industries 
were  made  by  request,  not  by  law,  1837.  We  will 
not  quote.  But  basket-making,  employing  three  men, 
was  the  largest  business  our  assessors  found  time  or 
disposition  to  report. 

The  old  routine  of  farming  held  verj-  constant  sway 
in  Berlin  up  to  1830-40.  A  deviation  was  made  1810- 
20  in  hop-culture.  The  largest  return  was  six  and 
one-half  tons  for  the  town.  The  price  varied  from 
ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  per  pound.  Perhaps 
some  years  brought  in  two  thousand  dollars.  Specu- 
lation set  in,  and  some  bad  losses  were  made.  It  was 
calculated  tliat  ''a  pound  of  hops  could  be  raised  as 
cheaply  as  a  pound  of  pork.''  From  about  1830  hop- 
yards  declined.  Only  two  or  three  moderate  fields 
can  now  be  seen.  Hop-picking  was  an  annual  gala 
day  for  the  girls,  in  the  field. 

Berlin  had  one  "South  Sea  Bubble"  in  the  "  Mo- 
rns inulticaulis"  epidemic,  about  1840, — a  shrub  of 
large  leaf  for  feeding  silk-worms.  We  had  little 
scientific  farming  before  1850-r)0.  A  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics'  Association  was  formed,  which  has  greatly 
advanced  gardening  and  agriculture.  The  south  part 
of  the  town  is  especially  adapted  to  early  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Well  has  it  been  improved.  Berlin 
n.t/><(rai7«ji  has  a  reputation  in  Boston.  Small  fruits 
receive  like  attention.  Grape-culture,  on  a  brow  of 
the  Assabet  valley,  has  been  a  marked  success.  An 
old  sand-hill  (the  ground  was  accounted)  was  found 
to  have  a  clay  subsoil  of  remarkable  tenacity  for 
moisture.  Perhaps  no  acres  in  Berlin  are  now  more 
valuable. 

Peach-culture,  after  much  fruitless  endeavor,  now 
gives  promise  of  success.  Our  hills  are  given  es- 
pecially to  orcharding,  grass  and  general  cullnre.  We 
have  several  gilt-edge  butter  farms  on  high  lands, 
with  choice  stock.  But  the  bulk  of  milk  goes  off  by 
rail.  Many  psisturcs,  formerly  mowed  annually,  in 
"  the  old  moon."  now  have  their  own  way.  Our  wood 
acreage  is  hardly  less  than  fifty  years  ago. 
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The  dwelling-houses  of  Berlin  (two  hundred  and 
ten)  are  almost  wholly  of  modern  aspect.  Sixty 
years  ago  one-third,  perhaps,  were  of  the  long  back 
roofs  of  one  story  and  two  stories  front.  Our  last 
went  down  in  smoke,  1S86.  We  have  no  pretentious 
dwellings.  The  most  irapres-'ive  one  crowns  Sawyer 
Hill,  the  residence  of  William  Lawson,  Esq.  The 
farm  is  managed,  in  gilt  butter-making,  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Reed  Tyler.  Like  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutchmen,  most  of  the  Berlin  farmers  are  set  on 
having  good  barns.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  hou8e.s  in 
Berlin  are  comfortable  homes.  We  have  one  which 
was  probably  built  about  1720  by  .Tona.  Moore,  still 
habitable,  "  the  Sanderson  Carter  place."  Our  valu- 
ation stands  at  $489,000, —  "put  up,''  some  twenty 
years  ago,  §75,000,  to  lessen  taxes,  it  was  said.  The 
percentage,  of  course.  Southey  tells  of  an  old  man 
who  used  to  put  on  his  glasses  in  eating  cherries, — it 
made  them  look  so  much  bigger. 

The  census  of  1880  gives  us  over  two  hundred 
voters. 

As  for  early  handicraft,  some  thirty  cooper-shops 
can  be  recalled  by  the  old  people.  "  Beef  barrels," 
"rum  barrels,''  "  cider  barrels,"'  all  had  a  good  market 
in  Boston  sixty  years  ago.  Other  wooden-ware, — as 
churns,  pails,  "  piggins  and  noggins," — furnished 
some  employment.  Many  a  two-horse  barrel  rig 
started  at  midnight  for  Boston.  Barrels  were  made 
on  contract.  A  good  cooper  is  a  natural  mechanic. 
Others  need  not  try. 

"Wiredrawing"  and  card-making  were  an  excep- 
tional attempt  in  Berlin,  about  1810-20.  Caleb 
Houghton,  by  a  small  power  on  Cranberry  Meadow 
Brook,  wrought  wire;  Solomon  Howe,  of  the  Centre, 
manufactured  cards — a  losing  business  to  both.  Card- 
setting  {inserting  the  tooth  into  the  punctured  leather 
cardboard)  furnished  employment  for  many  children  ; 
sometimes  for  parents.  Braiding  straw  was  a  like 
family  employment. 

Ecclesiastical.— When  Bolton  separated  from 
Lancaster  probably  some  two  hundred  of  its  popula- 
tion were  within  Berlin  limits.  As  a  part  of  Bolton, 
the  Berlin  fathers  lived  in  good  harmony  with  the 
worthy  town  till  the  ecclesiastical  conflict  called  "  the 
Goss  controversy."  This  item  belongs  to  Bolton  his- 
tory, of  course,  but  reaches  Berlin.  The  minister  was 
suspected  of  Toryism.  In  church  matters  he  held 
and  practiced  the  most  arbitrary  principles.  The  on- 
coming Revolution,  1770,  added  public  importance  to 
a  local  flame.  The  minister  was  charged  with  intem- 
perance, also.  He  seemed  to  feel  self-justification  in 
the  assertion,  probably  true,  that  he  was  never  so  far 
gone  aa  to  be  incapacitated  for  his  office.  Numberless 
town-meetings  were  held, — town  and  pariah  were  then 
one.  He  was  dismissed  by  the  ultimate  prerogative, 
the  people  themselves,  council  or  no  council. 

The  controversy  hastened,  no  doubt,  the  formation 
of  the  South  Parish,  April  7,  1779;  but  the  agitation 
went  with  them.     Only  male  members  appear  in  the 


organization  of  the  new  church— Gossites  and  Walley- 
ites,  adherents  of  Mr.  Goss'  successor, — so  the  females, 
when  they  came,  brought  letters  from  one  or  the 
other  branch  of_the  Bolton  Church. 

In  the  interests  of  harmony,  the  council  called  to 
organize  the  Berlin  Church  advised  the  brethren  to 
withhold  fellowship  from  the  Bolton  Church  whilst 
that  church  should  remain  in  it"!  divided  state.  That 
was  a  fire-brand.  The  Berlin  Walleyites  moved  for 
another  advisory  council  on  this  very  matter. 

The  second  council  exonorated  the  first  as  to  in- 
tended reproof.  The  reading  of  the  first  council 
certainly  implied  more  than  was  expressed.  The 
neighboring  clergy  sustained  Mr.  Goss,  and  under  their 
influence  the  churches  declined  or  renounced  fellow- 
ship with  the  Bolton  Church.  To  test  the  case,  two  of 
the  Berlin  opponents  of  Mr.  Goss  and  one  of  the  Bolton 
Church  presented  themselves  before  the  Lancaster 
Church  and  asked  for  recognition  in  the  communion 
service.  Thechurch  voted  affirmatively.  The  minister. 
Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  said  the  vote  should  be  recorded, 
but  his  negative  must  be  recorded  with  it.  Virtually  by 
the  ruling  of  the  times,  this  was  annulling  the  vote  of 
the  church.  The  applicants  were  Judge  Baker  and 
Ephraim  Fairbanks,  Esq.,  of  Berlin,  and  Nathaniel 
Longly,  Esq.,  of  Bolton.  No  three  men  in  the  towns 
were  more  prominent  or  conservative.  A  similar 
delegation  from  Bolton  and  Berlin  visited  Sterling. 
The  minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Mellen,  refused  to  administer 
the  communion  service.  The  church  was  against 
him,  and  his  claim  of  the  veto  power  brought  upon 
him  and  the  town  just  the  experience  of  Bolton. 
"How  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  !  "  The 
simple  reason  is  that  it  h  fire.  The  spirit  of'liberty 
was  abroad.  Men  were  asserting  personal  rights,  but 
patriotism  was  a  bond.  In  the  new  life  of  the  United 
Colonies,  now  become  United  States,  partisans  toned 
down.  A  supreme  confidence  in  God  and  country 
allayed  local  animosities.  Bolton  South  Parish  be- 
came a  precinct,  1784,  virtually  a  town,  by  authority 
of  Congress. 

Peace  came  also  to  the  churches.  But  the  contest 
was  a  hard  one,  and  in  advance  of  its  day.  The  min- 
istry seemed  unduly  tenacious  of  power  and  dictation. 
The  Bolton  Parish  fought  a  good  fight.  It  broke  the 
spell  under  which  churches  had  felt  themselves  to  be 
bound.  Ecclesiastical  liberty  made  a  stride  in  the 
conflict.  No  doubt,  indeed,  errors  were  committed 
on  both  sides.  But  the  case,  and  result,  became  a 
standard  of  appeal  for  the  liberty  of  the  churches. 
Harvard  and  Yale  contain  the  published  pamphlets 
as  documents  of  historical  importance.  A  layman, 
not  known,  was  the  virtual  victor.  Later  tradition 
affirms  that  he  was  a  clergyman.  Ebenezer  Chapin. 
Rev.  Zabdiel  Adams,  of  Lunenburg,  defended  the 
arbitrary  power. 

The  act  of  incorporation  of  Bolton  South  Parish 
bears  date  April  13,  1778,  and  Samuel  Baker,  Esq.,  is 
empowered  to  i.ssue  a  warrant  "  to  some  principal  in- 
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liabitant"  to  call  a  meeting  for  permanent  organiza- 
tion. Signed,  Joseph  Warren,  speaker;  John  Avery, 
deputy  secretary. 

Samuel  Baker  issues  the  warrant  to  Samuel  Jones, 
inn-liolder.  At  his  house  tlie  inhabitants  are  sum- 
moned to  meet.  On  that  spot  our  town  wai  virtually 
born.  Samuel  Jones'  tavern  stood  fronting  our  Norlh- 
boro'  road,  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  road  to  Hud- 
son. 

Samuel  Baker  was  chosen  moderator ;  Jonathan 
Meriam,  clerk  ;  James  Goddard,  .Vhijah  Pratt,  Jo>hua 
Johnson,  parish  committee  ;  Jonathan  Meriam,  Tim- 
othy Jones,  William  Sawyer,  .Jr.,  assessors. 

One  week  later  the  parish  took  measures  for  build- 
ing a  meeting-house  ;  voted  to  locate  it  on  "the  little 
hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  that  leads  from 
Samuel  Jones'  house  to  Samuel  Rice's  shop  in  the 
crotch  of  the  roads." 

There  was  no  Common  then.  The  road  to  Bolton 
turned  by  our  present  town-house.  The  shop  was 
probably  some  back  part  of  the  present  "  Ballard 
House."  Samuel  Rice  never  appears  again.  David 
Rice,  probably  his  father,  owned  lands  in  connection 
with  James  Goddard,  which  included  the  old  black- 
smith-shop where  A.  A.  Bartlett  now  lives.  This 
shop  went  with  the  Meriam  farm.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
one  alluded  to. 

Berlin  denizens  of  tod.iy  may  wonder  where  that 
"  little  hill "  was.  It  was,  and  is  not.  The  old  church 
stood  on  it,  considerably  in  front  of  the  present 
edifice.  Esquire  Meriam  could  not  persuade  the 
building  committee  of  the  new  church  to  set  it  so 
high  as  It  now  stands.  He  was  not  the  man  to  "sur- 
render." He  conspired  with  Wm.  A.  Howe,  and  in 
the  night  they  secretly  lifted  the  standards  one  full 
foot.  Look  at  the  Common  and  the  height  of  the 
underpinning  of  the  church,  and  you  will  see  what  be- 
came of  that  "  little  hill." 

The  first  meeting-house  was  twelve  years  in  build- 
ing. It  is  enough  to  make  one  weep,  to  read  ot  the 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  depreciated  money  which 
were  voted  from  time  to  time,  all  along  in  the  war, 
to  build  that  humble  house  of  prayer. 

The  frame  was  "raised"  June  16,  1779,  by  aid, 
as  usual,  of  "rum,"  "cider"  and  "spike  poles." 
The  "  pew  grounds "  were  sold  1780  "  at  public 
vendue,"  each  man  to  build  his  own  pew.  The  build- 
ing committee  were  Jonathan  Meriam,  Fortunatus 
Barnes,  James  Goddard,  Sr.,  Timothy  Jones,  William 
Sawyer  ;  second  Committee,  Fortunatus  Barnes, 
Jacob  Moore,  Barnabas  Maynard,  Henry  Powers, 
William  Babcock. 

In  the  mean  time  "  candidates  "  were  heard — Rev. 
M.  Stearns,    Foster  and  Edmund.*.     Noveml)er    14, 

1780,  voted  to  hear  Mr.   Reuben  Pufler.     March  12, 

1781,  Mr.  Puffer  was  "called."  "No  objections." 
"  Ordination  to  be  out  of  the  meeting-house  if  the 
weather  permit."  The  church  records  have  it  that 
the  services  were  held  in  the  meeting-house.     All 


the   "old  folks "  declare  against  it.     The  ordination 
took  place  November  '2t>,  1781. 

Certainly  there  is  something  inspiring  in  the  faith 
and  labors  of  the  fathers,  under  the  depression  and 
uncertainties  of  war,  to  press  forward  in  their  circum- 
stances, not  to  say  poverty,  to  establish  the  ordinances 
of  religion. 

The  council  for  ordination  consisted  of  the  churches 
in  Sudbury,  KaKt  Sudbury,  Westboro',  Shrewsbury, 
Northboro',  Lancaster,  Bolton  and  Stow.  Rev. 
Mr.  Bigelow,  of  .Sudbury,  Mr.  Puffer's  pastor,  preached 
the  sermon. 

Mr.  Puffer's  presence  and  ministry  seemed  to  be 
quite  helpful  to  his  struggling  parish.  No  church- 
meeting  was  called  for  nearly  two  years.  Records 
indicate  peaceful  i)rogress.  In  the  same  year  of  the 
ordination  the  parish  petitioned  the  town  of  Bolton, 
also  the  General  Court,  to  be  set  off  as  a  town,  but  it 
took  three  years  to  reach  it. 

Finally,  by  the  Great  and  General  Court,  March 
16,  1784  (Samuel  .Vdanis,  president  of  the  Senate, 
Tristram  Dalton,  speaker),  the  precinct  was  duly  in- 
corporated, and  Judge  Baker  was  again  instructed  to 
empower  some  principal  inhabitant  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  South  Precinct  in  Bolton.  This  time  he  con- 
ferred the  honor  on  Fortunatus  Barnes.  Again  Sam- 
uel Baker  was  the  first  moderator  and  Jona.  Meriam 
again  clerk  ;  Selectmen,  James  Goddard,  John  Tem- 
ple, Jonah  Meriam,  William  Sawyer,  Barnabas  May- 
nard. 

Now  Berlin  had  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  town 
except  personal  representation  in  the  Legislature. 
Any  citizen  of  the  precinct  might  as  well  represent 
the  town  as  a  citizen  of  the  town  the  precinct.  But 
Bolton  never  saw  it  in  that  light. 

So  matters  stood  till  1812.  Fortunatus  Barnes  was 
now  authorized  to  empower  some  principal  citizen  to 
call  the  first  town-meeting.  He  committed  the  trust 
to  Ephraim  Babcock.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Fortunatus  Barnes  moderator. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  quiet  New  England  town. 
Its  inception  was  in  time  of  war.  It  came  to  maturity 
in  time  of  war,  just  in  a  full  generation  from  its 
beginning.  Thirty-five  years  from  this  date  brought 
it  to  its  centennial. 

In  the  completion  of  their  house  of  worship,  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Puffer  and  the  adjustment  of  com- 
plications with  liolton,  the  little  town  of  Berlin,  in- 
stead of  "  Norrage,"  as  once  pro[X)sed,  seemed  to  have 
respite  and  rest.  The  leading  men,  however,  who 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war,  with  iu  antecedent 
and  subsequent  excitements,  dropped  out  of  the  race 
very  early, — Captain  Samuel  Jones,  Judge  Baker,  the 
Baileys,  the  Meriams,  Ephraim  Fairbanks,  Esq.,  Gen. 
Sawyer  and  others,  whose  names  were  towers  of 
strength. 

The  central  figure  henceforth  in  Berlin  character 
was  their  minister. 

The    Puffer  ancestry,  Appleton   says,   is  obscure 
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But  a  record  stands  that  "  the  town  of  Boston,"  1640, 
not  yet  ten  years  old,  granted  twenty  acres  of  land  at 
Wollaston  Heights  to  George  Puffer,  "  five  heads." 
A  line  from  George  is  traceable  to  Sudbury,  George, 
James,  Richard,  Jabez  and  Reuben,  the  Berlin  pas- 
tor. Some  count  in  another  Richard.  The  present 
Puffer  homestead,  whence  Reuben  came,  is  now  in 
Maynard.  The  will  of  Jabez  shows  that  Reuben  was 
the  pet  of  his  heart.  He  certainly  grew  in  the  esteem 
of  Berlin  people  and  all  the  region.  Every  congre- 
gation was  pleased  to  see  him  ascend  the  pulpit-steps. 
It  was  not  a  day  for  enticing  away  favorite  ministers, 
but  it  was  uuderstood  that  he  had  inviting  overtures. 
His  sermons  were  not  especially  arousing,  but  sol- 
emnly impressive. 

In  1803  he  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the 
(iovernor  and  Legislature.  An  anecdote  concerning 
him  was  first  published  in  print  in  the  Lancaster  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  writer  of  this 
is  responsible  for  its  appearance  in  type.  He  gave  it 
verbally,  that  morning,  to  the  speaker  who  gave  it  in 
response  for  Berlin,  in  the  after-dinner  speeches. 
Judge  Brigham,  of  Westboro',  had  procured  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Pufler  to  the  service.  His  son-in-law, 
E.  M.  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Westboro',  gave  the  anecdote  to 
the  writer,  personally.  According  to  custom,  Mr.  Puf- 
fer had  all  parts  of  his  service  written,  even  the  prayer. 
In  offering  it  he  lost  his  bearings.  He  tried  to  regain 
his  ground,  but  only  stumbled.  The  suspense  was 
awful.  A  fellow-member  of  the  Legislature  gave 
Judge  Brigham  a  nudge,  whispering,  "That  is  your 
minister,  is  it?  "  The  disconcerted  minister  had  the 
courage  to  desert  his  written  prayer  and  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  occasion,  and  the  suspense  of  the  assembly 
quickly  gave  way  to  rapt  attention  and  delight.  His 
own  people,  better  than  any  others  who  did  not  hear 
him  on  this  occasion,  could  tell  what  the  effect  was. 
He  lifted  his  learned  and  dignified  audience  to  exalted 
views  of  their  position  and  duties,  to  the  State  and  to 
God.  The  prayer  ended.  Judge  Brigham  returned  the 
nudge  of  his  neighbor,  responding  "That  is  my 
minister." 

Berlin  ever  had  great  satisfaction  in  "  Dr.  Puffer" 
abroad.  His  church  records  show  that  he  ranked 
with  foremost  ministers  in  councils  far  and  near  on 
difficult  cases. 

To  this  day  friends  and  dissentients,  as  to  religious 
tenete,  revere  the  "  man  of  God."  His  face,  his  fea- 
tures and  form  and  manner  are  fast  passing  out  of 
remembrance.  "Shall  we  know  each  other  there?" 
Not  even  a  profile  remains ;  much  less  the  tones  of 
his  voice  and  impressive  pulpit  services;  a  few  of  the 
venerables  yet  talk  it  over  understandingly. 

Some  yet  live  who  have  seen  him  and  can  readily 
believe  what  has  been  related.  But  the  most  vivid 
impression  which  we  septuagenarians  have  of  the 
man  is  that  of  hii  pulpit  devotions.  Daniel  ?  Solo- 
mon? Elijah?  No,  Bethel  and  Jacob.  As  with  awe 
he  lifted  up  his  face  heavenward,  and  bowed  again 


his  whole  body  in  reverence,  incense  from  the  altar 
above  seemed  to  pervade  the  assembly. 

*'  Heaven  seemed  bending,  earth  to  rise, 
And  all  seemed  Hoating  in  the  upper  skies." 

He  delivered  the  Dudlean  Lecture  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1808.  His  pecuniary  circumstances  being  made 
known,  his  address  was  published  and  sold  among  the 
students,  rich  men's  sons  subscribing  largely  to  in- 
crease the  income.  They  also  gave  him  a  good  suit  of 
clothes.   (Rev.  Dr.  Alles.) 

Another  anecdote  in  his  ministry  reveals  the  minis- 
terial tone  of  the  day.  A  neighborhood  of  Balls,  on 
Ball  Hill,  in  Northboro',  had  special  regard  for  Dr. 
Puffer ;  also,  it  would  seem,  some  disaffection  for 
their  own  minister.  An  especially  afflictive  death 
occurred  in  one  of  the  families.  One  of  the  deacons 
of  the  Northboro'  Church,  by  request  of  the  family, 
came  for  Dr.  Puffer  to  visit  them,  as  also  to  attend  the 
funeral  officially.  Mr.  Puffer  demurred ;  but  under 
the  appeals  of  grief  he  assented,  being  assured  by  the 
deacon  that  the  Northboro'  pastor  would  not  take  it 
offensively.  The  deacon  did  not  know  his  man,  nor 
the  ministerial  prerogatives  of  the  day.  The  services 
were  held  at  the  house  of  sorrow.  A  few  days  brought 
a  note  from  the  Northboro'  bishop  demanding  expla- 
nation and  apology,  else  no  more  ministerial  inter- 
course. We  smile ;  but  the  parties  did  not.  Mr. 
Whitney  was  magisterial.  Mr.  Puffer  was  timid.  The 
correspondence  is  animated,  if  not  animating.  The 
offender  did  not  cringe.  He  did  apologize,  and  in 
words  and  temper  that  made  him  the  victor. 

The  matter  did  not  wholly  die  at  that.  A  deceased 
sister  of  the  Balls  was  wife  of  Dea.  Livermore,  of  the 
Northboro'  Church.  He  was  one  hundred  and  one 
years  old  at  his  de;ith.  Renewed  application  was 
made  for  Mr.  Puffer's  service  at  his  funeral.  Mr. 
Puffer  confirmed  his  apology  by  respectfully  declin- 
ing. The  Balls  would  not  have  the  Northboro'  parson  ; 
so  the  centenarian,  deacon  of  the  church,  town  clerk 
and,  in  certain  sense,  the  public  notary  of  the  town, 
was  buried  without  a  funeral. 

There  was  another  element  of  irritation  in  the 
Northboro'  Church.  The  good  deacon's  second  wife 
was  for  some  reason  debarred  from  its  communion. 
She  applied  for  the  privilege  in  Berlin,  but  ecclesias- 
tical courtesy  would  not  allow  her  request. 

Dr.  Puffer  was  no  controversalist.  He  was  even 
timid  before  his  own  people.  It  is  well  attested  that 
he  wept  in  the  face  of  some  who  opposed  his  social 
prayer-meetings,  then  new.  The  compromise  was  that 
they  should  all  be  held  at  his  own  house.  He  was 
among  the  last  to  renounce  or  to  forego  exchanges 
with  the  "  liberal "  clergymen  of  the  region.  He 
foresaw  coming  events  in  his  own  parish.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  so  overcome  in  the  reading  of  an  ex- 
pressive hymn  that  he  ceased  reading  and  sat  down. 

This  was  in  the  old,  first-consecrated  sanctuary, 
where  the  man  of  God  had  prayed  and  taught,  "  with 
many  tears,"  for  forty-five  years.     Humble  as  the  old 
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structure  was,  every  line  of  it  was  sacred  in  his  eye 
and  heart.  It  was  soon  to  be  taken  down.  Himself 
wiis  "three-score  and  ten."  His  farewell  sermon 
shows  how  the  heart  of  a  good  man  may  be  moved  by 
that  which  is  inanimate,  and  really  without  beauty. 
The  old  pews,  which  went  into  various  and  undig- 
nified uses,  were  for  years  looked  upon  with  venera- 
tion by  the  older  people.  A  successor,  of  twenty-five 
years,  has  found  and  gilded  the  old  wooden  pine- 
apple, with  tin  leaves,  which  surmounted  a  plain 
scroll  over  the  old  pulpit.  "There  are  sermons  in 
stones."  The  farm  barn  across  the  cemetery,  made  of 
the  refitted  timbers  of  "  the  house  of  prayer,"  has  yet 
a  voice  to  some  pas.sers-by. 

The  Massachusetts  ecclesiastical  rupture  of  1820-30 
was  pressing  upon  this  quiet  town  before  steps  were 
taken  for  a  new  house  of  worship.  But  no  tongue 
moved  against  the  minister.  Yet  it  was  intimated 
that  the  new  church  would  have  a  new  order  of  things 
when  he  should  resign  or  cease  from  his  labors.  The 
pastor  foresaw  more  than  his  people  expressed.  He 
hardly  expected  to  escape  the  rupture  in  his  lifetime. 
But  he  lived  to  dedicate  the  new  church,  1826,  and  to 
preach  and  pray  there  till  near  his  death,  August  29, 
1829,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 

The  church,  in  August  same  year,  united  in  choos- 
ing Rev.  Moses  B.  Church  as  Dr.  Puffer's  successor. 
The  parish  dissented,  and  following  the  Dedham 
decision,  as  others  had  done,  chose  another  man,  Rev. 
Robert  Folger  Walcut,  of  Nantucket,  and  graduate 
of  Harvard.  The  Folgers  were  a  prominent  family 
in  Nantucket. 

Mr.  Walcut  was  a  cultured  and  scholarly  man.  He 
won  the  good-will  anil  esteem  of  all  citizens.  He 
resigned  November,  18.'i3. 

On  the  action  of  the  parish,  overruling  the  church, 
they  withdrew  almost  unanimously,  leaving  but  one 
male  member  and  three  females  constituting  the 
church. 

The  seceding  members  built  a  moderate  house  of 
worship  the  same  year,  and  called  Rev.  Abraham  C. 
Baldwin,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  student 
in  theology  under  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  who  preached 
the  ordination  sermon,  October  26,  1S30.  In  Mr. 
Baldwin's  ministry  of  two  years,  forty-six  were  added 
to  the  church.  He  had  more  than  ordinary  qualities 
as  preacher  and  pastor.  Had  he  been  quiet  to  remain, 
very  many  have  felt  that  he  would  have  re-united  the 
town  etTeclively.  His  succeeding  pastorates  were  in 
Springfield  and  New  Haven.  But  if  any  man  can 
unite  a  thousand  people  of  one  township,  is  he  not 
more  useful  then  in  holding  a  like  number  gathered 
here  and  there  from  a  city  ? 

He  was  dismissed  from  the  church  in  Berlin, 
October  23,  1832.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died  in 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1886.  Had  no  child.  Her  maiden- 
name  was  Foote,  of  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 

Rev.  Michael  Burdett,  now  a  retired  Presbyterian 
clergyman  in  Philadelphia,  succeeded  Mr.  Baldwin, 


July  17,  181(3,  to  1S34.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Eber  S.  Clarke,  of  Winchendon,  Ju.  21,  183.').  Mr. 
Clarke  was  dismis.sed  1837,  and  settled  once  more  in 
Richmond,  Ma-ss.,  where  he  died. 

Rev.  Robert  Carver  followed  in  a  successful  minis- 
try, 1838-42.  Settled  next  at  Raynhara.  Entered 
into  the  Christian  Commission  service  of  the  army,  in 
which  he  died.  After  Mr.  Carver's  ratirement,  the 
Unitarian  parish  was  also  without  a  pastor.  Rev. 
David  R.  Samson  had  succeeded  Jlr.  Walcot,  1834-39. 

Reciprocal  overtures  were  now  made  on  the  jjart  of 
the  two  parishes  for  reunion.  This  was  etlected  in 
the  settlement  of  Rev.  Henry  .\dams,  son  of  Chester 
Adams,  Esq.,  of  Charlestown,  and  graduate  of  Am- 
herst and  Andover.  His  first  settlement  was  Worth- 
ington ;  next,  "  Hillside  Church,"  of  Bolton,  noted 
as  the  "  Wilder  Church "  (S.  V.  S.  Wilder).  Mr. 
Wilder,  after  his  return  from  Europe,  and  before 
Hillside  Church  was  built,  attended  Dr.  Puffer's 
ministry  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Adams  was  installed  Oct.  25, 
1843  ;  was  dismissed  1853.  The  same  year,  Oct.  26th, 
Rev.  W.  A.  Houghton  was  installed  ;  resigned  at  the 
termination  of  twenty-five  years,  Oct.  26,  1878.  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes  Cristy,  of  Greenwich,  Ct.,  and  gradu- 
ate of  Andover,  was  ordained  and  installed  July  3, 
1879.  He  gave  way  to  a  call  to  the  church  in  Con- 
way, ISiSl. 

Rev.  Henry  Hyde  succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Cristy  in  the 
same  year ;  was  dismissed  1885. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Washburn,  graduate  of  Amherst, 
was  the  third  successor  to  whom  Rev.  Mr.  Houghton 
has  given  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  received 
them  into  the  church  at  their  ordination.  He  was 
ordained  and  installed  December,  1885;  dismissed 
Nov.  2,  1888  ;  called  to  North  Woburn. 

In  1853-54,  under  the  lead  of  Rev.  Gardner  Rice, 
then  principal  of  the  Berlin  Private  Academy,  a 
Methodist  interest  was  started  and  organized.  Rev. 
W.  W.  Culburn  and  Rev.  B.  F.  Whittemore  were  the 
principal  preachers. 

The  war  broke  up  the  organization.  It  was  re- 
vived again  in  1878,  since  which  time  Revs.  Mr. 
Hanniford,  Wilder,  Burlingham,  Desjardin  and  Bar- 
ter have  been  the  preachers.  They  built  and  dedi- 
cated their  church  1887-88. 

In  1871  the  Unitarian  element,  which  had  been 
mostly  dormant  from  1844,  was  revived  and  organ- 
ized. A  church  was  built,  and  dedicated  April  1, 
1881.     Its  ministers  have  been  Revs.  George  Greene, 

Granville  Pierce,  Francis  Thacher, Litchfield  and 

Porter. 

For  a  small  town,  Berlin  has  a  large  element  of  the 
Quaker  faith.  Bolton  has  about  the  same.  Their 
meeting-house  is  just  within  Bolton  limits.  Their 
Quarterly  Meeting  occurs  in  August.  The  society 
has  existed  since  1790. 

Berlin  and  Bolton  have  known,  better  than  most 
towns,  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  in  their  citizenship. 
Both  towns  would  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  their 
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worth.  To  see  the  commingling  of  the  descendants 
of  Casaandni  Southwick  and  the  Boston  Puritans 
fraternizing  in  religious  meetings,  public  and  private, 
with  kindliest  regards  for  each  other's  distinctive 
views  and  order  of  worship,  seems  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  certain  historic  facts;  just  as  fully 
Puritans  as  ever,  and  just  as  fully  Quakers  as  ever. 
But  many  of  the  Quakers  on  whom  the  Puritans' 
wrath  descended  were  as  unlike  our  worthy  Quaker 
citizens  as  were  the  old  Puritans  unlike  the  Puri- 
tans of  to-day.  Not  here  can  we  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  case,  but  we  rejoice  together  in  the  better 
knowledge  of  personal  liberty  of  opinions,  and  the 
harmonizing  influence  of  religious  faith.  But  Berlin 
has  to  confess;  we  did  imprison  a  Quaker,  and  for 
non-payment  of  the  minister-tax,  which  ministry  he 
did  not  believe  in.  We  are  glad  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago,  1786.  Nor  do  we  offer  that  in  extenuation. 
The  Quaker  executions  were  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  law  as  applied  in  Massachusetts, 
1()57,  was  recommended  to  all  the  Colonies  by  the 
"  Federal  Commissioners."  It  was  enacted  here  by 
only  one  vote  in  majority,  and  stood  in  force  but  two 
years. 

But  for  ministerial  taxes  the  law  exempted 
Quakers,  Episcopalians  and  others  as  early  as  1750-60; 
only  they  must  show  certificates  that  they  really 
belonged  to  some  religious  society.  Here  seems  to 
have  been  Brother  Jonathan  Baker's  lame  point. 
The  assessors  were  bound  by  the  law.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  he  would  not  or  could  not  present  his 
certificate,  so  the  assessors  would  not  abate;  bylaw 
they  could  not.  No  doubt  the  case  was  very  much 
affected  by  words  and  temper.  The  town  finally 
remitted  his  fourteen-shilling  tax,  and  his  certificate 
of  Quaker  membei"ship  stands  on  record. 

On  school  matters  Obediah  Wheeler,  Quaker,  was 
the  persistant  leader  in  insisting  on  a  division  of  the 
school  money  ;  as  constantly  refused.  That  is  our 
issue  to-day  with  the  Catholics. 

Educational. — Previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
precinct,  1784,  schools  had  been  maintained  for  a  few 
weeks  at  a  time  in  private  houses.  School-houses  are 
named  in  early  records  as  if  they  had  served  us  while 
of  Bolton.  The  precinct  proceeded,  1785,  to  "Squad- 
ron the  district."  We  had  four,  according  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The  centre  of  the 
town  went  north,  south,  east  or  west,  as  they  saw  fit. 
This  for  fifty  years.  A  fifth  district  was  added,  1836, 
and  all  of  them,  unwisely,  took  on  separate  existence. 
This  continued  about  twenty  years,  when,  as  soon  as 
permitted  by  the  Legislature,  the  town  took  possession 
of  the  schools  and  houses. 

Three  of  the  houses  had  done  service  aboutseventy- 
five  years  each.  The  town  proceeded  at  once  to  build 
anew  five  houses  for  the  five  districts,  all  alike,  1857- 
58.  When  the  cost  of  the  war  came  on  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves  in  having  already  paid  for  our  school- 
houses.    These  were  all  duly  dedicated  by  becoming 


services.  School  interests  revived  very  much,  nor  has 
it  very  much  subsided.  Not  required  by  law  to  main- 
tain a  high  school,  it  is  difficult  in  a  population  of  less 
than  a  thousand  to  do  so.  A  few  terms  have  been 
maintained.  But  three  adjoining  towns  offer  ready 
facilities,  and  by  rail  the  accommodation  is  very  good 
with  each  of  them.  It  is  a  conviction  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  schools  of  Berlin  compare  favorably, 
in  material  and  quality,  with  towns  around  us.  Teach- 
ers' wages  stand  above  the  average  in  the  State.  None 
but  females  have  been  employed  for  many  years. 
Once  the  town  furnished  a  large  quota  of  young  men 
— several  in  a  season.  They  have  been  supplanted. 
School-teaching  is  woman's  right. 

The  first  school  report  read  in  town-meeting,  and 
before  required  by  law,  was  offered  by  William  A. 
Howe,  then  a  young  man.  He  had  never  been  to 
high  school  or  academy. 

A  stimulus  to  Berlin,  perhaps,  was  the  somewhat 
famous  Quaker  School  of  Thomas  Frye,  just  be- 
yond our  Bolton  line.  English  grammar  was  a 
specialty.  Berlin  pupils  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantage.  Later,  Berlin  had  a  somewhat  similar 
school.  Josiah  Bride,  a  native  of  the  town,  with 
never  a  day  of  instruction  from  private  teacher,  high 
school  or  academy,  opened  a  private  school  in  the 
town-house.  His  skill,  or  art  in  teaching,  gave  him 
greater  and  greater  success.  Good  in  scholarship,  he 
excelled  in  communicating.  His  private  school  grew 
into  a  boarding-school,  and  this  into  Berlin  Academy. 
From  1833  to  1853  this  school  did  much  for  Berlin. 
Pupils  came  from  several  cities  and  several  States. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Bride  was  active  in  the  town  and  in 
the  church.  He  died,  1887,  at  eighty-five  years. 
Berlin  is  represented  in  the  Technical  School,  Wor- 
cester, by  a  teacher  ;  in  Amherst  Agricultural  College 
by  a  student ;  several  have  graduated  at  commercial 
colleges.  Of  school  funds  Berlin  has  only  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  Joseph  Priest,  unmarried,  gave  by  will, 
1817,  five  hundred  dollars ;  Miss  Nancy  Young,  1860, 
gave  by  will  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  These  persons 
had  lived  quiet  and  inexpensive  lives.  These  gifts 
were  about  all  they  possessed,  severally.  Berlin 
cherishes  their  memory.  But  it  is  only  by  recalling 
to  each  school  generation  the  facts,  that  the  generosity 
of  worthy  benefactors  is  held  in  remembrance.  Ask 
in  almost  any  school  who  was  Horace  Mann,  and  see. 

Sadly,  Berlin  has  no  public  library.  Sectional  in- 
fluences have  prevented  united  town  action.  When 
we  separated  from  Bolton,  a  generous  library  became 
a  bone  of  contention.  A  division  of  it  was  finally 
effected.  The  Berlin  share,  with  additions,  was  kept 
alive  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Puffer. 

An  educating  influence  in  Berlin  was  the  old 
lyceum,  as  now  spoken  of.  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  of  North- 
boro',  was,  next  to  Concord,  the  original  in  starting 
this  kind  of  school  and  debating  society.  He  kindly 
gave  many  of  his  lectures  in  Berlin.  Several  years 
followed  of  elevating  endeavor.    This  movement  be- 
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pan  about  1830.  It  did  not  wholly  cease  for  thirty 
years — lectures  and  debates.  The  writer  of  this  thinks 
lie  sees  results  in  the  town  meetings  of  the  present. 
Relatively  we  have  many  townsmen  capable  of  pub- 
lic speech  in  town  meetings.  Also  more  than  a  com- 
mon niiml)er  of  cnrnpetent  tHodenitorn. 

lierliu  has  had  but  few  college  graduates.  Early  in 
our  history  two  young  men  died  in  their  preparatory 
studies.  Winthrop  Bailey  graduated  at  Harvard, 
l.S()8.  Was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pelham,  later, 
and,  for  many  years,  of  Deertield. 

liarnabas  Maynard  Fay  graduated  at  Yale,  1833. 
He  taught  in  several  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Had  also  several  pastoral  charges.  His  son 
is  superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  Washington,  where  the  father  died. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Houghton  graduated  at  Yale  1840. 
Pastor  eiglit  years  in  Northboro',  twenty-five  in  Berlin, 
Resigned  1878.    Still  resident. 

Winthrop  Sawyer,  nephew  of  Rev.  Winthrop  Bailey 
and  namesake,  took  the  surname  Bailey,  and  studied 
for  the  ministry  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  held  two  or 
three  pastorates.     He  died  in  south-east  New  York. 

Levi  and  Willard  Brigham,  brothers,  more  con- 
nected with  Berlin  than  with  their  native  town,  Marl- 
boro', were  graduates  of  Williams,  and  both  were  suc- 
cessful ministers. 

Our  physicians  have  come  to  us.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Nurse,  of  Bolton,  1777-180-1;  Dr.  Daniel  Brigham,  of 
Westboro',  1800-1825;  Dr.  Samuel  Griggs,  pupil  of 
Dr.Twitchell, of Keene,  1824-1833;  Dr.  J. L.S.Thomp- 
son,   ,  1833-1840,  afterwards  of  Bolton  and  Lan- 
caster.    Died  1886. 

Dr.  Edward  Hartshorn, graduate  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  1838,  came  to  Berlin  1841;  practiced  till  1854. 

Dr.  Lemuel  Oott,  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical 
School,  settled  in  Rockport,  1830;  in  Berlin,  1854- 
1S88.  Was  successor  to  Dr.  Hartshorn.  Died  August, 
1888.     No  resident  physician  since. 

Town  Histoky. — Some  one  has  expressed  the 
sentiment:  "Blessed  is  the  town  that  has  no  his- 
tory." George  Elliot  has  expressed  the  same,  I 
think,  as  to  the  family. — perhaps  for  a  reason.  But 
in  respect  to  the  staple  of  the  early  history  of  so 
many  inland  towns  of  Massachusetts — the  Indian* — 
we  appreciate  the  force  of  the  sentiment  expressed. 
We  gladly  surrender  all  claim  to  the  Indian  from 
Ma^sasoit  to  Tecumseh. 

But  we  do  suffer  loss  of  historic  material  when  we 
can  quote  no  town  connection  with  such  a  historic 
event  as  the  American  Revolution.  In  this  matter 
we  can  only  say  Berlin  was  born  in  it,  and  there  is 
sublimity  in  the  fact.  In  the  darkness  of  that  terri- 
ble day,  what  faith  in  God  and  confidence  in  man, 
that,  under  such  a  cloud,  men  should  so  deliberately 
plan  for  the  future,  and  lay  new  foundations  for 
coming  generations!  It  was  Rome  over  again  selling 
the  land  on  which  Hannibal  had  intrenched  his 
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legions.  Residents  on  Berlin  territory  appear  both 
in  Lancaster  and  in  Bolton,  in  all  the  wars  of  the 
Colonies,  including  the  Revolution.  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  latter  struggle  the  Berlin  fathers  were 
even  planning  a  life  independent  of  the  mother 
town.  And  every  element  of  town  life  was  duly 
cared  for  after  the  example  of  Puritan  forethought. 
Peace  came  to  the  country  in  1783.  A  pariah  had 
been  formed  in  the  very  darkest  days  of  the  war.  In 
1784  they  came  into  town  life  by  Congressional  pro- 
visions. Had  Berlin  been  a  corporate  body  during 
the  war,  there  can  be  no  doubt  her  sentiment  and 
action  would  have  been  as  Bolton  and  Lancaster 
were.  But  a  somewhat  shaily  iispect  appears  in  re- 
spect to  the  Shays'  Rebellion.  A  Berlin  delegate 
was  appointed  to  one  of  the  conventions,  perhaps 
hoping  to  secure  moderation.  But  so  far  as  any  vote 
of  the  town  gave  expression,  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  majority  for  Hancock  for  (rovernor,  against 
Bowdoin,  was  interpreted  in  those  days  as  being  in 
the  radical  element.  Yet  Judge  Baker,  probably  the 
most  intiuential  man  in  the  town,  was  a  tower  of 
strength  for  the  government.  He  was  once  assaulted, 
by  threats  at  least,  on  his  way  home  from  the  court, — 
probably  not  by  his  own  townsmen.  That  wils  a  ter- 
rible time  when  citizens  of  noblest  life,  who  had 
fought  side  by  siile  for  independence,  were  again 
armed,  face  to  face  against  each  other.  It  demands 
a  hundred  years  breathing-time  to  judge  thtse  old 
insurgents  impartially.  There  was  no  sublimer  scene 
in  the  war  itself  than  when  General  Artenias  Ward 
led  the  officers  of  the  court  up  Court-House  Hill  in 
Worcester,  against  the  very  point  of  bayonets  which 
had  withstood  the  Briti^h  soldier  on  the  field  of 
blood.  Our  vote  had  been,  for  two  years,  for  Bow- 
doin. After  the  Paxton  Convention,  it  was  wholly 
reversed.  Lancaster  went  as  invariably  for  Bowdoin. 
Both  these  men  were  loyal  to  the  State;  but  Hancock 
was  regarded  as  less  rigorous  towards  the  insurgents. 
An  article  in  the  town  warrant,  1787,  to  pay  soldiers 
in  support  of  the  government,  was  "passed  over." 
The  town  remonstrated,  1807,-  against  Jederson's 
Embargo;  also,  1812,  against  the  restrictive  measures 
of  President  Madison. 

We  can  say,  for  ourselves,  we  have  lived  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life.  We  did  have  some  trouble  with 
our  ever  esteemed  mother-town.  The  great  and 
general  court  told  us  both  how  we  must  bear  our- 
selves in  local  matters.  But  we  ilid  not  see  alike 
then  as  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  some  other 
points.  It  took  a  good  while,  indeed,  to  adjust  mat- 
ters. Among  other  things,  creditable  alike  to  mother 
and  daughter,  there  was  a  very  good  library  which 
must  needs  be  divided.  This,  of  course,  involved 
the  ministers.  They  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  in  a 
matter  so  material  as  this.  It  took  time,  correspond- 
ence, committees  and  conferences.  We  had  juilicious 
men  on  both  sides;  so,  as  usually  under  such  influ- 
ence, this,  too,  was  adjusted. 
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Town  rivalries  have  taken  a  very  different  turn  in 
Inter  days.  A  town  of  a  thousand  people  on  moderate 
territory,  known,  as  it  were,  each  to  all,  is  a  more 
enjoyable  community  than  a  like  number  mixed  with 
ten  thousand  in  a  city.  The  drawback  to  our  "hill 
towns"  is  the  financial  inability  to  support  religious 
institutions.  State,  county  and  town  taxes  in  Berlin 
in  1887  were  nine  thousand  dollars— say  ten  dollars 
per  capita.  To  support  three  churches  besides,  lays 
upon  less  than  one-half  of  the  people  about  three 
thousand  more.  So  that  the  half  who  do  support  the 
churches  must  needs  pay  nearly  as  much  for  this  as 
for  all  their  assessments  besides.  "Help,  Lord," 
when  "the  godly  man  ceaseth.'' 

How  so  many  boys  of  the  large  families,  sixty  years 
ago,  could  get  a  living  by  settling  down  in  the  town 
is  unaccountable.  Hardly  a  mechanic  ever  hired  a 
man.  Old  farms  were  divided.  Some  were  "  made 
up.''  A  carpenter  never  built  by  "  contract.''  So 
much,  "by  the  day."  A  single  blacksmith  in  each  of 
the  four  districts,  or  less,  was  sufficient,  and  he,  per- 
haps, had  a  farm  also.  Probably  there  was  not,  sixty 
years  ago,  a  business  in  town  that  required  a  "hired 
man,"  except  farming.  The  mills,  in  flush  of  their 
season,  had  extra  help.  A  single  tannery  grew  so  as 
to  need  two  or  three  men  part  of  the  year.  This 
gradually  died  out,  yet  Berlin  gained  in  population, 
relatively,  with  Bolton  and  Lancaster. 

We  should  have  li.ad  the  present  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road running  through  our  centre.  But  towns  were 
not  then  permitted  to  invest,  as  in  the  start  of  the 
Central  Massachusetts.  Our  twenty  thousand  in  the 
Central  Massachusetts,  had  it  been  put  into  the  Old 
Colony,  would  have  brought  it  to  our  doors,  and  have 
been  a  rich  investment.  It  would  have  brought  the 
rail  to  South  Berlin,  to  the  Centre;  and  to  We.st  Ber- 
lin as  now.  Individuals  could  not  raise  the  money. 
To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  Alas  !  for  him  that 
hath  not.  Berlin,  with  other  towns  on  the  line,  in- 
vested heavily  in  the  Central  Massachusetts,  and 
heavily  has  it  borne  upon  us.  After  bearing  it  some 
fifteen  years  we  sold  at  less  than  thirty-three  per  cent. 
This  rail  has  come  to  our  centre,  but  not  as  the  Old 
Colony  would  have  come.  We  do  not  complain. 
Above  all,  as  a  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Chandler  Carter  has 
lifted  our  indebtedness.  Few  know  how  the  smaller 
towns  have  to  struggle. 

Before  the  war  Berlin  had  several  shoe-shops  of 
moderate  capacity.  In  these  work  was  done  for  the 
larger  houses  in  Hudson  and  Marlboro'.  The  war 
changed  the  order  of  business  by  concentration.  Our 
shops  were  vacated. 

After  the  war  and  loss  in  population  of  about  two 
hundred  (twenty-two  in  the  army),  Berlin  attempted 
an  incorporated  shoe  manufactory  by  small  shares 
sufficient  to  employ  a  hundred  hands.  I'arker 
Brothers,  Charles  E.  and  John  H.,  of  Boston,  were 
succeeding  hopefully.  "The  Boston  Fire"  crippled 
them  badly.    Another,  at  home,  laid  the  Berlin  struc- 


ture in  ashes.  Thus  we  were  put  back  again,  save  a 
small  establishment  still  in  force.  So  the  population 
has  decreased  by  removal  of  families  to  centres  of 
business.  Berlin  is  shut  down  to  farming  and  horti- 
culture. Summer  boarders  have  set  in  upon  the 
town,  with  the  prospect  of  increase  and  remunera- 
tion. We  claim  that  the  town  is  unexcelled  in  pleasant 
resorts  and  summer  drives,  by  any  town  within  the 
same  distance  from  Boston. 

Military. — As  a  town  Berlin  has,  of  course,  no 
part  in  the  wars  till  1812  and  the  Rebellion.  The 
Revolution  had  just  terminated  when  we  came  upon 
the  stage.  Our  soldiers  are  in  the  records  of  Bolton 
and  Lancaster,  and  there  imperfectly.  But  of  those 
who  survived,  Berlin  citizens  should  be  on  record  as 
such.  Many  of  the  veterans  of  the  old  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  1744^50  and  1755-63,  were  still  living 
1784. 

Of  some  three  hundred  soldiers  on  record  in  Lan- 
caster in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  about  twenty 
of  them  are  of  Berlin  territory.  Of  some  forty  to 
fifty  names  in  the  Revolution,  on  Bolton  records, 
nearly  one-third  were  of  Berlin  territory.  The 
Bolton  lists  have  been  searched  out  from  old  papers 
recently  discovered.  No  entire  list  is  known  or  attain- 
able. 

Among  the  foremost  in  military  service  were  the 
Bruces.  Most  of  them  on  Berlin  records  were  more 
or  less  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Abraham  (tradi- 
tionally) was  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  John 
Hudson,  father  of  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  had  eight 
sons  in  the  war  of  1776-83. 

Our  soldiers'  list,  ninde  up  of  the  incidental  records, 
stands  :  Bruce — Benjamin,  Daniel,  Abraham,  Timo- 
thy ;  McBride — James,  John,  Thomas;  Bailey — Col. 
Silas,  Lieut.  Timothy,  Benjamin,  Barnabas  ;  Johnson 
— Capt.  Edward,  Joshua,  Eleaser,  Nathan  ;  Larkin — 
Matthias,  John,  John,  Jr.,  Ephraim,  Edmond,  Peter; 
Samuel  Baker,  Samuel  Baker,  Jr.,  Edward  Baker, 
Amos  Meriam,  Jonathan  Meriam,  Uriah  Moore,  Ben- 
jamin Nurse,  Nathan  Barber,  Fortunatus  Barnes, 
Samuel  Jones,  Jr.,  Nathan  Jones,  Jabez  Fairbanks, 
James  Fife,  Jr.,  Elijah  Foster,  Nathaniel  Hastings, 
Silas  Howe,  Silas  Houghton,  Hezekiah  Gibbs,  Jr., 
Abijah  Pratt,  John  Pollard,  Thomas  Pollard,  Joseph 
Priest,  Job  SpafTord,  David  Rice,  Samuel  Rice,  Robert 
Fosgate. 

Berlin  in  the  Rebellion  is  fully  on  record  by  a  pub- 
lished memorial  address  and  a  memorial  hall,  with 
memorial  tablets  and  photographs.  A  Post  of  the  G. 
A.  R.  keeps  well  alive  the  heroic  spirit  of  their  fallen 
comrades.  The  soldiers'  memorial  day  has  become 
an  established  anniversary.  We  count  it  among  our 
educational  institutions. 

The  tone  and  temper  of  Berlin  in  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  was  one  and  the  same  with  all  patriotic  citi- 
zens. The  news  of  Sumter  was  read  from  the  stage- 
box  of  our  expressman  before  he  alighted.  A  com- 
pany were  in  waiting  for  such  news  as  might  come. 
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Ifjinlly  II  man  uttered  ii  word;  but  every  face  was 
di-fi;int. 

A  meeting  was  soon  called,  addresses  made  and 
resolutions  offered.  N.imes  were  pledged  for  enlist- 
ment. The  call  came  speedily  and  was  readily  re- 
sponded to.  Our  population  was  short  of  eleven 
hundred.  We  sent  into  the  war  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  men.  Twenty-two  fell  in  battle  or  died 
in  the  service.  Captain  Christopher  S.  Hastings  was 
our  only  commissioned  officer.  He  raised  a  company 
for  himself,  though  exempt,  by  years,  from  military 
duties.  His  company  was  at  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg, at  .lackson  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
Knfeebled  by  small-pox,  he  died  of  malarial  fever  at 
Mound  City,  Illinois.  Our  death-list  besides  w.is 
Thomas  Rathburn,  Charles  H.  Maynard,  Alonzo  F. 
Howe,  Silas  F.  Jillson,  Silas  E.  Goddard,  George  Ira 
Carter,  Hoi  lis  S.  Johnson,  Nathan  B.Garfield, William 
H.  Coburn,  James  Barry,  Samuel  A.  Snow,  George 
H.  Bowers,  Edwin  J.  BIgelow,  Rufus  H.  Williams, 
Henry  P.  Rich,  Tyler  Paine,  Homer  F.  Stone,  Lafay- 
ette Warden,  Watson  Wilson,  Charles  O.  Starkey, 
Lemuel  Gott,  Jr.,  Ezra  Bartlett,  Levi  Holder. 

Died  since  the  war;  J.  Pillsbury,  N.  Johnson, 
George  F.  Hartwell,  George  C.  Wheeler,  Ansel  Snow, 
Nathan  M.  Allen,  William  H.  King,  James  F.  Ruth- 
burn,  Edward  H.  Hartshorn. 

Town  appropriations  for  the  war,  fourteen  thousand 
dollars.     State  aid,  eleven  thousand. 

Perhaps  no  soldiers  in  the  service  were  more  care- 
fully provided  for,  .so  far  as  it  could  be  done  at  home, 
than  the  soldiers  of  Berlin. 

The  question  of  what  memorial,  commemorative  of 
our  fallen  patriots,  we  should  adopt,  was  considerately 
weighed.  Needing  a  new  town-house,  with  modern 
conveniences,  a  "  Memorial  Hall"  was  decided  upon 
as  that  which  would  be  most  enjoyed  by  the  citizens, 
being  also  especially  ajtpropriate  for  the  use  of  the 
surviving  soldiers.  In  1870  the  house  was  dedi- 
cated with  becoming  services.  Memorial  Hall  con- 
tains memorial  tablets  with  the  record  of  each  fallen 
soldier.  Each  has  also  a  good  photo^'raph  likeness 
hung  by  the  tablet.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic have  taken  commendable  care  of  the  hall  and  its 
treasures.  Annually  the  town  appropriates  fifty  dol- 
lars for  "  Memorial  Day."  This  has  become  an  estab- 
lished anniversary,  an  educating  force  for  the  people, 
as  well  as  for  the  children. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  as  to  Post  54,  of 
Berlin,  is  sadly  diminishing.  But  the  Sons  of  the 
Veterans  arc  already  organized.  May  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  long  survive  I  Our  last  survi- 
vor of  the  War  of  1812,  many  years  seated  on  the  plat- 
form on  Memorial  Diy,  died  1886, — John  D.  Mer- 
rill, eighty-eight  years. 

At  the  annual  March  meeting,  1884.  Hon.  William 
Bas-^ett  made  a  motion  for  the  observance  of  the  town 
centennial.  The  motion  prevailed,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  carry  the  vote  into  effect. 


The  day  passed  off  happily,  though  one  of  the  hottest 
of  the  season,  September  10th.  Ex-Governor  Bout- 
well,  who  represented  the  town  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constitution,  ISIJ'.i,  was  present  and 
added  much  to  the  day.  Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin,  historian 
of  so  many  towns,  and  of  the  county  itself,  very  much 
enriched  the  historical  bill  of  fare.  Adjacent  towns 
were  represented,  and  many  former  residents  and 
natives  responded  to  the  sentiments  of  the  day.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  a  day  of  successful  interest,  though  very 
little  parade  or  show  was  attempted.  Such  occasions 
are  becoming  more  and  more  important,  though  many 
towns  allow  ihem  to  go  by  in  indolent  forgetfulness. 
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Jfodfra/orj.— Samuel  Buker,  1778,  '84,  '88 ;  Epiinilni  Fnlrbank,  1773_ 
'83 ;  Juliies  Gixiaunl,  178U,  '8G,  87 ;  Jacub  Moure,  1781;  FurtunaliM 
Burnet),  1782  ;  I^avid  Taylor,  178o,  '89,  '91,  '9.1 ;  Barnabas  Maynard,  I79<>, 
'92, '94-%, '98, '99,  1801, '02, '06, '08, 'U9  ;  Stephen  Bail.'y,  1797,  1800, 
03,  '11-13  ;  James  R.  Park,  IS(>t,  '07  )  Jonathan  Merriuni,  1800 ;  Solomon 
Uowo.  1810;  Henry  i'owora,  1814,  '15;  Oliver  Sawyer,  18111-29;  Aaa 
Sawyer,  18;ui-46,  '48,  '01 ;  William  Junes,  1847 ;  Silas  S.  Greanleaf,  1819, 
'60;  Amos  Sawyer,  18o2-A8;  Lewis  L.  Uirtor,  lg69-«l ;  William  Baaiett, 
1862  ;  Aniory  A.  Bartlett,  ls6;l-«0,  '79-Sl,  '8j;  Abel  W.  Longley,  1867-69, 
'72,  '74,  '7."),  '77  ;  Elijah  C.  Shatluck,  ls70,  '71,  '73,  '76 ;  Leslie  Hastings, 
1878;  Edward  II.  Hansliuni,  1882-84,  '86  ;  James  D.  Tyler,  1887,  '88. 

Ibini  CIsrJb.— Jonathan  Merrialu,  1778-So,  '89-99,  18U(M>4  ;  John 
Temple,  1786-88;  Stephen  Bailey,  1805-07;  Dexter  Fay,  1808-16;  Amos 
Sawyer,  1810  ;  Solomon  Uowe,  1817-2C  ;  Joslali  Conant,  1827-31  ;  Wni.  A. 
Howe,  1832-37  ;  Lewis  Sawyer,  1838-46,  '.',0-55  ;  Oliver  B.  .Sawyer.  184«  ; 
John  F.  Newton,  1847-49;  Otis  L.  Larkin,  18S6;  Albert  Babcuck.  1867, 
'S8,  '74-82;  Jusiah  E.  Sawyer,  1869-73  ;  Fral-k  II.  CroSBnia.  ,  1883-08. 

i>elec<iiien.— James  Goddard,  1778-80,  '82-84,  1817  ;  Abijah  Pratt,  1778  ; 
Joshua  Johnson,  1778,  '79,  '81,  '88,  '89  ;  Jonathan  Merriam,  1779-83, 
'8i,  '87,  '89-94,  '98,  '99,  1817  ;  William  Sawyer,  1780,  'S.'l.  '87,  '99,  1800; 
William  Sawyer,  Jr.,  1781,  '82;  Josiah  Sawyor(3d).  1783.  '90,  '92,  '94, 
'97  ;  Samuel  Baker,  Jr.,  1788-'.l4  :  Juhli  Temple,  1786,  '86,  '83  ;  Barnabas 
Slaynanl,  178,i,  '86 ;  Henry  I'owerj,  178.%  '86,  '88-92,  '94,  "99,  1800, 
'01,  '14-16  ;  Timothy  Jones,  1787  ;  Jusiah  Sawyer,  Jr.,  178S,  '89,  '91, 
'99,  IglHI;  Amos  Juhusun.  17<Hl,  1807,  '08;  Lori  Merriam,  1791-98,  1801  ; 
Stephen  Bailey,  17'.l6-98,  1S12-14 ;  Samuel  Jones,  179.'i,  '96,  98  ;  Samuel 
Spaflord,  179.'., '96  ;  Job  SpalTord,  179.5, '97. '98  ;  Ephraim  Howo,  l.'J6; 
Joel  Fosgnte,  1797  ;  Nathan  Johnson,  1799-18U1;  Jonathan  Meniain, 
18IK1,  '17-19,  '21-2.1 ;  James  R.  Park,  1801-00,  '12,  '13  ;  Caleb  Fairbauk, 
18ll'2-01  ;  Ephraiiu  Ilnac,  1802-06;  James  Goddard,  Jr.,  1802-U7,  '12; 
Alvah  Sawyer,  18i  2-06, '12, '13  ;  David  Barnes,  180.'., '16, '12  ;  Dexter 
Fay,  1807-11 ;  Solomon  Howe,  1807-11  ;  Oliver  Sawjor,  1807-11,  '17-22, 
'28,  ''29,  "M,  '34;  Silas  Houghton  ('id),  1808-10,  ''20  ;  Amos  Sawyer,  1809 
-11,  '17-19  ;  Ephraim  Babe<ick,  1813-16,  '18,  '19,  '23-26,  "28-33  ;  Adam 
Bartlett,  1813-16;  Win.  Jones,  1814-16,  '2o-2'2,  '24;  Silas  Sawyer,  1816, 
'16 ;  William  Barnes,  1817-19,  '24,  '25  ;  Ilolils  Jolinson,  1820-'22,  '28-30, 
'33,  ':14  ;  Timothy  Bailey,  1820-22  ;  Joseph  Park,  182:1-27,  '33-36,  '42, 
'43  ;  Luke  Foagttte,  1823-26  ;  B«njnmin  F.  SpalTord,  1823-'27,  '33-36,  '42, 
'43;  Paltiuh  Jones,  182.'., '26  ;  Welcome  Barnes,  1826;  John  Bartlett, 
1827,  '31,  '32,  '37,  '38  ;  Edward  Johnson,  1827  ;  Im  Sawyer,  18'27  ;  Lu- 
ther Carter,  18'27,  '28  ;  Levi  Wheeler,  1828-30  ;  Wiu.  Babcoek,  1830-32; 
Ahrain  Sawyer,  1831,  '32;  Lewis  Carter,  1831,  '32,  '36,  '36,  '41,  '49,  '60; 
Timothy  Jones,  18:12  ;  Thomas  Brigham,  18:1:1-36  ;  Paul  Brigham,  1836, 
'37,  '48  ;  Samuel  SpafTord,  lil36-.18,  '41 ;  Ephraim  Babcoek,  Jr.,  183s,  '39, 
'49, '50;  Asa  Bride,  1819  ;  Jonas  Hale,  I8:fj;  Wm.  Jones,  1840, '41 ; 
Daniel  Bartlett,  1810,  '44-47  ;  Oliver  Fosgate,  1842,  '68  ;  John  F.  Lar- 
kin, 1842,  '43  ;  Ferigrine  Wheeler,  1843  ;  Silas  Sawyer,  1844-48,  '51-63, 
'59-61  ;  Jonos  Bobbins,  1844,  '46  ;  Samuel  H.  Wheeler,  1846,  '47,  '4'J, 
'50;  SethBico,  1818;  Silas  Houghton,  1851,  64;  Lewis  L.Carter,  1861- 
63,  '66-72,  '77-8.1 ;  Abram  Bigelow,  1862;  Hartwell  Sawyer,  186;);  Jonas 
Sawyer,  64,  '(3-66  ;  Elisha  M.  Whitney,  1864  ;  Oliver  Smith,  18.06 ;  Jo- 
siah E.  Sawyer,  1866,  '66  ;  Ezra  S.  Moore,  18,-.6,  '56  ;  George  W.  May- 
nar<l,  18511,  '59-62  ;  Asa  Sjiwyer.  1847  ;  Josiah  Babcoek,  1857  ;  Christo- 
pher S.  Hastings,  1857  ;  Henry  D.  Coburn.  I8.j8-<il,  Oi,  '70 ;  lieorge  H. 
Barnes,  185S  ;  Luther  Peters,  1862  ;  Abel  W.  Longley,  1862,  '03 ;  KIley 
Smith,  1863  ;  Wm.  Dassett,  1864-69,  '73-76;  Israel  Sawyer,  1861-68; 
Lyman  Morse,  1870  72,  '88  ;  E<lwin  Sawyer,  1871-73  ;  Robert  B  Whesler, 
1873-86  ;  Frederick  Miller,  1874-76  ;    Winslow  B.  Morse.  1877  ;  Anbur 
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Hastings,  1884  ;  Fred.  A.  Woodurd,  1885-87  ;  John  Q.  Maynard,  1886, 
'87  ;  James  D.  Tyler,  1887,  '88  ;  Samuel  Wheeler,  1888  ;  Kuthveu  Hast- 
ings, 1878-83. 

yls»M»or>.— Jonathan  Merrinm,  1778-85,  '89-1804;  Timothy  Jones, 
1778-80;  William  Sa^¥ye^,  Jr.,  1778-83,  '89-94;  Jonathan  Jones, 
1781-83  ;  David  Taylor,  1784,  '85  ;  Henry  Powers,  1784,  '90-1803  ;  Bar- 
nabas Maynard,  1788,  '89 ;  Amos  Allen,  1785 ;  Josiah  Sawyer,  Jr., 
1785-87 ;  John  Temple,  1786-88 ;  Janie.«  Goddard,  1786,  '87  ;  Stephen 
Bailey.  1795-18m2,  '04  ;  David  Barnes,  1803,  '04  ;  James  Goddard,  Jr,  1805  ; 
Amos  Johnson,  1806,  '07  ;  Dexter  Fay,  1806-08,  '28  ;  Solomon  Howe, 
lSllD-12,  '14,  '10,  '21-24  ;  Wm.  Newton,  1808,  '09,  '13,  '14 ;  Alvan  Saw- 
yer, 18"9-11 ;  Ephraim  Babcock,  1810,  '11,  '21-24  ;  Amos  Sawyer,  1812, 
•13, '15-20, '22-27;  Silas  Honghton,  1812-14 ;  Jonathan  D.  Merriam, 
1815-19,  '31, '32,  '40;  Stephen  Pollard,  1815;  Ira  Sawyer,  1816-18, '25, 
'26;  Oliver  Sawyer,  1819;  Thomas  Brigham,  1827-37;  Theopholus 
Nonree,  1820;  Daniel  Holder,  1825-27;  Samuel  Spafford,  1828,  '33,  '34, 
■36-38;  Asa  Sawyer,  1829-33,  '39-42,  '48,  '49,  '67  ;  Pelatiah  Jones,  1829, 
'30;  Eenjaniiu  F.  Spafford,  183.3-38;  Benjamin  Cofran,  1835;  Jouas 
Hale,  1838,  '39;  F.li  Sawyer,  1839;  Daniel  Bartletl,  1840,  '41;  Peri- 
grene  Wheeler,  1841-43;  Oliver  B.  Sawyer,  1842^6;  Oliver  Foegate, 
184t,  ■o'\  '51 ;  Wm.  Jones,  1844-47 ;  Oliver  Moore,  1844-46 ;  Christopher 
S.  Hastings,  1847 ;  Ira  H.  M.  Brown,  1847 ;  Levi  Bigelow,  1848-50 ; 
Solomon  Jones,  1848,  '49,  '57  ;  Seth  Rice,  1850,  '52  ;  Silas  S.  Greenleaf, 
1851  ;  Albert  Babcock.  1851,  '53,  '60  ;  Josiah  E.  Sawyer,  1852,  '53  ;  Sam- 
uel H.  Wheeler,  1852,  '54,  '55  ;  Jonas  Sawyer,  1853  ;  Lewis  L.  Carter, 
1854, '60, '61, '65,  '73,  '76;  Thomas  Pollard,  1864;  Tyler  Paine,  1865; 
Willard  Sonthwick,  1865,  '59;  Biley  Smith,  1866;  Henry  D.  Coburu, 
1850;  Samuel  H.  Whojier,  1857,  '58,  '60-62,  '67-69  ;  Edward  W.  Flagg, 
18.58;  Winslow  B,  Morse,  1858.  '62;  Josiah  Sawyer,  1859,  'Ki-75;  Riley 
Smith,  1859 ;  Willard  Southwick,  1869 ;  Wm.  Bassett,  1860,  '61,  '72, 
'78-82;  Nathan  W.  Fay,  1862;  Albert  Babcock,  1863-70;  Oliver  Fos- 
gato,  1863  ;  Amory  A.  Bartlett,  1864  ;  Henry  D.  Cobnrn,  18G6  ;  Abel  W. 
Longlcy,  1870  ;  Silas  Sawyer,  1870-73  ;  Josiah  Moore,  1871,  '72  ;  Arthur 
Hastings,  1873-76,  '86  ;  Wni.  Tlio.  Babcock  (2d).  1874  ;  Jouas  H.  Car 
ter,  1875;  Elijah  I',.  Shattuck,  1876;  Silas  S.  Greenleaf,  1877;  Israel 
Sawyer,  1877-81  ;  Geo.  W.  Fosgate,  1878-81  ;  Paul  A.  Randall,  1882  ; 
Rnthvon  Hastings,  188'2-85 ;  John  A.  Morrill,  1883-87;  Henry  A. 
Wheeler,  1883-88;  Robert  B.  Wheeler,  liS87  ;  Charles  M.  Sawyer,  1888  ; 
Walter  E.  Brown,  1888. 

Treasurers  and  CoUeclors. — Samuel  Jones,  1778-82  ;  Ephraim  Fairbank, 
178:^-87  ;  William  Sawyer,  17S8,  '93,  '94  ;  Stephen  Bailey,  1789-92,  '05  ; 
BarnabuB  Maynai-d,  1796-98  ;  Amos  Johnson.  1799-1804  ;  Levi  Merriam, 
1805-11 ;  Solomon  Howe,  1812-22  ;  Jonathan  D.  Merriam,  1823-27 ; 
Samuel  Spafford,  1828-30,  '33,  '45  ;  Pelatiah  Jones,  1831,  '32  ;  Wm.  A. 
Howe,  183-4;  Amos  Sawyer,  Jr,  1835-37  ;  Oliver  Fosgate,  lt38, '39; 
George  W.  Babcock,  1840,  '41  ;  Oliver  B.  Sawyer,  1842-14;  Ira  Jones, 
1846-13  ;  Solomon  Jones,  1849 ;  Christopher  S.  Hastings,  1850-63  ; 
Elisha  M.  Whitney,  1864,  '65  ;  KJward  H.  Hartshorn,  1806-71  ;  Josiah 
Moore,  1872-,  '76-87  ;  Ruthven  Hastings,  1873-75,  '88. 

Oujlatltj.— Joel  Fosgate,  1784;  William  Badcock,  1785;  Jonathan 
Merriam,  1786  ;  Nathan  Johnson,  1787  ;  James  Goddard,  Jr.,  1788  ;  Jona- 
than Wheeler,  1789 ;  Barnabus  Maynanl,  1790 ;  Levi  Merriam,  1791  ; 
Silas  Bailey,  Jr.,  1792  ;  Samuel  Spafford,  1793, 1809,  '32,  '33,  '46  ;  Samuel 
Jones,  1794  ;  Nathaniel  Hastings,  17'J5  ;  John  Larkin,  1796-99,  1800,  '10, 
'11 ;  Amasa  Holt,  18*11-04,  '07  ;  Solomon  Howo,  1808  ;  William  Newton, 
1805;  JamesGoddard,  Jr.,  1806;  Stephen  Pollard,  1812,  '14-16;  Joseph 
Moore,  1813  ;  Asa  Sawyer,  1817-22  :  Barnabas  Brigham,  182.3-24  ;  Luther 
Cart«r,  18'25-27  ;  John  Bartlett,  1828-.3:i;  Amos  Sawyer,  Jr.,  1834-37; 
Oliver  Fosgale,  18:18-10 ;  Josiah  Bride,  1841-42;  R.  S.  Hastings,  1843-46  ; 
Silas  Houghton,  18,>0-53  ;  L.  L.  Carter,  1864  ;  Thomas  Pollard,  1854 ;  A. 
A.  Bartlett,  18.65,  '85 ;  William  0.  Hapgood,  1856 ;  Samuel  M.  Fuller 
1857,  '64-08  ;  John  F.  Bennett,  1867  ;  Goo.  Q.  Sawyer,  1858  ;  Andrew  A.' 
I'owets,  1859-61 ;  Josiah  Moore,  1862-63;  Frederick  D.  Kullom,  1803-0*  . 
William  H.  Frye,  1865  ;  Samuel  E.  Fuller,  1809-72,  '74,  '76 ;  George  H. 
Andrews,  1872,  '78,  '79,  '81 ;  John  L  Bruce,  187:i-79,  '82-84  ;  Henry  D. 
Coburn,  1873;  Thomas  Halo,  1876;  Warren  S.  Howo,  1877;  Charles  B. 
Bancroft,  1886 ;  Leonard  W.  Brewer,  1887-88;  Appluton  D.  Parmenter, 
1887  ;  John  O.  Osgooil,  1888. 

School  Commillu.—U.  F.  Walcutt,  1832,  '33;  A.  C.  Baldwin,  1832- 
Asa  Sawyer,  1832,  '30-:Wt,  '40,  '41,  '46  ;  Wm.  A.  Howe,  1832-34  ;  Wm! 
Sawyer  (2dl,  1832  ;  Honico  Bailey,  1833,  '35 ;  Willard  Howe,  1833 ;  Mich, 
ael  Bunletl,  1834;  Josiah  Bride,  1834-39,  '62-55;  S.  G.  A.  Tyler  1834- 
Josephus  Wilder,  18:14  ;  David  R.  I,anison,  1835-:!9  ;  Eber  L.  Clark  1835- 
37  ;  J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  1835-37  ;  Robert  Carver,  1838-39 ;  Albert  Babcock, 
1838,  '71,  '73 ;  John  F.  Larkin,  1839,  '44,  '46 ;  Lewis  Sawyer,  1839,  '49,' 
'60;  Wm.  Jones,  1840;  O.  W.  A.  Babcock,  1840;  Edward  HartshomI 
1841-44,  '62-65,  '64,  '67  ;  Deltor  Fay,  1841,  '42  ;  Oliver  B.  Sawyer,  1843- 


45 ;  Henry  Adams,  1844-48,  '52  ;  Solomon  Jones,  1844,  '46,  '51 ;  Jonathan 

F.  Wheeler,  1844-60  ;  Seth  Price,  1845  ;   Edwin  A.  Larkin,  1846  ;  Ira  H. 
Brown,  1847  ;  Levi  Bigelow,  1848-50  ;  Silas  S.  Greenleaf,  1851  ;  Addison 

G.  Smith,  1851  ;  Elijah  C.  Shattuck,  1866,  '67,  '59,  '69,  '76-83  ;  Charles 
G.  Keyes,  1856  ;  Wm.  A.  Houghton,  1853-58,  '60-66,  '70,  '73,  '80,  '83,  '86 
Gardner  Rice,  1857  ;  Lemuel  Gott,  1858,  '62;  Wm.  Bassett,  1858,  '62, '65, 
'68,  '71,  '78  ;  Ira  O.  Carter,  1801 ;  Daniel  H.  Carter,  1871  ;  Ansel  L.  Snow 
1872  ;  Miss  Mary  Bassett,  1875  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Sawyer,  1875  ;  Pliny  B, 
Southwick,  1876,  '77  ;  Miss  Mary  J.  Keyes,  1881  ;  Mrs.  Addison  Key. 
1885-88  ;  Aniasa  A.  Whitcomb,  1884 ;  Henry  H.  Hastings,  1887,  '88. 

Representatives  to  General  Court — Henry  Powers,  1812.  Incorporation 
of  the  town.  Henry  Powers,  1813-16,  '20,  '22,  '25-27,  '29.  1817,  voted 
not  to  send  ;  '18,  voted  the  same  ;  Amos  Sawyer,  1819,  '23,  '24  ;  Jonathan 
D.  Merriam,  I828,  '30-32,  '36.  '38  ;  Joseph  Park,  1833,  '.14,  '37,  '39  ;  Ira 
Sawyer,  1835  ;  Wm.  Jones,  1840  ;  '41  and  '42  did  not  send  ;  Oliver  B. 
Sawyer,  1843  ;  Seth  Rice,  1840  ;  Amos  Sawyer,  Jr.,  1849,  '50  ;  Lewis 
Sawyer,  1851,  '52. 

Representatives  of  the  Fifth  Worcester  County  District. — George  W. 
Maynard,  1859;  Lincoln  L.  Ctrter,  1879  ;  Rev.  Henry  Hyde,  1884; 
Dr.  Edward  Hartshorn,  1802  ;  Abel  W.  Longley,  1865  ;  Edward  H. 
Hartshorn,  1869  ;  Samuel  Haynes,  1873;  John  C.  Bickford,  1874  ;  E.  C. 
Shattuck,  1875. 

Senators. — Hon.  Samuel  Baker,  1780-94,  less  two  years  ;  Hon.  William 
Bassett,  1864. 

Justices  of  the  Peacr  of  the  town  of  Berlin  (from  1778  to  the  present  time, 
1888). — Hon.  Samuel  Baker,  Ephraim  Fairbank,  Amos  Johnson,  Levi 
Merriam,  Solomon  Howe,  Jonathan  D.  Merriam,  Thomas  Brigham,  Asa 
Sawyer,  Amos  Sawyer,  Wm.  A.  Howe,  Josiah  Babcock,  Lewis  Sawyer, 
Albert  Babcock,  Josiah  E.  Sawyer,  Wm.  Bassett,  Pliny  B.  Southwick, 
Amory  A.  Bartlett,  Samuel  M.  Haynes,  Abel  W.  Longley. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV.   WILLIAM    A.   HOITGHTON. 

Rev.  William  Addison  Houghton,  son  of  Caleb  and 
Susannah  (Sawyer)  Houghton,  of  the  seventh  gener- 
ation, from  John  Houghton,  born  in  England,  and 
who  died  in  Lancester  1684,  was  born  in  Berlin,  June 
2,  1812,  on  homestead  never  in  hands  of  any  but  the 
Houghtons  (save  one  mere  change).  His  parents 
died  in  his  early  childhood.  At  twenty-two  years  he 
began  preparations  for  college ;  graduated  at  Yale, 
1840;  also  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  1843;  was  settled 
the  same  year  over  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Northboro',  with  which  he  had  united  in  1843;  re- 
signed in  1851 ;  resident  in  Berlin  1852 ;  installed 
over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Berlin,  October 
25,  1853;  resigned,  October  25,  1878,  after  a  pastorate 
of  twenty-five  years.  His  wife,  Mary  Grace,  was 
daughter  of  Solomon  and  Sarah  (Stow)  Howe,  of 
Berlin.  Their  only  daughter,  Lucinda  Howe,  mar- 
ried, on  the  silver  wedding  day  of  her  parents  at  their 
home,  Edward  Howe  Hartshorn,  son  of  Dr.  Edward 
and  Lucy  E.  (Howe)  Hartshorn,  May  28,  1869. 
Wife  Lucinda,  died  of  pneumonia,  December  26, 
1876,  at  twenty-six  years.  She  left  two  children. 
The  husband  married,  second,  Miss  Louisa  South- 
gate,  daughter  of  Rufua  S.  and  Louisa  (Blood)  Hast- 
ings. 

Mrs.  Houghton  died,  October  16,  1882.  Son-in-law, 
Hartshorn,  died,  January  8,  1887,  at  forty-four  years. 
He  left  five  children  ;  three  by  second  marriage.  All 
have  been  born  and  nurtured  up  to  date  in  the  same 
ministerial  homestead  which  was  established  by  Rev. 
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Dr.  Puffer,  178S,  and  occupied  by  him  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  by  his  widow,  second  wife,  another  quar- 
ter centurj'.  Remodeled,  1866.  The  church,  1887, 
by  motion  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  C.  H.  Washburn,  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Houghton  the  relation  of  pastor 
emeritus. 


CHANDLER   CARTER. 

Chandler  Ciirter  isof  the  Lancaster  line,  originating 
in  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  born  in  England  about  161(1 ; 
pastor  in  Woburn,  1642;  was  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
England.  His  son,  Samuel,  was  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1660.  Located  in  Lancaster,  he  be- 
came pastor  in  Groton,  and  died  there  in  1697.  His 
son,  Samuel  2d,  had  Samuel  3d,  who  was  father 
to  Stanton,  who  settled  in  Berlin.  Stanton's  son, 
Daniel,  was  father  to  Chandler,  who  was  the  tenth 
and  youngest  child,  born  October  7,  1808.  His 
mother  was  Dolly  Jones,  of  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  influential  families  of  the  town.  Those  were 
days  of  economy  and  hard  work. 

Our  townsman  has  known  both  of  these,  in  his 
father's  home  and  in  his  own.  He  married  a  lady  of 
good  family  and  of  good  estate,  whose  father,  a  Berlin 
young  man,  Abraham  Babcock,  made  a  success  of  life 
in  Boston. 

But  the  enjoyable  union  was  sundered  by  death, 
after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  also  died  in  early 
womanhood. 
After  years  of  loneliness  in  his  home  Sir.  Carter  made 
another  fitting  and  enjoyable  connection  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Leah  H.  Lincoln,  of  Pembroke,  Me.,  Jan- 
uary 16.  1864. 

Sadly  this  union  was  severed  also,  August  16,  1879. 
Singularly  both  deaths  were  painfully  alike  after 
similar  surgical  sufferings. 

As  domestic  joys  were  quenched  in  sorrows,  the 
lone  husband  and  father  has  taken  more  and  more 
into  his  sympathies  his  native  associates  and  towns- 
men. The  manifestation  of  it  has  been  duly  recipro- 
cated in  many  kindly  expressions  before  his  great 
generosity  was  apprehended. 

In  1880  Mr.  Carter  contributed  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  building  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  A 
niece  of  his  had  appropriated,  in  her  will,  a  like  sum 
to  the  same  end. 

Our  town  was  heavily  burdened  by  war  debt  and 
railroad  investment.  Mr.  Carter  had  opposed  the 
latter  urgently.  But  the  town's  error  did  not  abate 
his  good  will.  He  sprung  upon  us  a  joyful  surprise 
in  the  gift  to  the  town  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Nor  this  alone  ;  he  gave  twenty  thousand  also  to  the 
Unitarian  Society  of  Berlin.     Nor  this  alone;  he  gave 


ten  thousand  to  "The  Children's  Mission  to  Children 
of  the  Destitute." 

Of  course  the  town  responded  by  votes  and  resolu- 
tions too  extended  for  full  quotations.  A  public  re- 
ception was  given  Mr.  Carter  at  the  town  hall,  J.  D. 
Tyler  of  the  selectmen  presiding.  Neighboring  towns 
joined  in   the  occasion   by  representative  citizens. 

E.  F.  Johnson,  E-^q.,  attorney  for  Mr.  Carter,  came 
forward  with  the  twenty  thousand  dollar  check, 
which  he  presented,  with  impressive  fitness,  to  the 
town,  through  the  selectmen,  F.  A.  Woodward, 
chairman.  Rev.  W.  A.  Houghton,  native  townsman 
and  schoolmate  of  Mr.  Carter,  as  also  his  near 
neighbor  for  thirty  years,  responded  for  the 
town.  The  long  acquaintance  of  the  donor  and 
respondent  gave  opportunity  for  the  |>leasantrie«  of 
life  as  well  as  for  sober  reflection.  James  T.  Joslin, 
Esq.,  of  Hudson,  had  been  delegated  to  present  to 
the  town  a  'ife-size  oil  painting  of  Mr.  Carter,  which 
he  had  previously  donated.  It  had  been  hung  over 
the  platform  draped  in  white,  and,  in  Mr.  Joslin's 
closing  words,  it  was  unveiled.  More  than  a  heart- 
felt reception  was  given  by  the  crowded  assembly. 
It-s  companion  likenes<  is  that  of  Artemas  Burnes, 
Esq.,  which,  alone,  had  silently  presided  over  many 
Berlin  assemblies. 

Mr.  Joslin's  remarks  were  publicly  instructive. 

Hon.  William  Ba.ssett  responded  for  the  town  in 
appropriate  acknowledgment  and  practical  sugges- 
tions. (Jthers  responded  briefly.  Lyman  Morse,  of 
the  selectmen,  Geo.  A.  Cotting,  Esq.,  of  Hudson 
(formerly  resident  in  Berlin),  Wilbur  F.  Brigham,  of 
Hudson,  C.  F.  Morse,  of  the  Marlboro'  rimes,  S.  T. 
Rice,  of  Norlhboro'  and  Mr.  Pope,  of  the  Boston 
Globe. 

The  occasion  was  one  to  be  long  remembered  in 
Berlin.  Perhaps  its  moral  effect  will  more  than 
equal  the  financial  relief.  Our  spirits  grew  anew  as 
our  tax  bills  came  round  so  encouragingly  reduced. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed,  "  in  town-meeting 
assembled,"  was  this:  "That  the  best  token  of  our 
regard  which  we  can  ever  hereafter  manifest  for  Mr. 
Carter's  memory,  is  so  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
town  as  to  be  clear  of  debt,  the  burden  of  which  ia 
now  lightened  by  his  generosity.'' 

Of  an  inspiring  poem,  contributed  by  Miss  P.  A. 
Holder,  we  quote  only  the  following  : 

"  Th«  aun-ole  of  silver 

YoHn  to  tliy  head  hare  brought — 
l«  tinged  wUh  goMm  lustre, 
This  golden  tie«d  bath  wrought. 

**  We'll  write  th^  name  id  brightne«, 
As  with  a  golilt'ii  pen, 
Beside  the  good  Ben  Adhom's 
Who  'lored  bia  raUow-meD,'  " 
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CHAPTEB     LXI. 

HOPEDALE. 

BY   ADIN   BALI.OU. 

A  NEW  and  bright  little  star  in  the  constellation 
of  Massachusetts  townships.  It  was  created  by  act 
of  the  Legislature,  whicli  received  the  consummating 
approval  of  the  Governor  April  7,  1886.  It  has  an  in- 
teresting history,  and  an  auspicious  future,  as  will  be 
geen  in  the  facts  of  the  following  explicit  compen- 
dium : 

Territorial  Situation,  Dimen.sions  and  To 
POGRAPHY.' — It  is  situated  in  the  southeasterly  sec- 
tion of  the  county,  at  about  42°  8'  N.  latitude,  and 
71°  9'  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Upton,  easterly  by  Milford  and  Belling- 
ham,  and  southerly  and  westerly  by  Mendon.  It 
contains  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
acres,  or  a  little  over  five  and  a  half  square  miles. 
Its  length  is  somewhat  less  than  five  miles,  and  its 
mean  width  hardly  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  Yet  five 
cities  and  seventeen  towns  in  the  State  have  a  smaller 
area.  It  is  traversed  through  its  whole  length  by  a 
goodly  little  stream  called  Mill  River,  lies  chiefly 
in  the  valley  of  that  river,  is  skirted  by  high  lands 
east  and  west,  and  includes  the  southern  declivity  of 
old  Magomiscock  Hill.  Otherwise  its  surface  is  com- 
paratively level,  with  a  gneissic  soil  of  moderate  nat- 
ural fertility  and  feasible  culture.  It  has  little  native 
wealth  except  its  water-power,  which  has  long  been 
turned  to  good  account.  It  has  no  mineral  ores,  and 
little  clay,  peat  or  quarrying  stone.  Yet  its  soil,  with 
proper  cultivation,  yields  fair  crops  of  grass,  grains 
and  fruits.  Its  woodlands,  too,  though  not  supe- 
rior, are  tolerably  productive.  Its  population  at 
present  is  predominantly  composed  of  manufactur- 
ers, artisans,  traders  and  concomitant  subsidiaries. 

Eaki.y  History. — This  slice  of  territory  was  in- 
cluded in  the  famous  '"  Eight  miles  Square,"  deeded 
by  several  Nipmuck  Indian  sachems  April  22,  a.d. 
1662,  to  Moses  Payne  and  Peter  Brackett,  as  repre- 
sentative agents  of  the  then  Quinshipaug  Plantation, 
afterward  incorporated.  May  lo,  1667,  as  the  town  of 
Mendon.  (For  particulars  see  "  Histories  of  Men- 
don and  Milford.") 

Settlements  began  to  be  made  here  at  an  early  date 
after  the  incorporation  of  Mendon.  The  very  first 
mark  of  civilization  within  our  limits  was  made  by 
an  eminent  patron  of  the  Quinshipaug  Plantation, 
incipient  Mendon,  Benjamin  Alby  (Albee).  Under 
a  special  contract  with  the  plantation  authorities, 
made  in  1664,  he  erected  a  "Corn  Mill"  (so-called) 
on  our  Mill  River, — the  earliest  water-power  estab- 
lished for  grain-grinding  west  of  Medfield  in  all  this 
region.  It  w;»s  located  on  what  is  now  the  Lewis  B. 
Ga-skill  place,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  our  new  town, 
just  north  of  Mendon  line,  where  the  remains  of  the 


ancient  dam  are  still  extant.  It  was  then  deemed  an 
important  enterprise,  and  a  great  convenience  to  the 
increasing  population  of  the  general  neighborhood. 
Albee  contracted  to  maintain  his  "Corn  Mill" 
permanently,  and  received  several  grants  of  land 
near  the  mill-site  as  a  consideration  for  its  public  ad- 
vantages. But  he  chose  his  house-lot  a  little  south- 
westerly of  his  mill,  in  what  is  still  Mendon  territory, 
near  the  present  residence  of  Willis  Gould.  His 
mill  and  dwelling-house  are  understood  to  have  been 
burnt  by  King  Philip's  warriors,  when  the  original 
Mendon  Village  was  laid  in  ashes  during  the  winter 
of  1675. 

The  earliest  actual  settler  within  our  borders  was 
John  Sprague.  In  1670  he  bought  of  John  Bartlett, 
an  original  Mendon  proprietor,  his  right  to  a  twenty- 
acre  house- lot  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Albee's  corn- 
mill,  westward  in  our  now  extreme  southwesterly 
corner.  It  included  what  has  long  been  known  as 
the  Wing  Kelley  place.  There  he  built  himself  a 
domicile  soon  after  King  Philip's  War.  He  passed 
away,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  and 
perhaps  by  a  later  descendant.  Possibly  Matthias 
Puffer,  successor  to  Benjamin  Albee  in  the  ownership 
of  the  corn-mill,  built  a  rude  dwelling-house  on  his 
premises.  We  have  no  reliable  evidence  that  any 
other  settlements  were  made  on  our  territory  until 
the  year  1700.  During  that  year  two  distinguished 
settlers  planted  themselves  homes  on  lands  now  in- 
cluded in  the  site  of  Hopedale  Village.  These  were 
Seth  Chapin,  Esq.,  and  Elder  John  Jones.  Their 
children  and  posterity  were  long  conspicuous  inhab- 
itants of  this  neighborhood.  The  limits  assigned  to 
this  sub-history  do  not  allow  the  writer  to  go  into 
many  of  the  interesting  particulars,  which  may  be 
found  in  his  exhaustive  "  History  of  Milford."  If 
our  inquisitive  readers  will  consult  that  work,  they 
will  find  that  the  early  settlers  of  our  present  town 
territory,  their  offspring  and  successors,  have  been  a 
somewhat  remarkably  intelligent,  enterprising  and 
influential  people,  especially  the  leading  families. 

To  verify  this  let  them  read  what  is  said  in  several 
chapters,  and  in  the  "Genealogical  Register,"  con- 
cerning the  Albees,  Chapins,  Corbetts,  Greenes,  Hay- 
wards,  Joneses,  Nelsons,  Pennimans,  Warfields, 
Wheelocks,  Whites  and  others  of  various  note  and 
date.  They  will  then  be  satisfied  that  our  present 
population  have  little  reason  to  be  ashamed,  either 
of  their  predecessors  or  themselves.  In  the  long 
struggles  which  resulted  first  in  making  Milford  a 
precinct,  December  23,  1741,  and  finally  a  town  April 
11, 1780,  the  inhabitants  of  now  Hopedale  were  prom- 
inent, persistent  and  influential  actors.  The  First 
Church  (Congregational)  of  Milford  originated  chiefly 
with  these  inhabitants,  led  by  Elder  John  Jones  and 
his  neighbors.  It  was  formed  in  his  dwelling-house. 
In  that  house  it  was  organized  and  ecclesiastically 
sanctioned  April  15,  1741.  Many  of  its  regular  Sab- 
bath meetings  were  held  there,  pending  the  erection 
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of  its  first  meeting-house  ;  and  there  the  council  con- 
vened, which  ordained  its  first  pastor,  Rev.  Atnariah 
Frost,  Decenilier  21,  1743.  In  secular  atl'airs  the  in- 
fluence of  our  antecedent  citizens  was  at  one  period 
predominant.  Samuel  Penniman,  Esq.,  at  what  is 
culled  South  Milford,  now  a  part  of  Uopedale,  l>e- 
lame  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  not 
far  from  LSIO,  at  an  establi.shment  just  on  the  edge  of 
Bcllingham,  where  Charles  River  leaves  our  town. 
He  was  a  man  of  sterling  business  talent  and  enter- 
prise. Whether  he  had  co-partners  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth  the  writer  was  never  definitely  in- 
formed, but  deems  it  probable.  A  little  later  he  em- 
barked actively  in  the  straw  goods  trade,  which  he 
carried  on  in  connection  with  a  large  grocery  and 
dry-goods  store.  He  did  an  immense  business  for  a 
country  merchant  of  those  day*,  commanded  custom 
throughout  an  area  many  miles  in  diameter,  and  was 
very  popular.  He  employe!  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  straw  braiders,  and  supplied  tlieir  do- 
mestic wants  out  of  his  ample  store.  The  then 
famous  thoroughfare,  the  "  Ninth  Massachusetts 
Turnpike,"  so-called,  had  been  recently  opened,  and 
passed  close  by  his  premises,  affording  quite  unpre- 
cedented facilities  for  communication  witli  compara- 
tively distant  marts.  This  brought  another  great 
public  convenience,  a  post-office.  This  was  Milford's 
first  mail  depot.  It  was  established  March  7,  1814, 
and  Major  Penniman  was  appointed  (lostmaster. 
Milford  Centre  had  no  post-office  till  February  10, 
1823.  Samuel  Penniman,  Ksq.,  died,  much  lametite<l, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  December  22,  1817.  He  was  fu<w 
ceeded  in  business  by  Samuel  Leeds  and  one  of  his 
own  surviving  sons.  Mr.  Leeds  was  a  man  of  ability 
and  executive  enterprise,  but  after  a  few  years  the 
prosperity  of  the  establishment  declined,  and  never 
afterward  returned  to  its  climax.  Other  minor  cases 
of  business  development  within  our  now  municipal 
limits  might  be  mentioned  with  respect,  but  were  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  space,  until  we 
reach  the  movement  which  evolved 

The  Hotedale  Community. — This  was  of  com- 
manding importance,  for  without  it  there  is  no  prob- 
ability there  would  ever  have  existed  the  beautiful 
village  of  Hopedale,  or  the  flourishing  and  promising 
town  that  bears  that  melodious  name.  The  writer 
happens  to  be  fully  cognizant  of  all  the  facts  which 
enable  him  to  state  the  exact  truth  concerning  this 
matter;  for  he  was  the  leading  originator,  projector, 
legislator  and  director  of  that  community  movement. 
It  was  not  designed  or  expected  by  him  that  Hope- 
dale  should  ever  become  an  incorporated  body  pulitic 
under  any  human  government,  however  otherwise 
good,  which  requires  its  subjects,  at  it«  behest,  to 
slaughter  human  beings  in  war,  or  to  train  for  that 
purpose  in  armies,  navies  and  militias,  or  .to  inflict 
death  on  criminals,  or  to  resort  to  deadly  force  against 
oftender3,or,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  do  unto 
any  class  of  mankind  what  they  would  not  have  done 


unto  themselves,  or  to  violate  in  any  respect  the  plain 
precepts  and  examples  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  strictly 
a  practical  Christian  movement,  conscientiouily  and 
unselfishly  regardful  of  individual,  social  and  the 
universal  welfare.  Yet,  while  it  transcended  the 
semi-barbarism  of  existing  human  governmeiitalism, 
and  threw  off  the  trammels  of  its  unchristian  rtjquire- 
meiits,  it  dill  not  deny  its  usefulness  under  the  over- 
rulings  of  Divine  Providence,  nor  depreciate  any  of 
the  good  which  it  conserves,  nor  countenance  any 
form  of  opposition  by  physical  violence  even  to  its 
greatest  wrongs  and  evils. 

There  was  not  a  particle  of  red  revolutionism  in  it 
nor  of  compulsory  political  socialism.  It  was 
thoroughly  pleilged  against  everything  of  this  nature. 
Yet  its  noble  design  ultimately  failed,  and  its  sub- 
lime expectations  were  drowned  in  the  dark  waters  of 
disappointment.  But  it  accomplished  something — so 
much,  indeed,  that,  as  has  already  been  said,  it  laid 
a  foundation  without  which  the  present  town  would 
probably  never  have  come  into  existence.  What  it 
did  accomplish  and  why  it  failed  will  now  be  told  as 
briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  fairly  admits. 

Its  chief  originator  and  his  associates  were  Inde- 
pendent Restoration ists  in  theology  and  moral  reformers 
— believers  in  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  the  religion  of  .lesus  Christ,  as  He  taught 
and  exemplifieil  it,  according  to  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  they  became  seized  with  a 
deeply  religious  and  rational  ambition  to  carry  their 
faith  logically  into  practice,  socially  as  well  as  indi- 
vidually. Their  premises  and  conclusions  were  in- 
vulnerable to  just  criticism.  They  were  all  tee-total 
temperance  people,  thorough  abolitionists  of  the  non- 
political  type,  sincere  believers  in  the  co-equal  rights 
of  the  sexes  and  devoted  Christian  non-resistants, 
eschewing  all  forms  of  deadly  and  harmful  force 
against  human  beings,  even  the  worst.  They  ardently 
desired  to  commence  an  order  of  society  and  civiliza- 
tion on  this  basis,  wherein  systematic  practice  should 
not  persistently  contradict  and  nullify  gospel  theory, 
but  concordantly  exemplify  it. 

They  drew  their  inspiration  and  convictions  of  duty 
from  such  divine  lessons  and  injunctions  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth."  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful ;  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy."  "  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God," 
''  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
halh  been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth.  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye  resist  not  evil" 
thus  with  evil.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine 
enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you  ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to 
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rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust."  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world:  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world  then  would 
my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to 
the  Jews."  "  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place  ; 
for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword."  "The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship 
over  them ;  and  they  that  exercise  authority  upon 
them  are  called  benefactors.  But  ye  shall  not  be  so; 
but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the 
younger,  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve." 
"  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister."  "  Ye  call  me  Master  and 
Lord  ;  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am."  "  I  have  given 
you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to 
you."  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me." 
"  Why  call  ye  me  Loid,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things 
which  I  say?" 

We  pondered  these  and  kiudred  testimonies,  and 
looked  over  Christendom  to  find  in  what  empire, 
kingdom  or  republic  thereof,  such  principles  of  truth 
and  righteousness  prevailed.  We  surveyed  the  nomi- 
nal church  throughout  its  manifold  contending  divi- 
sions, and  found  all  the  popular  sects,  and  even  most 
of  the  unpopular  ones,  completely  wedded  to  the 
worldly  governments  under  which  they  lived,  either 
in  formal  union  with  the  state  or  as  subservient  co- 
governing  constituents,  pledged  to  abide  by  and  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  constitutional  majority.  We  heard 
much  of  Christian  patriotism.  Christian  politics, 
Christian  soldiers  and  Christian  civilizatian,  but  saw 
comparatively  little  of  the  pure  Christianity  taught 
and  exemplified  by  Jesus  Christ,  so  plainly  set  forth 
in  the  above-quoted  Scriptures.  We,  therefore,  resolved 
on  attempting  to  institute  a  community  more  accordant 
with  Christ's  clearly  indicated  ideal. 

It  was  a  presumptuous  undertaking.  We  were  few 
in  numbers,  crude  in  our  Christian  attainments,  poor 
in  pecuniary  resources,  inexperienced  in  social  con- 
struction and  confronted  by  formidable  obstacles. 
Faith  and  conscientious  zeal  constituted  our  chief 
capital.  A  declaration  of  principles,  embodying  all 
that  was  deemed  essential  to  an  ethical  and  religious 
covenant,  was  matured,  together  with  a  carefully 
elaborated  general  constitution.  These  were  dis- 
cussed, considered  and  finally  subscribed  by  about 
thirty  persons,  convened  in  Mendon,  Mass.,  near  the 
end  of  January,  1841.  And  there,  on  the  28th  of  that 
month,  we  formed  and  organized  what  was  styled 
"  Fraternal  Community,  No.  1,"  afterward  entitled 
"The  Hopedale  Community."  In  the  course  of  1841 
we  purchased  the  "Jones'  Farm,"  so  called,  alias 
"The  Dale,"  in  Milford.  This  locality  was  christened 
Hopedale— the  word  Hope  being  prefixed  to  Bale,  as 
significant  of  our  high  anticipations  of  a  social 
future.  The  community  commenced  practical  opera- 
tions immediately  after  April  1,  1842,  with  a  joint 
stock  capital  of  less  than  four  thousand  dollars,  on  a 


worn-out  farm  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
acres,  in  a  single,  time-shattered  mansion,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  with  a  few  rickety  out- 
buildings. There  was  no  shop,  mill  or  mill-dam 
on  the  premises.  The  little  river  gurgled  lawlessly 
down  a  stony  fall  of  some  twenty-six  feet  from  an 
almost  worthless  swale  at  the  north  into  a  kindred 
one  at  the  south,  yielding  only  a  few  desirable  fish. 
The  ingress  and  egress  were  by  roads  of  the  cheapest 
kind. 

The  new-comers  had  to  start  with  a  very  scanty 
outfit  of  everything  necessary  to  their  progress.  The 
first  settlers  comprised  seven  or  eight  familie.*,  num- 
bering about  thirty  persons,  men,  women  and  children, 
all  housed  in  their  old  domicile.  From  this  humble 
beginning  the  community  gradually  incre.ised  in 
numbers  and  resources,  amid  innumerable  difliculties, 
for  nearly  fourteen  years,  when  they  could  muster  a 
regular  membership  of  one  hundred,  and  an  aggregate 
of  three  hundred  souls — dwelling  in  fifty  houses,  on 
a  domain  of  more  than  five  hundred  acres,  with  a 
respectable  array  of  homely,  but  serviceable  mills, 
shops  and  conveniences.  We  had  also  a  school-house, 
chapel  and  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes.  W\i 
had  a  handsome  village  site  with  good  streets,  where 
rough  places  had  been  made  smooth,  and  crooked 
things  straight.  And  our  total  capital  had  risen  to 
over  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

How  this  culmination  was  reached,  step  by  step, 
it  would  require  a  considerable  volume  to  narrate, 
and  it  would  be  a  book  worth  reading.  The  writer, 
over  ten  years  ago,  prepared  such  a  volume  for  the 
press,  and  it  will  one  day  be  published;  but,  for  the 
present,  a  few  outlines  must  suffice. 

We  had  in  our  membership,  first  and  last,  farmers, 
gardeners,  a  variety  of  mechauics,  seven  or  e'ght 
ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel,  one  experienced 
and  skillful  physician,  several  competent  educators 
in  the  useful  branches,  and  altogether  a  common- 
sense,  intelligent  community.  We  have  been  repeat- 
edly pilloried  by  eloquent  orators,  who  happened  to 
know  very  little  about  us,  as  visionary  dreamers,  de- 
luded fanatics,  idlers  and  incompetent  financial  econo- 
mics, who  needed  a  strong  master  to  save  us  from 
our  imbecility.  But,  whatever  our  other  faults  and 
weaknesses,  they  were  not  of  the  kind  charged  or 
insinuated  by  these  gracious  orators.  We  were  only 
such  dreamers  and  visionaries  as  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostle*  plainly  taught  us  to  be,  honestly  endeav- 
oring to  carry  into  practice  their  precepts,  instead  of 
honoring  them  with  our  lips,  whilst  all  the  time  sys- 
tematically conspiring  with  the  world  to  nullify  and 
set  them  at  naught.  Never  was  so  much  brick  made 
with  so  little  clay  and  straw.  There  was  not  an 
idler,  spcnd-thriit  or  lavish  consumer  among  us.  All 
worked  and  saved.  There  were  no  time-killing, 
dawdling  gentlemen  or  ladies  daintily  shirking  man- 
ual drudgery.  The  leader  and  his  wife  were  in  the 
front  rank  of  hard  toilers,  not  merely  with  head  and 
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heart,  by  night  and  day,  but  with  begrlnud  haoda 
in  the  dingiest  places  of  necessary  duty.  No  one 
expended  a  mill  for  intoxicating  beverages  Even 
tobacco,  though  not  expressly  prohibited,  was  volun- 
tarily laid  aside.  Only  a  single  elderly  member  ad- 
hered to  its  customary  use,  and  he  with  regret,  after 
many  severe  struggles  to  overcome  a  long-confirmed 
habit.  Others  triumphed  over  it  by  persistent  will- 
power. 

One  venerable  widow,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
bravely  renounced  her  cherished  snuft'-box,  and  con- 
secrated her  savings  to  the  common  cause.  We 
spent  nothing  on  war,  its  preparations  or  glorifica- 
tions;  nothing  on  politics  or  its  collaterals;  nothing 
on  litigation,  but  settled  all  controversii's  with  our 
neighbors  by  amicable  conference  or  arbitration : 
nothing  on  police  officer.-i,  constable",  fherifls  or 
criminal  prosecutions.  At  an  early  stage  of  our 
community  a  theft  was  committed  on  our  poultry 
and  potato  field  by  some  outlandish  fellows.  We 
bore  it  in  silence,  and  waited  further  developments. 
We  kept  not  evtn  a  dog  to  protect  our  property. 
No  depredations  were  rei)eated,  and  not  long  subse- 
(luently  word  reached  us,  in  a  roundabout  way,  that 
the  ringleader  of  our  marauders  was  sorry,  and  said, 
if  he  had  known  what  sort  of  people  we  were,  not  a 
thing  should  have  been  touched.  They  came  no 
more.  This  was  probably  as  well  for  us  and  him  as 
the  popular  penal  reliances. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  our  chief  concern 
was  to  make  and  save  money  for  our  own  comfort  and 
aggrandizement,  apart  from  the  welfare  of  outside 
humanity.  The  very  reverse  was  true.  We  were  an 
earnestly  religious  people,  not  on  the  ground  of  escap- 
ing the  merciless  vengeance  of  God  after  death,  and 
securing  a  future  endless  heaven,  but  on  the  ground 
of  escaping  the  dreadful  evils  of  sin,  both  ia  thi^ 
world  and  the  future,  and  securing  to  ourselves  and 
others  the  bles^edneas  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  on 
earth  as  well  as  in  the  immortal  world.  We  therefore 
sustained  regular  religious  meetings  twice  or  more  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  once  or  more  during  the  intervening 
week,  besides  quarterly  and  general  convocations  in 
the  regions  round  about.  We  had  our  weekly  con- 
ference meetings,  our  young  people's  gathering  on 
Monday  evenings,  our  inductive  communion  meet- 
ings, our  monthly  meetings  for  discipline,  etc.  These 
and  others,  besides  our  Sunday-school.  And  all  these 
were  live  meeting-!,  dealing  freely  with  a  vast  variety 
of  topics  by  free  discussion,  and  by  practical  trjiining 
of  old  and  young  for  the  cvery-day  duties  of  life. 
Many  of  them  are  remembered  by  their  now  scattered 
participants  with  reverent  appreciation.  Meantime, 
we  sent  out  missionary  preachers  and  lecturers  very 
actively.  All  this  cost  time,  effort  and  money.  In  j 
furtherance  of  our  objects  we  needed  to  publish  a 
semi-monthly  periodical  organ  ;  also  books,  pamphlets 
and  tracts.  We  did  so  liberally  for  many  years.  But 
these  could  not  be  expected  to  pay  for  themselves, 


like  popular  fancy  literature,  and  were  a  continual 
draft  on  our  beads,  hands  and  purses. 

We  were  all  loyal  adherents  of  the  temperance 
cause,  and  were  levied  on  for  contributions  to  it  from 
year  to  year.  But  that  cause  wils  under  no  obligations 
to  help  us.  It  sent  us  oceasiotuilly  a  poor,  broken- 
down  victim  of  intemperance  to  house  and  help  reform. 
To  such  we  furnislied  asylum  at  more  or  less  expense. 
We  were  all  uncompromising  Abolitionists,  then  poor 
and  hated.  Those  who  were  specially  devoted  to  the 
liberation  of  the  groaning  slave  hud  nothing  but 
good  will  to  give  us.  But  they  needed  our  money, 
and  received  a  good  deal  of  it ;  also  a  home  and  help 
for  their  colored  protegi's  in  need,  and  got  considera- 
ble of  that.  There  were  "  pri-^oners'  friends  "  and 
reformers  of  penitent  criminals  in  those  days,  who 
found  Hopedale  a  nice  place  to  take  up  contributions 
in,  and  to  domicile  their  unfortunates.  Before  the 
war  of  emancipation  there  was  an  organized  so- 
ciety of  non-resistants  in  the  land,  and  they  received 
freely  of  our  tribute.  We  were  an  alms-giving  peo- 
ple, and  were  drawn  upon  almost  continually  to  hand 
out  food,  clothing  and  money  to  suppliant  needy 
inhabitants  around  us,  especially  to  the  then  poor 
Irish  of  Milford.  We  had  widely  advertised  our 
community  enterprise  to  the  world,  and  were  honored 
with  visiting  inquirers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
To  these  we  gave  hos|>itable  entertainment — to  some 
of  them  for  weeks — and  generally  received  nothing 
in  return  but  criticism  and  cheap  advice.  We  were 
a  purely  voluntary  association,  with  doors  thatswung 
both  inward  and  outward.  So,  when  member.-*  became 
dissatisfied  with  our  companionship,  they  were  at 
perfect  liberty  to  leave  us  and  take  away  all  their 
property.  We  had  to  meet  drafts  of  this  kind,  occa- 
sionally occurring,  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and,  at  times,  greatly  to  our  inconvenience. 
Finally,  we  were  legally  taxable  on  all  our  poll-t  and 
estates  sis  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Milford,  and 
were  bound  by  our  prineiple-»  to  pay  all  taxes  prompt- 
ly an<l  peaceably.  This  we  always  did.  We  continu- 
ally increased  their  revenue,  but  never  received  a 
nod  of  credit  from  their  officials,  and,  for  several 
years,  a  very  inadequate  recognition  of  our  legal 
rights.  We  educated  our  rising  generation  and  con- 
structed our  streets  largely  at  our  own  expen.se. 
Yet  the  community  never  made  them  a  pauper,  or 
criminal,  or  a  cent's  costs  for  relief  of  its  poor,  or 
for  police  protection,  or  for  any  sort  of  governmental 
intervention.  It  did,  indeed,  receive,  first  and  last, 
many  little  donations  and  helpful  favors  from  outside 
friends,  amounting  to  several  hundred  dollars  in  all. 
So  it  wa.s  really,  not  only  a  sclf-s\istaining  institution, 
but  an  unselfish  and  truly  beneficent  one.  And  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  made  up  of  imbecile  visionaries  and 
thriftless  lazzaroni,  but  of  intelligent,  rational,  indus- 
trious, economical,  orderly  and  charitable  peo()le. 

Having  reached  the  culmination  of  its  prosperity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1856,  let  us  pause  a  mo- 
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meut  to  ponder  the  closing  words  of  its  presidents 
annual  address.  The  then  president  was  Brother 
Ebenezer  D.  Draper,  recently  deceased.  He  said : 
"  We  may  rejoice  together  in  considering  the  degree 
of  harmony  that  exists  at  the  present  time  in  our 
community — greater,  I  thinlv,  than  ever  before.  And 
I  hope  and  believe  that,  with  our  past  experience  and 
present  advantages,  we  shall  continue  to  increase  in 
love  and  wisdom,  and  so  become  more  and  more  a 
light  to  tliose  around  us— proving  to  the  world  that 
Christian  Socialism  opens  a  more  excellent  way  in 
which  men  may  live  together  as  social  beings,  and 
that  it  gives  ns,  as  it  will  all  who  yield  to  its  saving 
power,  peace  and  good-will  to  one  another  and  to  the 
whole  human  race.  May  the  good  God  prosper  and 
bless  us  all !  " 

Who  could  imagine,  after  such  an  address  and 
benediction,  that  in  less  than  two  months  afterward 
the  Hopedale  Community  would  be  declared  by  the 
same  man  so  hopelessly  conditioned  that  he  and  hia 
brother  George  Draper,  who  together  owned  three- 
fourths  of  its  joint  stock,  must  withdraw  their  inter- 
est and  manage  it  for  themselves?  Yet  such  was  the 
astounding  fact.  The  grief,  disappointment  and 
mortification  of  the  present  writer  was  utterly  in- 
describable. He  saw  that  the  noblest  undertaking 
of  his  life,  for  which  he  had  planned,  prayed  and 
labored  with  all  his  energies  night  and  day,  over 
fifteen  years  of  his  meridian  manhood,  was  irrev- 
ocably doomed  to  final  extinction.  He  saw  clearly, 
in  one  flashing  moment,  that  however  the  results 
might  be  posponed,  modified,  mitigated  or  overruled 
for  good,  the  issue  was  absolutely  inevitable,  and  he 
must  make  the  best  of  a  sad  case.  By  divine  grace  he 
has  done  so. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  deplorable  sur- 
prise ?  A  few  words  only  are  required  for  it.  The 
forementioned  annual  address  of  President  Draper 
was  delivered  on  the  9th  of  January,  1S56.  At  that 
time  the  treasurer's  report  had  not  been  completed. 
The  numerous  branches  of  industry  had  not  all  made 
up  their  accounts.  So  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
Meanwhile  it  began  to  be  whispered  round  that  the 
year's  operations  might  show  a  small  deficit.  The 
adjourned  meeting  took  place  February  5th  ensuing, 
and  the  treasurer's  report  announced  a  deficit  of 
$146.15  in  the  whole  aggregate  of  operations  and 
financial  interests.  But  a  drastic  discussion  followed, 
in  which  it  appeared  that  the  treasurer's  statement 
had  not  taken  into  account  the  interest  due  to  joint 
stock,  $1652,  nor  made  allowance  for  depreciation 
of  buildings,  machinery,  &c. — which  might  swell 
the  deficit  perhaps  to  $12,000.  This  was  no  suffi- 
cient reiwon  for  serious  alarm,  much  less  for  dissolv- 
ing the  unitary  property  and  industrial  arrangements. 
But  things  were  »aid  which  plainly  indicated  that  a 
crisis  would  soon  be  precipitated.  A  few  days  de- 
veloped it.  Affairs  must  be  wound  up.  It  could  be 
avoided  only  by  the  mass  of  sm.ill  joint  stock  pro- 


prietors paying  off  the  two  large  proprietors.  This 
was  an  utter  impossibility.  So  the  be<t  terms  possible 
were  made,  and  the  change  consummated  in  a  manner 
as  satisfactory  to  all  parties  as  so  radical  a  revolution 
permitted. 

Thenceforth  the  Hopedale  Community  had  but  a 
nominal  existence.  It  struggled  on  as  a  mere  re- 
ligious society  till  finally  merged  in  the  Hopedale 
Parish.  Not  another  family  ever  located  In  its  vil- 
lage site  except  under  the  common  law  of  temporal 
advantage' and  expediency.  Those  of  the  old  votaries 
who  could  remain  with  comfort  and  convenience 
stayed  on.  Those  who  felt  obliged  to  seek  better  po- 
sitions departed.  But  the  new  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion throve,  prospered,  made  a  generous  use  of  their 
wealth  and  built  up  an  enviable  town.  They  were 
the  only  members  of  our  community  who  had  a  lu- 
crative business  outside  of  it.  The  rest  of  us  either 
had  small  pecuniary  advantages  outside,  or  sacrificed 
such  as  they  had  to  their  new  undertaking.  They 
had  done  as  much  for  that,  according  to  their  ability, 
as  their  two  abler  brethren,  but  it  did  not  count  in 
money.  Fraternity  of  property  was  the  keystone  of 
our  social  arch.  When  that  fell  out  the  arch  crum- 
bled. These  favored  brethren  commanded  that  key- 
stone. It  was  in  their  power  to  preserve  or  to  demolish 
the  structure.  The  writer  thought  then  and  thinks 
now  that  they  threw  away  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
bless  mankind  and  immortalize  their  memories.  But 
they  thought  and  acted  otherwise,  as  they  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  do  on  their  own  responsibility  to 
the  Supreme  Judge.  We  deeply  deplored  their  de- 
cision, but  were  reluctant  to  blame  them.  Probably 
a  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  minds  in 
church  and  state  will  pronounce  their  decision  wise 
and  good.  And  if  they  fell  away  from  a  high  Chris- 
tian standard  which  they  had  professed  to  revere,  they 
did  so  under  very  seductive  and  powerful  tempta- 
tions. 

So  the  Hopedale  Community  failed.  Was  its  fail- 
ure a  finacial  and  business  one?  Certjiinly  not.  As 
already  shown,  it  paid  its  way,  bore  its  heavy  burdens 
and  increased  greatly  in  numbers  and  wealth  down  to 
the  time  of  its  so-called  failure,  excepting  only  during 
its  last  year's  operation>'.  Then,  by  estimating  a  real 
or  supposed  depreciation  of  buildings,  machinery, 
etc.,  it  was  made  to  appear  that  we  had  run  behind- 
hand perhaps  twelve  thousand  dollars,  perhaps  less. 
Was  this  comparatively  small  deficita  sufficient  cause 
for  dreading  bankruptcy? — when  there  was  plenty  of 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  members  to  wipe  it  out 
by  assessment,  and  when  a  more  prudent  management 
of  our  numerous  organized  branches  of  busintss 
could  probably  retrieve  it  in  a  year? 

Look  at  any  section  of  the  business  world  during 
any  fourteen  years  of  operations,  and  see  how  many 
firms  or  corporations  gained  more  and  lost  less,  ac- 
cording to  ability  and  means,  than  our  little  commu- 
nity.    The  writer  knows  of  several  individuals,  once 
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our  members,  who  since  1856  have  lost,  under  the  old 
unfratcrnal  business  system,  more  than  all  our  frater- 
ternal  institution  sunk  or  was  likely  to  sink,  ranging 
from  t>¥elve  thousand  dollars  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  each.  No;  we  made  no  financial  failure. 
It  was  s!m))ly  a  moral  failure.  Doubtless  we  all  fell 
far  short  of  our  high  profession-',  and  became  weary  in 
well-doing.  Certainly  too  many  of  us  did.  AVe  sub- 
ordinated spiritual  things  to  temporal  and  too  faintly 
strove  for  personal  Christ-likeness.  Thus  at  length 
we  lost  the  will  to  persevere  in  our  noble  enterprise 
under  temptation.  We  failed  from  lack  of  a  iiniled 
will  to  bear  the  crosses  of  our  mission.  Although 
there  were  some  basilar  defects  in  i>ur  constitutional 
polity,  still  the  failure  was  chiefiy  a  niDral  one, 
and  the  writer  is  now  reconciled  to  it,  not  because  he 
has  lost  any  of  his  convictions,  principles  or  hopes  as 
a  practical  Christian  socialist,  but  because  he  desires 
no  communal  organization  that  cannot  be  sustained 
by  fraternal,  devoted,  united  free-will.  Such  organi- 
zations he  firmly  believes  will  bless  future  ages.  For 
these  he  will  pray,  study  and  labor  until  discharged 
by  divine  mandate. 

PROORE^^s  TOWARDS  TowNsiiiP. — Ebenezer  D. 
and  George  Draper,  having  decided  that  they  could 
do  better  fur  themselves  and  the  world  on  the  old 
financial  plane  than  that  of  Christian  socialism,  went 
resolutely  forward  to  demonstrate  it.  They  claimed 
still  to  adhere  to  New  Testament  Christianity  on  such 
points  of  duty  as  they  deemed  practicable  in  the 
existing  order  of  society.  They  were  men  of  rare 
business  talent,  enterprise  and  tact.  They  had  a 
fortunate  specialty  of  pursuit,  and  knew  how  to  suc- 
ceed in  it.  They  were  shrewd,  generous,  public- 
spirited  and  honorable  men  of  the  higher  type  among 
civilized  accumulators.  They  dropped  the  less  profit- 
able branches  of  industry  which  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  community,  conccntratcl  their  resources  on 
profitable  ones  in  their  own  favorite  line,  called  into 
partnership  outsiders  of  inventive  genius  and  capital, 
multiplied  their  productive  facilities  continually, 
brought  out  many  valuable  patents,  and  steadily  as- 
cended to  eminence  as  manufacturers  of  cotton  and 
woolen  machinery.  Conspicuous  among  their  new 
coadjutors  was  Mr.  Warren  W.  Dutcher,  from  North 
Bennington,  Vt.  He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  a 
moral  reformer,  and  a  benevolent  man,  with  a  good 
family.  He  and  his  made  their  mark  among  us.  He 
brought  strength  to  the  Drapers,  and  gained  wealth 
by  the  connection.  One  or  two  of  our  members  were 
taken  into  the  new  corporations,  and  shared  in  the  , 
advancing  pecuniary  succcssc,".  Such  of  us  as  could  ] 
carry  on  any  kind  of  business  to  tolerable  advan-  i 
tage  did  so.  The  writer  and  remaining  preachers  ' 
received  a  small  income  for  public  services  as 
religious  teachers,  also  as  printers,  editors  and  edu 
cators.  Riches  came  only  to  the  favored  few  and 
their  well-salaried  lieutenants.  But  our  fortunate 
brethren   grew  in  generosity   with   their  increasing 


means,  and  dispensed  their  donations  with  liberal 
hands  in  many  directions,  especially  to  the  temper- 
ance and  iinti-slavery  causes.  As  to  the  community 
(now  reduced  to  a  feeble  religious  society),  its  various 
surviving  institutional  agenciei  and  instrumentalities 
were  largely  ilepeiulent  on  their  contributions,  and 
received  them.  In  the  days  of  its  greater  power  it 
prepared  the  way  for  their  importance  by  many  dis- 
interested labors  of  head  and  hand,  providing  them 
with  a  village  well-planned,  and  populated  by  intel- 
ligent, virtuous  and  orderly  inhabitants  such  as  manu- 
facturing enterprise  alone  could  hardly  have  gathered. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  only  reasonable  for  them  to 
preserve  and  build  up  the  common  interests,  but  for 
their  own  honor  and  pleasure,  as  virtual  lords  of  a 
goodly  vicinage.  This  ihey  were  happy  to  do.  A 
church  edifice  was  needed  ;  it  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tion in  ISCO.  They  headed  the  subscription  liberally, 
and  ultimately  fathered  the  e.Kpense  of  completion. 
It  was  a  neat  and  commodious  siructure,  handsomely 
situated  on  Community  .Si|uare,  so  called,  amid  beau- 
tiful surroundings.  It  cost  over  $i),(»Oi),  towards 
which  they  contributed  all  but  §1,423,  thou^ih  the 
minor  jiortion  drew  harder  on  most  of  the  givers, 
according  to  their  ability,  than  the  major  on  its 
donors.  But  all  did  well,  and  subsequent  enrich- 
ments have  followed  from  the  superiur  patrons,  to 
their  great  credit.  Our  religious  teachers,  editors, 
etc..  received  very  little  for  their  services  in  earlier 
times.  Under  the  new  riijime  one  hun<lred  and  fifty 
dollars  were  raised  by  subscription  in  18"il),  and 
divided  among  three  or  four  otiiciators,  who  had  their 
respective  as.signed  Sundays.  The  same  very  nearly  in 
1857,  '58  and  '59.  In  1800  the  compensation  was  raised 
to  six  dollars  per  Sabbath,  and  the  pulpit  supplied 
by  two  ministers— the  writer  and  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Hey- 
wood.  Substantially  the  same  arrangement  continued 
till  IS(!4,  after  which  the  same  preachers  received 
eight  dollars  per  Sabbath  till  18GG.  Then  the  junior 
minister  removed  from  the  place,  and  the  writer  sup- 
plied the  desk  for  three-fourths  of  the  time,  and 
received  twelve  dollars  per  week  of  actual  service. 
In  1867  the  Hopedale  Parish  succeeded  the  com- 
munity organization,  and  the  writer  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  on  a  regular  .salary  of  eight  hundred  <lollars 
per  annum,  which  continued  till  April,  1880.  All 
these  increases  of  pulpit  support  flowed  largely  from 
the  purses  of  those  who  had  ri.sen  to  wealth  since  the 
so-called  "  failure  "  of  the  community. 

During  this  period  of  twenty-four  years  great  events 
transpired  in  our  country,  and  marked  changes  in 
Hopedale.  Ominous  political  agitations  culminated 
in  the  gigantic  War  of  the  Rebellion.  George  Draper 
and  several  less  prominent  membersof  our  community 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  abandon  Christian  non-resist- 
ance and  return  to  the  arena  of  civil  and  martial 
patriotism.  So  they  resigned  membership  aud  freed 
themselves  from  its  reairictive  principles.  They, 
their  families  and  kindred  thinkers  went  into  politics 
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and  into  the  war  with  unstinted  devotion.  The  elder 
brother,  Ebenezer  D.  Draper,  adhered  unalterably 
to  our  dechiration  on  these  and  most  other  points. 
Yet  he  and  the  rest  of  us  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  slave-holders,  and  ardently  prayed  that  Di- 
vine Providence  would  overrule  the  bloody  contest 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Such,  indeed, 
w^as  the  outcome.  But  our  position  and  circumstances 
were  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  self-preservation  as  a 
society.  Our  material  power  was  gone  and  our  social 
foothold  was  sliding  from  under  our  feet.  We  resorted 
to  various  promising  expedients  for  handing  our  dis- 
tinctive organic  peculiarities  down  to  the  future. 
None  of  them  succeeded.  Propagandism  was  useless ; 
internal  discipline  was  useless,  and  pulpit  teachings 
could  not  turn  back  the  tide  of  dissolution.  So  our 
periodical  died  in  1860,  and  later  all  our  instrumen- 
talities, one  after  another,  till  the  last  became  extinct. 
In  1867,  though  not  formally  dissolved,  the  community 
was  virtually  merged  in  the  Hopedale  Parish.  This 
professed  to  be  a  Liberal  Christian  Society.  It  was 
organized  under  a  constitution  such  as  seemed  neces- 
sary for  practical  parochial  purposes,  but  contained 
nothing  like  a  creed,  covenant  or  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, leaving  each  member  and  supporter  free  to 
think,  believe  aud  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
or  her  own  individual  reasjn  and  conscience.  It  sub- 
sequently affiliated  with  the  Unitarian  denomination. 
The  establishment  of  ihe  parish  was  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  waning  community  January  8,  1868. 
Finally,  at  later  date-*,  its  trustees  legally  transferred 
to  the  parish  all  its  right,  title  and  interest  in  and 
unto  the  Village  Square,  the  church  edifice,  the  Sab- 
bath-school fund  of  §800  and  the  Hope<lale  Cemetery. 
Thus  ended  the  career  of  the  Hopedale  Community. 

Let  attention  now  revert  to  secular  affairs.  Under 
the  vigorous  management  of  the  Drapers  and  their 
allies  Hopedale  marched  rapidly  forward  to  command- 
ing attainments  and  distinction.  Expansion,  improve- 
ment and  beautification  were  more  and  more  conspicu- 
ous from  year  to  year.  In  the  midst  of  this  material 
prosperity  the  two  brothers  began  to  diverge  in  their 
managemental  views  of  business  operations.  The  re- 
sult was  a  change  of  co-partnership  in  1868,  when 
Ebenezer  D.  retired  from  the  firm,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  George's  oldest  son,  General  William  F. 
Draper.  Ebenezer  had  been  a  successful  accumulator 
on  a  smaller  scale  of  transactions.  He  was  worth 
about  five  thousand  dollars  when  he  joined  the  com- 
munity in  1841.  In  1852,  when  George  became  co- 
partner with  him,  he  was  worth  at  least  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  George  less  than  five  thousand  dollars. 
Both  gained  rapidly,  and  in  1868  the  senior  brother  was 
worth  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  junior  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Their  business  was  now  greatly  expanded  and  corres- 
pondingly more  complicated — reciuiring  proportionate 
attention  and  vigilance.  Both  had  a  growing  ambition 
for  riches— to  be  devoted  to  laudable  uses.     But  their 


ideas,  tastes  and  capabilities  differed  somewhat.  Ebe- 
nezer was  good  at  negotiating  advantageous  contracts 
and  making  profitable  bargains.  George  excelled 
him  in  will-power,  indomitable  push,  mechanical 
genius,  insight  into  values  and  the  management  of  de- 
tails. Moreover,  he  had  a  family  of  talented  children 
coming  up ;  whereas  Ebenezer  had  only  one  or  two 
adopted  ones,  destined  to  other  pursuits.  The  upshot 
of  divergence,  however,  was,  that  the  elder  brother 
seemed  to  the  younger  too  easy  in  business  matters, 
and  more  ready  to  share  profits  than  the  fatiguing, 
close  application  necessary  to  secure  them.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  co-partnership  of  E.  D.  &  G.  Draper 
ceased  in  1868.  That  of  George  Draper  &  Son  was 
immediately  formed.  This  very  competent  and  genial 
son,  William  F.  Draper,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the 
firm,  went  into  the  great  war  a  private,  came  out  of  it 
a  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  and  is  equally  distin- 
guished as  a  business  man.  Meantime  Ebenezer  D. 
Draper  embarked  in  a  flattering  enterprise  with  asso- 
ciates in  Boston,  "The  American  Steam  Fire-Proof 
Safe  Co.,"  and  ultimately  lost  nearly  all  his  property. 
He  could  not  have  fared  worse  had  he  stuck  by  the 
so-termed  incompetent  visionaries  of  the  community. 
Not  such  the  fortune  of  George  Draper,  sons  and  con- 
federates. They  prospered  wonderfully,  and  marched 
triumphantly  on  from  one  achievement  to  another  till 
they  rendered  Hopedale  an  enviable  monument  to 
their  renown.  And  the  present  seems  only  a  prelude 
to  grander  future  attainments.  But  the  historic  pen 
deals  not  with  anticipations. 

Manufacturing  operations,  though  more  or  less 
closely  connected,  are  carried  on  by  distinct  firms 
and  corporations,  which  may  now  be  treated  of  in 
their  order.  The  foremost  of  these  in  importance  is 
the  firm  of  "  George  Draper  &  Sons."  Its  senior  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  greatly  distinguished  and 
deeply  lamented  throughout  a  wide  circle  of  influ- 
ence, June  7,  1887,  having  been  its  presiding  head 
since  1868.  It  now  consists  of  General  William  F. 
Draper,  George  A.  Draper,  Eben  S.  Draper  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Draper,  Jr.  They  are  large  selling  agents  for 
the  other  companies.  "  The  Hopedale  Machine  Co." 
was  incorporated  in  1867,  with  George  Draper  as  presi- 
dent;  William  F.  Draper,  treasurer ;  and  Joseph  B. 
Bancroft,  managing  director.  It  has  manufactured 
very  extensively  a  variety  of  patent  machinery,  has 
an  ample  foundry,  a  screw-making  department  and 
all  sorts  of  facilities  for  multifarious  productions  in 
its  general  sphere.  Its  present  superintendent  is  A. 
B.  Edmands.  It  has  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  "  The  Dutcher  Temple  Co."  was  also 
incorporated  in  1867 — George  Draper,  president ;  F. 
J.  Dutcher,  secretary  and  treasury ;  with  the  Draper 
brothers  on  its  board  of  directors.  Capital  stock, 
forty  thousand  dollars.  Manufactures  the  Dutcher 
and  other  patent  temples,  seamless  stocking  knitting- 
machines  and  numerous  other  curious  and  useful 
articles.    It  has  a  complete  outfit  of  all  necessaries 
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for  its  own  successful  operations.  The  Machine  Com- 
pany and  Diitcher  Temple  Company  have  respectively 
gofiil  water-power  privileges,  supplemented  with 
steam-power  for  all  needl'ul  occasions  and  purposes. 
The  three  companies  thus  far  described  have  large, 
handsome  brick  edifices,  bcides  wooden  ones,  afford- 
ing them  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square 
feet  of  convenient  room,  or  over  three  acres  of  tloor- 
ing.  The  firm  of  "  A.  A.  Wescott  &  Sons"  manufac- 
ture spindles  for  the  Drapers.  They  have  a  flourish- 
ing establishment,  situated  a  mile  south  of  the  others 
on  a  good  waterfall,  long  previously  occupied  for  more 
ordinary  uses.  They  execute  a  creditable  amount  of 
business  in  their  line,  and  are  building  up  a  respect- 
able little  village  called  Spindleville.  Taking  all 
these  companies  together,  they  have  practical  work- 
ing control  over  patents  and  im[irovements  thereon  to 
the  number  of  nearly  four  hundred — covering  a  vast 
variety  of  ingenious  and  useful  mechanism  now 
deemed  indispensable  in  the  well-furnished  cotton 
and  woolen  manufactories  of  the  United  States. 
Their  annual  sales  are  estimated  at  from  one  million 
dollars  to  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  their  employes  of  all  grades  at  from  six  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  and  their  pay-roll  at  about  six 
thousand  dollars  per  week.  Their  employes  are  gen- 
erally of  superior  skill,  as  well  as  moral  character, 
receive  better  conipensalion,  perhaps,  than  the  average 
in  our  country,  and  have  never  made  a  strike  for 
higher  wages.  To  obtain  an  adeqate  idea  of  the 
nature,  variety  and  extent  of  Hopedale  manufactures, 
the  inquisitive  reader  is  referred  to  the  "Sixth  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  "  of  "  George  Draper  &  Sons,"  as 
presented  in  an  "  Illustrated  Pocket  Hand-Book," 
compiled  by  W.  N.  Goddard  and  published  in  1887. 
Contemporary  with  this  successful  manufticturing  en- 
terprise was  a  large  livery  and  transportation  busi- 
ness, handling  thousands  of  tons  of  iron,  coal,  etc., 
annually,  conveying  the  mail  and  passengers  several 
times  a  day  and  furnishing  horses  and  carriages  to  the 
inhabitants.  Later  has  followed  the  Hopedale  Elastic 
Fabric  Company,  incorporated  December,  1886 — Wil- 
liam F.  Draper,  president ;  E.  L.  Osgood,  treasurer 
and  selling  agent ;  and  William  Lapworth,  superin- 
tendent. Brick  factory,  100  feet  long  by  oO  wide,  3 
stories  high,  with  boiler-house  outside;  capital  stock, 
$100,000;  100  operatives,  80  of  them  females;  annual 
sales,  about  $200,000;  orders  crowding  and  business 
thrifty.  Mr.  Lapworth  is  the  genius  of  this  enter- 
prise, having  the  honor  of  projecting,  introducing 
here  and  most  skillfully  superintending  it. 

Such  a  continually  rising  tide  of  manufacturing 
prosperity  naturally  wrought  corresponding  results  in 
the  whole  status  of  Hopedale  Village.  Its  dwellings 
were  gradually  trebled  and  several  fine  mansions 
built;  population  proportionately  multiplied;  new 
streets  opened,  the  unfinished  ones  improved,  the 
older  ones  macadamized  and  graced  with  concrete 
sidewalks;  the  church   renovated,   furnished  with  a 


costly  organ,  anrl  its  surroundings  much  beautified  ; 
gas-lights   and   water   i-upplies   introduced    through 
pipes  from  fountain-heads  in  Milford  for  public  and 
private  convenience;  eflVctive  safe-guards  against  fire 
provided;    school-house  accommodations   enlarged; 
and   a   host   of  subsidiary  necessaries,  comforts  and 
luxuries  secureil.     At   length,  in    the   midst  of  Ihi* 
rising  alliuence,  the  ambition  was  born  in  the  leading 
minds  for  township  incorporation.     The  project  took 
form    in    the  spring  of  ISS,"!,   and    was   thenceforth 
energetically  prosecuted  to  mcce.^sful  consummation. 
Separation   fuo.m  Mii-kokd    and   Intoiu'oka- 
Tios. — The  first  rumor  of  this  movement  was  received 
with  incredulity,  and  the   verified  fact  with  a  mix- 
ture of  astonishment    and    ridicule   by   the   leading 
Miltordians,  who   regarded   it  as  presumptuous,  vain 
and    hopeless.      But  George    Draper  &  Sons,   with 
I  their  influential  coadjutors,  went  into  the  undertak- 
ing with  their  accustomed  shrewdness,  energy,  de- 
i  termination  and  ability.     They  knew  that  their  cause 
I  would    encounter    a'  powerful    opposition    from   the 
mother  town,  that  it  could  not  succeed   without  re- 
sorting  to    every   legitimate   means   of   attainment, 
and  that   they   had  got  to  work  for  it  with  tireless 
vigilance.      They    jjroceeded    accordingly  from   pre- 
;  liminaries  to  conclusion.     So  they  surveyed  and  map- 
ped out  the  territory  to  be  included  in  the  proposed 
I  new  town,  and  canvassed  the  population  to  ascertain 
j  who  would  favor  and  who  oppose  the  project.     They 
procured  a  large  majority  of  the  legal  voters  as  signers 
to  the  petition  for  divi>ion  and  incorporation  ;  while 
a  few  remained   neutral,  and   a  very  small   minority 
declared   themselves    decidedly  opposed.     The  peti- 
tion  was   duly  prepared  and  entered   on    the  Order 
Calendar  of  the  General  Court  for  consideration  at 
its  regular  session  to   commence  in   January,    1886. 
Meantime   vigorous    measures   were   taken    by   both 
Ilopedalians  and   Milfordians  to  prepare  for  the  ap- 
proaching   contest.      Large    public    meetings    were 
held    in    both   sections,   strong  working  committees 
appointed,   and  very  able  counsel  engaged  to  man- 
age  thtir   respective   causes.      Milford    had   certain 
notable  advantages.     She  was  the  party  in  posses-sion  ; 
she  had  overwhelming   numbers,  alive  with  ardent 
7eal  ;  she  had  three  newspapers  devoted  to  her  inter- 
ests, and  also  two  able  members  in  the  Representative 
chamber   of  the   Legislature.      Hopedale   had  some 
countervailing  advantages.     Her  leaders  were  strong, 
1  executive,  judicious,  indomitable  men  ;   they   had  a 
,  widespread,  deeply-rooted  infiuence  in  manufacturing, 
I  political  and  financial  circles  ;  they  had  made  a  mul- 
I  titudc  of  friends  by  their  ])ublic  spirit  and  generous 
,  donations;  and  they  had  a  good  cause.     If  they  could 
■  get  the  real  merits  of  that  cause  fairly  before  the  minds 
I  of  an  appreciative  majority  of  the  Legislature,  they 
1  were  sure  to  succeed.     This  was  not  an  etisy  achieve- 
I  ment  in  dealing  with  such  a  large  number  of  persons. 
'  For  many  of  the  best  disposed  needed  special  inform- 
'  ation,  the  indifferent  to  be  moved,  and   the   misio- 
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formed  to  be  enlightened.  No  opportunity  was  ne- 
glected to  supply  these  urgent  necessities;  but,  though 
their  opponents,  under  excitement,  very  broadly  in- 
sinuated that  they  resorted  to  dishonorable  means 
to  attain  their  object,  there  was  really  no  just  ground 
for  such  a  smpicion.  Their  means  were  such  only  as 
have  long  been  sanctioned  by  custom  in  such  contro- 
versies. Their  real  offence  was  thnt  they  were  too 
sagacious,  industrious  and  indefatigable  to  be  over- 
matched. 

Both  parties  had  engaged  able  counsel,  sufficiently 
well  matched  to  leave  nothing  undone  or  unsaid  in 
behalf  of  their  respective  clients, — for  thepetiiioners, 
Js.  Sumner  Myrick,  E«q.,  and  Hon.  Selwin  Z.  Bow- 
man ;  f'lr  the  remonstrants,  Hon.  J.  H.  Benton,  Jr., 
and  Hon.  J.  H.  Bennett.  The  legislative  Committee 
on  Towns,  before  whom  the  parties  were  to  lay  the 
case,  comprised  Messrs.  Henry  M.  Phillips,  Charles 
A.  Gleason  and  Samuel  B.  Locke,  of  the  Senate,  with 
Messrs.  Stephen  S.  Taft,  Charles  Field,  Miles  Samp- 
son, Charles  F.  .lenney,  Robert'  Blyth,  Jesse  Allen, 
Francis  E.  Shaw  and  Albert  A.  Woodward,  of  the 
House, — Hon.  Henry  M.  Phillips,  chairman.  A  more 
intelligent,  judicious,  candid  and  patient  committee 
could  not  have  been  asked.  They  commenced  the 
hearings  January  27,  1886,  and  continued  them  by 
adjournment  through  seven  or  eight  sittings,  besides 
making  an  official  examination  of  the  premises  on  the 
9th  of  February.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  petition- 
ers to  show  that  their  proposed  town  had  the  proper 
requisite  elements  of  such  a  body  politic,—  /,  e.,  suffi- 
cient area,  jjopulation,  wealth  and  capability  to  man- 
age municipal  affiiirs.  Also  that  their  separation  from 
the  mother  town  would  cause  it  no  serious  injury  as 
compared  with  the  advantages  gained  by  the  new 
town.  It  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  history  of  man- 
kind, as  always  reluctant  to  part  with  power  and  priv- 
ilege, that  Milford  would  strenuously  resist  the  at- 
tempted division  :  and  she  did  so  point  by  point.  Al- 
though she  could  not  deny  that  the  area  of  Hopedale, 
3547  acres,  would  be  larger  than  that  of  seventeen 
towns  and  five  cities  in  the  State;  nor  that  its  popu- 
lation, nearly  1000,  exceeded  that  of  ninety-five  towns 
in  the  State  ;  nor  that  its  quota  of  polls,  250,  outnum- 
bered that  of  seventy-nine  towns  in  the  State;  nor 
that  its  valuation,  S7G9  340,  would  be  greater  than  that 
ofone  huudredand  thirty-three  towns  in  the  State ;  nor 
that  its  votiui;  citizens  would  be  competent  to  manage 
municipal  affairs;  nevertheless,  it  was  her  policy  to 
yield  nothing.  Her  managers,  partisans  and  lawyers 
boldly  assumed  the  ground  that  the  show  of  numbers 
in  favor  of  a  new  town  wa«  unreal  and  deceptive  ;  that 
the  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  (ieorge  Draper  & 
Sons,  was  designed  chiefly  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  one  family,  and  was  supported  only  by  their  rel- 
atives, subalterns  and  dependents;  that  some  of  these 
dependents  were  overawed  and  even  coerced ;  that  not 
a  few  of  the  voters  on  the  Ho(iedale  territory  were 
either  opposed  to  division  or  were  neutrals;  and  finally 


that  the  Drapers  were  mere  selfish  schemers  and  iax 
dodgers.  All  the-e  brave  assumptions  and  imputa- 
tions were  put  forth,  reiterated  and  pertinaciously  in- 
sisted on,  with  as  much  seeming  honesty  and  earnest- 
ness, as  if  they  were  demonstrable  verities.  Their  first 
effisrt  was  to  emphasize  a  derogatory  inference  from 
the  acknowledged  and  obvious  fact  that  the  Drapers 
initiated  and  led  the  division  movement;  as  if  such 
movements,  where  worthily-started,  are  customarily  set 
on  foot  and  headed  by  persons  of  ordinary  estate,  tal- 
ent and  influence — which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case. 
Common  sense  and  prudence  dictated  in  this  case, 
that  if  any  laudable  attempt  was  to  be  made  at  all  to 
obtain  the  incorporation  of  Hopdale,  the  Drapers 
were  the  very  men  of  all  others  to  initiate  and  lead 
the  movement;  for  they  had  all  the  qualifications  ne- 
cessary to  success,  and  would  be  generous  benefac- 
tors of  the  new  town, — as  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 
They  doubtless  had  an  ambition  to  fether  and  endow 
the  town.  Was  that  a  criminal  ambition  ?  Was  it  an 
ignoble  ambition?  Did  it  deserve  even  from  oppon- 
ents reproach  and  contumely?  Milfordians  them- 
selves would  now  answer :  No. 

Next  the  battery  of  opposition  was  turned  upon  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  petitioner.-i,  to  make  it  appear 
that,  though  seeming  to  make  a  fair  show,  they  were 
mere  mercenary  dependents  of  the  Drapers.  They 
were,  therefore,  all  questioned  as  to  whether  they  were 
family  relatives,  or  business  partners,  or  paid  agents, 
or  employes,  or  sold  them  manufactured  articles;  and 
the  implied  inference  uniformly  was,  \  hat  no  man  stand- 
ing in  such  relations  could  properly  be  counted  in  as 
a  competent  citizen.  "  Yet  all  these  men,  thus  dis- 
paraged, were  uncommonly  intelligent,  and  several  of 
them  capable  of  managing  municipal  aflkirs  in  any 
town  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  how  happened 
these  men  to  think,  feel  and  act  with  the  Drapers? 
For  the  same  general  reason  that  thousands  of  inde- 
pendent-minded people  think,  feel  and  act  together 
on  religious  and  political  questions, — because  they  view 
tilings  alike.  There  was,  however,  one  single  indi- 
vidual who  alleged  that  he  signed  the  petition  under 
constraint,  and  who  also  alleged  that  he  knew  of  sev- 
eral others  who  did  so.  His  name  had  been  stricken 
from  the  list  of  petitioners  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  he  had  declared  himself  to  have  been  over- 
awed. When  placed  on  the  witness-stand,  he  was  re- 
quested to  name  the  persons  he  knew  to  have  been 
coerced.  He  refused,  but  finally  named  one.  That 
man  soon  afterward  appeared  and  testified  that  he 
signed  the  petition  freely,  and  never  told  any  one  the 
contrary.  The  alleged  dictator  also  appeared,  and 
testified  conclusively  that  he  never  made  use  of  coer- 
cive language  in  any  form  to  induce  persons  to  sign 
the  petition,  and  certainly  not  in  the  case  asserted. 
Thus  vanished  the  phantom  of  reproach  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  leading  petitioners.  Yet  the  remonstrants 
actually  had  one  aid  and  comfort  .which  was  a  thorn 
to  the  petitioners.    There  was  a  handful  within  the 
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Hopedale  territorial  lines  who  thought  it  their  duty 
to  take  sides  against  their  near  neighbors  by  resisting 
division,  and  who  did  so  zealously.  This  was  the 
most  unpleasant  occurrence,  in  its  spirit  and  conse- 
quences, which  befel  the  ITopedalians  during  their 
struggle  for  municipal  independence;  not  because  it 
had  much  weight  in  deciding  the  main  issue,  but  be- 
cause it  alienated  and  embittered  some  who  ought  to 
be  mutual  friends. 

The  next  effort  of  opposition  ingenuity  was  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Hopedale  villagers,  however  other- 
wise estimable,  had  few  local  conveniences,  and  were 
dependent  on  Milford  Centre  for  almost  everything. 
In  that  favored  Centre  were  the  railroad  depot.s,  the 
mercantile  establishments,  the  provision  markets,  the 
banks,  the  assembly  halls,  the  churches,  the  high 
school,  the  public  library  and  a  multitude  of  other 
necessary  good  things,  including  even  the  streets  over 
which  the  Hopedalians  must  travel  to  obtain  the 
supplies  they  needed.  Was  it  for  such  a  class  of  de- 
pendent people  to  set  up  as  a  town  ?  It  was  a  greater 
strain  on  gravity  than  on  facts  and  logic  to  answer 
such  an  argument.  But  courteous  decency  demanded 
that  a  formal  and  conclusive  reply  should  be  made. 
This  was  easily  done.  It  was  undeniably  proven, 
first,  that  the  Hopedale  people  had  never  received 
any  one  of  these  advantages  as  a  gratuity,  but  had 
always  handsomely  paid  for  every  item  of  value  or 
convenience  furnished  them;  second,  that  they  in- 
tended always  to  deserve  the  good  name,  long  since 
accorded  them,  of  being  reckoned  among  Milford's 
best  customers  ;  third,  that  they  had  done  their  full 
share  towards  providing  the  roads  and  streets  they 
were  obliged  to  travel  in  order  to  trade  with  Milford 
dealers ;  fourth,  that  the  leading  petitioners  were 
stockholders  and  officers  in  the  railroads  and  in 
several  other  corporations  of  ililford  Centre  ;  and 
fifth,  that  the  incorporation  of  Hopedale  as  a  town 
would  not  disturb  a  single  one  of  Milford's  superior 
monetary  and  commercial  advantages  at  all.  The 
only  elToct  of  such  an  argument  on  candid  minds  was 
to  show  that  a  town  with  so  much  to  boast  of  was  not 
very  magnanimous  to  grudge  the  petitioners  the  right 
to  manage  their  own  local  affairs  for  themselves. 

15ut  to  this  there  remained  the  formidable  objection 
that  this  aspiring  Draper  family  were  mere  plotting 
tax  dodgers,  and  ought  not  be  tolerated.  Milford 
could  not  afford  to  part  with  the  prerogative  of  tax- 
ing them  at  her  own  discretion.  If  they  should  get 
off  at  the  head  of  a  new  town,  there  was  no  imagin- 
ing what  calamities  might  happen.  One,  however, 
was  certain — Milford  was  to  be  a  great  loser.  They 
must  be  foiled  in  their  pernicious  career.  The  bril- 
liant com);liments  with  which  they  were  bespangled, 
especially  the  obnoxious  father,  were  transcendent, 
and  quite  beyond  their  merits,  or  even  their  demerits. 
There  was  one  and  but  one  way  of  escape  from  their 
unfortunate  predicament.  They  must  abandon  their 
project  of  an  independent  town  and  submit  to  Mil- 


ford taxation.  If  tliey  would  only  perform  that  little 
act  of  expiation,  their  sins,  though  like  scarlet,  would 
instantly  become  white  as  snow.  They  would  then 
be  excellent  fellow-citizens,  if  not  fellow-saints.  But 
they  were  obstinate  and  incorrigible  oll'onders,  and  had 
to  be  denounced  accordingly.  .So  the  inquiry  arose 
how  many  dollars  per  annum  of  taxe^  they  were 
likely  to  avoid  in  fathering  their  new  town  ?  No- 
body knew  or  guessed ;  they  were  going  to  dodge 
several  thousand  which  Milford  wanted,  and  this  was 
enough  to  seal  their  doom.  What  right  had  they 
in  their  wealth  to  diminish  a  flourishing  town's  needy 
exchequer  ?  Had  not  that  maternal  town  bestowed  on 
them  large  gratuities  to  encouragetheir  enterprise  and 
foster  their  business  ?  No,  not  to  the  value  of  a  single 
cent.  Had  she  not  been  a  liberal  purchaser  of  their 
manufacturers?  To  the  extentof  a  few  dollars'  worth 
of  useful  iron  castings  perhaps.  Had  she  not  been 
very  generous  in  building  roads  for  them,  and  in  pro- 
viding safeguards  against  fire  for  their  factories,  &c. ? 
The  reconls  did  not  show  it.  Had  ihey  been  sordid 
and  stingy  in  contributing  to  .Mill'ord's  public  neces- 
sities, wants  aud  charities?  Far  otherwise.  Had 
they  surrounded  themselves  with  intemperate,  reck- 
less and  shiftless  operatives,  thereby  and  otherwise 
breeding  criminals  and  paupers,  to  be  taken  care  of 
at  the  expense  of  the  town?  Not  one.  Had  they 
given  no  employment  to  the  needy  population  of 
Milford?  Much.  Had  they  pinched,  ground  down 
and  oppressed  their  employes?  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  the  re|>utation  of  paving  fair  wages.  What, 
then,  was  their  grave  offence?  Were  they  getting  too 
rich  and  important?  If  so,  were  not  their  accusers 
doing  their  utmost  to  accumulate  riches,  and  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  them  by  less  creditable 
means?  Were  they  fraternal  communists,  trying  to 
have  "the  strong  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak," 
like  the  founders  of  Hopedale  ?  Nothing  of  that  kind. 
They  derided  such  experiments.  But  they  were 
looking  out, -with  the  shrewdness  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, every  one  for  himself,  and,  if  they  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  lion's  share,  had  no  right  to  avenge  their  ill- 
luck  by  denouncing  those  who  succeeded  as  dangerous 
characters.  Yet  the  plea  was  that  these  ambitious 
Drapers  were  scheming  to  escape  just  taxation  by 
obtaining  a  new  town,  chiefly  made  up  of  their 
dependents.  If  this  was  not  intolerable  conduct, 
what  could  be?  And  if  such  attempts  did  not  deserve 
to  1)6  exposed  by  disinterested  free  speech  and  the 
press,  of  what  value  were  these  guaranteed  free  utter- 
ances? But  such  pleading,  earnest  and  pathetic  as  it 
was,  fell  on  the  discerning  ears  of  impartial  judges  as 
hardly  coming  from  injured  innocence. 

Finally,  the  climax  of  the  controversy  was  reached. 
If  Hopedale  should  be  incorporated,  however  other- 
wise justifiable,  would  not  Milford  be  grievously  and 
irreparably  damage<l?  The  remonstrants  vehemently 
affirmed  that  it  certainly  would.  And  their  tone  was 
that  of   persons    threatened   with    ejection    from   a 
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dearly-bought,  clearly-titled  estate  by  fraud  and 
arbitrary  power.  If  so,  they  ought  to  gain  their  case. 
But  facts  and  arguments  were  still  against  them. 
It  was  true  that  their  Hopedale  taxable  subjects 
were  profitable  ones,  yielding  a  net  annual  revenue 
of  several  thousand  dollars.  This  golden  fleece  would 
certainly  be  lost  to  them  if  their  tributaries  obtained 
their  independence.  There  was  no  gainsaying  this 
conclusion.  On  such  ground  the  alarm-cry  was  raised, 
Milford's  taxes  will  be  fearfully  increased,  immi- 
grants will  be  deterred  from  coming  into  the  town 
and  its  real  estate  will  greatly  depreciate— its  dam- 
ages will  be  deplorable !  Now  its  Centre  was  the 
grand  emporium  of  affluence,  of  trade,  of  wealth  and 
all  desirable  advantages.  But  if  these  Hopedale 
tributaries  were  allowed  to  go  ofl'  and  set  up  for 
themselves,  their  impoverished  municipal  parent 
would  languish  into  ruin  !  So  pleaded  her  eloquent 
advocates.  What  were  the  facts?  In  everything 
but  tax  profits  Milford  was  in  danger  of  losing 
nothing — not  a  mill.  In  business  matters,  trade  and 
the  advantages  of  general  intercourse,  Hopedale  was 
going  to  be  just  as  profitable  a  customer  as  ever. 
Their  municipal  incorporation  would  not  change 
these  particulars  one  iota,  unless,  perhaps,  for  the 
enrichment  of  Milford.  In  the  sore  matter  of  tax 
profits  even,  Hopedale  independent  must  bear  its 
own  burdens,  take  care  of  itself  and  meet  its  share 
of  State  and  county  taxes.  It  must  also  pay  its 
portion  of  the  existing  town  debt.  So  far  Milford 
would  actually  be  relieved.  Was  her  real  estate  to 
depreciate,  or  her  business  prosperity  to  decline  from 
such  causes?  No;  but  that  surplus  revenue  from 
taxation  of  the  Hopedalians,  some  $8000  to  $10,000  a 
year,  was  to  be  irretrievably  lost;  and  that  was  going 
to  do  the  apprehended  mischief.  Well,  suppose  that 
amount  must  be  actually  added  to  Milford's  self- 
taxation,  was  it  going  to  bankrupt  her  ?  or  even 
seriously  strain  her  financial  ability  ?  It  was  un- 
reasonable to  assert  it,  especially  after  the  claims 
made  in  a  former  part  of  this  hearing  respecting  her 
opulence  as  compared  with  dependent  Hopedale. 
With  a  population  of  nine  thousand,  such  a  host  of 
enterprising  business  men  and  such  abundant  ad- 
vantages of  all  kinds,  $10,000  a  year  ought  not  to  be 
a  very  frightful  loss  to  bear.  Moreover,  it  was  in 
her  power  to  curtail  her  expenses  at  her  own  option, 
and,  by  greater  prudence  in  making  outLiys,  to  mod- 
erate taxation.  This,  however,  was  not  agreeable, 
for  it  came  out  she  was  ambitious  to  become  a  city,  in 
which  case  her  expenses  were  likely  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Hopedale's  independence  would  defeat,  or 
at  least  postpone,  this  desirable  consummation,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  escaping  taxation  to  sustain  it. 

Another  important  consideration  came  into  the 
loss  account,  which  was,  that  the  sanitary  welfare 
of  Milford  Centre  demanded  costly  sewers,  and 
though  Hopedale  needed  none,  it  would  be  grievous 
injustice   to   release   her   from   the   legal  grasp  that 


would  compel  her  to  help  pay  the  coming  bills ! 
Who  could  answer  such  ardent  and  eloquent  reason- 
ers?  Thus  the  whole  controversy  was  narrowed 
down  to  the  question:  Shall  Milford  be  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  her  power  to  draw  this  annual  net  rev- 
enue from  Hopedale  by  municipal  taxation?  If  Mil- 
ford could  have  shown  that  Hopedale  was  indebted 
to  her  for  favors  in  the  past,  for  patronage  and  en- 
couragement in  time  of  need,  her  plea  would  have 
had  some  color  of  justice  and  plausibility.  But  here 
was  an  unfortunate  blank.  For  though  Hopedale 
always  had  more  or  less  good  friends  in  Milford,  as 
individual  and  social  acquaintances,  the  town  ma- 
jority and  authorities  never  laid  it  under  any  special 
obligation.  From  the  days  of  its  struggling  infancy 
as  a  fraternal  community,  in  1842,  it  continually  in- 
creased the  taxable  polls  and  property  of  the  town 
without  a  token  of  appreciation.  For  several  years 
it  schooled  its  own  children,  and  built  its  own 
streets.  And  when  appropriations  began  to  be 
granted,  it  was  done  with  manifest  reluctance.  Its 
people  made  no  paupers,  or  criminals,  or  disorderly 
characters  for  the  town  to  care  for.  Yet,  as  a  town, 
though  it  sowed  not,  it  was  a  vigilant  reaper.  Every 
poll  and  every  parcel  of  estate  was  assessed,  the 
taxes  duly  called  for  and  always  promptly  paid. 
And  so  matters  had  gone  on  through  all  the  changes, 
substantially  in  the  same  manner,  for  over  forty- 
three  years,  down  to  this  contest. 

All  the  while  Milford  was  drawing  a  net  revenue 
from  Hopedale  by  taxation  ;  giving  back  in  appro- 
priations much  less  than  she  took.  And  whence  came 
the  population  of  Hopedale  Village?  Almost  en- 
tirely from  places  outside  of  Milford,  some  of  them 
from  remote  quarters  of  the  country.  From  whence 
came  their  property  ?  A  mere  fraction  of  it  from 
Milford — the  gre.at  bulk  of  it  from  widespread  regions 
abroad.  Milford  purchased  very  little  from  Hope- 
dale,  but  Hopedale  was  a  large  and  profitable  cus- 
tomer of  Milford's  goods.  These  facts  came  out  in 
bold  relief  during  the  discussion,  and  they  convinced 
a  BuiBcient  number  of  Massachusetts  legislators 
that,  even  if  Milford  should  lose  the  net  revenue  to 
which  she  clung  with  such  a  tenacious  grasp,  she 
had  a  poor  title  to  it,  and  that  Hopedale  ought  of 
right  to  be  a  free  and  independent  town.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Bowman  wound  up  the  pleadings  before  the  Leg- 
islative Committee  with  a  masterly  speech  for  the 
petitioners  —  clear,  comprehensive  and  irresistibly 
impressive.  The  committee  deliberated,  and  unani- 
mously reported  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  Hope- 
dale. 

The  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate  for  consideration 
March  12, 1886,  and  after  a  long  discussion  prevailed, 
fourteen  to  eleven.  It  was  brought  up  in  the  House 
March  25th,  and  after  a  hot  debate  carried,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  to  ninety-two.  Returning  to  the 
Senate,  it  was  finally  passed,  eighteen  to  sixteen,  April 
6lh.     On  the  7th  it  was  signed  by  His  Excellency, 
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(xovernor  George  D.  Robinson,  and  bo  Ropedale  be- 
came a  town.  Nothing  really  new  was  said  or  could 
bo  said  in  either  House  of  the  Legislature  for  or 
iiifainst  Hopedale's  incorporation,  but  of  course  the 
w  hole  ground  must  be  gone  over  with  more  or  less 
liaiticularlty.  Tlic  committee  ably  defended  their  own 
r<  port  on  its  solid  merits.  Its  opponents  repeated  all 
the  sharp  things  said  against  the  petitioners  in  the 
committee-room.  And  their  orators  in  both  Houses 
won  laurels  of  approbation  from  the  remonstrants  by 
llieir  invective  eloquence  against  the  leading  Hope- 
dalians  and  their  followers.  .VU  these  labors  of  love 
were  lost,  not  only  on  the  assailed,  but  on  the  legis- 
lative majorities  and  the  Governor.  Justice  and  rea- 
son triumphed. 

In  the  evening  of  April  13th  ensuing  the  Hope- 
(lalians  celebrated  their  victory,  according  to  the 
f:isliion  of  the  political  world,  by  the  ringing  of  bells, 
discharge  of  artillery,  illumination  of  their  village 
and  display  of  tireworks.  Two  sonorous  bells  wore  rung 
smartly  for  an  hour ;  Battery  15,  from  Worcester,  fired 
first  a  salute  of  eleven  guns  to  General  William  F. 
Draper,  and  then  eighty-six  in  honor  of  Hopedale  as 
the  eighty-sixth  town  of  Massachusetts  incorporated 
during  the  present  century ;  the  gas  and  electric 
lights  (lashed  their  splendor  in  all  directions,  and  the 
skies  blazed  with  brilliant  rockets.  80  the  people 
rejoiced  with  manifold  demon-strations  in  their  newly- 
acquired  municipal  independence. 

The  town  held  its  first  meeting  under  a  warrant 
from  W.  F.  Draper,  justice  of  the  peace,  April  19, 

1886,  and  was  legally  organized  by  the  choice  of  the 
following-named  oflicers:  Frank  Dewing,  clerk;  E. 
1).  Bancroft,  treasurer :  E.  L.  Chichester,  collector; 
Ernest  M.  Capen,  auditor;  J.  B.  Bancroft,  Lewis  B. 
(iaskill  and  Alonzo  A.  t'ook,  selectmen,  overseers  of 
the  poor.  Board  of  Health  and  highway  surveyors; 
Asa  A.  We»tcott,  David  Nelson  and  H.  B.  Fisk,  As- 
se».sors;  Frank  J.  Dutcher,  for  three  years,  Anna  M. 
Bancroft,  two  years,  and  Albert  W.  Ham,  one  year, 
school  committee;  William  N.  Goddard,  for  three 
years,  Frank  S.  Hay  ward,  two  years,  and  C.  F.  Roper, 
one  year,  trustees  of  library  ;  Frank  (riiskill,  William 
N.  Phillips.  Samuel  A.  Andrews  and  Robert  Ross, 
constables ;  C.  H.  Messenger  and  C.  F.  Roper, 
field-drivers ;  Frank  S.  Hayward,  Fred.  Mooney  and 
E.  I).  Walker,  fence  viewers. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  188G,  the  town  adopted  an 
ample,  wholesome  and  commendable codeof  by-laws; 
also  at  the  same  meeting  judicious  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  Fire  Department.  Thus  the  necessary 
machinery  of  a  well-ordered  municipal  government 
was  set  in  motion.  Its  operations  hav<^been  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  A  large,  well  compiled,  lucid 
and  complete  report  tor  the  year  ending  January  1, 

1887,  was  made  by  the  town  officers  and  published, 
representing  all  departments  of  its  atfairs  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  A  similar  one  waa  made  aud  pub- 
lished for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1888.    A  sum- 


mary of  this  second  annual  report,  modified  by  later 
ascertained  data,  may  properly  bo  given  on  thcsie 
pages,  as  exhibiting  the  progressive  status  of  tha 
new  town,  nearly  down  to  the  present  time. 

Town  (^itkeus.— David  A.  Westcott,  clerk;  E.  D. 
Bancroft,  treasurer;  Edward  8.  .Simpson,  collector;  J. 
B.  Bancroft,  Lewis  B.  (iaskill  and  Simon  G.  Gilnian, 
selectmen,  overseers  of  the  poor,  Board  of  Health  and 
highway  surveyors;  Asa  A.  Westcott,  David  Nelson 
and  Hamlet  B.  Fisk,  asseasors;  Albert  W.  Ham  (three 
years),  Frank  J.  Dutcher  (two  years),  and  Anna  M. 
Bancroft,  s<'hool  committee;  C.  F.  Roper  (three years), 
William  N.  Goddard  (two  years),  and  Frank  S.  Hay- 
wood (one  year),  trustees  of  the  library;  Frank  (ias- 
kill, William  Philli])s,  Samuel  A.  .-Vndrews,  Robert 
Ross  and  T.  .1.  Coyne,  constables ;  Charles  Waterhouse, 
George  Cole  and  Frank  Gaskill,  field-drivers;  Frank 
S.  Hayward,  Fred.  Mooney  and  E.  D.  Walker,  fence- 
viewers.  By  appointment  and  special  organic  arrange- 
ment— CharlesE.  Pierce,  chief  engineer  of  Fire  Depart- 
ment; J.  B.  Bancroft,  iissistant  engineer;  A.  W.  West- 
cott. clerk  and  treasurer;  Wm.  N.  Goddard,  secretary 
of  library  trustees  and  librarian;  Ellen  F.  Welch,  as- 
sistant librarian;  Frank  H.  French,  truant  officer. 

Before  coming  to  statistical  details,  it  is  pertinent  to 
treat  of  important  historical  matters  chronicled  in  the 
second  report.  George  Draper,  the  father  and  bene- 
factor of  the  new  town,  departed  this  life,  in  the  ripe- 
ness of  his  successes,  usefulness  and  honors,  June  7, 
1887,  aged  sixty-nine  years,  nine  months  and  twenty 
days.  This  lamentable  event  took  place  in  Boston, 
whither  he  went  for  a  temporary  sojourn  to  obtain 
medical  relief  from  urinary  and  kindred  ailments, 
which,  though  not  seemingly  dangerous,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  overcome.  Unexpectedly  to  all,  he  presently 
became  alarmingly  sick  under  treatment,  and  in  a  few 
days  expired.  His  remains  were  brought  home,  and 
on  the  11th  of  June  his  funeral  was  solemnized  with 
every  demonstration  that  bereaveil  family  affection 
and  public  grief  could  bestow.  Thousands  appreciated 
his  merits,  sympathized  in  a  great  common  loss,  and 
united  in  reverential  tributes  of  respect  to  his  memory. 
Besides  the  valuable  gifta  and  legacies  which  he  lie- 
queathed,  was  the  commodious  and  beautiful  town 
edifice  which  graces  the  centre  of  Hopedale  Village. 
He  had  laid  its  foundations  in  1885,  and  it  was  far  ad- 
vanced towards  its  completion  before  he  died;  but 
the  interior  finish  had  been  retarded  by  casualties,  and 
lingered  several  months. 

Brief  Gknkkal  Description.— "The  building  ia 
of  granite  and  brow  nstone,  with  exteriordimensionaof 
75x69  feet.  It  is  on  the  main  street,  and  faces  nearly 
east.  On  the  front  are  two  store  entrances,  besides 
the  main  entrance,  at  the  right  of  which  arc  the  ."Stair- 
case and  town  officers'  rooms.  At  the  end  of  the  hall, 
directly  opposite  the  entrance,  arc  double  doors  lead- 
ing to  the  reading  room,  24x22  feet,  in  the  northwest 
corner;  this  is  connected  with  the  library  proper  by 
an  arch  eleven  feet  six  inches  in  width.     This  room 
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occupies  the  rear  centre  of  this  floor,  and  is  thirty  feet 
by  seventeen  feet,  six  inches,  with  an  entrance  from 
the  left  of  the  entrance  hall.  The  finish,  furniture 
and  shelving  in  these  rooms  is  of  California  red-wood. 
The  entire  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  town  hall, 
with  tlic  stage,  reception  and  ante-rooms.  The  base- 
ment contains  a  market,  lock-up,  caucus-hall,  steam- 
heating  apparatus  and  store  cellar."  The  entire  cost 
of  the  noble  structure,  with  its  sixteen  thous^and  feet 
of  land,  was  over  forty  thousand  dollars. 

At  a  special  town-meeting  held  on  the  evening  of 
August  22,  1887,  the  five  children  (three  sons  and  two 
daughters)  of  George  Draper  (deceased),  pursuant  to 
their  father's  testamentary  wishes  and  directions,  pre- 
sented these  premises  to  the  town,  with  a  perfect  title 
of  conveyance.  This  conveyance  imposed  on  the 
town  only  one  qualifying  condition — that  none  of  its 
rooms  should  ever  be  rented  to  persons  without  the 
consent  of  the  donor's  heirs.  The  town  unanimously 
accepted  the  donation  on  the  offered  terms,  passed  an 
appreciative  vote  of  thanks  for  the  same,  and  also  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions: — 

W'HEREAS,  In  the  Providence  of  God,  the  Town  of  Hopedale  has  been 
called  to  lament  the  decease  of  Mr.  George  Draper,  an-l  MfUld  formally 
indicate  its  appreciation  of  his  noble  services  and  poweriul  direction; 
therefore  it  is 

Resolved,  That  this  town  suffers  an  irreparable  loss. 

Resolved,  That  not  only  has  this  Municipality  been  thus  bereft  of  a 
wise  counsellor,  loyal  citizen  and  most  munificent  benefactor,  but  it  is 
also  deprived  of  one  whose  integrity  in  business  relations,  and  whose  un- 
tiring devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  constituted  him  an  object  worthy 
the  emulation  and  grateful  remembrance  uf  all  who  knew  him. 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  iuscribed  upon  the 
ncortls  of  the  Town,  a  copy  also  presented  to  each  individual  of  hi« 
immediate  family  and  duly  published  in  the  public  press. 

At  the  same  town-meeting,  after  choosing  a.  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  to  supervise  the  dedication 
of  their  admirable  Town- Hall,  the  following  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed : 

Voted.— To  thank  Gen.  W.  F.  Draper  for  his  donation  to  the  town  of 
the  so-called Dulcher  Street  extension  (which  cost  him  several  thousand 
dollars),  and  for  the  prompt  and  liberal  manner  with  which  he  accepted 
and  paid  for  such  changes  as  seemed  necessary  for  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  said  road. 

If,  after  ]  erusing  such  a  record,  any  of  our  readers 
should  wonder  whether  this  Draper  family  and  these 
menial  voters  are  the  same  that  were  so  sadly  dispar- 
aged before  the  General  Court  of  1886  as  unworihy 
to  be  incorporated  into  a  town,  let  them  rest  assured 
that  they  really  are  the  very  same. 

Dedication  of  the  Town  Hall.— The  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements  consisted  of  Gen.  William  F. 
Draper,  chairman ;  Joseph  B.  Bancroft,  Lewis  B. 
Gaskill  and  Simon  G.  Gilman,  selectmen  ;  and  Arte- 
laas  B.  Edmands,  Asa  A.  Westcott  and  Charles  F. 
Roper,  citizens-at-large.  To  these  were  subsequently 
added  E.  D.  Baiicrolt,  Mrs.  Phila  W.  Weston  and 
Miss  Anna  M.  Bancroft.  Numerous  sub-committees 
were  appointed  mid  put  in  charge  of  the  necessary 
branches,  into   which   details   were   divided.     Every 


committee  discharged  their  duties  assiduously,  effi- 
ciently and  creditably.  At  length  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion arrived,  October  25,  1887.  It  was  a  grand  and 
memorable  occasion  for  Hopedale.  A  specific  narra- 
tion of  its  interesting  proceedings  and  performances 
would  overflow  our  limits,  and  will  not  be  expected. 
We  must  confine  our  account  to  synoptical  outlines. 
A  great  concourse  of  people  assembled,  including, 
besides  near  residents,  numerous  representatives  of 
the  surrounding  towns  and  a  host  of  sympathizing 
friends  from  more  distant  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who  had  stood  by  Hopedale  through  evil  as 
well  as  good  report,  when  it  was  struggling  before 
the  Legislature  for  independence.  Music  of  the 
highest  excellence  threw  its  charms  over  the  multi- 
tude, rare  eloquence  distilled  its  fragrance  on  de- 
lighted auditors  from  eminent  orators,  and  a  rich 
dinner  regaled  the  stomachs  of  participating  guests. 
The  formal  exercises  in  the  hall  commenced  at  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M.  Stirring  airs  from  the  band  ;  prayer  by 
the  writer;  unsurpassable  music  from  the  Weber 
Quartette;  a  pertinent  and  appropriate  introductory 
address  from  Chairman  Gen.  William  F.  Draper ; 
principal  dedicatory  address  by  Ex-Governor  John 
D.  Long,  replete  with  his  graceful  and  renowned  elo- 
quence; remarks  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  inter- 
esting speech  by  Rev.  Lewis  G..  Wilson  as  the  spokes- 
man of  two  hundred  and  forty  grateful  Hopedale  em- 
ployes, presenting  the  town  a  splendid  life-size  crayon 
portrait  of  the  late  Geo.  Draper ;  formal  delivery  of  the 
Town  House  keys  to  selectmen,  by  Geo.  A.  Draper,  as 
representative  of  the  late  George  Draper's  heirs,  and 
acceptance  of  the  same  by  Joseph  B.  Bancroft,  chair- 
man of  the  board ;  dinner,  toasts  and  speeches  in  the 
great  tent  on  Church  Common,  with  the  customary 
musical  accompaniments.  So  the  day  closed,  redo- 
lent with  testimonial  tributes  to  departed  worth, 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  munificent  benefactions, 
sacred  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  auspicious 
hopes  of  the  future. 

As  was  natural  and  proper,  the  dominant  current 
of  thought,  speech  and  attention  was  eulogistic  of 
the  new  town's  upbuilder  and  generous  patron, 
George  Draper.  The  writer  was  the  only  speaker  of 
the  occasion  who  represented  the  primary  Hopedale 
of  community  days.  And  he  deemed  it  both  a  privi- 
lege and  a  duty  to  revive  its  memory,  and  show  that 
it  had  something  more  to  do  with  preparing  the  way 
for  subsequent  success  than  appeared  on  the  present 
surface  of  things.  The  honorable  and  eloquent 
orator  of  the  day  had,  indeed,  made  one  brief  ref- 
erence to  it,  but  in  terms  of  disparaging  commisera- 
tion rather  than  commendation.     He  said  : 

On  this  spot,  some  forty  years  ago,  one  of  those  communities  which 
spring  up  from  time  to  time,  and  of  which  so  much  is  anticipated  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  members,  had  undertaken,  under  the  sweet  guid- 
ance of  the  venerable  and  beloved  pastor,  who  is  here  to-day,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  a  happy,  industrious  and  peaceful  Christian  brotherhood.  It 
was  a  joint  stock  association,  sharing  capital  and  profits,  and  run  on 
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common  accouut.  The  result  vas  a  pmctlcal  bankruptcy,  nTuiilcMJ  only 
by  a  cbanKC  wlil<-h  followed  no  longer  any  tmndconduiital  Hdo,  but 
turned  to  tho  lino  of  hard,  practical  American  busine«,  fur  Georgt* 
Draper  took  the  plant  into  liia  vigorouR  hand.  An  enlightened  and 
libenil  Helflihnew  became,  aa  it  usually  du««,  a  benellcence  to  which  a 
weak  comniunii«m  wiu  as  the  dull  and  cheerlow  gleam  of  decayinii;  punk 
to  the  iuctpiring  blaze  of  the  mornintc  sun  in  flpring-linie.  The  man 
nf  affairs  was  in  temporal  things  a  better  leatler  than  tho  priest,  as  ho 
usually  is,  and  us  nobody  will  so  empliaticalty  assure  you  as  the  priest 
himself.  A  meagre  manufacturing  enterprise,  that  made  a  few  Imixm 
and  cotton -spinning  temples,  and  empluyeil  a  dozen  hamls,  began  that 
marvellous  expansion  which,  in  those  few  years,  under  George  Draper's 
direction,  has  come  to  employ  five  hundred  men,  has  grown  from  an 
annual  product  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  one  uf  more  than  twelve 
hundreil  thousand  ;  has  built  and  incorporated  a  Mnssacliusetta  town  ; 
has  erected  these  trim,  convenient  houses  and  hom««  of  skilled  and  pros- 
perous latKir  ;  has  enlarged  the  original  industry  into  four  groat  business 
houses,  and  embracesoue  of  the  largest  cotton  machiner>'  manufacturing 
centres  iu  the  world. 

Well,  how  waa  the  "  venerable  and  beloved  Chris- 
tian pastor,''  "  the  priest,"  likely  to  appreciate  this 
rhetorical  picture  of  "  weak  cumniunism,  etc.?"  Did 
he  wish  to  detract  from  the  merils  and  fame  of  his 
lamented  friend,  the  deceased  George  Draper?  By 
no  means.  But  he  did  not  feel  that  the  honorable 
reputation  of  that  departed  friend  needed  to  be  mag- 
nilied  by  the  unjust  disparagement  of  the  Hopedale 
Community  or  any  member  thereof.  He  knew  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  knew  that  the  orator,  through 
some  miatake,  had  radically  misrepresented  the  most 
important  of  them.  He  knew  that  Ebenezer  D. 
Draper,  the  elder  brother  of  George,  was  president  of 
the  Hopedale  Community  at  the  time  when  its  joint 
stock  and  unitary  interest  were  dissolved  ;  that  he 
was  then  a  much  larger  capitalist  than  his  younger 
brother,  and  wielded  far  greater  power;  that  he  pro- 
nounced the  condition  of  the  community  eminently 
harmonious  and  prosperous  less  than  two  months 
before  he  and  his  brother  decided  to  withdraw  their 
capital ;  that  there  really  was  no  bankruptcy,  nor  any 
necessitating  cause  for  a  dis,solution  of  unitary  interests, 
except  their  withdrawal  of  three-fourths  of  the  joint 
stock,  and  that  "the  plant''  was  taken  into  the  vigorous 
bands  of  the  two  brothers  only  to  be  changeil  into  a 
successful  manufacturing  settlement,  managed  on  the 
principles  of  "  enlightened  and  liberal  selliihness." 
Therefore,  knowing  perfectly  the  entire  history  of  the 
community,  that  without  its  devoted  labors  and  sacri- 
fices this  new  town  of  Hopedale  would  probably 
never  have  attained  the  importance  now  being  glori- 
fied, and  knowing,  moreover,  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion were  in  danger  of  remaining  misinformed  on  the 
subject,  the  aged  "priest"  improved  the  few  minutes 
allotted  him  in  stating  the  salient  facta  of  the  case. 
What  these  facts  were  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  sub-history,  anil  need  not  be  repeated. 
His  speech  was  listened  to  with  respectful  attention, 
and  he  was  cordially  thanked  by  many  auditors  for 
his  exposition.  He  believes  it  made  a  salutary  and 
lasting  impression  on  the  assembly. 

PROGRES.SIVE  STATISTICS  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1888.— 

The  town  report  already  referred  to  comes  down  to 
January  1, 1888,  but  on  several  points  later  informa- 


tion is  available,  and  will  be  u.sed  The  officers  chosen 
at  the  annual  March  meeting,  with  slight  exceptions, 
were  re-elected  from  the  preceding  year,  as  already 
named.  The  following  synoptical  chronicle.s  exhibit, 
in  a  compendious  form,  the  principal  transactions  and 
corporate  progress  of  this  youthful  municipality. 

Conformably  to  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  act  of 
incorporation,  Hopeilale  must  pay  fifteen  per  cent, 
ofMilford's  indebtedness  at  the  time  of  separation. 
Amicable  settlement  October  (>,  18?<7,  when  principal 
and  interest  was  paid  to  Milfurd,  amounting  to  $18,- 
436.95.  Liquidated  by  funds  on  hand  and  borrowed 
money. 

Town  debt,  October  6,  1887,  $16,000;  reduced  so  as 
to  .stand  at  the  end  of  1888,  $14,000;  total  valuation 
of  taxable  property  in  town,  at  the  close  of  1887, 
$781,204  ;  July  1,  1888,  $882,408 ;  tax  rate  per  $1000, 
uniformly  thus  far  $13  ;  number  of  inhabitants,  July 
1,  1887,  97o;  July  1,  1888,  1,116;  number  of  dwelling- 
houses,  July  1,  1888,  203;  in  Hopedale  village,  217; 
number  of  polls,  July  1,  1887,  301 ;  .Inly  1,  1888,  347; 
amount  of  taxes  committed  for  collection,  1887,  $10,- 
749.91;  amount  committed  in  1888,  $12,10.5..'>5;  total 
income  from  taxes  of  all  kinds, — i.e.,  from  individuals 
and  corporations, — 1887,  $19,385.30;  game  for  1888, 
not  fully  reported  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

Town  expenditures  for  the  yeir  ending  December 
31,  18S7,  viz.:  for  highways,  out  of  appropriations, 
donations,  etc.,  $4,4-56.69 ;  for  sidewalks,  out  of  appro- 
priations, $1,013.32;  for  incidentals,  under  adminis- 
tration of  selectmen, $2,788.11 ;  for  town  hall  appurte- 
nances, etc.,  $842.15;  for  gas  and  street  lights,  $315.94; 
for  water  against  fires,  under  appropriation,  $516.68;  for 
Memorial  Day,  $25.00;  for  school-house  lot  appropria- 
tion, $600.00 ;  for  borrowed  money  repaid,  $3,000.00  ; 
for  State  and  county  tax  in  1886,  $1,331.10;  for  Swte 
and  county  tax  in  1887,  $1,662.52;  for  land  damage, 
extension  of  Dutcher  Street,  $819.00;  for  outlays  on 
Water  Street,  newly  laid,  $501.36;  for  aid  to  poor 
belonging  to  other  towns,  $108.66 ;  for  Fire  Department 
under  appropriation,  $813.01  ;  for  educational  pur- 
poses, total  receipts  from  all  sources,  $5,232.89 ;  total 
disbursements,  $5,232.89;  for  town  library,  total 
receipts,  $1,170.10;  expended,  $2,294.40.  So,  for  all 
purposes  the  town  expended,  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1887,  $26,320.83.  It  will  be  understood 
that  this  total  includes  certain  donations,  and  is 
atl'ected  somewhat  by  debits  and  credits  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Appropriations  of  1888,  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses above  specified,  amount  to  $19,475.00;  town 
property  on  hand,  aside  from  town  hall  and  its  appen- 
d.ages,  school  department  buildings,  $5,700.00;  High- 
way Department,  including  new  stone-crusher,  etc., 
$2,467.00;  P'ire  Department,  hose-house,  apparatus  and 
equipments,  $2.015.0it. 

Condition  of  Depart.ments. — All  the  depart- 
ments are  admirably  managed  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition.    Respecting   highways   and   streets,  the  new 
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town  inherited  twenty-five,  by  act  of  incorporation, 
from  Milford.  These  are  of  various  lengths  and 
widths,  and  bear  appropriate  names.  One  of  them 
has  been  very  advantageously  extended,  through  the 
generosity  of  General  Draper,  a  considerable  distance 
northward  from  Hopedale  Village,  shortening,  on  a 
level  route,  the  distance  to  Upton.  Two  or  three 
other  new  streets  have  been  laid  out,  and  marked  im- 
provements made  on  several  old  onee.  Our  roads  are 
good. 

Concerning  the  Hopedale  Fire  Department,  matters 
show  a  no  less  creditable  record.  It  has  a  nice  hose- 
house,  a  well-equipped  carriage  with  1200  feet  of  hose, 
4  ladders,  36  fire-pails  and  12  suitably-located  hydrants. 
Besides  these,  the  several  corporations  have  provided 
themselves  costly  and  efficient  apparatus  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  fires  on  their  respective  premises^ 
and  not  a  few  individuals  have  plenty  of  ladders  and 
fire-pails.  The  department  is  well  organized  and 
manned.  Fires  are  few,  far  between  and,  thus  far, 
almost  harmless. 

As  to  pauperism,  it  scarcely  exists,  and  criminality, 
as  a  cause  of  expense,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  No 
licenses  are  granted  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  the  manufactories  of  vice,  crime  and 
misery  are  kept  at  a  distance.  Our  Educational  De- 
partment is  liberally  encouraged,  assiduously  super- 
vised, reputably  conducted  and  in  first-rate  order. 
Down  to  the  present  writing  there  have  been  but  two 
schoolhoujes,  the  larger  situated  in  Hopedale  Village 
and  the  smaller  in  South  Hopedale.  An  ample  High 
School  edifice  is  in  near  prospect,  and  will  soon  be 
erected.  The  corporations  have  unitedly  pledged  a 
subscription  of  six  thousand  dollars  towards  it,  and 
the  town  is  about  to  raise  a  sum  adequate  to  secure  its 
completion.  The  High  School  was  inaugurated  in  an 
extemporized  room  of  the  large  village  school-house 
in  September,  1886.  It  was  an  immediate  success. 
Number  of  pupils,  thirty.  Course  of  studies  up  to 
the  average  standard.  Principal  and  assistant  emi- 
nently well  qualified,  and  results  ever  since  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  increase  of  scholars  in  the 
lower  grades  has  obliged  the  High  School  to  find  new 
quarters  in  the  Town  Hall  until  the  new  edifice  de- 
signed for  it  shall  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  village  school-house  barely  accommodates  the 
pupils  of  lower  grade.  During  the  fall  term  of  1887 
there  were  in  its  primary  room  sixty-six  scholars, 
fifty-three  in  the  intermediate  and  forty-three  in  the 
grammar.  Since  then  these  numbers  have  been  con- 
tinually augmenting.  Competent  and  excellent 
teachers  have  filled  the  several  positions  with  honor 
to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned. 
The  South  Hopedale  School  has  not  yet  admitted  of 
gradation,  but  it  has  been  creditably  taught  and 
managed.  The  whole  number  of  children  in  town 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  as  reported 
by  the  School  Committee  for  May  1,  1887,  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two.     The  number  must  now  be 


much  larger.  On  the  whole,  few  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth have  greater  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
public  schools  than  Hopedale. 

The  Town  Library  and  Reading  Room. — 
These  have  ample  and  elegant  accommodations  in 
the  Town  Hall  edifice.  It  will  bear  repeating  that 
the  reading  room  is  24  by  22  feet.  The  library  room 
is  30  by  19J  feet.  They  are  connected  by  an  arch 
Hi  feet  in  width.  The  finish,  furniture  and  shelving 
of  both  rooms  is  of  California  red-wood.  In  the 
library,  December  31,  1887,  2478  vols.;  pamphlet? 
1556 ;  periodicals,  in  incomplete  vols.,  889 — a  very 
good  beginning,  largely  made  up  of  donations.  The 
future  is  bright  with  hopeful  auspices.  There  will  be 
liberal  donors,  and  the  town  will  make  handsome 
annual  appropriations.  The  reading  room  and  refer- 
ence library  opened  in  temporary  quarters  December 
27,  1886  ;  circulation  of  books  commenced  June  4, 
1887  ;  rooms  in  Town  Hall  were  occupied  December 
24,  1887.  The  reading  room  was  fairly  well  supplied 
with  valuable  reading  matter  from  the  outset,  and  has 
been  gradually  enriched  ever  since.  The  attendance 
at  reading  room,  as  well  as  the  circulation  of  library 
books,  has  been  worthy  an  intelligent  population. 
The  best  of  regulations  have  been  established  for  the 
library  and  reading  room,  and  admirable  order  pre- 
vails throughout.  The  board  of  trustees  have  done 
themselves  honor  by  their  judicious  management  of 
affairs.  Especial  commendation  is  due  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam N.  Goddard.  He  is  an  amateur  librarian,  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  office,  and  has 
laid  the  town  under  lasting  obligations  of  gratitude 
for  his  services.  His  assistant,  Miss  Ellen  F.  Welch, 
who  attends  to  the  ordinary  daily  duties  of  librarian, 
discharges  those  duties  meritoriously,  and  has  won 
general  approbation.  There  is  fair  promis-e  that  in  a 
few  years  Hopedale  will  have  a  public  library  nobly 
rich  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Literary  Taste  and  Cultitre.  —  These  are 
marked  cbaraeteristics  of  our  population.  Of  reading 
clubs  there  are  three,  each  of  which  subscribes  for  the 
best  periodicals  published  in  the  country,  and  circu- 
lates them  regularly  throughout  the  families  of  its  mem. 
hers,  viz. :  The  Hopedale  Reading  Club,  the  Hopedale 
Magazine  Club,  and  the  Spindleville  Reading  Club. 
There  are  two  prominent  literary  clubs  :  The  Round- 
about Club,  devoted  to  mental  improvement  by  pre- 
paring, delivering  and  discussing  brief  essays  on 
various  interesting  topics  ;  and  the  Shakespeare  Club, 
devoted  to  the  study,  select  reading  and  consideration 
of  Shakespeare's  works.  These  clubs  hold  frequent 
regular  meetings  at  the  houses  of  their  respective 
members.  The  Hopedale  Debating  Society,  besides 
discussing  the  live  questions  of  the  day  at  their 
pleasure  and  convenience,  furnish  valuable  winter 
courses  of  public  lectures  by  able  masters  on  attrac- 
tive themes.  Then,  in  the  line  of  dramatic  culture 
and  entertainment,  we  have  two  active  organizations; 
The    Hopedale   Dramatic   Club   and   the    Hopedale 
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Amateurs.  An  a  further  iiiiles  to  the  prevnilin?  tiiste 
tor  intellectual  refreshment,  it  need  only  be  stated 
that  three  hundred  and  fifty  daily  newspapers  are 
received  through  the  Hopedale  post-office  regularly, 
besides  all  the  more  infrei]uently  published  papers 
and  periodicals. 

Martial  Patriotism  and  Military  Spirit.— 
The  section  of  territory  recently  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Hopedale  has  borne  an  average  crop  of  war- 
riors from  generation  to  generation,  in  all  the  historic 
and  probably  unhistoric  past.  The  Indian  natives 
had  their  braves,  and  their  white  successors  since  the 
year  1700,  have  furnished  their  full  quota  of  heroic 
soldiers  in  every  war,  from  the  old  French  one  down 
to  the  great  Rebellion.  During  this  last  it  was  rep- 
resented, for  longer  or  shorter  terms,  by  some  thirty 
fighting  men,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  from 
jiartially  unauthentic  data.  Of  these  General  William 
F.  Draper  is  the  honored  tlower — a  candidate  for 
higher  civic  distinction.  His  less  favored  comrades 
are  either  among  the  remembered  dead  or  mostly 
dwell  in  widely-scattered,  humbler  homes.  As  to  the 
professed  Christian  non-resistants  of  tlie  Hopedale 
Conimunity,  who  at  its  zenith  numbered  about  one 
hundred  persons,  they  were  generally  exotics  from 
other  soils.  When  the  white  flag  of  their  projected 
anti-war  State  was  abandoned  by  its  controlling  pecu- 
niary supporters,  it  necessarily  soon  fell  to  the  old 
social  level,  as  has  been  told.  Some  who  adhered  to 
their  Christ-like  standard  of  peace  have  passed  into 
the  higher  life,  or  removed  to  other  localities.  A 
mere  remnant  remain  on  the  once  hopeful  domain  of 
forty  years  ago,  and  these  are  surrounded  by  a  daily 
increasing  multitude  of  worthy  people,  who,  never- 
theless, are  thoroughly  devoted  to  civil  and  warlike 
society  as  it  is.  Which  way  soever  the  survivors  turn, 
l)ublic  opinion  and  practice  present  a  granite  wall  of 
pro-war-governmental  adherence.  The  aged,  middle- 
aged  and  the  young  pay  homage  to  the  sword  as  the 
final  grand  arbiter  and  indispensable  defender  of  just- 
ice, liberty  and  human  rights.  So  they  believe,  think 
and  act.  And  in  this  they  glory.  The  most  recent 
demonstration  of  their  delight  and  trust  in  deadly 
weapons  as  a  dernier  resort  is  the  formation  of  a 
youthful  company  in  our  village  called  the  Hopedale 
Zouaves.  It  numbers  some  twenty  sprightly  lads, 
regularly  officered,  armed,  uniformed,  drilled  and 
paraded  in  the  modern  military  style.  Thus  in  time 
of  peace  they  prepare  for  patriotic  war.  In  their 
splendid  uniform,  with  fine  music  and  graceful  mar- 
tial bearing,  they  make  a  charming  display  to  the 
admiration  of  men,  women  and  children.  Is  this  to 
be  condemned  or  deplored?  Not  if  the  war-principle 
be  absolutely  right,  as  is  preached  and  believed  by 
the  popular  religion  and  civilization.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  eminently  commendable.  For  the  young 
should  learn  what  it  is  their  duty  to  practice  in  ma- 
ture age.  If  it  is  wrong,  it  is  so  because  the  popular 
religion  and  civilization  are  wrong  in  their  funda- 


mental, systematic  pro-war  principle.  Would  the 
rattlesnake  be  rendered  less  dangerous  by  depriving 
him  of  his  rattles?  Strike  at  his  vitals,  not  at  his 
rattles. 

So  thought  the  projector  of  the  Hopedale  Commu- 
nity. It  took  him  over  thirty  years  to  out-think  and 
out-gro»v  his  own  pro-war  heredity  and  education. 
He  had  a  tough  nature  to  convert  to  Christ-like 
peace  ethics ;  but  when  once  fairlj-  converted  to 
them,  no  temptation  could  convert  him  back  to  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  deadly  force.  So  now,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  remains  immovably 
attached  to  the  standard  of  peace  taught  and  exem- 
plified by  his  Master.  Majorities  weigh  nothing 
with  him  against  principles  of  divine  truth  and 
righteousness.  At  the  same  time  he  can  duly  re- 
spect all  that  is  right  and  good  on  lower  moral 
planes.  And  for  actual  soldiers  and  warriors,  who 
execute  given  orders  to  perpetrate  human  slaughter, 
he  has  less  condemnation  than  for  their  religious 
and  political  misters,  who  stay  safely  at  home, 
preaching  and  legislating  others  into  the  battle-field. 
They  are  the  principals;  their  employi'-s  are  mere 
accessories  and  instruments,  personally  jeopardizing 
all  that  is  de.ir  to  them.  But,  above  all,  he  de- 
nounces murderous  principles  and  systems  of  human 
society,  whether  in  church  or  state,  rather  than 
individuals  or  classes  of  men,  many  of  whom  are 
honestly  delHiiod  by  specious  falsities.  Rlesaed  are 
they  who  begin  their  proposed  reformations  at  the 
beginning,  and  are  not  turned  aside  by  plausible 
compromises  with  evil  under  the  impulses  of  a  time- 
serving expediency.  Hopedale  is  now  squarely  on 
the  ancient  platform  of  pro-niilito  patriotism,  and 
may  be  implicitly  relied  on  to  perform  its  share  of 
service  whenever  its  country  ])roclaiins  the  next 
bloody  war,  excepting  only  the  harmless  few  who 
will  soon  have  their  home  in  another  world. 

Civil  AN"i)  Sixui.ar  Matteiw— J/iirria^/w,  Bir/A< 
and  Deaths. — Down  to  January  1,  1888,  our  town 
clerks  have  reported, — marriage  intentions  recorded, 
16  couples;  marriages  solemnized  and  recorded,  45 
couples;  births  recorded,  34  persons;  deaths  recorded, 
25  persons. 

No  report  for  the  present  year.  The  disparity 
between  entries  of  intentions  and  solemnizations  is 
accounted  for  by  couples  married  out  of  town,  or 
whose  intentions  were  entered  elsewhere. 

PoH- Offices. —The  one  at  South  Milford,  established 
March  7,  1814;  Hamblet  B.  Fisk,  present  postmaster; 
delivery  and  income  respectable,  but  not  large. 
I  Hopedale  post-office,  established  May  13,  1861 ; 
I  present  postmaster,  Henry  L.  Patrick.  Comparatively 
large  delivery  for  a  country  town.  Receives  and  dis- 
tributes mail  matter  for  our  enterprising  manufac- 
turers and  business  firms,  and  for  some  two  hundred 
and  sixty  families  of  uncommonly  intelligent  p.ople. 
Returns  a  net  annual  iucouic  to  governmcnl  of  over 
one  thousand  didlars. 
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Business  Trades  (not  previously  mentioned). — 
Henry  L.  Patrick,  who  runs  two  large  grocery  and 
country  stores  in  Hopedale,  and  one  in  Upton,  has  a 
wide  range  of  custom,  making  annual  sales  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thou.«and  dollars.  Smith  & 
Mead  opened  their  establishment  in  the  Town  House, 
December,  1887,  for  the  sale  of  groceries,  meats,  dry 
and  fancy  goods,  etc.  Their  store  and  meat  market 
are  of  fir.st-class  rank,  and  they  have  a  wide  run  of 
profitable  patronage.  Their  firm  is  a  flourishing  one 
and  promises  merited  success.  The  long  established 
"Green  Store,"  once  the  famous  Major  Penniman 
entrepot  at  South  Milford,  though  shorn  of  its  old- 
time  importance,  is  still  a  respectable  grocery  and 
country  dispensary,  and  well  managed  by  Hamblet 
B.  Fisk.  We  have  two  enterprising  livery  and  trans- 
portation establishments,  an  ice  company  and  several 
small  artisan  and  handicraft  shop? — all  useful. 

Civil  Magistrates.— Gen.  William  F.  Draper, 
Frank  J.  Dutcher,  Esq.,  E.  D.  Bancroft,  Esq.  (also 
notary  public),  and  David  A.  Westcott,  Esq.,  justices 
of  the  peace. 

Religious  Institutions  and  ArrAiES.^There  is 
but  one  organized  religious  society  in  our  town  and 
one  church  edifice,  the  Hopedale  Parish,  with  its 
modest  sanctuary  pleasantly  situated  and  surrounded 
in  Hopedale  village.  The  history  of  this  parish,  its 
house  of  worship  and  first  pastorate  has  already  been 
briefly  given  on  a  former  page.  The  meeting-house 
was  erected  by  the  Hopedale  Community  in  its  declin- 
ing days  and  subsequently  transferred  with  other 
jtroperty  to  the  parish  as  stated.  The  parish  has 
recently  been  legally  incorporated  as  a  body  politic 
for  the  safe  holding  and  management  of  its  pecuniary 
interests.  This  took  place  in  August,  1887.  Pastor 
Ballou,  after  his  resignation,  April  23,  1880,  was  soon 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver.  He  became  pas- 
tor by  acceptance  of  a  formal  call,  dated  April  14, 
1881.  He  was  installed  September  30,  1881,  in  con- 
nection with  a  rededicalion  of  the  church  after  re- 
juvenation. Salary,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num. He  was  called  to  the  more  conspicuous  pastor- 
ate of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  terminated  his  connection  with 
Hopedale  about  March  1,  1885.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  who  was  installed  October 
8,  1885,  and  still  continues  in  the  pastorship.  Salary 
at  first,  twelve  hundred  dollars;  since  April  1,  1887, 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  parish  has  one  hundred 
and  forty  voting  members,  and  is  oflicered  by  an 
executive  committee  of  five,  a  clerk,  treasurer,  col- 
lector and  board  of  three  property  trustees.  Ii;  has  a 
well-conducted  Sunday-school,  with  a  library  of  eleven 
hundred  volumes.  It  has  also  a  nice  parsonage,  do- 
nated to  it  by  the  late  George  Draper  just  before  his 
decease,  and  confirmed  by  deed  of  hia  heirs.  He  was 
its  generous  supporter  and  benefactor  from  its  forma- 
tion to  the  day  of  his  death.  As  a  tril)ute  to  his 
memory   and  worth  the   following  resolutions  were 


passed  by  a  standing  vote  of  the  parish  at  a  special 
meeting  held  July  10,  1887  : 

■Whereas,  The  Hopedale  Parieli  has  experienced  a  dispensation  of 
great  bereavement  in  the  deatli  of  George  Draper,  on  the  7th  tiltimo — 
our  temporal  head  and  social  chief  ;  therefore, 

Jieaolved,  That,  while  we  deeply  deplore  our  heavy  earthly  loss,  in 
sympathy  with  his  family  and  all  the  circles  of  personal  association  who 
nnitedly  mourn  his  departed  mortal  presence,  we  reverently  bow  to  the 
Divine  Will,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  lie  has  been  translated  to  a 
deathless  mansion,  whence  his  Ipving  benedictions  will  descend  on  all 
he  delighted  to  bless. 

Fesolveil,  That  our  Parish  Clerk  be  instructed  to  inscribe  this  Memo- 
rial of  our  lamented  brother  conspicuously  on  our  permanent  Records  ; 
and  also  that  she  present  a  copy  of  the  same  to  his  widow  and  each  of 
his  chilffren. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  here  that  ex-Pastor 
Ballou,  who  writes  this  sub-history,  still  continues,  as 
a  sort  of  minister-at-large,  to  solemnize  marriages 
and  render  funf  ral  services  throughout  his  general 
vicinity — though  he  chooses  to  preach  little.  He  has 
been  in  the  ministry  over  sixty-seven  years,  during 
which  he  has  solemnized  eleven  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  marriages,  and  ministered  at  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  and  fifty  funerals.  And,  though  now  far 
advanced  in  old  age,  the  annual  number  of  his  wed- 
dings and  funerals  averages  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

Although  there  is  only  one  church  edifice  in  our 
town,  there  is  a  public  hall  at  South  Milford,  still,  so 
called,  well  known  as  Harmony  Hall,  where  religious 
meetings  and  reform  lectures  have  long  been  held  on 
some  part  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  various  neighboring 
clergymen  of  different  denominations,  etc.  The  at- 
tendance is  generally  good  and  the  sacred  music  com- 
mendable. A  respectable  Sunday-school  is  also  sus- 
tained there.  It  should  be  understood  that  in  Hope- 
dale  Village  and  throughout  our  new  town  there  are 
numerous  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  churches 
in  Milford  Centre,  who  customarily  worship  in  their 
respective  sanctuaries,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  with  the 
Hopedale  Parish.  We  have  Catholics,  Episcopalians, 
Orthodox  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists 
and  Universalists.  Aud  for  their  devotional  con- 
venience our  enterprising  transportationist,  John  M. 
French,  runs  his  barges  to  and  from  Milford  Centre 
every  Sunday  at  the  proper  hours,  so  that  all  who 
have  not  conveyances  of  their  own  are  well  accommo- 
dated. Besides  this  convenience,  some  of  the  sects 
hold  occasional  religious  gatherings,  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, in  public  or  private  buildings  of  Hopedale 
Village.  Thus  religious  privileges  are  amply  pro- 
vided for  all  our  people  according  to  their  various 
preferences. 

Cemeteries. — We  have  two  reputable  resting-places 
for  the  dead — one  in  South  Hopedale,  formerly  South 
Milford,  under  town  control,  and  one  in  Hopedale 
village,  now  controlled  by  a  corporate  association. 
The  former  has  been  inherited  from  Milford  by  terri- 
torial right.  It  dates  back  to  November  18,  1799. 
The  writer  has  given  an  account  of  the  origin,  progress 
and  general  character  in  his  "History  of  Milford,"  pp. 
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307-308.  It  contains  the  graves  of  many  departed 
inhabitants  of  its  district,  and  others  from  outside, 
has  a  decent  receiving  tomb,  has  respectable  monu- 
ments, is  well  advanced  in  the  line  of  modern  improve- 
ments and  is  worthily  cared  for.  Our  Hopedale 
village  cemetery  was  selected  and  laid  out  in  1847  by 
the  authority  of  the  Hopedale  Community,  and  was 
under  community  regulations  till  transferred  to  the 
Hopedale  Parish,  December  1"),  1S73.  It  was  a  well- 
chosen  location,  naturally  adapted  in  all  respects  to 
its  designed  use,  and  capable  of  being  rendered 
admirably  beautiful  by  artistic  improvement.  The 
lot-owners  deemed  it  advisable  to  become  a  legal  cor- 
poration. This  was  eflected,  and  their  organization 
consummated  April  4,  1887.  The  late  George  Draper 
left  the  association  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  it  holds  some  other  funds  in  trust.  General 
William  F.  Draper  has  recently  donated  a  very  desir- 
able addition  to  its  area,  which  now  comprises  probably 
over  five  acres,  with  room  adjacent  for  any  ueCessary 
e-xpansion.  It  is  under  excellent  management,  and  is 
rapidly  developing  delightful  im|)rovements.  It  has 
a  commodious  receiving  tomb,  and  two  noble  family 
mausoleums,  erected  respectively  by  (Jeorge  Draper, 
a  little  while  before  his  death,  and  by  General  AVilliam 
K.  Draper,  the  same  year.  It  has  also  a  goodly  number 
of  respectable  monuments  and  memorial  tablets.  Its 
future  is  well  assured  as  a  sacred  and  lovely  sanctuary 
of  precious  mortal  relics,  where  surviving  relatives 
and  friends  may  perpetuate  the  memories  of  their 
loved  ones  worthily,  and  complacently  anticipate 
repose  of  their  own  ashes. 

As  the  publishers  of  this  County  History  have 
welcomed  to  appropriate  places  within  its  lids  the 
likenesses  of  several  distinguished  Hopedalians,  it 
seems  proper  that  a  few  words  of  special  explanatory 
data  should  be  given  in  each  case. 

1.  George  Draper,  born  in  Weston,  Mass.,  August 
1(>,  1817;  died  June  7,  1887,  aged  si.\ty-nine  years, 
nine  months  and  twenty  days.  Too  prominently 
noted  in  this  sub-history  and  otherwise  known  to  the 
general  public  to  need  further  characterization  here. 
An  excellent  likeness. 

2.  Warren  Whitney  Dutcher,  born  in  Shaftsbury, 
Vt.,  July  4,  1812;  removed  with  his  worthy  wife  and 
children  to  Hopedale  in  the  spring  of  18")i5.  He  be- 
came associated  in  business  with  K.  D.  &  G.  Draper, 
prospered  and  contributed  largely  to  the  upbuilding 
of  his  adopted  village.  He  left  a  bright  and  memor- 
able record  for  mechanical  ingenuity,  manufacturing 
enterprise,  moral  rectitude  and  benefactions  bestowed 
on  suffering  humanity.  His  wife  was  no  less  distin- 
guished for  her  matronly  virtues,  social  worth  and 
charities  to  the  poor.  Both  have  passed  away,  leav- 
ing hallowed  memories.  lie  died  .lanuary  26,  1880, 
aged  sixty-seven  years,  six  months  and  twenty-two 
days.  Mrs.  Malinda,  his  wife,  died  February  9,  1888, 
aged  sixty-six  years,  six  months  and  nineteen  days. 
Their  worthy  children,  Frank  J.  Dutcher  and  Miss 


Grace  Mary,  survive  them  in  honorable  standini; 
among  us.  The  likeness  of  the  husband  and  father  ia 
a  very  true  and  good  one. 

3.  Joseph  Bubier  Bancroft,  born  in  Uxbridge, 
Ma-ss.,  October  3,  1821.  He  is  the  respected  hea<l  of 
an  intelligent  enterprising  and  influential  family. 
He  came  herewith  his  estimable  wife  in  1847,  and 
both  joined  tlie  Hopedale  Community.  He  wils  for 
several  years  superintendent  of  the  Hope<Iale  Ma- 
chine Establishment,  served  long  on  the  Milford 
Board  of  Selectmen,  was  sent  representative  to  Gen- 
eral Court  in  18ti4,  is  now  chairman  of  our  Hopedale 
selectmen. 

4.  Dea.  Asa  Augustus  Westcott,  born  in  Scituate, 
R.  I.,  August  17,  182ii.  He  and  his  excellent  family, 
wife,  sons  and  daughters,  settled  among  us  in  1873. 
They  brought  with  them  characters  of  sterling  worth 
and  salutary  moral  influence,  as  well  as  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  and  usefulness.  They  occupy  a  posi- 
tion in  the  first  rank  of  our  little  municipality.  Dea. 
Westcott  well  deserves  the  place  he  has  cunsented 
to  fill  among  our  representative  engravings. 

5.  General  William  Franklin  Draper,  born  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  April  9,  1842.  After  what  has  been 
said  in  the  preceding  pages,  though  briefly,  and 
what  is  otherwise  widely  known  to  the  public,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  be  very  specific  here.  It  is  sufli- 
cient  to  say  that  since  his  honored  father's  decease, 
he  is  our  financial,  social  and  municipal  chief, 
crowned  with  our  unanimous  deference,  confidence 
and  love.  He  has  a  red  loitered  past  and  a  near 
future  aurorsl  with  promise.  In  due  time,  no  doubt, 
an  ample  biography  will  worthily  portray  his  life 
career.  Meantime  his  friends  must  be  content  with 
outlines  and  his  likeness.  Most  of  them  will  feel 
that  this  does  meagre  justice  to  his  manly  form  and 
face.  But  for  the  pressure  of  business  a  better  would 
probably  have  been  secured. 

6.  Adin  Ballon,  the  present  historian,  born  in 
Cumberland,  R.  I.,  April  23,  1803,  of  uncoUegiate 
education,  but  a  persistent  student  of  useful  knowl- 
edge and  self-culture;  commenced  preaching  in 
his  nineteenth  year;  hiis  been  a  minister  of  New 
Testament  Christianity,  as  he  understood  it,  over 
sixty-seven  years,  chiefly  in  the  southeasterly  section 
of  this  county;  is  author  of  a  "  History  of  Milford, 
Mass.,"  a  "History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Bullous " 
and  many  minor  works;  and  holds  too  many  pe- 
culiarities of  faith  and  practice  to  be  classed  very 
exactly  with  any  religious  denomination.  His  like- 
ness is  a  tolerably  correct  one,  and  appears  in  this 
work  through  the  generosity  of  an  eminent  friend. 

Here  we  may  conclude  this  sub-history  as  suffi- 
ciently minute  and  comprehensive  for  the  place  it  is 
to  occupy  among  its  county  associates.  It  shows 
that  the  town  of  Hopedale,  though  small  and  in- 
fantile, compared  with  its  elder  and  grander  co- 
municipalities,  has  a  record  with  stnmg  points  of 
interest  in  il,  and  a   probable  future  of  rising  imjior- 
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tance  not  wholly  unworthy  of  its  name.  And  it  af- 
fords the  writer  peculiar  pleasure  to  savin  closing 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  unpleasantness  growing 
out  of  separation  from  mother  Milford.  every  embit- 
terment  is  evidently  passing  away,  and  the  present 
relations  of  the  two  towns  are  mutually  amicable  and 
harmonious. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 
NORTHBRIDGE. 

BY    REV.    JOHN    R.  THURSTON. 
THE  BEGINNINGS. 

October  16, 1660,  in  answer  to  the  petition  of  seven 
inhabitants  of  Braintree,  the  General  Court  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  judged  "it  meete  to  encourage 
the  petitioners  to  proceede  in  theire  settling  them- 
selves and  an  able  ministry  with  them,  in  the  place 
desired  for  a  new  plantation  within  their  time 
limited."  "  In  further  answer  to  said  Braintry  peti- 
tion the  court  declares  that  they  judge  meete  to  grant 
a  plantation  of  eight  miles  square,  and  that  the  per- 
sons named  have  liberty  to  enter  thereupon  and 
make  a  beginning  thereof,  and  to  take  such  persons 
into  their  society  as  they  shall  judge  meete,  and  that 
Maj.  Humphrey  Atherton,  Left.  Roger  Clap,  Capt. 
Eliaser  Lusker  and  Deacon  Parkes,  or  any  three  of 
them,  shall  and  hereby  are  appointed  commissioners, 
&  are  empowered  to  make  a  valid  act  there." 

In  furtherance  of  the  object  of  these  petitioners, 
the  honorable  court  cliose  "  Mr.  Peter  Bracket  and 
Ensign  Moses  Paine  for  to  purchase  a  title  of  the  In- 
dians, containing  eight  miles  square,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Medfield  Town,  at  a  place  commonly  called 
Masconsapong." 

These  gentlemen  purchased  the  tract  of  Great  John 
and  three  other  Nipmuck  chiefs  for  "  the  summe  of 
twenty-foure  pounds  sterling."  The  deed  was  signed 
by  them  and  was  witnessed  by  the  Indian  apostle, 
John  Eliot,  Sr.,  and  his  son,  John  Eliot,  Jr.,  April  22, 
1662. 

All  right  and  interest  in  this  deed  was  assigned  by 
Messrs.  Payne  and  Brackett  to  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  of  Mendon,  May  12,  1670. 

Three  months  after  the  purchase  of  the  land  "the 
committee  impowered  by  the  General  Courte  to 
assist  the  ordering  and  selling  the  plantation  granted 
at  Netmoke,"  in  a  document  dated  "  Dorchester, 
July  .'(,  1662,"  declared  the  regulations  for  the  plan- 
tation on  which  they  had  agreed. 

An  allotment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  was 
to  be  made  to  each  subscriber  who  possessed  estate  of 
oue  hundred  pounds,  and  to  all  others  in  this  proportion. 
Only  persons  "  of  honest  and  good  report  are  accepted 
and  allowed  to  take  alotment  in  said  plantation." 


No  one  could  "sell  or  lea.se  or  alienate  his  said 
alotment  or  any  part  thereof"  without  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  those  persons  chosen  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  plantation. 

Five  or  seven  "  meete  persons  "  were  to  be  chosen 
"  for  the  manageinge  these  affairs,"  and  they  were  "to 
have  the  whole  power  of  accepting  inhabitants  and 
disposing  lands,  according  to  the  rules  above  written," 
for  one  year. 

Of  these  managers  Messrs.  Payne  and  Brackett 
were  to  be  two,  and  in  consideration  of  all  their 
services  were  to  receive  land,  not  more  than  three 
hundred  acres. 

There  must  be  "  an  able  and  approved  minister 
settled  with  them  there,  according  to  the  order  of 
courte  in  that  case  provided." 

All  persons  "  accepted  to  alotments  shall  be  settled 
at  the  said  plantation  before  the  end  of  the  seventh 
month,  1663,  with  their  persons  and  estates." 

This  allowed  them  a  year  and  two  months  after 
these  regulations  were  made. 

At  this  time  twenty-three  men  had  been  accepted — 
thirteen  from  Braintree  and  ten  from  Weymouth. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1668,  or  the  summer 
of  1664,  that  the  men  who  had  obtained  the  grant, 
with  their  families,  to  the  number,  perhaps,  of  twelve, 
"  hewed  their  way  through  the  wilderness  to  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  village  of  Mendon."  Thus 
began  the  Nipmuck  plantation,  the  township  of  Quin- 
shepauge,  soon  incorporated.  May  15,1667,  and  called 
Mendham,  afterwards  Mendon.  It  was  the  second 
incorporated  town  in  Worcester  County,  Lancaster 
alone  preceding  it. 

The  grant  by  the  General  Court  was  of  a  territory 
eight  miles  square,  but  that  taken  under  the  grant 
was  ten  miles  by  twelve,  and  included  the  present 
towns  of  Mendon,  Blackstone  and  Uxbridge,  the  most 
of  Northbridge  and  Milford,  a  part  of  Upton  and 
Bellingham,  and  parts  of  three  towns  now  in  Rhode 
Island.  Three  entire  towns  and  a  portion  of  seven 
others  were  in  the  original  Nipmuck  plantation. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  grant  and  purchase  of  the 
territory  of  the  town  of  Northbridge,  save  about  one- 
tenth  of  its  present  area,  which  was  annexed  to  it 
from  Sutton,  soon  after  its  incorporation. 

While  this  territory  belonged  to  the  original  forty- 
four  proprietors  of  Mendon  from  the  beginning,  it  was 
not  occupied  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

April  1,  1707,  there  was  a  "  Jacob  Aldrich  farm," 
one-half  mile  below  the  present  Quaker  Meeting- 
Ilouse,  on  the  eastern  side  of  "the  great  river." 
February  10,  1710,  he  sold  this,  with  the  house  on  it,  to 
his  son,  Peter  Aldrich,  who  was  perhapa  the  first 
resident  of  what  is  now  Northbridge. 

Woodland  Thompson  owned  a  large  tract  of  land, 
including  what  were  afterwards  known  as  the  South- 
wick,  the  Benson  and  Wing  farms,  iu  1707,  and  soon 
after,  if  not  at  that  date,  began    to    reside    on    it. 
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lienjumin  Thompson,  brother  of  Woodland,  owned 
land  on  both  sides  of  "  the  great  river,"  south  of  the 
I  Quaker  Meeting-House,  as  early  an  1707,  and  lived  on  I 
it  as  early  as  1728.     Tlipse  three  were  all  of  Mendon, 
receiving  or  buying  their  land  of  their  fathers,  also  > 
of  Mendon.  i 

George  Woodward,  of  Brookline,  bought  120  acres 
in  the  west  part  of  what  is  now  Whitinsville,  in  1712, 
and  occupied  it  for  several  years.  He  was  a  school- 
teacher as  well  as  "  Husbandman." 

John  Aldrich,  of  Mendon,  lived  south  of  the  Quak-  , 
er  Meeting-House,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  as  j 
early  as  1727. 

Seth  Terry,  of  Barrington,    Bristol   County,  clerk,  ' 
bought  at  different  times  and  from  different  persons,  i 
in  1725,  '2('>  and  '27,  4S8  acres  of  land,  "with  all  the 
water  courses,  mines  or  minerals  belonging   thereto," 
which   included   "the   Falls"  of  JIumford  Kiver,  in  : 
what  is  now   Whitinsville,  and   at  once  built  a  saw- 
mill, perhaps  tUe  first  in  the  town,  and  "  Iron  works."  , 
He  began,  or   prepared  to  begin,  the  manufacture  of 
"  refined  iron."     But  he   remained  here  only  a  few  ' 
months,  as  he  sold  all,  including  the  "saw-mill  "  and 
the    "iron    works"    and  "all    other    buildings,"    to 
Hugh  Hall,  of  Boston,  January  10,  1728. 

In  173o  John  and  James  Adams  came  from  Ips- 
wich and  bought  land  and  lived  at  the  "Corner" 
which  has  so  long  borne  their  name. 

The  same  year  Christopher   Winter,  of  Mendon, 
began    to   reside   on   the   "  Winter    place,"  one-half 
mile  north  of  what  is  now  Rockdale,  on  the  east  side  i 
of  "(ireat  Kiver." 

While  these  earlieet  settlers  of  what  is  now  Xorth-  | 
bridge  were  making  their  homes  in  the  different  : 
parts  of  the  town,  a  change  had  taken  place  in  their  1 
town  relations.  I 

For  many  years  the  "  Inhabitants  of  the   western  ' 
|)art  of  Mendon  "   had   "  laboured  uniier  great  Diffi-  I 
culties,  by   Reason    of    their    Remoteness    from  the 
Place   of    publick    Worship    in  .Said   Town."     They 
sought  and  obtained  permission    for  separation  from 
Meniion,  and,  on  petition    to  the  (Jeneral  Court,  were  j 
incorporated  as  a  town   June  27,  1727.     The  history  i 
of  Northbridge  is  now  included    in  that  of  Uxbridge 
for  forty-five  yeai-s.     It  is  evident  that  those  living 
in  the  part  of  the  town   now  Northbridgc  took  their 
part  in  all   town  action,  bore  tlieir   share  of  the  bur-  : 
dens  and  claimed  their  rights  and  privileges,  although 
somewhat  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  town  life,  in 
what  was  then  Uxbridge. 

The  new  town  secured  preaching  from  the  first, 
and  after  considerable  fruitless  negotiations  with 
Rev.  Othniel  Caml)ell  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Wales, 
they  voted,  June  22,  1730,  "  to  follow  the  advice  of 
ministers,  and  give  Mr.  Nathan  Webb  a  call." 
They  voted  £100  "encouragement  "  and  £90  salary 
"good  passable  money."  The  call  was  accepted,  i 
and  December  31st  it  wiis  voted  to  proceed  with  the  ' 
ordination,  and   to  build   a  pulpit  for  the  meeting-  ' 


bouse.  All  these  questions  which  arc  now  decided 
by  the  parish  were  then  decided  in  town-meeting. 
In  fact,  the  town  was  the  parish.  While  the  church 
had  the  initiative  in  calling  a  minister,  as  now,  the 
town  contracted  with  and  supported  him,  as  the 
parish  does  now.  The  town  was  the  legal  body. 
The  town  began  the  meeting-house  in  1728,  the  next 
year  after  it  wius  incorporated.  Before  this  the 
town-meetings  and  religious  services  were  held  in 
private  houses.  The  meeting-house  was  occupied 
for  town-meeting  the  next  May,  but  it  was  not  fully 
finished  before  it  gave  place  to  a  new  house,  though 
we  find  frequent  votes  to  finish  it,  and  committees 
raised,  and  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  mention  of  schools  in  the  new  town  is  in 
January,  1731,  when  it  was  voted  that  the  town  will 
have  a  school  dame,  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  months 
to  keep  a  school  in  each  part  of  the  town  "  propor- 
tionable." The  next  year  it  was  voted  to  employ  a 
schoolmaster,  .John  Read,  Sr.  At  the  same  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  procure  a  pair  of  stocks,  and  a  few 
months  after  twelve  shillings  are  voted  to  John 
Chilson  for  making  them.  After  this,  votes  as  to  the 
schoolmaster,  with  appropriations  for  his  pay  and  his 
board,  are  quite  frequent.  In  1734  we  find  the  town 
dislricted  or  "Squadroned,"  and  it  was  voted  that 
each  squadron  select  some  woman  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  read,  who  should  be  approbated  by  the  select- 
men. For  many  years  the  schools  were  under  the 
care  of  these  officers.  The  pay  of  these  teachers  came 
from  the  "School  Fund."  This  fund  whs  obtained 
from  Mendon,  being  their  part  of  the  fund  granted  by 
the  colony  to  that  town.  After  long  negotiation  and 
many  conferences  of  committees,  it  was  voted,  March 
2,  1732,  to  accept  two  hundred  pounds  from  Mendon 
as  their  part  of  the  school  fund.  It  was  increased 
in  17o(i  by  a  gift  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land  from  . 
the  colony.  The  land  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
State  which  went  to  New  Hampshire  in  settling  the 
boundary  with  thiit  State  in  1741,  and  it  was  thus  lost 
to  the  town.  It  had  already  been  sold  to  parties  in 
the  town,  from  whom  it  was  repurchased  when  it 
went  into  New  Hampshire,  and  it  was  replaced  by. a 
new  grant  from  the  colony  and  was  located  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  town,  but  the  recordsdonot  show  where. 
This  school  fund  was  loaned  to  individuals,  and 
sometimes  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
the  interest.  In  1738  it  was  voted  to  build  the  first 
school-house  near  the  meeting-house.  In  1761  there 
was  another  districting  of  the  town  in  thirteen  squad- 
rons, containing  one  hundred  and  sixty -three  families, 
the  names  of  which  are  given,  which  is  the  first  list 
found.  In  these  families  there  were  five  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  scholars,  an  average  of  somewhat  more 
than  three  for  each  family.  From  this  we  may  sup- 
pose the  population  was  not  far  from  twelve  hundred. 
In  the  part  now  Northbridge,  as  is  judged  from  the 
names  given,  there  were  but  forty-one  families,  in- 
dicating a  population  of  about  three  hundred.     This 
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is  the  earliest  fact  found  for  any  estimate  of  popula- 
tion. 

In  1764  a  new  squadron  of  seven  families  was  voted 
to  have  their  part  of  the  school  fund.  The  school 
district  system  thus  early  established  was  continued 
until  quite  recently. 

The  first  mention  of  Quakers  in  the  town  is  on 
March  6,  1728,  when  it  was  voted  "  not  to  free  the 
Quakers,"  pro"bably  from  the  tax  to  support  the 
preaching.  At  the  close  of  the  records  of  1734- 
the  following  list  of  persons,  "  called  Quakers,"  ap- 
pears: Seth  Aldrich,  Benjamin  Taft,  Peter  Aldrich, 
Seth  Aldrich,  Jr.,  Abel  Aldrich,  Jr.  Samuel  Taft— six. 
It  is  difficult  to  learn  when  the  Quakers  first  came 
into  what  is  now  Northbridge.  Whitney,  in  his 
"  History  of  Worcester  County,"  published  in  1793, 
says  they  came  into  Mendon,  of  which  Northbridge 
was  then  a  part,  as  early  as  1703.  Of  Uxbridge  he 
says,  in  1793,  "  one  quarter  are  Quakers  and  Ana- 
baptists." In  Northbridge  he  says  there  are  twelve 
Quaker  families. 

Probably  the  first  in  Northbridge  was  Peter  Al- 
drich, who  was  here  in  1709.  If  not  he,  then  Samuel 
Aldrich,  who  was  here  as  early  as  1738. 

We  must  suppose  the  Quakers  came  up  the  Black- 
stone  Valley  from  Rhode  Island,  their  early  refuge. 
Many  of  them  settled  in  the  South  Parish  of  Mendon 
(now  Blackstone),  and  in  Uxbridge,  and  a  few  pushed 
up  into  what  is  now  Northbridge. 

With  them  also  came  the  Anabaptists,  who  had, 
like  them,  found  a  refuge  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
limit  of  this  immigration  was  the  south  part  of 
Grafton. 

The  Quakers  experienced  some  difficulty  from 
their  peculiar  tenets  as  to  religion  and  war,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  town  records.  The  fir.<t  mention 
of  them  is  the  refusal  of  the  town  to  "free  "  them 
from  the  minister  tax. 

In  the  warrant  for  the  meeting  for  May,  1702,  the 
fifth  article  reads,  "To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  not 
to  i)roceed  any  further  upon,  about,  or  anywise  con- 
cerning a  petition  that  Cap.  Solomon  Wood  [Repre- 
sentative] exhibited  to  the  great  and  General  Court, 
last  winter,  wherein  he  complains  of  the  Quakers' 
hard  usage  upon  the  captains,  concerning  a  tax  laid 
upon  them  in  the  year  1759,  for  not  sending  soldiers 
into  the  war."  At  the  meeting  it  was  voted,  "  Not  to 
act  at  all,  any  way  on  the  ■'ith  Article,  in  the  warrant, 
to  pass  it  over  not  acted  on."  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  Quakers  remained  true  to  their  principles  as 
to  war  and  were  taxed,  but  that  they  did  not  remain 
quiet  under  the  infliction.  They  would  not  perform 
military  duty,  and  the  town  was  obliged  to  hire  men 
to  fill  the  quota,  because  of  their  exemption,  and  they 
complained  that  their  tax  to  reimburse  the  colony 
was  unjust  and  they  were  unwilling  to  pay  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  reference,  in 
the  records  of  the  town,  to  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  which  lasted  from  1754  to  1760.     But  from  the 


State  archives  we  learn  that  the  town  bore  a  large 
burden  in  this  war.  From  the  Northbridge  part  of  the 
town  quite  surely  twenty-six,  and  probably  thirty- 
five,  persons  served  for  forty-five  difl!erent  terms  of 
six  months  to  almost  a  year.  This  for  a  population 
of  not  more  than  three  hundred,  with  not  more  than 
sixty  of  military  age,  is  a  very  large  number.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  they  did  more  than  other 
towns.  And  this  suggests  to  us  what  it  cost  our 
fathers  to  defend  their  homes  and  liberties  in  those 
early  days.  All  through  these  years  they  kept  up 
their  military  organizations  as  they  had  done  from  the 
beginning.  They  had  their  "Training  Field"  and 
training-days.  Thus  were  they  being  prepared  for 
the  more  severe  struggle  of  twenty  years  later,  which 
did  not  find  them,  when  it  came,  all  unready  for  it. 

March  2S,  1728,  at  one  of  the  first  town-meetings 
of  the  new  town,  it  was  voted  "  to  accept  £90  sh.  5, 
which  the  General  Court  had  allotted  to  the  town  of 
Uxbridge  as  their  proportion  of  the  £60,000  emitted 
for  the  use  of  the  Province,"  and  a  trustee  was  ap- 
pointed to  receive  it.  It  was  also  voted,  "  That  said 
money  should  be  let  out  on  good  security,  not  ex- 
ceeding £5  to  any  one  person."  Here  is  the  first 
mention  in  our  town  records  of  the  "Bills  of  Credit," 
issued  by  the  province,  which  were  the  cause  of  great 
derangement  in  all  financial  calculations  and  trans- 
actions and  of  the  various  evils  of  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency.  Mr.  Joseph  Taft  strenuously  resisted 
the  acceptance  of  this  semblance  of  money  by  the 
town,  and  entered  a  written  protest,  signed  by  him- 
self, Benjamin  Taft  and  Joseph  Taft,  Jr.  Soon  the 
evils  of  a  money  that  could  not  be  converted  into 
specie  began  to  appear  in  the  larger  sums  that  were 
voted  for  town  purposes,  in  the  additional  sums  voted 
to  the  minister,  in  the  contributions  made  for  him  on 
the  Sabbath.  If  one  wished  to  mark  his  contribution 
it  was  allowed  him  in  his  minister  tax,  but  all  un- 
marked it  was  voted  should  be  free  and  clear  to  Mr. 
Webb.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  gratuity  did  not 
make  good  the  depreciation,  for  presently  we  see 
votes  to  raise  from  the  town  additional  sums  for  Mr. 
Webb,  until  May,  1753,  when  his  salary  was  changed 
from  that  first  agreed  on  to  £53  6«.  8d.,  lawful 
money. 

We  must  suppose  this  is  but  a  fair  example  of  the 
derangement  and  difficulty  that  occurred  in  all  busi- 
ness transactions,  from  the  unsettling  of  nominal 
values. 

There  are  some  votes  recorded  which  give  interest- 
ing revelations  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  of  the 
customs  of  the  people,  and  of  their  feelings  on 
public  questions,  which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  tran- 
scription, as 

August  15,  1728,  it  was  voted  "  That  unless  Mendon 
be  made  a  shire  town  as  well  as  Worcester,  and  have 
the  courts  one-half  time,  they  had  rather  remain  in 
Sutlblk  Co.  as  now."  They  resented  the  ambition  of 
the  new  and  smaller  town  of  Worcester  to  have  the 
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]'recedence  over  their  older  and  larger  mother  town 
of  Mendon. 

August  2i),  1730,  it  was  voted  "The  town  will  not 
ji>in  with  County  Middlesex  in  praying  for  a  new 
iiiunty  and  that  they  will  join  in  a  petition  with 
towns  in  West  Suflblk  to  make  a  county  there.  But 
nil  this  action  is  in  vain,  for  Worcester  County  is  con- 
stituted in  1731,  and  Uxbridge,  then  including  North- 
bridge,  is  a  part  of  it. 

September  1,  1730,  it  is  voted  to  appropriate  four 
pounds  to  pay  for  killing  wild  cat*.  How  long  they 
felt  the  need  of  offering  this  premium  for  killing 
beasts  of  prey  we  do  not  know,  but  May  23,  1751,  it 
was  voted  not  to  pay  any  more  bounty  for  killing 
wolven. 

December  18,  173P,  it  was  voted  to  raise  a  commit- 
tee to  see  that  the  law  about  killing  deer  be  not  vio- 
lated. After  this  for  many  years  in  I'xbridge  before 
the  division,  and  in  Northbridge,  after  it  was  incor- 
porated, a  "  Deer  Reave  "  was  chosen  with  the  other 
town  oflBcers.     The  last  wag  in  1787. 

May  28,  1756,  it  was  voted  "  not  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative (to  the  General  Court)  this  year."  We  are 
surprised  at  such  a  vote.  But  the  mystery  is  cleared 
when  we  learn  that  the  town  pniJ  the  charges  of  the 
Representative,  and  when  there  was  no  business  of 
special  importance,  no  town  interest  to  present,  they 
saved  the  expense  and  voted  not  to  send  one.  There 
are  some  votes  that  indicate  that  in  some  cases  gen- 
tlemen went  to  Boston,  after  a  vote  not  to  send  a 
representative,  to  present  to  the  General  Court  some 
interest  of  the  town.  These  votes  are  for  compensa- 
tion to  certain  persons,  for  what  they  had  done  for  the 
town  in  Boston  the  previous  year.  This  vote  of  1756 
not  to  send  a  Representative  is  not  the  only  one;  many 
such  follow  down  into  the  separate  history  of  North- 
bridge  to  1835.  For  the  first  sixty  years  of  this  town's 
history  it  wsis  voted  not  to  send  thirty-seven,  and  to 
send  twenty-three  years.  This  not  sending  a  Repre- 
sentative was  considered  an  offence  against  the  colony 
and  Uxbridge  was  fined  ten  pounds  in  17()5  for  its 
first  neglect  to  send  one.  On  petition  of  the  town, 
on  the  ground  of  great  impoverishment,  by  disease, 
drought  and  frost,  the  fine  was  remitted.  Yet  we 
see  the  neglect  frequently  occurred  in  subsequent 
years. 

May  12,  1763,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  selectmen  for 
the  time  being  provide  a  wort-house,  and  a  master  for 
said  house,  and  convey  all  the  idle  persons  there,  in 
case  they  come  to  want,  and  belong  to  the  town.'' 
Before  this,  provision  had  been  made  for  the  poor  by 
boarding  them  with  private  families,  but  this  is  the 
first  provision  for  a  common  house  for  them  with 
work  and  a  master. 

September  1,  1766,  it  was  voted  "to  allow  the 
Representative  to  vote  to  make  good  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  damage,  lately  sustained  by  the  mob  in 
Boston,  if  he  thinks  proper  upon  the  best  information 
he  can  get."     This  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Lieu- 


tenant-Governor Hutchinson's  house  in  Boston,  when 
the  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act.  It 
was  the  first  rumble  of  the  storm  so  soon  to  burst 
upon  the  colony  and  the  land.  We  notice  how  the 
question  is  referred  to  the  town.  Seldom  did  the 
General  Court  act  on  any  important  matter,  especially 
one  that  involved  resistance  to  the  oppressive  acta  of 
the  mother  country,  without  consulting  the  towns. 
The  people  were  the  sovereigns ;  they  must  support 
the  action  of  the  court,  and  it  is  referred  to  them,  if 
possible,  for  decision. 

We  notice,  too,  how  they  trust  to  the  discretion  of 
their  Representative,  saying.  "  If  he  think  proper 
upon  the  best  information  he  can  get." 

Now  for  fortv  years  had  I'xbridge  grown  and  pros- 
pered, and  in  this  growth  and  prosperity  the  northern 
portion  (now  Nurthbridge)  had  shared.  Others  beside 
those  already  named  came  to  live  here. 

Nathan  Park  came  from  Newton  1728,  and  settled 
near  the  Quaker  Meeting  House,  and  was  one  of 
the  largest  landholders  in  town  and  very  prominent 
in  town  affairs.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Professor 
E.  A.  Park,  of  Andover  Seminary.  John  Spring 
settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Northbridge.  on  the 
west  side  of  "Great  River"  in  17.36,  and  was  also 
prominent  in  town  affairs. 

Nicholas  Baylies,  of  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  and  his 
brother  Thomas,  of  Taunton,  who  was  a  "  Forger," 
leased  the  "  Iron  Works"  at  the  Falls  of  Mumford's 
River,  for  twenty-one  years,  of  .John  Merritt,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  1739,  and  resided  near  their  works,  which,  for 
many  years,  went  by  the  name  of  "  Baylies'  Forge," 

Andrew  Dalrymple  settled  in  what  is  now  Whitins- 
ville  as  early  as  1743. 

Andrew  Dunn,  "  a  wheelmaker,"  lived  near  Rock- 
dale in  1743. 

Daniel  Read  settled  in   the  Inman  district  in  1740. 

Thomas  Kmerson,  who  came  into  the  neighbor- 
hood as  early  as  1751,  purchased  the  water  privilege 
and  land  at  Rockdale  in  1765. 

The  privilege  at  Riverdale  was  purchased  by  James 
Nutting,  of  Grafton,  in  1753,  and  improved  by  him 
by  the  erection  of  two  grist-mills  and  a  saw-mill. 

Josiah  Wood  settled  on  the  "  Farnam  "  place  in 
1757. 

Samuel  Goldthwait  came  from  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  colony  in  175'J,  ami  purchased  four  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  between  Whitinsville  and  the 
Hill,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Sutton,  and  settled 
upon  it. 

Nathaniel  Cooper,  from  Grafton,  settled  in  the  part 
of  the  town  which  has  since  borne  his  name,  in 
1763. 

David  Batcheller,  Jr.  (Major),  came  from  Upton, 
in  1767,  and  settled  on  Northbridge  Hill. 

Thus  were  the  several  parts  of  what  is  now  North- 
bridge  settled. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  but  few  of  the  families, 
afterwards  prominent  in  the  town,  were  of  the  Men- 
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don  stock.  The  Mendon  migration  spent  itself 
mainly  in  what  is  now  Uxbridge,  a  few  of  its  fami- 
lies, as  the  Aldriches  and  Winters,  coming  up  the 
valley  of  "  Great  River,"  into  what  is  now  North- 
bridge,  which  was  so  easily  accessible.  But  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  town,  as  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Mumford,  and  the  high  land  near  Sutton,  waited  for 
immigrants  from  more  distant  places. 

There  is  evidence  that  for  some  years  the 
north  part  of  Uxbridge  had  had  separate  interests 
from  the  south  part.  It  had  come  to  be  called  by  its 
own  name,  "The  North  End."  In  1736  a  constable 
was  appointed  for  the  "  North  End." 

In  1753  we  find  a  collector  of  the  minister's  tax  for 
each  end  of  the  town.  We  may  suppose  the  desire 
for  a  separation  had  long  existed  before  it  secured  its 
object.  The  expression  of  this  desire  was  occasioned 
by  the  difficulty  as  to  the  building  of  a  new  meeting- 
house. 

In  June,  1766,  an  article  appears  in  the  town  war- 
rant to  see  if  the  town  will  build  a  new  meeting- 
house, but  it  was  passed  over.  Before  it  comes  up  at 
the  meeting  in  October  a  new  difficulty  appears.  It  is 
manifest  that  if  it  cannot  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  so  as  to  accommodate  those  at  the  "  North 
End,"  they  of  the  North  End  do  not  wish  to  help 
in  building  it,  but  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  town.  To 
such  a  division  the  town  will  not  listen,  and  the  new 
meeting-house  must  be  set  near  the  place  of  the  old 
one.  Nor  would  the  town  excuse  the  North  End 
from  their  share  in  the  expense  of  building  the  new 
house,  nor  listen  to  their  petition  to  be  relieved  from 
bearing  their  part  in  the  support  of  the  minister. 
After  repeated  failures  to  secure  their  desire  from  the 
town,  they  of  the  "  North  End "  apply  to  the 
"  General  Court"  for  relief  Their  petition  was  pre- 
sented July  1,  1771,  praying,  on  the  ground  of  their 
distance  from  the  meeting-house,  "  that  they  with 
their  families  and  estates,  may  be  made  a  separate 
District,  and  that  they  may  be  entitled  to  their  pro- 
portionable part  of  the  ministry  money,  and  the 
Lands  granted  by  the  General  Court  to  said  Town 
for  their  extraordinary  expense  in  building  bridges." 
Uxbridge  answered  the  petition  by  a  committee,  but 
the  petition  was  granted,  and,  Uxbridge  consenting, 
the  North  End  was  incorporated  as  a  "  DUtrict,"  with 
the  name  of  Northbridge,  July  14, 1772,  and  fourteen 
years  later,  in  1786,  it  became  a  Town,  by  Stale  law. 
Though  called  a  "  District,"  it  had  all  the  rights  and 
performed  all  the  functions  of  a  Town,  except  that 
they  were  to  choose  a  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  with  Uxbridge.  The  Representative  might  be 
from  Northbridge  or  Uxbridge.  It  was  a  town  in 
reality,  if  not  in  name.  Thus  Northbridge  began  its 
separate  life  with  a  population  of  between  four  and 
five  hundred,  as  we  infer  from  the  fact  tliat  the  State 
census  four  years  later  gives  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
one. 

Jn    1780,  "John    Adams   and   otliers,"  willi   their 


lands,  were  received  from  Sutton,  they  seeking  the 
change  because  they  were  so  much  nearer  to  North- 
bridge  for  religious  privileges  and  town  duties.  In 
1801,  .lacob  Bassett  and  others,  with  their  lands,  were 
also  received  from  Sutton.  In  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion it  was  provided  that  David  Draper  and  seven 
others  whose  homes  and  lands  were  included  in  the 
given  bounds  of  the  "District  "  of  Northbridge,  with 
their  heirs,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Uxbridge 
as  long  as  they  so  choose.  If  they  desire  to  become 
citizens  of  Northbridge,  they  have  only  to  notify  the 
authorities  of  Uxbridge  in  proper  form  and  they  are 
transferred. 

Several  of  these  transfers  took  place,  creating  no 
little  confusion  as  to  town  lines.  These  families 
were  in  the  "  North  End  ''  of  Uxbridge,  and  desired 
their  rights  as  to  the  new  meeting-house  in  Uxbridge, 
but  they  did  not  desire  to  be  set  off  as  another  town 
or  district,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  on  these 
above-stated  conditions.  Uxbridge  let  go  her  hold 
on  the  "  North  End  "  very  reluctantly,  refusing  Nov., 
1772,  to  remit  any  of  the  £40  assessed  on  them  for 
the  support  of  the  minister  the  year  they  were  set  off, 
and  refusing  to  grant  to  the  "  District  of  Northbridge 
their  proportionable  part  of  the  ministerial  and  town 
money  and  lands  granted  to  the  town  of  Uxbridge." 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

NORTHBRIDGE— ( Con  t hi  lied. ) 

THE  NEW  TOWN. 

The  territory  thus  set  off  from  Uxbridge,  with  the 
few  additions  afterwards  received  from  Sutton  and 
Uxbridge,  is  an  irregular  quadrangle.  Its  extreme 
length  north  and  south  is  about  five  miles.  Its  ex- 
treme breadth,  at  the  southern  end,  is  about  five 
miles.  At  the  northern  end  it  is  less  than  three 
miles,  the  eastern  line  running  northeast  and  south- 
west. It  contains  10,551  acres,  a  liitle  more  than  six- 
teen square  miles.  The  Blackstone  River  runs  through 
it  about  one  mile  from  its  eastern  border.  The  Mum- 
ford  runs  through  the  southwestern  corner.  The 
valley  of  the  Blackstone  is  from  one-half  to  a  mile  in 
width,  of  desirable  intervale  land,  easy  of  cultivation 
and  having  those  natural  meadows  so  much  coveted 
by  the  early  settlers.  The  land  gives  quick  response 
to  cultivation,  but  is  not  strong.  The  valley  of  the 
Mumford  is  of  a  similar  character,  but  has  le«s  inter- 
vale for  cultivation.  A  branch  of  the  Mumford  runs 
about  one-half  mile  from  the  western  border  of  the 
town,  with  its  deep,  narrow  valley. 

Between  these  two  rivers  rises  Northbridge  Hill, 
really  a  broad  ridge,  with  its  highest  point  at  the 
centre,  falling  olf  somewhat  at  the  north,  but  still 
quite  high  land.     The  northern  portion  of  this  ridge 
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is  good,  strong  farming  land,  and  has  been  well  used 
for  agriculture  from  the  early  days  of  the  settlement. 
These  two  rivers  give  several  natural  water  privileges, 
which  have  been  used  from  an  early  day,  and  have 
been  much  improveil  by  the  building  of  reservoirs. 

The  granite  which  so  abounds,  often  appearing  on 
the  surface  as  bouklera  and  ledges,  has  furnished 
alniniliint  materials  for  buildinjr  purposes.  The  town 
had  a  dense  growth  of  wood,  and  tlie  parts  unfavora- 
ble for  tillage  are  still  thickly  wooded. 

Now  legally  independent,  the  people  began  to  care 
for  their  own  atlairs.  Their  first  fourteen  town- 
meetings  were  at  private  houses.  At  the  first,  at  the 
house  of  Josejih  White,  about  one  mile  80ulhea.st  of 
the  present  Xorthbridge  meeting-house,  Jonathan 
Bacon  (2d)  was  moderator,  and  all  the  usual  town 
officers  were  chosen.  Tliey  early  provided  them- 
selves with  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  voting,  in 
A|)ril,  1773,  £20  to  hire  preaching,  to  be  one-half 
the  time  at  David  Batcheller's,  one-half  at  Amos 
White's.  Soon  they  plan  for  a  suitable  place  for 
public  worsliip,  and  for  the  transaction  of  town  busi- 
ness. "  At  a  meeting  of  the  town,  held  on  the  1st  of 
February,  ITT.'i,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  meeting-houi-e 
on  the  height  of  the  hill."  In  regard  to  the  location 
of  the  meeting-house  there  was  much  feeling;  some 
wished  to  have  it  on  the  plain,  near  the  local  centre 
of  the  town,  others  wished  to  have  it  located  near 
the  crossing  of  the  roads,  northwest  of  the  residence 
of  .Joseph  White.  Another  party  maintained  that  it 
ought  to  be  "  on  the  height  of  the  Hill."  They 
claimed  there  wiis  a  probability  that  "  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Sutton  would  come  olf  to  Northbridge,  and 
then  the  Hill  would  be  near  the  local  centre  of  the 
town."  The  hill  party  carried  their  point,  but  at  the 
cost  of  losing  some  of  the  other  party  in  all  partici- 
pation in  church  life,  as  they  always  continued  to 
worship  in  I'.xhridge. 

"  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  22d  of  Nov.,  1773,  it 
was  voted  to  receive  the  proposition  of  John  Adams 
and  others,  relative  to  the  building  and  finishing  a 
meeting-house,"  and  it  was  "  voted  that  it  should  be 
45  feet  long,  3(!  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  posts,  and  that 
it  be  builded  as  soon  as  convenient."  One  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  were  appropriated  to  building. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  labor  and  the  timber  were  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent furnished  by  the  people  of  the  town.  A  price 
W!is  fixed  by  vote  for  the  various  |)ieces  of  timber, 
The  house  was  so  far  finished  by  Feb.,  1775,  that  the 
"  pew-spots  "  (in  which  the  purchasers  were  permitted 
to  build  their  own  pews)  were  then  sold,  and  probably 
meetings  were  held  in  it  from  that  time.  The  follow- 
ing arc  the  names  of  the  purchasers  :  .lames  Fletcher. 
Micah  Thayer,  David  Batcheller,  William  Dalrymple, 
Stephen  Goldthwait,  Ezekiel  Goldthwait,  John 
.\dams,  John  Adams,  Jr.,  Samuel  Baldwin,  Depen- 
dence Haywood,  Joseph  White,  Henry  Chase,  Levi 
Walker,   William    Davenport,    William    Bacon    and 


Jonathan  Bacon.  The  money  arising  from  the  sale 
was  by  vote  "to  be  applie<l  towerds  Defraying  the 
Charges  of  Building  the  meeting''  (hou«e). 

But  very  soon  the  increasing  oppression  of  England 
called  them  to  consider  matters  of  more  than  loi-al 
interest.  They  were  not  slow  to  do  their  part.  They 
were  indiued  with  the  same  spirit,  grounded  in  the 
same  principles,  and  trained  in  the  same  habits  of 
self-government  as  were  the  men  of  all  our  Miussa- 
chusetts  towns,  who,  with  a  won<lerful  unanimity, 
answered  to  the  call  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the 
people. 

"The  first  votes  of  the  town  as  to  Revolutionary 
affairs  were  passed  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  2r)th  of 
August,  1774.  At  this  meeting  Josiah  Wood,  Lemuel 
Powers  and  Samuel  Baldwin  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee "to  correspond  with  other  committees  concern- 
ing public  affairs  as  occasion  shall  call  for."  These 
committees  were  suggested  by  Samuel  Adams  in  1772, 
and  were  soon  appointed  all  over  the  State  and  in 
other  States.  At  this  meeting  It  was  also  voted  that 
"  David  Batcheller  be  chose  to  provide  for  a  town 
stock  of  ammunition,  viz.,  one  Barrel  of  Powder,  and 
lead  and  flints  answerable  to  it."  At  the  same  time 
it  was  voted  not  to  import  or  consume  any  English 
goods.  The  last  town-meeting  that  was  warned  in 
the  name  of  "His  Majesty"  was  on  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1775.  From  this  time  till  1781  most  of  the  buei- 
ne.ss  transacted  at  the  meetings  had  reference  to  the 
struggles  in  which  the  Colonies  were  engaged :  as,  June 
25,  177f>,  it  was  voted  "to  support  the  Continental 
Congress  with  their  Lives  and  fortunes  if  they  should 
Declare  the  United  .\merican  Colonies  Independent 
of  (ireat  Britain,''  and  well  they  kept  their  vow.  We 
find  records  of  votes  for  paying  the  men  who  had  en- 
listed in  the  service,  for  aiding  those  who  had  hired 
men  to  take  their  place  in  the  army,  and  for  furnish- 
ing provisions  and  clothing  for  the  soldiers  from  this 
town.  It  is  evident  there  was  a  di.sposition  to  equalize, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  burdens  that  were  to  be  borne. 
Those  who  remained  at  homo  performed  labor  on  the 
farms,  and  in  other  ways  assisted  the  families  of  those 
who  were  absent.  At  one  meeting  it  was  voted  "to 
allow  Jo.seph  White  eleven  shillings  for  laboring  for 
Samuel  Clemens  when  he  was  in  the  six  months'  ser- 
vice;"  at  another  it  was  voted  "  to  raise  40  pounds  to 
pay  for  shirts,  shoes  and  stockings  furnished  by  the 
selectmen  for  soldiers  in  the  Continental  Service." 
At  a  meeting  in  May,  1777,  it  was  voted  "to  allow 
Stephen  Rice  1  pound,  15  shillings,  4  pence,  Nathan 
Park  15  shillings,  Jonathan  Bacon  9  shillings,  and 
William  Park  12  shillings,  for  carrying  provisions  to 
Roxbury  in  the  time  of  the  Lexington  .\larm."  These 
provisions  were  for  the  men  from  Northbridge,  who 
were  in  the  service  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  in  1775. 

As  to  the  actual  service  they  personally  rendered, 
it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  learn  the  full  facta. 

There  were  three  classes  of  soldiers  called  into  the 
service  during  the  war. 
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1.  The  Militia.— These  were  the  men  who  had  been 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Province,  and  trained  in 
the  towns  from  the  beginning.  They  were  liable  to 
llie  call  of  the  General  Court,  through  their  officers. 
They  were  already  organized  into  regiments,  the  com- 
pany of  Northbridge  being  in  the  Eight  Worcester 
County  Regiment,  with  those  from  Mendon,  Upton, 
Uxbridge  and  Douglas.  These  doubtless  had  long  felt 
they  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  serious  work, 
and  they  wure  prepared  for  it.  It  was  the  militia 
who  sprang,  as  it  were,  from  the  ground,  without  any 
summons,  save  from  their  company  officers,  and  their 
own  loyal  hearts,  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  and 
dogged  the  steps  of  the  British  troops  in  their  retreat 
to  Boston,  inflicting  upon  them  a  much  greater  loss 
than  they  themselves  sustained.  They  soon,  at  the 
call  of  the  General  Court,  girdled  Boston,  and  held 
General  Gage,  and  his  thousands  of  regular  troops,  as 
in  a  vise.  It  was  they  who  fought  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  did  all  the  work  of  the  first  year. 
They  were  liable  to  be  called  out  of  the  State,  after  the 
Union  of  the  Colonies  was  formed,  for  United  States' 
service,  as  was  the  company  from  Northbridge  for 
eight  months  at  Peekskill  in  1778-79,  and  often  in 
Rhode  Island. 

2.  Besides  these  were  the  "Minute-men"  volunteers, 
men  not  enlisted,  but  who  organized  themselves,  and 
stood  ready  to  go  at  a  "Minute's"  notice  to  do  brief 
service  in  an  emergency.  They  were  called  out  at 
the  alarm  that  arose  from  the  Lexington  fight,  and 
frequently  afterwards.  On  May  9th,  fearing  a  sally  of 
the  British  from  Boston,  one-half  of  the  militia  and 
minute-men  of  the  ten  towns  nearest  Roxbury  were 
called  there  to  strengthen  the  army. 

We  do  not  find  traces  of  the  "  Minute-men  "  after 
the  first  year  of  the  war. 

3.  But  it  soon  became  manifest  that  an  army  more 
])ermanent  than  either  of  these  could  make  must  be 
obtained.  And  the  Continental  Army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  Congress,  through  their 
officers,  with  General  Washington  at  their  head,  was 
organized.  Here  were  a  third  class  of  soldiers  whose 
term  of  service  was  from  three  months  to  three  years, 
or  the  war.  A  quota  was  assigned  to  each  town,  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  males  above  sixteen,  and  this  quota 
must  be  kept  full.  The  quota  of  Northbridge  was 
eleven.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  keeping  up  the 
militia,  which  was  often  called  into  service  for  terms 
of  a  few  days  to  eight  months. 

When  the  war  began  there  was  an  organized  militia 
company,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Josiah  Wood, 
of  Northbridge.  It  belonged  to  Colonel  Joseph 
Read's  regiment,  the  Twentieth.  It  was  composed  of 
men  from  Northbridge  and  Upton. 

This  company  was  often  called  into  service.  It 
marched  April  19,  1775,  at  the  "  Lexington  Alarm" 
to  Roxbury  with  thirty-one  men  from  Northbridge. 
After  a  few  days  fifteen  of  these  men,  with  seven  more 
from  the  town,  enlisted  for  eight  months'  service, 


under  Captain  David  Batcheller,  who  went  out  as 
lieutenant.  Thirty-four  men  from  Upton  enlisted  in 
the  same  company  for  the  same  service.  This  was 
known  as  "  Captain  Batcheller's  Company "  for 
several  years.  It  served  one  and  one-half  months 
at  Providence  as  part  of  the  "Third  Regiment  of  the 
Militia,  which  marched  to  this  place  on  the  alarm 
of  the  8th  day  of  December,  1776  ;"  then  for  nine, 
though  called  out  only  for  eight  months,  on  the 
North  River,  at  Peekskill,  in  1778  and  '79;  then  for 
sixteen  days  in  Rhode  Island  in  1780. 

In  the  State  archives  are  found  the  terms  of  service 
of  the  men  in  the  militia,  and  also  those  who  were  in 
the  Continental  service,  with  many  of  the  pay-roll*. 
There  is  evidence  that  men  from  the  town  served  in 
other  companies  beside  that  of  Captain  Batcheller, 
in  the  various  calls  made  upon  them.  These  calls 
were  very  many.  We  are  told  "  there  was  scarcely  a 
week  in  the  fall  of  1776  when  the  militia  were  not 
called  to  march  to  headquarters  now  removed  to  New 
York,  or  to  Lake  Champlain,  or  to  Rhode  Island." 
A  large  British  force  also  remained  in  Newport 
through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1778,  and  their 
fleet  commanded  the  waters  in  the  neighborhood.  As  a 
consequence,  "  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  especi- 
ally near  to  Rhode  Island,  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
continual  alarm.  There  were  but  few  Continental 
troops  on  the  station,  and  the  General  Court  were 
obliged  to  keep  the  militia  in  service  in  great  num- 
bers, the  whole  of  this  as  the  preceding  year."  There 
were  many  alarms  of  raids  by  the  British,  as  at  Tiver- 
ton, in  May,  1779,  when  the  men  of  Northbridge  were 
called  out  and  helped  drive  them  back.  And  there 
is  evidence  in  the  town  records  of  many  more  calls  of 
the  militia.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
pay  for  the  different  "  turns "  of  service,  and  Sep- 
tember 6,  1777,  William  Park,  Captain  Josiah  Wood 
and  Thomas  Read  were  chosen  a  committee  "  to  say 
what  past  turns  in  the  army  shall  be  put  att,  accord- 
ing to  the  year  and  time  of  the  year,  and  length  of 
time,  and  the  place  where  service  was  done,  and  the 
committee  make  report  to  the  town  for  their  accept- 
ance, and  for  the  town  to  act  thereon  as  they  think 
proper."  The  committee  reported  in  October  of  the 
next  year,  1778.  In  this  report  twenty-one  "  turns  '' 
of  service  are  specified  and  the  pay  fixed  for  each  of 
them,  one  at  Dorchester,  varying  from  two  months  to 
one  year;  five  in  New  York,  from  three  to  eight 
months ;  seven  at  Providence,  from  fifteen  days  to 
two  months,  and  eight  others  not  specified.  These, 
of  course,  were  not  all  consecutive  terms  of  service, 
nor  by  the  same  bodies  of  men,  for  there  was  not  time 
for  so  many  difl'erent  consecutive  terms  before  this  re- 
port was  made.  We  must  suppose  the  militiamen 
were  called  out  after  this,  though  not  so  frequently  as 
before,  as  the  theatre  of  the  war  was  transferred  in 
such  a  measure  to  the  South. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  learn  how  many  went  into 
the  Continental  Army,  as  there  was  no  organization 
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of  Continentals  belonginf;  here.  The  men  from 
Northbridj^e  were  absorbed  in  the  various  regiments 
from  the  Colony.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
men  credited  to  the  town  in  the  State  archives, 
tU'ven  are  recorded  as  having  enlisted  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  and  the  town  was  expected  to  keep  this 
number  good  as  its  quota,  so  that  we  must  believe 
there  were  many  more.  During  the  latter  years  of 
the  war  committees  were  appointed  each  year  to  pro- 
cure men  for  the  Continental  Army.  And  men 
were  hired  by  individuals  for  the  army.  Bounties 
were  paid  to  some.  Some  were  drafted.  Doubtless 
some  of  those  hired  and  credited  to  the  town  were 
not  citizens  here,  as  is  manifest  from  the  warrant  for 
the  town-meeting  for  .\pril  1,  1782,  which  speaks  of 
men  in  Northbridge  and  hired  men  going  into  the 
army.'' 

I5ut  with  all  they  did,  they  did  not  always  meet  the 
full  demand  of  the  General  Court  for  men.  They 
were  taxed  for  a  deficiency  of  two  men  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  in  1781,  and  they  voted  July  28,  1783, 
that  .Jonathan  Adams  carry  a  petition  to  have  the  tax 
"  taken  ofl."  At  the  same  meeting  they  were  called 
upon  to  act  on  "one  deficiency  in  the  three  months' 
service  in  1781,  a  Quaker  man."  At  the  same  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  to  collect  a  Quaker's  tax  of  about 
fifteen  pounds  and  pay  it  to  the  treasurer.  Thus 
would  they  have  the  Quakers  pay  for  the  deficiency 
which  came  from  their  not  serving  personally.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  Quakers  that  this  tax  was  never  paid 
by  them,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  town  records  to 
show  that  the  town  succeeded  in  carrying  its  vote 
into  eflect.  We  can  hardly  understand,  even  with 
our  recent  experience  of  war,  how  great  the  strain 
was  upon  our  fathers  towards  the  last  of  the  war, 
with  all  the  loss  of  life  in  the  service,  and  the  de- 
rangements of  business  so  long  continued.  And  no 
colony  bore  more  than  Massachusetts.  With  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  population,  she  furni>hed 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  years  of  service  in  the 
Continental  Army,  besides  what  she  did  by  her 
militia  and  minute-men,  and  of  the  pecuniary  bur- 
den she  bore  about  the  same  proportion.  What 
wonder  then  that  N'orthbridge,  the  lowest  on  the  list 
of  towns  in  valuation,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
lowest  in  population,  having  but  four  hundred  and 
eighty  in  1770,  had  difficulty  in  coming  up  to  the 
full  quota  demanded  of  her,  especially  as  part  of  her 
population,  the  (.Quakers,  contributed  no  men  for  the 
service;  she  did  nobly,  and  of  her  record  may  every 
citizen  feel  proud,  especially  those  who  trace  their 
families  back  to  those  times. 

Of  course,  with  these  many  calls  for  service,  we 

I  should  expect  to  find  the  same  man  many  times  in 
the  field.  James  Sturdevant  is  found  nine  times; 
William  Foster,  eight  times.     Nor  was  the  service 

I  confined  to  any  one  class  of  the  citizens.  Of  those 
chosen  for  the  first  town  oflicers,  we  find  many  in 
active  service.     Samuel    Baldwin,    the  town   clerk, 


served  four  times;  Jonathan  Bacon,  the  moderator 
of  the  first  eleven  town-meetings,  the  first  Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court,  and  after  chosen 
to  that  office,  served  six  times,  beginning  as  pri- 
vate; David  Batcheller,  one  of  the  first  selectmen, 
saw  five  terms  of  service,  beginning  as  lieutenant, 
and  soon  made  captain  and  remaining  such  <luring 
the  war;  Josiali  Wood,  the  treasurer,  served  three 
times,  as  private  or  captain  ;  James  Fletcher  served 
six  times,  beginning  as  a  ]»rivate.  Indeed,  there 
could  not  have  been  many  men  in  the  town,  save 
the  Quakers,  who  did  not  see  some  active  service. 

But  personal  service  in  the  army  was  not  all  that 
was  laid  upon  them.  They,  in  common  with  other 
parts  of  the  country,  suffered  from  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency. In  1780  the  town  voted  to  raise  eighteen  thou- 
sand pounds  to  defray  town  charges,  twenty-two 
hundred  pounds  for  the  support  of  the  Gosjjel,  two 
thousand  pounds  for  the  schools  and  to  "  allow  100 
dollare  a  day  to  each  man  that  went  to  the  late  alarm 
at  Tiverton."  The  town  afterwards  voted  not  to 
assess  the  tax  of  twenty-two  hundred  pounds  to  pay 
the  minister,  and  that  he  be  paid  forty-five  pounds 
silver  money,  which  wiis  probably  a  full  equivalent 
for  the  twenty- two  hundred  pounds  Continental 
money.  The  same  year  a  vote  was  passed  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  money,  to  allow  the  people 
to  pay  their  taxes  '"  in  good  merchantable  grain,  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Treasurer."  This  very  difficulty 
from  a  depreciated  currency,  which  went  down  to 
one-fortieth  of  its  nominal  value,  made  their  honor 
more  manifest;  for  having  promised  their  soldiers 
a  real  compensation,  their  families  were  provided 
with  food,  clothing  and  fuel  by  the  selectmen  of 
the  towns  and  clothing  was  furnished  to  the  sol- 
diers. There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  in  our 
town.  Being  driven  to  reckoning  in  silver  money 
as  the  only  possible  fixed  standard,  in  1780  they 
vote  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  silver 
money  to  purchase  beef  for  the  army.  They  make 
allowance  for  the  depreciation  in  settling  with 
Thomas  Straight  for  what  he  had  done  in  the 
war.  They  voteil  seventy-five  pounds  silver  money 
to  pay  men  who  went  to  serve  in  Rhode  Island 
for  five  months  and  in  New  York  lor  three  months. 
They  make  their  contributions  to  the  colony  in 
articles  to  be  used,  as  beef  at  a  price  fixed  in 
silver.  There  is  a  sturdy  honesty  in  this,  which 
is  very  good.  They  did  live  in  rude  houses  and 
worship  God  in  unfinished  meeting-houses,  but  they 
paid  their  honest  dues. 

During  all  this  cost  and  suffering  of  the  war  they 
did  not  forget  to  maintain  religious  ordinances.  The 
church  was  organized  in  1782,  .Iiine  0th,  with  eight 
members.  June  17th  they  called  Jlr.  John  Crane  to 
be  their  pastor.  The  town,  July  2d,  voted  to  concur 
with  the  church  in  the  call.  "  It  was  voted,"  for 
encouragement,  "  to  give  him  200  pounds  personage, 
by  giving  him  the  improvement  of  a  farm  to  that 
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value,  or  the  interest  of  the  same  in  money,  giving 
him  his  choice."  "  It  was  also  voted  to  give  him  45 
pounds  annually."  In  his  reply  he  says,  "  I  acfcept 
your  proposals,  though  some  things  respecting  some 
part  of  the  encouragement  have  labored  in  my  mind, 
and  the  difficulties  are  not  yet  removed."  Previous 
to  his  ordination  a  vote  was  passed  "  to  give  him  75 
pounds  as  a  settlement  and  the  use  of  125  pounds 
as  a  Personage,  instead  of  the  200  pounds  offered  by 
the  previous  vote."  He  was  ordained  June  25,  1783, 
a,nd  ministered  to  this  people  for  ;iearly  fifty  years, 
quite  within  the  memory  of  some  now  living.  He 
resigned  his  pastorate  January  6,  1832.  '  He  preached 
his  la.st  sermon  the  first  Sabbath  in  May,  1835.  He 
died  August  31,  1836.  He  was  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence, not  only  in  the  town,  but  in  all  the  region. 
For  thirty  years  he  instructed  young  men  in  prepara- 
tion for  college  or  teaching,  more  than  one  hundred 
in  all ;  among  them  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  New  York ; 
Dr.  Calvin  Park,  Professor  in  Brown  University; 
Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  of  the  Choctaw  Mission  ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  and  Prof.  Alexander 
M.  Fisher,  of  Yale  College. 

The  people  of  Northbridge  were  called  upon  to  act 
on  another  important  matter  during  the  war — the 
formation  of  the  State  Constitution.  They  rejected  at 
once  the  Constitution  prepared  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  in  1778.  To  the 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  towns,  called  at 
Cambridge,  September  1,  1779,  they  sent  Jonathan 
Bacon  as  their  representative.  When  the  work  of  the 
convention  was  presented  in  1780,  they  did  not  mean 
to  act  hiistily  in  its  adoption.  At  the  first  meeting, 
when  this  was  brought  before  them  for  action,  the}' 
adjourned  the  matter,  appointing  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  William  Park,  Samuel  Aldrich,  Benjamin 
Benson,  Ezekiel  Goldthwait  and  Lieutenant  James 
Fletcher,  "  to  assist  the  town  in  examing  the  proposed 
constitution,  and  in  making  remarks  thereon."  At 
the  adjourned  meeting  they  listened  to  the  remarks  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  then  they  voted  on  it  part  by 
part,  amending  it  where  they  felt  it  needed  to  be 
amended.  The  third  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
they  changed  to  read,  "  so  that  those  of  one  religious 
persuasion  shall  not  impose  any  tax  on  those  of 
another."  They  had  Quakers,  Baptists  and  Univer- 
salists  among  them,  and  tliey  would  deal  fairly  with 
them,  so  well  had  they  learned  the  lesson  of  religious 
liberty.  And  yet  not  quite  to  the  standard  of  our 
day,  for  they  amended  the  thirteenth  article,  "so  that 
no  one  shoulrl  be  eligible  to  be  an  officer  in  either  of 
the  foregoing  departments  unless  he  shall  be  of  the 
Christian  Protestant  religion." 
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The  town  came  out  of  the  war,  as  did  all  the  other 
towns  of  the  State,  poor  and  stripped,  but  redeemed 
and  free,  ready  for  the  use  of  their  energies,  and  of 
the  resources  God  had  placed  within  their  reach,  in 
building  the  State,  the  foundations  of  which  they  had 
laid  at  such  cost  of  treasure  and  suffering.  They 
experienced  the  difficulties  from  the  depreciated 
currency,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  records  th.at  they 
shared  in  the  discontent  that  led  to  "Shays'  Rebel- 
lion." But  when  called  upon  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  government,  they  made  loyal  answer,  for  re- 
bellion was  not  the  way  of  redress.  The_v  knew  that 
prosperity  could  come,  not  by  discontent,  but  by 
industry  and  thrift,  and  they  gave  themselves  to  these, 
and  soon  they  began  to  repair  their  fortunes.  We 
learn  the  following  facts  of  the  town  from  Rev.  Peter 
Whitney's  "  History  of  Worcester  County,"  published 
1793 : — "  It  is  not  large,  h.aving  at  the  time  of  the  late 
enumeration  (1790)  eighty-three  houses  and  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  inhabitants  (a  gain  of  eighty-nine 
since  1776).  Besides  the  Congregationalist  Church 
there  is  a  Society  of  Baptists,  consisting  of  about  ten 
families,  at  present  destitute  of  any  settled  teacher. 
There  are  also  within  the  town  twelve  families  of 
Quakers,  and  two  or  three  of  Universalists.  There 
are  two  corn-mills,  one  saw-mill  and  one  forge,  where 
much  work  is  performed.  The  growth  of  wood  on  the 
highlands  is  very  valuable,  consisting  of  walnut,  oak 
and  chestnut.  That  on  the  lowlands  is  less  valuable. 
The  people  here  subsist  chiefly  by  farming,  and  they 
have  the  character  of  an  industrious  and  flourishing 
people;  and  it  is  said  there  is  hardly  an  idle  person 
or  tavern-haunter  in  the  place."  This  is  surely  a 
good  record.  But  they  did  not  lose  their  interest  in 
the  national  welfare,  in  absorption  in  their  private 
and  local  concerns.  May  2,  1786,  they  are  called  to 
meet  the  next  day,  "  To  shoe  there  minds  in  regard  to 
the  trity  now  depending  between  Great  Briton  and 
the  United  States."  They  met  and  •'  voted  to  sign  a 
memorial  and  send  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  Congress  assembled,  praying  them  to  accept  and 
ratify  the  trity,  and  about  seventy  of  the  inhabitants 
signed  it." 

The  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
taken  the  action  they  desired  three  days  before,  in 
giving  efficacy  to  Jay's  treaty,  does  not  make  their 
action  less  significant.  The  town  records  have  only 
the  following  entries  concerning  the  War  of  1812-14 
with  England.  In  the  warrant  for  the  meeting  of 
July  30,  1814,  the  second  article  is  "To  see  if  the 
town  will  give  anything,  how  much,  to  the  men  who 
are  detaich'd  from  this  town  to  do  duty  in  the  defence 
of  their  country."     At  the  meeting,  it  was  "  voted  to 
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make  up  the  wages  of  Lyman  Thompson  and  Clark 
Adams,  detach'd  men  from  the  town  of  Northbridge, 
sixteen — 16 — dollars  per  month,  including  what  they 
git  from  the  State."  From  this  we  infer  that  the 
town  had  but  small  share  in  this  war.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  war  to  put  down  the  Rebellion  of  tlie 
Southern  States  against  the  Union,  we  find  it  (the 
town)  thorouj;hly  aroused  and  doing  its  full  share. 
Northbridge  furnished  three  hundred  and  eleven  men 
for  the  army  and  navy,  which  was  seventeen  more 
than  all  demands.  The  names  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  serving  in  forty-three  different  organiza- 
tions, have  been  preserved.  Of  these,  ninety-three 
were  in  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Infantry;  twenty-one  in  the  Twenty-fifth  ;  eiglit  were 
commissioned  officers ;  the  rest  were  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  lost  their 
lives  during  the  war : 

Roll  of  Honor, 

JamM  Allrn,  15th  Regiment ;   killed  at  Ball't  DIulT  October  21,  ISGI. 

Andrew  Addison,  15lb  Regiment ;    killed  at  Autietani  September  17, 
ISr,.'. 

Uenrj  W.  Alnsirortb.  16th  Regiment ;   killed  at  Antietam  September 
17, 1802. 

Arthur  J.  AndrUA,  15th  Regiment;  killed  at  Antietam  September  17, 
16G3. 

Dexter  Brown,  15th  Regiment  ;  died  in  hospital  at  Baltimore  Decem- 
ber IG,  18G2. 

Edwin  R.  Brown,  I5th  Regiment ;  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor ;  died  in 
hospital,  Xew  York  City.  June  22,  186*. 

Alfred  \.  Batrhclor,  loth  Regiment ;  wounded  at  Gettysburg  ;    died 
in  hospital,  B;iItiinore,  July  10,  I8li3. 

Elbriilge   Bodwell,  not  a  citizen,  but  one  of  the  town's  quota,  12th 
Battery  ;  died,  Boston,  J.-inuary  20,  1865. 

William  H.  Cole,  ICth  Regiment ;  died  at  Andersonvllle  September  7, 
18G4. 

Edward  H.  Chapin,  15(h  Regiment;  wounded  at  Gettysburg ;  died  in 
hospital  lit  Dnllimoru  AuguRt  1,  lSli.3. 

James  F.  Dunn,  15th  Regiment ;  died  in  hospital  February  7,  18C1. 

George  F.  Fletcher,  15th  Regiment  ;   killed  at  Gettysburg  July  3, 
18G.1. 

James  B.  Fletcher,  15th  Regiment ;  killed  at  Antietam  September  17, 
1802. 

Jeremiah  Callahan,  67tli  Regiment;    died   at  .Andersonvillo  August 
29,  1804. 

Elbridgd  G.  Fogg,  2cth  Regiment ;    died  at  Newbern  December  11, 
18G4. 

Lewis  lluir,  Sth  Regiment ;  wounded  at  Ball's  BlufT;  died  at  Pooles- 
Tille,  Md.,  November  5,  1801. 

Tiiuothy   Kennedy,   15th  Regiment ;    died  of  coiunmption  on   way 
home  November  4,  18G2. 

Eugene  Kuitli,  15th  Regiment ;   body  found  in  Potomac  River  after 
bailie  of  Ball's  UlufT. 

IsiHc  £.  Slarshall,  15lh  Regiment ;  killed  at  Antietam  September  17, 
18CJ. 

George  W.  Kincey,  4th  Cavalry  ;  died  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1864. 

Thomas  Magoveny,  15th  Regiment :   died  at  Hyattstown,   Ud.,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1862. 

David  J.  Messenger,  15th  Regiment ;   wounded  at  Ball's  Bluff;  died  a 
prisoner  in  hospital,  Leesburg,  Va  ,  December  13, 1861. 

Charles  A.  Mason,  loth  Buttery ;   killed   at  Ream's  Station  August 
24,  1804. 

Charles  A.  Sforgnn,  3d  Rhode  Island  Regiment ;  killed  at  Fort  Pulaski. 

Robert  .McNally,  2Sth  Regimeut ;  died,  from  wouuds  received  at  .\n- 
tietam,  September  2-2,  1862. 

Kathauiel  I'uluaui,  loth  Regiment ;    died  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  October 
10,  1,'!02. 

George  H.  Pierce,  10th  Moss.  Battery  ;  died  of  disease  at  Brandy  Sla- 
Uoo,  Va.,  March  3, 1864. 
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Lymiui  J.  Prentlc«,  25th  Regiment ;  wouadad  at  Port  Walllull ; 
died  In  Chraapoake  Uuqtilal  May  17,  )8M. 

George  L  Sherman,  '28th  Regiment;  died,  from  wounds  received. 
May  12,  \SfA. 

George  N.  Smith,  15th  Regiment ;  died,  from  woiin<ls  received  at  An- 
tietam, September  17,  1802. 

George  F.  Seuver,  15th  Regiment ;  kiib-d  at  Ball's  Bluff  Ocluher  21, 
1861. 

Franklin  Waterman,  15th  Regiment ;  die<l  of  disease  near  Chicka- 
hominy  Kiver  June  15,  1862. 

C'hrislii|ilier  G.  Young,  16lh  Regiment ;  killed  at  Anilelam  Septem- 
ber 17,  18r~l. 

James  Kay,  loth  Battery;  killed  at  Ream's  Station  August  21, 1864. 

Eleven  of  these  were  killed,  ten  died  of  wounds,  ten 
of  disease,  one  was  drowned  and  two  died  in  Ande'son- 
ville  prison, — thirty-four  lives  for  the  country's  life. 
Fifty-six  were  dismissed  for  disability.  The  first  meet- 
ing to  consider  matters  relating  to  the  war  was  held 
May  8, 186'2,at  which  it  was  voted  to  appropriate  "such 
five  sums  of  money  as  may  be  required,  not  exceeding 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  aid  in  uniforming,  and  to  ob- 
tain such  articles  as  may  be  needful  for  the  comfort  of 
such  residents  of  the  town  as  shall  have  enrolled 
themselves  into  a  company  of  volunteer  militia  to  be 
formed  in  this  town  and  vicinity,  and  also  to  aid  the 
families  of  such  volunteers  while  in  actual  service; 
aUo  to  pay  each  volunteer  one  dollar  a  day,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days,  for  time  spent  in  drilling." 

July  26,  1862,  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to 
pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  volunteer 
for  three  years'  service,  who  shall  enlist  and  be 
credited  to  the  quota  of  the  town. 

Voted,  that  an  additional  sum  of  fifty  dollars  be 
paid  to  volunteers,  who  shall  enlist  in  regiments  now 
in  the  field,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  August.  A 
committee  of  one  from  each  school-district  was 
appointed  "  to  solicit  the  enlistment  of  volunteers.'' 

August  27th,  "  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one 
hundred  dollars  to  each  volunteer  enlisting  for  nine 
months;  the  bounty  to  be  paid  when  the  man  was 
mustered  in  and  credited  to  the  town." 

October  11th,  the  bounty  to  nine  months'  men 
was  increased  fifty  dollars,  and  the  bounty  for  three 
years'  volunteers  was  raised  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

November  3,  1863,  voted  "that  the  families  of 
conscripts,  disabled  soldiers,  and  those  who  have 
died  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  regards  iState  aid  as  the  families 
of  volunteers.'' 

April  9,  1864,  "  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hun- 
dreil  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  each  volunteer  enlist- 
ing to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town  for  three  years' 
service,  under  the  recent  call  of  the  President." 

August  5,  186-5,  "  Voted  to  refund  the  money  to 
all  individuals  who  have  paid  money  to  aid  in 
recruiting."  These  votes  show  the  readiness  of  the 
town  to  do  her  full  part  in  the  defense  of  the 
country. 

There  was  also  much  done  by  individuals  to  help 
enlistments.  More  than  twenty-six  thousand  dollars 
was  contributed  for  this  purpose,  beyond  what  was 
refunded  by  the  State.     More  than  eight  thousand 
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dollars  was  contributed  for  the  comfort  of  soldiers  in 
the  field  and  hospitals,  especially  through  the  Sanitary 
and  Christian  Commissions. 

Careful  estimates  of  what  the  town  paid  for  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  taxes  growing  out  of  it,  and  in 
contributions,  make  the  sum  $710,773.63,  while  the 
valuation  was  but  $945,374  in  1860  and  $898,385  in 
1865.     Her  part  was  well  done  and  willingly. 

In  the  beginning  the   lown-meetings  were  held  in 
private  houses.     But  as  soon  as  the  "  Town's  Meet- 
ing-House" was  so  far   completed  as  to  warrant  oc- 
cupancy,  it  was   used   for  town    (then  "District") 
purposes.     It  was,  as  long  as  owned   by  the  town, 
the  town's  house.    The  first  town  (or  district)  meet- 
ing held  in  it  was  February  24,  1775,  and  here  for 
nearly   sixty   years  they    held    their    meetings   and 
acted  on  all  the   secular  interests  of  the  community. 
They  often  adjourned  to  a  private  house,  especially  in 
cold  weather,  as  we  understand,  because  they  had  no 
means  of  warming  the  meeting-house.     About  1830 
a  desire  for  another  place  of  meeting  appeared.     In 
the  warrant   for   the  March  meeting   of  1832  there 
had  been  an  article  "  to  see  if  the  Town  will  build  a 
house  to   transact   their    business    in.''     But  it  was 
passed  over.     In  1833  the  town-meeting  was  warned 
to   meet  at  Jacob   Kinneston's  Hall,  in  the  public- 
house  at  Holbrook's  Upper  Village  (now  Rockdale). 
March,  1834,  it  was  voted  "  to   build  a  Town-House 
for  the  transaction  of  Town  business."     But  at  the 
same  meeting  a  committee  made  a  report,  which  was 
accepted,  "  that   it   is   not   proper  to   remove   town- 
meetings  from   the  Meeting- House  until  a  more  cuu- 
venient   place   is    procured."     Notwithstanding  this 
vote,  they  often  voted  to  meet  elsewhere,  as  at  Rock- 
dale, and  frequently  in  the  chapel  of  Whitinsville. 
The  desire  for  a  more  convenient  place  belonging  to 
the  town  continued,  and  in  1871    a  committee  was 
appointed  "  to  consider  what   Building  or  Buildings 
are   required    for   a  Town-Hall,    High    School   and 
other  town  purposes,  to  report  at  a  future  meeting." 
In  the  March  meeting  of  1872  the  report  was  made. 
Before  any  action  was  taken  upon   it,  Mr.  John  C. 
Whitin  made  an  otl'er  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
brothers  to  provide  suitable   rooms   for   town-meet- 
ings and   town   business  in  a  building  to  be  erected 
by  them.    This   otl'er  was  accepted,  and  they  erected 
Memorial  Hall,  in  Whitinsville,  on  the  site  of  the 
homestead  of  their  parents,  a  handsome  building  of 
brick,  with  granite  trimmings,  one  hundred  and  ten 
by  sixty  feet.     In  the  basement   is  a   hall  for  town- 
meetings.     On   the   first  floor  are   a  small  hall  for 
meetings,  two  rooms  for  town  purposes,  with  a  fire- 
proof  vault  for   town   books,   a  reading    room  and 
rooms  for  the  Social  Library.     In  the  second  story  is 
a  large  hall  for  public  meetings. 

The  first  town-meeting  in  the  new  building  was 
held  in  the  Lower  Hall,  November  7,  1876,  and  since 
that  time  all  the  tosvn-nieelings  have  been  held  here. 


CHAPTER    LXV. 
NORTHBRIDGE— ( a?«^M;«^rf. ) 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

The  Cosgeegational  Church. — As  we  have 
seen  in  the  beginning,  the  town  as  such  provided  for 
Gospel  ordinances,  and  for  a  place  of  public  worship, 
employing  the  preacher  and  building  the  meeting- 
house. For  these  purposes  of  religion,  all  the  citizens 
were  taxed,  save  those  who  belonged  to  other  de- 
nominations than  the  standing  order,  which  was  Con- 
gregationalist.  These  by  law  were  exempt  from  this 
taxation  if  they  confessedly  belonged  to  some  other 
religious  body  and  made  their  contributions  to  its 
support.  In  this  town  were  Quakers,  Baptists  and  a 
few  Universalists  to  be  thus  relieved.  The  town  em- 
ployed Rev.  Aaron  Bliss  for  some  two  years  before 
the  church  was  formed.  Rev.  Mr.  Crane  gathered 
the  church  which  was  organized  June  6,  1782.  There 
were  now  two  bodies  having  to  do  with  religious 
matters, — the  town  and  the  church.  The  church 
took  the  initiative  as  to  the  calling  and  settling  a 
pastor.  The  town  was  asked  to  concur,  and  it  was 
responsible  for  his  support.  Soon  a  third  body  ap- 
pears, "The  Congregational  Society,"  which  is  first 
mentioned  in  1784.  Yet  it  is  so  far  identified  with 
the  town  that  in  the  warrant  for  town-meeting  in 
1784  the  fifth  article  is  "To  see  if  the  Congregational 
Soeicly  \vi\\  choose  a  committee  to  settle  with  John 
Adams  and  Major  Batcheller  for  Boarding  Mr.  Crane 
and  the  Council,  when  Mr.  Crane  was  ordained,"  and 
in  1787,  "To  see  if  the  Town  will  choose  a  collector 
to  collect  ministerial  money,  and  also  a  Treasurer  to 
receive  the  same,  and  for  said  Treasurer  to  be  ac- 
countable to  the  Congregationat  Societ;/  as  the  Town 
Treasurers  are  or  may  be  to  the  town,  and  the  town 
chose  such  a  collector." 

The  town  slowly  finished  the  meeting-house,  selling 
"pew  spots,"  or  rights  to  build  pews,  first  on  the-sides 
and  then  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  building  a  gal- 
lery, and  some  years  after  finishing  the  staiis  to  the 
same.  In  1801  $60  were  voted  for  last  bills  for  finish- 
ing the  inside  of  the  house,  which  had  just  been  ac- 
complished. The  repair  of  the  house  still  came  upon 
the  town.  But  in  their  last  action  in  reference  to  it, 
in  1808,  the  warrant  for  town-meeting  has  an  article 
to  see  if  the  town  will  vote  "to  shingle  the  meeting- 
house /or  what  they  have  used  it  to  do  town  business 
in." 

From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  town  does  not  now 
feel  it  is  sole  owner  of  the  house,  but  is  under  obligation 
to  another  body  for  its  use,  and  the  same  is  shown  by 
the  vote  on  this  article,  which  is  "  to  shingle  the  meet- 
ing-house by  the  society,"  and  yet  at  the  next  meeting 
they  appoint  Paul  Whitin,  Marvil  Taft  and  Thos. 
Goldthwait  a  committee  to  inspect  the  work.  This  is 
the  last  mention  of  the  town's  doing  anything  to  re- 
pair or  control  the  meeting-house. 
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For  more  than  thirty  year*  the  town  had  had  the 
care  and  control  of  the  meeting-house.  During  these 
years  it  is  called  in  the  warrant  for  town-meetings: 
"The  Town  Meeting-House,"  or  "The  Mecting-House 
in  Northhridge."  But  in  1819  the  language  is  changed 
to  "  The  Congregational  Meeting  House."  Four  years 
before  this  it  had  cea.sed  to  be  town  proi)erty.  In 
March,  1814,  "  John  Crane  and  others  ''  pray  the  town 
to  be  incorporated  as  a  religious  society.  Their  pe- 
tition was  "pas-sed  over."  In  the  ne.xt  meeting  it  was 
not  noticed.  Now  John  Crane  and  thirty-one  others 
petitioned  the  General  Court  to  be  incorporated  a.s  a 
religious  society  in  Northhridge.  Their  recpicst  was 
granted.  They  are  sjtoken  of  as  "members  of  the 
Congregational  Society  in  Northhridge."  Hut  now 
they  are  incorporated  iis  such,  August  27,  1814,  and 
they  became  liable  to  pay  all  taxes  voted  by  the  so- 
ciety and  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  minister, 
and  the  members  can  be  released  from  the  obligation 
only  as  they  furnish  a  certificate  that  they  have  joined 
some  other  religious  society.  Still  must  all  belong  to 
some  religious  society  and  help  in  its  support.  This 
continued  until  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
in  18.33,  when  the  towns  were  relieved  from  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  support  of  ministers,  and  citizens 
from  the  liability  to  be  ta.xed  for  religious  purposes, 
and  all  connection  between  church  and  state  at  last 
ceased. 

The  Congregational  Society  was  invested  by  the 
act  of  incorporation  with  the  meeting-house  property, 
and  was  authorized  to  hold  other  property.  We  find 
no  action  of  the  town  acknowledging  this  incorpora- 
tion or  the  transfer  of  the  property,  but  the  town 
takes  no  action  after  March,  1814,  as  to  ministerial 
support  or  of  control  of  the  meeting  house.  It  con- 
siders itself  a  tenant  of  the  society,  and  obtains  per- 
mission from  the  society  to  put  up  a  hearse-house  in 
the  "  burying-ground."  Soon  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  society  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  minister,  as  was  said  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  subscription  :  "  To  abolish  forever  min- 
isterial taxes  in  this  town,  and  to  establish  a  fund  for 
the  support  of  a  learned  Congregational,  Calvinistic 
Ministry  in  Northhridge,  the  subscribers  promise  to 
pay  ;  "  $2475  was  subscribed,  in  sums  from  $20  to 
SoOil.  but  in  181G  it  wa-s  voted  to  return  the  sums 
already  paid  in,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
devise  some  other  way  of  raising  the  fund.  This  was 
never  done,  and  most  withdrew  their  contributions. 
But  Mr.  Paul  Whitin,  Sr.,  left  his  in  the  hands  of  the 
society,  and  this,  increased  by  interest,  enabled  the 
society,  in  lS(i7,  to  purcluise  the  parsonage  now  owned 
and  used  by  it.  The  society  at  once  assumed  all 
ministerial  charges,  and  taxed  the  property  of  the 
members.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  all,  and  for  several 
years  the  pews  were  taxed  to  raise  part  of  the  funds 
needed.  From  1838  to  184G  the  salary  w:is  raised  by 
subscription  ;  from  1846  to  1850  property  was  taxed  ; 
then  there  was  a  return  to  subscription ;  and  now,  as 


in  all  societies,  the  voluntary  system  of  support  is 
used. 

Early  in  18.35  the  society,  having  determined  to 
have  a  new  meeting-house,  and  having  purrha-*e<l  the 
land  for  it,  voted  to  move  and  repair  the  olil  meeting- 
house, if  it  was  deemed  worth  moving.  But  not 
being  deemed  worth  removal,  it  was  soon  taken  down. 
The  first  Sabbath  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  Dr. 
Crane  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  old  house. 
The  records  of  the  parish  show  no  vote  to  build  the 
new  meeting-house,  but  February  5,  18.3(),  they  voted 
to  convey  the  land  ami  the  new  house  to  the  deacons 
of  the  church,  and  they  direct  their  committee  to 
convey  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Orra  Taft  for  the  bell  he 
had  given  them.  Now  the  old  New  England  custom 
of  ringing  the  bell  for  Sabbath  services,  for  tolling 
the  years  of  the  dead,  and  for  marking  the  hours  of 
noon  is  begun.  It  was  also  voted  to  have  the  foot- 
stoves  filled  at  the  stoves  in  the  meeting-house. 

The  parish  was  as  reluctant  as  the  church  to  allow 
any  of  its  members  to  leave  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  parish  in  Whitinsville,  in  every  instance  where 
a  petition  for  this  was  presented,  either  piusing  it  or 
voting  not  to  grant  it.  But  when  the  separation  took 
place  they  did  not  lose  heart.  They  went  on  in  their 
work  of  maintaining  the  ordinances  of  religion  at  the 
Centre.  In  1832,  soon  after  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Crane,  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Fletcher  was  called  and 
installed,  March  14th.  He  was  dismissed  in  March, 
1834.  Rev.  Charles  Forbush  was  installed  June  4, 
1834.  He  continued  pastor  until  his  death,  June 
9,  1838.  Rev.  Lewis  Pennell  was  installed  April  3, 
1839,and  dismissed  April  11, 1842.  Rev.  William  Bates 
was  ordaine<l  and  installed  November  5, 184.'i,  and  dis- 
missed November  23,  1857.  Mr.  Bates  was  the  last 
installed  pastor.  The  church  has  since  been  supplied 
by  Revs.  Messrs.  George  B.  Sadbrd,  Hiram  Day,  Syl- 
vester Hine,  Calvin  Terry,  D.  W.  Richard.son,  W.  H. 
Haslewood,  Thomas  L.  Norton,  James  Wells,  J.  T. 
Crumrine,  R.  M.  Burr  and  J.  H.  Childs.  Rev.  Mr. 
Childs  is  the  present  acting  pastor,  who  also  has  the 
charge  of  the  Rockdale  Church.  In  1877  this  parish 
uniteil  with  the  parish  in  Rockdale  in  the  sup|)ort 
of  the  minister,  who  has  since  had  the  care  of  both 
parishes,  residing  at  the  Centre. 

The  church  gathered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Crane,  in  1782, 
of  eight  members  (five  from  the  church  in  Uxbridge, 
three  from  the  church  in  Upton),  received  five  on 
confession  the  same  day,  thus  beginning  their  separate 
life.  As  was  customary,  there  were  no  "  Articles  of 
faith,"  it  being  understood  that  all  accepted  the 
"Catechism  of  the  We^tmin3lL•r  As.sembly  "  as  tho 
standard  of  belief.  They  entered  into  covenant  with 
God  and  each  other.  In  this  covenant  there  is  a 
consecration  of  themselves  to  (iod  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  and  a  giving  of  themselves  to  each 
other  to  walk  together  as  a  rightly-ordered  Congrega- 
tional Church,  to  maintain  all  Gospel  ordinances  and 
watch  over    each    other, — a    consecration    to  work 
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against  all  ungodliness  in  the  world,  to  maintain 
secret  and  family  worship,  to  train  their  households 
in  a  Christian  manner;  especially  catechising  them 
in  the  family,  instructing,  exhorting  and  commanding 
them  to  attend  the  more  public  catechising  and 
instruction  of  those  meetings  which  may  be  appointed 
for  that  end.  The  articles  of  faith  were  adopted 
probably  April  1,  1814,  but  were  not  recorded.  There 
is  evidence  that  church  discipline  was  not  a  mere 
name,  as  we  have  record  of  discipline  for  watering 
cider,  for  deceiving  in  trading  for  a  horse;  and  the 
church  recognized  its  own  duty  to  repair  a  wrong 
done  a  member,  in  making  confession  to  one  whom 
it  felt  it  had  misjudged.  For  the  first  few  years,  like 
all  the  churches  of  the  period,  it  received  but  few 
additions— only  eighteen  for  twenty-six  years.  But  it 
has  known  its  times  of  enlargement,  as  in  1808,  1820 
and  especially  in  1831,  when  fifty-four  additions  were 
made ;  and  the  removal  of  so  many,  to  form  the  vil- 
lage church  did  not  take  as  many  members  as  had 
been  added  in  this  year.  It  had,  January  1,  1888,  one 
hundred  and  six  members. 

The  Village  Cosgregational  Church  in 
Whitinsville. — During  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Crane's 
ministry  it  had  been  common  to  hold  meetings  in  the 
school-house  in  this  neighborhood  Sabbath  evenings, 
at  which  he  and  other  ministers  occasionally  preached. 
The  feeling  that  more  was  needed  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Sabbath-school  in  1833,  having  two  sessions 
each  Sabbath. 

The  conviction  that  a  church  should  be  formed, 
and  regular  Sabbath  services  maintained,  becoming 
fixed,  several  members  of  the  first  church  sought  dis- 
mission from  it  for  this  purpose.  This  being  denied, 
five  gentlemen,  not  members  of  this  church,  were  re- 
quested to  call  a  council  "  to  advise  on  the  question 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  church  and  so- 
ciety in  said  village  of  Souih  Northbridge."  The 
council  met  April  17,  1834,  and  advised  that  it  was 
expedient  that  a  church  should  be  formed  and  Gospel 
ordinances  established.  In  1833  "The  Chapel  "  had 
been  built  and  had  been  dedicated  to  religious  uses 
early  in  1831.  Regular  preaching  was  now  provided 
from  Rev.  Caleb  B.  Elliot,  of  Millbury,  and  after- 
wards from  Rev.  William  Whittlesey, of  New  Britain, 
Conn.  The  society  was  formed  June  20,  1834.  The 
members  of  the  first  chureh  desiring  to  form  the  new 
church,  still  failing  to  obtain  letters  of  dismission, 
called  by  their  committee  a  council  to  be  held  July 
31st,  "to  carry  out,  if  it  should  be  thought  best,  the 
recommendation  of  the  previous  council."  By  this 
council  the  church  was  constituted,  consisting  of 
thirty-three  members.  Seven  more  were  received 
by  letter  from  the  first  church  August  26th,  and 
became  identified  with  the  church  in  its  beginuing. 
Rev.  Michael  Burdett  was  soon  called,  and  was  in- 
stalled April  1.5,  183.').  He  was  dismissed  April  29, 
1841,  after  a  pastorate  of  six  years.  Rev.  Louis 
F.  Clark  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  June  1, 


1842,  and  continued  his  labors  here  as  pastor  until 
his  death,  October  3,  1870, — a  man  greatly  beloved 
and  greatly  useful.  Rev.  John  R.  Thurston  was 
installed  April  20,  1871,  and  continues  pastor. 

The  church  has  been  prospered,  having  received 
in  all  710,  and  it  numbered  January  1,  1888,  231. 

The  present  house  of  worship  was  built  in  1846  and 
was  dedicated  November  12th  of  that  year.  It  has 
since  been  enlarged. 

The  Congregational  Church  in  Rockdale.— 
There  were  no  regular  public  religious  services  in  this 
village  until  after  P.  Whitin  &  Sons  purchased  the 
property  in  1856.  They  finished  a  hall  over  the  store 
and  dedicated  it  to  religious  worship.  In  the  fall  of 
1861  Rev.  E.  F.  Williams,  of  Uxbridge,  was  employed, 
and  labored  there  somewhat  more  than  a  year.  His 
work  was  blessed  by  a  revival,  and  there  was  some 
thought  of  forming  a  church.  When  Mr.  Williams 
left.  Rev.  Mr.  Harding,  of  Boston,  was  engaged  to  sup- 
ply, and  he  preached  there  for  some  years,  though  not 
residing  there  for  pastoral  service.  From  November 
1,  1871,  to  December  1,  1872,  Rev.  J.  C.  Halliday 
preached  and  resided  there.  For  some  time  after  this 
there  was  not  regular  preaching,  but  the  Sabbath- 
school  was  maintained,  and  the  pastor  at  Whitinsville 
preached  there  occasionally.  In  1877  the  people 
united  with  the  parish  at  Northbridge  Centre  in  the 
support  of  a  pastor  and  since  that  time  regular  Sab- 
bath services  have  been  maintained.  It  had  long  been 
felt  that  a  church  organization  was  needed  for  the 
best  religious  result  and  plans  had  several  times  been 
made  for  forming  one,  but  they  had  not  been  carried 
out.  December  30,  1879,  a  council  was  called  and  a 
church  of  fifteen  members  was  formed,  which  has 
since  grown  to  thirty-nine,  January  1,  1888.  This 
church,  with  the  church  on  the  Hill,  has  Rev.  James 
H.  Childs  as  pastor. 

The  Quakers. — We  have  seen  '  that  early  in  the 
last  century  a  few  families  of  Quakers  moved  up  the 
Blackstone  Valley  in  what  is  now  Northbridge,  and 
they  experienced  difflculiy  from  their  unwillingness 
to  serve  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  They  had 
the  same  difliculty  after  the  town  was  incorporated 
during  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  By  colonial 
statute,  passed  in  May,  1776,  among  those  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  military  service  are  "  those  per- 
sons who  had,  befo'e  the  nineteenth  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five,  been 
by  law^  deemed  to  be  of  the  denomination  of  Christ- 
ians called  Quakers."  It  appears  from  the  State 
archives  that  one  Thomas  Eddy,  who  had  become  a 
Quaker  in  1777,  was  allowed  exemption  on  petition 
of  the  town,  by  the  Colonial  Council,  July  27,  1778. 
Said  Eddy  had  been  sent  to  the  garrison  at  Rutland, 
but  had  refused  to  do  duty  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  Quaker.  January,  1779,  the  selectmen  of  the  town, 
having  doubts  whether  the  town  had  a  right  to  assess 
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the  Quakers  for  their  part  of  the  tax  of  two  hundred 
pounds  laid  upon  the  town  "  to  pay  men  who  had 
been,  or  had  hired  men,  to  go  into  the  army,"  send  a 
petition  to  the  "  Honorable  Council  and  house  of 
Representatives"  that  they  would  solve  their  doubt 
"and  make  il  certain  whether  we  have  a  Right  to  tax 
said  Quakers."  Thus  scrupulously  were  their  rights 
regarded.  We  have  no  record  of  what  answer  was 
given  to  this  petition,  but  as  later  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  a  "Quaker  Tax,"  we  learn  that  it  was 
felt  that  they  must  in  some  way  contribute  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  we  find  no  evidence  of 
anyditficulty  with  the  town  from  their  peace  principles. 

Before  the  town  was  incorporated  the  first  meeting- 
home  was  built  by  the  Quakers.  On  petition  of 
Samuel  Aldrich,  for  the  building  of  a  meeting-house, 
a  committee  was  appointed  at  the  Smithfield  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  November  28,  17G5,  "to judge 
whether  there  was  need  of  one."  This  committee  re- 
porting favorably,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Samuel 
Aldrich,  Moses  Aldrich  and  Moses  Farnam,  Jr.,  "  was 
appointed   to  oversee  the  building  of  said  house." 

"  Twelfth  Month,  1776,  the  Building  Committee  ex- 
hibited an  account  of  the  Cost  of  Building  the  Ux- 
bridge  (now  Northbridge)  Meeting-house,  amounting 
to  £70  16».  Irf.  lawful  money,  which  is  accepted." 
Forty  pounds  of  this  money  was  contributed  for  this 
purpose  by  Rachel  Thayer,  of  Mendon.  We  see  it  is 
ten  years  after  the  committee  is  appointed  to  oversee 
the  building  of  the  house  before  the  final  account  of 
cost  is  rendered,  and  we  do  not  know  when  it  was  first 
occupied,  but  probably  before  the  "  Town's  Meeting- 
house." The  first  mention  of  this  meeting-house  is 
in  the  town-meeting  of  March,  1778,  when  it  was 
"voted  to  warn  town-meetings  by  notifications  to  Be 
posted  at  Capt.  Baldwin's  Mill,  Ye  Quaker  meeting- 
house, and  ye  Town  meeting-house  in  Northbridge." 
This  became  the  custom  ever  after.  This  meeting- 
house st<x)d  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
present  house,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  Respect- 
ing the  present  meeting-house  the  following  items  are 
furnished:  "At  an  Uxbridge  Monthly  Meeting  in 
1804,  Nathaniel  Aldrich,  Richard  Mowry,  Elisha  Ar- 
nold and  others  were  appointed  to  exchange  lots  and 
contract  for  building  the  present  meeting-house  in 
Northbridge.  They  reported  in  the  Third  Month, 
same  year,  that  they  had  done  so.  The  new  house  to 
be  built  for  $650  and  the  old  house.  The  new  one  was 
built  that  year."  Saml.  Aldrich  was  one  of  the  contrac- 
tors for  building  it.  In  this  house  the  Friends  have  wor- 
shipped God  for  more  than  four-score  years.  They 
have  met  each  week,  and  tlie  spirit  has  moved  to  words 
of  exhortation,  as  to  the  faith  and  the  life.  In  recent 
years  their  numbers  have  diminished,  but  their  meet- 
ings are  maintained  with  the  instruction  of  the  young 
in  the  Sabbath-school.  In  May  of  each  year  Quar- 
terly Meeting  is  held  here.  There  has  been  special  in- 
terest in  temperance  the  i>ast  few  years. 


The  meeting  in  Northbridge  was  a  part  of  the 
Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting  till  Seventh  Month,  1783, 
when  the  several  meetings  held  in  Uxbridge,  North- 
bridge,  Richmond,  N.  H.,  and  Leicester  were  set  off 
and  formed  a  separate  Monthly  Meeting  under  the 
name  of  the  Uxbridge  Monthly,  which  continues  un- 
til the  present  time.  We  have  no  record  of  the  resi- 
dence in  the  town  of  a  minister  approved  by  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  ministry  has  been  by  those  belonging  to 
the  meeting  but  residing  usually  in  Uxbridge.  Mrs. 
Salome  C.  Wheeler,  who  is  an  approved  minister,  re- 
siding in  Uxbridge,  usually  ministera  at  the  North- 
bridge  Meeting-house. 

Bapti.sts  in  NoKTiiniiiDOE. — From  the  following 
certificates  it  is  manifest  that  there  was  early  in  the 
history  of  Northbridge  an  acknowledged  body  of  Bap- 
tists, having  a  "  society,"  if  not  a  church  organization  : 

We,  the  SultM;rl)icra,  being  clioMn  a  comniilleo  l>y  Uie  Socioly  of  Peo- 
ple called  Ar.tl'iiedo  Biiplist,  we  (who?)  mot  tuKetlier  for  rellgiaus  wor- 
■hip  on  tlio  Lonl'fl  iluy,  in  Xorthbridge,  to  exiilhit  a  list  of  the  namea  of 
Ruch  persons  as  beluns  to  said  society  or  cougregntion  :  Do  certify  that 
Tiniiithy  Winter,  Nuthuilel  Coo|)er,  Jun.,  John  Cooper,  Ilavld  Dunn, 
Jonathan  Biissett,  Barnabas  Aldrich,  William  Raniun,  Joeeph  HIM, 
N>ittiauiel  Cooper,  do  belong  to  the  said  congrcKulion,  and  that  they 
do  frequently,  and  usually,  when  able,  attend  with  us  in  our  nieetingv 
for  Religious  Worship,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  wo  du  thereby  l>elieve 
are,  with  resi>ect  to  the  Ordinance  of  Baptism,  of  the  same  religious  sen- 
timents with  us. 

Dated  Orafton,  Aug.  15,  1774. 

Kecotdud  by  the  clerk  Aug.  29,  1774. 

„  ..*  )  Committee  of  the  Baptist 

'  I        Society  in  Grafton. 

JaMI:8  LF.I.AND,  ■' 

Samuel  Powers  and  John  Hooks,  of  Northbridge,  were  Included  Id 
another  ccrtiflcute  of  the  same  date. 

From  this  we  infer  that  thus  early  in  the  history  of 
the  town  these  men,  wi-shingto  be  relieved  from  paying 
the  town  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Congregational 
minister,  and  building  the  meeting-house,  obtained 
this  relief  by  these  certificates. 

John  Cooper,  an  ordained  Baptist  elder,  was  for 
many  years  the  i)reacher,  preaching  frequently  until 
near  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1818.  His  brother  Na- 
thaniel also  preached  occasionally.  "The  Baptists 
had  their  meetings  in  private  houses,  mostly  in  those 
of  the  preachers." 

In  April,  1787,  it  was  voted  that  the  warrant  for 
town-meeting  be  put,  "one  at  the  place  where  the 
Baptist  meet  for  publick  worship,"  from  which  it  is 
manifest  that  they  early  had  a  place  of  usual  meeting, 
probably  the  house  of  "  Elder  John  Cooper,"  near  the 
Cooper  grave-yard.  Jesse  White,  the  blacksmith,  was 
deacon. 

In  1793  Whitney  speaks  of  ten  families  of  Bap- 
tists, "  at  present  destitute  of  any  settled  teacher."  Yet 
there  was  a  Baptist  society  as  late  as  1812,  for  Abner 
Cooper  and  John  Cooper,  "committee,"  certify  that 
"Phineas  Taft,  of  the  town  of  Uxbridge,  is  a  member 
of  the  religious  society  in  the  town  of  Northbridge 
called  the  Northbridge  Baptist  Society."  After  the 
death  of  Elder  John  Cooper  they  did  not  have  preach- 
ing regularly.  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  after  him  Mr.  Rufus 
'  Bennett,  preached  occasionally,  but  soon  all  public 
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services  ceased,  and  the  society  has  had  no  existence 
for  many  years.  The  few  of  this  persuasion  in  the 
town  have  identified  themselves  with  the  Baptist  so- 
cieties of  Farnamsville,  or  North  Uxbridge,  or  with 
the  Congregationalist  or  Methodist  Churches  in  the 
town. 

The  Methodist  Chuech  in  Whitinsville. — 
The  fii-st  Methodist  services  in  the  town  were  held  in 
the  house  of  Rufus  Bennett,  near  the  Quaker  Meeting- 
house, early  in  1828.  Miss  Rebecca  Bradford,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  a  school-teacher,  secured  the 
preaching  of  the  first  sermon  by  her  pastor,  Rev.  Mr. 
Osgood,  in  this  house.  "As  a  result  of  this  and  other 
meetings,  a  revival  of  religion  followed,  in  which  a 
number  were  converted.  Among  them  were  Amasa 
Benson,  Amos  White  and  Lyman  Aldrich,  who  be- 
came pillars  in  the  church.  Mr.  Bennett,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Baptist  Church  of  Upton, 
joined  them,  and  became  a  local  preacher  among 
them. 

"  The  meetings  were  held  in  private  houses,  in  the 
school-house  near  the  Quaker  Meeting-house,  and  in 
the  stone  school-house  at  Plummer's  Corner,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  celebrated  in  Captain  Amos  White's 
new  barn  a  number  of  times. 

"At  the  session  of  the  New  England  Conference, 
which  met  at  Lynn  July  23,  1828,  Bishop  Elijah 
Hedding  presiding,  'Northbridge  Circuit'  was  organ- 
ized. It  was  in  the  New  London  District,  Edward 
Hyde,  Presiding  Elder.  Will.  J.  Lovejoy  and  Joseph 
Iveson  were  the  preachers." 

During  most  of  the  years  until  1850  preachers 
were  appointed  for  this  circuit,  and  religious  services 
were  maintained.  Two  camp-meetings  and  several 
grove-meetings  were  held  on  the  Benson  farm.  But 
it  was  not  in  this  part  of  the  town  that  Methodism 
was  to  have  its  permanent  and  central  place.  The 
village  of  Whitinsville  had  been  and  was  still  grow- 
ing and  giving  promise  for  the  future,  and  here  was 
the  Methodist  Church  to  find  its  home.  The  first 
Methodist  preaching  here  was  secured  by  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor.  The  preacher  was  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Lewis,  of 
Webster.  He  was  assisted  by  Chas.  W.  Ainsworth, 
of  Millbury.  The  services  were  held  in  the  hall  just 
erected  on  Railroad  Avenue,  which  became  the  place 
of  worship  for  many  years.  This  was  early  in  1850. 
April  24th  of  the  same  year,  at  the  session  of  the  New 
England  Conference  in  Boston,  Bishop  Thomas  A. 
Morris  presiding,  "  Whitinsville  took  its  place  in  the 
list  of  appointments.  It  was  included  in  the  Wor- 
cester District,  J.  Hascall,  Presiding  Elder;  H.  P. 
Andrews,  preacher."  "  June  23,  1850,  Dr.  Hascall 
organized  the  (Juarterly  Conference"  here.  Since 
that  day  tiie  church  has  niaintainud  regular  worship, 
and  had  constant  preaching.  They  remained  in  the 
hall  where  they  began  for  twenty-five  years.  October 
22,  1875,  the  new  meeting-house  was  dedicated.  In 
1882  a  troublesome  debt  was  removed,  with  the  gener- 
ous help  of  friends  in  the  place.    It  was  a  happy 


day,  October  22d,when  they  held  their  meeting-house 
and  parsonage  free  of  all  encumbrance.  The  church 
has  grown  with  the  village,  and  now  numbers  ninety- 
one  members.  The  preachers  have  been  :  1850-51, 
H.  P.  Andrews  ;  1852,  Cyrus  L.  Eastman  ;  1853,  Jon- 
athan L.  Esty ;  1854,  Jonathan  D.  Bridge  (during 
this  year  a  collection  of  $6.50  was  reported  "  to  assist 
fugitive  .slaves");  1855,  it  was  united  with  East  Doug- 
las; 1856-57,  Wm.  P.  Blackmer;  1858-59,  Geo.  H. 
Mansfield;  1860,  Nath.  A.  Soule;  1861-62,  William 
Merrill;  1863-64,  Abraham  M.  Osgood;  1865-67, 
William  A.  Braman  ;  1868,  Robert  G.  Adams  ;  1869, 
D.  D.  Hudson ;  1871-73,  Emory  A.  Howard  (during 
this  pastorate,  the  Spring  estate  was  purchased,  with 
the  house  which  has  since  been  the  parsonage,  and 
the  ground  for  the  new  meeting-house);  1874-76, 
William  Merrill  (during  this  pastorate  the  meeting- 
house was  completed  and  dedicated);  1876-77,  Edward 
A.  Manning;  1878,  J.'W.  Fenn ;  1879-80,  Seth  C. 
Cary;  1881-83,  Lyman  D.  Bragg  (during  this  pastor- 
ate the  debt  on  the  property  was  paid);  1884-86, 
James  Mudge ;  1887,  E.  Stuart  Best. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church. — For  some 
years  previous  to  1871  there  had  been  an  increasing 
number  of  United  Presbyterians  in  Whitinsville- 
They  had  brought  from  their  homes  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  a  strong  atfection  for  their  own 
faith  and  worship.  They  had  worshipped  occasion- 
ally and  "  communicated  "  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  W^ilkinsonville.  Some  had  united 
with  this  church.  But  they  felt  they  must  have  for 
themselves  and  their  children  more  regular  Sabbath 
services,  and  early  in  1871  they  began  such  services 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Cresswell  as  minister,  and  soon  a 
"  congregation  "  was  formed  and  became  connected 
with  the  Boston  Presbytery.  Worship  was  held  at 
first  in  Smith's  Hall  and  subsequently  in  "  The 
Chapel"  formerly  used  by  the  Congregational  Church. 
Here  they  continued  until  they  went  into  their  new 
meeting-house,  save  during  an  interval  of  about 
seven  months,  when,  owing  to  internal  difficulties,  the 
congregation  was  disbanded  for  a  brief  time.  It  was 
reorganized  December  16,  1874.  In  1881  a  meeting- 
house was  built  on  Cottage  Street,  in  the  erection  of 
which,  friends  in  the  village  greatly  assisted  them. 
It  was  dedicated  February  22,  1882.  In  1888  a  par- 
sonage was  built  on  the  same  lot  with  the  meeting- 
house. The  preachers  have  been  Rev.  Robert  Hark- 
ness,  January  21,  1873,  to  April  22,  1874.  For  three 
years  it  was  supplied  by  various  ministers.  Rev.  J. 
L.  Thompson  was  installed  June  11,  1878.  He  was 
released  April  11,  1882.  Rev.  J.  Crawford  McKay, 
installed  Ai)ril  24,  1883;  resigned  in  July,  1884. 
It  was  supplied  by  Presbytery  with  various  preachers, 
among  them  Rev.  J.  R.  McAllister  from  January, 
1880,  to  July,  1887. 

Rev.  Wm.  Hughes  was  installed  October  25,  1888, 
and  is  the  present  pastor. 

St.  Patrick's  Church. — The  great  increase  in 
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manufacturing  in  the  recent  years  hsis  brought 
many  of  foreign  birth  into  the  town  for  labor. 
In  1875  there  were  one  thousiuul  three  hundred 
and  six  wlio  were  born  in  Irohmd  or  (Janada; 
most  of  tiiese  were  of  the  Catholic  faith.  They 
have  always  belonged  to  the  j)arish  of  Uxbridge 
and  been  under  the  care  of  the  Priest  resident 
there.  As  their  numbers  increased,  it  was  felt 
that  they  should  have  a  church  in  this  town,  and 
Rev.  Detinis  O'Keefe  purchased  the  land  for  one  in 
18G8.  liis  successor,  Rev.  Dennis  Moran,  built  the 
church.  The  first  service  was  on  Christmas,  1870. 
Rev.  Henry  L.  Robinson  became  pastor  in  1871 
and  remains  such.  He  is  assisted  by  Father  Lan- 
gier,  who  especially  ministers  to  the  French,  who 
are  the  larger  part  of  those  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  church  was  moved  to  its  present  site  on  Church 
Street,  and  enlarged  and  a  basenjent  added  in  1883. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

NORTHBRIDGE— (aw/Zz/ttfrf.) 

SCHOOLS   AND   I.IBR.\RY. 

Immediately  on  the  incorporation  of  the  district, 
attention  was  given  to  the  interests  of  education.  At 
the  second  town-meeting,  September  21,  1772,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  "iSquadron  "  the  district  for 
school  purposes.  In  November,  the  same  year,  they 
report  their  work  making  seven  "  Squadrons,''  some 
of  which  were  very  small.  In  1785  the  second  and 
third  were  uuitcd,  making  six,  and  in  1793  the  fifth 
and  si.xth  were  united,  making  five  squadrons.  Hut 
this  last  union,  putting  Adam's  Corner,  Northbridge 
Hill  and  what  is  now  Whitinsville  into  one  sijuadron, 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  in  17'.>l>  James  Fletcher 
and  others,  in  what  is  now  Whitinsville,  received  per- 
mission to  be  a  district  by  themselves,  and  to  build 
their  own  school-house  and  not  to  be  taxed  for  the 
building  of  any  other  school-house.  The  next  year 
a  similar  privilege  was  granted  to  the  families  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Quaker  Meetiug-House,  on  the  same 
conditions.  The  same  year  five  families  at  Kiverdale 
were  made  a  district.  In  1802  another  district  was 
founded,  including  the  families  at  Prentice's  Corner 
and  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  meadow.  In  1832 
we  find  eight  districts,  which  continued,  with  occa- 
sional changes  of  families  near  the  border  lines,  until 
the  district  system  was  abolished  and  the  town  system 
adopted  in  1867. 

At  the  first  the  schools  were  kept  in  private  houses 
and  in  the  meeting-house.  There  is  evidence  that  a 
school-house  stood  on  the  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road,  north  of  the  burying-ground.  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  incorpora- 
tion  of  the   district.     It   is  not  until  1791   that  the 


I  building  of  school-houses  was  agitate<l.  That  year 
I  an  article  was  put  into  the  warrant  to  see  if  the  town 
would  build  a  house  in  each  district;  but  it  wa« 
passed  over  in  the  meeting.  In  1795  it  was  voted  to 
build  a  house  in  each  district,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  But  the  next  year  the 
article  to  grant  and  raise  money  to  build  school- 
houses  in  the  town  of  Northbridge  was  dismissed, 
from  which  it  is  manifest  the  work  was  not  yet  begun. 
And  at  the  next  meeting,  the  same  year,  they  refused 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  set  the  school-houses  in 
each  district.  It  is  eviilent  that  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  new  .squadrons  had  something  to  do  with 
this  delay,  as  the  same  year  .Tame.-*  Fletcher  and  five 
others  were  made  a  new  ii()uadr<in  if  they  would  build 
their  own  school-house,  and  the  next  year  the  same 
action  was  taken  for  six  families  near  the  (.Quaker 
Mecting-llouse.  At  the  meeting  in  June,  179t),  a 
comniiltec  was  appointed  to  instruct  the  committees 
appointed  the  previous  year  to  builil  school-house* 
and  to  order  them  to  set  them  in  the  most  convenient 
place  and  to  say  how  big  each  school-house  shall  bo. 
From  the  absence  of  any  further  reference  to  school- 
houses  in  the  records  and  from  the  recollections  of 
persons  recently  living,  we  judge  that  the  school- 
houses  were  built  in  most  of  the  districts  soon  after 
this,  as  on  the  Hill  in  1797.  Yet  it  is  manifest  that 
not  in  all,  very  soon,  as  in  18U7  a  vote  is  passed  "  to 
allow  district  No.  7  to  build  a  school-house  if  they 
pleiise,"  and  as  late  as  181U  there  is  a  petition  from 
certain  families  to  be  set  back  to  the  "  Winter  dis- 
trict "  until  suitable  school-houses  have  been  built 
in  the  districts  to  which  they  had  been  assigned.  The 
whole  town  was  taxed  tor  building  these  houses,  those 
of  two  districts  being  exempted  who  were  to  build 
their  own  house*.  Also  the  lands  of  non-resident 
owners  were  taxed  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  school-houses  then  erected  sutficed  until  the 
district  system  was  abandoned  in  1807,  except  that 
another  had  to  be  erected  to  meet  the  denuinds  of 
the  increased  population  of  Whitinsville,  and  it  had 
to  be  twice  enlarged  until  it  had  six  rooms.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  town  system  new  houses  were 
built  for  all  the  schools,  save  at  Adam's  Corner, 
where  the  house  was  thoroughly  repaired.  A  new 
two-story  house  was  built  in  Whitinsville  in  1S()9, 
and  enlarged  for  two  more  schools  in  1872.  In  1878 
another  large  school-house  was  built  in  Whitinsville 
for  four  schools ;  and  now  measures  are  being  taken 
to  erect  a  large  brick  school-house  in  the  centre  of 
this  village  for  the  high  and  grammar  schools  and 
for  primary  schools,  thus  providing  twelve  school- 
rooms in  Whitinsville. 

Until  18ti5,  the  town  had  had  only  the  district 
schools,  including  all  grades,  and  in  Whitinsville 
the  grades  of  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar. 
In  the  annual  report  of  that  year,  the  coramitteo 
pleaded  earnestly  for  a  High  School,  which  the  State 
laws  required   of  every  town   having   five   hundred 
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families,  this  town  having  five  hundred  and  fifty;  and 
a  vote  was  passed  to  establish  a  High  School.  This 
■was  done  at  once,  and  the  school  was  located  in 
Whitinsville,  and  has  been  maintained  ever  since, 
doing  good  work  and  accomplishing  all  that  could  be 
reasonably  expected,  giving  those  who  are  unable  to 
go  out  of  town  for  education  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue their  studies  several  years  longer  than  formerly. 
The  committee  the  same  year  urged  the  lengthening 
the  terms  of  school,  which  had  heretofore  been  only 
six  months,  with  a  private  school  kept  in  some  of 
the  districts.  Their  recommendation  was  adopted 
the  next  year,  and  since  that  time  the  schools  have 
been  kept  between  nine  and  ten  months. 

In  the  beginning  the  care  of  the  schools  devolved 
on  the  selectmen.  In  1799  an  article  was  put  in  the 
warrant  for  the  March  meeting,  "  To  see  if  the  town 
will  choose  a  comraitty  to  regulate  the  school  dis- 
tricts," but  it  was  voted  "  not  to  choose  a  school  com- 
mitty.''  But  in  1805  it  was  voted  "to  choose  a 
school  committee  of  five ; "  the  change  was  not 
acceptable,  and  a  committee  was  not  chosen  again 
until  1810,  and  from  1813  to  1819  none  were  chosen. 
From  1820  the  school  committee  has  been  chosen 
every  year.  In  18£6  "  it  was  voted  to  allow  Dr. 
Crane  fifty  cents  each  visit  and  to  visit  each  winter- 
school  twice."  At  the  same  meeting  a  school  com- 
mittee of  eight  was  chosen,  one  for  each  district. 
The  next  year  "it  was  voted  to  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  law  in  choosing  a  school  commit- 
tee," and  three  were  chosen,  and  it  was  "voted  each 
District  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  prudential 
committeemen,  agreeable  to  usual  custom."  The 
innovation  of  the  previous  year,  in  having  the  pru- 
dential committee  of  the  districts  chosen  by  the  town, 
was  not  acceptable.  But  the  next  year,  1828,  the 
town  again  chose  the  prudential  committees  of  the 
districts  and  continued  to  do  so  until  1862,  when  the 
choice  reverted  to  the  districts  again,  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  district  system  was  abolished  in 
1867.  In  1828,  Mr.  Adolphus  Spring  and  Dr.  Crane 
were  a  visiting  commitcee  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  prudential  committee.  Dr.  Crane  received  twelve 
dollars  for  his  visits.  From  this  time  for  several 
years  the  town's  committee  are  spoken  of  as  "  visit- 
ors." Previous  to  1858  the  whole  committee  was 
chosen  each  year ;  this  made  possible,  and  sometimes 
actual,  an  entire  change  of  persons  in  the  board  in 
a  single  year,  and  might  bring  in  a  board  none  of 
whose  members  had  had  any  experience  in  the  care 
of  schools.  This  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  tenure 
was  unfriendly  to  the  adoption  and  carrying  out  any 
plans  of  school-work  which  extended  over  years,  and 
was  a  hinderance  to  that  progress  which  was  needed. 
In  1858  the  plan  was  changed,  and  each  member  non- 
serves  three  years,  and  two  new  ones  are  chosen  each 
year,  and  thus  there  is  a  continuity  of  service,  and 
the  benefit  of  experience  is  secured.  There  has  been 
for  many  years  an  earnest  endeavor  to  increase  the 


efficiency  of  the  schools.  A  new  and  powerful  im- 
pulse was  received  in  this  progress  about  1847.  In 
1843  the  committee,  of  which  Rev.  Lewis  F.  Clark 
was  chairman,  made  a  very  plain  report  as  to  the 
deficiencies  in  the  schools  and  in  the  school-houses, 
and  calling  for  progress.  Their  report  was  printed, 
and  it  was  evidently  pondered ;  we  see  a  slow 
increase  in  appropriations  for  several  years,  until 
1847,  when  a  very  large  increase  of  almost  fifty  per 
cent,  was  made,  and  since  this  time  there  has  been 
great  advance,  and  the  town  has  been  ready  for  any 
expense  needed  for  the  success  of  the  schools.  In 
1843  the  town  was  very  near  the  lowest  in  the  State 
for  the  amount  appropriated  per  scholar,  there  being 
but  forty-three  out  of  three  hundred  and  seven  that 
raised  less;  now  there  are  but  sixty-nine  that  raise 
more.  In  1852  the  appropriation  was  §2.96  per  each 
child  of  school  age;  now  it  is  SU. 20.  As  a  result  of 
this  interest  and  these  efforts  the  schools  are  doing 
good  work,  for  which  every  parent  and  every  citizen 
may  be  thankful.  Much  of  this  gain  has  been  due 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  Rouse  R.  Clarke,  who 
was  first  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  in  1852, 
and  served  the  town  almost  without  interruption  until 
his  death,  February  2, 1888.  For  many  years  he  was 
acting  superintendent,  though  unwilling  to  be  called 
such.  He  brought  to  the  work  great  love  for  the 
cause  of  education,  a  high  estimate  of  its  importance, 
a  large  measure  of  common  sense,  a  friendliness  to 
new  ideas,  with  an  unwillingness  to  undervalue  the 
old  methods,  and  great  faithfulness  in  the  care  of  the 
schools.  When  the  new  school-house  was  completed 
on  Cross  Street,  in  Whitinsville,  the  following  vote 
passed  unanimously  in  the  town-meeting  April  7, 
1879 :  "  Resolved,  that  in  recognition  of  the  long- 
continued  and  eminent  services  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Clarke 
on  the  Board  of  School  Committees,  his  constant  and 
zealous  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  schools, 
whereby  they  have  been  raised  to  the  present  high 
standard,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  new  school- 
house  on  Cross  Street  shall  be  designated  and  known 
as  the  'Clarke  School,'"  and  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed  at  the  town-meeting,  April  2,  1888, 
after  his  decease : 

Reiolvcd,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Northhridge,  desire  to  place  upon 
the  record  our  high  appreciation  of  tlie  services  of  the  late  Dr.  House 
B.  Clarke,  in  behalf  of  our  public  schools. 

For  almost  thirty  years  his  best  thought  and  most  earnest  efforts 
were  devoted  to  their  interests.  During  all  this  time  it  was  bis  greatest 
ambition  to  do  all  in  his  power.  Ijelieving  that  the  stability  and  free- 
dom of  our  civil  and  religious  institutiuns  depend  upon  the  education 
and  morality  of  the  people,  he  entered  upon  his  life-work  wilh  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  serve  his  generation  by  doing  what  he  could  to  advance 
the  interests  of  education  in  our  midst. 

For  all  these  years  he  has  spared  no  expense  of  time  or  effort  to  ac- 
complish this.  We  believe  the  present  success  of  our  schools  is  largely 
due  to  his  untiring  devotion  to  their  welfare.  We  cannot  express  too 
strongly  our  high  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  and  the  deep 
sorrow  we  feci  for  our  great  loss. 

Hetolred^  That  the  clerk  be  directed  to  enter  these  resolutions  npon 
the  Recortls  of  the  Town,  and  forward  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 
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The  Whitixsville  Social  Library. — At  a 
meelinf»  of  the  cilizens  of  Whilinaville,  held  Decem- 
ber 10,  1844,  to  take  intoconsiderati  >n  theealabli^hment 
of  a  Social  Library,  P.  Whitin,  &q.,  was  called  to 
the  chair.  It  was  stated  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  was  left  as  a  legacy,  by  Miss  Sarah  Fletcher, 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  a  Library  whenever  it 
should  be  thought  best  to  establish  one;  and  that  this 
sum,  with  the  interest  on  the  same,  was  now  available. 
Voted  that  we  consider  it  expedient  to  establish  such 
a  Library  at  the  present  time.  Voted,  To  choose  a 
committee  of  three  to  draft  a  constitution,  and  pre- 
sent it  at  a  future  meeting.  L.  F.  Clark,  Horace 
Annsby  and  Leander  Gorton  were  appointed  on  this 
committee. 

The  constitution  presented  by  this  committee,  with 
some  amendments,  was  adopted  December  17th.  and 
the  society  was  organized  under  the  name  of  "The 
Whitinsville  Social  Library."  Signatures  were  obtain- 
ed to  the  constitution,  and  December  24th  the  officers 
were  chosen  with  Rev.  L.  F.  Clark  president. 

By  February,  1845,  eighty-six  subscribers  had  be- 
come members  of  the  association  by  payment  of  one 
dollar  as  initiation  fee  and  signing  the  constitution, 
which  imposed  an  annual  assessment  of  one  dollar. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  books  had  been  purchased, 
and  arrangements  made  for  loaning  them.  This  is 
the  origin  of  the  Social  Library. 

The  association  became  i«corpora/erf  April  14,1858, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  forty-first  chapter  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts. 

April  9,  18G0,  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  dollars  was 
received  from  Ezra  W.  Fletcher,  of  which  it  was  voted 
to  use  only  the  interest. 

The   library   was   for   many   years    kept    in    "the 
chapel"  of  the  Congregational  Society,  and  was  used  ' 
by  subscribers,  and  a  few  others,  as  the  teachers,  to  j 
whom  its  privileges  were  extended  by  the  association,  j 
But  when  better  and  permanent  accommodations  were  j 
provided  in  the  Memorial  Building,   in   1S7G,  it  was  ] 
determined  to  otTer  its  privileges  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  on  certain  conditions,  and  the  following 
vote  was  passed  by  the  association : 

To  make  llic  Lihniry  free  lo  Hie  InhaMlants  of  the  Town  of  Xortli- 
Iridgft,  miltject  lo  such  Ruk-a  and  Regiilationa  as  the  Aaocidtion  or  Cor* 
l-umtiun  may  adopt,  upon  conditiou  tliat  the  Town  shall  annually  appro- 
I'rmte  and  pay  lo  the  treasurer  of  the  Corpi^ratkin  for  tho  maintninanco 
and  sup|K>rt  of  mid  Lilimry  a  sum  not  less  than  Three  Hundred  Dollars. 
The  Lilirary  ceasing  to  be  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  when  the 
Town  ceases  to  make  tho  above  mentioned  annual  appropriation  for  its 
maiutaiuance  and  supitort. 

The  town  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  associa- 
tion at  its  annual  meeting  in  March,  and  has 
since  made  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  library.  The  needed  changes  in  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  made,  and  the  library  is  still  under 
the  control  of  the  association,  of  which  any  citizen  of 
Xorthbridge  may  become  a  member  by  payment  of 
one  dollar  annually,  or  a  life  member  by  payment  of 
tea  dollars,  and  signing  the  constitution.      At  the 


annual  meeting,  February  13,  1888,  the   fee  for  life 
membership  was  made  five  dollars. 

Rev.  L.  F.  Clark  was  re-elected  president  every  year 
but  two,  until  his  death,  in  1870.  Dr.  R.  R.  Clarke  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.andre-elected  annually  until  his 
death,  in  18S8,  when  Geo.  A.  Annsby  was  chosen,  and 
is  now  president.  From  the  small  beginning  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  the  library  has  grown 
apace,  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  annual  report  made 
February  13,  1888,  contains  4,507  volumes.  The 
number  who  took  books  the  last  year  was  418,  and  the 
number  of  volumes  circulated  was  G,S75. 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 
NORTH  BRIDGE— ( Contin  ued. ) 

MANUFACTURES. 

While  the  early  settlers  were  agriculturists,  the 
necessity  of  mills  for  sawing  their  lumber  and  for 
grinding  their  grain  soon  led  to  the  building  of  mills 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  abundant  water  privileges  on 
the  Blackstoneand  Mumford  Rivers  gave  them  ample 
opportunity  for  doing.  Samuel  Terry  erected  a  saw- 
mill at  "  Ye  Fa'ls,"  on  the  Mumford  River,  at  what  is 
now  Whitinsville.  in  1727  or  1728.  Some  lime  before 
1740  Woodland  Thompson  built  a  saw-mill  on  "Oil 
Brook,"  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Blackstone, 
on  the  west  side,  a  little  south  of  Rivenlale.  In  1764, 
James  Nutting,  Sr.,  sold  "  two  grist-mills  and  a  saw- 
mill "at  what  is  now  Riverdale.  Having  purchased 
the  properly  in  1753,  without  mention  in  the  deed  of 
dam  or  mills,  we  infer  he  built  the  dam  and  the  mills, 
thus  first  making  use  of  the  privilege,  and  building 
the  first  grist-mill  in  the  town.  Some  time  between 
1805  and  1814  the  privilege  at  what  is  now  Rockdale 
was  first  put  to  use,  and  a  saw  and  grist-mill  were 
built  by  John  and  Jesse  Eildy. 

But  these  elementary  manufactures  were  not  those 
which  were  to  grow  and  build  up  the  town.  The 
manufactures  which  were  to  employ  its  citizens  in 
great  numbers,  and  bring  to  them  comfort  and  wealth, 
were  those  of  iron,  cotton,  wool  and  leather. 

Iron  Manufactures. — The  very  early  develop- 
ment of  the  manufactures  of  iron  in  this  town  was 
doubtless  due  lo  the  exis-tence  of  iron  ore  within  its 
limits.  September  16,  1700,  Mendon  (then  including 
Xorthbridge)  voted  "  that  noe  person  shall  carry  any 
mine  or  iron  ore  out  of  or  from  the  Town  Common, 
upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  a  load,  the  one-half 
to  the  informer,  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the 
towne."  At  a  meeting  October  14th,  the  same  year, 
Samuel  Thayer  was  permitted  to  carry  away  the  "  ore 
that  had  been  digged,"  "  provided  sd  Thayer  paid 
twenty  shillings  in  money  to  Capt.  Chapin  for  the 
town's  use  ;"  aud  a  reward  was  voted  to  the  informer. 
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March  3,  1712,  the  town  reaffirmed  the  vote  forbid- 
ding to  carry  away  ore  from  the  "Town  Common," 
but  said,  "  as  for  any  yt  was  in  Impropriated  Lands, 
they  might  Repair  to  the  owners."  This  ore  was  in 
the  Uxbridge  part  of  the  town.  The  location  of  the 
"  Iron  Works  "  at  "  ye  Falls  of  Mumford's  River  " 
was  due  to  tlie  power  which  "  ye  Falls  "  afforded,  to 
the  abundance  of  wood  for  charcoal  for  smelting,  and 
to  the  evident  expectation  of  finding  ore  near  at  hand. 
The  man  who  established  the  works  here  was  Samuel 
Terry  (clerk),  of  Barrington,  Mass.  He  purchased 
four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  acres  of  land,  with  the 
water  privilege  at  "  ye  Falls,"  and  "  all  the  mines  or 
minerals"  thereto  belonging,  for  £488,  equal  to  £162 
in  gold,  in  1727. 

This  reference  to  "  mines  or  minerals  "  is  doubtless 
to  "Mineral  Hill,  so  called,"  which  we  find  mentioned 
in  deeds  of  a  later  date.  The  next  year  Terry  sold 
all  the  lands  and  a  saw-mill  and  "Iron  Works"  to 
Hugh  Hall,  of  Boston,  for  £700,  equal  to  £206  in  gold. 
As  there  was  no  mention  of  "  Iron  Works  "  in  his 
deed  of  purchase,  we  must  infer  he  had  built  them, 
and  had  prepared  to  manufacture  iron.  Hall  sold  the 
property  to  Gersliom  Keyes  (trader),  of  Boston,  for 
£920,  equal  to  £212  in  gold,  in  1732.  The  next  year 
Keyes  sold  all  the  land  and  the  saw-mill  and  one- 
half  of  the  "  Iron  Works"  to  Jonathan  Bacon  (gent), 
of  Bedford,  for  £1000,  equal  to  £368  in  gold.  The  in- 
crease in  price  would  indicate  that  Keys  had  improved 
the  "  Iron  Works."  He  reserved  one-half  of  the 
works,  with  all  its  privileges,  and  we  infer  he  soon 
bought  back  Bacon's  half  interest,  as  he  afterwards 
sold  all  the  "  Iron  Works  "  and  thirty  acres  of  land 
belonging  thereto,  and  from  the  fact  that  Bacon's 
name  does  not  appear  in  any  subsequent  deed  of  the 
works.  Keyes  sold  one-half  of  the  "  Iron  Works  " 
to  Joseph  Scott  (l)raiser),  of  Boston,  for  £.300,  equal 
to  £62  in  gold,  in  17.3r),  and  one-half  to  Samuel  Grant 
(upholder),  of  Boston,  in  1736,  for  £300,  equal  to  £61 
in  gold.  These  owners.  Grant  &  Scott,  evidently 
rebuilt  the  "  Iron  Works,"  as  they  are  spoken  of  in 
the  next  deed  as  "lately  built,"  with  three  fireplaces 
and  one  hammer.  They  are  subsequently  called  the 
"Forge  or  Refinery."  Grant  sold  his  interest  the 
same  year  (1786)  to  John  Merritt  (merchant),  of  Bos- 
ton, for  £808  14».  3d.,  eciual  to  £168  in  gold.  In  the 
deed  an  "ore  yard"  is  mentioned.  Soon  Merriit 
bought  out  Scott's  interest  for  £870,  equal  to  £170  in 
gold.  The  deed  is  dated  1740,  but  we  infer  that  he 
had  bought  it  before  this,  for  he  leased  the  property 
in  173t»  to  Thouiiis  &  Nicholas  Baylies  (iron-mas- 
ters), of  Uxbridge,  for  twenty-one  years,  for  £34  law- 
ful money  of  Great  Britain  per  year.  Lawful  money 
was  then  worth  four  and  one-half  times  as  much  as 
paper.  The  inventory  of  the  works  is  gi?en,  and  it  is 
described  as  all  furnished  and  suitable  to  make  pig- 
metal  into  bar  iron.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the 
]iroduct.  It  was  for  many  years  called  Baylies'  Re- 
finery ;  but  it  was  still  held  by  Merritt  after  Baylies' 


lease  expired  in  1760.  Before  1765  Merritt,  now  of 
Providence,  leased  the  "  Iron  Works  "  to  John  Hesel- 
tine,  of  Uxbridge.  Merritt  held  the  property  until 
his  death.  It  was  sold  September  16,  1771,  by  John 
Overing,  the  executor  of  Mr.  Merritt's  will,  to  Col. 
Ezra  Wood,  of  Upton,  for  £4.50,  now  equal  to  gold,  as 
specie  payment  had  been  resumed.  James  Fletcher, 
who  married  Col.  Wood's  daughter  December  24, 
1771,  now  occupied  the  property  and  carried  on  the 
"  works."  The  old  works  were  situated  about  twenty 
rods  below  the  bridge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
the  water  for  the  power  being  conveyed  in  a  ditch 
from  the  dam,  which  was  about  one  hundred  feet  west 
of  the  present  dam  next  to  the  bridge.  About  this 
time  the  works  were  removed  to  a  building  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  close  to  the  present  dam, 
which  was  built  at  that  time.  The  new  works  went 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Forge."  It  was  also  called 
"  Fletcher's  Forge,"  and  it  had  the  reputation  of  early 
and  hard  work.  In  1794  Col.  Wood  sold  two-thirds 
of  the  "Iron  Forge  and  Refinery  "  to  James  Fletcher, 
and  one-third  to  Paul  Whitin.  Mr.  Whitin  had 
married  Mr.  Fletcher's  daughter,  Bet.sy,  in  1793. 

They  continued  to  manufacture  "bar-iron"  from 
scrap-iron  until  1812  or  1813.  Mr.  Whitin  did  not 
work  in  "  The  Forge."  He  was  a  blacksmith,  and  had 
a  shop  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  dam  from  "The  Forge."  He  at  first  did 
only  the  work  of  an  ordinary  blacksmith,  but  he  soon 
determined  to  engage  in  the  specially  of  making  hoes 
and  scythes.  Hiring  a  man  who  understood  the  art 
of  tempering  and  other  processes  in  the  manufacture, 
he  himself  soon  became  expert  in  them,  and  in  a  few 
years  his  business  became  profitable.  During  the 
suspension  of  trade  with  England,  caused  by  the 
embargo  of  1807-09,  a  large  demand  arose  for  certain 
agricultural  tools,  which  had  been  previously  imported 
from  England.  Oue  of  these,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  Mr.  Whitin  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage,  was 
the  large  hoe  used  by  the  negroes  at  the  South.  He 
had  three  forges,  a  trip-hammer  and  a  grindstone 
operated  by  power.  Mr.  Whitin  continued  this  busi- 
ness until  his  death,  in  1831,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  Many  years  before  his  death  he  engaged 
in  cotton  manufacture.  His  second  son  (John  C, 
born  18U7)  worked  in  the  mill  from  his  ninth  year, 
when  not  in  school,  at  first  in  the  picker-room.  When 
about  twelve  he  was  placed  in  the  machine-room  of 
the  company,  and  for  the  next  three  years  worked  on 
repairs,  thereby  serving  in  some  measure  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  business  which  he  followed  for  life. 

In  the  year  1826  Col.  Paul  Whitin  formed  a  part- 
nership with  his  two  elder  sons  (Paul,  Jr.,  and  John 
C),  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  They  built 
the  brick  mill  now  standing  on  the  site  of  "The 
Forge,"  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  having  a 
capacity  of  fifteen  hundred  spindles.  In  this  firm 
Mr.  John  C.  Whitin  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
mill  and  the  repair  of  the  machinery.     He  had  early 
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l)eeii  impressed  with  the  imperfection  of  the  niiiciiinery 
used,  especially  of  that  used  in  picking  the  cotton,  and 
in  1830  he  directed  his  efforts  to  its  improvement. 
Willi  two  hithes,  not  wortli  more  than  fifteen  dollars 
inch,  and  with  an  occasional  job  done  in  a  ncifrhbor's 
-Imp,  he,  with  his  two  assistants,  completed  the  tirst 
I'irker  in  about  a  year.  Having:  so  far  perfected  the 
|iirker,  he  applieil  for  a  patent  and  secured  it  iii  1S32. 
Meanwhile  the  new  firm,  which  had  been  formed  on 
ilie  death  of  Paul  Whitiii,  Sr., — consisting.'  of  Mrs. 
I'aul  Whiiin,  Sr.,  Paul  W'hitin,  John  C.  Whitin  and 
(liiirlos  P.  Whitin, — had  purchased  the  mill  of  "The 
old  Northbridije  Manufacturing  Co." 

The  picker  !Mr.  John  ('.  Whiiin  had  nuule  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  other  manufacturers,  and 
the  firm  determined  to  make  them  for  sale,  using  as  a 
simp  the  picker-house  of  the  mill  just  purchased,  a 
building  thirty-two  by  forty  feet.  Machinery  and 
tools  were  set  up  in  it  and  put  in  operation.  They 
were  crude  as  compared  with  what  are  now  used  ;  yet 
with  the  improved  devices  of  Mr.  Whitin,  pickers  or 
lappors  were  produced  so  superior  to  those  previously 
in  use  that  from  1834,  when  the  first  uutchine  was 
sold,  the  demand  steadily  increased.  For  many  years 
nmst  of  the  pickers  in  use  throughout  the  country 
were  made  at  the.se  works. 

Mr.  Whitin  was  encouraged  to  build  other  ma- 
chinery in  the  same  line.  The  list  has  been  increased 
from  time  to  time,  so  a.s  to  include  cards,  card- 
grinders,  doublers,  railway  heads,  drawing-frames, 
ring-frames,  spoolers,  warpers,  dressers,  looms,  &c. ; 
indeed,  all  the  machinery  used  in  the  cotton-mill, 
excei>t  roving  machinery,  mules  and  slashers,  is  now 
made  here.  To  accommodate  this  rapidly-increasing 
business,  the  original  shop,  the  "Picker-house,"  was 
ciibirged  and  sew  buildings  were  erected.  In  1847 
"The  New  Sho]>'' was  built,  three  hundred  and  six 
by  one  hundred  and  two  feet,  two  stories  with  base- 
ment, on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

This  year  Mr.  James  F.  Whitin,  the  youngest  son 
(if  (Lionel  Paul  Whitin,  was  admitted  to  the  firm. 
Ill  1800  Mr.  John  0.  Whitin  purchased  the  "  Hol- 
\  oke  Machine  Works  "  on  his  own  account,  which  he 
r.  taincd  until  1864,  giving  it  much  of  his  time  for 
supervision.  During  his  engagement  in  Jlolyoke, 
Mr.  Chas.  P.  Whitin  had  the  charge  of  the  machine- 
shop. 

In  lSt)4  the  firm  of  P.  Whitin  &  Sons  was  dis- 
-  Ued  and  the  business  of  the  firm  was  divided.  [u 
iliis  division  Mr.  John  C.  Whitin  took  the  manufac- 
iiuing  of  machinery,  which  had  in  thirty  years  grown 
iiom  one  picker  a  month  from  the  old  "  Picker 
House,"  to  the  jiroduction  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
dollars'  worth   of  a  large  variety  of    machinery, 

'in  the  large  shop  of  1847  and  its  adjuncts.  On 
coming  into  his  separate  proprietorship,  Mr.  John  C. 
Whitin  erected  a  new  shop  parallel  with  the  shop  of 
ls47,  north  of  it,  four  hundred  and  seventy-tive 
liy  seventy  feet,  three  stories,  with  basement.    The 


increasing  business  has  compelled  the  erection  of  a 
large  foundry,  which  hsis  been  twice  enlarged  ;  of  a 
large  blacksmith  shop,  and  in  1883  of  a  large  shop 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-six  by  eighty-six  feet,  three  stories  high,  so 
that  now  there  are  in  all  nearly  eleven  acres  of  tloor 
all  connected,  and  devote<l  to  the  various  departmcnlji 
of  the  manufacture.  In  place  of  two  men  helping 
Mr.  Whitin,  the  force  employed  now  is  over  eight 
hundred,  and  the  improved  machine  tools  render  the 
work  of  each  man  equal  to  that  of  three  men  using 
the  old-time  tools. 

Jlr.  Whitin  secured  patents  on  the  Picker  or  Lap- 
per  in  1833;  on  the  ITnion  Card  in  18ri2.  These 
proved  useful  to  manufacturers  and  brought  consid- 
erable ]>rofit  to  the  inventor.  These  inventions 
bore  no  comparison,  however,  in  intrinsic  value  with 
the  many  improvements  in  tools  and  implements  lor 
the  working  of  metals  and  the  simplifying  of  existing 
methods.  As  long  as  he  continued  in  active  manage- 
ment of  the  shop  he  took  the  deepest  iiitere-it  in  all 
imjirovement  in  tools.  The  last  to  which  he  gave 
special  attention  was  the  machine  for  drilling  spin- 
ning-frame rails,  which  has  proved  such  a  success. 
It  was  with  him  a  principle  not  to  seek  the  protection 
and  profit  of  a  patent  for  any  tool  he  was  to  use 
himself.  He  felt  that  the  gain  in  his  own  work  waa 
all  the  profit  he  should  desire. 

In  1870  the  business,  which  had  been  during  the  six 
previous  years  in  the  sole  jiroprietorship  of  Mr.  John 
C.  Whitin,  was  organized  into  a  joint  stock  corpora- 
tion, under  the  name  of  "The  Whitin  Machine 
Works," — John  C.  Whitin,  President;  Josiah  Lasell, 
Treasurer;  and  Gustavus  E.  Taft,  Superintendent. 
Mr.  Lasell  was  son-in-law  to  Mr.  Whitin  and  had 
been  in  his  employ  since  1800. 

In  1881  Jlr.  Taft  became  agent  and  Mr.  Harvey 
Ellis  superintendent. 

On  Jlr.  Whitin's  death,  April  22,  1882,  Mr.  Lasell 
l)ecame  president  and  treasurer.  January  1,  188(j, 
his  son-in-law,  G.  Marston  Whitin,  became  treasurer. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Lasell,  March  15,  IXSii,  his  oldest 
son,  Chester  W.  Lasell,  was  made  president.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Taft,  June  24,  1888,  his  oldest  son, 
Cyrus  A.  Taft,  was  made  ugent.  During  all  these 
changes  in  officers  of  the  corporation  the  buriness 
has  gone  on  with  continued  success. 

Thus  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  has  the 
manufacture  of  iron  been  maintained  in  this  place, 
first  as  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore,  then  as 
the  manufacture  of  bar-iron  from  pig-uictal  and 
scrap-iron,  then  as  the  manufacture  of  hoes  and 
scythes,  and  now  for  nearly  sixty  years  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  machiiiery,  beginning  with  a  single 
machine  and  now  including  almost  every  kind  of 
cotton  machinery.  For  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  years  one  family  has  been  in  ownership  and 
charge  of  the  works.  For  nearly  one  hundred  years 
Mr.   Paul  Whitin,   Sr.,   and   his  song  have  operated 
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them,  and  to  their  mechanical  sliill,  business  capacity 
and  industry  and  energy  has  this  great  development 
been  due. 

The  Whitissville  Spinning  Ring  Co.— In  1872, 
Charles  E.  Trowbridge,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Whitinsville  Cotton-Mill,  and  Arthur  F.  Whitin,  who 
was  then  employed  in  the  repair  shop,  perfected  and 
patented  special  tools  for  making  rings  for  spinning 
and  twisting.  They  began  the  manufacture  of  rings 
in  1873,  under  the  firm-name  of  the  "  Whitinsville 
Spinning  Ring  Co."  By  their  improved  methods  and 
tools  superior  work  is  secured,  and  a  great  saving  of 
labor  is  effected.  One  man  can  produce  a  perfect  ring 
in  two  operations,  after  the  forging,  while  with  the 
old  methods  the  ring  passed  through  several  hands, 
and  numerous  operations,  and  the  ring  would  not  be 
of  snch  uniform  excellence  of  finish. 

The  company  began  the  manufacture  of  rings  for 
the  cotton-mills  of  Whilinsville  and  vicinity,  but  the 
fame  of  their  superiority  quickly  spread  and  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  for  increased  production.  The 
rings  have  been  sent  all  over  the  country,  and  many 
have  been  exported.  The  business  has  increased  six- 
fold since  1878,  but  its  growth  has  been  a  natural  one; 
no  traveling  agents  have  been  employed.  Arthur  F. 
Whitin  is  treasurer,  Chas.  E.  Trowbridge  is  agent, 
and  George  E.  Trowbridge  is  superintendent. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  has  secured  a  number  of  patents  on 
rings  and  ring-holders,  and  has  recently  patented  a 
new  process  of  producing  a  metallic  ring,  which  effects 
a  great  saving  of  travelers,  on  new  rings,  and  a  much 
better  yarn  is  produced  by  the  consequent  saving  of 
breakage.  The  company  began  the  manufacture  of 
the  double  adjustable  ring  in  1886.  and  now  produces 
all  varieties  of  rings  known  to  the  trade.  The  work 
began  in  the  repair-shop  of  the  mill.  In  1884,  needing 
more  room,  it  was  moved  to  the  "old  cotton-mill" 
building  of  1826,  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  and 
occupied  the  basement  and  the  first  story.  In  1887 
an  enlargement  of  twenty  by  sixty-five  feet  was  made, 
and  a  new  building  erected,  with  a  furnace  chimney, 
for  hardening  and  annealing.  Twenty-five  men  are 
employed. 

While  the  manufacturers  in  iron  at  what  is  now 
AVhilinsville  are  the  oldest  in  the  town  and  have 
been  the  most  successful,  they  have  not  been  the  only 
ones. 

At  Northbridge  Centre  a  foundry  was  in  operation 
as  early  as  1790,  situated  opposite  the  Dr.  Robinson 
place,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  some  thirty  rods 
south  of  the  present  meeting-house.  Hollow-ware 
and  sad-irons  were  cast  here.  The  business  was  carried 
on  by  a  man  named  Lothrop. 

The  same  premises  were  afterwards  occupied  by 
Frebun  White  for  the  manufacture  of  axes,  employ- 
ing two  hands  besides  himself.  The  axes  were  car- 
ried to  Providence  and  sold  to  the  South.  This  was 
from  1812  to  1820.  Capt.  Amos  White  made  "custom 
axes"    in  a.   shop  near  bis  home;  "afterwards  he 


manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  trade 
boot  and  shoe  edge  tools,  hammers,  &c.,  &c.,  until  his 
death,  in  1853,  a  part  of  the  time,  in  conipany  with 
Dr.  Starkweather,  doing  the  work  at  Riverdale,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  But  that  business  failing, 
he  removed  to  his  home  shop  and  manufactured  for  a 
time  alone  and  then  with  his  son  Luke,  and  last  with 
his  son-in-law.  Orison  W.  Brigham. 

The  stone  part  of  the  present  cotton-mill  at  River- 
dale  was  built  1852  by  Sylvanus  Holbrook  for  Harvey 
Waters  for  the  manufacture  of  scythes  by  machinery 
which  he  had  invented.  These  were  the  first  scythes 
made  by  machinery  in  the  world.  Mr.  Waters  also 
made  bayonets  by  machinery  during  the  war  of 
1861-65.  He  continued  the  business  here  until 
1865. 

Cotton  MANaFACTURES. — In  1808  "the  cotton 
factory  fever"  struck  this  town,  and  in  1809  Col. 
Paul  Whitin  erected  a  cotton-mill  at  the  upper  dam, 
which  was  about  three  hundred  feet  east  of  the  pres- 
ent dam  of  the  Whitin  Machine  Works.  Col.  James 
Fletcher  contributed  the  water  privilege  as  his  share 
in  the  enterprise.  After  the  mill  was  erected  Mr. 
Whitin  organized  a  company,  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  stock-holder,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  styled  "The  Northbridge  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ing Company."  The  act  of  incorporation  is  later, 
being  dated  June  9,  1814.  This  was  the  third  cotton- 
mill  erected  in  the  Biackstone  Valley  above  Paw- 
tucket,  the  mill  of  Almy  Brown  and  the  Slaters  at 
Slatersville  and  the  original  mill  of  the  present  Black- 
stone  Co.,  at  Biackstone  (then  South  Mendon),  pre- 
ceding it  by  two  years.  The  manufacturing  consisted 
in  breaking,  carding  and  spinning.  The  raw  material, 
having  some  seeds  and  much  dirt  mixed  with  it,  was 
put  out  to  families  to  have  the  seed  and  dirt  removed. 
The  "pickers"  had  not  yet  been  introduced.  Some 
families  took  a  bale,  some  half  a  bale,  and  others 
less.  For  this  work  four  to  six  cents  a  pound  was 
paid.  The  yarn  was  also  put  out  to  families  to  be 
woven  by  hand,  the  weaver  receiving  eight  cents  per 
yard  for  weaving  No.  16  yarn,  which  was  the 
grade  made  at  that  time.  The  weaving  was  done  in 
this  manner  for  six  or  eight  years,  after  which 
power  looms  were  introduced.  The  original  North- 
bridge  Mill  was  of  wood  and  had  a  capacity  of 
fifteen  hundred  spindles.  Paul  Whitin,  Jr.,  then  ten 
years  of  age,  commenced  work  in  this  factory  on  the 
day  of  its  starting,  tending  a  breaking  machine. 
The  mill  was  operated  several  years  with  small  re- 
turns. It  was  rented  for  two  years  to  Gladding  & 
Cady.  It  was  sold  in  1824  to  William  &  Thomas 
Buflbm.  It  was  bought  in  1829  by  Samuel  Shove,  who 
operated  it  until  1831. 

In  1815  Col.  Whitin,  not  content  with  what  he  was 
doing  in  the  Northbridge  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Company,  entered  into  partnership  with  Col.  James 
Fletcher,  his  father-in-law,  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  two 
sons,  under   the  firm-name  of  Whitin   i   Fletcher, 
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(  and  th«-y  fitted  up  the  "Old  Forge"  building,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  for  a  cotton-mill  of  three 
hundred  spindle  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of 
yarns.  This  mill  was  operated  until  1826,  when  Mr. 
Whitin,  who  had  owned  an  interest  of  one-half,  now 
purchased  the  other  half  of  the  Fletchers,  and 
fiirmed  a  new  partnership  with  his  own  sons,  Paul, 
.'r.,  and  John  C,  under  the  name  of  P.  Whitin  & 
Suns,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Paul 
Whitin,  Jr.,  was  at  this  time  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
His  previous  training,  save  what  he  had  as  a  boy 
working  in  the  mill,  had  been  mercantile,  and  In  the 
business  of  the  new  firm  he  took  charge  of  the 
mcrciintile  and  financial  department. 

Jiihn  C,  then  nineteen  years  old,  had  had  his 
training  in  the  mill  and  in  the  machine-room  of  the 
Xurthbridge  Cotton  Company,  and  was  thus  prepared 
i'l'T  his  part  in  the  new  firm,  the  management  of  the 
MK'chanical  and  manufacturing  department.  Mr. 
I'aal  Whitin,  Sr.,  only  invested  capital  and  had  no 
personal  care  or  responsibility  in  the  management  of 
the  business.  The  company  erected  a  new  mill  of 
l.oOO  spindles  on  the  site  of  the  "Old  Forge''  mill. 
This  mill  was  of  brick,  thirty-two  by  sixty  feet,  two 
stories,  with  attic  room  and  basement,  and  was  used 
fur  its  original  purpose  until  184o. 

Soon  alter  the  erection  of  this  mill,  cotton  manu- 
facture was  begun  in  another  part  of  the  town  and 
lunlinued  for  some  years.  In  18.30,  Sylvanus  Hol- 
lirook  built  a  mill  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at 
wliat  is  now  Riverdale,  and  fitted  it  with  cotton  ma- 
(  hinery  and  began  to  make  sheetings.  The  next  year 
lie  built  at  the  "upper  village,"  now  Rockdale,  "The 
Cotton  Mill"  north  of  the  old  woolen-mill,  and 
began  the  manufacture  of  sheetings  and  drillings. 
In  1836  one-third  of  the  looms  were  i)ut  upon  print 
cloths.  In  1837,  having  discontinued  the  manu- 
facture of  satinets,  Mr.  Holbrook  put  cotton  machin- 
ery into  the  woolen-mill  and  he  made  Kentucky 
jeans  until  the  mill  was  burned,  in  1839  or  '40.  He 
rebuilt  the  mill  and  filled  it  with  cotton  machinery 
and  manufactured  cotton  goods. 

In  1846,  the  north  or  "Cotton  Mill"  was  burned.  Mr. 
Holbrook  repaired  the  walls  and  floors,  but  never  pro- 
vided it  with  machinery.  In  ISol  fire  destroyed  all 
the  factory  buildings  but  this  and  a  large  number  of 
dwellings.  This  closed  all  manufacturing  in  this 
village  until  the  property  was  bought  by  the  Messrs. 
Whitin  in  1856.     We  now  return  to  Wliitinsville. 

In  1831,  Colonel  Paul  Whitin  having  died,  the  firm 
was  re-organized,  Mrs.  Paul  Whitin,  Sr.,  and  her 
sons,  Paul,  John  C.  and  Charles  P.  being  the  partners. 
Charles  P.  Whitin  had  attained  his  majority  the  pre- 
vious year.  He  h.id  been  employed  in  the  office  of 
the  old  firm.  In  the  new  firm  Mr.  Paul  Whitin  re- 
tained the  financial  and  mercantile  departments,  Jlr. 
Charles  P.  Whitin  took  charge  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing and  Mr.  John  C.  Whitin  took  charge  of  the 
new  department,  the  manufacture  of  cottoa  machin- 


ery. The  old  Northbridge  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Company's  mill  was  bought  and  put  in  operation,  and 
continued  in  operation  until  1861.  In  1840  the  stone 
mill  was  built,  with  n  capacity  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  spindles. 

In  1847  James  F.  Whitin,  the  youngest  son  of  Colo- 
nel Paul  Whitin,  was  admitted  to  the  firm.  He  had, 
for  many  years,  had  charge  of  the  books  of  the  con- 
cern. In  1849  the  firm  bought  up  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Uxbridge  Cotton  Mill  of  ten  thousand  spindle 
capacity  at  North  Uxbridge.  They  operated  it  until 
the  firm  was  dissolved  in  1864.  In  18.')6,  having  pur- 
chased the  property  in  Rockdale,  they  built  the  Rock- 
dale Cotton  Mill,  with  a  capacity  of  ten  thousand 
spindles.  About  1857,  they  bought  the  stone  cotton- 
mill,  in  East  Douglass,  of  about  eight  thousand  spin- 
dle capacity,  and  operated  it  until  the  war. 

In  1864,  the  firm  of  P.  Whitin  &  Sons,  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  goods  and  of  cotton  machinery, 
was  dissolved  and  the  business  was  divided.  The 
cotton  manufacturing,  which  had  increased  from  one 
thousand  five  hundred  spin<lles  to  thirty  thousand, 
was  retained  by  Mr.  Paul  Whitin  taking  the  mill  in 
Rockdale  and  the  property  at  Riverdale,  which  P. 
Whitin  &  Sons  had  purchancd  some  yeais  before;  by 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Whitin  taking  the  mill  in  Whilins- 
ville,  and  Mr.  James  F.  Whitin  taking  the  mill  in 
North  Uxbridge.  Mr.  John  C.  Whiiin  took  the  man- 
ufacturing of  cotton  machinery. 

At  this  time  The  Pavi^  Whitix  Makufacturin'O 
Co.  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Paul  Whitin  as  pres-ident, 
and  his  son,  Charles  E.  Whitin,  as  treasurer  and 
agent.  To  the  Rockdale  ilill  this  company  soon 
added  the  mill  at  Riverdale,  putting  a  brick  addition 
to  the  stone  building  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Mr.  Harvey  Waters  for  the  manufacture  of  .scythes 
and  bayonets,  and  filling  it  with  cotton  machinery, 
making  it  a  null  of  seven  thousand  spindles  in  capa- 
city. The  company  still  operates  both  mills,  making 
sheetings. 

In  1884,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Paul  Whitin,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Whitin  became  president,  and  remains 
such,  and  Mr.  Harry  T.  Whiiin,  his  eldest  son,  be- 
came agent. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Whitin  enlarged  the  stone  mill  at 
Whitinsviile  in  1865,  making  its  capacity  thirteen 
thousand  six  hundred  spindles.  In  1866  he  united 
his  two  elder  sons,  Edward  aud  William  H.,  with 
him  in  the  business  under  the  name  of  "The  Whi- 
tinsviile Cotton  Mill."  The  same  year  he,  with  his 
brother,  James  F.  Whitin,  built  "The  Linwood 
Mill,"  of  fifteen  thousand  spindle  cai)acity,  under 
the  name  of  "The  Whitin  Brothers."  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Whitin.  the  business  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  sons  under  the  same  firm- 
name,  the  youngest  son,  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Whitin, 
having  been  added  to  the  firm  in  1881. 

Thus  has  this  manufacturing  interest  grown  from 
fifteen  hundred  spindles  in  1810  to  nearly  fifty  thou- 
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sand  spindles,  employing  nearly  eight  hundred 
hands. 

WooLEX  Manufacturers.— We  have  seen  that 
the  privilege  at  what  is  now  Riverdale  was  first  im- 
proved by  Jas.  Nutting  before  1764.  In  July  of  that 
year  he  sold  the  property  to  Hezekiah  Hall,  of  Ux- 
bridge.  He  sold  it  the  same  year,  October  4th,  to  Ed- 
ward Hall,  of  Uxbridge.  We  are  unable  to  trace  all  the 
changes,  but  in  March,  1780,  Ezra  Wood  sold  the  land, 
"  together  with  a  grist  mill,  and  saw  mill  and  mill 
dam,  and  all  the  other  buildings  on  the  same,"  to 
Henrj'  Dunn.  The  i)roperty  descended  by  will  to  his 
sons  D.avid  and  Henry.  About  1817,  they  built  the 
"cloth  mill,"  and  began  the  woolen  manufactures  of 
the  town.  They  took  wool  from  the  farmers  and 
carded  it.  Then  the  farmers  spun  and  wove  it  and 
carried  it  back  to  the  mill,  where  it  was  pulled, 
colored  and  ."beared. 

The  Dunn  brothers  fitted  up  a  mill  which  %lvanus 
Holbrook  hired,  but  soon  left  it,  having  purchased 
the  property  at  the  upper  village,  uow  Rockdale. 
Osmus  Taft  now  hired  their  mill  and  operated  it  in 
1822  and  '23.  Then  the  Messrs.  Dunn  took  the 
mill  and  manufactured  satinets.  But  they  becoming 
embarrassed.  Deacon  Solomon  Nelson,  a  relative,  and 
a  Mr.  Benson,  from  Enfield,  Conn.,  took  the  business 
and  carried  it  on.  Not  being  successful,  the  business 
came  into  the  hands  of  Sylvanus  Holbrook  about 
1829,  probably  by  failure  to  redeem  the  property 
from  mortgage  given  to  him  in  182G.  Mr.  Holbrook 
rented  the  old  mill  to  the  younger  Dunn  for  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  hat  bodies. 

All  these  buildings  were  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  January  16,  1776,  John  Eddy,  from  Smith- 
field,  Rhode  Island,  bought  the  property  at  the 
"  upper  village,"  now  Rockdale,  of  Thomas  Emerson. 
.Some  time  before  1814  a  dam  was  built,  and  a  saw 
and  grist-mill  erected.  May  .30,  1814,  Mr.  Eddy  and 
his  son  Jesse  sold  the  dam  and  buildings,  and  six- 
tenths  of  three  acres  and  eighty-two  rods  of  land, 
one-tenth  each  to  certain  grantees:  Antipas  Earle, 
Silas  Earle  and  Timothy  Earle,  of  Leicester,  Levi 
Lincoln  and  Daniel  Waldo,  of  Worcester,  and  Amasa 
Roberts,  of  Northbridge.  The  other  four-tenths  were 
to  lie  in  common  with  the  six-tenths — that  is,  two- 
tenths  to  Jesse  Eddy  and  two-tenths  to  William  Hen- 
dricks, all  for  the  formation  of  a  copartnership  for  the 
manufacturing  of  "  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  or  any 
other  business  mutually  agreed  upon."  June  14th, 
the  same  year,  these  gentlemen  became  incorporated 
as  the  "Northbridge  Cloth  Company,"  and  as  indi- 
viduals, conveyed  the  property  to  this  new  company, 
Jaiuiary  2o,  1815,  and  the  company  began  the  manu- 
facture of  satinets,  and  continued  it  until  1819.  March 
2d,  of  this  year,  the  company  sold  its  property  at 
auction.  It  was  purchased  by  Esek  Pitts,  of  Mendon, 
gentleman;  Samuel  I'itts,  of  Mendon,  clothier;  John 
Farnam  of  Grafton,  clothier,  and  Jesse  Eddy,  of  North- 
bridge,  yeoman,  who  continued  the  business.    Decem- 


ber 17, 1821,  John  Farnam  and  Samuel  Willis,  having 
become  owners  of  the  fourth  part  bought  by  Mr. 
Pitts,  deeded  to  Sylvanus  Holbrook,  a  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Farnam,  three-fourths  of  the  property,  Mr. 
Holbrook  to  take  possession  April  1,  1822.  October 
11,  1822,  Jesse  Eddy  sold  his  fourth  part  to  Mr.  Hol- 
brook, and  he  nowbecame  sole  owner.  The  mill,  which 
had  before  been  called  "  Eddy's  Mill,"  was  now  called 
"  Holbrook's."  Mr.  Holbrook  enlarged  the  old  mill, 
and  continued  to  manufacture  satinets.  The  weaving 
was  all  done  by  hand  until  1823,  when  power-looms 
were  introduced.  Broadcloth  was  also  made  by  Mr. 
Holbrook,  woven  by  hand  on  four  looms,  each  two 
yards  wide.  Of  this  article  it  is  said,  "  it  was  made 
of  the  very  best  stock,  and  was  really  fine  and  nice." 
The  manufacture  of  broadcloth  was  discontinued  about 
1831.  The  woolen-mill  was  a  three-set  mill.  The 
manufacture  of  satinets  was  continued  until  1837,  after 
which  no  woolen  goods  were  manufactured  in  the 
town.  The  textile  manufactures  of  the  town  were  to 
be  of  cotton  alone. 

Manufactures  of  Leather. — Among  the  primi- 
tive industries  of  the  town  was  that  of  the  shoemaker. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  the  tanner  and  currier,  to 
prepare  the  material  for  his  art. 

Benjamin  Basset,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Farrar, 
Simeon  Bassett,  Alfred  Huse  and  Daniel  Adams 
were  long  remembered  as  of  the  traveling  fraternity 
of  shoemakers,  who  carried  their  "  kit  "  from  house 
to  house  and  shod  the  families  for  the  .season.  But 
they  were  not  to  continue  travelers,  nor  were  they  to 
be  content  to  supply  the  home  demand.  As  early  as 
1810  Cheney  Taft  began  the  manufacture  of  the  first 
■'  sale  "  work  in  the  town.  He  made  what  were  called 
"  nigger  shoes,"  in  the  summer,  and  went  South  to 
sell  them  in  the  winter.  Othera  soon  followed,  and 
rooms  were  fitted  up  in  the  houses  and  little  shops 
were  built  near  the  homes  for  the  new  manufacture. 
Between  1810  and  1820  eleven  individuals  were  en- 
gaged in  the  business;  between  1820  and  1830,  twelve 
(some  of  these  worked  alone,  others  employed  one  or 
more  hands) ;  between  183:)  and  ISiO,  sixteen  indi- 
viduals and  four  firms  ;  between  1840  and  1850,  thir- 
teen individuals  and  two  firms;  between  1850  and 
1860,  six  individuals  and  two  firms  ;  between  1860  and 
1870,  two  firms;  between  1870  to  December,  1877, 
three  firms.  But  while  the  individuals  carrying  on 
the  business  diminished,  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  work  did  not  diminish — the  individuals 
were  employed  by  the  firms.  The  largest  number  of 
persons  employed  was  when  but  one  firm  was  con- 
ducting the  business,  and  employing  sixty-six  hands 
in  the  shop  and  ninety-four  outside.  Usually  more 
men  were  working  at  their  homes  and  in  shops  near 
them  than  at  the  large  shop  or  factory,  taking  the  cut 
work  and  returning  the  finished  product. 

Among  the  principal  firms  were  those  of  J.  &  Z. 
Bachelor,  Fuller,  Bachelor  &  Co.,  Joel  Rachelor,  Jr., 
John  M.  Slocomb,  A.  &   M.  L.  Taft,  Bachelor    &. 
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Adams,  A.  Taft  &  Son,  Bachelor  &  AUard,  Allard  & 
Adams,  Newell,  Daniels  &  Co.,  A.  &  A.  B.  Keith 
&  Co.  This  last  firm  built  the  large  four-story 
factory  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  (still  standing) 
in  18(i7,  and  introiluced  all  the  improvements  in 
machinery.  This  tirm,  being  changed  to  A.  B. 
Keith  &  Co.,  continued  business  until  May  of 
187.3.  In  July  of  the  same  year  .lames  Tucker  &  Co. 
took  the  factory  and  continued  the  business  until 
December,  1877.  Of  the  "factory"  Deacon  Joel 
r.achelor,  who  began  the  business  in  1827  and  had 
continued  it  for  forty  yeara,  alone  and  associated 
with  others,  took  the  charge  from  the  first,  and  con- 
tinued in  charge  as  long  as  it  was  in  operation.  Since 
1S77,  the  factory  has  been  closed.  But  few  are  now 
working  at  the  business,  being  employed  by  firms  in 
other  towns.  Many  have  moved  away,  and  many 
have  sought  other  employments.  Thus  this  industry, 
which  employed  so  many,  in  shops  and  at  their 
lionics,  for  so  many  years,  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 
I'lie  volume  of  this  business  was  considerable.  In 
1837  600  pairs  of  boots  and  53,.500  pairs  of  shoes 
were  made,  valued  at  $.")0,000,  and  ninety-five  persons 
were  engaged  in  the  business. 

In  1871,  while  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons 
were  employed  by  the  one  factory,  yet  by  the  aid  of 
machinery  17,280  pairs  of  shoes  and  lto,.')20  pairs  of 
boots,  valued  at  5!33S,480,  were  made,  being  more  than 
si.x  timea  the  product  of  1837,  with  less  than  twice  the 
number  of  workmen — each  one,  thanks  to  machinery, 
accomplishing  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
workman  of  1837,  and  in  one  month  all  the  workmen 
averaged  S.51..'>0  for  the  month's  wages.  This  business 
was  largely  done  at  the  Centre,  and  that  part  of  the 
town  has  sulfered  severelv  from  its  extinction. 

This  large  development  of  the  shoe  business  natur- 
ally encouraged  the  business  of  tanning  and  currying, 
and  quite  a  number,  as  Joseph  Cougdon,  Charles  & 
Derby  Bigelow,  Robinson  &  Kice,  Jere  Koliinson, 
I'.ilward  I'roctor  and  Moses  Walradt  pumued  the  bus- 
iness with  success,  some  as  late  as  ISd.S.  After  this 
time  only  leather  prepared  elsewhere  was  used. 

The  Geaxitk  Industry. — From  the  first,  granite 
for  home  use  has  been  quarried  in  the  town,  and  as 
mills  and  store-houses  have  been  built  of  stone,  the 
business  has  been  quite  large.  Mr.  Hasen  O.  Bean 
was  the  first  to  export  granite,  using  the  Blackstone 
Caual  in  the  years  1827  and  1828. 

Mr.  John  Donegan  began  operations  at  what  has 
since  been  known  as  I'lummer's  Quarry,  in  1854,  em- 
ploying some  twenty  men,  and  continued  work  for 
two  years.  At  this  time  Mr.  Israel  Plunimer  began 
to  operate  the  quarry,  and  continued  the  business  for 
many  years  under  the  name  of  the  "  I'luranicr  Granite 
Company,"  employing  as  many  as  seventy-five  men 
during  the  season.  In  1872  Mr.  Henry  S.  Tail  took 
the  business  and  continued  it  until  1884,  employing 
about  the  same  number  of  men,  shipping  each  year 
some  five  hundred    car-loads  of  granite  of  ten  tons 


each,  one-fourth  of  it  dressed.  Since  January,  1884, 
this  quarry  has  not  been  worked. 

In  181)5  Mr.  (ieorge  Itlanchard  began  operations  at 
a  quarry  one-half  mile  sontiiwestof  Whilinsville,  and 
has  continued  thera  to  this  date,  employing  from  fif- 
teen to  forty-five  men. 

In  1870  Samuel  Fowler  it  Son  began  operation  on 
the  ea.st  side  of  the  Blackstone,  aliout  one-half  mile 
below  Rockdale,  at  a  ledge  which  had  early  in  the 
history  of  tlie  town  received  the  name  of  "Shining 
Rocks."  The  busines.s  is  still  continued  by  the  son, 
Mr.  Samuel  Fowler,  who  employs  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  men. 

In  the  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton  and  in  work  on 
granite  nearly  eighteen  hundred  of  the  people  of  the 
town  are  employed 

The  great  amount  of  business  done  in  the  town 
made  a  bank  of  discount  and  a  bank  for  the  savings 
of  the  workmen  very  desirable,  and 

The  Whitin.svili.e  National  Ba.vk  was  estab- 
lished in  181)5,  as  a  bank  of  deposit  and  discount,  with 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital,  with  Mr.  Paul 
Whitin  president  and  Mr.  H.  A.  (ioodill  cashier. 
Jlr.  Whiiin  continued  president  until  his  death,  in 
1884.  He  was  succeeeded  by  .Mr.  Charles  1*.  Whitin, 
who  held  the  ollice  until  his  death,  in  1887,  when  Mr. 
James  F.  Whitin  was  made  president,  and  still  holds 
the  oflice. 

The  Whitinsville  Savings  Bank  was  estab- 
lished in  1874,  with  Mr.  .lohn  C.  Whitin  president 
and  Mr.  H.  A.  Goodell  trciisurer.  On  Mr.  Whitin's 
death,  in  1883,  Mr.  Charles  I*.  Whiiin  became  presi- 
dent; at  his  death  Mr.  James  F.  Whitin  was  chosen 
to  the  oftice,  which  he  still  fills.  November  1,  1888, 
there  were  1238  depositors  in  this  bank,  and  the  total 
of  their  depo-its  was  :?38i),895.77.  It  is  probable  that 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  deposits  are  held  by  citi- 
zens of  the  town  in  saving  banks  in  other  towns. 

The  growth  of  the  town  in  population  is  as  follows: 
1770,481;  1790,  . 509;  1800,544;  1810,713;  1820, 
905;  1830,1053;  1840,1449;  1850,2230;  1860,  2()33; 
18(55,  2642  ;  1870,  3774;  1875,  4030;  1880,  4053  ;  1885, 
3786. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 
NORTHBRIDGE— (G?«/<«tt^rf.) 

INDIVIDUALS. 

The  briefest  sketch  of  a  town's  history  should  in- 
clude some  notice  of  the  men  who  have  especially 
contributed  to  iu  development.  Of  these  a  few  will 
now  be  noticed. 

Colonel  Paul  Whitin,  or  R7ii7m<7,  as  the  name 
was  originally,  who  laid  the  more  recent  foundations 
of  the  business  which  now  exists  in  the  Tillage  that 
received  his  name,  "  was  born   in    Roxbury,  in  that 
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part  of  the  town  near  Dedham,  December  3, 1767. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sarah  and  Nathaniel  (Draper) 
Whiting.  His  father  died  when  be  was  a  child.  His 
mother  was  married  in  1770  to  James  Prentice,"  who 
lived  at  what  is  now  known  as  "  Prentice's  Corner," 
in  this  town.  When  quite  young  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Jesse  White,  of  this  town,  to  learn  the 
blacksmith's  trade.  His  advantages  for  education 
were  exceedingly  limited;  his  whole  attendance  at 
school  did  not  probably  exceed  six  months.  Few  men 
have  ever  entered  upon  business  life  with  less  encour- 
aging prospects.  AVhen  he  closed  his  apprenticeship 
his  health  was  poor  and  continued  so  for  some  years. 
He  had  no  pecuniary  means  of  his  own  and  no  rela- 
tions to  whom  he  could  look  for  aid.  But  he  had 
what  was  better — -an  honest  purpose  to  do  according 
to  his  ability.  He  struggled  with  and  overcame  dif- 
ficulties to  which  most  would  have  yielded.  By  per- 
severance and  a  diligent  improvement  of  those  inter- 
vals of  labor  that  many  young  men  spend  in  idleness, 
he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  those  branches  of 
study  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  busi- 
ness. He  was  eminently  a  self-educated  man.  A 
book  for  aiding  him  in  acquiring  a  correct  use  of 
language  was  always  by  him.  He  was  as  familiar 
with  this  as  with  the  tools  of  his  shop.  When  he 
was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  town 
clerk,  and  he  was  chosen  to  this  office  thirteen  suc- 
cessive years.  He  was  often  elected  to  other  town 
offices.  He  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  military 
officer.  He  was  for  several  years  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  was  repeatedly  urged  to  allow  himself  to  be 
chosen  as  Representative  to  the  Legislature,  but  this 
he  invariably  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
require  a  sacrifice  in  his  business,  that  he  could  not 
then  afford  to  make.  To  show  his  habits  of  industry, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  it  was  his  custom 
to  redeem,  by  extra  labor,  all  the  time  that  he  spent 
in  military  duties  or  public  business. 

Colonel  Whitin  was  a  lover  of  good  order  in  society, 
and  could  never  endure  those  practices  that  were  an 
infringement  upon  it,  or  that  were  calculated  to  pre- 
sent a  dangerous  example  to  the  young.  He  attached 
great  importance  to  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  prompt  to  aid  in  maintaining  them.  The 
Sabbath  he  regarded  as  a  holy  day,  and  any  violations 
of  it  he  hesitated  not  to  class  with  other  gross  im- 
moralities. Though  he  never  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion,  he  was  regarded  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  his  religious  feelings  as  a  true  Chris- 
tian. He  died  on  the  8th  of  February,  1831,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Whitin  married  Betsey  Fletcher,  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  James  Fletcher,  of  this  place,  December 
3,  1703.  Slie  was,  during  Colonel  Whitin's  life,  a 
most  efficient  lielper  in  the  work  he  did  for  the  com- 
munity and  the  world.  She  survived  him  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  was,  until  near  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  P.  Whitin  &  Sons, 


and  contributed  her  share  to  its  success.  They  had 
ten  children,  of  whom  eight  lived  to  years  of  matu- 
rity. 

Paul  Whitin,  Jr.,  the  .second  sin  of  Colonel  Paul 
and  Betsey  (Fletcher)  Whitin,  was  born  Februarys, 
1800.  His  childhood  and  youth  were  most  of  them 
spent  here.  He  attended  the  district  school  for  the 
few  months  of  the  year  it  was  kept.  When  about 
twelve  he  spent  some  time  with  an  uncle  in  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y.,  and  attended  school.  He  also  had  two 
terms  at  Leicester  Academy.  From  his  tenth  year 
when  not  in  school  he  worked  in  the  cotton-mill  and 
on  the  farm.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton in  the  dry-goods  store  of  James  Brewer.  At  twen- 
ty-one he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  fellow-clerk,  and 
opened  a  dry-goods  store  on  Maiden  Lane,  in  New 
York,  under  the  name  of  Lee  &  Whitin.  In  1826  he  re- 
turned home,  and,  with  his  father  and  younger  brother, 
John  C.  Whitin,  formed  the  firm  of  P.  Whitin  & 
Sons.  He  took  charge  of  the  mercantile  department, 
having  the  charge  of  the  store,  of  buying  the  supplies 
of  the  mill  and  selling  the  product.  For  this  his 
training  had  fitted  him.  He  retained  the  same  de- 
partment in  the  firm  as  reorganized  after  the  death  of 
Paul   Whitin,  Sr.,  in   1831,   until   its  dissolution   in 

1864,  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years.  He  conducted 
it  with  ability  and  thoroughness,  and  thus  contrib- 
uted an  important  element  to  the  success  of  the 
business  of  the  firm.  After  the  firm  was  dissolved 
he  continued  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
being  president  of  the  Paul  Whitin  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  mills  at  Rockdale  and  Riverdale, 
until  his  death.  Though  never  robust  of  body,  his 
regular  habils  and  his  attention  to  the  laws  of  health 
enabled  him  to  accompli-^h  a  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  to  preserve  life  to  a  good  old  age  in  the  full 
posse-sion  of  his  faculties.  He  always  took  a  deep 
interest  in  town  and  public  affairs;  was  early  called  to 
town  offices.  He  was  elected  to  tlie  Legislature  in 
1837,  and  to  the  Senate  in  1849.  His  perfect  integrity 
and  his  sound  judgment  won  the  confidence  of  all 
men,  and  he  was  sought  for  many  places  of  trust, 
which  he  filled  till  very  late  in  life.  He  was  chosen 
director  of  the  Blackstone  Bunk  at  Uxbridge  October 
6,  1828,  and  remained  a  director  until  he  was  chosen 
president  October  6,  1845,  which  office  he  filled  until 

1865,  when  he  resigned  to  become  president  of  the 
National  Bank  in  Whitinsville.  This  last  office  he 
retained  until  his  death  in  1884,  thus  completing 
fifty-six  years  of  important  connection  with  these 
banks.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Worcester  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  from  1838,  and  attended  a 
meeting  only  the  day  before  his  death  ;  also  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Worcester  Manufacturers'  Mutual  from 
1860.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Providence  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad  from  its  organization  until  two  years 
before  his  death,  when  he  resigned  his  position.  He 
was  for  many  years  an  active  member  and  trustee  of 
the  Worcester  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
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.Societies.  He  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
liranches  of  agriculture  and  especially  in  horticulture, 
and  did  much  to  advance  them  in  the  vicinity. 
Though  called  to  so  many  trusts,  he  neglected  none. 
His  tidelity  to  them  was  as  great  as  to  his  own  per- 
sonal concerns.  He  united  with  the  Congregational 
Church  at  the  Centre  in  1820.  He  was  very  active 
in  the  formation  of  the  Village  Church  in  Whitins- 
ville,  and  was  always  true  to  his  covenant  of  love  to 
and  interest  in  it,  and  ever  faithful  in  attendiince 
upon  and  support  of  its  ordinances.  He  was  a  just 
man  who  feared  God,  a  man  of  decided  religious  con- 
victions and  of  deep  feeling,  though  of  few  words  as 
to  his  personal  experiences.  By  his  life  and  deeds  he 
was  ever  a  power  for  good  in  the  community.  Retir- 
ing in  usual  health  on  the  eve  of  February  7,  1SS4, 
lie  fell  asleep  to  wake  in  eternal  life. 

Mr.  Whiiin  married  Sarah  R.  Chapin,  of  Uxbridge, 
August  21,  1822.  She  was  ever  a  most  efficient 
helper  to  him  in  all  good.  Four  children  survived 
him, — Hon.  Charles  E.  Whitin,  who  continues  the 
business  ;  Mr.  Henry  Whitin,  for  many  years  a  com- 
missioti  merchant  in  New  York;  Mrs.  Sarah  Orvis, 
of  Manchester,  Vt.;  and  Miss  Anna  L.  Whitin,  at 
home. 

John  Crane  Whitin,  the  fourth  son  of  Colonel 
Paul  and  Betsey  (Fletcher)  Whitin,  was  born  March 
1,  1807.  Until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  at- 
tended the  school  of  the  district  during  the  usual 
summer  and  winter  terms.  The  rest  of  each  year, 
after  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  was  employed  in  the 
citton-mill,  working  at  first  in  the  picker-room. 
When  twelve  he  was  placed  in  the  repair-room,  and 
worked  here  three  years,  the  only  apprenticeship  to 
his  life-work.  Early  in  1822  he  went  to  New  York, 
to  be  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  his  elder  brother  Paul, 
Jr.,  and  remained  there  until  the  latter  part  of  182.">, 
when  he  returned  home  to  form  with  his  father  and 
his  brother  Paul,  Jr.,  the  firm  of  P.  Whitin  &  Sons, 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  He  took  charge 
of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  departments  of 
the  business.  He  was  soon  diverted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  machinery,  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively,  making  it  his  life's  wofk.  What  he 
did  in  this  has  been  epoken  of  sufficiently  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Manufactures." 

He  was  endowed  with  great  energy,  was  full  of 
enterprise,  and  yet  sufliciently  conservative  for  safety. 
He  had  capacity  for  very  hard  work  ;  he  had,  to  an 
eminent  degree,  common  sense  in  mechanics;  he  was 
quick  to  see  what  would  work  in  a  machine,  and 
could  construct  it  entirely  in  his  mind  before  he 
made  a  pattern.  This  saved  him  from  the  failures  so 
many  mechanics  have  when  they  come  to  put  their 
ideas  into  wood  and  iron.  He  never  made  a  pattern 
which  was  not  used  enough  to  pay  for  it — a  fact  which 
is  true  of  very  few  men  who  made  thousands,  as  he 
did.  He  Was  called  to  various  offices  of  trust — men 
learned  to  loak  on  him  as  one  in  whom  they  could 
29 


confide  implicitly.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
a  director  of  the  National  I5aiik,  Whitinsvilie.  presi- 
dent of  the  Whitinsvilie  Savings  Hank,  and  director 
of  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Kailroad.  He  had 
been  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  and  won 
Presidential  elector  in  187G. 

Mr.  Whitin  became  a  decided  Christian  in  early 
manhood,  and  united  with  the  church  at  Northliridge 
Centre  December  4, 1831.  He  w!is  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  church  in  Whitinsvilie,  and  was 
chosen  one  of  its  deacons  in  the  beginning,  in  1834, 
and  retained  the  office  until  his  death,  though  for 
some  years  relieved  from  active  service.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  always  in  his  place  of  service,  and 
always  ready  to  do  his  part  in  maintaining  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion.  He  bad  a  deep  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  varied  benevolent  causes  of  the  day, 
which  led  to  steady  and  large  contributions  to  ad- 
vance them.  He  was  reticent  as  to  his  own  feelings, 
but  clear  and  decided  in  his  views,  and  always  ready 
to  act  up  to  his  convictions.  His  religious  vows  were 
as  sacred  as  his  business  promises. 

Mr.  Whitin  married.  May  30,  1831,  Miss  Catharine 
H.  Leland,  of  Sutton,  by  whom  he  had  several  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom,  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Josiab 
Lasell,  survived  him.  Mrs.  Catharine  Whitin  died 
.lanuary  31,  1873.  She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
grace  and  beauty  of  character.  A[r.  Whitin  married, 
January  20,  lS7o,  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Pratt,  of 
Hopkinton,  who  survives  him.  Their  only  child, 
John  C,  died  in  infancy. 

For  years  Jlr.  Whitin  had  contended  with  a  rheu- 
matic atl'ection  which  had  rendered  him  liable  to 
sudden  death,  but,  conscious  of  his  readiness  for 
that  event,  he  ever  kept  busied  as  his  strength  al- 
lowed in  the  care  of  his  estate  and  in  works  of  bene- 
faction. After  a  brief  confinement  to  the  house,  the 
messenger  came  at  midnight,  April  22,  1882,  without 
an  instant's  warning,  but  did  not  find  him  unpre- 
pared, for  he  had  lived  in  the  fear  and  the  service  of 
the  King  who  called  him. 

CiiAur.Es  PiKCKXiiY  Whitin,  the  fifth  son  of 
Colonel  Paul  and  Betsey  (Fletcher)  Whitin,  was  born 
August  G,  ISO'.).  His  education  wils  oblaineil  in  the 
schools  of  the  town  and  in  the  academy  at  Leicester. 
It  was  such  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  Uiught  school 
acceptably  in  the  stone  school-house  near  Plummer's 
Corner.  He  early  worked  in  the  cotton-mill  in  which 
his  father  was  interested,  and  here  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  of  cotton  manufacture,  in. which  he 
afterwards  became  so  proficient.  He  continued  with 
his  father  and  brothers  until  his  twenty-first  y«ar 
when  he  went  to  Willimantic  to  fitup  and  take  charge 
of  a  cotton-mill.  Having  been  called  home  by  his 
father's  last  sickness,  he  ever  after  remained  in 
his  native  town,  and  became  identified  with  and  most 
active  in  its  growth  and  prosperity.  The  same  year, 
1831,  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  firm  of  P. 
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Whitin  &  Sons,  which  had  been  formed  in  1826,  and 
in  which  he  had  had  an  interest  from  the  first,  and 
which  was  reorganized  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Paul 
Whitin.  He  had  charge  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
department,  and  in  this  he  became  an  expert  and  an 
authority.  He  superintended  the  erection  of  the 
stone  mill  in  Whitinsville  in  184.5,  the  enlargement 
of  the  North  U.Kbridge  mill  in  1847  and  1848,  and  the 
erection  of  the  mill  at  Rockdale  in  1856  and  1857.  He 
had  great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  water- 
power  of  the  Mumford  River,  devising  and  building 
the  reservoirs  and  dams,  which  have  increased  its 
steadiness  and  reliability  so  much. 

Whenever  his  brother,  John  C.  Whitin,  who  had 
charge  of  the  machine  shop,  was  absent,  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  this  devolved  upon  him,  and  he  had 
the  practical  charge  of  the  shop  from  April,  1860,  to 
January,  1864,  while  his  brother  was  engaged  at 
Holyoke.  When  the  firm  of  P.  Whitin  &  Sons  was 
dissolved,  January  1, 1864,  Mr.  Whitin  took  the  cotton- 
mills  in  Whitinsville  and  East  Douglas,  and  carried 
on  the  business  of  cotton  manufacture  in  his  own 
name,  having  associated  his  sons  with  him.  In  1865 
he  built  the  mill  at  Linwood,  with  his  brother,  James 
F.  Whitin,  and  in  1881  he  purchased  the  mill  in 
Saundersville. 

In  all  his  business  life  he  was  eminently  a  practical 
man,  quick  to  discern  what  should  be  done  and 
prompt  to  do  it.  He  was  thorough  and  faithful,  so 
that  all  he  did  was  well  done.  He  was  untiring  in 
industry,  and  though  not  physically  rugged,  especially 
in  his  younger  years,  he  had  great  power  of  endur- 
ance. He  was  also  a  man  of  most  excellent  judg- 
ment. In  his  special  department  of  cotton  manufac- 
ture, it  may  be  doubted  if  he  had  a  superior,  and  his 
judgment  was  often  sought  by  others.  He  was 
observant  and  careful  of  all  details,  conservative  of 
what  had  done  well  in  the  past,  yet  quick  to  see  a 
real  improvement  and  ready  to  adopt  it.  He  was 
safely  progressive  as  well  as  careful,  and  therefore 
successful  in  business. 

He  was  reared  in  a  Christian  home,  and  early 
yielded  to  religious  influences,  and  united  with  the 
church  at  Northbridge  Centre  on  his  eleventh  birth- 
day, August  G,  1820,  and  for  sixty-five  years  he 
honored  his  profes-sion  by  a  consistent  Christian 
youth  and  manhood.  He  wa.s  identified  with  the 
church  in  Whitinsville  from  the  fir.st,  in  1834,  and 
ever  gladly  did  much  for  its  prosperity  by  personal 
effort  and  generous  contribution.  He  was  deeply  and 
intelligently  interested  in  the  great  missionary  and 
benevolent  agencies  of  our  day,  and  was  always  a 
steady  and  liberal  contributor  to  them. 

He  was  thoughtful  of  the  needs  and  interests  of 
others,  and  ever  ready  to  minister  to  their  comfort  and 
pleasure  in  many  ways,  often  doing  it  in  ways 
unknown  to  the  recipients  of  his  bounty.  He  loved 
to  be  an  unknown  and  unthanked  benefactor.  He 
was  especially  fond  of  children,  and  always  had  a  kind 


word  for  them,  and  many  of  them  received  the  fruits 
of  his  interest,  not  knowing  whence  they  came. 

He  united  to  a  remarkable  degree  strength  and 
tenderness,  firmness  and  gentleness,  vigor  and  deli- 
cacy. He  was  widely  loved  as  well  as  respected.  As 
a  citizen  he  was  ever  studious  of  the  best  interests  oi 
the  town  and  the  State,  and  was  ever  ready  to  do  his 
part  to  promote  them.  But  he  was  never  desirous  of 
oflice,  rather  shunning  publicity  of  service.  He  was 
selectman  in  1852,  and  Representative  of  the  district 
in  1859.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  director 
of  the  Douglas  Axe  Company,  and  president  of  the 
Whitinsville  National  and  Savings  Bank.  His  great 
work  was  done  in  this  home  community,  and  it  was 
well  done.  He  was  confined  to  the  house  but  a  few 
days,  and  fell  asleep  without  pain  to  wake  in  life, 
August  29,  1887.  A  true  man  and  a  devout  Chris- 
tian. 

Mr.  Whitin  married  Miss  Sarah  J.  Halliday  Octo- 
ber 21,  1884,  who  survived  him  with  four  sons,  three 
of  whom,  Edward,  William  H.  and  Arthur  F.,  were 
associated  with  him  in  busine.ss,  and  who  still  con- 
tinue it.  His  son  Lewis  F.  is  in  the  commission 
business  in  New  York.  The  only  daughter,  Helen 
L.,  married  George  L.  Gibbs,  of  this  place.  She  died 
on  May  9,  1885. 

James  Fletcher  Whitin,  the  youngest  son  of 
Colonel  Paul  and  Betsey  (Fletcher)  Whitin,  was 
born  December  21,  1814. 

His  education  was  received  in  the  schools  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  academies  of  Uxbridge,  Leicester, 
Munsen  and  Amherst.  On  the  completion  of  his 
schooling  he  went  into  the  counting-room  of  the  firm 
of  P.  Whitin  &  Sons.  Soon  the  care  of  this  depart- 
ment came  to  him,  and  he  retained  it  until  the  firm 
was  dissolved,  January  1,  1864.  In  1847  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm.  When  the  firm  was  dissolved 
he  took  the  cotton-mill  at  North  Uxbridge.  In  1866 
he  built,  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Whitfn, 
the  mill  at  Linwood,  and  has  continued  in  the  busi- 
ness of  cotton  manufacture  until  the  present  time. 

He  married,  July  23,  1842,  Miss  Patience  H.  Saun- 
ders, of  Grafton.  A  son,  George  M.  Whitin,  who  was 
for  several  years  thesuperintendent  of  the  cotton-mill 
at  North  Uxbridge,  died  suddenly  January  24,  1883. 
A  son,  Albert  H.,  is  the  only  child  now  living. 

Paul  Whitin  Dudley,  the  son  of  Amasa  and 
Ann  (Fletcher)  Dudley,  was  born  April  3,  1817,  in 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  His  parents  had  removed  there 
some  years  before  from  Whitinsville,  but  soon  after 
his  birth  returned  to  their  old  home.  Mr.  Dudley's 
childhood  was  spent  in  Whitinsville,  in  Sutton  (Man- 
chaug)and  in  Uxbridge.  In  these  places,  at  the  com- 
mon schoolsand  the  academy  at  Uxbridge,  he  obtained 
his  education.  He  went  into  his  father's  store  in  U.x- 
bridge  and  learned  the  business  of  his  life,  that  of  a 
merchant.  He  continued  with  his  father,  and  in  the 
settlement  of  his  business  when  he  became  unable  to 
care  for  it  himself,  until  he  was  twenty-nine,  when  he 
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came  to  Wbitinsville  and  took  char^reof  the  store  of 
P.  Whitin  &  Sons.  He  retained  this  charge  until  the 
firm  >vat  dissolved  iu  1804,  when  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Charles  P.  Whitin,  to  continue  the 
same  business  under  the  firm-name  of  P.  W.  Dudley 
&  Co.  Mr.  Dudley  had  the  active  management  of 
the  business  until  his  death,  July  1,  1872. 

Mr.  Dudley  was  a  tlmrough  business  man,  exact 
and  methodical.  He  was  untiring  in  industry.  His 
perfect  integrity  and  his  ability  inspired  such  con- 
fidence that  he  was  often  called  to  positions  of  trust 
in  the  town  and  in  the  church.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  the  trying  years  of  18(i2, 
'(i3, '(i4  and  '(!o,  declining  a  re-election  the  ne.xt  year. 
He  was  from  the  first  a  director  of  the  National  Bank. 
Individuals  oflen  called  on  him  for  help  in  their 
alVairs,  and  he  was  most  ready  to  assist.  Though  the 
calls  outside  of  his  business  were  so  many,  nothing 
was  neglected,  and  his  industry  and  method  were 
such  that  nothing  was  half  done. 

He  was  a  benevolent  man.  Hating  waste,  he  used 
his  means  most  generously  and  conscientiously  for 
every  good  cause  and  for  individual  need.  Not  con-  I 
tent  with  giving  of  his  means,  he  gave  personal 
service  freely.  Many  can  witness  of  these  deeds  of 
personal  service,  especially  during  and  after  the  war, 
for  soldiers  and  their  families.  Many  of  these  deeds 
were  known  only  to  himself  and  those  helped,  and 
often  not  to  them.  No  good  cause  or  deserving 
person  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  everything  that  made  for  the  public 
welfare,  local  and  national.  He  was  especially  active 
and  earnest  in  the  temperance  cause.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Worcester  South 
Temperance  Union  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Temperance  Alliance.  To  this  cause  he  gave  freely 
of  time  and  money. 

He  was  a  very  conscientious  man  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  obey  the  voice  of  duty,  though  it  might  be  a 
most  unplea.sant  task,  and  he  did  the  most  trying  of 
duties  iu  such  an  honest  and  gentle  way  as  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  those  whom  he  might  have  to 
rebuke  or  antagonize.  All  knew  and  felt  that  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  malice  or  harshness  in  the  man. 

He  was  a  true  and  faithful  Christian.  He  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  Village  Congregational  Church 
when  he  came  to  Whitinsville  in  184(),  and  was 
always  at  hii  post,  and  ever  ready  to  do  his  full 
share  and  to  make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lack  of 
service  by  others.  He  was  chosen  deacon  January 
11,  ISOG,  and  continued  in  the  ofiice  until  his  death. 
He  was  al.so  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school 
for  several  years.  In  this  office  he  gave  due  expres- 
sion to  his  love  for  and  great  interest  in  children. 
Kind  words  and  deeds  for  them  were  constant. 

October  11),  1842,  Mr.  Dudley  married  Miss  Sarah 
A.  Tobey,  of  Worcester.  She,  with  four  children — 
three  sons  and  a  daughter — survives  him.  He  was 
preparing   to  attend    the   Sabbath   evening   service 


when  he  was  stricken  by  paralysis.  He  remained 
unconscious  until  his  death,  the  next  morning. 
Though  cut  down  in  mid-life,  he  was  not  called 
until  he  had  done  a  good  work  for  the  community,  for 
his  family  and  for  his  Masler. 

JosiAH  Laski.i,,  the  son  of  Cheater  and  Nancy 
(Manning)  hasell,  was  born  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y., 
August  ti,  1825.  His  parents  were  of  Pilgrim  extrac- 
tion, and  held  and  practiced  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
in  its  finest  and  sturdiest  qualities.  Here  and  amid 
such  home  infiuenccs  Mr.  Lasell  spent  his  child- 
hood. He  fitted  for  college  in  his  native  place,  and 
entered  Williams  College,  where  liis  brother  Kdward 
was  professor  of  chemistry,  in  1840.  He  studied  law 
for  a  time  at  Schoharie;  but  his  instincts  and  tastes 
for  teaching  drew  him  from  the  law  as  a  profession. 
Yet,  without  doubt,  those  months  spent  in  this  study 
helped  to  prepare  him  for  his  business  career,  which 
was  to  be  his  larger  life-work.  He  first  taught  in  the 
boys'  school  of  Profes.for  Piquet  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
then  for  several  years  in  Spingler  Institute,  New 
York  City,  of  which  Jacob  Abbott  was  the  principal. 
In  18.J2  he  and  his  brother-in-law.  Professor  G.  W. 
Briggs,  joined  his  brother.  Professor  Edward  Lasell, 
of  Williams  College,  who  had  projecti-fl  and  secured 
the  incorporation  of  Lasell  Seminary  in  Auburndale, 
in  this  State,  in  the  enterprise  of  establishing  a  sem- 
inary of  high  grade  for  young  la<lie».  A  few  months 
after  they  began  the  work  Professor  Lasell,  the 
founder,  died,  and  Mr.  Josiah  Lasell  became  joint 
]>rincipal  with  Professor  Briggs,  and  continued  in 
this  work  until  18l)0.  June  5,  1855,  he  married 
Jane,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  C.  Whitin,  of 
Whitinsville. 

In  1800  Mr.  Whitin  called  him  to  his  assistance  in 
ihe  conduct  of  the  machine  works  be  had  just  pur- 
chased at  Holyoke,  in  this  Slate.  He  remained  in 
Holyoke  until  January,  1804,  when  Mr.  Whitin, 
having  sold  the  works,  and  having  become  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Mr.  Lasell 
came  to  Whitinsville  to  have  the  care  of  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  concern,  and  to  render  Mr. 
Wliitin  such  assistance  as  he  might  need.  When 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  was  incorporated  in 
1870,  Mr.  Lasell  was  made  its  treasurer,  and  he 
shared  in  the  labors  of  the  president,  Mr.  Whitin, 
and  as  the  latter  was  obliged  to  lay  a->ide  his  work 
more  and  more,  it  devolved  more  and  more  on  the 
treasurer,  who  relieved  him  almost  entirely  of  the 
burden  of  the  details  of  it. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitin,  in  1882,  Mr.  Lasell 
was  made  president  and  he  also  retained  the  treas- 
urership  until  January,  1880.  It  was  largely  by  his 
inspiration  and  tinder  his  direction  that  the  recent 
great  enlargement  of  the  works  has  been  ma<le. 

As  a  teacher  Mr.  Lasell  had  rare  i|ualitics  and 
great  success.  He  had  a  true  teacher's  genius  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  and  to  impart  instruction  to  the 
aroused  pupil.     Many  pupils  will  say,  as  one  did  to 
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the  writer  many  years  ago,  "No  teacher  ever  did  so 
much  for  me  as  did  Mr.  Josiah  Lasell."  And  his 
work  as  a  teacher  is  fittingly  commemorated  in  the 
name  of  the  institution,  with  whose  early  history  and 
success  he  had  such  intimate  connection. 

As  a  business  man  he  developed  large  capacity. 
Though  not  educated  to  business,  his  well-trained 
mind  grappled  successfully  with  its  problems.  He 
took  wide  and  far-reaching  views  of  the  varied  forces 
affecting  business  interests,  and  knew  and  could  state 
his  reasons  for  liis  opinions.  He  believed  in  large 
developments  yet  before  us,  and  formed  his  plans  to 
provide  for  them.  He  was,  too,  the  master  of  details, 
and  had  unusual  capacity  of  accomplishing  a  great 
deal  of  work  with  seemingly  slight  effort.  He  was 
also  able  to  see  and  appreciate  the  difficult  and  intri- 
cate mechanical  questions  connected  with  machinery. 

He  was  called  to  varied  offices  of  trust,  as  director  of 
the  Providence  &Worcester  and  of  the  Rome  &  Water- 
town  Railroads,  director  of  the  Whitinsville  National 
and  Savings  Banks.  And  very  many  in  a  large  circle 
of  kindred  and  friends  naturally  looked  to  him  for 
counsel,  and  never  failed  to  find  in  his  judicious 
advice  the  help  they  sought. 

As  a  friend,  hosts  can  testify  how  true,  kind,  con- 
siderate and  ready  with  word  and  deed  of  help  he 
was.  Incapable  of  malice,  he  cherished  the  mos-t 
charitable  and  kindly  views  even  of  those  from  whom 
he  might  differ  or  who  had  wronged  him.  Severe 
words  were  very  rarely,  if  ever,  spoken  of  any. 
Pleasant  and  cheery  ones  came  easily  from  his  lips 
and  carried  comfort  to  many  hearts.  As  a  citizen  he 
took  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  country 
and  the  State  and  the  community,  and  sought  so  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  should  best  help  the  public 
weal. 

In  early  life  he  cherished  the  Christian  hope,  and 
made  public  profession  of  his  allegiance  to  Christ. 
At  Holyoke  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  and  gave  efficient  help  in  the  music  of  the 
worship.  In  Whitinsville  he  was  a  Sabbath -school 
teacher  until  he  took  charge  of  the  choir,  which  he 
led  for  several  years.  His  interest  in  the  musical 
service  of  the  house  of  God  continued  until  the  last, 
and  the  last  evening  of  his  life  he  sang  with  his 
wonted  fervor  in  a  praise  service,  and  in  a  few  hours 
passed  into  the  life  of  praise,  March  15,  1886,  much 
mourned  and  much  missed  as  a  man,  citizen  and 
friend. 

He  left  a  widow  and  two  sons,  Chester  W.  and 
Josiah  M.,  who  continue  in  the  business  of  their 
father,  and  two  daughters,  Catharine  W.  and  Jennie 
L.,  the  former  of  whom  is  the  wife  ot  G.  Marston 
Whitin,  the  treasurer  of  the  AVhitin  Machine  Works. 

GusTAVUS  E.  Taft  was  the  son  of  Cyrus  and  Lu- 
cinda  Morse  Taft.  He  was  born  in  Peacham,  Vt., 
August  29,  1829,  to  which  place  his  father  had  moved 
rom  this  town  a  few  years  before.  When  he  was  ten 
years  of  age  his  parents  returned  to  Whitinsville.    He 


received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  the  town  and 
in  the  academy  at  Uxbridge.  At  seventeen  he  en- 
tered the  machine-shop  of  P.  Whitin  &Sons  as  an  ap- 
prentice. Here  he  developed  his  mechanical  powers, 
from  wliich  so  much  of  his  success  in  life  came.  He 
continued  in  their  employ  until  1860  ;  when,  Mr. 
John  C.  Whitin  having  purchased  the  Holyoke  Ma- 
chineShop,  Mr.  Taft  went  to  Holyoke  to  be  super- 
intendent of  the  works.  He  remained  in  this  position 
until  Mr.  Whitin  sold  his  interest  in  Holyoke,  and 
took  the  machine  shop  in  Whitinsville,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  firm  of  P.  Whitin  &  Sons,  January  1, 
1864.  Mr.  Taft  then  became  superintendent  of  the 
shop  where  he  learned  his  trade,  and  he  was  identified 
with  all  its  enlargements  and  the  great  growth  of  the 
business..  To  this  great  development  he  contributed 
much  by  his  eminent  abilities  as  an  organizer  of  la- 
bor and  a  manager  of  men,  and  by  his  great  me- 
chanical skill  exercised  in  the  improvements  in  tools, 
greatly  increasing  their  efficiency,  and  by  his  inventive 
skill.  He  made  important  improvements  in  cotton 
machinery,  in  cards,  in  spinning-frames  and  looms, 
many  of  which  were  very  valuable.  For  some  of  these 
he  obtained  patents.  His  most  valuable  patent  was 
for  the  "  Whitin  Gravity  Spindle,"  the  joint  invention 
of  himself  and  Mr.  Henry  Woodraancy.  Itwas  obtained 
July  18,  1882.  A  patent  was  also  obtained  for  it  in 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Holland,  and  it  has 
been  made  and  sold  abroad  and  in  the  United  States 
in  great  numbers.  It  is  an  important  application  of 
a  new  principle  to  the  driving  of  the  spindle,  and 
greatly  increases  its  producing  capacity. 

In  1881,  Mr.  Taft  was  made  agent  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  remained  such  in  the  active  management  of 
the  business  until  his  death. 

He  ever  had  a  deep  interest  in  local  and  national 
affairs,  though  so  engrossed  in  business  that  he  could 
give  but  little  time  to  any  public  affairs.  But  he  was 
always  ready  to  do  his  full  share  in  contributing  to  any 
measures  that  would  advance  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. In  all  personal  relations  he  was  eminently 
friendly  ;  ever  ready  to  grant  a  favor,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  seeking  it  was  made  to  feel  that  it 
gave  him  real  pleasure  to  do  it.  And  if  he  was  con- 
strained to  refuse  a  request,  it  was  so  kindly  done  as 
to  make  manifest  his  regret  that  he  must  refuse.  He 
remembered  and  helped  the  needy  in  an  unostenta- 
tious way,  hiding  the  hand  whence  the  benefaction 
came.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  protection  of 
American  industries,  as  best  for  workman  and  em- 
ployer. 

November  8,  1855,  he  married  Miss  Ruth  L.  Lamb, 
of  Clinton,  Me.,  who  with  six  children  survives  him. 
His  three  sons  are  engaged  in  the  same  shop  where 
his  life-work  was  done.  He  had  for  years  contended 
with  a  fatal  disease,  suffering  much  and  knowing  that 
he  was  liable  to  sudden  death.  But  he  kept  at  his 
work  with  great  cheerfulness  until  very  near  the  end, 
which  came  after  a  short  confinement  to  the  house — 
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came  in  an  instant — June  23,  1888.  A  strong  man,  of 
large  al)ility  in  mechanics  and  in  business,  of  unim- 
pcacliaUle  integrity,  of  most  friendly  spirit,  of  win- 
ning ways  and  kind  action.' 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 
NORTHBOROUGH. 

BY  JOSEPH  HENRY  ALLEN. 
Territory,  10,150  acre!  ;  population,  in  1885,  1853. 

NoKTiiliOROlTGH  is  the  youngest  in  age,  the  third 
in  size,  and  the  least  in  population,  of  the  four  borough 
towns  (so-called)  formerly  included  in  the  town  of 
Marlborough.'  It  lies  on  the  old  county  road  be- 
tween Boston  and  Worcester,  thirty-three  miles  from 
the  former,  ten  from  the  latter;  the  track  of  the  first 
emigration  to  Connecticut,  in  WiCt,  ran  through  its 
southeastern  corner.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  poly- 
gon, of  six  or  seven  sides,  with  a  broad  angle  thrust 
out  to  the  southeast;  its  dimensions  are  from 
four  to  five  miles  each  way.  The  larger  part  of  it  is 
valley,  lying  rather  lower  than  either  of  the  surround- 
ing towns.  The  Afsabet  Hiver(here  aslender  stream) 
rising  some  miles  to  the  south,  fiows  about  three 
miles  of  its  course,  northeastwardly,  through  the 
town,  and  is  joined  by  four  brooks, — Stirrup  Brook, 
which  is  the  outlet  of  Great  and  Little  Chauncy 
I'onds,  making  here  a  course  of  nearly  two  miles; 
Hop  Brook  (once  fringed  with  wild  lioi>s),  which 
courses  the  southwest  border  of  the  town  ;  Cold  Har- 
bor Brook,  which  flows  about  three  miles  from 
Straw  Hollow  and  Rocky  Pond,  in  the  edge  of  BoyU- 
ton,  and  is  then  joined  by  Howard  Brook,  a  shorter 
stream  (where  possibly  a  few  trout  may  still  survive), 
which  overflows  a  broad  meadow  a  little  farther  north. 
The  Assabet,  then  flowing  with  considerable  force, 
furnishes  large  water-power  at  Hudson,  Rockboltom 

1  Tho  writer  of  this  history  gladly  ocltnowledgcs  his  great  ubligutionn 
to  the  rcseHrcliesof  Rev.  L.  F.  Clarlc  and  Mr.  Charles  O.  llochelor,  in  tho 
early  history  of  Nortlibridge.  He  has  made  free  use  of  the  materials 
they  gathered. 

-  In  the  year  lOoli,  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sudbury  (founded 
in  ltj't>i),  the  culouiai  Legislature  of  MaASachiisettif  Bay  made  to  that 
town  a  grant  of  about  forty-five  square  mites  of  territory  to  tho  west- 
ward, known  as  \mpguppeiiicke,  including  a  reservation  of  six  thousand 
acres  held  by  the  Indians  of  Offnoiiikongiptamfiiit.  (These  names  are  also 
written  Wbipsu^eradtje  ua6  OckoocangaMrtt :  the  r«ader  takes  his  choice.) 
Tills  territory — of  which  the  central  point  is  about  thirty  mites  duo  west 
from  Boston — was,  in  1G4>0,  incorporated  as  A  town,  under  the  name 
Marlborough.  In  1717  the  western  portion,  till  then  known  as  Chaun- 
cy (a  grant  of  hind  near  Chauncy  Pond  having  been  niatlo  to  President 
Chauncy,  of  Harvani  College),  was  separately  incor|)orated  as  West- 
borvugh.  Ton  years  later  the  eastern  portion  was  further  divided,  its 
southern  part  becoming  Soulhboruugh  ;  and  the  North  Parish  of  West- 
borough,  organized  in  1744  as  a  "precinct,"  was  in  17tJ*i  incorporateil  as 
ttio  "  district  "  of  Northborough,  becoming  a  town,  with  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  tho  Legislature,  under  a  general  law  passed  In  1775.  Of 
tho  four  Itorough  towns,  Marlborough  belongs  to  Middlesex  County,  th« 
other  three  to  Worcostor. 


and  Maynard  (formerly  Assabet),  joining  the  Sudbury 
to  form  the  Concord,  and  so  to  the  Merrimack,  near 
Lowell. 

Topography.— These  water-courses  have  traced 
the  lines  of  population  and  business  enterprise.  The 
first  white  settler  was  .lohn  Brigham,  who,  in  lti72, 
occupied  "Licor-meadow  Plain,"  which  we  under- 
stand to  be  Cold  Harbor  Brook  Meadow,  just  north 
of  what  went  as  Liijuor  Hill  till  1834,  when  it  took 
the  gentler  name  of  .Xssabft.  Saw-niills  and  grist- 
mills were  early  built  on  all  these  streams.  A  full- 
ing-mill was  set  up  by  Samuel  Wood  (who  removed 
from  Sudbury  about  I'SO)  near  where  the  main  road 
is  crossed  by  the  Assabet;  bog-iron  was  found  and 
worked,  and  potash  was  made  hard  by.  A  tan-yard 
was  established  by  Isaac  Davis  in  1781,  near  the 
Assabet,  where  it  makes  the  boundary  from  Weat- 
borough  ;  two  miles  farther  down  its  course  a  cotton 
factory  was  built,  in  1814,  during  the  dearth  and  pov- 
erty of  the  War  of  1812;  and.  a  little  farther  still, 
the  "new  factory"  was  built,  of  brick,  by  the  brothers 
Davis  in  1832.  In  the  south  of  the  town,  the  Assa- 
bet Valley  widens  into  "the  Plain,"  ipiite  flat  for 
perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  by  half  as  much 
in  width.  Farther  north  the  surface  of  the  town  is 
very  diversified,  with  stony  and  rugged  hills  on  the 
northern  and  western  borders. 

The  chief  elevations  are  Mount  Assabet  (before 
mentioned),  which  rises  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  the  valley,  near  the  geographical  centre,  a 
pleasant  rounded  anil  wooded  eminence;  Edmond, 
Sulphur  and  Ghost  Hills  are  bolder  elevations  to- 
wards the  north;  Tomlin  Hill,  more  low  and  flat,  in 
the  southwest ;  Bartlett  Hill,  a  long  and  han<isome 
oval,  near  the  Uoylston  line;  and  Ball  Hill,  broad 
and  stony,  over  which  the  town  road  climbs  heavily 
towards  the  northwest.  In  general,  the  forests  are 
well  preserved  on  the  higher  ground,  and  give  the 
town  the  advantage  of  a  landscape  much  admired  for 
its  picturosipie  beauty.  Solomon  Pond  (so  named 
for  an  Indian  once  drowned  there),  of  twenty-six 
acres,  lies  prettily  among  high  sloping  banks  of  pine, 
toward  the  northeast;  and  Little  Chauncy,  of  sixty- 
five  acres,  in  the  low-lying  meadows  of  the  south- 
east. 

The  rocks  of  the  northerly  hills  are  mostly  gneiss, 

in  strata  lying  at  a  dip  of  70°  to  SC;  near  their  foot 

are   iron   and   lime,  not   worked.'     At  the  west  is  a 

large  amount  of  micaceous  slate,  or  schist,  containing 

(it  is  thought)  much    iron.     Hills  and  pastures  are 

'  plentifully    strewn    with    boulders,    some    of    them 

I  weighing  a  great  many   tons.     Jlost  of  these  are  of 

:  gneiss,   and   split   favorably   for   building    uses.     In 

I  some  parts  large  garnets  are  common:  I   have  found 

!  one  over  an  inch   in  diameter,  and  one  of  half  that 

'  size,  very  clear  and  perfect.     Quartz  crystal  is  some- 

I  times  found   in   very   fine  specimens.    Some  of  the 

i      >  Lima  wM  quarried  and  buraed  bare  alwot  a  hundred  7««n  tga. 
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northerly  hilU  are  effectually  paved  with  ledges  and 
boulders.^  The  general  quality  of  the  soil  is  good, 
though  too  sandy  in  the  south;  with  more  gravel 
also,  and  less  clay,  than  some  more  productive  soils. 
Apples  are  a  good  crop,  and  peaches  were,  fifty  years 
ago;  but  pears  and  quinces  have  never  flourished  so 
well.  There  are  clay-beds,  especially  one  of  great 
value,  close  to  the  eastern  boundary,  where  bricks  of 
rarely  e.xcellent  quality  are  made,  light  red  and  very 
hard  ;  these  bricks  were  selected,  among  other  sam- 
ples, as  the  best  in  building  the  great  Cochituate 
Aqueduct. 

This  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  town  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  notice  of  the  discovery,  made 
November  17,  1884,  of  a  part  of  the  .skeleton  of  a 
mastodon,  on  the  farm  of  William  U.  Maynard,  near 
the  Shrewsbury  line.  The  bon«s  are  those  of  ayoung 
animal,  which  had  floundered  in  a  peat-bog  and  there 
perished.  They  were  found  resting  on  a  bed  of  blue 
clay,  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground — the 
peat  being  four  or  five  feet  in  thickness.  Mo.-t  of 
them  are  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Worcester 
Society  of  Natural  History;  the  teeth,  by  which  the 
species  was  identified,  are  in  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Cambridge.  This  discovery  is  the  single  proof  of  the 
existence  of  that  animal  east  of  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson.^ 

Town  History.— The  northerly  portion  of  West- 
borough  had  been  recognized  as  a  separate  "pre- 
cinct," or  parish,  with  church  and  minister  of  its  own 
(the  liev.  John  Martyn)  since  1745.'  But  its  inde- 
pendent corporate  life  began  with  the  year  1766, 
when  a  summons  was  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Second  Precinct — 


1  at  the  moeting  House  in  2d  Precinct  on  Monday,  the 
thertjctli  Day  of  this  instant,  January,  at  one  of  the  clocls  in  the  after- 
noon, then  and  tliere  ...  to  see  if  the  Precinct  will  pcticon  to  the 
Grate  and  Jenearul  Cort  to  lie  set  of  a  Dcstrict  or  not  .  .  .  and  see  if  the 
Precinct  will  chnse  a  Commity  or  order  the  Precinct  Committee  to  Pre- 
ambulate  the  Lino  between  the  first  and  second  Presencts  of  West- 
borough  ...  and  employ  a  Scrvair  (surveyor)  to  Run  the  Line  and  set 
up  Bounds  where  they  cant  be  founde  [and  to  eco]  upon  what  tairma 
they  would  be  set  of  upon ;  and  it  was  voted  that  we  should  be  set  of 
on  the  same  tairms  that  South  Brimlield  was,  and  to  have  our  part  of 


'  Good  old  Silas  Bailey,  who,  at  past  eighty,  had  just  done  his  day's 
work  with  a  bush-scythe,  toldiuo  that  when  be  bought  his  farm,  near  the 
north  border,  a  ni-ighbor  more  experienced,  viewing  it,  feared  at  first 
that  it  might  not  have  stones  enough  ;  but,  being  told  there  were 
"enough  to  fence  It  all  into  acre  lots,"  was  well  satisfied  with  the  pur- 
chase. 

2  An  Indian  skull  was  found  during  the  excavation  for  those  remains, 
but  "  cannot  have  been  long  in  the  peat,"  and  •'  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
no  a.>isociation  with  the  mastodon  "  ("  Nineteenth  Keport  of  the  Curator 
of  the  Peabody  Museum,"  where  the  skull  now  is,  p.  493).  A  pamphlet 
on  the  discovery  was  printed  by  Franklin  P.  Rice  for  the  "Society  of 
Antiquity,"  Worcester;  a  copy  is  in  the  Public  Library  of  North- 
borough. 

3Mr.  Martyn  was  ordained  SIay21,174«.  "  Although  the  ceremonies 
of  the  ordination  took  place  in  the  meetlog-honse,  yot  it  appears 
from  the  town  records  that  It  was  In  a  very  uufinished  state,  having 
neither  pulpit,  gnllcries,  glass  windows,  nor  even  permanent  floors. 
It  was  not  till  .luiie,  in  the  following  year,  that  a  vote  could  be  ob- 
tained 'to  gluzo  llie  moetinghouse  and  lay  the  floors,'  and  not  till 
the  next  autumn  that  the  pulpit  and  gallery. stairs  wera  built." 


the  town  stock  of  amonition  and  watee  &  measeurs  &  ministry  lands, 
and  also  our  proportion  of  the  money  that  is  granted  or  assest. 

In  accordance  with  these  votes,  on  the  24th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1766,  the  precinct  was 

erected  into  a  District  by  the  name  of  Nortliborough ;  and  [it  was 
ordained]  that  the  same  District  be  &  hereby  is  invested  'with  all  the 
privilcdges,  powers  &  immunities  tiie  Towns  in  this  Province  by  Law 
do  or  inayenjoy,  that  of  sending  a  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 
excepted  [this  right  being  exercised  till  1775,  as  apartof  Westborough] ; 
their  proportion  of  all  monies,  arms  A  auuuenition,  weights  and  mea- 
sures belonging  to  said  town  the  inliabitauts  of  said  District  shall  have 
and  enjoy,  a  proportion  thereof  equal  to  the  proportion  they  paid  of 
these  charges  of  said  Town  according  the  last  town  ta.x  ; 

all  of  which  appears  to  have  been  amicably  ar- 
ranged. The  first  corporate  act  of  the  district  thus 
created  is  copied  here  in  full,  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  process  of  organization  in  these  small  political 
communities,  then  (it  will  be  noticed)  under  Provin- 
cial rule.  It  is  a  record  of  the  meeting  held  Mnrch 
4,  1766 :— 

This  town  covined  according  to  a  warriant  bearing  Date  the  teotli  of 
February  Last  Issued  oute  by  Francis  Whippele,  Ksqr.,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Justice  of  ye  peace  appointed  by  theGrate  and  General  Court 
to  issue  Dis*  Warrant  &  then  proceeded  and  acted  on  y  nrticels  fullo- 
Ing:  1.  Voted  &  chose  Bezaleel  Eager  Moderator;  2"?  Voted  &  chose 
Timothy  Fay  Dis.  Clerk  ;  S^h  Voted  &  cliose  for  Selectmen  y  ensviing 
yeare,  Josiah  Rice,  Jacob  Rice,  Bez*  Eager,  Timothy  Fay,  Jesse  Brig- 
liam  ;  4'?  Voted  for  Assessors  for  ye  yeare  ensuing,  Jacob  Rice,  Timothy 
Fay,  Levy  Brigham  ;  5'?  Voted  &  chose  for  a  Towno  Treasurer  Jacob 
Rice  ;  G^y  Voted  &  chosefor  a  Constibele  ye  ensuing  yeare  William  Bad- 
cock  ;  7'y  Voted  &  chose  Wardens  ensuing  yeare,  Josiah  Bowker  &  Johu 
Carruth  ;  8*7  Voted  for  Sirvayors  of  Highways  ensu">  yeare,  Samuel 
Ganiwell  jun.,  Jon*  Brnce,  Samuel  Maynard,  Tiuiuthy  Brigham  ;  fl'y 
Voted  &  chose  for  Tithing  men  ye  ensnin  yeare,  John  Ball,  Eliphalet 
Warren;  lO'r  Voted  &  chose  for  Hogreeves  y*  ensuing  yeare,  Henery 
Gaschet;  ll'y  Voted  &  chose  for  deare  reeve  for  ye  ensuing  yeare,  Sam- 
uel Gamwell ;  12'y  Voted  &  chose  for  Surveyor  for  Claboarde  &  Shingles 
ensuing  yeare,  Stephen  Jenney ;  13'?  Voted  and  chose  John  Martyn 
for  Sealer  of  Leather ;  14'J  Voted  &  chose  Henery  Gaschet  and  Jorge 
Oak  Fence  Vewers;  IS^y  Voted  &  choso  Jesse  Maynard  Survayor  of 
Whete;  IG'J  it  was  put  to  vote  to  see  if  Town  would  let  there  Swino 
go  at  large  y«  ensuing  Teare,  it  past  in  y«  affirnimitive  ;  17'r  it  was  put 
to  vote  to  see  if  y«  town  would  chuse  y*  Selectmen  to  Joyn  with  y«  Town 
of  Westborough  as  a  Committee  to  divide  y»  Town  Stock  according  to 
the  act  of  Court,  it  past  in  the  affirmmitive  ;  IS'j  it  was  put  to  vote  to 
see  if  tlie  town  would  ajourn  there  meeting  to  Lew'  John  Martyn'a 
for  fifteen  minits ;  it  past  in  y«  affirnimitive ;  then  upon  y«  ajourn- 
mcnt  voted  that  they  would  reconsider  y^  vote  of  chusing  Stephen  Ball 
warden;  I'J'J  voted  and  chose  John  Carruth  warden,  and  all  y  above 
said  officei-8  have  Been  sworn  to  their  Respective  Officii-s.  Then  Dis- 
solved said  Meeting.  Bezaleel  Eager,  Moderator.  Attest,  Timothy  Fay, 
Clark. 

The  first  act  of  civil  administration  (April  1st)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  build  a  pound  lor  stray  cattle,  of 
slone,  twenty-five  feet  >quare,  with  walls  five  feet 
high  and  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  topped  with  tim- 
ber; but  this  was  found  too  costly,  and  it  was  voted 
(June  18th)  *'  to  build  the  same  of  timber."  A  propo- 
sal to  buy  a  *' buering  cloth"  was  negatived;  but 
provision  was  made  to  employ  a  reading  and  writing 
schoolmaster,  with  committee  to  provide  schooling  ; 
also  to  raise  the  school-money,  and  to  provide  a  jury- 
list.  The  sum  of  £3  U}s.  was  afterwards  (November 
22d)  granted  to  pay  the  schoolmaster's  board  for  seven- 
teen weeks.  The  rate  of  a  day's  wages  was  fixed  at 
the  same  date,  for  men  working  out  their  own  road- 
tax,  at  three  shillings  for  the  summer  and  two  shil- 
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lings  for  the  autumn  months.  The  highway  rate  to 
repair  roads  was  sixty  pounds.  For  a  year's  care  of 
ilie  meeting-house  was  paid  13».  id. ;  for  the  day's 
work  of  an  assessor,  eight  shillings;  for  expenses  of 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Court,  £1  1$.  4d. 

The  following  year  (July  29,  1767)  the  district 
voted — 

to  Julii  with  tho  Church  in  appointing  Thursday,  Augtiat  13,  as  a  day 
of  rosting  and  prayor  tu  Almighty  God  to  Kinctify  IliH  Iluly  hand  in 
(iilting  away  uiir  I'lutur  (Ituv.  .John  Slartyn)  liy  Dcatli,  and  for  direction 
in  retKjttling  this  OoHpct  among  us  again  ;  and  £00  lawful  money  (arf) 
gmntod  for  pivacbing  tlie  Gospel  among  nii.  i 

Mr.  Martyn  had  been  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
Second  Parish  May  21,  1740.  He  was  a  son  of  Cap- 
tain Edward  Martyn,  of  Boston,  where  he  spent  his 
early  life  under  the  care  of  an  excellent  mother,  who 
liad  been  left  a  widow  in  easy  circumstances  some 
time  previous  to  young  Mr.  Martyn's  entering  col- 
lege. He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1724. 
For  several  years  after  he  left  college  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  secular  pursuits,  ami  was  for  some  time  an 
inhabitant  of  Harvard,  in  this  county.  At  the  age  of 
forty  he  directed  his  attention  to  theological  pursuits, 
and  became  an  able,  faithful  and  useful  minister.  He 
possessed,  in  a  large  mea.sure,  the  confidence  and  af- 
fections of  his  fiock,  was  honored  in  his  life  and 
deeply  lamented  at  his  death.  His  age  was  a  little 
over  sixty. 

September  21,  1707,  the  district  "concur  with  the 
church  in  giving  Jlr.  Peter  Whitney  a  call  to  settle 
as  minister  and  piistor  of  the  church  and  congregation 
in  Northborough."  The  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  was  voted  "for  settlement,"  to  be  paid 
in  two  installments,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  an  annual  salary  was  granted  of  sixty 
pounds  to  be  paid  "in  Spanish  milled  dollars,  Gs. 
each,  or  in  the  several  species  of  coined  gold  and  sil- 
ver," as  enumerated.  In  accepting  this  |)roposal  Mr. 
Whitney  writes: 

I  nni  not  insensible  of  tlio  present  scarcity  of  our  Mc<lium,  and  there- 
fore I  object  notliing  against  your  proposed  annual  support  for  the  Antt 
fi.w  yeurii,  but  yet  can  not  atippnso  it  sufHciont  for  ray  abiding  support, 
and  tlioreforo  if  you  are  pleased  to  add  to  your  offered  salary  tho  sum  of 
£6  13<,  4(1.  lawful  money,  to  take  place  the  fifth  year  froni  my  sottlhig 
among  you,  amounting  to  £<>li  13«.  forejiencc  as  a  settled  yearly  support 
I  do  then  fully  accept  your  Invitation,  and  stand  ready  to  be  consecrated 
to  your  service  (God  permitting),  when  you  shall  think  proper.  Gentle- 
men, I  hope  (s[>eakiug  in  my  fear  of  God)  I  have  no  disposition  to  build 
myself  on  your  Ruins.  I  desire  neither  to  be  cumbered  with  abounding 
riches,  nor  to  be  straitened  in  my  worldly  circumstances  ;  may  I  but  have 
what  will  sujiport  me  in  my  office  to  the  honor  of  Religion. 

This  manly  and  straightforward  appeal  was  ac- 
ceded to ;  and  it  is  later  recorded,  "  N.  B.  what  was 
payed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney  before  he  was  ordained 
is  £2-1  18.<.  Sii.''  December,  1779,  owing  to  the  de- 
preciation of  the  Continental  currency,  the  salary  was 
raised  to  £2933  6«.  8</. ;  but  was  the  next  year  (De- 
cember 4,  1780)  restored  to  the  original  amount,,  pay- 
able in  coin,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  cords  of 

1  Provision  for  the  support  of  public  worship  was  made  by  the  State 
Constitution  a  t«)wu  charge  until  18^13. 


wood;  and  the  sum  of  £13  Gs.  8d.  was  afterwards 
(December  27,  1784)  voted  to  cover  arrears  of  loss 
by  depreciation. 

Mr.  Whitney  (son  of  Kev.  Aaron  Whitney,  the  first 
minister  of  Petersham)  was  born  ."^ejitember  17, 
1744;  graduateil  at  Harvard  University  in  1702;  and 
was  settled  as  minister  of  Northborough  November  4, 
1767.  "Distinguished  for  the  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ners, easy  anil  familiar  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
people,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  always  ready  to 
give  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  numerous  friends  ;  punc- 
tual to  his  engagements,  observing  an  exact  method 
iu  the  distribution  of  his  time,  having  a  time  for 
everything  and  doing  everything  in  its  time,  without 
hurry  or  confusion  ;  conscieitious  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  asaChristian  iniuister;  catholic  in  his  prin- 
ciples and  in  his  conduct,  always  taking  interest  in 
whatever  concerned  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and  the 
interestsof  religion,  he  was  for  many  years  the  happy 
minister  of  a  kind  and  adcctionate  people.  At  length, 
having  continued  in  the  work  of  ihe  ministry  almost 
half  a  century,  he  sudilenly  departed  this  lite  Febru- 
ary 29,  1810,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  life 
and  the  forty-ninth  of  his  useful  ministry."'  He  was 
an  eager  and  outspoken  advocate  of  the  patriotic  ef- 
forts of  '75  and  '7(i,  which  his  father  as  strongly  op- 
posed, and  was  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Worcester 
County,"  still  held  in  much  esteem.  Of  his  ten  chil- 
dren, the  most  wiilely  known  was  Rev.  Peter  Whitney, 
of  (iuincy  (1800-43,  born  1770). 

March  1,  1773,  the  district  tjikes  into  consideration 
a  pamphlet  circulated  from  Boston,  "  in  which  the 
rights  of  this  Province  are  stated,  and  also  a  list  of 
grievances  and  infringements  of  those  rights  made  by 
Administration  at  home;  "  and  it  is  resolved — 

that  the  rights  of  this  people  are  very  justly  statwl  in  said  luiuiphlet,  and 
that  the  grievances  and  infringemuuts  therein  pftintod  out  are  real  and 
not  Imogonary  ones,  as  too  many  indeavour  to  insinuate  ;  [also]  that  it  li 
the  indispensable  duty  of  all  men,  and  all  bodies  of  men,  to  unite  and 
sireauously  to  oppose  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means  such  ut^ust  and  un- 
righteous  iucrouclinients,  miule  or  attempted  to  be  nuide  upon  their  Just 
Kiglits,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  earnestly  to  Indeavour  to  hand  those  rights 
down  inviolate  to  our  posterity  as  they  wore  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
worthy  anreotors  ;  anil  that  tho  thanks  of  this  District  be  given  to  the 
Town  of  Boston  forthoir  friendly,  serviceable  and  necessary  intelllgenc«, 
and  that  they  be  desired  to  keep  up  their  watch  and  guard  against  all 
such  unjust  iiivoilcrs  and  incroachers  for  the  future. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  resolve,  we  find  that  the  next 
year  (November  28,  1774)  a  hundred  weight  of  pow- 
der and  three  hundred  weight  of  lead,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  flints,  are  voted  for  the  general  de- 
fence. Soon  after  (January  9,  1775)  the  district  re- 
solves to  join  in  sending  delegates  to  the  Provincial 
Congress,  "  whenever  met  or  wherever  met  ;"  and  on 
the  10th  of  April  (a  few  days  before  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Conconl)  provision  is  made  "to  pay 
fifty  minute-men  one  shilling  each  for  each  half-day 
they  shall  meet  to  learn  the  military  art,  for  sixteen 


'  Allen's    "  Topographical 
irthborough,"  p.  S"i. 
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half-days,  beginning  March  27."  For  these  objects 
forty  pounds  are  appropriated,  and  fifteen  pounds  ap- 
pear as  "raised  and  paid."  The  fifty  minute-men,  as 
soon  as  the  tidings  came  from  Lexington,  before  one 
o'clock  of  April  19th,  "  were  directed,  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  to  put  themselves  in  readiness  to  march ; 
and  in  three  or  four  hours  from  the  time  when  the 
news  arrived  they  had  taken  leave  of  their  families 
and  were  paraded  in  the  yard  of  Captain  Samuel 
Wood's  house,  whence  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Wliitney  having 
in  a  fervent  prayer  commended  them  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  God  of  armies)  they  immediately  set  out 
on  their  march  for  the  field  of  danger  and  blood." 
Two  months  later  (June  17th)  they  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.' 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1775,  the  district  warrant  still 
runs  in  the  old  way,  "In  his  Majesty's  name."  The 
next  day,  May  23d,  we  find  a  summons,  "  Greeting  in 
the  name  of  the  Government  and  the  People  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay."  But  for  an  interval  of  some 
months  that  followed  there  is  a  sort  of  interregnum; 
either  the  warrant  issues  from  the  county  authorities 
at  Worcester,  or  the  town  appears  to  be  acting  by  its 
proper  sovereignty.  The  official  title  "  town  "  first 
appears  in  the  constable's  warrant  of  June  6,  177-5, 
when  a  meeting  is  called  "  to  appoint  and  chuse  a 
person,  if  they  see  fit  when  meet,  to  represent  the 
Town  in  the  Grate  and  General  Court  or  Assembly,- 
to  be  convened,  held  and  kept  for  the  service  of 
the  Colony  at  the  meeting-house  in  Watertown,  on 
Wednesday,  the  19th  day  of  July  next,  it  being  in 
observance  of  a  Resolve  of  the  Honorable  Continen- 
tal Congress,  directing  and  advising  the  same." 
This  warrant,  and  the  first  exercise  of  complete 
town  sovereignty  in  the  appointment  of  its  own 
Representative,  mark  the  date  of  coming  to  its  full 
majority.  There  follow  upon  the  records,  from  time 
to  time,  a  few  items  which  we  copy,  as  illustrating 
the  way  these  little  commonwealths  toiled  through 
the  dreary  and  disastrous  period  till  the  return  of 
peace  in  1783  : — 

June  3,  1770.  Voted  that  it  is  tlie  mind  of  this  Town  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  Great  Britain,  in  case  the  Continental  Congress  thinlt  proper, 
and  that  we  are  ready  with  our  lives  &  fortunes  if,  in  Providence,  called 
to  defend  the  same. 

July  S.  Voted  to  assist  in  raising  the  men  that  are  sent  for. 

May  22,  177".  Appointed  a  Committee  of  three  persons  chosen  for  to 
prevent  monopoly  and  oppression  (apparently  the  first  symptom  of  strin- 
gency arising  from  the  debasement  of  Continental  money). 

June  23.  Ohoso  GiUani  Bass  to  take  care  &  lay  before  the  Court  the 
evidence  which  may  be  produced  against  the  jwrsons  in  Northborough 
who  are  looked  upon  by  said  Town  as  inimical  to  this  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  agreeably  to  a  late  directing  Act.  [The  suspected 
persons  are  John  Taylor,  Thomas  Billings,  Sllvanus  Billings  (who  made 


'In  this  company  served  as  lieutenant '*Capt."  Timothy  Brigham 
who  had  been  present,  as  one  of  eight  volunteers  from  this  precinct,  at 
the  attack  on  Tlconderoga,  under  Gen.  Abercrombie,  In  17.58.  T  remem- 
ber visiting  him  with  my  father,  when  near  his  death,  at  the  ago  of  93. 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  town  Representatives  for  nearly 
fifty  years  following :  1776-77,  Levi  Brigham  ;  1778,  "82,  '85,  John  Ball ; 
1770,  '80,  Paul  Newton ;  1783,  Sctli  Rice ;  1787-D8  (7  ycar«),  Isaac 
Davis;  ISOO,  '01,  Nahum  Fay  ;  18U2-2C  (18  years),  James  Keyes. 


contrite  acknowledgment'  &  was  received  back  into  amity  by  the  Town, 
May  17,  1781),  James  Eager,  John  Eager  and  Widow  Miriam  Euger. 
The  estates  of  four  of  these  were  confiscated  at  the  close  of  the  war.] 
Jan.  6,  7,  1778  Voted  and  accepted  tho  Articles  of  Confederation  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

April  2.  Appointed  a  Committee  to  collect  clothing  for  the  Continental 
soldiers  (just  after  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge). 

April  13.  It  WHS  voted  "to  see  if  they  would  accept  of  the  form  of 
government  [of  Slassachiisetts]  as  it  was  settled  by  the  Convention  of 
this  State  ;  and  a  unanimous  vote  passed  in  the  negative." 

June  15.  It  is  voted  ("according  to  the  second  claws  of  Warrant  ") 
to  determine  "an  everidge  of  the  whole  of  the  publick  cost  that  they 
have  been  at,  ocationed  by  the  present  war,  since  the  lyth  of  April, 
1775,  untill  tliis  time,  and  all  necessary  cost  that  may  in  the  future  arise 
on  account  of  s:iid  war,  each  one  to  pay  according  to  his  estate,  as  in 
other  taxes."     The  total  amount  was  found  to  be  : 

£       s.    d. 

Up  to  June  29,  1778 U74     U     1 

Future  costs  (estimated) 705 

Interest 42 

Clothing 140 

Additional,  to  Sept.  28 222    13    4 

-Viditional,  MarchS,  1779 110 

2694      7      6 

May  17,  1779.  Itisresolved  "that  a  [State]  Constitution,  or  f..rm  of 
Government,  [.'*hall  be]  made  as  soon  as  may  be;  "  and  the  Town  Repre- 
sentative is  instructed  ' '  to  vote  for  the  calling  of  a  State  Convention  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  forming  a  Constitution." 

Sept.  13.  Under  the  pressure  of  financial  distress,  the  common  revolu- 
tionary expedient  is  adopted,  of  fixing  a  "maximum,"  or  scale  of  high  - 
est  prices  to  be  asked  for  any  commpdity  :  in  this  scale  we  find  Bjirley  at 
£4  10  abushel ;  3Iilk  at  2  sh.  aquart ;  labor  of  making  a  pair  of  shoes, 
48  shillings;  other  in  proportion.  As  a  further  indication  of  the  range 
of  prices,  we  find  soon  after  (Oct.  30,  1780)  a  grant  of  "  £0000  to  pur- 
chase beef  for  the  army,"  and  (Mayl7,  17S1)  "the  Town  granted  the 
sum  of  £3.30U  to  pay  for  three  horses"  for  the  public  service.  Agaia 
(MaiTh  6,  1780)  there  is  an  appropriation  of  £4000  to  be  equally  divided 
for  the  building  of  a  School-house  for  each  of  the  four  "  Squadrons." 

May  18,  1780.  Report  of  the  State  Constitution,  which  is  accepted, 
with  the  recommendation  of  four  Amendments  ;  but  if  these  cannot  be 
had,  "  will  accept  the  Constitution  as  it  stands."  [The  first  of  these  pro- 
posed Amendments  is  that  the  Governor  must  belong  to  some  Protestant 
religious  connection  ;  the  others  are  chiefly  certain  legal  formalities  for 
the  ensuring  of  private  justice.] 

July  13,  Voted  J;  granted  the  sum  of  £10,000  19  pay  seventeen  men 
hired  into  the  service,  nine  for  the  term  of  six  months,  &  eight  for  the 
term  of  three  months. 

Dee.  28.  The  town,  taking  into  consideration  the  hai-dships  undergone 
by  those  who  had  entered  into  the  service  of  their  country,  and  especially 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  by  being  paid  in  a  depreciated  currency, 
generously  voted  to  raise  their  quota  of  men,  and  to  pay  and  clothe  them 
at  its  own  expense,  allowing  them  40  shillings  each  per  month,  in  hard 
money,  and  £21  per  year,  also  in  hard  money,  in  addition  to  their 
clothes.  Six  men  were  called  for  the  following  summer,  &  the  Town 
granted  £122  5».  in  hard  money  (8407.60)  to  pay  the  same  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  were  required  to  purchase  for  the  use  of  the  army  3518  lbs. 
of  beef,  for  which  the  Town  gmnted  £77  in  hard  money  (S266  GO). 
(Previous  to  June,  1778,  it  appears  that  this  town  had  expended  in  money 
and  service  towards  carrying  on  the  war,  £1474.  14.  1,— in  a  Depreciated 
currency,  probaldy,  the  precise  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  de- 
termine.) 

"After  the  close  of  the  war  the  embarrassments 
arising  from  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium,  when 
almost  all  were  deeply  involved  in  debt,  caused 
much  uneasiness,  and  led  the  people  to  devise 
measur.s  for  their  removal."  August  7,  1776,  Isaac 
Davis  was  choaen  as  a  delegate  to  attend  a  county 
convention  at  Leicester,  on  the  15th,  to  whom  the 
following,  among  other  instructions,  were  given  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  town.     The  delegate  was 

'He  "ownes  that  he  was  unfriendly  in  not  bringing  Caleb  Green  to 
justice,  who  was  a  notorious  villin  and  an  enemy  to  his  country." 
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to  use  his  influence"  that  the  Convention  petition  h'n 
Excellency,  the  Governor  &  Council,  to  call  the 
General  Court  together  in  the  month  of  Octoher  next 
at  fartherest ;  and  that  the  Convention  present  a 
humble  and  decent  petition  to  the  General  Court  to 
set  up  &  establish  a  Mint  in  the  Commonwealth, 
&c."  Complaints  were  also  made  of  the  salaries  of 
the  civil  list  being  t^o  high,  and  of  various  other 
grievances  under  which  the  people  labored.  The 
delegate  was  also  to  use  his  influencp  "that  the 
whole  order  of  Lawyers  be  annihilated,  for  we  con- 
ceive them  not  only  to  be  building  themselves  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  distressed,  but  said  order  has  in- 
creased, &  is  daily  increasing,  far  beyond  any  other 
set  or  order  of  men  among  us,  in  numbers  and  af- 
fluence ;  and  we  apprehend  they  may  become  ere 
long  somewhat  dangerous  to  the  rights  &  liberties  of 
the  people."  "There  was  nothing,  however,  of  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  or  insubordination  in  the  resolu- 
tions that  were  passed  at  this  meeting,  or  in  the 
conduct  which  followed  ;  and  though  it  appears  from 
the  representations  of  all,  that  the  people  generally 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  yet  only  three  or 
four  individuals  were  found  willing  to  join  in  the 
rebellion  [.Shays']  of  that  year,  and  to  seek  redress 
by  measures  of  violence."  ' 

It  is  likely  that  this  town  had  its  fair  share  of  the 
surt'cring  of  that  dismal  "  critical  period  of  American 
history"  between  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  the  adopting  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
But  of  this  there  is  less  evidence  on  the  records  than 
we  might  expect,  excepting  those  troubles  from  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency  hinted  above.  The  problem 
of  pauperism,  however,  now  comes  up  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  (November  9,  1789)  we  hear  of  a  proposal 
"  to  see  if  the  Town  would  vendue  the  poor  ofl'to  the 
lowest  bidder."  This  was  negatived,  probably  from 
compunction  at  the  novelty  of  it.  But  six  months 
later  (Afay  10,  1790)  "the  same  passed  in  the  allirm- 
ative,  and  that  there  be  a  notification  put  up  and  the 
names  of  the  poor  put  in,  that  are  to  be  venducd," — 
that  !■»,  boarded  at  the  town's  expense,  where  they 
could  be  boarded  cheapest.'  The  ordinary  rate  was 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  a  week.  I  remem- 
ber being  present  at  such  a  "  vendue;  "  it  would  be 
about  sixty  years  ago.  In  1835  the  town  adopted  the 
more  humane  and  decent  method  of  providing  a 
"jioor-farm"  for  those  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves,— not  "  foreign  paupers,"  but  native  citizens 
fallen  into  poverty  or  distress.  And  the  number  of 
those  so  dependent  was  very  small,  unless  in  such  ex- 
ceptional periods  as  that  following  the  Revolutionary 
War ;  thus,  in  1826,  "  only  two  persons  have  been  a 


»The  pamRniphs  marker!  as  quotations  are  from  Dr.  Allan's  History 
of  Northlwroiigh  ('*  Sketches  "). 

2  In  March,  1817,  "  Mary  Rice  was  put  up  at  T«niliie."  and  struck 
off  to  Joseph  Carrutb  at  8S  cont^  clotbing  and  doctoring  to  bo  found 
by  the  town. 


town  charge,  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining 
whom,  for  a  year,  is  less  than  one  hundred  ilollars." 

The  wounds  of  war,  and  of  the  years  that  ffdlowcd, 
were  at  all  events  soon  healed,  to  judge  from  a 
sermon  preached  June  1,  1796,  by  Rev.  .Mr.  Whit- 
ney, in  which  he  says:  "The  great  increase  of  our 
members  [since  1767,  from  82  families  to  uim-ards  of 
1 10],  the  remarkable  growing  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
this  people,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  peace,  union  and 
harmony  which  has  subsisted  among  us.  In  consid- 
ering the  number  of  inhabitants  (not  far  from  800), 
the  extent  of  territory  and  the  distance  from  the 
capital,  I  know  not  a  more  wealthy  place."'  Mr. 
Whitney's  ardent  hope,  which  he  expres.ses  in  the 
same  sermon,  of  a  new  anti  "respectable  meeting- 
house," which,  as  he  says,  "  proclaims  the  opulence 
of  the  place  and  encourages  population,"  was  ful- 
filled twelve  years  later,  in  18(18,  when  the  present 
"First  Parish"  meetinghouse  was  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  a  large  sum 
and  a  handsome  building  for  its  day. 

CiirncilES. — Throughout  Mr.  Whitney's  term  of 
service,  of  forty-nine  years,  and  for  more  than  filteen 
years  aficrwartl,  "the  ministry  had  not  only  a 
permanent,  it  had  also  a  xeculm-  character,  which  it 
has  greatly  lost.  In  a  .-lense  easily  enough  under- 
stood, though  not  at  all  familiar,  the  Town  WA.S  the 
parish  ;  the  town's  people  weke  the  congregation. 
In  a  harmless  and  neighborly  way.  Church  and  State 
(in  those  narrow  boundaries)  were  one.''  So  little 
were  modern  sectarian  diilerences  felt,  that  in  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Whitney's  successor,  in  1816,  although 
the  liberal  movement  in  theology  was  well  pro- 
nounced, only  eleven  votes  out  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  were  cast  against  the  settlement  of  the  candi- 
date chosen,  who  was  understood  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  that  movement.  This  was  Joseph  Allen  (Har- 
vard University,  1811,  D.D.  1848),  whose  ministry, 
as  sole  or  senior  pastor,  lasted  more  than  fifty- 
six  years,  till  his  death,  Kebruary  2.'},  1873.  For 
eleven  years  of  this  period  the  parish  was  undi- 
vided. In  1827  a  Baptist  Church  was  gathered ;' 
and  in  1832  "the  Second  Congregational  .Society  was 
formed  (under  Rev.  Samuel  Austin  Fay)  by  those  of 
stricter  orthodox  or  evangelical  faith:  the  original 
members  were  .\>aph  Rice  and  34  others."  .Vnd  the 
next  year,  that  is,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1833, 
the  oid  'Third  Article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights'  was 
repealed ;  the  citizen  was  relieved  from  all  legal  ob- 


'Copicd  in  n  discourse  by  Her.  A.  S.  Galvin,  of  Worcester,  on  occa- 
sion of  erecting  a  memorial  tablet  t.i  Peter  Whitney,  In  the  First  rarish 
meeting  house  of  Norlhburouiib,  May  20,  18Sa. 

4  From  a  memorial  discouree  by  the  present  writer,  gl»en  in  the 
First  Parish  nieeling-house  on  occasion  of  orecUng  a  ubict  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Joseph  and  Lucy  Clark  Allen,  October  .10.  ISST. 

»Chnmh  reorganized,  and  lu  present  house  of  worship  built,  in  1800. 

•  The  first  nieeting-hoUM  of  tills  soilety,  on  the  Uojlston  K<j«d,  is 
now  occupied  by  the  "  Alien  II. .mo  .Sclio..l."  under  the  charge  of  Kd- 
wanl  A.  H.  Allen.  Their  present  commodious  and  handsome  building, 
io  the  village,  was  orect«d  in  IS4U. 
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ligation  to  pay  for  the  support  of  any  church,  and 
the  voluntary  system,  as  we  have  it  now,  came  into 
full  play."  Since  then,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
increasing  Roman  Catholic  population  (partly  French 
Canadian),  a  succession  of  "  visiting  clergy  ''  began 
in  1850,  which  resulted  in  the  building  of  St.  Rose's 
Church,  a  handsome  edifice,  which  was  dedicated 
]\lay  3,  1885.' 

Much  the  longest  pastorate  was  that  of  Rev.  Jos- 
eph Allen,  which  extended  over  fifty-six  years.  He 
was  born  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  August  15,  1790.  His 
early  home  was  on  the  farm  that  for  five  genera- 
tions, since  1648,  had  been  owned  and  tilled  by 
liis  ancestors ;  his  grandfather,  a  man  of  note  and 
of  amazing  bodily  strength,  had  held  a  King's  com- 
mission in  the  colonial  militia ;  his  father  had  en- 
listed as  a  boy  of  sixteen  in  the  Continental  array, 
and  endured  some  of  the  hardships  of  the  later 
Revolutionary  campaigns  and  of  Shays'  Rebellion. 
From  a  constitution  impaired  by  early  studies,  pru- 
dent regimen  had  built  him  up  to  an  even  and 
active  condition  of  health,  which  kept  sound  till 
past  the  age  of  e'ghty.  His  ordination  as  '"minis- 
ter of  the  town"  was  October  .30,  1816.  He  mar- 
ried, February  3,  1818,  Lucy  Clark,  daughter  of 
Professor  Henry  Ware,  of  Harvard  University,  to 
whose  intelligent  and  devoted  co-operation  much  of 
the  character  of  his  ministry  was  due.  His  work 
was  especially  eflective  in  the  department  of  public 
and  general  education.  His  deith  was  on  the  23d 
of  Februiiry,  1873.  A_  tablet  was  erected  by  his 
children  in  the  pariah  meeting-house  to  the  memory 
of  both  their  ])arents,  and  dedicated  October  30, 
1887.^ 

The  next  longest  of  the  later  pastorates  was  that 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Stanford  Ashley  (b.  May  12,  1819;  d. 
October  5,  1887).  He  was  born  in  Cumberland, 
R.  I.,  the  elde.tt  of  eleven  children  ;  educated  at 
Oberlin,  Ohio ;  settled  first  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
and,  in  1852,  in  Northborough.  In  1864  he  en- 
gaged in  the  army-service  of  the  United  States 
Christian  Commission.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
noted  for  absolute  fearlessness  in  his  humane  ser- 
vice on  the  battle-field.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  employed  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation to  serve  among  the  freedmen  at  Hampton, 
Va.,  and  afterwards  in  North  Carolina,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     In  1881 


>  The  present  piurtors  of  tht-  above  churcbcs  nro,  First  Parish,  Obed 
KIdriilge,  bcIHwI  In  1»«1  ;  Baptist,  Rev.  C.  D  Swott,  settled  in  1884; 
Second  Congregationnl,  Edward  L  Clinto,  settled  in  1885;  St.  Rose, 
James  mcCloskey,  appointed  November  1,  188G. 

STlie  names  of  bis  diildren  are  Mary  Ware,  wife  of  Dr.  ,1.  ,T.  .lolin. 
son,  now  of  Norlhboroiigh  ;  Joscpli  Henry  (tlie  writer  of  this  sUctcli), 
now  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Thomas  Prentiss,  died  at  West  Newton,  No- 
\ember  20,  18C8  ;  Elizalieth  Waterhoiise,  now  of  Northborongli ;  Lucy 
Clark,  wife  of  A.  K.  Powers,  of  Lanslngbnrgb,  N.  Y.;  Kdward  A.  11., 
head  of  a  private  scliool  in  Northl)orongh  ;  William  V.,  Professor  in 
the  Stat«  Vniveraity  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


lie  was  appointed  acting  president  of  Straight  Uni- 
versity in  New  Orleans ;  but,  suffering  here  from 
yellow  fever,  returned  to  the  North.  From  1874  to 
1878  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation in  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  but  failing  liealth  obliged 
him  to  return  to  country  life  and  occupation  in  his 
former  home.  Here  he  resided  as  a  useful,  honored 
and  public-spirited  citizen,  actively  intere^ited  in  the 
town  library,  the  public  schools,  and  the  cause  of 
temperance,  until  his  sudden  death  from  heart  com- 
plaint, in  1887.  He  was,  says  a  warm  and  grateful 
testimonial  of  the  library  trustees,  "in  health  or 
sickness,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  unfailing  in 
his  efforts  for  the  interest  of  the  charge  given  him." ' 

Schools. — Before  the  public  provision,  made  in 
1766,  private  instruction  had  been  maintained  in  the 
precinct  by  voluntary  contributions  (see  below).  In 
1770  the  district  (not  yet  a  town)  was  divided  into 
four  "  squadrons  ''  for  school  purposes  ;  and,  in  1780, 
an  appropriation  of  £1000  was  made  to  each  squad- 
ron for  the  erection  of  a  school-home.  The  whole 
sum  (which was  extremely  "soft")  amounted  in  hard 
money  to  only  £52  Gs.  8d.,  made  up  afterwards  to 
£168  13s.  4rf.  There  were  afterwards  six  school  dis- 
tricts ;  and,  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago,  there  was  no 
great  disparity  of  numbers  among  them ;  now,  prob- 
ably, more  than  half  the  population  are  gathered 
about  the  centre.  In  1837  a  two-story  brick  school- 
house  was  built  for  the  central  district.  Again,  about 
1.S65,  more  definite  steps  were  taken  towards  the  sys- 
tem of  graded  schools,  and,  in  1878,  a  neat  high 
school  building  was  erected  on  the  Common  near  the 
meeting-house. 

The  ministers  of  the  town  have  taken  from  the 
first  the  active  lead  that  was  their  duty  in  the  matter 
of  public  instruction,  and  have  had  in  it  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  Dr.  Allen,  for  example, 
"  served  as  chairman  of  the  school  committee  for 
fifty-one  successive  years,  omitting  only  a  season  of 
two  years,  when  a  change  was  tried  that  seemed  like- 
ly to  do  better  without  his  aid."  To  this  task  he 
gave  especial  zeal  and  energy,  the  more  efficient  from 
the  hold  he  had  by  natural  temperament  upon 
the  affection  of  the  young.  The  "  district  school  as 
it  was  " — that  is,  wiih  the  advantage  as  well  as  dis- 
advantage of  hinging  together  pupils  all  the  way 
from  five  to  twenty  for  the  winter's  school-compan- 
ionship— held,  as  is  generally  claimed,  exceptionally 
high  rank  in  Northborough :   there  was  one  season, 


3  The  following  is  a  list,  nearly  complete,  of  ministers  of  the  several 
churches  :  1»(  Paruh—T.  B.  Forbusli,  18.58-03  ;  H.  L.  Myrick,  1806-68  ; 
F.  L.  Hosmer,  1809-72;  C.  T.  Irish,  1873-70;  II.  F.  Bond,  1877-81  ; 
Obed  EldridRO.  1883.  2rf  Congregational— S.  A.  Fay,  1832-30  ;  D.  H.  Em- 
erson, 1830-40;  Joshua  Bates,  1840-42,  W.  A.  Houghton,  1843-.51 ; 
S.  S.  Ashley,  1853-04 ;  G.  E.  Sanborne,  1806-70 ;  H.  Button,  1870-79, 
(author  of  a  sketch  of  Northborough  in  a  history  of  Worcester  County, 
published  by  C.  F.  Jewett,  Boston,  1879) ;  G.  B.  Adams,  1879-81  ;  E.  A. 
Adams,  1881-85  ;  E.  L.  Chute,  1885.  /i.iptwl— (after  several  short  terms 
of  service),  Charles  Farrer,  1848-55  ;  Silas  Ripley,  In,' 6-06  ;  P.  F.  I,om- 
son,  1861-73;  W.  K.  Davey,  1873-77;  E.  A.  Goddard,  1877-78;  J. 
Tillson,  1878-82  ;  C.  Titus,  1881-84  ;  C.  D.  Swett,  1884. 
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for  example  (1831-32),  when  the  five  district  scliools 
were  manned  by  five  very  distinguislieil  students  from 
Harvard  College,  including  three  of  the  four  highest 
scholars  of  the  senior  class  and  the  first  junior 
scholar  (now  Professor  Bowen)l  Under  such  a  dispen- 
sation it  may  he  fairly  claimed  that  the  district  school, 
in  its  three  summer  and  three  winter  months,  and  re- 
lieved in  the  interval  by  all  the  variety  of  country 
occupations,  had  a  farhlij;her  educational  value  than 
the  more  perfect  mechanism  that  has  taken  its  place. 
The  old  way,  it  is  true,  had  become  outgrown  and  im- 
possible through  the  change  in  population  and  man- 
ners of  life;  but  the  change  that  came  about  has 
brouirht  will)  it  some  regret.-.'  The  country  school 
has  had  the  merit,  among  other  things,  of  training 
and  sending  out  a  large  number  of  young  men  and 
women  to  the  work  of  education  elsewhere,  many  of 
them  to  advanced  instruction  in  the  !?tate  Normal 
Schools.  I  have  a  list  of  twenty-one  of  these  punils 
(female)  of  the  Normal  School  which  was  established 
successively  at  Lexington,  West  Newton  and  Frani- 
ingham.'-' 

I  copy  here  the  following  memoranda  from  a  record 
in  the  handwriting  of  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  : 

In  the  I^W8  uf  MuKiarhuwtIs  il  is  cimcteil  llr^l)  Hint  "  If  iiny  do  nut 
teach  tbeir  cliitdreii  unil  apiirenticea  so  much  lenrning  as  may  unable 
them  to  read  ivrfectly  the  Kitglitth  language,  [they  slinll]  forfeit  'JD 
shillings;  and  the  Selectmen  of  every  Town  are  required  to  know  the 
state  of  the  families,"  etc.  In  1770  there  were  85  families  in  N'orlh- 
borough.  These  were  divided  into  four  "squadrons,"  and  a  vote  was 
(>AJ«ed  to  build  four  »cho*>l.houses,  which  cost  each  in  our  currency 
9150. 4I>.  One  of  these  earliest  schtMl-houses  is  described  us  '*r<>ugb- 
lK>arded,  without  plastering  or  paint,  with  one  door,  a  very  largo  chim- 
ney in  one  corner,  tlilre  small  windows,  and  furniture  to  corre«]>uud  ; 
yet  from  this  building  gnuluated  a  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Now  York, 
and  here  was  partially  eilncatsd  a  missionary  to  India,  who  was  also  a 
Founder  of  the  college  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  a  Doctor  of  Divinity." 

Id  1742  a  new  scluKil-house  wiu  built  in  the  North  District  (to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  one,  de«troycd  by  fire),  at  a  cost  of  |.'>17.t).'> ;  the 
annual  cost  of  the  school  was  here  tSii.  "  The  woo4l  was  furnished  by 
individuals,  undent  by  the  boys,  who  mode  the  tires.  The  teacher  was 
at  his  desk  as  often  before  as  after  sunnse,  mling  the  boitks,  setting 
copies,  mending  the  goose-quill  pens,  and  preimring  prHctical  sums  for 
the  scholars  to  work  out  and  copy  into  their  manuscripts.  School  kept 
five  and  a  half  days  in  the  week,  with  15  minutes'  recess  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  and  3U  m.  for  dinner:  the  rest  of  the  time  was  devoted  to 


t  Another  illustration  of  "  how  we  did  it "  in  those  days  may  bo  not 
out  of  place  here.  It  is  in  a  letter  from  the  admirably  skllleil  and  suc- 
cessful master  of  a  singing-si'hool :  "  I  think  it  was  fifty-two  yean  ago 
thiscoming  fall  (188$)  that  1  attended  a  singing-school  here  [In  his  na- 
tive town].  Your  father  sent  for  uio  to  do  his  chorea  and  study.  1 
went,  and,  being  intere»ted  in  mtisic,  I  commenced  to  touch  the  boys  in 
the  study  from  the  blackboard.  The  boys  from  the  town  heard  of  It. 
and,  by  your  father's  advice,  I  adjourned  to  the  vestry  [in  the  basement 
of  the  town-house],  where  1  had  about  fifty  pupils,  and  taught  twenty- 
four  evenings,  charging  nothing.  The  pupils  paid  for  the  lighting.  It 
was  thought  to  be  a  success."  This  teacher  (Joseph  .V.  .Mien,  nf 
Medfleld)  was  afterwards  superintendent  of  schools  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
where  be  had  high  reputation  as  an  instnictor  ;  and  he  wiui  for  some 
years  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Keform  .School  at  Westborough. 

-  A  list  is  msniioned  by  Dr.  .Mien  "containingthe  names  of  fifty-seven 
teachers,  male  and  female,  whose  education  was  obtained  princi,atly  in 
our  public  schools,  who  found  employment  as  tCHChcrv,iii  this  and  other 
places,  during  the  first  thirty  year«  of  the  present  century."  Since 
then  "the  number  miu^t  have  been  much  larger,  as  more  than  thirty 
have  graduated  at  our  Kormal  Scbuols,  most  of  them  at  the  one  in 
Bridgewater." 


businem.  ImixTfect  lesoons,  wbliporing  uiil  mlaoblef,  ooit  loo  much 
among  that  pine  shrubbery," 

A  brirk  schiivl-house  was  built  In  IKI?  for  the  t>ntre  Itlatrict  (c«tkb- 
li.«lied  in  1811),  at  a  cut  of  f'iSlii  (aflerwardi  re|ialml  and  reforuished 
at  an  expense  of  tluudl.  The  entire  cost  of  kIiouI  building*  for  liu 
years,  nut  including  reiuln  and  inridentabi,  was  Kl.'Jil'i.  The  appro- 
priations In  the  same  time  for  schools,  locluding  the  above,  amounte*! 
to  183,91)8. 

As  supplementary  (it  would  seem)  to  the  public  schinds,  to  mean 
more  ailvanccHl  instrnctlon,  there  was  organized,  in  Slay,  1784),  by  pri- 
vate subecri|ilion,  a  "  Seminary,"  at  a  cost  of  ninety-six  pounds,  dxti^en 
shillings,  three  pence  and  time  farthings,  which  sum  was  dl>i.le<l  Into 
Xt  shares  ;  sbareliulders  to  have  their  children's  education  Nt  an  nmessed 
rate,  and  otliera  to  |>ay  4<.  per  month  for  each  sibolur.  At  a  tiie<Mllig  of 
(he  Proprietors,  held  Monday,  l>eceniU>r  4,  1781,  il  was  "  Vuteil  to  give 
Master  Flint  five  liound  |>er  mouth  for  the  folluwlng  three  months." 
The  Seminary  building  was  *'  uiHtn  the  common  near  the  pond. hole." 
How  long  the  plan  was  continued  does  not  upjiear. 

About  1825  or  1826,  courses  of  public  lectures  began 
to  be  given  by  the  minister  of  the  town,  on  lutlrononiy 
and  similar  topics,  supplementary  to  the  common 
school  ctiur.-^c  of  popular  education.  The  neat  town- 
hall,  built  in  1822  (near  where  the  high  school  now 
stands),  gave  convenient  accommodation,  and  the 
lectures  ripened  into  a  "  Lyceum  '  (organi/.eil  in  1828), 
one  of  the  first  in  the  country,  where  for  more  than 
thirty  years  free  lectures  were  given  ninl  deba.eo  in 
the  earlier  years  were  held  once  a  wtek  in  winiers. 
The  coming  together  of  .-o  many  college-men  as 
teachers  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  these  debates, 
which  brought  out,  too,  no  little  native  talent.  Mr. 
John  C.  Wyman,  that  prince  of  story-tellers,  now  of 
Boston,  would  |)robably  say  that  some  of  his  earliest 
lessonsin  oratory  were  received  in  ou  r  modest  towulia  II. 
The  Lyceum,  in  course  of  time,  degenerated  to  courses 
of  paid  leclures,  lus  in  other  places;  but  in  its  day  it 
was  a  much-pri/ed  adjunct  to  the  district  fcliool. 

A  Juvenile  Library  was  created  by  annual  contri- 
butions in  1824;  and  a  "Socinl  Library,"  founded  aa 
early  as  1792,  was  incorporated  with  the  Parish  "  Frt  e 
Library,"  in  1828.  A  Public  Library,  established  in 
1866,  by  uniting  seven  e-xisting  libraries,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  donation  of  one  thous.ind  dollars  from  Hon. 
Cyrus  Gale,  is  kept  in  the  new  and  commodious  town- 
hall  (built  in  1><I>7),  and  now  contains  something  over 
seven  thousand  volumes. 

The  following  memoranda  of  local  incidents  during 
the  period  1823—15  may  here  be  found  of  interest : 

182.1,  Nov.  VuUd,  "  not  to  permit  Asnph  Rico  to  use  the  Schoobhouso 
for  religious  meetings."  Voltd^  ■'  to  provide  means  to  wann  the  nisei- 
Ing-bouse,  [fur  the  fln»t  time!]  by  a  stove  or  otherwise." 

1824,  May.  '■  ChuM  a  committee  of  13  to  invMligale  means  to  sup- 
press the  great  and  growing  evil  of  intemperance  ;  and  that  a  committee 
of  G  be  chosen  to  assist  the  Selectmen  in  selecting  inlemperMte  pi'rsons 
to  be  posted  up,  acconllng  to  law."  In  the  same  year  a  new  hearse  is 
bought,  at  a  cost  of  >88.82  ;  and  tbo  sum  of  taoU.3li  was  paid  for  a  fur- 
nace for  the  meetinKlionse. 

1820,  March.  At  the  rvqui-st  of  Joseph  Davis  and  othera,  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  see  if  the  town  will  purchase  the  M-verat  librmriss,  and 
have  a  Town  I.ibniry.  .\  Sidiool  Ctimmittee  was  for  the  fiivl  time  ap- 
poinliMl,  the  charge   having   hitherto  been   born   by  the  minister  and 

182T,  April.  A  comndttee  was  rhonen  "  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
encuuraging  the  singing  in  this  town."  .May.  The  sum  of  llim  was  a|>- 
propriated  fur  a  Singing-School  ;  any  surplus  to  lie  disposed  of  to  tbo 
choir  through  Thaddeiis  Slason.     Uany  of  our  older  InbobltaDts  will  r«- 
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call  the  rich  and  bold  tones  of  Mr.  Mason's  fine  tenor  voice  in  the  village 
choir.  We  6nd  it  later  (18-29)  "  recommended  that  SoO  be  appropriated 
as  compensation  to  Mr.  Thaddeus  Mason  aa  leader  of  the  singers  for  one 
year,  and  S19  to  Ansou  Rice  for  using  his  viol  for  one  year." 

1828.  The  First  Report  on  Town-Schools  speaks  of  their  "high  repu- 
tation in  past  years."  but  says  their  "multiplication  of  studies  is  a  very 
serious  evil,"  that  "  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  writing,"  and  th»t 
good  order  should  be  maintained  "by  persuasive  and  gentle  measure,  so 
far  as  may  be  practicable. '  The  next  year  the  number  of  pupils  reported 
is  349. 

1829.  It  is  voted  "  that  the  Northborough  Branch  of  the  American 
Lyceum  may  hold  their  meetings  in  the  town  hall  ;  "  also,  "  to  refund 
to  the  members  of  the  Baptist  society  their  proportion  of  expenses  of 
painting  the  meeting-house,  the  singing,  Ac. ;  "  to  procure  a  map  of  the 
town  ;  and  "that it  is  inexpedient  for  the  Town  to  take  measures  to  be- 
come a  Parish." 

1831.  Voted  to  accept  the  Gafisett  Donation,— a  sura  of  $1,000,  "pre- 
sented to  the  Town  by  Henry  Gasaett,  Esq.,  of  Boston,— one  of  its  pro- 
visions being  that  after  the  income  has  reached  a  certain  amount,  fifty 
dollars  shall  be  bestowed,  once  in  three  years,  upon  "  the  most  worthy 
and  best  Mother,  to  be  selected  by  five  mothers  and  five  fathers  chosen 
by  the  Town."  A  portion  of  the  income  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
First  Parish  Church.  Also  to  expend  S40.10  for  school  apparatus  ;  to 
purchase  a  Poor  Farm  ;  and  not  to  gr.int  a  petition  that  the  Schools  be 
under  the  sole  control  of  the  people  of  the  several  districts,  according  to 
law  ;  so  the  schools  are  left  in  charge  of  the  general  town  committee. 

1832.  VolM  not  to  grant  the  use  of  the  town-house  for  public  worship, 
and  the  following  year  the  First  Parish  pay  820  rent  for  its  use  as  a 
"vestry,"  or  lecture-room. 

1835.  The  committee  in  a  long  report  recommeud  the  establishing  of 
a  High  School ;  measures  are  taken  looking  to  this,  but  the  plan  is 
abandoned  in  1837,  when  a  school  building  is  erected  in  the  centre  dis- 
trict for  two  schools,  a  higher  and  a  lower.  In  1837  it  is  also  "  voted  to 
purchase  four  acres  of  land  of  Lowell  Holbrook  for  a  burying-ground," 
— the  begiuuing  of  the  present  cemetery  of  about  ten  acres  (the  old 
burying-ground  of  about  3  acres  was  laid  out  in  1729,  and  cleared  of 
wood  in  1804).  A  poor-farm  was  purchased  for  §4150.  In  1838,  number 
of  paupers,  16  ;  in  1840,  20. 

1840.  Number  of  enrolled  militia-men,  128  ;  two  yeare  later,  189. 

184.').  The  first  fire-engine  is  purchased  (at  second-hand)  by  the  town 
for  $171.75. 

Health,  &c. — When  the  "Second  Precinct"  of 
Westborough  was  organized  in  1746,  tliere  appear  to 
have  been  forty  families  in  the  place.'  In  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  and  for  seven  years  following,  particu- 
larly in  1749-50,  "  this  society  was  vi<ited  by  a  very 
mortal  sickness  among  children,  by  which  the  growth 
of  the  society  must  have  been  very  sen-ibly  checked, 
and  which  must  have  been  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  distress.  The  sickness  in  the 
earlier  .season  appears  to  have  been  dysentery ;  the 
later,  throat  distemper,  better  known  now  as  scarlet 
fever.  Si-xty  children  out  of  a  population  which 
could  not  have  much  exceeded  three  hundred  were 
victims  of  the  disorder.  Still,  in  17G7  the  number  of 
families  had  increased  to  eighty-two,  and  in  1796  to 
one  hundred  and  ten.  In  1810  the  census  gives  the 
entire  population  as  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
and  in  1820  as  ten  hundred  and  eighteen,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  slight  over-reckoning. 

Since  the  mortality  of  1749-.')0,  the  general  health 
of  the  town  has  been  exceptionally  good.  For  forty- 
six  years,  beginning  with  1780,  the  deaths  were  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  not  quite  ten  a  year  (less  than  one 


and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  population),  more  than 
half  of  them  from  old  age.  I  recall  a  succession  of 
years  when  (if  my  memory  is  right)  the  annual 
deaths  did  not  exceed  seven  in  a  population  of  full 
one  thousand.  The  gr*wth  of  little  manufacturing 
centres,  with  their  varieties  of  a  crowded  foreign 
population,  has,  of  course,  much  changed  this  ratio. 
Some  seasons  of  scarlet-fever  epidemic  (especially  one 
short  but  severe  in  1839),  and  scattered  cases  of 
typhoid,  have  affected  the  health-list,  but  have  not 
altered  the  general  good  reputation  of  the  town.  In- 
creasing fiequency  of  drought'  and  low  wells  had 
begun  to  be  felt  as  a  serious  inconvenience ;  and  in 
1882-83  (in  good  part  by  the  urgency  and  liberality 
of  Air.  D.  B.  Wesson,  a  wealthy  Springfield  manu- 
facturer of  fire-arms,  and  of  Hon.  Cyrus  Gale,  an 
aqueduct  was  laid  from  a  reservoir  constructed  at 
Straw  Hollow,  just  over  the  Boylston  line,  at  a  cost  of 
858,150.44,  and  since  then  the  village  has  been  amply 
supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  The  engi- 
neer's report  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
work  :^ 

The  length  of  the  dam  ou  top  is  625  feet,  the  greatest  height  in  the 
middle  20  feet,  in  the  area  of  the  pond  created  about  nine  acres.  The 
greatest  depth  of  water  is  15  feet,  and  the  total  storage  capacity  is  ap- 
proximately 30, 000,000  gallons,  or  a  supply  for  your  population  equal 
to  at  least  six  months'  consumption.  The  waste  gate  was  closed  early 
in  December,  1882,  and  the  pond  was  first  full  to  high-water  mark  on 
June  14,  1883.  This  level  gives  a  head  of  145  feet  at  the  railroad 
track,  which  is  suflicient  to  throw  fire-streams  at  that  point  80  feet 
high.  The  head  at  Woodville  is  193  feet,  and  at  Chapinville  205  feet. 
Fire-streams  can  be  thrown  at  these  points  100  feet  high. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  water  secured  by  your  plan,  your  peo- 
ple have  already  expressed  satisfaction  with  its  soft  qualities,  and  un- 
doubtedly storage  iu  the  reservoir  will  tend  to  remove  its  slight  color. 
On  sanitary  grounds,  its  use  should  become  general  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  no  well-water  in  your  village  will  be  found  to  be  its  equal  in 
purity.  Percy  M.  Blake,   Cii-il  Engineer. 

Physicians. — ^The  first  physician  of  the  town  was 
Stephen  Ball  (born  about  1730),  descendant  of  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Concord,  Mass.  His  son  Stephen 
("Old  Dr.  Ball,"  1767-18-50)  had  a  wide  and  long- 
continued  practice  in  Northborough  and  its  vicinity, 
and  was  a  physician  of  high  repute ;  he  married  ( about 
1800)  Miss  Lydia  Lincoln,  of  Hingham.  The  second 
of  their  thirteen  children,  "  young  Dr.  Stephen  " 
(born  1802),  settled  here  about  1825,  earning  special 
reputation  as  a  surgeon  ;  he  removed  to  Boston  in 
1837,  where  he  continued  aa  extensive  and  successful 
practice  till  his  death,  in  1871.  A  younger  brother, 
Abel  (1810-76),  was  also  a  practitioner  in  Boston. 
In  1836  Dr.  Joshua  J.  Johnson  (1809-84)  settled  here 
in  practice,  removing  afterwards  to  Worcester  (1857) 
and  to  Keene,  N.  H.  (1858),  returning  to  North- 
borough in  1865,  having  married  (1840)  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Allen.  Theironly  surviving  child, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Johnson,  lives  in  Westborough.  In 
1848,  Dr.  Henry  Jewett  became  a  re-<ident  of  this  town. 


1  The  householders,  who  were  also  church  members,  wore  the  follow- 
ing: Ephraim  Allen,  Samuel  Allen,  John  Carruth,  Gershom  Fay,  Silas 
Fay,  Jonathan  Livermorc,  John  McAllister,  Mathius  Rice,  Jacob 
Shophard,  Joshua  TowDsend.    (May  21,  1746). 


2  The  most  formidable  drought   recorded  is  one  of  three  months, 
from  March  20  to  June  20,  1820.      The  coldest  season    known    was 
that  of  1816,  when  there  was  frost  in  every  month,  and  the  corn  froze 
1  unriponed  in  the  ear. 
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\vher<-  he  still  enjoj-a  an  excellent  practice.  Other 
physicians  have  been  Henry  Barnes,  who  marrietl  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Ball,  Sr.,  died  1879,  and  his  son, 
Henry  J.,  practices  in  Boston;  Dr.  I.  C.  Guptill  and 
Dr.  Chas.  Oakes  (homceopatWc). 

Temperance. — The  evil  of  rum  and  cider-drink- 
ing (for  in  those  days  brandy,  whiskey  and  beer  were 
less  i)opiilarly  known)  had  become  a  general  vice 
during  the  generation  following  the  lievolutionary 
War.  It  was  partly  outgrown  before  the  War  of  1812, 
but  had  come  in  again  as  a  result  of  camp-life  in  that 
war  ;  and  many  strong,  substantial  and  prosperous 
men  in  this  town  of  the  generation  next  following 
drank  themselves  to  poverty,  their  farms  into  debts, 
and  their  families  to  distress.  As  early  iis  1817  the 
following  testimony  is  found — one  of  the  very  earliest 
symptoms  of  the  great  temperance  movement  that  has 
come  since — showing  a  practical  sense  of  the  harm 
and  a  desire  to  abate  it.  Its  signers  were  among  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  town,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  its  having  been  urged  from  any  outside  source, 
though  the  minister's  hand  may  possibly  be  traced 
in  it: — 

InipieSBcd  with  the  belief  that  the  pmctice  of  using  wine  or  Ardent 
flpirils  uu  funt'rel  occasions  isAtteotJed  witlt  needlfss  expenae,  wliich,  to 
the  poorer  class,  is  no  inconsidornblo  burden  ;  and,  nioreorer,  that  it 
hiu  a  tendency  to  interrupt  those  devout  feelings  and  pious  meditations 
which  such  occasions  ought  to  call  forth  :  We,  the  undersigned,  are 
willing  to  use  our  influence  to  discontinue  such  pmctice ;  and  wo  engage 
for  the  future  to  allow  of  no  wine  or  spirituous  liquors  to  be  carried  to 
the  mourners  at  our  own  houses,  but  if  any  of  the  niuurners  ur  others 
think  it  necehsury  or  expedient  to  use  it,  to  causa  it  to  be  placed  In  a 
separate  aiiartnient  for  the  use  of  such  persons. — (Signed  by  Samuel 
Sever,  William  Kager  and  others,  30  in  all.) 

Northborough  was  thus  very  early  in  the  field  in 
movements  looking  to  the  temperance  reform.  A 
society  "  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance  "  waa 
formed  May  30,  1823.  The  record  of  temperance 
organizations  since  this  date  has  probably  been  about 
the  same  with  other  places  in  the  vicinity;  and, 
while  the  town  has  had  a  good  repute  for  order  and 
sobriety,  there  is  nothing  especial  in  this  respect  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  rest.  A  half-century  ago  or 
more,  it  is  said,  each  week  three  wagon-loads  of  pro- 
duce went  to  Boston,  and  each  return-load  included 
its  barrel  of  rum.  Since  the  railroad  was  built,  with 
its  vastly  greater  freighting  facilities,  there  is  little 
perceptible  change  in  the  outward  look  of  things ; 
under  "local  option"  there  has  generally  been  no 
license  for  legal  sale  of  liquors;  the  native  popula- 
tion is  said  to  have  largely  outgrown  its  old  drinking 
habit;  and  such  drunkenness  or  other  disorder  as  there 
may  be  prevails  more,  it  is  likely,  among  the  foreign 
or  vagrant  population. 

During  the  war  of  secession  this  town  furnished  to 
the  service  one  hundred  and  forty  recruits,  being  nine 
over  and  above  all  demands  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. Of  these,  two  were  commissioned  oflicers  ;  the 
record  of  one  of  them,  Capt.  S.  Henry  Bailey,  is  given 
below.  Appropriations  for  the  public  service  were 
made  by  the   town   to   the   amount  of  §10,647.57,  in 


addition  to  $8,840.70,  which  waa  afterwards  refunded 
by  the  State. 

Business,  &c.— Most  of  the  manufacturing  and 
other  enterprises  of  the  first  century  of  the  town's  ex- 
istence have  been  already  noted.  Wool-carding,  the 
making  of  potash,  and  the  working  of  bog-iron  began 
before  or  about  1800.  The  manufacture  of  horn- 
coinus,  introduced  by  Jlayiies  ifc  Hush  in  1839,  was 
extended  in  1800  into  the  tortoise-shell  manufacture 
of  jewelry,  etc.,  by  Hon.  Milo  Hildreth,  who  has  had 
about  twenty  hands  at  one  time  in  his  employ.  Two 
smaller  establishments,  Farewell's  and  Whittaker  & 
Proctor's,  have  been  started  since.  Ornamental 
combs,  chains  and  large  quantities  <>(  horn  buttons 
are  included  in  these  industries.  The  tortoise-shell 
comes  from  Zanzibar,  the  I'iji  Islands  and  other 
tropical  regions.  The  old  cotton  factory,  built  in 
1814,  was  burned  down  in  1800,  but  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  has  since  18GG  been  carried  on  by  Daniel 
Wood  as  a  woolen-mill  for  the  manufacture  of  blank- 
ets, &c.,  employing  now  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hands,  half  of  them  Canaduu  French' 
and  the  rest  Irish.  The  other  factory  is  owned  by 
Ezra  Chapin,  and  since  1809  is  used  for  making 
satinets.  The  manufacture  of  corsets  has  made  a 
flourishing  trade  since  1877.  A  shoe-shop  was  con- 
ducted here  for  a  few  years,  though  not  on  a  large 
scale,  and  a  valuable  bone-mill,  established  in  1860 
by  J.  B.  Root,  employs  the  waier-power  of  the 
Assabet. 

The  agricultural  branch  of  the  then  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  running  frouiSouth  Framinghara, 
was  completed  to  Northborough  in  1855.  It  has 
since  become  the  property  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad, 
and  in  1800  waa  opened  through  to  Filchburg.  It 
gives  at  the  present  time  five  passenger  trains  each 
way  between  this  place  and  Boston  ;  direct  connection 
also  with  Taunton,  Providence  and  New  Bedford. 

Fa.milies. — The  family  names  most  conspicuous 
in  the  early  history  of  the  town  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  foregoing  notes.  These  names 
have  more  significance  than  might  appear  to  one 
who  has  been  familiar  only  with  the  more  changing 
population  of  a  later  day.  To  quote  from  a  memor- 
ial discourse  before  cited  : 

It  is  said  tbal  the  New  England  population  of  liO  or  TO  years  ago  wer« 


t  Ther«  are  in  Northborough  some  thre«  hundred  of  these  Canadian 
French,  soveuty-flve  families,  adults  and  children,  most  of  them  con- 
nected with  the  two  factorie*,  the  larger  number  in  "ChapinsTille."  In 
the  Factory  School,  establishwl  ISS",  almost  all  the  children  are  French, 
and  In  their  homes  use  their  natiie  language,  which  is,  however,  drop- 
ped in  a  few  years,  the  parents  continuing  to  use  it.  Theae  people  come 
from  lielow  Sloutreal,  on  or  near  the  St.  Lawrence.  One  of  the  earliest 
comers,  Oliver  Contois  (here  called  Counter),  came  in  lM<l,and  haa  lived 
here  ever  since.  Their  names  orten  undergo  o<ld  transfonnations,  thus 
M.  Plerra  liecomes  "Mr.  Stone;"  M.  Kivii^re,  "Mr.  Brooks;"  M. 
Sarracin,  •'  Jlr.  Kice,"  Ac.  About  a  dozen  of  them  only  have  become 
citiiens,  and  these,  mostly,  a  little  before  the  late  election.  Not  UU 
within  a  year  or  two  have  any  French  children  attended  the  high  school ; 
at  present  there  are  two,  but  none  have  completed  the  hlgh^chool 
course  of  study. 
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the  pureat  blood,  or  liad  the  most  of  a  certain  family  likeness,  of  any 
community  speaking  the  English  tongue.  They  had  grown  into  it  by 
Dearly  200  ye.-irs  of  close  association  here,  and  wide  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world;  and  nothing,  certainly,  could  do  more  to  bring  out 
and  invigorate  that  quality  than  the  iLdependence  of  the  town  life, 
and  the  habit  of  acting  together  in  their  own  little  public,  to  decide 
all  matters  of  common  interest  or  duty.  .  .  .  I  think  that  until  within 
60  years  it  was  rather  uncommon  to  know  a  family  that  was  not  born, 
bred  and  married  within  the  town  boundaries;  and  the  few  exceptions 
only  made  the  general  fact  stand  out  more  sharply. 

It  is  accordingly  of  interest  to  take  into  our  limited 
view  the  history  of  a  few  typical  families, — not  all,  or 
perhaps  the  most  familiar,  of  those  that  might  be 
selected ;  but  those  of  which  the  following  memor- 
anda have  been  kindly  put  into  my  hands,  here  given 
alphabetically : — 

Bailey. — Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Bailey,  now  of  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  writes  to  nie  as  follows :  "  My  grandfa- 
ther, Silas  Bailey,  came  from  West  Berlin  to  the  old 
farm  of  my  boyhood  [of  214  acres]  about  179.5.  The 
farm  was  bought  of  Abraham  Munroe,  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Bartlett.  My  grandfather  died  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1840,  aged  84.  His  wife,  Lavina,  sister  of 
Mr.  .lolham  Banlett,  died  a  few  weeks  before  her  hus- 
band, aged  82.  There  were  11  children,  7  of  whom 
grew  to  manhood  or  womanhood.  Timothy,  the 
oldest  son,  a  farmer  in  Berlin,  died  about  1838,  aged 
57.  Silas  died  in  Worcester  in  1860,  aged  8C.  Hol- 
loway  [my  father]  died  in  Northborough,  Feb.  12, 
1872,  aged  87  years,  7  months.  My  mother,  Lucy 
Sawyer,  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  11  children  of 
Benjamin  and  Rebecca  (Houghton)  Sawyer,  of  Bol- 
ton. Their  family  consisted  of  5  children,  of  whom 
I  am  eldest.  Three  grew  to  manhood,  of  whom  two 
remain,  myself  and  my  brother,  John  Lewis,  now 
living  at  Newton,  Mass.  Silas  Henry  was  killed  at 
Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  12,  1864,  aged  29  years.  He 
was  captain  of  Company  G,  36th  Regiment  Mass. 
Volunteers.  His  comrade  in  arms,  now  Rev.  H.  S. 
Burrage,  of  Portland,  Maine,  in  a  history  of  this 
regiment,  and  this  engagement  (most  disastrous  to 
our  troops),  says,  p.  168:  'Of  the  commissioned 
officers,  Capt.  Bailey,  the  beloved  commander  of 
Co.  G,  had  received  a  mortal  wound.  Corp.  Hall,  of 
his  company,  wa.s  one  of  the  first  to  fall  in  our  close 
conflict  with  the  enemy,  and  some  of  his  comrades 
carried  him  to  the  rear  of  our  line  of  battle.  Capt. 
Bailey  moved  at  ouce  to  the  spot,  and  as  he  was 
bending  over  the  dying  corporal,  a  minnie  ball  en- 
tered his  forehead,  and  he  fell  forward  upon  the  cor- 
poral's body.  Some  of  his  men  carried  him  to  the 
ficld-hospilal,  but  nothing  could  be  done  for  him. 
He  breathed  all  day,  but  consciousness  did  not  re- 
turn ;  and  so  we  were  called  to  part  with  a  faithful 
officer  and  a  noble-hearled  companion.  He  had  en- 
tered the  service  with  a  patriotic  desire  to  serve  his 
country,  and  his  last  words  to  those  whom  Ji'e  loved, 
written  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  showed 
that  he  had  counted  the  cost,  and  was  willing,  if  need 
be,  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  the 
great  objects   for   which   on   our   part  the   war  was 


waged.'  In  the  letter  above  referred  to  Capt.  Bailey 
says,  after  giving  detailed  account  of  the  awful  car- 
nage :  '  We  stand  and  wait,  and  fall  if  we  must,  I  think, 
willing  sacrifices.  May  God  give  us  the  victory,  and 
keep  lis  till  his  own  time  for  our  meeting.'" 

Ball  — Of  the  Ball  family,  several  members  of  which 
are  spoken  of  above,  in  the  mention  of  physicians,  I 
have  the  following  account.  Of  the  four  sons  of 
Nathaniel  Ball,  of  Concord,  John  (who  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  in  King  Philip's  War,  1675)  left  five 
children  ;  of  these,  John  (d.  1722)  had  seven  ;  of  these, 
James  (1670-1730)  had  eight,  of  whom  James  (b. 
1695)  was  the  father  of  Stephen,  the  first  physician 
who  settled  in  the  district  of  Northborough.  Of  his 
six  children,  Stephen  (1767-1850)  was  the  second;  a 
younger  brother,  Jonas,  was  a  well-known  citizen  in 
my  boyhood,  keeping  the  "  Ball  Tavern  "  on  the  Wor- 
cester Road.  Of  the  thirteen  children  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Ball,  besides  those  before  mentioned,  were  Louisa, 
wife  of  Dr.  Fitch,  of  Virginia,  afterwards  of  West 
Newton,  Mass. ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnes ; 
Harriet,  wife  of  Charles  Mayo,  and  afterwards  of 
Jairus  Lincoln  and  Benjamin  (1820-59),  who  pub- 
lished a  volume  narrating  his  adventures  and  remark- 
able travels  in  Eastern  A>ia,  the  island  of  Java,  and 
Mauna  Loa,  the  famous  volcanic  island  of  the  Hawai- 
ian group,  and  lost  his  life  in  an  equally  hazardous 
expedition  in  Nicaragua.  Several  of  the  others  have 
left  an  honorable  and  kindly  record. 

Brigham.— Conspicuous  among  the  excellent  and 
dignified  fathers  of  the  town,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
Nathaniel  Brigham  (1785-1870),  whose  ancestor, 
Thomas  Brigham,  migrated  from  England  in  1634, 
settling  afterwards  in  Sudbury.  The  line  of  descent 
was  through  Thomas  (1643-1719),  David  (b.  1678), 
Levi  (1717-87),  and  Winslow  (b.  1756).  Of  his  eight 
children,  Elijah  W.  (b.  1816)  went  into  business  in 
Boston  ;  Catharine  married  George  G.  Valentine  and, 
with  her  sister  Mary,  lives  in  Northborough.  (The 
brothers,  Charles  and  Frederick  Brigham  (d.  1881), 
were  of  only  remote  kindred  to  the  above.) 

Davis. — From  a  representative  of  the  large  and 
widely-honored  Davis  family  I  have  the  following  : 
Isaac  Davis  was  born  in  Rutland,  Mass.,  February  27, 
1749.  When  a  young  man  he  came  to  Westborough 
to  teach  the  tanner's  trade  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Maynard,  and  married  Mr.  Maynard's  step-daughter, 
Ann  Brigham.  In  1781  he  bought  the  place  in  North- 
borough now  occupied  by  Mrs.  George  C.  Davis,  and 
established  a  tan-yard  there.  Of  Isaac  Davis  and 
Ann  Brigham  nine  children  lived  to  maturity.  Three 
sons  lived  in  Northborough — Phinehas,  b.  September 
12,  1772;  Joseph,  b.  February  28,  1774;  Isaac,  b. 
September  23,  17 — .  Another  son,  John  Davis,  after- 
wards Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  United  States 
Senator  ("  Honest  John  "),  was  born  June  13,  1787, 
died  1854.  Of  the  children  of  Phinehas  Davis,  Mrs. 
Nathan  Davis  Wells  (b.  November  4,  1865)  and  her 
son  James  are  the  only  deiCendants  now  living  in 
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Northborough.  Of  the  children  of  Joseph,  George 
Clinton  Davis (b.  February  2S,  1813;  d.  April  2G,  1S73) 
WHS  the  only  one  who  spent  his  whole  life  in  North- 
borimgh  ;  a  younger  son,  James  (b.  June  20,  1818), 
now  lives  in  this  town.  Of  the  descendants  of  Isaac, 
Mrs.  Adeline  Sanford,  Miss  Sarah  Davis  and  Mrs.  Ann 
Fiske  also  live  in  Northborough. 

Fay. — The  Fay  farm  lay  hid  from  from  (lublic 
view,  more  than  most,  among  the  woods  and  hills  to- 
wards the  western  part  of  the  town,  but  the  family  is 
a  large  and  important  one.  Of  Paul  Fay  (the  re- 
motest of  whom  I  have  any  record  :  1719-9(1),  the  son 
here  best  known  was  Asa  (17G2-1837,  a  retiring,  hard- 
working, and  somewhat  eccentric  farmer  of  the  old 
school;  and  his  son  was  Lewis  (1799-1880),  father  of 
ten  children,  of  whom  Joseph  T.  (b.  1819)  is  engaged 
in  business  near  the  village. 

G.\l,K. — C'yrus  Gale,  youngest  but  one  of  seventeen 
children,  was  born  in  Westborough  October  7,  17So, 
and  died  in  1880,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.'  He  be- 
gan life  at  sixteen,  as  a  market  gardener,  in  Roxbury, 
and  at  twenty-one  held  a  stall  in  Faneuil  Hall  Mar- 
ket, Boston.  He  removed  to  Northborough  in  1812 
for  the  benefit  of  his  failing  health,  and  here  became 
active  in  various  lines  of  business, — postmaster,  agent 
of  the  cotton  factory,  and  storekeeper,  as  well  as  a 
large  owner  of  land;  in  later  years  a  director  of  the 
bank  and  largely  interested  in  the  railroad.  His 
wife  was  a  sister  of  the  brothers  Davis.  He  was  for 
several  years  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1852  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Council ;  a  strong  friend 
of  temperance,  and  actively  interested  in  pfditics. 
An  oiler  to  the  Commonwealth  of  land  and  building- 
stone,  with  admirable  advantages  of  water  and  situa- 
tion for  the  Women's  Prison  (now  in  Sherburn),  was 
not  accepted.  His  wealth  and  public  spirit  were  of 
essential  help  in  the  building  of  the  handsome  and 
commodious  Town  Hall,  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  establishing  the  Public  Library. 
His  eldest  son,  Frederick  William,  (born  1818,  Har- 
vard University  1830  ;  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Whit- 
ney, of  Brookline),  was  lost,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
in  the  sinking  of  the  steamship  "  Arctic,"  ott"  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  October,  1854.  Of  his  other 
sons,  Cyrus  lives  in  Northborough;  George  died  in 
1856;  Walter  Scott,  born  in  1832,  lives  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  daughter,  Hannah,  was  wife  of  George 
Barnes,  of  Northborough  ;  died  in  1851. 

Rice. — Edmund  Rice,  from  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land (born  about  1594,  died  1663),  settled  in  Sudbury 
in  1638  or  '39;  had  eleven  children.  His  son,  Ed- 
ward (1619-1712),  had  eleven.  Of  the«e,  Jacob 
(1660-1746)  removed  to  Marlborough.  His  son  Jacob 
(1707-88),  the  first  of  the  family  who  lived  in  North- 
borough, was  one  of  a  family  of   nine;    had  eight 


*  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father's  age  ^as  fifty-eight,  so  that 
thoir  united  ages  covered  the  extraurdinarj  term  of  odo  hundred  and 
fifty-three  yean. 


children.  Amos  (174;{-1827)  had  a  family  of  ton 
children,  of  whom  Asaph  (1768-1856)  was  a  well- 
known  citizen  from  filly  to  seventy  years  ago,  puri- 
tanic in  principle  and  eccentric  in  habit ;  dearly 
loving  a  sharp  set-to  of  speech  in  town-meeting  or 
lyceum  debate;  he  drove  his  wcvkly  wagon-load  of 
country  produce  to  Boston  from  his  farm  on  the  cross- 
way  between  the  Worcester  and  Bo)  Islon  roads,  start- 
ing at  two  in  the  morning,  and  getting  his  arrears  of 
sleep  (it  was  sjiid)  as  he  walked  be.-ide  his  team  of 
slumbering  horses — a  unique  character  who  could  not 
be  spared  from  the  reminisccncesof  this  time.  Of  his 
nine  children,  the  two  best  known  were  Anson  (1798- 
18751,  kindly,  public-spirited,  a  fropient  moderator  at 
town-meeting-<,  an  ini|i<)rtant  figure  in  the  village 
choir  with  his  great  bass-viol;^  and  John  (d.  1881), 
a  useful  citizen  and  active  business  man,  of  excellent 
intelligence  and  admirable  private  character,  who 
died,  suddenly,  while  on  the  railway  train  for  B<>!<ton 
The  present  representative  in  Northborough  of  this 
strong  and  numerous  family  is  Charles  A.,  son  of 
Anson,  born  1825.  A  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Sherman, 
also  lives  here. 

Si:aveh.  — Samuel  Seaver  (1770-1838),  a  wool- 
carder  by  trade,  was  the  father  of  seven  children.  Of 
these,  the  eldeit  son,  Abraham  Wood  (1809-87),  went 
at  fifteen  into  the  store  of  Gale  &  Davis,  afterwards 
becoming  partner  with  Mr.  Gale  (Cyrus  Gale  &  Co., 
succeeded  in  1845  by  Cyrus  Gale,  Jr.,  i%  Henry  May- 
nard).  Between  1845  and  1853  he  was  engaged  in 
the  paint  and  oil  trade  in  Boston  ;  then  with  Milo 
Hildreth,  in  Northborough,  in  the  comb  manufacture. 
In  1864  he  became  cashier  of  the  Northborough 
Bank  (George  C.  Davis,  president),  which  ofiice  he 
held,  with  a  short  interval,  untM  his  last  sickness, 
"a  quiet  but  busy  man,  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  community,  well  known  and  highly  respected 
through  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  Worcester 
County.  He  has  held  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust,  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  others,  and 
declined  an  appointment  as  Judge  of  the  Second 
Worces  er  District  Court."  His  brother  Samuel  was 
the  father  of  three  sons, — Edwin  Pliny  (Harvard 
University,  1S('>4),  superintendent  of  schools  in  Bos- 
ton, living  in  West  Newton;  Walter,  a  young  man  of 
very  winning  character  and  noblest  promise,  a  most 
successful  teacher,  who  died  in  1867  ;  and  Francis, 
cashier  of  the  Manufacturers'  Bank,  Boston. 

Valentine. — From  John  Valentine,  who  came 
to  Boston  in  1745,  there  were  descendants  in  the 
fourth  generation — sons  of  William,  who  settled  in 
Northborough  in  1804— Gill  (born  17.'J8),  the  eleventh 
child,  and  Elmer  (born  1795),  the  fifteenth  and 
youngest.  Of  the  five  children  of  ihe  former,  George 
Gill  (1815-69)  and  Thomas  W.  (1818-79),  long  a  teacher 
of  high  repute  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere, 


<  Mr.  Kice  sang  (ha  told  me)  in  the  choir  at  Dr.  Alleu'i  ordlnaUon 
FerTlce,  In  t81«,  and  at  taia  funeral,  in  1873. 
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are  the  best  known  names.  Elmer,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Bapti>t  Society  in  this  town,  was  long 
a  successful  teacher  here  and  an  admirable  writing 
master.  Of  his  fifteen  children,  the  eldest,  Charles 
Elmer  (born  1822,  married  Olive  Seaver),  an  excellent 
and  beloved  teacher  in  the  Boston  school,  was  in- 
stantly killed  by  a  passing  train  while  leaving  that 
by  which  he  had  just  arrived  in  West  Newton,  where 
he  resided  (1870).  The  widow  of  Elmer  (Rebecca 
Crawford)  lives,  at  a  great  age,  in  Northborough. 

Williams.- — George  Williams,  a  merchant  of 
iSalem,  and  his  wife,  Lydia  Pickering  (of  whom  an 
admirable  portrait,  painted  in  her  old  age  by  Gilbert 
Stuart,  is  in  the  Williams  house  in  Northborough), 
were  the  parents  of  twelve  children.  Of  his  eight 
sons,  the  best  known  names  are  those  of  Timothy,  a 
Boston  merchant;  Samuel,  a  London  banker  ;  and 
Stephen  (1772-1838),  owner  of  a  fine  stock  and  fruit 
farm  in  the  westerly  part  of  Northborough,  whither 
he  removed  in  1799.  His  portion  of  the  family  estate 
had  been  lost  by  shipwreck ;  but  a  later  inheritance 
enabled  him  to  make  the  purchase  of  his  Northbor- 
ough farm.  Of  his  brother  Samuel  it  is  told  that, 
being  on  his  return  voyage  from  England,  his  vessel 
was  run  down  and  that  he  found  himself,  roused  sud- 
denly out  of  sleep,  clinging  to  the  shrouds  or  bow- 
sprit of  a  large  ship  bound  for  England.  Thus 
forced  back,  he  conceived  a  horror  of  the  sea,  and 
never  visited  his  native  country,  but  went  into  busi- 
ness in  London,  where  he  was  long  well  known  for 
his  hospitalities  to  visiting  Americans.  Among  his 
good  gifts,  he  sent  to  his  brother  Stephen  a  number 
of  very  fine  stock-breeding  animals,  and  pictures  of 
the  noblest  of  British  bulls  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
pleasant  and  hosi)itable  old  house.  With  the  kindest 
of  hearts,  Mr.  Williams'  manner  was  curt  and  taci- 
turn ;  he  would  turn  aside  not  to  betray  himself,  if  be- 
guiled unawares  into  a  laugh;  he  cherished,  like  a 
lover,  his  choice  varieties  of  rare  fruit;  and  when  the 
apple-harvest  came  he  would  leave  at  his  minister's 
back-door  the  briefest  of  written  messages:  "Send 
your  barrels!''  A  man  of  generous  and  noble  traits 
who,  with  his  wife  (Alice  Orne,  of  Salem,  1769-1856), 
a  lady  of  dignified,  refined  and  quiet  manner,  made  a 
greatly  prized  variety  among  our  rural  population. 
His  son,  George  Henry  (married  Frances  E.  SimeS) 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.),  has  of  late  years  lived  upon  his 
father's  farm.  His  elder  daughter,  Mary,  married 
Captain  Edward  Orne,  of  Salem,  a  shipmaster  in  the 
Asiatic  trade ;  their  two  sons  were  Henry  (formerly 
of  Pontotoc,  Miss.,  and  later  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  he  died  in  1862),  and  Charles,  long  in  business 
in  Hong  Kong,  who  died  in  New  York  in  1881 ;  a 
daughter,  Mary,  now  lives  in  Cambridge.  The 
younger  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Benjamin  D. 
Whitney,  of  Brookline:  he  lives  with  his  daughters 
in  Cambridge.  Ellen,  daughter  of  George  H.  Wil- 
liams, is  the  Northborough  representative  of  the 
younger  generation. 


Wood. — The  family  of  Wood  in  this  vicinity  are 
descended  irom  William  Wood,  who  migrated  from 
England  in  1638.  His  son  Michael  died  in  Concord 
in  1674 ;  his  son  Abraham  in  Sudbury  in  1742,  or  a 
little  later  ;  his  son  "  Captain  "  Samuel  came  in  1749 
to  Northborough,  where  he  built  a  fulling-mill,  and 
died  in  1760.  Of  the  twelve  children  of  his  son  Abra- 
ham, representatives  are  found  through  the  seven 
daughters  under  the  family  names  of  Davis,  Garrett, 
Rice,  Valentine  and  others.  The  youngest  of  the 
twelve,  Samuel,  born  1799,  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  One  of  the  sons,  Samuel,  born  1831,  is  now 
president  of  the  bank. 

Statistics. — The  following  figures  show  the  recent 
growth  of  the  town,  the  ratio  of  gain  being  the  largest 
of  the  towns  in  this  county  excepting  four:  Popula- 
tion in  1875,  1398;  population  in  1885,  1853:  in- 
crease, 455. 

The  gain  is  chiefly  due  to  the  immigration  of 
French,  most  of  whom  are  factory  operatives  from  Low- 
er Canada.  From  1865  to  1875  there  was  a  decrease, 
real  or  apparent,  of  225.  In  the  century  since  1776, 
when  the  population  was  562,  there  has  been  a  gain 
of  836,  or  nearly  150  per  cent.  Number  of  voters  in 
1885,  393';  number  of  ratable  polls,  573  ;  number  of 
families,  416;  population  of  native  birth,  1485 ;  popu- 
lation of  foreign  birth,  368  ;  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
1485  ;  natives  of  Ireland,  99 ;  natives  of  Canada,  154 ; 
having  both  parents  native,  983;  having  both  parents 
foreign,  629;  unmarried  (about  one-half),  976;  hav- 
ing both  parents  Canadian  French,  272  ;  having  both 
parents  Irish,  215. 

The  following  list  is  taken  from  the  town  reports 
of  1888:— 

State  tax,  $1440  ;  county  tax,  $856  ;  town  grant, 
$14,300 ;  overlayings,  $236.29— total,  $16,832.29.  Tax 
on  polls,  $1186;  tax  on  real  estate,  $11,830.23  ;  tax  on 
personal  estate,  $3108.14;  tax  on  resident  bank  stock, 
$707.92 — total  amount  of  tax  to  be  collected,  $16,- 
832.29.  Number  ot  polls,  593  ;  value  of  real  estate, 
$946,340 ;  value  of  personal  estate,  $248,592 ;  value  of 
resident  bank  stock,  $56,613.  Bank  shares  are  taxed 
at  $113.  Rate  of  taxation,  $12.50  per  $1000.  Num- 
ber of  dwelling-houses,  332  ;  horses,  311  ;  cows,  835. 

The  followingstatementis  from  the  local  newspaper : 
The  daily  shipment  of  milk  from  Northboro'  aver- 
ages at  present  about  300  cans  holding  81  quarts  each. 
During  the  spring  months  the  daily  shipment  reached 
400  cans.  Twenty-two  cents  per  can  is  the  price  paid 
during  the  summer.  Winter  prices  are  a  trifle  higher. 
—(September,  1888.) 

The  export  of  apples  to  foreign  markets  began  in 
1864.  It  is  estimated  that  in  fruit  .seasons  the  exports 
amount  to  10,000  barrels. 

Financial  summary  for  the  year  1887-88.  Expendi- 
tures :  Schools,  $4836.04;  highways,  $1757.60 ;  bridges, 


1  Being  21  1-5  per  cont.  of  the  population.     The  highest  ratio  in  the 
county  is  in  Lunenburg,  30  1-2  ;  the  lowest  in  Webster,  16  per  cent. 
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$294.51;    snow    bills,    $103.70;    Fire    Department, 

$356.73;  street  lightin-;,  $378.50;  Public  Library, 
$4:U.1"J;  p.iiiper  account,  $2229.7(1 ;  cemeteries,  S200 ; 
Town  Hall,  $377.2'J;  water  damage,  $3556.97;  State 
aid,  $489;  contingent  expen.ses,  $1958.43— total,  $16,- 
972.82.  Interest  charges  and  State  claims,  $10,845.82; 
total,  $27,818.64. 


CHAPTER   LXX. 
PETERSHAM. 

BY  I,YMAN   CLARK. 

LocnlUff — Topographif — RaQioay  Oonnectioiu—nutorical  Haourca — Early 
SkUlemmt—PtlUionerg  and  Proprittort — Streica  in  the  Indian  War — 
Fir$t  MeHiMg — Stitlert — Itttationt  tcith  the  Indian* — Alarm — Armed 
Wonkipper9. 

Located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Worcester 
County  and  bounded  by  Athol,  Phillipston,  Barre, 
Dana  and  New  Salem,  with  eastern  and  southern 
angles  connecting  with  Ilubbardston  and  Hardwick, 
is  found  the  town  of  Petersham,  the  only  place  bear- 
ing the  name  in  the  United  States.  The  plantation, 
as  it  was  originally  called,  was  intended  to  be  laid  out 
six  mile?  square,  or  containing  thirty-six  square 
miles.  The  four  angles  of  its  boundary  lines  coincided 
nearly  with  the  points  of  the  compas.s.  A  range  of 
hills  extends  from  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
town  southward,  in  a  position  central  between  the 
eastern  and  western  bounds.  It  is  said  that  on  these 
hills  ii  found  the  highe^<t  cultivated  land  in  Miussa- 
chmetts  east  of  the  Connecticut  River,  the  eleva- 
tion being  but  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of 
Wachusett  Mountain. 

On  either  side  of  this  range  of  hills  may  be  found 
streams  flowing  southward  into  Swift  River,  or,  in  the 
northwestern  part,  northward  into  Miller's  River. 
E.ist  and  west  of  these  streams  hills  or  elevated 
ground  may  be  found  as  the  traveller  approaches 
Dana  on  the  western  or  Hubbardston  on  the  eastern 
border.  A  portion  of  the  territory  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  town  has  been  set  off  to  increase  that  of 
Dana. 

The  railway  connections  of  the  place  are  with  the 
Fitchburg,  by  stage  nine  miles  to  Athol;  the  Massa- 
chusetts Central  by  stage,  ten  miles  to  Barre.  At 
North  Dana,  five  miles  distant,  is  a  station  of  the 
Springfield  and  Athol  Branch  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany,  and  at  Williamsville,  six  miles  eastward,  is  a 
station  of  the  Ware  River  Railway.  AH  of  these 
stations  are  used  to  some  extent  in  communicating 
with  the  world,  that  at  Athol  having  been  hitherto 
the  chief  point. 

Historical  Resources. — Mention  may  properly 
be  made  of  the  early  town  records  from  1757-1793, 
which  are  specially  valuable;  alsooftheearly  church 
records,  which  begiu  with  the  organfzation  of  the 
church,  1738.  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  son  of  Rev. 
30 


Aaron  Whitney,  the  first  pastor,  wrote  the  first  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  town,  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge, in  his  "  Hi.story  of  Worcester  County,"  which 
was  the  first  published  history  of  the  county.  Jared 
Weed,  Esq.,  prepared  an  address  upon  the  history  of 
the  town,  the  MS.  of  which  ha>i  been  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Willson,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  A 
bower  has  twice  been  built  upon  the  Common  and 
the  people  assembled  to  listen  to  an  historical  ad- 
dress, followed  by  festivities  appropriate  to  our 
national  holiday.  The  first  occurred  July  4,  1854, 
which  was  specially  observed  in  view  of  the  comple- 
tion, on  the  19lh  of  April  previous,  of  a  hun- 
dred years  from  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town.  Dr.  William  Parkhurst  presided.  Rev.  Ed- 
mund B.  Willson  delivered  a  carefully  prepared,  very 
full  and  complete  address,  presenting  the  previous 
history  of  Petersham.  This  was  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  with  historical  appendices,  and  is  the 
basis  of  later  historical  labors  relative  to  the  town, 
furnishing  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
article.  Reference  is  made  to  this  address  for  more 
full  information  on  many  topics  than  is  here  con- 
tained. 

The  second  historical  anniversary  was  held  in  pur- 
suance of  a  resolution  of  Congress  relative  to  local 
histories,  under  a  bower  on  the  same  spot,  July  4, 
1876;  Deacon  Cephas  Willard,  ninety  years  of  age, 
presided.  Lyman  Clark,  then  p.istor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  (Unitjirian),  delivered  the 
address  which  was  intended  to  supply  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  earlier  period  not  contained  in 
the  previous  address,  and  to  add  historical  facts  per- 
taining to  the  period  of  twenty-two  years  which  had 
passed  since  the  previous  celebration.  This  address 
was  published  in  the  Athol  Tranncript  for  July  11 
and  18,  1876.  George  W.  Horr,  LL.B.,  in  the 
year  1879  prepared  a  valu-ible  historical  article  for  a 
"  History  of  Worcester  County."  Hon.  John  G. 
Mudge  has  carefully  prepared  the  record  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  furnished 
much  other  information.  Mr.  J.  B.  Howe  has  for 
many  years  collected  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
town,  many  items  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Athol  Transcript.  A  valuable  MS.  in  his  pos-session 
contains  the  letters  of  Captain  Park  Holland,  pre- 
pared from  a  diary  kept  by  him  of  six  years'  service 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  service  at  the  time  of 
Shays'  Rebellion,  and  surveying  tours  to  the  eastern 
part  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine.  Acknowl- 
edgments are  made  to  these  various  sources  of  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  article,  including  courtesies 
by  Mr.  C.  B.  Tillinghast,  in  charge  of  the  State 
Library.  The  preparation  of  a  full  history  of  the 
town  remains  for  the  future.  Probably  few  towns  of 
the  State  will  be  found  to  have  more  interesting  his- 
torical resources  than  are  furnished  by  the  annals  of 
Petersham. 

Eakly    Bettlemext.— In  the    month   of    April, 
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1733,  John  Bennet,  Jeremiah  Perley  and  sixty- 
five  others  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  grant 
of  land  six  miles  square.  The  proposed  grant  was  to 
be  located  from  a  point  beginning  six  miles  from  the 
northwest  corner  of  Rutland,  the  southern  line  run- 
ning westerly  six  miles.  The  reason  urged  in  favor 
of  the  grant  by  the  petitioners  was  previous  service 
in  the  Indian  Wars  under  Captain  I.ovell,  of  Dun- 
stable, and  Captain  White,  of  Lancaster.  Two 
previous  petitions  had  been  sent  to  the  General  Court 
without  avail.  This  petition  was  acted  upon  favor- 
ably on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1733,  the  General 
Court  having  excluded  nine  of  the  petitioners  and 
added  five  new  names,  making  seventy-one  proprietors. 
The  grant  was  at  the  average  rate  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four  acres  per  man,  or  about  twice  the 
amount  now  allowed  under  the  bounty  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  may  be  thought  a  generous  recog- 
nition of  the  "Hardship  and  Difficult  marches  they 
underwent "  .  .  .  "  after  the  Inden  Enemy  and  Into 
their  Country,''  which  were  humbly  assigned  as 
reasons  for  the  grant. 

It  is  probable  that  those  marches  had  at  some  time 
led  the  petitioners  over  the  lands  which  they  thought 
desirable  for  a  plantation,  and  that  thus  the  location 
was  fixed  in  their  minds.  Some  of  them  were  men 
of  means,  thus  giving  the  enterprise  of  establishing 
a  plantation  responsible  endorsement.  The  petition- 
ers lived  chiefly  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Middle- 
sex and  northeastern  part  of  Worcester  Counties. 
The  towns  of  Lanca.itcr,  Boxford,  Harvard,  Lunen- 
burg, Concord,  Groton,  Dracut,  Haverhill,  Biller- 
ica,  Grafton,  Rutland,  Sudbury,  Worcester,  Ames- 
bury,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Bedford,  Chelmsford  and  other 
places  were  represented  among  the  proprietors. 

Petitioners  and  Proprietors. — The  names  of 
the  original  petitioners  were:  "  Benoni  Boyenten, 
Moses  Hazzen,  William  Hutchins,  Caleb  Dalton, 
John  Hazzen,  Jacob  Perley,  Samuel  Stickney, 
Phinias  Foster,  Stephen  Merril,  Benjamin  Barker, 
Robart  Ford,  Abner  Brown,  Samuel  Hilton,  John 
White,  Benjamin  Walker,  Joseph  Reed,  John  Baker, 
John  Goss,  Josej)!)  Wrighte,  Richard  Ilall,  Oliver 
Pollard,  Samuel  Fletcher,  John  Dunton,  William 
Spalding,  John  Varnum,  John  Leveston,  Junr.,  Jos- 
eph Whelock,  Robarte  Phelps,  Jonathan  Hough- 
ton, Jacob  Ernes,  Henry  Willard,  John  Bennet, 
Jeremiah  Perley,  and  in  behalf  of  Joshua  Hut- 
chins,  Jathro  Eames,  Jonas  Houghton,  Ezra  Saw- 
yer, James  Houghton,  Samuel  Sawyer,  Aron  Rice 
(Ried  ?),  Jonathan  Adams,  Moses  Chandler,  Sam- 
uel Rugg,  Jonathan  Atherton,  Ephraim  Houghton, 
Jonathan  Wilson,  Steven  Houghton,  heirs  of  Sam- 
uel Mossmann,  Benjamin  Gates,  Fairbanks  Moores, 
Joseph  Whitcomb,  Samuel  Lamed,  Daniel  Hough- 
ton, Peter  Atherton,  John  Wilder,  Edward  Hough- 
ton, Henry  Houghton,  David  Whitcomb,  Timothy 
Hale,  Jonathan  Parting,  Samuel  Brown,  John  Saw- 
yer,   Joseph    WillsOH,    Samuel    Willard,    Ephraim 


Farnsworth,  Edward  Hartwell,  Ruben  Farnsworth." 
The  five  of  these  petitioner*  who  were  excluded 
by  the  General  Court  were:  Edward  Hartwell, 
Joseph  Wright,  Joseph  Whelock,  Robart  Phelps 
and  Jonathan  Houghton,  Jr. 

Nine  persons  required  to  be  admitted  among  the 
proprietors  were :  Thomas  Farmer,  Henry  Coul- 
burn,  Jonathan  Farrer,  Samuel  Shaddock,  Samuel 
Trull,  Jacob  Corey,  Joshua  Webster,  Abiel  Foster, 
Samuel  Tarbol.  Thus  the  names  of  seventy-one 
proprietors  were  recognized  in  the  grant,  many  of 
whom  never  became  settlers,  but  transferred  their 
lands  to  children  or  other  assignees.  In  a  sub- 
sequent report  of  the  names  by  the  proprietors' 
clerk,  the  name  Aaron  Ried  appears  instead  of 
Aron  Rice,  and  Sam"  Terrill  in  place  of  Sam- 
uel Trull.  It  may  be  deemed  more  likely  that 
the  true  names  were  Ried  and  Terrill,  an  imperfect 
signature  possibly  explaining  the  early  error,  which 
was  corrected  by  the  proprietors'  clerk  after  ample 
acquaintance. 

Samuel  Willard  appears  to  have  borne  the  mili- 
tary rank  of  major;  Jeremiah  Perley  and  Jonas 
Houghton,  that  of  captain;  John  Bennet  and  Sam- 
uel Tarbol,  that  of  lieutenant. 

Services  in  the  Indian  War.  —  The  following 
statement  is  madeby  Willson,  in  his  address  at  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  of  the  services  referred  to  in  the  petition  of  the 
proprietors.  "  What  proprietors  of  this  town  rendered 
services  under  Captain  White,  of  Lancaster,  or  what 
the  particular  services  rendered  were,  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  tell ;  but  we  have  the  means  of  identifying 
above  forty  of  the  seventy-one  proprietors  of  this  town, 
as  having  been  volunteers  under  the  famous  and  re- 
doubtable Captain  Lovell,  of  Dunstable,  on  the  last 
but  one  of  his  marches  into  the  Indian  country, — they 
constituting  about  three-fourths  of  his  whole  force. 
This  was  the  expedition  in  which  a  camp  of  ten  In- 
dians was  surprised,  and  the  whole  number  extermin- 
ated." It  is  not  easy  to  pass  this  allusion  without  ex- 
pressing a  sense  of  humiliation  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  warfare  against  the  Indians  was  carried  on 
in  pursuance  of  an  ofier  by  Massachusetts  of  a  bounty 
of  one  hundred  pounds  (sterling  money)  each  for  the 
scalps  of  the  Indians.  The  scalps  were  brought  in 
and  the  bounty  paid.  Aside  from  the  barbarism  of 
this  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  which  the 
petitioners  shared  with  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
the  character  of  the  original  proprietors,  as  thus  in- 
dicated, is  of  interest  when  considered  in  connection 
with  events  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  Their  martial  service  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  designation  of  the  town,  which  sometimes 
appears  in  the  early  records  as  Volunteer's  Town,  or, 
by  abbreviation,  Voluntown.  The  name  borne  by 
established  usage  from  the  date  of  settlement  to  that 
of  incorporation,  1854,  was  Nichewaug.     This  name 
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is  atill  preserved  as  the  post-office  designation  of  a  vil- 
lage in  the  southern  part  of  the  town. 

The  proprietors  held  their  first  meeting  in  Lancaster, 
May  10,  1733  ;  tlie  second  in  Groton  during  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year.  At  this  meeting,  in  Groton, 
it  was  voted  that  a  raeeting-house  be  built.  It  will  be 
noted  that  Groton  is  central  between  Lancaster,  Dun- 
stable and  tiie  neighboring  towns,  from  which  tlie  re- 
cruits for  the  companiesof  Captains  White  and  Lovell 
were  enlisted. 

Settlers. — More  of  interest  attaches  to  the  names 
of  the  early  settlers  than  to  those  of  the  proprietors 
as  such,  many  of  whom  never  located  in  the  town, 
but  disposed  of  their  rights  to  others.  In  pursuance 
of  action  by  the  General  Court,  Thomas  Adams,  pro- 
prietors' clerk,  prepared,  December  14,  ll'tO,  a  report 
of  the  names  of  forty-seven  settlers,  with  the  proprie 
tor's  right  on  wliich  they  were  located.  This  aftbrds 
a  means  of  distinguishing  this  number  of  settlers 
by  the  names  which  follow  :  John  Stowill,  Jacob 
Wheeler,  Jonas  Farnaworth,  Sam"  Willson,  Nath' 
Sanderson,  Nathan  Goddard,  Isaac  Ward,  Christ'' 
Page,  Isaac  Ililldrake,  Xath'  Stevens,  Salvenas  How, 
Joseph  Marble,  David  Stone,  Simeon  Houghton, 
David  Page,  John  Wilder,  .Tunr.,  Dan'  Mills,  George 
Dobbins,  Sam'  Willard,  Jun.,  Esij'.,  Aaron  Allen, 
Ephraim  Rice,  Joseph  Willson,  Sam"  Whittemore, 
William  Negus,  Sam"  Marble,  James  Clemence, 
Ebenezer  Davis,  Thos.  Robbins,  Dan"  Owen,  Benj" 
Chandler,  Nath"  Wilder,  Zedekiah  Stone,  Ebene/.' 
Hill,  David  Lawson,  Thomas  Rogers,  Daniel  Fisk, 
Edmund  Bingham,  Edward  Allen,  Jon"  Marble, 
David  Lawson,  Jun'.,  Sam"  Gats,  David  Sanderson, 
Dan"  Dunkin,  Charles  Wilder,  Aaron  Wilder,  Dan" 
Spooner,  Eleazer  Sanger. 

The  report  closes  with  this  statement : 

"There  are  Divers  others  settled  on  Devisions  be- 
longing to  the  same  Rights  that  are  here  settle:!,  but 
the  time  being  so  short  since  I  saw  the  act  in  the 
Prints  that  1  am  not  able  at  present  to  give  an  exact 
account  what  particular  Rights  they  are  settled  on 
and  convey  the  same  to  the  General  assembly  by  the 
time  appointed;  but  the  number  of  families  in  said 
Township  are  Si.xty-one." 

This  report  dates  from  four  years  previous  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  1754.  The  first  census, 
taken  in  1705,  showed  a  population  of  seven  hundred 
and  seven. 

Tradition  reports  that  the  first  two  houses  in  the 
settlement  were  built  by  Joseph  Willson  and  Simeon 
Houghton,  the  question  of  precedence  not  being 
determined. 

Rel.\tioss  with  the  Indians. — The  proprietors 
of  the  town  of  Petersham  acquired  by  purchase,  in 
addition  to  the  grant  of  the  General  Court,  an  Indian 
claim  upon  the  land.  Probably  this  contributed  to 
the  peaceable  relations  of  the  settlers  with  the  claim- 
ants, no  death  by  savage  violence  having  ever  been 
reported  as  occurring  within  the  town.     We  have  a 


glimpse  of  the  early  time  in  the  following  description, 
by  Captain  Park  Holland,  whose  father  came  to  the 
I  town  t'rom  Shrewsbury  in  1752,  of  an  alarm  :it  the  time 
of  the  French  and  Iniiian  War,  1750 :  "]  recollect  iis 
distinctly  iis  if  but  yesterday  when  the  inhabitanu 
were  called  upon  to  be  ready  to  defend  themselves. 
We  were  at  church  when  news  came  that  the  enemy 
was  near.  The  services  were  immediately  ended,  and 
each  man  seized  his  gun,  which  he  had  left  at  the 
I  door,  luistened  home  to  be  ready  to  march  in  the 
j  morning.  I  well  remember  one  of  our  neighbors 
coming  to  borrow  a  darning-needle  of  my  mother  to 
mend  her  husband's  stockings,  which  I  very  much 
wondered  at,  it  being  Sunday,  not  exactly  seeing  how 
the  cxpecteil  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians 
could  lessen  the  sin  of  working  on  that  holy  day.  I 
was  then  probably  four  or  five  years  old."  As  this 
wjus  an  alarm  it  appears  that  their  habit  wils  to  take 
their  guns  to  church,  which  at  a  later  date  hiis  not 
been  thought  to  be  in  good  form.  Horr  quotes 
Whitney  to  the  same  etl'ect  in  the  following  passage: 
"Although  the  prospects  from  the  soil  were  very 
])romising,  and  settlers  moved  in  fast,  yet  they  laboured 
under  many  and  e.xceeding  great  <li^'advantages,  being 
then  so  remote  from  any  white  people,  from  whom 
they  could  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  derive 
any  aid  or  support.  While  in  its  infancy  and  strug- 
gling for  life,  a  French  war  broke  out,  and  the  Indians, 
being  always  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  became 
hostile,  and  began  to  commit  depre<lations  in  various 
parts  of  the  land,  which  occasioned  the  few  inhabit- 
ants great  fear  and  danger,  obliging  them  to  build 
forts  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  round  certain 
houses,  into  each  of  which  a  number  of  families 
moved  for  safety  and  defence,  and  soldiers  were 
stationed  there  as  a  guard  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
reconnoitre  the  country.  The  people  used  to  labor  on 
their  lands  in  small  parties,  changing  work  with  one 
another,  having  their  guns  by  them,  and  these,  also, 
they  were  for  a  long  time  obliged  to  carry  with  them 
whenever  they  went  to  the  House  of  God  for  religious 
worship,  and  also  to  place  sentinels  at  the  doors." 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 
PETERSHAM— (ro«//««<-rf.) 

INCIDENTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Emploi/menI  of  a  Twichtn — D^diealion  o/  a  Librrty  7Vf« — Br«Urui^  Open 
a  School-hov*« — A  Suit  ft^  DfimaytM — A  HriHiant  Atbyrnry — A  Rfpr*- 
Knhiliit  InMlrucUd— Warlike  Betolaliont—artHutg  to  A>il«»— TAol 
*'  Town"  InriUd  to  PtttrMham—Th*  l}oinyt  of  &<t€ral  Parltft—lioffal' 
iita  l}i*armfd—A  Toten-mefting  in  177t>— 7"A*  MuMtrr-ToU—Cie-iring  a 
Paradr  Ground— Caylnin  Jltland  lUnei  irilh  Wiuhinutim—lnocHlahi 
with  Small  pox — Fimaneial  Honor  of  Uit  Tou-h. 

The  town  history  presents  a  most  interesting  series 
of  incidents  connected  with  the  Rovolution.     One  of 
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the  first  grew  out  of  the  employment  of  a  teacher. 
Rev.  Aaron  Whitney,  pastor  of  the  church  and  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board,  was  a  royalist.  (More  than  a 
hundred  years  removed  from  the  passions  of  that  time, 
we  may  well  avoid  the  current  epithets  and  show  the 
literary  courtesy  of  styling  the  two  parties  to  the  revo- 
lutionary stiuggle  royalists  and  revolutionists,  words 
exactly  expressing  the  political  position  of  the  oppo- 
nents.) Ensign  Man,  an  applicant  for  the  position  of 
teacher,  was  in  sentiment  a  revolutionist ;  in  view  of 
which  Mr.  Whitney  refused  to  take  part  in  his  exam- 
ination, but  was  present.  The  teacher  was  employed 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Whitney,  and 
became  a  party  to  several  events  connected  with  the  war. 
In  1768  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  forwarded  an  address  to  the  King,  relative  to 
grievances,  which  was  deemed  by  the  crown  offensive 
in  its  terms,  and  the  House  was  ordered  to  rescind 
its  action.  The  vote  upon  this  question  was  seventeen 
in  favor  of  to  ninety-two  against  rescinding  the  peti- 
tion. The  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  at  Petersham,  cele- 
brated, in  characteristic  fashion,  this  refusal  to  with- 
draw a  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.  They  selected 
a  thrifty  young  elm  tree,  and  cut  away  seventeen 
branches,  leaving,  as  tradition  declares,  ninety-two  re- 
maining. With  songs,  toasts  and  patriotic  ceremony 
the  dismembered  branches  were  consigned  to  the 
flames,  and  the  living  tree  dedicated  to  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty.  That  EnsigQ  Man,  teacher  of  the  children 
of  the  place,  should  take  part,  as  he  did,  in  such  cere- 
monies, would  naturally  arouse  the  indignation  of  the 
royalist  citizens  of  the  town.  A  certain  school-house 
stood  upon  giound  which  was  claimed  by  Captain 
Thomas  Beaman,  as  was  the  school-house  itself,  to  be 
his  property.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  offend- 
ing schoolmaster  from  using  this  school-house,  Cap- 
tain Beaman  closed  the  door  with  a  padlock.  Mr. 
Sylvanus  How,  who  had  formerly  owned  the  land, 
claimed  that  the  school-house  stood  in  the  highway, 
and,  going  with  Mr.  Man,  they  broke  open  the  door. 
A  suit  for  damages  aro.>ie,  the  decision  of  which 
awarded  the  plaintiff.  Captain  Beaman  six  shillings. 
The  defendants  appealed  and  obtained,  a  reduction  of 
tliis  small  award,  but  were  compelled  to  pay  the  costs, 
which  were  a  considerable  sum.  Utterly  trivial,  petty 
and  insignificant  as  this  is,  it  led,  such  being  the  com- 
plications of  human  events,  to  that  which  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  historic  consequence.  Sylvanus  How  had 
employed  no  less  a  personage  than  the  brilliant  and 
distinguished  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  to  defend  him  from 
being,  as  he  thought,  unrighteously  mulcted  in  the 
sum  of  six  shillings  for  opening  a  school-house.  This 
able  lawyer  was  unsuccessful  so  far  as  the  main  ques- 
tion was  concerned.  A  petty  reduction  of  the  petty 
fine  was  all  he  accomplished,  leaving  tlje  right  of  the 
cause,  as  awarded,  to  the  plaintiff  Beaman.  But  Mr. 
Quincy  was  able  to  render  Mr.  How  other  and  very 
much  more  important  services,  which  may  now  be 
narrated. 


The  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence  had  sent 
out  its  Circular  Letter  to  the  towns.  Mr.  How  was 
chairman  of  the  town  committee  to  draft  a  reply  to 
that  circular.  He  sought  unofficial  assistance  from 
his  attorney,  Mr.  Quincy,  who  used  the  opportunity 
with  good  effect.  Mr.  How's  associates  upon  the 
committee  were  Colonel  Ephraim  Doolittle,  Jonathan 
Grout,  Samuel  Dennis,  Daniel  Miles,  Captain  Elisha 
Ward,  John  Stowell,  Theophilus  Chandler  and  Dea- 
con William  Willard.  This  committee,  with  the 
friendly  assistance  of  Mr.  Quincy,  prepared  a  reply  to 
the  circular  from  Boston,  a  series  of  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  a  series  of 
instructions  to  their  representative  to  the  General 
Court.  Colonel  Ephraim  Doolittle  represented  the 
town  and  was  also  moderator  of  the  town-meeting, 
held  January  4,  1773,  which  acted  upon  the  report. 
An  excerpt  from  the  instructions  to  their  representa- 
tive is  of  special  interest  as  showing  the  temper  of 
the  report : 

It  ia  our  earnest  desire,  nnrt  we  here  direct  you  to  use  your  utmost  in- 
fluenco  (as  one  of  the  legislative  body)  to  convince  the  nation  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  measures  they  have  meted  out  to  ua  will  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  destroy  both  them  and  us;  and  petition  the  King  and  Par. 
lianiaut  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  most  pathetic  and  striking:  manner,  to 
relieve  ns  from  our  aggravated  grievances.  But  if  this  should  fail,  we 
recommend  it  to  your  consideration  and  direct  you  to  move  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  honorable  Court,  whether  it  would  it  not  be  best  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  some  Protestant  Power  or  Powers,  requesting  that  they 
would  use  their  kind  and  Ctiristian  influence  with  our  mother  country, 
that  60  we  may  be  relieved,  and  that  brotherly  love  and  harmony  may 
again  take  place,  and  that  natural  alliance  again  be  restored  between  us 
and  Great  Britain,  which  may  continue  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 

An  excerpt  from  the  resolutions,  known  to  have 
originated  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Quincy,  presents  the 
alternative  of  the  town  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
peaceful  methods  of  petition  and  arbitration : 

IttsoUed,  That  it  is  the  first  and  highest  social  duty  of  this  people  to 
consider  of,  and  seek  ways  and  means  for  a  speedy  redress  of  these 
mighty  grievancesand  intolerable  wrongs  ;  and  that  for  the  obtainment 
of  this  end,  this  people  are  warranted  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  in 
the  use  of  every  rightful  art,  and  energy  of  policy,  stratagem  and 
force. 

This  historic  deliberative  action  of  the  town  re- 
commended a  petition,  "in  the  most  pathetic  and 
striking  manner,"  for  redress  of  grievances,  arbitra- 
tion as  the  alternative;  but  failing  in  these,  the  town 
declared  resistance  warranted  by  use  of  every  rightful 
art,  energy  of  policy,  strategem  and  force.  Can  it  be 
truly  said  that  this  deliberative  conclusion  of  the  town 
in  parliament,  January  4,  1773,  was  in  any  respect 
less  significant,  though  less  famous  than  the  actual 
use  of  force  which  began  at  Concord  two  years  later? 

The  letter  of  reply  to  the  circular  sent  from  Boston 
contains  such  a  portraiture  of  the  times  that  it  may 
well  be  given  entire. 

Tn  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  the  town  of  Boston: 

Gentlemen  ;  The  town  of  Petersham  having  received  the  circular 
letter  from  the  town  of  Boston,  with  the  state[ment}  of  rights  and 
grievances  as  published  by  them,  most  sensibly  congratulate  yon  ou 
reflecting  on  that  pr  nciple  of  virtue  which  must  have  induced  your 
town,  at  so  critical  a  day,  to  take  the  load  in  so  good  a  cause  ;  and  our 
admiration  Is  heightened  when  we  consider  your  being  exposed  to  the 
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first  efforta  of  the  iron  Jftws  of  power.  The  time  may  como  when,  If 
you  contiimo  your  intcj;rily,  that  you  may  be  driven  from  your  gooflly 
heritages;  anil  if  timl  ■huiilJ  be  the  case  (wlilcli  RotI  of  I1I9  inHnite 
mercy  prevent),  we  invite  you  to  slinrn  wltli  us  In  our  small  supplies  of 
tlio  necessarys  of  life.  And  should  the  voracious  Jaws  of  tyranny  still 
haunt  us,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to  withstand  them,  we  arc  de- 
termined to  retire  and  scetc  i-efuge  among  the  inlaurl  aboriginal  natives 
of  tills  country,  with  whom  we  doubt  not  but  to  And  more  humanity 
and  brotherly  lore  than  we  have  lately  received  from  onr  mother  coun- 
try. 

We  are  sensible  that  there  Is  a  number  amongst  us  who  arc  wicked 
(•noiigh  to  make  use  of  their  whole  Influenco  to  divide  and  render  the 
efTorts  making  for  a  union  abortive;  and  that  they  are  induced  to  con- 
duct in  this  manner  from  th*»  low  motives  of  expecting  to  be  sharers  in 
the  arbitrary  power  which  they  are  so  active  in  endeavoring  should 
take  place,  and  of  sharing  in  the  unrighteoiH  plunder  of  their  fellow, 
men.  But  may  God  gnicinnsly  disappoint  (heir  measures  and  turn 
their  hearts  !  Wo  herewith  send  an  attested  copy  of  the  doinga  of  our 
town.  If  the  nature  of  causes  over  again  bes|K'aksany  more  from  us, 
we  then  again  shall  offer  what  then  may  appear  right,  for  wo  read  that 
those  that  were  faithful  spake  often  one  to  tho  other;  and  may  God  of 
his  iaflnite  mercy,  in  his  own  time  deliver  us  ! 

SiLV.\xus  How,  per  order. 
DwiD  Sanokb^om,  IVira  Clert. 

Speei.illy  noticable  is  the  invitation  given  to  the 
"  town  of  Boston,"  in  view  of  the  then  possible  future 
event  of  being  overcome  by  "  iron  jaws  of  power,"  to 
take  refuge  in  Petersham  anil  share  with  them  in 
their  "small  supplies  of  the  necessarys  of  life."  For- 
tunately, the  British  lion  was  not  able  to  drive  the 
"  town  of  Boston  ''  to  an  acceptance  of  this  ho.spitable 
invitation  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  century  later 
many  of  the  people  of  Boston,overcome  by  a  lion,  did, 
and  still  do,  take  refuge  in  Petersham,  to  there  share 
with  the  good  people  the  ample  supplies  of  the  "  ne- 
cessaries of  life."  Not  the  lion  of  the  English  (lag,  but 
the  astronomical  lion,  whose  fury  brings  July  and 
August  temperatures,  constrains  at  least  some  of  the 
people  of  Boston  to  favorable  consideration  of  the 
historic  invitation  to  Petersham. 

Of  several  parties  to  these  incidents  it  may  be  said 
that  Ensign  >[an  became  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
Miss  Alice  Whitney,  the  minister's  daughter,  whom 
he  married,  renouncing  his  former  political  views. 
Colonel  Doolittle,  althou-rh  not  personally  present, 
was  the  first  ofticer  of  a  Worcester  County  regiment 
which  took  part  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Daniel 
Miles  and  Sylvanus  How  became  soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  army.  Captain  Beaman,  who  locked 
the  school-house  door,  won  execrable  distinction  by 
piloting  the  British  troops  from  Boston  to  Concord. 
Josiah  Quincy  rendered  his  country  memorableservice 
by  his  eloquence  and  patriotism. 

Royalists  Disarmed. — The  town  was  not  without 
a  local  exhibition  of  force,  which,  however,  did  not 
lead  to  bloodshed.  Dr.  Ball,  of  Templeton,  which 
then  included  Phillipston,  on  a  visit  to  Petersham, 
fell  into  a  disputation  with  one  or  two  young  men 
who  were  of  the  revolutionary  party.  Separating 
with  ill-feeling,  the  men  waylaid  the  Templeton 
royalist  on  his  way  homeward,  and  pelted  him  with 
stones,  one  of  which  took  serious,  one  tradition  says 
subsequently  fatal,  effect.  The  outrage  naturally 
aroused  the  royalists  of  Templeton,  and  firiends  of  Dr. 


Ball,  who  came  over  in  force  and  were  joined  by  friends 
of  their  cause  in  Petersham.  A  like  assembly  of  tho 
friends  of  tho  colonial  causo  took  place  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Holnian,  also  of  Templeton, 
the  result  being  that  the  royalist  party  took  refuge  in 
a  house  then  owned  by  David  Stone,  now  in  possession 
of  Mr.  George  West,  and  barricaded  their  place  of 
refuge.  The  opposing  revolutionists  besieged  the 
house  and  guarded  it  during  the  following  stormy 
night,  after  which  the  royalists  were  induced  to  sur- 
render. They  came  out  and  were  escorted  to  the 
hotel  kept  by  >Ir.  Winslow,  and  an  investigation  took 
place  with  this  result:  the  royalists  were  required  to 
give  up  their  arms  and  agree  not  to  act  against  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  future.  The  injury  to  Dr. 
Ball  had  given  them  just  cause  of  complaint,  but  the 
cause  of  independence  w.ts  in  their  estimation  superior 
to  any  question  of  personal  assault  and  battery,  and 
those  Petersham  patriots  took  occasion,  in  .January  or 
February,  177r>,  to  thus  disarm  their  opponents,  and 
parole  them  substantially  as  prisoners  of  war.  Tradi- 
tion declares  that  on  that  night  of  siege  two  wives, 
whose  husbands  were  in  the  opposing  ranks,  met  in 
the  fields  between  their  respective  dwellings,  anil 
exchanged  personal  sympathies  as  neighbors  and 
friends. 

A  town-meeting  was  held  May  27,  177G,  "to  see 
if  the  inhabitants  will  instruct  their  representative 
to  inform  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  this  Pro- 
vince that  they  stand  ready,  and  are  fully  determined 
to  support  the  Continental  Congress  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  on  condition  they  should  declare  the 
American  colonies  independent  of  corrupt  and  arbi- 
trary Great  Britain."  Afllrmative  action  was  taken, 
with  but  one  negative  vote. 

ExiiOLLMEST  OF  -SOLDIERS. — The  virtue  of  a 
promise  is  in  the  performance  thereof.  How  well 
the  town  kept  its  promise  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
independence  may  be  seen  from  its  roll  of  revolution- 
ary soldiers. 

Col.  Ephraim  Doolittle  commanded  a  Worcester 
County  regiment.  Capt.  John  Wheeler  led  a  Peters- 
ham company  in  the  same  regiment.  The  names  of 
the  men  of  this  company,  some  of  whom  may  have 
enlisted  from  other  towns,  are  given,  with  v.arious 
marks  of  interrogation,  by  Rev.  Edmund  Willson. 
Edw.  Barker  (or  Bowkor),  Lieutenant;  John  Bowker, 
Lieutenant ;  Thos.  Davenport,  John  Holland,  John 
Rogers,  Joel  Doolittle,  Sergeants;  Thad.  Houghton, 
Corporal ;  Thomas  Wheeler,  Drummer ;  Caleb  Brj-ant, 
Fifer;  Israel  Houghton,  Caleb  Perry,  David  Perry, 
Aaron  Allen,  Bezile  Amsdel  fBezalcel  Amsden?), 
Sam.  Bryant,  Thomas  Bowker,  Ezekicl  Bouker,  Nat. 
Bozworth,  David  Clarke,  Reuben  Cummings, 
Ephraim  Clafliin,  D.ivid  (Daniel  ?|  Claflin,  John 
Finney  ("  Fiendly  "  or  Findlay?)  Benjamin  Ganson, 
Joanna  (?)  Gallon,  Peter  Gore,  Luther  Holland, 
Phazez  (?)  Houghton,  Silvanus  How,  John  How, 
Jacob  Houghton,  Henry  W.  Hunt,  James  Hawkcs, 
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Thos.  Jackson,  Benj.  Knapp,  Dan'l  Miles,  Joab 
Miles,  William  Peckham,  Eph.  Bill,  Amos  Bill,  John 
Bill,  Luke  Bill,  Abel  Rogers,  Jabez  Spear,  Dav. 
Sanderson,  Eph.  Sterns,  John  Stores  (Stowell  ?),  Rug- 
gles  Spooner,  Eliak  (im)  Spooner,  Wing  Spooner, 
John  Warden,  John  Wilder,  Cornelius  Wilder,  Joseph 
Wilson. 

The  following  additional  names  are  given  as  Peters- 
ham men  who  belonged  to  the  company  of  Capt. 
Fletcher,  of  Templeton  :  Jotham  Houghton,  Eben- 
ezer  Ingersoll,  William  Clements,  Daniel  Duncan, 
David  Fling,  Silas  Harris,  Stephen  Hall,  Robert  Hill, 
Joseph  Negus,  Abel  Wheeler. 

In  the  company  of  Captain  Jonathan  Holman, 
also  of  Templeton,  were  found  Martin  Rice,  filer, 
David  Bruce,  Thomas  Groce,  Daniel  Hastings,  Isaac 
Palmer,  Amos  Rice,  Ebenezer  Wilson.  Seventy-two 
names  are  thus  given  as  either  belonging  to  the 
Petersham  company  or  enlisted  from  the  town  in  the 
companies  of  Captain  Holman  and  Fletcher,  of  Tem- 
pleton. 

In  addition  to  these  names  given  by  Willson,  we 
mention  those  of  two  brothers.  Captain  Ivory  Holland 
and  Captain  Park  Holland.  For  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  the  latter,  see  biographical  notes.  One  incident 
of  his  service  may  be  here  given  in  his  own  words: 

A  Dinner  by  Washington. 
In  the  spring  of  1781, 1  think  it  was,  our  troops  marched  down  to 
White  Plains  and  formed  an  encampment,  and  while  there  we  were 
amused  by  an  order  thut  was  said  to  have  come  from  Gen.  Heath,  but, 
as  we  all  know  Washington's  abhorrence  of  the  sin  of  profanity,  we 
knew  well  where  it  originated.  Our  parade-ground  was  cleared  with 
much  difficulty.  The  order  was  that  the  first  one  who  was  heard  to 
utter  an  oath  should  dig  up  by  the  roots  one  of  t4ie  pitch-pine  stumps, 
which  was  no  very  easy  matter.  Not  long  after  a  soldier  was  seen 
sweating  and  toiling  away  at  one,  declaring  that  it  was  paying  too  dear, 
and  it  should  he  the  last  he  would  dig.  Speaking  of  Washington's  dis- 
like of  profane  habits  reminds  me  of  a  scene  at  his  own  table,  where 
twenty  or  more  of  the  ofBcers  were  invited  to  dine  with  him.  His  habit 
was  usually  to  take  a  single  glass  of  wine  after  dinner,  and  retire,  leav- 
ing US  to  ourselves,  as  he,  at  this  time  of  care  and  anxiety,  rarely  made 
ony  conversation  except  on  business.  Wo  had  finished  our  dinner,  and 
Washington  had  taken  his  wine  in  his  hand,  when  a  young  officer  from 
New  Hampshire  at  the  end  of  the  table,  who  had  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  profane  language,  being  so  much  engaged,  forgot  where  he 
WHS,  and  swore  an  oath,  when  he  heard  a  rap  on  the  tabl«  by  Washing- 
ton, who  set  down  his  unlastcd  wine,  arose  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  when 
I  invited  you  here  it  was  my  intention  to  have  invited  gentlemen  only. 
I  am  sorry  to  add  I  have  been  mistaken,"  and  left  the  room.  A  dead 
silence  reigned  for  some  time,  which  was  broken  by  the  offender  himself 
calling  us  all  to  witness  that  the  oath  he  hud  uttered  should  bo  his 
last ;  adding  he  should  rather  have  been  shot  through  the  heart  than 
have  deserved  the  reproof  from  Wa-^hington.  Such  was  our  love  and 
reverence  for  this  great  and  good  man  that  the  most  profane  left  off  the 
habit,  and  it  was  done  away  with  among  ns  before  the  close  of  the 

The  regiment  in  which  Captain  Holland  served, 
as  a  matter  of  preparation  for  service,  went  into  bar- 
rack.s  at  Bunker  Hill  and,  this  being  before  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination,  were  inoculated  with  small- 
po.x.  He  passed  through  this  experience  and  tells  us 
that  "about  nine  hundred  entered  the  hospital,  eight 
hundred  of  whom  recovered."  Such  was  the  cost  of 
independence. 

The  record  of  the  annual  town-meeting  held  March 


6,  1780,  contains  an  entry  which  is  very  creditable  to 
the  financial  honor  with  which  the  soldiers  were 
treated.  It  appears  that  the  town  "  Chose  a  committee 
for  hiring  soldiers:  Joseph  Gleason,  Robert  Peck- 
ham,  John  Bouker, — voted  that  the  committee,  if  they 
have  to  hire  money  or  soldiers,  that  they  engage  on 
the  Town's  credit  to  keep  the  money  of  Equal  value." 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United  States  did 
not  undertake  to  act  upon  this  principle  in  payment 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Rebellion. 

During  the  Revolution  the  town  well  and  patriotic- 
ally sustained  the  military  character  of  its  population 
at  the  time  of  settlement,  which  gave  it  for  a  time  the 
occasional  name  Volunteer's  Town. 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 

PETERSHAM— (Cow/fzBWifrf.) 

SHAYS'    REBELLION. 

Canees — The  Insurgents  at  Pelham — Octvervment  Troops  at  Hodlry — The 
Nifjht  March  and  Dispersion — Report  of  Gen.  Lincoln — Narrative  by 
Capt.  Holland — liev.  Dr  Samuel  Willard  an  Eye-Witness — '^Infantry 
in  Anne  ^^-~ Considerate  Judgment. 

The  insurrection  commonly  known  as  Shays'  Re- 
bellion grew  out  of  the  disorganization  of  society 
during  the  Revolution,  the  impoverishment  of  the 
people  by  the  war  (making  payment  of  debts  difficult) 
and  the  weakness  of  the  civil  administration  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It  strikingly  called 
attention  to  the  need  of  a  stronger  government  and 
thus  incidentally  contributed  toward  the  movement 
for  "  a  more  perfect  union,"  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  imperfection 
of  the  previous  union  being  illustrated  in  this  and 
other  resistance  to  constituted  authority. 

On  Saturday  morning,  February  2,  1787,  Captain 
Daniel  Shays,  after  various  efforts  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  collection  of  debts,  was  found  at  Pelham  with 
about  two  thousand  men.  General  Lincoln  was  at 
Hadley  with  an  armed  force  of  government  troops. 
The  situation  and  subsequent  events  are  best  described 
in  the  report  of  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Governor  Bowdoin 
and  in  historical  letters  by  Capt.  Park  Holland  and 
Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  D.D. 

Gen.  Lincoln's  report  is  as  follows: 

Peter.siiam,  February  4, 17S7. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  honored  with  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency's 
favors  of  the  2oth  ult.  and  the  1st  inst.  with  the  warrants. 

In  my  last  I  mentioned  to  you  that  I  had  various  applications  from 
the  neighboring  towns,  and  what  answers  I  had  given.  These,  I  think, 
had  a  happy  effect,  and  the  towns  have  felt  themselves  much  interested 
in  recalling  their  men,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  progress  of  the  insur- 
gents. 

I  remained  a  number  of  days  at  Hadley,  refreshing  our  men,  who  had 
experienced  severe  fatigue  ;  this  gave  time  for  the  Insurgenta  to  reflect 
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Upon  the  ofTem  which  had  been  mado  to  thcDi,  and  for  the  wlectmen  to 
lotcrpuHo  thoir  authority. 

Fridaj*  wo  reconiioilered  their  po«t  with  an  intrntlon  to  appronch 
them  the  next  day.  This  movement  gnvp  them  an  alarm,  and  at  3 
o'clock  Saturday  morniitR  I  received  a  tint;  from  Wheoltr,  n-quixitlng 
that  he  might  have  a  conference  with  (Jen.  Putnam.  It  wim  prnuitpd 
and  tliey  met  Saturday  forenoon.  To  provide  for  hiti  p-moual  safi-ty 
fioemed  to  be  the  principal  object  he  ha<l  in  view — no  encouniK<*nient  on 
thi»  head  boinit:  given,  he  retired  ;  and  Saturday  evenin>;  I  was  inrornifd 
that  ShayH  had  left  Polham,  amt  bad  pointed  his  forces  towards  this 
phice,  where,  It  was  sitid,  he  ex|M>ctPd  to  bo  ji>ino(|  by  many  otherx,  and 
where  he  could  make  a  stand,  ns  many  townn  in  this  vicinity  were  in  hi« 
lutenMt.  At  K  o'clock  our  troope  were  in  motion;  (ho  tint  part  of  th<* 
night  woa  light,  and  the  weather  clement :  but  between  2  and  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  tko  wind  shifting  to  the  westward,  it  beeume  cold  and 
B^iually,  with  considerable  snow.  The  wind  anjse  very  high,  and  with 
light  snow  that  fell  the  day  before  and  was  fulling,  the  iviths  were  soon 
filled  up,  the  men  became  fatigued,  ami  they  were  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  they  could  not  be  covered  in  the  distance  of  eight  miles, 
and  the  cold  was  »o  increased  that  tbey  could  not  halt  in  the  rood  to 
refresh  thomsutves.  I'nder  these  circumstances  they  were  obliged  to 
continue  their  march.  We  arrived  here  about  9  o'clock,  exceedingly 
fatigued  by  a  march  of^34)  miles,  part  of  it  In  a  deep  snow,  and  In  «  most 
Tiulent  Btorm.  When  this  altated  the  cold  increase*!  and  a  groat  |Kirt  of 
our  men  are  frozen  in  some  pjirt  or  other— I  hope  none  of  them  are  dan- 
gerously so,  and  that  meet  of  them  will  be  able  again  to  march  in  a 
short  time.  Wo  approached  thla  town  nearly  in  the  centre,  where 
Shays  bad  covered  his  men  ;  and  had  we  not  been  prevented  by  the 
steepness  of  the  hill  ami  the  depth  of  the  snow  from  throwing  our  men 
rapidly  into  It,  we  should  have  arrested  very  probably  one-half  of  his 
force:  for  they  were  so  nearly  sur|)rised,  as  It  was,  that  thoy  had  not 
time  to  call  in  their  outparties,  or  even  their  guards.  AI>out  15r>  fell 
into  onr  hands,  and  none  escaped  but  by  the  most  precepitato  flight  in 
diOerenC  directions ;  but  most  of  their  men  fled  for  Athol.  It  Is  said 
they  intended  to  reach  Xurthfleld.  This  brings  him  near  the  line  of 
another  State,  where  he  may  vainly  hope  to  And  an  asylum.  Thus.  Sir, 
that  body  of  men,  who  were,  a  fnw  days  since.  off^t>ring  the  grossest 
insults  to  the  best  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  wore  menacing 
even  Governnient  Itself,  is  fast  dievipating,  and  it  will  not  long,  I  think, 
have  the  least  existence.  It  must  be  pleasing  to  your  Excellency  to 
know  that  this  has  been  efl'ecttMl.  and  bloodshed  avoided,  but  in  an  In- 
stant or  two,  where  the  In8ur};ents  have  rushed  on  to  their  own  de- 
struction, after  every  eCFort  had  been  made  by  the  ofllcere  of  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  It.  TliHt  so  little  bos  l>een  spilt  is  owing.  In  a 
nipa^ure,  to  the  jMitience  and  ol>edience,  the  zeal  and  fortitude  discuv* 
ered  in  our  truups,  to  whom  too  much  thanks  cannot  lie  given.  A  <lif' 
ferent  line  of  conduct  which  Shays  flattered  his  troope  would  t>e  mani- 
fested and  would  have  given  them  support,  and  led  them  to  acts  of 
violence,  while  it  must  have  buoyed  up  the  hopes  of  their  abettors  and 
stimulated  them  to  greater  exertions. 

As  soon  OS  the  troops  are  able  to  move  I  shall  follow  Shays,  and  throw 
part  of  our  force  Into  Berkshire.  Before  I  leave  this  place  I  shall  make 
a  disposition  of  the  troops,  and  discharge  such  whole  services  as  are  no 
longer  necessary. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  state  of  things,  much  is  necessary  for  the 
General  Court  to  do  ;  and  decided  measures  on  their  part  will  give  sup- 
port to  our  friends  and  dismay  to  others, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  highest  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Cttbot  will  honor  this  by  being  the  bearer  of  it.  His  great  atten- 
tion to  duty  and  his  knowledge  therein  entitle  him  to  thanks.  He  will 
give  3'our  Kxcellency  a  more  minute  account  of  matters  than  I  have 
been  able  to  write. 

His  Excellency  Governor  Bowdoin. 

An  extract  only  can  be  given  from  the  ainpjularly 
interesting  narrative  of  Capt.  Park  Holland,  wliich 
will  amply  explain  itself  and  throw  fresh  light  uj)on 
the  report  of  Gen.  Lincoln  : 

Some  tim<!  in  December  I  was  appointed  to  tako  the  company  nii«ed 
In  the  towns  of  Petersham,  Athol  and  Rutland,  which  was  imniedlarely 
filled  by  voluntary  eulii«tment.  I  had  enlisted  us  private  soldien  thirteen 
old  commissioned  officers,  among  whom  was  Gen.  Itufus  Putnam,  In 
whoee  regiment  I  bad  served  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Dur 
Ing  these  transactions  Capt.  Daniel  Shays,  commander-tn-chtef  of  the 


opiioslle  party  was  not  Idle.  He  IimI  c«llectwl.  It  was  Mid,  tJgbl  or  teo 
thousand  men,  a  part  of  whom,  under  thp  command  of  Luke  Day,  wer* 
wimrwhere  in  the  vicinity  ..f  West  SprfntcfleM.  Aaotlior  Urge  forc« 
c<imniande.l  by  Adam  Whtwler  collr<.'!e<l  flr»t  at  Prinreiou,  fr>.m  tbrnc* 
nuirrhi*d  to  New  Drainlree,  while  S)ia>«  wilh  the  main  Ui-ly  was  In  or 
near  the  tnwn  of  Pvlham.  While  <;«n.  I.inr..hi  and  his  iXMQ\m  lay  at 
Worcester,  news  arrived  that  Shays  with  lil*  M\  i^nn  w«  uu  the  mairh  tn 
Spriugfleld  to  Uke  pomeffilun  of  the  OmtinonUl  stor*!>«,  arina,amniunlllun, 
ulc.  which  were  dep<<«il(Hl  then*.  Gen.  Lincoln  marrhed  imnHHllatcly 
to  Bi\K>kfleld,  where  he  halted  for  the  night.  The  next  day  we  continued 
our  manh  for  Springfleld,  and  while  on  th»  way  sumellme  befure  D<M>n 
we  heard  that  Shays  had  reache^l  there  alrvaily  and  ha>l  ho*!  an 
encounter  with  Gen.  Shepherd,  who  was  there  guar^ling  the  I'qited 
Slates  proi»orty  with  a  detachment  of  governmant  (roojM.  We  moou  met 
Htrugglers  from  Shays'  retreating  truopa,  anu>ug  othen  a  sleigh  with  two 
or  throe  dead  men,  who,  as  a  eoldler  remarked.—*'  jioor  felluws,  hail  had 


their  grievances  redreooed  forev 
a  term  much  In  use  among  tin 
now  recognir-etl  In  one  of  the 
had  known  him  as  a  faithful  sold 
various  times  had  manifmtetl  m 


"  the  *'redre»»of  grievances  *'  lieing 
.  It  was  ulih  DO  small  grief  that  I 
a.1  my  old  friend  Splcer.  ...  I 
r  throiiKh  the  war  and  as  <me  who  at 
h  alTedion  fur  mo.    On  our  arrival  at 


Springfield  we  found  that  Shnys  had  made  a  rapid  retreat  towards  Pel- 
ham,  and  Gen.  Shepherd  gave  us  the  following  account  of  the  Itattle,  If 
it  could  be  termed  such  :  'Shays  and  his  men  were  found  to  tw  rapidly 
marching  to  Springfield,  wheiv  the  Continental  stores  were  depudted 
and  guarded  by  Gen.  Shepherd,  who  Immetllalely  sent  out  his  aids  with 
a  fia^  to  infonn  Sha)**  that  if  he  ailvanced  any  further  be  should  flra 
upon  him.  He  returned  no  answer,  but  continued  marching  more  rapidly 
towards  Shepherd,  who  then  onlered  his  field-pieces  loaded,  «<^me  wttb 
Inlls  and  some  with  grape  shot,  and  when  witliln  reach  of  the  gun*  he 
ordered  one  of  the  field-piece*  to  be  fired  over  the  beads  of  the  iiuurgents, 
which  waa  quickly  done,  but  they  only  quickened  their  march  instead  of 
halting,  OS  he  had  hope*!  they  would  do.  Another  pltn-e  was  now  ordered 
with  OS  good  aim  as  iioesible  at  the  main  body.  This  had  the  deiinsl 
eflToct,  a  rapid  and  dlr^rdcrly  retrcnt,  leaving  their  <lea<l  and  one  mortally 
wounded  on  the  field.  G«n.  Shepherd  reniarke«l  to  me  that  at  no  time  Id 
his  life  was  he  called  U(>od  to  fM<rform  no  tKtlnful  a  duty  as  when  he  or- 
dered good  aim  to  be  taken  at  Shays  anci  his  men,  many  of  whom  had 
fought  at  hU  side  and  sUtod  firm  thmugh  the  most  trying  scenea  of  the 
late  war.  I  had  served  under  Shays  and  knew  him  to  l>e  a  brsve  and 
good  soldier  or  officer,  ami  I  can  truly  say  that  it  was  with  no  regret  on 
my  part  that  I  had  not  reached  here  in  season  to  see  him  and  his  mis' 
taken  followen  fired  upon  as  enemiee. 

White  Shays  was  advancing  upon  Springfield  Capt.  Day  had  collected 
a  considerable  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at  West  Sprintcfield 
to  re  enforce  Shaye  if  neceamry.  Therefore,  sihju  as  Lincoln's  men  had 
taken  some  refnwhments  we  crossed  the  river  to  call  Capt.  Day  to  ac- 
count for  his  arts  and  deetl^n,  but  on  our  arrival  we  found  that  he,  in  his 
wlwlom.  hail  thought  best  t^)  dt.tt«nd  his  troops,  and  that  neither  he  nor 
bis  kinsmen  were  to  l»e  found.  W'e  next  marched  to  old  Hadley,  think- 
ing it  jK»tsible  that  Day  might  collect  his  men  and  attempt  to  Join  Shays 
at  Pelham.  Hen*  we  rcmaine^l  two  or  three  days  to  refresh  and  wait  for 
our  artillery  and  stor)>s  to  overtake  us.  .\boul  the  thini  day  of  our  tarry 
In  Hmlley,  at  sunset  wo  received  orders  to  march  imme<Ilately  as  we 
supposed  to  Pelham,  but  the  fact  waa  that  tron.  Lincoln  had  received 
information  that  Shays  htul  left  Pelham  and  was  on  his  way  to  Peter* 
sham.  We  left  immediately,  laU<  as  it  was.  The  weather  was  comfort- 
ably warm,  but  aUmt  ten  or  twelve  o'clock  in  tho  night  the  wind 
changed  to  the  northwest,  blew  furiously,  accompanied  by  a  violent 
snow-squall,  and  became  Intolerably  cold.  Tho  snow  was  deep,  though 
a  fine  sleigh  path  would  have  nwlo  it  good  travelling  had  It  not  t»eea 
that  our  artillery  was  in  fnint  with  wheels  oo  much  wider  than  the  path 
that  the  rood  was  filled  with  loose  snow,  which  rendered  the  travelling 
as  uncomfortable  as  can  well  ho  imagine^l.  We  reached  Petersham  sImuI 
sunrise  next  morning,  tired,  hungr}-  and  froxen,  having  lravell«d  in  the 
course  of  the  night  thirty  miles,  tho  harOi^  matth  I  ever  endured.  I 
found  myself  badly  frostbitten,  and  found  but  two  of  my  whole  com- 
pany who  were  not  more  or  less  frozen.  Shays  being  informe*!  that  Gen. 
Lincoln  was  close  in  his  rear  thought  It  best  to  leave  town,  and  m  rapid 
were  bis  movements  that  many  left  their  provisions,  and  some  <>n  tha  fire 
prepanng  for  breakfast.  Our  quartermiuter  had  gone  in  fmni  of  tu  to 
look  out  for  houses  to  lotlge  In,  so  when  we  reached  the  main  street  we 
had  only  to  take  jxtrnwion  of  such  as  were  pointetl  out  to  ut,  some  of 
which  were  still  occupiml  by  Shays'  men.  who  soon  left  and  gare  us  a 
peaceable  entrance.  Never  were  a  good  fire  and  breakfast  enjoyei!  mors 
highly  by  any  set  of  men.     The  main  body  of  Shays'  troops  marched 
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tlirongh  the  town  to  the  northern  bounds,  which  pass  through  a  valley, 
and  were  in  a  measure  out  of  llie  cold  wind.  There  they  made  a  lialti 
probably  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  cither  to  make  a  firm 
stand  and  give  Gen.  Lincoln  battle  or  to  make  a  final  retreat.  It  appears 
that  they  chose  the  latter,  as  many  relumed  to  their  homes. 

Their  place  of  halting,  as  mentioned  above,  was  directly  in  front  of 
my  home,  where  my  family  then  were,  and  it  may  be  supposed  felt  them- 
selves in  a  very  unpleasant  situation,  as  it  was  well-known  that  I  was 
out  in  Lincoln's  Army,  and  of  course  unfriendly  to  Shays.  Of  couree 
they  had  reason  to  expect  some  abuse  from  them.  My  wife  was  at  this 
time  confined  by  illness  to  her  chnmber,  but  with  her  usual  presence  of 
mind  she  told  the  young  man  living  with  her  to  make  a  good  fire  in 
each  room  in  the  house  as  soon  as  she  saw  their  intention  of  halting,  and 
to  bring  from  her  cellar  and  pantry  everything  she  had  to  offer  for  break- 
fast. The  house  was  soon  filled  to  overflowing  with  men  half  starved 
and  half  frozen,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Converse,  now  quartermaster,  an 
acquaintance  of  ours.  My  wife  gent  for  him  and  told  him  she  had  done 
all  in  her  power  for  their  relief  and  comfort,  and  hoped  he  would  see  that 
they  did  no  damage  to  the  house.  He  assured  her  that  he  was  very 
grateful,  and  that  as  far  as  i>ossible  he  would  comply  with  her  request ; 
which  he  strictly  did,  and  after  eating  and  warming  themselves  to  their 
satisfaction  they  departed,  having  done  no  damage  save  clearing  the 
bouse  of  every  eatable  thing. 

An  appendix  to  the  address  of  Rev.  Edmund  Will- 
Bon  preaerves  to  us  a  graphic  description  of  the  rout 
of  Shays'  men  by  an  eye-witness,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Willard.  The  house  of  his  father  was  one  of  several 
that  were  occupied  by  troops,  they  supposing  that 
their  own  march  of  the  day  previous  had  put  a  long 
distance  between  them  and  the  forces  of  Lincoln. 

'*I  well  remember,"  writes  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willard,  of  Deerfield,  "the 
entrance  of  the  insurgents  into  Petersham,  and  the  alarm  it  excited 
among  those  who  were  known  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Government. 
Several  of  the  insurgents  had  been  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  for 
having  been  found  in  arms  the  second  time,  in  violation  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  which  bad  been  imposed  after  their  first  capture  ;  and  their 
party  had  threatened  to  take  prisonerB  who  should  be  held  as  hostages 
for  the  life  and  satety  of  those  who  were  under  condemnation.  On  this 
account  my  father  and  some  others  secreted  themselves  when  the  insur- 
gents approached  their  houses.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of 
Lincoln  the  next  morning,  and  the  precipitate  retreat  of  Shays  and  his 
army  dispersed  all  fear,  but  not  all  trouble.  The  army  of  the  Govern- 
ment waa  quartered  upon  us  from  Sunday  morning  till  "Wednesday,  and 
left  our  houses  in  such  a  state  as  to  inspire  dread  of  armies  in  every 
bosom. 

"The  insurgents  were  little  prepared  to  act  with  efficiency.  To  say 
nothing  of  their  want  of  personal  qualifications,  they  were  deficient  in 
arms.  Some  of  the  tlaff  ofllcers  were  appropriately  armed  ;  for,  in  his 
flight,  one  of  them  left  at  our  house  the  only  weapon  which  I  think  he 
had,— a  cone,  which  was  nothing  else  than  a  stick  stripped  of  its  bark, 
with  a  pewter  head,  of  which  my  boyhood  took  possession. 

"One  or  two  anecdotes  will  show  the  panic,  and  the  want  of  militai7 
tactics  which  were  apparent  in  the  retreat : 

"I  was  out  at  the  door  on  the  approach  of  Lincoln's  army  ;  and  an 
olllcer  of  the  insurgents  came  riding  up  at  full  speed,  and  gave  me,  a 
boy  often  years— the  oral  commission, 'Bun  into  the  house,  and  tell 
them  to  parade  in  a  minute,  for  the  enemy  are  upon  us  I'  I  went  in,  but 
found  them  in  aa  much  confusion  aa  a  hive  of  bees  swarming.  After 
they  were  gone,  it  appeared  that  one  of  them  had  forgotten  to  take  his 
gun,  and  a  brother  of  mine  took  possession  of  it,  and  it  was  never  called 
for. 

"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  or.  rather,  the  snow  was 
flying,  and  it  was  very  cold.  Some  poor  wight  had  his  hat  taken  from 
his  heart,  and,  I  suppose,  wont  without  a  hat  against  that  furious  north 
wind  to  Athol,  where  they  halted.  I,  myself,  found  the  hat  the  follow- 
ing spring  in  one  of  our  lots,  and,  aa  my  head  was  large  for  a  boy  of 
my  age,  it  suited  mo  very  well,  and  I  flnishcd  the  wear  of  it." 

The  writer  has  often  conversed  with  another  eye- 
witness to  the  scenes,  a  younger  brother  of  the  au- 
thor of  these  reminiscences,  the  late  Deacon  Cephas 
Willard,  well  known  in  Worcester  County.  But  he, 
with  a  humorous  twinkle  of  his  eye,  excused  himself 


for  not  remembering  details  by  saying,  "  I  then  be- 
longed to  the  infantry  in  arms,  and  not  under  armsy 

Other  houses  in  the  town  are  said  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  similar  manner,  including  the  village  tav- 
ern and  that  of  the  minister,  Rev.  Solomon  Reed. 
He  was  a  large,  portly  man,  who  stood  guard  in  his 
halls  for  the  night,  as  tradition  affirms,  with  drawn 
sword,  in  order  to  prevent  trespass  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents. 

The  plea  of  Captain  Holland  for  a  kindly  and  con- 
siderate judgment  of  Shays'  men  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.     He  says, — 

I  observe  here  there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  before  we  con- 
demn the  misled  followers  of  Daniel  shays.  Their  leaders  were  igno- 
rant, and  many  of  them  deceived.  Our  government  was  a  new  and  un- 
tried ship,  with  many  joints  that  needed  oiling,  to  say  the  least ;  with 
no  chart  of  experience  to  guide  us,  nor  map  of  the  past  by  which  to  lay 
our  course.  He  who  stood  by  the  side  of  these  men  in  many  hard- 
fought  battles  with  a  powerful  enemy,  and  witnessed  their  hardships 
and  sufferings,  borne  without  complaint,  would  much  rather  remember 
the  good  service  they  rendered  their  country  than  dwell  upon  what  his- 
torians have  set  down  as  a  blot  upon  their  country's  pages. 


CHAPTER    LXXIII. 
PETERSHAM— ( Continued. ) 

THE   CHURCHES. 

A  Meeting  m  Grofon — Aaron  WJiitn^  ordained  as  First  pastor— Opposed  to 
the  Revolution — Action  by  like  Town — A  Guard  at  the  Church-door — Solo- 
mon Reed  Ordaitied — Indian  Corn  Offered  as  Salarr/ — A  Mutual  Cotmeil 
to  Settle  "Jarra  and  Qaorrfle" — Ftstus  Foster  Ordained — The  Covenant 
Changed  —  Rev.  Luther  Willson  Installed  —  Bisestablishment  of  tht 
Churches — Property  Transferred — The  Ministerial  Land  Sold  for  Corn 
—Sundry  Bequests— Bev.  George R.  Noyes,  D.D.,  Seltled—Biblical  Schol- 
arship—Rev.  Nathaniel  Gage  Settled— House  of  Worship  Built— Clock 
and  Bell — Several  Pastors — t^ngregational  Church — Baptist  Church — 
The  Universatists — Methodists. 

The  long  and  generally  peaceful  prosperity  which 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gave  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  the 
churches,  schools  and  industries  of  the  county  and  of 
this  town.  The  local  growth  may  be  here  narrated 
from  the  beginning.  The  proprietors  of  the  town 
voted,  at  their  second  meeting,  held  at  Groton,  in  the 
autumn  of  1733,  to  build  a  meeting-house. 

This  action,  taken  in  a  town  forty  miles  distant, 
recalls  still  earlier  events.  In  the  settlement  of  the 
colonies  the  civil  and  ecclesiastieal  organization  was 
sometimes  effected  on  shipboard,  or  in  England  before 
the  colonists  embarked.  The  town  and  church  of 
Dorchester  were  organized  at  Plymouth,  England. 
Afterward  the  community  removed  from  Dorchester 
to  Winsor,  where  it  united  with  other  towns  in  the 
formation  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  So  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  at  Petersham  was  ordered  by  a  vote 
taken  in  Groton.  Five  years  passed  before  the  settle- 
ment of  a  pastor,  preaching  being  maintained  during 
a  portion  of  the  time. 
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In  1738  a  young  graduate  fronn  Harvard  was  dis- 
missed from  the  church  at  Littleton  and  came  to 
Nichewaug  to  be  the  minister  of  the  town  and  church 
which  was  yet  to  be  organized  within  it.  A  church 
covenant  was  adopted  and  Aaron  Whitney  was  or- 
dained and  settled  as  minister.  A  proprietor's  lot 
was  assigned  to  him,  with  two  hundred  pounds  in 
money  as  a  settlement  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  as  an  annual  salary.  He  was  ordained  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  Isaac  Ward  and  Thomas 
Adams  were  chosen  deacons.  Probably  (he  dedica- 
tion of  the  house  of  worship  also  took  place. 

The  covenant  adopted  was  Trinitarian  in  form.  It 
was  in  use  until  the  year  1802,  or  si.\ty-four  years, 
when  a  statement  of  fiiith  Unitarian  in  its  terms  was 
substituted.  The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Whitney  appears 
to  have  been  peaceful  and  prosperous  until  the  lime 
of  the  Revolution,  He  was  royalist  in  sentiment,  and 
this  led  to  a  vote  of  the  town  that  they  "  will  not  bar- 
gain with,  hire  nor  employ  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney  to 
preach  for  them  any  longer."  He  was  treated  as  "an 
enemy  of  his  country,"  though  his  character  was 
blameless  and  his  fidelity  unimpeachable.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney regarded  the  action  of  the  town  as  wholly  illegal 
and  would  have  continued  to  preach  in  disregard  of 
the  vote  of  the  town.  To  prevent  this  a  committee 
was  chosen  "to  see  that  the  publick  worship  be  not 
disturbed  by  any  person  or  persons  going  into  the 
desk  but  such  persons  as  shall  be  put  in  by  the  Town's 
Committee."  In  ])ursuance  of  this  vote,  the  commit- 
tee on  the  following  ."^unday  stationed  Peter  Ciore,  a 
half-blood  Indian,  armed,  tradition  says,  with  a  gun, 
at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  when  Mr.  Whitney 
arrived  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter.  A  clear  spring 
upon  the  Phillipston  road,  called  "Gore  spring," 
preserves  the  memory  of  Peter  Gore,  who  owned  the 
pasture  in  which  it  is  found.  Mr.  Whitney  continued 
to  preach  at  his  own  house  and  still  claimed  to  be  the 
minister  of  the  town.  The  pastorate  was  practically 
closed  in  1777.  Four  of  his  sons  were  educated  at 
Harvard  College. 

On  the  15lh  of  June,  1780,  the  town  voted  unani- 
mously to  call  "  Mr.  Solomon  Reed  to  settle  with 
them  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,"  and  further  "  voted 
that  the  Town  give  him  a  Settlement  of  one  hundred 
pounds  Stated  on  Indian  corn  at  three  shillings  pr 
bushel,  to  be  paid  in  30  days  after  his  ordination." 
A  yearly  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  "on  Indian 
corn  "  at  the  same  rate  was  offered.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Reed  these  proposals  were  so  modified 
that  the  payment  was  to  be  made  in  lawful  money,  it 
being  agreed  that  "each  and  every  hundred  pounds 
when  paid  shall  be  with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
purchase  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  bushels  and  tow- 
thirds  of  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn."  The  agreement 
fuuher  recited  that,  "  Whereas,  through  the  wiles  of 
the  adversary  or  through  the  weaknes-s  and  Infirmi- 
ties of  human  nature,  dissention,  difficulties,  Jarrt 
and  Quarrels  may  subsist  between  the  said  Mr.  Solo- 


mon Reed  and  the  Congregation  in  this  Town,  wheth- 
er the  Difficulty  arises  on  the  part  of  the  Town  church 
or  on  the  part  of  s''  .Mr.  Scdomon  Reed,"  and  provided 
that  a  mutual  council  should  be  called  to  compose 
and  arrange  all  difl'erenccs. 

These  conditions  having  been  agreed  to,  Mr.  Reed 
was  settled  and  his  pastorate  continued  until  the  year 
1800,  or  about  twenty  years.  This  long  service  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  Mr.  Reed  was  beloved  and 
respected  by  his  people,  although  the  truth  of  history 
compels  one  to  say  that  he  was  not  free  from  tempta- 
tion to  excesses  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Furthermore,  the  people  were  not  without  fault  in 
this  respect,  the  selectmen  having  api)roved  a  bill  of 
more  than  five  thousand  pounds  for  liquors  and  other 
articles  for  the  ordaining  council  by  which  Mr.  Reed 
was  settled.  This  siatcment  is  made  from  memory 
of  the  language  of  the  bill  which  the  writer  has  seen. 
The  explanation  of  the  astonishing  sum  is  found  in 
the  date,  1780,  when  currency  was  so  inflated  that 
the  amount  in  specie  was  probably  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars. 

In  the  year  1801  the  church  and  town  invited  Mr. 
Fcstus  Foster  to  become  their  minister.  He  con- 
sented, and  was  ordained  January  13,  1802.  Three 
months  after  his  ordination  the  church  substituted  a 
"Christian  Profession,"  Unitarian  in  sentiment,  for 
the  "Covenant"  in  previous  use.  The  profession 
thus  adopted  has  been  continued  by  the  First  Parish, 
with  slight  changes,  to  the  present  time.  The  pas- 
torate of  Festus  Foster  closed  1817,  when  he  was 
dismissed  with  honorable  recognition  of  his  faithtul 
services. 

Rev.  Luther  Willson,  a  native  of  New  Braintree, 
born  1783,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  1807,  for 
some  years  preceptor  of  Leicester  Academy,  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  from  1813  to 
1817,  was  installed  at  Petersham,  June  23,  1819. 
The  pastorate  contained  until  October  18,  1834,  or 
more  than  fifteen  years,  which,  although  his  relations 
with  his  people  were  harmonious,  he  characterized  as 
"times  of  excitement  and  division."  After  resigna- 
tion, he  lived  in  Petersham,  preaching  at  various 
places  from  lime  to  time,  and  died  November  20, 1864, 
his  grave  being  found  in  the  cemetery  east  of  the 
common.  Luther  Willson  and  Sally  Bigclow  were 
united  in  marriage  November  30,  ISOfi.  Miss  Bige- 
low  was  born   July  6,   1783,  and  died  January  29, 

1826.  Luther  Willson  and  Fidelia  Wells,  of  Deer- 
field,   his  second   wife,   were   married    December  5, 

1827.  She  was  born  in  Deerfield,  August  6.  1797, 
and  died  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  January  8,  1884. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Luther  Willson  a 
State  law  was  passed  disestablishing  the  churches  of 
Massachusetts.  A  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church 
was  organized,  which  included  those  who  did  not 
accept  the  "Christian  Profession,"  which  had  been 
substituted  for  the  earlier  "Covenant."  The  affiiirs 
of  the  Church  were  to  be  no  longer  connected  with 
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the  town.  The  property  and  records  passed  to  the 
First  Congregational  Parish,  which  received  from 
the  town  §^3975.43  in  money,  that  being  the  amount 
of  a  fund  which  had  resulted  from  the  sale  of  the 
"  ministerial  lands."  These  lauds  were  one  proprie- 
tor's lot  set  off  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry. 
They  had  been  used  by  Rev.  Aaron  Whitney  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1775.  Two  entries  in  the  records 
of  a  meeting  held  May  24th  of  that  year  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  cause  of  transfer  of  the  lands  to  the  care 
of  the  town  : 

"  Voted  unanimously,  that  the  town  will  not  hire  the 
Rev'd  Mr.  Whitney  to  preach  with  them  any  longer, 
and  that  he  is  Dismissed  from  any  further  services  as 
a  Gospel  Minister  in  this  Town.  .  .  .  Voted,  that  the 
Selectmen  take  possession  of  and  lease  out  the  minis- 
terial lands  for  the  most  they  will  fetch."  Three  years 
later,  or  in  1778,  it  was  voted  to  sell  the  ministerial 
lands.  From  such  sale  the  ministerial  fund  was  es- 
tablished. 

The  report  of  the  committee  which  sold  the  lands, 
accepted  by  a  town-meeting,  1780,  shows  that  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres  and  one  hundred  and 
four  rods  were  sold  in  lots  to  ten  different  persons, 
corn  being  the  standard  of  value.  The  sales  amounted 
to  6779  bushels  and  22  quarts,  as  the  value  of  the 
lands.  The  annual  interest  to  be  paid,  as  reckoned  by 
the  committee,  was  405  bushels  and  15  quarts.  The 
rate  appears  to  have  been  six  per  cent.  The  slight 
discrepancy  in  reckoning  from  these  figures  is 
doubtless  explainable  by  the  fact  that  the  committee 
reckoned  from  a  number  of  smaller  quantities. 

Upon  the  separation  of  the  aflairs  of  the  church  and 
town,  Aaron  Brooks,  Esq.,  Jared  Weed,  Esq.,  and 
Jonas  Carruth  were  the  committee  which  made  the  in- 
ventory of  church  property  to  be  transferred.  The  parish 
also  received  subsequently  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  given  by  Nathaniel  McCarty,  his 
will  having  provided  that  the  interest  "shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  Unitarian  preaching  in  said 
Town,"  and  five  hundred  dollars,  which  were  devised 
by  an  item  of  the  will  as  follows  :  "  I  give  and  be- 
queath to  the  Town  of  Petersham  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, tlie  interest  to  be  appropriated  to  support  the 
singing  on  Sundays  in  their  meeting-house.  Provided 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town  see  that  part  of  public 
worship  decently  and  properly  performed  ;  the  princi- 
pal to  be  perpetually  kept  good  by  a  safe  investment 
on  land  security." 

The  will  contained  this  explanation  :  "  My  induce- 
ment to  these  bequests  is  ...  a  desire  to  testify  the 
interest  which  I  continue  to  feel  in  the  place  where  I 
long  resided  and  where,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven, 
I  acquired  much  of  ray  property."  These  bequests  came 
to  liie  church  as  the  successor  of  the  town  in  respect 
to  ecclesiastical  interests. 

The  first  Sunday-school  in  Petersham  was  estab- 
lished by  Rev.  Luther  Willson,  who  was  its  first  su- 
perintendent.     Rev.   George  R.   Noye.s,   D.D.,  suc- 


ceeded Rev.  Luther  Willson.  His  translation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Bible  has  given  him  a  reputa- 
tion wider  than  any  one  denomination.  His  works, 
which  are  still  in  print,  are  a  Translation  of  the  He- 
brew Prophets,  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
Translation  of  .Tob,  and  the  New  Testament  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  text  of  Tischendorf  He  made 
also  a  collection  of  Theological  Essays  by  various 
authors,  for  which  he  wrote  an  introduction.  The 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  anticipated  many  of  the 
changes  of  the  Revised  Version. 

Dr.  Noyes  was  a  native  of  Newburyport ;  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College,  1818 ;  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  1839  ;  settled  in  Brookfield,  1827  ; 
installed  in  Petersham,  October,  1834 ;  elected  ta  a 
professorship  in  the  Theological  School  of  Harvard 
University  in  1840. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Gage  was  born  at  North  Andover, 
Mass.,  1800  ;  graduated  at  Harward,  1822  ;  at  the  Di- 
vinity School,  1826  ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Haverhill,  Mass.,  seven  years 
each;  installed  at  Petersham,  October  6,  1841;  dis- 
missed, 1845;  afterward  of  Lancaster  and  AVestboro', 
which  was  his  last  settlement.  He  subsequently  re- 
sided at  Cambridge,  preaching  at  Ashby  and  other 
places,  and  died  in  1861. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Gage  at  Petersham  the 
house  of  worship,  which  is  still  occupied  by  the  First 
Parish,  was  erected.  It  was  built  by  a  stock  subscrip- 
tion of  fifty-five  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each, 
which  were  subsequently  presented  by  the  share- 
holders to  the  parish.  The  first  church  edifice,  which 
was  regularly  occupied  from  the  year  1738,  after 
several  years  of  progress  toward  completion,  was  used 
until  about  the  year  1780,  or  sixty-two  years.  Then 
the  building  of  a  new  church  was  agitated,  but  it  was 
probably  1788  when  it  was  ready  for  occupation. 
Eleazer  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  of  Brookfield,  gave  a  bell 
which  came  from  the  works  of  Paul  Revere.  A  clock 
was  given  later,  1828,  by  Cyrus  Wadsworth.  Upon  the 
erection  of  the  present  church,  1842,  the  bell  and 
clock  were  removed  from  the  old  church.  That  build- 
ing, which  had  been  used  for  worship  from  1788  to 
1842,  or  fifty-four  years,  was  removed  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Common  and  devoted  to  secular  uses  until  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  1845.  The  previous  removal  of  the 
bell  and  clock,  and  consequent  preservation  of  those 
relics  of  the  early  time,  is  an  occasion  of  special  sat- 
isfaction.    The  bell  bears  the  inscription  : 

"  The  living  to  the  Church  I  call, 
.\nd  to  the  grave  I  Bunimon  all." 

Brief  mention  only  can  be  made  of  those  who  have 
since  served  as  pastors  of  the  church.  Rev.  Ephraim 
Nute,  Jr.,  was  ordained  October  15,  1845;  dismissed, 
1848.  He  has  since  been  settled  in  Scituate  and  Chic- 
opee,  and  has  lived  in  Kansas,  to  which  State  he  went 
in  connection  with  a  movement  to  settle  that  terri- 
tory with  emigrants  opposed  to  slavery  and  in  favor 
of  the  organization  of  a  free  State. 
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Rev.  Martin  W.  Willis,  ordained  at  Walpole,  N.  H., 
1843,  was  installed  at  Petersham,  184S.  The  pastorate 
continued  until  1851,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
settled  at  Bath,  Me.,  and  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  subse- 
quently residing  in  St.  Louis. 

John  J.  Putnam,  previously  settled  in  Bolton,  wag 
installed  1852.  During  his  ministry  the  organ  was 
purchitsed,  which  displaced  the  violin,  violoncello  and 
bass  viol,  which  had  been  in  previous  use  as  au  aid  to 
church  music. 

Rev.  Seth  Saltroarsh  served  eight  years  as  pastor 
of  the  church. 

Rev.  Daniel  Francis  Goddard  was  born  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  November  29,  1S27.  He  studied  two 
years  at  Amherst  College,  afterward  preparing  for 
the  ministry  wilh  Rev.  Russell  Tomlinson,  a  Uni- 
versalist.  He  was  ordained  and  settled  over  a 
Universalist  Church,  Boston,  afterward  being  en- 
gaged in  the  ministry  at  Weymouth  and  Chelsea, 
before  coming  to  Petersham.  His  subsequent  em- 
ployment was  at  Revere,  Harvard  and  Chelmsford. 
He  died  July  13,  1883. 

Rev.  Thomas  D.  Howard,  who  served  as  pastor 
about  four  years,  was  born  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
December  20,  1820,  being  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Elizabeth  (Dwight)  Howard.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1848,  Divinity  School,  1851,  and  has 
since  been  settled  in  order  at  Berry,  Me.,  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  Petersham,  Charlestown,  N.  H.  He  united  in 
marriage,  1854,  with  Sarah  .\.  Eaton,  of  Berry,  Me. 
During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  Howard  served 
as  chaplain,  and  ujxm  re-signing  at  Petersham,  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  for 
Massachusetts. 

Lyman  Clark  was  born  at  what  is  now  Sago,  W. 
Va.,  1838,  being  the  son  of  Cornelius  and  Abigail 
(Wright)  Clark,  natives  respectively  of  Bridgewater 
and  Westford,  Mass.  The  family  having  removed  to 
Illinois,  Lyman  Clark  served  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, 1801-65.  Upon  leaving  ihe  army  he  entered 
the  Meadville  Theological  School,  remaining  four 
years;  was  graduated  1809  and  ordained  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Western  Conference  at  tiuincy,  HI.,  October  of 
the  same  year.  He  was  located  for  several  months 
at  Jacksonville,  III.;  has  been  settled  at  Lancaster, 
N.  H.,  1870-74;  Petersham,  1874-82;  Ayer,  1882;  to 
the  present  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  1879,  representing  the  towns  of  Tera- 
pleton,  Phillipston,  Ilubbardston  and  Peterxham;  was 
united  in  marriage,  1872,  with  Isabel  Clough,  daugh- 
ter of  Eben  and  Susan  Clough,  Bethel,  Me. 

Rev.  Isaac  Francis  Porter  was  born  at  Wenham, 
Essex  County,  Mass.,  June  29,  1839.  He  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  attended  .Madi- 
.son  University,  New  York,  afterward  the  Meadville 
(Pa.)  Theological  School.  He  has  been  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Princeton,  111.,  Peterboro'.  N.  H., 
Chicopee,  Petersham,  (1883-87),  Bolton  and  Berlin, 
Mass. 


Henry  Harrison  Brown,  the  present  pastor,  wns 
born  at  Uxbridge,  1840,  the  son  of  Pemborlon 
Brown,  and  Paulina  (Whitmore)  Brown,  of  Sutton. 
He  studied  at  Nichols  .\cadeniy,  Dudley,  at  Mead- 
ville and  served  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Irom 
18ii2-435  ;  was  ordained  at  I'etersham,  ISSfS. 

Cox(iRE(iATIONAl.. — .\ n  Orthodox  Congregational 
Church  was  organi/.ed  and  established  by  council  held 
January  25, 1823.  Its  house  of  worship  was  built  sev- 
eral years  later,  or  about  the  year  1829.  Its  pastors 
have  been  Rev.  Mr.  Wolcott,  1830-33;  Rev.  Caleb  B. 
Tracy,  installed  June  25, 1834  ;  Rev.  Columbus  Shuni- 
way,  installed  October  4,  1K37;  Rev.  Solomon  Clark, 
installed  April  13,  1841  ;  Rev.  A.  B.  Foster,  installed 
May  12, 185.'i;  Rev.  Lucien  II.  Adams,  installed  Oc- 
tober 28,  1802,  dismissed  January  2,  1805,  to  become 
a  missionary  to  Turkey  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
mi-ssioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  church  has 
since  been  served  in  pastoral  relations  by  Rev.  Charles 
Ken«lall,  Rev.  Jlr.  Root,  Rev.  Wni.  Miller,  Rev. 
Abijah  Stowell,  Rev.  Benjamin  Ober,  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Fifield,  installed  October  14,  1874;  Rev.  Elbridge 
W.  Merrit,  acting  p:i3tor,  and  Rev.  David  Shurtleff, 
installed  May  8. 1884. 

A  second  church  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational 
denomination  was  organized  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  town,  on  the  borders  of  Dana  and  Hardwick,  in 
the  year  1831!  or  1837,  and  a  meeting-house  was  built. 
Probably  the  nearness  of  the  locality  to  Dana  Centre 
led  to  its  discontinuance. 

B.vi'Ti.sT  Cmiti'H. — At  the  time  ofthe  Revolution, 
and  tor  some  years  afterward,  a  Baptist  Society  was 
maintained  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  town,  its 
church  being  located  near  the  Factory  Village,  so- 
called,  otherwise  Nichewaug.  Rev.  Samuel  Dennis 
and  Rev.  Jlr.  Sellon  were  pastors.  The  meeting-house 
was  sub-iequently  moved  to  Dana,  where  it  was  for 
some  time  occupieil  by  the  same  society  and  after- 
ward by  Universalists,  finally  being  used  for  secular 
purposes. 

A  branch  society  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Athol 
was  organized  in  Petersham,  November,  1824.  Rev. 
Thomas  Marshall  held  services  for  several  years,  he 
rc-iiding  in  the  westerly  ])arty  of  the  town.  In  May, 
1849,  this  branch  church  assumed  an  independent 
organization,  and  Rev.  John  Shepard.son  became 
their  first  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  E.  C. 
Anderson,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  T.  Merriman  and  Rev. 
Kilburn  Holt,  pastor  from  1882-87.  Rev.  Arvin  Au- 
gustus Smith,  the  present  psistor,  was  8ettle<l  1888.  Of 
these  several  pastors  a  few  facta  may  be  given.  Rev. 
Samuel  Dennis  was  an  ardent  revolutionist  and 
probably  the  author,  in  part,  of  the  reply  of  the  town 
to  the  Conunittee  of  Correspondence  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  the  resolutions  sent  to  the  General  C^urt, 
and  the  instructions  to  their  representative.  His 
name  appears  as  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  1777. 

Rev.  John  Shepardson  was  active  in  the  organiza- 
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tion  and  conduct  of  the  Highland  Institute,  a  school 
which  was  for  some  years  maintained  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Nichewaug,  and  of  which  Rev.  E.  C. 
Anderson,  D.D..  was  for  some  time  principal. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Merriam,  A.M.,  was  the  author  of  two 
works  entitled  "The  Trail  of  History;  or,  History  of 
Religion  and  Empire,"  and  "William,  Prince  of 
Orange." 

Rev.  Kilburn  Holt  had  served  in  the  ministry  at 
Lancaster,  N.  H.,  and  Colebrook,  Mass.,  having 
removed  to  Amherst  upon  leaving  Petersham. 

Rev.  Arvin  A.  Smith  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  and  studied  theology  at  Newton. 

The  house  of  worship  occupied  by  the  Baptists  was 
purchased  of  the  Universalists  about  the  year  1849. 

A  Universalist  Society  was  organized  in  the 
year  1836  or  1837.  It  built  the  house  of  worship 
now  occupied  by  the  Baptists.  The  society  was  con- 
tinued probably  until  the  year  1849.  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
lis and  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge  served  as  pastors. 

The  Methodist  Church. — Preaching  was  main- 
tained by  the  Methodists,  and  a  society  formed,  which 
continued  from  1843  to  1848  or  '49.  A  small  chapel 
was  built,  the  use  of  which,  for  church  purposes,  was 
afterward  discontinued.  Their  pastors  were  Rev. 
Messrs.  Button,  Clarke  and  Goodwin. 


CHAPTER      LXXIV. 

PETERSHAM— ( Coniin  iied. ) 

Schooh—Indmtries — Wealth— Popvlalion—CoUege  GradunUs — Cottgresamen 
— State  Senators — Representativeif — Town  OfficerxSehrtmen — Totvn 
Clerla—Tomi  Treaniren— School  OmmiWee— OjBccrs  IS8S. 

From  a  letter  of  Captain  Park  Holland  we  have 
this  account  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the  town 
during  his  boyhood,  or  about  the  year  1760  : 

"Our  opportunity  for  obtaining  an  education  was 
very  limited  indeed.  The  Psalter  and  a  few  old 
books  were  all  that  were  used  in  the  few  months' 
school  we  attended.  .  .  .  Our  books  of  amusement 
were  likewise  very  few.  vEsop's  Fables  and  occa- 
sionally some  ballads  brought  us  by  a  strolling  pedlar, 
were  the  principal,  and  they  were  read  with  great 
pleasure;  and  not  read  merely,  but  often  committed 
to  memory."  From  such,  not  by  any  means  worth- 
less, beginnings  has  grown  the  present  modern 
school. 

Schools. — The  town  being  large  in  respect  to  ter- 
ritory, it  has  been  necessary  to  maintain  schools  in 
the  several  neighborhoods.  Nine  school-houses  are 
still  found  out  of  the  village,  and  formerly  there  were 
ten,  one  having  been  burned.  Schools  have  been 
temporarily  suspended  at  difl'erent  times  in  several  of 
the  school-houses  for  want  of  pupils  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, other  schools  being  well  filled.  In  the  village 
a  brick  school-house  is  found,  in  which   are  three 


rooms,  one  of  which  has  recently  been  occupied  by 
the  library,  one  by  a  primary  and  ungraded  school, 
one  by  a  high  school.  Although  the  population  is 
below  the  standard  which  requires  a  high  school  to  be 
maintained,  the  town  has  been  accustomed  to  vote  an 
appropriation  for  the  high  school  from  year  to  year. 
This  voluntary  action  indicates  the  earnest  interest  of 
the  people  in  the  education  of  children.  The  town 
appropriates  a  high  percentage  of  its  valuation  for 
school  purposes.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  or  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  for  the  year  1888.  A  boarding-school,  under 
the  name  of  the  Highland  Institute,  was  maintained 
for  several  years. 

Industries. — The  most  common  employment  of 
the  people  from  the  beginning  has  been  that  of  farm- 
ing. The  necessary  grist-mill,  saw-mill  and  black- 
smith and  wheelwright  shops  have  done  their  work 
from  an  early  date.  No  manufacturing  corporation  is 
at  present  located  in  Petersham.  In  1847  a  fire  which 
swept  the  westerly  side  of  the  Common,  destroying 
property  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  dollars,  burned  a 
building  which  was  fitted  with  engine  and  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  lasting  buttons.  Fourteen 
buildings  were  burned,  including  two  hotels,  barns 
and  out-buildings,  one  dwelling-house,  one  large 
store,  one  building  occupied  by  shops,  oflices,  etc. 
This  fire  inflicted  permanent  injury  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  place. 

The  braiding  of  palm-leaf  hats  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Samson  Wetherell,  October,  1327.  He  procured 
material  and  employed  a  Miss  Gilbert  to  teach  braid- 
ing, furnishing  her  a  room  in  his  own  house  for  the 
purpose.  The  apprentices  became  teachers  of  others 
throughout  the  town.  The  first  expense  was  borne 
wholly  by  Wetherell  &  Brown,  merchants.  After- 
ward one  dollar  was  paid  by  learners  to  the  teacher. 
The  leaf  was  first  split  with  a  pen-knife,  the  hats  being 
whitened  in  a  barrel  with  brimstone,  pressed  with  a 
fiat-iron  and  barreled  up  to  send  to  market.  In  ten 
years  from  the  introduction  the  gross  business  amounted 
to  twenty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-five 
dollars,  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  hats,  the  product  of  one 
year.  This  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  an  impor- 
tant industry  in  many  households,  and  is  still  prac- 
ticed to  some  extent. 

The  seating  of  chairs  is  also  practiced  somewhat, 
the  chair  frames  being  distributed  from  the  factories 
in  Gardner. 

Pearlash  was  at  an  early  day  produced  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Revo- 
lution, saltpetre  was  made  to  be  used  in  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.  More  patriotism  than  profit  is  said  to 
have  been  connected  with  this  enterprise. 

To  meet  a  want  caused  by  interrupted  commerce, 
salt  was  made  at  Rochester  Shore  ard  brought  to  the 
town  for  the  use  of  the  people.  The  enterprise  was  not 
successful,  for  which  reason  it  was  abandoned. 
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Paul  Peckham  formprly  manufactured  ladders,  and 
at  the  proper  season  sent  them  around  through  the 
country  for  sale.  In  tliis  business  he  used  a  ma- 
chine, invented  by  himself,  for  dressing  tapering 
conical  surfaces. 

A  cheese-factory  was  erected  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  south  of  the  vilhige,  and  the  businei^s  carried  on 
for  some  time.  It  was  finally  discontinued,  and  the 
building  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
where  it  was  converted  first  into  a  skating  rink,  and 
afterward  into  a  tcuement-house. 

Mr.  Uiram  Gibbs  for  some  years  carried  on  the 
making  of  staves  for  pail  manufacture. 

German  Lagara  has  manufactured  articles  of  fancy 
wood-work,  plates,  bowls,  nut-dishes,  etc.,  which  are 
sold  to  summer  boarders  and  others  who  visit  the 
town. 

Mr.  Elisha  Webb  has,  for  many  years,  manufac- 
tured powder  kegs  at  the  south  part  of  the  town,  em- 
ploying a  small  corps  of  workmen.  This  has  for 
years  been  the  largest  manufacturing  interest  of  the 
town. 

Formerly  Petersham  was  a  thoroughfare  and  stop- 
ping-place for  teams  passing  with  merchandise  or 
stage-coach  passengers  from  Boston  through  Sudbury, 
Shrewsbury,  Holilen,  Rutland  and  liarre,  to  Athol, 
Orange,  Greenfield,  Northtield,  Warwick  and  the 
southeastern  part  of  Vermont.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  this  travel  there  were  four  taverns — one  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  two  near  the  centre 
and  one  on  the  road  to  Athol  at  the  north  end.  One 
of  these,  as  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  W'illard  tel's  us,  main- 
tained a  sign  which  "  was  somewhat  emblematic  of 
what  a  tavern  should  be,  viz.:  a  tea-kettle  hung 
from  the  arm  of  the  post." 

John  Chandler,  Esq.,  who  lived  a  century  ago, 
kept  a  large  deer  park  of  seventy  acres,  surrounded 
by  a  very  high  Virginia  fence,  sufficient,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  keep  the  deer  safely  enclosed.  But  tradi- 
tion tells  of  an  c.'cceedingly  deep  snow,  which,  drift- 
ing against  the  rails,  compacted  into  a  bridge,  which 
gave  his  deer  their  natural  liberty. 

Wealth. — By  the  census  of  1885  the  population 
of  the  town  was  1032,  of  whom  972  were  native,  60 
of  foreign  birth.  The  dwelling-houses  numbered 
278.  The  products  of  the  town  were  valued  at 
S1()7,5S3,  including,  with  other  classifications  not 
here  given,  animal  products  valued  at  $9252 ;  dairy 
products,  $40,459 ;  cereals,  $10,297 ;  wood  products, 
$9299;  hay,  straw  and  fodder,  $56,028. 

The  property  of  the  town,  other  than  that  classi- 
fied as  products,  was  valued  at  $706,765,  and  in- 
cluded land,  valued  at  $355,132;  buildings,  $199,274; 
machines  and  implements,  $36,96S ;  domestic  ani- 
mals, etc.,  $70,609;  fruit-trees  and  vines,  $44,782. 
The  total  value  of  products  and  property  was  $874,- 
348. 

Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  who  published  his  "  History 
of  Worcester  County  "  in   1793,  states  the  relative 


position  of  the  town  in  respect  to    wealth    thus: 
I  "There  are  but  seven  towns  who  pay  more  to  a  State 
ta.x."     I'rom    this   it   appears    that    Petersham    was 
I  then  eighth  in  the  State  in  retpect  to  wealth. 
I      Popi:i,ATlox. — The   population    of  the   town    has 
j  declined  somewhat  during  the  present  in  comparison 
i  with  the  previous  century.     In  the  early  settlement  of 
the  State,  villages  were  often  located  at  thesuromituf 
hills,  presumably  on  account  of  the  more  defensible 
position.     The  possibility  of  a  stealthy  attack  from  a 
savage  foe  maile  it  necessary  to  select  the  village  site 
with  a  military  eye.    But  the  advent  of  the  ponderous 
locomotive,  with  the  necessity  for  a  graded  road-bed, 
determined    the  location   of   villages  in  the  valleys 
rather  than  upon  the  hills.     The  building-up  of  the 
railway  centres  has  made  steady  drain  upon  the  popu- 
lation   of  farming   communities,    whether   upon    the 
hills  or  in  the  valleys.    During  at  least  a  large  portion 
of  the  present  century  the  young  people  have  con- 
stantly gone  from  Petersham  to  make  homes  in  other 
towns  and  cities.     The  movement  of  population   is 
indicated  by  s  .me  figurei  collected  by  Mr.  Willson  for 
his  historical  address,  with  the  additicm  of  the  resulta 
of  the  later  census  returns. 

The  town  was  incorporateil  1754,  the  first  census 
afterward  being  in  the  year  1765,  the  population  707. 
The  subsequent  numbers  appear  in  the  lullowing  order: 
1776,  1235;  1790,  1560;  1800,  1794;  1810,  1490;  1820, 
1623;  1830,1696;  1840,1775;  1850,  1.V27;  18.5.^>,  ir)53; 
1860,1465;  1865.1428;  1870,  l.«5;  1875,1203;  1880, 
1109;  1885,  1032.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  largest 
population  was  in  the  year  IMOit,  the  number  next  in 
order  being  for  the  year  l.S4<l.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants by  the  last  census  is  the  smallest  since  1765. 

The  depopulation  of  Petersham  has  built  up  other 
places,  its  former  residents  being  found  in  Boston, 
Worcester,  Fitchburg,  .\thol,  (Jreenfield,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  many  other  places.  It  remains  for  a 
future  writer  to  narrate  the  exodus  of  this  town,  and 
tell  of  the  doings  of  its  children  in  their  new  homes. 
CoM.EOE  (JRAPrATF.s. — The  graduates  of  several 
colleges  who  wore  native  inhabitants  of  Petersham, 
include  the  following  names: 

Harvard  Univenily : — Peter  Whitney,  A.M.,  class  of 
1762;  Paul  Whitney,  A.M.,  1772;  Abel  Whitney, 
1773;  William  Amherst  Barron,  A.M.,  1787;  John 
Chandler,  A.M.,  1787;  Richard  Whitney,  A.M.,  1787; 
Nathaniel  Chandler,  1792;  Thomas  Barron,  1796; 
Samuel  Willard.S.T.D.,  1S03;  Samuel  Ward  Chandler, 
1822;  Francis  Augustus  Brooks,  1842;  John  Brooks, 
1856. 

Dartmouth  College: — Jonathan  Gmut,  A.M.,  class  of 
1787;  John  Jackson,  1792;  William  Ward,  1792; 
Paul  (irout,  1793;  GeorgeCirou',  1795;  Flisha  Ham- 
mond, 1802;  Abiathar  Hopkins,  1806;  Hutchins 
Hapgood,  1813;  Cyrus  Pitt  Grosvenor,  1818;  Muses 
Gill  Grosvenor,  1822. 

Wiltiamt  Cb/&y«— Daniel  Bigelow,  cla«  of  1803; 
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Lewis  Bigelow,  1803;  Charles  Goddard,  1815;  Joel  S. 
Sanderson,  1850. 

Amhemt  College  .-—John  B.  Kendall,  class  of  1827; 
Charles  Grosvenor  Goddard,  1841;  Andrew  Jackson 
Wheeler,  1846;  George  Sumner  Grosvenor,  1858; 
Abiathar  Blanchard,  1875. 

Brown  University: — Aaron  Brooks,  1817;  James 
Willson  Brooks,  1855;  Charles  Hutchin.s  Hapgood, 
1857. 

Middletmim  College: — Fisher  Ames  Foster,  John 
Wells  Foster. 

Union  College: — George  Grout  Hapgood,  1830. 

Yale  College  :—V)a.n\e\  Bigelow  Parkhurst,  1836. 

CoNGRE.ssMEN. — Jonathan  Grout,  who  came  from 
Lunenburg,  having  served  seven  years  as  Representa- 
tive in  the  General  Court  and  one  year  in  the  Senate, 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  under 
the  Constitution. 

Lewis  Bigelow,  born  1785,  a  graduate  of  Williams 
College  1803,  studied  law  and  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Seventeenth  Congress.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  Digest  of  the  Cases  determined  in  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  from  1804  to  1815,  a  work  published 
in  1818,  yet  still  found  in  law  offices.  A  comparison 
of  these  date*  shows  that  this  standard  work  of  legal 
analysis  was  produced  before  the  author  was  thirty- 
three  years  of  age. 

General  Court  of  Massachusetts. — Senators — 
Jonathan  Grout,  John  G.  Mudge. 

Representatives — Joshua  Willard,  1761,  1763  ;  John 
Chandler,  1768;  Theophilus  Chandler,  1769;  Ephraim 
Doolittle,  1772,  1773,  1774;  Jonathan  Grout,  1775, 
1777,  1779,  1784,  1786,  .1787;  Captain  Elisha  Ward, 
1777  ;  Samuel  Dennis,  1777  ;  Samuel  Peckhara,  1787 ; 
Park  Holland,  1788,  1789;  Buggies  Spooner,  1770, 
1790;  Daniel  Bigelow,  1791,  1792;  Asa  Pond,  1818; 
Joel  Bryant,  1822 ;  Hutchins  Hapgood,  1823  ;  Israel 
Houghton,  1824;  Cyrus  Watlsworth,  1827;  Joseph 
Gallond,  1829,  1830,  1832;  Micajah  Reed,  1829,  18.32, 
1833;  Josiah  Wheeler,  1830,  1849;  Aaron  Brooks, 
1834,  1835;  Nahum  Gale,  1836,  1837;  Cephas  Wil- 
lard, 1835,  1838;  Seth  Hapgood,  1837,  1840,  1849; 
Joseph  Brown,  1839;  Artemas  Bryant,  1839,  1840; 
Asa  Clark,  1841 ;  Jonas  Howe,  1845 ;  Elbridge  G. 
Miles,  1846;  Lyman  Robinson,  1848;  George  White, 
1851,1853;  Lewis  Whitney,  1852;  John  G.  Mudge, 
1856,1858,1865;  Josiah  White,  1861;  Hudson  Tol- 
man,  1862  ;  Stephen  D.  Goddard,  1869,  1873  ;  Lyman 
Clark,  1879;  Elisha  Webb,  1883. 
The  foregoing  list  is  incomplete. 
Town  Officers.— The  records  for  the  first  three 
years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  are  de- 
ficient. The  first  list  of  officers  preserved  to  us  is 
that  chosen  March  6,  1758,  the  town  having  been  in- 
corporated in  1754.  The  list  includes  several  offices 
now  obsolete,  as  tithingineu,  clerk  of  ye  market, 
leather  sealer,  deer-reeves,  hog-reeves,  in  the  town 
records  sometimes  called  hog-constables.  The  list 
of  officers  for  that  year  was   as  follows  :  Joshua  Wil- 


lard, Town  Clerk;  Joshua  Wilder,  Daniel  Miles, 
Joshua  Willard,  David  Sanderson,  James  Clemence, 
Selectmen  and  Assessors;  Nathaniel  Sanderson, Treas- 
urer; Jerameel  Wilder,  Benjamin  Chandler,  Con- 
stables ;  Samuel  Chamberlain,  Samuel  Briant,  An- 
drew Dalrymple,  Ebenezer  Hill,  Surveyors  of  High- 
ways and  Collectors;  David  Stone,  Joel  Matthews, 
Tithingmen  ;  Sylvanus  How,  Seth  Hapgood,  Fence- 
viewers;  Daniel  Spooner,  Clerk  of  ye  Market;  David 
Sanderson,  Leather  Sealer;  Kenelm  Winslow,  Sealer 
of  Weights  and  Measures  ;  Nathan  Goddard,  David 
Curtice,  Field-drivers ;  William  Walker,  Joseph 
Marble,  Aaron  Chandler,  Hog-reeves;  Daniel  Dunkin, 
William  Daget,  Deer- reeve;  Kenelm  Winslow, 
Pound-keeper.  The  record  shows  that  all  were  sworn 
except  the  town  clerk,  deer-reeves  and  pound-keeper. 
The  office  of  deer-reeve  is  suggestive  of  the  fact  that 
deer  were  to  some  extent  domesticated.  This  first 
Board  of  Selectmen  of  which  we  have  record  was 
notable  by  reason  of  the  name  of  Daniel  Miles,  two 
sons  of  whom,  Daniel  and  Joab,  served  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army.  The  descendants  of  Joab  Miles  are 
now  represented  by  Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

Selectmen.— No  complete  account  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  or  other  official  boards  can  here  be 
given.  In  addition  to  the  previous  names  we  find 
that  among  those  who  served  in  the  years  from  1757- 
1792  were  Joseph  Wilson,  Daniel  Spooner,  Daniel 
Duncan,  Capt.  Zedk.  Stone,  Thomas  Rogers,  Selh 
Hapgood,  John  Chandler,  Theophilus  Chaudler, 
Elisha  Ward,  Samuel  Gates,  Sylvanus  How,  Jona- 
than Grout,  Simon  Houghtim,  Asa  How,  William 
Willard,  Ephraim  Doolittle,  David  Stone,  Samuel 
Dennis,  Timothy  Whitney,  David  Curtis,  Edward 
Powers,  Daniel  Hastings,  Samuel  Briant,  Ruggles 
Spooner,  David  McClellan,  Jonathan  Sanderson, 
Capt.  Wing  Spooner,  Ebenezer  Winslow,  Joel  Doo- 
little, John  Hildreth,  Robert  Peckham,  Thomas 
Carter,  Isaac  Packard,  Edward  Baker,  Daniel  Hawks, 
Samuel  Peckham,  Samuel  Stone,  Maj.  Ephraim 
Stearns,  Joseph  Gleason,  Capt.  John  Permenter, 
Joseph  Brown,  Lieut.  Luke  Rice,  Daniel  Bigelow, 
Park  Holland,  William  Macarty,  Seth  Williams, 
John  Demick,  Joseph  Negus,  Joel  Brooks,  Ebenezer 
Hammond,  Jotham  Bowker. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  names  of  persons 
who  have  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  since 
1852  as  found  in  town  reports  :  Asa  Johnson,  P.  W. 
Barr,  Joab  Young,  S.  D.  Goddard,  Hudson  Tolman, 
J.  W.  Upton,  Oren  Tower,  George  Ayres,  J.  H. 
Clapp,  Hubbard  Peckham,  H.  S.  Miner,  Alfred  Peck- 
ham, David  C.  Paige,  Merrick  Blanchard,  Josiah 
White,  Elijah  Hildreth,  Elisha  Webb,  Sewell  C. 
Goddard,  L.  P.  Cutler,  C.  K.  Wilder,  F.  L.  Sander- 
son, Geo.  Bancroft,  Charles  F.  Paige,  Merrick  E. 
Hildreth,  Sanford  B.  Cook. 

Town  Clerks. — Joshua  Willard,  David  Sander- 
son,   John     Chandler,    Jonathan    Grout,     William 
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Willard,  William  McCarty,  Samuel  Peckham,  Jared 
Weed,  Hpth  Happood,  John  L.  Gallond,  Lyman  E- 
Sibley,  ('has.  H.  .Mosely,  J.  ti.  Miidjie,  Lewis  E. 
Whitney,  H.  X.  Tower,  Santord  B.  Cook.  Of  tlieae 
the  veteran  town  clerk  of  the  early  time  was  David 
Sanderson,  who  appears  to  have  served  eighteen 
years.  Jared  Weed,  Esq.,  served  twenty-si.x  years, 
from  1817  to  1842,  inclusive;  and  Lewis  Whitney, 
twenty-si.T  years,  from  184'J  to  1874,  inclusive. 

TowK  Tkp:asi-ueks. — The  names  of  some  of  those 
who  have  served  the  town  as  treasurers  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Nathaniel  Sanderson,  17o8-72.  The  ui)ti}:ht- 
ness  with  which  Mr.  Sanderson  discharged  his  duty 
is  made  a  matter  of  public  record.  The  committee 
chosen  to  audit  his  account  for  a  period  of  five  years 
find,  in  closing  their  report, 

That  whut  he  has  paiJ  out  and  is  yet  in  the  Constable's  hands, 
Aniunnts  to  .^ix  HtiiidriHl  and  Forly*Two  Pounds  N'tnetoen  shillings 
and  one  penny  ;  that  tlio  Trt-nstircr  has  paid  out  Four  rounds  Seven- 
teen ShiilingsA  four  pence  one  fartliiUK  More  than  he  hatli  Received 
In.  He  says  that  tliero  is  Sow  in  the  Treasury  Five  Pounds  Sil  Shill- 
ings and  Kleren  pence  two  farthings,  which,  being  added  to  the  above 
ll4illance,  Slalces  Ten  Pounds  Four  Shillings  three  p«'nce  and  thrv« 
farthings,  which  sum  lie  says  he's  confident  Belongs  to  the  Town. 
William  Willaru  ) 
JoMATiiA.v  Grout,    j 

Those  curious  in  such  matters  may  exercise  their 
minds  upon  the  question  wlicthcr  or  not  upon  this 
statement  Mr.  Sanderson  was  more  solicitous  to  do 
justice  to  the  town,  than  accurate  in  determining 
what  was  due  him.self. 

Theophilus  Chandler  was  chosen  town  treasurer, 
1772-76;  David  S.inderson,  1776-vSO;  Capt. 
Ephraim  Stearns,  1781-it2.  Of  those  who  have 
served  at  later  dates,  the  names  of  Jonas  Howe, 
Josei>h  (i.  Parmenter,  Collins  Andrews  and  John  (i. 
Mudge  are  reported,  the  latter  having  served  contin- 
uously since  181)9  to  date,  1888,  inclusive,  or  eighteen 
years. 

School  Committke. — The  following  are  some  of 
the  names  of  persons  who  have  served  on  the  School 
Committee  since  1852.  the  list  being  incomplete: — 
John  .T.  Putnam,  John  Shephcrdson,  Luther  Willson, 
Charles  Kendall,  L.  Sanderson,  John  A.  Wilder, 
Lyman  W.  Hapgood,  Frank  A.  Wood,  S.  S.  Tower, 
William  Miller,  John  M.  Holman,  S.  P.  Goddard,  D. 
F.  (ioddard,  E.  Jackson,  Sanford  B.  Cook,  Lewis 
W.  Loriug,  A.  Stowell,  T.  T.  Merriman,  George 
White,  E.  C.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Maria  N.  Ayers,  Ben- 
jamin Ober,  V.  W.  Fificid,  Lyman  Clark,  L  O.  Mar- 
tin, Eli.sha  Webb,  Luther  Stone,  F.  L.  Sanderson, 
M.  H.  Leamy,  L  F.  Porter,  David  Shurtleft;  Mrs.  M. 
R.  Stone. 

The  more  prominent  town  officers  for  the  year  1888 
are  Sanford  B.  Cook,  town  clerk  ;  John  (.}.  Mudge, 
treasurer;  Merrick  E.  Hildreth, George  Bancroft,  San- 
ford B.  Cook,  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the  poor  ; 
Frederick  Bryant,  Henry  L.  King,  Thomas  S.  Howe, 
assessoi-s  ;  Rev.  David  Shurtlelf,  Luther  O.  Martin, 
M.D.,  Sirs.  -Maria  N.  Ayers,  school  committee ; 
Daniel  F.  Bigelow,  constable  and  collector  of  ta.xes. 
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IIIOGRAPHICAI,   NOTES. 

Park   lluliwil-iiamiut    ll'illar,!,    D.D.,   Ikt  Bli«l  U  „    WO- 

lard,  lluilJrr  of  ;i««io-   Hill   Moiiumnl-I'-  .  ,rd— 

Austin    niiil,   Ou-    ifclor^d    n-ftirian— WUU.  ,    (*• 

PhilanUinpial—TimoOi)    H'.   Uaminoud- Brr.  K     I:     II  u';>    i      iiimt- 
ort-~  \\'omen-~Lcmgrrtly. 

While  no  citizens  of  Petcrihaiii  appear  to  have 
risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  eoniicctioii  with  the 
civil  and  military  history  of  the  country,  yet  thepfr- 
tonnel  of  the  town  is  singularly  interesting  in  respect 
to  character  and  attainments.  It  is  possible  here 
only  to  add  some  facts  to  the  information  previously 
published  of  the  dwellers  in  or  natives  of  the  town. 
If  somewhat  extended  narratives  are  given  concern- 
ing a  few,  it  is  because  the  facts  arc  at  hand  and 
with  the  hope  that  a  more  full  historj-  may  be  pre- 
pared by  other  hands  at  some  future  date,  io  which 
more  ample  justice  can  be  done  to  the  many  whoso 
names  are  worthy  to  be  enshrined  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  come  after,  and  whose  lives  offer  examples 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Captain  Pauk  Holland. — An  historical  letter 
written  to  Major  Jonas  Holland,  of  Schenectady, 
X.  Y.,  by  Captain  Park  Holland,  informs  us  that 
their  ancestors  were  from  London.  Upon  coming  to 
this  country,  they  settled  at  Watertown,  afterward 
removing  to  .Shrewsbury,  where  Park  Holland  was 
born,  and  later  located  in  Petersham.  In  1776  Park 
Holland,  having  been  previously  enrolled  ivs  a  min- 
ute-man, enlisted,  with  thirty  neighbors  and  friends, 
for  service  in  a  brigaile  of  .Massachusetts  troops, 
which  were  sent  to  New  York.  He  served  under 
Washington  at  White  Plains  and  in  New  Jersey. 
He,  upon  e.xpiration  of  his  first  enlistment,  re-enlisted 
for  service  during  the  war,  with  twenty-four  or  five 
others  of  Petersham.  His  brother,  Ivory  Holland, 
received  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  Park  Hol- 
land was  made  a  sergeant-major,  from  which  rank  he 
rose  to  that  of  captain,  and  was  paymaster  and  agent 
to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  regiment.  He  .served  iu 
the  campaign  which  led  to  Burgoync's  surrender; 
afterward  at  West  Point  and  at  White  Plains.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he,  by  public  advertisement,  vis- 
ited Petersham,  Northampton,  Worcester,  Harvard, 
Danvers,  Boston  and  Wrenthara  to  pay  the  soldiers 
of  the  regiment. 

Captain  Holland  once  attended  a  dinner  given  by 
Washington  to  some  of  his  oflicers,  and  a  character- 
istic incident  is  narrated,  showing  the  general's  ab- 
horrence of  profanity. 

The  payment  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  being 
completed.  Park  Holland  ami  Cieneral  Rufus  Putnam 
went  in  partnership  to  survey  "  the  Sehoodiac  and 
Piifsamaquody  country,  the  harbors,  islands,  &c.,"  of 
Eastern  Mas.sachusetts  (now  Maine).     An  interesting 
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narrative  of  this  and  several  other  surveying  tours  in 
what  is  now  Maine  and  Vermont  is  given  in  his  let- 
ters. On  one  of  these  tours  he  undertook  to  survey 
a  tract  of  land  extending  north  to  the  height  of  land 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  St.  John  from  the  St. 
Lawrence,  an  unknown  distance,  supposed  to  be  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  into  the  wilderness,  but  which  proved 
to  be  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  northern 
limit  of  previous  surveys.  The  hardship  of  this  tour 
was  such  that  Captain  Holland  weighed  eighty-three 
pounds  less  upon  his  return  than  when  he  set  out, 
much  of  the  time  having  been  spent  without  any 
proper  supply  of  food.  At  the  time  of  Shays'  Rebel- 
lion (so  called),  a  company  was  raised  by  Captain 
Holland  in  Petersham,  Athol  and  Rutland  for  ser- 
vice of  the  government.  No  stronger  testimony  to 
his  worth  could  well  be  given  than  the  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  enlist  as  privates  thirteen  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  including  General 
Rulus  Putuam,  under  whom  Captain  Holland  had 
served,  as  he  had  under  Captain  Sliays  himself  His 
company  marched  with  General  Lincoln  from  Had- 
ley  to  Petersham,  all  but  two  of  them  being  more  or 
less  frost-bitten  on  arrival.  He  had  a  wife  and 
family  at  the  north  part  of  the  town.  Shays'  men, 
on  their  retreat  to  Athol,  halted  before  the  house. 
Mrs.  Holland,  being  herself  ill,  ordered  fires  built 
and  food  oflered  lo  the  insurgents,  and  by  her  dis- 
creet civility  the  household  was  saved  from  further 
injury  than  being  stripped  of  food  supplies. 

Captain  Holland  was  chosen  selectman,  town  clerk, 
and  for  several  years  represented  the  towns  of  Peters- 
ham and,  after  removal  to  that  place  1790,  Belcher- 
town  in  the  General  Court.  He,  in  company  with 
another  person,  purchased  of  the  Penobscot  Indians 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  square  miles  of  land 
lying  on  either  side  of  the  Penobscot  River,  but  the 
title  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  good.  He 
removed,  however,  to  Eddington,  Maine,  where  his 
last  days  appear  to  have  been  spent  attended  by  a 
faithful  daughter,  who  discarded  all  offers  of  marriage 
in  devotion  to  her  honored  father's  happiness.  The 
story  of  his  life  was  largely  written  out  in  letters 
dictated  to  her  after  Capt.  Holland  ceased  to  himself 
use  the  pen,  with  which  he  had  in  early  years  shown 
much  skill.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  if 
"variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  his  had  been  well  sea- 
soned. Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  the  author,  born  in  Belch- 
ertown  1819,  was  a  grandson  of  Luther  Holland  who 
was  a  brother  of  Capt.  Park  Holland. 

Samuel  Willakd.— From  a  work  entitled  "  Sing- 
ers and  Songs  of  the  Liberal  Faith,"  by  Rev.  A.  P. 
Putnam,  D.D.,  the  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  town  is  taken  : 

"  Rev.  Samuel  Willard.  D.D.,  born  in  Petersham, 
Mass.,  April  18,  1"7(),  was  a  son  of  William  and 
Catherine  (Wilde)  Willard,  and  grandson  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Willard,  of  Biddeford,  Maine.  Samuel  Wil- 
lard, the  grandfather  of  the  Biddeford  minister,  was 


acting-president  of  Harvard  College,  1701-07,  and 
was  the  son  of  Major  Simon  Willard,  who  came  from 
Kent,  England,  and  bought  land  of  the  Indians  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  before  the  year  1635.  Joseph  Wil- 
lard, another  president  of  Harvard,  1781-1804,  was 
uncle  to  Samuel,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The 
latter  spent  his  early  years  on  his  father's  farm.  He 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  college  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  was  fitted  mainly  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D.D.,  of  Lancaster, 
Mass.  Having  graduated  at  Harvard,  1803,  he  was 
subsequently,  for  more  than  a  year.  Dr.  Abbott's 
assistant  in  the  Exeter  Academy,  and  was  afterwards 
for  some  months  tutor  at  Bowdoin  College,  prose- 
cuting at  both  of  these  last-named  institutions  his 
studies  in  the  classics,  and  devoting  himself  also  to 
the  study  of  theology,  under  the  direction  of  Drs. 
Appleton,  Buckminster  and  McKean.  In  September, 
1805,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  continued 
his  preparations  for  the  ministry,  and  soon  obtained 
a  license  to  preach.  Economical  considerations  in- 
duced him  to  reside  for  a  time  at  Andover,  and  it  was 
while  he  was  there  that  he  was  invited  to  preach  at 
Deerfield,  Mass.  He  gave  his  first  sermon  in  that 
place,  March  15,  1807,  and  received,  the  next  June,  a 
call  to  settle.  August  12th  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
ordination.  The  council  called,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  churches,  sat  for  two  days,  and 
after  a  rigid  examination  of  the  candidate  refused  to 
ordain  him,  regarding  his  views  as  too  liberal  for  the 
orthodox  standard.  Here  was  one  of  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  split  that  was  destined  ere  long  to  divide 
the  Congregational  body  of  New  England.  Another 
council  was  called  with  more  success,  and  he  was 
duly  ordained  September  23d,  of  the  same  year. 
From  that  time  Mr.  Willard  was  a  recognized  pioneer 
of  the  liberal  movement  in  Western  Massachusetts  ; 
bravely  contending  with  voice  and  pen  for  larger 
freedom,  and  willingly  suflering  not  a  little  odium 
and  persecution  for  the  sake  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  truth.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1808,  he  was 
married  to  Susan,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Joshua  Bar- 
ker, of  Hingham,  by  whom  he  had  three  children — 
Susan,  Mary  and  Samuel,  the  last  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, 1835.  About  the  year  1818  his  eyes  suddenly 
failed  him,  in  consequence  of  too  much  study  by  a 
dim  light.  For  thirteen  years  after  this  sad  occur- 
rence he  was  able  to  see  large  objects  only  very  indis- 
tinctly, and  for  the  remaining  tnenty-seven  years  of 
his  life  he  was  totally  blind.  The  amount  and  variety 
of  intellectual  and  other  labor  which,  with  the  faith- 
ful aid  of  his  family,  he  accomplished  during  these 
forty  years  of  his  calamity,  seem  almost  incredible. 
He  continued  his  usual  pastoral  duties  until  Septem- 
ber, 1829,  when  he  resigned  his  charge;  then  removed 
to  Hingham,  where  for  some  years  he  assisted  his 
son-in-law  in  teaching  a  school,  and  finally,  after 
a  brief  residence  in  Concord,  returned  to  Deerfield, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  preaching  occa- 
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sionally  for  his  people,  even  to  the  very  close  of  big 
long  career.'' 

It  is  8ai<l  that  Dr.  Willard,  who  was  the  author  of 
four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  hymns,  could  repeat 
from  memory  any  of  them,  also  whole  books  of  the 
Bible.  He  wrote  several  books,  and  numerous  articles 
for  religious  newspapers  and  magazines.  Samuel 
Willard  died  at  Deerfield  October  8,  1859. 

Solomon  Willaud. — The  public  services  of 
Solomon  Willard,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  were  such 
as  to  justify  extended  notice  of  his  life.  He  was 
born  in  17S3.  The  first  twenty-one  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  his  native  town,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  went  to  Boston.  He  had  only  common  ad- 
vantages in  regard  to  education,  but  made  the  best 
use  of  those  he  had.  His  first  work  in  Boston  was 
fitting  piles  for  wharf  construction,  at  fifty  cents  per 
day.  In  this  connection  he  said  that  his  employer 
taught  him  to  keep  his  broad-axe  sharp.  We  soon 
hear  of  his  having  attended  le-sons  in  drawing.  He 
connected  himself  with  the  Athenaeum,  attended  lec- 
tures upon  anatomy,  studied  geology  and  chemistry. 
Sleantime  his  labors  have  advanced  to  architecture 
and  designing.  He  built  an  extensive  winding  stair- 
way, since  destroyed  by  fire.  Going  south,  he  made 
a  model  of  the  Capitol  building  at  Washington.  He 
became  a  teacher  of  architectural  drawing  and  de- 
signinjr,  and  invented  the  principle  of  the  hot-air  fur- 
nace, taking  out  no  patent  for  the  invention,  but 
leaving  profits  to  be  reaped  by  others. 

But  the  great  work 'of  Mr.  Willard's  life  was  as 
architect  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  The  building 
of  the  monument  was  initiated  to  commemorate  the 
fiftieth  year  of  independence,  but  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  .lune  17,  1825,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
rather  than  on  Independence  Day.  Full  information 
of  Mr.  Willard's  connection  with  the  monument  is 
given  in  "The  Memoir  of  Solomon  Willard,"  by  W. 
W.  Wheildon,  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association.  In  this  work  the  ques- 
tion of  who  was  the  architect  is  fully  and  carelully 
considered.  Several  persons  had  prepared  designs 
for  an  obelisk,  from  which  circumstance  arose  a  con- 
troversy as  to  who  was  the  architect.  This  claim  has 
been  made  in  behalf  of  Alexander  Paris,  Horatio 
Greenough  and  Robert  Mills,  but  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence,  made  by  direction  of  the  asso- 
ciation having  the  monument  in  charge,  makes  it 
conclusively  established  that  Solomon  Willard  was 
the  true  and  only  architect,  as  he  unquestionably  was 
the  superintendent  of  practical  construclion  from  the 
beginning  to  the  completion  of  the  work. 

For  his  services  he  accepted  no  compensation,  only 
allowing  a  commutation  of  his  expenses,  which  were 
very  small.  His  desire  was  to  do  the  work  as  a  labor 
of  patriotism,  having  ample  support  from  other  work. 
Under  bis  direction  a  quarry  was  purchased  at 
Quincy.  For  the  transportation  of  the  stone  to  the 
seashore  the  first  railway  of  the  country  was  laid,  it 
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being  operated  by  horse-power.  The  monument  coat 
about  $100,000,  which  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Willard 
as  about  half  the  cost  at  current  rales  of  the  time  for 
similar  work.  The  saving  grew  largely  out  of  im- 
proved methods  devised  by  him  lor  quarrying  and 
transportation,  by  reason  of  which  granite  was  made 
much  more  available  as  a  building  material,  the  arch- 
itecture of  Boston  being  someirhat  modiBed  by  the 
fact. 

Solomon  Willard  died  of  apoplexy  February  10, 
1801.  Circumstances  of  peculiar  sadness  attended 
his  departure.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  arose 
at  the  usual  hour  and,  while  waiting  breakfast,  talked 
with  a  friend  of  the  state  of  the  country.  Six  Statm 
had  passed  ordinances  of  secession.  Forts,  arse- 
nals, mints  and  navy  yards  hail  been  seized,  and  the 
Confederate  Convention  was  engaged  in  preparing  a 
Constitution  in  the  interests  of  slavery.  Mr.  Willard 
gave  way  to  fears  and  wept  at  the  proapect  of  the 
country  going  to  destruction.  Being  called  to  break- 
fast, he  arose  to  answer  the  call,  but  instead  of  taking 
his  seat  at  the  table  he  fell  upon  the  tloor  and  never 
spoke  again.  The  thought  of  national  di.sF«lution 
appears  to  have  literally  burst  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  brain  which  had  devised  and  constructed  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  and  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  one 
who  loved  his  country  faithfully. 

CEP1IA.S  Wii,i,ARl>,  a  bri)therof  Rev.  Dr.  Willard 
and  of  Solomon  Willard,  the  architect,  was  born  No- 
vember 2il,  1780,  and  died  November  25,  1879.  His 
long  life  was  spent  as  a  son  of  the  soil.  Among  the 
various  ofiices  held  by  him  were  those  of  assessor, 
coroner,  deputy-sheriff  and  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  deacon  of  th«  Unitarian 
Church  fifty-six  years,  and  treasurer  for  more  than 
thirty  years  in  succesaiou.  The  family  to  which  he 
belonged  had  held  the  office  of  deacon  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  inte- 
rim, caused  by  the  fact  that  at  a  certain  time  a 
brother  deacon  was  found  walking  disorderly,  in  re- 
spect to  temperance,  and  all  members  of  the  diacon- 
ate  resigned  as  a  courteous  way  of  conducting  the 
brother  out  of  otlice.  This  duty  done,  the  church 
prom|)tly  re-elected  those  whose  conduct  had  been 
worthy. 

As  deputy-sheriff  Deacon  Willard  was  once  found 
unwilling  to  perform  a  task  to  which  he  wiu  invited, 
that  of  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the  death  pen- 
alty by  sentence  of  a  court.  He  offered  to  resign  his 
office  if  the  duty  were  required  of  him,  but  that  sac- 
rifice of  position  he  was  not  allowed  to  make.  He 
was  more  successful  in  executing  the  law  relative  to 
imprisonment  for  debt.  In  such  a  case  he  set  a  man 
at  work  on  his  farm  until  his  wages  were  sufficient  to 
discharge  at  once  the  debt  and  the  prisoner.  When 
ninety  years  of  age  Deacon  Willard  attended  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  alone,  and, 
the  same  year,  presided  over  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion in  his  native  town,  his  lifetime  baring  covered 
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nine-tenths  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  A  memorial 
discourse  by  Lyman  Clark,  delivered  at  the  occasion 
of  his  funeral  services,  was  ptiblished.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  family  from  which  these  three 
brothers  were  descended  had  given  two  presidents  to 
Harvard  College. 

Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  born  in  Petersham, 
1812,  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Harvard,  1833,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  College,  1847. 
He  was,  in  1861,  appointed  professor  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  Bellevue  College  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  and  of  pathology  and  practical 
medicine  in  Long  Island  College  Ho.'spital.  With 
other  medical  works  he  has  published  a  "  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Pathology,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases  of  the  Heart "  and  a  standard  work  on 
the  "  Practice  of  Medicine."  A  pamphlet  memoir, 
by  A.  Jacobi,  M.D.,  president  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Med- 
ical Record  of  April  24,  1886.  From  it  we  learn  that 
Dr.  Austin  Flint  was  descended  from  Thomas  Flint, 
who  emigrated  from  Derbyshire,  England,  and  came 
to  Concord,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1638. 

He  w'as  of  Puritan  stock,  and  his  father,  grandfath- 
er and  great-grandfather  were  physicians.  His  was 
apparently  a  case  of  inherited  fitness  for  his  work. 
Having  received  a  liberal  education  at  Amherst  and 
Harvard,  he  practiced  three  years  at  Northampton 
and  Boston,  after  which  he  moved  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  1836.  There  he  resided  sixteen  years,  with  a  brief 
absence,  during  which  he  taught  clinical  medicine  in 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1847. 

He  left  Buffalo  in  1852  to  take  charge  of  the  chair 
of  clinical  medicine  in  the  University  of  Louisville. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Buffalo  in  1856.  The  winters 
from  1858  to  '61  were  spent  in  New  Orleans,  teaching 
medicine  and  attending  Charity  Hospital.  In  the 
year  1859  he  settled  in  New  York.  He  resigned  his 
position  as  teacher  of  the  Long  Island  Medical  Hos- 
pital in  1868,  but  retained  his  chair  in  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  to  his  death. 

The  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  was  founded  by  him 
in  1846,  and  edited  by  him  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  memoir  of  Dr.  Jacobi  closes  with  this  tribute, — 

Aiislin  Klint  liad  ereat  nilvantaKes,  and  developed  and  utilized  tbem 
for  llio  benefit  of  the  many.  Born  with  an  enviable  inheritance,  lie 
enjoyed  a  thorough  general  and  special  education.  He  had  great  pliys- 
lc«l  endurance  and  uoifurin  health,  an  iniposingpresence,  pleasant  nian- 
nera,  and  un  equable  temperament.  With  physical  and  intellectual 
powora  he  combined  indefatigable  love  of  work,  which  he  performed 
•ystematically  and  energetically.  Ho  was  a  thoroughly  modest  man, 
who  knew  how  ditHcult  it  is  to  master  the  depths  of  knowledge ;  thus 
h.)  had  an  unusual  degree  of  common  sense,  which  limits  aspirations 
and  aims.  Thus  ho  became  thorough  in  what  he  undertook  to  practice 
and  teach.  He  was  succcwful  in  practice,  and  enjoyed  the  coofidcnce 
of  both  the  profession  and  the  public.  As  a  teacher  ho  is  remembered 
by  thousands  ;  his  pupils  loved  him  and  his  colleagues  honored  him. 
His  writings  obtained  for  him  a  national  and  international  reputation. 
Theiowaa  no  place  of  honor  in  possession  of  the  profession  of  the  city, 
Stale  or  country,  which  he  has  not  filled.  Tlio  profession  of  Europe  was 
anxious  to  show  its  respect  for  him.  Thus  ho  lived  and  worked  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  disturbed  by  but  few  symptoms  of  evanescing  powers,  and 
:ea8ed  to  labor  and  live  on  the  very  same  day. 
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A  letter  from  a  relative  tells  us  that  "his  manner 
to  all  was  unusually  courteous  and  kindly,  and  his 
disposition  one  of  rare  sweetness.  His  sympathies 
were  far-reaching,  and  he  was  so  tender-hearted  that 
he  was  unable  to  take  up  surgery  as  a  specialty,  al- 
though his  father,  who  was  a  physician,  thought  he 
showed  great  skill  in  that  direction." 

He  died  March,  1886.  The  story  of  the  medical 
profession  in  and  from  the  town,  led  by  the  name  of 
Flint,  remains  to  be  written  in  future. 

William  Brown  Spooner  will  be  long  remem- 
bered as  an  upright  merchant,  business  man,  banker 
and  philanthropist.  He  was  born  in  Petersham, 
April  20,  1806.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Vermont 
to  live  with  an  uncle.  There  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  tannery,  but  aspired  to  an  education  and 
the  legal  profession.  He  became  a  merchant's  clerk 
and  taught  school.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  went 
to  Boston,  and  there  finally  decided  in  favor  of  mer- 
cantile life,  entering  the  firm  of  Simpkins  &  Spooner, 
afterward  forming  that  of  William  B.  Spooner  &  Co. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  England  Shoe 
and  Leather  Association,  and  for  thirty-eight  years  a 
director  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  National  Bank.  An 
ardent  advocate  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  and  the 
cause  of  temperance,  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives,  1857-58.  He  led  in 
the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Total  Absti- 
nence Society,  was  its  first  president,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death.  The  executive  ability  of 
Mr.  Spooner  led  to  his  being  appointed  in  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Masschusetts  as  one  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia, 1876,  to  which  duty  he  gave  much  time  and 
attention.  William  B.  Spooner  died  at  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1880.  His  will  contained  various  public 
bequests.  A  memorial  has  been  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Total  Abstinence  Society. 

Timothy  Whitney  Ham.mond,  of  Worcester,  son 
of  Enoch  and  Lucy  (Bowker)  Hammond,  was  born  at 
Petersham,  January  26,  1814.  He  received  such  ad- 
vantages from  the  local  schools  as  might  be  gained 
before  thirteen  years  of  age,  after  which  he  engaged 
in  other  employments.  In  1835  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mary  A.  Houghton,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Levi  and  Hannah  Houghton.  They  removed  to 
Worcester,  1844,  where  Mr.  Hammond  served  two 
years  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Worcester  and 
Nashua  Railway.  In  1849  he  was  made  treasurer, 
which  position  he  has  held  to  the  present  time,  or 
nearly  forty  years.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
VVorcester  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank  since  1851,  of 
which  he  was  president,  1877  ;  has  served  as  director 
of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company;  per- 
formed five  years  of  duty  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  and  held  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Bay  State-House.  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond died  October  13,  1887. 

Rev.  Edmund  B.  Willson,  son  of  Rev.  Luther 
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and  Sally  (Bigelow)  Willson,  was  born  at  Petersham, 

August  15, 1820.  He  studied  at  difTorent  preparatory 
schools,  and  entered  Yale  College,  1834,  leaving,  183/), 
on  account  of  ill  health  ;  completed  a  course  at  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  wa.s  graduated  184.3. 
The  settlements  of  Mr.  Willson  have  been  at  Orafion, 
Mass.,  from  1844  to  18.52;  Ro.xbury,  Ma's.,  First  Con- 
gregational Society,  1852  to  1859.  when  be  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  North  Society  in  Salem,  of 
which  he  is  still  in  charge.  Mr.  Willson,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  delivered  the  address  at  the  centennial 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  He  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  years  1883  and  1884. 
While  there  he  introduced  a  measure  which  became 
a  law,  authorizing  instruction  in  the  use  of  hand-tools 
in  the  public  schools. 

Several  mechanical  inventions  have  originated  with 
residents  of  the  town.  Solomon  Willard  invented  the 
hot-air  furnace,  taking  out  no  patent  for  his  invention. 

Asa  Hapgood,  who  was  a  native  of  IJarre,  lived  for  a 
time  in  Petersham,  where  he  worked  as  a  wheelwright 
with  his  brother, Chauncy  Hapgood;  afterward  being 
employed  as  a  railway  conductor  between  Boston  and 
New  York,  he  gave  his  attention  to  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  his  pjutsengers  at  night,  and  invented  the 
sleeping-car,  by  wliich  lie  acquired  a  large  fortune. 

Paul  Peckham  invented  a  machine  for  dressing 
tapering  conical  surfaces,  which  was  used  by  him  in 
the  manufacture  of  ladders. 

Charles  Frederick  Bosworth  invented  a  machine 
for  sewing  hat-braid,  the  patent-right  of  which  was 
sold  for  a  large  sum,  also  a  machine  for  lining  hats 
and  one  for  sewing  heavy  leather. 

Women. — The  public  records  give  us  much  less  in- 
formation concerning  the   women  who  have  lived  in 
Petersham  than  they  do  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  ; 
been  charged  with  responsibility  for  political  affairs.  I 
Yet  the  town  records  occasionally  present  a  glimpse  i 
of  the  life  in  the  home  and  those  who  there  presided. 
An  entry  in  the  records  of  May  111,  17(52,  is  as  follows : 

"  Voted  the  number  of  young  women  the  hind-  | 
seat  on  the  women's  side  gallery  in  order  to  build  a  j 
]icw  on  their  own  cost,  viz.:  Sarah  Rice,  Eunice 
Wilder,  Parsis  Bowker,  Esther  Holland,  Mehitabell 
Page,  Hannah  Walker,  Ruth  Page,  Sarah  Curtis, 
Molly  Curtis,  Susanna  Miles,  Jernsha  Hudson,  Sarah 
Sanderson,  Martha  Negus,  Hadassa  Houghton,  Ann 
Wheeler."  Of  these,  Susanna  Miles  was  a  member  of 
the  family  of  Daniel  Miles,  who  came  from  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  and  from  whom  .Major-General  Nelson  A. 
Miles  is  descended.  Esther  Holland  was  presumably 
agister  of  Captains  Ira  and  Park  Hollaud,of  the  Revo- 
lutionary army. 

Mrs.  Houghton,  wife  of  Simeon  Houghton,  is  said 
to  have  claimed  to  have  been  once  recognized  as  the 


handsomest  woman  in  the  town,  her  claim  being  based 
on  the  fact  that  she,  being  without  classical  features, 
was  the  first  white  woman,  and,  for  a  time,  the  only 
woman  who  lived  in  Petersham. 

Mrs.  Mary  Greene  (Chandler)  Ware  was  the  author 
of  three  books  entitled  :  "  ElemcnU  of  Character," 
"Thought's  in  my  Garden,"  and  "Death  and  Life." 
She  was  born  in  Petersham  May  22,  1818,  being  the 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Chandler  and  Dolly  (Greene) 
Chandler.  The  father,  horn  1773,  was  the  son  of  John 
Chandler,  who  built  what  is  known  as  the  Chandler 
house  about  17<)i'>.  Dolly  firecne  wius  born  in  Staf- 
ford, Conn,  1783.  Mary  Greene  Chandler  and  Dr. 
John  Ware,  of  Boston,  were  married  February  25, 
18(52.  She  having  survived  her  husband,  now  resides 
in  Lancaster,  to  which  her  father's  family  moved,  1828. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hildrelh,  wife  of  Richard  Hildreth, 
ihe  historian,  excelled  as  an  artist,  her  first  suoces.ses 
being  in  cr.iyon  portraits.  After  she  had  studied  in 
Europe  she  manifested  talent  in  oil-painting. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barry,  daughter  of  Dea.  Cephas 
Willard,  wife  of  Rev.  William  Barry,  of  Chicago,  was 
vice-president,  for  Illinois,  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ait- 
sociation. 

5Iiss  Lucretia  Pond  left  public  be<piests  in  behalf 
of  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  for  tlio  care  of  the 
cemetery  in  which  she  was  buried.  Mrs.  Ann  Inger- 
soll  bequeathed  her  homestead  to  the  Unitarimn 
Church  for  a  parsonage,  and  made  a  small  bequest  for 
the  support  of  the  public  library. 

Longevity. — A  considerable  number  of  instances 
of  remarkable  longevity  are  found  in  the  history  of 
the  town.  Three  instances  of  an  age  of  one  hundred 
years  or  more  are  presented.  In  the  year  17%,  Dea. 
Daniel  Spooner  died,  age<l  one  hundred  and  three; 
Mary  Farrar,  died  18.55,  aged  one  hundred  years; 
Lucy  Robinson,  who  died  in  18fJ3,  was  also  a  century 
old.  The  names,  years  of  death  and  ages  of  twenty- 
four  persons  who  have  lived  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
years  are  as  follows  :  Mrs.  Sarah  Stowell,  18.30,  ninety- 
nine  ;  Jonathan  Sanderson,  1832,  ninety-two;  Eunice 
Spooner,  183(5,  ninety-two;  Esther  Gale,  1840,  ninety- 
two;  Mary  Curtis,  18.53,  ninety;  Joel  Brooks,  1856, 
ninety-six;  David  Wheeler,  1857,  ninety;  Mary 
Dunn,  1857,  ninety-four ;  Bertha  Covill,  1857,  ninety- 
two;  Josiah  Newton,  1858,  ninety;  Caleb  Chamber- 
lain, 18(52,  ninety-one;  Lydia  Holman,  1862,  ninety; 
Elijah  Pike,  18(54.  ninety-one;  Robert Goddard,  18(58, 
ninety;  Betsey  Upton,  18()".t,  ninety-one;  Jonathan 
Simmons,  18(59,  ninety-nine;  Luciuda  Chamberlain, 
1869,  ninety;  Joseph  Farrar,  187",  ninety ;  Artemas 
Wilder,  1871,  ninety-one;  Hannah  Loring,  1871, 
ninety-two;  Caleb  Bancroft,  1871,  ninety-two;  Eliza- 
beth Tolman,  1875,  ninety-two;  Cephas  Willard,  1879, 
ninety-two;  Celia  Morse  Whipple,  1880,  ninety-two. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

PETERSHAM— ( Continued. ) 

THE   REBELLION — PUBLIC   SPIRIT. 

Aclim,  May,  1861— T7ie  Financial  Burden—The  Muster  Roll,  o3d  Itegi- 
meni,  '21x1  Regiment,  SUt  Regiment— In  Other  Comnmnds—The  Navy— 
The  Rehellinn  Record — Local  Improvement — The  Library  Established — 
Meinoritil  and  Library  Building  Proposed  — The  Future  Outlook. 

The  Rebellion. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
town,  held  May  1,  1861,  action  was  taken  in  view  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  it  being  "  Resolved,  That  the 
Town  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  borrow  a  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  ($3000)  three  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  expended,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  selectmen,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
uniforms  for  a  military  company,  and  supporting  the 
families  of  those  volunteers  who  may  be  called  into 
the  service  of  the  State  or  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  selectmen  be  authorized  to  pay  one  dollar  per  day 
to  volunteers  after  they  are  enrolled,  organized  and 
accepted  by  the  State,  for  their  services  drilling." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  action  comprehensively 
assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  providing  uni- 
forms, payment  of  the  soldiers  at  a  rate  higher  than 
that  allowed  in  the  United  States  army,  and  support- 
ing the  families  of  the  soldiers.  This  appropriation 
was  the  beginning  of  the  financial  responsibility  of 
the  town  on  account  of  the  Civil  War.  Additional 
appropriations  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
town  had  paid  $13,999.76.  The  sum  of  $3195.64  was 
voluntarily  subscribed  by  individuals,  and  $1800  paid 
as  commutation  by  drafted  men,  making  a  total 
amount  paid  from  all  sources  of  $18,995.40.  Of  this 
amount  only  $3663.56  were  refunded,  leaving  the  net 
cost  of  the  war  to  the  town  as  such  at  the  sum  of 
$15,631.84.  This  represents  the  excess  paid  by  the 
town  ill  addition  to  its  equal  share  paid  by  State  and 
national  methods  of  taxation. 

Remarkable  as  the  exhibit  is  for  a  country  town, 
the  assessed  wealth  of  which  was  less  than  a  million 
of  dollars,  the  exhibit  in  respect  to  enlistments  is 
still  more  notable.  It  appears  from  the  town  records 
that  there  were  in  the  town  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  1861,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men  liable  to 
enrollment.  As  appears  from  the  Rebellion  record, 
published  by  the  selectmen  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
there  had  been  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  en- 
listments in  behalf  of  the  town.  Some  of  these  were 
re-enlistments,  some  were  secured  by  bounty  ofl'ered 
by  the  town  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  enlistments  so 
nearly  equaled  the  total  number  liable  to  enrollment 
is  certainly  very  creditable  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
town. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  men  appear  to  have 
honorably  served  in  behalf  of  the  town,  a  number  of 
these  having  re-enlisted,  the  total  number  liable  to 
enrollment  in  1861  being,  as  before  stated,  one  hun- 


dred and  eighty-eight.  Hon.  John  G.  Mudge  has 
furnished  the  names,  given  below,  of  those"  who 
served,  with  the  remarks  relative  to  death  which  fol- 
low in  case  of  all,  so  far  as  known,  who  are  not  now 
living.  This  roll  does  not  include  several  from  out  of 
the  town  who  enlisted  and  subsequently  deserted. 

Fifty-third  Regiment  (Massachusetts Volun- 
teers).— Captain,  John  G.  Mudge  ;  Sergeant,  Joseph 
W.  Upton  ;  Corporals,  J.  Benjamin  Howe;  Joseph M. 
Jackson,  killed  at  Port  Hudson,  June  14,  1863,  Ben- 
jamin W.  Spooner.  Privates  :  Jonas  Brown,  died 
January  29,  1879;  Luther  S.  Benjamin;  Charles  E. 
Ball,  died  June  27,  1863;  Samuel  A.  Chamberlain; 
Sanford  E.  Chamberlain  ;  John  F,  Clark,  died  1863; 
Charles  E.  Cook ;  Horace  Drury  ;  Geo.  H.  Edwards ; 
Wm.  P.  Fairbanks ;  Augustus  S.  Gates ;  George  W. 
Gates;  Sextus  P.  Goddard,  died  November  1,  1885; 
Charles  F.  Hapgood,  died  August  8,  1863  ;  John  F. 
Jennerson,  died  June  26,  1863  ;  Dwight  Lippitt,  died 
June  6,  1863 ;  Henry  H.  Lippitt ;  William  Henry 
Mann,  died  April  23, 1863  ;  Spencer  T.  Nye  ;  Austin  C. 
Parmenter,  died  February,  1864  ;  George  H.  Parmen- 
ter,  died  June  26, 1888  ;  Lyman  Peters ;  Lewis  D.  Rob- 
inson ;  George  A.  Rogers  ;  Valentine  O.  Rathburn  ; 
Alonzo  Rathburn ;  John  B.  Stevens,  died  September 
4,  1863;  Frederick  L.  Sanderson,  died  May  10,  1888  ; 
James  H.  Stowell ;  Alex.  E.  Smith  ;  Charles  B.  Smith, 
died  March  23,  1877 ;  Quincy  A.  Shepard^on,  died 
July  27,  1863 ;  John  E.  Townsend  ;  Lauriston  A.  Si- 
monds.died  November  28,  1869;  Augustus  Wheeler; 
John  A.  Wilder,  died  November  19,  1872  ;  Charles 
H.  Williams;  Henry  Rathburn,  died  September  2, 
1863. 

Twenty-first  Regiment. — D.  Marshall  Mitchell, 
died  August  23,  1882 ;  German  Lagara ;  Calvin  C. 
Aldrich ;  Daniel  Noonan,  died  November,  1882; 
Samuel  F.  Young;  Geo.  W.  Young;  Dwight  Ripley, 
killed  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  November  25,  1863  ;  John 
W.  Clark,  killed  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  1,  1864; 
Calvin  C.  Barnes,  died  February  9,  1866  ;  Geo.  H. 
Holman  ;  Job  Lippitt;  Geo.  D.  Whilcomb  ;  Lyman 
D.  lidwards;  Abner  C.  Gates,  died  February  20, 
1865  ;  Asa  F.  Ellis,  died  at  Boston ;  David  R.  Brown, 
died  at  Alhol;  Wm.  H.Allen;  Benjamin  W.  Crick- 
ett ;  Geo.  O.  Cook ;  Henry  Woods  ;  Sergeant  Frank 
N.  Peckham  ;  Hiram  Newman ;  Hoyt  Hale,  died 
August  7, 1862  ;  Chas.  S.  Brigham,  died  from  wounds 
received  at  Antietam,  September  17,  1862;  Edward 
A.  Jackson,  died  at  Gardner;  Edward  O.  Murphy. 

Thirty-first  Regiment. — Ellis  P.  Amsden,  died 
September  25,  1863 ;  Jacob  E.  Amsden,  died  June  3, 
1864;  Zibina  Cutler,  died  August  9,  1862;  James 
Fobes,  killed  at  Port  Hudson,  June  14, 1863 ;  Leonard 
Stowe;  George  F.  Newton  ;  William  Ryan;  Albert  W. 
Stevens,  died  April  8,  1863  ;  Charles  A.  Stone,  died 
August  4,  1863  ;  Horace  W.  Pike,  died  June  13, 1863  ; 
John  Young,  died  1883. 

In  various  other  regiments  of  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery  the  persons  whose  names  follow  were 
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enrolled : — Joseph  Roe,  killed  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July 
3,  1864;  Calvin  Carter,  died;  George  A.  Davis, 
killed  at  Ball's  Bluft",  October  21,  18G1  ;  Jacob 
Noaedale  ;  D.  M.  McChester;  George  W.  Jillsou,died 
July  25,  1875;  Albert  Haskins;  U.  P.  Phinney; 
George  D.  Mason,  died  August  10,  1878 ;  Hiram 
Kathburn;  Charles  A.  Pelkey;  ICben  A.  Conaiit;  D.  E. 
C(»llins;  T.  E.  Ros.'iiter;  Thoma.s  Uilcy;  Liout.  Klisha 
Eldriilge ;  Henry  B.  Aldrich  ;  Thomas  E.  Field ;  James 
Wilson;  William  M.  Peckhani ;  Sergt.  George  H. 
Holman,  died  November  17, 18()4  ;  Edward  A.  Arnold, 
died  1872;  Albert  Ilemmenway;  Almond  Williams, 
died  June  5, 1874 ;  Josiah  C.  Whitney  ;  Dennis  Brown, 
died  February  20, 18l)8;  DavidAhcrn;  Isaac  Williams; 
George  D.  Whitcomb,  died;  Samuel  F.  Young; 
Winsor  Gleason  ;  Silas  Richardson,  died  at  Anderson- 
ville,  Ga.,  Oct.  2(5,  18(>4  ;  James  Hyde;  Erastus 
Weeks;  Seneca  D.  Weeks, died  18S3;  Frank  Ramsdcll; 
Henry  H.  Williams,  died  September  30,  1876 ;  James 
Kelley ;  Edward  Whiting,  died  July  8,  1S()5;  James 
W.  Browning;  Daniel  Blacknier ;  David  E.  Howard; 
Charles  Lamphire;  James  Fra/.er;  Martin  Heald ; 
Patrick  Dunn  ;  Lyman  D.  Edwards ;  Charles  R.  En- 
glehari. 

In  the  navy  were  found  Leonard  Brock,  James  W. 
Browning,  James  Mulligan,  James  Reed,  John  Nor- 
ris. 

The  town  was  also  credited  by  the  State,  in  addition 
to  these  names,  with  eight  three  years'  men  and  four 
colored  recrui  s  for  three  years'  service. 

In  the  month  of  April,  ISGtJ,  the  selectmen  pub- 
lished the  Rebellion  record  of  the  town,  thus  sum- 
ming up  the  results:  "Civil  war  in  our  land  has 
ceased.  The  Rebellion,  the  greatest  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed,  has  been  crushed,  and  our  gov- 
ernment, by  the  aid  of  loyal  hands,  stands  stronger 
than  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Our  heroic 
army  has  fulfilled  its  mission  ;  the  living  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  its  dead  are  the  nation's  richest 
legacy.  Petersham  has  responded  promptly  to  all 
calls  upon  her  loyalty  and  patriotism.  The  close  of 
the  war  finds  a  small  surplus  of  men  placed  to  her 
credit.  .  .  .  The  services  of  her  soldiers  were  a 
priceless  heritage;  their  honor  our  honor;  which  we 
should  ever  cherish  with  reverence  and  gratitude." 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  early 
reputation  of  the  place,  which  gave  it  for  a  time  the 
name  Volunteers'  Town,  was  well-sustained  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  our  country's  history  since 
the  Revolution. 

Local  I.mprovemest. — A  stately  row  of  elms  near 
the  place  formerly  occupied  by  Dea.  Cephas  Willard, 
a  mile  north  of  the  village,  bears  witness  to  a  spirit 
of  improvement  among  the  people  mora  than  a  century 
ago.  The  orderly  condition  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  farms,  the  erection  of  a  commodious  town  hall 
and  school-houses  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  the 
building  at  large  expense  of  a  shed  for  the  protection 
of  horses,  adjoining  the  Unitarian  Church,  are  more 


recent  marks  of  the  favorable  dixposition  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  town  improvement.  In  the  year  1878  the 
"  Petersham  Village  Improvement  Society  "  was  or- 
ganized, as  stated  in  the  constitution,  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  gooil  order  and  social  condition 
of  the  town,  adorning  and  beautifying  the  place  of 
our  home,  promoting  the  public  convenience  and 
health,  and  elevating  the  standiird  of  taste"  of  the 
people.  The  method  of  securing  tliesc  objects  was  de- 
signed to  be  "by  the  transplanting  of  trees  and  the 
promotion  of  the  growth  of  grass  on  the  public 
grounds  of  the  town,  the  establishment  of  sidewalks 
and  improvement  of  the  highways,  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  a  public  library,  attention  to  general 
cleanliness  with  especial  reference  to  the  public 
health  and  by  occasional  meetings  for  the  discussion 
of  these  objects  and  methods." 

With  purposes  so  largely  stated,  the  society  began 
a  short  existence  of  four  years,  after  which  it  became 
inactive.  Yet  those  few  years  of  work  were  sufficient 
to  make  a  permanent  impression  upon  the  future  of 
the  town.  Many  trees  were  transplanted  which  still 
live,  walks  were  graded,  and  the  movement  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Petersham 
Free  Library  was  initiated.  Francis  A.  Brooks,  E-sq., 
of  Boston,  a  native  of  the  town,  made  the  first  con- 
tribution, $500,  toward  this  object.  Other  sums  hav- 
ing been  secured  from  individuals,  the  town  finally 
made  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  increase  the  li- 
brary fund  to  more  than  $1000,  with  which  the  library 
was  begun  in  the  year  l.'»7i).  Since  that  time  it  haa 
received  the  benefit  of  fre<iuent  donati<ins,  with  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  town  from  time  to  time. 
Mrs.  Ann  Ingersoll  left  a  small  bequest  in  its  favor. 
Some  historical  lectures  were  delivered  by  John  Fiske, 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  library  purposes. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1880,  l'ri>m  fairs  and 
other  entertainments,  several  hundred  dollars  were 
raised  in  the  hope  that  this  would  prove  the  nucleus 
of  a  library  and  memorial  building.  Various  sums 
were  afterwards  added  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
town,  at  the  spring  meeting,  1887,  appropriated  $300 
with  a  view  to  adding  similar  sums  annually.  ' 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Lee,  of  Salem,  becjunc  actively  interested  in  raising 
the  sum  necessary  to  complete  the  work,  in  which  task 
he  had  co-operation  of  Hon.  John  Ci.  Mudge,  James 
W.  Brooks,  Misses  Elizabeth  H.  and  Charlotte  L. 
Flint  and  others.  By  their  efforts  the  sum  previously 
assured  was  increased  to  about  $5000.  At  the  annual 
town-meeting,  1888,  the  sum  of  $2000  was  appropri- 
ated and  J.  (i.  Mudge,  J.  W.  Upton,  George  Avers 
were  appointed  a  building  committee  on  the  part  o< 
the  town  ;  Misses  E.  H.  and  C.  L.  Flint,  Francis  H. 
Lee,  James  W.  Brooks  and  William  Sims  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  contributors.  Edmund  Willson,  of  the 
firm  of  Stone,  Carpenter  i  Willson,  gave  his  ser 
vices  as  architect.  The  plan  adopted  was  a  building 
of  field-stone,  the  rooms  of  the  first  tloor  to  be  a  pub- 
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lie  hall,  with  stage,  a  memorial  hall,  a  library  and 
reading-room.  The  building  fuud  has  been  increased 
to  about  $11,000,  and  the  erection  of  the  library  and 
memorial  hall  may  be  expected  during  the  year  1889. 

The  work  of  local  improvement  has  been  privately 
prosecuted  by  James  W.  Brooks  who  made  large  im- 
provements upon  "  The  Nichewaug,"  formerly  called 
"The  Highland  Institute,"  converting  what  was  be- 
fore a  boarding  and  high  school  building  into  an  ad- 
mirably appointed  summer  boarding-house. 

Many  summer  residents  of  the  town  have  shared  in 
the  spirit  of  improvement  and  have  built  new  or  re- 
modeled old  houses.  Several  artesian  wells  have  been 
bored  for  the  purpose  of  supplyingthe  dwellings  with 
water.  As  a  result,  the  future  of  the  town  is  likely  to 
combine,  as  its  present  condition  now  does,  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  popular  summer  resort  with  those  of  a  vener- 
able farming  community. 
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FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS  BROOKS. 

The  Brooks  family  have  long  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  history  of  Petersham.  Mnjor 
Aaron,  who  was  the  first  of  the  name  to  settle  here, 
came  from  Grafton  to  Petersham  at  an  early  day,  and 
was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  affairsof  the  town.  Aaron, 
his  son,  and  father  of  Fi^ncis  A.,  was  born  in  Peters- 
ham. He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1817,  and  was  subsequently  a  tutor  in  that  institution. 
He  studied  law  with  Levi  Lincoln  and  also  with  Hon. 
Lewis  Bigelow.  He  settled  in  Petersham,  and  had 
an  extensive  practice  in  Worcester  and  Franklin 
Counties. 

Francis  Augustus  Brooks  was  born  in  Petersham, 
May  23,  1824.  He  was  prepared  for  college  mostly 
at  Leicester  Academy,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  the  class  of  1842.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Worcester  County  bar  in  1845. 
He  removed  to  Boston  early  in  1848,  and  has  there 
pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  1873  he  became  engaged 
in  th8  prosecution  of  litigation  for  the  enforcement  of 
claims  of  creditors  against  railroads  in  Vermont, 
which  occupied  his  attention  largely  for  a  period  of 
ten  years.  Since  1883  his  professional  work  has  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  administration  of  business  and 
corporate  trusts. 

In  the  general  undertakings  of  his  professional  and 
business  life,  Mr.  Brooks  has  met  with  a  large  measure 
of  success. 

In  politics  he  has  been  a  Democrat  (as  were  many 
of  his  ancestors),  but  he  has  not  held  public  office. 

September  14,  1847,  he  united  in  marriage  with 
Frances,  daughter  of  Hon.  Caleb  Butler,  of  Groton, 
Mass.,  who  is  still  spared  to  bless  his  home  and  life. 


Of  their  six  children,  three  sons  survive- — Frederick, 
a  civil  engineer  in  Boston  ;  Charles  B.,  a  stock  broker 
in  that  city;  and  Morgan,  a  mechanical  engineer, 
residing  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  treasurer  of  the  gas- 
light company  of  that  city. 


CHAPTER     LXXVII. 
STERLING. 

BY   SAMVEL   OSGOOD. 

The  history  of  Sterling  previous  to  the  year  1781 
is  inwoven  with  the  history  of  Lancaster,  of  which  it 
formed  a  part  known  at  first  by  its  Indian  name, 
Chockse't,  and  secondly  and  until  the  above  date, 
as  the  "West  Precinct  of  Lancaster,"  and  lastly  by 
its  incorporated  name — Sterling. 

The  territory,  it  appears,  was  derived  from  three 
original  grants.  First,  the  mile,  so  called,  being  a 
strip  of  land  about  a  mile  in  width,  bordering  on 
Lancaster  and  included  in  the  first  original  grant  of 
Nashua  township  made  in  1643,  and  purchased  of 
Sholan,  the  Sachem  of  the  Nashuaggs,  whose  royal 
residence  was  between  the  Washacum  Ponds,  on  the 
high  ground  overlooking  both  those  beautiful  sheets 
of  water,  probably  not  n^any  rods  distant  from  the 
ice-houses  east  of  Mr.  John  Gates'  residence. 

The  character  of  Sholao,  the  Sachem  at  Washacum, 
is  ever  spoken  of  with  favor.  He  not  only  invited 
the  English  to  this  place  and  sold  them  an  extensive 
tract  of  territory,  but  his  deportment  towards  the 
settlers  was  always  peaceable,  and  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  white  neighbors. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  in  reference  to  the 
pacific  character  of  this  prince  of  the  red  men,  would 
it  not  be  a  merited  tribute  to  his  memory  to  chanae 
the  name  of  that  beautilul  and,  indeed,  only  island 
in  the  West  Washacum  from  "  Wood  Island  "  to 
Sholan  ? 

The  second  grant,  containing  the  principal  part  of 
the  town,  was  purchased  of  George  Tahanto,  a  nephew 
of  Sholan,  in  1701. 

The  deed  of  this  grant,  "  for  and  in  consideration 
of"  certain  sums  of  money,  paid  at  difi'erent  times 
and  to  divers  persons,  was  made  to  "  John  Moore, 
John  Houghton  and  Nathaniel  Wilder,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  to  have  and  to  hold  forever." 

This  deed  was  signed  by  George  Tahanto  (his  0 
mark  and  Mary  Aun.socamug  her  )  mark. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of  John  Wan.>-quon 
his  (  mark.  John  Aquitticus  his  1  mark,  Peter 
Puckataugh  his  p  mark,)  Jonathan  AVilder  and  John 
Guild. 

The  third  grant  was  the  Shrewbury  Leg.  This  was 
another  strip  of  land,  of  somewhat  irregular  shape, 
set  off  from  Shrewsbury  to  Lancaster  by  an  act  of  the 
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Legislature  in  1768.    It  was  somethiug  more  than  a 

mile  wide,  forming  what  is  now  the  nortliern  imrt  of 
Boylston  and  Wt'^t  Hoylstou  iind  extending  aluiiir  the 
norlli  biinlv  of  the  Ciiiinne|ioxil  Uiver  to  liolden,  its 
western  boundary,  tlience  northerly  on  Princeton  line 
to  the  Stillwater  Kiver,  its  eastern  boundary  in  the 
West  Precinct. 

Sub8e<juently,  in  1808,  about  one-third  of  this 
tract  wiis  set  oil'  from  Sterling  to  West  Boylston. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  town  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Leominster,  on  the  east  by  Lancaster, 
on  the  south  by  Boylston  and  West  Boylston,  and 
on  the  west  by  Holden  and  Princeton. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  agreeably  diversified  by 
hills,  plains  and  valleys — wtodland  and  nicely  culti- 
vated furnn — ponds  and  water-courses,  set  off  with  the 
neatly-painted  and  comfortable  farm  buildings  of  its 
rural  population. 

The  soil  of  the  hill  farms  is  slightly  argillaceous,  re- 
tentive of  moisture  and  naturally  fertile.  The  wat»r 
is  pure,  the  air  is  bracing  and  healthful;  and  the 
scenery,  especially  in  summer,  is  delightful. 

There  are  five  principal  noted  hills  in  the  town. 
These  are:  Justice  Hill,  sometimes  called  Gerry's 
Hill,  situated  in  the  extreme  northwest;  Rowley  Hill, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  centre,  and  so-called  be- 
cause its  first  settlers  catne  from  Rowley,  in  Essex 
County ;  Fitch's  Hill,  which  needs  not  to  be  described 
to  travelers  parsing  from  Lancaster  to  Princeton; 
Redstone  Hill,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  centre,  and  so 
called  from  the  color  of  its  stones;  and  Kendall  Hill 
to  the  southeast,  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
centre  as  the  last  mimed,  and  so  called  from  the  name 
of  its  first  inhabitants,  who  came  from  Woburn. 

There  is  also  North  Wiccapicca  Hill,  a  remarkably 
well-rounded,  steep,  sharp-pointed  eminence,  on  the 
north  line  of  the  town,  owned  principally  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Divol.  It  is  cleared  land,  except  a  single 
clump  of  tree*  near  the  summit,  which  serves  as  a 
lan<linark  for  miles  around.  Rocky  Hill,  mostly  in 
Leominster,  projects  into  Sterling,  on  its  northern 
border.  South  Wiccapicca  is  a  precipitous  ridge, 
running  northerly  from  near  the  village  to  Pratt's 
Junction. 

These  hills,  except  the  two  last  mentioned,  are  not 
craggy,  unsightly  protuberances,  but  grand  swells  of 
arable  land,  finely  adai)ted  to  the  production  of  grass 
and  grain.  The  highest  point  of  land  in  the  town  is 
believed  to  be  on  the  farm  of  Michael  Coyne,  on  Row- 
ley Hill. 

The  territory  is  also  embellished  by  four  natural 
ponds,  containing,  respectively,  two  hundred,  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  thirteen  and  ten  acres  each. 
These,  in  summer,  contrasting  with  the  deep  foliage 
around  them,  are  of  great  beauty  and  loveliness,  set 
like  immense  diamonds  sparkling  in  the  sun  in  a  rich 
bordering  of  emerald  green. 

Stillwater  River  is  a  small  stream  running  through 
the  west  part  of  the  town,  having  its  source  a  few 


miles  above,  in  a  gore  of  land  known  formerly — very 
properly — by  the  name  of  Notown.  It  flows  tlirough 
quite  an  extensive  tract  of  meadow,  once  rich  in  the 
production  of  I'oul  meadow-grass  (I'oa  •'xrnliim),  and 
blue-joint  (Calamagroslit  OimvUnsin),  two  varieties 
of  forage  plants,  held  in  high  estimation  and  much 
dcpeiuled  on  for  hay  by  the  farmers  of  Sterling  three- 
quarters  of  a  centuiy  ago. 

These  meadows  now  are  of  little  value  (except  it  may 
be  for  cranberries),  having,  long  since,  become  "run 
out."  This  (piiet  little  stream,  after  it  enters  West 
Boylston,  and  receives  the  t|uinnepoxit  from  Holden, 
assumes  the  more  dignified  name  of  the.'^outh  Branch 
of  the  Nashua. 

Various  brooks  wind  among  the  hills,  all  finally 
emptying  their  tribute  of  waters  into  the  Nashua. 
These  now  nearly  useless  small  streams,  two  or  three 
generations  ago,  when  chair  manufacturing  W!is  carried 
on  quite  extensively,  were  utilizeil  in  turning  the 
wheels  of  many  a  "Turning  Lathe"  for  the  i)roduc- 
tion  of  "Chair  Stock." 

A  survey  of  the  town  was  made  in  IS'W  and  a  plan 
drawn  by  the  late  t'apt.  Moses  Sawyer,  a  prominent 
leading  citizen,  and  for  many  years  the  only  practicing 
civil  engineer  of  the  town.  Capt.  Sawyer  possessed 
in  large  measure  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  was  note<l  for  his  probity,  intelligence  and  prac- 
:  tical  goodjudgment. 

i  The  plan  drawn  by  him  was  lithographed  by  Pen- 
1  dicton,  of  Boston,  and  contains  much  valuable  infur- 
I  mation  in  regard  to  the  topography  of  the  town,  from 
which  the  writer  has  obtained  the  following  particu- 
'  lars: 

I  The  area  of  the  town  was  found  to  be  19,2t!.')  acres, 
I  equal  to  nearly  S2  square  miles;  500  acres  are  covered 
with  water.  The  population  at  that  time  was  1789. 
There  wer^;  256  dwelling-houses,  1  meeting-house,  1 
town  house,  3  grist-mills,  7  saw-mills,  2  shingle-mills,  1 
i  bark-mill,  1  tannery,  10  chair  manufactories,  X  taverns 
and  5  stores.  Distance  from  Sterling  to  Boston,  .39 
miles  and  23  rods;  distance  from  Sterling  to  Wor- 
cester, I2i  miles.  There  were  71  miles  of  roads;  and 
ten  acres  were  used  by  the  town.  A  few  miles  only 
of  new  road  have  been  added  since  to  shorten  die- 
tances  and  avoid  steep  hills.  This  survey  is  worthy 
to  bo  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  town. 

A  former  survey  of  the  town  was  made  by  William 
Moris,  Es<i  ,  in  179S,  but  it  is  believed  no  copies  of 
that  survey  are  extant. 

Still  another  map  of  the  town  was  made  and  pub- 
lished by  Richard  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1855. 
This  map,  though  more  showy  and  pretentious  in  iLs 
style,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Capt.  Sawyer's  in  jioint  of 
valuable  information.  The  noticeable  features  of 
Clark's  map  are  that  the  eleven  school  districts  are 
given  in  colors,  and  the  three  churches,  town  hall  and 
several  of  the  residences  of  the  citizens  are  represented 
on  the  margin. 

It  does  not  appear  that  auy  settlements  were  made 
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within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  until  1720.  In 
th.it  year  five  families  came  up  from  Lancaster  and 
set  thenii-elves  down  on  the  rising  lauds  west  of  the 
village,  in  the  direction  of  Princeton. 

The  names  of  these  pioneer  settlers  were  Jonathan 
and  David  Osgood,  Gamalial  Beaman,  Benjamin 
Houghton  and  Samuel  Sawyer. 

Jonathan  0.<good  located  not  far  from  the  geograph- 
ical centre  of  tlie  town,  on  the  place  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Mr.  George  F.  Davidson.  He  was  the 
first  deacon  in  the  town,  and  public  worship  was  at 
first  frequently  held  at  his  house.  The  writer  recol- 
lects clearly  the  large,  commodious  old  dwelling.  It 
had  an  antiquated  appearance,  and  was  demolished 
near  the  close  of  the  second  decade  of  the  present 
century,  aud  the  plain  beautiful  residence  of  Mr. 
Davidson  was  erected  upon  its  site  by  the  then  enter- 
prising proprietor,  the  late  Mr.  Gilson  Brown. 

David  Osgood  went  a  little  farther  westward  and 
pitched  his  tent  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Edward  Ray- 
mond Fitch,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  youngest 
son,  Charles  B.  Fitch.  The  old  red  house  yet  remains, 
presenting  a  very  neat  and  attractive  appearance,  it 
having  been,  to  some  extent,  remodeled  and  kept  in 
excellent  repair.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the 
town. 

Gamalial  Beaman  went  a  half-mile  still  farther  west 
and  established  his  home  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Wm.  S.  Walker.  The  farm  remained  in  the  pos- 
session and  occupancy  of  his  lineal  descendants  until 
1834. 

Benjamin  Houghton  sat  himself  down  about  seventy 
rods  due  north  of  the  last-mentioned  place — on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Asa  Spencer.  The  old  house 
remained  until  1821,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  was  occupied  at  that  time  by  two  families — -Mr. 
William  Reed  and  Simeon  Toney.  Traditional  cir- 
cumstances and  anecdotes  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
Benjamin  Houghtou  was,  in  his  day,  a  stirring  busi- 
ness man.  He  kept  a  tavern,  and  hence  was  known 
every  wliere  as  "  Landlord  Ben."  He  was  also  a  very 
large  landholder,  as  the  Proprietor's  Records  and  the 
Registry  of  Deeds  will  amply  show.  An  anecdote  in 
reference  to  this  used  frequently  to  be  told  of  him. 
Two  persons  were  discussing  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  moon.  "They  tell  me,"  says  one,  "  that 
there  is  land  in  the  moon."  "No,"  says  the  other, 
"  I  do  not  believe  it,  for  if  it  were  so  Landlord  Ben 
would  have  a  farm  there."  But  his  large  estate  passed 
out  of  the  po8ses.sion  of  his  descendants  shortly  after 
the  death  of  his  son  Joel,  who  died  in  1816. 

Samuel  Sawyer  took  up  land  and  built  a  house  a 
short  distance  north  of  Landlord  Ben,  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Newton.  The  old 
house  remained  until  1816 — standing  exactly  in  what 
is  now  the  roadway — when  it  was  taken  down,  and 
the  present  more  modern  dwelling-house  was  erected 
8ome  fifty  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  old  one,  by  his  grand- 
son by  the  same  name. 


The  descendants  of  these  several  persons  above 
named  have  been  very  numerous,  and  very  many  of 
them  have  been  leading  citizens,  holding  honorable 
positions  not  only  in  Sterling,  but  in  other  places 
wherever,  in  the  course  of  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  some  of  them  may  have  migrated. 

The  meagre  records  of  these  early  times  furnish  but 
little  clue  to  the  rapidity  of  the  settlements,  or  to  the 
increase  of  the  population  that  followed.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  large  portions  of  the  best  land 
were  soon  taken  up  and  brought  under  cultivation  by 
others,  also,  from  Lancaster,  and  from  other  towns  as 
well.  Tradition  has  it  that  many  families  came  from 
Rowley,  in  Essex  County,  and  settled  in  the  more 
northwest  part  of  the  town,  hence  called  Rowley  Hill. 
And  indeed,  in  confirmation  of  this,  we  find,  in  the 
Registry  of  Deeds  at  Worcester,  conveyances  of  land 
from  Benjamin  Houghton  to  several  parties  from  that 
town  as  early  as  1733. 

Another  exotic  implanted  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
town,  from  which  sprang  a  numerous  and  influential 
portion  of  its  population,  was  that  of  the  Kendalls 
from  Woburn.  Josiah  Kendall  came  to  this  town  in 
1736,  and  settled  upon  the  farm  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Daniel  and  James  F.  Kendall,  father  and  son, 
direct  descendants  of  the  said  Josiah.  For  a  further 
account  of  this  family  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
"  Kendall  Memorial,"  a  family  history  of  much  merit, 
by  Oliver  Kendall,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

And  so  rapid  indeed  had  been  the  progress  in  popu- 
lation and  general  advancement,  that  in  thirteen  years 
from  the  first  settlement  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the 
Legislature  to  be  set  ofl'as  a  separate  township.  This 
petition,  having  in  view  a  large  excision  of  territory 
from  the  old  town,  met  with  determined  opposition 
and  was  rejected.  A  long  and  a  rather  unpleasant 
controversy  followed.  But  whatever  of  acrimony  may 
have  been  engendered  by  the  contest,  the  asperity  of 
feeling  was  softened  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  west 
part  of  the  town  were  in  a  measure  pacified  by  being 
made  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  Second  or 
West  Parish  in  Lancaster. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Marvin,  in  his"History  of  Lancaster," 
— page  198 — has  given  the  names  of  those  who  signed 
this  first  petition  "  to  be  set  up  as  a  new  township." 
They  are  quoted  here  to  show  who  were  the  leading 
men  of  the  toAvn  at  that  time.  They  are  as  follows : 
Gamalial  Beaman  (on  another  page  called  "  the  irre- 
pressible"), Ebenezer  Prescott,  Benjamin  Houghton, 
Samuel  Sawyer,  Jonathan  Osgood,  Fairbank  More, 
Jonathan  Bealey,  Thomas  Ross,  Joseph  More,  Shubael 
Bealey  and  John  Snow. 

But  this  proposition  for  a  new  township  was  among 
the  inevitable  events  of  the  future,  and  was  a  bone  of 
contention  between  the  old  town  and  the  West  Parish 
for  more  than  forty  years,  when,  finally,  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1781,  the  Legislature  settled  the  matter  by 
granting  an  act  of  incorporation  of  the  new  town  by 
the  name  of  Sterling. 
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In  1741  or  1742  the  first  meeting-house  was  huilt, 
principally  by  the  voluntary  labor  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  town  granting  them  but  a  smallsuni  I'rom  its  treas- 
ury for  the  purpose.  The  spot  whereon  it  was  set  is  the 
same  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  Unitarian  (Jhurch. 
The  site  is  included  in  a  lot  of  three  acres,  made  over 
to  tlie  First  Parish  by  deed  of  gift  from  Elias  Sawyer, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  a  meeting-house  and  for 
conveniency  of  stables  and  other  uses.  This  deed 
is  recorded  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  18,  page 
129.  To  accommodate  the  increasing  population,  an 
addition  was  made  to  this  old  church  in  1766.  Mr. 
Goodwin  says  of  it  now,  that  "  it  must  have  presented 
a  singular  appearance  with  three  gable  ends.''  The 
pews  were  not  sold,  as  in  later  days,  but  every  year  a 
committee  was  appi)iiiled  to  "  seat  the  meeting- 
house," by  which  ]iroccss  those  paying  the  highest 
taxes  were  accorded  the  most  desirable  sittings,  and 
so  on  in  regular  gradation. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  regular  enumerations 
of  tlie  inhabitants  began  to  be  made  decennially  by 
law.  But  somewhere  in  the  old  church  records  it  is 
stated  that  in  1764  the  town  contained  156  dwelling- 
houses  and  856  inhabitants.  And  at  the  time  of  the 
first  national  census  in  1790,  there  were  209  dwelling- 
houses  and  1,428  inhabitants.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  town  made  commendable  and  steady  progress  in 
the  first  seventy  years  of  its  existence.  To  the  trav- 
eler or  the  casual  visitor  the  place  must  have  pre- 
sented an  appearance  of  substantial  prosperity  and 
comfortable  living.  Large,  commodious  dwelling- 
houses  had  been  built  of  similar  style  and  construc- 
tion throughout.  They  all  fronted  to  the  south  ;  were 
two-storied  in  front,  with  a  long  roof  running  down  to 
one  low  story  on  the  north  side.  Two  large  square 
rooms  occupied  the  ground  floor  on  either  side  of  the 
front  door,  usually  distinguished — as  the  house  stood 
square  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass — as  the 
"  east"  and  "  west  "  room,  with  corresponding  cham- 
bers above.  Immediately  back  of  these  two  front 
rooms  was  the  long  kitchen,  with  its  wide-mouthed 
fire-place  and  capacious  oven. 

A  score  or  more  of  these  plain,  ancient  dwellings 
still  remain,  though  all  have  undergone  more  or  less 
alteration.  The  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  peo- 
ple was  a.s  plain  and  substantial  as  their  dwellings. 
They  were  industrious  and  frugal,  and  their  way  of 
subsistence,  down  even  to  the  time  within  the  mem- 
ory of  persons  now  living,  was  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. 

The  walls  of  their  houses  were  unadonifd  with 
fresco  or  elegant,  costly  ]iaper-hangings,  and  the 
floors  were  innocent  of  carpets.  Neatness  of  person, 
however,  and  in  household  arrangements  was  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  time.  In  summer,  in  the  absence  of 
carpets,  it  was  the  custom  to  sprinkle  clean  while 
sand  on  the  floors,  and  fill  the  wide  chimney-mouth 
with  evergreen  bushes,  relieved  here  and  there  by 


daisies  and  sprigs  of  goldon-rod.  This  was  the  old 
English  fashion,  as  we  infer  from  some  lines  of  Gold- 
smith, in  his  "  Deserted  Village,"  where  he  says: 

IiniiKlaaliun  fondly  iit<Hipii  to  tr»c« 
Tlio  inrlur  iiplrndiin  of  lliiil  rratlro  |iliic<i : 
TliK  wbiu-wubnl  wnll,  Iho  uicnly  nudcd  fluur 
•  ••••• 

The  hi>«r11i,  except  wlivn  wlntri-  clilll'd  the  dfty, 
Wilb  upon  lAittglii,  and  flowcn,  and  foiiupl  ghy. 

Among  the  few  that  remain  of  these  ancient  dwell- 
ings, that  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Dugan,  on 
the  Amory  Farm,  best  represenl-s,  in  its  external  ap- 
pearance, the  houses  referred  to  above. 

This  farm  was  owned  many  years  ago  by  Kufus  G. 
Amory,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  Originally  it  was  owned  by 
Colonel  Asa  Whitcomb.  Colonel  Whilcomb  pos- 
sessed a  large  estate,  and  was  a  noted  man  in  bis  day. 
He  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  church  in  1760,  Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court  in  1766,  '68,  '69,  '70, 
'71,  '72,  '73  and  '74.  He  wits  a  delegate  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  at  Cambridge  February  1,  1775,  and 
was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  in  1780.  Liberty 
is  here  taken  to  transcribe  the  account  Mr.  Goodwin 
has  given  of  this  eminent  citizen  in  the  Worcctter 
Magazine  iu  1826 : 

.\t  ttie  commencement  of  llie  war  lie  was  one  of  our  wealthiest  citi- 
zens. Ho  WAS  fur  niuny  years  outrusted  with  the  nitwt  ini|>uruul  and 
refl{»unillilo  uflicca,— was  l>fucou  uf  the  Clmrcli.  Itepmentatire  frum 
Lancaster  trefiire  the  division,  and  Justice  uf  the  Pence,  Iwsldni  liU 
Tarluus  military  stations.  Such  was  his  ;nal  In  the  cause  uf  lilierty, 
and  so  great  his  cunfldence  in  the  pulrlutism  and  in|p|;rily  uf  his 
country-men  that  ho  pledgi'd  his  whole  furtune  upon  the  fiiith  of  the 
pa|s-r  currency,  ami  cunw-quently  liecanie  tmulinipt  He  removed  to 
Princeton,  where  he  dicti  at  an  advancetl  age  In  a  stale  of  alijrct  poT- 
erty  ;  sustained  by  a  conscious  integrily,  that  never  departed  from  him, 
and  au  exalted  piety  that  elevated  Itim  above  tlie  Ills  of  life. 

The  farm  on  which  he  died  is  in  the  easterly  part 
of  Princeton,  owned  by  Mr.  Estee,  formerly  known 
as  the  Temple  place. 

Another  of  these  antiquated  houses  is  that  on  the 
Kilburu  Farm  on  Rowley  Hill.  This  house  was 
probably  built  by  Deacon  .Toscph  Kilburn.  He  was 
chosen  deacon  in  1767,  and  died  in  1789.  This  farm 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  Kilburn  name,  and  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Levi  Kilburn,  a  grandson  of  Deacon 
Joseph.  The  present  owner  is  now  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
farm  may  be  retained  in  the  Kilburu  line  for  at  least 
another  generation. 

The  oldest  house  in  the  village  is  a  part  of  what  is 
now  the  Central  Hotel,  kept  by  our  popular  landlord, 
Mr.  J.  N.  Brooks.  This  house  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  year  1759,  by  Jlr.  Jabez  Brooks,  and,  for 
much  the  largest  part  of  the  time  since,  has  been  oc- 
cupied as  a  tavern.  At  the  time  it  was  built  there 
were  but  two  houses  within  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile, — Deacon  Jonathan  O-good's  at  the  west  and 
that  of  Mr.  Roger  Robbins  at  the  east,  where  .Mrs.  C. 
A.  Riley  now  lives.  Another  ancient  dwelling  is 
that  on  the  north  end  of  the  Cimimon,  owned  by 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Goodnow.     It  is  claimed  by  some  that  a 
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part  of  this  house  was  the  first  house  built  in  the  vil- 
lege.  It  was,  iu  very  early  times,  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  a  Mr.  Harris,  grandfather  of  the  late  Mr. 
Clarendon  Harris,  of  Worcester. 

The  public  records  of  the  town  were  destroyed  in 
September,  1794,  by  the  burning  of  Mr.  Moses  Smith's 
store.  Mr.  Smith  was  town  clerk  at  the  lime,  and  kept 
his  public  office  in  the  store.  The  desiruction  was 
complete — leaving  a  blank  in  the  town's  history,  from 
that  date  back  to  the  time  of  its  incorporation  as  a 
precinct — a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  Subse- 
quent records,  however,  show  that  the  town  did  not 
sufl'er  in  comparison  with  other  towns  around  in  the 
public  spirit  of  its  citizens  or  in  the  liberality  of  its 
appropriations  for  roads  and  other  improvements,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  church  and  schools.  An  in- 
quiry has  recently  been  raised,  whether  the  town  had 
ever  adopted  by-laws,  regulating  the  transaction  of 
public  business  ;  and  in  the  belief  that  it  never  had 
done  so,  a  committee  was  appointed  at  a  late  town- 
meeting  to  prepare  suitable  rules  to  be  presented  at 
a  future  meeting  for  the  town's  consideration  and  ac- 
tion. By  a  reference  to  the  record  of  a  town-meeting, 
held  on  the  3d  day  of  November,  1794,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  code  of  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  town- 
meetings  was  adopted,  which  runneth  as  follows: 

Art.  I.  Tu  take  a  seat  and  eit. 

Art,  2.  To  proceed  to  business  at  the  hour  appointed  in  the  War- 
rant. 

Art.  3.  To  rise  and  address  tlie  Moderator  with  hats  off  when  we 
wish  to  speak  and  sit  down  when  done  speaking. 

Art.  4.  That  we  will  not  presume  to  speak  when  one  ,i8  orderly 
speaking  before  us. 

Art.  6.  That  we  will  not  interrupt  by  attempting  to  converse,  or  trans- 
act private  business  when  assembled  for  public. 

Art.  6.  That  the  law  respecting  the  Moderator's  duty  shall  be  read  at 
the  opening  of  every  town-meeting,  if  requested. 

.\rt.  7.  That  the  Moderator  shall  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  him  by 
law,  and  that  we  will  strictly  obey. 

Art  8.  That  the  above  articles  shall  be  copied  in  a  large,  legible  hand 
and  brought  iu  by  the  Clerk  at  the  opening  of  every  towu-oieetiug  and 
hung  up  iu  open  view  of  the  town. 

In  1799  the  second  meeting-house  was  built,  and 
located  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  at  a  cost  of  $8500. 
Mr.  Timothy  Hildreth  was  the  builder.  He  was,  at 
the  time,  tavern-keeper  as  well  as  carpenter. 

In  the  following  year  the  town-house  and  school- 
house  combined  was  erected  on  the  spot  occupied  by 
the  pre.-^ent  one,  which  was  formerly  the  site  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Brown's  blacksmith  shop.  (iSee  deed  of  Samuel 
Brown  to  Ebenezer  Pope,  book  146,  page  60;  also 
deed  of  Ebenezer  Pope  to  town  of  Sterling,  book  168, 
page  00,  Registry  of  Deeds.)  It  was  a  very  plain  build- 
ing—thirty-eight by  twenty-eight  feet— innocent  of 
paint,  and  cost  about  $700. 

Previous  to  1822  the  method  of  supporting  the  poor 
was  by  boarding  them  out  among  such  lamiiies  as 
were  dlsi>osed,  for  the  sake  of  t  he  income,  to  take  them. 
The  manner  of  disposing  of  them  was  sometimes  by 
auction.  But,  in  time,  a  more  philanthropic  sentiment 
began  to  prevail,  and  this  mode  of  providing  for  the 
unfortunate  poor  was  regarded  as  inhuman.    In  con- 


sequence, in  the  year  above-named,  a  committee  of 
intelligent  citizens  was  appointed  at  the  town-meet- 
ing, ill  March,  to  take  into  consideration  ihe  manner 
of  supporting  the  poor,  and  report  whether  a  change 
for  the  better  might  not  be  made.  In  due  time  the 
committee  presented  to  the  town  an  able  report,  set- 
ting forth  the  disadvantages  and  the  inhumanity  of 
the  present  system,  and  recommending  the  purchase 
of  a  farm  as  a  better  and  more  tconomical  way  of  dis- 
charging the  town's  obligation  to  this  unfortunate  class 
of  her  population.  The  report  was  accepted  and  the 
committee  was  instructed  to  purchase  a  farm  at  a  cast 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars. 
Thereupon  the  farm,  now  owned  and  occupied  as  the 
Pauper  Establishment,  was  purchased.  The  former 
owner  was  William  Morris,  Esq.  The  farm  contained 
sixty  acres,  and  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $1900. 
Seventy-five  acres  have  been  added  since  the  original 
purchat-e.  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  acres ;  valued  in  the  overseer's  estimate  for  1888 
at  $3400.  A  large  and  commodious  Almshouse  was 
built  in  1877,  containing  twenty-six  rooms.  Careful 
provision  is  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  and 
the  care  of  the  insane.  Eight  rooms  are  suitably  fitted 
up  for  the  latter  class  and  five  rooms  are  devoted  to 
the  common  poor.  The  estimated  value  of  the  house 
is  $3000.  The  other  farm-buildings  have  been  recently 
thoroughly  repaired,  and,  to  some  extent,  remodeled, 
and  are  valued  at  $1000. 

In  1825  a  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  estab- 
lished, the  income  of  which  to  be  used  in  furnishing 
females  of  limited  means  with  fuel  during  the  winter 
months.  The  fund  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  a 
farm  given  to  the  town  for  that  purpose  by  Jacob 
Conant,  Esq. 

The  fund  is  under  the  control  of  five  trustees,  who 
are  to  be  chosen  annually,  and  who  are  to  render  ac- 
count to  the  town  and  submit  their  books  and  papers 
to  its  inspection,  and  also  to  that  of  the  donor  and 
his  heirs,  whenever  requested  so  to  do.  By  the  report 
of  the  trustees,  at  the  annual  town-meeting  in  March, 
1888,  the  principal  of  the  fund  invested  was  shown  to 
be  two  thousand  and  twenty-four  dollars,  showing 
that  the  fund  has  been  carefully  and  judiciom-ly 
managed,  while  at  the  same  time,  from  year  to  year 
it  has  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the  benevolent  donor. 
The  "  Conant  Fund  "  has  relieved  anxiety  and  carried 
cheerfulness  to  many  a  poor  widow's  heart  as  the 
cold  winds  of  December  have  whistled  dismally 
about  her  dwelling. 

The  late  Mrs.  Emily  Wilder  made  a  bequest  in  her 
will  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  similar  purpose, 
which  the  selectmen,  as  trustees,  received  from  the 
executor  of  her  estate  in  1887,  and  which  they  have 
duly  invested. 

The  old  town-house,  built  in  1800,  having  fallen 
int )  somewhat  premature  decay,  partly  in  consequence 
of  having  been  used  as  a  .school-house  as  well  as  a 
town-house,  was  sold  in   1835  to  Mr.  John  B.  Pratt, 
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who  removed  it  to  a  location  a  little  south  of  the 
village  on  the  Worct-ster  roiid,  known  ever  since 
by  the  euphonious  name  of  "  Tuggsville,"  and  our 
present  chaste  and  well-proportioned  town-hall  was 
erected  in  its  place.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  John 
Springer,  for  many  years  a  respected  resident  of  the 
town.  It  was  completed  in  November,  1835,  and  was 
immediately  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Edwin  Conant,  Ksq.,  delivered  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress, a  large  asi^emblage  being  present.  In  the 
evening  following  the  services  of  dedication,  a  very 
pleasant  musical  entertainment  was  given,  in  which 
some  noted  singers,  for/uer  residents  of  the  town, 
took  part,  among  whom  wore  Colonel  Daniel  New- 
hall,  of  Boston;  liarlliolomew  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Bridge- 
water;  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Boston  ;  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Sawyer,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Cephas  Newhall,  of 
Sterling,  all  of  whom  were  "singing  masters,"  or,  aa 
in  modern  parlance,  "  professors  of  vocal  music." 

Cemetekies. — There  are  four  public  burial-grounds 
within  the  limits  of  the  town.  One  is  situated  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  town  in  the  Leg  District  (so 
called);  one  near  Sterling  Junction;  the  old  village 
churchyard,  where  rcpo.se  the  remains  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  town  and  many  of  their  descendants; 
and  the  new  "Oak  Hill  Cemetery,"  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  village  on  the  Lancaster  road.  The 
latter  contains  about  eight  acres  and  was  purchased 
of  Mr.  Joel  Houghton  in  lS'i8.  Jluch  allention  and 
labor  of  late  years  has  been  bestowed  upon  all  these 
hallowed  depositories  of  the  dead,  in  repairing  and 
new-setting  the  fences,  furnishing  suitable  gates  and 
entrances,  and  in  removing  weeds  and  bushes,  and 
all  unsightly  objects  which  oflend  the  moral  senti- 
ment, if  they  do  not  tend  to  nourish  the  "  horrors  of 
the  tomb."  And  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  all 
these  sacred  enclosures  are  being  cared  for  and  orna- 
mented, both  by  public  and  private  munificence,  by 
chaste  monuments  of  marble  or  granite,  by  graded 
avenues  or  shaded  |)aths,  and  by  the  planting  of  dow- 
ering shrubs  and  plants  around  and  within  the  curbed 
family  lots  in  a  manner  calculated  to  render  them 
pleasant  resorts,  suited  to  calm  contemplation,  or  to 
secret,  holy  communings  of  the  soul  with  that  of  the 
loved  but  silent  tenant  of  the  grave. 

The  old  burial-ground  was  enlarged  in  1837  by  the 
purchase  of  about  two  acres  adjoining  on  the  south 
side,  including  an  avenue  to  the  Kendall  Hill  road, 
where  there  is  an  entrance  with  stone  posts  and  an 
iron  gate.  It  was  purchased  of  Mr.  .Vugustine  Hol- 
combe.  It  was  laid  otf  into  family  lots,  which  have 
been  mostly  taken  up,  and  now  thickly  abounds  with 
becoming  monuments,  mostly  of  marble,  of  various 
styles. 

The  "Oak  Hill  Cemetery  "  was  laid  out  into  burial 
lots,  avenues  and  paths  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Daniel  Hosmer,  Eli  Kilburn,  Cap- 
tain Moses  Sawyer,  Luther  W.  Rugg  and  Ezra  Ken- 
dall, appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  1859, 


with  power  to  employ  a  civil  engineer;  and  ataiulme- 
quent  meeting  the  same  committee  were  authorized 
to  enclose  the  land  by  a  suitable  picket-fence,  and  to 
grade  the  avenues  and  paths,  and  to  prepare  a  cihIo 
of  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  all'airs  of  the 
cemetery. 

The  committee  caused  a  plan  of  the  whole  ground 
to  be  made  out,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  it  con- 
tained three  hundred  and  fifteen  lots,  but  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  lots  were  staked  out.  Au 
additional  number  has  been  staked  out  since,  and 
there  are  (•till  others  to  be  prepared  for  use  as  neces- 
sity may  require.  A  cemetery  committee  is  chosen 
each  year,  who  have  entire  control  of  all  burying- 
grounds,  ami  all  funds  given  or  appropriated  for  the 
purpo.se  of  imjiroving  or  beautifying  ihem. 

.\n  exceptionally  interesting  event  occurred  in  this 
town  in  September,  1824.  It  was  a  no  le>8  occasion 
than  the  "  reception  "  given  to  the  Marquis  De  Lafa- 
yette as  he  passed  through  the  town  on  his  return  to 
New  York  by  way  of  Worcester  and  Hartford. 

From  the  moment  Lafayette  landed  at  New  York  on 
thel5thof.\ugust,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
the  whole  country  was  aroused  to  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm to  do  all  honor  to  the  great  and  good  man  who 
had  rendered  such  distinguished  service  in  the  hour  of 
the  country's  greatest  need.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  visit  to  Sterling  were  briefly  these.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  New  York  he  set  out  on  a  journey  north 
as  far  as  I'ortsmouth.  N.  H.  His  route  lay  through 
New  Haven,  New  London,  Providence  and  Boston. 
Keturning  from  Portsmouth,  he  left  Boston,  [lassing 
through  Lexington,  Concord,  Bolton,  Lanc:tster  and 
Sterling  on  his  way  back  to  New  York,  by  way  of 
Worcester  and  Hartford.  He  spent  the  night  at  Bolton 
at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Hon.  S.  V.  S.  Wilder.  At 
all  places  he  received  the  most  patriotic  iind  fluttering 
detuimstrations  of  respect — the  whole  country  ringing 
with  salutes  and  applause.  The  citizens  of  Sterling 
were  not  behind  in  patriotic  emotion  or  in  enthusi- 
asm to  pay  due  homage  to  the  distinguished  guest  of 
the  nation.  Suitable  preparations  were  made.  A  tri- 
umphal arch  was  raised  in  front  of  Mr.  Bartlett's 
store,  bearing  the  words — "The  Nation's  (iuest." 
"  Welcome  Lafayette."  A  broad  platform,  about  four 
feet  high,  was  erected  nearly  in  front  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  neatly  covered  by  a  carpel  and 
reached  by  a  flight  of  stairs.  There  were  then  no  tree< 
or  other  obstructions  ui'on  the  Common  to  obstruct  the 
view.  There  was  a  military  di-play  consisting  of  the 
"  Sterling  Light  Infantry,"  a  fine  volunteer  company, 
recently  organized,  with  new  and  beautiful  uniforms, 
under  commatid  of  Captain  I'hine.is  B.  Danii ;  tlio 
"Princeton  Light  Infantry,"  another  equally  splendid 
volunteer  company,  commanded  by  Captain  .\mo» 
Merriam  ;  the  old  militia  company,  and  the  artillery 
company,  belonging  partly  in  Sterling  and  partly  in 
Lancaster,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  F. 
May  nard,  of  Sterling.   Promptly  in  the  morning,  men. 
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women  and  children  came  flocking  to  the  village, 
eager  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  venerable  hero, 
who  had  early  espoused  the  cause  of  American  free- 
dom, and  had  hazarded  his  life  and  shed  his  blood  for 
its  consummation.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  A.M.  the 
general  and  his  suite  arrived,  preceded  by  a  body  of 
cavalry  and  followed  by  a  long  line  of  carriages  from 
the  towns  below.  Alighting  from  his  carriage  and  as- 
cending to  the  platform,  he  was  received  by  the  Board 
of  Selectmen,  who,  through  the  chairman,  Isaac 
Goodwin,  Esq.,  made  a  felicitious  address,  to  which 
Lafayette  happily  and  appropriately  responded.  After 
alitlle  time  spent  in  hand-shaking  wilh  the  ladies,  the 
general  again  entered  his  carriage  and  proceeded  on 
his  journey  amid  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  the 
huzzas  of  the  multitude  and  the  salutes  of  the  artillery. 

Ecclesiastical. — The  first  church  in  Sterling  was 
organized  December  19,  1744,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  Rev.  John  Mellen  was  ordained  pattor.  The 
pastorate  of  Mr.  Mellen  extended  over  a  period  of 
thirty-four  years.  From  all  the  accounts  we  can 
gather  of  him  it  would  seem  tliat  he  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  essential  qualities  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful minister  ot  the  Gospel.  In  average  ability  he 
was  at  lea.st  the  equal  of  his  professional  brethren  in 
the  towns  around  him.  Mr.  Goodwin  says  of  him 
that  he  "  probably  stood  at  the  head  of  the  clergy  in 
the  county.'' 

Under  his  ministrations  the  affairs  of  the  church 
and  town  appear  to  have  advanced  prosperously  for 
many  years.  I5ut  those  that  are  at  all  familiar  with 
the  hifctory  of  these  early  times  are  not  surprised  that 
a  day  of  fiery  trial  was  near  at  hand  for  both  minister 
and  people  alike.  Questions  of  greater  freedom  in  af- 
fairs of  church  and  state  were  everywhere  agitating 
the  public  mind.  People  had  become  extremely 
jealous  of  their  rights  and  every  attempt  at  encroach- 
ment upon  them  was  met  with  bold  and  determined 
resistance.  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Mellen  and  his  peo- 
ple it  was  a  question  of  high  church  and  prerogative 
on  the  one  side  and  larger  liberty  on  the  other. 

We  of  the  ])resent  generation  can  have  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy  that  prevailed 
in  New  England  for  a  score  of  years  following  1760. 
Mr.  Mellen  was  formally  dismissed  November  14j 
1774,  but  continued  to  hold  meetings  and  administer 
the  ordinances  with  hi.s  faithful  adherents  at  his  own 
house  and  at  the  school-house  for  a  number  of  years 
afterwards.  But  through  all  the  unfortunate  disa- 
greement the  moral  and  Christian  character  of  the 
minister  was  but  slightly  assailed.  And  it  is  pleasant 
to  remember  that  after  his  removal  from  town  and 
resettlement  over  another  society,  he  occasionally  re- 
turned and  occupied  the  old  imlpit  from  which  liehad 
been,  some  years  before,  forcibly  excluded,  and  where, 
by  the  impressiveiiess  of  his  discourses,  he  won  the 
favor  of  those  who  had  once  been  his  malignant 
foes. 

After  these  few  troublous  years  the  churches  had  rest. 


A  season  of  quiet  having  now  been  restored  and  all 
asperity  of  former  feeling  having  subsided,  the  people 
united  in  calling  to  the  ministry,  as  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Mellen,  the  Rev.  Reuben  Holcomb.  He  was  or- 
dained June  2,  1779.  Rev.  Mr.  Holcomb's  pastorate 
continued  thirty-five  years,  and  was  noted  forits  reign 
of  peace  and  prosperity  throughout. 

During  all  these  years  no  dissatisfaction  appears  to 
have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  minister  or 
any  loud,  vociferous  complaints  uttered  against  him. 
But,  all  on  a  sudden,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1814,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  a  hun- 
dred or  more  of  the  citizens,  asking  the  selectmen  to 
insert  in  the  warrant  for  March  meeting  an  article 
"  to  see  if  the  town  will  choose  a  committee  to  converse 
with  the  Rev.  Reuben  Holcomb  to  see  on  what  terms, 
if  any,  he  will  relinquish  his  pastoral  office  in  this 
town."  To  the  pastor  and  to  those  not  in  the  secret 
this  movement  was  a  complete  surprise. 

The  vote  upon  the  article  passed  in  the  affirmative 
and  a  committee  of  seven  of  the  leading  cilizens  wa^ 
appointed  accordingly.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  gentleman  composing  the  committee:  Luther 
Allen,  Joseph  Kendall,  John  Porter,  Moses  Thomas, 
Thomas  H.  Blood,  Samuel  Sawyer  and  Aaron  Kim- 
ball. 

Immediately  after  the  official  interview  of  the  com- 
mittee with  the  pastor,  Mr.  Holcomb  addressed  a 
lengthy  communication  to  the  church  and  town,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  events  of  his  ministry,  and 
declared  that,  in  view  of  the  hitherto  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  his  people,  the  above  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  town  "  was  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  event."  But  he  at  once  preferred  a  request 
for  dismission  on  the  ground  of  "want  of  health,  want 
of  affection  among  you  towards  me,  and  as  a  result  of  all, 
the  want  of  a  prospect  of  usefulness  and  comfort."  A 
mutual  council  was  called  and  the  request  for  dismissal 
was  granted.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  serious 
alienation  of  feeling  was  caused  by  the  separation  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Holcomb  and  his  friends  and  the 
society.  Mr.  Holcomb  continued  to  reside  on  his 
beautiful  hillside  farm,  regularly  attending  church 
services  in  the  place  of  his  former  labors  until  his 
death,  which  occurred,  October  18,  1826,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Holcomb  was  the  Rev.  Lemuel 
Capen,  who  was  ordained  March  22,  1815.  Mr. 
Capen  was  much  beloved  by  the  people  of  the  town, 
and  his  ministry,  though  short,  was  in  all  respects  a 
happy  one,  abounding  in  great  good  to  the  community 
among  whom  he  was  called  to  labor.  The  annual 
salary  of  Mr.  Capen  was  six  hundred  dollars.  But 
this  sum  being  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
his  family,  and  desiring  not  to  seem  burdensome  by 
a.sking  additional  compensation,  "and  thus  (to  use 
his  own  words)  endangering  that  unusual  degree  of 
harmony  and  unanimity  which  now  .so  happily 
subsists  among  you  as  a  religious  society  and  as  a 
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town,"  he  felt  it  his  duty  on  the  4th  of  January,  1819. 
to  ask  a  dismission.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was 
cailed,  and  a  separation  took  place.  On  the  21st  of 
January  a  town-meeting  was  held,  and  the  I'oUowiiig 
vote  was  unanimously  passed  :  voted,  "  that  after  ma- 
ture deliberation  on  the  communication  of  the  llev. 
Lemuel  Capen  of  the  4th  instant,  and  the  consequent 
result  on  that  communication,  we  cannot  with  honor 
to  ourselves  and  justice  to  him,  but  declare,  that  we 
received  his  communication  with  extreme  regret  and 
concern  ;  that  the  manner  in  which  his  request  was 
disposed  of  was  not  the  result  of  dissatisfaction  as  to 
his  acquirements  as  a  scholar,  hi<  deportment  as  a 
man,  or  his  attainments  as  a  Christian  ;  but  the  con- 
viction that  an  addition  to  his  salary  at  this  early  period 
might  materially  endanger  the  universal  harmony 
which  now  so  happily  prevails  among  us."  And  after 
some  further  e.xprtssions  of  "confidence  in  his  char- 
acter for  purity  of  heart  and  rectitude  of  life,"  the 
vote  concludes  :  "  It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  wish 
him  all  the  joys  and  hopes  of  the  good  man,  the 
polished  scholar,  the  sincere  friend  and  the  real 
Christian."' 

The  next  minister  in  regular  succession  in  the  an- 
cient church  was  the  Rev.  J'eter  Osgood,  of  Audover. 
He  was  ordained  June  30,  1819.  Mr.  Osgood  was 
never  blessed  with  a  strong  physical  constitution  and 
his  labors  were  frequently  interrupted  by  ill-health. 
Previous  to  his  settlement  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards there  was  no  other  religious  society  in  the  town, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  larger  by  some 
hundreds  than  at  the  present  time.  Custom,  more- 
over, required  two  elaborate  sermons  every  Sunday. 
Consequently  the  duties  of  a  minister,  in  those  days, 
were  far  more  laborious  than  now  ;  and  besides,  by 
wrtue  of  his  office,  he  was  expected  to  be  in  a  mea- 
sure the  guardian  of  all  the  children  of  the  town  and 
the  chief  supervisor  of  its  schools.  Mr.  Osgood  was 
heartily  interested  in  the  educ.ition  of  the  young.  Ue 
labored  faithfully  and  earnestly  to  promote  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  schools.  He  exercised  a  watchful  care 
over  them  and  his  frequent  visits  to  them  were  gladly 
welcomed  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  this  regard 
especially  he  is  now  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
many  of  the  elderly  people  of  the  town. 

But  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  his  day.  Under 
his  pastoriil  and  ministerial  labors  he  felt  that  his 
health  was  gradually,  but  surely,  giving  way  and  that 
hia  "only  hope  of  enjoying  comfortable  health"  was 
in  relief  from  the  cares  of  a  parish  and  the  labor  of 
study.  In  the  spring  of  1839  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  ask  a  dismission  ;  but  so  strong  was  the 
attachment  of  his  people  to  their  minister  that  they 
were  unwilling  that  a  separation  should  take  place 
until  some  etl'ort  for  his  re.-toration  should  be  made 
by  means  of  entire  rest  and  freedom  from  care.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  parish-meeting  which  fcdlowed,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  converse  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Osgood  respecting  his   request  for  a  dismisiion 


from  his  ministerial  office.  It  was  also  voted  unani- 
mously "  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  offer  to 
the  Rev.  .Mr.  Osgood  a  suspension  of  his  ministerial 
duties  to  the  I'arisli  for  one  year,  then  to  rettumo 
them,  in  case  his  health  should  warrant  it." 

With  this  proposal  Mr.  Osg'iod  complied;  but  at 
the  year's  end  it  was  found  that  his  health  had  not 
sufficiently  improved  to  render  it  prudent  for  him  to 
resume  his  labors,  and  a  release  from  further  connec- 
tion with  the  society  was  granted,  according  to  bis 
renewed  request,  March  9.  1840.  The  vote  of  the 
parish  granting  a  dismissal  concludes  as  fidlows: 
"And  having  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  faithful  min- 
istry and  witnesseil  his  exemplary  deportment  for 
twenty  years,  do  most  cordially  declare  our  fullest 
confidence  in  his  character  for  purity  of  heart  and 
rectitude  of  life." 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Osgood  removed  to  North  .\n- 
dover,  his  native  town,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  (juiet  pursuits  of  agriculture  on  his  ances- 
tral farm.  But  infirmities  at  length  grew  upon  him 
and  disease  so  impaired  his  mental  faculties  thut  he 
became  insensible  to  all  about  him,  even  to  the  |ires- 
ence  of  friends.  He  died  August  27,  1865,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Since  the  termination  of  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood's  pastor- 
ate, the  ministerial  and  pastoral  office  in  the  First 
Congregational  Society  has  been  held  successively  by 
the  following  clergymen,  to  wit:  Hev.  David  Fosdick, 
Jr.,  ordained  March  3,  1841, — dismissed  Decembers, 
184o;  Rev.  T.  I'rentiss  Allen,  onUined  November  l'*, 
1841), — dismissed  September  19.  18.33;  Rev.  Willian) 
II.  Knapp.  installed  February  14,  LSoG, — dismissed 
May  T),  1858;  Rev.  Kdwaid  B.  Fairchild,  ordaine^l 
January  19,  180(1, — dismissed  September  22,  18ti3  ; 
Rev.  Alpheus  S.  Nickerson,  installed  July  27,  18(54, — 
dismissed  February  2.  1869;  Rev.  Harvey  C.  Bates, 
ordained  June  30,  1869,— dismissed  March  11,  1873: 
Rev.  Henry  P.  Cutting,  installed  September  1,  1873, 
— ilismi.ssed  .\pril  5,  1881. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Whitmore  took  charge  of  the  parish 
December  1,  1884,  and  continued  his  services  to  the 
church  and  society  until  July  1,  1886. 

On  July  1,  1888,  Rev.  William  S.  Heywood,  by  the 
unanimous  desire  of  the  society,  assumed  charge  of 
the  pastoral  and  ministerial  alfairs  of  the  parish,  and 
on  the  1st  of  September  moved  into  town  with  bis 
family,  and  took  possession  of  the  parsonage  be- 
queathed to  the  society  by  the  late  Mrs.  Emily 
Wilder. 

The  present  house  of  worship  was  built  in  184-', 
immediately  after  the  destruction,  by  an  incendiur> 
fire,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  March  of  the  ►am. 
year,  of  its  predecessor,  built  in  1799.  and  deilicntt  .i 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  January  in  1800.  The  present 
house  is  on  the  tame  site  of  the  two  former  ones. 
In  1886,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  society,  it  was  remodeled,  improved 
and  beautified,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Freeman  generously  pay- 
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ing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  expense,  amounting  to 
some  two  thousand  dollars,  in  memorial  of  her  de- 
ceased sister,  who  was  a  constant  and  devoted  attend- 
ant upon  the  religious  services  of  the  church.  The 
church  organ  was  procured  in  1853.  It  was  built  by 
Stevens,  of  Cambridge,  and  was  paid  for,  partly,  by  a 
legacy  bequeathed  to  the  society  by  the  late  Jacob 
Conant,  Esq.,  and  partly  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  the  members.     Its  total  cost  was  $916.38. 

A  ministerial  library  was  purchased  in  1846,  for 
the  use  of  the  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  dollars.  This  library  contains,  among  other 
standard  works, .  the  American  Encyclopaedia,  and, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  valuable  collection.  Owing  to 
the  organization  of  other  religious  societies,  the  de- 
cease of  many  of  its  prominent  members  and  other 
causes  not  easily  explained,  this  ancient  society  has 
become,  like  many  another,  reduced  in  numbers  and 
power  of  its  influence.  It  still  exists,  however,  in  a 
tolerably  strong  and  healthy  condition,  doing  its 
share  in  sustaining  and  promoting  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  community.  Down 
to  a  period  as  late  as  1830  this  was  the  only  religious 
society  in  the  town,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
nearly  every  family  was  regular  and  more  or  less 
constant  in  their  attendance  upon  church  services  on 
Sunday.  The  long  processions  of  wagons,  square- 
topped  chaises,  and  persons  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  service,  wending 
their  way  homeward  on  all  the  roads  diverging  from 
the  meeting-house,  is  well  remembered  by  many  of 
the  elderly  people.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
everj  that  the  people  were  entirely  united  in  religious 
sentiment  or  were  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  in 
regard  to  religious  worship.  There  were  those  who 
conscientiously  held  to  the  doctrine  of  Universal 
Salvation,  first  proclaimed  in  this  country  by  Rev. 
John  Murray,  and  which  had  begun  to  be  preached 
by  many  clergymen  of  ability  in  New  England  ;  and 
there  were  those  of  Baptist  proclivities,  and  those 
also  who  entertained  more  distinctively  the  senti- 
ments of  John  Calvin. 

At  the  date  mentioned  above,  or  immediately  sub- 
sequent thereto,  the  Universalists  began  to  hold  oc- 
casional meetings  in  the  old  town-house. 

The  preachers  on  these  occasions  were  the  Rev. 
Hosea  Ballon,  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore,  Rev. 
Thomas  Greenwood,  Rev.  Charles  Streeter,  Rev.  Mr. 
Harriman  (since  Governor  of  New  Hampshire)  and 
others.  These  meetings  were  quite  numerously  at- 
tended, and  such  an  interest  was  awakened  that  a 
society  was  soon  formed,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  First  Universalist  Society  in  Sterling." 

The  precise  date  of  the  formation  of  the  society, 
as  well  as  the  settlement  of  its  first  i>astor,  the  Rev. 
Rufus  S.  Pope,  is  not  known,  as  the  early  records  ap- 
pear to  have  been  lo.-t.  Under  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Pope  a  church   was  organized,  and  cer- 


tain articles  of  faith,  as  given  below,  were  formulated 
and  adopted,  with  the  preamble  as  follows  : 

Frtamhie  (in  part.)  As  Christians  we  acknowledge  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  regarding 
them  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instructiun  in  righteousness — and  discarding 
all  human  authorities  and  creeds,  we  select  the  following,  as  expressing 
the  general  outlines  of  our  belief,  and  of  the  Christian  religion  : 

Article  first.  We  believe  there  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man  ;  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
all  to  be  testified  in  due  time. 

Article  second.  We  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

Article  third.  We  believe  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

Article  fourth.  We  believe  that,  by  the  grace  of  God  he  tasted  death 

Article  fifth.  We  believe  that  God  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  deeds. 

Article  sixth.  We  believe  that  we  ought  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour  in  all  things.  For  the  grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salva- 
tion to  all  men,  hath  appeared.  Teaching  us  that  denying  ntigodlinesa 
aud  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly  and  righteously  and  godly  in 
this  present  world. 

The  church  was  publicly  recognized  July  13,  1836, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Greenwood,  of  Marlborough,  de- 
livering an  appropriate  discourse  on  the  occasion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  records  of  the  society 
were  not  more  carefully  preserved.  It  appears, 
however,  that  under  the  charge  of  its  first  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pope,  which  continued  somewhere  from 
five  to  eight  years,  the  society  increased  in  numbers, 
and  in  its  influence  for  good  in  the  community.  Its 
meetings  for  religious  services  were  held  in  the  town- 
hall  until  1838.  In  that  year  the  society  built  itself 
a  neat  and  commodious  house  of  worship — the  same 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Orthodox  Society. 
Rev.  Mr.  Pope  removed  in  1840  or  '41  to  Hyannis, 
on  Cape  Cod,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
Society  in  that  town,  and  there  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

The  successors  of  Mr.  Pope  were  as  follows:  Rev. 
George  Proctor,  from  1841  to  1847;  Rev.  Quiucy 
Whitney,  from  1847  to  1848 ;  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Davis, 
from  1848  to  1852. 

The  society  continued  to  hold  services  by  supplies 
for  a  time  after  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  closed  his  labors.  But 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  death  of  some  of  the  older  aud 
wealthy  members  and  the  removal  from  town  of 
others,  and,  perhaps,  not  a  little  to  indifference  to  the 
cause  on  the  part  of  some,  the  society  soon  began  to 
languish,  and  finally,  in  1853,  sold  its  house  of  wor- 
ship to  the  "First  Evangelical  Congregational  So- 
ciety," which  had  been  recently  organized.  Very 
soon  after  this  the  society  disbanded  and  such  of  the 
members  as  chose  went  back  and  connected  them- 
selves with  the  Unitarian  Society,  from  which  many 
of  them  had  gone  out  scarcely  a  score  of  years  before. 
But  it  is  just  to  say  that  the  Universalist  Society  did 
some  good  work  during  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  its  existence. 

During  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  there  has  been  a 
great  change  in  the  religious  elements  of  most 
churches  and  in  the  religious  sentiments  of  a  great 
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majority  of  the  people.  Much  of  the  old  theology  is 
discarded.  Creeds  have  been  shortened  and  simpli-  ' 
fied.  Men  are  judged  less  and  less  by  the  articles  of 
their  religious  faith  and  nmre  and  more  by  the  | 
unifomi  tenor  of  their  daily  life.  The  Universalist  j 
ministers  of  forty  years  ago,  among  whom  were  ! 
many  very  able  and  talented  men,  did  their  full  share 
in  establishing  more  rational  and  liberal  views.  | 

For  several  years  prior  to  1837  there  were  in  town 
several  families  of  Baptists  and  others  entertaining 
similar  views,  who  occasionally  held  meetings  at 
private  houses  and  at  the  school-house  in  the  Leg 
District.  In  the  year  above  mentioned  it  was  found 
that  the  number  of  these  persons  had  so  increased 
that  "  it  ir««  fell  that  a  church  to  conduct  the  affairt 
and  bear  the  refponsibititien  of  this  gospel  enterprise  was 
a  necessity."  Accordingly,  a  church  was  thereupon 
organized,  and  the  Rev.  Cyrus  P.  Grovesner  was 
called  and  became  its  first  pastor.  Mr.  Moses  A. 
Brown  was  chosen  clerk,  and  Levi  Stuart  the  first 
deacon  of  the  church,  Preaching  services  were  held 
in  the  town-hall.  Rev.  Mr.  (Trovcsner  closed  his 
pastorate  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  Rev.  George 
Waters  was  called  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Waters  re- 
mained with  the  church  three  and  a  half  years.  The 
Rev.  John  Allen  followed  Rev.  Mr.  Waters  in  1841, 
and  continued  his  labors  until  the  close  of  1843. 

Rev.  Mr.  Allen  is  remembered  as  a  genial,  large- 
hearted  man,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
fellow-townsmen.  Under  his  ministry  the  work  of 
the  church  was  effectively  carried  on,  and  the  moral 
enterprises  of  the  town  received  his  constant  support. 
A  society  was  organized  embracing  a  goodly  number 
of  the  town's  most  esteemed  and  intluential  citizens, 
and  the  present  house  of  worship,  beautifully  located 
under  the  shade  of  the  majestic  elms  on  the  north 
end  of  the  Common,  was  erected.  The  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  tlie  building  of  the  church  shows  that  the 
members  had  courage  as  well  as  faith.  An  instru- 
ment was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  twelve  of  the 
leading  members,  to  wit: 

"Know  all  men  bj*  these  p rose n tfl,  t lint  we,  the  Bub«crlber« hereby 
agree  to  aaaoclate  together  in  equal  sbaree,  by  deilucttng  out  so  much  as 
may  b*  subscribed  by  other  hitlivjJuals,  fur  the  purpose  of  buililiog  a 
meeting-house  for  the  First  Baptist  Society  in  Sterling. 

"And  wo  bind  Ourselves,  our  Heirs,  Kxecutors,  and  AdministratoTS  to 
tbe  perfuYmanco  of  the  above  undertaking." 

The  object  of  the  above  Phin  is  to  relieve  and  to  promote  the  Interest 
of  the  said  Society,  and  so  dispose  of  the  Pews  as  best  to  suliserve  their 
Interest  and  keep  ourselves  bannleas  for  building  said  house  of  Wor- 
ship. 

(iterling,  January  16,  1843. 

(Signed)  Benjamin  Stuart,  Jesae  Curtis,  Alden  Bailey,  Levi  Stuart, 
.\sa  lloppin,  .\mo8  Breck,  James  V.  Tatlen,  Elisha  Smith,  Abel  F.  Good* 
now,  John  Allen,  John  B.  Pratt,  Jonathan  Nichols. 

The  site  of  the  meeting-house  was  purchased  of 
the  late  Mr.  Helon  Brooks  for  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  building,  including 
site,  was  $4727.93. 

A  fine-toned  bell  has  recently  been  purchased,  and 


other  improvements  made,  which  swells  the  expense 
to  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  the  so- 
ciety has  promptly  met,  in  addition  to  the  yearly 
cost  of  supporting  the  ministry  nearly  all  the  time 
since  the  first  organization  of  the  church. 

The  ministers  who  have  had  pastoral  charge  of  the 
society  since  the  Rev.  John  .\llen  are  Rev.  ( Irlandu 
Cunningham,  six  and  a  half  years;  Rev.  Ira  F.  Ken- 
ney,  a  little  over  one  year  ;  Uev.  William  M.  (juilford, 
two  and  a  half  years;  Rev.  John  H.  Learnard,  two 
years  and  eight  months;  Rev.  (iilbert  Robbins,  two 
years;  Rev.  William  Carpenter,  three  and  a  half  years  ; 
S.  H.  Record,  a  Newton  theological  student,  six 
months;  Rev.  .John  H.  Learnard,  again,  two  and  a 
half  years;  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  nine  months  ;  Rev. 
G.O.Atkinson,  one  year;  Rev.C.  H.  Hickock,  one  year; 
Rev.  S.  B.  Macomber,  one  year  and  four  months; 
Rev.  I.  C.  Carpenter,  two  years  and  nine  months ; 
Rev.  A.  H.  Estee,  nearly  two  years,  residing  in  West- 
borough  ;  Rev.  I).  B.  (tun,  nearly  three  years.  The 
church  was  also  supplied  a  short  time  by  Deacon 
W.  A.  Holland  and  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Parshley,  a  student 
of  Brown  University.  It  has  had  other  supplies  from 
time  to  time,  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  record. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  S.  H.  Whitney,  who  com- 
menced his  services  18(^8. 

The  clerk  of  the  society  is  Mr.  Thomas  0.  Patten, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  church  is  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Bailey. 

In  1851  it  was  deemed  needful  that  another  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church  should  be  built  up  in  the 
town.  There  were  several  highly  respectable  fami- 
lies who  could  not  find  a  congenial  religious  home 
with  either  the  Unitarians,  Universalists,  or  the  Bap- 
tists, and  who,  by  reason  thereof,  were  in  the  habit  of 
attending  church  in  the  neighboring  towns  of 
West  Boylston,  Boylston  and  Bolton.  On  the  23d 
of  September,  1851,  by  request  of  Mark  Bruce,  For- 
dyce  Wilder,  Luther  Stone,  Rufus  Holman,  Jones 
Wilder,  Silas  JI.  Wilder,  Charles  H.  Loring,  Charles 
M.  Bailey,  Luther  Peters  and  Daniel  L.  Emerson,  a 
warrant  W!is  i.ssued  by  William  D.  Peck,  Esq.,  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  within  and  for  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, to  Silas  M.  Wilder,  directing  him  to  notify 
and  warn  the  above  describeil  Inliabitmls  to  meet  at 
the  Town  Hall  on  the  9th  day  of  October  next,  to 
act  on  the  following  articles,  viz.: 

lit.  To  choose  a  t'lerk,  31uderator  and  such  other  Ofllccn    as  may  b« 
deemed   proper  and  necessiiry. 
2d.  To  determine  the  mode  of  calling  foturo  meeUngs. 
3d.  To  adopt  such  By-Laws  as  may  bo  deemed  ncc««sary. 

At  the  meeting  helil  pursuant  to  the  warrant,  Jone.* 
Wilder  was  chosen  moderator,  Silas  M.  Wilder 
clerk  and  Luther  Peters,  Charles  U.  Loring  and 
John  Smith,  Jr.,  prudential  committee. 

Charles  U.  Loring  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Knight  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  draft  by-laws.  At  an  ad- 
journed meeting  the  committee  reportiil  nn.l  thi-ir  rr- 
port  was  accepted. 
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By-Laws. 

Art.  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  The  First  Evaogelical  Congrega- 
tioual  Societj-  in  Sterling. 

Art.  2,  declares  what  officers  the  society  will  annually  elect. 

Art.  3    defines  the  manner  in  which  new  niombers  may  be  admitted. 

Art.  A,  fixes  the  time  for  the  minimi  meeting. 

Art.  5,  prescribes  the  mode  of  calling  future  meetings. 

Art.  6,  establishes  the  rule  in  this  society  that  no  tax  shall  be  levied 
"on  its  members  until  every  reasonable  means  has  been  exhausted;" 
•'  but  all  funds  shall  be  raised,  and  all  expenses  paid  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription."' 

Art.  7,  defines  the  number  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Art.  8,  declares  huw  the  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended. 

In  1853  the  society  purchased  the  meeting-house, 
built  fifteen  years  before,  and  owned  by  the  Uni- 
versalists.  In  1885  the  interior  of  the  church  was 
much  improved  by  the  repainting  of  the  woodwork 
in  a  pleasing  color  and  by  new  frescoing  of  the  walls. 
In  1887  the  society  purchased  the  house  of  Silas 
Stuart  for  a  parsonage.  It  is  a  pleasant  place  just  a 
little  retired  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  purchased.  No  religious  society 
can  feel  itself  suitably  equipped  to  fulfill  its  mission 
until  it  has  secured  a  permanent  and  pleasant  home 
for  its  minister  and  his  family.  The  society  has 
maintained  religious  services  during  the  entire  period 
of  its  exiftence,  paying  its  settled  pastor  from  six 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  dollars  annual  salary.  It 
has  received  aid  from  the  Ho  Jie  Mission  Society  to  the 
amount  of  about  two  hundred  dollars  annually,  but 
it  has  paid  back  by  frequent  voluntary  contributions 
to  various  religious  enterprises  a  yearly  sura,  prob- 
ably equal  to  the  amount  of  aid  it  has  received. 
This  financial  exhibit  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
society  and  evinces  an  energy  and  a  spiritual  life 
worthy  the  cause  it  seeks  to  promote.  Long  may  it 
continue  to  fulfill  its  high  and  sacred  mission  and  do 
its  full  share  of  work  in  the  enlightenment  and  re- 
generation of  the  world ! 

The  church  was  organized  June  22,  1852,  with 
twenty-two  members.  The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev. 
William  B.  Green.  Mr.  Green  began  his  ministry 
April  1,  1852,  and  closed  July  1.  1853. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop  followed,  but  did  not  remain  very 
long. 

Rev.  William  Miller  succeeded  Mr.  Lothrop  in 
January ;  was  installed  May  9, 1855,  and  was  dismissed 
October,  1858. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Labaree  next  took  pastoral  charge,  Octo- 
ber 1,  18G1 ;  was  ordained  February  4,  1863,  and  re- 
mained with  the  society  four  years.  Rev.  Mr.  Labaree 
on  leaving  Sterling  wa8  called  to  the  ministry  in  Ran- 
dolph, where  he  has  since  remained.  He  is  kindly 
remembered  by  the  citizens  of  Sterling,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sect,  who  held  hiiu  in  high  respect. 

Rev.  Elbridge  Gerry  next  became  acting  pastor  in 
18G0,  serving  two  years  and  four  months. 

Rev.  Evarts  Kent  came  next,  after  Mr.  Gerry,  but 
remained  only  ten  months. 

Rev.  L.  D.  Mears  began  his  ministry  November  13, 
1870,  and  was  dismissed  by  council  September  9,  1873. 


The  next  minister  was  Rev.  George  J.  Pierce,  from 
January  1,  1874,  to  January  1,  1875.  And  then  fol- 
lowed Rev  L.  B.  Marsh,  from  1875  to  1876. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Perkins  next  assumed  pastoral  care  of 
the  society,  April  1,  1877,  and  closed  April  1,  1883. 
Rev.  Mr.  Perkins'  services  were  very  acceptable,  and 
his  pastorate  was  the  longest  of  any  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  society.  Immediately  on  his  separation 
from  the  church  in  Sterling,  he  was  called  to  the 
church  in  Saundersville,  where  he  still  continues  to 
dispense  the  Word.  No  person  is  more  cordially  wel- 
comed by  his  former  townsmen  than  he,  whenever,  on 
given  occasions,  he  returns  among  them. 

Rev.  O.  G.  Mclntire  and  Rev.  S.  H.  Robinson  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Perkins,  one  year  each.  Both  were  very 
genial,  pleasant  gentlemen.  The  latter  is  now  settled 
over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 

The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  John  E.  Dodge.  Mr. 
Dodge  was  installed  June  2,  1887.  Under  his  minis- 
try, thus  far,  the  society  appears  to  be  invigorated 
with  new  life,  and  we  bespeak  for  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge  a 
long  and  useful  ministry. 

The  ecclesiastical  record  of  Sterling  would  not  be 
complete  without  the  mention  of  another  important 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  Though  there  may 
not  be  an  organized  society,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  population  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
attend  church  at  either  Clinton  or  West  Boylston. 
The  number  of  families  is  thirty-one.  At  one  time 
they  held  church  services  in  the  town-hall,  and  the 
proposition  to  build  a  house  of  worship  was  seriously 
entertained.  The  plan,  however,  was  abandoned  for 
reasons  connected  with  the  churches  in  the  two  towns 
above  mentioned. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  families  of  Spiritualists 
who  hold  meetings  occasionally  at  private  houses. 
These  persons  were  formerly  interested  and  active 
members  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal churches  in  the  town,  but  have  now,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  withdrawn  their  aid  for  their  support. 

Educatiox. — Sterling  has  ever  been  mindful  of 
her  obligations  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the 
young.  Her  district  schools  have  been  her  pride  and 
she  has  ever  watched  over  them  with  paternal  fond- 
ness. 

The  first  school-house  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  built  in  1743.  This  was  in  the  centre,  near  the 
meeting-house.  Other  buildings  for  the  same  pur- 
pose were  soon  afterward  erected  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  town,  as  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
public  convenience  required.  One  was  located  on 
Rowley  Hill,  on  the  site  of  the  present  school-house. 
There  was  another  in  the  Chocksett  District,  at  the 
corner  of  the  roads,  near  Mr.  John  B.  May's. 

This  location  retained  the  name  of  the  "  Old  School- 
house  bank  "  long  after  the  building  was  demolished. 
Another  stood  near  the  corner  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Chand- 
ler's land,  opposite  the  present  one  in  Redstone.  This 
was  the  scene  of  the  renowned  nursery  poem : 
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"  Mary  had  a  little  Isnib, 
Ita  fleece  wua  white  aa  $dow,"  etc. 

Miss  Rebecca  Kimball  was  the  teacher. 

Doubtle.-'S  there  were  others  in  other  parts  of  the 
town.  They  were  rude  structures  with  cavernous  fire- 
places, but  otherwise  destitute  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  modern  school  buildings.  In  1797 
the  town  was  re-districted — each  new  district  contain- 
ing, as  nearly  as  might  be,  twenty  families,  except  the 
Centre,  which  contained  forty  families,  and  has  ever 
since  been  considered  a  double  district  and  has  drawn 
a  double  share  of  the  public  money.  By  a  vote  passed 
at  the  same  town-meeting  new  school-houses  were 
ordered  to  be  built  in  all  the  newly-formed  districts, 
involving  an  expen-e  of  some  three  thousand  dollars. 
The  centre  school-house  was  not  built  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  These  new  structures,  except  that  in 
the  centre,  were  all  built  upon  the  same  general  plan 
and  were  quite  uniform  iu  external  appearance. 
These  old  red  school-house*  by  the  roadside — how 
vividly  and  sacredly,  almost,  are  they  held  in  remem- 
brance by  many  of  the  older  people  of  the  town  I  But 
in  the  general  progress  of  events  all  these  plain, 
modest  temples  of  learning  have  been  in  turn  sup- 
planted by  others  of  more  modern  construction,  more 
tasteful  and  elegant  in  appearance  and  more  luxu- 
riously furnished  with  conveniences  and  comforts  for 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  appropriations  of  money  for  the  support  of 
schools  has  always  been  generous  in  comparison  with 
the  town's  valuation  of  taxable  property. 

In  1800  the  ajipropriation  for  "  schooling  "  was  five 
hundred  dollars.  From  ISlli  to  1835  it  wjis  eight 
hundred  dollars.  Since  1835  the  yearly  allowance 
has  been  on  the  increase,  until  it  has  reached,  in  this 
year  of  grace,  1888,  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  intervening  period  since  1835  school  libraries, 
books  of  reference,  outline  maps,  eight-inch  mounted 
globes,  large  surfaces  of  black-board  and  other  needful 
supplies  have  been  liberally  and  promptly  furnished 
to  facilitate  the  process  of  instruction. 

Parents  still  continue  to  manifest  interest  in  the 
progress  of  their  children  by  occasional  visits  to  the 
schools  and  by  lending  their  iuHuence  in  other  prac- 
ticable ways.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
personal  interest  in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the 
community  generally  ha-t  abated  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  what  it  was  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago — 
or  even  fifty  years  ago — on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  State  has  gradually  a'^sumed  enfire  contiol  and 
management  of  the  public  schools,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  most  intimately  concerned,  from  any  voice, 
part  or  lot  in  the  matter  except  to  pay  the  annual  tax 
assessed  upon  them.  .Vnd,  at  least,  whatever  advance 
has  been  made  in  popular  education  in  the  last  half- 
century,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  old  district  sys- 
tem had  many  a  redeeming  feature.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  was  larger  than  at  present,  so  the 
attendance  upon  the  school  was  also  much  greater. 
S2 


It  was  the  writer's  experience  to  attend  school  in 
the  Chocksett  District  when  eighty  scholars  were 
daily  convened  within  the  walls  of  the  old  school 
building,  whose  outward  dimensions  were  twenty-two 
by  twenty-two  feet.  The  terms  of  school  were  short, 
never  exceeding  ten  weeks  in  winter  and  eight  or 
nine  in  summer.  The  "examination '' at  the  clnse 
of  the  term  was  an  event  of  much  importance  to  all 
the  people  of  the  district  and  was  usually  attemled  l.y 
them  in  numbers  nftentiines  fully  e<iual  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  school-room.  The  teachers  were  faith- 
ful to  the  trusts  committed  to  them,  and  a  generation 
of  men  and  women,  fairly  eciuipped,  mentally  and 
morally,  for  the  iluties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship was  the  result  of  their  labors.  The  annual 
"  School  Meeting,"  clothed  with  the  authority,  thrnugh 
its  "  Prudential  Committee,"  of  selecting  and  hiring 
the  teacher,  and  of  deciding  on  all  oilier  matters 
relating  to  the  ^chool,  excepting  the  raising  and  ap- 
propriation of  money,  was  a  powerful  means  of  awak- 
ening and  keeping  alive  an  intense  interest  in  the 
school  and  a  strong  desire  for  its  welfare.  la  about 
the  year  1822  there  was  organized  an  as.sociation  by 
the  name  of  the  "Sterling  Mutual  Im[)rovement  So- 
ciety " — changed  a  few  years  afterward  to  "  The  Ster- 
ling Lyceum" — whose  declared  purpose  was  to  aid 
the  teachers  and  improve  the  district  schooli". 

This  society  had  an  active  existence  of  about  forty 
years.  It  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  eilucatioiiHl 
work  of  the  town.  It  convened  the  teachers  at  stated 
times  for  the  discussion  of  vital  questions  relating  to 
their  daily  duties  in  the  school-room  ;  it  cjdied  out, 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  winter  terms,  the  higher 
classes  in  all  the  schools  for  public  coinpeticive  exer- 
cises in  reading,  geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic; 
it  also  had  lectures  from  "  home  talent "  and  from  dis- 
tinguished speakers  from  the  cities  and  various  other 
places. 

It  was  truly  a  popular  institution,  and  its  regular 
meetings  drew  together  in  the  town  ball  crowded 
audiences  of  old  people  and  young,  and  was  a  potent 
instrumentslity  for  promoting  the  social,  intellectual 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  entire  community. 

Few  towns  of  the  same  extent  and  rank  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  native  teachers  than  Ster- 
ling. A  list,  .IS  far  as  can  be  remembered,  is  subjoined 
at  the  end  of  this  sketch. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  1837,and  through  the  influence  of  Normal  Schools, 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  eduaitional  literature,  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  have  been 
adopted.  Blackboard  instruction  in  all  branches  is 
resorte<l  to,  oral  teaching  is  more  fre<juently  practiced, 
and  the  old  A  B  C  method  of  teaching  young  children 
til  read  is  fast  pxssing  away.  And  in  modes  of  disci- 
pline the  change  is  not  less  apparent.  The  ferule, 
"that  scepter  of  despotic  power,"  is  practically  ban- 
ished from  our  school-rooms,  and  other  ridiculous 
forms  of  physical  torture,  such  as  supporting  a  heavy 
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book  with  the  arm  extended  in  a  right  line  from  the 
body,  of  bending  the  body  forward  and  holding  down 
a  nail,  or  of  being  hit  on  the  head  by  a  heavy  ruler, 
thrown  by  the  master  as  punishment  for  minor  of- 
fences, is  not  tolerated  by  public  sentiment  and  is  now 
never  practiced.  The  regular  term.s  of  school  were 
oftentimes  prolonged  from  one  to  four  weeks  by  private 
subscription  ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  private  school 
was  supported  in  the  autumn  by  those  who  felt  the 
need  of  larger  opportunities  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  who  regarded  it  more  economical  to 
maintain  a  school  of  higher  grade  in  town  than  t©  be 
at  the  expense  of  board  and  transportation  to  an 
academy  at  a  distance  from  home.  Notwithstanding, 
scarcely  a  year  passed  in  which  numbers  of  our  young 
people  of  both  sexes  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilcfres  afforded  at  the  high  schools  and  academies 
of  I^ancaster,  Worcester,  Leicester,  New  Ipswich  and 
other  places  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers,  or  for 
entrance  into  some  college  or  technical  institution- 
This  state  of  things,  which,  indeed,  had  been  of  long 
continuance,  led  to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
that  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  was  a  public 
necessity. 

At  the  town-meeting  in  the  month  of  April,  1883,  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  town.  A  discussion 
followed.  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  made  a  strong  and  con- 
vincing argument  in  its  favor.  The  Irish  adopted 
citizens  generally  were  found  to  be  favorable  to  the 
measure.  By  a  yea  and  nay  vote  the  question  was  de- 
cided affirmatively  by  a  fair  majority.  In  September 
following  the  school  went  in  operation  with  Mr.  Hev- 
liert  B.  Hayden,  of  Asliland,  as  its  first  principal.  Mr. 
Hayden  was  a  graduate  of  the  Ashland  Hight  School 
and  had  spent  one  year  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Oonn.  Mr.  Hayden  had  a  good  measure 
of  success  and  gave  general  satisfaction.  He  remained 
with  the  school  five  years.  He  left  town  at  the  close 
of  the  spring  term,  1888.  Mr.  Henry  A.  MacGowan, 
of  Clinton,  was  appointed  to  the  principalship  of  the 
school  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term  of  the 
present  year.  Mr.  MacGowan  is  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst College,  of  the  class  of  1886.  He  entered  the 
Divinity  School  at  Andover,  but  his  studies  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  were  interrupted  by  ill  health, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  profcsoional  studies. 
Having  regained  his  strength  in  a  measure  by  rest,  he 
was  induced  to  accept  the  position  offered  him  by  the 
School  Committee  and  entered  at  once  upon  its  duties. 
Under  his  judicious  and  able  management,  as  a 
thorough  scholar  himself,  the  school  gives  promise  of 
an  advanced  position,  and  worthy  to  take  an  equal 
rank  among  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  High  School,  and 
principally  through  its  instrumentality,  a  course  of 
lectures  has  been  maintained  during  the  winter. 
These  lectures  are  numerously  attended  by  our  people 
and  afford,  not  only  pleasant  entertainment,  but  valu- 
able instruction.     These  literary  entertainments  are 


much  enjoyed,  and  are  looked  forward  to  with  interest 
and  pleasant  anticipation. 

A  fine  High  School  building  was  erected  in  1883  on 
a  beautiful  site,  between  the  Emily  Wilder  parsonage 
and  the  old  Dr.  Kendall  place.  It  was  formerly 
owned  by  the  late  Jacob  Conant,  Esq.,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  town  of  a  subsequent  owner  of  the 
property.  The  edifice  is  two-storied,  with  a  large 
play-room  in  the  basement.  It  is  a  neat  building, 
pleasantly  located,  and  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  graduates  from  various 
colleges,  Mr.  Goodwin  (to  whom  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  is  Indebted  for  most  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  early  history  of  this  town)  says  :  "  The  number 
educated  at  the  public  colleges  from  this  place  is  not 
great,  but  our  scholars  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  those  of  many  towns  who  present  a  larger  cata- 
logue." He  then  gives  a  list  of  nineteen  graduates, 
with  the  dates  of  graduation,  as  follows: 

1.  John  Mellen  (Harvard  I^nivereity,  1770),  for  many  years  minister  at 
Barnetable. 

2.  Joseph  Kilburn  (Harvard  University,  1777),  minister  at  Wendell, 
Mass. 

3.  Isaac  Bailey  (Harvard  University,  1781),  minister  at  Ward,  Mass. 

4.  Prentiss  Mellen,  LL.D.  (Hariard  Univer8ity,'1784),  chief  justice  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Maine, 

5.  Henry  Mellen  (Harvard  University,  1784),  attorney- at-law  at  Do- 
ver, N.  H. 

0.  Thomas  Moore  (Dartmouth  College,  1787),  settled  in  the  ministry 
in  PeDnsylvauia. 

7.  Pierson  Thureton  (Dartmouth  College,  1787),  minister  at  Somers- 
worth,  N.  H. 

8.  James  Kendall,  D.D.  (Harvard  University,  179C),  minister  of  the 
ancient  church  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 

9.  Bartholomew  Brown  (Harvard  University,  1799),  for  some  years 
counselor-at-law  at  Sterling,  Afterward  at  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

10.  Hosea  Hildreth  (Harvard  University,  1805),  minister  at  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

11.  Amos  W.  Riigg  (Harvard  University,  1805),  died  soon  after  leaving 
college,  greatly  lamented. 

12.  Martin  Moore  (Brown  University,  1811),  minister  at  Natick,  Mass. 

13.  Mark  Moore  (Brown  University,  1814),  counselor-at-law  in  Con- 
necticut. 

14.  Nabum  H.  Groce  (Harvard  University,  1808),  preceptor  of  an  acad- 
emy. 

1').  Pierson  T.  Kendall  (Harvard  University,  1812),  for  many  years 
practicing  physician  atSterling. 

16.  Ezekiel  Hildreth  (Harvard  University,  1814),  instructor  of  youth 
fn  the  Southern  States. 

17.  Abel  T.  Hildreth  (Harvard  University,  1818),  instructor  of  youth 
in  the  Southern  States. 

18.  Oliver  H.  Blood  (Harvard  Univereity,  1821),  practicing  physician 
at  Worcester,  Mass. 

19.  Moses  G.  Thomas  (Brown  University,  1825),  many  years  minister 
at  Concord,  N.  H. 

20.  George  Putnam,  D.D.  (Harvard  Univeraity,  1827),  minister  at  Rox- 
burj  until  bis  deatlf!  in  1872. 

21.  Edwin  Conant  (Harvard  Univeraity,  1828),  counselor-at-law  at 
Sterling,  removed  to  Worcester. 

22.  Josiah  K.  Waite  (Harvard  University,  1829),  settled  in  the  minis- 
try first  at  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

23.  Augustus  K.  Itugg  (Union  College,  N.  T.,  1830),  counselor  at  Al- 
bany, Gu.,  where  he  died  in  1843,  much  lamented. 

21.  Silas  Bailey  (Brown  University,  1838),  distinguished  educator,  died 
in  Paris,  Franco,  1874. 

25.  Mark  Bailey  (Brown  University,  1848),  professor  in  Oregon  State 
University. 

26.  Ambrose  P.  S.  Stuart  (Brown  University,  1847),  after  spending 
three  years  in  the  German  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg,  he 
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accepted  profMsonhlpe  iu  varioui  college!,  and  la  now  engaged  in  flnan- 
cinl  ttfluira  In  Lincoln,  Neb, 

27.  AcldlBOn  Stuart  entered  Brown  Univenity  and  went  tlirough  the 
re4;ular  collegiate  conne.  all  but  the  last  year,  when  he  comtnoncod  the 
study  of  law.     lias  a  law-odlcc  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

28.  Williaui  liichardnon,  I'k.D.  (Dartmouth  College,  ISM),  engaged  in 
e«lncational  work  in  Ohio. 

2<.>.  Frank  W.  Wilder  (Tufts  rollege,  18Sa),  cauniellor.«t-law  and 
real  estate  agent,  Pakota  Ty. 

30.  Edniuud  W.  Powers  (TufU  College,  18S1),  couusolorat-law,  Dos- 
ton,  Mass. 

31.  Arthur  P.  Rugg  (Amherst  College,  185.'^),  counselor.at-law,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Si.  Fred.  H.  Wilder  {Tufts  College,  188C),  counsolor.at.Iaw  and  real 
estate  agent,  Dakota  Ty. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Sterling  who  had  charge  of  our  schools,  as  teachers, 
were  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  They 
are  as  follows  : 

Kdwln  May,  graduated  at  Bridgwater. 

Ilunnali  Ross,  graduated  ut  Brldgewater. 

Edward  A.  Lynds,  graduated  at  Brldgewater. 

Mary  Ruizg,  graduate<l  at  Brldgewater. 

Sarah  H.  Rugg,  graduated  at  Brldgewater. 

Luther  liugg,  graduated  at  Brldgewater. 

Mary  S.  Osgooil,  graduated  at  Brldgewater. 

Carrie  Rugg,  graduated  at  Salem. 

Delia  S.  Nourse,  graduated  at  i^lom. 

Abbie  Hastings,  graduated  at  Brldgewater. 

William  Hustings,  graduated  at  Brldgewater. 

Fannie  M.  Houghton,  graduated  at  Westfleld. 

Kittle  Wilder,  gmduuled  at  Worcester. 

Mary  Behind,  graduated  at  Framinghant, 

R.  L.  Chandler,  Worcester. 

Florence  Houghton,  now  a  student  at  Pramingham. 

The  following  are  graduates  from  the  Technical 
Institute  at  Worcester: 

Oliver  W.  Rugg,  now  practicing  civil  engineering  at  Worcester 
Arthur  Woods,  now  practicing  civil  engineering  at  Worcester. 
William  A.  Nelson,  mechanical  engineer  at  Fitchburg. 
J.  Edwanl  Synds,   engaged   In    the   lumber  business  near  Diduth, 
Minn. 

LlURAltlF,.s. — The  first  puhlic  library  was  estab- 
lished in  the  latter  part  of  the  la.st  century,  known  as 
the  "  First  Social  Library  in  Sterling."  It  was  or- 
ganized by  voluntary  subscriptioD,  and  regulated 
by  suitable  by-laws,  with  proper  officers  for  its  man- 
agement. The  only  record  the  writer  has  been  alile 
to  find  was  that  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  proprie- 
tors in  1803,  held  for  the  choice  of  officers  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  might  i)roperly 
come  before  it. 

It  was  a  valuable  collection  of  several  hundred  vol- 
umes of  standard  works  of  history,  biography,  travels, 
fiction  and  other  important  subjects. 

It  was  replenished  from  time  to  time  by  a  small  an- 
nual tax  upon  the  members  of  the  association.  It  did 
valuable  service  for  many  years,  and  its  benefits  were 
shared  by  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  the  (own. 
But,  like  all  sublunary  things,  it  had  its  day  of  pro- 
gress and  decline,  and  in  18.')2  came  to  a  final  termi- 
nation by  a  public  sale  of  the  books  at  auction. 

In  1848  a  small  library  of  choice  books  was  pur- 
chased by  the  town  for  each  school  district. 

In  1857  a  Farmer's  Library  was  established,  con- 


taining some  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
volumes  by  the  ablest  writers  upon  agriculture.  These 
books  were  8ubse(iuently  turned  over  to  and  became 
a  part  of  the  Town  Library. 

But  the  higlieit  and  grandest  point  in  the  work  of 
founding  a  library  was  reached  when  the  town,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  March,  1871,  appropriated  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Free  Public  Library.  Liberal  ap- 
propriations have  been  made  each  year  since  for  the 
purcha.se  of  new  books  and  for  meeting  incidental  ex- 
penses. Generous  donations  for  the  support  of  the 
library  have  been  made  by  the  following  persons, 
most  of  whom  were  former  re-sideiils  of  the  town  : 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loring,  of  Boston,  contributed  a  valuable 
package  of  books.  The  late  Jaincs  T.  Allen,  of  New- 
York,  gave  bis  check  for  three  hundred  dollars. 
William  Frederick  Holcombe,  M.D.,  of  New  York, 
generously  gave  one  hiindreil  dollars.  Rev.  Geo, 
Putnam,  D.D.,  of  Roxbury,  Mass. ,  in  token  of  his 
friendly  regard  for  his  birthplace,  also  gave  one  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  and  his  daughter,  the  late  Miss  Carrie 
Putnam,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  two  tlioustmd  dollars, 
the  interest  of  which  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
books.  Edwin  Conant,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  gave  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  called  the  "  Elizabeth  Anne 
Conant  Fund,"  the  interest  to  be  used  in  the  purchase 
of  books.  From  all  these  sources  of  income  the  li- 
brary at  present  contains  more  than  six  thousand 
volumes. 

For  the  beautiful  library  building  that  now  adorns 
the  village,  the  town  is  indebted  to  the  munificence 
of  Edwin  Conant,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  who  furnished 
the  means  whereby  it  was  erected.  It  was  built  in 
1885,  as  a  memorial  tribute  to  his  late  lamented 
daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Anne  Conant. 

Mr.  Conant  also  furnished  the  very  neat  and  sub- 
stantial chairs  and  tables  which  the  library  hall  and 
reading-room  contain. 

The  librarian's  desk  was  presented  by  the  Richard- 
son heirs,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  father, 
—the  late  Deacon  William  B.  Richardson.  It  is  con- 
structed of  cherry,  very  neatly  finished  and  is  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  i>leasant  surroundingK,  and 
bears  the  following  inscription  : 

In  memory  of 

Iii:a.  William  B.  RiciiARnso.*!, 

By  his  Heirs, 

I8«i;. 
The  library  building  was  formally  dedicated  Octo- 
ber 13,  1885.  The  public  exercises  were  held  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  a  large  congregation  being 
present,  including  many  from  the  neighboring  towns, 
and  were  as  follows : 

1,  Voluntarv  on  the  Organ Miss  Annie  SI.  Wilder,  Organist. 

2.  Anthem.." By  the  Choir. 

.1.  Dedicatory  Prayer Dy  Rev.  J.  II.  Whltmor.. 

4.  Anthem "^  ""  '•'•'>l<-- 

5.  Memorial  .Wdress By  B«t.  E.  H.  Hall,  of  Cambridge. 

6   Hymn  840 ..Hymn  and  Tune-Book,  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitmore. 

^.  B«n*llction By  «•'■  »•  «  Bobln»>o. 
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Military. — ^The  military  record  of  Sterling  has 
been  an  honorable  one.  In  175.5,  when  the  French 
and  Indian  War  broke  out,  Sterling  furnished  her 
quota  of  men  and  supplies— precisely  how  many  men 
is  not  known— but  the  names  of  more  than  twenty  of 
her  young  men  have  been  preserved  whose  lives  were 
sacrificed  in  that  war,  in  one  or  another  of  its  cam- 
paigns. So  also  when  the  War  of  Independence 
came,  the  call  for  men  was  duly  responded  to.  The 
name  of  Colonel  Asa  Whitcomb  is  rendered  famous 
by  his  military  service  and  ardent  patriotism.  An- 
other honored  soldier  who  gave  eight  years'  service 
was  Lieutenant  Joel  Pratt.  Reuben  Blood,  Sr.,  and 
Nathaniel  Houghton  were  veteran  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution.  There  were  others  also,  but  history  has 
failed  to  record  their  names,  and  tradition  has  but 
imperfectly  transmitted  an  account  of  their  service. 
The  several  wars  in  which  the  country  was  involved, 
and  in  which  many  of  our  citizens  participated,  served 
to  keep  alive  the  military  spirit  and  encourage  military 
organizations  and  exercises  in  times  of  peace.  If 
now  they  were  of  no  great  practical  benefit,  they  at 
least  served  a  holiday  purpose.  Company  trainings 
and  regimental  musters  were  great  social  events,  and 
drew  together  multitudes  of  people.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  two  military  organizations 
existed  in  the  town,  known  as  the  North  and  South 
C  irapanie.s.  The  distinction  was  made  by  the  road 
running  easterly  from  Princeton  to  Lancaster,  bisect- 
ing the  territory  of  the  town  into  two  not  very  une- 
qual parts ;  those  whose  residence  was  on  the  south 
side  falling  into  the  South  Company  and  those  on  the 
north  side  into  the  North  Company. 

In  1822  a  volunteer  company  was  formed  out  of  the 
two  already  e.xisling,  called  "The  Sterling  Light 
Infantry."  In  its  elegant  uniforms  of  dark  blue 
cloth,  with  gilt  trimmings  and  tall  black  plumes 
tipped  with  red,  it  presented  an  appearance  of  which 
the  great  Napoleon  himself  would  have  been  proud. 
The  officers  in  command  were;  Phineas  B.  Dana, 
captain;  Josiah  Pope,  lieutenant;  Mark  Kendall, 
ensign.  Ensign  Kendall  died  the  following  year,  and 
was  buried  with  martial  honors. 

Such  was  the  popularity  of  military  exhibitions  at 
this  time,  that  four  years  later,  in  182G,  another 
finely-uniformed  and  finely-equipped  volunteer  com- 
pany was  raised,  called  "The  Sterling  Guards."  The 
unitbrms  of  this  cumpany  were  blue  coats  with  silver 
trimmings,  white  pantaloons,  and  tall  white  |)lumes 
tipped  with  black.  The  officers  first  chosen  to  com- 
mand were:  Captain,  Cheney  Kilburn  ;  Lieutenant, 
the  venerable  Eli  Kilburn,  now  in  his  ninety  third 
year  ;  Ensign,  Sihis  Buss.  For  a  period  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  these  companies  were  the  pride 
of  the  town,  but  with  the  general  decline  of  the 
military  spirit,  and  the  increasing  sentiment  among 
the  people  that  war  was  unchristian  and  unnecessary, 
they  at  length  went  down  and  were  disbanded.  From 
that  time  there  was  but  slight  manifestation  of  mili- 


tary fervor  until  the  tocsin  of  war  rang  out  over  the 
country  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1861.  Sterling  now  shared  the  indig- 
nation felt  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  at  this  audacious  insult  to  the  flag  of 
our  country.  The  patriotism  of  her  citizens  was 
aroused.  Public  meetings  were  held  to  encourage  en- 
listments and  to  adopt  measures  necessary  to  assist  as 
far  as  possible  in  crushing  the  Rebellion,  formidable 
as  it  was,  and  in  maintaining  the  government. 
Money  was  generously  appropriated  to  meet  necessary 
expenses  in  furtherance  of  the  object.  Young  men 
came  forward  with  alacrity  and  voluntarily  oflered 
themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country.  But  little 
difficulty,  comparatively,  was  experienced  by  the 
authorities  of  the  town  in  filling  the  quotas  of  men 
required  by  the  government  during  the  four  years  of 
terrible  warfare.  Company  K  of  the  Fifty-third 
Regiment  was  mainly  recruited  from  Sterling  and 
Princeton.  The  commissioned  officers  were :  James 
A.  Pratt,  of  Sterling,  captain — promoted  to  major  ; 
Samuel  B.  Beaman,  of  Princeton,  first  lieutenant — 
promoted  to  captain  ;  P.  T.  K.  Burpee,  of  Sterling, 
second  lieutenant — promoted  to  first  lieutenant ;  Ed- 
ward W.  Toombs,  of  Sterling,  second  lieutenant. 
This  regiment  did  service  in  Louisiana  under  General 
Banks.  The  whole  number  of  soldiers  engaged  in 
suppressing  the  Rebellion,  residents  of  Sterling  or  of 
Sterling  birth,  was,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two.  The  number  whose  lives 
were  sacrificed  in  the  war  was  twenty-one.  The 
names  of  these  heroic  sons  of  Sterling  are  engraven 
upon  the  "  Soldiers'  Monument,"  where  they  may  ever 
be  read  and  known  of  all  men  "until  brass  and  marble 
shall  have  crumbled  into  dust." 

The  ladies  of  Sterling  were  not  idle,  disinterested 
observers  of  the  great  civil  conflict.  The  "  Ladies' 
Relief  Society  "  was  an  important  factor  in  prose- 
cuting the  war.  By  its  unceasing  labor  in  preparing 
hospital  stores  and  other  articles  of  comfort  it  did 
much  to  alleviate  the  hardships  and  sufierings  of  our 
soldier  boys  both  in  camp,  on  the  march  and  in  the 
hospital. 

The  following  condensed  statement  of  the  part 
Sterling  bore  in  the  struggle  for  national  life  is  taken 
from  the  Sterling  Advertiser,  published  by  Post  59,  G. 
A.  R.,  Sterling,  January,  1874:  ' 

But  what  is  old  Sterling's  individual  record  in  this  dread  crisis?  Listen 
to  K  ccmdeused  report  thereof. 

On  Monday,  April  22, 18(il,  one  week  after  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter, 
her  citizens  held  in  the  town  hull  their  first  general  indignation  meet- 
ing, though  many  a  small  one  had  been  previously  held  in  almost  every 
house,  store,  workshop  and  field.  On  Tuesday,  April  23d,  the  ladies  from 
all  parts  of  the  town  assembled  to  consult  together  and  enter  upon 
whatever  duties  might  await  them.  Si,\  ladies  (two  of  whom,  Miss 
Josephine  Bartlett  and  Miss  Esther  K.  Waite,  have  since  passed  over  the 
dark  river)  gave  their  names  as  ready  for  hospital  service,  if  required. 
A  Keliuf  Society  was  organized,  which  continued  its  meetings  and  labors 
fur  more  than  four  years. 

On  Monday,  April  29th,  at  their  first  legal  town-meeting,  the  citizens 


1  Contributed  by  Miss  H.  M.  Buss. 
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roted  to  appropriate  a  stini  nut  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars  to 
equip  and  uniform  such  fullonr'townamen  as  mlf;ht  volunl««r  (o  serTo  In 
the  military  Berrico  of  the  Tnlted  Stiiten  and  to  aimUt  tl»lr  fumlllM 
during  their  attsvnce.  N'ovembor  6,  18<it,  one  hundred  dollars  waa 
appropriated  to  atd  the  lA'lies  In  procuring  artlclM  for  uso  In  Ihe  army 
hospitals,  the  same  tu  be  paid  liy  the  s^'tertmen  tu  the  Rellff  Society. 
As  the  months  of  18<;l  glided  hy,  many  a  man  who  had  his  birth  in 
Sterling  or  whoM  boyhood  vras  passed  among  the  hills  and  vulleys,  be- 
came numbered  In  his  country's  anny  for  three  yearn  or  dunng  the  war, 
having  enlisted  wherever  he  might  be,  whether  far  removed  or  hut 
slighllr  distant  from  the  heart  of  the  old  Bay  Stnto.  Moat  of  these  have 
loft  an  interesting  record,  several  met  death  on  the  batlle-Aeld,  others 
were  wounded,  some  maimed  for  life  and  yet  others  died  from  sickness 
and  ex|to«urc. 

July  21, 1862,  the  town  authorized  the  Selectmen  to  pay  a  tmnnty  of 
one  hundred  dollars  to  each  citizen  of  Sterling  who  should  enlist  in  the 
company  then  forming  in  the  town  for  nine  months'  s<'rvice. 

July  4,  1865,  the  town  voted  to  raiM  a  sum  equal  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  man  of  the  quotas  of  this  town,  under  the  President's  orders  of 
October?,  ISiW,  and  February  1,  18r4.  April  15th  the  town  voted  to 
niiso  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  procure  fourteen  men  to  fill 
her  quota  under  the  President's  hite  call. 

Sterling  continued  to  miso  money,  recruit  volunteers  and  pay  bounties 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  Her  ofHctal  record  is  that  she  furnished  (In- 
cluding substitutes)  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men  for  the  war, 
eight  of  whom  were  commissioned  oflicers— this  being  a  surplus  of  thir- 
teen over  and  ab4>ve  denmnds ;  and  she  appropriate*!  and  expended 
$'20,472  09,  this  sum  being  2  l-tl  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  the  town, 
and  alKiut  $10.GT>3  to  each  Inhaoitaot  in  16r>0.  Her  number  of  men 
were  in  proportion  of  one  for  every  10  4-5  of  her  population  at  that 


From  various  sources  of  Information  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
Sterling  boys  who  hod  active  part  in  the  contest  wax  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  two.  Fifty-four  of  these  belonge<l  to  rompany  K,  Fifty- 
third  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  To  more  than  thirty  of  this 
entire  number  their  enlistment  and  service  meant  death;  some  fell  in 
the  strife,  some  died  in  hoipitJiht  from  w.iunds  and  sicknow  and  otheni 
came  home  bearing  in  their  gyttems  the  seetis  of  fatal  diseases  sown 
therein  by  hard>iltips  and  ex|MMures.  One  more  point  of  review.  Sum- 
ming up  the  wurk  of  our  Ut-lief  Society,  we  have  a  record  of  thirty-seven 
barrels,  vulued  at  sixty  dollars  each,  and  five  boxejii  containing  smaller 
quantities  sent  forth  on  their  comforting  miiHions  ;  theae  were  filled  with 
such  various  articles  as  uttr  hospitals  re<|ulr«>d^urs  were  not  less  than 
forty-eight  in  kind— and  they  were  the  free  will  ofTeringsof  women  onx- 
iuus  to  bear  their  [vart  of  the  heavy  burdens  iniposeil  by  the  struggle  fur 
national  life. 

The  Soldiers'  Monument,  commemorating  the  hon- 
ored dead,  wa.s  erected  in  18t>6. 

It  was  dedicated  by  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the 
17th  of  June.  Th<^  services,  on  account  ot'  the  rain, 
were  held  in  the  church  near  by,  and  were  as  follows: 
Organ  voluntary  and  singing  by  the  clioir;  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Xickerson ;  an  eloquent  and 
hijrhly  appropriate  address  was  delivered  by  Rev, 
George  PuinHin,  D.D.,  of  Roxbury  ;  a  poem  hy  Miss 
Esther  K.  Waite.  and  the  following  by  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Kngg,  were  each  read  on  the  occasion. 

The  assenibliige  of  people  was  very  large,  filling  the 
church  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

IN    MKMURIAM. 
While  the  sunmier  breeze  is  sighing 
Through  the  groves  in  tK>auty  lying, 
And  swift-winged  birds  dart  thn»ugh  the  trees, 
Pouring  forth  their  sweet  melotlles. 
We  have  pittiered,  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  have  left  our  carvs  and  labore, 
And,  looking  back  o'er  by-gone  years. 
Would  pay  our  trihuto  mid  our  teare. 

But  what  tribute  shall  we  pay  ? 

For  when  to  s|M;ak  our  tongues  uflaay, 

The  grand  story  (^devotion 


Fills  our  sonls  with  strong  emotion. 
We  heanl  the  cry  ring  o'er  our  land, — 
*'  Krei««|,,m  muBt  live  1     I^nd  rvery  band  !  " 
And  with  npt  gaxe  we  then  did  Me 
Self-Mt-rinre  tij  our  country. 

In  the  wurk-«ihup,  upon  Ihe  farm. 
Was  heard  the  cry  aiKl  the  alarm  ; 
And  uur  young  men  ro«e  In  thwir  might 
And  nitthtrd  unwavering  to  the  flght. 
They  thought  of  Andernon's  starving  l>«Dd, 
With  those  supplies  no  nnir  at  band  : 
And  then  the  story  of  that  ship 
Sprang  forth  like  Ore,  frum  lip  to  Up. 

Th«*y  neeiled  not  a  second  call— 

They  though',  of  Sumter's  battered  wall,— 

[luw  tho  luved  enxigu  of  (he  fr«e 

Was  Iniil-d  in  dust  hy  treachery  ; 

And  thin  spirit,  breathing  higher. 

Never  once  lost  lis  patriot  fiire 

Till  our  grand  army,  full,  replete, 

Bade  treason  lie  duwu  at  Its  foet. 

Thus  they  left  us— loft  here  and  there- 
Left  in  tmr  homcM  a  vacant  chair  ; 
And  our  hearts  wt>re  so  full  of  pain 
W«?  felt  we  Hhould  see  iheai  ne'er  again. 
Yet  even  then,  when  we  could  but  cry. 
We  knew  it  was  duty  thus  to  fly  ; 
And  we  raised  to  God  the  earnest  prayer, 
O,  watch  them,  guanl  them,  ever  there. 

And  some  came  not;  the  tidings  flew 

Fruni  camp  and  Held,  the  whole  war  'hroiigh,- 

Over  our  hilh  and  valleys  wide — 

That  mmQ  lovt^l  guMler  there  had  died. 

.And  we  wept  at  others*  sorrow, 

Wept^  and  dreade^l  each  tomorrow. 

Lest  lis  coming  to  us  might  bring 

As  de^-p  and  dark  a  sorrowing. 

How  well  they  fought,  how  nobly  fell. 
The  records  of  the  war  shall  tell  ; 
One  strain  of  truth  h  breathed  about. 
In  duty's  |>ath  Ihsir  lani|ts  went  out. 

Yet  one  I  there  was— wo  knew  him  well,— 

No  wtinls  there  need  from  me  to  tell 

How  virtue  and  truth  with  courage  vied. 

And  by  his  blood  were  sunctiflfd. 

Ah  ;  three  swift  years  to-tlay  have  fled. 

Since  he  was  counlt^  with  the  dead. 

The  tmttle  raged  with  terrlflc  power, 

Gloom  hung  o'er  that  awful  hour  ; 

Then  to  those  men  the  dread  wonl  flew, 

"  The  works  must  be  stormed  at  once  by  you." 

4^  then  was  need  of  courage  rare  ! 

Forgetting  every  wound  and  scar. 

His  fac4'  all  glowiug  with  a  light 

Reflected  from  the  dreadful  sight. 

He  raised  aloft  his  flashing  blade, 

'*  Come  on,  my  boys,  come  on,"  bo  said  — 

God  drew  aside  the  sacrinl  shield 

That  save<l  his  life  on  many  a  Held— 

And,  rushing  up  that  parapet. 

The  sun  of  his  life  grandly  set. 


1  Captain  Charles  Gom,  son  of  Willlun  Goai,  member  of  21M  Mam. 
Regiment,  killed  near  Pelonburg,  Va.,  June  17,  1864.  The  a-IJutant- 
genenirs  report  says  :  "Brave  officers  went  ahead,  among  whom  waa 
Captain  Charles  Gtm^  who,  in  that  terrible  moment  of  trial,  brought 
out  all  tlio  resources  of  his  soul.  prove«l  and  tmipered  in  mure  than 
twenty  Iwttles  of  this  war."  **  A  noble  courage  AIM  him."  "Ha 
secme<l  to  forget  the  times  when  he  bad  been  wounded  'nigh  unto 
death,'  and  when  the  line  was  well  formed  and  advancing  nobly,  ha 
fell  nxver  to  rise  again  till  a  loud«r  trumpet  summoD  him  than  wai 
sounded  for  that  advanc*.*' 
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A  moment  mora — can  I  forbear 
To  lay  one  flower  on  another's  bier  ? — 
One  1  wbose  life,  for  his  comrade  given, 
Has  a  record,  we  know,  in  heaven. 

A  soldier's  life  was  ebbing  fast, 
He  felt  each  moment  might  be  his  last ; 
"PHelp  !"  he  cried,  "is  there  none  to  yield 
One  kind  hand  on  this  bloody  field?" 
Our  brother  heard  that  fainting  cry  ; 
The  voice  of  pity  sounded  high. 
Though  lead  around  him  fell  like  rain. 
He  would  be  true  to  manhood  then  ; 
He  reached  at  length  that  soldier's  side. 
And  brought  him  forth,  then  calm'y  died  ; 
The  cannon's  roar,  the  shell's  shrill  scream, 
"Was  that  brave  brother's  requiem. 

We  know  the  valiant  Western  man,  2 
Who  fiercely  fought  in  thebattle's  ran  ; 
South  Mountain's  war-worn,  crimson  side 
Drank  the  blood  when  this  soldier  died. 
He  Mas  rocked  here  by  bis  mother, 
And  we  knew  him  as  our  brother  ; 
His  tireless  spirit,  spurning  rest. 
Turned  to  the  vigorous,  thriving  West ; 
He  learned  to  love  his  country  free 
On  prairies  bonndless  as  the  sea  ; 
And,  drinkiugdeep  nf  inspiration, 
He  gave  his  life  to  save  the  nation. 

And  could  I  here  in  this  poor  rhyme 
Recount  the  many  deeds  sublime, 
Justice  and  honor  still  would  wiy. 
But  meanand  meagre  is  the  lay. 
Ah  1  fond  memories,  fraught  with  pain. 
Come  thronging  o'er  mu  once  again, 
And  the  red  path  that  war  has  trod, 
Like  Jacob's  ladder,  reaches  God. 
Angels  bright  are  now  descending, 
This,  their  song,  in  music  bleodiDg, — 

"  Greater  love  can  there  never  he 
Than  dying  for  humanity." 
Do  we  weep  that  they  are  dead, 
When  glory  circles  o'er  each  head  ? 
Death  !  death  !  What  is  it  we  call  death  ? 
It  is  but  yielding  np  our  breath  ; 
Earth,  reaching  forth  to  take  her  own. 
The  life  immortal  just  begun. 

Where  are  these,  our  warrior  brothers? 
Ah  I  they  sit  here  with  the  otheru  ; 
Only  could  the  veil  be  drawn. 
Wo  should  see  them  every  one. 
We  should  see  them  iu  their  places. 
Wo  should  know  their  radiant  faces. 
All  gleaming  with  celestial  truth, 
And  their  forms  of  Immortal  youth. 

In  their  deep  and  heavenly  eyes 
Mingled  wonder  and  gladness  lies  : 
Th(!y  SCO  the  wrong  by  which  they  died. 
And  now  our  country  purified  ; 
And  as  the  freedman  walks  right  on 
Into  his  future,  shot  with  sun, 
Clasp  we  this  truth  close  to  our  heart : 
In  freedom's  war  each  bore  his  part. 

As  the  lily,  of  purest  white. 
Spreads  fair  petals  to  the  light. 
Springing  from  the  darkest  water, — 
Deautf  uuM  summer's  fairest  daughter, — 


1  Lyman  Broad,  son  of  Erastus  Broad,  member  of  57th  Mass.  Regi- 
ment, killed  while  bringing  off  on  his  shoulder  a  wounded,  bleeding 
comrade,  whose  life  he  saved  while  he  lost  his  own. 

*  George  H.  Richardson,  aon  of  Deacon  Wm.  B.  Richardson,  member 
of  19th  Indiana  Rfgimtnt,  enlist«d  August  30, 18(52,  and  foil  at  the  bat- 
tle of  South  Mountain  September  U,  ldG2. 


So  aspiration,  sad  and  lone, 
Hoping,  praying,  all  unknown, 
In  these  lives  so  free  laid  down. 
Passed  triumphant  to  her  crown. 

While  the  silent  earth  is  keeping 
All  that's  mortal  of  the  sleeping, 
Resting  still  iu  her  close  embrace. 
Here  and  there,  in  many  a  place, 
We  liave  thought  to  raise  some  token 
To  these  Uvea  abruptly  broken, 
That  shall  speak  till  stone  shall  crumble, 
Of  those  lives  so  grandly  humble. 
Enduring  granite  we  have  brought. 
Hewn  and  fashioned  as  we  ought ; 
And,  rising  now  mid  summer's  beauty. 
Our  monument  to  love  and  duty. 

Rest,  then,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead  ! 
Where  v:Uor  lifts  her  radiant  head, 
And  reaching  to  God's  white  throne, 
Clasps  hands  with  faith,  and  they  are  one. 
Hark  !  triumphant  bells  are  ringing  I 
Celestial  choirs,  too,  are  singing, 
While  these  blest  words  our  spirits  greet, — 
*'  Behold  the  sacrifice  complete." 

The  Major  James  A.  Pratt  Post,  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  was  organizedJuly  6,  18G8,  with  l*n 
charter  members.  The  whole  number  of  member-i 
belonging  to  the  post  siuce  its  organization  is  sixty- 
seven.  The  present  number  of  members  is  forty-two. 
The  post  has  received  into  its  treasury,  from  various 
sources,  the  sum  of  thirty-eight  hundred  dollars, 
and  has  expended  the  sum  of  thirty-three  hundred 
dollars,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  has  been  fur 
charitable  purposes. 

A  very  convenient  Grand  Army  Hall  has  been 
fitted  up  in  the  old  brick  school-house,  the  free  use  of 
which  is  granted  to  the  post  by  the  town. 

Industries, — Sterling  is  almost  exclusively  a  farm- 
ing town.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  an  abundant 
water-power,  the  town  has  never  been  favored  to  any 
great  extent  with  those  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing industries  which  have  given  such  vigorous 
growth  to  adjoining  towns.  The  only  considerable 
manufacturing  concern  at  the  present  time  is  the 
Wachusett  Pottery  and  Sterling  Emery  Wheel  Co.  at 
West  Sterling.  The  company  has  here  quite  an  ex- 
tensive plant,  using  for  power  either  steam  or  water. 
The  businesH  was  established  and  formerly  carried 
on  by  M.  L.  Snow,  now  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  The 
company  has  an  invested  capital  of  forty  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  pottery  department  the  manufacture  is 
chiefly  confined  to  plain  and  fancy  flower-pots.  The  an- 
nual sales  in  this  line  are  about  twelve  thousand  Hollars. 
The  goods  are  sold  mostly  in  the  New  England  States. 
The  emery  wheel  department  is  much  the  larger — 
the  annual  sales  amounting  to  about  forty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  goods  are  largely  shipped  direct  to 
New  York,  where  the  company  has  a  wholesale  and 
a  retail  establishment.  Twenty-two  men  are  employed 
in  the  business. 

The  chair  business  is  carried  on  to  a  very  limited 
extent  as  compared  with  former  years.  Mr.  Edward 
Burpee,  who  has  carried  on  the  business  for  fifty  years. 
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is  still  the  principal  manufacturer.  He  employs  now 
only  three  iir  four  hands.  Mr.  Elisha  Stuart  also  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Stevernon  are  in  the  business,  liut  the 
amount  of  their  production  is  not,  at  the  present  time, 
very  oy.tensive.  Aside  from  these  the  pursuit  of  the 
people  is  agriculture  alone. 

Formerly,  before  the  use  of  machinery  propelled 
by  water  or  steam-power,  when  all  kinds  of  niiinufac- 
tured  articles  were  produced  by  hand-labor,  tlic  state 
of  things  wiis  altogether  dilfereiit.  It  may  surprise 
some  persons  to  be  told  that,  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Sterling  was  a  leading  manufacturing  town 
in  the  county.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  The  principsil 
article  of  manufacture  thtn,  as  now,  was  chairs;  but 
the  amount  of  production  was  more  than  ten  times 
greater.  Over  a  large  section  of  the  town  a  chair- 
shofi  was  connected  with  many  a  farm.  There  was  a 
turning-lathe  on  almost  every  brook,  and  the  forests 
abounded  with  pine,  birch  and  maple — the  material 
chiefly  used — which,  in  being  converted  into  chairs, 
gave  profitable  employment  to  the  young  men,  built 
up  the  population,  and  gave  life,  energy  and  thrift  to 
the  inhabitants.  Among  the  leading  chair-makers, 
who  made  a  success  of  the  business  and  accumulated 
respectable  fortunes,  were  such  men  asGilson  Brown, 
Joel  Pratt,  Benjamin  Stuart,  Xcheniiah  Pierson, 
Samuel  Houghton  and  Eli  Kilburn;  and,  of  a  later 
generation,  we  may  add  James  W.  Fitch  and  Edward 
Burpee.  At  the  period  of  which  we  write  there  were 
various  other  trades  besides,  in  which  portions  of  the 
people  were  employed.  The  coopering  business  was 
an  item  of  some  importance.  The  two  principal  men 
engaged  in  it  were  Mr.  Silas  Wilder  and  Captain  John 
Davis.  There  was  a  large  demand  for  cider  barrels, 
and  the  trade  was  remunerative.  Plows  and  hay- 
forks were  manufactured  in  the  north  part  of  the  town 
by  Mr.  Silas  \V.  ,\rnold.  These  articles  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's make  were  decided  improvements  upon  those 
previously  in  use.  They  were  of  better  finish,  more 
evenly  balanced,  and  couW  be  more  ell'ectively 
handled  by  the  farmer.  But,  in  the  rapid  march  of 
improvement,  they  have  long  since  given  place  to 
others  of  more  artistic  construction.  A  large  number 
of  shoemakers  found  constant  employment  in  supply- 
ing the  demand  for  boots  and  shoes.  Shoe  stores 
were  unknown  outside  the  populous  city,  and  the 
supply  of  these  needful  articles  for  all  classes  was  fur- 
nished, by  special  order,  at  the  shoe-shop.  But  the 
manufacture  often  exceeded  the  demand  for  home 
con-uniption,  and  the  surplus  found  sale  in  Boston. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  by  Blood  &  Kice  was  quite 
extensive  lor  a  period  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
and  gave  employment  to  forty  or  more  persons,  in- 
cluding some  females.  The  amount  of  annual  sales 
was  said  to  be  about  forty-five  thousand  dollars- 
About  seventeen  thousand  fur  and  felt  hats  was  the 
annual  production,  the  larger  i)art  of  which  was  sold 
in  Southern  markets. 

Scythe  suaths  of  excellent  quality  were  made  in  the 


south  part  of  the  towa  by  Silns  L\maon  &  Sona. 

Lamson's  snaths  were  very  popular,  ami  much  in  de- 
nuin<l  by  fanners.  The  annual  sales  amonnted  to  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  ash  timber 
Mr.  Lamson  r«moved  to  the  western  part  of  the  Stale 
in  1833,  where  he  increased  the  business  to  something 
like  two  hundre<l  thousand  dollars  per  year.  With 
the  advent  of  mowing-machines  the  sales  were  very 
much  diminished. 

.Vll  articles  of  clothing  were  the  result  of  domertic 
numufaclure.  The  raw  material,  such  as  flax,  cotton 
and  wool,  was  spun  and  woven  into  cloth,  the  cloth 
dyed  and  made  into  garments  for  each  member  of  u 
household  by  the  females  of  the  family. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery came  a  change  in  the  employments  of  our  peo- 
ple. Owing  to  a  want  of  sulficient  water-power  all 
these  mechanical  industries  had  to  he  abandoned 
here,  and  were  transferred  to  those  towns  having 
greater  natural  facilities  for  their  prosecution  on  a 
grander  and  broader  scale. 

Hence  farming  became,  many  years  ago,  the  chief 
pursuit  of  the  people.  But  agriculture,  like  every 
other  human  industry,  is  subject  to  change  and  im- 
provement, and  surely  no  occupation  requires  greater 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  fur  its  successful 
execution. 

For  a  hundred  years  following  the  first  settlement 
of  the  town  but  little  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
farming  beyond  the  clearing  of  the  land,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area  of  cultivation,  and  the  production 
of  an  abuiulant  supply  of  everything  necessary  to  a 
comfortable  existence.  Good  living  and  contentcd- 
iiess  was  the  characteristic  of  our  ancestors.  In  their 
homespun  they  were  independent,  peaceful  and 
happy. 

About  the  year  1820  an  important  change  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  farming  industry  of  the  town.  Pre- 
viously there  was  comparatively  but  little  m<mey  in 
circulation.  There  were  neither  banks  nor  markets 
at  which  the  farmer  could  sell  his  surplus  products. 
A  Mr.  W'eatherly,  of  Marlborough,  who  had  started 
the  enter()rise  of  running  a  weekly  two-horse  market- 
wagon  to  Boston  from  his  own  vicinity,  now  extended 
his  business  to  the  easterly  part  of  this  town,  inducing 
some  of  the  leading  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  making  of  butter,  putting  it  up  neatly  in  one- 
pound  lumps,  in  boxes  holding  from  twelve  to  thirty 
pounds  each.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Wilkins, 
also  from  Marlborough,  and  by  Mr.  Randal  of  Prince- 
ton. The  advent  of  these  marketmen  wrought  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  farming  interest  in  the 
town.  Dairying,  or  butter-making,  soon  became  the 
leading  business  ;  but  not  butter  alone,  but  veal,  pork, 
poultry,  Iruit,  vegetables,  and  whatever  else  of  a  like 
nature  the  farm  produced,  found,  through  these  mar- 
keimen,  a  ready  .sale  in  Boston,  and  brought  a  sure 
1  and  quick  return  in  cash  the  following  week.  Tliis 
change  led  to  important  improvemenla  in  farm  man- 
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agement,  and  also  to  a  neater  and  more  comely 
appearance  of  the  general  surroundings.  The  hay 
crop  now  became  the  chief  object  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  was  considered  the  most  valuable 
production  of  the  farm.  Whether  wisely  or  unwisely, 
sheep  husbandry  fell  into  discredit,  and  was  soon 
entirely  abandoned. 

During  this  period,  which  continued  nearly  forty 
years,  the  productiveness  of  the  farms  was  greatly 
increased,  money  became  more  plenty,  many  farmers 
freed  themselves  from  debt  and  secured  positions  of 
financial  ease  and  independence. 

This  season  of  prosperity  was  followed  by  another 
change  in  the  farming  interest  of  the  town.  Since 
1850  Sterling  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  three 
different  lines  of  railroad — the  Worcester  and  Nashua 
(now  leased  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.R.  Co.),  the 
Worcester  and  Fitchburg,  and  the  Boston,  Clinton 
and  Fitchburg.  The  two  last  are  conibioed  under 
the  name  of  the  Old  Colony  Northern  Division. 
These  lines  of  railroad  afford  direct  communication 
with  Boston,  Worcester  and  Fitchburg  three  times 
daily.  With  the  incoming  of  these  swift  messengers 
between  town  and  city,  the  traditional  stage-coach 
and  the  tardy  market-wagon  became  obsolete  and 
useless.  All  transportation  was  now  by  I'ailroads,  and 
this  circumstance  rendered  possible  the  selling  of 
milk  in  the  Boston  market,  which  privilege  the 
farmers  gradually  availed  themselves  of,  until  now 
that  article  is  the  principal  farm-product  sold  in  the 
market.  The  daily  average  number  of  cans  sold  is 
estimated  at  one  thousand.  The  average  price  per 
can  at  the  railroad  station  is  twenty-six  cents  the 
present  year.  The  annual  income  to  the  citizens  on 
this  basis  of  calculation  would  amount  to  nearly  or 
quite  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Fruit-raising  is  an  important  branch  of  farm  in- 
dustry. For  the  last  thirty  years  the  farmers  of  Ster- 
ling have  given  increased  attention  to  this  subject, 
until  the  production  has  assumed  giant  proportions. 
There  are  many  orchards  which,  in  favorable  years, 
like  the  present,  produce  from  one  hundred  to  one 
thousand  barrels  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  Baldwin.  But  the  R. 
I.  Greening,  the  Roxbury  Russet,  the  Northern  Spy, 
the  Palmer  and  the  Gravenstein  are  profusely  culti- 
vated as  especial  favorites.  Pears  are  raised  in  variety, 
but  not  to  a  great  extent  as  a  market  crop. 

Thk  Farmees'  Club.— The  Sterling  Farmers' 
Club  had  its  birth  on  the  evening  ot  the  12th  of 
November,  1857.  It  had  a  noble  parentage;  but 
most  of  the  original  members  have  passed  on  to 
their  reward.  We  recall  their  venerable,  manly 
forms,  the  genial  expression  of  their  countenances 
and  the  words  of  wisdom  and  experience  which  fell 
from  their  lips. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens wjis  held,  and  after  being  duly  organized,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose   presented  a  consti- 


tution, which  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  first 
article  declares  that  the  as-ociation  shall  be  called 
the  Sterling  Farmers'  Club.  The  second  defines 
the  object  in  the  these  words  :  "  Its  object  shall  be 
to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmer  and  disseminate  such  knowledge, 
practical  and  scientific,  as  shall  conduce  to  that 
end." 

Another  article  prescribes  the  order  of  business  at 
each  meeting  as  follows:  "There  shall  be- a  meet- 
ing of  the  club  once  a  fortnight,  and  at  such  meet- 
ing a  discussion  upon  a  topic  previously  announced, 
which  shall  be  commenced  by  four  members  desig- 
nated at  a  previous  meeting  by  the  presiding  officer, 
and  such  other  exercises  as  the  club  shall  deem 
proper."  Fifty -one  gentlemen  signed  the  constitu- 
tion and  at  once  became  members.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  the  meetings  of  the  club  were  well 
attended,  its  discussions  carried  on  with  earnestness, 
often  with  enthusiasm,  and  much  practical  informa- 
tion diffused  among  its  members. 

The  work  of  the  club  has  been  educational  in  an 
eminent  degree.  By  the  discussion  of  the  multitudi- 
nous questions  of  farm  interest  it  has  awakened 
thought,  led  to  inquiry,  investigation,  experiment 
and  practical  knowledge.  It  has  encouraged  enter- 
prise and  promoted  improvement  in  methods  of  farm 
work.  In  a  social  way,  also,  it  has  had  a  beneficent 
influence.  With  the  exception  of  two  years  during 
the  late  war  it  has  held  its  annual  cattle-shows  and 
exhibitions.  Among  those  who  have  given  addresses 
on  these  occasions  are  the  Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint,  of 
Boston  ;  the  late  Hon.  John  A.  Goodwin,  of  Lowell  ; 
the  late  Rev.  George  Putnam,  D.D.,  of  Roxbury  and 
the  present  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon.  William  C. 
Endicott,  of  Salem. 

Another  instrumentality  designed  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  family  is 
that  of  the  order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
which  has  been  a  successful  experiment  in  this 
town.  "  The  Sterling  Grange,  No.  53,  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,"  was  organized  in  April,  1874.  In 
some  of  its  methods  of  operation  it  varies  from  the 
Farmers'  Club,  but  is  not,  in  any  sense,  in  conflict 
with  it.  The  objects  of  the  two  associations  are 
identical.  The  Sterling  Grange  at  the  present  time 
is  an  active  force  and  has  a  membership  of  sixty 
persons. 

The  Centennial. — The  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  was  observed  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1881.  The  subject  was  brought  up  be- 
fore the  town,  informally,  at  the  annual  town-meet- 
ing in  November,  1879,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  matter  into  consideration  and 
report  at  a  future  meeting.  The  committee  reported 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  March  following  in  favor  of 
a  suitable  observance  of  the  event,  which  report  was 
unanimously  accepted,  and  a  Centennial  Committee 
was  chosen  and  empowered   to  make  all  necessary 
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arrangements  therefor.  The  committee  consisletl  of 
the  following  persons:  Samuel  Osgood,  Captain  Eli 
Kilbnrn,  Dr.  William  D.  Peck,  Ezra  Sawyer,  Ewj., 
Mr.  William  H.  Burpee.  Captain  Kilburn,  owing  to 
the  infirmities  of  age,  declined  to  serve  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Loring  was  chosen  in  bis  stead. 

The  committee  held  frequent  meeting'*  during  the 
summer  and  winter  following,  and  made  such  ar- 
rangements as  were  deemed  proper.  An  act  was 
procured  from  the  Legislature  of  1880  authorizing 
the  town  to  raise  money  by  ta.xation  to  an  amount  not 
excfeding  five  hundred  dollari,  for  commemorating  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  its  incorporation  and  for 
publishing  the  doings  of  the  celebration.  The  anni- 
versary of  incorporation  occurred  on  the  25th  of 
April,  but  on  account  of  probuble  bad  traveling  and 
unpleasant  weather  at  that  time  the  celebration  was 
postponed  until  the  ITitb  of  June,  when  it  to  k  place 
according  to  the  following 

1781.  1881. 

B<-ll<  were  niDK  and  Salntea  llred  at  SnnriK,  at  Nooo  and  at  SuDset. 
At  9^  o*cIorIt  A.  31.  »  Procestion  was  formed  under  tlio  direction  of 
Cliief  Marshal,  Capt  P.  T.  K.  Burpee,  in  the  following  order: 
A  platoon  of  Police 
Fitchbiirg  Cornet  Band. 
Maj  James  A.  I'ost,  No.  .W,  G.  A.  R. 
Town  Officers  and  Invited  Guests  in  carriage.*). 
Firo  Company. 
The  Sterling  Grange. 
Representatives  of  .\ucient  and  Modern  Costumes. 
The  Schwl  Children. 
The  Citizens  in  carriages  and  on  f^iot. 
Route  of  Procession— through  the  principal   streets  to  the  Inltarlan 
Church. 
Tha  exercises  in  the  Church,  commencing  at  11  u'cIiK-k,  were  : 
A'oiuntarv  on  the  Organ. 
1st  — Prajer  by  llev.  Ilinry  P.  Cutting. 

il.— Hymn  by  the  Centennial  Choir  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Birney 
Mann. 
1.— Music  by  the  lUnd. 
4th.— The  following  Ad.ln-BS  of  Welc-onii'  by   the  Chairman  of  the   Cen- 
tennial Committee; 

Frinvit  antl  Futlftw  Citizfiit: 

We  have  assembletl  on  this  beautiful  Juno  morning  to  obaerve  In  a 
fitting  manner  the  One  Hundredth  .\nnivcrsnry  of  the  Incorporation 
of  the  Town  of  Sterling. 

As  tile  Chaimuin  of  the  town's  Centennial  Committee  it  twcomee  my 
pleasant  duty,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  to  extend  to  you  all  a  siucete  and 
hearty  welcome  to  the  joys  and  festlYities  of  this  occasion. 

To-day  Sterling  extends  her  hand  in  cordial  greeting  to  all  her 
friends  and  to  all  her  sons  and  daughteni  frvm  far  and  from  near,  and 
bids  them  "  welcome  home  " — welcome  to  her  hills  and  valleys— to  her 
green  fields  and  to  her  many  homes  smiling  in  peace  and  plenty — whose 
doors  are  ojK'n  to  receive  you. 

And  may  it  prove  a  Iienediction  and  a  blessing  to  us  all,  that  leaving 
our  cares  and  lahora  and  anxieties  liehind  us,  we  have  gathered  here  at 
the  old  homestead  to  revive  the  fond  recolleclioDS  of  earlier  years,  and 
exchange  friendly  greetings  aoiid  the  familiar  scenes  of  our  childhood 
and  youth. 

One  Hundred  years  ago,  on  the  %^th  day  of  April,  this  rural  town, 
then  known  as  the  Second  Precinct  of  Lttnauster,  was,  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  duties  of  a 
town,  anil  took  her  place  among  her  sister  towns  in  the  Cummonweallh 
as  the  town  of  Sterling. 

One  Hundred  years!    As  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  globe,  so  Is  a  Cen- 

tury  in  the  Cycles  of  time.     But  as  cam|>arcd  with  human  life,  it  is  a  | 

long  period  and  most  wonderful  are   the    changes   that   are  wrought 

therein.  | 

As  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  exercises  that  are  to  follow,  1  will 


now  call  upon  our  much  mpected  rellow-townaisui.  Dr.  Willhun  D. 

Peclt,  to  read  the  Act  of  Incuri^^rmllon. 

6th.— Centennial  A-hlnsM,  l.y  Wlllbm    Frederick   Hnlconih.,  M.D..  of 

New  York,  a  native  of  the  town. 
6tb.— Hymn. 

7lh— Music  by  the  Band. 
8lh.— Auld  Lang  Syne,  sung  by  Choir  and  Audience. 

At  the  close  of  the  exerci-es  in  the  Church,  which 
was  completely  filled,  dinner  was  served  in  a  lent  on 
the  Common  by  Augustus  Murrs,  caterer  of  Worcester, 
and  was  followed  by  toa>tJi  and  speeches  by  di-tinguish- 
ed  speaker*,  and  the  reading  of  letteri  and  poems. 

In  the  Town  Mall  there  was  a  display  of  portraits 
and  photographs  of  past  and  present  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  anticpie  articles  and  interesting  relics. 

In  the  evening  there  whs  im  illumination,  and  fire- 
works on  the  Common,  accompanied  by  music  by  the 
band. 

Towx  orriccRs  since  1794. 

1793.— .Selectmen,  John  Bobbins,  Joel  Pratt,  Silas  l^.|)er,  Tluu.thy 
Kilburn,  Moses  Smith. 

1794.- Town  Clerk,  Moses  Smith. 

nil-l.-Town  Clerk.  Mosi'S  Smith;  Selectmen,  .lohn  KobbiiM,  Timothy 
Kilburn,  Moses  Smith,  Joel  Pratt,  Silas  Iloper  ;  Am'i«or«,  John  Bob- 
bins, Moses  Smith,  Silas  Roper  ;  Itepresentativo  to  General  Court,  Kd- 
wanl  Raymond,  Esq. 

n<ie.— Town  Clerk,  Moma  Smith ;  Selectmen,  John  Robbins,  Mosea 
Smith,  Joel  Plan,  Timothy  Kilburn,  Silas  Boper  ;  Assessors,  lloU-rt  B. 
Thonins,  Moses  Smith,  John  Robbins ;  Representative  to  the  General 
Court,  Edward  Riiymond,  V»\. 

1707.— Town  Clerk,  .Muaes  Smith  ;  Selectmen,  John  Robbins,  Timothy 
Kilburn,  John  Snow,  Rob'.  B.  Thomas,  Ebenezer  Bun,  Jr.  ;  AssesMira, 
John  Snow,  John  Bobbins,  Rob'.  B.  Thomas;  School  Committee,  Israel 
Allen,  .>i.U.,  John  Barnuril,  M.D  ,  Samuel  (lark. 

179N.— Town  Clerk,  Moses  Smith  ;  Selectmen,  Timothy  Kilburn, 
Bob*.  B.  Thomiut,  John  Snow,  .\arun  KImUil,  .\ndrew  Putnam;  Amea* 
son,  Josiuh  Kendall,  John  Snow,  Aanju  Kinilwl;  Schi».|  Committee, 
Israel  Allen,  John  BarnanI,  Bob>.  B.  Thonuis,  John  Bidiblns,  Sloaea 
Smith  ;  Beprtwntative  to  the  General  Court,  William  Putnam 

17!KI.— Town  Clerk,  Moses  Smith;  Selectmen,  John  Snuw,  John  Bob- 
bins, Rob'.  B.  Thomas,  J<«cph  Palmer,  Silas  Buss  ;  Ajneseons  John  Snow, 
John  Robbins,  Joseph  Palmer;  School  Committee,  Rob'.  B.  Thomas, 
Israel  Allen,  Moses  Smith,  John  Barnard,  Luther  Allen. 

180I'.— Town  Clerk,  Moses  Smith  ;  Selectmen,  Joseph  Palmer,  Silas 
Buss,  Bob'.  B.  Thomas,  John  liohbins,  Samuel  Sawyer  ;  Awessora,  Rob<. 
B.  Thomas,  Joseph  Palmer,  Samuel  iviwyer;  Sclio<}l  Coiumiltee,  John 
Robbins,  Israel  Allen,  Kob'.  B.  Thomas,  John  BarnanI.  Liilher  Allen; 
Represcnialivo  to  the  General  Court,  Benjamin  Itichardson,  l-><j. 

IStil.- Town  Clerk,  Bioses  Smith ;  .Selectmen,  Rob'.  B.  Thomas,  Jo- 
seph Palmer,  Silas  Buss,  Samuel  Sawyer,  Paul  Bailey  ;  Asseeeoni,  Koli*. 
B.  Thomas,  Joseph  Palmer,  Samuel  Sawyer;  School  ('4m)uiiftee,  Dr. 
Israel  Allen,  Luther  Allen,  Rob'.  B.  Thomas,  John  airnanl,  Isaac 
Story  ;  Bepresentative  to  the  General  Court,  Dr.  l«ra<d  Allen. 

1802.— Town  Clerk.  Moses  Smith  ;  Selectmen,  J.»epli  Palmer,  Samuel 
Sawyer,  Paul  Bailey,  Jos«'|dl  Pleraon,  John  I'orler;  AsseMiors,  Joaeph 
Palmer,  Paul  Bailey,  .Samuel  Sawyer;  Scbisd  Comiiiittee,  Praracm  Ken- 
dall, Israel  Allen,  Thomas  II.  Blood,  Luther  Allen,  John  Barnard ; 
ReprcaeutJitive  to  the  General  Court,  Dr.  Israel  Allen. 

IS(B.— Town  Cl.rk,  Moses  Smith  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  .Sawyer,  I'aul 
Bailey,  Joeeph  Palmer,  Jtss'ph  Pierson,  John  Porter  ;  .\sM-Mora,  Joaeph 
Palmer,  Samuel  Sawyer,  Paul  Bailey  ;  School  Committee,  Pieraon  Ken- 
dall, Israel  Allen,  John  Barnard,  Lnther  Allen  Tlu''.  II.  Ulood  ;  Bepre- 
seiitjitive  to  the  General  Court,  Dr.  Israel  .\llen. 

law.— Town  Clerk,  .M.«k-s  Snillh  ;  Slcclmen,  I'aul  Bailey.  .Samuel 
Pawyer,  Joseph  Pieraui.  John  Porter,  Barlh'.  Bn.an;  A«sei»«ir»,  Pau| 
Bailey,  Samuel  Sawyer.  Joseph  Pieraon  ;  ScIumJ  Committee,  Dr.  Israel 
Allen.  John  Ri>bbins  Tho-.  H.  Blooil,  Garth'.  Brjwn.  Pioraon  Kendall  ; 
ReprewrnUitive  to  the  General  Court,  Dr.  lsra-1  Allen. 

l»i),5— Town  Clerk,  Mi»es  Smith;  S<le.nnen,  Paul  Bailey,  Joseph 
Plersun.  Barth'.  Brown,  Tho-.  H.  Ulood,  John  Buss;  Aamaon,  Paul 
Bailey,  Jow-ph  Piersoii,  Barihdomew  Riuwu  ;  Schiwl  Committee,  Israel 
Allen,  Plenum  Kendall,  Thi«.  II.  Bloo.1,  Barlh".  Bruwn,  Rob'.  B. 
Thonuu;  Kepruenlalive  to  the  General  Court,  Dr.  Israel  Allen. 
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1806.— Town  Clerk,  aiosea  Smith;  Selectmen,  Paul  Bailey,  Joseph 
Pierson,  Tho«.  H.  Blood.  Bart".  Brown,  John  Buss ;  Assessors,  Paul 
Bailey,  Joseph  Pierson,  Bart".  Brown  ;  School  Committee,  Israel  Al- 
len, Bart.  Brown,  T.  H.  Blood,  Pierson  Kendall,  David  Willard  (S-i), 
Rub*.  B.  Thomas,  Sam'.  Sawyer;  Kepresentatives  to  the  General  Court, 
I)r.  Israel  Allen,  Rev.  Ruben  Holcomb. 

1807.— Town  Clerk,  Mose«»  Smith  ;  Selectmen,  Paul  Bailey,  Bart". 
Brown,  T.  H.  Blood,  John  Buss,  Moses  Thomas  ;  School  Committee, 
Bartholomew  Brown,  T.  H.  Blood,  Luther  Allen,  David  Willard  (S'i), 
Sam'.  Sawyer,  Israel  Allen,  J.  Robbius  ;  Representative  to  the  General 
Court,  Dr.  Israel  Allen. 

1808.— Town  Clerk,  Moses  Smith  ;  Selectmen.  Paul  Bailey,  Moses 
Thomas,  John  Buss,  Harrison  Wilder,  Jess©  Dana ;  Assessore,  Paul 
Bailey,  Moses  Themas,  Jesse  Dana;  School  Committee,  B,  Brown,  P. 
Kendall.  T.  H.  Blood,  L.  Allen,  Joseph  Gary.  M.  Thomas,  Israel  Allen, 
Paul  Bailey ;  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  Dr.  Israel  Allen. 

1809.— Town  Clerk,  Moses  Smith  ;  Selectmen,  Paul  Bailey,  Jesae 
Dana,  Harrison  Wilder,  Jamei  Wilder,  Gideon  Beaman ;  Assessors- 
Paul  Bailey,  Moses  Smith.  Samuel  Sawyer ;  School  Committee,  Israel 
Allen,  Luther  Allen,  Tho*.  H.  Blood,  Pierson  Kendall,  Bartholomew 
Brown ;  Representatives  to  the  General  Courts,  Dr.  Israel  Allen  & 
Bartholomew  Brown,  Esq. 

1810,— Town  Clerk,  Moses  Smith  ;  Selectmen,  James  Wilder,  Gideon 
Beaman,  Sam'.  Sawyer,  Thomas  Sawyer,  Elijah  Houghton  ;  Assessors, 
Paul  Bailey,  Saniu*;l  Sawyer,  Moses  Smith  ;  School  Committee,  Luther 
Allen,  Pierson  Kendall,  Josejjh  Geary,  Luther  Rugg,  Paul  Bailey ; 
Representatives  to  the  General  Court,  Dr.  Israel  Allen,  Samuel  Saw- 
yer. 

1811.— Town  Clerk,  Moses  Smith  ;  Selectmen,  Sam',  Sawyer,  James 
Wilder,  Gideon  Beaman,  Thomas  Sawyer,  Elijah  Houghton;  Assessors, 
Samuel  Sawyer,  Elijah  Houghton,  James  Wilder;  School  Committee, 
Luther  Alien,  Pierson  Kendall,  T.  H.  Blood,  Isaac  Goodwin,  Joseph 
Geary ;  Representatives  to  the  General  Court,  James  Wilder,  Samuel 
Sawyer. 

1812. — Town  Clerk,  Moses  Smith  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Sawyer,  Gideon 
Bcaman,  Thomax  Sawyer,  Elijah  Houghton,  Benj.  Bailey;  Assessors 
Samuel  Sawyer,  Elijah  Houghton,  Joseph  Pierson  ;  School  Committee, 
Pierson  Kendall,  I^uther  Rugg,  Sam'.  Sawyer,  Jon*.  Wilder,  T.  H. 
Blood,  I.  Goodwin,  L.  Allen;  Representatives  to  the  General  Court, 
Samuel  Sawyer,  James  Wilder. 

1813.— Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Elijah  Houghton, 
Gideon  ^eaman,  Benj.  Bailey,  Tsiuic  Goodwin.  Putnam  Sawyer;  Asses- 
sors, Samuel  Sawyer,  Elijah  Houghton,  Sawyer  Wilder;  School  Com- 
mittee, I.  Goodwin,  T.  H.  Blood.  Moses  Sawyer,  Luther  Allen,  P. 
Kendall,  Sam'.  Sawyer,  Dr.  I.  Allen  ;  Representatives  to  the  General 
Court,  Samuel  Sawyer,  Thomas  H  Blood. 

18U.— Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Elijah  Houghton, 
Benj.  Bailey,  Isaac  Goodwin,  Putnam  Sawyer,  Luther  Rugg ;  Asses- 
sors, Samuel  Sawyer,  Elijah  Houghton  &  Sawyer  Wilder ;  School  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Israel  Allen.  Isaac  Goodwin.  Luther  Allen,  Benj.  Fairbanks, 
Luther  Rugg,  Dr.  P.  Kendall,  T  H.  Blood ;  Representatives  to  the 
General  Court,  Thomas  H.  Blood,  Samuel  Sawyer. 

1815.— Town  Clerk,  Moses  Sawyer ;  Selectmen,  Luther  Rugg,  Jon". 
Wilder,  Silas  Howe,  Francis  Butterick,  Moses  Sawyer;  Assessors,  Saw- 
yer Wilder,  I.uther  Rugg,  Joseph  Palmer ;  School  Committee,  Isaac 
Gowlwin.  Israel  Allen,  aioses  Sawyer,  Piereon  Kendall,  Tho».  H.  Blood; 
Representatives  to  the  General  Court,  Thomas  H.  Blood,  James  M'ildor. 

181G.— Town  Clerk,  Moses  Sawyer;  Selectmen,  Luther  Rugg,  Silas 
Hiiwe,  Francis  Butlerick,  Jon*.  Wilder,  Moses  Sawyer ;  Assessors,  Saw- 
yer Wilder,  Luther  Rugg,  Nathan  Waile  ;  School  Committee,  Isanc 
Goodwin,  Luther  Allen,  Moses  Sawyer,  Israel  Allen,  Tho<.  H.  Blood  ; 
Representatives  to  the  General  Court,  James  Wilder,  Samuel  Sawyer ; 
Senator  from  Sterling,  Thomas  II.  Blood. 

1817- Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Jon*.  Wilder,  Francis 
Butlerick,  Samuel  Cunant,  Thomas  Wright,  Ebn'.  Pope,  Jr.;  Assessors, 
I-uther  Kugg,  Sawyer  Wilder,  Nathan  Waite;  School  Committee,  Mosos 
Sawyer,  Jon*.  Wilder,  T.  H.  Blood,  Isjmc  Goodwin,  Luther  Allen  ;  Rep- 
resentative lo  the  General  Court, ;  Senator  from  Sterling, 

Thonms  H.  Blood. 

1818.- Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Conant,  Thomas 
Wright,  Stephen  Hast  ngs ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Luther  Rugg,  Jona- 
than Wilder,  Samuel  gjiwyer;  Assessors.  Luther  Rugg,  Nathan  Waite. 
Sloses  Sawyer;  School  Committee,  Isaac  Goodwin,  David  Wilder,  Luther 
Allen,  Tho«.  H.  Blood,  Luther  Rugg;  Rbpresentativey  to  theGeneral 
Court,  Samuel  Sawyer,  James  Wilder. 

1819.— Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen;  Selectmen, Samuel  Conant,  Thomas 


Wright,  Stephen  Hastings.  T.  H.  Blood,  Ebn'.  Pope,  Jr. ;  Assessors,  Luther 
Rugg,  Nathan  Waite,  Moaes  Sawyer,  Joh  n  R  ibbins,  Isaac  Goodwin ;  School 
Committee,  Isaac  Goodwin,  David  M'ilder,  Luther  Allen,  T.  H.  Blood, 
Luther  Rugg,  Moses  Sawyer,  Jon*.  Wilder,  Samuel  Conant,  Dr.  P.  T. 
Kendall,  Nath'.  Lewis,  Josiah  Kendall,  Jr.,  Rufus  Hastings,  Samuel 
Sawyer,  Eph™.  Nelson,  Ebn'.  Pope,  Jr  ;  Representatives  to  the  General 
Court,  James  Wild-^r,  Samuel  Sawyer,  Esq. 

1820.— Town  Clerk,  Manasseb  Bailey  ;  Selectmen,  John  Porter,  Fran- 
cis Butterick,  John  Davis;  Assessors,  Joseph  Pierson,  Joseph  Palmer, 
Jonathan  Wilder;  School  Committee,  the  same  that  served  last  year; 
Representative  to  the  General  Court,  Samuel  Sawyer,  Esq  ;  Delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  Thomas  H.  Blood  and  John  Bobbins. 

1821. — Town  Clerk,  Manasseh  Bailey;  Selectmen,  John  Porter,  John 
Davis,  Francis  Butterick;  Assessors,  Joseph  Palmer,  Joseph  Pierson, 
Jonotban  Wilder;  School  Committee,  Samuel  Sawyer,  Rnfus  Hastings, 
Phineas  B.  Dana,  David  Wilder,  Mark  Kendall,  Augustin  Holcomb, 
Josiah  Kentlall,  Jr.,  Isaac  Goodwin,  Esq,;  Representives  to  the  General 
Cotirt,  Col.  James  Wilder  and  Luther  Rugg. 

18J2.— Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  J^.lin  Robbins,  Harrison 
Wilder,  James  Kilburn;  Assessors,  Moses  Sawyer,  Luther  Rugg,  Thomas 
Wright;  School  Committee,  the  number  chosen  this  year  was  20,  con- 
sisting of  former  members  with  two  new  members,  viz.:  Ezra  Kendall, 
Jr.  and  Samuel  Sawyer  {Z^). 

3823.— Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  John  Robbins,  Harrison 
Wilder,  James  Kilburn  ;  Assessoi-s,  Jacob  Conant,  Jonathan  Wilder,  Joel 
Pratt,  Jr. ;  School  Committee,  Moses  Sawyer,  Rufus  Hastings,  Phineas 
B.  Dana,  David  Wilder,  Mark  Kendall,  Augustin  Holcomb,  Josiah  Ken- 
dull,  Jr.,  Isaac  Goodwin,  L.  Buss,  T,  H.  Blood,  Luther  Al leu,  J.  Wilder, 
S.  Sawyer,  S.  Conaut,  N.  Lewis,  E.  NeKscm,  E.  Pope.  Jr.,  Dr.  P.  T.  Ken- 
dall, Ezra  Kendall,  Jr.,  Samuel  Sawyer,  (-Id) ;  Representatives  to  the 
General  Court,  Luther  Rugg,  James  Wilder. 

1824.— Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Goodwin,  Thomas 
Wright,  Tyler  P.  Osgood  ;  Assessors,  Nathan  Waite,  Luther  Rugg, 
Moses  Sawyer  ;  School  Committee,  same  as  last  year,  except  Oliver  Blood 
and  Josiah  Pope  instead  of  Mark  Kendall  and  L.  Buss. 

1825. — Town  Clerk,  Luther  Alleu  ;  Selectmen,  Jacob  Conant,  Tyler  P. 
OsgooJ,  Jonathan  Wilder;  Assessors,  Closes  Sawyer,  Moses  Thomas, 
Luther  Rugg ;  School  Committee,  same  as  last  year— twenty  members. 

1826. — Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  Wilder,  Jacob 
Conant  Tyler  P.  Osgood ;  Assessors,  Moses  Thomas,  Moses  Sawyer, 
Luther  Rugg  ;  School  Committee,  Moses  Sawyer,  Rufus  Hastings,  Phineas 
B.  Dana,  David  Wilder,  A.  Holcomb,  I.  Goodwin,  L.  Rugg  T.  H.  Blood, 
S.  Sawyer  (;id),  L.  Allen,  Jon».  Wilder,  S.  Sawyer,  Esq..  Nath'.  Lewis, 
Eph™.  Nelson,  Ehn'.  Pope,  P.  T.  Kendall,  Ezra  Kendall,  Jr.,  Josiah  Pope; 
Representative  to  the  General  Court,  Jonathan  Wilder. 

1827  —Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  Wilder,  Jacob 
Conaut,  Rufus  Hastings,  Samuel  Sawyer  (2d),  Nath'.  Lewis  ;  Assessors, 
Moses  Thomas,  Moses  Sawyer,  Luther  Rugg  ;  School  Committee,  Rev. 
Peter  Osgood,  Luther  Allen,  Alex'.  Dustin,  Rufus  Hastings,  Sam'.  Sawyer 
(2d),  Eziu  Kendall,  Jr.,  Augustin  Holcomb ;  Representative  to  the  General 
Courts,  Jonathan  Wilder. 

1828.— Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Jacob  Conant,  Rufus 
H^tutings,  Saml.  Sawyer  (2dj,  Eli  Kilburn,  Calvin  Wilder ;  Assessors, 
Samuel  Sawyer,  Phineas  B.  Dana,  Thomas  Wright ;  School  Committee, 
Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  Luther  Allen,  Alex'.  Dustin,  Rufus  Hastings,  Augus- 
tin Holcomb,  Samuel  Sawyer  (2d),  Ezra  Kendall,  Jr. ;  Kepresenta lives  to 
the  General  Courts,  Ebenezer  Pope,  Jonathan  Wilder. 

1829.— Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen.  Jacob  Conant,  David 
Wildor,  Nehemiah  Pierson  ;  Assessors,  Thomas  Wright,  Nathan  Waite, 
David  Wilder;  School  Cimmitteo,  Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  Alex'.  Dustin, 
Luther  Alleu,  David  Wilder,  Sumuol  Sawyer  (2d),  Augustin  Holcomb, 
Ezra  Kendall  ;  Representatives  to  the  General  Court,  Jacob  Conant, 
Tbonnis  Wright. 

1830.— Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Jacob  Conant,  David 
Wilder,  Nehemiah  Pierson ;  Assessors,  Thomas  Wright,  David  Wilder, 
Nathan  Waite ;  School  Committee,  Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  Luther  Allen, 
Alex'.  Dustin,  Sam'.  Sawyer  (2d),  Augustin  Holcomb,  David  Wilder, 
Ezra  Kendall. 

1831.— Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen ;  Selectmen,  Jon".  Wilder,  David 
Wilder,  N.  Pierson,  Joel  Pratt,  Jr.,  Gilsou  Brown;  Assessors,  Thomaa 
Wright,  Moses  Sawyer,  Samuel  Sawyer  (2d) ;  School  Committee,  Rev,  P. 
Osgood,  Alex'  Dustin,  Augustin  Holcomb,  Samuel  Sawyer  (2d),  David 
Wilder,  Ezra  Kendall,  Moses  Sawyer ;  Representatives  to  the  General 
Court,  Jonathan  Wilder,  Moses  Sawyer. 

1832.— Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen ;  Selectmen,  Gilson  Brown,  Joel 
Pratt, Jr.,  Eli  Kilburn,  Ezra  Kendall,  Suniuel  Sawyer;  Assessors,  Moses 
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Sawjer,  Samuel  Sawyer  (2d),  Samuel  Sawyer,  EW)  ;  School  Cotnmllte*, 
R«T.  Peter  Ongood,  Alex'  Dustiii,  Samuel  Saw.vcr  (2<l),  Pavlil  Wilder, 
UoM*  Sawyer,  Kzra  Kendull,  AuKUslin  llulcamli',  Ruinvwiilalivrs  lotlie 
General  Conre,  Jacob  Conanl,  Tlioiiiaa  Wrlclil. 

1833.— Town  flerk,  Lullicr  Allea  ;  Sfleclmen,  Ell  Kilhiiru,  Silaa  Bu«i, 
rule  HoUKliton ;  AwTHHim,  Jluwn  Sawyer,  Monei  TIioiiumi,  Tboinai 
Wright  ;  Soliool  Committm*,  Rev.  Peter  OHgouJ,  I»r.  P.  T.  Kendall,  .\ii- 
guitin  llulconib,  Kdwin  t'onant,  Siiliin  S  Hantinini,  Itiiben  II.  Sawyer, 
Tho*  II.  Blixjd;  Ropreeeiitalivea  to  the  General  Couit,  Jacob  Conanl> 
Thomas  Wrlnhl. 

183J.— Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Flak  Houirhton,  Oliver 
Johnson,  FranciK  Kiilterick  ;  Aiisei««r«,  Muaea  Sawyer,  Moaes  Thomas, 
Thomas  Wright;  School  Conmilttie.  Itev.  Peter  Osgood,  Dr.  P.  T. 
Kendall,  Solon  S.  Ilaxling^  Kulwn  II.  Sawyer,  Sam'  Sawyer  (2d), 
Moses  Sawyer,  Torry  Houghton  ;  Keprcscntatlves  to  the  General  Court, 
Moses  Sawyer,  Gilson  Brown. 

IlWi.— Town  Clerk,  I,\ilher  Allen ;  Selectmen,  Oliver  Johnson,  Sam- 
uel Uougliton,  Charles  II.  Whiting  ;  Assessun.  Htxm  Sawyer,  Thomas 
Wright,  Cynis  Uolbrook  ;  School  Committee,  Bov.  Peter  Osgood,  Dr.  P. 
T.  Kendall,  Solon  S.  Hastings.  .\ug"  Hotcomb,  Sloeefl  Sawyer,  Samuel 
Sawyer  I2d),  Torry  Ilougbton  ;  Representatives  to  tho  General  Court, 
Hoses  Sawyer,  Samuel  Sawyer  (2d). 

1830.  Town  Clerk,  Luther  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Oliver  .lohnson,  Samuel 
Houghton,  Charles  II.  Whiting;  Assessors,  Moses  Sawyer,  Thomas 
Wright,  Cyrus  Ilollmiok  ;  School  Committee,  Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  Moses 
Sawyer,  Dr.  P.  T.  Kendall.  Samuel  Sawyer  (2d\  Auguslin  liolcomb, 
Solon  S.  Hastings,  Torry  Houghton  ;  Represenbilives  to  the  General 
Cotirt,  Samuel  Sawyer  (2d). 

1837.  Town  Clerk,  Thonins  H.  Blooil ;  .Selectmen.  Samuel  Houghton, 
Charles  H.  Whiting,  William  (Jo« ;  Assessors,  Thomas  Wright,  Cyrus 
Uolbrook,  John  Springer ;  School  Committee,  Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  Lir. 
IMetwn  T.  Kendall,  S.  S.  Hastings,  Sam'  Sawyer  (2d),  Torry  Houghton, 
Samuel  Osgood,  Gilbert  II.  Howe  ;  Representative  to  the  General  Court, 
Emery  Burpee. 

18.38.— Town  Clerk,  Thomas  H.  Blood  ;  Selectmen,  William  Goes,  Sam- 
uel  T.  Sawyer,  Jon«  Nichols,  J.  B.  Goodnow,  Daniel  Hoemer;  Assessors, 
Thomas  Wright,  Cyrus  H.ilbrook,  Uulien  II.  Sawyer;  School  C.nimit- 
tee.  Rev.  Pster  Osgowi,  Rev.  Rufus  S.  Pope,  Dr.  Pienx.n  T.  Kenilall,  S. 
S.  Hastings,  Torry  Houghton,  Samuel  Osgooil,  GilU-rt  II  Howe  ;  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  General  Ourt,  Timothy  Endicott,  William  Goss. 

1839.— Town  Clerk,  Thomas  H.  Blood ;  Selectmen,  Wm.  Goiw,  S.  T. 
Sawyer,  Jon".  Nichols,  Jonas  B  Gooilnow,  Daniel  Hosmer ;  Ass.inors. 
Thomas  Wright,  Ruben  II.  Sawyer,  Solon  8.  Hastings;  School  Commit- 
tee, Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  Rev.  R.  S.  Pope,  Dr.  P.  T.  Kendall;  S.  S.  Hast- 
ings, Torry  Houghton,  Gilbert  II.  Howe,  Rev.  George  Waters;  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Court,  Wm.  Gow.  Samuel  T.  Sawyer. 

1840.— Town  Clerk,  Thomas  II.  Blood  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  T.  Sawyer, 
3IanaaS4-h  Houghton,  Richani  llildreth  ;  Assessors.  Tlntmas  Wright, 
Ruben  II.  Sawyer,  Solon  S.  Hastings  ;  Schoid  Committee,  Rev.  George 
Waters,  Torry  Ilougbton,  Cyra  Kendall  ;  Representative  to  the  General 
Court,  C>rns  Holbrook. 

18-11.— Town  Clerk.  Thomas  H.  Rlood;  Selectmen,  .Manasacli  Hough- 
ton, Richard  Bildroth,  Jesao  Curtis;  Assessors,  Thomas  Wright,  Ruben 
H.  Sawyer,  Torry  Houghton  ;  School  Committee,  Torry  Houghton,  Ru- 
ben H.  Sawyer,  Samuel  (tsgoo<l;  Representative  to  the  General  Court, 
Slanasseh  Houghton. 

IM2.— Town  Clerk,  Thomiu  H.  Blood ;  Selectmen,  Mananeh  Hough- 
ton, Jesse  Curtis,  John  W.  Spring;  .\i«e»M>r»,  K.  H.  Sawyer,  Torry 
]Ioughton.  Luther  W.  Rcigg ;  School  ^'ommltlee,  Torry  Hougliton,  B. 
II.  Sawyer,  Samuel  Sawyer  1^2')  ;  Reprivenlative  to  the  General  Court, 
Manaaeb  Houghton. 

1»«3.— Town  Clerk,  Thomas  11.  Blood:  Selectmen,  John  W.  Spring, 
Silas  Howe,  Jr.,  James  Pbelps  ;  .Assessors.  R.  H.  Sawyer.  Torry  Ilougb- 
ton, L.  W.  Kugg:  School  Committee,  Rev.  John  Allen,  Rev.  David  Ko»- 
dick.  Rev.  George  Proctor;  Repix-sentative  to  the  [.egislature,  Manasseh 
Houghton. 

1844.— Town  Clerk,  Thomas  H.  Blood  ;  Selectmen,  Jamca  Phelps, 
Samuel  Houghton,  Ruben  U.  .Sawyer;  Assessors,  U  II.  Sawyer,  Torry 
Houghton,  L.  W.  Rugg;  .Sclioid  Committee,  Samuel  (Osgood,  Ezra  Ken. 
dall.  Torry  Houghton,  P.  M.  Rugg,  Jobu  M.  Stevenson  ;  Repreaenlalive 
to  the  Legislature,  Samuel  Houghton. 

1845  — Town  Clerk,  Thomas  II.  Blood  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Houghton, 
R.  H.  Sawyer,  Perley  Bartlctt ;  Assess-irs,  II.  H.  Sawyer,  Torrj-  Ilougb- 
ton, Luther  W.  Rugg  ;  Schinil  Committee,  Rev.  David  Koalick,  Rev.  0. 
Cunningham,  Samuel  Osgood,  Torry  Houghton,  John  )l.  Stevenson  ; 
Representative  to  the  Legislature',  Samuel  Houghton. 
1846.— Town  Clerk,  William  1).  Feck;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Houghton, 


R.  H.  Sawyer,  Perley  Bartlelt ;  Aassaon^  Torry  Houghton,  U  W.  Rage, 
Ephraim  Falrbank:  aichool  Committee,  Rev.  o.  Cunningham,  Samuel 
Osgixsl,  Tnrry  llouehlon,  J.  .N.  Stevenson,  Pn-ntlca  M.  Rugg;  tUfm- 
seutatlve  to  the  Ix-glilatutr,  Jonas  II   Gootlnow. 

1847. -Town  Clerk.  William  D.  Pi-ck  ;  .S-lrctmen.  R.  H.  Sa»yer,  IVr- 
ley  Ilarllelt,  John  II.  Dnvls ;  AssoBora,  It  II.  Sawyer.  I.  W.  Hugg. 
Francis  llntterlck,  Jr  ;  Scb.iol  Committe..,  Itev.  O.  CunnlnBham,  Rev. 
T.  Prentiss  Allen,  Rev.  Uulnry  Whitney,  Samusl  Osgowl.  Prentice  M. 
Rugg  ;  Represenutive  to  the  legislature.  William  I>.  ••■■ck. 

1848.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck;  Seleclmen,  Perley  llartlotl, 
BenJ.  Stuart,  Jacob  Priest  ;  .Kmruton,  Luther  W.  Rugg,  Kphmlui  Fair- 
bank.  Samuel  Osgooil ;  School  (Himmlttee,  Rev.  O.  Cunningham,  Rrr.  T. 
Prentiss  Allen,  Rev.  Qulnry  Whitney,  Samuel  l>figi«id.  Prentice  M. 
Rugg ;  Representative  to  the  Legislature,  William  D.  Peck. 

1849— Town  Clerk.  Dr.  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Manaaeh 
Houghton.  Jidin  II.  Ihivis,  Levi  Kilburn  ;  Asseamrs,  L.  W.  Rugg,  Eph- 
mim  Fairhank,  Samuel  I  >sgo»d  ;  .School  Committee,  Bev.  O.  Cunning- 
ham, Rev.  T.  Prentiss  .\llen.  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Davis,  Samuel  Uaguod, 
Prentice  M.  Kugg;  Representative  to  the  Legislature,  Manaaeh 
Houghton. 

I851>.— Town  Clerk.  William  D.  Peck  ;  .Slectmon,  Manawh  Hough- 
ton, J>hn  H.  Davis,  Levi  Kilburn;  Assesson,  Moses  Sawyer,  Jamea  W. 
Filch,  John  M.  Stevenson  ;  School  Committee,  Samuel  A.  Davis,  J<din 
31.  Stevenson,  Jacob  N.  Totman  ;  Representative  to  the  General  tjourt, 
Luther  W.  Rugg. 

18.M.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Jacob  Priest,  J<aeph 
Whitney,  James  Phelps  ;  Assessors.  Luther  \V.  Rugg,  Silas  M.  Wilder, 
Samuel  Osgood  ;  School  ('<uiimltti.e,  T.  Preiiliia  Allen.  Samuel  A.  Davis, 
J.  M.Stevenson,  S.muel  Osgood,  P.  .M.  Rugg;  Repnwuutivo  to  the 
(general  Court,  Lutlicr  W.  Rugg. 

18J2.— Town  Ckrk,  William  D.  Peck;  Selectmen.  Joseph  Whitney, 
James  Phelps,  I.  S.  Bulterick  ;  .Kssessors,  Samuel  Osgo*jd,  Silas  M. 
Wilder,  P.  M.  Rugg;  Schiwl  Committee,  Rev.  .S.  A.  Davis,  Rev.  T  P. 
Allen,  Rev.  William  Guilford,  Samuel  Osgo<Kl.  P.  M  Rugg  J.  N.  Tul- 
inan,  George  Ba^s,  Jr.;  Representative  to  the  Geuerul  tA^iirt,  Liitbrr  W. 
Bugg. 

1853.- Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  John  II.  Davla, 
Moe<.s  Sawyer  (2d),  Charlea  M.  Bailey  ;  AsM.ssora,  John  M.  .><tevelison, 
James  W.  Fitch,  Henry  E.  Kendall  ;  School  Committee.  Samuel  Om(o>sI, 
P.  )I.  Rugg,  John  M.  Slevenaon;  Delegate  to  the  Conatilutional  Con- 
vention, Samuel  Houghton  ;   Representative  to  the  t^eneral  tVurt,  Wil* 


I  D.  Peck. 


18.51.— Town  Clerk,  William  D,  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  John  II.  Davia, 
Closes  Sawyer  (2d),  Cliarlea  M.  Bailey ;  Aa«essura,  James  W.  Fitch, 
Henry  E.  Kendall,  Levi  Reed,  Jr. ;  School  Committee,  Samuel  Osgood, 
P.  M.  Rugg.  R-v.  Wo.  M.  Guilford;  Bepmentetive  to  the  Generkl 
Court,  J.  Sawyer  Butterirk. 

18.V>.— Town  Clerk.  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen.  Moaea  Sawyer  (2d), 
Charles  M.  Bailey,  L.  W.  Rugg  ;  .iawaaora,  James  W.  Filch,  Prentice 
>I.  Rugg,  John  II.  Davis;  Scllool  Committee,  Rev.  T.  P.  Allen.  Rev.  J. 
11.  Learned,  Samuel  Osguoil,  N.  M.  Ijee,  Jonathan  Davis;  Repnuenla- 
tivo  to  the  General  ruun.  Moers  .Sawyer  (2d). 

18.M'i.— Town  I'lerk,  William  D.  Peck;  Selectmen,  OiarlM  M.  Bailey, 
S.  W  Rugg,  Joseph  P.  Heywood  ;  Asaeasors.  Prt-ntice  51.  Kugg.  John 
U.  Davis,  Levi  Kee<l ;  School  Committee,  Rev.  Wm.  Miller,  .■^amual 
Osgoo.1,  Jon».  Davis,  Nelson  N.  Lee,  Kxra  Sawyer;  Represenlatlie  to 
the  General  Court,  Mows  Sawyer  (2d). 

ia-.7.-Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck;  Selectmen,  L.W.  Rugg,  Jeseph 
P.  lleywoo<i,  J.  Sauyer  llullerirk ;  Asseasore,  John  H.  Davis  Samuel 
IXgoiKl,  IVrley  llartlett  ;  School  Committee,  Rev.  Wm.  II.  Knap|^  Itev. 
Wm  )Iiller,  N.  M.  Lee,  Samuel  Osgood  ;  Beprea<'Utati<o  to  the  General 
Court,  S^imuel  Osgood. 

I»58  — Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Seleclmen,  L.  W.  Rugg. 
Ji«eph  P.  HeywoMl.  J.  Sawyer  Bulterick;  Asa«soI^  John  II.  Dails, 
Samuel  (>>goo<l,  Perley  Bartlelt;  School  Committee,  Jon>.  Dsvis  P.  M. 
Rugg,  John  E.  Grey,  F.  A.  Sawyer,  Samuel  iisgoisl,  W.  A.  V.  W II- 
lard. 

18.19.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck ;  Seleclmen,  Perley  Danlstt, 
AsaKeyes,  EdaanI  Burpee;  A«*-ss<.rs,  Johu  II.  Davis  Samuel  Oag<K>d, 
Prentice  M.  Rugg  ;  Scliool  Committee,  Samuel  Osgood,  J.  Kendall  Hear- 
ing ;  Slate  Si-natur,  William  D.  Peck. 

1800  -Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  .Selectmen,  Perley  Bartlelt, 
Asa  Keyes.  EdaanI  Bur|«e;  A»e».ra,  John  II.  l>avla,  P.  M.  Rugg, 
Kira  Sawyer;  S<.hool  I'ummiltee,  Prentice  M.  Bugg,  Luther  Rugg  (^d) ; 
Reprcsenlallve  to  the  General  Court,  Samuel  Oag.«id. 

I8«l.— Town  Clirk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Slectmen,  Perley  Bartletl, 
Asa  Keyes,  Edward  Burpm ;  Asaeasors,  John  U.  Osvla,  P.  M.   Butt, 
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K/.ra  Sawyer;  School  Committee,  Benjamin  Woodard,  Rev.  E.  B.  Fair- 
child,  Jon".  Davis. 

1802.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck;  Selectmen,  J.  S.  Butteriok, 
Josiah  Phelps,  James  A.  Pratt;  Assessors,  John  H.  Davis,  P.  M. 
Rugg,  Ezra  Sawyer;  School  Committee,  Samuel  Osgood,  Rev.  E.  B. 
Fairchlld,  Rev.  J.  C.  Labaree ;  Representative  to  the  General  Court, 
Luke  Sawyer. 

18H3.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck ;  Selectmen,  J,  S.  Butterick, 
Josiah  Phelps,  Ephraim  Fairbanks;  Assessors,  Prentice  M.  Rugg, 
Samuel  Osgood,  John  Houghton;  School  Committee,  Samuel  Osgood, 
Prentice  M.  Rugg. 

lSG4._Xown  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Ezra  Sawyer,  Henry 
E.  Kendall,  Moses  B.  Heywood  ;  Assessors,  Prentice  M.  Riigg,  John 
Houghton,  Luke  Sawyer;  School  Committee,  P.  M.  Rugg;  Representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court,  Luke  Sawyer. 

180.3.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Ezra  Sawyer,  Henry 
E.  Kendall,  Moses  B.  Heywood;  Assessors,  Prentice  M.  Rugg,  Edward 
W.  Toombs,  L.  W.  Nichols  ;  School  Committee,  Dr.  F.  D.  Lord,  Rev.  J. 
C.  Labaree. 

1806.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Ezra  Sawyer,  Henry 
E.  Kendall,  Moaea  B  Heywood;  Assessors,  Prentice  M.  Rugg  Ezra 
Sawyer,  M.  B.  Heywood  ;  School  Committee,  Rev.  Elbridge  Gerry. 

1SG7.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Luke  Sawyer,  Clin- 
ton Heywood,  Edward  W.  Toombs;  Assess  rs,  Prentice  M.  Rugg,  E.  W. 
Toombs,  Luke  W.  Nichols;  Scliool  Committee,  Samuel  Osgood. 

1808.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Prentice  M.  Rugg, 
Clinton  Heywood,  S.  Thurston  Wilder;  Assessors,  Moses  B.  Heywood, 
James  A.  Pratt,  Jonathan  Davis ;  School  Committee,  Rev.  A.  S.  Nick- 
erson  (for  three  years)  and  Henry  S.  Sawyer  (for  one  year). 

ISny.— Town  Clerk.  William  D.  P^ck  ;  Selectmen,  P.  M.  Rugg,  Clin- 
ton Heywood,  S.  Thuraton  Wilder;  Asaessors,  M.  B.  Heywuod,  James 
A.  Pratt,  Jonathan  Davis;  School  Committee,  Dr.  F.  D.  Lord,  Mrs 
Mary  S.  Rugg,  Alvah  S.  Howe,  Mis-s  Abby  Hastings,  Samuel  Osgood, 
Miss  Nellie  A.  Willard  ;  Representative,  Charles  H.  Loring. 

1870.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck;  Selectmen,  Ezra  Sawyer,  James 
W.  Fitch,  James  A.  Pratt ;  Assessors,  Prentice  M.  Rugg,  Samuel  Osgood, 
Clinton  Heywood  ;  School  Committee,  Rev.  H.  C.  Bates, William  U.  Bur- 
pee. Henry  S.  Sawyer. 

1871.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck;  Selectmen,  Ezra  Sawyer,  John 
H  Davis,  F.  L.  Wilder;  Asst'ssors,  P.  M.  Rugg,  Samuel  Osgood,  Clinton 
Heywood  ;  School  Committee,  Rev.  U.  C.  Bates,  Jonathan  Davis;  Rep- 
resentative, AsJi  Keyes. 

1872.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck;  Selectmen,  Ezra  Sawyer,  John 
H.  Davis,  F.  L.  Wilder;  Aesessora,  Ezra  Sawyer,  Jonathan  Davis,  Wil- 
liam H.  Burpee;  School  Committee,  Rev.  H.  C.  Bates,  Wm.  H.  Burpee, 
George  K.  Powers. 

1873.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Ezra  Sawyer,  John 
H.  Davis,  Charles  H.  Loring;  Assessors,  Ezra  Sawyer,  Jonathan  Davis, 
William  H.  Burpee  ;  School  Committee,  Henry  S.  Sawyer. 

1874.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Ezra  Sawyer,  John 
H.  Davis,  Charles  H.  Loring  ;  Assessors,  P.  M.  Rugg,  Wm.  S.  Walker, 
A.  li.  Fitch  ;  School  Committee,  William  H.  Burpee,  Rev.  L.  D.  Mears ; 
Itcprcsontative,  Moses  B.  Heywood. 

1875.— Town  Clerk,  Wm.  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Moses  B.  Heywood, 
Charles  H.  Loring,  Wm.  H.  Sawyer;  Assessors,  Jonathan  Davis,  P.  M. 
Rugg,  S.  ThuiTton  Wilder;  School  Committee,  Rev.  L.  D.  Mears. 

1870.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  Davis, 
James  Bailey,  Mmcus  L.  Snow ;  Awessors,  P.  M.  Rugg,  Wm.  S.  Walker, 
Ezra  Sawyer;  School  Committee,  Henry  S.  Sawyer,  Rev.  Henry  P.  Cut- 
ting; Representative  to  the  Legislature,  Perley  Hartlett. 

1877.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck ;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  Davis, 
Jamejf  Bailey,  Marcus  L.  Snow  ;  Assessors,  P.  M.  Rugg,  Ezra  Sawyer, 
Wm.  S.  Walker ;  School  Commiltee,  William  H.  Burpee. 

1878.— Town  Clerk.  William  D.  Peck;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  Davie, 
Marcus  L.  Snow,  James  Bailey  ;  Assessors,  I*,  il.  Rugg,  Ezra  Sawyer, 
Wm.  S.  Walker;  School  Commiltee,  Oliver  W.  Rugg. 

1879.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  :  Soloctiuen,  Jonathan  Davis, 
E.  W.  Toombs,  P.  T.  K.  Burpee ;  Assessors,  P.  M.  Rugg,  Ezra  Sawyer, 
Wm.  S.  Walker  ;  Schoul  Committee,  Henry  S.  Sawyer. 

188II.— Town  Clerk,  Willimn  D.  Peck ;  Selectmen,  Pierson  T.  K.  Bur- 
pee, Charles  H.  Loring,  Perley  Bartlett;  Asscssorfl.  P.  M.  Rugg,  Ezi*a 
Sawyer,  H.Thurston  Wilder;  School  Committee,  William  H.  Buri>ee ; 
Repre*(entariv«  to  the  Legislature,  William  H.  Burpee. 

1881.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck;  Selectmen,  P.  T.  K.  Burpee,  C. 
H.  Loring,  Perley  Bartlett;  Assessore,  P.  M.  Rugg,  Ezra  Sawyer,  S. 
Thurston  Wilder  ;  School  Committee,  01  ver  W.  Rugg. 

1882.- Town  Clerk,  Williuni  D,  Peck;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  Davis,  E. 


W.  Toomba,  F.  L.  Wilder ;  Assessors,  Ezra  Sawyer,  S.  Thuraton  Wilder, 
Wm.  S.  Walker  ;  School  Committee,  R.  L.  Chandler,  J.  H.  Wilder. 

1883.- Town  Clerk.  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  Davis,  E. 
W.  Toombs,  F.  L.  Wilder  ;  Assessors,  Ezra  Sawyer,  S.  Thurston  Wilder, 
W.  S.  Walker  ;  School  Committee,  C.  U.  Albro. 

1884.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  Davis,  E. 
W.  Toombs,  F.  L.  Wilder;  Assessors,  Ezra  Sawyer,  S.  Thurston  Wilder, 
W.  S.  Walker ;  School  Committee,  J.  S.  Burpee  ;  Representative  to  the 
Legislature,  F.  L.  Wilder. 

1885.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  Davis,  E. 
W.  Toombs,  F.  L.  Wilder  ;  Assessors,  Ezra  Sawyer,  S.  Thurston  Wilder, 
W.  S.  Walker;  School  Committee,  Samuel  Osgood. 

1880.— Town  Clerk,  William  D.  Peck  ;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  Davis,  E. 
W.  Toombs,  F.  L.  Wilder  ;  Assessors,  Ezra  Sawyer,  S.  Thui-ston  Wilder, 
Henry  W.  Bui-pee  ;  School  Committee,  Arthur  P.  Rugg. 

1887.— Town  Clerk,  Edward  P.  Bartlett;  Selectmen,  W.  S.  WalRer. 
Henry  W.  Burpee,  George  F.  Davidson  ;  Assessors,  Henry  W.  Burpee, 
W.  S.  Walker,  Ezra  Sawyer ;  School  Committee,  J.  S.  Burpee. 

1888.— Town  Clerk,  Edward  P.  Bartlett ;  Selectmen,  W.  S.  Walker, 
George  F.Davidson,  H.  W.  Burpee;  Assessors,  W.  S.Walker,  H.W.  Bur- 
pee, Ezra  Sawyer;  School  Committee,  Dr.  A.  M.  Tyler;  Representative 
to  the  Legislature,  Albeit  H,  Newhall. 

The  following  persons,  natives  of  the  town,  have 
had  charge  of  our  public  schools  as  teachers: 


Luther  Allen, 
Luther  Rugg, 
David  Willard  (3d), 
Samuel  Sawyer, 
Jonathan  Wilder, 
David  Wilder, 
Moses  Sawyer, 
AugustineHolcomb, 
Mark  Kendall, 
Josiah  Kendall, 
Ezra  Kendall, 
P.  T.  Kendall, 
Nathaniel  Lewis, 
Oliver  Blood, 
Rufus  Hastings, 
Phiueas  B.  Dana, 
Samuel  Sawyer  (2d), 
Edwin  Conant, 
Thomas  S.  Blood, 
James  T.  Allen, 
Solon  S.  Hastings, 
Reuben  H.  Sawyer, 
Gilbert  H.  Howe, 
Darius  Redding, 
Torry  Houghton, 
Amos  W.  Breck, 
Samuel  Osgood, 
Charles  H.  Loring, 
Prentice  M.  Rugg, 
Joseph  Gerry, 
Edmund  Moore, 
Edwin  May, 
Edward  A.  Synds, 


George  Richardson, 
Luther  Rugg  ( 'd), 
William  Richardson, 
Wm.  A.  P.  Willard, 
Alonzo  W.  Willard, 
John  Rugg, 
Henry  S.  Sawyer, 
Josiah  H.  Wilder, 
William  H.  Burpee, 
Oliver  W.  Rugg, 
Joseph  H.  Osgood, 
George  K.  Powers, 
Ezra  Powers, 
Edmund  Powers, 
R.  L.  Chandler, 
J.  S.   Burpee, 

E.  P.  Willard. 

F.  B.  Willard, 
Polly  Kimball, 
Nabby  Buss, 
Keziah  Buss, 
Betsey  Pratt, 
Lydia  Porter, 
Caroline  Allen, 
Mary  Ann  Phelps, 
Harriet  Rugg, 
Caroline  Muore, 
Emily  Wright, 
Polly  Belknap, 
Lucy  Belknap, 
Martha  Kendall, 
Adolpliia  Rugg, 
Rebeccah  Buss, 


Lucy  Buss, 
Olive  L.  Nelson, 
Eusebia  Gerry, 
Elizabeth  Parker, 
Polly  A.  Burpee, 
Elizabeth  Bailey, 
Lucinda  Hildreth, 
Jane  Hildreth, 
Jane  E.  Sawyer, 
Mary  E.  Willard, 
Mary  Richardson, 
Mary  Rugg, 
Nellie  A.  Willard, 
Sarah  H.  Rugg, 
Mary  S.  Osgood, 
Georgianna  Pratt, 
Mary  K.  Pnitt, 
Fannie  Kidder, 
Delia  S.  Nourse, 
Mary  Burpee, 
Carrie  Rugg, 
Anna  E.  Osgood, 
Augusta  Richardson 
Jessie  F.  Osgood, 
Kittie  Wilder, 
Gertrude  U.  Ilugg, 
Helen  Burpee, 
Flora  P.  Barnes, 
Mary  K.  Loring, 
RosaE.  Willard, 
Addie  Burpee, 
Nellie  Heywood. 


List  of  practicing  physicians  in  Sterling: 

1774. — Josiah  Leavitt,  to  1787  ;  removed. 

1780.— Israel  Allen,  died  1817,  aged  sixty  ;  John  Barnard,  died  1825, 
aged  eighty-two;  Pierson  Kendall. 

1804.— Luther  Allen. 

1817.— Pierson  T.  Kendall,  after  forty  years'  practice,  removed  to  Clin- 
ton, where  he  died  January  11,  ISOrj,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

1830.— Dr.  Newhall,  of  Stow,  remained  but  a  short  time. 

1837.— William  D.  Peck. 

1840.— John  S.  Andrews,  removed  after  five  or  six  years'  practice. 

1801.— E.  C.  Knight,  remained  in  town  only  about  six  months. 

1854.— Thomae  H.  Gage,  removed  to  Worcester,  1850  ;  A.  W.  Sidney, 
removed  to  Fitchburg. 

185D.— Frederick  A.  Sawyer,  removed  toGreenfield,  1802 ;  C.  E.  Dowells, 
removed  Ib74. 

1802.— Friend  D.  Lord,  removed  to  Newton  Lower  Falls,  1870. 

1870.— Warren  Pierce,  removed  to  West  Boylston,  1874. 
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1874.— Ilerberl  SliurtlifT,  romuvod  lo  Brockton,  1879. 

1879.— E  X.  I'erkiiia,  removed  to  Harvard;  C.  D.  Albro,  remoTod  to 
Meiulon,  1887. 

1887.— George  P.  Skinner,  ilied  ninie  venr;  A.  M.  Tjler;  F.  C.UIllBon, 
removed  to  Boston,  18M8. 

The  above  dates  may  not  be  exactly  correct,  but 
oearly  so. 


BIOGR.VPHICAI,. 

CAPTAIN    ELI    KILItUllN. 

Eli  Kilburn  was  born  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  April  3, 
1796.  His  father,  (.'alviii  Kilburn,  wa.s  a  native  of 
Sterling,  but  spent  nio.^t  of  his  life  in  Princeton,  where 
he  died,  January  2;i,  bS.')!',  in  the  ninety-tifth  year  of 
his  age.  His  mother,  JIary  Stnitton  Kilburn,  was  a 
native  of  Rutland.  8he  died  in  Princeton,  September 
15,  1847,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 

Eli  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons,  with  two  sisters, 
one  older  and  one  younger  than  himself.  He  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  the  sole  survivor  of  his 
father's  family. 

Eli  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Prince- 
ton, and  at  the  I.ieicester  Academy.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  came  to  Sterling,  and  began  learning  the 
chair-making  business.  Soon  after  attaining  his 
majority  he  became  a  manufacturer  on  his  own 
account. 

In  1821  he  married  Miss  Lucinda  Bailey,  of  Ster- 
ling, and  settled  near  Dana's  Mills,  in  that  town. 

In  1829  he  was  cho.sen  commander  of  a  company  of 
light  infantry,  known  as  the  Sterling  Guards. 

In  1856,  at  the  age  of  si.xty,  Captain  Kilburn  closed 
his  prosperous  career  as  a  chair  manufacturer,  and 
bought  a  lot  in  Sterling  Centre,  on  which  he  built  a 
house,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Bailey  Kilburn,  died  in 
February,  18(;7,  and  in  April,  1868,  he  married  Mrs. 
Jane  H.  Powers,  widow  of  Ezra  S.  Powers,  and  half- 
sister  to  his  first  wife. 

Captain  Kilburn  during  his  lung  and  active  life 
has  held  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  twenty-eight 
years,  and  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery  for  twenty-nine  years. 

For  several  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Boards  of 
Selectmen  and  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  has 
served  on  numerous  important  committees  in  town 
aflairs. 

He  has  settled  many  estates,  and  acted  as  guardian 
for  sixteen  minors.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  the 
agent  in  Sterling  tor  the  Worcester  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  About  two  years  ago  he  gave 
up  this  business,  finding  that  his  private  affairs  needed 
all  of  his  time  and  strength. 

Captain  Kilburn  has  been  a  successful  business 
man,  and,  by  persevering  industry,  good  management 
and  habits  of  thrift,  hits  amassed  a  handsome  fortune. 

Since  coming  to  Sterling  he  hsis  been  an  active  and 


influential     member   of   the    First    Congregational 

(Unitarian)  Society. 

He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
and  cast  his  first  vote  for  President  for  Jamex 
Monroe. 

During  recent  years  C'apUiin  and  .Mrs.  Kilburn  have 
made  many  pleasant  excursions,  visiting  the  White 
Jlountains,  the  Saguenay  River,  Niagara  Falls, 
Saratoga,  Washington  and  other  places  of  interest, 
visiting  Saratoga  Springs  for  thirty  consecutive 
years. 

Happy  in  his  domestic  life,  prosperous  in  his  bu»i- 
ness,  honored  and  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
sound  in  mind  and  body  at  the  age  of  ninety-two, 
cheerful,  hopeful,  serene.  Captain  Eli  Kilburn  is  to- 
day one  of  the  best  representatives  of  our  New  Eng- 
land life. 


EDWARD    nittl'EE. 

Kdwaril  Burpee  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
highly  respected  citizens  of  Sterling.  He  comes  from 
a  line  of  honored  ancestry,  reaching  back  nearly  to 
the  first  settlement  of  the  town. 

His  great-grandfather,  Jeremiah  Burpee,  came  to 
Sterling  from  Rowley,  in  Essex  County,  probably 
about  the  year  1745  and  settled  on  Rowley  Hill  (so 
called),  where  he  died  in  1817  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two  years. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of  Jonathan 
Burpee — a  citizen  of  Sterling  universally  respected 
for  the  rectitude  of  his  character — and  was  born  June 
13,  1814.  His  mother's  name,  before  marriage,  was 
Fanny  .Johnson,  daughter  of  Edward  Johnson. 

As  Mr.  Burpee  wsis  an  only  child  he  remained  with 
his  parents,  assisting  them  in  their  labors,  and,  riy 
their  example,  acipiiring  habits  of  in<lustry  and 
strength  of  moral  character,  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age.  At  this  time  his  father  obtained  for  him 
a  situation  with  Joel  Pratt,  Jr.,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  mi  St  |>romiuent  chair  manufacturers  in  Worcester 
County.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Pratt  three  years, 
serving  him  faithfully  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  with  board  and  clothing  and  with  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  district  school  in  the 
winter;  his  entire  education  being  such  only  as  the 
common  schools  of  the  town  at  that  time  afforded. 
At  the  close  of  his  apprentice.thip  to  Mr.  Pratt  he 
left  his  employ  and  engaged  service  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Lewis  (2d),  a  near  neighbor. 

He  renewed  his  engagement  to  Mr.  Lewis  three 
years  successively.  .\t  the  end  of  this  peri'Kl,  in 
1838,  he  purchased  -Mr.  Lewis'  place  and  busineiw 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  chairs  on  his 
own  account.  In  April  of  that  year  he  marrie<l  a 
Sterling  lady.  Miss  Lucy  Ann  Smith,  a  daughter 
of  Manajseh  Smith,  and  began  housekeeping  in  the 
same  house  he  now  occupies. 

In  1861  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  by 
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death,  but  in  the  following  year  he  again  entered 
into  the  marriage  relation  with  Mrs.  Mary  Curtis, 
who  now  faithfully  presides  over  his  household  and 
devotedly  ministers  to  his  comfort  as  the  infirmities 
of  age  begin  to  creep  upon  him. 

Thus,  for  fifty  years,  with  varying  fortunes,  he 
has  been  constantly,  and  at  times  quite  extensively, 
engaged  in  the  chair  business,  by  which,  through  in- 
dustry, economy  and  forethought,  he  has  secured 
such  a  competency  as  relieves  him  from  all  anxious 
thought  in  respect  to  present  wants  or  future  needs. 

His  home  and  attention  to  his  own  private  busi- 
ness was  always  more  congenial  to  his  nature  than 
crowded  assemblies  or  public  office.  Nevertheless, 
he  has  several  times  held  the  office  of  selectman 
and  other  responsible  positions,  and  his  fellow- 
townsmen  have  ever  had  implicit  confidence  in  his 
intelligence,  sound  judgment  and  uprightne-s  of 
character.  He  is  still  in  business,  doing  a  larger 
amount  than  any  other  concern  of  the  same  line 
in  the  town.  He  receives  his  friends  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  entertains  them  with  generous  hospi- 
tality. 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

BROOKFIELD. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  DAVIS. 

A  LITTLE  south  of  what  is  nearly  the  centre  of 
Massachusetts  there  is  a  territory  about  eight  miles 
square  lying  for  the  most  part  within  the  limits  of  Wor- 
cester County  and  including  a  small  tract  of  land  in 
Hampshire  County,  which,  as  early  as  the  year  1647, 
attracted  the  attention  of  settlers  along  the  coast, 
who  were  seeking  favorable  spots  for  farming  and  pas- 
turage. It  was  occupied  by  the  Quabaug  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  had  been  cleared  by  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  its  hillsides  and  plains,  together  with  the 
meadows  watered  by  the  rivers  and  streams  flowing 
through  them,  offered  a  rich  prize  to  those  who  were 
adventurous  enough  to  wander  into  the  wilderness  so 
fir  from  the  more  thickly-settled  villages  and  towns 
along  and  near  the  shore.  The  Quabaug  Indians  by 
some  historians  have  been  called  a  distinctive  tribe, 
and  by  others  they  are  supposed,  with  the  Agawams 
and  Waranakes  and  Naunotuks  and  Pacomptucks 
and  Squaklieags,  along  the  Connecticut  River,  the 
Xipniucks  proper,  a  little  farther  to  the  eastward,  and 
the  Niishaways,  a  little  farther  to  the  north,  to  have 
formed  the  great  Nipmuck  tribe.  They  exhibit, 
however,  in  their  history,  an  individuality  which 
warrants  the  belief  that  they  were  an  independent 
tribe,  acting  only  by  voluntary  association  with  other 
tribes  and  under  the  rule  of  sachems  not  their  own. 
It  is  stated  on  undeniable  authority  that  when  suffer- 
ing from  the  hostile  attitude  of  other  tribes  they  ap- 


pealed to  Massasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags, 
for  assistance,  and  that  late  in  life  that  sachem  dwelt 
among  them  and  became  their  ruler.  Indeed,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  famous  warrior  of  Mount 
Hope  was  the  sagamore  of  the  Quabaugs  in  1661, 
and  that  in  that  year  or  the  next,  while  Wamsutta, 
his  son,  was  the  acting  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags, 
died  among  his  new-found  followers. 

At  the  time  at  which  this  narrative  opens  Spring- 
field, settled  in  1636,  was  the  only  town  on  the  west 
and  the  nearest  towns  on  the  east  were  Lancaster, 
planted  in  1643;  Concord,  settled  in  1635,  and  Sud- 
bury, in  1639.  These  new  settlements  were  reached 
by  the  Indian  trails  or  paths,  along  which  the 
immigrant  could  only  travel  on  horseback  or  on  foot ; 
but  these  trails  leading  from  the  villages  of  the  In- 
dians to  various  points  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  Mount 
Hope  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound  were  looked  on  by 
the  early  settlers,  inured  as  they  were  to  hardship 
and  fatigue,  and  eager  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the 
ownership  of  land,  as  easy  avenues  to  the  prizes  they 
sought. 

The  territory  to  which  we  have  referred  was  called 
Quabaug,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  tribe  occupying  it. 
As  pronounced  by  the  Indians,  it  was  Squ^pauke  or 
Squabaug,  and  signified  "'red  water  place,"  or  "red 
pond,''  and  was  so  called  from  the  reddish  color  of 
the  bottom  underlying  the  various  sheets  of  fresh 
water  with  which  it  abounded.  According  to  J.  H. 
Temple,  whose  exhaustiveand  interesting  "History  of 
North  Brooktield ''  has  afforded  much  material  for  this 
narrative,  the  various  villages  of  the  Quabaug  tribe 
lay  along  the  different  trails  which  intersected  its  ter- 
ritory, the  largest  of  which  was  the  Wekabaiig  village, 
in  what  is  now  West  Brookfield.  The  native  word 
was  Wekapauke,  meaning  "  at  the  end  of  the  pond," 
and  was  adopted  by  the  English  as  the  name  of 
Wekabaug  Pond,  containing  about  three  hundred 
acres  and  lying  near  West  Brookfield  village.  An- 
other large  village  was  Quobagud  or  Quobacutt,  in 
the  east  part  of  Brookfield,  near  what  is  now  called 
Quabaug  Pond,  and  still  another  was  Ashquoach  vil- 
lage, north  of  Great  Pond,  in  Brimfield,  and  others 
still  were  the  Quassuck,  in  what  is  now  Sturbridge, 
and  Putikookuppog,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Quine- 
baug  River,  near  the  present  line  between  Sturbridge 
and  Bromfield. 

The  Quabaug  territory  is  watered  by  the  Quabaug 
River,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Five  Mile 
River  and  the  Seven  Mile  River  and  flows  into  Qua- 
baug Pond.  It  leaves  the'  pond  at  its  westerly  end 
and  flows  through  what  is  now  the  town  of  Warren, 
uniting  afterwards  with  Ware  River,  where  it  takes 
the  name  of  Chicopee  River,  and  empties  into  the 
Connecticut  in  the  town  of  Chicopee.  Numerous 
brooks,  of  more  or  less  size  and  importance,  enter 
Quabaug  River  at  various  points,  including  Moore's 
Brook,  Stone's  Brook,  Coy's  Brook,  Sucker  Brook, 
New  Mill  Brook,  Cheney's  Brook,   Mason's  Brook, 
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Salmon  Brook,  Dean's  Brook,  Wigwam  Brook  and 
many  other  smiill  streams,  some  of  which  in  early 
and  later  times  have  furnisheil  water  for  wheels  of 
industry.  Among  the  ponds  which  dot  the  territory, 
are  the  Quabaug  Pond,  more  than  five  hundred  acres 
in  extent;  South  Pond,  nearly  two  hundred  acres; 
Wekabaug  Pond,  three  hundred  nores,  and  Cranberry, 
North,  Horse  and  Perry  Ponds,  of  smaller  dimensions. 
Such  was  the  territory  when,  in  1G47,  it  first  came 
within  the  notice  of  the  government  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony.  In  that  year  the  Quabaug  tribe  suffered 
from  the  raids  ot  marauding  Indians  of  other  tribes, 
and  ai)|)lications  for  aid  were  sent  by  (iuacunquasit, 
the  sachem  of  the  tribe,  to  the  Jlassachuselts  Gov- 
ernor. At  the  same  time  John  Eliot  became  interested 
in  the  tribe,  and  in  1(549  made  a  visit  to  their  villages, 
an  account  of  which  he  gave  in  a  letter,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract,  dated  Roxbury,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1649: 

There  is  nnotber  agt-A  S«c!u'm  ut  Quobngml,  three  score  miles  west- 
waixl,  ant]  he  doth  j:rcntly  desire  llmt  I  woiiUI  come  thither  and  tench 
them  and  live  there ;  and  1  made  a  journey  thither  this  summer  and 
I  went  by  Nashaway  ;  but  it  so  fell  out  that  there  were  some  8lir«  be- 
twixt tlie  Narraganset  and  Monatiegan  Indians,  some  murders  com- 
mitted,ttc.,  whicli  made  uur  church  doubtful  at  t\rstof  uiy  going;  which, 
when  tile  Nashaway  .Sachem  (Sholan)  heard,  lie  conimandwl  twenty 
armed  men  (after  their  manner)  to  bo  ready,  and  himself,  with  these 
twenty  men,  besides  sundry  of  our  near  Indians,  went  along  with  me  to 
guard  me  ;  but  I  took  stimo  English  along  with  me  also,  so  that  hereby 
their  good  afTection  is  uiaidfested  to  me  and  to  the  wotk  I  have  in  hand. 
Here  also  (at  Quobagud)  I  found  sundry  hungering  aAer  instruction;  hut 
it  pleaaed  Cod  to  exercise  us  with  such  tedious  raiu  and  bad  weather  that 
we  were  extreme  wet,  in  so  much  that  I  was  not  dry  night  nor  day  from 
the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth,  hut  so  truvrlied,  and  at  night 
poll  off  my  boots,  wriog  my  stockings  and  on  with  them  again  and  so 
continuetl.  The  rivers  also  were  raised,  so  as  that  we  wero  wet  riding 
through  ;  but  that  which  added  to  my  nflliction  was  my  horse  tired  so 
that  1  was  forced  to  let  my  horse  go  empty  and  ride  on  one  of  the  men's 
horwB,  which  I  took  along  with  mo.  Yet  God  stept  in  and  helped  ;  I 
considered  that  the  won)  of  God  (2  Tim.  2:  :i),  "Endure  hardship  aa 
a  gooti  soldier  of  Clirist,"  with  many  other  such  like  meditations.  ,  .  • 
And  I  thank  the  I.ord  neither  I  nor  my  company  took  any  hurt. 

The  Indian  trail  followed  by  Eliot  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  Connecticut  trails  which  ran  through  the 
present  towns  of  Weston,  Sudbury,  Stow,  Lancaster, 
Princeton,  Barre,  New  Rraintree,  Warren,  Brimfield 
and  Springfield.  This  simple  record  of  the  Indian 
apostle  shows  the  bold  and  adventurous  spirit  which 
characterized  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  who, 
having  migrated  from  comfortable  English  homes  and 
experienced  the  comparative  discomforts  with  which  a 
life  in  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  coast  were 
surrounded,  wero  willing  and  even  eager  to  push  still 
farther  into  the  wilderness  to  unknown  regions,  wliere 
to  hardship  and  exposure  and  want  were  added 
the  dangers  wliich  the  nearness  of  savage  Indians 
constantly  threatened.  No  explanation  of  this  spirit 
is  satisfactory  that  does  not  emphasize  the  greedy 
desire  which  every  Englishman  must  have  felt  for 
that  which  the  opportunity  offered — the  possession  of 
land.  To  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  immigrants  to  our 
shores  such  a  possession  was  u  new  privilege.  Landed 
possessions,  which  in  the  old  country  were  confined  to 


the  noble  or  wealthy  classes,  inspired  them  with  hope* 
newly  born,  with  aspirations  never  before  experienced, 
and  laid  before  their  eyes  visions  of  untold  prosperity 
and  worldly  success. 

Such  as  has  been  here  described  was  the  (|uabaug 
territory,  when  only  a  few  years  later,  in  ItitJO,  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  a  grant  of  land,  which  was  accorded  in  the  foHow- 
ing  language  of  the  records : 

At  a  great  and  general  Court  of  Ivlecliou  held  at  Huston,  the  2nih  of 
May,  16C.0. 

In  ansr  to  the  pelicon  of  aeverall  Iha  inhabitants  of  Ipiwich 
this  Court  .ludgeth  it  meete  to  Graunt  the  pelitloncra  fixe  mlleasquara 
or  so  much  land  as  shall  be  contejned  in  such  a  Compawe  in  a  placa 
nero  Quoboag  ponds  provided  they  liave  twenty  famtlyes  there  resident 
within  .1  years  &  that  they  have  an  able  minisU'rsrtlled  there  within  the 
snid  terme  such  as  ther  court  shall  approve  &  that  they  make  duf  pro- 
vision in  some  way  or  other  for  the  future  either  by  setting  a|iart  of 
land  in  what  else  shall  be  thought  meete  fur  the  Continuance  of  tha 
ministry  amongst  them  ;  and  that  If  they  shall  fnile  in  any  of  theae 
particulars  above  mentioned  this  Graunt  of  the  Court  to  be  voyd  A  of 
none  elTect. 

Precisely  tvho  the  grantees  were  is  not  known,  but 
John  Warner,  John  Ayres  and  William  Prichard 
were  probably  among  their  number.  John  Ayres  and 
John  Warner  appeared  first  at  Ipswich  in  lt)48,  and 
William  Prichard  in  11)49.  These  three  men  are  sup- 
posed to  have  visited  Quabaug  in  KJtiO  with  the  view 
of  selecting  definitely  a  jilace  of  settlement;  but 
owing  to  In<liAn  troubles  mi  further  action  was  taken 
under  the  grant  until  lijO').  In  that  year  it  is  believed 
that  John  Warner,  with  his  son  Samuel,  .lohn  Ayres, 
Thomas  Parsons  and  Thomas  Wilson,  took  up  a  settle- 
ment, building  houses  and  making  other  preparations 
for  a  permanent  home.  Wilson  was  probably  a  young 
man,  and  was  the  sonof  Thcophilus  Wilson,  who  first 
appeared  at  Ipswich  in  ICM.  Parsons  was  also  a 
young  man,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  born 
in  Windsor.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  father  had 
removed  from  Essex  County  and  was  thus  naturally 
associated  with  the  settlers  of  Quabaug. 

Previous  to  this  settlement  in  Itiiio  and  since 
1()47,  at  which  date  this  narrative  opened,  new  towns 
not  far  distant  hail  been  organized.  Hadley,  earlier 
known  by  the  Indian  name,  Xorwottock,  wius  incorpo- 
rated May  20,  Kilil,  and  Northampton  October  18, 
1654,  and  these  towns  with  Springfield  constituted 
Hampshire  County  at  the  date  of  its  incorporation. 
May  7,  1662. 

These  three  towns,  though  they  had  long  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  miinicij>al  government, 
had  not  previously  been  included  in  cither  Suffolk, 
Elssex,  Norfolk  or  Middlesex  Counties,  the  four 
counties  into  which  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  was 
divided  in  1643.  Special  enactments  were  at  various 
times  passed  providing  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice within  their  limits,  but  they  were  associated  with 
no  county  organization.  .Vs  will  be  .seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing act  incorporating  Hampshire  County  in  1662, 
the  Quabaug  territory  fell  within  ita  boundaries,  and 
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consequently  Brookfield,  when  incorporated,  became 
a  Hampshire  town. 

The  act  incorporating  the  county  of  Hampshire 
was  passed  May  7,  1662,  and  is  as  follows : 

Fomamuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  jurisdiction  are  much  encreaaed 
so  that  now  tliey  are  planted  farre  into  the  country  upon  Conecticott 
River,  who.  by  reaaou  of  tlieir  remotenes  cannot  conveniently  be  an- 
nexed to  any  of  tlie  countyes  already  setled  &  that  publicke  aflFaires 
may,  with  more  facility,  be  transacted  according  to  lawes  heere  estab- 
lished, it  is  ordered  by  the  Court  &  authority  thereof  that  henceforth 
Springfeild,  Northampton  and  Hadley  shall  be  &  hereby  are  constituted 
as  a  county  the  bounds  or  Ijmitts  on  the  south  to  be  the  south  Ijne  of  the 
pattent,  tlie  extent  of  other  bounds  to  be  full  thirty  miles  distant  from 
any  or  either  of  the  foresajd  tounes,  &  what  tonnes  or  villages  soever 
shall  hereafter  be  erected  wtfiin  the  foresajd  precincts  to  be  &  belong  to 
tile  siyd  county  ;  and  further  that  the  sajd  county  shall  be  called  Hamp- 
shire, &  shall  have  &  enjoy  tlie  libertjes  &  priviledges  of  any  other  Coun- 
ty ;  &  that  Springfeild  shall  be  the  shije  toune  there,  &  the  Courts  to  be 
kept  one  time  at  Springfeild  &  another  time  at  Northampton  ;  the  like 
order  to  be  observed  for  their  shire  meetings,  that  is  to  say,  one  yeere  at 
one  toune  &  the  next  yeare  at  the  other,  from  time  to  tjme.  And  it  is 
further  ordered  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  shire  shall  pay  their  pub- 
licke rates  to  the  countrey  in  fatt  catle  or  young  catte,  such  as  are  fitt  to 
be  putt  off,  that  so  no  unnecessary  damage  be  put  on  the  couniry  ;  &,  in 
case  they  make  payment  in  corne,  then  to  be  made  at  such  prices  as  the 
lawe  doe  comonly  posse  amongst  themselves,  any  other  foraier  or  au- 
nuall  orders  referring  to  the  prices  of  corne  notwithstanding. 

The  settlement  of  these  western  towns,  together 
with  the  grant  of  four  thousand  acres  near  Quabaug 
to  John  Eliot,  stimulated  the  Quabaug  grantees  to 
occupy  the  lands  before  it  was  too  late.  Even  at  the 
date  of  their  occupation  the  three  years'  limitation  of 
their  grant  had  expired,  and  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  General  Court  by  the  settlers,  asking  for  a  new 
grant,  to  which  the  court  responded  by  the  passage 
of  the  following  order  : 

May  15, 1607.  In  ans'  to  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  at  Quabaug  ; 
This  Court  haviiig  perused  the  grant  which  the  Generall  Court  made 
anno  IfiGO  to  the  first  undertakers  from  that  place,  doe  tinde  that 

1.  By  their  non  observance  of  the  condition  of  their  grant,  the  same 
is  altogether  vojd,  &  that  now  the  ordering  &.  disposing  thereof  is 
wholly  in  this  Court's  power ; 

2.  Considering  that  there  is  already  at  Quabauge  about  sixe  or  seven 
familyes,  ,t  that  the  place  may  be  capable  of  receiving  many  more,  this 
Court  will  readily  grant  them  the  liberty  of  a  township  when  they  shall 
be  in  a  fitt  capacity. 

3.  Inthomeaoe  time  this  Court  appoints  Cap'.  .lohn  Tynchon,  John 
Aires,  W".  Prichard,  Richard  Coy  4  John  Younglow,  or  any  three  of 
them,  whereof  Capt.  Pinchon  to  be  one  of  the  three  who  shall  have 
power  to  admitt  inhabitants,  grant  lands  &  to  order  all  the  prudentiall 
affaires  of  the  place  in  all  respects  untill  it  shall  appeare  that  the  place 
shall  be  so  farr  settled  with  aide  men,  as  this  Court  may  judge  moete  to 
give  them  the  full  liberty  of  a  touneship  according  to  lawe. 

4.  Because  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  made  the  first  motion  for  that 
plantation,  *  some  of  them  have  binn  at  charges  about  it,  although  by 
their  remisse  prosecution  they  have  now  lost  all  their  right,  yet  such  of 
them  as  shall  sctle  there  by  midsummer  come  twelve  nionoth,  they 
shall  have  an  interest  in  tlio  lands  there  in  proportion  with  others;  but 
If,  by  that  time,  they  shall  nut  bo  there  setled,  they  shall  then  loose 
their  lands  t  oil  their  charges,  which  they  have  been  att  upon  ye 
place. 

5.  They  are  to  take  care  for  the  getting  *  niayntayning  of  a  godly 
minister  among  them,  &  that  no  evlll  persons,  cnen^es  to  the  lawe  of 
this  commonweale  in  judgment  'or  practice,  bo  receaved  as  inhab- 
ilants. 

C.  For  promoting  of  the  aforesajd  plantation  i  incouragement  there- 
of this  Court  dooth  now  grant  that  plantiition  seven  yeares  freedom 
from  all  publick  rates  *  taxes  to  the  couniry,  provided  these  inhab- 
itants of  Ipswich,  which  intend  to  inhabit  at  Quabauge  by  midsummer 
come  twelve  month,  doe  engage  to  give  security  to  the  abovesiOd  com- 
mittee,  within  three  moneths  after  the  date  hereof,  that  they  will  pcr- 


forme  accordingly,  that  so  others  that  would  setle  there  may  not  be 
hindered. 

Richard  Coy  was  probably  an  Essex  County  man, 
though  not  of  Ipswich,  and  John  Younglow  was 
probably  son  of  Samuel  Younglove,  who  appeared 
in  Ipswich  in  1635.  Captain  John  Pynchon  was 
born  in  England  in  1627,  and  came  to  New  England 
in  1630  with  his  father,  William  Pynchon,  a  leader 
in  the  settlement  of  Springfield  in  1636.  William, 
the  father,  who  was  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Colony,  and  for  many  years  an  assistant 
in  the  government,  published  in  England  in  1650  a 
book  entitled  "  Meritorious  Price  of  Christ's  Redemp- 
tion," in  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the 
atonement,  which  caused  his  deposition  from  the 
magistracy.  His  book  was  burned  on  Boston  Com- 
mon by  order  of  the  Court,  and,  in  consequence  of 
persecutions  which  followed,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1652.  His  son,  John,  mentioned  in  the  grant 
above-quoted,  was  for  fifty  years  a  magistrate  of 
Springfield  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Northampton 
in  1654.  He  died  January  17,  1703.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly thought  judicious  by  the  General  Court  to  ap- 
point one  alien  member  on  the  committee,  and  that, 
unlike  the  occupants  of  Quabaug  lands,  who  were 
men  probably  of  no  experience  in  public  affairs,  he 
should  be  familiar  with  the  methods  and  require- 
ments of  municipal  administration. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  the  regrant  was  made  by 
the  court,  the  old  grantees  took  measures  to  secure  a 
release  from  the  Indians  of  their  tille  in  the  lands 
which  their  grant  covered  and  negotiated  with  En- 
sign Thomas  Cooper,  of  Springfield,  to  take  a  deed 
in  his  own  naiLe.  This  he  did,  but  afterwards  as- 
signed his  interest  to  the  grantees.  The  following  is 
the  Indian  deed: 

These  Presents  Testify  That  Shattoockquis,  alias  Shadookis,  the  sole 
&  propper  owner  of  certayue  lands  at  Quabauge,  hereafter  named. 
Hath  for  good  &  valluable  Considerations,  him,  the  said  Shattooquis 
thereunto  moveinge  given,  graunted,  bargayned  &  Sold,  And  by 
these  presents  Doth  fully,  clearily  &  absolutely  give  grant,  bargayne  & 
sell  unto  Eusigne  Thomas  Cooper,  of  Springfield,  for  the  use  &  behoofe 
of  the  prsent  English  Plantera  at  Quabaug  &  their  Associates  & 
their  successors,  &  to  them  &  their  heires  for  evoer  certayne  pcells  of 
land  at  towards  or  about  the  North  end  of  Quabauge  pond,  that  is  to 
say,  beginning  at  a  little  Meddow  at  the  North  end  of  the  pond  Qua 
bauge,  wch  meddow  is  called  Podeek,  wtU  the  land  about  it  &  soe  to  a 
little  hill  Wullamanick  &  from  thence  Northward  or  North  &  by 
East  aboiit  Three  miles,  &  soe  Westward  off  to  ye  North  end  of  Weco- 
baug  Pond,  taking  in  all  the  playnes,  meddowes  ,t  upland  from  Podunk 
by  Quabaug  to  Wecobaug  pond,  all  the  land  betwixt  as  that  called 
Nacommuck  (vis*  a  brook  where  meddow  is),  and  soe  to  Maesoquock- 
ummes  vis'  another  brook  where  meddow  is  and  soe  thrtmgh  the 
playn  to  Wecobaug  pond  &  then  down  to  Lashaway,  vis'  the  River 
wch  comes  from  Quabaug  pond  all  ye  land  as  aforesaid  on  the  East  or 
Northeast  side  of  that  River,  and  about  three  miles  North  or  North  i 
by  Bast  from  the  River  together  w"  the  said  River  /i  the  lands  on  Hie 
west  side,  or  south,  or  southwest  side  of  the  said  River,  &  particularly 
from  Laslmway  down  the  River  to  a  brook  or  streame  called  Naltaug,  & 
so*  up  that  brook  to  the  head  of  it  Southward,  &  then  from  the  head 
of  that  brook  to  verge  of  a  hill  called  Asquoach,  4  soe  down  South- 
ward or  Southeast  to  ye  pond  Quabauge,  taking  in  all  the  wett  meddow 
&  meddows  called  Masquabamick  it  Nanantomqua,  it  being  about  foure 
miles  from  the  river  to  the  verge  or  foote  of  the  hill  aforesaid,  called 
Asquoach,  and  about  six  miles  or  neere  thereabouts  from  the  River  at 
the  mouth  of  ye  brook  called   Naltaug   to  Quabaug  pond.    All  the 
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aforesaid  Tract  of  land  rrom  Wfcobau)^  to  Podunk  at  the  Xorth  tod  of 
QiiahAuKe,  Jc  from  Naltaug  to  Quab:iU|^,  called  Naltaug,  Lajiliaway 
Hanequockcumis,  Xacomnuick,  WtiUammannuck,  Pwluuck,  Nniian- 
tomqua,  MaAquabamick  iJc  ituo  to  the  hill  called  Aiiquuach.  All  wch 
land  afure  deKrIbod,  together  with  the  treoA,  watorx,  •tonuN,  itrolita, 
comoditjrea  A  advantagns  (horvof  A  thereunto  belonging  the  iaid  En- 
aigno  ThoinaB  Co<jper,  fur  hiiu^df  and  for  the  prfiient  Plantera  at  Qua- 
bang ;  and  their  Aaaociatos  <&  succeeaoni  ia  to  have,  hold  and  enjoy,  ± 
that  for  ever. 

And  the  eatd  Shattookquls,  aa  welt  for  other  couaideratlons,  aa  alio 
for  A  In  consideration  of  the  itunime  Three  llnndrvd  fu'luni  of  Warn, 
pampeage  in  hand  ReceiTod,  doth  grant,  bargayno  A  sell  All  A  Singu. 
lar  the  aforenamed  Tract  uf  land  to  Enaigne  Thoniaa  Coopor,  his  sue 
Cftssore  A  aasignea  as  aforettaid,  A  to  thfir  belr««  for  ever.  .\ud  the 
said  Shattoockquts  doth  hereby  covcnnato  A  promise  to  1  w<^  the  said 
Ensigiie  Thomas  Cooper  that  he  will  save  yo  said  Thomas  Coi'per 
harmless  from  all  manner  of  clumyes  of  any  person  or  peons  lawfully 
clayming  any  right  or  interest  in  the  said  lands  hereby  s«>ld,  or  in  any 
part  thercitf,  A  will  defend  the  same  from  all  or  any  niole«latioii  A  in- 
cumbreacu  by  any  Indians  Uwfully  laying  claymc  or  title  thert'iinto. 
In  witness  whereof  the  said  Shattoockqula  hath  beniwith  sett  his 
baud,  this  tenth  day  of  November,  IHG^  : 

The  mark  of  •  •  •  •  SH.\TT00CKQl-ia. 
The  mark  of  MtTTAWoMrPE,  •  •  • 

An  Indian  witness,  who,  challenging  some  intereet 
in  the  land  above  sold,  received  jtart  of  ye  pay  A 
consented  to  the  sale  of  it  all. 

Subscribed  •&  delivered  In  yo  presence  of 

ELiZtTR  IIOLTORE, 
S.llltTrL].  ClIAHSI, 
Japhett  ClIAPIX. 
Shattoockqnis,  an  Indian  ab'ive. mentioned,  did  own  .t  acknowledge 
this  to  be  his  act  A  de«d,  resigning  up  all    his  right,  title  A  lnln!st  in 
the  lands  above-mentioned  unto  Thomas  Cooper,  his  Associates  A  As- 
Bigocs,  OS  above  said,  this  Tenth  day  of  November,  IliCo. 

llefore  meo,  John  Pynciion,  Auutant, 

The  wampumpeage,  three  hundred  fathoms  of 
which  were  paid  for  the  land,  was  made  from  the 
purple  and  white  parts  of  the  qiiaw-haug  shell,  and 
consisted  of  Hat,  round,  button-like  pieces  of  shell, 
about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  stringing  on  strings  of  bark  or  hemp. 
The  purple  and  white  pieces  alternated  on  the  string, 
the  purple  being  of  double  the  value  of  the  whi  e, 
and  the  whole  valued  at  five  shillings  per  fathom. 
After  wami)unipeage  went  out  of  use  us  currency,  it 
long  retained  a  place  among  the  Indians  for  the 
adornment  of  their  persons.  Before  the  days  of  the 
Pilgrims,  it  had  a  very  limited  use,  and  that  only 
among  the  tribes  on  the  seaboard.  In  1627,  when 
the  Plymouth  Colony  effected  a  settlement  with  the 
London  merchants,  by  which  they  were  found  to  owe 
an  indebtedness  of  twenty-four  hundred  pounds  to 
them  and  other  creditors,  the  debt  was  assumed  by 
William  Bradford,  Miles  8tandi»h,  Isaac  Allerton, 
Edward  Winslow,  William  Brewster,  John  Ilonland, 
John  Alden  and  Thomas  Prence,  together  with  their 
friends,  James  Sherley,  John  Beauchamp,  Richard 
Andrews  and  Timothy  Hatherly,  of  London,  and  the 
trading  privileges  of  the  Colony  were  assigned  to 
them  as  security.  In  order  to  pay  the  debt,  these 
gentlemen  caused  all  the  inland  tribes  to  be  instructed 
in  the  value  and  use  of  wam|iumpea<»e,  and  by  its  use 
they  carried  on  so  profitable  a  trade  in  the  purchase 
of  furs  and  their  exportation  to  England  as  within 
nine  years — the  time  prescribed  in  their  settlement — 
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to  pay  off  the  entire  debt  and  to  leave  the  Colony  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  all  their  lamia. 

Until  lliT.'l  the  coinniiltee  uppointfd  by  the  court 
held  in  thoir  bauils  the  entire  management  of  the 
lands,  and  by  them  the  allotments  were  made.  They 
kept  their  Bonks  of  Records  and  Mr.  Pynchon  wiuj 
the  recorder.  Their  first  book  wits  probably  destroyed 
by  fire  in  IS?*),  and  the  only  knowledge  extant  of  the 
methods  .and  plan  of  land  distribution  is  derive<l  from 
metnoranda  and  extracts  found  among  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Pynchon.  From  them  it  appears  that  what  were 
called  the  home-lots  were  laid  out  so  as  to  take  in 
what  is  now  known  as  Foster's  Hill,  extending  from 
Hovey's  Brook  on  the  southeast  to  Coy's  Brook  on 
the  nor.hwest,  including  in  all  about  five  hundred 
acres.  Beginning  at  Coy'g  Brook,  the  lots  lay  in  the 
following  order:  1.  Richanl  Coy;  2.  Thomas  Par- 
sims ;  3.  John  Warner;  4.  f>amuel  Kent;  •'».  Samuel 
Warner;  6.  .tohn  Younglove ;  7.  Thomas  Wilson; 
8.  Thomas  Millet;  9.  Meeting-Houae ;  10.  John 
Ayres ;  11.  William  Prichard ;  12.  James  Travis; 
13.  Judah  Trumble ;  14.  Daniel  Hovcy;  15.  James 
Hovey;  lO.  Thomas  Ilovoy.  The  lot  on  which  prob- 
ably the  first  meeting-house  was  built  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  allotted  territory,  and  was  probably  a 
little  northwesterly  of  the  present  barn  of  Jlr.  I).  H. 
Richardson.  These  lots  contained  twenty  acres  each, 
with  a  right  to  twenty  acres  of  meadow  and  eight  or 
ten  acres  of  plain  land,  and  larger  lots  were  assigned 
to  the  minister  and  to  fathers  of  grown-up  sons.  Each 
home-lot  was  also  entitled  to  forty  acres  of  upland 
and  all  undivided  lands  were  held  in  common. 

After  this  liberal  division  of  lands,  it  was  found, 
nevertheless,  that  the  demand  of  the  settlers  for  pas- 
turage, mowing  land,  timber  and  fuel  was  far  from 
being  met,  and  the  following  petition  for  a  further 
grant  was  sent  to  the  General  Court : 

I\>  Us  macA  honortd  Gtneral  Canrt  luld  at   Ax/ua,  lAs  I'JtA  o/  Oetotsr, 
1670: 

This  honored  Court  being  pleased  upon  petition  preaented  to  Ibem 
by  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Iixwlcti  for  land  tt)  settle  a  plantation  at 
Qnaboag  ;  so  far  to  favor  their  notion  or  to  grant  tbeni  a  tract  uf  land 
of  six  miles  square  for  that  end,  and  farther  since  to  encourage  th« 
p«or  inbabitanb*  that  are  upon  It.  The  humble  petition,  therefore,  of 
the  piKir  Inhabitants  of  Quaboag  t»  this  honurisl  t'ourt  it,  that  accord- 
ing as  they  were  pleased  to  lntlmat«  their  readlncM  to  grant  us  the 
liberty  of  a  township  (whereby  me^'t  Inhabitants  ujiun  the  place  wa 
should  be  capable  of  It)  so  they  would  b**  pleased  al  this  time  to  do  it. 
Our  humble  petition  to  this  lion'd  ("I  Is  fartlier.  that  they  would  lia 
pleaivd  li>  enlarge  onr  grant,  if  they  s*'e  g^xyi,  for  that  we  may  gi>  six 
miles  every  way  from  the  centre.  The  reason  of  this,  our  rv4|Uoat  to 
the  hou'd  C't,  is  because  we  find  the  mwul  .w  to  lie  very  much  srattervd 
about  the  place  in  many  small  pan'els  far  distant  one  fmni  the  tKher, 
and  therefore  we  fear  that  nnlese  Ibo  lionM  l"l  grant  us  soma  consid- 
erable further  enlargement,  we  ehsll  not  be  able  to  fftch  within  our 
bounds  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nio»ldows  to  accommo>tate  r«mllie«  enough 
to  make  a  comfortable  society  In  a  pla<e  so  remote  lu  Ibe  wll.lrmeo 
as  ours  is.  We  would  further  crave  leave  to  acquaint  the  honored]  f"l 
that  there  is  a  groat  farm  of  land  laid  out  veiy  near  our  planutiun 
fur  Peter  Taft,  as  we  do  adjudge,  within  a  matter  of  three  or  f.<ur  mllaa 
from  the  river,  wblcli  runs  through  our  place  to  Springfl.  Id,  aa  wa 
humbly  conceive  that  it  will  fall  within  our  bounds.  If  it  should  not, 
we  bund.ly  crave  that  Uie  hou'd  C't  would  grant  that  II  may  pay  public 
charge  with  us ;  it  being  very  difficult  to  .arry  on  a  placa  m  remuto 
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from  all  other  plantations  in  the  woods  as  ours  is.    And  this  hon'd  C't 

80  far  countenancing  us  as  they  have  already,  doth  persuade,  as  hy  way 

of  humble  petition,  to  present  these  things  to  this  hond  C't,  submit- 

tinp  ourselves  their  pood  pleasure  concerning  us  herein.    Wee,  whose 

names  are  here  underwritten,  have  subscribed  .hereto  in  the.  behalf  oi 

the  rest. 

RiCHABD  Coy, 

John  Atees, 
WlllIAM  Peiciiet. 
From  Qnaboag,  October  9th,  1670. 

To  this  petition  no  response  appears  to  have  been 
made. 

In  1673  application  was  made  to  the  General  Court 
for  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  town.  We  are  told 
by  Mr.  Temple  that  the  original  petition  was  found 
in  a  junk-shop  by  Dr.  John  F.  Pratt,  of  Chelsea,  and 
he  has  saved  it  from  oblivion  by  giving  it  a  place  in 
his  valuable  history.     The  petition  reads  as  follows : 

To  the  Biijhty  Sonnored  General  Corte  of  the  MaaaacJwsette : 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quaubauge  Sheweth  That 
whereas  wee  being  not  yet  allowed  a  Township,  weft  are  disabled  as  to 
comfortably  carrying  on  ye  affaires  of  the  place  as  is  requisite  for  the 
publicke  &  our  own  conveniences  in  diverse  respects  as  for  the  order- 
ing the  Prudentiall  affaires  of  the  Town  proper,  to  select  men,  makeing 
&  collecting  of  Bates,  &c.  Wee  have,  indeed,  a  Committee  to  helpe  in 
these  mattere,  but  in  regard  we  cannot  rationally  desire  or  expect  the 
p'sence  &  assistance  of  One  of  the  Conmiittee  (vest  the  Honno"*  Major 
Pynchon)  soe  often  as  we  need  by  reason  of  his  remoteness.  And  yett 
w'bout  his  p'senre  or  concurrence  the  Committee  cannot  make  a  valid 
act.  The  piniscs  considered.  Our  Humble  request  is,  that  this  much 
Honnor^  Corte  would  be  pleased  to  grant  us  the  Priviledge  &  Lilwrtyes 
of  a  Township,  whereby  we  may  be  the  better  inabled  to  carry  on  our 
onne  matters  wU>out  too  much  distraction. 

And  yo'  Petitione's  shall  ever  pray  for  y"  prosperity  If  Yo'  Honno's 
please  let  ye  name  of  ye  Place  be  Brookfoild. 
Octr.  ye  10, 1073. 

.John  Ayres,  Sen'.  '  Thomas  Wilson. 

Richard  Coy,  Sen'.  Samuel  Prichet. 

Samuel  Kent.  .John  Ayres,  Jr. 

John  Warner.  Nathaniel  Warner. 

Samuel  Warner.  James  Travis. 

Samuel  Ayres.  Richard  Coy. 

John  Younglove.  James  Hovey. 

William  Pritchet.  Juda  Trumbull. 

Thomas  Parsons. 

It  is  probable,  judging  from  the  names  in  this  peti- 
tion and  from  the  allotment  of  lands,  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  old  Ipswich  grantees  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them  in  the  re-grant. 
John  Warner,  Samuel  Warner,  John  Younglove 
Thomas  Wilson,  John  Ayres,  William  Prichard, 
Daniel  James  and  Thomas  Hovey  were  all  from  Ips- 
wich, wliile  Richard  Coy,  Samuel  Kent,  James  Travis 
and  Judah  Trumbull  were  Essex  County  men  and 
probably  as.sociated  with  the  Ipswich  men  in  the 
original  grant. 

Accompanying  the  petition  was  a  letter  from  John 
Pynchon,  desiring  to  be  discharged  from  the  com- 
mittee for  Quabaug,  and  this  letter  also  Mr.  Temple 
has  reproduced  in  his  history.  The  deputies  of  the 
court,  as  the  record  states,  judged 

meeto  to  grauiit  this  pet,  &  that  the  name  of  the  place  be  Brookefeild, 
aa  is  abovo  desired,  on  Bono"*  magistrates  consenting  hereto. 

William  Torekv,  Clerk. 
The  record  also  slates  that  the  "niagis'*  Consent  hereto,  provided 
they  divide  not  the  whole  land  of  yo  Tounship  till  they  be  forty  or  flvety 
famllyes  In  y«  meant  time,  yt  their  dividings,  one  to  another,  exceed 


not  two  hundred  acres  apeec  to  any  p'sent  inhabitant,  their  brethren, 

the  deputyes  hereto  consenting. 

22  October,  1673,  Enw.  Rawson,  Secrety, 

Consented  to  by  the  deputies.  Wm.  Toeeey,  Cleric. 

On  the  19th  of  December  in  the  year  of  the  incor- 
poration Thomas  Cooper,  the  grantee  in  the  deed  from 
Shattoockquis,  assigned  his  interest  in  the  lands  con- 
veyed to  him  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  town  by 
the  following  instrument : 

I,  Thomas  Cooper,above  mentioned,  doe  hereby  relinquish  &  resigns 
up  all  my  right  &  title  in  ye  lands  within  mentioned,  to  be  bought  of 
Shattoockquis,  hereby  declaring  that  my  acting  in  ye  pmiises  was  only 
in  the  behalfe  &  for  the  use  and  behoofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quabauge 
(novr  called  Brookfeild)  &  their  successors.  The  purchase  of  the  above- 
mentioned  land  being  at  their  pper  cost  and  charge,  who  bad  obteyned 
a  grant  thereof  from  ye  Hounc"^  Gen'ii  Corte,  &  are  now  allowed  a 
Toune  ;  I  doe  therefore  hereby  deliver  up  this  instrument,  or  deed  of 
sale  to  John  John  Warner,  Richard  Coy  &  William  Pritchard,  of  Qua- 
bauge, alias  Brookefeild,  for  the  use  &  as  the  propp'  right  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Brookefeild ,  the  said  Persons  beinge  betrusted  by  the  Tonne, 
or  present  inhabitants  of  Brookefeild,  for  taking  in  &  receiving  this 
present  Deed ;  wherefore  I  doe  hereby  deliver  it  up  to  them,  here- 
by declaring  it  &  the  land  therein  mentioned  to  be  sold  to  bo  A 
belong  to  the  present  Inhabitants  of  Brookefeild,  as  they  are  a  Town- 
ship, and  to  particular  psons  only,  according  ae  they  have  or  shall 
have  grants  of  land  confirmed  to  them.  The  whole  tract  of  land 
above  mentioned  I  doe  fully  &  absolutely  resigne  up  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Brooketield  aforesaid,  and  to  their  successors  &  their  beires  for 
Ever,  As  witness  my  hand  this  19tb  day  of  December,  1673. 

Thomas  Cooper. 

December  lo*"*,  1673.  Lieut.  Thomas  Cooper,  above  mentioned,  sub- 
scribed hereunto  &  acknowledged  the  resigning  up  this  Deed  &  all 
his  intrest  in  the  premises  to  the  Inhabitauts  of  Brookefeild, 

Before  me,  John  Pynchon,  Ataistant. 

This  Deed  was  Recorded  March  yo  1673-4  By  mee, 

Elizur  Holyoke,  Jiecordr. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  early  part  of  1673- 
74  the  town  was  organized,  had  acquired  full  posses- 
sion of  the  lands,  and  was  ready  under  favorable  aus- 
pices to  begin  a  career  of  municipal  prosperity.  But 
unforeseen  disasters  befell  the  town.  In  1675,  within 
two  years  of  its  incorporation,  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  in  King  Philip's  War,  its  meeting- 
house and  all  its  dwellings  were  burned,  some  of  its 
leading  men,  among  whom  were  John  Ayres,  Richard 
Coy,  William  and  Samuel  Prichard,  and  James  Hovey, 
were  killed  and  families  were  otherwise  broken  up 
by  the  murders  of  wives  and  children.  The  Quabaug 
Indians,  with  whom  for  ten  years  the  settlers  had  lived 
in  harmony,  were  under  the  sway  of  Philip,  and 
among  the  most  earnest  in  the  relentless  war  he  waged. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  this  narrative  to  recount  the  de- 
tails of  this  war,  as  they  may  be  found  in  a  score  of 
historical  works  to  which  readers  have  easy  access, 
and  may  at  almost  any  time  and  place  refer. 

With  the  death  of  Philip,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1676,  the  war  ceased,  and  with  the  return  of  peace  the 
Quabaugs  left  their  old  homes,  and  the  .scattered  rem- 
nants of  their  tribe  retreated  westward  beyond  the 
Hudson  River  never  to  return. 

So  the  young  frontier  town  of  Brookfield  disap- 
peared. Its  twenty  families,  with  all  their  remaining 
provisions,  migrated  to  new  homes ;  the  meeting- 
house, in  the  erection  of  which,  as  the  seal  of  their 
municipal  union,  they  had  taken  special  pride,  and  in 
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which  John  Younglove  and  Thomns  Millet  had 
preached  to  them  the  word  of  God,  waa  burned,  their 
fields  were  deva.stated  and  their  houses  in  ashes,  and 
for  ten  years  the  territory  of  tjuabaug  was  :i  desortod 
waste.  The  memory  of  past  disasters  and  the  fear  of 
their  recurrence  prevented  during  that  long  period 
its  renewed  occupation  and  settlement.  80  far  as  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  was  concerned  the  privi- 
leges of  a  town  were  annulled  by  the  following  act  of 
the  General  Court,  passed  May  28,  H)79,  and  approved 
on  the  9th  of  the  following  month: 

At  a  General  Court  lieM  at  H.i»ton  Jlay  2S,  lr>79. 

For  the  greater  cumfort  an<l  xaft-ty  uf  all  people  who  are  tntendtKl  to 
resettle  the  villagei*  deserted  In  the  late  war  or  the  planting  any  new 
Plantatluii  within  this Jnrindictlun. 

It  is  ordered  and  enacte<l  by  thii  Court  and  the  authority  tliereof 
That  no  deserted  town  or  new  PlanlatioD  (hall  be  Inhabited  until  the 
people  first  make  a]ipIicatlon  unto  the  Oovernour  and  Council  or  to  the 
County  Court  within  whoae  juriedicliuu  such  Plantation  la.  And  the 
Council  or  County  Court  are  hereby  ordered  and  etn|iowered  to  appoint 
ftn  able  and  discreet  connnittee  (at  the  charge  of  the  people  intending  to 
plant)  which  Committee  are  ordered  and  in)i>owered  to  view  and  con- 
sider the  place  or  places  to  be  Mettled  and  give  dlrvclioiu  and  ordem  In 
writing  under  tlieir  hands  in  what  form  way  and  manner  such  town 
shall  l)e  settled  or  erected,  wherein  they  are  required  to  have  a  principal 
respect  to  nearness  and  conveniency  of  habitation  for  security  against 
enemies  and  more  comfort  for  church  communioo  .fc  ei^uynient  of  God's 
Worship  and  education  of  children  in  schools  and  civility  with  other 
good  ends. 

And  all  such  planters  are  hereby  i[\jnlu«d  to  attend  and  put  In  prac- 
tice sucb  orders  and  directions  as  shall  be  given  by  such  committee  upon 
the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  floe  to  the  country  to  be  Inflicted 
upon  them  by  order  of  the  Council  or  County  Court  for  their  neglect  or 
refusal  to  attend  this  order. 

Passed  and  Consented  to.     Juue  9,  ll«79. 

J.  DfDLEY. 

In  168(5,  as  ha<  been  already  mentioned,  the  resettle- 
ment of  Brookfield  began,  but  only  the  family  of 
John  Ayres,  of  all  the  original  settlers,  returned. 
The  new  occupants  of  the  land  were  chiefly  from 
Marlborough,  Springfield,  SufEeld  and  Hadley,  while 
a  few  were  from  the  more  distant  settlements  of  E.s.sex 
County.  The  first  effort  in  behalf  of  a  reorganization 
is  to  be  found  in  the  following  petition  : 

To  the  Hon'''  Simon  Bradslreet  Governor  .tc.  The  bumble  Petition 
and  Requeet  of  James  Ford  of  Brookfleld. 

"  Whereas  there  was  a  Townstiip  formerly  granted  by  the  Hon"  Gen- 
eral Court  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians  Quaboag  A  by  the  Knglish 
Brookfleld  which  was  settled  but  by  the  Incunions  and  outrages  of  the 
Indians  was  de]iopulated  and  layd  waste  &  and  hath  been  so  for  many 
years;  the  .\ncient  Inhabibints  wholly  deeerting  the  same  and  it  t>elng 
a  place  very  commodious  for  sctttualion  in  the  Road  to  Springfield  Ac 
and  may  Im  tieneficial  and  profitable  as  well  to  the  Country  astopanic- 
ular  persons ;  and  whereju  some  are  already  seated  and  others  would  be 
willing  to  settle  the  said  place  agnine  were  there  some  encouragement 
from  the  Hon*  Council  and  one  to  guide  A  order  the  pnidential  affaires 
for  such  a  Plantation. 

Yor  Petitioner  humbly  requests  your  Hod'"  would  be  pleased  to 
appoint  and  tmpower  some  prudent  and  able  persons  as  a  Committee  to 
admit  Inhabitants  and  onler  the  affaires  of  the  place  In  forming  ye 
Toune  granting  totia  A  directing  *  onlering  all  maltsra  of  a  prudential 
Nature  till  such  time  the  Place  t>e  settled  and  a  competent  number  of 
InhatiitaDts  Jc  ix<rsons  of  discretion  to  order  the  affai 
your  Petitioners  as  in  duty  twund  sliall  even  pray  Ac. 


thereof  and 
ts  KoBD. 


In  response  to  this  petition,  and  doubtless  others 
sent  by  the  inhabitjints,  action  was  taken  by  the 
Council,  which  is  stated  in  the  records  as  follows : 

Kovember  9,  1686,  MiO.  John   Pinchoo,   Joseph    lUwley,  Capl.  Sam- 


nel  Glover.  Mr.  Samuel  Marshfleld,  Mr.  Samuel  Kly,  t  Mr.  John  Hitch- 
cock all  of  Springfield,  are  appointed  a  Committee  for  seltllng  the  Town 
of  QilalMug  .t  the  Pelitian  of  the  said  Town  U  grantnl  and  llie  afar*. 
name<i  Cenllenien  are  to  rvcelve  the  claims  of  the  sil  Inhabitanu,  grant 
lutts  to  others  A  give  necessary  orders  for  the  mure  urderlv  settlement 
of  the  said  Toune. 

Under  the  o|ierations  of  this  committee  lands  were 
allotted  as  required,  and  new  settlers  continued  to 
come  in  until  1G88,  when  new  troubles  arose  with  the 
Indians  and  the  growth  of  the  settlement  waa 
checked.  ItM  inhabitants  lived  in  consuiiit  fear  of 
savage  raids,  and  what  wa-s  called  Gilbert's  Furt, 
which  contained  barracks  for  soldiers  and  refugees, 
served  as  a  ttarrison  to  which  those  in  the  neighbor- 
hood might  flee  in  case  of  an  alarm. 

In  1691,  Mr.  Marshall  and  .Mr.  Kly  having  died, 
Captain  Partridge  and  Mr.  Medad  Puinroy  were 
placed  by  the  court  on  the  town  committee. 

In  ll!!l8  an  Indian  raid  wits  made  on  the  houses  of 
Joseph  Woolcott,  Thomas  Lawrence  and  .loseph 
Mason,  which  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  fort, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Mason,  with  his  son  and 
the  wife  and  two  children  of  Mr.  Woolcott,  were 
killed.  But  notwithstanding  the  cons'ant  fear  of 
Indian  depredations,  the  town  increased  in  numbers, 
and  a  determination  was  manifested  to  make  the 
settlement,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  a  per- 
manent and  prosperous  one.  Indeed,  not  only  was 
every  effort  made  by  the  (ieneral  Court  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  outlying  settlements,  but  direct  and 
positive  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  their  aban- 
donment. On  the  23d  of  March,  H)99-1700,  it  waa 
voted  by  the  court 

that  no  town  or  precinct  l>eing  a  frontier  of  the  province  wblch  the 
towns  hereafter  named  are  to  lie  accounted  ;  that  is  to  say  M'flls,  York, 
Kiltery,  Ameebiiry,  Haverhill,  PunsUble,  Chelmsford,  Givton,  Lancas- 
ter, Marlborough,  Urookfiold,  I>e«rfleld,  Menduu  and  WuudsttKk ;  nor 
any  of  the  towns  following  to  wit  Sallsburj-,  .\ndovor,  Utllerica,  Hatfield, 
Haitley,  Weetfleld  and  Sorthsmpton  .  .  shall  liehmken  npor  voluntarily 
deserted  without  aplilication  firnt  mailo  by  the  Inhaliltonts  and  allowance 
had  >t  obtaine<l  from  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Court  A  Council  for 
theirilmwing  off  if  it  appear  to  them  that  it  may  t>e  of  pul>Iic  advantage 
or  that  the  pUce  Is  not  tenable.  Nor  shall  any  inhabitant  of  the  frontier  A 
other  towns  or  precincts  tiefore  named,  or  any  of  them  having  an  estate 
of  frvt'hold  in  lands  or  tenements  within  the  same  at  the  lime  of  any 
insurrection  or  breaking  ferth  of  any  war.  remove  from  them  with  in- 
tent to  sojourns  or  Inhabit  elsewhere  without  special  iicenw  first  bad  and 
obtained  as  aforesaid. 

In  November,  1698,  the  inhabitants  of  Brookfleld 
presented  the  following  petition  to  the  General  Court: 

The  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Brookfisld  to  the  Han<  General 
Court  anembled  at  lk»lon.  Nov..  1698,  Humbly  Sheweth. 

Firstly.  Tiiat  we  seeme  to  be  called  of  God  to  continue  our  habitatloD 
In  this  place  ;  we  are  low  In  the  world  and  it  would  l>e  a  hrraklngthlng 
to  our  estates  to  remove  to  any  other  plantation,  and  the  1.and  here  Is 
very  capable  of  entertaining  a  consldcrsble  Iwly  of  people  ;  the  Inhabl- 
Unts  have  lieen  slow  to  come  to  us  by  reason  ef  ye  War,  yet  the  lan.l  Is 
very  Incouraging,  capable  to  afford  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  many 
Ifaniilies. 

2.  That  it  Is  an  Intolerable  bnrrlen  to  continue  as  we  have  done  with- 
onl  the  preaching  of  the  Wonl.  God  doth  require  his  people  to  attend 
not  only  ITumily  worship  but  His  puldic  wcin.hlp  :  II  Is  the  ordinance  of 
Goil  that  on  the  Salihalli  Day  there  slionld  U  an  holy  conr.>rallon.  and 
that  his  W..rvlbe  preache<l  by  thoee  that  are  able  and  fallhfnl.  and  our 
necessltys  put  us  n|H)n  It  earnestly  to  desire  It.  IWth  we  and  our  Chil- 
dren need  the  Instructions,  rebukes  and  encooragemenu  of  the  Word, 
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the  darkness  and  deadness  of  onr  own  hearts,  together  with  the  many 
tnares  that  are  in  the  world,  are  an  experimental  conviction  to  ws  that 
we  need  al  those  helps  and  advantages  that  God  hath  sanctifyed  for  our 
good. 

3.  That  we  are  not  able  at  present  to  maintain  the  Worship  of  God. 
We  are  but  twelve  ffaniilies,  and  we  are  not  of  estate  sufficient  to  give 
suitable  encouragement  to  a  minister.  We  are  willing  to  do  to  the  out- 
side of  onr  ability,  but  tho*  we  do  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from  us,  it 
will  not  amount  to  such  a  summ  as  a  Minister  may  i*ea6onably  require 
for  his  labour. 

4.  ThHt  if  this  Hon*  Court  would  please  to  pity  us  and  grant  us  some 
help  for  a  few  years  for  the  maintenance  of  a  godly,  able  Minister,  be- 
sides the  advantage  it  may  beto  these  few  familys  that  are  here,  it  would 
be  a  means  to  draw  many  other  Inhabitants  to  us,  whereby  we  shall  be 
BO  far  assisted  that  we  may,  of  oniitelves,  be  able  to  uphold  the  Worship 
of  God  and  not  be  burdensome  to  others. 

Under  those  circumstances  we  humbly  beg  that  this  Hon'^  Court  would 
exercise  compassion  to  us  &  arregne  some  reliefe  to  us  out  of  the  Pnblick 
Treasury,  which  we  shal  look  upon  not  onely  a  testimony  of  your  zeal 
for  the  worship  of  God,  but  alsoe  of  your  tender  compassion  to  the  souls  of 
those  whom  God  hath  made  you  fl'athers  of.  And  your  Pi'titionera  shall 
ever  pray,  &c. 

Sasiuel  Owen,  Tuomas  Babns, 

Henry  Gilbert,       Stephen  Genxings, 
John  Woolcott,       James  Pettee, 
Saml.  Davies,  Wm.  Bahns, 

Thomas  Parsons,     Thomas  Rich, 
Abijah  Bartlett,    Danl.  Price, 
John  Clary,  Joseph  Marks. 

John  Pettee, 

In  response  to  the  above  petition  the  court  ordered 
that  twenty  pounds  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury towards  the  support  of  an  orthodox  minister  for 
one  year.  The  payment  of  this  sum  was  delayed 
until  1701,  when  Rev.  George  Phillips,  a  graduate  at 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1686,  and  son  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Phillips,  of  Rowley,  was  engaged  to  preach  one  year, 
and  the  money  was  drawn  from  the  Province  Treas- 
ury. 

In  the  same  year  the  following  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Court: 

To  the  Htmhl  Wm.  Stovghton,  etc  : 

The  humble  petition  of  the  Committee  and  Inhabitants  of  Brookfield 
sheweth. 

Whereas,  by  the  Providence  of  God  by  allowance  from  the  General 
Court  and  our  own  nocessites  and  inclinations  wo  have  and  are  now 
settled  al  Brookfield  and  altlio'  we  are  now  but  fewc  in  number,  yetbere 
Js  accnnimodationa  for  R  considerable  Township;  being  new  in  our  be- 
ginnings, and  through  the  ditticulties  and  hazzards  of  the  times  people 
tho'  otherwise  well  inclined  to  como  &  settle  here,  yet  have  been  slow 
In  motion  this  way  by  reason  whereof  we  labour  under  many  difficulties 
at  present— Therefore  move  to  this  Court  that  they  would  be  pleased  to 
grant  ns  some  allowunces  for  ouro  encouragement  A  help  as  foUoweth  : 

Firet,  that  we  may.  in  some  measure,  bo  in  a  capacity  to  obtain  the 
beDetil  of  an  orthodox  ministry  of  God's  word  (which  we  are  in  necessity 
of).  That  this  Court  would  grant  us  such  allowances  towards  the 
maintenance  of  euch  an  one  a  year  or  two  or  three,  which  together  with 
what  we  might  do  among  ourselves,  might  incourage  u  minister  to  set- 
tle luugsl  us  which  would  toud  much  to  advantage  both  as  to  Ecclesiasti- 
cal and  ('ivil  afTaii-g. 

Se.:und,  With  reference  to  Publick  chargcslamongst  us,  That  this  Court 
would  order  that  all  men  that  make  good  a  claim  of  a  proprietio  within 
tho  bounds  of  our  place  might  be  engaged  to  bear  their  part  in  duo  pro- 
portion of  all  charges  arising,  and  when  notified  of  their  Rate  or  pro- 
portion bo  obliged  to  pay  on  tho  place  from  timo  to  time  or  quit  their 
lands,  etc. 

Third,  That  this  Court  do  settle  and  state  the  bounds  of  our  Town- 
ship, tho  centre  to  be  the  place  where  tho  flret  meeting-house  stood  and 
to  extend  six  miles  East,  West,  North  and  South,  viz.,  twelve  miles 
Bquaro  extending  from  said  centre  m  aforesaid. 

These  things  we  apprehend  might  bo  a  means  to  promote  tho  welfare 
of  our  place  so  as  Id  time  wo  might  be  beneficial  to  the  publick  interest 


of  the  Province  an^  the  granting  of  which  will  oblige  your  poor  sup- 
pliants as  in  duty  bound  for  your  Honoursever  to  pray, 

John  Pynchon, 
Sabil.  Partrigg, 
John  Hitchcock, 
In  the  name  of  the  Committee. 
Henry  Gilbert,  Thomas  Barns,  Thomas  Rich,  Samel  Davis,  Steven 
Jennings,  Abijah  Bartlet,  Sam^  Wheeler,  Benj.  Bartlett,  Samuel  Owen, 
Thom:  8  Pareona,  Thomas  Gilbert. 
Brookfield,  May  2G,  1701. 

As  a  result  of  this  petition  a  plan  was  made  of 
eight  miles  square,  the  quality  of  land  stated  and 
boundary  lines  described  and  the  whole  reported  to 
the  court  in  obedience  to  its  order.  In  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  this  plan  another  survey  was  made  by 
Timothy  Dwight  in  1719  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
town  were  established  by  the  court. 

Shortly  after  the  engagement  of  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips 
the  coming  on  of  what  was  called  Queen  Anne's  War 
once  more  subjected  Brookfield  to  the  dangers  of 
Indian  warfare.  In  this  state  of  things,  upon  a  re- 
newed application  to  the  General  Court  for  assistance, 
the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  were  allowed  to  be  paid  to- 
wards the  support  of  a  chaplain  to  the  garrison  in  the 
town.  No  meeting-houi'e  had  been  erected  since  the 
first  was  burned  in  1675,  and  it  is  probable  that  until 
the  erection  of  the  second  house  of  worship  in  1715 
Sabbath  services  were  held  in  the  garrison.  Rev. 
Joseph  Smith,  a  son  of  Lieut.  Philip  Smith,  of 
Hadley,  and  a  graduate  at  Harvard  in  1695,  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  and  was  the  second  minister  of  the 
town  since  its  reconstruction.  Mr.  Smith  remained 
until  1705,  and  was  afterward  settled  in  Cohansey, 
New  Jersey,  and  Middletown,  Connecticut.  During 
the  whole  of  his  ministry  in  Brookfield  and  for  some 
years  after  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  was  annually 
paid  by  order  of  the  court  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry. 

Tn  1704  the  condition  of  the  town  had  again 
reached  a  low  ebb.  The  war  continued  and  though 
some  new  settlers  came  into  the  town,  they  for  the 
mo&t  part  were  refugees  from  more  exposed  settle- 
ments, and  brought  little  with  them  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  comfort  or  of  the  pul^lic  good. 
This  unhappy  condition  is  well  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing petition : 

"^Brookfield,  Dec.  14,  1704. 
To  Hit>  Excelleency  etc. : 

Wo  hues  names  are  undorwriten  do  humbly  beage  your  Sxcolaocy's 
favor  and  that  you  wod  consider  our  weke  condishoue  ;  the  favor  v/b  beg 
is  that  we  all  ov  us,  not  that  such  of  us  as  find  they  are  under  such  dis- . 
advantages  that  they  cant  subsist  there,  might  remove  into  some  other 
towne  whore  they  may  worke  fore  there  liveinge.  by  the  deficulty  of 
the  times  we  are  reduste  to  such  pvcrty  that  we  cant  subsist  except  your 
ouors  will  picse  to  grant  ua  wages  as  soldiers  &  pay  for  our  dial,  for  we 
raize  little  or  none  of  our  provision  by  rezen  of  our  being  draun  so  far 
frome  our  improvements  of  Lands.  Our  families  are  so  large  and  our 
means  are  so  small  that  wo  cant  live  without  sume  other  imployo  than 
any  we  have  at  present.  And  if  the  honoured  Cort  ceases  to  put  ns  in  as 
soldiers  we  will  as  we  do  account  it  our  duti  conform  to  the  orders  of 
authority— but  we  mth«r,  if  it  nuiy  be  granted,  choose  to  remove  into 
other  towns,  and  we  humbly  intiete  that  the  ouors  of  tho  Corte  would 
plcse  to  grant  us  pay  for  our  diat  for  tho  time  wc  have  served  as  soldears. 
No  more  at  present,  but  we  remain  youars  as  followeth  : 

Heney  Gilbkbt,  Benjamin  Bartlett, 
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Jons  WooicoTT, 
Samu,  Owkn, 

Tllot.    PA11M1N4. 

Simri  Davik, 

I'llIMP  GO88, 

Encs'.  Hatwarp 
Thomas  Oilbiht, 
.]t>8Ci>ll    Ru'R, 
JoNCPIt   Makks, 

John  Clary, 
Thomas  Barns. 


John  Gilbkbt, 
Samll.  Owkx,  Ji.. 
IlKNRr  Tatlor, 
Strph.  Jbnmnos, 
bzvj.  jcnxinos, 
Ekward  Walkir, 
Joseph  Banister, 
John  Hatwarp, 
John  Hamilton, 
Joseph  JENNiKCfl. 


Tbia  petition  was  probably  acted  on  favorably  by 
the  court,  as  the  records  show  that  the  muster-roll  for 
wages  and  subsistence  of  soldiers  posted  at  Brookfield 
and  Springfield  wa-s  increased  from  £271  9«.  1</.  for 
the  four  months  ending  October  18,  1704,  to  £42t!  l.ij. 
lOrf.  for  the  three  months  ending  January  31,  1705. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1705,  Rev.  William 
Grosvenor  was  engaged  to  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
Smith  and  remained  until  August  25,  1708.  Mr. 
Grosvenor  was  the  son  of  John  Grosvenor,  who  came 
from  Cheater  County,  in  England,  to  Roxbury,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  settlers  of  Pomfret,  Connecti- 
cut, who  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the  General 
Assembly  in  1680  and  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a 
town  in  October,  1713.  The  son  William  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1093.  After  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  people  of 
Brookfield  were  without  a  minister  until  May  1, 
1711,  when  Rev.  John  James  was  engaged  and  re- 
ceived, as  his  predecessor  had  done,  a  stipend  of 
twenty  pounds  from  the  province.  Mr.  James  re- 
mained at  Brookfield  until  May  1,  1714,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  where  he  died  August 
10,  1729. 

The  year  1713  brought  to  a  termination  the  Indian 
hostilities,  which  during  nearly  forty  years  had  intim- 
idated the  inland  towns  of  the  province  and  checked 
their  growth.  The  people  of  Brookfield  almost  for 
the  first  time  since  its  original  settlement  could  now 
without  distraction  and  alarm  turn  their  attention  to 
the  pur^uits  of  peace.  In  that  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Joseph  llawley  and  John  Hitchcock  and 
the  age  and  infirmity  of  Medad  Poniroy,  Samuel 
Porter,  Ebenezer  Pomroy  and  Luke  Hitchcock  were 
appointed  on  the  town  committee,  which  now  consisted 
of  these  gentlemen  and  John  Pynchon,  Medad  Pom- 
roy and  Samuel  Partridge  the  surviving  members.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1713,  it  was  agreed  that  all  grants  of  land 
should  thereafter  be  upon  the  tbllowing  conditions: 
1st,  that  the  grantees  should  work  on  the  land  within 
six  months  from  the  grant  ;  2d,  that  they  should  live 
on  it  within  a  year;  3d,  that  they  shall  live  on  it  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  and  4th,  that  in 
case  the  grantees  fail  in  any  of  the  above  condititns 
the  grants  should  be  void. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1714,  Rev.  Mr.  James  terminated 
his  ministry,  and  in  the  same  year  Rev.  Daniel  Elmer 
was  engaged  to  preach.  Mr.  Elmer  remained  only 
six  months  and  consequently  received  only  ten  pounds 


from  the  province  treasury.    He  was  a  graduate  at 

Yale  in  1713,  and  after  leaving  Brookfield  preached 
at  Westbornugli,  Mass.,  and  at  Fairfield.  New  Jerney. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1714,  it  is  rccorde<l  that 
the  committee  unanimously  agreed 

That  the  iohRbttADU  build  m  mectiOK-houw  wbt-nln  to  aitcad  tb* 
worshl|>  of  0-od,  which  ahull  b<  kI  up  and  crrctrti  III  bM  place  ahora 
fomitTly  the  mevting-houtie  was  built  nf«r  old  John  Ayrn'  lluiiat*  Ixitl, 
b'iUK  Hour  about  the  center  of  the  Town  ;  Anil  the  Coannittfte  hrre  and 
dobjtliMe  pre«onta  order  that  the  Countable,  tuselber  «llh  Ediraid 
Walker,  Sen.,  and  Jofleph  Ui«ui«ter,  take  an  exact  lUt  of  the  ratable 
c«tat««,  both  real  and  per«onal,  within  the  precincta  of  Brooklleld,  and 
cause  a  rate  to  be  made  for  the  payment  of  their  miotater  and  other 
charges. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1715, 

The  Inhabitants  of  Brookfield  aicreed  by  the  consent  of  the  commute* 
to  build  a  nieeting-houso  whcrviu  to  carry  on  the  wonhip  of  (iail ;  In  the 
form  and  manner  as  followeth,  viz. :  4.5  feet  In  leURlh  and  Xt  feel  In 
width  and  tu  put  in  Galery  pieces  so  that  they  may  build  galerirs  wheD 
they  slinll  hare  occasion  ;  and  to  carry  on  the  building  the  said  houfie  as 
far  ns  they  can  conveniently  with  their  latMuir ;  au<l  what  shall  be  re- 
quired in  money  f<ir  tlio  carrying  said  work  to  bo  raised  by  a  Town  rate  ; 
and  If  any  person  or  persons  refuse  to  labour  baring  suitable  warning  by 
the  committee  hereaaer  named  shall  jtay  their  proportion  In  money.  The 
inhabitants  likewise  agree  to  get  tlie  timber  this  winter.  The  rommitire 
chosen  to  oversee  and  take  care  for  the  carrying  on  of  said  work  are 
Thomas  Barns,  Henry  r.ilbert,  Lieut.  Philip  Gosi,  Eos.  Thomas  Gilbert 
Joseph  Kanister,  Edward  Walker,  Joseph  Jeuning^  John  Woolcotl,  Wm^ 
Olt).  Then  ordered  that  a  rate  of  150  pounds  be  made  towards  building 
the  meeting-huiise. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  above  vote  was  passed, 
Rev.  Thomas  Cheney  was  engaged  to  preach.  On  the 
10th  of  October,  1716,  the  church  wa.s  organir.ed  and 
he  was  ordained.  On  that  occasion  the  new  meeting- 
house was  for  the  first  time  used.  The  inhabitants 
voted  to  give  him  fifty-two  pounds  annually  for  three 
years  and  to  raise  the  salary  forty  shillings  a  year  un- 
til it  reached  seventy  pounds.  He  wa.s  to  have  also 
all  the  land  which  the  committee  proposed  to  give 
him,  to  have  a  house  and  barn  built  for  him  suited  to 
his  wishes,  he  finding  the  glass,  nails  anil  iron,  to 
have  twenty-five  cords  of  wood  annually  during  his 
life,  and  one  day's  labor  annually  from  each  num.  He 
was  also  to  have  eight  acres  of  land  fenced  and  made 
fit  for  sowing,  four  of  which  were  to  be  on  the  hill. 
At  his  ordination  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  North- 
ampton, preached  the  sermon,  and  the  following 
covenant  was  subscribed  : 

Ton  do  now.  In  the  presence  of  the  great  and  h.dy  God,  the  elect  An- 
gels and  this  anembly  of  witnesses,  enter  Into  a  solemn  and  (lerpelual 
covenant,  never  to  bo  forgotten,  never  to  lie  broken. 

You  sincerely  and  cordially  give  up  yourself  to  that  Gird  whttee  name 
alono  is  Jehovah ;  taking  God  the  Father  to  be  yoar  God  and  Kalber, 
(Sod  the  Son  to  !»  your  only  Saviour  and  l{e<leeiuer.  Owl  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  tic  your  sanctiAer  and  comforter. 

You  submit  yourself  toChrlst  and  accept  hira  as  the  Prophet  Priest  sud 
King  of  your  soul  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  only  .Me<llator 
of  the  covenant  o(  grace  ;  promising  that  I>y  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  you  will  keep  the  covenant  of  the  I>.rd  invi..l.bly;  that  yon  will 
cleave  to  the  I^ini  Jeaus  Clirist  by  f.<ith  an.l  liospel  .jt».llsnce  ;  and  will 
endeavor  to  reform  your  life  as  to  all  known  sin  whelh-ropen  orsecret— 
will  live  in  the  conscientious  tlischarge  of  all  duly  t.>wanls  IJod  snd  man 

walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  onlin.iDCes  i>f  the  I..inl  blame- 

le»ly  ;  that  you  will  endeavor  that  the  inward  temper  ..f  your  mind  be 
cinforme.1  to  Gmls  will  and  woni ;  and  that  yi^il  will  follow  the  elcelleot 
eiample  which  Christ  bos  sal  you  for  the  rule  of  your  life. 

You  also  give  up  yourself  to  this  Church  in  the  lA>rd  ;  and  freely  am- 
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nant  and  bind  yourself  to  walk  as  a  regular  member  of  Christ's  Church  ; 
to  obey  them  that  have  rule  over  yon  in  the  Lord  ;  to  read  God's  word 
and  to  live  in  the  practice  of  social  and  secret  prayer  and  in  diligent  at- 
tendance  on  the  word  preached  and  ordinances  administered  ; — relying 
on  the  grace  and  all-sufficiency  of  Christ,  which  are  sutlicient  for  you — 
you  promise  to  walk  according  to  what  you  now  know,  or  shall  know,  to 
be  your  duty. 

l^o  you  sincerely  and  cordially  consent  to  the  covenant  now  proposed? 

We  tbeu  receive  you  as  a  sincere  disciple  of  Christ  and  a  member  of 
the  same  church  with  ouiselves — promising  so  loug  as  God  shall  continue 
you  among  us,  to  watch  over  you  with  meekness  and  brotherly  love  ; — 
and  may  the  Lord  add  to  the  numbers  and  graces  of  his  church,  and 
finally  bring  us  all  to  join  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  First- 
born, whose  names  are  written  in  heaven.    Amen. 

So  far  as  the  church  is  concerned  this  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  its  birth.  Though  religious  ser- 
vices had  been  held  for  many  years  and  ministers  em- 
ployed, there  was  no  formal  church  organization  until 
the  date  above  mentioned,  October  16,  1717.  The 
meeting-house,  though  occupied,  was  not  completely 
finished  for  several  years,  but  the  church  was  fairly 
launched,  and  afterwards,  with  few  interruptions,  suc- 
cessfully maintained.  The  salary  of  the  minister  was 
paid  by  a  rate  or  tax,  which  included  also  the  current 
expenses  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  meeting- 
house. This  rate  was  made  on  the  22d  of  April,  1717, 
and  amounted  to  £121  3s.  M.  The  names  of  the  per- 
•  .'ons  taxed  with  the  amounts  of  their  tax  are  included 
in  the  following  list  of  land-owners  who  had  re- 
ceived grants  from  the  town  committee  from  the  date 
of  the  earliest  grants  down  to  1768,  which  was  the  last 
year  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  town  were  managed 
by  the  committee: 

£  t.d. 

Uezekiah  Dickinson 

Jonathan  Davis 

Robert  Emmons 19    0 

Daniel  Elwin 

Gershom  Ferry 0    9    5 

James  Ford 

Thomas  Gibbs 14    6 

Ebenezer  Gilbert 14    6 

Henry  Gilbert 3  13    9 

John  Gilbert 14    6 

Nathaniel  Gilbert 0    12  6 

Samuel  Gilbert 1    4    6 

Thomas  Gilbert  (Ens.J 2    3  11 

Thomas  Gilbert 0  12    6 

PhilipGoss 

John  Green 

Wm.  Grovesuor. 

John  Hamilton,  Sr 3  17    8 

John  Hamilton,  Jr 0  12    6 

Joseph  Hawlcy  (Ens.) 0  12    6 

Ephruim  Hayward 0  12    0 

Ebenozer  Uayward  (heirs)  0  12    6 

Enoch  Hinds 0  12    G 

Hopcstill  Hinds 14    6 

John  Hinds 12    0 

John  Hitchcock  (Ens.) 1  11    3 

L\iku  Hitchcock  (Capt.)  ..  0  12    6 

Jeremiah  How 16    9 

Daniel  Hovey 

James  Hovey 

Thomas  Hovey 

John  Hayward,  Jr 

George  Hayward 

Daniel  How 

Elisha  How 

Beiy.  Jennings  (heirs) 0  12    8 

Jonathan  Jennings 1  14    1 


Benjamin  Ayres 14  6 

Edward  Ayres 0  12  6 

John  Ayres,  Sr 1    4  11 

Joseph  Ayres 0  12  G 

Mark  Ayres 0  12  6 

Nathaniel  Ayres 0  12  6 

Thomas  Ayres 0  12  6 

Samuel  Ayres 

John  Ayres,  Jr 

Captain  Thomas  Baker 3    10 

Joseph  Banister, 2  11  6 

Noah  Barns 0  12  6 

Samuel  Bams 1  16  0 

Thomas  Barns. 4    0  8 

Joshua  Barns. 0  18  3 

Abijah  Bartlet  (heirs) 0  13  0 

BeiOamin  Bartlet 1    3  6 

Thoui.is  Bartlet 14  6 

Josiall  Beamin 2    8  11 

Simon  Beamin,  Jr 0  12  6 

Thomas  Bettys  (heirs) 0  12  6 

Wm.  Biggerton 0  12  6 

Joseph  Babrook 1  17  0 

Samuel  Bush 1    &  2 

Wm.  Bonis 

Samuel  Brown 

John  Beamin 

KichardCoy 0    »  5 

John  Chadwick 

Richard  Coy,  Jr 

John  Clements 

John  Clary 

Thomiui  Cheney 

Benjamin  Davis 0  12  6 

Samuel  Davis,  Sr 2  16  0 

Siunuel  Davis,  Jr 0  12  6 

Lieut.  Henry  Dwight 0  18  9 


£   t.d. 

Joseph  Jennings 3    4  11 

Stephen  Jennings 

John  James 

Samuel  King 0    9    5 

Benjamin  Knowlton 15    0 

Samuel  Kent 

John  Killum 

Edwaid  Kellogg 

Joseph  Kellogg 

John  Lawrence 

Joseph  Marks,  Sr 16    7 

Joseph  Marks,  Jr 14    6 

John  Morse 0    9    5 

Thomas  Millett 

Joseph  Marber 

.Joseph  Mason 

Daniel  M'Jntosh 

Tilly  Merrick 

Nicholas  Nichols 

James  Negro 

Wm.  Old 14    6 

Jabez  Olmstead 15    4 

Samuel  Owen,  Sr 14    6 

Samuel  Owen,  Jr 19    4 

Robert  Old 

John  Parsons 1  18    3 

Thomas  Parsons 16    9 

Samuel  Partridge  (Col.)...  0  15    8 
Goldsbery  Partridge  (Col.)  0  12    6 

John  Perry 0  14    2 

Joseph  Perry 1    3  10 

Henry  Peters 0     6     3 

Ebenezer  Pomroy  (cupt.)  0  12     6 

Samuel  Porter  (esq.) 0  18    9 

Daniel  Price 2    0    2 

John  Pynchon  (col.) 5    5    0 

John  Pynchon  (capt.) 0  12     6 

Wm.  Prichard 

Thomas  Parsons 

Samuel  Prichet 

John  Petter 

James  Petter 

George  Phillips 

Ebenezer  Prescott 

.TohnEicb 0  12  16 

Thomas  Rich 1    4    0 

Thomaa  Rich,  (Sr.  heirs)  0  13    2 
Amos  Rico 14    6 


Azariah  Rice 1    4 

Cyprian  Rice 1    5 

Elisha  Rice 1  10 

Pelatiah  Rice 1    4 

Joseph  Rice 

Obadiab  Rice 

Peter  Bice 

John  Shepherd 1    4 

John  Stoddard  (maj.) 0  15 

Samuel  Smith  (m.) 

Preserved  Smith 

Ichabod  Smith 

Ebenezer  Smith 

Peter  Shanaoway 

Samuel  Swazey 

Samuel  Swaze.v  (m.) 

Isaac  Shattuck 

Henry  Taylor,  (heirs) 0    4 

James  Travis 

Judah  Trumble 

Matthew  Tomblin 

Isaac  Tomblin 

Benjamin  Thomas 

Heui-y  Taylor 

Arthur  Tucker 

John  Wait 0  15 

Jerre  Wait 0  15 

John  Wait 0  15 

Joseph  Wait 0  15 

John  Belding 0  15 

Joseph  Smith 0  15 

Benjamin  Walker 0  12 

Edward  Walker,  (Sr.) 2  15 

Edward  Walker,  (Jr.) 1    4 

Joseph  Walker 0  12 

David  Wedge 0  18 

Samuel  Wheeler 1    9 

John  White,  (heirs) 1    5 

Samuel  Williams,  (lieut.)  0  17 

John  Woolcott,  (Sr.) 2  10 

John  Warner 

Nathaniel  Warner 

Samuel  Warner 

Thomas  Wilson 

John  Woolcott,  (Jr.) 

•Joseph  Woolcott 

Nathaniel  Wood 

John  Younglove 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

BROOKFIEIvD.— (C<7«//««£-rf.) 

Up  to  the  year  1718  the  town  of  Brookfield  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  its  life  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  enjoyed  full  municipal  privileges.  To  a  certain 
ext'int  it  had  been  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
committee  appointed  first  by  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony Court  and  after  the  charter  of  the  Proviuce  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  1692  by  the  government  of  that 
province.  This  committee  had  always  been  composed 
of  trustworthy  men,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  any  serious  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  people 
with  their  administration.  In  the  above  year  the 
committee  then  in  commission  asked  to  be  discharged 
from  the  further  performance  of  their  duties  in  the 
following  petition : 
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To  Ilia  EictlUitnj,  Samuel  S*ii<<',  Em/.,  and  IA<  JfrmlL  OoumcU  and  Itau— 
of  ReprettHlalivtt,  conrtHtd  in  Gmtral  f'oNrf  the  'Z»Ui  of  M'tft  1716. 
Wo  uudonigiioil,  the  ComiiiUli!«  for  DrutikAfM.  aftrr  many  [)iMiii[Hilnt ' 
inontii  by  wiirr  and  othyrwim-,  which  for  u  loiii;  lime  the  jteoplo  Iiiitv 
laboured  under,  by  tlie  gtHwI  proviilence  of  (jud  are  now  mo  liim>iMe4l  that 
they  are  now  near  lifly  familiee  on  tliv  placa  im%-e  near  Aniahed  a  very 
convenient  nieetinK-lionHi\  liaTe  settk-d  a  church  and  onluliiml  an  orthi>- 
dox  and  learned  MiniBter.  Wo  liunildy  pro|Hi«e  that  tiiey  Iw  made  a 
Towiwliip  according  to  the  direclionit  of  the  Law  by  Ihemsetvea  A  fuiid 
Committee  released— which  we  sulimit  to  the  Courta'  determination. 
And  for  your  Excellency  and  llonor*i««hiill  ever  pray. 

.SvuiCL  P.VRTniDOK,    1  (>>ii>iniffee 
Saui'KL  Porter,         1^       f>'r 
I.IKK  lIlT' IICOIK,       J  Brookjield. 

This  petition  wiis  granted  atnl  the  following  order 
was  passed  by  the  Houce  of  Representatives,  Novem- 
ber 12.  1718,  and  after  concurrence  by  the  Council, 
was  consented  to  by  Governor^Shute: 

Orderwl  that  the  prayer's  of  this  petition  Iw  granted,  anil  that  the  In- 
habilnntauf  the  Town  of  BrookSeld  bo  invested  witli  all  th--  powen, 
privile^ea  and  autliorities  to  direct,  order  nod  manage  all  the  alTaira  of 
Buid  Township  that  other  towns  are  or  ought  to  be  inveatcd  with.  And 
that  the  Committee  be  dismist  from  tlie  care  of  them  with  the  thanks  of 
this  Court  for  their  good  and  faithful  servic*?.  The  ajiid  Town  to  lyo  to 
the  County  of  Uani|itthire. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1718,  at  whicli  Philip  Goss  acted  as 
moderator  and  Thomas  Gilbert  wa-s  chosen  trea.siirer 
and  clerk.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  at  which  Thomas 
Baker  acted  as  moderator,  Thomas  Barns,  Philip  (.ioss, 
Elisha  Rice,  Samuel  Barns  and  Thomas  (iilbert  were 
chosen  assessors;  Tilly  Merrick,  Joseph  Brabrook 
and  Thomas  Parsons  a  committee  to  examine  town 
debts;  Joseph  Jennings  and  Joseph  Banister  meas- 
urers, and  Elisha  Rice,  Thoniits  Gibbs  and  Jonathan 
Jennings  a  committee  "to  see  that  the  grants  ma<le 
by  the  tbrmer  committee  do  pay  equal  prupoftion  to 
the  rate  committed  to  Constable  AValker  to  collect 
for  the  meeting-house."  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted 
that  Tilly  Merrick,  Henry  Gilbert,  Edward  Walker 
and  Joseph  Jennings  be  a  committee  to  see  that  the 
town  is  supplied  by  the  grist-mill  with  meal  accord- 
ing to  an  arrangement  which  had  been  made  with 
John  Ilayward.  The  grist-mill  here  referred  to  was 
built  on  land  granted  to  Mr.  Hayward  about  the  year 
1706.  The  grant  included  "  forty  acres  of  upland  in 
the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  fifteen  acres  of 
meadows  ;  also  seventy  acres  joining  the  first  lot  and 
twenty-four  acres  of  meadows  for  his  encouragement 
to  build  a  grist-mill  in  Brookfield,  and  on  condition 
that  he  maintain  the  same  in  such  repair  as  the  town 
may  be  supplied  at  all  times  with  grinding  from  said 
mill  for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years,"  The  mill  was 
built  on  the  New  Mill  Brook,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Temple,  the  remains  of  its  dam  may  be  seen  near  the 
home  of  Mr.  Sexton  Douglass. 

The  first  year  after  what  might  be  called  the  second 
birth  of  thn  town,  was  characterized  by  a  movement 
to  establish  public -schools.  On  the  5lh  of  Januari, 
1719-20,  the  town  grauted  forty  acres  of  land  for  a 
school,  and  it  is  i)robable  that  a  school  was  opened 
near  that  time.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1728,  it  was 
voted  that  a  school  be  built  in  four  several  places  in 


town,  the  town  to  be  divided  into  four  parts  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Wm.  Old,  Ephraini  Hay- 
ward,  Win.  Ayres,  Samuel  Barns  and  John  Hindu, 
and  twenty  pounds  were  appro|)riated  for  the  salary 
of  a  school-master.  On  the  15th  of  May,  17<'<2,  it  was 
voted  to  direct  the  selectmen  to  hire  four  women  to 
keep  school,  and  the  sum  of  fifty  [xiunds  whs  appro- 
priated. On  the  2:Jd  of  November,  17;i'.l,  it  was  voted 
to  have  two  sduHjl-maaters,  and  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  wiiM  appropriated.  In  1741)  the  town 
granted  one  hundred  ami  fifty  pounds,  old  tenor,  for 
the  support  of  a  grammar  school,  and  in  174'J,  three 
hundred  pounds,  of  the  same  tenor.  But  it  is  not 
nece.ssary  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the  school  system 
of  the  town,  an<I  state  the  various  steps  by  which  itK 
present  condition  has  been  reached.  It  was  voted  by 
the  town  after  the  three  precincts  were  formed,  that 
each  precinct  should  have  the  care  of  its  8cho(ds,  and 
from  that  time  each  precinct  rai.sed  its  own  school 
money,  selected  teachers,  and  had  the  general  man- 
agement of  education  within  its  borders.  There  are  at 
present  in  the  town  fifteen  schools,  including  the  high 
school.  These  are  the  high  sch<Mil,  a  grammar,  first 
intermediate,  second  intermediate,  first  primary  and 
second  primary,  in  the  centre  village,  a  grammar, 
intermediate,  first  primary  and  second  primary,  in  the 
east  village,  the  Potopoag,  Rice  Corner,  Upper 
Podunk,  Lower  Podunk  and  the  school  over  the 
river,  with  enrollments  numbering  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  and  average  membership  of  five  hundred 
and  thirteen. 

Little  of  interest  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  town 
until  1744.  There  had  l)een  occasional  alarms  on 
account  of  Indian  raids,  and  at  various  timi-s  compa- 
nies of  men  had  been  rdised  to  serve  as  scouts,  and 
proper  safeguards  had  been  adopted.  Biookfield  w:is 
now  scarcely  enumerated  among  the  bord.-r  towns, 
and  its  people  lived  to  a  certjiin  extent  behind  the 
shield  and  shelter  which  newer  towns  farther  to  the 
west  and  north  had  raised  to  protect  them.  Sheflicld 
had  been  incorporated  in  17."i3.  Stockbridge,  in  17.'59, 
Deerfieldin  16S2,  Northfield  in  1713.  Saunderland  in 
1714,  Brimfield  in  17:il,  Westfield  in  lOC.it,  Hatfield  in 
11)70  and  Sturbridge  in  1738.  But,  nevertheless,  occa- 
sional Indian  attacksserved  tokeep  them  on  the  watch, 
and  to  more  or  less  obstruct  ami  delay  that  develop- 
ment of  business  and  trade  whicli  the  older  and  better 
guarded  settlements  on  the  seaboard  eiijciye<l. 

With  the  settlement  of  new  towns  a  new  adjustment 
of  counties  became  necessary.  Middlesex  and  Suffolk 
counties,  incorporated  in  1043,  had  become  with  the 
incorporation  of  new  towns  disproportionately  large, 
and  an  exigency  seemed  to  exist  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  county.  In  the  adjustment  which  ensued  the 
town  of  Brookfield  was  involved.  On  the  2d  of  April, 
1731,  an  Act  was  framed  incorporating  Worcester 
County,  which  included  Worcester,  Lancaster,  West- 
borough,  Shrewsbury,  Southborough,  Leicester,  Rut- 
land and   Luoenburgh,  which   had   previously  beeu 
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included  in  Middlesex  county,  Mendon,  Woodstock, 
Oxford,  Sutton  and  Uxbridge,  which  had  before  been 
included  in  Suflblk  county,  and  Broolsiield,  which  as 
has*  already  been  stated,  had  previously  been  included 
in  Hampshire  county. 

In  March,  1744,  war  was  declared  between  England 
and  France,  and  what  has  always  been  known  in  our 
history  as  the  old  French  and  Indian  AVar,  followed 
until  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  October,  1748. 
In  this  war  several  Brookfield  men  took  a  prominent 
part.  Joseph  Dwight  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
expedition  against  Louisburg;  Jabez  Olmstead  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  same  expedition,  and  the 
following  soldiers  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
province : 


Benj.  Riiggles,  sergeant, 
Ephraim  Haywaril,  sergeant, 
Gerabom  Makepeace,  clerk, 
Kdwarii  Walker,  corporal, 
Simeon  Dwight,        " 
Jobn  Wait, 


Jonathan  Clary,  dmmmer, 

Itenjamin  Gilbert,  ensign, 

Eleazer  Haywood, 

Ed w  aril  Smith, 

Thomas  Buckminster,  capta 

Joseph  Allen,  lieutenant, 

Mouh  Ashley,  ensign, 

James  Conrerse, 
Andrew  Cowee, 
Obadiah  Oooley, 
John  Bell, 
Josepli  Banister, 
I'riab  Bush, 
John  Blair, 
Thomas  Banister, 
Samuel  Boscora^ 
Peter  Blackmer, 
Elijah  Bartlett, 
Jude  Converse, 
Gideon  Cooley, 
Thomas  Gilhort, 
William  I>Qdy, 
.Si»muel  HiiKkley, 
John  namilton, 
M.jsea  Hascall, 
l]ope»«il\  HtDds^ 

In  the  second  French  and  Indian  War,  extending 
from  1754  to  1763,  Brookfield  also  performed  her  full 
share  in  furnishing  men.  Her  soldiers  in  this  war, 
without  specifying  the  commands  to  which  they  were 
attached  or  the  special  service  in  which  they  were 
(ingaged,  were : 


Nehemiah  Hinds, 
Jacob  Hinds, 
Samuel  Galloon, 
iJiidley  Jordan, 
Solomon  Keyes,  Jr., 
Kicbard  Marks, 
Silits  Newton, 
Phinehas  Powers, 
Thomas  Rich, 
Solomon  Bich, 
Nathan  Smith, 
William  Shepherd, 
Jobn  Steward, 
Simeon  Dwight, 
Phinehas  Warner, 
Henry  White, 
Isaac  White, 
Joseph  Warner, 
Jantes  Patterson. 


Slartin  How, 

Arthur  Tucker, 

John  Tute, 

WiUiam  Hair, 

AVm.  Brabruok, 

Caleb  Dodge, 

Ephmim  Hayward, 

Levi  Hamilton, 

Setb  HaniiltoD, 

Joseph  Wttltc, 

ThoDias  Waito, 

Nathaniel  Woolcott,  corporal, 

David  Hinckley, 

Junutban  Waito, 

Jcdutbiin  llaldwin 

Wm.   Dorothy, 

Comfort  Barnv, 

Thomas  Bams,  corporal, 

Joseph  Gilbert, 

John  Green, 

Thomus  St«TeDS, 


uptain. 


Joseph  Rutland, 
Daniel  Walker, 
Bei^'amin  W*ood, 
Corlis  Hinds, 
Jcdediah  How, 
Simeon  Walker, 
LoYi  Walker, 
SylTanus  Walker, 
Joseph  Witt, 
Josiah  Wood, 

Jonatlmn  Gilbert,  sergeant, 
Oliver  Woolcott,  corporal, 
Bilas  Walker,  corporal, 
Joel  Abbott, 
Onesiphorus  Ayrcs, 
Steplien  Blackmer, 
Simeon  BrcM>ks, 
John  Davis, 
Oliver  Evtifit*, 
David  Gilbert, 
Ebeuezur  Huyward, 


Caleb  How, 

Joseph  Hatfield, 

Philip  Reed, 

Henry  White, 

John  Williams, 

Eitekiel  Woodbury, 

Samuel  Church, 

Philip  Gilbert, 

Obadiah  Cooley,  captain, 

Moses  Barns,  clerk, 

Cornelius  White,  sergeant, 

Moses  Jennings,  corporal, 

Asa  Bacon, 

Christopher  Banister, 

Moses  Bragg, 

Jabez  Crosby, 

John  Goss, 

Joseph  Gilbert, 

Peter  Hill, 

Caleb  How, 

Kbenezer  Killen, 

Adoniram  Walker, 

Joseph  Walker, 

Jeremiah  Woodbury, 

John  Walker, 

John  Gibson, 

Wm.  Virgin, 

David  Palmer, 

David  Gilbert,  Jr., 

Jedediah  Gilbert, 

Obadiah  Wright, 

Daniel  Gilbert, 

Philip  Gobs, 

Robert  Claflin,  Jr., 

Thomas  Cook, 

Joseph  Stone,  lieutenant, 

Daniel  Matthews,  corporal, 

Natb^.  Paige,  corpora!, 

Philip  Deland,  drummer, 

Jabez  Ayres, 

Joseph  Banister, 

Matthew  Bartlett, 

Obadiah  Ueland, 

Josiah  Dodge, 

Samuel  Gould, 

Jobn  Ranger, 

John  Rich,  , 

Thomas  SlaytOD, 

Nathan  Smith, 

Elijah  Temple, 

Reuben  Walker, 

Wm.  Wright, 

Peter  Harwood, 

Joseph  Perry, 

Amos  Tate, 

Asa  Lamson, 

Joseph  Barns, 

Solomon  Gilbert, 

Eliakim  Spooner, 

James  Thompson. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  muster-rolls  are  on 
record  of  men  enlisting  in  1757  for  various  terms  of 
service,  many  of  whom  had  before  enlisted : 

Captain  Nathaniel  Woolcott's  Cmpany  : 


Eleazer  Warner, 

Jos«ph  Hamilton,  sergeant, 

Abraham  Adams, 

Nathan  Hamilton, 

JohnMcClure, 

Phinehas  Slayton, 

Solomon  Rood, 

Jacob  Wood, 

Peter  Harwood,  ensign, 

Wni.  Blackmer, 

Daniel  Ainsworth, 

Joseph  Barr, 

Adoniram  Bartlett, 

Daniel  Beman, 

Samuel  Bliss, 

Thomas  Cheney, 

Jlenry  Chadwick, 

James  Clark, 

Robert  Clark, 

Josiah  Cutler, 

Robert  Cutler, 

Samuel  Dorothy, 

Josiah  Farrell, 

Ebenezer  Foster,  Jr., 

Wm.  Gallaway, 

David  Mitchell, 

Nathan  Gould, 

Jason  Hinds, 

Abraham  How,  Jr., 

Amos  Marsh, 

Joshua  Morris, 

Joseph  Old, 

Wm.  Ranger, 

Isaac  Rice, 

Jobn  Rice, 

Daniel  W^alker, 

Bauj.  Gott,  £ 

Comfort  Brabrook, 

Nathan  Thompson, 

Samuel  Barns, 

Uriah  Gilbert, 

Joseph  Walker, 

Thomas  Riggs, 

Breed  Batcheller, 

Jededi,ih  Deland, 

Jonathan  Dodge, 

Walter  Dorothy, 

John  Goldsbury, 

Abraham  Hair, 

Wm.  Ranger^ 

John  AVoolcott, 

Gideon  Abbott, 

Thomas  Weeks, 

Wm.  Ayres,  Jr., 

Edward  Ayres, 

Eliphalet  Hamilton, 

John  Adams, 

Ebenezer  Davie, 

Solomon  Flagg, 

Abner  Old, 


9  mate, 


Abraham  Uow,  lieutenant. 
Benjamin  Adams,  ensign. 
Thomas  Taylor,  ensign. 
Aaron  Bartlett,  corporal. 
Wm.  Watson,  corporal. 
Wm.  Ayers,  coriK>ral. 
Daniel  Gilbert,  corporal. 
Moses  Ayres. 
Onceiph  Ayres. 
Wm.  Ayres  (3d). 
John  Baker. 


Jeremiah  Gould. 
Nathan  Gould. 
Samuel  Gould,  Jr. 
John  Hair. 
Timothy  Hall. 
Joseph  Hrtttield,  Jr. 
Oliver  Hayward. 
Corlis  Hinds. 
Caleb  How. 
Ephraim  How. 
Abram  How. 
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J«rob  Rill. 

Ji<di-<)iah  Kovf,  Jr. 

ThuuiuH  ItMtl. 

Silas  Iluw. 

Auroii  Buruf. 

Nathl.  Jon... 

Adoiilmiu  Burllctt. 

Ana  Uniaon. 

Zucantib  Bmwii. 

Juhn  Laaisun. 

Jowph  lliirtlett. 

Dnnh'l  MulhdWa. 

Mallhi.'w  llurlU.lt. 

l)uliii'l  Fatten. 

Natbanlel  Burtlf  tt. 

Just'ph  Stone. 

Baiiiiiel  Chapman. 

Arthur  Tucker. 

Bonjaiiiin  C'uoley. 

Danl.l  Witt. 

Naliuni  l-^igur. 

Juhn  Wutilcott. 

SuloinoD  Flagg. 

dllver  Woolcolt. 

John  GouOalo. 

Wm.  Wright. 

Joacph  Gilbort. 

Captain  Jabez  Upham'i 

Obadlah  tVoley,  lieutenant. 

John  White,  lieutenant. 

BeuJ.  Walker,  enaigu. 

Ehenezer  Jennlngn,  sergeant. 

Nathan  Ilainiltun,  sergeant. 

Wm.  Old,  sergeant. 

BenJ.  Rice,  Berginnl. 

James  Brjgliam,  cor|M>ral. 

Josiah  Ilobbs,  curponnl. 

Eicklel  Old,  corporal. 

Philip  Deland,  rori>oral. 

Gideon  Abbott. 

Abraham  Adunis, 

Abraham  .Vdanin,  Jr. 

David  Aiken. 

Joseph  Banister. 

Setli  Utiuiuter. 

John  Itelengcr. 

Hoses  Bragg. 

Darid  Bridge. 

Vriab  Bush. 

Janies  Converse. 

Jabez  Crodby. 

Ebeuezer  Davis. 

Daniel  Deland. 

Obadiah  Deland. 

Thomas  Dmlge. 

John  Green. 

Stephen  Green. 

Amos  Uamilton,  Jr. 

Jueiub  llaniillon. 

Eliphalet  llauiilton. 

John  Hamilton. 

Ezra  Hamilton. 

Thomas  Uamilton. 


Company  : 

Wni.  IIen«ha». 
Kben  lluywnrd,  Jr. 
Samuel  Hinckley. 
John  JenningH. 
SIose«  Jeuuiugs. 
BenJ.  Jennings. 
Dnvid  McClure. 
John  SlcHure. 
Comfort  Old. 
Reuben  Old. 
Asa  I'artridge. 
AmiIicI  Peters, 
llaulel  lluir. 
John  Itanger. 
K|>hraim  Kice. 
Jonas  Rice. 
Oliver  Bice. 
Solomon  Rice. 
Samuel  Rogen. 
Phineboa  Slayton. 
Thomas  SlaytoD. 
Joeiah  Stephens. 
Roger  Stephens. 
John  Walte,  Jr, 
Abraham  Walker. 
Aduniram  Walker. 
Jowjdl  Walker. 
Edward  Walker. 
Pblnehas  Walker. 
Reuben  Walker. 
Daniel  Walker. 
John  Woolcoll. 
Ithamar  Wright, 
Obadlah  Wright. 
Richard  Vurcl. 


In  Captiiin  Jacob  Abbott's 

Thomas  Gilbert,  lieutenant. 

Abner  brown,  ensign. 

Jonathan  Abbott,  clerk. 

Joaeph  WiMjd,  sergeant. 

Robert  riatlin. 

Vriah  Abbott. 

Caleb  Dodge. 

Joeiah  Do<lge. 

Walter  Dorothy. 

Abner  Gilbert. 

John  Gilbert. 

Othniel  Gilbert. 

Philip  Gilbert. 

Seth  Gilbert. 

John  Goes. 

Peter  Hill. 


Company  : 

Ji^-ph  Loring. 
Abraham  Martin. 
Stephen  Martin. 
David  Palmer. 
John  Peso. 
John  Pbipps. 
Wm.  Ranger. 
Bloses  Rich. 
Philip  Rich. 
Thoiniis  Rich. 
Jiinics  R<K)fl. 
Charles  Rice. 
Wm.  Tuffs. 
John  Watt, 
Samuel  While. 
Jeremiah  Woodbury. 


In  Captain  William  Paige's  Hardwick  Company  : 

Silas  Walker,  sergeant.  Josiah  Dodge. 

Gideon  Walker,  sergeant.  Charles  Dorothy. 

Caleb  Dodge,  sergeant.  Jooiali  Giblis, 

Joel  .\bboll,  corporal.  Thomas  Gilbert  (3d). 

Wm.  Ranger,  con>oral.  Amue  Hamilton. 

KufuB  Putnam,  corporal.  Nathan  Hamiltoo. 


Bre«d  natrhelier,  drunime 

Win.  HonderKoi 

Gideon  Abbott. 

KlUha  How. 

Jacob  Alnsworth. 

Asa  LamM>n. 

Ami  llocon. 

Thomas  Mdlun 

Kathali  Ilarns. 

Abner  I  lid. 

Wm.  Batchellor. 

David  l-alrlrk. 

Zeph  Ualcheiler. 

Thomas  Ranger. 

Thomas  Brown. 

Aiahel  Rtigers, 

Samuel  t^hapnian. 

Roger  Stevens. 

Robert  Chaplin,  Jr. 

Wm.  Tulb. 

Jetiedlab  Deland. 

Isaac  Walker. 

Daniel  IVland. 

Jacob  Walker. 

Jonathan  Dmlge. 

Samuel  White. 

In  Capt.  Sylvanua  W 

aljccr's  Company,  1 

Eliphalet  Handllon,  lieut. 

Cyrua  Rl.h, 

Daniel  Walker,  ens. 

M>«es  Rich, 

Thomoa  Rigp.,  sergt. 

l>anlel  Rolfe; 

Reuben  Old,  xrgt. 

Darld  Slaytun, 

Christ :  Banister,  sergt 

Gad  Smith, 

Obed  Abbott,  cor|f. 

Renlien  Stevens, 

David  Gilbert,  Corp. 

Arthur  Tucker, 

Janiea  McClnn*,  Corp. 

Benj.  Walker,  Jr 

Kbenozer  Davis, 

Oliver  Walker, 

Abner  Gilbert, 

/..•l.ulon  Walker, 

Nathan  Go<MlaIe, 

Henry  WI«tom, 

EnuilUH  UaniiltoD, 

Iwuic  Wood. 

Job  Ijine. 

In  Capt.  David   McFarland's  Worcester  Company, 
1758. 


Jonathan  DtMlge,  sergt. 
EWnezer  HoywarU,  c^rp. 
Charles  Dorothy, 
Abraham  Gilbert, 
Nathan  Hamilton, 
Cornelius  HIioIh, 
Stephen  Jennings, 


Abner  Old, 
Samuel  Ilobliisan, 
Daniel  Riilfe, 
Jonathan  Streeter, 
Samuel  Str««lar, 
J.«lab  White, 
Jacob  Woo<l. 


In  Capt.  Wm.  Paige's  Hardwick  Compiiny,  17(iO. 

Daniel  Walker,  lieut.  Caleb  Gnnin, 

Zeph  Batchellor,  sergt. 

Obadlah  Wright,  sergt. 

Ela'neter  I>avi^  sergt. 

Nalhan  Ablnill, 

Jonathan  Barns, 

Nathan  Barns, 

Wm.  Ilatcheller, 

(>jmfor1  GIIIhtI, 

Kzekiel  Gilb<-n, 

John  Goo<lule, 

Nathan  Goodale, 

Solomon  Goodale, 


Elijah  II..W, 
John  McKarland, 
Asa  Partridgi', 
Asahel  Rogers, 
Ezra  K.^1, 
Gail  Smith, 
Aartm  Tule, 
Nalhan  Tyler, 
/eknlon  Walker, 
Thomas  Wc^ks, 
John  Woolctt. 


There  were  otiiera  enlistin^r  in  various  companies  in 
1768  and  afterwards,  many  of  who.ie  names  are  in- 
cluded in  tbe above  lists,  in  connection  with  an  earlier 
service.  These  were  Rev.  Kli  Forbes,  chaplain  in  the 
Crown  Point  expedition,  Friincis  Slonc,  David  (let- 
chell,  Stephen  Ayres,  Kphraim  Ayrcs,  Solomon  Cura- 
mings,  Daniel  Dodge,  Chas.  Dorothy,  Jacob  Getcheli, 
Henry  (iilbert,  .lesse  tiilbert,  Mose.s  (rilbert,  .lonas 
Hayward,  William  Mace,  Samuel  Palmer,  Daniel 
Rolfe,  Caleb  Thayer,  Nathaniel  Wait,  Kichard  Wait, 
Solomon  Walker,  Zebuloii  Walker,  Samuel  Whiston, 
Samuel  White,  John  Fletcher,  Beamsley  Pottle,  David 
Pratt,  Job  Smith,  Lemuel  Smith,  Jesse  Vose,  John 
Whetstone,  Asa  Humphreys,  James  Wesson. 

But  we  niu.st  return  to  the  narration  of  some  eventM 
which  occurred  just  before  and  during  these  wars. 
The  growth  of  the  town  up  to  the  year  1741  may  be 
estimated  to  have  been  considerable,  from  the  fact 
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that  in  that  year  sundry  inhabitants  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  town  joined  with  inhabitants  in  parts  of 
Brimfield  and  of  a  district  then  called  Kingsfield,  but 
afterwards,  in  1752,  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Palmer,  and  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  be  set 
off  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Wt stern,  now 
Warren.  The  act  of  incorporation  obtained  by  them, 
passed  January  1(3, 1741,  provided  that  the  new  town 
should  consist  of  lands  bounded  as  follows  : 

BeginDing  at  Brookfleld,  southwest  corner,  then  running  half  a 
mile  north  on  said  Brookfield  line  ;  then  west  thirty-four  degrees,  north 
three  miles  and  eighty  rods  to  the  river  and  bounded  with  a  small  wal- 
nut Btaddle  standing  in  the  split  of  a  rock ;  thence  running  up  the 
river  to  an  elm  tree  marked  ;  thence  crossing  the  river  and  running 
north  forty-four  degrees  east  ahout  three  miles  and  an  half  to  Brook- 
field  west  line  to  a  heap  of  stones  near  a  chestnut  tree  marked  ;  and 
Tunning  east  eleven  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  ;  south  one  mile  and  an 
hundred  and  fifty  rods,  to  a  heap  of  stones  on  a  rock  at  the  end  of  a 
meadow  on  mill  pond,  then  bounded  on  Cornelius  White's  land,  till  it 
comes  to  Mill  Brook,  so  called;  then  bounded  with  the  Mill  Brook  to 
the  river,  as  the  brook  runs  ;  then  crossing  the  river  and  extending 
southeasterly  to  a  white  oak  tree,  known  by  the  name  of  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  mile  square ;  thence  extending  southeasterly  to  Brook- 
fleld  south  line,  intersecting  that  line  two  miles  and  three-quarters 
from  said  first  mentioned  southwest  corner  bounds. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1747,  Rev.  Thomas 
Cheney,  the  first  settled  pastor  of  the  church,  died. 
Mr.  Cheney  was  born  in  lloxbury,  January  29,  1688- 
89,  and  was  the  son  of  William  and  Rebecca  (Newell) 
Cheney.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1711, 
and  married  two  wives, — the  first  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Hawley,  of  Northampton ;  and  second, 
Mary,  great-granddaughter  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of 
Boston.  The  death  of  Mr.  Cheney  and  the  loss  of  a 
portion  of  the  southwestern  section  of  the  town, 
changing  its  geographical  centre,  stimulated  a  move- 
ment for  the  formation  of  a  second  precinct  in  the 
northerly  part  of  the  township. 

Ebenezer  Witt  and  others  petitioned  the  town  in 
that  year  to  build  a  new  meeting-h()U«e  as  near  the 
new  centre  as  possible,  or  set  them  off  as  a  distinct 
precinct.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  March  the  town 
refused  to  grant  the  petition,  and  voted  down  both 
propositions,  concerning  the  meeting-house  ami  the 
precinct. 

In  the  mean  time,  Rev.  Elisha  Harding,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  174.5,  was  invited  to  settle,  and  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1748,  the  town  concurred  with  the 
church  in  the  invitation,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting, 
on  the  22d  of  December,  voted,  after  considerable 
debate,  as  the  record  .states,  one  thousand  pounds,  old 
tenor  currency,  "  for  his  encouragement  to  settle  in 
the  Gospel  ministry,"  and  for  his  annual  salary  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  old  tenor,  "accounting 
it  as  though  it  be  in  Indian  corn,  at  twenty  shillings 
a  bushel ;  Rye,  thirty  shillings;  Wheat,  f'orly  shillings 
— and  so  the  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  increased  or 
diminished  yearly,  as  the  prices  of  the  grain  varitd." 
He  was  also  to  have  free  liberty  to  cut  wood  for  fuel 
on  the  common  land  of  the  town,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Rocks. 

In  esiiraating  these  amounts,  it  must  be  remembered 


that  what  was  called  old  tenor  currency  was  in  value 
only  one-tenth  of  sterling — that  is,  that  one  thousand 
pounds  of  old  tenor  was  really  only  one  hundred 
pountls  in  sterling. 

Mr.  Harding  was  ordained  September  1.3, 1749,  on 
which  occasion  Rev.  Nathan  Buckmaii  preached  the 
sermon.  After  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Harding,  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town  continued,  and  on  the  29th  of  March,  1750,  the 
second  or  north  precinct  was  incorporated.  Previous 
to  that  date,  the  town  having  signified  that  the  form- 
ation of  the  precinct  would  be  assented  to  in  case  fifty 
or  more  persons  signed  a  request  therefor,  in  less  than 
ten  days  after  such  a  condition  was  agreed  upon  more 
than  the  requisite  number  of  signatures  had  bten 
obtained,  and  thus,  widi  the  assurance  that  no  further 
objection  would  be  raised,  a  meeting-house  was  begun 
in  April,  1749. 

On  the  16th  of  the  following  October  a  covenant 
was  signed  by  forty-two  of  the  inhabitants,  and  some 
dissatisfaction  having  manifested  itself  witti  the  loca- 
tion of  the  meeting-house,  then  still  unfinished,  it 
was  agreed  to  submit  the  location  to  the  arbitration 
of  disinterested  men.  The  location,  as  originally 
selected,  was  approved  and  the  building  by  slow  de- 
grees went  on  to  its  completion. 

The  incorporation  of  the  second  precinct  was 
granted  by  the  General  Court  in  response  to  a  petition 
signed  by  Thomas  Hale  and  fifty-six  others,  reciting 
the  grievances  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  part  of  the  town  labored  and  the  advantages  of 
a  separate  precinct.  The  order  of  the  court,  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  March  28,  1750, 
passed  in  concurrence  by  the  Council  March  29  and 
consented  to  by  Spencer  Phipps,  Governor,  was  "  that 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  be  so  far  granted  as  that 
the  petitioners,  with  their  families  and  estates,  to- 
gether with  such  persons  and  their  estates  who  shall, 
within  three  months  from  this  time,  signify  their  de- 
sire therefor  under  their  hands  to  the  clerk  of  the 
town  of  Brookfield,  be  and  they  hereby  are  set  off  a 
distinct  Parish,  and  are  endowed  with  all  the  privi- 
leges and  subjected  to  all  the  duties  which  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Parishes  are  by  the  laws  of  this  Prov- 
ince endowed  with  or  subjected  to — Provided,  their 
possessions  do  not  exceed  one-third  part  of  the  said 
town  of  Brookfield  for  quantity  and  quality." 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1750,  a  meeting  of  the  pre- 
cinct was  held  at  the  house  of  Jabez  Ayres,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  warrant  issued  by  John  Chandler,  Jr., 
Esq.,  at  which  William  Ayres  acted  as  Moderator. 
At  this  meeting  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 
Wui.  Ayres,  Precinct  Clerk  ;  Wm.  Ayres,  Ebenezer 
Witt,  Samuel  Gould,  Noah  Harris  and  Benjamin 
Adams,  Precinct  Committee;  Joseph  Stone,  Col- 
lector, and  Wm.  Ayres,  Samuel  Gould,  Wm.  Witt, 
Jason  Bigelow  aud  Moses  Ayres,  Assessors.  On  the 
21st  of  September,  1750,  it  was  voted  by  the  precinct 
to  raise  by  asses-ment  on  the  polls  and  estates  £13, 
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6».  8f/.  to  supply  the  precinct  with  preaching',  and  in 
1751  forty  pounds  were  raised  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  1752  Rev.  Kli  Korbes  wax  invited  te  settle  with  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  as  a  seltle- 
ment,  and  £53.  (in.  S'l  as  an  annual  salary.  The  final 
salary  atrreed  on  was  after  ITtJ"  to  be  X6ti.  Kii.  -id, 
and  thirty  cords  of  wood  a  year.  The  church  waa 
organized  May  28,  1752,  and  on  June  3d,  Mr.  Forbes 
was  ordained. 

The  covenant  wiis  signed  by  twenty-.-iix  males  and 
twenty-two  females,  as  follows:  Eli  Forbes,  John 
Wat.son,  Jabez  Ayres,  Kbenezer  Witt,  Noah  Burns, 
John  Cutler,  Benjamin  Adams,  Abram  How,  Am- 
niiel  Weeks,  Ichabod  How,  Abner  Taylor,  Thomas 
Hale,  Uriah  Gilbert,  Joseph  Stone,  Mosts  Ayres, 
Charles  Adams,  Moses  Barnes,  Jason  Biglow,  Nathan 
Stevens,  Thomas  Taylor,  Ephraim  Cutler,  Daniel 
Newell,  Jonathan  Gilbert,  Aaron  Barns,  Isaac  Cutler, 
John  Witt,  Esther  Walson,  Mary  Tucker,  Martha 
How,  Sarah  Stone,  Abigail  Cutler,  Rebecca  Witt, 
Mary  Witt,  Abigail  Gilbert,  Hannah  Barns,  Re- 
becca Ayres,  Esther  Gilbert,  Elizabeth  Gilbert, 
Miriam  Newell,  Sarah  Ayres,  Rebecca  Adams, 
Persia  Adams,  Naomi  Taylor,  Annah  Barns,  Phebe 
How,  Mary  Hale,  Mary  Stevens,  Hannah  Bartlett. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Forbes  continued  until  March 
1,  1775,  and  June  5,  177(3,  he  was  installed  over  the 
first  church  in  (iloucester,  where  he  died-  December 
15,  1SU4.  His  dismission,  given  at  his  own  urgent 
request,  was  the  result  of  indignities  shown  him  in 
consequence  of  his  suspected  disloyalty.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  he  was  not  by  nature  an  enthu- 
siast and  did  not  enter  into  the  revolutionary  spirit 
with  extreme  ardor,  but  his  immediate  settlement  and 
satisfactory  ministry  in  Gloucester  precludes  the 
belief  that  he  entertained  other  than  patriotic  senti- 
ments during  his  residence  iu  Brooklield.  Mr. 
Forbes  entered  Harvard  College  in  174i  and  during 
his  freshman  year  enlisted  in  the  Provincial  army 
during  the  first  French  and  Indian  War.  After  his 
discharge  he  returned  to  college  and  graduated  in 
1751  in  the  class  with  Judge  William  Ciisliing,  Rev. 
Mather  Byles  and  Rev.  John  Willard,  receiving  the 
degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  his  Alma  Mater  in  1804,  the 
year  of  his  death. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1776,  a  call  was  given  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Appleton,  of  Ipswich,  a  graduate  at 
Brown  University  in  1772,  to  succeed  Mr.  Forbes  in 
the  ministry,  with  the  offer  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pounds,  sixteen  shillings  and  eight  pence  as  a 
settlement,  and  of  sevsnty  pounds  as  an  annual  -salary 
for  two  years  and  eighty  pounds  afterward.  .Mr.  Ap- 
pleton was  ordained  October  3,  177(),  and  died  in  his 
pastorate  .hily  25,  1794. 

Rev.  Thomas  Snell  succeeded  Mr.  Appleton  and 
was  ordained  June  27,  1798,  and  continued  iu  his 
pastorate  until  his  death.  May  4,  1SG2,  with  a  salary 
never  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  was 
born  in  Cummington  November  21,  1774,  and  gradu- 


ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1795.  I'ntil  Si>ptember 
21,  1851,  for  fifty-three  years  he  wa«  the  sole  pimtor 
and  senior  pastor,  with  a  colleague  from  that  date 
until  his  death  closed  a  ministry  of  sixty-four  years. 
At  this  point  the  sketch  of  the  Second  Precinct  will 
be  cliisi'd  in  this  narrative,  as  that  precinct  was  incor- 
porated as  the  town  of  North  Brookfield  in  l.s!2  and 
will  be  found  further  referred  to  in  the  lli^lory  of  that 
town  in  another  part  of  this  County  History. 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  Second  Precinct  a 
movement  was  initiated  in  the  First  Precinct  to  build 
a  new  meeting-hoU!>e.  The  qutstion  of  Incalion  be- 
came a  .serious  one  and  three  localities  were  proposed 
— the  site  "(  the  old  house  on  the  hill,  the  plain  and 
Mr.  Seth  Banister's  lawn.  The  plain  was  iti  what  is 
now  West  Brookfield,  Mr.  Banister's  lawn  was  in 
what  is  now  Brookfield  and  the  hdl  was  bi  tween  the 
two.  Tne  people  of  the  west  village,  tlmugh  prefer- 
ring the  plain,  were  willing  to  compromise  on  the  old 
site  on  the  hill  but  the  people  of  the  south  village 
would  consent  to  nothing  but  the  lawn  within  their 
own  special  territory.  The  people  of  the  south  part 
formed  a  majority  of  the  First  Parish  and  at  a  meeting 
held  November  20,  1753,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  meet- 
ing house  on  the  height  near  Seth  Banister's  house. 
On  the  4th  of  December  Jcdediah  Foster,  Abner 
Brown,  John  Go-s  and  forty  others  living  in  the  west 
part  asked  to  have  the  parish  divided  into  two,  equal 
as  to  (juantity  and  quality  of  lantLi  and  nund)i  r  of  in- 
habitants. The  majority  objected  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  petition,  but  were  willing  that  the 
petitioners  themselves  might  be  set  olV  as  another 
parish.  In  the  meantime  the  erection  of  the  meeting- 
house went  on  and  the  petitioners  in  the  west  pait 
applied  to  the  (ieneral  Court  for  an  injunction. 
Without,  however,  goiuij  further  into  the  dclails  of 
the  controversy  it  is  sulficient  to  state  that  on  the  8th 
of  November,  1754,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Court  incorporating  a  third  precinct  and  making  an 
additi(Ui  to  the  Second  Precinct,  which  was  incorpor- 
ated in  March,  1750.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
Act: 

WiiEHKAS,  U  U  niiulo  DvlileDt  (o  tbisconri  that  the  Kunexinir  «umo  of 
llio  inliiibllnnla  of  ttio  flnl  prvcfiict  in  the  tuwn  uf  Dniukflcld,  with 
Du'ir  UiuU,  tu  tlic  occunil  prvcinct  In  mlil  tuwu,  And  tliu  iliritiliif;  llie  r«- 
nininder  of  aaii!  nn»t  prfciuct  into  two  preciUi'Iii  wonid  wnrw  vi.r>  much 
t'l  rrniovu  ninny  difllcultim  und  fncoiirenienci**  which  divert  uf  the  in- 
liiibitantJi  of  said  flntt  precinct  «t  present  lahunr  under,  nud  altu  *pry 
niucti  to  acconimodato  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  inhalfllani*  of  nid  Atst 
precinct, — 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Gorornor,  Council  and  llnuaa  of  Itepreaenla- 
tiiea, 

Skct.  1.  TliBt  all  the  lands  in  the  present  flint  prwinct  in  said  town, 
lying  mrlhwanliif  a  linebcKlnninK  nt  the  northeast  comer  of  Oeor^je 
linrrinclon's  lamls.  npon  Spencer  line,  and  ninnlnK  weslwnrd  hy  hia, 
the  said  Georpj's  lands,  to  File  Mile  lliver  llrldKe  at  the  country  luad  ; 
fVoni  thence  westerly  ou  the  most  southerly  {larts  und  lines  o(  the  lanils 
of  Thumaa  Shiyton,  laptaln  Nathaniel  \Vi»)lcet,  Thomas  Sloor.  Kliene- 
ler  Jennings,  .luhn  .Icnniuiri,  OWdlah  Rice,  \V~.  Parks,  .Kaloh  Con. 
T«r»e,  Krancis  Dodge,  Paul  I)«land,  the  heirs  of  John  linden,  rlnejurd, 
Stephen  Green  and  Joseph  Itanger,  Jun.  ;  and  from  said  lUnger'ssouUi- 
west  corner  to  tlic  southwest  corner  of  W-.  Ayres'  meadow,  on  Coy's 
Brook,  so-called,  near  the  pisca  where  the  old  schotdliousi-  sto.id  ;  and 
fh>ni  tbenee  northward  on   the  moiit  eaatward  parts  and   lines  of  ths 
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lands  of  .Tolin  Tuff  and  Josiah  Gilbert,  and  on  the  most  westward  parts 
and  lines  of  tbe  land  of  Jeremiab  AVoodbury  and  John  Hill  to  Abner 
Tyler's  land  ;  and  from  thence  on  the  most  eastward  part  and  lines  of 
the  lands  of  Jacob  Abbot  and  Josliua  Dodge  and  Josliua  Dodge,  Jun.,  to 
the  center  line  of  said  town ;  and  from  thence  all  the  lands  eastward  of 
that  part  of  said  center  line,  which  is  northward  of  (he  place  where  the 
above  described  line  meets  with  tbe  Sitid  center  line  to  New  Braintree 
District  be  and  hereby  are  annexed  to  the  second  precinct  in  said  town 
of  Brookfield;  and  that  all  those  persons  that  now  are  or  hereafter  may 
be  inhabitants  on  said  lands,  be  and  liereby  are  incorporated  with  the 
second  precinct,  and  shall  be  always  hereafter  obliged  to  do  all  precinct 
duties,  and  shall  receive  all  precinct  privileges  in  the  said  second  pre- 
cinct. 

And  be  it  further  enacted, 

Sect.  2.  That  the  remainder  of  the  lands  in  the  said  first  precinct  in 
said  town  of  Brookfield  be  divided  into  two  precincts  in  manner  follow- 
ing, viz. :  the  dividing  line  shall  begin  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Paul 
Delund's  land,  and  shall  run  from  thence  to  the  country  road  in  said 
Brookfield,  so  as  to  take  in  and  include  all  John  Rich's  land  where  he 
dwells,  into  the  West  Precinct  or  division  ;  and  from  said  country  road 
said  dividing  line  sliaP  run  in  the  midst  of  the  town  road  that  leads 
southward  from  sitid  country  road  to  the  river  called  Quabaug  River,  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  Epbraim  Bartlet's  land  ;  and  from  thence  west- 
ward, southward  of  all  Ephraim  Bartlet's  and  Obadiah  Wright's  land, 
to  Quaboag  River  ;  and  from  thence  the  said  river  shall  be  the  dividing 
line  down  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  Salmon  Brook  ;  and  from  thence 
the  dividing  lineshall  run  straight  to  a  large  white  oak  tree  standing  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  a  tract  of  land  called  the  Blilo  Square  ;  said  tree 
being  a  boundary  between  the  townships  of  Brookfield  and  Western  ; 
and  that  the  lands  lying  in  the  said  town  of  Brookfield  (and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  second  precinct)  westward  of  the  above  dividing  line  be 
and  hereby  are  made  a  precinct  by  the  name  of  the  First  Precinct  in 
the  Town  of  Brookfield  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  land  westward 
of  tbe  said  dividing  line  above  described  be  and  hereby  are  invested 
with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subjected  to  all  the  duties  that 
precincts  in  this  province  by  law  are  invested  with  and  subjected  to  ; 
and  that  the  lands  lying  in  the  said  town  of  Brookfi'-ld  (and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  second  precinct),  eastward  of  the  above  dividing  line  be 
and  hereby  are  made  a  separate  preciuct  by  tbe  name  of  the  Third  Pre- 
cinct in  the  Town  of  Brookfield  ;  and  that  the  inhal)itants  of  the  said 
lands  eastward  of  the  said  dividing  line  above  described  be  and  hereby 
are  invested  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subjected  to  all  the 
duties  that  precincts  in  this  province  by  law  are  invested  with  and  sub- 
jected to,  and  be  it  further  enacted. 

Sect.  3.  That  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  lands  which  by  this  act  are 
made  the  first  precinct  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  lands  which  by 
this  act  are  annexed  to  the  said  second  precinct  be  and  hereby  are  and 
shall  forever  hereafter  be  exempted  from  paying  or  contributing  any 
part  towards  the  charges  and  debts  that  have  already  arisen  or  may 
hereafter  arise  by  reason  of  the  building  tbe  new  meetinghouse  which 
ha«  lately  been  erected  in  said  town  on  the  lands  by  this  act  made  tbe 
third  precinct  in  said  town,  any  of  the  votes  of  the  late  finst  precinct 
notwithstanding;  and  that  all  the  materials  of  the  old  meeting-house 
which  was  lately  standing  in  said  town  was  taken  down  be  equally  di- 
vided between  tbe  said  three  precincts;  and  that  all  the  ministerial 
revenues  arising  from  all  and  any  lands  lying  in  any  part  of  the  said 
town  of  Brookfield  heretofore  sequestered  to  tbe  use  of  the  ministry  in 
said  town  shall  bo  always  hereafter  equally  divided  between  the  said 
three  precincts  ;  and  that  tile  charge  of  the  committee  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  this  court  in  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  to  view  the  said  town  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  Inhabitants  of  said 
town. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1755,  the  people  of  the  first 
precinct  voted  to  build  a  meeting-house  "at  the  turn- 
ing of  the  county  rode,  near  the  northeast  corner  of  a 
plow-field  belonging  to  John  Barns,  being  on  the 
plain  in  said  first  precinct."  It  was  to  be  forty-five 
feet  long  and  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
learned  it  was  finished  without  serious  delay.  The 
question  now  arose  as  to  which  church  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harding  belonged.  The  General  Court  had  provided 
that  the  estates  of  the  first  parish  should  be  held  for 
the  payment  of  his  salary  up  to  the  time  of  the  divi- 


sion, but  did  not  determine  his  future  relation.  Owing 
to  the  embarrassments  attending  this  question  he  was 
at  his  own  request  dismissed  May  8, 1755.  Two  years 
later,  February  1,  1757,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Strong,  of 
Hadley,  was  chosen  pastor  to  succeed  Mr.  Harding, 
but  declined  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
proposed  salary.  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  of  Bradford, 
a  graduate  at  Harvard,  in  1752,  was  then  called  and 
was  ordained  November  23,  1757.  Mr.  Parsons  served 
until  his  death,  in  1771,  when  he  w.is  followed  by  Rev. 
Ephraim  Ward,  a  graduate  at  Harvard  in  1763.  Mr. 
Ward  was  ordained  October  23, 1771,  and  served  until 
his  death,  in  1818.  Rev.  Eliakim  Phelps  was  settled 
as  his  colleague  October  23,  1816,  and  after  a  service 
often  years  and  two  days,  two  years  as  colleague  and 
eight  years  as  p.tstor,  he  resigned  October,  1826 
and  assumed  the  preceptorship  of  the  Brookfield 
"Classical  Female  School."  On  the  day  of  the  dis- 
mission of  Mr.  Phelps  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Foote  was  in- 
stalled, and  after  six  years'  service  retired,  and  died 
on  the  day  before  his  proposed  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent of  Washington  College,  in  the  Slate  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Foote  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Francis  Horton,  a 
Harvard  graduate  of  1826.  His  ministry  began  Au- 
gust 15,  1832,  and  continued  to  September  15,  1841. 
Rev.  Moses  Chase  was'  settled  January  12,  1842,  and 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Leonard  S.'Parker,  a  graduate 
of  Oberlin"  Collegiate  Institute,  December  19,  1844. 
During  his  pastorate  the  first  precinct  was  incorpor- 
ated as  West  Brookfield  in  1848,  and  for  a  continued 
sketch  of  the  parish  reference  must  be  had  to  the 
history  of  that  town  in  these  volumes. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1756,  the  third  precinct,  which 
is  now  the  town  of  Brookfield,  was  organized  with  a 
member-hip  of  twenty-five  males  and  fourteen  females. 
The  Rev.  Nathan  Fiske,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in 
the  class  of  1754,  was  ordained  May  24,  1758.  He 
was  in  the  class  with  John  Hancock,  Daniel  Tread- 
well  and  Samuel  West,  and  received  the  degree  of  S. 
T.D.,  in  1792.  His  pastorate  continued  until  his 
death,  May  24,  1799,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Michael  Stone,  who  was  ordained  March  11,  1801. 

In  1827  the  society  became  Unitarian,  and  settled 
Rev.  George  R.  Noyes  October  30, 1827,  who  remained 
six  years,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  sacred 
literature  in  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Noyes  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1818.  Rev.  Seth  Alden  fol- 
lowed, remaining  ten  years,  and  was  followed  Novem- 
ber 8, 1845,  by  William  B.  Greene,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  who,  in  the  war  of  1861,  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery.  Rev.  S.  S. 
Hunting  succeeded  October  5,  1852;  Rev.  R.  D.  Burr 
November  18,  1858;  Rev.  Edward  I.  Galvin  April  15, 
1863;  Rev.  A.  Judson  Rich  October  31, 1870,  and  later 
by  Rev.  Henry  W.  Woude  and  Rev.  Samuel  Hamlet. 
The  society  is  at  present  without  a  pastor. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stone  from  the  society,  at 
the  time  of  its  change  of  theological  belief,  a  new 
society  was  organized  called  the  Evangelical  Society 
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of  Brookficltl,  and  he  became  its  pastor.  Rev.  Rirhiird 
^Voodriitl'  was  selected  as  his  colleague  February  5. 
18.3S.  and  dismissed  September  12  in  the  same  year- 
On  the  day  of  his  dismissal  Rev.  Washington  A. 
Nichols  was  ordained  as  colleague,  and  remained 
until  January  11,  1843.  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting  was 
ordained  on  the  day  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Nichols, 
and  remained  four  years.  Mr.  St"ne  died  in  8ei)teni- 
ber,  ]8')2.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Je-sse  R.  Bragg, 
who  remained  eight  years ;  Rev.  Josiah  Coit,  who  re- 
mained seven  years;  Rev.  Joel  M.  Seymour,  who 
officiated  from  1873  to  187(1,  and  alterwards  by  Rev- 
Charles  E.  Stebbins.  The  Rev.s.  Charles  P.  Blauch- 
ard,  A.  F.  Schautliin  and  Charles  F.  Moore  have  at 
various  times  supplied  the  pulpit,  but  at  present  the 
society  is  without  a  i>astor. 

About  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Third 
Precinct,  a  Baptist  congregation  held  meetings  in  that 
part  of  the  town,  and  without  any  further  organiza- 
tion continued  at  intervals  to  hold  services  for  forty 
years.  It  had  no  settled  minister,  nor  any  special 
place  of  worship.  In  1788  Rev.  Jeremiah  Haskell 
was  engaged  to  preach,  and  served  several  years.  In 
1795  a  meeiing-house  was  built,  and  in  1800  a  formal 
society  was  organized.  Various  ministers  officiated 
until  1818,  including  Rev.  Nathaniel  Price,  Rev- 
Laban  Thurber,  and  Rev.  John  Chase.  On  the  10th 
of  June  in  that  year  a  church  was  formed  with  thirty- 
seven  members,  and  Mr.  Chase  was  ordain('d  «s  its 
pastor.  He  died  July  28, 1S33,  and  has  been  followed 
in  the  pastorate  by  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Manning,  Rev. 
Winthrop  Morse,  Rev.  J.  H.  Rickett,  Rev.  Job 
Boomer  and  Rev.  Andrew  Dunn. 

During  the  Revolution  Brookfield  as-umed  and 
faithfully  performed  its  full  share.  At  a  town-meet- 
ing held  May  17, 1773,  at  which  Jedediah  Foster  pre- 
sided, a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Joseph 
Gilbert,  Benjamin  Adams,  Benjamin  Babbet,  Samuel 
Hinckley  and  Joshua  Dodge,  who.se  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  sent  by  copy  to  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence at  Boston.     The  report  declared  that : 

The  town  will  bo  «Tir  rc«dy  to  iissiat,  and  in  CTory  legal  «nil  pro 
per  way  uiaintnln  those  rights  and  liU'rties  for  our  childr<*n.  which 
with  ►o  much  labor,  blood  and  trvaauro  were  purchased  l>y  our  anres- 
tors,  whose  memory  is  and  ought  to  l>e  esteemed  by  us  ;  and  we  hope, 
iiolwilhstanding  the  atlempls  of  the  enemies  of  our  consliluliun,  to 
deprive  us  of  tbone  rights,  yet  by  a  steady,  firm  and  coustaot  exer- 
tion we  shall  not  finally  be  ilepriviHl  of  them. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  3d  of  the  following  De- 
cember, another  committee  was  chosen,  of  which 
Jedediah  Foster,  Jeduthun  Baldwin,  Joseph  tiilbert, 
Benjamin  Rice  and  Phinehas  Upham  were  members, 
whose  report,  which  was  accepted  by  the  town,  slated 
that: 

We  think  it  onr  indispeDsoblu  duty,  in  the  moat  public  manner,  to 
let  the  world  know  our  utter  abhorrence  of  the  last  and  most  detesta- 
ble kcheine  in  the  introduction  of  tea  fntm  Great  Britain,  to  he  ped- 
dled out  amongst  us,  by  which  means  we  were  to  lie  made  to  swal- 
low a  poison  more  fatal  in  its  effects  to  the  national  and  political 
nights  and  Privileges  of  the  I'eople  of  this  country  than  ral>bano 
would  be  to  the  natural  body. 


ThtTtJuT*  lUvAtfil  that  we  will  not,  by  any  way  or  roc«a«,  know* 
iuRly  encourage  or  promote  the  sale  or  consumption  of  Tnt,  whatever, 
subject  to  a  duty,  iviyablo  In  America,  hut  all  persons,  whi>ever  they 
may  be,  who  shall  b«  concerned  in  a  Inanjeictlob  so  daiigeruus,  shall 
b«  held  by  us  In  the  utmost  contempt,  and  tje  deemed  enumlee  to  the 
country. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1774,  Jedediah  Foster, 
Joshua  Dudgc,  John  Phipps,  Jeduthun  Baldwin,  Jo- 
seph Gilbert,  John  Lyscam,  Rufiis  Pntmim,  Phinehas 
Upham,  John  Hobbs,  Asa  Biglow  and  Jonathan 
King  were  chosen  a  Committee  of  Correspondence. 
On  the  19th  of  April,  177.'>,  the  following  company  of 
minute-men,  attached  to  the  regiment  commanded  by 
Col.  Jonathan  Warren,  marched  for  Boston  in  con- 
sequence of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  at  Lex- 
ington. 


Jonathan  lljtrnes,  captain. 
Peter  IlarWiMMl,   lieutenant. 
Obudlah  Bartlett,  lieutenant. 
Jonas  llrigliam,  sergeant. 
Aaron  Matthews,  sergeant. 
Bei^.  Wlllingtou,  sergeant. 
James  ^^'ashbu^n,  sergeant. 
Stdomon  Itarus,  corp-itul. 
George  Townsend,  corjioral. 
John  Bartlett,  cori>oral. 
Daniel  Harris.  cor]>oraL 
David  Chauilierlain,   drumme 
Benj.  Gllb<>rl.  lifer. 
Ilosea  Kdson,  lifer. 
Ahner  Darllett. 
Jonas  lliglow. 
Katlian  it^irns. 
Wyman  Itartlett. 
Jonathan  Ilond. 
Edwanl  Manlen. 
John  Smith. 
Joseph  Walt. 
Jab.-»  Warren. 
Charles  Wetherbee. 
John  Winter. 


John  Dell. 

VA .1  llrldgM. 

Hugh  Cunningham. 

Robert  Graham. 
Reuben  Gilbert, 
.losiah  llincken. 
Timothy  Mall. 
Ji«eph  llnlfii'ld. 
Squler  Hill. 
Thomas  Jonea. 
Charlies  Knowlton. 
Jonathan  Marliel. 
Alexander  Oliver. 
Ezra  Ilichniond. 
Joseph  Stevens. 
K«ra  Tucker. 
31<ise«  Tyler. 
Peler  Washburn. 
Wm.  Watsim. 
Samuel  Watswn, 
David  Watson. 
Abner  Witt. 
Klea»r  Woods. 


The  following  company  of  minute-men  marched  for 
Boston  on  the  same  dav  : 


Ithaniar  Wright,  captain. 
John  PackanI,  lieutenant. 
Nathan  Hamilton,  lieutenant. 
Asa  DanforOi,  s<Tgiant. 
Daniel  Kullard,  sergeant. 
Nathan  Allen,  sergeant. 
Joseph  Itirhardson.  S4Tgeant. 
Aanm  Wiilard,  cor|>oral. 
geth  Hanlsler,  Jr.,  cor|>or»l. 
Joseph  Newton,  corporal. 
BenJ.  Walker,  corporal. 
Nathan  Richardson,  corporal. 
Peter  Hill,  titer. 
Samuel  Marsh,  dnimmer. 
Benj.  Wi«Kl. 
Asa  While. 
B^Mij.  Uichnnlson. 
Moeee  Baniee. 
IlenJ.  .lennings,Jr. 
Silas  olds. 
Meaxer  Adams. 
Jude  Adunis. 
Graslus  lianiiilon. 
John  Gilbert. 
Ebene»er  Vuree. 
Samuel  Pike. 
Jonas  Swettor. 
Joseph  Dudley. 


Theophilus  Waterman. 
Thomas  Wn.«l. 
J.din  Wood. 
Solomon  Walker. 
Wm.  Wam.r. 
Joaeph  Stone. 
Ahner  Cutler, 
Beit).  Pollard. 
Ellhu  Ulake. 
Wm.  Gill. 
Daniel  Reyes. 
Daniel  Ross. 
Levi  Parker. 
Jolin  Sti'VensoB. 
Jonathan  Arms. 
Aza  Willis. 
Jesse  Banister. 
Reulien  Gilbert. 
Aarttn  tiillkert. 
Samuel  KimlNtll. 
Nalh.  Hayaard. 
Timothy  Woloii. 
Simeon  R,i<kwoud. 
J.masNe>.ton. 
Tlieophilus  Fualer. 
BenJ.  lUchelder. 
John  I.yndes. 
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There  were  other  Brookfield  men  who  marched  for 

Boston  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  under  Capt.  John 
Woolcott,  but,  as  it  ia  difficult  to  distinguish  them 

from  the  Spencer  men  in  the  same  company,  they  are 
omitted. 

In  Col.  Larned's  regiment  there  were  enlisted  from 
Brookfield,  for  eight  months,  in  1775,  the  following 
men  : 

Peter  Harwood,  capUtln.  Henry  Gilbert. 

Asa  Daofurth,  lieutenant.  Samuel  Green. 

Benjamin  Pollard,  euaigu.  Jesae  Hamilton. 

George  Towusend,  sergeant.  Wni.  Hincken. 

Wm.  Watson,  sergeant.  Peter  Hill. 

Isaac  Ban-on,  sergeant.  Joseph  Hamilton. 

Daniel  Barns,  sergeant.  Aniofl  Hodgman. 

Charles  Rice,  corporal.  Josiah  Hincken. 

John  Denton,  corporal.  Thomas  Jones. 

Reuben  Gilbert,  corporal.  Samuel  Kimbal. 

John  Dodge,  corporal.  Daniel  Keyea. 

Samuel  Marsh,  drummer.  Jonathan  Marble. 

Benjftmin  Gilbert,  drummer.  Thomas  Nichola. 

Hotea  Edson,  drummer.  Jonathan  Ornies. 

Jesse  Adams.  Elijah  Pollock. 

Obadiuh  Adams.  Ezra  Richmond. 

Charles  Adams.  Joseph  Stephens. 

Jesse  BaniBter.  John  Stephenson. 

Jonas  Biglow.  Samuel  Stephens. 

Ebenezer  Baker.  John  Sraiih. 

Abner  Bartlott.  Moses  Tyler. 

Abner  Cutler.  Solomon  Wilder. 

Joseph  Dudley.  Eleazer  Woods. 

John  Dauforth.  Joseph  Wait. 

Jonathan  Danforth.  Abner  Witt. 

Charles  Doroughty.  Jeduthun  Wait. 

Wm.  Gill.  Wra.  Wait. 

Robert  Graham.  Wm.  Wliite. 

Comfort  Goss.  John  Winter, 

Asa  Gilbert. 

In  Captain  Joel  Green's  Company  for  same  term: 

John  Granger,  captain.  Nathan  Whitney. 

Jonathan  Stone,  sergeant.  Timothy  Woolcott. 

Elijah  Cumming,  sergeant.  Solomon  Woolcott. 

Reuben  Slayton,  ensign.  Ebenezer  Ball. 

David  Chamberlain,  drummer.  Jacob  Harrington. 
Ebenezer  Harrington,  corporal. 

In  Colonel  Brewer's  Regiment  for  the  same  term  : 


John  Packard,  captain. 
Nathan  Allen,  seigcant. 
James  Waahburn,  sergeant. 
Josiah  Newton,  sergeant. 
Jarob  Bacon,  corporal. 
Barnabas  Potter,  corporal. 
Levi  Packard,  corporal. 
Nathaniel  Hayward,  drummer. 
Elijah  Allen. 
Nathan  Barns. 
Elisha  Bartlett. 
Jedediah  Gilbert. 
Aaron  Gilbert. 


Reuben  Gilbert. 
Joseph  Gilbert. 
Barzillai  Hayward. 
John  Hubard. 
Elisha  HoUon. 
Robert  Hopkins. 
Eliiis  Parkman. 
Lemuel  Ross. 
Jonathan  Willis. 
Josiah  Wood. 
Theophilus  Waterman. 
Azariab  Wi)lis. 
West  Waterman. 


The   following   also    enlisted    in    1775   for    eight 
months  and  joined  various  companies  and  regiments: 

Bethuol  Washburn,  lieutenant.         Jonathan  Fletcher. 


Nathan  Goodalo,  lieutenant 
Alexander  Oliver,  corporal. 
Isaac  Cutler,  corporal. 
Moaea  Ay  res. 
Sylvester  Bishop. 
Benjamin  Batch  oiler. 
Peter  Gushing. 
Joseph  Chadwick. 
Peter  Bowen. 


John  Liddle. 

John  Pollard. 

Isaac  Uodgman. 

Nathan  Hill,  sergeant. 

James  Hill,  fifer. 

Bartholomew  Hill,  fifer. 

Berry  Bowen. 

Moscff  Bowen. 

John  Warren,  drummer. 


Stoddard  Bowen. 

Jonathan  Ralph. 

Pump  Lorum. 

Benjamin  Hill. 

John  Lynde,  ensign. 

Abner  Gilbert. 

Thomas  Gilbert. 

David  Hamilton. 

John  Hayward. 

Solomon  Walker,  sergeant. 

Samuel  Pike,  sergeant. 

Ebenezer  How,  corporal. 

Simeon  Rockwell,  corporal. 

Phinehas  Slayton. 

Nathan  Whitney. 

Joseph  Olnistead. 

Jonas  Newton. 

Eli  Wood. 

James  Wood. 

Moses  Dodge. 

Reuben  Dodge. 

In  1776  the  enlistments 
terms  of  short  service : 

David  Watson,  sergeant. 

Charles  Bruce,  sergeant. 

Wm.  Smith,  corporal. 

John  Barns. 

Barnabas  Brigham. 

Antipas  Bruce. 

Hosea  Edson. 

Ebenezer  Field. 

John  Hersey. 

Daniel  Matthews. 

Abel  Johnson. 

David  Leland. 

Jonathan  Sevier, 

Abner  White. 

Joseph  Gilbert,  colonel. 

James  Converse,  colonel. 

Jonathan  King,  captain. 

Rufus  Putnam,  lieut.-colonel. 

Nathan  Hamilton,  captain. 

John  Bowker,  lieutenant. 

Joseph  Olmstead,  corporal. 

Thom«s  Kimball,  corporal. 

Wm.  Gilbert,  corporal. 

Prince  Huakell,  drummer. 

Barnabas  Potter. 

Zadoch  Gilbert. 

Edward  Allen. 

Philip  Allen. 

Abner  Gilbert, 


Elijah  Barnes. 
Jabez  Crosby. 
Moses  Hastings. 
John  Marble. 
Daniel   Moore. 
Abner  Old. 
Jonas  Street<>r. 
Kphraim  Stone. 
Josiah  Stone. 
John  Woolcott. 
Moses  Woods,  corporal. 
Oliver  Hinds. 
John  Sabin. 
Elisha  Livermore. 
Elihu  Blake. 
Samuel  Bunn. 
Ebenezer  Miller. 
John  Wood. 
Joseph  Wood. 
Thomas  Wood. 

were  as  follows  for  various 

Samuel  Barns. 
Solomon  Wilden. 
Samuel  McClure. 
Jonathan  Moore. 
John  Burk. 
John  Sabin. 
Nathan  Davis. 
Ammiel  Weeks. 
Setb  Dean. 
Benjamin  Foster. 
John  Patterson. 
Wm.  Cunningham. 
Stephen  Ctiandter. 
Ebenezer  Wright. 
Fraucis  Pellet. 
Itliamar  Bowker. 
Wm.  Raiment. 
Edward  Stone. 
Amos  Hale. 
Ephraini  Wheeler. 
Jesse  Wheeler. 
John  Green. 
Ephraim  Richmond. 
Ezekiel  Bowker. 
John  Bowen. 
Seth  Twitchell. 
Ichabod  Warren. 
Uri  Babbitt. 
Daniel  Howe. 


The  enlistments  in  1777  and  1778  were  as  follows  : 


Thomas  Briggs. 
Abner  Cutler. 
Cornelius  Gilbert. 
Robert  Hall. 
Reuben  Hamilton. 
Barzillai  Hayward. 
Daniel  Keyes. 
Jonathan  Lampsou. 
John  Lydley. 
Alexander  Oliver. 
Elijah  Pollock. 
Jeduthun  Wait. 
Wm.  Wait. 
NeUemiah  Ward. 
Joshua  Winter. 
Wm.  Adams. 
Jason  Allen. 
Joel  Babbitt. 
Samuel  Babbitt. 
Daniel  Barris. 
Solomon  Bartlett. 


Wm.  Hincken,  sergeant. 

Nicholas  McClure,  sergeant. 

John  Gilbert,  sergeant. 

Phillip  Allen. 

John  Ay  res. 

Joshua  Barns. 

Wm.  Barns. 

Benjamin  Batcbclder. 

Josiah  Blauchard. 

David  Clark. 

Reuben  Dodge. 

Jude  Foster. 

Zudock  Gilbert. 

Pftcr  Hill. 

Silas  How. 

Asa  Humphrey. 

Daniel  Newell. 

Comfort  Old. 

Abner  Perry. 

Amos  Rice. 

Elieba  Bice. 


BROOKFIELD. 
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Joaoph  Burtlett. 
Jarub  Ba«-uo. 
BliXHMt  Bedtiitah. 
JoIiQ  Bowkor. 
Samm<l  Budu. 
ElUah  Ciilluy. 
Hozukiah  Tutting. 
Antipiu  Dotlge. 
TIlODMiA  DoJgb. 
Jolin  Gvulcth. 
Etlxtia  Futitur. 
Benjamin  Gilbert. 
Henry  Gilbert. 
JedediaU  Gilbort, 
Thoiiios  Gilbert. 
John  Uaywaixl. 
Benjamin  Hill. 
Jamoe  Hill. 
Juwph  Hamilton. 
John  Holdeo. 
John  Hopkins. 
Joseph  Green. 
Zachariah  Green. 
Kl^ah  Harrin^^lon. 
John  Hubbaru. 
Samuel  Lancaster, 
Isaac  Lackey. 
Abner  Lasell. 
Benjamin  Lyml*. 
Joseph  Marblo. 
Jonad  Newton. 
JoHeph  Newell, 
Abnor  Old. 
Jonathan  Owon. 
Joseph  OluiHtead. 
Jease  Parker. 
£plirafn  Putter. 
(Negro)  Rubeua. 
Lemnel  Uoae. 
John  Smith. 
Aaahel  Stearoa. 
Gad  Smith. 
Gerahom  Whitney. 
Gershom  \\'hitDoy,  Jr. 
Hexeklah  Whitney. 
Israel  Whitney. 
KlMzar  Whitney. 
Ellas  Witt. 
Jonathan  Witt, 
Lemuel  Ward. 
John  Warn-n. 
Caleb  Williif. 
Jonathan  Willis. 
EU  Wood. 
Joseph  Wood, 
Thomas  Wood. 
Timothy  Woolcott. 
Eben«zer  Bacon. 
Benjamin  G.  Ball. 
Josepli  Bull. 
Phinehas  B«wman. 
Thomas  Hall. 
John  Burk. 
Thomas  Cole. 
Jacob  H.  Deland. 
Abraham  Hair. 
Philip  Haskell. 
John  Horriok. 
Joeiah  Hincken. 
Amos  Ijeunard. 
Thomas  Madden. 
Joseph  Owen. 
Miriok  Rico. 
Robert  Richmond,  Jr. 
Wm.  White. 
Daniol  Gilbert,  captain. 
Wm.  Clapp. 


Jason  Rice. 

Joseph  KIcliardsoD. 

Jtunes  Row. 

Phluelias  Stereos. 

Wm.  Stone. 

Jotihua  Taylor. 

John  Waite. 

Thomas  Wedge. 

James  Wood. 

John  Wright. 

Asa  Dunfurth,  captain. 

James  Hathaway,  lieutenant. 

Jonas  Bigelow,  lieutenant. 

Peregrine  Foster,  sergeant. 

Amos  Adams,  sergeant. 

Abraham  Adiuus,  sergeaot. 

Obttillah  Rics,  sergeant. 

Joseph  Richardson,  corporal, 

Reuben  Gill,  corpura). 

Jude  Adams,  corporal. 

Jesse  Banister,  corporal. 

Nathan  Hamilton, 

Pbinebiis  Vpham. 

Richard  Wellington. 

Daniel  Walker. 

John  Hamilton. 

Daniel    Bullard. 

Adoniram  Walker. 

Ephralm  Cooley. 

Gad  Williston. 

Jonathan  Snow. 

Jonathan  Abbott. 

John  Iiinds. 

John  Waito. 

Gerahom  Slakepeaco. 

John  Ilobbs. 

Elisha  Hamilton. 

Josiah  Hamilton. 

Samnel  Owen. 

Jason  Walker. 

Nathan  Whitney. 

Elisha  Brigham. 

Daniel  Newell. 

Obadiah  Wright. 

John  .\lleD. 

Jeremiah  Strecter. 

Beqjamin  Howard. 

Samuel  Green. 

John  Wade. 

Thomas  Summer. 

Wm.  Hamilton. 

James  Wa^ltburo. 

Peter  Washburn. 

SyWanus  Curtis. 

John  Gillwrt. 

John  Gilbert  (4th). 

Beujamin  Gilliert. 

Beixfaniin  Walker. 

Silas  Stone. 

Abner  Perry. 

Asa  GilU-rt. 

Ebenezer  Bartlott. 

Philip  Allen. 

Samuel  Gillwrt. 

Jerro  Hamilton. 

Rufus  Hamilton. 

Jonathan  Danrorth. 

Josiah  Cary. 

Thomas  Ranger. 

Thomas  Marsh, 

Beldam  Adams. 

Bei^jamin  Barrett. 

Daniel  Watwn. 

Jonallian  Barns. 

Jacob  Kent. 

Wm.  Beals. 

Silas  Newton. 


Joshua   Dodgp,  Jr. 
Samuel  Gilbert. 
Jam  lit  Rosi. 
Franris  f^tone.  capl 


Wm.  PsM. 
Daniel  WalL 
JajK.i)  Hl.o. 
I^«l  llicf*. 


The  soldiers  whose  names  aro  repealc*!  in  the  above 
and  following  lists  enlittcd  more  than  once  during 
1777-78. 

The  following  enliated  in  1779: 


Joseph  Olmstead,  lieut. 
Jesfw  Al'bolt,  sergt. 
Stilonion  Banister,  curp. 
Jiuias  Nvwton,  corp. 
Joeiah  Haniition,  corp. 
Nahum  Davis. 
Simeon  Wright. 
Wm.  Old. 
Daniel  I'phara. 
Silas  Bridges. 
Benjamin  Forbush. 
t»l(ver  Walker. 
Nathan  Klce. 
Joel  Jennings. 
Gvnihoiii  Jenuingfl. 
Erastus  Hamilton. 
Joeeph  Hamilton. 
Nathaniel  Hamilton. 
Thomas  Hiucken. 
Simon  Rice. 
Joseph  Barrett. 
Josiah  Cutler. 
Silas  Hamilton 
Nathaniel  Sabiu. 
Peter  Bowen. 
Joshua  Grven. 
Jacob  HarringtoD. 
Abner  Witt. 
Caleb  IjtKmiis. 
JoM>ph  Hamilton. 
Kbenezer  Miller. 
Thomas  Wedge. 
Thomas  Hlncken. 
Silas  Newton. 
Thomas  Hamilton. 

The  enliiitmeDts  in  1780  were  aa  follows: 


Simon  Rice. 
Witj.  Hamilton. 
Judo  Adams. 
Judeth  SteTena. 
Isaiah    Itowen. 
]t«*iijamin  Jrnuings.Jr. 
Sammd  Walker. 
Ears   Tucker. 
Jonas  BIglow. 
Kichanlson  Durham. 
Thomas  Tucker. 
Nathan  Moore. 
John  <:i)U>rt,  l2d). 
Ephralm  < 'utter. 
lU^Jatiiiu  Bragg. 
Abm-r  Rice. 
Obadiah  WaiU 
Wm.  Peso. 
Elijah  Barns. 
Tha«l.leiis  Dt>dgs. 
Juw'ph  Hniwn. 
Jolin  INtllard. 
Andrew  Banister,  flfer. 
Joseph   Hii-hunlsoD,  capt. 
Joseph  Thornton,  lieuL 
Israel  .\ikon. 
Isiuu:  .\bbotL 
Oliver  CillM-rt. 
Noah  Hatch. 
TlionutM  lAHipson. 
Asa    I'artridgi*. 
Anthony  Cutter. 
Isaac  Severn. 
Ebeueasr  Witt. 


Jonathan  WIIIU. 
Abner  Witt. 
Wm.   Kimball. 
Joseph  Ranger. 
Asa  Gilbert. 
Josiah  Cutler. 
Wm.  Peso. 
John  Pollard. 
Thomas  Dodge,  Jr. 
Caleb  Willis. 
Bueauos  Ayres. 
Solomon  Livermore. 
Thomas  lAuijison. 
Ifswc  Wethertiee. 
Ichabod  Stockwell. 
Aaron  Forbes. 
Exeklel  Hardj. 
Silas  Bams. 
Lewis  Witt. 
Nathan  31oore. 
Shadrack  Wethcrbes. 
Thomas  Hathaway,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Subin. 
Ja<ob  H.  Deland. 
Thomas  Wiilgo,  Jr. 
John  Bowen. 
I^vi  Rice. 
Joseph  Kimball. 
Jason  Ayrss. 
Jodsdiah  Delaod. 


Lsvt  Kendall. 
Moses  Dorr. 
John  Brown. 
Wm.  Posy. 
Sciplo  Witt. 
John  Pollard. 
Moses  Walker. 
Am<«  Wheeler. 
Amos  Rics. 
Mathan  Rice. 
Silas  Newton. 
B4-rUamin  Jennings,  Jr. 
Nevonun  Hastings. 
Abner  Hsbery. 
Thomas  \Vu,>d,  (.Id). 
Nathan  Itavis. 
Thomas  Young. 
Etienezer  Marsh. 
Aaron  Forbss. 
Benjamin  Dane. 
David  Chamberlain. 
Jud*.  Stevens. 
Wm.  Forbes. 
Eli  Wst*m. 
Jeremiah  Dewing. 
Martin  Bridges. 
Eliiha  Whitmors. 
Peter  Barton. 
Silas  Morse. 
Timothy  Armstroog. 
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Jesse  Ayrea. 
John  Cox. 
Job  Uiuckley. 


Samuel  Lewis. 
Levi  Stockwell. 
Wm.  Richtn-dson. 


The  enlistments  iu  1781  were  as  follows: 


Joseph  Bartlett. 
George  Townsend. 
Joseph  Kimball. 
Silas  Whitney. 
Ezekiel  Hardy. 
Abijah  Patten. 
Asa  Gould, 
Samuel  Stevens. 
Jesse  W'atson. 
Amos  Leonard. 
Scipio  Witt. 
John  Rice. 
Moaes  Bragg. 
Jolin  Bowen. 
Joseph  Hamilton. 
Levi  Rice. 
Thomas  Dodge. 


John  Eveleth. 
Amos  Gilbert. 
Jonas  Gilbert. 
Elisha  Gill. 
Eliphalet  Hamilton. 
Sal  ma  Keyes. 
Samuel  Pike. 
John  Smith. 
Samuel  White. 
Jonathan  Witlia. 
Jesse  Banister. 
Thomas  Banister. 


Sin 


Ri. 


Jabez  Upbam, 
Jacob  Deland. 
Joseph  Cutler. 


The  above  is  an  incomplete  list  of  the  soldiers  fur- 
nished by  Brookfield,  but  it  indicates  plainly  enough 
the  active  and  patriotic  part  which  the  people  of  the 
town  took  in  the  War.  Not  only  were  men  furnished, 
but  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants  were  largely  drawn 
upon  and  seriously  depleted  by  the  demands  constantly 
arising  from  bounties  and  supplies.  The  action  taken 
by  the  town  at  various  times  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  period  shows  that  its  affairs  were  in  the  hands 
of  earnest  and  devoted  men  who  were  determined  that, 
80  far  as  the  burden  of  the  War  rested  on  them,  it 
should  be  borne  with  courage  and  hope.  The  names 
of  thefirst  committee  of  correspondence,choseniQ  1774, 
have  already  been  given.  In  1775  they  were  :  Jede- 
diah  Foster,  David  Hitchcock,  John  Phipps,  Daniel 
Gilbert, Thomas  Moore,  John  Lyscam,  Josiah  Hobbs, 
Ephraim  Walker,  Ithamar  Wright.  In  1776  they 
were :  Thomas  Moore,  John  Wait,  Tilly  Kice,  David 
Hitchcock,  Jabez  Crosby,  Ithamar  Wright,  John  Ham- 
ilton. In  1777  they  were:  David  Hitchcock,  Thomas 
Wheeler,  Daniel  Watson,  Joseph  Chadwick,  Onesiph 
Ayres,  Jonathan  Bond,  Ithamar  Wright,  Esekiel 
Olds,  Jabez  Crosby. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  May  22,  1776,  under  a  re- 
solve of  the  General  Court  the  question  "  whether  the 
town  would  support  the  Honorable  Congress  in  the 
measure  if  they  for  our  liberty  should  see  fit  to  declare 
thecolonies  independent  of  Great  Britain  "  was  decided 
almost  unanimously  in  the  affirmative.  Indeed,  the 
support  of  the  War  and  the  defense  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  colonies  received  the  united  sym- 
pathies of  the  people.  There  was  little  or  no  dis- 
loyalty to  the  patriot  cause.  Joshua  Uphani  was  one 
of  the  few  pronounced  loyalists  in  the  town.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1763,  and  among 
his  classmates  was  Sampson  Salter  Blowers,  a  noted 
loyalist,  who  rose  to  high  judicial  distinction  in  Nova 
Scotia,  having  risen  from  the  bar  through  the  grades 
of  attorney-general  and  speaker  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly to  the  seat  of  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  province.   Mr.  Upham  retired  to  Boston, 


and  soon  after  became  colonel  of  dragoons  and  aide 
de  camp  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  New  York. 

He  was  with  Arnold  in  the  expedition  to  New 
London,  and  in  1781  was  Deputy  Inspector-General 
of  Refugees  at  Lloyds  Neck,  Long  Island.  He  set- 
tled in  New  Brunswick  after  the  war,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles 
Wentworth  Upham  of  Salem.  His  death  occurred 
while  on  a  business  visit  in  England,  in  1808. 

Daniel  Murray  was  another  loyalist,  a  son  of  Col- 
onel John  Murray,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1771.  Mr.  Murray  entered  the  service  of  the  crown, 
and  was  major  of  the  King's  American  Dragoons.  In 
1778  he  was  proscribed  and  banished,  and,  retiring  to 
New  Brunswick,  where  he  lived  after  the  war  on  half 
pay,  was,  in  1792,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly. He  died  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1832.  Colonel 
John  Murray,  of  Rutland,  the  father  of  Daniel,  with 
the  other  sons,  Samuel,  Robert  and  John,  two  of 
whom,  it  is  believed,  lived  in  Brookfield,  were  also 
loyalists. 

In  1777-78-79  committees  were  appointed  by  the 
town  to  provide  for  the  families  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army.  In 
1778  one  hundred  pounds  per  man  and  a  blanket, 
were  given  for  the  soldiers  in  the  second  precinct,  for 
the  Continental  Army ;  seventy  pounds  each  to  the 
militiamen,  and  one  hundred  pounds  each  for  four 
men  who  were  already  in  the  field.  In  the  same  year 
it  was  voted  to  raise  £988  8s.  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  hiring  the  Continental  and  militia  men  recently 
enlisted,  and  also  in  the  same  year  to  "accept  the 
confederacy  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  to  en- 
join it  on  their  representatives  that  they  consent  to 
the  same."  In  1779  it  was  voted  to  form  a  State  con- 
vention, "  for  the  sole  purpo.se  of  forming  a  new 
constitution."  An  eflbrt  had  been  made  by  the 
Legislature  to  form  a  constitution,  which  failed.  In 
1780  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  new  constitution  stood 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  to  eleven.  In  November 
of  that  year  Brookfield  furnished  fifty-two  head  of 
cattle,  thirty-three  blankets,  sixty-seven  shirts,  sixty- 
seven  pairs  of  shoes  and  sixty-seven  pairs  of  hose. 

In  1781  it  was  voted  in  the  second  precinct  that 
"  the  sum  of  £1080  in  hard  money  be  assessed  upon 
the  polls  and  estates  of  the  precinct  for  the  purpose 
of  hiring  twelve  soldiers  for  three  years'  service,  at 
£90  each."  This  vote  of  the  second  precinct  was 
followed  in  the  other  two  precinct",  and  was  in  obedi- 
ance  to  a  vote  of  the  town  that  "  the  three  precincts 
should  raise  soldiers  for  three  years,  or  during  the 
war,  and  choose  committees  to  enlist  men,  and  hire 
such  sums  of  money  as  might  be  needed."  "In  the 
same  year  Brookfield  furnished  the  army  thirty-three 
blankets,  sixty-seven  shirts,  sixty-seven  pairs  of  shoes 
and  sixty-seven  pairs  of  ho.se,  at  a  cost  of  £10,411, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  thirty-one  blankets, 
sixty-two  shirts,  sixty-two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  15,450 
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pounds  of  beef.  In  1782  the  town  furnished  thirty- 
one  blankets,  sixty-two  sheets,  si.xty-two  pairs  of 
shoes  and  sixty-two  pairs  of  hose.  " 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  tlie  people  once  more 
resumed  tlicir  old  occupations,  and  sought  by  deter- 
mined efl'irt  to  repair  their  individual  and  corporate 
condition.  Since  the  date  of  the  original  grant,  in 
1660,  there  had  been,  up  to  this  time,  few  ye.irs  free 
from  the  alarms,  and  annoyances,  and  horrors  of 
war;  now,  for  the  first  time,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
pathway  before  them  in  which  they  might  walk  with 
prosperous  steps. 

In  1784,  the  town  instructed  its  representative  that 
"it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  the  articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  thir- 
teen United  States,  ratified  and  established  by  each 
stite  in  the  union,  are  solemnly  binding  on  the  several 
states,  and  that  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  dis- 
solve or  weaken  the  same  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  mean  to  support  our  dignity  as  a  nation,  every 
effort  ought  to  be  used  to  strengthen  the  union,  and 
render  the  bonds  indissoluble."  Thus,  in  advance  of 
the  formation  of  the  Con-titulion  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  Brooktield  declared  what  the  j 
result  of  the  Civil  War  has  confirmed,  and  what  now 
every  citizen  of  our  country  believes,  in  every  State 
of  our  Union,  whether  East  or  West,  North  or  South, 
that  the  nation  established  by  our  fathers  is  not  a  rope 
of  sand,  but  is  a  welded,  compact,  and  forever-united 
Union. 

The  annoyances  of  the  French  war  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  from  which  the  people  on  the 
seaboard  sudi-rtd,  like  the  summer  air  from  the 
ocean,  were  not  felt  in  the  inland  towns.  Nor  did 
the  w«r  of  1812  much  disturb  them.  What  was 
called  Shays'  Kcbellion  caused  a  momentary  rullleon 
the  surface  of  public  affairs  which  soon  subsided.  The 
next  real  source  of  disturbance  to  the  people  of 
Brookfield  was  the  movement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  second  precinct  to  be  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town  by  the  name  of  North  Brookfield.  The  move- 
ment began  in  ISIO,  and  in  that  year,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Daniel  Gilbert, 
Jason  Biglow,  Luke  Patten.  Aaron  Forbes  and  Jacob 
Kettridge,  the  following  petition  was  presented: 

To  tho  Hon"  .Seiintc  and  lloiiKrur  Rcproacntativpa:  The;  Inhcibilanis 
of  the  Second  Precinct  in  Bruoktiuld  Iniinblj  pmy  tttnt  tliey  may  lie  tel 
ofT  from  tho  other  precinctH  in  mid  town,  and  bo  Incorpomtetl  into  a 
towuflhip  by  the  nnme  of  Xurtli  llrookfiuld ;  nnd  that  tho  torritoiial 
limits  of  Biich  incorporation  may  bo  tho  samo  ols  thooe  whervby  the  said 
Precinct  is  designated. 

And  the  said  inhabitants  would  heg  leave  to  further  state  that  from 
the  extensive  limits  of  said  town,  it  being  sepanited  into  three  distinct 
precincts  together  with  the  necessary  mode  of  tmnsaeting  the  bnsineas 
of  tho  Slime  by  annual  rotation  in  each  precinct,  they  not  only  And  the  j 
distance  of  tnivel  burdensome,  but  in  considering   tho   transacting  of  i 
their  parochial  concerns  a  two  fold  lalwr  and  vxiwnse,  that  tho  offlcca  | 
of  said  Town  ai^  of  neci-ssity  distant  from  the  centre,  and  that  from  the  } 
Dumbcrs  of  Its  inhabitants  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  business  of  the  | 
said  town,  the  term  of  one  day  insullicient  for  transacting  tho  same."         { 

This  petition  failed  to  receive  a  favorable  consider-  i 
ation  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1811,  anothrr  petition  | 
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was  prcsentetl,  which  the  town  voted  to  opp<Me  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  formed  for  that  purpoir, 
consiHting  of  Dwight  Foster,  Set h  Banister  and  Na- 
than Allen.  The  result,  however,  wu.s  this  time 
favorable  to  the  petitioners,  and  the  following  .\ct  of 
incorporation,  amended  in  some  of  its  provisions  in 
1818,  was  passed  February  28,  1812  : 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Iteprewntallves  In 
General  Court  onembled  and  by  the  aulliorlly  of  the  same,  That  all  that 
part  of  the  town  of  BrKikneld  which  has  been  heretoforv  called  and 
known  by  llio  name  of  Second  or  North  Parish  (excepting  that  part 
of  said  territory  now  lying  south  of  the  pust-raad  leading  from  Worreater 
throuth  Silencer  to  Springlleld)  together  wllb  the  Inhabitants  thereon 
b«  and  the  same  is  hereby  incoriionitei]  Into  a  sefmnite  town  by  the  name 
of  North  IlrookHeld.  And  the  sabl  town  of  North  Uroukfleld  is  hereby 
vested  with  all  the  powera  and  privileges  and  shall  als-i  tie  subject  to  all 
til*  duties  to  which  other  cor[Kiruto  toM  ns  aro  entitled  and  subjected  by 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

S<'Ct.  i.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  inhabitants  of  tho  Mid  town 
of  North  Drookfield  shall  be  eutltletl  to  hold  such  proportion  of  all  the 
persuoal  proiierty  now  l>e1ongiug  toand  owned  by  the  inhabluiiu  of  the 
town  of  IlrookHeld  as  the  property  of  the  said  ilihablUnts  of  North 
Drookfleld  bears  to  the  pro|perty  of  all  the  InliablUnU  of  the  town  of 
UrookAeld  according  to  the  lost  Talimtion  thereof. 

Sect.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Tliot  the  Inhabllaols  of  the  said  Iowa 
of  North  Brookiield  shall  be  Itolden  to  |Miy  all  arrears  of  taxes  due  fnim 
them  together  with  their  pniportion  (to  lie  ssccrlalned  as  aforemid)  of 
all  the  debts  now  due  and  owing  from  the  said  town  of  Brookflrld  oD 
what  may  bo  hereafter  found  due  and  owing  by  reason  of  any  contnsct 
or  other  mutter  and  thing  heretofore  entureil  into  or  now  existing. 

Sect.  4.  TU-  it  further  enacted.  That  thesiid  town  of  North  BruokAeld 
shall  beholden  to  sn|i|iort  their  proiiortiun  of  the  present  |ioor  of  the 
town  of  Brookneld,  which  propurtion  shall  bo  nscertained  by  the  present 
valuation  of  the  town ;  and  alt  {leraons  who  may  hereafter  liecomo 
chargeable  as  |siupers  to  the  town  of  Bro^iklleM  and  North  Urvioktleld 
shall  be  considered  at  U'liinging  to  that  town  or  the  territory  of  which 
they  had  their  setllemeul  at  the  time  of  |ianing  this  act,  and  shall  In 
future  l>0  chargeable  to  that  town  only. 

Sect  5.  De  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  town  of  North  BrookAeld 
shall  ba  liolden  to  {sty  their  proportion  of  all  state,  town  and  county 
luxea  assesswl  on  the  luhiibltanlB  of  the  said  town  of  North  UnAiklleld 
until  a  new  valuation  shall  lie  made  of  the  nid  towns.  Provident,  That 
tlio  said  town  of  Nortli  Brookfield  shall  tie  holden  until  the  further  order 
of  the  legialature  to  |iay  the  town  of  nrookAeld  such  |in:.|iurtlou  of  any 
of  the  exp<*lis«>a  of  maintaining  the  lirldges  and  causeways  over  the 
rivers  in  the  town  of  BruokAeld  as  a  (Committee  of  the  Court  of  .Sesilona 
for  the  County  of  W<ircester  shall  determine  ;  and  mid  Court  of  beviioQs 
are  hen>by  authorixed  on  application  of  either  of  the  InhabitanU  of 
BrookAeld  or  North  Bro^ikAeld  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  aconiinittea 
for  the  aliovo  pur|ioae  whoso  report  mado  to  and  accepted  liy  said  court 
shall  lie  binding  on  said  towns. 

STt.  n.  Be  It  further  enarteil.  That  any  .lustlre  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Won-ester  upon  application  theref-r  Is  hereby  authoriced  to 
issue  her  warrant  directed  to  any  fn'eliuliler  In  the  said  town  of  North 
BruokAeld,  rei|uii'ing  him  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabitants  then-of  to 
meet  at  such  lime  and  place  as  shall  be  ap|KiiuIed  in  said  warrant  for  the 
choice  of  such  oflicors  as  towns  are  by  law  nspilreu  to  choose  at  their  an- 
nual town  meetings. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1818,  the  following 
amendatory  ai't  was  passed : 

Ba  it  enacted,  that  Austin  Flint,  of  Leicester,  Nathaniel  Jonea,  of 
Barre,  and  Joseph  C^iniminga,  of  Ware,  are  hereby  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  hear  and  consider  the  claim  of  BrxMikAeid  on  one  part  and  of 
North  DrookAuid  on  the  oilier;  and  Anally  to  determine  whether  the 
town  of  North  BrookAeld  ought  in  future  to  |uiyany  lurtuf  the  exfieasea 
of  maintaining  tho  bridgw  anil  causeways  In  the  town  of  Bn«kfleld. 

Sect.  2.  Be  it  further  enacleil,  Tliot  from  and  after  the  time  the  report 
of  said  committee  shall  be  Ahil  In  the  ofAco  of  the  Secretary  of  Ilia 
Commonwealth  the  said  Afth  section  of  Mid  set  iiicorpuniting  tlie  town 
of  North  BrookAeld  slioll  bo  re|K.aled,  slid  the  duties  and  liabillliea  of 
said  North  BrookAeld  resulting  from  tho  aaid  section  shall  altogethar 
ceoje. 

On  the  8th  of  February,   1823,  hti  act  was  pa-scd 
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by  the  Legislature  which  still  further,  though  in  a 
moderate  degree,  changed  the  bounds  and  contracted 
the  territory  of  the  town.  It  provided  that  Daniel 
Coney,  with  so  much  of  his  estate  as  is  within  the 
towns  of  Brookiield  and  Weston,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  be  and  they  are  hereby  set  off  from  said 
towns  and  annexed  to  the  town  of  AVare,  in  the 
County  of  Hampshire.  A  much  earlier  change  in 
the  boundaries  which  has  not  before  been  mentioned 
in  the  narrative  was  made  in  1791,  when  the  General 
Court  in  establishing  a  line  between  Bruokfield  and 
New  Braintree  t-et  off  a  tract  of  land  to  the  latter 
town  and  annexed  to  the  former,  "the  lands  of  Calvin 
and  Francis  Stone  and  a  part  of  Whitney  Hill,  so 
called." 

The  next  change  in  the  boundaries  and  the  next 
birth  of  a  new  town  from  the  loins  of  the  mother- 
town  occurred  in  1848.  On  the  22d  of  the  previous 
November,  at  a  town-meeting  over  which  Alanson 
Hamilton  presided  as  Moderator,  it  was  voted  *'that 
the  town  choose  a  committee  of  two,  nominated  by 
the  Moderator,  one  from  each  Parish,  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  next  Legislature  to  send  out  a  dis- 
interested committee  to  report  to  theirbody  the  terms 
upon  which  this  town  be  divided,  and  that  the  town 
will  abide  said  decision  ;  provided  that  the  town 
shall  not  agree  among  themselves  upon  the  terms  of 
division  previous  to  the  first  of  January  next,  in 
which  case  said  committee  will  petition  the  Legisla- 
ture to  divide  the  town  upon  the  terms  agreed  upon." 
John  N.  Fisk  and  Francis  Howe  were  appointed  on 
the  committee.  It  was  also  voted  that  a  committee 
of  twelve,  six  from  each  parish,  be  appointed  to 
agree  on  terms  of  division.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  Perley  Blanchard,  Elliott  Prouty,  Alfred 
Rice,  Wm.  J.  Adams,  Wm.  Howe,  Charles  Flagg, 
Baxter-  Ellis,  Baxter  Barnes,  Nathaniel  Lynde,  Wm. 
Adams,  Joseph  Dane  and  Avery  Keep. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, 1847j  the  following  report  of  the  committee 
was  adopted : 

The  Committee  chosen  by  the  town  of  Brookfield  to  consider  and  agree 
upon  an  equitable  division  of  «aid  town  into  two  distinct  towns  in  snch 
manner  imd  upon  such  tenns  as  shall  subject  each  town  to  bear  the  just 
proportion  of  the  burdens  or  expenses  and  present  liabilities  of  the  whole 
undivided  town,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report:  having  duly 
considered  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  that  we  could  bring  to  our 
minds,  are  of  ilie  opinion  that  the  town  should  be  divided  by  the  same 
line  that  divides  the  two  ancieut  parishes,  all  the  part  lying  west  of  said 
lino,  excejtt  Preston  Haver's  land,  shall  be  incorporated  as  a  new  and 
distinct  town  by  the  name  of  \Vest  Brookfield,  with  the  following  condi- 
tions on  agreement,  viz.:  1  f  the  County  Commissioners  shall  order  either 
the  road  from  Ware  to  West  Brookfield  depot  or  the  road  from  Fislidalo 
to  South  Brookfield  depot,  or  both  of  them  to  be  made  as  they  are  now 
located,  except  a  slight  nltei-ation  may  be  made  without  additional  ex- 
pense, within  two  years  each  town  shall  pay  an  equal  portion  of  the 
expense  of  making  said  road  or  roads  ;  also  of  the  present  debts  of  the 
town,  if  any  there  be,  West  Brookfield  shall  relinquish  and  give  up  to 
Broukfield  all  their  right  or  interest  in  the  town  farm  with  all  the  per- 
sonal property  on  or  belonging  thereto,  anil  Brookfield  shall  keep  and 
support  all  the  i)auper8  who  are  now  at  the  said  establishment  during 
their  lives,  West  Brookfield  paying  to  Brookfield  fifty  cents  a  week  each 
for  one  half  the  number  of  ^aid  paupers  now  at  said  almshouse  during 
their  lives.    The  names  of  the  persons  to  be  there  supported  are  as  fuU 


lows,  and  no  other  person,  viz.:  Joseph  Porter,  Abigail  Stephens,  Simeon 
Johnson,  David  Snow,  Eleanor  Gilbert,  Solon  Phipps,  Hannah  Lawrence, 
Martha  Richardson,  Elizabeth  Hobbe,  Harriett  Richards,  Sally  Forbes, 
Sally  Parker,  Huldah  Wood,  Mary  Walker,  Mary  Ward,  Esther  Jen- 
nings, Sally  Thomas,  Abigail  Paddock,  John  Lindly,  Wm.  Richardson, 
Emily  P.  Morris,  Ben  Hamilton.  Ruth  Hcnghaw,  insane,  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  town  of  Brookfield  and  Harriett  Cording  to  be  supported 
in  West  Brookfield.  All  persons  who  may  hereafter  claim  town  aid  to 
be  supported  or  assisted  by  the  town  in  whose  territcrial  limits  they  may 
have  gained  a  settlement  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  previous  to 
the  division  of  said  town  of  West  Brookfield,  shftU  have  the  right  to 
visit  said  Almshouse  by  an  Agent  or  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  said  paupers  are  well  treated  or  taken  care  of. 

Tlie  expense  incurred  by  your  Committee  they  pray  may  be  allowed, 
and  that  the  town  direct  the  Selectmen  to  give  an  order  to  Perley  Blan- 
chard, Chairman,  for  the  sum  of  sixteen  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  then  voted  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  an 
act  providing  for  admission  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report,  and  on  the  3d  of  March  the  fol- 
lowing act  was  passed : 

Section  1.  All  that  part  of  the  town  of  Brookfield  in  the  county  of 
Worcester  which  lies  westerly  of  the  line  hereinafter  described,  is  hereby 
incorporated  into  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of  West  Brookfield,  and 
the  said  town  of  West  Brookfield  is  hereby  vested  with  all  the  powers 
privileges,  rights  and  immunities,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  duties 
and  requisitions  to  which  other  towns  are  entitled  and  subjected  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  towns  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  established  as  fol- 
lows :  Beginning  at  the  north  end  of  the  said  line  at  a  town  monument 
between  Brookfield  and  North  Brookfield,  thence  south  eighteen  and 
three-fourths  degrees  west  thirty-one  rods  and  twenty-two  links  to  a 
stake  and  stones  ;  thence  south  eighty-six  degrees  west  twenty-four  rods ; 
thence  north  eighty-four  and  three-fourths  degrees  west  ten  rods  and 
eighteen  links ;  thence  south  fifty-six  and  three-fourths  degrees  west 
seventeen  rods  and  five  links;  thence  south  fifty-four  degrees  west  fif- 
teen rods  and  twenty-three  links  ;  thence  south  sixty-nine  and  one  third 
degrees  west  fourteen  rods  and  twenty-two  links  ;  thence  south  seven 
degrees  west  nineteen  rods  and  seven  links;  thence  south  twenty-four 
and  one-fourth  degrees  west  nine  rods  and  nine  links;  thence  north 
fifty-six  and  one-fourth  degrees  west  twelve  rods  ;  thence  north  fifty-two 
and  three-fourths  degrees  west  sixteen  rods  ;  thence  south  nine  degrees 
west  sixty-six  rods  and  twenty  links  ;  thence  south  fifteen  degrees  west 
sixty-six  rods  and  twenty  links  ;  thence  south  nine  degrees  west  seven- 
teen rods  and  seventeen  links ;  thence  south  eighty-two  and  one-half 
degrees  west  fifteen  rods  and  three  links  ;  thence  south  five  and  one*hJilf 
degrees  east  fifty-nine  rods  and  seven  links  :  thence  south  forty-nine  de- 
grees west  eighteen  rods  and  twelve  links;  thence  south  thirty-three 
and  oue-half  degrees  west  eight  rods  ;  thence  south  ten  and  one-half 
degrees  east  seven  rods  and  four  links  ;  thence  south  thirty  degrees  east 
seven  rods  and  four  links  ;  thence  south  fifty-three  and  one  half  degrees 
east  nine  rods  and  thirteen  links  ;  thence  south  thirty-four  degrees  west 
twenty-six  rods  and  thirteen  links;  thence  south  seventy-five  and  three- 
fourths  degrees  east  nine  rods  and  twenty  links ;  thence  south 
nine  and  one-fourth  degrees  west  three  rods  ;  thence  soutii  seventy-four 
degrees  east  sixteen  rods;  thence  south  twenty  and  one-fourth  degrees 
west  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  rods  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river; 
thence  southerly  to  the  middle  of  the  river  ;  thence  down  the  middle  of 
the  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  corner  of  land  of  Reuben  Blair  aud  the 
Brigham  farm  lying  on  the  southerly  side  of  said  river  ;  thence  southerly 
to  said  corner  ;  thence  south  thirty-three  and  one-fonrth  degrees  west  one 
hundred  eighty-five  rods  and  fifteen  links  ;  thence  north  sixty-eight  and 
three-fourths  degrees  west  thirty-three  rods  and  twenty  links  ;  thence 
south  sixteen  degrees  west  two  hundred  thirty-six  rods  and  twenty 
links  ;  thence  soutli  sixty  seven  aud  tliree-fourths  degrees  east  thirty- 
two  reds  ;  thence  south  seven  degrees  west  three  rods;  thence  south 
seventy  degrees  east  sixteen  rods  and  eight  links  ;  thence  seventeen  de- 
grees west  forty  rods  and  two  links ;  thence  south  eighty-four  and  three- 
fourths  degrees  west  seven  rods  and  fifteen  links ;  thence  south  three 
and  one-fonrth  degrees  west  twenty-six  rods;  thence  south  eighty-five 
and  one-half  degrees  west  twenty-four  rods  and  thirteen  links;  thence 
north  seventy  and  three-fourths  degrees  west  twenty-eight  rods  and 
eighteen  links ;  thence  north  eighty-six  and  one-half  degrees  west  twenty- 
eiglit  rods  and  five  links;  thence  south  twelve  rods,  thence  south  twenty- 
nine  and  one-half  degrees  west  forty-four  rods  and  fifteen  links  ;  thence 
south  seventeen  one-half  degrees  west  fifty-five  rods  aud  fourteen  links ; 
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thoace  luuth  WTentv-nTe  autl  oiie-liAir  dugrees  tAMt  uiootj  rutU ;  theoc* 
south  tllirte«D  ono-tbirJ  dflgreeH  WiWt  eijclityMjlglit  rud4  And  twenty -twu 
linka  ;  theDce  uurtli  seveuty-flve  dugreu  wont  slxty-oue  rutU  und  twunty 
Uaka;  thence  sjutti  niuet«eii  Aitd  tliru«  quiirten  dugrcv*  went  uiglily  rods  ; 
theuc«  south  forty  »nJ  ouS'huir  degr«es  east  seveiitrcu  rods;  thcuca 
north  twecity-Uvs  degrees  east  twenty-three  rods  and  Ilfteen  links  ■ 
thence  south  eighty  degrees  oast  lldy-four  rods  and  tea  links;  thence  south 
thirteen  and  one-third  degroei  west  ouo  huulrod  twonty<suven  rods  and 
fire  links ;  thence  north  sixty-four  degrses  west  sixly-ei^ht  rods  and 
tea  links;  thence  south  sixty-two  degrees  west  clevon  rods  and  twelve 
links  ;  thence  north  forty-nine  degrees  west  five  rods  and  nine  links  ; 
thenco  north  sixty-one  and  one-half  degrves  west  forty-two  nxls  and 
twenty  linlu,  to  a  point  on  the  town  line  between  said  Brookfleld  and 
Warner. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  act  provided  for  equit- 
able settlements  of  arrears  of  taxes,  of  county  taxes 
of  debts,  of  corporate  property,  the  support  of  the 
poor,  the  construction  of  roads,  and  furtlier  provided, 
that  West  Urookticld  should 

Continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  town  of  Brookfleld  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  representative  to  the  General  .Court,  State  officers,  senators, 
representatives  to  Congress  und  electors  of  Prosidpnt  and  vice-Prosi- 
dent  of  the  United  Slates  until  the  next  decennial  cenaus  shall  be 
taken  in  putvuance  of  the  13lh  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  all  meetings  for  the  choice  of  said  officers  shall  be  called  by 
the  selectmen  uf  the  town  of  Brookfleld  in  like  manner  and  in  the 
same  places  its  heretofore  called. 

Six  years  later,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1854,  the  town 
lines  were  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  changed.  An 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  that  date  provided  that 

So  much  of  the  town  of  North  Brookfleld  In  the  County  of  Worces- 
ter aa  lies  southerly  of  a  line  hej^inuing  at  a  stone  monument  at  the 
old  poet  road  lending  to  Brookfleld,  a  little  Northwesterly  of  what  is 
called  Iho  Wolcott  Mill,  and  running  thence  south  seventy-seven  de- 
grees and  thirty  minutes  east  three  hundred  anrl  seventy-flve  rods,  to  a 
atone  monument,  as  now  established  in  the  lino  'of  Brookfleld  and 
North  Brookfleld,  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Stephens  pond,  so-call><d 
with  all  the  inhabltanu  and  wtales  thereon  is  hereby  sot  off  from  the 
town  of  North  Brookfleld  and  annexed  to  the  town  of  Brookfleld  ;  pro. 
Tided,  however,  that  for  the  purpose  of  electing  rvpresenlativca  to  the 
General  Court  to  which  the  said  town  of  North  Brookfleld  is  entitled 
until  the  next  decennial  census  shall  he  taken  in  pursuance  of  the 
tbirte<-nlh  article  of  amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  said  territory 
shall  remain  and  continuo  to  bo  a  p.irt  uf  the  town  of  North  Brook- 
field,  and  the  inhabitants  indent  thereon  shall  be  entitled  to  voto  in 
the  choice  of  such  representatives,  and  shall  bo  eligible  to  the  offlce  of 
repreeentativc  in  the  town  of  North  Brookfleld  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
If  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

The  record  of  Brookfleld  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion impresses  upon  us  anew  a  realization  of  the  im- 
mense resources  of  our  government  in  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Every  city  and  town  and  ham- 
let in  the  loyal  North  poured  out  its  men  and  its 
means,  and  tlieir  sources  of  supjiiy  were  far  from 
exhausted  when  the  last  soldier  had  been  drafted  for 
the  Confederate  Army,  and  the  last  dollar  had  been 
expended  for  its  support.  On  the 30th  of  April,  l.SiJl, 
at  a  town-meeting,  at  which  Jwhn  E.  Prouty  acted  as 
moderator  it  was  voted,  "  that  every  person  belonging 
to  this  town  who  should  enroll  himself  in  the  com- 
pany now  being  raised  in  this  town  and  vicinity  for 
the  purpose  of  volunteering  its  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Governor  shall,  as  soon 
as  said  company  is  accepted  by  the  Governor,  receive 
one  dollar  a  day  for  every  day  he  is  called  out  to  drill 
by  the  drill-master,  or  such  officers  as  are  authorized 
80  to  order.    The  payment  of  the  above  to  be  made 


weekly  to  the  order  of  the  drill-master,  or  the  officer 
properly  calling  them  out,  and  this  shall  continue 
till  otherwise  directed  by  the  Selectmen." 

It  was  also  voted,  "  that  every  private  and  non- 
commissioned officer  when  called  into  actual  service 
shall  receive  from  the  town  such  an  amount  as  shall 
make  his  pay,  including  that  received  by  him  from  the 
Government,  liftcen  dollars  per  month  ;  that  every 
private  and  non-commissioned  otlicer,  who  hits  a  fam- 
ily or  any  person  dependent  upon  him  for  support, 
shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  above  eight  dollars  per 
month  to  be  paid  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  per- 
son as  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  shall  think  beat  for 
the  support  of  said  family  or  dependent  persons." 

It  was  furlher  voted,  "  that  when  the  company  has 
been  organized  and  accepted  by  the  (Jovernor,  each 
and  every  member  shall  be  provided  with  a  plain, 
substantial  uniform,  and  before  going  into  actual  ser- 
vice with  an  army  blanket  and  revolver  at  the  expense 
of  the  town  unless  otherwise  provided." 

It  Wiis  still  further  voted,  "  that  the  Selectmen 
be  authorized  to  borrow  what  money  the  town  may 
want  to  carry  the  foregoing  votes  into  ell'cct,  to  be 
paid  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  and  the  Selectmen 
to  give  all  necessary  obligations  binding  the  town  to 
pay  the  same  sums  and  interests  that  may  accrue 
thereon.  And  it  was  finally  voted,  "  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  confer  with  North  Brookfield  in  re- 
gard to  the  uniform,  etc.,  and  for  the  purcha.se  of  the 
same  for  the  volunteers."  This  committee  consisted 
of  Emmons  Twichell,  J.  S.  Montague  and  Charles 
Fales. 

At  a  subsejpient  meeting  held  on  the  15th  of  June 
in  the  same  year,  at  which  also  John  E.  Prouty  acted 
as  moderator,  it  was  voted  "  that  each  member  of  the 
family  of  the  volunteer  militia  be  paid  one  dollar  per 
week  for  every  member  of  the  family,  the  sum  not  to 
exceed  twelve  dollars  per  month  for  any  cme  family 
and  the  Selectmen  be  authorized  to  borrow  the 
money."  It  was  also  voted  "  that  all  members  that 
the  Committee  uniform  be  paid  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  week  for  five  weeks,  to  be  left  discretionary 
with  the  Selectmen  and  officers  of  the  company,  when 
to  be  paid,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  officers  of  said  com- 
pany." 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  following  November,  at 
which  George  W.  Johnson  acted  as  moderator,  the 
committee  on  unitorms  reported  that  the  uniforms 
had  been  furnished  under  a  contract  with  Marshal  & 
Duncan  of  North  Brookfield,  and  that  the  following 
men  had  been  supplied  : 


Sanlus  S.  Sloan,  captain. 
Ellslia  F.  Johnson,  lieutenant. 
Lyman  Donne,  lieutenant. 
John  W.  Ueoth. 
James  E.  .Vdams. 
Shejianl  Blown, 
CliarUs  N.  Holmes. 
John  U.  Millmau 
Warren  -<-  Walker. 
Herbert  Chaffee. 


Benjamin  Slerena. 

Eldrlditr  Doane. 

W.  1,.  Blood,  !<hr.l 

Sidney  Hewitt,  - 

F.  L.  Benson,   Hr 

L-  0.  Lamb,  SouH.ItiUs. 

U.C.  Ball,  Amherst. 

F.  II.  Dicklnaon,  Amhtnt 

H.  C.  Albee. 

George  W.  Burr. 
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Wady  H.  Cheever. 
V'ni.  H.  Onnsby. 
Vi'fiu  H.  Nichols. 
■Wm.  H.  Webber. 
Balph  Preston. 
James  H.  Belcher. 
Everett  .\.  Hebard. 
Ferdinand  Dexter. 
Artemas  D.  Ward. 
Frederick  Bullard. 
E.  A.  Kice. 


James  B.  Freeman. 
Alonzo  W.  Phillips. 
Alexander  Budreauj 
Wm.  A.  Belcher. 
Richard  Yeaton. 
David  Jenks. 
John  H.  Price. 
L.  C.  Moulton. 
S.  H.  Bannister. 
Edward  F.  Ware. 
Aniasa  Bemis. 


They  also  reported  that  the  co.st  of  equipment  and 
drilling  was  fifteen  hundred  dollars 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  2d  of  January,  1862,  at 
which  Austin  H.  Moulton  acted  as  moderator,  it  was 
voted  "  that  the  Selectmen  ;be  authorised  to  pay  to 
each  volunteer  not  to  exceed  thirty-four  in  number, 
who  may  enlist  or  has  enlisted  under  the  last  call  of 
the  President  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  each 
volunteer  upon  his  being  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  it  being  understood  that  those 
who  have  previously  enlisted  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  bounty  as  those  who  may  hereafter  enlist,  if 
they  can  be  legally  counted  as  belonging  to  our 
quota  of  thirty-four  men  which  this  town  must  raise 
under  the  call  above  mentioned."  At  a  meeting  held 
on  the  12th  of  September,  1862,  at  which  also  George 
W.Johnson  acted  as  moderator,  it  was  voted  "  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  be  paid  to  each  man 
voluntarily  as  a  part  of  the  quota  of  the  town  under 
the  last  call  for  men  for  nine  months'  service  whether 
enlisted  before  or  after  the  first  day  of  September, 
1862." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  soldiers  furnished  by 
Brookfield  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  taken  from 
the  tablets  on  the  interior  walls  of  the  town-house: 

Eifjltlh  liefjiment. 
Austin  L.  Nichols. 
Elevmilh  Regiment. 
John  H.  Chamberlain. 
Ticel/lh  Itegiment. 
Charles  C.  Guppy. 
Fifteenth  Begimeiit. 

Sidney  Ilewett. 


Sardns  S.  Sloan. 
Frederick  Bnllard. 
Lyman  Doano. 
H.  Kngene  Carpenter. 
George  L.  Avery. 
Edwin  H.  Newton. 
James  E.  Adams. 
Charles  II.  Holmes. 
Benjamin  Stevens. 
Artemas  T.  Ward. 
John  II.  Johnson. 
Reuben  W.  Adams. 
Henry  C.  Alba. 
Wm.  J.  Babbitt. 
Sumner  II.  Bannister. 
Francis  A.  Barnes. 
James  II.  Belcher. 
Andrew  J.  Benson. 
Amasa  Bemis. 
Wm.  A.  Belcher. 
Wady  H.  Cheever. 
Ezekiel  M.  Cooper. 
Amoa  Deane. 


David  Jenks. 
George  L.  Marsh. 
Harrison  Moulton. 
Ijafayetle  C.  Moulton. 
James  S.  Nichols. 
Wm.  H.  Nichols. 
Oren  0.  Ormsby. 
Joseph  Pecot. 
Alonzo  W.  Phillips. 
Augustus  W.  Patten. 
Kal]ih  Preston. 
John  H.  Prior. 
John  W.  Raymor. 
G.  W.  Allen. 
Michael  Rock. 
Henry  H.  Slayton. 
Harrison  W.  Stone. 
Warren  A.  Walker. 
Charles  P.  Webber. 
Benjamin  C.  Wheclock. 
Richard  Yeaton. 
Elios  H.  Woodward. 


James  B.  Freeman. 

Richard  Bowling. 

Samuel  E.  Gilbert. 

EUridge  Doane. 

Otis  H.  Hamilton. 

Wm.  H.  Walker. 

Everett  A.  Hebbard. 

Seventeenth  Hegiment. 

Wm.  S.  Pike. 

Francis  A.  Shaw. 

John  H.  Copp. 

Wm.  T.  Wilcott. 

Charles  S.  Hamilton. 

Emerson  Wilcott. 

Wm.  E.  Rice. 

Eighteenth  Regiment. 

Charles  Riggs. 

Twentieth  Regiment. 

Lewis  McCrellis. 

Twenty.Jirst  Regiment. 

Samuel  B.  Rice. 

Leonard  J.  Alexander 

Hubert  Claffery. 

George  VV.  Burr. 

George  Ward. 

Twenty-second  Regiment. 

John  A.  Plynipton, 

Gilbert  Lombard. 

Twenty-fourth  Regiment. 

Elbridge  Howe, 

Curtis  Dickinson, 

George  F.  Sibley, 

Wm.  II.  Feary, 

George  A.  Slayton, 

Albert  S.  Howe, 

John  E.  Turner, 

Henry  D.  Rogers, 

Wm.  H.  Austin, 

George  N.  Maynard, 

Lorenzo  Doane, 

Sylvester  H.  Stevens, 

Charles  B.  Carpente 

r, 

Frank  P.  Works, 

Peter  Delane. 

Twenty-fifth  Regiment. 

Cyrus  K.  Webber, 

Hugh  Jameson, 

Lyman  E.  Weeks, 

Robert  Kelley, 

Edwin  C.  Carpenter 

John  Lyon, 

Wm.  H.  Webber,  . 

John  McCarthy. 

Twenty-ti 

nth  Regiment. 

Albert  H.  Prouty. 

Thirty-first  Regiment. 

Benjamin  0.  Gay, 

Julius  W.  Johnson. 

Daniel  W. 

Sherman. 

Thirty  tec 

ond  Regiment. 

Wm.  Conroy, 

George  H.  Bush. 

James  G 

Adams. 

Tlurtyfo 

irth  Regiment. 

Freeman  Snow. 

George  K.  Perkins. 

George  A.  Haradcn 

John  M.  Putnam,  Jr. 

Charles  A.  Porter. 

Loring  B.  Vinton. 

John  W.  Russell. 

Andrew  F.  Jackson. 

Ormlll  Young. 

Edwin  C.  Babcock. 

Marcus  W.  Goodell. 

Robert  Killard. 

Ezekiel  P.  Kempton 

Rufus  S.  Newton. 

Franklin  L.  Knox. 

Jacob  Watson. 

Freedom  N.  Upham 

Joseph  E.  Webber. 

Edward  L.  Drake. 

James  R.  Jorselyn. 

Edwin  N.  Adams. 

Thirty-seventh  Regiment. 

Joseph 

D.  Knights. 

Forty-second  Regiment. 

Emmons  E.  Chapin 

Edward  Lackey. 

Elmer  H.  French. 

Alvin  N.  Lamb. 

Wm.  S.  French. 

Oliver  P.  Merritt. 

Henry  R.  Gilmore. 

Charles  H.  Nowton. 

Melvin  E.  Haraden 

Wm.  A.  Springer. 

Charles  B.  Heath. 

Enoch  Spencer. 

Frederick  A.  Howe 

James  Spencer. 

Oren  B.  ChafTee. 

Forty-fou 

rth  Regiment. 

Wm.  W.  Howe. 

Frederick  A.  Howe. 

lyty-fotirth  Regiment. 

Francis  W.  Adams. 

Osbom  Gallup. 

George  Varney. 

Nahum  Gilbert. 

Henry  0.  Adams. 

Kinkland  Hawes. 

Charles  Alden. 

Charles  F.  Hobbs. 

Hiriim  Bassett. 

Michoel  McGillicoddy 

Joel  Uarllett. 

Charles  F.  Mullett. 

Jonas  BI.  Bellows. 

Franklin  H.  Sawtelle. 

Simon  Gager. 

Salem  F.  Adams. 

Hiram  Gallup. 
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Clmrlei  W.  Biikor. 
Doxtcr  W.  Trask. 
Luko  Kcndrick. 
Oliver  Roud. 
(>llman  Doog. 
Andrew  W.  Ellis. 
Jonathan  M.  Aniec 
Wni.  A.  Gilbert. 


F\fty-anfnth  negimmU. 
I.  Louis  RIchell. 

riyiy-MiiUA    Jltgimmt. 

James  Lord. 
Sanford  A.  Sawjer. 
Sirly-firU  lityimmt, 

John  Gau). 
Second  Ileavy  ArtiUery. 

.\lexandcr  R.  Sliran. 
nanlol  W   Smith. 
JaniM  D.  Brown. 
Renjaniin  II.  Hatch. 
Ilirani  Hatch. 
Wm.  II.  Hatch. 
Michael  McDonald. 

T)iird  Hrary  Artillery. 
George  S.  Keller. 

Fourth  Heavy  Artillery. 


Henry  J.  Bigelow. 
Seneca  B.  Iluniaiid. 
John  W.  Knight. 
Mjron  W.  Sherman. 
Jotthiia  B.  Bt'lloWB. 
Wm.  E.Cook. 
John  D.  Fiske. 

Georgu  n.  Clark. 


Loreoio  N.  Fletcher. 
George  F.  Fudge. 
Clark  Hill. 
Jntnrs  A.  Hill. 
Niitlii.  E.  Jli-rrlll. 
Anson  Williams. 

Fourth  Battery. 

Clement  Davieux. 


Charles  A.  Taylor 


Wm.  Henderson. 


John  J.  Hynde. 

SirHi  Baltenj. 

Dwight  Sampson. 

Tenth  Battery. 

John  Nelson. 

Third  Battalion,  Htnttachusettt  It\jltM. 

Loonartl  F.  Alexander. 

Second  Cavalry, 

James  T.  Phillips. 
Third  Cavalry. 
Andn-w  Blair. 
Fourth  Cavalry. 


RufVis  E.  Blackmer, 
Joseph  Thonii,8on, 
George  A.  Garflold, 


Lorenzo  Hazard, 
Alfred  Hazard, 
James  Hazard, 


George  Allen, 
Thomas  Allen, 


Rinaldo  R.  GolT, 
John  A.  Joaselyn, 
Stephen  II.  Itollloa. 
Fifth  (gentry. 

Richard  Hill, 
George  Smith, 
Austin  Thomas. 
Signal  Corps. 
John  M.  Uow« 
Firt  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Cognn. 

Stconil  Artillery,  V.  S.  A. 

Wm.  Oirroll. 

Band  U.S.  A. 

Wm.  F.  Herney. 

Vnauigned. 

Hanwell  B.  Marlii 

X.wy. 
Patrick  Tiflany. 


The  following  enlisted  men  were  killed  or  died  dur- 
ing the  war : 

John  W.  Heath,  killed  at  Aniiclam  SiplomlMT  17,  ISC2. 

John  H.  Hillman. 

Benjjimin  Davis. 

Sheppiird  Brown. 

Wm.  h.  Blood. 

Elisha  F.  Johnson. 

Alfred  BuMidl. 

James  E.  Sargent. 

FanUnasd  Dextor,  killed  at  Ball's  Bluff  October  2,  ISfil. 


John  F.  Buttery  killed  March  12,  \fKH. 

Eilwanl  F.  Ware,  died  September  21,  IM2. 

E<lward  W.  I'routy,  dle.1  July  2,  1802. 

Wm.  E.  Vanever,  dle<l  Noveiiilwr  .'i,  1802. 

Emery  N'.  Rubliins,  dle<l  July  l.'i,  I8GI. 

Wm.  A.  Mullet,  dle<l  May  r,,  IKI'4. 

Charle*  llarnea,  died  .May  n.  INDI. 

Frederick  Davis,  dle.1  .March  17.  180.1. 

George  Adanu,  ilhsl  May  24, 1802. 

diarlea  A.  Lyon,  died  I>ccenil»er  24,  1802. 

Edwin  II.  Merritl,  died  December  15,  1802. 

Cliarle*  E.  Dickinson,  illeil  Orlolwr  9,  1804. 

Andrew  J.  Blerrltl,  killed  at  Newbern  March  14.  lSr,2. 

Salem  D.  Slayton,  killed  at  BermuiU  Ilnodred  May  30,  I8«(. 

Blarcus  E.  Lyon,  killed  at  Deep  Run  August  10,  1804. 

Artenuis  Adams  killed  near  Richmond  October  13,  1804. 

Henry  W.  Wntaon,  killed  at  Darbytown  October  13,  1804. 

Owen  Kough,  killed  in  the  Wilderness  May  T,  18i-,l. 

James  P.  roolldge.  killed  at  Winchester  September  19,  1801. 

JuM-ph  W.  Webber,  killed  at  Winchester,  September  19,  1804. 

Hosea  L.  Iltirnes,  kille-l  at  Piedmont  June  15,  1804. 

Elijah  C.  Pearl,  died  December  8.  1804. 

Francis  T.  Barlli'll,  dieil  December  3il,  1801. 

Orlando  F.  Can>enter,  dbd  of  wounds  June  16,  IS04. 

James  ClalTey,  killed  at  Cjld  Harbor  June  3,  1804. 

Lyman  Hawley,  killed  at  liaiues  Hill  June  27,  UOj. 

John  F.  Iliibb^,  dieilSepemlier  21.  1H0>. 

Georee  F.  Haven,  killed  at  Knuxville  N'ovemlier  29,  1843. 

Henry  Fales,  killed  In  tho  Wllilerneas  May  0,  1804. 

James  B.  Freenuin,  kllle.1  In  (he  Wll.lerneas  May  7. 1801 . 

Harrison  Moulton,  died  at  Andeniauvlllo  January  2^,  1603. 

Mnrlln  I..  D.  Liutcli.  died  »!epteuil>cr  10,  1803. 

James  C.  McClurc,  ille.1  August  2-i,  1803. 

Ememon  Wolcntt,  died  April  111,  1805. 

Goorgo  W.  Sloan,  dieil  July  9,  180:>. 

Oliver  F.  Ukin.dleil  OctoU-r  10, 1861. 

James  Taylor,  died  March  11,  180.S. 

Georgo  R.  Julinson,  died  April  0,  1864. 

JefTeroon  Richards,  dieil  June  2V  1804. 

Smne  of  thoae  in  ihe  above  roll  of  tho  dead  belonged 
to  Brookfield,  but  enlisted  elsewhere. 

The  expenditures  of  ininey  by  the  town  during  the 
war  were  $29,874.91,  of  which  the  8uni  of  S14,1G6.19 
was  re-imbursed  by  the  State,  as  expended  under  the 
law  for  .State  aid. 

but  this  sketch  with  the  lifnited  space  assigned  to 
it  in  these  volume",  must  be  brnupht  to  a  close. 
Besides  the  Orthodo.x,  Unitarian  and  Knptist  churches 
already  referred  to,  there  is  a  Methodist  church, 
establi.xhed  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  a 
Catholic  church,  established  about  the  year  1S67,  of 
which  Father  Grace  is  pastor.  IJoth  enjoy  a  stei\dy 
and  prosperous  growth.  The  town-house  was  built  at 
a  co.tt  of  about  seventy  thou.tand  dollars,  and  there 
are  two  hotels,  a  high  school,  a  public  lil)rary,attrand 
Army  Post  and  a  Masonic  Lodge.  The  business  of 
the  town  is  not  extensive,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoe',  and  bricks,  the 
former  by  George  H.  Burt  &  Co.,  who  employ  about 
five  hundred  hands,  and  the  latter  by  the  Brookfield 
Press  Brick  Company.  Under  tho  hist  census  of  1885 
the  population  of  the  town  was  throe  thousand  and 
thirteen,  having  increased  to  that  number  from  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  in  18".).  The  va'ua- 
tion  of  the  town  is  about  one  million  three  humlred 
thousand  dollars.  At  the  hist  annual  meeting  the 
following  appropriations  were  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  town  for  the  eosuiog  year: 
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Fire  Department $1,250  00 

Schools 5,700  00 

Eoada  and  Bridges 3,000  00 

Poor 2,S0O  00 

Memoriul  Day 100  00 

Library 600  00 

Town  Dppt 3,000  00 

Contingent 1,000  00 

Military  Aid 460  00 

Text  Books 500  00 

Cemeteries <J0  00 

Transportation  of  Scholars 100  00 

Common 60  00 

Water 15,000  00 

State  Tax 1,<5'I2  50 

County  Tax 070  00 

Overlay  and  Sundries 603  91 

837,042  41 

The  Merrick  Public  library,  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  school  system  of  the  town  and  a  means  of  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  to  all  its  inhabitants,  stands  as 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  two  of  its  sons.  Its 
foundation  was  laid  in  1865,  for  the  formation  of  a 
library  association,  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  dollars,  divided  into  fifty-nine  shares  at 
five  dollars  each,  which  were  taken,  five  by  one  per- 
son, forty  by  twenty  persons  at  two  each,  and  the 
remainder  by  fourteen  at  one  each.  Additions  to 
this  capital  were  made  by  gifts  of  money  and  books, 
and  about  two  hundred  volumes  which  had  belonged 
to  another,  then  extinct  association,  were  placed  on 
its  shelves.  Mr.  George  Howe,  of  Boston,  contributed 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  his  brother,  Jabez  C.  Howe, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  mementoes  of  their 
attachment  to  an  early  home.  With  these  and  other 
gifts  the  library  prospered  until  1867,  when  receiving 
a  bequest  under  the  will  of  Pliny  Merrick,  a  native 
of  the  town,  it  was  merged  in  the  Merrick  Public 
Library.  Mr.  Merrick  said  in  his  will :  "  Having 
always  felt  a  strong  attachment  to  the  town  of  Brook- 
field,  in  which  I  was  born,  and  where  I  spent  the 
early  years  of  my  life,  and  where  the  remains  of  my 
parents  are  entombed  ;  and  wishing  to  do  something 
to  promote  the  well  being  and  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  in  all  time  to  come,  I  do 
hereby  to  that  end,  and  for  that  purpose,  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  said  town  of  Brookfiekl,  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  preserved  and  maintained 
perpetually  as  a  fund  to  be  denominated  the  '  library 
fund.'  The  income  and  interest  of  which  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  purchase,  binding  and  repair  of 
books,  to  constitute  a  library  for  the  free  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  visitors  thereto,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  town 
shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  present,  and  I  in 
like  manner  give  and  bequeath  to  said  town  all  my 
books  which  I  shall  own  at  my  decease,  except  law 
books,  to  constitute  a  part  of  said  library.  These  two 
legacies  of  money  and  books  are  upon  the  condition 
that  the  town  shall  within  nine  months  next  after  the 
probate  allowance  of  this  will,  vote  to  accept  the 
same  upon  and  subject  to  the  conditions  herein  con- 


tained. If  the  town  should  not  so  vote  the  said 
legacies  are  to  be  wholly  void  and  of  no  force  or 
efiect." 

The  legacies  were  accepted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  town  in  April,  1867,  and  the  library  received 
ten  thousand  dollars  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  vol- 
umes, with  one  hundred  and  fifty  magazines  and 
unbound  serials.  The  fund  yields  an  income  of 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  income 
is  expended,  as  provided  in  the  will,  for  the  pur- 
chase, binding  and  repair  of  books,  while  other  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  library  are  met  by  town  appro- 
priations. 

The  commodious  and  substantial  building  in  which 
the  library  is  now  kept  is  called  "Banister  Memorial 
Hall,"  and  was  erected  by  William  A.  Banister,  of 
New  York,  a  native  of  the  town,  at  a  cost  of  about 
ten  thousand  dollars,  on  land  presented  to  the  town 
by  Nancy  S.  E.  Felton,  widow  of  Oliver  C.  Felton, 
and  was  dedicated  January  31,  1884.  At  that  time 
the  library  contained  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes.  The  present  trustees  of  the  institution  are 
Washington  Tufts,  D.  W.  Hodgkins,  L.  H.  R.  Goss, 
H.  V.  Crosby,  E.  J.  Irwin  and  C.  F.  Holt. 

Judge  Pliny  Merrick,  the  benefactor  and  real 
founder  of  the  library,  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Au- 
gust 2,  1794,  and  died  in  Boston,  February  1,  1867. 
He  was  the  son  of  Pliny  Merrick,  a  graduate  at  Har- 
vard in  1776,  and  one  of  Brookfield's  most  prominent 
men.  Judge  Merrick  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1814 
in  the  class  with  Martin  Brimmer,  Rev.  Francis  G. 
P.  Greenwood,  William  H.  Prescott  and  Rev.  James 
Walker.  He  studied  law  with  Levi  Lincoln,  and 
began  practice  in  Worcester  in  1817,  subsequently 
practicing  at  Swansea  and  Taunton.  In  1824  he  was 
appointed  county  attorney,  in  1832  attorney  for  the 
middle  district,  and  in  1843  a  judge  of  the  old  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court.  In  1851  he  was  again  appointed 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  in  1853  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  He  was  also 
Representative  from  Worcester  in  1827,  and  Senator 
in  1850.  Besides  the  bequest  to  his  native  town,  he 
made  bequests  to  the  City  of  Worcester  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  of  a  higli  grade. 

Among  other  distinguished  men  of  Brookfield,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned.  Jedediah  Foster  was 
born  in  Andover,  October  10,  1726,  and  died  October 
17,  1779.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1744,  and  set- 
tled in  Brookfield  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1774-75,  and 
was  an  influential  member.  He  was  chosen  council- 
lor in  1774,  and  disapproved  by  General  Gage,  and 
re-chosen  in  1775.  He  was  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature  from  1776  to  his  death,  and  had 
previously  been  probate  judge  and  judge  of  the  Wor- 
cester County  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Dwight  Foster,  son  of  Jedediah,  was  born  in 
Brookfield,  December  7,  1757,  and  died  in  that  town 
April  29,  1823.    He  graduated  at  Brown  University 
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in  1774  and  practiced  law  in  his  native  town.  He 
was  Sheritr  and  Common  Pleas  Judge  of  Worcester 
County,  a  member  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  the 
General   Court,  member  of  Congress  from  1793   to 

1799,  and  United  States  Senator  from  ISOO  to  1803. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1779,  while  a  member 
of  the  State  Convention  for  framing  the  State  Con- 
stitution, he  was  chosen  in  his  |)lace. 

Jabez  Upham,  son  of  Phinehas  Upham,  was  born  in 
Brookfield  in  17(i4  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1785. 
He  studied  law  with  Dwight  Foster  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1788.  He  practiced  a  few  years  in 
Sturbridge,  Mass.,  and  Claremont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  thence  removed  to  Brookfield,  where  he  died,  Nov- 
ember 8,  1811.  He  represented  his  native  town  in 
the  General  Court  and  the  Worcester  South  District 
in  Congress,  resigning  his  seat  in  1809. 

Wm.  B.  Banister  was  born  in  Brookfield,  November 
8,  1773  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1797.  He 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  both  the  Worcester 
and  Essex  bars  and  died  in  Newburyporl,  where  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  proftssional  life  was  spent, 
July  1,  18a3. 

Amos  Crosby  was  born  in  Brookfield  in  17G1  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1786.     He  was  a  precejjtor  I 
in  Leicester  Academy  and  tutor  at   Harvard.     He 
afterwards  practiced  law  in  Brookfield  until  his  death 
in  June,  183(i. 

Alfred  D.  Foster  was  born  in  Brookfield  July  26, 

1800,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1819.  He  studied 
law  with  S.  M.  Burnside,  but  after  a  few  years'  prac- 
tice retired  from  active  business.  He  was  three 
years  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in  1848. 

Daniel  Gilbert,  a  native  of  Brookfield,  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  17%  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1S05.  He  died,  March  11,  1851,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six. 

Lovcll  Walker  was  born  in  Brookfield  in  1768  and 
graduated  at  D.irtmouth  in  1794.  He  practiced  law 
in  Templeton  and  Leominster,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  io  1830  and  1831.  He  died  March  25, 
1840. 

Among  other  natives  of  Brookfield  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  either  at  home  or  in  wider 
fields  of  enterprise  msty  be  mentioned  Joseph  Dwight, 
Josiah  Converse,  Phinehas  Upham,  Thomas  Hale, 
Oliver  Crosby,  Simeon  Draper  and  Oliver  C.  Felton. 
These  belonged  to  past  generations  and  of  the  living 
it  is  not  proposed  to  speak. 

With  these  sketches  this  imperfect  narrative  must 
close.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
the  writer  has  drawn  freely  from  Temple's  valuable 
"  History  of  North  Brookfield"  as  a  source  of  supply 
of  historical  material,  for  which  he  desires  to  ex- 
pres<  the  fullest  acknowledgment  and  the  sincerest 
thanks.  That  history  being  a  town  publication,  he  has 
esteemed  it  a  sort  of  town  record,  and  therefore  free 
for  public  use. 
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A.\UON    KIMHALL. 

Aaron  Kimball  Wiis  the  son  of  Aaron  and  Silence 
(Bartlett)  Kimball,  and  was  born  at  North  Brook- 
field, June  19,  1790.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
Benjamin,  came  from  Ipswich  to  Brookfield  prior  to 
1755,  and  since  that  time  the  family  name  has  been 
prominently  associated  with  Brookfield  and  her 
interests. 

He  married  Eliza  Cooley  of  Long  Meadow,  by 
whom  were  the  following  children:  Harriet  Cooley, 
born,  February  3,  1830,  died  February  6,  1860  ; 
Adeline  AugusU,  born  October  1,  1832  d;  Mary 
Ann,  born  November  15,  1834— died,  1884  ;  Franklin 
Olcott,  born  October  26,  1838— died  December  24, 
1856. 

June  21,  1853,  he  married  Persis  St«bbins  of  Wil- 
braham  :  the  iiisue  was :  John  Cone,  born  August  16, 
1857. 

Aaron  Kimball  began  business  at  Brookfield  as  a 
country  merchant,  in  1821,  with  small  capital,  except 
force  and  perseverance.  In  1830  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  J.  P.  llobinsoii,  and  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  shoei  at  Brookfield.  In  18.')l  they 
opened  a  shoe  and  leather  store  on  Fulton  Street, 
Boston,  from  whence  they  removed  t<>  the  well-known 
warehouie  on  Hanover  Street,  opposite  the  American 
House. 

For  thirty-four  years  Mr.  Kimball  was  the  senior 
partner  of  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  house  of 
Kimball,  Robinson  and  Co.,  Boston. 

During  the  financial  storms  of  this  period  all  their 
business  engagements  were  met  with  great  prompt- 
nets.  The  panic  of  1837  especially  tested  Mr. 
Kimball's  executive  ability  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self. 

He  belonged  to  that  school  of  men  who  did  businesi 
on  honor,  and  whose  word  wai  considered  as  good  as 
their  bond.  He  possessed  sterling  integrity,  great 
firmness,  a  pure  character,  and  was  considered  the 
leading  business  man  of  his  day  at  Brookfield. 

He  retired  from  active  business  in  1864,  and  died 
at  Brookfield,  May  17,  1866. 


JOHN    PAUMELEE    ROBINSON. 

Rev.  John  Robinson,  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  well-known  |>astor  of 
the  Pilgrim  Church.  He  became  connected  with 
that  church  at  Scrooby  soon  alter  1600  while  it  wa.s 
under  the  ministration  of  Richard  Clyfton.  He 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1576,  and  entering 
Emanuel  College  in  1592  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1600  and  B.D.  in  1607.  He  began  his  mini-terial 
labors  in  Mendham,  where  on  account  of  his  puritan 
tendencies  he  was  at  length  8usi>ended  from  hi.t  func- 
tions. Retiring  to  Norwich,  after  preaching  a  short 
time  to  a  small  puritan  congregation,  he  at  last  re- 
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nounced  all  communion  with  the  church.  Robinson 
afterwards  said  "  that  light  broke  in  upon  him  by  de- 
grees, that  he  hesitated  to  outrun  those  of  his  purilan 
brethren  who  could  still  reconcile  themslves  to  re- 
main in  the  establishment."  He  was  called  even  by 
an  opponent  of  separatism  "  the  most  learned, 
polished  and  modest  spirit  that  ever  the  sect  en- 
joyed." 

In  1608  he  went  with  the  church  to  Amsterdam 
where  it  remained  a  year  and  to  Leyden  in  1609.  Mr. 
Clyflon  having  decided  to  remain  at  Amsterdam,  Mr. 
Robinson  was  chosen  pastor  and  at  his  house  on 
Clock  Alley  in  the  rear  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  in 
Leyden,  his  congregation  probably  met  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Here  Robinson  lived  from  the  5th  of  May, 
1611,  the  date  of  the  deed  of  the  premises,  until  his 
death  in  1625.  The  records  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's 
show  that  he  was  buried  under  its  pavement  and  that 
the  sum  of  nine  florins  was  paid  for  the  right  of 
burial.  This  sum,  however,  only  secured  a  place 
of  deposit  for  the  terra  of  seven  years  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  either  his 
coffin  was  removed  to  an  unknown  grave  or  his  ashes 
were  scattered  in  the  burial  of  others. 

Subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Robinson  his  widow 
and  son  Isaac  came  to  New  England  and  frrra  this 
son  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  probably  descended, 
the  line  of  descent  from  John  being  Isaac,  Thomas, 
David,  David,  Noah,  Hezekiah  and  John  Parmelee. 

John  Parmelee  Robinson  was  the  son  of  Hezekiah 
and  Eebecca  (Cooley)  Robinson  and  was  born  in 
West  Granville  in  the  county  Hampden,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  24,  1809.  Rebecca  (Cooley)  Robin- 
son, his  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  Josiah  Cooley, 
of  Longmeadow,  and  descended  through  him  and 
another  Josiah  and  two  Eliakims  from  Benjamin, 
who  came  from  England  about  1635  and  not  long 
after  settled  in  Springfield.  Benjamin  Cooley  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Springfield  as 
owning  land  at  the  "long  nieddowe"  in  1645,  a 
part  of  the  town  which  was  incorporated  as  a  pre- 
cinct in  1715  and  a  separate  town  in  1783.  It  is 
evident  from  the  records  that  the  Cooley  family 
always  retained  their  lands  at  the  Longe  Meddowe 
in  Springfield  and  in  Longmeadow  after  its  incor- 
poration. Mr.  Cooley  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of 
Springfield  as  early  as  1646,  and  occupied  a  position 
on  the  Board  many  years.  At  later  dates  he  is 
called  Ensign  Benjamin  Cooley  and  is  spoken  of  as 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  Indian  Wars. 

The  other  children  of  Hezekiah  Robinson  were 
Josiah  C,  of  Longmeadow,  and  Noah  H.,  of  Elmira, 
New  York,  both  deceased,  and  Henry  A.  of  Spring- 
field and  Emcline  and  Harriet  R.,  lioth  unmarried. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  school  at  West 
Granville  and  afterwards  at  the  Wtstfield  Seminary 
where  a  more  thorough  education  was  possible  than 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  could  furnish. 
After  leaving  school  he  was  in  1828   and  a  part  of 


1829  employed  as  teacher  in  West  Granville,  and 
for  a  short  time  afterwards  in  Longmeadow,  the  old 
home  of  his  mother.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
removed  to  Brookfield  where  with  Aaron  Kimball 
he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Wiih  devoted  labor  and  careful  management  the 
business  of  Kimball  &  Robinson  after  a  solid  foun- 
dation had  been  laid  assumed  large  proportions, 
soon  requiring  more  attention  to  the  sale  of  goods 
in  Boston  than  visits  to  that  city  twice  in  a  week 
could  furnish.  In  1852  Mr.  Robinson  removed  to 
Boston  and  there  took  up  his  permanent  residence. 
Up  to  that  time  the  Boston  business  had  always  been 
transacted  by  Mr.  Robinson  while  Mr.  Kimball 
gave  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  factory.  Mr.  Robinson  had  occupied 
for  the  transaction  of  his  business  a  part  of  the 
office  of  William  C.  Murdock  in  Fulton  Street  (that 
part  of  Boston  then  being  the  headquarters  of  the 
shoe  and  leather  trade),  who  did  a  commission  busi- 
ness in  boots  and  shoes.  This  business  Kimball  & 
Robinson  bought  out  in  1852  and  for  several  years 
they  carried  on  a  large  and  increasing  business  at 
the  old  stand.  During  Mr.  Robinson's  connection 
with  Mr.  Kimball  and  afterwards  in  other  business 
connections,  his  house  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  in  their  line  of  business  in  Boston.  They  not 
only  sold  their  own  goods  but  those  manufoctured  by 
others  in  Brookfield,  Medway,  Hudson,  Massachusetts, 
and  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  the  manufacture  being 
carried  on  on  joint  account  and  Mr.  Robinson  always 
making  the  purchase  of  leather. 

Alter  remaining  in  Fulton  Street  a  few  years 
Kimball  &  Robinson  removed  to  Hanover  Street 
and  occupied  a  store  opposite  the  American  House. 
While  there  two  trusted  employees  of  the  house 
were  taken  into  partnership  and  the  firm-name  be- 
came Kimball,  Robinson  &  Co.  It  so  remained  un- 
til December  1,  1864,  when  the  partnership  expired 
by  limitation,  and  Mr.  Robinson  formed  a  new  firm, 
as-ociating  with  himself  James  Longley,  Jr.,  under 
the  name  of  Robinson  &  Longley.  Mr.  Longley  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  house  and  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1866,  married  Julia  Frances,  Mr.  Robinson's 
daughter. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Mr. 
Robinson's  house,  like  other  large  boot  and  shoe  con- 
cerns of  that  period,  suffered  heavily  from  losses  at 
the  South,  but  by  shrewd  management  and  persistent 
effort  his  firm  not  only  successfully  went  through  the 
financial  storm,  but  assisted  many  others,  as  in  the 
struggle  of  1857.  In  1865  Robinson  &  Longley  re- 
moved to  Pearl  Street,  where  they  continued  in  busi- 
ness until  1867,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  Loring 
it  Reynolds,  in  whose  concern  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Longley  were  special  partners.  Mr.  Kimball  died  in 
1866,  but  Mr.  Robinson  continued  his  interest  in  the 
Brookfield  factory  until  September,  1881,  when  he 
sold  the  property. 
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Mr.  Robinson  died  at  North  Conwny,  N.  H., 
August  T),  1882.  He  innrrled.  February  18,  18.35, 
Elizii  A.,  daupliter  of  Stcplien  and  Fanny  (Paige) 
Rice,  of  Hurdwick,  and  had  four  children, — Frances 
Eliza,  Julia  Frances,  John  Cooley  and  .\nna  Kliza, 
all  of  whom  died  younfj  except  Julia  Frances,  the 
wife,  now  living,  of  James  Longley,  of  Boston,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Stephen  Rice,  of  Hard- 
wick,  the  father  of  .Mrs.  Robinson,  was  descended, 
through  Stephen,  of  VVeslboro',  who  married  Dorothy 
Woods,  of  Marlboro',  Beriah  Rice,  of  Westboro'. 
who  married  Mary  Goodenow,  of  Marlboro',  Thomas 
Rice,  of  Marlboro',  who  married  Anna  Rice,  his 
cousin,  Thomas  Rice,  of  .Sudbury,  who  married  a 
wife  Mary,  from  Edward  Rice,  born  in  England  about 
1,')94,  who  came  to  New  England  before  1G3'.»,  and 
settled  in  Sudbury  in  that  year. 

During  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robinson  in  Brook- 
field  he  was  a  leading  man  in  the  town,  prominent  in 
every  good  work,  but,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  office 
of  postmaster,  wliich  he  held  under  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration inauguratfd  by  the  election  of  Zachary 
Taylor  in  18-18,  he  hild  no  public  office.  Aside  from 
hin  interest  in  the  Unitarian  Society,  of  which  he  was 
an  active  and  useful  member,  and  his  interest  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  town  and  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  its  people,  he  devoted  his  time  and 
energies  to  his  business,  and  neither  sought  nor  de- 
sired public  station. 

After  he  came  to  Bo«ton,  he  first  as-sociated  himself 
witli  tlie  church  at  the  corner  of  Beach  Street  and 
Harrison  Avenue,  of  which  Rev.  James  I.  T.  Cool- 
idge,  then  a  Unitarian,  was  pastor,  and  later  with 
that  of  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hate,  near  his  residence, 
which  w.as  at  the  corner  of  Washington  Street  and 
Chester  Park.  In  the  ministry  at  large,  of  which  he 
was  once  an  officer,  lie  felt  a  special  interest,  and  did 
much  to  sustain  it  and  promote  its  usefulness. 

Like  other  busine-s  men  who,  by  the  cultivation  of 
all  their  powers,  build  up  and  maintain  prosperous 
enterprises  in  business,  Mr.  Robinson  looked  on  his 
school  instruction  as  only  the  beginning  of  knowl- 
edge, and  continued  through  life  to  build  on  the 
foundation  laid  in  his  boyhood,  and  educate  himself 
in  wider  fields  of  knowledL'C  than  the  demands  of  his 
daily  vocation  required.  Possessed  of  an  exceedingly 
genial  tem])erainent,  of  good  common  sense,  an  un- 
erring judgment,  an  unswerving  integrity,  a  capacity 
for  honest  and  thorough  investigation,  and  tastes  in- 
clined as  his  mind  developed  to  literary  pursuits,  it 
would  have  been  diflicult  to  find  a  station  in  public 
or  private  life  which  he  could  not  have  creditably 
filled.  For  many  years  he  was  a  director  in  the  Eliot 
Insurance  Company,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers and  a  director  of  the  Eliot  Bank  and  its 
successor,  the  Eliot  National  Bank,  until  his  death  ; 
and  to  his  conservative  prudence  and  sagacious  in- 
sight these  institutions  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  they  were  ever  ready  to  acknowledge. 


FRANCIS    HOWE. 

Francis  Howe,  whose  portrait  accompanies  this 
sketch,  was  descended  from  Jidm  I  [owe,  the  first 
American  ancestor.  John  Howe  came  from  Eng- 
land and  first  settled  in  Watertown  whence  he  removed 
to  Sudbury  where  he  was  living  in  1(130,  and  made  a 
freeman  in  li;4(l.  In  1()42  he  was  a  selectman  in  that 
town.  He  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  llie  grant 
constituting  the  town  of  .Marlboro',  and  in  Hi.'i"  re- 
moved to  that  place.  The  petition  for  the  grant  was 
presented  to  the  General  Court  in  May,  If*.')*;,  and 
besides  Mr.  Kowe,  the  petilionera  were:  Edmund 
Rice,  William  Ward,  Thomas  King,  John  Woods, 
Thomas  (loodnow,  J<din  Ruildockc,  Henry  Rice, 
.Tohn  Bent,  Sr.,  John  .Maynard,  Peter  Bent  and 
Edward  Uice.  In  compliance  with  the  petition  a 
plantation  known  by  the  Indian  name  WLipsuppe- 
nicke,  was  granted  and  laid  out  containing  20,419 
acres. 

It  is  said  that  John  Howe  was  the  first  white  mm 
to  take  up  his  residence  on  the  grant.  He  built  a 
house  and  there  lived  until  his  death  in  ItiS".  By  a 
wife,  Mary,  whose  death  occurred  not  far  from  the 
time  of  his  own,  he  had  eleven  cliildren — John,  1G40; 
Samuel,  1G42;  Sarah,  1G44;  Mary,  1040;  Isaac,  1048; 
Josiah,  Mary  again,  10.54;  Thomas,  KJ.'iO  ;  Daniel, 
1058;  -Vlexaiuler,  1001;  and  Eleazur,  1002.  Josiah, 
one  of  the  above  sons,  marric<l  March  IS,  1071,  Mary 
Haynes  and  had  five  children  — .Mary,  ItiTi;  Mary 
again,  1074;  Josiah,  1078;  Daniel,  1081  ;  and  Ruth, 
1084.  Josiah,  one  of  thise  children,  married  June 
14,  1700,  Sarah  Bigelow,  and  Nov.mbcr  22,  1713, 
Mary  Slarble,  and  died  September  20,  1706.  His 
children  were — Phinebas,  1707;  Abraham,  1709; 
Rachel,  1710;  Sarah,  1714;  Mary,  1710;  Josiah, 
1720;  Jacob,  1724.  .Vbraham  Howe,  one  of  the  above, 
fettled  in  Brookfield,  and  married  Martha  Potter. 
His  children  were — Ephraim,  born  September  23, 
1733;  Abraham,  173.5;  Abiier,  1730;  Sanih,  1738; 
Rachel,  1741  ;  Martha,  1744;  Persis,  1749;  Eli,  1762; 
and  Abraham  again,  1758.  Ephraim,  one  of  the 
children  of  Abraham,  married  in  September,  1757, 
Sarah  Gilbert  of  Brooklield,  and  had  William  born 
in  1750;  Molly,  1701;  Rachel,  1703;  Sarah,  1706 ; 
Martha,  17li8  ;  Lucy,  1700;  and  Josiah,  1774. 
William  Howe,  one  of  the  above  children,  born 
November  15,  1750,  was  a  trader  in  Brookfield,  and 
married  November  2,  1780,  Abigail,  daughter  of  .labez 
Crosby  of  Brookfield,  »nd  had  Sally.  1782  ;  Nancy, 
1784;  JabezC,  1787;  Otis,  178s  ;  Otis  again,  1700; 
William,  1702;  George,  1705;  Amos,  1707;  Francis, 
1700;  Oliver,  1801;  Charlotte  Abigail,  l«ii4;  and 
Charlotte  again,  1807.  .lalxz  C.  and  IJeorge  Howe 
were  the  late  distingui?hed  merchants  of  Boston, 
known  as  partners  in  the  well-known  house,  of  J.  C. 
Howe  and  Co.  Otis  Howe  was  also  a  merchant  in 
Boston,  and  the  three  daughters,]  Sally,  Nancy,  and 
Charlotte  Abigail,  married  Darius  Hovey  and  Cyrus 
Dean,  of  Brookfield,  and  Samuel  Johnson  of  Bostou. 
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All  the  children  are  now  deceased.  Mr.  Hovey  was 
the  father  of  the  late  Charles  F.  Hovey  and  George 
Hovey  of  Boston. 

Francis  Howe,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  married 
in  September,  1824,  Maria  A.,  daughter  of  Ephraim 
Richards,  of  Enfield,  and  had  eight  children,  three 
of  whom  died  young  and  five  of  whom  survived  him. 
A  daughter,  Abbie  J.,  married  S.  R.  Pattison,  an  at- 
torney of  London,  England,  who  has  acquired  some 
distinction  as  an  author  and  scientist,  and  also  as  a 
philanthropist.  Lucretia  P.,  another  daughter,  mar- 
ried Wm.  J.  Pingree,  ofBoston,  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  J. 
Pingree  &  Brother,  one  of  the  leading  dry  goods  com- 
mi-sion  houses  in  that  city.  Among  the  living  chil- 
dren there  are  two  other  brothers — William,  for  many 
yearsa  planter  in  Mississippi,  and  Frederick  A.  Howe, 
an  esteemed  and  prosperous  commission  merchant  in 
Boston.  Albert  R.  Howe,  another  son,  born  January 
3,  1S40,  died  in  Chicago,  June  1,  1884.  He  was  major 
of  the  6lh  Massachusetts  cavalry  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  after  the  war  settled  with  his  brother, 
William,  in  the  South  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
cotton  planting.  He  was  a  member  of  the  43d  Con- 
gress from  Mississippi,  and  afterwards  until  his  death 
was  a  merchant  in  Chicago. 

Francis  Howe  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  began  business  in  Enfield.  As  his 
business  grew  and  his  cajiacity  for  its  management 
developed  he  found  the  field  in  which  he  operated  too 
narrow  for  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  active  spirit,  and 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where,  for  some  years,  he  was 
eng;iged  in  the  West  India  business  as  a  member  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Pope  &  Howe.  With  the 
competence  which  he  had  acquired  as  the  result  of 
his  successful  business  career  in  Boston,  he  returned 
to  his  native  town,  whose  inland  air  was  more  conge- 
nial to  him  than  he  had  found  the  harsher  airs  from 
the  sea.  In  Brookfield,  after  his  return,  he  was  asso- 
ciated for  some  time  with  Chester  W.  Chapin,  of 
Springfield,  and  Frank  Morgan,  of  Palmer,  in  the 
ownership  of  a  stage-line  between  Worcester  and 
Hartford,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  a  large  and 
successful  country  store.  He  always  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest in  State  and  national  politics,  and  was  an 
active  and  influential  leader  of  the  democratic  party 
of  the  town.  As  the  candidate  of  that  party  he  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  house  of  representatives  in 
1841-43,  and  represented  Worcester  County  in  the 
Senate  in  1846.  Subsequent  to  the  Kansas  outrages 
and  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  concerning  them 
a.ssumed  by  the  party  to  which  he  had  always  been 
warmly  attached  he  became  a  member  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republican  party,  and  to  that  organi- 
zation and  its  success  ho  lent  his  aid  and  energies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Orthodo.x  Congregational 
Church,  with  which  he  became  connected  in  1807,  he 
was  always  generous  in  hi.s  benefactions,  and  in  private 
charities  his  hand  was  always  found  open  and  his 
heart  warm.     In  all  the  varied  fields  of  labor  into 


which  he  had  entered  he  carried  with  him  a  sound 
judgment,  good  common  sense,  a  firm  will,  unswerv- 
ing integrity,  a  generous  spirit  and  a  determination  to 
win  success.  It  was  said,  by  one  who  knew  him,  "he 
will  be  long  remembered  as  a  gentleman  of  kind  and 
generous  feelings,  courteous  manners  and  uncompro- 
mising integrity.  The  church,  society  and  the  com- 
munity have  suffered  a  serious  loss  and  his  death  will 
be  severely  felt  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives." Mr.  Howe  died  in  Brookfield  January  4, 1879, 
leaving,  besides  the  children  above  mentioned,  a  widow, 
who  is  still  a  resident  of  that  town. 


LUTHER  STOWELL. 

Luther  Stowell  was  the  son  of  Luther  and  Lucy 
(Richardson)  Stowell  and  was  born  at  Sturbridge 
December  22,  1799.  He  came  to  Brookfield  with  his 
parents  when  young  and  spent  his  life  here.  Many 
of  his  winters  when  a  young  man  were  devoted  to 
school  teaching.  May  11,  1827,  he  married  Sophia 
Barret,  of  Brookfield.  Mr.  Stowell  was  a  man  who 
gave  close  attention  to  his  own  pursuits,  which  were 
principally  agricultural.  He  was  esteemed  a  good 
citizen,  represented  his  town  as  selectman  and  in 
1840  and  1860  represented  his  district  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State.  Mr.  Stowell  was  a  man  of  good 
judgment  and  in  his  business  affairs  was  successful. 
He  died  at  Brookfield  August  5,  1865. 


M'lLLIAM    A.  BANISTER. 

William  A.  Banister  was  born  at  Brookfield,  Mass., 
June  4th,  1807.  He  was  the  son  of  Seth  and  Dolly 
(Cutter)  Banister,  and  belongs  to  the  sixth  generation 
bearing  the  name  at  Brookfield.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Seth,  was  a  leading  man  in  military  affairs.  In 
1777  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army  nineteen 
months,  the  highest  average  in  the  third  precinct ; 
commanded  a  company  in  the  service  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  married  Marcy  Warriner,  of 
Brimfield.  Their  children  were  William  Bostwick, 
born  November  8,  1773,  a  benefactor  of  Newbury- 
port ;  Liberty,  born  October  16,  1775 ;  Seth,  born 
January  4, 1778,  was  a  captain  in  the  War  of  1812  and 
died  at  Brookfield  September  7,  1857. 

The  issue  of  Seth  and  Dolly  Banister  was :  Caro- 
line C,  died  July  11, 1879  ;  William  A.  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  Eliza  Ann,  died  1828;  Sarah,  died  young; 
and  Seth  W.,  born  January  15,  1811,  and  died  Octo- 
ber 5,  1861. 

William  A.  Banister  spent  his  boyhood  at  Brook- 
field, and  from  there  went  to  Boston.  In  1831  he  en- 
gaged himself  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  a  salesman. 

His  close  attention  to  his  duties  through  three  suc- 
cessive yellow  fever  seasons  showed  his  devotion  to 
business  entrusted  to  him.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
mercantile  house  of  Banister  &  Ravenel  was  estab- 
lished for  direct  trade  between  Charleston  and  Europe, 
with  Mr.  Banister  at  its  head.     Mr.  Meminger,  after- 
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wards  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  waa  a 
special  partner  in  this  house. 

After  this  time  Mr.  Banister  made  annual  business 
visits  to  Europe,  and  in  18.38  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Great  Western,  the  finest  Atlantic  voyage  made  by 
passenger  steamer  from  America  to  England.  He 
witnessed  the  demonstrations  at  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  that  year.  In  1845  he  moved  to 
New  York  city,  and  was  associated  with  several  large 
importing  and  jobbing  houses,  taking  rank  with  the 
first  merchants  of  his  day,  and  doing  a  business  of 
several  millions  annually.  He  always  showed  the 
courage,  capacity  and  high  honor  which  most  become 
a  merchant.     He  retired  from  active  business  in  18.59. 

In  1801  he  was  South  on  business,  and  witnessed 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumtsr  and  the  surrender 
of  the  same  on  the  afternoon  of  .\pril  13th. 

Mr.  Banister  has  shown  his  interest  in  humanity 
by  his  works.  He  has  assisted  in  educating  his  three 
nephcw.»,  sons  of  his  brother,  Seth  \V. ;  has  given 
several  thousand  dollars  to  the  home  for  aged  men  at 
Newburyport,  a  beautiful  gate-way  to  the  cemetery 
at  Brookfield,  in  conjunction  with  Otis  Hayden, 
Esq.,  and  donated  ten  thousand  dollars  for  founding 
a  public  library  at  Brookfield. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Banister  has  lived  in  compara- 
tive retirement,  with  New  York  City  as  his  home. 


EDWIN    RICF,. 

Edmund  Rice,  the  American  ancestor  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  came  from  Barkhamstead,in  the  County 
of  Hertfordshire,  in  England,  and  settled  in  Sudbury, 
JIassachusetts,  in  1638  or  1(539.  He  was  a  Selectman 
in  lG44and  for  some  years  afterwards,  and  deacon  of 
the  church  in  1648.  His  son  Thomas  Rice  also  lived 
in  Sudbury  and  by  a  wife  Mary  had  thirteen  children, 
one  of  whom  was  Peter,  born  October  24,  li)-'>8.  Peter 
Rice,  of  Marlboro',  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Abraham  and  Hannah  (Ward)  Howe,  of  Marlboro', 
and  had  eleven  children,  one  of  whom  was  Elisha, 
borti  December  2,  1090.  Elisha  Rice,  of  Brookfield, 
married  Martha  Rice  October  0,  17-0,  and  had  seven 
children,  one  of  whom  was  Einathan.  Elnathan  Rice, 
of  Brookfield,  married  Lucy  Walker  in  October,  1754, 
and  had  si.\  children,  one  of  whom  was  Riifus,  born 
February  7,  1764.  Rufus  Rice,  of  Brookfield,  married 
Betsey  Moore  October  2,  1786,  and  had  nine  children, 
one  of  whom  was  Shepard,  born  September  20,  1790. 
Shepard  Rice,  of  Brookfield.  married  Mahala  Carpen- 
ter .Vpril  22,  1810,  and  had  Elsie  (1812),  who  married 
John  E.  Ainsworlh,  of  Brimfield  ;  Elliot  (1814),  who 
married  Harriet  Nickols;  Edwin,  April  11,  1817; 
Miriam,  who  married  Sylvanus  King,  of  Monson  and 
Leprelet. 

Edwin  Rice,  the  son  of  Shepard,  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  He  received  such  an  education  as  the 
schools  of  his  native  town  were  able  to  furnish  supple- 
mented by  that  which  his  native  gifts  fortunately 


enabled  him  to  acquire.  Afler  leaving  school,  with 
the  other  boys  in  his  neighborhood  he  naturally 
drifted  into  the  shoe  establishmento  of  Brookfield, 
then  extensive  and  flourishing,  to  learn  the  businefs 
of  manufacturing  shoes  and  to  prepare  himself  for 
active  life.  He  soon,  however,  found  the  field  into 
which  he  had  entered  too  narrow  for  his  restlejc*  spirit 
and  on  the  2flth  of  April,  IMl.ho  went  to  Boston 
and  engaged  in  the  retail  furniture  business  in  part- 
tiership  with  David  Walker.  This  enterprise  proved 
unsuccessful  and  the  end  of  six  months  found  the 
concern  insolvent.  The  creditors  otVered  a  settlement 
at  a  large  discount  on  their  indebtedness  which  Mr. 
Rice  refused  and  after  a  year's  hard  work  as  ShcriU's 
keeper  and  in  other  occupations  he  liquidated  the 
entire  liabilities  of  the  concern  and  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  industry  and  integrity  which  he  has  retained 
through  life. 

In  1845  he  was  appointed  constable  bv  Thomas  A. 
Davis,  the  mayor  of  Boston,  and  held  that  officer's 
warrant  not  far  from  twenty-five  years.     His  prompt- 
ness in  the  despatch  of  business,  his  accurate  an<l  in- 
telligent methods,  and  above  all  his  thorough  honesty 
in  all  his  dealings  made  him  a  popular  officer.  .Vmoiig 
the  leading  lawyers  of  Court  Street,  Sohier  and  Welch, 
Hubbard  and   Watts,  Fiske  and  Rand,  Whiting  and 
Russell,  Hutchins  and  Wheeler,  Whitman  and  Davis, 
and  other  attorneys,  too  numerous  to  mention,  en- 
trusted him  with  their  business,  and  his  income  from 
this  source  enabled  him  to  make  investments  in  real 
estate,  in  which  he  has  found  a  profitable  account.  In 
1851  he  was  commissioned  by  Oovernor  Bi)ut»ell  as 
coroner,  and  the  busine.'s  of  that  office,  by  no  means 
I  insignificant,  wius  added  to  his  regular  occupation  as 
constable.     This  ollice  he  held  about  ten  years,  and 
he  has  since  devoted  his  full  time  to  the  management 
of  his  real  estate  and  other  properties  of  which  he  has 
become  posse.'tsed. 
j      When  Mr.  Rice  came  to  Boston,  in  1841,  he  settled 
in  East  Boston,  and  during  the  forty-seven  years  which 
j  have  since  elapsed  he  has  lived  within  fifty  feet  of  his 
,  present  residence  in  Saratoga  Street.     At   that  time 
1  the  population  of  East  Boston  was  about  one  thousand, 
'  and  there  are  now  living  on  the  island  only  four  fam- 
ilies that  were  livinsr  there  then. 

Mr.  Rice  married  March  5, 1X38,  Frances  L.  Muzzy, 
'  of  Brookfield,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.    His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Abbie  E.  Brigham  of  Boston,  daughter 
of  Major  Franklin  Brigham,  of  Lancaster,  whom  he 
married  August  13,  1878.     He  has  an  only  child,  Ed- 
win Brigham  Rice,  who  was  born  December  5,  1879. 
Mr.  Rice  has  never  sought  political  preferment,  and 
has  declined  all  participation   in  the  management  of 
enterprises,  in  which  he  did  not  have  a  substantial 
1  interest.     He  is  a  large  owner  in  ihe  (iuincy  Mining 
Company,  and  as  one  of  its  directors  makes  an  annual 
1  visit  to   iu  properties  in  Michigan.     He  is  an   en- 
!  thusiastic  Mason,  an  active  member  of  Joseph  Webb 
I  Lodge  of  Boston,  and  also  a  member  of  the  National 
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Lancers.  He  is  connected  with  the  Unitarian  Society 
of  East  Boston,  having  been  brought  up  in  a  liberal 
faith.  His  father  was  active  in  the  settlement  of  a 
Universalist  church  in  Brookfield,  and  from  Univer- 
salism  to  Unitarianism  was  an  easy  transition  for  the 
son. 

Mr.  Rice,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  is  still  active  in 
mind  and  body,  and  with  the  enjoyment  ofahaudsome 
competence,  acquired  by  his  own  skill  and  energy  and 
of  a  happy  home,  he  has  apparently  many  years  yet 
before  him  of  usefulness  and  content. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 
NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 

BY   WILI.I.'^M   T.    D.A.VIS. 

KoKTH  Brookfield  is  substantially  the  Second 
Precinct  of  Brookfield,  which  was  incorporated  Jfarch 
28,  1750.  The  petitioners  for  a  separate  precinct  in 
the  northeasterly  part  of  Brookfield  having  failed  to 
secure  an  act  of  incorporation  in  1749,  presented  a 
petition  at  the  next  session  of  the  General  Court  in 
1750,  in  which  they  stated  as  follows: 

Tluit  your  petitioners  nnder  our  unhappy  and  remote  situation  from 
Ihe  place  of  public  worsliip  in  said  town  having  often  petitioned  tlie 
town  for  relief  either  by  building  a  meeting-house  at  or  near  the  centre 
of  the  town  as  it  now  lies  or  to  set  us  off  as  a  distinct  parish  as  per  our 
former  petitions  may  appear  ;  l)Ut  being  often  denied  our  request  which 
we  thought  most  reasonable ;  t!ie  town  at  last  made  a  grant  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  part  of  the  town  that  they  with  such  as  would 
join  with  them— they  entering  their  uaiues  or  sending  them  to  the 
town  clerk  in  writing  within  the  space  of  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  grant,  should  bo  set  off  as  a  distinct  Parish — provided  they  and 
their  possessions  did  not  exceed  one.tliird  part  of  said  town  for  quantity 
and  quality  as  per  the  vote  or  grant  of  the  town  may  appear ;  upon 
which  vote  or  grant  we  agreed  to  build  a  handsome  frame  for  the  public 
worship  of  God  ;  and  in  April  last  we  preferred  a  petition  to  this  Hon- 
ored Court  so  agreeable  (as  we  thought)  to  the  town's  vote  that  none 
would  oppose  it ;  bat  to  o»ir  surprise  we  found  such  opposition  from  the 
town  and  some  uf  our  petitioners  that  caused  us  to  desist  the  proceeding  t 
and  being  willing  to  do  anything  reasonable  to  satisfy  our  disaffected 
brethren  we  covenanted  and  agreed  for  their  satisfiction  to  be  at  the 
cost  of  a  committee  of  uninterested  worthy  gentlemen  mutually  chosen 
who  have  been  upon  the  spot  and  heard  the  pleas  and  viewed  the  pro- 
posed parish  and  have  returned  their  judgment  that  the  house  stands 
Just  and  reasonable  to  accommodate  them  as  well  as  ourselves  as  per 
their  return  and  the  covenants  we  entered  into  may  appear.  Therefore 
your  petitioners  pray  that  this  Honored  Court  will  incorporate  us  who 
have  returned  our  names  to  the  town  clerk  agreeable  to  the  vote  of  the 
town  into  a  distinct  I'arish  and  invest  us  with  parish  privileges;  granting 
alsi.  a  liberty  of  others  joyneing  with  us  (not  to  exceed  one-third  part 
of  the  town  as  abovesaid)  for  the  space  of  two  years  or  eighteen  months 
or  as  this  Honored  Court  shall  think  meet;  And  your  petitioners  farther 
pray  that  one-third  part  of  the  lands  in  Mud  town  sequestered  to  ministry 
and  school  \me  or  the  incomes  thereof  may  be  set  over  and  secured  to  us  . 
and  also  that  the  town  of  Brookfield  abate  or  reimburse  to  your  peti- 
tioners and  such  as  join  with  them  their  proportion  of  u  tax  lately 
assessed  on  our  polls  and  estates  for  the  settlement  and  orditmtion 
charges  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Kil^ba  Harding  and  the  repairs  of  the  old 
mceting.house  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  twelve  hundred  pounds 
old  tenor  currency  mure  or  less.  And  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound 
shall  ever  pray. 

This  petition   was  signed   by  Thomas  Hale,  \Vm. 
Ayres,  Ebenezer  Witt  and  fifty-four  others,  and  the 


record  of  the  General  Court  contains  the  following 
order : 

That  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  so  far  granted  as  th.at  they  with 
their  families  and  estat.:8,  together  with  such  persons  and  their  estates 
who  shall  within  three  months  from  this  time  signify  that  desire 
therefor  under  their  hands  to  the  clerk  of  the  town  of  Brookfield,  be 
and  they  hereby  are  set  off  a  Distinct  Pari&h  and  are  endowed  with  all 
tho  privileges  and  subjected  to  all  the  duties  which  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  Parishes  are  by  the  laws  of  the  Province  endowed  with  or  sub- 
jected to — Provided  their  possessions  do  not  exceed  one-third  part  of  the 
said  town  of  Brookfield  for  quantity  and  quality. 

Thomas  Hubbarp,  Speaker  pro  tempore. 
In  Council  March  29,  176G,  Read  and  Concurred. 

Samuel  Holbbook,  Dep.  Secy. 
Cotueiited  to 

S.  Phipps. 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  Second  Precinct  the 
Second  Parish  was  organized  at  the  house  of  Jabez 
Ayres,  Monday,  May  21,  1750,  by  the  choice  of  Capt. 
Wni.  Ayres  moderator,  Capt.  AVm.  Ayres  precinct 
clerk  and  Capt.  Wni.  Ayres,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Wilt, 
Samuel  Gould,  Noah  Barns  and  Benjamin  Adams 
precinct  committee.  Thomas  Bartlelt  was  chosen 
treasurer,  Joseph  Stone  collector,  and  W^m.  Ayres, 
Samuel  Gould,  Wm.  Witt,  Jason  Bigelow  and  Moses 
Ayres  were  made  assessors.  The  frame  of  a  meeting- 
house was  reared  April  5,  1749,  before  the  act  of  in- 
corporation had  been  secured,  and,  though  occupied, 
it  was  not  completed  for  some  years.  Rev.  Eli  For- 
busli  or,  as  he  afterwards  called  himself,  Rev.  Eli 
Forbes,  was  invited  to  settle  as  pastor,  and  was  or- 
dained June  3,  1752.  Mr.  Forbes  was  born  in  West- 
borough  in  1726,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1751. 
During  his  collegiate  career  he  enlisted  in  the  army 
to  engage  in  the  French  war,  but  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  graduated  seven  years  after  he  entered  as 
freshman.  During  his  pastorate  he  was  for  a  lime  an 
Indian  missionary,  and  established  a  church  and  .school 
among  the  Oneidas.  He  was  dismissed  at  his  own  re- 
quest March  1,  1775,  in  consequence  of  certain  in- 
dignities resulting  from  an  undeserved  suspicion  of 
his  disloyalty  to  the  patriot  cause.  He  was  installed 
over  the  First  Church  in  Gloucester  June  5,  1776, 
and  died  in  his  pastorate  in  that  town  December  15, 
1804. 

The  next  settled  minister  was  Rev.  Joseph  Apple- 
ton,  of  Ipswich,  who  was  ordained  October  3,  1776, 
and  died  in  the  pastorate  July  25,  1795.  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  came  from  a  good  stock.  He  was  descended  from 
Samuel  Appleton,  who  was  born  in  Little  Walding- 
field,  County  of  Suffolk,  England,  in  1586,  and  was 
the  seventh  in  descent  from  ,Tohn  Apulton,  of  Great 
W^aldingfield,  who  was  living  in  1396.  Samuel  Apple- 
ton  came  to  New  England  about  1635,  and  settled  in 
Ipswich,  where  he  had  a  grant  of  lands.  He  married 
Mary  Everard,  who  came  to  New  England  with  her 
husband  and  probably  her  children — John,  Samuel, 
Sarah,  Judith  and  Martha.  Samuel,  the  second  son, 
was  born  at  Little  Waldingfield  in  1624,  and  during 
the  career  of  Andros,  in  New  England,  he  took  a  de- 
finite and  influential  stand  against  him.    He  married 
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Hannah  Paine,  and  had  Hannah,  Judith  and  Sam- 
uel. By  a  second  wife,  Mary  Oliver,  whom  he  mar- 
ried December  8,  1656,  he  had  John,  Isaac,  Oliver  ' 
and  Joannah.  Isaac  Appleton,  one  of  the  above  chil- 
dren, born  in  1()G4,  married  Priscilla  Baker,  and  had 
Priscilia,  Mary,  Isaac,  Elizabeth,  Martha  and  Re- 
becca. Isaac  Appleton,  one  of  the  above,  born  in  Ips- 
wich in  1704,  married  Elizabeth  Sawyer,  of  Wells,  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  had  Isaac,  Franci",  Elizabeth,  ( 
Samuel,  Thomas,  John,  Daniel,  William,  Mary  and 
Joseph.  Joseph,  the  youngest  child,  graduated  at  ; 
Brown  University  in  1772,  and  was  settled  in  North 
Brookfield  soon  after  he  had  completed  his  studies  for 
the  ministry.  He  married  Mary  Hook  and  had  the 
following  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Brook- 
field — Phineas,  born  in  1770,  who  died  in  18(10;  Jo-  I 
seph,  born  in  1781,  and  died  in  1793;  Abigail  Ellery,  \ 
born  in  1784;  William,  Sarah  Hook  and  Mary  Ann. 
William,  the  youngest  son,  was  born  in  that  part  of 
Brookfield  which  is  now  North  Brookfield,  November 
16,  1780,  and  died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  February  15, 
1862.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1807,  and  after  a  short 
career  of  preparation  for  mercantile  pursuits  he  ad- 
vanced step  by  step  until  he  occupied  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  Boston  merchants.  He  was  the  presi- 
d>-nt  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States  from 
1832  to  1836  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1851  to 
1855,  and  in  1861-62.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Provident  .\ssociation,  and  was  a  large  benefac- 
tor of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  He  was  a 
benefactor  also  of  his  native  town,  and  as  a  memorial 
of  him  therefore,  as  well  as  of  his  father,  this  sketch 
has  been  introduced  into  this  narrative.  On  the  16th 
of  March,  1859,  he  gave  to  the  church  and  parish,  over 
which  his  father  had  ministered,  a  consi<lcrablc  num- 
ber of  books  and  the  sum  of  §5000  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Parish  Library.  He  provided  that  the 
sum  of  §2000  should  be  kept  as  a  permanent  fund,  and 
that  the  remainder,  with  the  income  of  the  fund,  could 
be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  paying  the 
current  expenses  of  the  library.  The  parish  accepted 
the  gift,  and  voted  that  the  library  should  be  called 
"  The  Appleton  Library."  It  was  also  voted  that  the 
pastor  for  the  time  being  and  four  other  persons, 
chosen  by  the  parish,  should  compose  a  board  of 
trustees  to  have  the  library  in  charge.  The  original 
board  consisted  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Snell,  the  succes- 
sor of  Rev.  Joseph  Appleton,  Rev.  Christopher  Cush- 
ing,  Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  Dr.  Joshua  Porter,  Bonum 
Nye  and  Gideon  B.  Dewing.  The  chapel  was  en- 
larged to  receive  the  library,  and,  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  nearly  five  thousand  volumes  on  its  shelves. 
Rev.  Thomas  Snell,  the  succe-sor  of  Mr.  Appleton, 
was  ordained  June  27,  1798,  and  continued  as  sole 
pastor  until  September  17,  1851,  and  senior  pastor 
afterwards  until  his  death.  May  4,  1862.  His  salary, 
which  was  objected  to  by  some  at  the  time  of  his  set- 
tlement as  too  large,  never  during  the  sixiy-four  years 
of  his  pastorate  exceeded  five  hundred  dollar?.     Dr. 


Snell  was  an  early  and  earnest  ailvocate  of  the  estab- 
lishraent  of  Amherst  College,  and  in  1828  received 
from  that  institution  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
He  was  born  in  Cummington.  Mass.,  November  21, 
1774,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1795.  He 
taught  an  academy  at  Haverhill  one  year  before  going 
to  Brookfield  and  was  licenstd  to  preach  by  the  Tol- 
land Association  October  3,  1797.  He  delivered  an 
oration  at  Brookfield  July  5,  1813;  a  sermon  on  the 
comfiletion  of  his  fortieth  year  in  the  mini>try  in 
1838,  with  a  short  history  of  the  town  ;  a  sermon  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  in  IH4S;  an  his- 
torical address  containing  a  sketch  of  Noith  Brook- 
field in  1850,  and  another  containing  a  sketch  of  his 
own  church  in  1852.  During  his  pastorate  a  new 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1823  and  dedicated  Janu- 
ary 1,  1824.  The  house  was  remodeled  in  1842, 
lengthened  twenty  feet  in  1S.53  and  re-dedicated  Jan- 
uary 18,  1854,  and  again  remodeled  in  1874. 

Rev.  Christopher  Cushing  was  installed  as  colleague 
with  Dr.  Snell  September  17, 1851,  and  after  his  death 
continued  as  side  pastor  until  his  dismissal,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1868.  Mr.  Cushing  was  born  in  South  ."^citu- 
ate  (now  Norwell),  Mass.,  and  after  graduating  at  Yale 
in  1844,  entered  the  .\ndover  Thtolo;;ical  Seminary, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1847.  He  became  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Congregational  I'niim  in  May, 
1867,  sixteen  months  before  his  dismissal.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  Irom  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1871  and  died  in  Cambridge  October  23,  1881. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Cushing  wiis  Rev.  Gabriel  H. 
De  Bevoise,  who  was  installed  September  17, 1868,  and 
dismis-sed  in  1880.  After  leaving  North  Brookfield 
he  was  installed  at  Leominster  in  1881. 

Rev.  Sedgwick  P.  Wilder,  born  at  Newfane,  Vt  , 
May  28, 1847,  graduated  at  Yale  Therdogical  Seminary 
in  1875  and  was  installed  .hine  24,  1880. 

No  other  religious  society  existed  in  North  Brook- 
field before  its  incorporation  as  a  town.  The  Congre- 
gational Church  was  the  nucleus  of  the  town,  and  in 
order  to  make  its  sketch  complete  it  must  necessarily 
include  that  part  of  its  history  which  lies  back  of  the 
incorporation.  The  act  incorporating  the  town  was 
passed  February  28,  1812.  At  a  meeting  of  the  parish 
held  in  1810  it  was  voted  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  an  act  of  separation  and  a  committee  was  chosen 
for  the  purpose  consisting  of  Daniel  (lilbert,  Jason 
Bigelow,  Luke  Potter,  Aaron  Forbes  and  Jacob  Kit- 
tredge.  Under  the  direction  of  this  committee  the 
following  petition  was  drawn  up  and  presented  : 

Tb    tht  llomirabU   S«nafc  ami  Ho"**  o/  lltfrtMmlatun  it   Gmral    (.toiu-( 

Tlio  InhablmnU  of  lli«  S»conJ  ProclncI  In  flniukllKld  humlily  prmj 
that  lli(-.v  lilny  Iw  «ct  off  fruili  Ulo  otliiT  jireclnrl.  in  Kid  town,  and  b« 
Incorporalnl  into  *  Township  b)-  tll«  n»n»>  of  Nnrtll  lllwlifleld  ;  and 
lliat  tlio  Icrrilorial  liniiu  .if  .mil  IncurporHll.m  may  bo  U»  Km<  aa 
tlio*?,  4  liorvl>y  the  mid  Preilnct  i>  now  dMignalisl. 

And  the  Kiid  InhabilnnU  would  beg  leave  furlhtr  to  iUla  that  from 
the  exlen.lvo  linilU  of  aalJ  town,  it  being  Mparated  Into  three  dirtlnct 
preclncn,  together  with  the  nece«ar}'  mode  of  Iraniuting  the  buainaa 
of  th.  nme  by  annual  rotaUon  In  (acta  Prwlnct,  Uiey  not  only  And  tba 
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distauce  of  travel  burdensome,  but  in  considering  the  transacting  of 
their  parochial  concerns  a  two-fold  labor  and  expense ;  That  the  of 
ficers  of  eiiid  town  are  of  necessity  distant  from  the  centre,  and  that 
from  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  business 
of  the  said  town  the  term  of  one  day  insufficient  for  transacting  the 
same. 

This  petition  not  meeting  with  success,  another 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature  April  15,  1811,  which 
was  signed  by  Jason  Bigelow,  Wm.  Ayres  (2d),  Ezra 
Batcheller,  Luke  Potter,  Daniel  Gilbert,  Hugh  Cun- 
ningham and  Amos  Bond,  committee.  As  a  result 
of  this  second  effort,  the  following  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  passed  February  28,  1812  : 

ACT   OF  IKCORPOEATION. 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  all  that  part  of  the  town  of  Brook 
field  which  has  boon  heretofore  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Second  or  North  Parish  (excepting  that  part  of  said  territory  now  lying 
eoulh  of  the  post-road  leading  from  Worcester  through  Spencer  to 
Springfield),  together  with  the  inhabitants  thereon,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  incorporated  into  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of  North 
BitooKFiEi>n.  And  the  said  town  of  North  Brookfield  is  hereby  vested 
with  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  shall  also  be  subject  to  all  the 
duties  to  which  other  corporate  towns  are  entitled  and  subjected  by  the 
constitution  and  laxvs  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
of  North  Brookfield  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  proportion  of  all  the 
personal  property  now  belonging  to  and  owned  in  common  by  the  in_ 
habitants  of  the  town  of  Brookfield,  as  the  property  of  the  said  in. 
habitants  of  North  Brookfield  bears  to  the  property  of  all  the  inhabi' 
tants  of  the  town  of  Brookfield,  according  to  the  last  valuation  thereof. 

Sect.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
of  North  Brookfield  shall  be  holden  to  pay  all  arrears  of  taxes  due 
from  them,  together  with  their  proportion  (to  be  ascertained  ag  afore- 
said) of  all  the  debts  now  due  and  owing  from  the  said  town  of  Brook 
field,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  found  due  and  owing  by  reason  of  any 
contract  or  other  matter  and  thing  heretofore  entered  into,  or  now  ex- 
inting. 

Sect.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  town  of  North  Brook- 
field shall  be  holden  to  support  their  proportion  of  the  present  poor  of 
the  town  of  Brookfield.  which  proportion  shall  be  ascertained  by  the 
present  valuation  of  the  town  ;  and  all  persons  who  may  hereafter  be- 
come chargeable,  as  pauper*,  to  the  town  of  Brookfield  and  North 
Brookfield,  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  town,  on  the  terri- 
tory of  which  they  had  tiioir  settlement  at  the^  time  of  passing  this  act, 
and  shall  in  future  be  chargeable  to  that  town  only. 

Sect.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  town  of  North  Brook- 
field shall  be  holden  to  pay  their  proportion  of  all  State,  town  and 
county  taxes  assessed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Brook- 
field, until  a  new  valuation  shall  be  made  of  the  said  Towns.  l*rovided, 
That  the  said  town  of  North  Brookfield  shall  be  holden,  until  the 
further  order  of  the  Legislature,  to  pay  to  the  town  of  Brookfield  such 
proportion  of  any  of  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  bridges  and 
causeways  over  the  rivers  in  the  town  of  Brookfield,  as  a  committee  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions  for  the  county  of  Worcester  shall  determine;  and 
said  Court  of  Sessions  are  hereby  authorized,  on  application  of  cither  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Brookfield  or  North  Brookfield,  from  time  to  time,  to 
appoint  a  committee  for  the  above  purpose,  whose  report,  made  to  and 
accepted  by  said  court,  shall  bo  binding  on  the  said  towns. 

Sect.  G.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Worcester,  upon  application  therefor,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  any  freeholder  in  the  said  town  of  North 
Brookfield,  requiring  him  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabitants  thereof  to 
meet  at  such  t'ine  and  place  as  shall  bo  appointed  in  said  warrant,  for 
the  choice  of  such  ofilcers  as  towns  are  by  law  required  to  choose  at 
their  annual  town-meetings. 

February  20,  1818,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
to  provide  for  the  repeal  of  the  fifth  section  of  the 
above  act,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted,  that  Austin  Flint,  of  Leicester,  Nathaniel  Jones,  of 
Barre,  and  Joseph  Ciinnnings,  of  Ware,  are  hereby  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  hear  and  consider  the  claim  of  Brookfield  on  the  one  part,  and 
of  North  Brookfield  on  the  other  ;  and  finally  to  determine  whether  the 


town  of  North  Brookfield  ought  In  future  to  pay  any  part  of  tho  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  the  bridges  and  causeways  in  the  town  of  Brook, 
field.  .  .  . 

Sect.  2.  Be  U  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  time  the  re- 
port of  said  committee,  shall  be  filed  in  the  otfice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  said  fifth  Section  of  said  ,\ct  incorporating  the 
town  of  North  Brookfield,  shall  he  repealed  ;  and  the  duties  and  li- 
abilities of  said  North  Brookfield,  resulting  from  the  said  section,  shall 
altogether  cease.   .  .  . 

The  first  town-meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March 
10,  1812,  and  Daniel  Gilbert  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  Moses  Bond  town  clerk.  The  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  town  records  renders  it  impossible  to  either 
present  in  this  narrative  a  list  of  selectmen  and 
moderators  of  town-meetings  and  other  officers  or  to 
make  such  extracts  as  would  be  desirable  in  portray- 
ing the  life  of  the  town.  The  first  town-house  was 
built  in  1833.  Before  that  time  town-meetings  had 
been  held  in  the  Congregational  Church,  as  was  the 
universal  custom  in  the  early  days  of  New  England 
towns,  when  the  town  and  the  parish  were  one  and 
the  same.  Indeed,  the  meeting-house  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  general  meeting- 
place  of  the  people.  The  first  town-house  in  North 
Brookfield  was  not  built  by  the  town,  but  was  owned 
by  a  company  called  the  North  Brookfield  Town- 
House  Company,  and  occupied  by  the  parish  and  the 
town  for  town-meetings,  schools  and  other  purposes. 
This  house  was  burned  in  the  winter  of  1846,  and  in 
1847  a  town-house  was  built  by  the  town  which  was 
burned  October  14,  1862,  with  all  the  records  of  the 
town  and  the  book'*  of  the  North  Brookfield  Savings 
Bank,  whose  treasurer,  Hiram  Knight,  was  also  the 
clerk  of  the  town.  In  1863  the  present  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Though  we  are  unable  to  furnish  a  list  of  town 
officers  and  thus  show  who,  in  the  different  genera- 
tions, have  been  the  men  to  whom  the  municipal  in- 
terests have  been  confided,  the  following  li.-t  of  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Gener.al  Court,  covering  for  the  most 
part  a  period  when  offices  sought  the  men  and  not 
men  the  offices,  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  make 
up  the  deficiency.  It  is  taken  from  the  State  Register 
and  the  manual  of  the  General  Court,  and  is  believed 
to  be  correct, 

The  following  persons  have  represented  North 
Brookfield  in  the  General  Court  wholly  or  in  part 
since  its  incorporation  in  1812: 


1813.  Thomas  Hale. 

1814.  None. 

1816.  None. 
1810.  None. 

1817.  Thomas  Hale. 

1818.  None. 
181'J.  None. 

1820.  Daniel  Gilbert. 

1521.  None. 

1522.  None. 

1823.  Charles  Henshaw, 

1824.  None. 

1825.  None. 

1826.  None. 

1827.  Ell  Forbes. 

1828.  Wm.  Adams. 


1829.  Wm.  Adams. 

1830.  None. 

1831.  Tyler  Batcheller. 

1832.  John  Bigelow. 

1833.  Jonathan  Cary. 

1834.  Eli  Forbes. 
1836.  Tyler  Batcheller. 

Oliver  Ward. 

1836.  Wm.  Adams. 
Joseph  A.  Moore. 

1837.  Kittredge  Hill. 

1838.  Chauncey  Edmunds. 

Pliny  Nye. 
1819.  Joseph  A.  flioore. 

Freeman  Walker. 
1840.  Freeman  Walker. 


NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 


',r.i 


1841. 

Ezra  Batcballor. 

18.M). 

Charlw  Ailama.  Jr 

\Hi. 

Nouo. 

1851 

Cliarli-a  .\(lanii,  J 

1843. 

None. 

l.s.^'.;. 

Clmrleii  Adanin,  Jr 

1»44 

Hlniu 

Kdson. 

18,'.3. 

johu  am. 

lh4.',. 

None. 

18..4 

None. 

1X47. 

None. 

l«o5. 

A.  L.  PuUnd. 

1848 

Aiiias 

I  Walker. 

i».m; 

Levi  .\<laiii4. 

1S40 

AUIK9I 

Wulker. 

18.-i7 

Warri-n  Tyler. 

I 


By  an  ameiuiment  oflheGonstitution  adopted  by  the 
Legislatures  of  185G  and  1857,  and  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple May  1,  1857,  it  was  provided  that  a  census  of  the 
legal  voters  in  the  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  of  May, 
18o7,  should  be  taken  and  returned  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
June,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Legislature  should 
provide  for  the  creation  of  representative  districts. 
Under  this  arrangement  North  Brookfield  and  Brook- 
field  constituted  the  twelfth  Worcester  Representative 
District,  and  were  represented  as  follows : 

1858.    Amaaa  Walker,  of  North  tir^wkflelil. 

18.'i9.   Lullwr  St»well,  of  DrooklielJ. 

I8G0.  J.  II.  Joiika.  ufNurlli  llruukfleUI. 

isril.  Charlrs  Falt's,  of  Brookfltltl. 

1802.    Cliarloa  Adaiiia,  .Ir.,  of  Kurlh  DrookflrUI. 

18G4.  Edward.!.  RiiRsoll,  ofNurth  lir.xikHidd. 

18(j«.  Joslah  F.  Uobord,  ofNorth  Brookliild. 

Under  the  appointment  of  18(56,  based  on  the  cen- 
sus of  1865,  the  towns  of  Brookfield,  North  Brook- 
field,  West  Brookfield,  Sturbridge  and  Warren  consti- 
tuted the  Eighteenth  Worcester  District,  and  were  rep- 
resented during  the  ten  succeeding  years  as  follows: 

18G7.  .lanieaS.  Montagu*,  of  Brooktiild. 

ClinrlM  E.  Smith,  of  West  Brookfield. 
186«.    Aniusa  C.  Moire,  of  Sturbridge. 

Joaeph  B  lx>nib«rd,  of  Warren. 
1860,    Ezra  Ratcheller,  of  North  Brookfield. 

Daniel  W.  KnlKhl.  of  llro.)kfleld. 
187(1.  Boujaniin  A.  Tripp,  of  Warren. 

John  llarrey  Moore,  ol  Warren. 
1871.    Martin  L  Richardaon,  of  Sturbridge. 

(leorKe  S.  Duell,  of  Brooklield. 
187J.  Daniel  W.  Knight,  of  North  Brookfield. 

Simon  II.  Sibley,  of  Warren. 

1873.  Noah  D.  I.add.  of  Sturbridge. 
Win.  B.  Stone,  of  West  ItrcxikHeld. 

1874.  Warix-n  Tyler,  of  North  Bro..kncld. 
Stillnian  Bullerworib,  of  ISrookfleld. 

1875.  Clinrles  B.  Sanford,  of  West  Brooklield. 
lieorge  T.  Lincoln,  of  Sturbridge. 

1870.   Charles  fuller,  of  S  urbridgo. 
John  Wetherbce,  of  Warren. 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1876,  based  on  the 
census  of  1875,  the  same  towns  constituted  the  Twelfth 
Worcester  District,  and  were  represented  as  follows: 

1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


18S2. 
1883. 
1884. 

1885. 


Wm.  II.  3Iontnguo,  of  North  Brookfield. 
George  W.  Johnson,  of  Brooklield. 
Oeorgo  C.  Lincoln,  of  North  Brookfield. 
AWin  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Sturbridge. 
Theodore  C.  Bates,  of  North  Brookfield. 
Joseph  Smith,  of  Wiirren. 
George  W.  Johnson,  of  Itrooklield. 
George  N.  Bacon,  of  Sturbridge. 
Oeorgo  .V.  Parralt,  of  West  Biuokfleld. 
George  M.  Newton,  of  Warren  (died). 
Lucius  M.  Gilbert,  of  Warren  (vacancy). 
Hiram  Knight, of  North   Brookfield. 
David  W.  llodgkins,  of  Brookfield. 
Emory  L.  Bates,  of  Sturbridge. 
Horace  W.  Bush,  of  West  Brookfield. 
Ald,in  Batcheller,  of  North   Brookfield. 
Joeeph  W.  Hastings,  of  Warren. 
Edwin  D.  Ooodeil,  of  Brookfield. 
David  B.  Wright,  of  Sturbridge. 


18M.    Edwin  Wilbur,  of  Weal  Uruokfirld. 
Slarcus  Burroughs,  of  Warren. 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1886,  baaed  on  the 
census  of  1H85,  Brookfield,  North  BrfKjkfield,  West 
Brookfield,  New  Braintree,  Oakhuiii,  Sturbridge  and 
Warren  constituted  the  Fifth  Worcester  District,  and 
have  been  represented  as  follows: 

1887.  Edwin  V.  GoiMlell.  of  Brookfield. 
Samuel  Clark,  of  North  Bruokllebl. 

1888.  George  II.  Coolldg...  of  West  Brookfield. 
Henry  D.  Ilaynea,  of  Stiirbridgn. 

Chosen  fur  1880.  George  Bliss,  of  Warrvn. 

John  H.  G..uld,  of  Warren. 

The  following  residenUs  of  North  Brookfield  have 
held  other  State  offices  since  ita  incorporation  : 

Amaa*  Walker,  Senator,  I85U ;  Secretary  of  the  Conimonweallh, 
1831-52. 

Freeman  Walker,  Senator,  185:!,  '53.  'lil. 

Charles  Ailanis.  Jr..  Senator.  18<V'>-«7,  '78  ;  Stale  Treaaurer,  1871-7.1. 

Theodore  C.  Bates.  Senator.  1883. 

In  1854  the  boundary  line  between  North  Firook- 
field  and  Brookfield  was  changed  bj  the  following 
act,  pa-sed  April  15th  in  thtit  year: 

An  act  to  set  oir  a  part  of  the  town  of  North  Brookfield  and  annex 
the  same  to  the  town  of  Hrookfiebl.     Be  It  enacted.  Sic,  as  follows  : 

Seellon  1.  So  much  of  the  town  of  North  Brui>kfleld  In  Ihn  county  of 
Worcester  as  lies  si>utherly  of  a  line  beginning  at  a  stone  monnnieni  at 
the  old  post-roail  lending  to  Brookfield.  a  little  northwesterly  of  what  Is 
called  Wolcott  91111,  and  running  thence  n>ulh  seventy^seven  defrees 
and  thirty  minutes  east  three  liuDdivO  aiul  seventy-five  rods  to  a  stime 
monunienl  as  now  eslabllsheil  in  the  line  of  Bruukfield  and  North  Brook- 
field on  the  easterly  siile  of  the  Stevens  Pond,  so  called,  wllh  all  the  In- 
habitants and  estates  thereon.  Is  hereby  set  oil  from  the  town  of  North 
Bnxikfiold  and  annexed  to  the  town  of  Brookfield  ;  provided,  however, 
that  for  the  purtxisoof  electing  Itepresentatlvee  to  the  General  Court  to 
which  the  mid  town  of  North  Broekfield  is  enlilleil  until  the  next  de- 
cennial census  shall  bo  taken  in  punoiauce  of  the  llilrteenlh  article  of 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  said  territory  shall  remain  and  con- 
tinue to  be  a  part  of  the  town  of  North  Brookfield.  and  the  InhalillauU 
resident  therein  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  such  represen- 
tatives, and  shall  be  eligible  to  the  ofllce  of  n'preaenlative  in  the  town 
of  North  Brookfield  In  the  same  manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed. 

Section  2.  The  said  inhabitants  and  estates  so  set  oil  shall  he  liable  to 
pay  all  taxes  that  have  b<en  legally  aa«eB^ed  on  thein  by  Ihe  town  of 
North  Brookfield  in  the  sauu>  manner  as  If  this  act  had  not  la-en  passed, 
and  until  the  next  gcneml  valuation  of  estates  in  tblsCommonwealh  the 
town  of  Brookfield  shall  annually  pay  over  to  Ihe  said  town  of  North 
Brookfield  the  projiortlon  of  any  Slate  or  county  tax  which  the  said 
town  of  North  Brookfield  may  have  to  pay  u|)on  the  inhabitants  or 
estate*  hereby  set  oflT. 

Section  3.  If  any  perwns.  who  have  heretofore  gained  a  legal  settle- 
ment in  the  town  of  North  Bro<ikflehl  by  reason  of  a  residence  on  the 
territory  m-t  off  lus  aforesaid,  onby  having  Iteen  proprietors  thereof  or  who 
may  derive  such  settlement  fn>m  any  such  resident  or  prtiprietor  shall 
stand  in  netMJ  of  rvlief  or  HUp|H>rt  as  isiupera,  they  shall  t>e  relieved  and 
snpporlo«l  by  the  said  town  of  Brookfield  in  Ihe  same  manner  as  if  lliey 
hod  gained  a  legal  settlement  in  that  town. 

Section  4.  The  selectmen  of  Ihe  town  of  Brookfield  shall  annually 
until  the  next  decennial  census,  fourteen  days  at  least  before  the  second 
Monday  of  November,  furnish  to  the  selectmen  of  North  Br\H.k  field  a 
correct  list,  so  far  a.s  may  be  ascertained  from  the  reconls  of  the  loan  of 
Brookflehl  or  any  of  its  officers,  of  all  |ien>oiis  resldsnt  on  the  territory 
hereby  set  off  who  shall  be  entilledto  vote  for  representatives  as  afore- 
said in  North  Brookfield. 

Section  6.  This  Act  shall  lake  effect  from  anil  alter  Its  parage. 

The  part  which  North  Brookfield  t«ok  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion  was  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  view  of  the  character  of  its  leading  men. 
The  spirit  and  energy  displayed  by  these  men,  some 
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of  whom  were  largely  engaged  in  Southern  trade,  but 
whose  patriotism  controlled  and  suppressed  every 
unworthy  and  selfish  motive,  deserve  a  commendatory 
reference  in  this  narrative.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  on 
the  reception  by  telegraph  of  the  news  of  the  attack 
on  the  Sixth  Regiment  in  Baltimore,  "to  see  if 
North  Brookfield  will  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  raising  a  company  of  volunteers  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  government."  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  W.  S.  Phelps,  who  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  it  was  addressed  by  J.  E.  Green, 
Freeman  Walker  and  others.  An  enrollment  list  was 
opened  for  signatures,  which  was  headed  by  Joseph  C. 
Fretts  and  Charles  Perry,  whose  example  was  soon 
followed  by  others.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these 
two  men,  whose  promptness  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of 
their  country  inspired  the  young  men  of  the  town  to 
enter  the  service,  should  have  both  been  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Antielam.  After  the  adoption  of  appropri- 
ate resolutions  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to. the  next 
evening  of  Saturday  the  20th,  and  on  that  occasion 
the  town  hall  was  filled  by  citizens  of  North  Brook- 
field  and  the  adjoining  towns.  The  enrollment  of 
volunteers  continued  and  the  selectmen  were  requested 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  town  at  the  earliest  practic- 
able day.  The  meeting  called  by  the  selectmen  was 
held  on  Monday,  April  29th,  and  before  that  time 
the  spirit  of  the  town  had  been  thoroughly  aroused 
by  the  passage  of  troops  on  the  railroad  bound  to  the 
front.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  that  each  volun- 
teer who  shall  serve  in  the  company  now  being 
raised  in  the  town  until  mustered  into  the  military 
service  shall  receive  one  dollar  a  day  while  engaged 
in  drilling  and  when  mustered  in  shall  be  supplied 
with  a  substantial  unifoim  and  a  good  revolver,  and 
while  engaged  in  active  service  his  family  shall  re- 
ceive eight  dollars  a  month.  Freeman  Walker,  John 
Hill  and  Augustus  Smith  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  procure  the  supplies  voted  by  the  town.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  these  gentlemen  resigned  and 
Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Hebard  and  A.  Woolworth 
were  chosen  in  their  place.  On  the  3d  of  June  it 
was  voted  to  pay  State  aid  to  the  families  of  volun- 
teers in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
which  had  just  been  passed.  On  the  3d  of  March, 
1862,  it  was  voted  to  pay  State  aid  to  families  of 
volunteers  to  the  amount  the  State  promises  to  re- 
fund, and  on  the  3d  of  July  it  was  voted  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  volunteer  who 
shall  enlist  for  three  years  and  be  credited  to  the 
quota  of  the  town  before  the  1st  of  August,  and  on 
the  22d  of  August  it  was  voted  to  pay  the  same 
bounty  to  volunteers  for  nine  months'  service. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  1863,  James  Miller,  Charles 
Adams,  Jr.,  and  T.  M.  Duncan  were  chosen  to  aid  the 
selectmen  in  the  work  of  obtaining  recruits.  On  the 
5th  of  April,  1864,  the  bounty  to  three  years  volun- 
teeri  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twentv-five 


dollars,  and  on  the  26th  of  June  it  was  voted  that  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  be 
paid  for  nne  year's  men,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  for  two  years'  men  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  for  three  years'  men.  The  amount  of 
money  appropriated  and  expended  on  account  of  the 
war  was  $34,825.55,  of  which  the  sum  of  817,886.47 
was  expended  in  State  aid  and  refunded  by  the  State. 
The  following  list  covers  the  various  enlistments  of 
Brookfield  men,  some  of  whom  re-enlisted  and 
whose  names  therefore  appear  more  than  once  on 
the  list: 

ThompsS.  Bates,  three  years 1st  Regiment,  miisieian 

Andrew  Anderson,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  nnassigned 

George  Christy,  three  years 2d  Kegiment,  unnssigned 

Jonn  Congdoii,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  unassigued 

James  Erwiu,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  unassigned 

Frederick  Fuller,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  Co.  K 

Wm.  Green,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  Co.  E 

John  H.  Jones,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  unassigned 

Fredericlt  Otto,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  unassigned 

George  Ring,  tliree  years ,2d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Wm.  Rogers,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  Co.  C 

Wm.  Ryan,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  Co.  C 

Charles  Sauford,  tliree  years 2d  Regiment,  unassigned 

Peter  Ward,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

John  Waterman,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  Co.  D 

Henry  Williams,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  unassigned 

Jean  Williams,  three  years 2d  Regiment,  unassigned 

Wm.  Clark,  three  years 11th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

George  A.  Bates,  three  years 12th  Regiment,  musician 

Christopher  Kelley,  three  yeara 12th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

John  Miller,  three  years 12th  Regiment,  Co.  C 

Alphonse  W.  Prouty  (Corp.),  three  years..l.3tli  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Thomas  Sullivan,  three  years 13th  Regiment.  Co.  H 

Wm.  J.  Babhitt,  three  yeare loth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Francis  A.  Barnes,  three  yeara l.'ith  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Charles  H.  Bartlett  (Corp.),  three  years ITith  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Henry  R.  Bliss,  three  years 1.5th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Oliver  Bliss,  three  .vears loth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

W.  H  H.  Brewer,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Theodore  Cummings,  three  years IMh  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Amos  Dean,  three  years loth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

C.  M,  Deland  (corp),  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

David  M.  Earle  (sergt.),  three  years 1.5th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Henry  G.  Earle,  three  yeais 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

EliasB.  Ellis,  three  years ].5th  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Albert  H.  Foster  (sergt.),  three  years loth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Joseph  Fretts  (corp.),  three  years I'th  Kegiment,  Co.  F 

Wm.  Graham,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

J.  E.  Greene  (capt.),  three  years 1.5th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Stephen  Harrington,  three  years. 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

G.  W.  A.  Hill,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

John  Howard,  three  yeara l.5th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

John  A.  Hughes,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

John  H.  Johnson  (mus.),  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Amasa  B.  Kimball,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Daniel  W.  Knight  (1st  It),  three  years 16th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Harrison  S.  Lamb,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Jeremiah  Lynch,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

George  L.  Marsh,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Henry  H.  Moultou,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Elijah  Nichols,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

John  R.  Nichols  (sergt.),  three  years 16th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

A.  S.  Pellett,  three  years loth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Charles  Perry,  three  yeara 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

J.  W.  Raymore,  three  yeare 16th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Edwin  A.  Rice,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Michael  Rock,  three  yean 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

E.  J.  Russell  (capt.),  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Henry  E.  Smith  (2d  lieut.),  three  years 16th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Benjamin  Stevens  (corp.),  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

H.  W.Stone,  three  years 16th  Regiment,  Co.  F 
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CliariM  C.  Torrey,  tlirwi  jreare IStli  Ri-Klnieol,  Co.  F 

Ucorgi-  F.  Tuckor,  lliroe  yean lUli  Rcgin t,  Co.  F 

F.  A.  WulkiT  (III.  llr.  lioli.),  lliroo  yrar8..15ll>  llmliueul,  Co.  F 

It.  C.  Wlicslock,  lliroo  yenni I.MIi  Uculiiiout,  Co.  F 

Kliiw  11.  Woodwnrcl,  tliifC  year* 16tll  Ki'Kiliienl,  Co.  F 

K>l»iirU  C.  MIIK  llireu  yrura I8II1  llfBi""'!".  Co.  K 

Uinrlfs  liom-nliiirg,  lliico  yean lOlll  Krglnicnl,  Co.  I 

F.  A.  BiiriK'n,  threo  years 2(lUi  Rcglmcnl,  Co.  K 

C.  M.Dvliiiiil  (Ut  lii'UI.J.  thrwi  yean 2Utli  Kecliiiout,  Co.  E< 

Kliiu  B.  Elli»,  liirec  yean !UlU  Regiiueiil,  Co.  K 

AuguBl  Frivnian,  Ibn-o  yi-an 2utb  Iloglnii-ut,  Co.  n 

■Will.  K.  Hill,  Ihroo  yean aolli  Regiaient,  Co.  I 

II.  H.  .Moiillou,  tlireo  yean 2Utli  Begiiiienl,  Co.  G 

Jliclmol  Hock,  llireo  yean 2()lli  Hcgiuiont,  Co.  K 

Hoiiry  K.  Sniltli(J<l  lieut.),  three  yean...2Utli  Itt'glniciii,    

H.  W.  Sloiie,  Ihree  jeara Mill  ItogiiiienI,  Co.  K 

John  L.  I'owem,  throe  yean tii  Hi-ginieiil,  Co.  G 

Curtis  Uakiusoii,  thrto  yean 24lh  Kegiuieiil,  Co.  I 

llcury  J.  I'ago  (Corp.),  thrvo  years 24th  Reginionl,  Co.  I 

Kathuii  KcyiiolJs  (Corp.).  three  yean 24th  KegiiueDI,  Co.  I 

Will.  Reynolds,  three  yean 24th  Keglincnt,  Co.  I 

Edwin  M.  Tucker  (sergt.),  three  yean 24th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Charles  II.  Asliliy  (niiw.),  three  yean 2.')lli  Regiment,  Co.  II 

Culler  BurnuMi,  three  yean 25lh  Regiment,  Co.  I 

John  Burns,  three  yean 2Jth  Regiment,  Co.  E 

George  II.  Couch,  three  yean _...25th  lU-glmeiit,  Co.  II 

Nalhuii  S.  Dickinson,  three  yean 25lh  Kegiiiient,  Co.  C 

Win.  Dunn,  three  yean 25lh  Regiinent,  Co.  II 

N.  II.  FoBler  (major),  three  yean 25tli  Regimont,  Co.  K 

James  Henderson,  three  yean. 25th  Reginiaut,  Co.  I 

Charles  F.  Hill,  three  yean 2ith  BeginienI,  Co.  0 

AlLcit  T.  Ilolniiin,  three  yean 26lli  Regiment,  Co.  C 

Henry  S.  Juhn.*oii,  three  yean 26lh  Regiment,  Co.  H 

Palmer  P.  Johnson  (nius.),  three  yean..._25lh  Regiment,  Co.  H 

Stephen  B.  Kemp,  three  yean 2alli  Regiment,  Co.  II 

John  JlcCurthy,  three  years 28lh  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Timothy  Mclarthy,  three  yean 25lh  KeglmenI,  Co.  E 

Joelah  C.  Meude  (sergt.),  three  yean 25lh  Regimeol,  Co.  G 

David  Mitchell,  three  yean 25lh  Regimeol,  Co.  II 

David  Price,  three  yean 26lh  BeglmenI,  Co.  E 

tieorge  C.  Smith,  three  yean 2Slh  Regiment,  Co.  II 

John  W.  Gilniore,  three  yean 27th  Bveiinonl,  Co.  B 

Addison  Lencli  (mus),  three  yean 27111  Regiment,  Co.  B 

J«8on  T.  Stoddard,  three  yean 27lli  Regiment,  Co.  B 

B.  Donn,  three  yean 28lh  Regiment,  uimasigned 

Alfred  Lalleur,  three  yean 2)itll  Regiment,  unaMlgncd 

George  I,.  Sherman,  three  yean 2«lh  Reglmeiil,  Co.  I 

Frank  Warren,  three  yean 2)itii  Regiment,  Co.  C 

E.  W.  Johnson,  three  yean 31st  Regim.mt,  Co.  D 

Julius  W.  Johnson,  three  yean 3Ht  BeglmenI,  Co.  II 

1).  W.  Sherman  (sergt.),  three  yonn ;il»l  neglmonl,  Co.  II 

Kdwin  G.  Uabcock,  three  yean :i4lli  RegiuienI,  Co.  I 

James  P.  Coolldge,  tliree  yean Sllh   Regimenl,  Co.  A 

Charles  E.  Granger,  three  yean »4th  Regimenl,  unasaiguod 

T.  P.  Gridln,  three  yean a4th  Reginient,  muaiclan 

John  L.  Hihard,  three  yean 34th  Regiment,  musician 

B.  R.  Holmes,  three  yean 31lh  Reglmwit,  Co.  I 

Andrew  F.  Jackson,  three  yean 34lh  Regiment,  Co.  F 

George  II.  Perkins   (2d  it.),  threeyean 34th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Charles  A.  Porter,  three  yean 34th  BeginienI,  Co.  A 

George  S  Prouly  (Corp.),  three  years 3llh  Regiment,  to.  C 

John  W.  RU8.WII,  three  yean 34lh  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Asa  Smith,  threeyean 34th  Begiiuent,  unaolgnod 

B.  W.  Walker  (Isl  I.t).  three  years. 34th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Leander  Bell,  three  yean 3Cth  Regiment,  Co.  D 

Moses  A.  Cheever,  three  yean 30111  Iteginient,  Co.  E 

James  B.  Cummings,  three  yean 30tli  Regiment,  Co.  K 

Lyman  11.  Gillwrt,  three  yean 3(Jth   Regiment,  Co.  E 

Addison  S.  Hair,  three  yean 3l>lh  Regiment,  Co.  K 

George  W.  Ilarwood  (Ut  It.),  three  years,  3Clh  Regiment,  Co.  K 

Wni.  J.  lliiskill  (sergt.),  three  yean sr-.tli  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Frank  L.  Jeiiks,  three  yean 3Cth  Begliiieut,  Co.  E 

Moses  P.  Snell  (cnpt),  three  yean 3(ith  RegimeDl,  Co.  E 

A.  M.  Thompson,  three  yean 3Cth  Regiment,  Co.  K 
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Warren  Tyler,  threeyean — .SMh  Reflneat 

JoMiph  L.  Walker,  (corp.),  ihrea  jrnn 3Alh  BeglmenI,  Co.  B 

J.  B.  Wheel.jck,  three  y«in 3<ltli  Regimeol,  Co.  E 

I^uU  D.  Winilow,  three  yean 3i.lh  Regiment,  Co.  II 

F.  S.  Aluldon  (mus),  nine  ninutlu 42<l  BeglmenI,  Ou.  r 

Harvey  Allen,  nine  muliths 4'.'d  Regiment,  Co.  t 

John  Bnnlow,  nine  iiionllM 4;;d  Regimenl,  Co.  T 

Sylvander  Ilulhwell  (corp ),  nine  nionlha...4  j<l  Regimenl,  Co.  F 

Warren  S.  Bragg,  nine  munlhi 42>l  Regimenl,  Co.  F 

Enienon  Dane,  nine  mouths 42d  Regiinent,  Co.  V 

Freeman  Doaue,  nine  montlis. 42<l  Reginient,  Co.  f 

F.  R.  Donne,  nine  months 42d  KeginienI,  Co.  F 

llubl«rdS.  Doane.  nine  months 42d  Ih'ginient,  Co.  K 

T.  M.  Iluiican  (1st  11.1,  nine  months 42d  ItegiiuenI,  Co.  F 

Hiram  Eaton,  nine  months 42d  BeglmenI,  Co.  F 

Andrew  J.  Fisher,  nine  inonlhi 42d  BeginienI,  Ixi.  F 

F.  II.  Fisher,  nine  monllii 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Loroy  Glazier,  nine  months 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Janice  F.  Harlow,  nine  months 42<l  IU-glmenl,Co.  F 

•J.  F.  Ulbard,  nine  months 4.M  Ileglluenl,  tl>.  F 

Sumner  llulmea  (sergl ),  nine  months 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Willard  M.  Howe,  nine  months 42<l  lU'glmenl,  Co.  f 

James  A.  Knight,  nine  months 42d  Regimenl,  IV>.  F 

James  Miller  (corp.),  nine  months 42d  Regimenl,  Co.  F 

Wm.  H.  Montague  (sergt),  nine  mouths... .42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Charles  Parkman,  nine  months 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Henry  L.  Parkman,  nine  uiontba 42d  Regiuient,  Co.  F 

Samuel  J.  Pepper,  nine  months 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Frank  A.  Snillh,  nine  months 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Melville  W.  Smith,  nine  months 42d  Regimenl,  Co.  F 

EdwanI  A.  S|iooner  (corp.),  nine  months. ..42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Eltjah  Stu<ldard,  nine  months.. 4Jd  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Kmereon  StoildanI,  nine  months 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

George  A.  Tucker,  nine  months 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

John  J.  I'liham,  nine  months 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Charles  P.  Barlon,  100  days 4W  Regimenl,  Co.  F 

John  F.  Boyd  (Corp.).  100  days 4*1  Regiment,  Ca  F 

Ahijah  D.  Culler,  KKI  days 42d  Regimenl,  Co.  F 

Henry  B.  Dewing  (corp.),  10(>  dayi 42d  Regimenl,  Co.  F 

Kdwin  Doane,  lisi  days 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Wm.  B.  Fay,  Uiu  days 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Warren  Hanson,  lOOdays 42d  Regimenl,  Co.  F 

George  It.  Harris,  KKI  days 42d  lU-glment.  Co.  F 

E<iwai-d  Hunter,  1 00  days ~ 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Albert  I..  .Stoddard,  IIHtdays 41ld  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Emerson  Stoddard,  IIXI  days 42<l  Regiment,  Co.  F 

E.  II.  Tucker,  ll«l  days 4*1  Regimenl,  Co.  F 

Lyman  Tucker,  HHi  days 4*1  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Wm.  H.  Walker,  llKI  days 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Sumner  Walker,  ll«l  days 4*1  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Wm.1l.  Warren,  100  days 42d  Regimenl,  Co.  C 

Charles  W.  Knight,  nine  months 44lh  Regiment,  Co.  B 

Albert  V.  Poller  (sergt.),  nine  months 44th  Regimenl,  Co   B 

Israel  C.  »iirlo,  nine  iiiontha 40th  Regiment,  Co.  Q 

Win.  B.  Kay,  nine  months 40th  Regimenl,  Co.  G 

.Marcellus  Whitnmn.  nine  months Kid  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Thcophilus  D.  Freeman,  three  yean Bllh  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Leander  IM I   (corp.),  three  yean .'lOlh  Regimenl,  Co.  D 

Win.  Barron,  three  yean 57th  Regimenl.  Co.  D 

Wm.  Bales,  three  yean 57th  Regimenl,  Co.  B 

C.  L.  Brighani,lhreeyear«. ...S7th  Regimenl,  Co.  B 

James  Burke,  threeyean filth  Regiment,  Co.  I) 

INitrick  Crowley,  three  yean. Wtli  Regiment,  Co.  B 

II.  W.  Gouhl  (Corp.),  three  yean 57lh  Regiment,  Co.  I 

John  Gaul,  three  yean 57lh  Regiment,  nnasnigned 

Timothy  Howard,  three  yean 57th  Regiment,  unaligned 

D.  U.  Howard  (airp  ),  three  yean .»7lh  KeglmenI,  Co.  B 

Cornelius  McCarthy,  tliree  yean .'.7th  R.-giment,  Co.  B 

Warner  Tvler  (asst.  sur),  threeyean.- 57th  Reginient 

Thomas  Atkinson,  three  yean 5«lh  Regimenl,  Co.  I 

Arehibald  UogKS,  three  yean 68th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Win    Barron,  three  yaan 50lh  Regiment.  Co.  D 

James  Burke,  three  yean Sttlh  Regiment,  Co.  B 

Patrick  Crowley,  three  yean 60th  Regiment,  Co.  B 

Patrick  Dalev,  three  yean 5»th  Regiment.  Co.  B 

John  Gaul,  three  yean SOlh  BeglmenI,  Co.  F 
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D.  H.  Howard  (corp.),  three  jeare 59tli  Regiment,  Co.  B 

Timothy  Howard,  three  years r.Sth  Regiment,  Co.  B 

Cornelins  McCarthy,  three  years BODi  Kegiment,  Co.  B 

Micha«l  McSamera,  three  years -...Wth  Regiment,  Co.  B 

John  Quigley,  three  years 5i*lh  Regiment,  Co.  B 

John  F.  Boyd  (corp.),  one  year 62tl  Regiment,  Co.  A 

John  B.  Nichols  (corp.),  one  year 02d  Regiment,  Co.  A 

George  H.  Perkins  (2d  It.) 127tli  (Colored)  Regiment 

Moses  P.  Snell  (1st  It.) 39th  (Colored)  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Dennis  O'Brien,  three  years 1st  Cavalrj',  unassigned 

Peter  Cahill,  three  years ZA  Cavalry,  unassigned 

Henry  O'Brien,  three  years 3d  Cavalry,  unassigned 

B.  P.  Wheeler,  three  years 3d  Cavalry,  unassigned 

Charles  K.  Amidon,  three  years 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  F 

Samuel  C.  Flagg,  three  years 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  A 

Daniel  Kerrigan,  three  years 4th  Cavalry,  unassigned 

Asa  R.  Luce,  three  years 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  0 

Samuel  Nealon,  three  years 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  G 

James  O'Brien,  three  years .4th  Cavalry,  unassigned 

Eugene  Passiige,  three  years 4th  Cavalry,  unassigned 

N.  M.  Perkins,  three  years 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  E 

"William  Pope,  three  years 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  C 

John  W.  Raymone,  three  years 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  C 

Henry  H.  Stone,  three  years 4lh  Cavalry,  Co.  D 

Peter  St.  Peter,  three  years 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  D 

George  A.  Tucker,  three  years 4th  Cavalry,  Co  F 

James  W.  Simmons  (Corp.),  three  years otU  Cavalry,  Co  M 

Daniel  C.  Brown,  three  years. ..Ist  Batt.  Frontier  Defence,  Co.  D- 
Cbarles  L.  Chapin,  three  years.. 1st  Batt.  Frontier  Defence,  Co.  A 
Charles  Hartwell  (corp),  3  yrs.,  1st  Batt.  Frontier  Defence,  Co.  D 

N.  B.  Maxwell,  three  years 1st  H.  A.,  Co.  E 

Thomas  Moran,  three  years Ist  H.  A  ,  Go.  B 

George  R.  Spooner,  three  years Ist  H.  A.,  Co.  I 

Charles  Anderson,  three  years 2d  H.  A.,  Co.  C 

W^m.  C.  Bloom  (corp.),  tliree  years 2d  H.  A.,  Co.  D 

John  Burton,  three  yeare 2d  H.  A.,  Co.  E 

John  Green,  three  years 2d  H.  A.,  Co.  D 

Frank  L.  Jcnks,  three  years 2d  H.  A.,  Co.— 

James  H.  Rowan,  three  yeare '2d  II.  A.,  Co.  I 

Wm.  A.  Snow  (sergt.),  three  years 2d  H.  A.,  Co.  — 

Osborne  Walker  (corp),  three  years 2d  H.  A.,  Co.  I 

Nicholas  Adamf,  three  years 3d  H.  A.,  Co.  K 

Otis  G.Jones,  throe  years 3d  H.  A.,  Co.  I 

Edward  J.  Russell  (capt ),  three  years 3d  H.  A.,  Co.  — 

Augustus  Edwards,  throe  years 4th  H.  A.,  Co.  E 

Ehgeno  Glazier,  thvoe  years 4th  H.  A.,  Co.  B 

Sitmucl  W.  Maxwell,  three  years 4th  H.  A.,  Co.  E 

Edward  H.  Spooner,  three  years 8th  H.  A.,  Co.  D 

Nathaniel  H.  Foster  (major),  three  years 12th  H.  A. 

John  Q.  Adams  (corp.) Kinth  Battery 

Oliver  Bliss Vol.  Reserve  Corps 

Theoduro  Cumniings Vet.  Reserve"  Corps 

John  A.  Henry Vet.  Reserve  Corps 

Jeremiah  Lynch Vet.  Reserve  Corps 

Elijah  Nichols Vet.  Reserve  Coi-pa 

Jnaon  T.  Stoddard  (sergt.) Vet.  Reserve  Corps 

George  F.  Tucker. 

Robert  E.  Beecher  (lieut.-col.) 73d  Ohio 

Kohert  II.  Clark Ist  Connecticut 

William  Clark 35lh  New  Jersey 

John  II.  Jeiiks  (sergt.) 14th  New  Hampshire 

John  H.  Lamb 9ti,  Maine 

Davids.  Moulton g2d  Kew  Vork 

ICdwln  A.  Rice Ist  Connecticut  U.  A. 

The  following  soldiers  died  in  the  service : 

Henry  B.  Blisa,  killed  at  Antietain,  Sept.  17, 1802. 
Thomas  S.  Bates,  died  in  Washington,  Feb.  6, 1864. 
Wm.  Bates,  killed  in  the  Wilderness,  May  13,  1804. 
James  P.  Coolidge,  killoil  at  Wiuehester,  Sejit.  19,  1804. 
Wm.  Clark,  killed  in  Georgia,  Dec.  10,  1804. 
N.  S.  Dickinson,  dic<l  of  wounds,  Aug.  18, 1804. 
Peter  Devlin,  died  at  Nashville,  Juno  S,  1865. 
Joe«<pll  C.  Fretto,  killed  at  AntieUm,  Sept.  17,  18C2. 
Aodraw  J.  Fisher,  died  Aug.  0,  1803. 
John  W.  Gilinoro,  died  at  Nowbern,  April  13,  1802. 


Lyman  H.  Gilbert,  killed  at  Petersburg,  Sept.  30,  1864. 
Thomas  Griflin,  died  at  Salisbury,  Dec.  7,  1864. 
Alliert  T.  Holman,  died  at  Newbern,  Sept.  23,  1862. 
John  A.  Hughes,  died  May  16,  1863. 
Wm.  F.  Hill,  died  in  Virginia,  Aug.  28,  1863. 
James  Henderson,  died  at  Newbern,  Oct.  3, 1864. 
J.  H.  Jenks,  killed  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19, 1804. 
James  A.  Knight,  died  Aug.  10,  1803. 
John  F  Lamb,  killed  at  Petersburg,  June  29, 1861. 
David  S  Moulton,  killed  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.l3,  1862. 
N.  B.  Maxwell,  died  at  Andersonvilie,  Aug  23,  1804. 
Trrnothy  McCarthy,  died  at  .\ndersonvilIe,  Sept.  2,  1864. 
Henry  H.  Moulton,  died  at  .\ndersouvilte,  Jan.  23,  1865. 
Charles  Perry,  killed  at  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1SC2. 
Albert  F.  Potter,  died  at  Newbern,  Jan.  28,  1803. 
George  S.  Prouty,  killed  at  Piedmont,  June  2,  1804. 
George  L.  Sherman,  killed  at  Spottsylvania,  May  12, 1804. 
Lyman  Tucker,  died  at  Alexandria,  Sept.  11,  1801. 

Alvin  M.  Thompson,  died  at  .\ndersonville, ,  1864. 

Lours  D.  Winslow,  killed  at  Spottsylvania,  May  12,  1804. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  narra- 
tive, that  the  Congregational  Church  was  the  only 
church  in  the  precinct  at  the  time  of  its  incorpora- 
tion as  a  town.  Not  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
its  people  were  connected  with  a  Baptist  society  in 
Brookfield ;  but  to  that  organization  outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  town,  no  special  reference  will  be  made. 

The  foundation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society 
seems  to  have  been  laid  about  the  year  1829.  From 
that  time  until  1833  Sabbath  services  were  held, 
with  some  intermissions,  in  the  Old  Congregational 
Church.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
a  new  meeting-house  was  dedicated,  and  in  1834 
North  Brookfield  was  made  a  station  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  Henry  Mayo.  The  society,  for  many 
years  after  1846,  held  services  in  the  to.vn-hall  and 
other  available  places  until  their  present  church  was 
dedicated,  May,  18()1.  The  following  list  of  preachers 
up  to  1885  is  given  by  Mr.  Temple  in  his  history : 

E.S.Chase 1S63 

Edwin  S.  Snow lSOl-65 

George  Hewes 1806-67 

Gilbert  B.  Bent 1368-09 

L.  P.  Causey IS70 

Samuel  \.  Fuller 1871 

W.  A.  Cheney 1872-73 

E.  H.  Leeseman 1873 

Reuben  W.  Harlow 1874 

George  E.  Chapman 1875-76 

J.  M.  Avann 1877-79 

John  W.  Fulton 18>0-81 

J.  S.  Barrows 1882-83 

E.  R.  Watson 1813 

Porter  R.  Strattan 18S4-S5 


James  Shcpard 1841-42 

C.  W.  Ainsworth 1843  44 

Frederick  Stewart 1845 

Albert  A.  Cook 1846 

George  W.  Weeks 1847 

E.  F.  Newell 1S47 

John  Goodwin 1848 

George  Bowler 1819-50 

John  Goodwin 1851 

P.  Wnlliligford 1852-53 

M.  Leffingwell 1854 

W.  J.  Pomfret 1855-57 

J.  W.  Coolidge 1858-59 

Daniel  Atkins 1860-61 

N.  F.  Stevens 1862 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1853,  a  second  Congrega- 
tional Society  was  formed,  called  the  "  Union  Con- 
gregational Society."  The  church  was  cganized 
June  7,  1854,  and  on  that  day  Rev.  Levi  F.  Waldo 
was  installed.  After  his  dismissal,  June  13,  1856, 
the  society  remained  without  a  pastor  until  the  in- 
stallation of  Rev.  William  H.  Beecher,  June  3,  1857. 
Mr.  Beecher  remained  until  May  14,  1861.  After  a 
short  supply  of  the  pulpit  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Tower,  Rev. 
Luther  Keene  was  installed  in  1862,  and  continued 
in  the  pastorate  until  April  29,  1867.  Rev.  John 
Dodge  supplied  the  pulpit  about  three  years  and  a 
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half  from  December  2,  18(i7,  and  was  followed  in  a 
supply  by  Rev.  Cliarles  E.  Coolidge  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  On  Sept.  6,  1870,  Rev.  George  W.  Wil- 
son waa  ordained,  and  remained  until  June  1,  1878. 
Rev.  John  W.  llird  was  inst^illed  March  28,  1879. 
The  nioetirifj-house  of  this  society  was  built  in  lHo4. 

St.  Joseph's  Parish,  the  Catholic  Society,  began  to 
hold  services  in  June,  18.')1.  Soon  after  that  date 
North  Brookfield  became  a  nii.ssion  church  of  that  in 
Webster,  and  later  of  that  in  Ware,  during  which  |)8- 
riod  it  was  under  the  charge  of  the  pastors  in  those 
towns.  While  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  William 
Moran,  of  Ware,  the  present  church  was  begun  in 
October,  lS()(i,  and  completed  in  July,  1807,  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Edward  Turpin. 
After  the  death  of  Father  Turpin,  at  the  close  of  a 
singla  year's  service.  Rev.  Henry  M.  Smyth  was 
placed  in  charge,  whose  pastorate  also  was  terminated 
by  death  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

Rev.  Michael  Walsh  followed,  and  remained  thir- 
teen years,  until  his  death,  when  Rev.  James  P.  Tuite 
was  transferred  from  t'linton  to  North  Brookticld. 
The  society  has  a  parsonage,  with  fifteen  acres  of 
land,  a  church  and  a  cemetery  of  four  acres,  and  is 
free  from  debt.  Its  membership  numbers  nearly 
twenty-three  hundred. 

The  schools  of  North  Brookfield  have  not  been 
under  the  care  of  the  old  town  of  Brookfield  since 
the  incorporation  of  the  Second  Precinct,  in  1750. 
In  1750  the  town  of  Brookfield  voted  that  the  school- 
money  raised  in  each  of  the  three  precincts  should 
beexpendod  within  said  precinct  according  toils  pleas- 
ure. The  Second  Precinct,  under  this  vote,  assumed 
the  right  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  within  its  own  limits 
for  the  support  of  its  own  schools,  and  this  right  was 
always  exercised  during  its  life  as  a  precinct.  In 
1700  the  Legislature  confirmed  the  right,  and  the 
precinct  built  its  school-houses,  appointed  teachers, 
and  raised  money  for  the  support  of  schools. 

In  1791  the  precinct  was  divided  into  seven  school 
districts,  and,  until  1805,  chose  a  School  Committee  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  schools  in  the  precinct.  Dur- 
ing the  four  years  after  that  dale  each  district  chose 
its  own  committee,  but  in  1809  the  old  practice  was 
resumed.  It  is  bellered  that  the  districts  as  formed 
in  1791  continued  uritll  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
school  district  system,  in  1809,  except  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  central  district  hiid  been  divided  into 
two,  thus  making  eight  instead  of  seven.  On  the 
abandonment  of  the  district  system,  the  school-houies 
which  had  been  built  at  the  expense  of  tho  districts 
were  appraised  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  that  sum 
was  raised  by  tax,  and  each  taxpayer  credited  with 
his  due  share.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
school  committee  there  were,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  nineteen  schools  in  the  town,  including  the 
high  school,  which  was  opened  August  19,  1857, 
under  the  care  of  O.  W.  Whitaker,  a  graduate  of 
Middlebury  College.    The  high  school  house,  built  iu 


1850-.57,  was  burned  May  14,  1878,  and  R  new  brick 
building  was  erected  on  the  old  site.  For  the  year 
1887-8  the  sum  of  $8500  was  appropriated  forschoulii, 
in  addition  to  the  liog  Fund  of  $101.28  and  tho  Slate 
Fund  of  $202.95. 

Th«  population  of  North  Brookfield,  in  the  early 
yean*  of  its  municipal  life,  did  not  rapidly  increase. 
In  1820  it  was  1095  and  in  1810  had  only  reached 
1468.  In  1875  it  w:i8  3749,  in  ISSO  41.'>9  and  in  1885 
4201.  The  advance  in  population  was  owing  to  tho 
introduction  and  gradual  enlargement  of  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  town.  Oliver  Ward, 
of  CJrafton,  first  began  the  business  in  1810,  and  in 
his  shop  many  of  those  who,  in  later  years,  carrie<l  on 
a  large  business,  served  their  apprenticeship.  Mr. 
Ward's  business  rai>idly  increiwed,  but  in  the  panic 
of  1837  was  so  exlemlcd  and  incurred  such  serious 
losses  that  he  abandoned  and  never  resumed  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  well-known  firm  of  T.  &  E. 
Batcheller,  both  of  whose  members,  Tyler  and  Ezra, 
had  been  brought  up  by  Mr.  Ward,  8tarte<l  in  busi- 
ness. The  business  of  this  firm  was  begun  in  a  small 
way  by  TyUr  Batcheller  in  1819,  who  in  1825  took 
his  brother  Ezra  into  partnership  and  established  the 
firm  above  mentioned.  In  1830  Freeman  Walker  was 
admitted  into  the  firm  as  a  partner  and  the  firm-name 
was  changed  to  T.  &  E.  Batcheller  &  Walker.  Mr. 
Walker,  however,  retired  in  1834  and  the  firm  re- 
sumed its  obi  name.  In  1852  Charles  Adams,  Jr., 
Alfred  H.  Batcheller,  Wm.  C.  King  and  Hcrvey  I. 
Batcheller  were  admitted  as  partners,  and  the  firm's 
name  was  changed  to  T.  &  E.  Batcheller  &  Co.  In 
1848  Tyler  Batcheller  removed  to  Boston  to  take 
charge  of  the  business,  for  the  transaction  of  which,  io 
connection  with  their  manufacture,  a  store  had  been 
opened;  and  in  18(!0  Mr.  Adams  retired,  followed 
soon  afler  by  Her^-ey  J.  Batcheller,  and  by  Mr.  King 
in  1805.  Losses  in  Southern  trade  during  the  war 
caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  firm,  from 
which,  after  the  payment  of  all  its  liabilities,  it  soon 
recovered,  and  during  which  Ezra  Batcheller  died, 
October  8,  1802.  The  present  firm-name  is  E.  &  A. 
H.  Batcheller,  and  by  the  employment  of  not  far  from 
one  thousand  hands  the  annual  product  of  the  con- 
cern is  not  far  from  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Bati-heller  family  is  descended  from  .loseph 
Bat(  heller,  who  came  to  New  England  from  Canter- 
bury, England,  in  1036,  and  settled  in  Wenham.  By 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  he  had  Mark,  John,  Elizabeth 
and  Hi-niiah.  John,  the  second  child,  marrie<l,  in 
July,  lOtil,  Mary  Dennis;  and  second,  in  May,  1000, 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Robert  (roodale,  of  Salem.  His 
children  were  Joseph,  born  in  lOOO;  John,  born  in 
January,  1006-67;  Mark,  born  in  107S;  Elizabeth, 
Ebenezer,  Hannah,  Mary,  Sarah  and  David.  David, 
the  last-mentioned  child,  married  Susannah  Whippla 
and  had  Davl<l,  1710;  Susannah,  1712;  Joseph.  1713; 
Nehemiah,  1710;  Abraham,  1722;  .Vmos,  1727;  and 
Susannah  again,  1731.     Abraham,  one  of  these  chil- 
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dren,  removed  from  Wenham,  the  old  family  home, 
to  Westborough,  and  thence  to  Sutton,  and  married 
Sarah  Newton.  Her  children  were  Abraham,  1752; 
Abner,  1755;  Vashti,  1757;  Joseph,  1759;  Benjamin, 
1762;  Ezra,  17G4 ;  Sarah,  1766;  and  Amos,  17G8. 
Ezra  Batcheller,  one  of  these  children,  moved  from 
Sutton  to  Brookfield  in  1802,  and  married,  in  1789, 
Mary,  danghter  of  Daniel  Day  ;  and  second,  in  1814, 
Widow  Ann  Mayo.  His  children  were  Willard,  born 
in  1789,  and  died  in  North  Brookfield  in  1853; 
Daniel,  born  in  1791  ;  Tyler,  born  in  Sutton,  De- 
cember 20,  1793;  Alden,  born  in  1796;  Orra,  born  in 
1799;  and  Ezra,  born  in  1801.  Tyler  Batcheller,  one 
of  the  above  sons,  was  the  founder  of  the  Batcheller 
business  in  North  Brookfield.  He  married,  April  6, 
1819,  Nancy  Jenk.s,  of  North  Brookfield  ;  and  second, 
October  8,  1829,  Abigail  J.  Lane,  of  North  Brook- 
field. His  children  were  Mary  Day,  born  September 
12,  1821,  who  married  Abel  Harwood,  of  North 
Brookfield ;  Martha  Ann,  born  December  7,  1823, 
who  married  Aaron  D.  Weld,  of  North  Brookfield  ; 
Emeline,  born  December  22,  1826,  who  married  Wm. 
C.  King,  of  North  Brookfield;  and  Hervey  Jenks, 
who  was  born  in  1828. 

Ezra  Batcheller,  brother  of  Tyler  and  his  partner, 
many  years,  born  in  Sutton  July  21,  1801,  married 
first,  April  7, 1824,  Relutia  Parks,  of  North  Brookfield, 
and  second,  March  25,  1851,  Lutheria  Cummings,  of 
Ware.  His  children  were  Lucius  Edwin,  born  July 
6,  1825;  Elizabeth  Henry,  born  December  17,  1826; 
Alfred  Hubbard,  born  July  23,  1830;  George  Ezra, 
born  December  14,  1833;  Mary  Relutia,  born  October 
16,  1835,  and  married  Josiah  W.  Hubbard,  of  Boston; 
George  Ezra,  again,  born  December  6,  1838;  Sarah 
Cheever,  born  October  3,  1844,  and  Frank  Arthur, 
born  October  15,  1852. 

Among  the  corporations  and  institutions  in  North 
Brookfield  may  be  mentioned  the  North  Brookfield 
Savings  Bank,  the  North  Brookfield  Free  Public 
Library  and  the  North  Brookfield  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated  March 
3,  1854,  and,  according  to  its  last  report,  its  deposits 
were  §519,427. 02.  Its  officers  at  the  same  time  were: 
S.  S.  Edmands, president;  Bonum  Nye,  treasurer;  and 
Bonum  Nye,  clerk. 

The  Free  Library  may  date  its  origin  May  17, 1879, 
when,  at  a  town-meeting,  it  wjis  voted  to  accept  various 
sums  of  money  for  its  establishment.  These  sums 
created  a  fund  to  which  the  past  and  present  scholars 
of  the  high  school  and  citizens  generally  subscribed 
five  hundred  dollars;  William  H.  Montague,  one 
hundred  dollars;  Theodore  C.  Bates,  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  Alfred  H.  Batcheller  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  which  trustees,  appointed  by  the  town,  or- 
ganized the  enterprise.  The  library,  with  a  reading- 
room,  was  opened  November  26,  1879.  The  town 
makes  an  appropriation  annually  for  its  maintenance, 
and  its  shelves  now  contain  about  four  thousand 
volumes. 


The  railroad  company  was  organized  January  14, 
1875,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollar? — 
ten  thousand  dollars  of  which  was  subscribed  by  in- 
dividuals, and  ninety  thousand  dollars  by  the  town. 
The  road  was  opened  January  1,1876,  and  a  lease  for  ten 
years,  which  has  been  renewed  for  an  additional  term 
of  fifty  years,  was  made  to  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  Company,  that  company  supplying  the  roll- 
ing stock.  During  the  time  of  the  first  lease  of  ten 
years  the  company  received  under  its  lease  824,443.74, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  dividend  on  its  stock  of  an  aver- 
age of  little  less  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  year. 

In  addition  to  Oliver  Ward  and  the  members  of  the 
Batcheller  family,  who  have  been  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  town  since  its  incorporation,  may  be 
mentioned:  Hiram  Ward,  the  firms  of  Johnson  & 
Edson,  and  Dewing  &  Edmands,  C.  &  D.  Whiting, 
Whiting  &  Haskell,  Whiting,  Lowe  &  Co.,  Bond  & 
Jenks,  H.  B.  &  J.  N.  Jenks, Woodis  &  Crawford,  Jenks 
&  Miller,  Gulliver  &  Jenks,  Gulliver,  Duncan  & 
Howe,  Gulliver  &  Stone,  P.  K.  Howe,  Fullman,  Liver- 
more  &  Montague,  Olmstead  &  R.  Walker  and  A.  & 
E.  D.  Batcheller,  all  of  whom  have  engaged  at  various 
times  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  long  or  short 
periods.  Nor  must  mention  be  omitted  of  Theodore 
C.  Bates,  Amasa  Walker,  Freeman  Walker  and 
Charles  Adams,  jr.,  all  of  whom  have  been  not  only 
prominent  and  useful  citizens,  but  well  known  and  in- 
fluential in  the  walks  of  public  life.  Of  Mr.  Bates, 
who  is  still  among  the  living,  it  is  not  proposed  here 
to  specially  speak.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  is 
not  only  honored  and  esteemed  among  his  neighbors 
and  immediate  friends,  but  has  been  deservedly  the 
recipient  of  public  honors  whose  measure,  if  his  li/'eand 
health  be  preserved,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  is  not  yet  full. 

Amasa  Walker  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
May  4,  1799.  He  was  descended  from  Augustine 
Walker,  who  was  in  Charlestown  in  1641,  and  was 
the  son  of  Walter  and  Priscilla  (Carpenter)  Walker, 
who  removed  while  Amasa  was  yet  an  infant  to  the 
Second  Precinct  of  Brookfield  (now  North  Brookfield). 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  North 
Brookfield,  and  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
he  entered  a  store  in  that  town  and  afterwards  one  in 
South  Brookfield,  and  finally  the  store  of  Moses 
Bond  in  North  Brookfield.  During  most  of  the  time 
from  1817  to  1820  he  taught  school,  and  in  the  latter 
year  went  into  business  in  West  Brookfield,  continu- 
ing his  interest  until  1823.  Forashort  time  afterwards 
he  was  the  agent  of  the  Methuen  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  in  1825  he  removed  to  Boston,  where 
he  remained  until  1840,  a  partner  in  the  house  of 
Carleton  &  Walker  until  1829  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  in  business  alone.  In  ls33  he 
delivered  an  oration  before  the  Young  Men's  Society 
in  Boston,  in  1839  was  president  of  the  Boston 
Temperance  Society,  and  in  1840  retired  from  busi- 
ness. In  1843  he  returned  to  North  Brookfield  and 
in  1844  delivered  a  course   of  lectures  at  Oberlin 
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College.  In  1848  he  was  a  niomher  of  the  Free  Soil 
Niitioniil  Cjiivention  ut  Uuir.ilu  nnd  was  the  .success- 
ful candidate  of  thai  parly  for  the  State  Lpgislalure. 
Ill  184S)  he  was  chosen  to  t'le  Senate  and  In  1851 
Secretary  of  State.  In  18)3  he  was  a  member  of 
the  coDvenlion  for  rcviain<;  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  in  18.')4  was  cho.sen  president  of 
the  North  Krookfielil  Savings  Hank  at  the  time  of  its 
organi/.atiori.  In  ISa',!  he  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
turen  on  political  economy  in  Amherst  College  and  in 
1862  was  chosen  a  Representative  to  Congress.  In 
\^i)7  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
.\iiihcrsl  and  died  at  Nortli  lirookfield,  Ottnbcr  29, 
1875.  He  married,  July  G,  182iJ,  Emcline,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Carieton.of  noston,  who  was  at  that  time  his 
partner  in  business.  On  the  2.Jd  of  June,  1834,  he 
marrie<l  Hannah  Ambrose,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  whose 
three  children  survived  him. 

Francis  A.  Walker,  of  Hoslon,  is  one  of  these 
children  and  was  born  in  IJoston,  July  2,  1840.  He 
removed  with  his  father  to  North  Brookfield  in  1S43 
and  was  educated  in  its  public  schools  preparatory  to 
his  admission  to  Amherst  College  in  1850,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1860.  He  studied  law 
with  Charles  Devens  and  George  F.  Hoar,  then  in 
partnership  in  Worcester,  and  in  ISlil  was  made 
sergeant-major  of  the  Fifteenth  Mitssachusetts  Regi-' 
meiil  of  Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Devens.  On  the  14tli  of  September,  1861,  he  became 
assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  statl'  of  General 
Darius  N.  Couch,  and  on  the  23vl  of  December,  1863, 
a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  Second  Army  Corps. 
In  18(55  he  was  breveted  brigadier-general.  He  was 
wounded  at  Chancellorsville.  captured  at  Ream's  Sta- 
tion and  confined  in  Libby  Prison,  and  on  his  e.\- 
changc  left  the  service  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
After  his  discharge  he  taught  two  years  in  the  Wil- 
liston  Seminary,  was  then  for  a  time  connected  with 
the  editorial  de]>artraent  of  the  Sprinrjfirld  Rfpiiblicnn, 
and  in  1870,  after  having  had  charge  for  a  time  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  was  made  Superintendent  of  the 
National  Census  of  that  year.  He  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston. 

Freeman  Walker  was  the  brother  of  Amasa,  and 
born  in  North  Brooklield  Deooraber  12,  18(13.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town, 
having,  in  addition,  the  advantages  of  one  term  in  the 
Monson  Academy.  In  the  winter  of  1822-23  he 
taught  school  in  Western  (now  Warren),  and  in  1823 
entered  as  clerk  the  store  of  Newell  &  Taintor. 
In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  he  went  to  Methuen  to 
take  charge  of  a  store  connected  with  the  Methucn 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  his  brother  Amasa 
was  agent.  In  1826  he  joined  his  brother  in  Boston, 
and  became  a  clerk  in  his  employ,  in  which  po-ition 
he  continued  until  January  1,  1830,  when  he  became 
a  partner  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  company  of  T. 
&  E.  Batcheller  &  Wi.lker  at  North  Brookfield.  In 
1831  he  retired  from  this  firm,  and  in  1835  began 


manufacturing  shoes  on  his  own  account,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1842.  As  moderator,  selectman  and 
overseer  of  the  I'oor  he  commanded  the  rcs|>ect  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  as  Uepresenta- 
live  to  the  General  Court  in  1840  and  1S41,  and  n« 
Senator  in  1852,  1853  ami  1861  he  had  opportunities 
of  a  wider  field  of  aclimi,  He  married,  June  3,  18;J0, 
Mary,  daughter  of  .\nios  Bund,  of  North  Brookfield, 
and  died  July  13,  1883. 

Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  was  descende<l  from  Henry 
Adams,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Brain- 
tree.  He  was  the  son  of  t^harlcs  Adams,  a  phyoician 
in  Antrim,  N.  H.,  and  was  born  January  31,  1810. 
He  received  his  education  partly  from  the  public 
schools  and  partly  from  private  instructinn  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  John  Bisbee,  of  Brookfield,  and  Rev. 
Josiah  Clark,  of  Rutland.  He  went  to  North  Brook- 
field in  1832,  and  entered  the  business  office  of  T.  A 
E.  Batcheller,  where  he  remained  twenty  years  as 
book-keeper.  In  1852  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  and  so  continued  until  his  rctircmenl  in  1860. 
Besides  holding  various  town  olfices  he  was  a  Repre- 
sentative tothcGencral  Court  in  lS5()-5 1-52 and  1S62; 
a  State  Senator  in  186.'>-68;  a  member  r)f  the  Excu- 
tive  Council  in  1867-68-69-70,  and  trea-urer  and 
receiver-general  of  the  Commonwealth  from  1871  to 
1875  inclusive.  He  receiveil  the  degree  of  Master  of 
.■Vrts  from  Dartnioutli  College  in  1878,  and  died  at 
North  Brookfield  April  19,  1X86. 

With  these  sketches,  this  narrative,  short  as  it  is,  must 
be  closed.  The  writer  is  aware  of  it*  imperfections, 
but  they  are  such  as  must  be  attributed  to  the  scan- 
tiness of  material  essential  to  its  completion.  As 
was  stated  by  him  in  his  sketch  of  Brookfield,  he  has 
been  indebted  in  its  preparation  to  Mr.  Temple,  the 
hisliirian,  who  li.is  so  thoroughly  gathered  the  har- 
vest that  little  has  been  left  to  ih'  se  coming  after  him 
but  the  satisfaction  of  entering  his  granaries  and  filch- 
ing from  his  store. 
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TYI.F.n    AND    EZR.K    nATCHELI.F.n, 

The  following  account  of  this  firm,  and  the  men 
who  were  associate<l  in  its  management,  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  and  was  the  last  literary 
work  of  bis  life.      It  is  printed,  without  alteration, 

i  from  his  manuscript. 

'      Of  all  the  men  who  have  been  citizens  of  this  town 

I  since  its  incorporation,  no  one,  prob.ibly,  has  done  so 
much  to  promote  its  material  growth  and  prf>sperity  as 
Deacon  Tyler  Batcheller;  and  a  history  of  the  town, 

]  without  a  brief  sketch,  at  least,  of  his  at  live  and  use- 
ful career,  would  lack  an  essential  clement.  He  may 
truly  be  called  the  founder  of  the   now  large  and 

I  flourish  ng  central  village  of  North  Brookfiild,     He 
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was  born,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  genealogical  record, 
December  20,  1793,  in  the  town  of  Sutton,  where  he 
lived  with  his  father  till  April,  1802,  when  the  family 
removed  to  this  town,  which,  however,  was  then  the 
North  Parish,  or  "  Second  Precinct  in  Brookfield  ;  " 
his  father  purchasing  of  Solomon  &  Edmund 
Matthews,  by  deed,  August  19,  1801,  and  for  many 
years  occupying  the  farm  ever  since  known  as  the 
"  Batcheller  place,"  now  (1885)  owned  by  J.  Winslow 
Bryant.  At  an  early  age,  probably  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  went  to  Grafton  and  learned  the  trade  of 
Bhoemaking  of  Mr.  Nathan  Johnson.  At  the  close 
of  his  apprenticeship  there  he  returned  to  North 
Brookfield,  and  was  employed  in  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Oliver  Ward,  who,  in  1810,  had  commenced  in 
this  town  the  manufacture  of  "sale  shoes,"  the  first 
and  only  manufactory  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  west 
of  Grafton.  In  the  family  of  Mr.  Ward  he  found  a 
pleasant  and  congenial  heme  for  about  eight  years. 

In  1819  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account, 
at  the  "  Wetherbee  house,"  so  called,  which  stood  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  of  Mrs.  Erastus 
Hill.  Having  married,  the  same  year,  he  resided 
there  with  his  family ;  the  back  part  of  the  house 
serving  as  his  manufactory.  At  first  his  entire  busi- 
ness con.sisted  only  in  what  shoes  he  could  make  with 
his  own  hands;  soon,  however,  taking  into  his  service 
one  or  two  apprentices,  and  his  brother  Ezra,  who 
had  already  learned  the  trade  of  Mr.  Ward.  The 
first  shoes  he  made  were  chiefly  of  a  low-prijed 
quality,  especially  adapted  to  the  Southern  trade. 
These  he  packed  in  empty  flour-barrels  and  consigned 
to  Mr.  Enoch  Train,  who  in  those  days  ran  a  line  of 
sailing  packets  between  Boston  and  Havana.  On 
those  small  consignments  a  large  per  cent,  of  profit 
was  realized.  In  1821  he  purchased  the  "Skerry 
house"  and  farm  in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  the 
main  village  of  the  town,  expecting  to  enter  into  pos- 
session the  first  of  the  following  April ;  but  in 
February,  1822,  his  dwelling  and  shop  at  the 
Wetherbee  place  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
he  at  once  removed  his  family  to  his  new  purchase, 
the  "Skerry  house,"  where  he  resumed  and  continued 
his  business  in  an  out-building  on  the  premises,  until 
1824.  In  that  year,  having  previously  taken  into  his 
service  several  additional  employes,  he  built  a  small 
two-8tory  shop,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  immense 
structure  known  far  and  wide  as  the  "  big  shop,"  into 
•which  .January  1, 1825,  he  removed  his  business,  and  at 
the  same  date  took  into  partnership  his  brother  Ezra, 
continuing  the  same  business,  though  somewhat 
enlarged,  under  the  firm  of  T.  &  E.  Batcheller.  From 
this  time  forward  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  two 
brothers  were  associated  as  partners  through  all  the 
changes  in  their  business ;  and  in  giving  a  history  of 
it,  their  names  cannot  be  dissociated.  Tyler,  the 
senior,  attended  to  the  purchase  of  stock  and  to  all 
other  business  abroad  ;  while  Ezra  was  the  efficient 
and  popular  superintendent,  almost  always  at  home, 


and  at  his  post,  giving  direction  to  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  manufactory.  Harmonious  in  all  their 
business  relations  and  interests,  as  well  as  in  all 
measures  devised  for  the  public  weal,  the  act  of  one 
was  the  act  of  both;  and  in  most  matters  their  names 
were  usually  coupled,  and  they  were  familiarly  spoken 
of  as  "  the  Deacon  and  Ezra." 

They  now  added  to  their  business  the  manufacture 
of  "  Batcheller's  Retail  Brogan,"  an  article  adapted  to 
the  New  England  trade,  and  kept  for  sale  in  all  the 
stores  in  this  and  many  of  the  neighboring  towns  ; 
their  main  business,  however,  being  the  manufacture 
of  goods  for  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  The 
firm  of  T.  &  E.  Batcheller  continued,  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  business,  until  January  1,  1830, 
when,  by  the  admission  of  Freeman  Walker,  it  was 
changed  to  "  T.  &  E.  Batcheller  &  Walker."  The 
business  having  largely  increased,  the  factory  was  now 
enlarged  to  three  times  its  original  size.  In  1831 
they  introduced  the  manufacture  of  Russet  Brogans, 
specially  for  the  trade  of  the  Southern  States — the 
first  that  were  made  in  Massachusetts.  They  soon 
became  a  leading  article  in  the  shoe  trade  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  for  many  years.  Mr.  Walker  retired 
from  the  firm  in  1834,  and  the  firm  resumed  its  former 
style  of  "T.  &  E.  Batcheller."  At  this  time  the 
business  had  increased  from  its  small  beginnings  to 
what  was  then  considered  very  large;  but  the  manu- 
facture for  an  entire  year  then  was  probably  no  more 
than  the  product  of  a  single  week  in  the  "  big  shop  " 
at  the  present  time.  Nothing  that  could  properly  be 
called  machinery  had  been  introduced  to  prepare  the 
stock  for  bottoming,  none  of  which  was  done  in  the 
factory,  but  was  put  out  and  done  by  workmen  in 
their  small  shops  in  this  and  most  of  the  towns  in  the 
vicinity — in  some  instances  the  stock  was  carried  to 
a  distance  of  twenty  to  thirty  miles. 

The  firm  of  T.  &  E.  Batcheller  continued  until 
June  10,  1852,  when  Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  Alfred  H. 
Batcheller,  William  C.King  and  Hervey  J.  Batcheller 
were  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  its  style  changed  to 
T.  &  E.  Batcheller  &  Co.;  meanwhile  a  store  bad  been 
established  in  Boston  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business,  and  Tyler  Batcheller  had  found  it  necessary, 
for  greater  convenience,  to  remove  his  residence  to 
Boston  the  latter  part  of  1848.  Mr.  Adams  retired 
from  the  firm  January  1,  1860,  the  firm-name  remain- 
ing the  same,  and  Hervey  J.  Batcheller  retired  soon 
after.  The  business  had  then  increased,  from  the  day 
of  small  things,  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  annually.  In  April,  ISdl,  the  Southern 
Rebellion  broke  out,  paralyzing  for  a  while  almost 
the  whole  business  of  the  country.  This  firm  suffered 
with  the  rest,  and  their  business  being  very  largely 
with  the  Southern  States,  their  losses  were  propor- 
tionally large.  A  suspension  was  inevitable,  and  they 
were  temporarily  under  the  general  financial  cloud. 
But  an  arrangement,  highly  honorable  to  them,  was 
soon  made,  and  in  a  few  months  they  were  enabled 
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to  pay,  and  did  pay,  every  dollar  of  their  indebted- 
ness, principal  and  interest.  But  Tyler  Batcheller, 
the  founder  and  for  years  the  sole  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  business,  and  the  efBcient  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  from  its  beginning,  did  not  live  to 
see  that  fortunate  consummation.  The  disappoint- 
ment and  anxiety  caused  by  the  apparent  loss  of  a 
larjie  fortune — the  accumulations  of  a  half-century  of 
successful  business — the  inability  to  meet  present 
pecuniary  liabilities  ;  the  future  darkened  by  the  civil 
war  in  which  the  nation  was  then  involved,  the 
termination  and  result  of  which  could  not  be  antici- 
pated by  any  human  foresight ; — in  the  midst  of  this 
accumulation  of  adverse  aud  discouraging  circum- 
stance*, and  probably  to  some  extent  in  consequence 
of  them,  his  health  failed,  and  his  constitution,  never 
robust,  and  which  had  begun  to  feel  the  elTccls  of 
advancing  years,  seemed  entirely  to  give  way,  and 
after  a  brief  confinement  to  his  house  and  bed,  and 
without  any  clearly-defined  disease  he  died,  October 
8,  1S()2,  nearly  sixty-nine  years  of  age, — apparently 
of  mere  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  accelerated, 
probably,  by  mental  care  and  anxiety.  Thus  ended  a 
life  distinguished  for  industiy,  energy,  perseverance, 
integrity  and  usefulness.  If  his  life  had  been  spared 
but  a  few  months  longer  he  might  have  seen  the 
cloud,  which  overhung  their  business  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  dispelled,  all  the  pecuniary  liabilities  of  , 
the  firm  paid  in  full,  an  ample  competency  for  himself 
and  family  retrieved  from  the  wreck  of  the  old  busi- 
ness, and  a  nio«t  favorable  pro.spect  for  a  future  busi- 
ness, which,  although  he  did  not  live  to  see  it,  was 
more  than  realized  by  the  surviving  partners,  of 
whom  his  brother  Ezra  was  henceforward  to  the  end 
of  his  life  the  able  and  efficient  senior  partner.  Mr. 
King  retired  from  the  firm  in  1S65. 

In  the  early  years  of  Tyler  Batcheller  there  were 
no  special  indications  of  the  prominent  positions  he 
was  destined  to  fill  in  the  community,  and  in  the 
business  world.  In  boyhood  he  was  noted  for  his  mild 
and  peaceful  disposition  ;  never  zealously  mingling 
with  his  contemporaries  in  their  noisy  and  boisterous 
sports;  then  and  always  modest  and  unassuming  in 
his  deportment ;  improving  to  the  be.st  of  his  ability 
the  very  limited  advantages  afforded  in  those  days  for 
schooling:  a  very  few  weeks  in  the  district  school 
each  winter  being  the  extent  of  his  school  education 
— a  defect  which  was  ever  a  source  of  regret  to  him. 

He  was  very  early  inured  to  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  which  he  retained  through  life.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  exemplifies  both  traits.  The  first 
three  years  of  his  service  with  Mr.  Ward  were  the  hist 
three  years  of  his  minority,  and  his  stipulated  wages 
went  to  his  father;  over  and  above  which,  during  (hat 
time  lie  earned  and  saved  five  hundred  dollars — a 
large  amount  for  those  days — the  interest  on  which, 
as  he  told  the  writer,  was  his  self-restricted  annual 
allowance  for  clothing  for  several  years — until  he 
went  into  business  on  his  own  account. 


He  united  with  what  is  now  the  First  Congr^a- 
tional  church  in  North  Brookfield,  June  8,  1817.  In 
the  spring  of  1818,  in  connection  with  Joseph  A. 
(afterward  Deacon)  Moore,  he  organized  and  superin- 
tended the  first  Sabbath-school  in  town,  an<i  for  six- 
teen years  he  was  a  member  of  the  supervising  com- 
mittee of  the  same. 

September  1.5,  1820,  he  was  elected  a  deacon,  when 
he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  continued  in 
that  office  twenty-eight  years — until  he  removed  his 
residence  to  Boston. 

He  was  married  April  0, 1S19,  to  Miss  Nancy  Jeuks, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Jenks,  one  of  the  early 
residents  of  the  town.  She  wiu  a  most  estimable  ladjr 
and  helpmeet,  the  mother  of  all  his  children.  Her 
early  and  lamented  death,  in  1828,  was  a  great  Idm  to 
the  whole  community.  She  was  born  August,  1790, 
anil  died  October  5,  1828,  leaving  four  small  children 
— three  daughters  and  a  son.  He  marriecl  for  his 
second  wife,  Octobers,  1829,  Miss  Abigail  Jones  Lane, 
daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  Lane,  a  very  worthy 
young  lady  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  his  family 
four  years,  and  had  the  care  of  all  his  children,  to 
whom  she  was  now  called  to  be  a  second  mother;  the 
oldest  was  only  seven  years  old  at  the  ilcath  of  their 
mother.  She  lived  to  see  the  daughters  all  married, 
and  survived  her  husband  six  years.  She  wiis  born 
at  I^dford,  Mass.,  August  1,  ISIO,  and  died  at  Boston, 
March  10,  1877. 

The  "Skerry  farm,"  which  he  purchaseil  in  1821, 
covered  a  large  portion  of  what  is  now  the  central 
village — the  whole  of  the  northeast  ijuarter  aud  part 
of  the  southeast,  on  no  part  of  which  was  there  any 
building  except  the  old  Skerrj*  house  in  which  he 
lived  until  183(i,  when  it  was  demolished,  and  a  new 
house  built  on  its  site,  and  which  was  his  home  until 
he  removed  to  Boston  in  1848.  It  is  now  occupies!  as 
a  part  of  the  "  Big  Shop,"  and  is  the  southwesterly 
portion  of  it.  About  182')  the  laud  on  the  streets  by 
which  the  farm  was  bounded  began  to  be  wanted  for 
building  lots.  In  disposing  of  them  Mr.  Batcheller, 
with  a  view  to  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
village,  rather  than  to  his  individual  interest,  adopted 
the  liberal  iiolicy  of  selling  them  at  only  about  their 
value  for  agricultural  purposes,  to  men  of  good  char- 
acter who  would  probably  become  permanent  citizens 
and  to  workmen  whose  services  were  wanted  in  or 
near  his  manufactory.  The  first  sale  was  to  his 
brother  and  partner,  Kzra  Batcheller,  where  Frank  A. 
Smith  now  lives:  and  iii  a  (ew  years  those  streets  were 
lined  by  neat  residences  owned  and  occupied  by  a 
very  ilesirable  class  of  citizens.  When  "(irove 
Street"  was  opened  through  his  land,  and  real  I'stJite 
had  largely  increase*!  in  value,  he  was  asked  by 
several  iinlividuals  at  the  same  time  to  set  a  price  on 
buildiug-lols;  he  decliue<l.  giving  as  a  reason  that 
several  of  his  interested  friends  had  intimated  to  him 
that  at  the  prices  at  which  he  had  beeu  parting  with 
building-lots,  he  was  doing  less  than  justice  to  him- 
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self,  and  perhaps  to  them.  He  accordingly  proposed 
to  leave  the  price  to  be  made  by  two  disinterested 
men  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  that  he  would  abide 
by  their  decision.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and 
carried  into  effect. 

In  1848  it  became  necessary,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  extensive  business  of  the  firm,  that  he  should 
remove  to  Boston,  which  he  did  in  December  of  that 
year,  and,  as  was  said  at  his  funeral,  "  he  cirried  his 
religion  with  him."  He  attended  meeting  regularly 
at  Park  Street  Church,  and  November  2, 1850,  he  and 
his  wife  united  with  that  church,  then  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  now  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  September  17,  18.'i7,  he  was  elected  a  deacon  of 
that  church,  and  to  the  close  of  life  remained  an  active 
and  devoted  officer.  He  was  also  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  that  society. 

Mr.  Batcheller  was  an  original  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Board  of  Trade:  was  chosen  a  member  of  its 
Committee  of  Arbitration,  and  served  on  other  impor- 
tant committees. 

In  removing  his  legal  residence  to  Boston  Mr. 
Batcheller  did  not  forget  the  town  of  North  Brook- 
field,  where  he  had  passed  nearly  a  century  of  his  life, 
— nor  the  church  and  society  there  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  more  than  thirty  years,  as  was  shown 
by  his  frequent  visits  and  acts  of  liberality  and  benefi- 
cence. 

Ezra  Batcheller,  the  junior  member  of  the  original 
firm,  if  less  prominent  before  the  public,  was,  equally 
with  his  broth,er,  an  efficient  and  essential  factor  in 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. And  to  his  business  tact  and  energy  is 
largely  due  the  prompt  extrication  of  the  concern 
from  their  temporary  embarrassment  in  18G1.  He 
was  a  large-hearted,  public-spirited  man,  of  earnest 
piety  ;  and  his  memory  is  fragrant  of  good  deeds  and 
an  honorable  and  useful  life. 

The  present  firm  name  is  E.  &  A.  H.  Batcheller 
&  Company  ;  and  this  is  the  only  boot  and  .shoe  man- 
ufactory now  in  operation  in  North  Brookfield.  In 
1875,  as  appears  from  the  census  report,  they  gave 
employment  to  927  males  and  150  females,  and  manu- 
factured goods  of  .the  value  of  §1,817,000.  Their 
facilities  for  business  have  been  considerably  increased 
since  that  date. 


HON.  CHARLES  ADAMS,  JR.,  A.M. 

According  to  his  own  prepared  family  record,  Mr. 
Adams  is  descended  from  Henry',  who  came  from 
England  and  settled  in  Braintree;  the  line  running 
through  Edward-  of  Med  field,  John'  of  Medfield, 
Abraham*  of  Brookfield,  Jes-ie'  of  Brookfield,  Charles, 
M.D."  of  Antrim,  N.  H.,  and  Oakham,  Mass. 

Charles,  Jr.',  was  born  at  Antrim,  in  the  part  then 
known  as  Woodbury  Village,  now  South  Antrim, 
January  31, 1810,  and  died  at  North  Brookfield,  April 
19, 1886.  In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  he  attended  a  select  school  in  Brookfield 


under  Rev.  John  Bisbee,  and  studied  eight  months 
with  Rev.  Josiah  Clark,  of  Rutland.  This  completed 
his  school  education.  He  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  five  years  in  a  country  store  at  Petersham,  and  was 
employed  as  clerk  for  a  single  year  by  J.  B.  Fair- 
banks, of  Ware.  He  came  to  North  Brookfield  in 
1832,  and  entered  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Batch- 
eller, shoe  manufacturers,  as  book-keeper  and  account- 
ant, which  position  he  held  for  twenty  years.  In 
1852  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1860,  when  he  retired  with  a  competence. 

Mr.  Adams  was  much  in  public  life — having  held 
by  election  mo?tof  more  responsible  town  offices  :  was 
representative  to  the  General  Court  for  the  years 
1850,  '51,  '52  and  '62;  State  Senator  1865,  '66,  77  and 
'78  ;  member  of  the  Executive  Council  1867,  '68,  '69 
and  '70  ;  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  of  the  Com- 
monwealth 1871,  '72,  '73,  '74  and  '75.  He  was  also 
honored  with  special  trusts;  was  commissioner  of 
the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Sinking  Fund  ; 
and  for  many  years  president  of  the  North  Brookfield 
Savings  Bank.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in 
all  these  oflices  and  trusts  he  fully  met  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  constituents  for  industry,  ability,  foresight, 
good  judgment  and  integrity. 

In  manners,  Mr.  Adams  had  the  dignity,  without 
the  preciseness,  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  of 
official  station.  What  was  lacking  in  courtliness  was 
more  than  made  up  by  self-poise  and  an  unaffected 
cordiality  that  won  esteem,  while  it  did  not  lessen  re- 
spect. Always  collected  and  maintaining  a  proper 
self-respect,  he  yet  was  at  home  equally  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  farmers  and  the  parlors  of  the  educated.  He 
saw  a  true  manhood  in  whomsoever  it  existed,  and 
yielded  it  due  homage  ;  he  detected  and  did  not  con- 
ceal his  contempt  for  mere  pretence  and  outside 
show. 

Though  he  often  lamented  his  early  disadvantages 
of  schooling,  yet  he  was,  in  the  best  sense,  an  educated 
man — not  "self-made"  as  the  popular  phrase  is,  which 
implies  the  creating  of  one's  surroundings  and  means. 
Rather,  he  subjected  those  surroundings  to  his  will, 
and  made  them  the  means  to  develop  and  furnish  his 
mind ;  and  thus  was  educated  and  trained.  He 
utilized  whatever  advantages  were  within  his  reach, 
whether  at  home  or  at  school,  behind  the  counter  or 
in  the  counting-room  ;  first  as  a  subordinate  and  after 
as  partner,  owner  and  director.  He  was  a  learner, 
always  and  everywhere;  seizing  the  opportunities, 
which  both  old  and  young  so  often  throw  away,  to 
gain  knowledge  of  men,  and  methods,  .nnd  principles, 
and  business,  as  well  as  books.  And  this  early  train- 
ing, and  the  formation  of  habits  of  observation  and 
inquiry  and  research,  and  this  steady  application  to 
the  work  and  duty  of  the  hour,  laid  tlie  foundation  of 
the  self-reliance  and  power  of  concentrated  effort 
which  fitted  him  for  the  higher  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  business  life  and  official  position.  He  suc- 
ceeded because  he  had  paid  the  full  price  of  success. 
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Nor  was  his  lack  of  school  privileges  apparent.  He 
was  well  read  in  general  and  local  history,  a.i  well  a» 
in  political  economy,  the  iudiistrial  sciences  and 
finance.  His  memory  was  retentive,  and  was  well 
stored  with  available  knowledge.  He  was  a  good 
talker;  and  though  commonly  very  practical  in  con- 
versation, he  yet  possessed  a  mobile  fancy  and  a  vein 
of  humor  sliglitly  imbued  with  satire  that,  combined 
and  incited  by  refined  instincts  and  pure  thoughts 
ami  a.ssociations,  made  him  a  desiralde  ac(|uisitiun  to 
any  social  circle. 

In  the  quiet  life  of  a  busy  manufacturer,  and  even 
in  the  responsible  station  of  a  folate  ollicial,  there  is 
little  of  incident  and  few  turns  of  allairs  to  attract 
special  notice  and  give  interest  to  a  biographical 
sketch.  The  startling  situalioiis,  and  contlicts,  and 
triumphs  which  attach  to  military  and  professional 
life  and  make  the  reputation  and  renown  of  men  of 
those  classes  and  furnish  the  emphatic  points  in  their 
biographies,  are  either  wanting  in  legislative,  and 
judicial  and  mercantile  experience;  or  they  are 
of  strictly  personal  and  temporary  concern.  They 
may  have  touched  matters  of  success  or  popularity, 
vital  in  their  day  ;  but  that  day  was  a  brief  one,  and 
results  aftected  mainly  the  parties  immediately  in- 
terested. 

While  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  the  E.\ecu- 
tive  Council,  Mr.  Adams  gave  his  attention  largely  to 
matters  of  banking  and  finance,  and  questions  grow-  ' 
ing  out  of  the  State's  connection  with  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield,  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and   Krie  Rail- 
roads, and  other  corporations.     He  was  chairman,  or 
a  member  of  the  appropriate  committees.     To  these  \ 
committees  is  entrusted  the  shaping  of  the  financial  I 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth.     And  as  several  of  his 
terms  of  service  followed  close  upon   the  ending  of 
the  late  Civil  War,  his  sound  views  and  practical  good  > 
sense  made  his  influence  at  that  juncture  of  especial  I 
consequence.      The   reports   from    his   pen   are  dis-  • 
tinguished  by  a  broad  grasp,  and  able  reasoning,  and 
safe  conclusions.  1 

Mr.  Adams  did  not  claim  to  be  a  pnpular  speaker,  \ 
and  attempted  nothing  in  the  line  of  oratory.  He  I 
wrote  out  his  intended  remarks  ;  and  as  he  was  a 
good  reader,  he  made  a  favorable  impression  when- 
ever he  chose  to  appear  before  the  public.  He  had 
himself  and  his  theme  well  in  hand  ;  his  points  were 
clearly  put ;  his  evident  mastery  of  his  subject  enlisted 
the  hearer's  attention,  while  his  unafl'ected  earnest- 
ness made  a  deep  impression,  if  it  did  not  carry  con- 
viction. 

His  style  of  writing  was  largely  influenced  by  his 
leading  pursuits.  It  was  direct,  unadorned,  and  what 
in  Addisonian  times  would  have  been  called  didactic. 
He  used  Anglo-Saxon  words  and  idioms ;  and  the 
guiding  thread  of  logic  was  always  apparent  in  his 
sentences  and  consecutive  sections.  Having  Scotch 
blood  in  his  vein'",  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
have  a  love  for  Scottish  history  and  literature.     He 


became  particularly  fond  of  the  poetry  of  (iray  and 
Burns,  and  the  poetry  and  romance  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott.  And  the  chance  he  had  of  going  ahrnud  ia 
1871,  to  complete  the  sale  of  State  bonds  in  London, 
and  which  opportunity  he  embraced  for  extended 
travel  in  Scotland  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  intensi- 
fied the  early  passion,  and  gave  direction  to  his  study 
and  reflection  in  later  years,  after  his  retirement  from 
office. 

In  a  paper  which  he  wrote  in  187.3,  on  "  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Robert  Burns,"  he  tells  us  how  he  was 
first  lc<l  into  this  attractive  field.  "  In  the  year  1827, 
when  I  was  in  my  seventeenth  year,  in  a  trade  with 
another  young  man,  to  make  the  bar^'ain  even,  I  re- 
ceived a  co|iy  of  '  Burns'  Poems'  in  two  small  led- 
morocco  bound  vcdumes,  without  at  the  lime  knowing 
or  caring  who  Robert  Burns  was.  On  opening  the 
books  I  was  delighted  to  find  in  them  several  songs 
which  I  had  often  heard  sung  by  my  mother — a  de- 
scendant from  clan  McAllister — who  was  a  fine  singer 
— of  course  the  finc-^t  I  had  then  heard,  and  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  say  the  finest  I  have  ever  heard  to  this 
day  (in  nii/  estimation).  Some  of  her  favorites,  which 
I  found  in  these  volumes,  were  '  Bonnie  D.ion,'  '  John 
Anderson  my  Jo.'  '  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  'Highland 
Mary,'  'The  Lea-Rig,'  etc.  And  the  reading  of  these 
songs  in  their  peculiar  dialect,  naturally  led  my 
thoughts  beyond  the  song*  themselves  and  the  singer, 
and  awakened  an  interest  in  the  author  and  his  life 
and  home ;  and  thus  insensibly  I  became  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Burns  and  Scotland."  He  then  relates  his 
visit  to  the  Land  of  Burns  in  1871,  and  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  thought')  inspired  by  the  sight  of  the 
places  and  associations  amid  which  the  poet  lived  and 
wrote. 

This  jiaper,  filling  sixty-three  cli)sely-written  pages 
of  manuscript,  reveals  a  trait  ol  character  which  waa 
prominent  in  all  his  life,  viz.,  a  tender  and  apprecia- 
tive regard  for  his  mother;  and  it  furnishes  a  fair 
sample  of  his  literary  style.  It  is  characterized  by 
vivid  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and  peasant  life. 
He  groups  the  hamlet,  and  its  occupants  and  home- 
surroundings  in  a  spirited  picture,  charming  by  its 
lights  and  shades,  its  mingling  of  the  real  and  ideal, 
and  all  enveloped  in  the  fitlul  sunshine  and  mists  of 
the  Ayr  and  Ayrshire.  This  paper,  ami  a  dinri/  kept 
by  him,  and  since  written  out  in  full,  take  rank  above 
many  modern  published  e-says  and  books  of  travel. 

Mr.  Adams  pre|)ared  and  delivered  an  addre.-s  at 
the  semi-centennial  of  the  Oakham  Sabbath-School, 
May,  1808;  an  address  at  the  centennial  of  Antrim, 
N.  H.,  June  27,  1877,  in  response  to  the  toast — 
"Scotch character:  still  marked  by  grit  anil  grace;" 
an  address  delivered  on  Washington's  birthday,  1874; 
and  read  a  paper  on  North  Brooktield  family  hiit-.ry 
before  the  New  England  Hi8toric-Oeneali>gical  So- 
ciety, February,  l'SS4  ;  and  had  partly  completed  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Gray.  But  bis  prin.  ipal 
literary  work   was  the  compilation  of  family   biog- 
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raphies,  comprising  the  leading  Brookfield  settlers, 
and  filling  ten  large  quarto  volumes.  These  manu- 
script volumes  contain  historical  matter,  personal 
anecdotes  and  adventures,  and  family  memorials  of 
great  value  to  genealogists,  and  are  a  monument  of 
the  author's  patient  research  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment. 

Both  by  nature  and  self-culture,  Mr.  Adams  was  a 
conservative  man.  But  his  was  a  conservatism  that 
Is  an  element  of  strength,  and  not  of  weakness ; 
which  was  a  consequent  of  deliberation  and  forecast, 
and  not  of  timidity.  He  built  on  well-laid  founda- 
tions and  not  on  the  sand.  He  made  no  more 
"  haste  "  than  "  good  speed."  The  meteor  may  out- 
dazzle  the  evening  star,  but  Jupiter  remains  king  of 
the  nightly  heavens. 

And  this  habit  of  mind  fitted  him  for  his  work  in  the 
State  tre.isurership  an  1  his  other  financial  trusts.  A 
wise  conservatism  always  begets  confidence,  and,  when 
joined  with  a  clear  head  and  habits  of  investigation, 
is  the  common  antecedent  of  permanent  success.  This 
trait  appeared  as  a  factor  in  his  daily  life,  in  his 
friendships,  in  his  views  on  education,  on  political 
and  moral  reforms,  and  on  questions  of  theology  and 
religion.  He  learned  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Cate- 
chism from  his  mother,  and  was  accustomed  to  recom- 
mend it  as  a  safe  manual  of  Scripture  doctrines  to  be 
taught  to  children.  He  was  for  fifteen  years  a  mem- 
ber of  Dr.  Snell's  Bible  class.  And  he  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  because  of  its  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  old  standards  of  faith  and  practice. 

Mr.  Adams  was  tender  and  strong  in  his  social 
friendships,  and  his  heart  and  purse  were  open  to 
the  calls  of  the  needy  and  suffering.  He  bestowed 
his  charities  freely,  but  unostentatiously,  on  those 
who.  had  a  claim  on  his  generosity  and  kindness. 
Many  a  widow  and  orphan  will  miss  his  timely  help, 
and  cheri.sh  and  bless  his  memory. 

He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1878. 


CHAPTER    LXXXI. 
WEST  BROOKFIELD. 

BY   WILLIAM   T!    DAVIS. 

The  town  of  West  Brookfield  should  have  been 
called  Brookfield.  It  was  the  fir.^t  place  of  settle- 
ment on  the  original  grant ;  it  held  the  first  church, 
and  holds  the  ancient  burial-ground  within  its  bor- 
ders, and  was  made  the  First  Precinct  when  the  old 
town  of  Brookfield  was  divided  into  three.  On  the 
28th  of  May,  1750,  the  Second  Precinct  was  incorpor- 
ated, including  substantially  the  territory  now 
included  within  the  limits  of  North  Brookfield,  and 
on   the    8th  of  May,  1754,  the  Third  Precinct  was 


incorporated  (now  Brookfield),  leaving  the  west  part 
(now  West  Brookfield)  to  retain  the  name  and  powers 
of  the  First  Precinct.  The  steps  taken  to  obtain  the 
division  of  the  town  into  precincts,  and  the  several 
acts  of  incorporation,  may  be  found  stated  in  detail 
in  the  history  of  Brookfield  in  these  volumes.  A 
sketch  of  the  church  in  the  First  Precinct  up  to  the 
date  of  the  incorporation  of  West  Brookfield  may 
also  be  found  in  that  history ;  this  narrative,  therefore, 
will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  career  of  the  town 
since  its  incorporation. 

In  1812  the  town  of  North  Brookfield  was  incor- 
porated. The  division  of  the  remainder  of  the  old 
town  of  Brookfield,  after  Warren  or  Western,  as  it 
was  originally  called,  had  been  set  off"  in  1741,  and 
North  Brookfield  in  1812,  was  accomplished  without 
contest  and  by  general  consent.  At  a  town-meeting 
held  on  the  22d  of  November,  1847,  at  which  Alanson 
Hamilton  acted  as  moderator,  it  was  voted  "that'the 
town  choose  a  committee  of  two,  one  from  each  Par- 
ish, to  present  a  petition  to  the  next  legislature  to 
send  out  a  disinterested  committee  to  report  to  their 
body  the  terms  upon  which  the  town  be  divided,  and 
that  the  town  will  abide  said  decision,  provided  that 
the  town  shall  not  disagree  among  themselves  upon 
the  terras  of  division  previous  to  the  first  of  January 
next,  in  which  case  said  committee  will  petition  the 
legislature  to  divide  the  town  upon  the  terms  agreed 
upon."  The  committee  consisted  of  John  M.  Fiske 
and  Francis  Howe,  the  former  from  the  First  and  the 
latter  from  the  Third  Precinct.  A  committee  of 
twelve  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  Baxter  Ellis, 
Baxter  Barnes,  Nathaniel  Lynde,  Wm.  Adams,  Joseph 
Dane  and  Avery  Keep,  from  the  First  Precinct;  and 
Parley  Blanchard,  Elliott  Prouty,  Alfred  Rice,  Wm. 
J.  Adams,  Wm.  Howe  and  Charles  Flagg,  from  the 
Third  Precinct,  to  consider  terms  and  conditions  of 
a  division,  and  report  to  the  town.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting,  held  on  the  27th  of  December,  the  commit- 
tee made  the  following  report,  which  was  accepted  : 

The  Committee  chosen  by  the  town  of  Brookfiold  to  consitier  and  agree 
upon  an  equitable  division  of  said  town  into  two  distinct  towns,  in  sucli 
manner  and  on  such  terms  as  shall  subject  each  town  to  bear  its  ji.st 
proportion  of  the  burdens  or  expenses,  and  prevent  liabilities  of  tlie 
whole  undivided  town,  submit  the  following  report ; — Having  duly  con- 
sidered all  the  facts  and  circumstances  that  we  could  bring  to  our  minds, 
they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  town  should  be  divided  by  the  same 
line  that  divides  the  two  ancient  parishes,  and  the  part  lying  west  of 
said  line,  except  Preston  Howe's  laud,  shall  be  incorporated  asanew  and 
distinct  town,  by  the  name  of  West  Brooktield,  with  the  following  con- 
ditions or  agreement,  viz.  :— If  the  County  Commissioners  shall  order, 
either  the  road  from  Ware  to  West  Brookfield  depot,  or  the  road  from 
Fiskdale  to  South  Brookfield  depot,  or  both  of  them,  to  he  made  as  they 
are  now  located,  except  a  slight  alteration  may  be  made  without  addi- 
tional expense  witliin  two  years,  each  town  shall  pay  an  equal  portion 
of  the  expense  of  making  sjiid  road  or  roads,  also  of  the  present  debts  of 
the  town,  if  any  there  be  ;  West  Brookfield  shall  relinquish  and  give  up 
to  Brookfield  all  their  right  or  interest  in  the  town  farm,  with  all  the 
personal  property  on  or  belonging  tliereto  ;  Brooktield  shall  keep  and 
support  all  the  paupers  who  are  now  at  the  saiil  establishment  during 
their  lives,  W*e8l  Brookfield  paying  to  Bi-ookfield  fifty  cents  a  week  each 
for  one-half  the  number  of  said  paupers  now  at  said  alms-house  during 
their  lives.  The  names  of  the  persons  to  be  thus  supported  are  as  follows, 
and  no  other  person,  viz. :— Joseph  Porter,   Abigail  Staples,  Simeon 
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Julinson,  DiitM  Snow,  Eleanor  Gillwrt.SulaR  riifp|«,  llnurmit  I^wrence, 
Murtliu  KicliunlMin,  Kll/jibt^lh  IIuIiImi,  Harriet  Hfdianli,  Sally  Furlwc, 
Sully  Parker,  IIiiMiiIi  Wtxxl,  Mary  Walker,  Mary  WunI,  E«tlier  JellDi^K^ 
Sally  Tliuiuiut,  Abtptlt  raiMnck.  JuIid  I.tmlley,  William  RiclmnUun, 
Emily  P.  M.TBo  nnd  Oriii  Hamilton.  iCntti  Hennlmw,  IriNin*.  U  to  bo 
fliipporteil  by  (he  town  uf  RnKiklleltJ,  an<l  Harriet  (Jandy  to  bo  supported 
In  Wu«t  nruokAcld.  All  iH^rsoiid  who  may  liereafter  claim  town  aid  ar« 
to  b«  Bn|))NjrttH]  uroMiiKled  by  the  town  in  vhu«<«  terrlturinl  llniltathey 
may  have  (^Ined  a  ih>tllement,  by  the  taws  of  the  cominouwealtt),  prior 
to  (he  division  of  said  town.  West  Itrookfleld  shall  bare  the  right  to 
vlflit  Mtid  ulma-huuse,  by  an  agent  or  <>ummittc«,  for  Uie  pur|Kwe  of  MHting 
that  said  paupers  are  well  treateil  or  taken  car«  of.  The  exitennes 
oeceiwiirily  Incurred  by  your  committee  they  pray  may  bo  allowe*),  and 
that  the  town  direct  the  Selectmen  to  give  an  order  to  Parley  Blancbard, 
their  cbulrnian,  for  the  sum  of  sixteen  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  town  voted  to  petition 
the  Legisiftture  for  an  act  incorporating  the  new 
town  suhstantiiiUy  In  accordance  witlj  the  terms  of 
the  report,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1848,  the  follow- 
ing act  ^as  passed : 

AN   ACT   TO    INCORPORATE  THE   TOWN    OF   WEST  BROOKritLD. 

Be  it  enuctetl  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  a«^embh-d  and  by  the  authority  of  (he  itanie  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  All  that  part  of  the  town  of  Brookfleld,  in  the  County  of  Wor- 
cester, which  lies  westerly  of  the  lino  hereinafter  described,  Is  hereby 
incori>oni(ed  into  a  S4-parate  tnwn  by  the  name  of  West  Itrookfleld,  and 
the  snid  town  of  West  Biookfleld  is  hereby  reefed  with  all  the  powers, 
privileges,  riglils  and  immunities,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  duties 
and  requisitiontt  to  which  other  towns  are  entitled  and  subjected  by  the 
constitution  and  taws  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween tlie  two  towntt  shall  bu  and  the  8ame  Is  hereby  established  as  fol- 
lows: Beginning  at  the  north  end  of  said  lino  at  a  town  monument  l*e* 
tween  Brookfleld  and  North  BnioklleKI ;  thence  Bi.>nth  eighteen  and 
three-fourth  degrees  west  thlrty-ono  nnL*  and  twenty-two  links  to  a 
stake  and  stonee ;  thence  south  eighty-«ix  dei,n^es  west  twenty-four  rods  ; 
thence  north  eighty-four  and  three-fuurtlis  degrees  west  ten  rods  and 
eighteen  links  ;  thence  south  fifty-six  and  three>fourths  degrees  west 
seventeen  rods  and  five  links  ;  thence  south  fifty-four  degrees  west  fif. 
teen  rods  und  twenty-three  links ;  thence  south  sixty-nine  and  one- 
third  degrees  west  fourteen  rods  and  twenty-tw<i  links;  thence  south 
seven  degrees  west  nineteen  rods  and  M^ven  links;  thence  sonih  twenty- 
four  and  one-fourth  degrees  west  nine  rod^and  nine  links;  thence  north 
flny-six  and  one-fourth  degrees  west  twelve  rmls ;  thence  north  fifiy- 
two  and  three-fourths  degreea  west  sixtin-n  roiis  ;  thence  south  nine  ile- 
grees  west  slxty-sIx  hkIs  and  twenty  links;  th.nce  south  fifteen  degree* 
west  sixty-Hix  rixls  iind  twenty  links;  thence  s«iuth  nine  degrees  west 
seventeen  ru<ls  and  seTenteen  links;  thence  south  eighty-two  and  one. 
half  degrees  west  fifteen  rods  and  three  links  ;  thence  south  five  and 
one-huir  degrees  onitl  finy-nino  rods  and  seven  links  ;  thuuce  south  flity. 
Dine  degrees  west  eighteen  rods  nud  tweWe  linkd  ;  thence  south  forty- 
three  and  one-half  degrees  west  eight  riKls;  thence  south  ten  and  one- 
half  degrees  oast  seven  rods  an<l  four  links  ;  thence  south  thirty  degri>es 
east  seven  rods  and  four  links  ;  thence  south  fifty-three  and  one-half  de- 
grees east  nine  rods  and  thirteen  links;  thence  south  thirty-four  degrees 
west  twenty-six  rods  and  thirteen  links;  theuce  south  seventy-fire  and 
three  <|uarter8 degreed  ea»t  nine  nxls  and  twenty  links;  thence  south 
nine  and  une-fonrth  degrees  west  three  rwls  ;  thence  south  seventy-four 
degrees  cast  sixteen  rwls;  theuce  south  twenty  and  one-fourth  dfgrece 
west  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  rods  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river; 
thence  southerly  to  the  middle  of  the  river ;  thence  down  the  middle  of 
the  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  corner  of  land  of  Beuben  Blair  and  the 
Brigiiam  Farm,  lying  on  the  southcriy  side  of  said  river;  thence  south- 
erly  to  said  corner  ;  thence  south  thirty-three  and  one-fourth  degrees 
west  one  hundreil  and  eighty-five  rods  and  fifteen  links  ;  thence  north 
sixty-eight  and  three-fourths  degn^es  west  thirty-three  rods  and  twenty 
links;  thence  south  sixteen  degrees  west  two  hundred  and  thirty  six 
nxls  and  twenty  liuki* ;  theuce  south  sixty-seven  and  three-fourths  de- 
grees east  thirty-two  nnls  ;  thence  south  seven  degrees  we«t  three  rods  ; 
thence  south  seventy  degrwee  east  sixteen  rwls  and  eight  links;  thence 
south  seventeen  degrees  west  forty  nxls  and  two  links  ;  thence  south 
eighty-four  and  three-fourths  degrees  west  seven  rods  and  fifteen  links; 
thence  south  three  and  one-fourth  degrees  west  twenty-eix  rods  ;  thence 
south  eighty-five  and  one  half  degrees  west  twenty-five  rods  and  thirteen 
links  ;  tbeuco  north  seveot;-  and  thi-ee  fourths  degrees  west  twenty-eight 


rods  and  eighteen  links;  thence  north  »*lKhly-eix  and  oni»-half  derrrM 
west  twenty-eight  ruihiand  fire  links;  thence  smith  twrttc  ivwfi ;  thene* 
south  lw«*nty-nln(*  and  one-half  degrees  w«ai  i  \  nftiwn 

links  ;  thence  »>uth  seT«ntei<n  and  uoe  half  .1-  •  ruile 

and  fourtwu  links;  th^nro  suulh  sevrnty  fif  •^raftt 

ninety  rods;  thence  tonth  thirteen  und  uno  t)  'i;bty- 

elght  rods  and  twenty-two  links  ;  thenro  norili  •  •  «reC 

sixly-onerudsaudtwnnty  links;  thence  ettuth  i..  :  urths 

degret-a  west  eighty  riKbt;  thence  s>Mith  forty  mil  r..  !i..ii  i.^n-w*  emrt 
Seventeen  rvds;  thenc>i  north  twenty-five  degroeeeast  twt<uly-ihr«M*  nwie 
and  fifteen  links;  thence  eouth  eighty  degrees  east  Afty-four  rod^  and 
ten  links;  thence  south  tlilrtceu  and  one-thinl  drgrveawett  un»  hun- 
dred and  twonty-teveu  nxls  and  five  links;  thence  north  sliiy-five  de- 
grees west  sixly-eicht  rods  and  ten  links  ;  th>-nc«  south  sixty -twu  degreea 
west  eleven  rods  und  twelve  links  ;  thence  north  forty-nine  drgn<M  west 
five  riKls  and  nine  links  ;  thenco  north  sixteen  drgrees  wvet  twelve  rods  ; 
thence  north  sixty-oue  and  one-half  degrees  west  forty-two  ro<Li  and 
twenty  links,  to  a  point  on  the  town  line  between  said  Urookfii-ld  aud 
Warren. 

Section  2.  The  Inhabitants  of  W^t  Bro^tkfield  shall  be  holden  to  pay 
to  the  collector  id  Brookfleld  all  arreani  of  taxva  legally  asM-estHl  on  them 
in  the  said  town  of  Hroukfield  U<forv  the  psssuge  of  this  act,  nud  also 
shall  be  holdeu  to  i>ay  their  proiMtrtlun  of  SUto  and  (Vmnty  toxrs  that 
may  be  aseesMetl  u|Hin  iheni  previously  to  the  taking  of  the  D*-xt  ^tate 
TnliLation,  said  pro|)ortiun  to  be  ascertained  and  detrrmlned  by  the 
town  valuation  of  the  town  of  [Irookfield  next  preceding  the  passage  of 
this  act;  and  the  mid  town  of  Went  Urookfield  shall  tw  hulden  lt>  jiay 
utie-hair  of  the  d«Ms  due  and  owing  fn^m  the  town  of  BrxK^kfit-ld  at  the 
time  of  the  |>uiMagf  of  this  Act,  and  shall  !>#•  <niitle<l  lo  rerriw  un*>  half 
of  all  corjiurute  personal  pmiwrty  exci-pt  as  hrn>lunfl4-r  prtividtnl  and  all 
assets  now  ownw^l  by  said  town  of  Bixtikfirld  ;  and  the  town  of  Weet 
Brookfleld  shall  be  entitled  lo  receive  one-hnlf  of  the  school  fund  be- 
longing  to  or  rvcelvuble  by  the  town  of  Bn-okflt-ld. 

Si*c.  3.  The  poor  farm  belonging  to  the  town  uf  BrxMtkflpId  shall  re- 
main and  continue  tu  bo  the  pnip^'rty  of  the  town  of  Itrookfleld,  togeth- 
er with  all  the  personal  proiierty  on  or  atlurln-d  to  raid  farm.  And  the 
suldlownof  Brookfleld  shall  supiMrt  during  their  livL>s  the  foil.. wiug- 
named  [M-rsons,  provided  the  same  sIihII  ruutinue  to  tw  |iau|M<r»  and  re- 
quire support  to  wit:  Jt^eph  Porter,  9lmi*on  JohnNun,  I»avid  Snow, 
Elenorriilbeit,  Abigail  Staples,  Solon  Phipisi,  HaniMh  Lawrence,  Mar- 
tha Bichardsim.  Kll/aU-th  Ilobb^  Hannah  Ulchanls,  Sally  KortN-*,  S*lly 
Purker,  llulduh  Wuod,  Mary  Walker.  Mary  Wanl,  K«ihiT  Jennings 
Sally  Thomas,  Abigail  Paddock,  John  IJndIi<y,  Wm.  Itlrhanlson  and 
Emily  P.  Morse.  And  the  said  town  of  West  Brookfleld  shall  pay  lolhe 
town  of  Brookfiild  the  sum  of  twonty-flvo  rt-nl*  per  week  for  the  »up- 
iMtrt  of  each  of  said  permms  res)N>ctlvely  eo  long  ns  they  shall  wfverallj 
livv,  whether  they  shall  continue  jiunpers  or  otherwisff.  And  the  town 
of  BriNikfleld  shall  herenfter  supimrt  Hnlh  Henshuw,  a  pauper,  and 
the  town  uf  Wi-et  BnKtkfirld  shall  sup|>ort  llarrioli  Corny,  n  |mu|M<r. 
so  long  ns  they  shall  ri>s]Kdively  re^iulte  Hnpfiort.  Tlo>  towns  of  Biook- 
fl.dd  and  West  Brookfi-ld  chall  t>e  re»|N.*ctively  liable  for  iho  Mipp.>rt  of 
nil  other  p<n>ons  who  now  door  hcn-aner  shall  stand  in  n^ed  of  relief  u 
paupers  whose  settlement  was  gained  by  or  derived  from  a  Feaidenco 
within  their  resjtectivo  limits. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  County  Comniisslonors  shall,  within  two  yeai«,  order 
the  construction  uf  the  rt»od  which  hi«  been  lorated  from  Ware  to  West 
RrtHtkfield  I>e|H>t.  and  the  road  whirh  has  tMH>n  l<>cate<l  fn>m  Fisk<Inle 
to  South  Bntokfield  l>e|K>t  on  either  of  said  roads  as  thn  mme  are  located 
or  Si>  alteretl  as  not  to  Increuse  the  ex|>enM<,  the  towns  of  BrtMjkfield  and 
West   Brookfleld   shall  each  i»ay  one-half  the  txi^nse  of  mid  n*d  or 

Sec.  5.  The  town  of  Wi*(  Bnwkfleld  shall  r«intinuo  to  be  a  iwrt  of 
the  town  of  Bnwkfleld  for  the  purp^we  of  eh^cting  a  I^•prt«e^tativo  to 
the  <;eucral  Court,  SUite  ofI^■»•r^  Senators  Ui-prewntalUm  lo  Cougrews, 
and  electors  of  Presldnnt  and  Ylce-PrvsldenI  of  the  United  Slnte>,  until 
the  next  decennial  census  shall  be  token  In  punnauoe  of  the  thlrt.-enth 
article  of  amendment  of  the  constitution  ;  and  all  meetings  f.»r  the 
choice  of  mid  offlcom  shall  be  called  by  the  sch-clmen  of  the  town  of 
Bn>okfi.'ld  In  like  nmnner  and  in  the  nme  pUcee  as  hrrrtofors  railed  ; 
and  the  selectmen  of  West  Bitiokfleld  simll  make  a  tru«  IW  of  all  per- 
sons In  said  town  qualifte.1  to  role  at  everj-  such  clo«llon,  and  ■hall,  ten 
days  at  least  before  the  day  of  cverysnch  eWttlon,  drln.-r  the  same  lo 
the  selectmen  of  Brookfleld,  to  U  uf»ed  by  them  in  the  aanie  manner 
for  such  etucti'ms  as  if  prrjiarfd  Ity  theni-elvea. 

Sec.  0.  Any  justice  of  the  pea*e  wilhln  and  for  the  coanly  of  Wor- 
cester is  hen-by  auihonre*!  lo  hvue  his  warrant  dlrectt^  lo  any  principal 
lubabiuul  uf  the  town  of  West   Brookfleld,  rtqulrinK  him  lo  DoUfy  and 
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warn  ttie  inliabitants  thereof  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs  to  meet  at  j 
the  time  and  place  therein   appointed  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  all  j 
such  town  officers  as  towns  are   by  law  authorized  and   required  to  I 
choose  at  their  annual   meetings;  and  such  justice,  or  in  his  absence, 
such  principal  inhabitant  shall  preside  till  the  choice  of  a  moderator  in 
said  meeting. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
incorporation,  Elisha  Hammond,  of  West  Brookfield, 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  issued  a  warrant  to  George  S. 
Duell,  a  principal  inhabitant  of  West  Broolifield, 
requiring  liim  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabitants  of 
said  town  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs  to  meet  at 
the  town  hall  in  said  town  on  Monday,  the  27th  of 
March,  184S,  to  choose  town  officers  and  raise  .such 
sums  of  money  as  might  be  needed  for  town  affairs, 
and  also  to  decide  on  the  manner  of  calling  meeting- 
of  the  town.  The  town  hall,  so  called,  was  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  which  had  in  alternate  years  with 
the  Congregational  Ciiiuch  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town  been  ust-d  for  town  meetings.  The  warrant  was 
dated  JIarch  11th  and  was  duly  served  by  Mr.  Duell, 
who  mada  his  return  of  service  on  the  same.  At  the 
meeting  Alanson  Hamilton  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  a  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Leonard  S.  Parker, 
then  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  West 
Brookfield.  The  foll^iwing  town  officers  were  chosen 
for  the  year:  Selectmen,  Alanson  Hamilton,  Eli 
Chamberlain,  Baxter  Barnes,  Mandley  Peirce, 
Bramin  Sibley;  Town  Clerk — Jacob  Dupee;  Asses- 
sors—  A.lanson  Hamilton,  William  Cowee,  William 
R.  Thomas;  Treasurer — Lucius  Tomblin  ;  0>erseers 
of  the  Poor — Jes«e  Bliss,  Seth  Crabtree  and  Avfry 
Keep;  Visiting  School  Committee — Leonard  S. 
Parker,  William  Curtis  and  William  R.  Thomas; 
Fence-Viewers— Nathaniel  Lynde,  Joseph  A.  Sprague 
and  John  M.  Fiske  ;  Measurers  of  Wood  and  Bark — 
Lucius  Tomblin,  William  Cowee  and  T.  Lindsey  ; 
Measurers  of  Leather — H.  Brown,  B.  T.  Lelaiid  and 
Joseph  A.  Sprague;  Sea'er  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures— William  Barrett;  Surveyors  of  Highways — 
Horace  F.  Watson,  Bostwick  Gilbert,  Linu•^  Banister, 
AVilliam  Barrett,  Auguitus  Makepeace,  Seth  Crabtree, 
Warren  Blair,  Bramin  Sibley,  Mandley  Pt-irce  and 
Aretas  D.  Gilbert;  Surveyors  of  Lumber — George 
H.Gilbert,  Lucius  Tomblin,  Senate  Johnson;  Fire- 
Wards— Avery  Keep,  J.  M.  Fiske,  H.  Brown,  G. 
Crowell,  A.  C.  Gleason  and  G.  W.  Lincoln  ;  Field- 
Drivers — I.  Lincoln,  G.  Crowell,  E.  W.  Coombs, 
Joseph  A.  Sprague,  J.  M.  Fiske,  Arad  Gilbert,  C.  T. 
Cooke  and  Avery  Keep. 

It  was  vote  1  to  put  out  the  collection  of  taxes  to 
the  lowe-t  bidder,  and  George  S.  Duell  took  the  col- 
lection for  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent.  George  S. 
Duell  and  Chirles  Cutter  were  chosen  constable^,  and 
it  was  voted  that  warrants  for  town-meetings  should  be 
posted  at  Iciist  seven  days  at  the  Congr.  g.itional 
Church  and  at  the  school-house  near  the  hou-e  of 
William  .\dams. 

Josiah  Hensliaw,  Nathaniel  Lynde  and  Isaac  Gil- 
bert were  chosen  u  comiuitice  to  ascertain  the  finan- 


cial condition  of  the  town  and  report  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  on  the  17th  of  April.  At  the  adjourned 
meeting  the  committee  reported  that  the  outstanding 
orders  of  the  two  towns  amounted  to  STiiO.  Due  on 
account  of  schools,  $S0  ;  due  on  account  of  tax  abate- 
ment-', $50;  due  on  account  of  poor,  $153.52;  due  on 
account  of  contingent  expenses,  S100.48 — $1,134. 
Assets  deducted,  $434.45 — amount  of  indebtedness, 
$699.55,  one-half  of  which  is  West  Brookfield's  share : 
$350. 

The  committee  recommended  appropriations  which 
were  made  as  follows:  One-half  of  iudebtness  of  the 
two  towns,  $350  ;  schools,  $900 ;  roads,  $300 ;  con- 
tingent and  tax  discount,  $225 ;  poor,  $450 — total 
appropriations,  $2,225. 

It  was  also  vuted  that  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars be  worked  out  on  the  roads  as  a  labor  tax.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
since  its  incorporation,  cho.sen  in  the  years  set  against 
their  names : 


18J8, 

Alanson  Hamilton. 

Wnrrcn  A.  Blair. 

Eli  Chamberlain. 

1839. 

Wm.  B.  Stone. 

1849. 

Baxter  Barnes. 
Mandley  Peirce. 
Brannn  Sibley. 
Same. 

William  Adams,  Jr. 
Warren  A.  Blair. 
Raymond  Cummings 
Frauds  H.  Barnes. 

1850. 

B...\ter  Ellis. 

1860. 

Josiah  Heushaw. 

Ebenezer  Fairb<ank8. 

Rjiymond  Cunuuings 

Willard  Gilbert. 
Benj.  W.  Leland. 
Daniel  C.  Snow 

Henry  P.  Barrett. 
Erancis  H.  Barnes. 
Amos  C.  Allen. 

1851. 

Willard  Gilbert. 
Aretas  D.  Gilbert. 

1861. 

Raymond  Cummings. 
Amos  C.  Allen. 

Adolphus  Hamilton. 
Horace  G.  lUwson. 

Augustus  Makepeace. 
William  Foster. 

William  Cowee. 

E.  W.  Coombs. 

1852. 

Hanimoud  Brown. 
Seth  Crabtree. 

1862. 

Raymond  Cummings. 
Amos  C.  Allen. 

Joshua  Ross. 
Horace  G.  Kawson. 

Augustus  31akepeace. 
E.  W.  Coombs. 

ISi.'i. 

Aliijah  Cutler. 
Horace  G.  Rawson. 

1863. 

William  Foster. 
Hammond  Brown. 

Mandley  Peirce. 

Amos  C.  Allen. 

CbanrllcrGiddings. 
Joseph  W,  Woods. 

Abncr  C.  Gleason. 
Daniel  Allen. 

Joseph  liane,  Jr. 

H.  L.  Banister. 

1854. 

Chandler  Giddinge. 

1804. 

Hamntond  Brown. 

Joseph  W.  Woods. 
Joseph  Dane,  Jr. 

Amos  C.  Allen. 
Ahuer  C.  Gleason. 

Bramin  Sibley. 
John  R.  Snow. 

Daniel  Allen. 
Zebulon  E.  Cary. 

1865. 

George  II.  Gilbert. 
Moses  Uall. 

1805 

Amos  C  Allen. 
Abuer  C.  Gleason. 

1856. 

George  Gault. 
Cheney  D.ine. 
Chandler  Giddings. 
Hammond  Brown. 
Bloses  Hall. 
Bramin  Sibley. 
Sariil  B.  Gleason. 

186C 

Sanford  Adams. 
Zebulon  E.  Cary. 
David  S.  Lawrence. 
Amos  C.  Allen. 
Sanford  Adams. 
David  S.  Lawrence. 
0.  A.  Davis. 

1857. 

Charles  E.  Smith. 
Alanson  Hamilton. 
Wm.  B.  Stoue. 
Kbeuezer  B.  Lynde. 
Charles  E.  smith. 

I8C7. 

R  K.  Makepeace. 
George  Crowell. 
Daniel  Allen. 
L  U.  Cbamberlaia. 
Warren  Dane. 

1858 

peorgo  A    Barnes. 
Alanson  Hamilton. 
Wni.  B.  Stone. 
George  A.  Barnes. 

1808 

Wm.  H.  Barnes. 
George  Crowell. 
Daniel  Allen. 
L.  II,  Chamberlain. 

William  I'uige. 

1800. 

Benjamin  .ViUen. 
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O.  P.  Ilaynnrd. 
Wni.  11.  Stonf. 

1870.  B.  P.  MVfa. 
Will.  I).  Stone. 
BiiymuQtl  Clin: 

1871.  S<ime. 

1872.  Raymond  Cun 
John  B.  Toniblin. 
George  .\.  Ptirratt. 

1873.  Rjiymond  Ciimmlugf. 
H.  G.  Kiiwson. 
Edward  McEroy. 

1874.  Same. 

1875.  Same. 
1670.   D.  P.  .\ikcn. 

n.  K.  Slakeiieace. 
Wm.  H.  Allen. 

1877.  Edward  McEvoy. 
Wni.  H.  .^Ilen. 
Raymond  Cumniings. 
J.  G.  Bnicc. 

C.  U.  Fairbanks. 

1878.  Raymond  Citmmings,  Jr 
Edward  lIcEvoy. 

W.  A.  Blair. 

1879.  W.  A.  Blair. 
EdwanI  JIcEToy. 
R.  K.  >lHkei>eace. 

1880.  W.  A.  UlHir. 
Ivlward  ilcEvoy. 


Ro}-al  K.  Makepeace. 
1881.   E.  W.  (•o<iniU.. 

Eilwunl  .McKtov. 

R.  K.  >Iiik.'p<'ace. 
1833.    R.  K.  )Ink>|»-oce. 

I'liilip  M.  Iliillor. 

Josepii  Katun. 

Edward  McEvoy. 

E.  W.  CoomlM. 

1883.  rbillp  .M.  Butler. 
E.  W.  Coombs. 
Edward  McEvoy. 
Amos  C.  Allen. 
Charles  H.  Allen. 

1884.  E.  W.  Coombs. 
Charles  II.  Allen. 
Chnrlefl  B.  Heushaw. 

18&5.    E.  W.  Coomlw. 
Charles  H.  Allen. 
John  T.  Gulliver. 

1886.  E.  W.  Coomba. 
George  A.  Parratt. 
J.  T.  Gulliver. 

1887.  Sanford  Ailanis. 
Amoa  C.  Allen. 
G.  II.  Coolldge. 

1888.  SauforU  Adams. 
George  II.  Brown. 
G.  U.  Coolidge. 


The  moderntors  at  annual  meetings  have  been 


L.  Fullani JSOS-CD 

Lyman  H.  Chamberlain 1870 

L.  Fullam _.1871-72 

Lyman  H.  Chamberlain. ...187:>-78 

L.  Fullam 1870-8P 

Lyman  II.  Cbamb«rlaiD„...188l-83 

Ebeuezer  B.  Lynde .....I8»l-U 

George  U.  Coolidge 1886-88 


Alanson  H..milton 1849-50 

Hammond  Brown 1851-54 

George  W.  Lincoln 1855-58 

».  S.  Merrell 1859 

Joelah  Ilenshan- 18lia 

George  W.  Lincoln 18G1-62 

Joeiah  Ilenshaw 1863 

Hammond  Brown 1864-66 

Lyman  II.  Chamberlain 1807   ! 

Jacob  Dupee  served  as  clerk  from  1848  to  18')",  in- 
clusive; E.  Hutchins  Rlair,  from  l.S.')8  to  1879,  inclu- 
sive, and  in  18S0  H.  W.  Bush,  the  present  clerk,  was 
chosen.  Lucius  Tomblin  served  as  treasurer  from 
1848  to  1851.  inclusive  ;  Oliver  S.  Cook,  from  lSo2  to 
185G,  inclusive;  Hammond  Brown,  from  1857  to  1859, 
inclusive;  E.  H.C.  Blair,  from  1860  to  186G, inclusive; 
A.  C.  Glcason  for  the  year  1867,  and  E.  H.  C.  Blair 
from  1868  until  his  death,  in  May,  1887.  George  H. 
Falcs  was  then  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  was 
chosen  by  the  town  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1888. 

While  presenting  lists  of  the  most  prominent  ofBcers 
of  ihe  town,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  include  in 
this  narrative  the  names  of  those  who  have  represented 
the  town  in  the  General  Court.  In  the  act  of  incor- 
poration it  was  provided  that  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing these,  W-est  Brookfield  should  form  a  part  of 
Brookfield  until  the  ne.\t  State  census  in  1850.  In 
1848  the  two  towns  chose  no  representative  and  in 
November,  1849,  Oliver  C.  Felton,  of  Brookfield,  was 
chosen  to  represent  them.  Those  chosen  in  West 
Brookfield  at  the  election  in  the  following  years 
were:  Chosen  in  1850,  William  Curtts  ;  1851,  Horace 
J.  Rawson  ;  1852,  none;  1853,  Baxter  Barnes;  1854, 
William  R.  Thomas;  1855,  none;  1856,  John  M. 
Falcs. 

The  Legislatures   of  1856  and    1857   adopted   the 


Twenty-fir4t  Amendoii<iit  to  the  Constitution,  which 
was  approved  by  the  people  May  I,  1H57,  providing 
that  a  census  of  the  logs!  voterHof  each  city  and  town 
ihould  be  taken  on  the  firnt  day  of  May,  ls57,  and 
returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commnnwoallh  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  June,  and  a  cennus  of  the  in- 
habitants of  each  cily  and  town  in  1.SG5,  and  every 
tenth  year  thereaftar,  including  the  legal  voters.  The 
amendment  also  provided  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  thereafter  consist  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  members,  who  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Legislature,  at  its  first  session  alter  the  return  of  the 
census,  to  the  several  counties  of  the  Cominonweallh, 
according  to  their  relative  numbers  of  legal  voters 
and  the  apportionment  certified  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  to  the  county 
commissioners  of  other  counties  than  SnfTolk,  who 
shall,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  receipt  of  the 
apportionments,  divide  th«ir  counties  into  representa- 
tive districts  and  assign  to  each  its  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. I'nder  the  apportionment  of  1H.")7  the 
towns  of  Warren,  West  Brookfield  and  New  Braintree 
constituted  the  Eleventh  District  of  Worcester  County 
and  were  entitled  to  one  Representative.  The  follow- 
ing is  n  list  of  the  Representatives  cho-en  to  represent 
that  district  in  the  nine  succeeding  years: 

Chosen  in  1857,  Samuel  E.  Blair,  of  Warren;  1858, 
Nelson  I'arpenter,  of  Warren  ;  I.'<5<»,  George  Crowell, 
of  West  Brookfield;  I860,  Joseph  R»wson,  of  West 
Brookfield;  1861,  Lucius  J.  Knowles,  of  Warren; 
1862,  Sexton  P.  Martin,  of  New  Braintree;  1863, 
John  M.  Fales,  of  West  Brookfield  ;  1864,  Lucius  J. 
Knowles,  of  Warren  ;  18G5,  Nathan  Richardson,  of 
Warren. 

Under  the  apportionment  ot  18GG,  bated  on  the 
census  of  1S65,  the  towns  of  Sturbridge.  Brookfield, 
West  Brookfield.  North  Brookfield  and  Warren  con- 
stituted the  Eighle^enth  Worcester  District  and  the 
following  were  chosen  to  represent  that  district  in  the 
ten  succeeding  years: 

Chosen  in  18i)6,  James  S.  Montague,  of  Brookfield, 
Charles  E.  Smith,  of  West  Brookfield;  1867,  Amasa 

C.  Morsf,  of  Sturbridge,  Joseph  B.  Lombard,  of  War- 
ren ;  1868,  Ezra  Batcheller.  of  North  Brookfield,  Dan- 
iel W.  Knight,  of  Brookfield ;  1869,  Benjamin  A. 
Tripp,  of  Warren,  John  Harvey  Moore,  of  Warren  ; 
1870,  Martin  L.  Richardson,  of  Sturbridge,  George  S. 
Duell,  of  Brookfield;  1871,  Daniel  W.  Knight,  of 
Brookfield,  Simon  H.  Sibley,  of  Warren  ;  1872,  Noah 

D.  Ladd,  of  Sturbridge,  William  B.  Stnne,  of  West 
Brookfiehl;  1873,  Warren  Tyler,  of  North  Brookfield, 
Stillman  Butterworth,  of  Brookfield  ;  1874,  Charles  B. 
Sanford,  of  West  Brookfield,  George  T.  Lincoln,  of 
Sturbridge ;  1875,  Charles  Fuller,  of  Sturbridge,  John 
Wetherbee,  of  Warren. 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1S7G  the  s:inie  towni 
constituted  the  Twelfth  Worcester  District  and  were 
represmted  a-s  follnws  during  the  ten  succeeding 
years: 
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Chosen  in  1876,  William  H.  Montague,  of  North 
Brookfield,  George  W.  Johnson,  of  Brookfield  ;  1877, 
George  C.  Lincoln,  of  North  Brookfield,  Alviu  B- 
Chamberlain,  of  Sturbridge ;  1878,  Theodore  C.  Bates, 
of  North  Brookfield,  Joseph  Smith,  of  Warren  ;  1879, 
George  W.  Johnson,  of  Brookfield,  George  N.  Bacon, 
of  Sturbridge ;  1880,  George  A.  Parratt,  of  West 
Brookfield,  George  JI.  Newton,  of  Warren,  died  (Lu- 
cien  M.  Gilbert,  of  Warren,  filled  vacancy) ;  1881, 
Hiram  Kuight,  of  North  Brookfield,  David  W. 
Hodgkins,  of  Brookfield ;  1882,  Emory  L.  Bates,  of 
Sturbridge,  Horace  W.  Bush,  of  West  Brookfield; 
1883,  Allen  Batcheller,  of  North  Brookfield,  Joseph  W. 
Hastings,  of  Warren ;  1884,  Edwin  D.  Goodell,  of 
Brookfield,  David  B.  Wright,  of  Sturbridge;  1885, 
Edwin  Wilbur,  of  West  Brookfield,  Marcus  Bur- 
roughs, of  Warren. 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1886  the  towns  of 
Brookfield,  West  Brookfield,  North  Brookfield,  New 
Braintree,  Oakham,  Sturbridge  and  Warren  consti- 
tuted the  Fifth  Worcester  District  and  the  following 
Representatives  have  been  chosen  to  represent  it : 

Chosen  in  1886,  Edwin  D.  Goodell,  of  Brook- 
field, Samuel  Clark,  of  North  Brookfield  ;  1887,  George 
H.  Coolidge,  of  West  Brookfield,  Henry  D.  Hayues, 
of  Sturbridge;  1888,  George  Bliss,  of  Warren,  John 
B.  Gould,  of  Warren. 

In  the  early  life  of  West  Brookfield  little  occurred 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  historian  or  interest  the 
reader.  Its  current  flowed  with  gentle  tide,  bearing 
satisfactory  prosperity  to  its  enterprises  and  peace  and 
happiness  to  its  people.  Its  real  history  lies  back  of 
its  incorporation  far  in  the  past  and  is  owned  in 
common  with  its  sister  towns.  Brookfield,  though 
the  Third  Precinct,  inherits  the  name  and  records  of 
the  original  town,  while  West  Brookfield,  really  the 
mother  instead  of  sister  of  the  towns  at  the  north 
and  south,  and  holding  within  its. borders  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  Quabaug,  has  scarcely  passed  the  for- 
tieth year  of  its  municipal  age.  It  would  be  a  fitting 
acknowledgment  of  its  historic  record  to  place  in  its 
keeping  the  ancient  archives  and  christen  it  anew 
with  the  name  which  rii^htfully  belongs  to  it.  South 
Brookfield  is  the  title  which  Brookfield  often  bears  in 
the  records,  and  to  an  impartial  eye  it  seems  more  ap- 
plicable to-day  to  the  town  from  which  West  Brook- 
field was  separated  in  1848. 

As  owners  in  common  of  the  memories  of  the  good 
old  town,  the  citizens  of  the  three  towns  of  Brookfield, 
North  Brookfield  and  West  Brookfield  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  our  national  independence  on  Satur- 
day, the  3d  of  July,  1858.  The  purpose  of  the 
celebration  was  a  double  one, — both  to  celebrate  the 
event  which  the  day  commemorated  and,  as  stated  by 
the  committee  in  their  circular,  sent  to  the  sons  of 
the  three  town-",  to  make  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  the  town,  which  would  occur  in  1860.  The  circular 
was  signed   by  Aaron  Kimball,  Francis  Howe,  Lewis 


Abbott,  S.  W.  Banister,  Perley  Stevens,  Luther 
Stowell,  Oliver  C.  Felton,  Calvin  Jennings,  Otis 
Hayden,  Emmons  Twichell  and  Alfred  Rice,  of 
Brookfield  ;  Amasa  Walker,  Daniel  Whitney,  Hiram 
Edson,  Charles  Duncan,  William  Adams,  George  H. 
Lowe,  Royal  Pickard,  Ezra  B.itchellor,  Lj'sauder 
Brewer,  James  H.  Hill  and  Bonum  Nye,  of  North 
Brookfield,  and  Alanson  Hamilton,  Nathaniel  Lynde, 
Ebenezer  Merriani,  John  M.  Fales,  Augustus  Make- 
peace, Ebenezer  Fairbanks,  David  A.  Gleason,  David 
L.  Merrill,  Raymond  Cummings,  George  W.  Lincoln 
and  Warren  A.  Blair,  of  West  Brookfield.  At  that 
time  the  population  of  the  three  towns,  in  the  order 
here  given,  was  2007,  2307  and  1363  respectively.  A 
dinner  was  held  in  a  tent  pitched  on  the  Common  in 
Brookfield  and  nine  hundred  guests  were  seated  at 
the  tables.  A  procession,  under  the  Chief  Marshal 
George  D.  Clapp,  with  Tyler  Hosman  and  Henry  L. 
Mellen  as  his  aids,  contained  four  divisions  in  the 
following  order  and  marched  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  tent : 

Firsl  Divlshn. 

Bonds  Cornet  Band,  'Id  pieces, 

Cataract  Engine  Company,  of  Brookfield,  Capt.  A.  II.  Moulton. 

Committee  of  Brookfield. 

Speakers  and  guests. 

Citizens. 

Second   Division. 

American  Engine  Company,  of  West  Brookfield,  Capt.  C.  B.  Sanford. 

Coinniitteo  of  West  Brookfield. 

West  Brookfield  Glee  Club. 

Citizens. 

Third  Division. 

Committee  of  North  Brookfield. 

President,  Vice-President,  Chaplain. 

Guests. 

Citizens. 

Fatirth  Diiiuion. 

Bay  State  Engine  Co.,  East  Brookfield,  Capt.  C.  K.  Willard. 

CballoDge  Engine  Co.  (Juvenile),  East  Brookfield,  Capt.  E.  J.  Nichols. 

Guests  and  Citizens. 

Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  of  North  Brookfield,  presided, 
assisted  by  the  following  vice-presidents:  Hon.  Fran- 
cis Howe,  Hon.  Oliver  C.  Felton,  Abraham  Skinner 
and  Aaron  Kimball,  of  Brookfield  ;  Hon.  Alanson 
Hamilton,  Nathaniel  Lynde  and  Ebenezer  Merriam, 
of  West  Brookfield,  and  Colonel  Wm.  Adams  and 
Pliny  Nye,  of  North  Brookfield.  D.  L.  Morrill,  of 
West  Brookfield,  was  toast-master.  The  speakers, 
besides  the  president,  were  Hon.  Pliny  Merrick, 
Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  George  Howe,  of  Boston,  Wm. 
Howe,  of  Brookfield,  Henry  Uphain,  of  Boston,  Rev. 
C.  Gushing,  of  North  Brookfield,  and  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
of  Newton. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1860,  the  following  circular 
was  issued,  preliminary  to  the  celebration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
The  original  grant  was  made  May  31,  1860,  but  for 
some  reason  it  was  thnughtexpedient  to  celebrate  the 
event  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Brookfielp,  March  To,  ISfiO. 
Dear  Sir:  The  present  year  marks  the  two  hundredth  .\univer8ary  of 
the  settlement  of  the  town,  and  it  is  thought  desirable  and  proper  that 
the  event  should  be  commemorated  in  a  suitable  manner 


WEST  BROOK  FIELD. 


A  geDPtuI  meeting  of  the  oiti/ciiit  uf  the  wvuml  townit,  into  which  the 
ancfeot  town  uf  Uroukfleltl  has  hveu  divlUiHl,  ha^t  iHK'n  bt-lil,  fttiil  the 
unileniigiietl  ap]>uiiiiLMl  a  ruoiinittee  to  make  nrntiigcmunlfl  for  Iho  occa- 
sion nnd  Invite  tho  at|4*u<lanco  of  all  who  nia>-  fvvl  an  liilt>m(  In  it. 

Wo,  thurt-fure,  rt^spectfutly  ext<>od  to  yon  an  Invitation  to  Iw  pri^-nt 
on  Iho  Fourth  of  July  next,  the  day  fixed  upon,  ua  ou  thu  whole  the 
luoat  eIiKil>lo  und  cuiivc-nitMit. 

The  Committee  are  ospecialty  deeirouB  that  all  who  oriK>natod  In,  or 
havu  boen  realdunt^  of  this  place,  should  join  in  thl#  Coh'lmttlon. 

The  Suns  aud  UuuRhteni  uf  Bruukflild  are  scaltcrtHl  fur  and  u  idu  in  all 
the  Statet)  in  th«  Union  ;  but  the  Committeo  truHt  they  will  be  happy  to 
conio  together  on  an  occasion  so  fraught  with  Interesting  aasociitllonB 
and  reminiscences. 

The  first  settlement  having  been  made  in  lliat  part  of  the  old  town 
now  lucurpomted  an  West  Brookfield.  and  the  site  of  thu  flret  Mectlug- 
HouM*.  the  old  garrl»)n  which  stood  succeaifully  the  Indian  Siege  of 
167.1,  the  Oilbert  Kurt  and  the  first  Grave  Yard  being  also  in  that  section, 
the  Coiumitlee  have  decided  to  liold  the  prop^wed  ct-lebnitiun  in  that 
town.  Kov.  Lyman  Whiting,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  hoa  boen  Invited  to 
deliver  the  oddrcss,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  lutenwt  to  lh« 
occasion. 

A  large  lent  will  be  erected  upon  the  Comiiiou,  In  which  the  services 
will  bo  held  and  the  dinner  !•«  provided. 

Tickets  to  the  Tent  and  Dinner,  one  dollar 


We  have  the  honor  to 
Respectfully 
Aaron  Kimball. 
O.  C.  Felton. 
Luther  Stowell. 
George  W.  Johnson. 
George  Forbes. 
Wni.  .\dams. 
Charles  Adams,  Jr. 
Pliny  Nye, 


I  Nye 


Bun 
T.  M.  DiincuD. 
AluUBun  Hnniilton. 
Alfrwl  White. 
Buxler  Bamr-s. 
ClmrlM  E.  Smith. 
L.  1[.  Tliom|«un. 
G.  W.  Lincoln. 


Yr  obt  servants, 
Francitt  llowt*. 
KniniuDfl  Twichcll. 
A.  II.  Muulton. 
II    L.  Mellen. 
IMIli}  Ui>ano. 
Kzra  lIuttlu'lliT. 
Illrani  C'urnitli. 
Aniiuu  Wiilkor. 
E.  D.  Dalcht'llcr. 
G.  B.  Dewing. 
Xathaniel  Lyiide. 
Ju8iah  lli-nsbaw. 
Itayniund  CuniiiiiDgt. 
Jolin  M.  Kales. 
S.  N.  White. 


The  celebration  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  plana  of  the  committee.  The  streets  and  houses  were 
decorated,  and  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  July,  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  sons  nnd  daughters  of  the 
ancient  i-cttlcnient.  At  nine  o'clock  the  citizens  of 
We-it  Brookfield,  under  escort  of  the  Oakham  Band, 
proceeded  to  Foster's  ITill,  the  site  of  the  first  church 
and  fortification,  and  there  met  the  citizens  of  Brook- 
field and  North  Brookfield,  attended  by  the  Brookfield 
Cornet  Band,  and  marched  to  the  Common.  Tlierea 
formal  procession  was  organized  under  Chief  Marshal 
S.  D.  Cooke  and  marched  to  the  old  burial  ground, 
and  thence  to  the  tent  on  the  east  end  of  the  Com- 
mon, where  the  tables,  set  for  twelve  hundred,  were 
completely  filled.  Hon.  Amasa  Walker  acted  as 
president  of  the  day,  and  called  on  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Vaill,  of  Palmer,  to  invoke  the  divine  blessing.  After 
the  dinner  Mr.  Walker  addressed  the  asgenibly  and 
Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  of  Providence,  followed  with 
an  historical  address  of  nearly  two  hours  in  length. 
After  the  address  speeches  were  made  by  Hev.  C. 
Cashing,  of  Xorth  Brookfield,  Dr.  Eliakini  Pheli)8,  of 
Philadel]>hia,  a  former  pastor  of  the  First  Pr.  ciiict 
Church,  N.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Boston,  Rev.  Mr.  Burr, 
of  Brookfield,  Rev.  C.  M.  Cordley.of  West  Brookfield, 
T.   M.  Duncan,   of  Xorth    Brookfield,   Rev.    W.    H. 


Beechcr,  of  Xorth  Brookfield.  Wui.  B.  Draper,  of 
New  York,  Dr.  John  llomaiis,  of  Ihistoii,  Dr.  Jaboz 
B.  I^idiam,  of  Boston,  Rev.  Hubbard  Wiinlow,  of 
Brooklyn,  Judge  Daiifi>rlli,  of  New  York,  and  Jo«iah 
Gary,  of  iit.  Charles,  Missouri. 

But  the  memoriea  of  the  early  cettlers  of  Brookfield 
were  destined  to  bo  soon  revived  by  events  less  joy- 
ous and  peaceful.  The  hill-bides  and  plains  of  this 
ancient  settlement,  so  accustomed  to  scene*  of  warfare 
in  their  earlier  ilays,  within  a  year  after  the  celebra- 
tion again  witiies,scd  preparations  for  hostile  strife. 
Since  the  grant  of  It'.iit)  no  generation  had  [latwcd 
away  without  learning  something  of  the  hoirors  of 
war.  They  had  fought  for  years  with  the  Indian  hordes 
at  their  doors;  they  had  fought  for  imlependence  ; 
they  had  fi>ught  to  assert  the  rights  of  an  infant  nation 
against  an  insolent  foe;  they  were  now  Ui  take  up 
arms  to  i)re8erve  a  Union  which  had  been  dearly  jjur- 
chased  in  Revolutionary  days. 

During  the  War  o»'  the  Rebellion  West  Brookfield 
wius  not  behinil  other  towus  in  the  Commonwealth  in 
patriotic  endeavors  to  sustain  the  government  and 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  army.  At  a  town-meeting  held 
April  29,  ISOl,  at  which  Oeorge  W.  Lincoln  was 
chosen  moderator,  it  was  voted  to  pay  each  volun- 
teer twenty  dollars  when  mustered  and  furnish  each 
with  a  revolver.  The  town  also  pledgetl  it.self  to 
properly  support  families  of  soldiers  in  the  service, 
and  passed  the  necessary  votes  to  enable  the  select- 
men to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose.  When  nine- 
months'  men  were  called  for,  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  was  paitl  to  each  volunteer  credited 
to  the  quota  of  the  town,  and  in  1804  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold  was  paid  to  the  men 
enlisting  on  its  tpiota  for  three  years  or  the  war. 

The  following  list  of  soldiers  enlisting  in  the  town, 
taken  chielly  from  the  town's  Rebellion  Record,  but 
enlarged  and  corrected  by  the  .Vtljutant-tienerars 
Roll,  is  as  nearly  accurate  us  it  is  possible  to  make  it: 

Tlioniaa  Ketw,  throe  yiam 2d  Kiginient,  Co.  II 

J.   II.  W.  Bartli'tt,  thnie  Jroan 'id  ReKilnenI,  (.'o.  K 

Simon  Curlcy,  three  yoani gtli  Heitiliirnt,  Co.  U 

Jo«H-|ih  W.  Cutler,  tliieu  yeats luth  Uegiiiif  nt,  Co.  F 

t'alfli  C.  Brock,  three  years 11th  Regiment 

Franklin  W.  FelluMK,  three  jcani Wlh  IteftlnienI,  (.'o.  I 

John  Mundell,  three  yeare l^lh  Reiilnient,  Co.  II 

.     r«rez  D.  S4iin|<aon,  three  yenm I'ith  Reglnipnt,  Co.  K 

George  W.  Sliaw,  Jr.,  Uiree  ysuv Vilh  Regiment 

Jnllna  A.  Amiulen,  three  yean 12th  RrgimenI,  Co.  F 

AIU<rt  Lynde.  three  yean 1.1th  Kegliuent,  Co.  B 

Jabez  A.  Blarkiner,  Ihreeyean 13th  IteginienI,  Co.  K 

Dernunl  U.  Gilliert,  thive  yean 1.1th  llegimeul 

Lyman  W.  GilU'rt,  three  yean I:ith  Regiment,  Co.  U 

Wm.  L.  Adams,  three  yean l.llh  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Eiiieraon  II.  Ilullard,  three  yeara...„ Ulh  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Albert  W.  Lirennore.  three  yeara Ulh  HeglnienI,  Co.  F 

C.  W.  Marih,  threa  yeun Ulh  ReBlmcnt,  I  o.  F 

A.  N.  I'olter,  three  yean ^'■■'    V       •       F 

JuKtuaC.  Wellington,  three  yeus I  F 

Wni.  A.  Mullet,  thr<'e  yeara f 

Edward  f.  I'routy,  thrva  yean K 

C.  S.  Lowe,  three  year* 1  F 

Henry  C.  Read,  three  yean I  <i 

George  \\.  Temple,  three  yean 17:..  :.  .. ...  G 

Cbarlc*  Riggs,  three  yean IbUi  liegliueut,  Co.  G 
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h.  B.  Bliss,  three  years IDth  Regiment,  Co.  C 

John  Maun,  three  jeara 19th  Keginient,  Co.  G 

Lewis  McCrellis,  three  years lath  Keginient,  Co.  G 

Wni.  Daggett,  three  years I91h  Keginient,  Co.  I 

Martin  J.  Gilbert,  three  years 2uth  Keginient,  Co.  K 

Isaac  M.  Saniiison,  tliree  years. 2llth  Keginient,  Co.  K 

Benjamin  P.  Sampson,  three  yeare 2lltli  Keginient,  Co.  K 

Samuel  B.  Kice,  three  years 2Ist  Kegiment,  Co.  B 

.losepli  P.  Adams,  three  years 2l8t  Regiment,  Co.  C 

Edwin  T.  Brawn,  three  years 2l8t  Kegiment,  Co.  C 

C.  C.  Buck,  three  yeare 2l6t  Regiment,  Co.  C 

Eli  Tyler,  three  years 21st  Keginient,  Co.  C 

Leonard  F.  Ale.\ander,  three  years 2l8t  Keginient,  Co.  F 

John  L.  Powers,  three  years 22d  Regiment,  Co.  G 

John  F.  Hastings,  three  years 2.jth  Regiment,  Co.  C 

E.  P.  Buck,  three  years 25lh  Regiment,  Co.  D 

F.  E.  Buck  three  years 2rith  Kegiment,  Co.  D 

Albert  Peck,  three  years 26th  Regiment,  Co.  C 

George  E. -Howe,  three  years 25th  Regiment,  Co.  C 

Frank  Warren,  three  yeai-s 28th  Regiment 

George  Day,  three  years .....32d  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Joseph  \V.  .'Vdanis,  three  years :i4th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

George  E.  Adams,  three  years 34th  Keginient,  Co.  I 

Charles  H.  Allen,  three  years...'. 34th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Eldridge  B.  Ainsworth,  tliree  years 31th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Pliiiy  F.  Barr,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Azor  Vi.  Barlow,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Edwin  W.  Bailow,  three  yeare 34th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Daniel  Boyle,  three  yeai-s 34th  Keginient,  Co.  I 

Lorenzo  Chickering,  three  years 31tli  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Edward  L.  Drake,  tlireo  years 34th  Regiment,  Co,  I 

Ephraim  Carey,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

John  E.  Farley,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Harvey  Gilbert,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

George  H.  Gilbert,  three  years 3»th  Kegiment,  Co.  I 

John  McCloskoy,  three  years 34tli  Regiment,  Co.  I 

James  Mundell,  three  ycara 34th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

James  M.  Pratt,  three  years 34th  Kegiment,  Co.  I 

Henry  L.  Ross,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Harvey  E.  Truesdell,  three  years 34th  Keginient,  Co.  I 

Danii-1  ('.  Spear,  three  years 34th  Kegiment,  Co.  I 

Ahiier  Wilcut,  thice  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Alfred  D.  "Washburn,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Charles  Thompson,  tliree  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  D 

SylvanusT.  Barlow,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Dennis  M.  Smith,  three  years 34(h  Keginient,  Co.  I 

Charles  E.  Cutler,  three  years 311h  Regiment,  Co.  I 

George  Jennings,  three  years 36th  Regiment 

Augustus  J.  Amsden,  three  years 30th  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Horace  W.  Bush,  lOU  days 42d  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Herman  A.  Gilbert.  100  days 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Thadeus  C.  Merritt,  lOi)  days 42d  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Wni.  H.  Barnes,  100  days 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Abljah  D.  Cutler,  lOO  days 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Italph  A.  Dupee,  100  days 42d  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Wm   n.  Lombard,  Ion  days 48lli  Regiment,  Co.  G 

S.  Waldo  Allen,  nine  months .lilst  Kegiment,  Co.  F 

Joseph  E.  Bailey,  nine  months 5Ist  Regiment,  Co.  F 

D.  Wilson  Barlow,  nine  months Slst  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Edward  M.  Ciane,  nine  months Slat  Rejiinent,  Co.  F 

Patrick  J.  Dillon,  nine  months Slst  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Wm.  A.  Hitchcock,  nine  months Slst  Regiment,  Co.  F 

D.  W.  R.  Hinckley,  nine  mouths Slst  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Wm.  A.  Sprague,  nine  monllis  Slst  Regiment,  Co  F 

Wni.  R.  Thomas,  nine  months Slst  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Wm.  G  Lawrence,  nine  months Slst  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Samuel  D.  Richards,  nine  months Slst  Regiment,  Co.  I 

S.  F.  Reach,  one  year S4th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Marial  Mallet,  three  years 67th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Lewis  Bovier,  tlireo  years 6Tth  Regiment 

John  Itlantell,  tliree  years 58lli  Regiment 

Orin  Eddy,  100  days COth  Reginunl,  Co.  F 

Cornelius  McQuirk,  one  year Olet  Regiment,  Co.  A 

George  H.  Nichols,  one  year Gist  Regiment,  Co.  H 

Joseph  Dealoy,  one  year 6l8t  Regiment,  Co.  H 

Isaac  N.  Prouty,  one  year lat  Cavalry,  Co.  F 

Edmond  Metier,  one  year 2d  Cavalry,  Co.  K 


Peter  Floyd,  one  year....*- 2d  Cavalry,  Co.  O 

Andrew  J.  Emery,  one  year 2d  Cavalry,  Co.  A 

Martin  Fallon,  one  year 3d  Cavalry,  Co.  B 

Patrick  G.  Dillon,  one  year 3d  Cavalry,  Co.  D 

Albert  Barney,  one  year 4th  Cavalry 

Riifus  E.  Blackmer,  oneyear 4th  Cavalry 

Jabez  A.  Blackmer,  one  year 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  F 

Jacob  Coombs,  one  year 4lh  Cavalry,  Co.  D 

Isaac  M.  Jones,  one  year 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  E 

Patrick  Odell,  oneyear 4tb  Cavalry,  Co.  D 

Calvin  H.  Root,  one  year 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  F 

Ira  T.  Sibley,  one  year 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  D 

Lucius  Truesdell,  one  year 4th  Cavalry 

Daniel  Lawler,  one  year 4th  Cavalry 

George  E.  Wellman,  one  year 4th  Cavalry,  Co.  F 

Amos  S.  Jackson,  one  year 5th  Cavalry,  Co.  I 

James  Dillon,  one  year 2d  H.  A. 

John  Dillon,  one  year 2d  H.  A. 

John  W.  Ward,  one  year 2d  U.  A. 

AVni.  Seward,  one  year 2d  H.  A. 

Daniel  Mnller,  one  year 2d  H.  .\. 

Daniel  Buckley,  one  year 2d  H.  A. 

Jerome  Hamilton,  one  year 2d  H.  .\. 

Wm.  P.  Howe,  one  year 31  H.  A. 

Pliny  Cooper,  one  year 3d  H.  A. 

James  Collins,  one  year 3d  H.  A. 

Charles  A.  Tyler,  one  year Ctli  Bat. 

Anthony  Collum,  one  year ..4th  Bat. 

Charles  A.  Gleason. 
Michael  Joyce. 
William  Hall. 
Oliver  Santon. 

Moses  Renier Unattached  H.  A. 

Eden  Woodbury Unattached  H.  A. 

George  McFarlan. 

Frederick  A.  Varnum Unattached  H.  A. 

Albert  H.Tirrell. 

Samuel  Twigs Frontier  Cav. 

Frederick  Rand Frontier  Cav. 

Lyman  B.  Bliss Vet.  Reserve 

The  following  soldiers  were  either  killed  or  died 
while  in  the  service  : 

Simon  Curley,  killed  June  23, 1801. 

Wm.  L.  Adams,  wounded  at  .\utietam  September  17,  1S62,  and  died 

November  7th. 
Emcraon  H.  Bollard,  died  June  15,  1802. 
Albert  W.  Livermore,  died  January  8, 1SB3. 
Justus  A.  Wellington,  killed  in  Oclober,  18(53. 
Wm.  A.  Mullet,  wounded  at  Spottsylvania,  and  died  May  23, 1804. 
Edwin  T.  Brown,  wounded  at  Petersburg,  and  July  27,  1864. 
Leonard  F.  Ale.xauder,  killed  June  2,  1804. 
George  E  Adams,  killed  at  Newmarket,  Va.,  May  15. 1864. 
Edwin  W.  Barlow,  killed  at  Snicker's  Gap  July  18, 18G4. 
Daniel  Boyle,  died  in  Danville  Prison  in  1805. 
Lorenzo  Chickering,  wounded  at  W'iuchester  September,  1864,  and 

died  September  2oth. 
Harvey  Gilbert,  killed  June  5,  1884. 
Georgo  H.  Gilbert,  wounded  at  Petersburg  April  2,   1865,  and  died 

May  4th. 
Hariey  E.  Truesdell,  died  in  hospital  .March  7,  1804. 
Alfred  D.  Washburn,  died  in  hospital  Juno  3,  1864. 
S.  Waldo  Allen,  died  July  12,  1803. 
John  Mundell,  killed  at  Fredericksburg  May  8,  1804. 
Daniel  Law  ler,  killed  October  24,  1804. 
George  E.  Howe,  killed  at  Petersburg,  May  0,  1804. 
Charles  E.  Cutler,  died  in  U.  S.  Hospital  at  Baltimore,  July  30,  1S04. 
Lewis  Bovier,  died  July  20,  1805. 
Moses  Renier,  died  February  23, 1865. 
Herman  A.  Gilbert,  died  at  Alexandria,  September  23,  1864. 

An  iinpDitaat  event  in  the  history  of  the  town  was 
the  e.stablishment  of  a  public  library.  No  town  can 
have  a  complete  educational  system  without  such  an 
institution.  It  supplements  the  public  schools,  and 
carries  on  and  perfects  the  work  begun  by  them.    The 
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time  U  not  far  in  the  past  when  education  was  said 
to  be  finisheci  at  the  schools.  There  was  little  of  gen- 
eral instruclion  after  the  school-days  were  ovur,  ex- 
cept what  a  greedy  mind  here  and  there,  from  a  keen 
observation  of  the  world  and  from  a  native  gift  of  ab- 
sorption, could  unaided  and  with  difficulty  acquire. 
The  consequence  was  that  there  were  to  be  seen  iu  all 
our  towns  men  of  fair  business  and  social  standing 
who,  from  its  want  of  use  and  development,  had  lost 
the  little  general  knowledge  obtained  at  their  desk  at 
school,  retaining  only  that  which  their  special  busi- 
ness or  trade  had  made  demands  upon.  They  were, 
jierhaps,  shrewd,  industrious  and  prosperous,  but  they 
were  nevertheless  ignorant  men.  Now,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  libraries  into  our  small  communities, 
education  is  never  finished.  The  school-boy  grows  into 
manhood  holding  fast  to  the  fruits  of  public  school 
instruction,  while  craving  and  reaping  more  from 
his  constant  use  of  these  store-houses  of  knowledge. 
And,  indeed,  in  these  latter  year.j,  when  immigrants 
from  abroad,  well  advanced  in  life,  are  finding  their 
way  into  every  city  and  town  without  early  education, 
and  too  old  to  use  our  public  schools,  these  institu- 
tions have  become  the  indispensable  means  of  that 
poi)ular  enlightment  without  which  the  standard  of 
our  republican  government  would  be  dangerously 
lowered,  if  not  permanently  weakened  and  destroyed. 
The  West  BrookfieM  Free  Library  and  Reading- 
llooni  owes  its  origin  to  a  law  passed  in  1869,  requir- 
ing towns  to  appropriate  the  annual  dog  fund  for  the 
support  of  schools  or  for  a  jiublic  library — that  fund 
being  created  by  fees  paid  annually  for  the  licenses 
of  dogs,  and  being  the  residue  after  the  deduction  of 
amounts  paid  to  owners  of  sheep  for  damage  inflicted 
by  dogs. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  it  wm 
provided  by  law  that  "all  such  profits  as  might  or 
should  annually  accrue  to  the  Colony  from  time  to 
time  from  fishing  with  neta  or  seines  at  Cape  Cod, 
for  mackerel,  bass  or  herrings,  should  be  improved 
for  and  towards  a  free  s'jhool  in  some  town  of  the 
jurisdiction."  Thus  the  fathers  of  New  England  set 
an  e.xample  in  the  thrifty  use  of  the  tribes  of  the  sea 
in  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  which  their  sons 
of  to-day  have  followed  in  a  similar  use  of  the  crea- 
tures of  the  land  for  their  permanent  preservation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873  the  town  voted  to  establish 
a  public  library,  and  the  dog-funds  of  1871,  1872  and 
1.S73  were  a[)propriatcd  in  its  aid.  It  was  placed  in 
an  ante-room  of  the  town-house,  and  opened  to  the 
public  January  5,  1874,  with  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  volumes.  The  room  was  fitted  up  and 
lighted  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Fullam,  a 
public-spirited  citizen.  In  March,  1874,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Knowlton  was  chosen  librarian,  and  still  holds  that 
office.  During  the  first  year  Mr.  Charles  Merriam, 
of  Springfield,  a  native  of  the  town,  presented  five 
hundred  volumes  to  the  library,   and   five  hundred 

I        dollars  in  money,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there 
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were   fourteen    hundred   and   eight   volumes   on    its 
shelves.     Mr.  Merriam  continued  his  gifts  of  liookii 
until  they  reached  finally  the  number  of  about  one 
thousand  volumes.     In  1870   he   gave   to   the   town 
fifty  shares  of  New  York  Central  and  Iluilson  Kivi-r 
Railroad  stock,  valued  at  that  time  at  fifty-six  hun- 
dred  and    fifty   dollars, — "to   be   kept   permanently 
{  invested  safely,  and  never  on  personal  security  only, 
I  the  annual  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Library  or   Reading   Room,  which   are   to   be   kept 
always  free  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  a  suita- 
ble age,  and  under  such  rules  nnd  regulations  as  the 
town  may  establish.''     1I«  further  provided   thai  in 
1  case  the   library  should    be   abandoned,  the   money 
'  should  be  paid  to  the  |>ublic  town  libraries  of  lirook- 
field  or  North  Brookfield,  if  such  should  be  iu  exist- 
j  ence;   but,  otherwise,  the  town  of  West   Brookfield 
might  appropriate   the  sum   to  any  general   educa- 
j  tional  purpose  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 
j       At  a  town-meeting,  held  April   1.0,  lS7ii.  the  town 
I  formally  accepted  the  gift,  anil  thanked  Mr.  Merriam 
[  for  his  liberality.     But  his  liberality  had  not  reached 
I  its  limit.     In  1880  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
I  to  the  town,  which,  as  a  memorial  of  his  enlightened 
I  generosity,  is  made  a  part  of  this  narrative : 

I  SPEiNoritLli,  Kebnmry  3,  1»bO. 

\    Tu  Uie  Tuwn  of  Wat  Brvokji'ld: 

I       It  k  I  Iwliovo,  alrcaily  kn.iwn  to  ni«n)-  of  ynnr  clllwm  Hint  I  h»i<! 
,  furmisl  ttiff  piiriNMp  of  crvctlug   wiltiln  your  liiitilii  a  Imllilliig  to  Iw 
j  lUtKl  fur  u  Frt-v  Publlr  Lllirary  iinil  Iti-wlini;  lUxmi.  nwi  iirvsatlng  It  to 
I  my  nntivv  tt>wn.    TIk>  sile  htualrcHdy  lM*oti  piircliajHMl,  oti  the  !ux*jttlml 
j  TaiiitoD  lot.  iu>xt   WMt  or  the  Town   lUll,  mill  ttie  roulract  cIommI  for 
Ihu  erection  of  tla-  biiilJing.     It  liitd  Invn  my  iiil«'ittiou  to  coniplcti*  lh« 
cdiflco,  and  tlicn  B»k  Itn  ai-cnplanco  tiy  the    town.     Bui    It    1»    to  t» 
flnisheil  next  Octolwr,  ami  lhi<r<>  will  llion   remain  fonr  or  Are  month! 
before  your  itsiiul  town-roeftinp  In  the  sprinK,  anil  It  neem*  pniper  anil 
desirable  that  the  town  ehoulij  own  tho  pn>|terty  liefure  entering  upon 
iu  >K\'ii|ialioli.     I  underabinil  there  It   no  legal  difltriiUy  iu  mukiiig  the 
tniiinfi'r,  although  the  building  itwlf  Is  yet  to  b<>  envted. 
I  therefore  propoee  to  the  town  to   niiike  a  preaent  formal  and  legal 
I  traiiflfer  to  it  of  the  lot   melitionoil,  with  the  building  to  lie  erected  on 
I  It,  to  be  lifted  peri>etuully  m  a  free  l*ubllr  lieaxling  Kotiro  and  Library  for 
the  town  of  Weal  llriMktIeld.    Tho  town   will   muiiilaln  II  as  inch  un- 
der any  Hy-lawB  and   regiilations  It  may  think   pntl<er  lo  eeublish  ;  but 
under  such  regulationii  it  ia  to  be   free  to  all,  with  Do  fee  or  charge  to 
any  citizen  for  adniuelon  to  the  privilege*  of  the  library  and  reading 
r.ioni.    The  town  sbHll  keep  the   building  constantly  iujun'-l  for  surh  a 
sum  that,  if  de«lroye<l,  the  town  engng.'e  to  replace  II  by  another  eijiially 
cnnvenlent.     It  Is  not  reiiuiretl  thai  the  same  site  should   always  lie 
used  if  a  change  beconice  necv*tniry  or  desirable.     I    am   to  be  at  liberty 
to  go  on  and  complete  the  building  acconllug  !<•  my  plans.     Tliree  of 
your  own  cililens— Dr.  IIMgelt,  Mr.  fullam  and    Mr.  Kn.jwlt.m.  hare 
been  kind  to  act  as  an  Advisory  Commlltee  In   the  nialtrr,  and  can  gtre 
tho  town  any  deslre4l  infomiallon  In  reganl  to  three  plans. 

From  long  obsenralloD  I  have  come  to  feel  stivingly  the  undeairablo- 
neaof  allaching  any  ulhyr  than  lndi»|len^able  conditions  to  matters 
looking  far  Into  llie  future,  as  unforesi'en  circumslancos  may  greatly 
change  tho  conditions.  I  will  not,  llierefor»>,  add  any  lo  my  donation 
other  than  thoao  I  have  mentioned.  I  would,  however,  recommend- 
First,  Thai  the  up|Mr  hall,  which  I  Intend  shall  be  a  large  ami  con- 
venient one,  be  not  ilsisl,  unleas  rarely  and  orm^loually,  f,»r  fv-hgioiii 
worship,  for  tho  reason  that  the  town  is  maile  up  .if  ditT.Tent  religiouj 
denominations,  and  sucli  use  by  one  niiBhl  awak.n  jealousy  in  olhen, 
and  I  would  like  this  building  and  iU  pullM..«  lo  b.  such  as  that  all 
shall  feel  in  them  a  common  Inlen-st. 

Second,  For  similar  reasons  I  would  not  use  the  hall  for  political  pnr- 
poeeo,  ascaucusesand  the  like. 
Third,  For  moial  and  religious  conaldirallons  and  as  I  now.  Judge  for 
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the  best  interests  of  tlie  community,  I  would  not  open  the  library  and 
readinp  room  for  general  use  on  the  Sabbath.    Nor, 

Fourth,  Let  the  hall  for  purposes  of  mere  amusement  and  entertain- 
ment, especially  such  as  some  nuxy  honestly  deem  objectionable,  as  balls, 
theatrical  and  minstrel  performances,  etc. 

A  general  reason,  perhaps  in  itself  sufficient  for  not  using  the  hall  for 
purposes  I  have  mentioned,  would  be  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  town 
may  be  united  in  regard  to  its  use.  Then,  too,  the  little  sums  to  bo 
obtained  for  rental  for  objei:t8  with  regard  to  which  there  wan  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  would  hardly  compensate  for  the  objections,  and  you 
have  other  places  available  for  these  pur[K>se3  and  it  would  seem  desira- 
ble to  keep  the  hall  for  uses  somewhat  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
design  of  the  building.  There  will  bo  many  of  these,  as  lectures, 
debates, scientific  exhibitions,  farmei-s'  clubs,  etc.,wholly  unobjectionable, 
and  the  income  from  which  will  help  towards  making  the  library  and 
reading  room  self-sustaining.  Yet  if  the  town  at  any  time  think  it  expe- 
dient to  use  the  building  for  the  foregoing  or  similar  purposes,  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  interposing  any  objection  but  that  becoming  the 
property  of  the  town  the  gift  in  these  respects  be  absolute  and  unquali- 
fied. 

In  case  the  donation,  lapses  from  a  failure  of  the  conditions  or  the 
town's  declining  or  neglecting  to  use  the  building  for  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  given  for  any  considerable  period,  the  property  shall  revert 
to  the  same  purposes  as  provided  for  the  lapsing  of  the  endowment  of 
J5,n00  given  by  me  for  a  library  fund  in  March  or  April,  1876. 

Ul>on  the  town's  passing  a  vote  of  acceptance  of  my  proposition,  re- 
cording the  vote  on  its  records,  placing  my  proposjil  on  file  and  sending 
me  a  certified  copy  of  the  vote,  I  will  make  out  a  deed  of  conveyance. 

I  have  been  prompted  to  make  this  proposition  by  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  my  native  town,  which  shall  be  an  expression  of  my  gratitude 
for  the  early  educational  advantages  it  afforded  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  of  permanent  benefit  to  its  citizens,  especially  the  young.  I  recall, 
too,  the  value  such  an  institution  would  have  been  to  me  in  my  own 
early  life,  and  entertain,  I  trust,  a  not  improper  wish  to  be  pleasantly 
remembered  by  a  good  influence  perpetuated. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  the  town  will  cherish  the 
institution  as  one  in  which  all  its  citizens  have  an  interest,  and  may  find  it 
of  lasting  value.  Such  value  will,  of  courje,  depend  largely  upon  a  wise 
discretion  being  exercised  in  selecting  and  encouraging  the  reading  of 
books  and  periodicals,  instructive  and  improving,  as  well  as  a  due  pro' 
portion  of  those  of  a  right  character  more  especially  designed  for  enter- 
tainment, amusement  and  rela.vation. 

Ch.\bles  Mesriam. 

At  the  annual  town-meeting  held  April  5,  1880,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Merriam  was  formally  accepted  by  the 
town,  and  at  a  town-meeting  held  in  October  steps 
were  taken  for  Ihe  dedication  of  the  building,  which 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  November  12th, 
in  the  same  year.  On  that  occasion  Homer  B.  Sprague, 
of  Boston,  delivered  the  dedicatory  address,  and  short 
speeches  were  made  by  Kev.  Mr.  Cu-hing,  William  B. 
Stone  and  L.  H.  Chambirlaiu.  Letters  were  read 
from  Governor  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  a  native  of 
West  Brookfield,  and  from  Mr.  Merriam,  the  benefac- 
tor, who  was  prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  age  from 
being  present.  Mr.  Merriam  died  at  his  residence  in 
Springfield,  July  9,  1887.  According  to  the  report  to 
the  town  of  the  Library  Committee  made  for  the  year 
ending  February  29,  1888,  the  number  of  books  in  the 
library,  at  that  date,  was  5754,  and  11,231  had  been 
taken  out  during  the  year  by  595  persons.  During 
that  year  the  library  was  crediied  on  the  treasurer's 
books  with  $200  income  from  the  Merriam  Fund,  Dog 
Fund  $192.89,  and  appropriations  amounting  to  S300, 
making  a  total  of  $092  89.  It  may  be  proper  to  add, 
in  closing  tlie  sketch  of  the  library,  the  items  of  Mr. 
Merriam's  various  gifts,  exclusive  of  one  thousand 
volumes  of  books  presented  by  him  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  its  career: 


Cost  of  land J2,245  17 

Cost  of  building 10,300  00 

Architect 6U0  00 

Gas  fixtures 316  CO 

Furnace 325  00 

Furniture 1,00.1  00 

Cash  for  books COO  00 

Endowment  Fund  of  1870 5,000  tiO 

gundries 044  25 

J2I,310  ii 

The  public  schools  of  West  Brookfield,  as  well  as  its 
library,  reflect  credit  on  the  town.  According  to  the 
last  report  of  the  School  Committee,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  of  description,  the  town  is  divided  into 
five  districts,  containing  in  all  nine  schools,  with  rolls 
of  28()  scholars,  and  an  average  attendance  of  87  per 
cent.  In  Distiict  No.  1,  there  are  five  schools — a 
grammar  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  24; 
a  first  intermediate,  with  an  average  attendance  of  26 ; 
a  primary,  with  an  average  attendance  of  27 ;  a  pri- 
mary, with  an  average  attendance  of  36;  and  another 
primary,  with  an  average  attendance  of  36. 

The  Second  District  school  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  nineteen  ;  the  Third  District  of  cine,  the 
Fourth  of  seven,  and  the  Fifth  of  five.  The  grammar 
school  teacher  receives  $50  per  month ;  the  first 
intermediate,  $36  ;  the  first  primary,  $36  ;  the  second 
primary,  $32;  the  third  primary,  $32;  Second  District, 
$28;  Third  District,  $28;  Fourth  District,  $24,  and  the 
Fifth  District,  $24.  The  amount  of  money  available 
for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  year  was  $3217.54, 
of  which  the  sum  of  $3,000  was  appropriated  by  the 
town,  and  the  sum  of  $217.54  was  received  from  the 
State  fund.  The  appropriations  made  by  the  town 
for  the  various  departments  for  the  year  ending  at 
the  above  date,  February  29,  1888,  were: 

Schools fsooo  00 

Roads  and  bridges  lOtO  00 

Poor 600  00 

Contingent  Fund I20i)  00 

Debt  and  interest 1000  00 

Street  lamps 300  CO 

Common 100  00 

Fileraen euO  00 

Memorial  Day 50  Oi) 

Library 300  no 

S8150  00 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  in 
1848,  the  an(  ient  First  Parish  of  Brookfield  was  the 
only  one  within  its  borders.  A  meeting-house  was 
built  in,  or  soon  after,  1673,  probably  on  Foster's 
Hill,  but  was  burned  during  King  Philip's  War. 
It  is  probable  that  John  Younglove  and  Thomas 
Millet  preached  to  the  settlers  during  the  short 
time  they  remained  on  their  grant.  Mr.  Younglove 
was  at  Quabaug,  the  Indian  name  of  Brookfield 
before  the  settlement,  as  early  as  1667.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  settlement  he  removed  to  Hadley, 
where  he  taught  school.  In  1681  he  is  mentioned  as 
living  in  Sulfield,  and  there  he  died  June  3,  1690. 
Thomas  Millet  seems  to  have  succeeded  Mr.  Young- 
love and  died  early  in  1676,  before  Philip's  War  was 
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over.  It  is  not  probable  that  either  Mr.  Younglove 
or  he  were  ordained  ministers.  After  the  resettle- 
ment of  Urookfield,  in  16S6,  it  is  not  believed  that  any 
meeting-house  was  built  until  171.5.  Religious  ser- 
vices h  id  probably  been  held  in  the  garrison  on  Fos- 
ter's Hill,  and  the  preacher  seems  to  have  been  styled 
chaplain,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Province,  with  an  annual  allowance 
towar  Is  his  salary  from  the  Province  treasury.  On 
the  22d  of  November,  1715,  the  inhabitants  agreed  to 
build  a  meeting-house,  which  was  erected  on  Foster's 
Hill,  about  half  a  mile  southeast  of  the  first  meeting- 
house. On  the  hith  of  October,  1717,  it  was  so  far 
completed  that  it  was  used  on  that  day  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  Rev.  Thomas  Cheney,  who  bad  accepted 
an  invitation  to  settle  as  pa.stor.  On  that  day  the 
First  Church  of  BroolcReld  was  formally  organized, 
and  a  church  covenant  signed,  which  may  be  found 
in  a  more  detailed  history  of  the  church,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Brookfield  in  these  volumes.  At  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Cheney,  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of 
Northampton,  preached  the  sermon.  Mr.  Cheney 
was  born  in  Ro.xbury  in  IGOO,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1711.  He  died  December  11,  1747,  and  his 
grave  is  at  Brookfield.  Rev.  Elisha  Harding,  a  Har- 
vard graduate  in  174.},  succeeded  Mr.  Cheney,  and 
was  ordained  September  13,  1749,  on  which  occasion 
Rev.  Nathan  Bucknam,  of  Medway,  preached  the 
sermon.  During  his  ministry  the  Second  Precinct 
(now  North  Brookfield)  was  incorporated,  March  28, 
1750,  and  the  Third  Precinct  (now  Brookfield)  Novem- 
ber 8,  1754. 

In  1755  the  First  Church  built  a  new  meeting- 
house and  abandoned  the  old  house  on  Foster's  Hill. 
It  was  voted,  January  22d,  in  that  year,  "  to  build  a 
meeting-house  for  public  worship  at  the  turning  of 
the  county  rode,  near  the  northeast  corner  of  a  plowed 
field,  belonging  to  John  Barns,  being  on  the  plain  in 
said  First  Precinct."  It  was  also  voted  that  the 
house  should  be  built  "  with  timber  and  wood,"  and 
be  forty-five  feet  in  length  and  thirty-five  feet  in 
width.  The  location  of  this  church  was  near  that  of 
the  present  Congregational  Church,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Common. 

On  the  8th  of  the  following  May  Mr.  Harding  was 
dismissed,  and  on  the  1st  of  February,  1757,  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Strong,  of  Hadlev,  was  chosen  pastor,  but 
declined.  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  Jr.,  bon  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Parsons,  of  Bradford,  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  the  class  of  1752,  wa.s  then  engaged,  and  was 
ordained  November  23,  1757.  At  his  ordination 
liev.  Joseph  Parsons,  of  Bradford,  Rev.  Uavid  White, 
of  Hardnick,  Rev.  Joshua  Eaton,  of  Spencer,  Rev. 
John  Tucker,  of  Newbury,  and  Rev.  Isaac  Jones,  of 
Western  (now  Warren),  took  part  in  the  services.  He 
continued  in  his  pastorate  until  his  death,  January 
17,  1771,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years. 

Rev.  Ephraim  Ward,  born  in  Newton  in  1741,  and 
a  Harvard  graduate  in  the  class  of  17tJ3,  followed  Mr. 


Parsons  and  was  ordained  October  23,  1771,  Rerrinj^ 
until  his  death,  February  9,  1818.  Dr.  Lyman 
Whiting,  in  his  address  on  tlie  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  Bnioklield,  said  of  him 
that  "he  was  e.steemed  throughout  his  pAstorate, 
which  was  little  short  of  forty-seven  years,  a.s  the  ur- 
bane Christian  scholar,  illustrating  the  graces  of  the 
village  pastor,  so  admirably  pictured  by  the  godly 
Herbert: 

As  a  tender  talhor 

Duth  Ivoch  and  rnio  tho  rhiirch  iind  U  olM^yod, 

And  rovproncisl  by  It,  lo  uiiirlt  \ht  rallier, 

By  liow  mncli  lio  doliglitod  murv  to  iMid 

All  by  111*  uwD  oXAniple  In  tlie  wiiy, 

Tlinn  puDlsU  any  when  tliey  g^j  a«lntj." 

At  his  ordination  Rev.  Jason  lluven,  of  Dedham, 
preached  the  sermon,  and  the  churches  ofWe<tern, 
Ware,  Spencer,  Sturbridge,  Newton,  Weston,  Walt- 
ham  and  Dedham  were  represented. 

On  the  23d  of  October.  IHlli,  Rov.  Eliakim  Phelps, 
a  native  of  Belchertown  ami  born  .March  20,  1790, 
was  settled  as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  at  his 
ordination  Ruv.  Jedediah  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  the 
distinguished  geographer,  preached  the  sermon.  In 
1818,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ward,  he  became  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  pastorate.  He  was  a  graduate,  in  1814, 
of  Union  College,  of  Schenectady,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  his  alma  maler  in 
1842.  On  the  25th  of  October,  182G,  he  was  released 
from  his  charge  to  assume  the  preceptorship  of  a 
"Classical  Female  School,"  which  at  one  time  nour- 
ished in  West  Brookfield.  At  a  later  date  he  was  the 
principal  of  the  Female  Seminary  at  Pittsfield,  and 
in  18G0,  at  the  time  of  the  Bi-Centennial  Celebration, 
he  was  living  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  present  and 
spoke  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  day  of  the  release  of  Dr.  Phelps  from  the 
church.  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Foote,  also  a  graduate  of 
Union  College,  wa^i  installed,  and  wa4  dismissed  May 
1,  1832.  Mr.  Foote  was  born  in  Watertown,  Conn., 
November  17,  1796,  and  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1821.  At  his  ordination  Rev.  Herman  Humphrey, 
president  of  Amherst  College,  preached  the  sermon. 
In  1833  he  had  a  pastorate  in  Salina,  N.  Y. ;  in  1H35 
in  Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  in  1839  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  and 
in  the  latter  year  waa  chosen  president  of  Washington 
College,  in  Tennes-see,  but  died  April  21,  1840,  before 
his  inauguration. 

Rev.  Francis  Hort<}n,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1826,  was  installed  August  15,  1S32,  on 
which  occasion  Rev.  Thomas  Snell,  of  North  Brook- 
field, preached  the  sermon.  He  was  dismissed  Sep- 
tember 15,  1841,  and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  Chaiie, 
who  was  settled  January  12,  1842,  and  dismissed  Oc- 
tober 28,  1842. 

Rev.  Leonard  S.  Parker,  born  in  Dunbarton,  N.  H., 
December  G,  1812,  and  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  Colle- 
giate Institute,  was  installed  Decemb';r  19,  1H44.  and 
dismissed  April  7,  1851.  At  his  installalioii  Rev. 
Thomas  Soell  preached  the  sermon. 
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Eev.  Swift  Byington  succeeded  November  7,  1852, 
and  served  until  his  resignation,  November  1,  1858. 
At  his  ordination  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  now  living 
in  New  Bedford,  preached  the  sermon.  Mr.  Byington 
was  born  in  Bristol,  Conn.,  February  4,  1824,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1S47. 

Kev.  Christopher  M.  Cordley,  born  in  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, January  2,  1821,  was  settled  June  28,  1859,  and 
continued  in  the  pastorate  until  June  23,  1862. 

Rev.  Samuel  Dunham,  a  Yale  graduate  in  1860,  was 
ordained  October  4,  1864,  and  dismissed  October  27, 
1870.  At  his  ordination  Rev.  E.  C.  Jones,  of  South- 
ampton, Conn.,  preached  the  sermon. 

Kev.  Richard  B.  Bull  was  installed  March  12,  1871, 
and  dismissed  July  6,  1874.  The  pulpit  has  since 
been  supplied  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Kendall,  Rev.  Mr.  Steb- 
bens,  Rev.  Frederick  Allen,  Rev.  E.  S.  Gould  and  the 
present  acting  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Babb. 

Among  the  prominent  members  of  this  church 
have  been  Henry  Gilbert,  his  son,  John  Gilbert, 
Joshua  Dodge,  Joseph  Jennings,  Comfort  Barnes, 
John  Cutler,  Jedediah  Foster,  Thaddeus  Cutler, 
Othniel  Gilbert,  Thomas  Rich,  Joseph  Cutler,  Levi 
Gilbert,  Samuel  Barnes,  John  Ross,  Nathan  Buck- 
nam  Ellis,  John  Wood,  Josiah  Cary,  Alfred  White, 
William  Spooner,  Reuben  Blair,  Jr.,  Jairus  Abbott, 
Josiah  Henshaw,  Baxter  Ellis,  Jacob  Dukes,  Liberty 
Sampson,  Solomon  L.  Barnes,  Moses  Hall,  Samuel 
Newell  White,  Enos  Gilbert,  Nathaniel  Lynde, 
Ebenezer  B.  Lynde,  Avery  Keep,  John  M.  Fales, 
Raymond  Cummings,  Adolphus  Hamilton,  Wm.  B. 
Stone,  George  Merriam,  S.  D.  Livermore,  A.  C. 
Gleason,  Edward  T.  Stowell,  Warren  A.  Blair  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  This  list  includes 
nearly  all  the  deacons  of  the  church  since  its  organi- 
zation and  some  laymen  of  later  years. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1792,  it  was  voted  to  build 
a  new  meeting-house  on  the  land  given  to  the  pre- 
cinct by  Lieutenant  John  Barnes  for  that  purpose, 
and  its  dedication  occurred  November  10,  1795,  on 
which  occasion  Rev.  Enos  Hitchcock,  of  Providence, 
preached  the  sermon.  A  bell  was  hung  iu  its  tower 
in  1799,  aud  in  1838  it  was  remodeled  and  turned 
round  to  a  right  angle  with  its  former  site  and  re- 
dedicated  January  1,  1839.  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow, 
of  Boston,  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.  In  1855 
the  present  bell  was  hung,  and  in  1856  a  new  organ 
replaced  an  old  one  which  had  been  in  use  since  1826. 

The  old  meeting-house  was  removed  to  another  lot 
and  for  a  time  devoted  to  town  and  parish  purposes. 
In  1809  it  was  sold  by  auction  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pounds.  The  last  meeting-house  mentioned 
was  burned  February  28,  1881,  and,  having  been  re- 
built on  the  same  site,  was  dedicated  September  15, 
1882. 

The  first  burial-ground,  probably,  in  consequence 
of  the  hard  clay  found  near  the  old  meeting-house  on 
Foster's  Hill,  wiis  located  in  the  fields  about  one  hun- 
dred rods  distant   from    the   meeting-house,  ami  re- 


mains of  the  old  grave-stones  have  been  found 
sufficiently  preserved  to  mark  the  spot.  At  a  later 
day  a  second  burial-ground  was  laid  out  in  the  west- 
erly part  of  what  is  now  West  Brookfield,  and  at  a 
still  later  day  a  third  one  was  laid  out  nearer  the 
village. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in 
October,  1851,  and  purchasing  a  meeting-house  in 
Templeton,  removed  it  to  West  Brookfield,  where  it 
has  since  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  Rev.  Mr. 
Winslow  was  its  first  pastor  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Rev.  Alpheus  Nichols,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Barrows,  Rev.  G.  H.  W.  Clark,  Rev.  William  Black- 
man,  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  and  others. 

A  Catholic  Society  was  organized  a  few  years  since, 
but  has  neither  church  nor  pastor.  Its  services  are 
held  in  the  town-hall  under  the  ministrations  of 
Father  Grace,  of  Brookfield. 

The  business  of  Brookfield  is  moderately  large,  but 
not  sufficient  to  indicate  any  considerable  immediate 
growth.  The  boot  and  shoe  establishments  are  those 
of  Mcintosh  &  Co.,  employing  about  fifty  hands;  M. 
J.  Savage  &  Co.,  employing  about  thirty  ;  George  H. 
Fales,  about  fifty;  J.  T.  Wood  &  Co.,  about  fifty,  and 
Allen  &  Makepeace,  employing  a  somewhat  smaller 
number.  Besides  these  industries  there  is  a  con- 
densed milk  factory  carried  on  by  W.  K.  Lewis'  Bros. 
&  Co.,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bay  State  Corset  Company 
having  its  main  establishment  in  Springfield.  The 
farming  interests  of  the  town  are  considerable,  and 
its  product  of  butter  and  cheese  for  distant  markets  is 
by  no  means  insignificant.  The  town  is  well  situated 
on  the  line  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  about 
midway  between  Worcester  and  Springfield  and  ac- 
cessible by  express  and  other  trains  in  about  two 
hours  from  Boston.  It  is  laid  out  with  wide  and 
pleasant  streets,  and  though  bleak  in  winter  is  fanned 
in  the  heat  of  summer  by  airs  from  Long  and  Coy's 
and  Foster's  Hills,  and  across  the  meadows  of  the 
Quabaug.  An  attractive  Common  ornaments  the 
central  village,  graced  by  a  fountain  presented  by 
George  M.  Rice,  of  Worcester,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fence,  the  gift  of  Hon.  J.  Henry  Stickney,  of  Balti- 
more, a  grandson  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Ward,  who  gave 
the  town  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose. 
Few  towns  can  be  found  along  the  hill-sidf  s  and  in 
the  valleys  of  Massachusetts  presenting  greater  at- 
tractions to  those  who  seek  relaxation  from  the  toils 
of  business  or  the  invigorating  influences  of  a  pure 
and  healthy  clime. 

The  Common  above  referred  to  was  the  gift  of 
David  Hitchcock,  who,  November  7,  1791,  "granted 
and  quit-claimed  to  the  first  parish  in  Brookfield  a 
certain  tract  of  land  in  said  parish,  containing  three 
acres,  more  or  less,  to  be  held  by  said  parish  in  its 
corporate  capacity  forever;  provided  said  tract  shall 
never  be  sold  to  any  individual  or  individuals, 
but  shall  always  remain  open  as  a  common  for  public 
use." 
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J.  Henry  Stickney,  of  Baltimore,  through  whose 
liberality  the  Common  was  graded  and  fenced,  is  a 
native  of  West  Brookfield.  He  belongs  to  a  branch 
of  the  Stickney  family  which  settled  in  Essex  County 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  had  its  estates  in  the  town  of  Stickney,  in 
Kngland.  Thomas  Stickney,  the  grandfather  of  the 
benefactor,  removed  from  Boston  to  Leicester  and 
occupied  an  estate  which  makes  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  history  of  that  town  by  Emory  Wash- 
burn. His  son  Thomas  removed  to  West  Brook- 
field  and  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Ward, 
already  mentioned  as  a  pastor  of  the  First  Church. 
Mr.  Ward  was  a  cousin  of  General  Arteuuus  Ward, 
"f  the  Revolution,  and  his  wife  was  Mary  Colman, 
iif  Boston,  a  relative  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Colman,  of 
the  Brattle  Street  Church.  J.  Henry  Stickney  was  a 
son  of  the  last-mentioned  Thomas  and  was  born  in 
the  parsonage  house  facing  the  Common.  At  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten  years  he  went  to  Worcester,  where  his 
father  had  at  one  time  lived,  and  from  there  went  to 
Hopkins  Academy  in  Hadley,  where  he  closed  his 
school-days.  After  leaving  Hadley  he  entered  the 
hardware  store  of  Jlontgomery  Newell,  of  Boston,  iia 
an  apprentice,  receiving  a  compensation  of  fifty  dol- 
lars a  year.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  went 
to  New  York,  where  he  spent  a  year  and  then  joined 
some  relatives  in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  employed 
for  a  term  by  his  uncle,  Benjamin  Colman,  who  was 
at  one  time  a  partner  of  Nathan  Appleton  in  Boston. 
In  November,  1834,  he  began  what  was  a  new  busi- 
ness in  Baltimore,  the  American  hardware  business, 
and  became  tlie  agent  in  that  city  for  a  large  part  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country.  He  had  accounts 
in  nearly  every  Stale  in  the  Union,  and  by  his  exact 
methods  and  rigid  integrity  commanded  the  confi- 
dence of  the  business  community.  Having  acquired 
a  competence,  he  retired  from  active  business  pursuits 
and  is  now  living  at  his  home  in  Baltimore  at  a 
somewhat  advanced  age,  but  with  a  health  and  vigor 
of  body  and  mind  which  enables  him  to  gratify  and 
enjoy  the  refined  tastes  in  literature  and  art  which  in 
liis  busy  life  he  has  not  failed  to  cultivate.  He  is  a 
lover  of  the  past  and  its  representative  men,  and  to 
the  pursuits  of  an  antiquary  he  has  devoted  time  and 
money,  to  the  satisfaction  besides  himself  of  others 
who  were  less  able  to  follow  them  with  euccess.  The 
towns  of  Plymouth  and  Topsfield  and  Duxbury  and 
West  Brookfield  have  cause  to  remember  his  liberality 
long  after  the  hand  which  has  dispensed  it  shall  have 
lost  its  |)ower  to  give. 

The  town  has  two  hotels,  a  commodious  town-house, 
built  in  lS6i),  a  savings  bank,  incorporated  in  1872,  a 
Fire  Department  with  steam  apparatusand  an  abund- 
ance of  water,  supplied  by  aqueducts  from  copious 
-|>rings  on  the  slopes  of  neighboring  hills.  In  earlier 
!  imes  two  newspapers  were  published  in  the  town,  but, 
as  in  many  other  New  England  communities,  the  fa- 
cility and  cheapness  with  which  the  metropolitan  prese 


furnishes  everywhere  its  supplier  have  rendereti  the 
local  |>resa  both  unprofitable  and  unnccewuiry.  The 
Moral  and  I'olilinil  Telojraph  or  lirooifirld  AJrertuter, 
])ublished  by  Thomas  &  Waldo,  and  the  Political 
Keposilory  and  Fannrr's  Journal,  by  E.  .Merriam  &  Co., 
are  scarcely  remembered  by  any  now  living. 

The  population  of  the  town,  which  from  the  date  of 
its  incorporation  until  ISSOhad  slowly,  but  grailually, 
incrcase<l,  was  found  in  ISS,"),  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  shoe  establiidimentH  oflhe 
place,  to  have  fallen  off  nearly  two  hundred.  There 
is  no  rea-son,  however,  to  doul>t  that  from  this  new 
starting-point  another  gradual  increase  will  set  in.  The 
population  at  each  census  since  the  incorporation  has 
been  as  follows  :  IS-'d),  i:?44;  IK.")."),  13<;4  ;  ISCO,  l.'V4><; 
isr.r),  l.'i49;  1S70,  1842;  1. ST'.,  1903  ;  1880,  1917;  1885, 
1747. 

Someof  thedistinguished  men  who,  in  earlier  times, 
were  born  or  lived  within  the  limit*  oflhe  town  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  history  of  Brookfield  accom- 
panying this  sketch.  Most  of  those  who  in  later  years 
have  been  conspicuous  in  the  various  walks  of  life 
have  served  llie  town  in  responsible  oftices,  and  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  lists  presented  on  earlier  pages 
of  this  narrative. 

It  would  be  improper,  however,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repetition,  to  omit  particular  reference  to  a  few  of  the 
men  who  have  given  West  Brookfield  distinction  in 
the  pa-Ht.  General  Joseph  Dwight,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  1722,  who  lived  in  the  town  for  a  time;  Joshua 
Upham,  a  distinguished  Loyalist,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  176H,  who  became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  New  Brunswick :  Jabez  I'pham,  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress;  Jedediah  Foster,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1744,  who  became  judge  of  Probate  and 
member  of  the  convention  for  framing  the  State  Con- 
stitution ;  Dwight  Fo.sler,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1774,  who  became  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  and  others  of  equal  or  less  reputation  served  to 
give  to  West  Brookfield,  or  Brookfield,  as  it  then  was, 
a  standing  in  the  councils  of  the  Province  and  Suite 
of  which  few  towns  in  Miussachusctts  could  boast. 

Among  those  who  have  obtained  distinction  in 
broader  fields  of  labor  than  were  open  to  them  at 
home  may  be  mentioned  Charles  Merriam,  of  Spring- 
field, already  referred  to  as  a  benefactor  of  the  town  ; 
Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
and  thedistinguished  ex-Governor  of  South  Carolina; 
Rev.  Leandcr  T.  Chamberlain,  of  Norwich,  Conn.; 
Rev.  Enos  Hitchcock,  of  Proviclence;  Rev.  I'aleb 
Sprague  Henry,  the  well-known  profe.-wor  and  author; 
Lucy  Stone  Blackwell  and  Rev.  Austin  Phelps. 

Lucy  Stone  was  licscended  from  Francis  Stone, 
who  lived  before  1742  in  that  part  of  New  Bniinlree 
which  W!is  annexed  to  North  Brixtkfield  in  1854. 
Francis  Stone,  son  of  Francis,  was  born  in  1742.  He 
was  with  his  father  in  the  French  wars,  and  his  father 
was  killed  at  Quebec  under  Gen.  Wolfe  in  1759. 
Francis,  the  son,  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolution,  and 
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one  of  (he  leaders  in  Shays'  Eebellion.  After  the  dis- 
persion of  the  insurgents  at  Petersham  in  February, 
1787,  he  fled  to  Vermont,  where  he  remained  until  the 
decree  of  amnesty  permitted  him  to  return.  He  mar- 
ried, September  11,  1760,  Martha,  daughter  of  Abel 
Chase,  of  Sutton,  and  second,  in  June,  1777,  Sarah 
Witt.  Her  children  were  Amy,  Sally,  (who  married 
Hugh  Barr,  of  New  Braintree),  Luther,  Jonathan,  Cal- 
Tin  and  Francis.  Francis,  the  last-named  of  these 
children,  born  November  9,  1779,  lived  on  Coy's  Hill, 
in  Wef.t  Brookfield.  He  married,  March  27,  1S04, 
Hannah  Matthews,  and  had  Bowman,  1805;  Francis, 
1807 ;  Elizabeth  Matthews,  1808 ;  Wm.  Bowman,  1811 ; 
Luther,  1813 iRhoda,  1814;  Luther  again,  1816  ;Lucy, 
1818 ;  and  Sarah  Witt,  1821.  Lucy  was  born  August 
13,  1818,  and  graduated  at  Oberlin  College.  She 
early  attached  herself  to  the  anti-slavery  cause  and 
to  the  advocacy  of  woman's  rights,  in  which  she  dis- 
tinguished herself  as  a  forcible  and  eloquent  speaker. 
She  was  married  in  1855  to  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  but 
is  usually  called  by  her  maiden  name. 

Austin  Phelps,  the  son  of  Eev.  Eliakim  and  Sarah 
(Adams)  Phelps  and  grandson  of  Deacon  Eliakim  and 
Margaret  (Coombs)  Phelps,  was  born  in  West  Brook- 
field  Jan.  7,  1820,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1837.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Pine  Street  Congregational  Church  in  Boston  in 
1842,  and  in  1848  was  appointed  Bartlett  proffssor  of 
sacred  rhetoric  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
He  married,  in  1842,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Professor 
Moses  Stuart,  who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
"The  Sunny  Side,"  and  other  works.  Their  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Sluart  Phelps,  is  better  known  than  her 
mother  as  the  author  of  "Gates  Ajar,''  and  other 
works  too  numerous  to  mention. 

With  the  mention  of  these  distinguished  sons  and 
daughters  of  West  Brookfield  this  imperfect  sketch 
must  close.  The  reader  who  would  learn  more  of 
the  early  history  of  the  settlement  of  Quabaug  and 
of  the  three  towns  into  which  its  territory  has  been 
finally  divided,  is  referred  to  the  able  and  exhaustive 
history  of  North  Brookfield,  written  by  J.  H.  Temple, 
and  published  by  that  town  in  1887. 
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JOHN  M.   FALES. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  James  Fales 
came  from  Chester,  England,  and  settled  in  Dedham. 
His  children  were  James,  John,  Mary,  Peter,  Hannah, 
Martha,  Bachel  and  Ebenezer.  John  Fales,  one  of 
these  children,  had  Hannah,  Martha,  Rachel,  Ebene- 
zer, John,' Joseph  and  Mary.  John,  one  of  these  chil- 
dren, had  a  son  Daniel.  Daniel  Fales  married  Sally 
Pratt,  of  Slicrburne,  and  had  Leander,  Mary  Ann,  El- 
mira  L.,  John  M.,  Charles,  Martha  S.,  Sarah  E.  and 
Daniel  H.    Leander  lived  in  Shrewsbury;  Mary  Ana 


married  a  Parker,  and  lived  in  Holliston;  Elmira  L. 
married  a  Lincoln,  and  lived  in  Brookfield;  Charles 
lived  in  Brookfield;  Martha  S.  lived,  unmarried,  in 
Shrewsbury;  Sarah  E.  married  a  Flspg,  and  lived  in 
Westboro';  and  Daniel  H.  married  a  Thurston,  and 
lived  in  Brookfield. 

John  M.  Fales,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
in  Shrewsbury  August  25,  1805,  and  married  Mary  S. 
Trask,  of  Leice.'ter,  May  12,  1831,  by  whom  he  had 
Ann  Eliza,  who  married  Dr.  J.  Blodgett,  now  of  West 
Newton ;  George  Henrj',  who  married  Laurinda  T. 
Tomblin,  daughter  of  Lucius  Tomblin,  of  West  Brook- 
field; John,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years; 
Leander,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years; 
Francis  Theodore,  who  married  Esther  Griffin,  of 
Enfield;  and  Mary,  who  died  in  infancy.  From 
James  Fales  came  the  Fales  families  of  Holden, 
Troy,  Bristol,  Taunton,  Foxboro'  and  Milford.  The 
Fales  family  was  a  very  prolific  one,  David,  of  the 
third  generation,  the  son  of  the  second  James,  having 
had  twenty-four  children,  and  more  than  fifty  of  the 
descendants  of  the  first  James  having  had  ten. 

John  M.  Fales  attended  school  in  Shrewsbury,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Dedham,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  making  shoes.  The  trade  he  learned  included 
all  the  branches  of  the  trade,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
first  pair  of  shoes  he  ever  wore  he  made  himself 
About  the  year  1831  he  went  to  Brookfield  and  there 
opened  a  custom  boot  and  shoe  shop.  After  a  short 
time  his  success  in  business  warranted  the  initiation 
of  a  new  enterprise,  and  with  good  business  qualities 
and  ample  experience  he  entered  into  the  wholesale 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  In  this  business  he 
was  the  pioneer  in  Brookfield,  and  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1867,  he  established  a  large  trade, 
in  which  he  employed  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  hands.  Before  the  war  his  business,  like  that  of 
other  shoe  manufacturers,  was  largely  at  the  South, 
but  his  adherence  to  principle  saved  him  when  the 
war  broke  out  from  those  serious  losses  which  many 
less  conscientious  than  himself  incurred. 

In  1860,  at  a  time  when  dealers  at  the  South  boy- 
cotted Northern  manufacturers  who  advocated  meas- 
ures opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Terri- 
tories, he  was  asked,  in  a  letter  from  S.  Kirtland,  one  of 
his  customers  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  if  he  intended 
to  advocate  the  Republican  cause.  To  this  letter  he 
made  the  following  answer: 

Vi'ysv  Brookfield,  March  10,  1860. 
Ma.  S.  Kirtland, 
Dear  Sir^ — 

Yours  of  the  3'*  inet.  is  rcccirrd,  otkir;;  my  vievs  in  relation 
(o  the  Republican  rarty,  aiHi  sajinp,  if  I  emioreed  their  principlep,  yon 
should  not  trade  with  me.  In  reply  I  would  eay  that  I  Bell  hoots,  not 
principles.  I  shall  vote  the  coming  Fall,  if  I  am  alive  and  well,  for  the 
nominee  of  the  liepublican  party  for  president,  anil  if  you  tee  lit  to  give 
me  your  orders,  I  shall  ho  pleased  to  fill  them,  hut  not  under  any  con- 
sideration will  I  sell  my  princii)le8  to  sell  hoots. 

Yours  Respectfully,  John  M.  Tales. 

During  the  war  he  was  successful  in  securing  army 
contracts,  and  these  he  filled  with  a  promptness  and 
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fidelity  which  did  not  always  characterize  negotia- 
tions with  the  government.  After  the  war  his  busi- 
ness was  largely  in  the  West,  and  his  orders  were  re- 
ceived directly  at  the  factory  and  filled  without  the 
intervention  of  middle-men  in  Boston   or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Fales,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
October  27,  1867,  was  a  member  in  full  standing  of 
the  Orthodo.x  Congregational  Church  in  West  Brook- 
field,  and  made  its  interests  and  prosperity  his  chief 
concern.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  as  its  candidate  represented  his 
native  town  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1847, 
and  his  Representative  district,  composed  of  Warren, 
We.st  Brookfield  and  New  Braintree,  in  18i)4. 

Mr.  Fales  was  a  man  of  indomitable  courage,  firm 
will,  strict  integrity  and  judicious  benevolence.  He 
sought  no  public  station,  and  attended  with  thorough 
devotion  to  the  demands  of  his  business,  but  whenever 
appealed  to  in  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  was  lavish  in  the  use  of  time  and  money  to  de- 
velop and  promote  them.  George  H.  Fales,  the  son  of 
John  M.  Fales,  was  appointed  town  treasurer  of  West 
Brookfield  in  May,  1SS7,  on  the  death  of  E.  H.  C. 
Blair,  and  was  chosen  to  that  office  by  the  town  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  1888.  Mr.  George  H.  Fales  car- 
ries on  the  business  of  the  manufacture  of  shoes  at 
the  factory  occupied  by  his  father,  and  is  a  successful 
business  man  and  an  esteemed  citizen. 


EBEXEZER    B.   LYXDE. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended  from  Enoch 
Lynde,  a  merchant  of  London,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Digby  and  died  in  London  in  .\pril,  163G.  Enoch 
had  three  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Simon,  the  surviving  child,  born  in  London  in  June, 
1G24,  followed  the  occupation  of  his  father  and 
finally,  after  carrying  on  business  for  a  time  in  Hol- 
land, came  to  New  England  in  1G50  and  settled  as  a 
merchant  in  Boston,  where  he  married,  in  February, 
1652,  Hannah  Newgate.  He  had  seven  children,  one 
of  whom,  the  seventh  child,  Benjamin,  became  chief 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and  had 
a  son  bearing  his  name,  who  was  elevated  to  a  seat 
on  the  same  bench.  Simon  Lynde  was  made  a  justice 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  died  November  22, 
1689,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  Hannah,  the 
wife  of  Simon,  daughter  of  John  Newgate,  by  his 
last  wife,  Ann,  born  June  28,  1635,  died  December 
20,  1684.  John  Newgate,  her  father,  was  born  in 
Southwark  near  the  bridge  in  1580,  and  came  to  New 
England.  He  had  three  wives.  By  the  first  two  he 
had  Sarah,  who  married  Capt.  Peter  Oliver,  and 
another  daughter,  who  married  John  Oliver.  By  his 
last  wife,  Ann,  he  had,  besides  Hannah,  Nathaniel, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lewis  and  left 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Newgate  his  heir.  John  Newgate 
died  September  4,  1665,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 
Ann  Newgate  died  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 


years.  Nathaniel  Lynde,  son  of  Simon,  took  with 
him  to  Saybrook  the  old  parchment  containing  the 
family  record  and  family  arms,  which  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  branch  of  the  family  to  which  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  belongs.  Nathaniel  Lynde, 
the  fourth  son  of  Simon  and  lir<itlier  of  Itenjaniin, 
was  born  in  Boston,  November  22,  lii.MI,  and  became 
a  merchant.  He  removed  to  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and 
married,  in  1683,  Susanna,  daughter  of  Governor 
Willougliby.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubtedly  large 
means  tor  the  times  and  held  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  Province.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  benelaclors  of  Yale  College,  having 
given  a  house  and  land  for  the  foundation  of  a  cal- 
Icge  at  Saybrook,  which  afterwards  was  absorbed  by 
the  institution  at  New  Haven. 

Nathaniel  Lynde  had  eight  children,  all  of  whom 
but  Samuel  were  girls  and  died  in  inlancy.  Samuel 
Lynde  was  born  at  Saybrook  in  October,  16S9,  and 
educated  at  Yale.  He  was  first  justice  of  the  peace 
and  member  of  the  Council  for  the  county  of  New 
London  and  married  Rebecca  Clark.  The  precise 
location  of  the  residence  of  the  Lynde  family  at 
Saybrook  was  at  what  is  still  called  Lynde's  Point, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cohnecticut  River. 

Samuel  Lynde  had  three  children,  twoof  whom  died 
in  infancy.  The  third  child,  Willougliby  Lynde.  was 
horn  at  Saybrook  in  1711,  and  also  educated  at  Yale. 
He  married,  November  19,  1736,  .Margaret  Corey,  and 
had  one  child,  Samuel,  who  was  born  at  Saybrook 
October  14,  1737.  Samuel  was  also  educated  at  Y'ale, 
and  married,  in  July,  1758,  Phebe  Waterhousc.  He 
also  lived  in  Saybrook  and  had  nine  children,  the  last 
of  whom  was  Nathaniel,  who  was  born  at  Saybrook 
May  18,  1784.  Nathaniel  removed  to  that  part  of 
Brookfield  which  is  now  West  Brookfield  in  1805, 
and  following  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  soon  became, 
as  he  continued  to  be  until  his  death,  a  large  owner  of 
land.  He  married,  July  15,  1806.  Sally,  daughter  of 
Caleb  Hitchcock,  and  died  February  25,  1865.  At 
the  organization  of  the  town,  in  1848,  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  three  aj'pointed  to  ascertain  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  town  and  report  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriations.  His  judgment  wa.s  largely  re- 
lied upon  in  placing  the  new  town  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.     In  1858,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  by 

'  the  three  towns,  Brookfield,  North  Brookfield  and 
West   Brookfield,  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Ueclara- 

'  tion  of  Independence,  and  in  1860,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  bi-centcnnial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of 
Brookfield,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 

j  mente.     The  children  of  Nathaniel  and  Sally  (Hitch- 

1  cock)  Lynde  were  Caleb  Hitchcock,  who  died  early  ; 

i  Mary  Pemberton,  who  married  Elijah  .\lbord,  of 
West  Brookfield,  afterwards  president  of  the  North- 

'  western  Stage  Company,  and  living  in  Indianapolis 
and  Washington  City  ;  Samuel  Willougliby.  living  in 
Richmond,  Indiana  ;   William    Waterhouse,  who  die  I 

i  in  Cincinnati ;  Sarah,  who  married  James  Van  Uxum 
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and  died  in  Richmond,  Indiana;  Henry,  living  in 
Greggsville,  Illinois;  Elizabeth  Allen,  who  married 
Charles  Woodward,  living  in  Cincinnati;  and  Na- 
thaniel, who  died  young. 

Mr.  Lynde  married  a  second  wife,  Eunice  Phelps, 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  Bissell,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  and 
had  Ebenezer  Bissell ;  Eunice  Phelps,  who  married 
James  M.  Durkee.  of  Pittsfield  ;  Ellen  Augusta,  who 
married  Horace  White,  of  Boston  ;  and  Albert,  who 
died  young. 

Ebenezer  Bissell,  one  of  these  children  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  West  Brookfield  Au- 
gust 31,  182.3,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town  and  at  the  Leicester  Academy. 
Like  hia  father,  he  is  an  extensive  owner  of  real  estate 
and  the  occupation  of  farming,  which  came  to  him 
by  inheritance,  he  has  pursued  with  energy  and  suc- 
cess. He  married,  January  23,  1850,  Minerva  Jane, 
daughter  of  Joseph  L.  White,  a  successful  manufac- 
turer in  North  Adams,  and  has  had  the  following 
children  :  Augusta,  who  was  born  July  28,  1851,  and 
died  February  5,  1852  ;  Annie  Dewey,  who  was 
born  January  12,  1854,  and  died  October  21,1854; 
Herbert  Bissell,  who  was  born  January  15,  1857,  and 
is  now  living  in  West  Brookfield  unmarried  ;  Nathan- 
iel White,  who  was  born  .January  4,  1859,  and,  after 
graduating  at  the  Yale  Scientific  School  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  be- 
came, as  he  now  is,  physician  at  the  Inebriate  Asy- 
lum at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  ;  Mary  Finney,  the 
yeungest  child,  born  November  4,  1868,  who  is  now 
pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Wheaton  Semi- 
nary in  Norton. 

Mr.  Lynde  early  won  a  prominent  position  in  his 
native  town  and  has  always  continued  to  occupy  it. 
Though  at  all  times  reluctant  to  assume  public  otfice, 
his  clear  head  and  sound  judgment,  combined  with  a 
strong  will  and  an  unusual  executive  ability,  have 
often  been  sought  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and,  when 
sought,  they  have  been  freely  and  willingly  lent.  He 
has  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  as  modera- 
tor of  town-meetings,  and  in  various  ways  he  has 
brought  his  active  influence  to  bear  in  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  town.  As  a  gen- 
eral adviser  and  friend,  as  a  promoter  of  peace  and 
good-will,  as  the  earnest  advocate  of  philanthropic, 
educational  and  religious  enterprises,  in  a  word,  cov- 
ering all,  as  a  kind  neighbor  and  good  citizen,  he  oc- 
cupies a  place  which  every  man  should  be  proud  to 
fill.  The  affection  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  community  at  large  he  possesses  also  in  the  nar- 
rower field  of  the  Congregational  Church,  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  To  his  energy  and  fidelity  much  of  its 
prosperity  is  due,  and  to  his  business  foresight  m.iy 
properly  be  attributed  the  insurance  of  its  meeting- 
house, burned  in  1881,  without  which  the  injury  in- 
flicted upon  the  society  would  have  been  well-nigh  ir- 
reparable. But  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Lynde  has  not 
been   confined  to  his  church  or  town.     Beyond  their 


borders  his  influence  has  been  felt  and  his  usefulne.ss 
acknowledged.  In  1877  and  1878  he  represented  his 
district  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  the  position 
there  sought  by  him  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  enabled  him  to  do  something  to  ad- 
vance and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  farming  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  to  which,  during  his  life,  he  had 
been  actively  and  intelligently  devoted. 


CHAPTER   LXXXII. 

PAXTON. 

BY  LEUYARD   BILL.  ' 

If  lines  were  drawn  diagonally  across  the  Com- 
monwealth, from  and  to  each  of  its  four  corners,  the 
point  of  crossing  would  be  within,  or  nearly  so,  the 
borders  of  the  little  town  of  Paxton  ;  hence  it  might 
be  truly  said,  speaking  geographically,  that  this  town 
is  the  "  axis  "  of  the  State,  and  that  the  high  point  of 
land  known  as  Asnebumskit  Mountain  is  the  "  hub" 
itself;  thus  may  the  least  of  towns  aspire  to  rival,  in 
some  senses,  the  greatest ! 

This  town  lies  about  fifty-five  miles  west  of  Boston, 
and  some  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Worcester,  and 
is  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  namely:  On  the 
north  by  Rutland,  on  the  east  by  Holden  and  Worces- 
ter, on  the  south  by  Leicester,  and  on  the  west  by 
Spencer  and  Oakham.  The  town  is  situated  upon 
high  and  rugged  lands,  and  belongs  to  that  class  of 
towns  known  as  the  "  hill  towns  "  of  the  State.  The 
general  elevation  above  tide-water  would  not  be  very 
far  from  eleven  hundred  feet;  indeed,  the  village 
"  common  "  is,  to  be  tolerably  exact,  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  southern- 
most spur  of  the  White  Mountain  range,  Asnebum- 
skit, is  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  water  level, 
and  is,  with  the  exception  of  Mount  Wachusett,  the 
highest  land  lying  east  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
The  land  surface  is  not  so  broken  and  irregular  as 
might  be  inferred  from  its  considerable  elevation,  but 
is  rather  a  succession  of  rounded  hills  on  which  are 
situated  some  of  the  best  of  farming  lands  and  farms, 
and  again  the  valleys  stretch  away,  here  and  there, 
into  level  tracts  both  fertile  and  pleasant,  and  between 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  town  are  found  many 
thrifty  homes  and  a  comparatively  contented  popula- 
tion. 

This  town  does  not  rank  among  the  ancient  corpo- 
rations, but  yet  it  has  passed  its  first  century,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  seen  "generations  come  and  go." 
The  reasons  which  moved  the  early  settlers  to  ask  to 
he  incorporated  were  various,  but  chief  among  those 
they  gave  in  their  petition  was  "  the  great  difficulties 
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they  labored  under  in  attending  pul)lic  worship,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  di.'<tance  they  were  from  its 
phices  in  the  towns  to  wliich  they  belonp."  The  fore- 
ffoinp  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
ITi'il,  and  was  unsnccfsstul,  iis  nearly  every  petition 
of  this  nature  is  apt  to  be  on  iis  first  presentation. 

The  people  thus  petitioninj;  for  a  separate  munici- 
pality were  citizens  of  Leicester  and  Rutland,  and  the 
tract  of  land  desired  by  the  petitioners  wag  that  por- 
tion of  the  two  towns  lying  contiguous,  viz. :  the 
southern  part  of  Rutland  and  the  northern  portion  of 
Leicester,  niakinj;  a  tract  of  about  four  miles  scjuare. 
They  comiiliiincd  in  their  tir.-t  petition  and  subsei|UCMt 
appeals  to  the  ticneral  t'ourt  that  the  distance  to 
places  of  worship  was  great,  and  doubtless  the  same 
reason  held  good  when  it  came  to  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  two  towns,  since  the  centre  of  each 
of  these  towns  was  full  five  miles  distant,  and  we  can 
well  imagine  the  condition  of  the  highways  in  those 
early  days,  when  the  best  were  but  very  inditferent 
roads,  while  the  side-ways  were  mere  bridle-paths, 
making  it  quite  a  ta.sk  in  the  inclement  season  to 
perform  those  public  duties  incumbent  upon  them. 

The  inhabitants,  however,  had  the  merit  of  per- 
sistency, and  the  following  year  they  again  petitioned 
and  were  again  rejected;  but  nothing  daunted,  they 
still  worked  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  final  pur- 
]iose  ;  so  in  17<I3,  feeling. doubtless,  the  inconvenience 
of  their  position  more  and  more,  they  again  renewed 
their  importunities  and  received  some  support  from 
one  of  the  towns,  but  the  other  (Rutland)  opposing, 
the  case  wjus  still  deferred. 

The  following  petition  was  presented  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Leicester  by  the  undersigned,  and  this  town, 
at  a  town  meeting  held  on  May  l(i,  170;?,  voted 
aflirmatively  on  the  petition,  which  was  the  first 
favorable  action  looking  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  new  town  : 


Olllf 
Tlutu 
Al.rol 

Wilt, 

hjf  llartrU, 
i>lii  SiiilUi, 

WillUni  Tliuin|«u 

N»nii 

Mvrniiure, 
n  LUcrniur 

Ji>liir.Th>ilii|a..li, 
Wllllatii  Thc.ui|»ul 
Al.li«l<  llciiiU, 
iHinh-l  Snc.w.  Jr., 
Juni.-a  Mcliul, 
lainr  lk.||.m>, 
l>ftlil«l  Slowanl. 


To  tht  ScUclmen  oj  the  (<>i 


11(1  the  othtr  iithabUaiiU  of  the 


Tho  petition  and  deitire  of  llio  siihscribers  iierf  of  humbly  Bhowpth,— 
TliBt  »liori«s  in  tlio  government  of  Divine  Providcnoe,  onr  Inlmhitanla 
aru  at  ii  groat  disliinco  from  ttie  [ilucc  of  public  worvliip  in  tliitf  town, 
which,  together  with  tho  snow  and  uiuiiiture  of  tho  land,  it  is  exceetl- 
ingl/  difficult,  a  gnat  |«irt  of  the  year,  to  attend  on  the  pnhllc  worship 
of  Go<l  in  this  town  ;  Wo  look  np«^n  it  as  onr  honnden  duty  to  endeavor 
to  set  up  the  IJoeliel  among  us,  by  which  we,  with  our  families,  miirht 
more  constantly  oiyoy  its  means  of  grace. 

In  order  to  accomplish  tho  good  end  of  setting  up  the  Gospel,  wa  pro- 
pose, if  posalble  to  obtain  leave  so  to  do,  to  erect  a  town  or  district  be- 
tween tho  towns  of  Leicester  and  Rutland,  by  taking  two  niiles  n(T  each 
town  to  make  up  tho  contents  ot  four  s«)naro  miles.  Wherefore  your 
petitioners  hinulily  ami  earnestly  ilesirc  that,  for  tho  good  eml  alnive 
pro|»sed,  you  would  now  sett  oft,  by  a  vole  of  this  town,  two  miles  at 
the  north  end  of  this  tou  n,  the  lands  with  tlie  inlmbitance  thettHUi,  to 
b«  laid  out  and  connected  with  the  south  part  of  Rutland  that  is  ailjoln- 
ing  the  same,  to  lie  orocted  into  a  town  or  district  by  onler  of  Iha  C.n'al 
and  General  t'ourt  of  this  proviuv'e,  as  soon  as  nuiy  be,  tliat  we  may  set  up 
!i  Cougregiitionul  Church  and  settle  a  Ko«|>el  minister,  acoonling  to  the 

titutiou  of  tho  churches  in  the  land  ;  which  we  judge  will  Iw  fer  tho 

.Ivancenient  of  religion  and  our  comfort  if  it  l«i  oblaineil  in  the  way 
of  peace.  So  wishing  your  healUi  and  peace,  as  in  duty  bound,  wo  sub- 
scribe your  petitionera : 

Ivoicestor,  May  13,  1783. 


Finally  a  fourth  attempt  was  made  by  these  people, 
and  the  petition  this  time  headed  by  one  Oliver  Wilt, 
followed  by  many  olhern,  was  duly  presented  to  tho 
Legislature,  and  this  time  with  better  rc.«ults,  for  it  was 
ordered  "  that  .ledediah  Foster,  of  Hrookfield,  and 
Col.  Williams,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  Rcnjamin 
Lincoln,  of  the  t'oiincil,  be  a  committee  in  the  rece.«s 
of  this  court  to  repair  to  the  place  petitioned  for  to 
be  erected  into  a  parish,  at  the  charge  of  the 
petitioners,  and  that  they  hear  all  parties  interested 
for  and  against  said  corporation,  and  report  at  the 
next  sesiion  whether  the  prayer  thereof  should  be 
granted." 

This  committee  held  several   meetings,  at  which 
there  were  hearings  of  all  the  parties  interested,  and 
at  the  succeeding  session  of  the  General    Court    re- 
ported, on  June  2:{,  17»>5,  a  bill  entitled,  "  An  Act  for 
Incorporating  the  Southerly  part  of  Rutland  and  the 
Northerly  ]>art  of  Leicester,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, into  a  District  by  the  name  of  I'axton.''     This 
bill,  after   brief  reference   to   the  appropriate   com- 
mittee,   was   reported    back   to    the    full     house   and 
speedily  pa-ssed   both  branches  of  the  tJeneral  Court, 
and  received  Governor  Francis  Reniard's  signature 
on  the  12tli  of  PVliriiary,  Anno   Domini   17t>.'>.     Thus 
was  the  frail  bark  <if  Paxton  duly  launched,  possessing 
all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  of  any  other 
I  town,  except  the  right  to  semi  a  representative  on  its 
!  sole  account,  but  gave  the  right  to  "join  with  the 
!  town  of  Leicester  and  ihe  precinct  of  ."spencer"  in 
I  choosing  a  representative  to  the  Legisl;iture. 

It  is  proper  to  make  some  reference  to  the  name 
given  the  town  by  theatt  of  incorporation,  and  per- 
haps no  better  account  can  be  given  than  the  follow- 
ing, which    has   come  under   our  observation,  viz.: 
"When  the  bill   for  incorporating  this  town   passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  no  name  was  inserted; 
the   blank   was   filled  in    the   Council  by   the   word 
Paxton,   in    honor  of   Charles  Paxton,    who   at  that 
time  was  marshal  of  the  A<imiralty  Court  and  afrientl 
and  favorite  of  Francis  Hernard,  the  Governor,  and 
of  Thomas  Hutchison,  the  Deputy-tiovernor.     It  is 
said  tliat  Paxton  promised  the  town  a  church-bell  if 
I  it  was   named  for  him;  this  |>roiiiise  was   never  ful- 
I  filled.     Charles  Paxton,  although  polished  in  manners 
I  and  of  pleasing  atldros,  was  an  intriguing  politician 
]  and  a  despicable  sycophant;    '  every  man's  humble 
I  servant,  but  no  man's  friend,'  as  his  paper  figure  was 
1  labeled,  when,  on   Pope's  day,  as  the  anniversary  of 
the    gunpowder     plot    was    called,    it    was    par.tded 
through  the  streets  of  Hi>s|..n  standing  between  the 
I  effigies  of  the  Pope  and  the  devil.     He  was  the  tool 
of  Charles  Townsend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  English 
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Exchequer,  and  with  him  devised  the  scheme  of 
raising  a  revenue  from  tlie  colonies  by  a  tax  on 
gla^s,  paper,  painter's  colors  and  tea.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  by  the  Parliament  of  England  was  greatly 
aided  by  Paxton,  and  returning  to  Boston,  he  was 
put  at  the  head  of  this  internal  tax  system,  and 
made  himself  especially  obnoxious  to  the  people  by 
reason  of  his  issuing  search-warrants  to  discover  sup- 
posed smuggled  goods,  and  his  course  was  so  insolent 
and  tyrannical  that  he  became  an  object  of  public 
hatred,  was  even  hung  in  effigy  upon  Liberty  Tree, 
and  was  subsequently,  by  the  wrath  of  the  people, 
driven  into  Castle  William,  and  finally,  at  the  evacu- 
ation, he  departed  with  the  British  troops  and  went 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  1788." 

The  course  of  this  man,  who  had  christened  the 
town  with  his  own  name,  was  such  that  the  bad 
odor  of  it  reached  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly- 
fledged  di.«trict  and  they  were  intensely  disgusted, 
and  among  the  earlier  public  acts  of  the  citizens  was 
to  petition  for  a  change  of  name,  and  wh\'  the  Legis- 
lature did  not  grant  this  reasonable  request  is  a  mar- 
vel. It  should  be  attempted  even  at  this  late  day, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  new  name  would 
not  be  readily  granted. 

There  have  been  several  additions  at  sundry  times 
to  the  territory  of  Paxton.  At  one  time,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  John  Davis,  Ebenezer  Boynton,  Nathan  Har- 
rington, Samuel  Harrington,  Micah  Harrington  and 
Ephraini  Harrington,  of  Holden,  their  estates  were 
set  off  from  Holden  on  February  13, 1804,  and  attached 
to  the  town  of  Paxton,  and,  by  this  act,  the  town  line 
was  extended  so  as  to  border  on  Worcester.  Still 
another  addition  from  Holden  was  made  in  April, 
1839.  Again,  in  1851,  a  small  strip  was  added  from 
the  same  source,  and  there  is  still  room  for  improv- 
ing the  present  zigzag  boundary  line  between  Holden 
and  Paxton.  The  total  acreage  is  now  about  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  acres.  The  population  of  Pax- 
ton at  the  time  of  incorporation  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  presumed  to  "  have  been  some  hundreds,"  says  an 
unknown  writer  in  the  Worce«ler  Mnejazine,  pub- 
lished a  half-century  or  more  ago.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  settlement  of  this  portion  of  the  country  was 
well  under  way  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  after 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  was,  indeed,  about 
1720  that  Rutland  was  incorporated  and  Leicester 
settled,  and  all  this  region  of  country  taken  up  grad- 
ually by  natural  gravitation  of  the  population  west- 
ward, this  section  being  at  that  period  of  time  the 
"great  west,"  and  had  its  border-wars  and  conflicts 
with  the  aborigines  and  their  allies.  Doubtless  there 
were  wise  men  in  those  days  who  were  wont  to  siy 
to  the  wayward  and  the  self-aspiring  in  the  crowded 
centres  of  population  along  the  seaboard  :  "Go  west, 
young  man,  go  west."  And  so,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
these  hill-towns,  with  those  in  the  valleys,  have  filled 
up  and  the  great  array  of  emigrants  has  continued 
from  that  day  to  this  to  flow  westward,  founding  new 


States,  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  civilization  and 
establishing  both  law  and  liberty,  on  firm  foundations, 
over  a  vast  territory. 

Thus  these  hill-towns,  so  despised  in  the  eyes  of  some 
ephemeral  writers  who  draw  distressing  pictures  of 
"abandoned  farms,  dwindling  villages,  decayed  meet- 
ing-houses, diminished  schools  and  poor  highways," 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  public  weal. 

The  marvelous  strides  this  country  has  made  in  the 
last  century  are  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  inexhaustible 
supply  of  men  and  women  drawn  from  the  hills' and 
valleys  of  New  England,  where  they  have  been  trained 
in  the  schools  of  industry  and  frugality.  These  have 
given  direction  and  force  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
great  region  of  the  West.  Thus,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  populations  of  the  hill-towns,  with  some  of  those 
even  in  the  valleys  here  in  New  England,  have  dim- 
inished, the  cause  is  not  permanently  disturbing — 
since  the  era  of  cheap  lands  is  about  closing  and  the 
reflex  tide  cannot  be  far  distant  when  New  England 
will  be  filled  to  overflowing,  and  then  this  assumed 
prophecy  of  a  premature  decay  will  have  been  forgot- 
ten. The  country  is  to  be  taken  as  a  whole  and  not 
judged  by  any  of  its  minor  members. 

The  .statement  that  there  "  were  some  hundreds  " 
of  people  in  the  district  of  Paxton  at  the  time  of 
incorporation  could  hardly  have  meant  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  at  the  most,  for  in  1790  the 
number  was  but  658;  in  1820  it  rose  to  613  and  in 
1850  to  870,  while  in  1880  it  had  fallen  to  592,  and 
in  1885  the  State  census  gave  the  town  only  561. 

The  population  in  1870  was,  we  believe,  well 
towards  nine  hundred,  but,  in  part  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  chief  industries  by  fire, 
which,  unfortunately,  was  never  re-established,  it 
has  gradually  fallen  to  a  point  in  numbers  to  about 
what  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  town  is  at  the  present  time  purely  agricul- 
tural, there  being  no  manufacturing  of  any  descrip- 
tion carried  on  here. 

In  former  years  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  was 
the  principal  business,  or,  at  least,  monopolized  a 
very  great  share  of  the  attention  of  the  people;  and 
the  product  of  the  shops  was  equal,  if  it  did  not 
greatly  exceed  in  value  the  products  of  all  the  farms 
in  town. 

In  1820  John  Partridge  established  the  boot 
business  in  Paxton,  and  continued  in  the  same  line 
to  the  time  of  his  decease,  which  occurred  some 
fifteen  years  since,  having  been  in  business  over 
half  a  century.  The  next  notable  firm  to  follow  in 
the  same  line  of  industry  was  that  of  Messrs. 
Lakin  &  Bigelow,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  R.  E. 
Bigelow  &  Son.  All  of  these  parties  accumulated 
quite  large  fortunes,  but  none  of  their  descendants 
reside  within  the  town  at  the  present  time. 

The  town  of  Paxton  is  so  situated,  and  has  such 
natural  beauty  of  landscape,  and  from  its  summits 
such  extended  and  charming  views  of  the  surround- 
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ing  country,  that  its  ultimate  destiny  is  by  no  means 
uncertain.  Already  many  scores  of  visitors  rest 
here  during  the  summer  months,  and  annually 
come  back  to  "view  the  landscape  o'er"  and 
breathe  again  the  wholesome  and  health  invigorat- 
ing air  of  these  primeval  hills  and  valleys.  From 
the  top  of  Asnebumskit,  on  a  clear  day,  a  score  of 
towns  may  be  seen,  and  from  its  summit  a  fine  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  city  of  Worcester  can  be  obtained, 
which  alone  well  repays  the  tourist  for  all  his  labors. 
There  is  still  another  eminence,  known  as  Crocker 
Hill;  this  swell  of  land  lies  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
village,  and  from  tlio  top  there  is  a  fir)e  view  of 
Wachusett,  also  of  Monadnock  and  the  Hoosac 
^{ountains.  This  point  is  a  charming  spot  to  all 
who  have  any  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature.  The 
wonder  is,  that  some  capitalist  does  not  secure  it, 
pitch  his  tent  on  the  same  and  invite  the  world  to 
dine  with  him  and  spend  all  of  the  "midsummer 
nights"  at  this  breezy  and  delightful  place.  On 
"Christian  Hill,"  west  of  the  village  church,  is  an- 
other landscape  to  the  northward  which  is  unsurpassed 
for  quiet  loveliness.  Some  day  an  artist  will  ditcovtr 
it,  and  it  will  then  be  famous  for  it3  exceeding  beauty. 

It  may  be  thought  unusual  for  elevated  lands  to 
hold  many  ponds  or  lakes  ;  but,  however  that  may  be, 
Pa.xton  has  a  goodly  supply,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
some  half  a  dozen  artificial  or  natural  ponds  within 
the  town's  boundaries. 

Of  these.  Lake  Asnebumskit  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting.  This  is  located  at  the  northern  slope  of 
the  mountain  whose  name  it  bears,  and  covers,  per- 
haps, sixty  acres,  "  more  or  less,"  as  the  legal  phrase 
is.  It  is  elliptical  in  form  and  has  an  average  depth 
of  perhaps  .seven  feet.  All  the  sources  of  supply  for 
this  attractive  sheet  of  water  come  from  the  springs 
in  and  around  it.  These  springs  are  uniformly  cold 
and  clear ;  especially  is  this  true  of  one  at  the  south- 
ern shore,  near  the  present  carriage-way  to  the 
lake.  The  outlet  is  at  the  extreme  northern  end,  and 
the  flow  is  considerable.  Itsupplies  theHaggett  Pond, 
and  in  its  rapid  descent  furnishes  power  for  Harring- 
ton's grist-mill,  planing-mill  and  saw-niill,  and  then 
turns  abruptly  eastward,  flowing  through  Holdcn. 
and  on  to  the  Quinepoxet  and  Nashua  Rivers,  and 
thus  to  the  sea. 

This  lake  has  been  famed  for  its  fine  pickerel  and 
perch,  and  for  many  years  afforded  most  excellent 
fishing  for  many  people  far  and  near.  Latterly, 
however,  its  supply  diminished,  and  some  dozen  years 
ago  a  few  citizens  formed  a  club  and,  securing  a  lease 
from  the  Commonwealth,  stocked  it  with  black-bass, 
and  these  were  left  for  several  years  to  increase,  but 
when  fishing  was  recommenced  it  was  discovered  that 
the  bass  had  destroyed  the  most  of  the  native  fish, 
and,  as  many  of  the  ba.ss  made  their  escape  through 
the  lake's  outlet,  little  headway  was  made  in  stocking 
the  pond.  The  club  subsequently  relinquished  to 
the  town  all  their  rights,  whereupon  the  town  took 


out  a  lease,  and  all  have  the  old-time  privilege 
restored,  but  the  fish  are  not  plentiful  in  the  lake  mt 
this  time. 

Bottomly  Pond  is  the  largest  body  of  water  in  the 
town.  It  is  about  one  mile  in  lenglli,  has  irregular 
shores,  and  is  of  varying  width,  while  its  depth  must 
average  ten  feet  or  more.  It  is  fur  the  most  part  an 
artificial  [lond,  and  is  used  as  a  storage-|)ond  for  the 
mills  below,  of  which  there  arc  quite  a  number. 
This  pond  lie^  just  south  of  the  village  and  west  of  the 
Worcester  and  Paxton  county  road,  but  only  the 
southern  end  is  in  view  from  the  highway  mentioned. 
It  is  there  that  the  joke  concerning  the  "  Paxton 
Navy-Yaid"  was  perpetrated,  which  is  so  fre<iuently 
mentioned  even  to  ibis  day.  It  was  some  years  ago, 
and  in  the  lateautunin.as  the  stage-coach  with  its  com- 
plement of  passengers  reached  this  place  in  the  high- 
way (.Arnold's  Mill),  where  there  was  atlurded  a  toler- 
able view  of  the  lake.  A  sailor  pa.<senger,  who  had  at 
least  '■  three  sheets  in  the  wind,"  on  gazing  out  and  see- 
ing the  forest  trees  at  the  left,  with  their  bare  trunks  and 
branches  in  close  proximity  to  the  water,  recalled  his 
wanderingsen>es  sufficiently  to  exclaim"  Is — hie — this 
— hie — the  navy-yard  ?"  The  Milemn  quiet  which  had 
prevailed  with  the  passengers  in  the  coach  up  to  this 
time  was  suddenly  broken.  The  ludicrous  remark, 
and  the  very  absurdity  of  the  whole  subject,  as 
applied  to  a  section  of  country  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  tide-water  and  fifty  miles  inland,  and  coming, 
to.i,  from>a  fiirlonghed  snilorjmt  olVsliip,  was  too  much, 
and  all,  as  it  were,  "  tumble<l  "  to  the  same,  and  the 
icKe  seems  ever  frt^h  in  the  mouths  of  men  inclined 
to  poke  a  little  fun. 

Turkey  Hill  P>)nd  is  a  natural  body  of  water  near 
the  Barre  county  road,  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
centre  of  the  town.  It  is  i«erhaps  a  fourth  of  a  mile 
in  width.  Its  waters  are  dark  and  the  fishing  is  fair, 
though  not  nearly  as  good  as  in  former  years.  The 
outlet  is  at  the  southern  extremity,  and  forms  what 
was  once  known  as  Jennison's  Brook,  crossing  the 
highway  near  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  town-farm," 
and  empties  into  Comins'  mill-pond,  formerly  Jen- 
nison's mill-pond,  and  lliencc  southwesterly  through 
Spencer  and  the  Brookfields  to  the  Cbicopee  River. 
Formerly  there  was  at  theoullet  of  this  pond  a  fulling- 
mill  and  carding-factory. 

There  are  several  small  streams  flowing  into  this 
Jennison  Brook  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  One 
of  these  rises  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  Rutland, 
pa.sses  into  Paxton,  and  unites  with  the  brook  above 
named  in  the  meadow  below  Comins's  mill.  Another 
rises  about  five  hundred  yards  .southeast  of  the  meet- 
inghouse, on  lands  owned  by  the  late  John  Partridge, 
and  flows  southerly  across  the  village  farm  of  the 
writer  into  Lakin's  meadow  and  thence  northwesterly 
to  Howe's  meadow,  where  it  unites  with  the  brook 
above  named.  The  thir<l  takes  its  rise  in  the  south- 
westerly portion  of  the  town,  and  joins  the  above 
brook  just  over  the  Spencer  line.     These  three  fork« 
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are  the  head-waters  of  the  Chicopee  River,  that  rising 
on  the  Partridge  land  being  the  most  easterly,  and, 
perhaps,  is  the  true  head  of  the  Chicopee. 

The  head-waters  of  ihe  Blacicstone  River  are  found 
on  the  old  Col.  Snow  Farm,  and  near  the  road  leading 
from  Paxton  to  Holden.  The  spring  is  on  land  now 
owned  by  Peter  Daw.  There  are  numerous  other 
springs  lower  down  the  brook  which  is  known  as  Ar- 
nold's Brook.  The  stream  was  given  the  last  name  of 
Oliver  Arnold,  who  lived  in  the  present  old  red  house, 
adjoining  the  highway  at  the  junction  of  the  Worcester 
and  Leicester  roads ;  he  kept  a  saw-  and  grist-mill 
there,  and  h.ad  an  artificial  reservoir,  which  has  since 
been  enlarged  and  repaired,  and,  like  the  brook  flow- 
ing into  it,  was  and  is  called  Arnold's  Pond.  The  old 
saw-mill  site  is  still  visible,  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
county  road.  Mr.  Arnold  had  a  son  Elisha,  who  is 
living  in  this  town  at  the  present  time.  The  pond 
last  named  is  used  as  a  storage  reservoir  for  the  mills 
below,  and  its  waters  flow  into  Bottomly  Pond,  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

There  is  another  small  stream,  which  has  its  source 
in  a  spring  on  the  southeast  face  of  Asnebumskit 
Mountain,  and  flows  across  the  county  road  souther- 
ly, and  is  the  head-water  of  Lynde  Brook  which  forms 
a  source  of  supply  for  the  city  of  Worcester. 

While  speaking  of  these  brooks,  we  are  reminded 
of  a  house  in  this  town,  owned  and  occupied  by  Tyler 
S.  Penniman,  situated  about  a  mile  east  of  the  village. 

This  house  stands  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground,  in  such 
a  way  that  rain  falling  upon  the  roof  flows  away  into 
the  waters  of  the  Blackstone  River  on  the  one  side, 
while  upon  the  other  the  water  goes  to  the  Chicopee. 
There  is,  too,  a  well-known  spring,  famed  for  its  cool, 
sweet  water,  which  bubbles  up  near  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree  just  west  of  the  Rutland  highway,  and  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  centre,  where  the  water  flows  a 
short  distance  into  a  marshy  tract,  out  of  which  two 
streams  come,  one  going  northerly  into  the  Quine- 
poxet,  while  the  other  goes  southerly  to  the  Chicopee. 

The  original  growth  of  forest  trees  here  must  have 
been  quite  large  and  very  general.  At  the  present 
time  pine  and  hemlock  predominate,  though  tiiereare 
samples  of  about  every  other  sort  of  timber  found  in 
New  England.  As  an  illustration  of  the  size  of  some 
of  the  earlier  timber,  it  maybe  interesting  to  note 
that  this  sketch  is  penned  on  a  t.able  made  of  a  single 
pine  board,  three  and  a  half  feet  in  width,  manufac- 
tured from  a  tree  cut  in  this  town  some  fifty  years  ago. 
The  older  growth  of  wood  disappeared  long  since, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  second  growth  has  about 
all  been  removed,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  as  much  land  given  up  to 
the  growth  of  forest  trees  as  at  any  time  within  the 
past  hundred  or  more  years. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  what  is  now  Paxton, 
the  names  of  Josiah  Livermore  and  his  brother,  Jason 
Livermore,  appear.  This  was  about  1748.  They 
came  from  the  town  of  Weston,  and  settled   in  what 


is  now  the  southwestern  part  of  this  town,  on 
lands  considerably  improved.  About  the  same  time 
came  Abijah  Bemis,  and  from  the  same  town, 
or  Waltham.  There  were  also  living  near  the 
Livermores:  William  Thompson,  James  Thompson, 
James  Bemis,  William  Wicker,  Jacob  Wicker,  John 
Wicker,  Isaac  and  Ezekiel  Bellows. 

Captain  Ralph  Earle,  an  early  settler,  owned  and 
lived  on  the  farm  which  once  belonged  to  the  late  Joseph 
Penniman  ;  and  his  was  one  of  the  first  fifty  families 
which  settled  in  Leicester,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
grantees  named  in  the  deed  of  the  proprietors  of  Lei- 
cester, and  was  assigned  to  Lot  No.  47.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Rutland  portion  of  the  new  town,  Seth 
Metcalf  made  an  early  settlement,  as  did  Phineas 
Moore,  who  lived  on  the  Rutland  road,  a  mile  or  so 
north  of  the  present  meeting-house,  and,  by  the  way, 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  line  dividing  the  towns  of 
Leicester  and  Rutland  ran  east  and  west,  by  the 
present  north  side  of  the  meeting-house  as  it  now 
stands.  Others  of  the  early  settlers  were :  John  Snow, 
David  Davis,  Benjamin  Sweetser,  Samuel  Moore, 
Jonathan  Witt  and  Oliver  Witt. 

We  have  seen  that  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
"District  of  Paxton"  transpired  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1765.  Very  speedily  "a  warrant,"  dated  the 
25th  of  February,  1765,  was  issued  by  John  Murray, 
of  Rutland,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  same  being 
addressed  to  Phineas  Moore,  "one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants "  residing  within  the  new  district,  re- 
quiring him  to  warn  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for 
the  choice  of  ofiicers.  AVe  append  a  copy  of  the  first 
warrant  calling  the  first  district  meeting : 

Worcoster  ss.  To  Mr.  Phineas  Moore  of  Pnxtoii  in  the  county  of 
Worcester  and  one  of  tlie  jirincipal  Inhabitants  of  Said  District.  Greet- 
ing—Whereas  I  the  subscriber  am  Irapowered  by  an  act  of  this  Province 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Paxton  to  Chooso 
Town  Officers  &c. 

[Seal]  These  are  therefore  on  his  Majestys  name  to  Require  you 
forthwith  to  Warn  and  Notify  the  Said  Inhabitants  of  Paxton  Qualified 
to  Vote  in  Town  Afl'airs  to  meet  at  the  House  of  Mr.  Jn».  Snows  Inn- 
holder  in  Said  Paxton  on  Monday  the  Kleventh  Day  of  Blarch  Next  at 
nine  of  the  Clock  in  the  forenoon  then  and  there  to  Choose  a  Moderater, 
District  Clerk,  Selectmen,  assessor,  warden.  Constables,  Surveyors  of 
highways,  Tythingnien,  Fenceviewers,  Sealers  of  Leather,  Sealers  of 
weights  and  measures.  Sealers  of  Boards,  and  Shingles,  and  all  other 
oi-diuary  Town  Officers  as  Towns  Choose  in  the  month  of  March  annually  ; 
hereof  Fail  not  and  make  Due  Return  hereof  with  your  Doings  hereon 
unto  me  at  or  before  the  Said  meeting.  Given  under  my  hand  and  Seal 
at  Rutland  in  Said  County  this  25th  Day  of  Feb.  1705  and  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  Majesty's  Reign. 

Jno.  Murray,  Jus.  of  the  Peace. 

This  first  town-meeting  was  at  the  house  of  one 
John  Snow,  who  kept  a  tavern  or  hotel,  and  who 
lived  just  east  of  the  present  village,  on  the  Holden 
road,  on  the  place  known  to  the  present  inhabitants 
of  Paxton  as  the  old  Colonel  Snow  or  Bellows  place. 
This  jilace  luis  now  no  farm  buildings  upon  it,  they 
having  been  destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire  about  teu 
years  since. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  March  11,  1765.  Captain 
Samuel  Brown  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Ephraim 
Moore  district  clerk,  and  the  following  district  officers 
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elected,  namely:  Selectmen,  Oliver  Witt,  Kpliraim 
Moore,  Samuel  Brown,  Timothy  Barrett,  Abraham 
Smith;  (,'lerk,  Ephraim  Moore;  Treasurer,  K|>hraim 
Moore;  Wardens,  William  Thompson,  Jr.,  Jonathan 
Knight ;  AsseS!<ors,  Oliver  Witt,  Ephraim  Moore,  Aa- 
ron Hunt;  Constable,  John  Livermore  ;  Surveyors  of 
Highways,  Abner  Moore,  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Jr.,  Elijah 
Howe,  Thomas  Cutler;  Sealer  of  Weights,  etc.. 
Captain  Samuel  Brown  ;  Tything-men,  Samue!  Man, 
Ralph  Earle  ;  Hog-reeves,  Jonathan  Morse,  William 
Martin;  Decr-reeve.s,  James  Ames,  William  Whita- 
ker;  Pound-keeper,  Jonathan  Knight;  together 
with  other  officers,  such  as  measurers  of  boards  and 
shingles,  etc. 

They  probably  had  a  jollification  at  the  close  of 
this  meeting.  Remembering  that  in  those  early  days 
the  inhabitants  had  no  town  halls,  either  old  or  new, 
in  which  to  meet,  their  next  be-t  place  was  at  some 
public  house,  or  tavern,  as  they  were  then  called,  and 
we  have  seen  that  they  fii-st  gathered  at  an  inn.  In 
those  they  found  good  cheer,  even  if  the  accomnioila- 
lions  were  circumscribed.  Here,  too,  the  old-time 
llip-mug,  or  giiws,  served  for  the  whole  company,  and 
was  frequently  replenished,  as  everybody  in  those 
days  indulged,  more  or  less,  in  the  "flowing  bowl." 
It  is  sometimes  asserted  in  these  days  that  temper- 
ance hius  not  made  any  progres.s,  but  in  these  century 
mile-stones  we  can  note  a  world  of  advancement. 
Why,  a  hundred  years  ago  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
people,  partook  of  the  ardent,  even  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stones  and  dedication  of  church  edifices, 
and  also  after  the  Sabbath  sermon  all  would  repair  to 
the  nearest  tavern  for  "  refreshment."  Now,  in  New 
England  these  things  have  all  passed  away,  so  far  as 
the  public  eye  or  public  approval  is  concerned. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  people  did  not  lack  for 
piety  in  those  sturdy  days,  for  among  the  very  first 
things  done,  of  note,  by  this  district  of  Paxton  was 
to  provide  by  vote  for  the  building  of  a  '.'  meeting- 
house." 

At  the  next  district  meeting,  held  on  April  1,  1765, 
"  it  was  put  to  vote  to  see  if  the  district  will  Build  a 
Meeting  House  in  said  Paxton  and  of  what  dimen- 
sions they  will  Build  it,  also  to  see  if  the  district  will 
agree  upon  some  place  for  to  Sett  Said  meeting  House 
on."  It  was  also  voted  "  to  build  a  house  of  worship 
fifty  feet  in  length  and  forty  in  width  with  twenty  two 
foot  posts  and  to  set  the  house  at  the  tiate  behind 
John  Snow's  farm  in  Mr.  Mayuard's  pasture."  '  In 
the  following  autumn  a  grant  was  made  of  £13  6s.  8rf. 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel  during  the  winter.  In 
the  following  spring  (March  3,  1706),  the  sum  of 
t;:250  was  voted  "  for  a  meeting  house  and  a  meeting 
house  place."  When  the  building  had  advanced  to  the 


*  During  the  year  a  good  deal  of  diaeatisraction  was  manifested  atjout 
the  location,  and  Bevenil  efforts  were  made,  at  subsequent  meetings,  lo 
change  ttio  decision,  and  we  believe  it  was  tinall)'  located  on  land  uf  Setll 
Snow,  who  sulisoqnently  gave  the  town  the  land  around  it  for  a  town 


point  of  raising  the  frame  there  was  a  general  turn- 
out of  the  citizens  interested,  and  the  recordB  say  a 
supper  was  provideil  for  the  oeca«ion.  The  building 
was  80  far  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  that  its 
use  commcnred.  Its  appearance  has  been  described 
by  .Mr.  Livermore,'  in  bis  Centennial  addrejcs,  as  "  a 
plain,  si^uare  structure,  stau'ling  in  the  middle  of  the 
Common  in  primitive  simplicity,  without  dome  or 
spire,  destitute  of  external  (jrnament  and  internal 
embellishments,  its  prominent  sounding-board  above, 
and  its  deacon  seat  and  its  semi-circular  communion 
table  at  the  base  of  the  pulfiit;  its  uncarpcti-d  aisles 
and  pen-like  i)ews,  with  their  uncushioned  and  hinged 
seats,  to  be  turned  up  and  let  ilown  at  the  rising  and 
sitting  of  their  occupants,  with  a  clatter  sufficient  to 
have  awakened  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  ;  its  negro  seals 
in  the  rear  of  the  front  gallery  and  the  old  peoi)le's  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  for  the  use  of  the  deaf;  its  two 
corner  pews  perched  aloft  over  the  gallery  stairs. 

"  '  Throngli  which,  and  the  scutllaa  abote,  were  tlie  ways 
To  the  attic,  the  arsenal  of  those  early  days.'  " 

Thus  did  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  district  of 
Paxton  keep  faith  with  the  (leneral  Court.  They 
had  asked  to  be  set  up  in  housekeeping,  and  gave  as 
a  rea>oii  that  it  was  burdensome  and  extremely  in- 
convenient for  them  to  go  so  many  miles  to  attend 
upon  church  service,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  were  sincere  and  honest  in  their  recjuest.  They 
had,  indeed,  other  and  important  reasons  for  separa- 
tion, but  the  foregoing  wius  the  chief  one  given. 

One  writer  says  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  form 
at  first  an  Episcopal  Church,  but  it  failed,  and  had 
the  eft'eet  to  put  off  the  formation  of  any  other  till 
September  3,  1767,  when  the  present  Congregational 
Church  was  organized,  and  the  meeting-house  com- 
pleted during  this  year. 

Regular  preaching  heretofore  had  not  been  estab- 
lished, but  yet  services  had  been  held  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Carver  and  by  Rev.  Mr.  Steward,  who  also 
taught  school  here  at  this  early  date  in  the  history  of 
Paxton. 

The  names  of  those  subscribing  to  the  covenant  at 
the  time  of  organization  were  Phineas  Moore,  John 
Snow,  Jason  Livermore,  David  Davis,  Benjamin 
Sweetser,  Silas  Bigelow,  Samuel  Man,  Oliver  Witt, 
Stephen  Barrett  and  Samuel  Brown. 

In  the  early  part  of  1767  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  secure  a  permanent  pastor,  and  they  sub- 
sequently reported  in  favor  of  the  Rev.  Silas  Bige- 
low. On  May  14,  1767,  the  district  voted  him  the 
sum  of  £133  6t.  Sd.,  as  a  settlement  grant,  and  also 
voted  a  yearly  salary  of  X.IS  6».  H'l.  for  the  first  four 
years,  and  £6i!  13«.  -td.  as  long  as  he  shall  continue 
his  relations  as  a  mini.ster. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  parish  and  district  ol 
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Paxton  to  become  their  settled  pastor,  the  Rev.  Silas 
Bigelow  returned  the  following  answer,  viz. : 

To  ye  InUahiUmla  of  ye  District  of  Paxtoii,  Chrisiian  Frienih  mid  BrM- 

I  hiive  talien  very  seiious  Notice  of  ye  Sovereign  Hand  of  Divine 
Providence  in  Conducting  me  to  you,  and  would  in  eonie  suitable  and 
Grateful  manner  attend  to  ye  kind  acceptance  my  labours  have  met 
with  among  you  ;  and  ye  Regard  which  you  have  manifested  to  me 
(how  unworthy  so  over)  in  Electing  me  to  be  your  Pastor.  I  observe  ye 
Degree  of  unanimity  and  undeserved  Affection  with  which  you  have 
Done  this,  and  I  can't  but  be  apprehensive  of  Harmony  and  vnanimUtf 
afford  some  of  ye  Best  encouragements  to  hope  for  success,  and  yt  ye 
Great  End  of  ye  Gospel  ministry  nuiy  be  obtained  in  the  Conversion  of 
Souls  to  God  and  ye  edifying  of  Saints  in  Faith  and  Comfort  to  Salva- 
tion. Nor  would  I  fail  to  take  Duo  Notice  also  of  ye  Provision  which 
you  Have  made  for  my  Settlement  and  Support  among  you  ;  and  it  is  Fit 
you  should  give  Praise  to  God  who  both  enabled  you  to  maintain  ye  gos- 
pel and  ye  ordinences  thereof,  and  so  far  inclined  your  hearts  thereto  ; 
At  ye  same  time  I  am  obliged  to  appraise  you  (not,  I  hope,  From  any 
ftToricious  Disposition,  nor  Because  I  would  rather  seek  yours  than  you, 
hut  because  I  would  fain  Promote  your  real  Benetit  and  highest  welfare) 
that  after  Taking  ye  Best  Advice  I  can  get,  not  merely  From  those  in 
Ministerial  life,  but  From  others  in  Civil  Character,  I  fear  I  shall  not 
be  able  (from  The  Support  you  have  offered)  to  answer  your  expectations 
from  nie  in  ye  office  I  must  Bear,  nor  to  sustain  the  Dignity  and  Dis- 
charge the  duties  thereof.  But  having  sought  earnestly  to  ye  God  of 
all  Wisdom  and  Grace  for  Direction  in  the  most  weighty  and  important 
affair ;  Consulted  such  as  are  esteemed  Respectable  for  their  Capacity 
and  Integrity,  and  Deliberately  considered  everything  as  well  as  I 
could  within  myself,  1  accept  of  your  Call,  Determining  by  the  Gr;<ce 
of  God  to  Devote  myself  to  ye  work  of  ye  Gospel  Ministry  among 
yon  ;  not  Doubting  your  Readiness  to  Do  what  you  can  to  free  me  from 
ye  unnecessary  cares  and  Incumbrances  of  Life;  yt  so  I  may  more  fully 
give  up  myself  to  this  Great  and  arduous  work.  Concluding  with 
Rom.  lij :  :iO  and  :12.  Now  I  Beseech  you.  Brethren  ;  for  ye  Lord  Jesus' 
sake  and  for  ye  love  of  ye  spirit  yt  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your 
prayers  to  God  for  me  ;  That  I  may  come  unto  you  with  Joy  by  ye  will 
of  God,  and  may  with  you  be  refreshed.  So  Prays  your  Friend  and 
Servant  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Paxton,  June  25, 1707.  SiL.\s  Bigelow. 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  ordained  on  October  21,  1767. 
His  pastoral  labors  were  comparatively  of  brief 
duration,  since  his  decease  occurred  on  November 
16,  1760,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years.  He  was  buried 
in  the  public  cemetery,  near  the  southeast  corner 
and  but  a  few  paces  from  the  present  meeting- 
house. All  Jiecounts  agree  that  this  first  pastor 
was  a  devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel;  a  man  of 
unusual  intellectual  endowments,  coupled  with  great 
dignity  of  manner,  and  he  was  also  a  man  much 
esteemed  for  his  high  Christian  character  and  greatly 
beloved  by  all  of  the  parish  over  which  he  had  so 
briefly  presided.' 

Under  his  ministry  the  kindliest  of  feeling  had 
sprung  up  among  all  the  membens  of  the  society, 
and  had  his  valuable  life  been  spared  to  this  people, 


t  The  undersigned  met  on  Nov.  9,  1767,  and  made  choice  of  pews  in 
the  coiipleted  church.  The  prices  they  wero  to  pay  ranged  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-two  dollars.  The  district  Vi>ted  to  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence Its  to  choice,  since  they  were  the  heaviest  tax-payorson  real  estate. 
The  district  also  voted  to  give  them  deeds  of  the  pews. 

Capt.  Oliver  Wilt,  Timothy  Barrett,  Abraham  Smith,  Capt.  Ephraim 
Bloore,  Hezekiah  Newton,  Capt.  Samuel  Brown,  Jonathan  Smith,  Elijah 
How,  Jeremiah  Newton,  Jonathan  Knight,  Samuel  Man,  Kbenezcr 
Hunt,  Jr.,  James  McKennen,  Capt.  Ralph  Earle,  Paul  How,  Phineas 
Moore,  Jacob  Sweeter,  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Abijah  Bemis,  Peter  Moore, 
Ahoer  Morse,  David  Davis,  William  ^Vhilakor,  William  Thompson,  Seth 
Snow. 


much  greater  good  must  have  been  accomplished. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bigelow  Avas  from  the  vicinity  of 
Concord,  it  is  believed;  of  his  early  education  we 
have  no  present  data.  He  was  of  a  family,  how- 
ever, quite  celebrated  for  their  learning  and  prom- 
inence in  jjublic  affairs. 

He  lived  on  the  western  slope  of  Asnebumskit, 
on  what  is  now  known,  and  has  been  these  many 
years,  as  the  "old  Bigelow  place."  His  first  wife 
was  from  Lexington.  There  is  one  memento  of 
this  family  still  preserved.  It  is  an  antique  clock, 
one  of  the  well-known  "  grandfather's  clocks,"  so- 
called,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling  It  was  a 
bridal  present  from  her  parents  in  Lexington,  where 
the  clock  was  made,  as  indicated  on  its  face.  It 
remained  in  the  family  several  generations  and  on 
the  farm  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  wife  of  the  writer  (a 
descendant),  and  is  doing  duty  as  faithfully  as  when 
first  set  in  motion  by  the  hand  of  the  bride,  a  century 
and  more  since.  His  second  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Sarah 
Hall,  of  Sutton  ;  intentions  of  the  marriage  were  pub- 
lished September  22,  1769,  as  shown  by  the  records. 

On  Noveuiber  28, 1770,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Thayer  ^ 
was  ordained  as  the  successor  of  Rev.  Silas  Bigelow. 
His  pastorate  continued  for  nearly  twelve  years.  He 
was  dismissed  on  August  14,  1782.  His  relations  with 
the  church  during  the  last  half  of  his  ministry  were 
anything  but  agreeable.  He  was  suspected  of  being 
a  loyalist.  "This  suspicion  (says  one  writer),  whether 
well  or  ill-founded,  was  sulficient  to  create  a  degree  ot 
coldness,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  fixed  dislike,  espe- 
cially among  tho<e,  who,  from  other  causes,  had  be- 
come disaffected."  It  is  reported  that  his  salary  was 
another  cause  of  trouble,  he  complaining  that  the 
currency  had  much  depreciated,  and  that  he  was 
justly  entitled  to  a  grant  to  make  it  equivalent  to 
what  it  was  when  first  settled,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely, fram  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  there 
was  really  just  ground  for  complaint  upon  both 
sides,  and  entire  condemnation  of  either  party  would 
be  very  unjust. 

The  Rev.  John  Foster'  followed  Mr.  Tha)'er.  He 
found  the  church  divided  and  inharmonious.  He  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  them,  but  was  unfortunate  in 
being  a  positive  man,  and  in  expressions  was  perhaps 
injudicious. 

At  all  events  the  old  troubles  were  not  healed,  but 
broke  out  afresh,  when  it  was  proposed  to  settle  him. 
The  first  council  refused  to  grant  a  settlement,  but  a 
short  time  afterwards  a  new  council,  composed  of 
different  members  from  the  first,  voted  to  ordain  and 
settle  hiiD,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  September 
8,  1785.  He  was  dismissed  in  1789.  During  his  pas- 
torate there  was  a  secession  of  about  twenty,   who 


ried  Miss  Abigal  Gouidiug,  of  Holliston,  in  1773. 

married  in  Septen»ber,  1785,  to  Mrs.  Eunice  Stearns,  of  Hoi- 
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formed    a  new  churcli,  and  so  continiicd   till   1793, 
when  a  reunion  occurred. 

Str.  Livcrmore  relates  several  anecdotes  of  Mr. 
P'oster,  one  of  which  will  interest  the  general  reader. 
"Ill  those  days,  when  capital  punishment  was  to  be  in- 
flicted it  was  the  law  that  public  rjligious  exercises 
should  be  held,  and  the  criminal  had  the  privilege  of 
selecting  the  preacher.  Mr.  Foster  was  selected,  and 
at  the  appointed  liour  the  house  was  crowded,  and  in 
the  audience  were  many  clergymen.  Mr.  Foster  being 
selected  only  to  preach,  asked  the  first  minister  he 
saw  to  offer  prayer.  TTie  invitation  was  declined,  and 
several  others  were  similarly  invited  and  all  declined, 
whereupon  Mr.  Foster  stepped  to  his  ph-.ce,  with  the 
remart  in  an  undertone,  though  loud  enough  in  the 
general  hush  of  the  occasion  to  be  heard  by  all, 
'Thank  (iod,  I  can  pray  as  well  as  preach.'  It  is 
reported  that  his  prayer  was  so  soul-stirring  and  sin- 
cere that  all  were  moved  to  tears,  and  many  wept 
aloud." 

Mr.  Foster  is  reported  to  have  been  a  man  of  bril- 
liant attainments,  and  a  very  eloquent  preacher,  but 
possessed  some  other  qualities  that  neutralized  greatly 
these  gifts.  The  Itev.  Daniel  Grosvenor  was  installed 
on  the  5th  November,  1794,  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Foster.  He  came  to  this  people  from  a  church  in 
Grafton,  where  he  had  been  pastor.  There  was,  for  a 
season,  quiet  and  con^<iderable  religious  interest  mani- 
fested under  this  affable  and  able  pastor.  But  the 
old  trouble  would  not  wholly  down,  but,  ghost-like, 
came  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Grosvenor's  health  was  |)Oor  at  best,  and  he 
felt  unequal  to  the  task  of  reconciling  the  factions, 
and  finally  asked  to  be  dismissed,  which  was  granted 
on  November  17,  1802. 

One  proof  that  the  old  troubles  were  the  causes  of 
the  unhappy  condition  of  things  at  the  time,  and 
prior  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  is  that  they 
continued  to  be  a  disturbed  church  for  several  years 
alter  ho  left,  and  some  years  came  and  went  before  a 
pastor  was  again  settled  over  thein. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  lived  a  half  mile  northeast  of  the 
church  on  the  Holden  road,  where  Peter  Daw  now 
lives. 

In  1808,  February  17th,  the  Rev.  Gaius  Conant  wa.s 
ordained,  and  he  remained  with  the  society  for  many 
years.     He  lived  and  died  in  the  square-roofVd  house 
now  occupied  by  Deacon  Levi  Smith,  situated  about 
half  a  mile  due  east   from  the  church.     He  was  dis- 
missed  September  21,   1881,  and   the  same   council 
ordained  the  Rev.  Moses  Winch.     It  was  in  1830  that 
the  Congregational  Society  was  organized  separately  I 
from  the  town.     Mr.    Winch's   ministry   must   have  | 
been  a  very  quiet  one,  and  without  any  very  disturb-  ; 
ing  circumstances,  since  very  little  is  said  respecting  i 
his  stay  here.     He  was  discharged  in   1834,   August 
28th. 

The  Rev.  James  D.  Farnsworth  succeeded  Mr. 
Winch  and  was  ordained  on  the  30lh  of  April,  1835,  • 


and  continued  his  labors  till  May  7,  A.n.  1840.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  Phipp't,  A.M., 
who  Wiw  ordained  November  U,  A.  l>.  1840.  Some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  notice  should  be  given 
this  eminently  gifted  divine.  He  was  Uir  more  than 
twenty-eight  years  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  this  town.  He  was  born 
in  Franklin,  this  State,  on  October  31,  1KI2.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  and  Fannie  (Moultoii)  I'hipps, 
with  a  line  of  ancestry  traceable  back  to  oM  England; 
to  the  father  of  Sir  William  I'hipps,  one  of  the  early 
Governors  of  Massachusetts  Colony.  He  was  a  quiet, 
gentle  man,  and  true,  yet  did  not  lack  force  or  brav- 
ery. He  was  resolute  for  worthy  ends,  and  brave  in 
self-denial.  He  early  learned  tlie  tra<le  of  a  cabinet- 
maker in  his  father's  shop,  which  trade,  in  those  days, 
meant  quite  as  much  an  ability  to  manufacture  a  vio- 
lin as  a  bureau,  and  as  an  illustration  of  his  mechani- 
cal genius  in  this  direction,  it  is  told  that  he  made  in 
the  days  of  his  apprt  nticeship  a  fine  bass-viol,  with 
five  strings,  on  wliich  he  was  wont  to  play  as  an 
accompaniment  to  his  vocal  tongs.  He  was  a  great 
lover  of  music  and  possessed  a  fine,  rich,  bast-tone 
voice,  and  always  sang  with  an  enthusiasm  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  sympathetic  hearers.  He  found  his 
trade  especially  useful  to  a  "  country  minister  "  in  a 
small  place,  and  on  a  small  salary,  since  many  of 
the  things  he  needtd  he  either  had  to  make  or  go 
without.  His  inventive  faculty  was  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. He  constructed  models  of  an  improved 
school-room,  a  turret  wind-mill,  a  drawing  globe,  a 
seed-sower,  an  upright  piano  and  other  u-elul  and 
fancy  things.  He  was  a  natural  student,  ever  fond  of 
the  companionship  of  good  books,  and  was  diligent 
in  everything.  He  attended  Day's  Academy  in 
Wreniham;  from  there  he  entered  Amherst,  and  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1837.  On  leaving  college  he 
taught,  as  principal,  in  the  academy  at  Edgartown, 
for  one  year.  He  married,  in  1837,  Miss  Mary  C. 
Partridge,  of  Franklin,  who  still  survives  at  the  age 
of  eighty -eight.  They  had  seven  children,  of  whom 
five  are  living — two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
sons,  George  (t.  and  William  H.,  have  taken  up  the 
profession  of  their  father.  The  former  is  settled  at 
Newton  Highlands,  while  the  latter  is  preaching  in 
Prospect.Conn.  Mr  Phipi)s  was  first  settled  inthistown. 
He  wiis  an  earnest  preacher  and  profimn  ily  interested 
in  all  good  works.  He  served  for  very  many  years 
as  the  head  of  the  School  Committee,  and  his  school 
reports  are  good  reading  to-day,  and  display 
much  thought,  earnestly  and  gracefully  e.Tpri-ssed. 
He  was  wont  to  do  anything  he  had  in  hand  with 
"all  his  might,"  whether  tuning  a  piano,  or  raising 
the  finest  vegetable  in  town.  Those,  whether  in  the 
church  or  out  who  became  intimate,  were  not  theones 
to  turn  fiom  him,  for  they  best  realizeil  his  largeness 
of  heart  and  generosity  of  spirit. 

But  few  of  hi*  sermons  were  ever  published,  barring 
a  few  Thankgivin  '  discourses,  fugitive  pieces  in  var- 
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ious  Dewspapers  and  a  number  of  musical  composi- 
tions. 

Of  the  latter,  it  was  as  easy  for  him  to  write  the 
poetical  stanzas  as  the  melodies  that  floated  them. 
Had  he  been  more  favorably  situated,  as  to  leisure 
and  means,  he  might  readily  have  made  his  mark  as 
an  inventor  or  author,  but  he  preferred  to  remain 
where  he  felt  an  all-wise  Providence  had  placed  him. 
His  mark  was,  however,  made  honestly  and  deeply  on 
the  generation  of  youth  that  grew  up  under  his  long 
and  faithful  ministry  here. 

Iq  1869  he  accepted  a  call  to  Plainfield,  Conn.,  and 
was  there  installed  June  9th.  He  died  on  June  18, 
1876. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Ellis  succeeded  Mr.  Phipps, 
and  was  installed  November  26,  1871.  He  died,  after 
a  brief  pastnrate,  on  November  12,  187.3.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks.  He  was 
hired  in  the  early  part  of  1874,  aud  continued  his 
labors  here  till  October,  1877.  He  was  a  well-educated 
man,  and  devoted  in  his  work.  The  Rev.  Otis  Cole,  a 
Methodist  divine,  was  next  hired  by  this  society,  and 
commenced  his  labors  on  January  1,  1878,  and  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  when  he  removed  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity,  and  yet  of 
very  great  power  as  a  preacher  and  much  beloved  by 
all,  both  by  those  in  and  out  of  the  church.  The 
following  summer  the  society  engaged  Mr.  John  E. 
Dodfje,  who  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  filled  the 
pulpit  for  several  years  and  was  then  ordained  and 
settled,  continuing  his  labors  a  couple  of  years  there- 
alter.  In  June,  1887,  he  asked  for  a  dismissal,  having 
been  called  to  the  church  in  Sterling.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dodge  were  earnest  in  their  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  church  and  community. 

The  Rev.  Alpha  Morton  succeeded  to  the  pastorate. 
He  was  engaged  in  June,  1887,  and  still  continues  his 
active  labors  with  this  people.  He  is  an  able  man 
and  of  the  highest  character. 

The  old  church  edifice  erected  by  the  district  of 
Paxton  in  1767,  paid  for  by  a  general  tax,  was  used 
for  all  town-meetings  after  its  erection,  and  the 
"deacon's  seat"  was  the  place  occupied  by  the 
moderator  of  the  town-meetings.  In  1835  it  was 
voted  to  remove  the  building  to  its  present  site  and 
both  enlarge  and  repair  it,  the  town  putting  in  a 
basement  story  for  a  town-hall,  and  it  is  now  a  very 
dignified  edifice  of  the  usual  village  style.  Subse- 
quently the  church,  feeling  the  need  of  a  room  for 
vestry  purposes,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
town,  offering  to  light  and  warm  and  care  for  the  said 
town  hall  for  all  town  purposes  on  condition  of  its 
use  by  them  as  a  vestry.  In  1888  the  town,  stimulated 
by  the  gift  of  one  Simon  Allen,  erected  a  new  town 
hall,  concerning  which  additional  particulars  are  given 
further  on  in  our  history. 

Leaving  the  history  of  the  church  and  taking  up 
that  of  the  town,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
"  D. strict  of  Paxton  "   was   chartered   in    176.3,    Feb. 


12th,  and  was  "to  join  Leicester  and  the  precinct  of 
Spencer"  in  electing  a  Representative  to  the  Legis- 
lature. This  restriction  was  removed  by  an  act  bear- 
ing date  July,  1775,  viz. :  "  Whereas  there  are  divers 
acts  or  laws  heretofore  made  and  passed  by  former 
General  Courts  8r  Assemblies  of  this  Colony  for  the 
incorporation  of  towns  and  districts,  which,  against 
common  right  and  in  derogation  of  the  rights  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony  by  the  charter,  con- 
tain an  exception  of  the  right  and  privilege  of  choos- 
ing and  sending  a  representative  to  the  Great  and 
General  Court  or  Assembly.  Bi?it  therefore  enacted  and 
declared  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  theauthorityof  the 
same,  that  henceforth  every  such  exception  contained 
in  any  act  or  law  heretofore  made  and  passed  by  any 
General  Court  or  Assembly  of  this  Colony  for  erecting 
or  incorporating  any  town  or  district,  shall  be  held 
and  taken  to  be  altogether  null  and  void,  and  that 
every  town  and  district  in  this  Colony  consisting  of 
thirty  or  more  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants 
qualified  by  charter  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  repre- 
sentative, shall  henceforth  be  held  and  taken  to  have 
full  right,  power  aud  privilege  to  elect  and  depute 
one  or  more  persons  being  freeholders  and  resident  in 
such  town  or  district,  to  serve  for  and  represent  them 
in  any  Great  and  General  Court  or  Assembly  hereafter 
to  be  held  and  kept  for  this  Colony  according  to  the 
limitations  in  an  act  or  law  of  the  General  Assembly, 
entitled  an  act  for  ascertaining  the  number  and  regu- 
lating the  House  of  Representatives,  any  exceptions 
of  that  right  and  privilej^e  contained  or  expressed  in 
the  respective  acts  or  laws  for  the  incorporation  of 
such  town  or  distrii;t  notwithstanding." 

On  August  22,  1774,  the  following  committee  was 
chosen  to  consult  and  report  on  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  viz. :  Capt.  Ralph  Earle,  Lieut.  Willard 
Moore,  Dea.  Oliver  Witt,  Phineas  Moore  and  Abel 
Brown.  They  also  voted  to  purchase  a  barrel  of 
powder  in  addition  to  the  stock  (some  two  barrels) 
then  on  hand.  All  the  able-bodied  men  of  all  ages, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  formed  into  two 
military  companies,  one  of  which  was  called  the 
"  Standing,"  and  the  other  the  "  Minute  Company."' 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1775,  thirty-three  men 
were  ordered  by  the  town  to  be  drafted  as  minute- 
men.  They  chose  Willard  Moore  to  be  their  captain. 
He  went  with  his  command  on  April  19,  1775,  to 
Cambridge,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  of  the 
minute-men  at  Snow's  in  1775  : 

We  the  Subscribore,  Do  engage  for  to  Joyn  the  Minute  Men  of  thia 
District  and  to  Mai-cb  with  them  .\gainst  our  Common  Eoemys  When 
we  are  called  for,  if  so  be  tliat  the  Minute  Conipanys  are  kept  up  as 
witness  our  hands  :  Mannaduke  Karle,  Jouati  Newton,  Davtd  Goodenow, 


1 A  Committee  of  Safety  was  chosen  on  March  20,1775,  consisting  ot 
Willard  Moore,  Phineas  Moore,  Abraham  Smith,  Ralph  Earle  and  David 
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Ir,  AbUah  Ilrowii,  .luaopli  KiiIkIiI,  Clark  Karli>,  Nallian  Smn,  Jnimli 
II.iwc,  Itlmiiior  IliKfluw,  Jolin  Iluvin,  John  I'Ikii,  I'liiiiciu  Muore,  Juliii 
Flint,  EUeliczer   limit,  TIiuiuum   Liinili,  Oliver   KnrK\  .luliiitlian    White, 

ll.«!kiah  Se» ton,  Stopheii  llarrelt,  Suniuel ,  haiilol  Stcwani,  JucK|ih 

I'n-scott. 

The  duties  of  tlie  coinmiKee  mimed  abjve  were 
variom;  among  other  iimtlcrs,  to  observe  and  report 
to  the  people  tlie  action  of  Congress,  and  also  the 
acts  of  tlie  colonists  and  the  doings  of  the  home 
government,  and  last,  but  j>erhaps  not  least,  to  keep 
watch  of  certain  suspected  Tories  in  the  district,  of 
whom  there  were  a  number. 

Captain  Willard  Moore,  with  a  number  of  his  men, 
■^oon  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army.  He  wsts 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  miijor  and  took  part  with 
his  men  in  the  battle  of  Hunker  Hill,  wliere  he  was 
killed,  together  with  several  of  his  men.  The 
■•  standing  company,''  already  named,  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Ralph  Karle,'  with  John  Snow  as  lieu- 
tenant, and  Abel  Hrown  as  ensign.  They  were 
chosen  as  officers  at  the  district-meeting  on  January 
17,  177.'),  and  did  valiant  service,  and  bore  their  share 
of  the  hardships  of  the  long  campaigns  for  liberty  and 
independence. 

At  the  town-meeting  held  April  15, 1775,  Lieutenant 
Willard  Moore  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Provincial 
Congress,  held  in  Concord,  Mass.,  and  was  instructed 
to  "  use  his  intluence  in  Congre.'s  that  government  be 
assumed  in  case  that  it  shall  prove  certain  that 
Great  ISritain  intends  to  enforce  the  late  acts  of  Par- 
liament by  the  sword." 

The  town, at  various  timesduring  the  Revolutionary 
period,  appropriated  about  ten  thousand  pounds  as 
bounties,  besides  paying  heavy  taxes  to  the  Provin- 
cial government  amounting  to  many  hundreds  of 
pounds.  Then,  too,  there  were  frei|uent  purcha.ses  of 
beef  for  the  use  of  the  army,  sending  iis  high  a.s  nine 
thousand  pounds  at  one  time  as  their  quota  of  the 
supplies  needed  by  the  government  "at  the  front."' 

In  addition  to  the  regular  companies  named,  there  • 
were,  the  records  say,  many  volunteers  going  forward  j 
on  their  own   responsibility  and   their   own  patriotic 
impulse  to  defend  their  imperiled  country. 

In  the  following  year  (177li)  the  records  show  a 
warrant  directed  to  the  "  Constable  of  the  Town  of 
Pa.xton.'' 

There  is  a  warrant  dated  May  1.'?,  1771!,  calling  a 
meeting  on  the  23d  of  that  month,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  "a  jjcrson  to  represent  them  in  the  Great 
and  tJeneral  Court "  that  year,  agreeably  to  a  pre- 
cept directed  "  to  the  town  "  for  that  purpose. 

On  May  23,  1770,  the  town  made  choice  of 
Abraham  Smith  as  its  first  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  and  the  record  shows  the  clerk  of  the 
meeting  to  have  signed  himselfasthe/ott'n  clerk,  all  rec- 
ords prior  thereto  having  been  signed  bv  the  district 
rlerk. 


<  C«pt.  Ralph   Earle 


Kinnicutt,  of  Provi- 


In  June,  177'.»,  there  wius  a  speiiaj  call  for  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  in  Ciimbridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  State  Cjnstituiion,  and  under  this  call,  on 
August  I(»,  1771),  Adam  Maynanl  whs  chosen  as  the 
delegate.  This  very  year  it  would  seem  by  the  rec- 
ords that  .Vbraham  Smith  continued  as  the  represien- 
tative  to  the  General  Court,  while  Phineas  Moore 
was  the  delegate  to  the  convention  held  in  Concord. 

These  were  stirring  times  with  the  cidonists,  and 
besides  the  care  of  founding  States  was  the  added 
one  of  taking  up  arms  to  maintain  them  and  estab- 
lish liberty.  In  all  of  these  serious  alTairs  the  new 
town  of  Paxton  discharged  all  of  her  obligations 
with  highest  credit.  In  the  earlier  contests  between 
the  French  and  Indians  this  town  furnished,  in 
17f)t!,  live  men  as  her  ipiota  in  a  call  for  one  thousand 
men  from  Worcester  and  Hampshire  Counties. 
Their  names  were  :  Iv.ekiel  IJellows,  Jacob  Wicker, 
Jason  Livermore,  David  Wicker  and  John  Wicker. 
These  men  were  in  the  command  of  (Jen.  Ruggles, 
and  saw  service  at  Crown  Point,  Fort  Edward  and 
Ticonderoga. 

This  town  is  proved  by  all  the  ancient  records  to 
have  been  eminently  patriotic  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  All  of  the  demands  for  men  and  means 
were  met,  though  doubtless  their  elforls  at  times  were 
very  great.  The  prolongation  of  the  war,  saying 
nothing  of  the  cost  incurred  in  getting  ready  for  the 
contest,  was  a  very  serious  matter,  but  through  all 
these  trials  the  true  patriots  never  flinched. 

Among  their  first  acts  w:is  an  attempt  on  their 
part  to  rid  themselves  of  the  name  of  Pa.xton,  now 
odious  by  reason  of  his  loyalty  to  and  influence  with 
the  enemy  of  the  colony.  They  lailed  in  their 
patriotic  endeavor  to  secure  a  change  of  name,  sm  we 
have  seen. 

The  Hon.  George  W.  Livermore,  of  Cambridge,  a 
native  of  Pa.xton,  relates  the  following  inci«lent 
which  happened  here:  .lason  Livermore  and  his 
three  sons  were  plowing  in  the  field  when  informed 
by  a  messenger  of  the  incursion  of  the  "  regulars"  to 
Lexington  and  Concord,  and  that  the  company  of 
which  they  were  members  would  march  forthwith. 
The  father  said  :  ''  Boys,  unyoke  the  cattle  and  let  us 
be  ofl'."  No  sooner  said  than  done;  and  Ihey  at  once 
made  rea<!y  and  marched,  with  the  household  pewter 
dishes  melted  into  bullets,  to  Cambridge,  and  there 
joined  the  Continental  army,  and  on  June  17, 
177'),  they  bore  a  part  in  the  great  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  wife  and  mother.  Mrs.  Jason  Livermore, 
was  left  with  a  lad  but  twelve  years  of  age,  to  culti- 
vate the  farm  and  care  for  the  stock.  This  was  suc- 
cessfully done,  and  it  is  further  stated  that  she  made 
a  hundred  pounds  of  saltpetre  for  the  army,  during 
the  summer,  in  addition  to  her  other  duties."  Mrs. 
Livermore  died  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety-nine 
years  and  ten  months.  In  the  following  year  this 
same  Jason  Livermore,  together  with  one  Samuel 
Brewer,  of  Sutton,   raised   a  company  and  proceeded 
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to  Charlestown,  and  from  there  were  ordered  to  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Mount  Hope,  where  they  were  stationed 
for  some  time.  It  is  fully  believed  that  the  town  of 
Paxton  must  have  sent  more  than  a  hundred  men 
into  the  ranks  of  the  patriot  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  ;  and  history  declares  that  few,  if  any, 
towns  contributed,  proportionately^,  more  for  the 
achievement  of  our  independence,  according  to  their 
means,  than  this.  It  is  also  reported  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  war  "  their  individual  and  public  sufier- 
ing  was  extreme,  and  at  times  almost  intolerable;  " 
yet  at  no  time  did  their  courage  flag  or  the  fires  of 
patriotism  grow  dim. 

The  qualification  for  voting  in  1770  was  the  pos- 
session of  sixty  pounds'  worth  of  property  or  an 
annual  income  of  three  pounds  sterling.  At  the  first 
State  election  there  were  twenty-four  votes  cast  for 
John  Hancock  for  Governor.  The  amount  assessed 
at  this  time  in  the  town  on  both  polls  and  real  estate 
was  £29,400.  The  State  tax  in  1780  was  as  high  as 
£5,120,  old  tenor.' 

Provision  for  the  education  of  the  young  was  made 
as  early  as  1769  in  the  new  district.  On  January  9, 
1769,  a  warrant  was  issued  calling  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  the  division  of  the  town 
into  "squadrons"  or  school  plots,  as  per  the  recom- 


'  AmoDg  the  names  found  in  the  early  records  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  following,  viz,  ; — Dr.  Sanil.  Stearns,  who  married  in  1773  Sarah 
Witt.  This  Dr.  Stearns  was  the  practicing  physician  in  this  town  at 
and  before  the  Revolution.  Then  there  appear  the  names  of  Samuel 
Gould,  Capt.  Ralph  Karle,  Ephraim  Moore,  Marmaduke  Earle,  Willard 
Moore,  Paul  How,  Rev.  Silas  Bigelow,  Ithamar  Bigelow,  who  had  sons 
Timothy,  Silas,  Lewis  and  Ithamar;  Samuel  Brown,  Wm.  Thompson, 
who  had  sons  William  and  James  ;  Banl.  Upham,  Hezekiah  Newton, 
John  Newhall,  .Tames  Earle,  Oliver  Earl,  Wm.  Livermore,  John  Liver- 
more,  Braddyl  Livermore,  Wm.  Martin,  Thos.  Lamb,  Silas,  Ezekiel  and 
Joseph  Bellows,  Jacob  Sweetser,  Sanil.  Sweetser  and  Stephen  Sweetser, 
David  Davis,  Epiim.  Davis,  Aaron  Hunt,  Jonathan  Ames,  Seth  Swan, 
Jabez  Newhall,  John  Warren,  Daniel  Steward,  M.  B.  Williams,  .\dam 
Maynard,  Moses  Maynard,  David  Goodenow,  John  Knight,  Wm.  Whita- 
ker,  David  Wicker,  Abel  Brown,  Danl.  Knight,  John  Flint,  Clark  Earl, 
Nathan  Sergeant,  Danl.  Bemis,  Heiy.  Cutting,  Dexter  Earl,  David 
Peirco,  who  had  sons  David,  Gad,  .\aron  and  Job  ;  James  Washburn, 
Joseph  Penniman,  Hezekiah  Ward,  Phiny  Moore,  Phineas  Moore, 
Samuel  Brigham,  Seth  Metcalf,  Benj.  Wilson,  Dr.  Thad.  Brown,  Dr. 
Saml.  Forrest,  Dr.  Caleb  Shattuck,— these  wore  all  residents  and  prac. 
tlcing  physicians,  between  1705  and  1800,  in  this  town— Samuel  and 
Ebenezer  Wait,  Jude  Jones,  Timothy  Bigelow,  married  Anna  Earl  in 
17tl7  ;  Uhacnar  Bigelow,  .Ir.,  married  Sophie  Earle  in  1801  ;  Daniel  .Ab- 
bott, D.  H.  Grosvenor  and  Jonathan  P.  Grosveuor,  Levi  Boyntou.  Dr. 
Absalom  Bussel,  Dr.  Loami  Harrington,  was  married  to  Delia  Newton 
in  181111  by  Nathaniel  Crocker,  Esq. ;  Taylor  Goddard,  Frederick  Flint, 
Joseph  Knight,  Benj.  Wilson,  Thomas  Wlnttemore,  Wm.  Howard, 
Henry  Slado  and  his  sons  Anthony,  John  and  Henry  ;  Winthrop  Earle, 
Braddyl  Livermovo,  Amos  Ware,  Elisha  Ward,  Ebenezer  Bointon,  had 
children,  Kbenezer,  Jr.,  born  in  1770,  Silas,  Jeremiah,  Alpheus,  Phebs, 
Levi,  Hannah,  Asa  and  David  ;  Samuel  Jennison,  Ebenezer  Estabrook, 
William  Earle,  Robert  ("i-ocker,  Emory  Earle,  Seth  Metcalf  Jr.,  John 
Pike,  Fnincis  Pike  and  Clark  Pike,  Thomiu^  Read,  Jacob  Earle,  Rufus 
Earle.  Artemas  Earle,  Nathan  Cass,  Closes  Gill  Grosvenor,  son  of  Rev. 
Daniel  Grosvenor,  Geo.  W.  Livermore,  son  of  Braddyl  Livermore,  born 
Oct.  Ift,  17K4  ;  Tliaddeus  Estabrook,  Ephraim  Carrulh,  John  Brigham, 
Jo.seph  Day,  Nathaniel  Lakin,  Samtiel  Partridge,  John  Partridge,  El- 
bridge  Gerry  Howe,  son  of  Jonah  Howe,  born  Aug.  14,  1709  ;  ,Iohn 
Howe,  Jonathan  Chase  and  son.  Homer  Chase  ;  Ralph  Earle  Bigelow,  son 
of  Ilhamar  Bigelow,  Jr.  ;  Oliver  Arnold,  Anmsa  Earle,  Silas  D.  Harring- 
ton, Daniel  Lakin,  John  Bellows,  Sam'l  Wait,  Daniel  Estabrook,  son  of 
J.inali  Kstabrool',  born  in  180T  ;  Jacob  Earle,  Dr.  Eilward  M.  Wheeler. 


mendation  of  a  previously-appointed  committee  who 
had  reported  favorably.     This  committee  (chosen  in 
i  October,    1768)   consisted   of   Captain    Oliver   Witt, 
William    Whitaker,    William    Thompson,    Willard 
Moore  and  Jonathan  Knight. 
There  were  (in  1769)  five  districts   established,  and 
j  the  committee  for  each  "  school  plot  "  were  as  follows  : 
j  For  the  Northeast,  Phineas  Moore,  Hezekiah  Newton 
and  Stephen  Barrett;  for  the  Southeast,  Daniel  Stew- 
art, James  Glover  and  Francis  Eager;  for  the  South- 
west,  Abner   Moore,   James   Thompson    and    Jason 
Livermore ;  for  the  Northwest,  Abraham  Smith,  Wil- 
liam Whitaker  and   Jonah  Newton  ;  for  the  Middle 
plot,  Captain    Paul    How,  John   Snow    and    Ralph 
Earle. 

The  following  names  of  the  heads  of  families  living 
in  the  several  .school  plots  or  divisions,  together  with 
the  number  given  the  said  divisions,  must  be  of 
general  interest  even  at  this  date,  viz. : 

Nortlieast  School  Plot,  Xo.  1.— William  Allen,  Capt.  Saml.  Brown,  En. 
Stephen  Barrett,  .\arou  Bennet,  Samuel  Estabrook,  Jno.  Fersenden, 
Zach?  Gates,  Aaron  Hunt,  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Samuel  Man,  Phineas  Man, 
Elijah  Man,  Peter  Moore,  Ephraim  Moore,  Willard  Moore,  Hezikiah 
Maynard,  Hezikiah  Newton,  Silas  Newton,  Benj.  Pierce,  Jacob  Sweetser, 
Jacob  Sweetser,  Jr.,  Beiy.  Sweetser,  Ebenezer  Wait,  Antipas  How, 
James  .\mes. 

Soulheasl  School  Plot,  No.  2.— Capt.  Jesse  Brigham,  Joel  Brigham,  En. 
Timothy  Barrett,  Thomas  Denny,  Wm.  Earle,  Jr.,  Antipas  Earl,  Francis 
Eager,  Newhall  Earl,  James  Glover,  Zach.  Gates,  Wm.  Howard,  Jabez 
Newhall,  Daniel  Steward,  Danl.  Snow,  Asa  Stowe,  Joseph  Spragne,  Danl. 
Upham,  Capt.  Oliver  W'itt,  Elijah  Dix,  Jedediah  Newton,  Ebenezer  Boy- 
ington,  Jon'*.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  Fay. 

Sniitliwest  tchool  Plot,  No.  3.— Ezekiel  Bellows,  Joseph  Bellows,  Abijah 
Bemis,  Jont.  Brigham,  Jacob  Briant,  John  Livermore,  Abner  Morse, 
James  Nicol,  Seth  Swan,  Wm.  Thompson,  Wm.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Wm. 
Wicker,  David  Wicker,  Samuel  Wicker,  Jacob  Wicker,  David  Newton, 
Jonathan  Knight,  Jr.,  James  Pike,  Solomon  Newtcn. 

Nortliwesl  School  Plot,  No.  «  (now  West  School  District).— Joel  Brigham^ 
Jonathan  Clemmer,  David  Goodenow,  Ebenezer  Hunt,  .'r.,  James  Mc- 
Kennon,  Seth  Metcalf,  Jaasaniah  Newton,  Jonah  Newton,  Nafaum 
Newton,  John  Smith,  Abraham  Smith,  Jonas  Smith,  Wm.  Whitaker, 
Wm.  Whitaker,  Jr. 

Tlie  Middle  School  Plot,  No.  5.=  (now  the  Centre  School).— Abel  Brown. 
Col.  Gardner  Chandler,  Capt.  Thos.  Davis,  David  Davis,  Wm.  Earle, 
Capt.  Ralph  Earle,  Samuel  Gould.  Wid.  Damarius  How,  Wm.  Martin, 
Shadariah  Newel,  Ebenezer  Prescott,  David  Pierce,  Jonathan  Knight, 
Daniel  Knight,  Jno.  Snow,  Seth  Snow,  Adam  Maynard,  Elijah  Dem* 
nion,  Capt.  Paul  How,  Jonah  How,  Saml.  Brewer,  Eleazer  Ward,  James 
Logan,  Andrew  Martin. 

The  Northwest  (or  West,  as  it  is  now  known)  School- 
house  was  located,  in  these  early  days,  just  west  of  the 
road  leading  from  "  Hows  Hill,''  now  "  Davis's  Hill,'' 
to  Jennison's  Mills  (Comins'  Mills),  a  few  rods  south- 
ward of  the  pond  and  across  the  highway.  About 
1820  the  present  brick  school-house  was  erected  just 
west  of  the  mill-dam.  Some  fifty  years  ago  or  more 
Homer  Chase  taught  this  school,  and  lived  at  the 
house  near  by.  It  will  be  recollected  hy  the  older 
citizens  that  years  ago  the  seats  were  arranged  in  two 
rows,  which  brought  the  scholars  in  two  lines,  one 
directly  back  of  the  other. 

A  class  in  reading  was  up,  and  a  notably  dull 
scholar   was   proceeding,   and,   as   usual,  was   being 
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Itrompted  by   his  neighbor  bchiiul  him,  who  could 
overlook  his  book.    It  was  the  habit  of  this  dull  reader 
to  use  his  Kiiger  to  keep  his  place,  and  as  he  was  being 
coached,  his  finger  prevented   the   parly  prompting 
from  seeing  the  words  ahead,  so  he  whispered  to  this 
dull  reader,  "Skip  it;"  the  reader  supposed  they  were 
the   next  words  in  order  for  him   to  repeat,  aud  he  , 
drawled  out,  "S-k-i-p  i-t,"  which  had  the  result  to  1 
"  bring  down  the  house,"  as  modern  people  speak.         \ 
At  the  Southwest  School,  forty  years  ago,  there  were  I 
as  many  as  sixty  scholars  in  attendance,  and  this  was 
true  of  most  of  the  other  schools  in  town,  whereas,  at  I 
the  present   time,  they  would   not  average  a  dozen  ' 
pupils  to  a  school-house,  outside  of  the  Centre  District;  i 
and  what  is  true  of  this  town  is  nearly  true  of  all  the 
back  towns   in    New  ^yngland.     The   Centre  School 
building  used   to  stand  north  of  its  present  location,  ! 
near  where   Hiram  P.  Beniis  now  lives,  on  the   Rut- 
land  road.     It  was  a  scjuarebuilt  house,  and  when 
abandoned,  it  was  used  to  erect  the  house  now  owned 
by  H.  C.  Karnes,  ou  the  Harre  road.     Mr.  D.  Gates 
Davis  remembers  when  more  than  si.xty  scholars  at-  • 
tended  at  this  school. 

We  herewith  append  a  list  of  prices  established  in 
1777  by  the  authorities  of  Paxton  : 

Agreeably  to  Intc  itct  of  the  Grcut  and  (ieiiemi  Court  of  Mat«ncliu. 
setts  Bay  To  Prevent  MoDoitoty  uikI  opiirefiioii  ;  The  Selectinon  Hud 
0-oininittee  of  corret<|iondence  for  the  Town  of  Piixton  have  .\greed  ilft^in 
and  affixed  the  i'ricea  hereafter  set  dowD  to  the  Follawiag  .Vrticlist  in 
the  Town  of  Poxton,  Viz.  :— 

Men'd  Labour  at  Farming  Work  in  the  nioiilhsof  July  nod  August 
3  bIiIII.  {>er  day  ;  The  months  of  May,  June  and  S«|>teml>er,  2«.  %f.  per 
day  ;  The  niontlis  of  .\|>ril  and  October,  In.  Oil.  per  day  :  The  months  of 
NovemtnT,  December,  Jan.,  Kebrunry  and  March,  1«.  4d.  p<*r  day ; 
Wheal,  Ct.  per  Bushel ;  Bye,  At.  3d.  per  Bushel ;  Indian  Corn,  3a. ; 
Oats,  Is.  s<f.  |>er  Bushel ;  Barley,  :ts.  (kI.  per  Bushel ;  Spanish  Potatoes, 
Is.  per  Bushel  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  not  to  exceetl  Is.  id.  at  any 
other  seoiion  ;  Beans,  Os.  i>er  bushel ;  Peas,  7>.  per  bushel ;  Sheeps  Wool, 
2*.  per  lb.  ;  Fresh  Pork,  well  fatted,  3  pence  3  farth.  per  lb.  ;  OiMid 
Unissfed  Beef,  2  pence  3  farth.  per  lb. ;  Stall-fed  Beef,  3  pence  3  far- 
thing per  lb.  ;  Itaw  Hides,  3  pence  per  lb.  ;  Creen  Calfskins,  fi  pence 
per  lb  ;  IiniHtrted  Salt,  13  shillings  per  bushel ;  Salt  manufactured  of 
Sea  water,  los.  |ier bushel  ;  West  India  Kuni,  Ss,  2d.  per  Gallon;  New 
Kngland  Rum,  .'is.  per  Gall. ;  Best  Moscorado  Sugar,  £3  ««.  Kd.  per 
lluiitlred  Wt.  and  V  iK'UCe  3  fartliirigs  by  the  single  Jtouiid ;  Mohisses, 
4«.  8<(.  lier  Gallon  ;  Chocolate,  Is.  «</.  per  lb.  ;  Best  new  milk  Cheese,  .'> 
pence  1  farthing  per  lb. ;  Butter,  '.>  jtence  [icr  lb. ;  Tan^t  Leather,  ts.  '.id. 
per  lb.  ;  Currieil  leather,  in  Proportion  ;  Homespun  yanl-wide  Cotton 
.  .  .  ;  Cloth,  :u.  t'xf.  per  yanl ;  Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veitl,  3  {lence  fter 
lb.  ;  wheat  Flour,  ISs.  per  hundred  \Vt. ;  Best  Knglish  Hay,  2s.  M.  iwr 
Hundred  Wt. ;  Teaming  work.  Is.  lid.  per  mile  fur  a  Ton  ;  Turkies, 
Dunghill  Fowls  and  ducks.  4  [H.>nce  |)er  lb.  ;  Geese,  3  pence  per  lb.  ; 
Milk,  1  penny  3  farthing  per  quart ;  Ctood  Merchantable  white  pine 
Barn  boards,  2*.  Sd.  |)er  hundnMl  feet ;  Men's  best  3'arn  Stockings  .V  Ad. 
per  pair  ;  Men's  best  ShtH^s  made  of  neat  Leather,  Ss.  per  pair  ;  Wo- 
men's best  OMif  Skin  shoos,  i\t.  Hd.  [M>r  ftair  ;  Making  Men's  Shoes,  '2«. 
M.  ;  Making  Women's  leather  shoes.  2s.  M. ;  Uoo<l  Salt  Pork,  8  pence 
per  lb. ;  Cotton,  :ts.  >id.  per  lb. ;  t-Iood  well  dressed  merchantable  Flax, 
1  shilling  per  lb.  ;  ColTev,  Is.  .5<f.  per  lb.  ;  Yard  wide  tow  Cloth,  2  shill- 
ings \uiT  yanl ;  Good  yard-wide  Stripped  Flannel.  3s.  per  yanl  ;  Fried 
Tallow.  7  pence  per  lb.  ;  Rough  Tallow,  4  |>ence  2  farth.  per  lb.  ;  Men's 
board,  5s.  per  week  ;  Women's  boartl.  2a.  Sd.  per  week— .Tavcrners ; 
Oats,  2  pence  2  farthings  for  2  Quarts  ;  .\  mug  of  Flip  made  with  half 
«  pint  of  West  India  Rum,  la.  Id. ;  a  mug  of  Flip  made  with  half  a  pint 
of  New  England  Rum,  9  pence  ;  a  Common  meal  of  Vituals,  9  pence  ; 
lodging  a  person  a  night,  4  pence;  Keeping  a  horse  a  night  or  24 
hours  on  English  Hay,  1  shilling;  Keeping  a  yoke  of  oxen  a  night  or 


'24  hours  on  Knglish  Hay,  1  sliilllng ;  <  lianial,.!  |«.nce  \mi  bushel  at 
the  pit  ;  Shoeing  a  hone  round  and  Stn'llng  to*  and  beef,  r.1.  3d.  ; 
Wraxiiig  Plain  T.jwel  Chub  yanl-wlde,  not  tuexred  1  |«'nrr  2  farlhlnga 
|n-ryanl:  nwing  White  pine  boanls.  Is.  Id.  |>rr  Hun<  fitet ;  Tanner's 
Bark  llak— Deliver>'<l  at  the  Yanl,  12s.  |mr  (old— price  fur  tanning,  1 
penny  3  farthings  }H>r  lb.  ;  honu  hire,  2  iience  |s>r  mile;  Cy<ler  ooi  |4> 
exceed  (^.  at  the  preiw  in  time  of  the  tln-utest  .S-urclty  ;  <'arpfnt«-r'a 
work,  3  shilling  per  day  :  Price  of  Taylor's  work  to  If  advanced  out - 
eighth  part  almve  what  was  usual  when  labour  at  fanning  work  In  the 
Sununer  Season  was  2a.  Hd.  |>'r  day  ;  Best  Homespun  Woolen  Clolli  of  a 
Goo<l  Colour  full't  and  Prew>  not  to  exceed  ftf.  (ler  yanl,  and  all  other 
articles  not  her  enunienit«tl  an<  to  Utkr  a  price  in  a  Just  Pmponion  tt* 
tlie  Particularly  Mentioned,  Acconling  to  fonner  Ciulonis  atid  luoigi-s. 
I'ate^l  at  Paxton,  Feby.  7,  1777.  .\greed  to  b>  the  .'telectmen  an<l  Com- 
mittee of  C<trresp<jn4lence  i>f  Paxton.      .Mtesl, 

Aim  Bao»> 

On  September  14,  ITtil,  ."^eth  Snow,  of  I'uxton,  gave 
by  deed  to  the  town,  otie  and  a  half  acres  and  fifteen 
rods,  "whereon  the  meeting-house  atatid.-,"  the  whole 
forming  nearly  a  sijuare  tract  lor  "  the  u.se  and  benefil 
of  the  town."  The  bounds  are  given  ifi  Hook  ll.">, 
page  134,  as  certified  to  by  Arteiiias  Ward,  register  of 
deeds,  Worcester,  and  are  as  follows,  viz.: 

.V  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  cumniMU  lanil  lying  in  Paxton  aforesMitl, 
whereon  the  meeting-hous**  stands,  for  the  use  and  IwHeflt  of  the  aalil 
town,  aud  is  Njunded  as  follows,  vix.  :  beginning  at  a  slake  aud  stunes 
on  the  south  lino  of  the  burying-yanl.  thence  I'jist  3°  S.  nine  rods  ami 
nine  tenths  to  a  stake  and  stone,  being  the  Northwest  cornel  of  Frederick 
Hunt's  land  ;  thence  South  13°  4b'  W.  eighteen  ruds  and  eigbltenllis  of 
a  md  to  a  heap  of  stouis  on  the  We«t  side  of  said  Hunt's  biirn,  said  line 
striki-s  tlio  Northwest  comer  of  sal<l  l«rn  ;  tlu-nce  South  '29^  bst  ten 
roils  and  seven-tenths  to  a  stake  and  stones  ;  thence  Wi«t  l'2^  3i>"  N.  four 
ro<ts  to  a  slake  and  stoiiea  by  the  Southeast  corner  of  Deacon  Timothy 
Barrett's  hurse-sbi>d  ;  thence  N.  32°  W^-st  seven  nsts  to  a  slake  and  stones 
near  the  Northenst  coiner  of  the  ston> ;  thence  W.  8°  4S'  N.  eight  n«U 
and  six-tenths  to  a  stake  and  stones  by  the  Northwest  comer  of  my 
dwelling-house  ;  thence  S.  4.'>'^30' W.  six  nslstoaslakeand  stones;  thence 
W.  1<J°  N.  two  nnis  and  five-tenths  to  a  slake  ami  stones ;  Ihence  East  4'2" 
N.  nine  nsls  to  a  stake  and  stones  near  the  Southeast  corner  of  .\bner 
Morse's  hon<~stablu  ;  Ihence  N.  8°  K.  running  on  the  West  side  ol  llio 
horse-stables  eighteen  nsts  to  the  flrst'liientioncil  comer;  oaid  tract  con- 
tains (Uie  acre  and  a  half  and  nfteen  nsts  by  nieasun*. 

The  to'.vn,  after  about  1800,  moved  along  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  without  alarming  incidentH,  until 
1812,  when,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  town,  held 
August  10th,  of  that  year,  it  was  voted  to  choose  a 
committee  to  attend  a  county  convention  called  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  country,  and  Nathaniel 
Cr.ickeraiul  I'>radil\l  I.ivcrmore  v.ere  appointeil  as  the 
delegates.  There  was  also  a  petition  or  memorial  or- 
dered at  this  meeting  to  be  sent  to  the  President,  and 
the  following  persons  were  appointed  to  prepare  the 
same,  vi/. : — Nathan  Swan,  Nathaniel  Lakin,  Daviil 
Davis,  Jr.,  Braddyl  Livermore  and  .(onathan  P.  Gnis- 
venor.  The  war  was  of  short  duration,  terminating 
in  a  succt;ssful  issue  for  the  government. 

Of  Indian  history  little  is  known.  Paxton  was  for 
many  years  a  part  of  other  towns,  and  their  history 
would  in  part  be  its  history,  but  long  before  the  sur- 
rounding towns  were  incorporated  there  were  conllictu 
with  the  aborigines  in  this  vicinity,  though  yet  not 
much  that  can  be  localized  as  having  happened  with- 
in the  present  territory  of  the  towti.  Yet  there  was 
one  Indian  resident  of  this  tnwn  who  maile  it  his 
home  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  and  his 
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name  was  Aaron  Occuni.'  He  was  the  last  remnant 
and  representative  of  his  race.  He  lived  ahout  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  had  his  home  near  the  south- 
west iioint  of  Turkey  Hill  Pond.  He  lived  in  jieace 
and  quiet  with  his  white  neighbors,  who  learned  to 
like  him,  and  were,  at  times,  much  interested  in  him  : 
"He  was  a  tall,  well-formed  man,  very  lithe  and 
strong,  and  in  feats  of  running,  jumping,  wrestling 
<3r  lifting,  no  white  man  in  the  town  could  approach 
him.  He  clung  to  his  ancient  arms,  and  always  was 
seen  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  with  these  primitive 
weapons  his  aim  was  unerring  and  fatal.  He  was  a 
temperate  and  peaceful  man  and  came  to  be  respected 
and  was  a  frequent  visitor  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  at  the  dwellings  of  his  neighbors,  whom,  in 
broken  English,  he  would  entertain  by  his  wonderful 
stories  of  his  ancestors  and  their  exploits.  Close  by 
his  cabin  was  a  large  flat  rock,  on  which  he  pursued 
his  occupation  of  beating  brooms  and  making  baskets, 
in  which  arts  he  was  a  master,  and  his  wares  found 
ready  sale  in  the  vicinity.  Thus  he  lived  till  one 
eventful  winter  night,  when  he  went  to  visit  at  the 
old  red  house  on  the  hill,  a  half-mile  or  so  west 
of  his  cabin,  now  the  home  of  Oris  Howe.  It  was 
an  icy  time,  bitter  cold  having  followed  a  storm  of 
sleet.  The  face  of  the  country  was  glass,  with  ice. 
Occum  finally  departed,  and  with  a  bound  he  started 
forward  down  the  hill,  buthe  never  reached  his  cabin 
home  alive.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  dead  at 
the  foot  of  a  sharp  declivity,  with  a  gash  in  the  back 
of  his  head  caused  by  a  sudden  fall  on  a  sharp  stone 
above  the  ice.  He,  in  the  darkness,  had,  doubtless, 
miscalculated  his  footing  and  thus  came  to  his  sudden 
death.  He  was  buried  in  the  public  cemetery  of  the 
town." 

Of  Indian  relics  there  are  few ;  still,  some  are  found 
of  course,  but  not  in  numbers  that  would  lead  us  to 
think  any  tribe  made  its  permanent  home  on  these 
hills.  There  is,  however,  just  west  of  the  Barre  road, 
beyond  the  causeway,  adjacent  to  the  house  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Maynard,  "a  low,  hollow  rock,"  which 
tradition  says  was  an  Indian  "Mortar,"  u<ed  by  them 
for  grinding  corn.  The  story  of  the  "  Indian  (Jraves" 
was  related  by  .Fohn  Metcalf,  who  lived  to  be  ninety 
years  old  and  had  a  clear  memory  up  to  the  close  of 
his  long  life.  He  died  about  1884.  His  statement 
was  that  southwest  of  said  Turkey  Hill  Pond,  on  a 
long  ridge,  is  the  spot  where  a  party  of  Indians 
killed  a  number  of  white  men,  asdescribed  in  a  book 
giving  an  account  of  the  Indian  Wars.  Here  seven 
white  men  were  killed  and  wore  buried  under  a  large 
oak  tree.  The  mound  may  still  be  seen  surrounded 
(or  was)  by  flat  stones,  not  far  from  the  stump  of  a 
large  oak  tree.  The  original  account  stated  "  that  a 
party  of  white  men  were  attacked 'on  a  hill  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  a  pond  with  a  large  hill  on  the 
east  side  of  it,  about  ten  miles  from  Quinsigamond 

'  llcliiteil  t<)  u>*  by  George  Maynard  of  Worcester. 


(Worcester)  and  on  the  road  from  Quabog  (Brook- 
field)  to  Wachusett,  and  were  buried  under  a  large 
oak  tree."  Mr.  Metcalf  showed  this  account  to  one 
Artemas  Howe,  of  this  town,  and  together  they  iden- 
tified this  place  as  the  spot  referred  to. 

George  Maynard  states  that  at  one  time  he  sank  a 
shaft  into  this  mound  and  below  yellow  earth  became 
to  a  black  mound,  such  as  might  appear  in  any  very 
ancient  grave. 

Of  murders  there  have  been  several  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  town  since  its  fii'st  settlement. 
The  first  great  crime  of  this  character  occurred  on 
what  is  known  as  the  o'd  "Carruth  Road,"  ^which 
formerly  led  from  just  below  "  Comins  Mill  "  (once 
"  Jennison's  Mill ")  to  the  north  into  the  Barre 
Road  and  on  to  West  Rutland.  Less  than  a  half- 
mile  from  the  mills  named  lived  Daniel  Campbell,  a 
Scotchman,  who  was  killed  March  8,  1744,  by  one 
Edward  Fitzpatrick,  an  Irishman  who  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Campbell.  Fitzpatrick  disposed  of  the  body 
in  the  wood-pile,  the  whole  covered. over  with  a  few 
rails.  There  was  a  general  rally  of  the  neighbors  to 
search  for  the  missing  man.  It  was  agreed  that  should 
the  body  be  found  the  horn  (conch-shell)  should  be  ' 

blown  to  give  notice.  At  the  sound  of  the  horn  Fitz- 
patrick, who  was  standing  in  thedoorway  of  the  house, 
exclaimed,  "  My  God  !  it  is  all  up  with  me,"  or  words 
to  that  effect.  Fitzpatrick  was  tried  the  following 
September,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
on  the  18th  of  October  following.  Campbell  was 
buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Rutland  Centre,  and  on 
his  tombstone  is  the  following  inscription,  viz.: 
"  Here  lies  buried  y''  body  of  Mr.  Daniel  Campbell, 
born  in  Scotland,  who  came  into  New  England  A.  D. 
1716,  and  was  murdered  on  his  own  farm  in  1774, 
aged  48  years.     .     .     .     Man  knoweth  not  his  time." 

This  Carruth  Road  was  much  used  in  the  days  of 
which  we  write,  it  affording  a  short  route  to  Barre  and 
that  section,  to  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Jennison's 
Mills;  besides,  many  came  over  this  road  to  trade  at 
Jennison's. 

One  Aaron  Coggswell  lived  on  the  right  as  you  go 
up  this  road.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Coggswells  of  Leicester.  Beyond  Mr.  Coggswell 
lived  Ephraim  Carruth  and  further  on  Daniel  Camp- 
bell and  others.  This  Mr.  Carruth,  for  whom  the 
road  was  named,  came  from  Marlboro'  along  with  the 
Hows.  After  the  murder  of  his  neighbor,  Campbell, 
his  family,  which  was  quite  large,  became  discon- 
tented and  he  returned  to  Marlboro.  He  was  a  sur- 
veyor and  once  surveyed  the  farm  of  David  Davis, 
who  lived  at  C.  A.  Slreeter's.  Mr.  Carruth  was  not 
in  favor  with  Jonah  How,  who  lived  on  what  is  now 
called  "Davis'  Hill."  This  How  had  a  pasture  up 
on  the  Carruth  Road  where  he  kept  his  sheep  in  sum- 
mer, and  each  year  he  lost  a  good  lamb.  At  the  close 
of  the  season,  finding  a  lamb  gone  as  usual,  and  hap- 
pening to  meet  Carruth,  said  to  him  that  he  had  got  a 
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new  name  for  liis  pasture  and  now  called   it  Pilfer-  I 
shire.     After  that  no  lambs  were  missed.     The  local-  ] 
ity  still  goes  by  the  new  nanio  anion;;  the  old  jieople 
of  the  neighborhood. 

.Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  at   the  time  of  grading 
the  (iroat  Road,  as  the  Barre  Road  was  then  called, 
many   men   were  employed,  among  whom    was   one 
Doyle,  an  Irishman.     Ifo  boarded  at  the  first  house 
beyond  the  brook   on  what  is  now  called   the  West 
Road  (New  IJraintree  Road),  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
less  west  of  the  Common.     In  the  evening  of  May  11,  ' 
18(52,  one  Henry  Watson,  an  Englishman,  was  going 
by  to  his  home,  known  as  the  Stillman  Smith  place,  1 
beyoiul  Pudding  Corner.     As  he   came  ofjposite  the 
house  some  conversation    occurred  with  this    Doyle, 
who  demanded  some  rum  of  Watson,  which  he  refused,  ' 
whereupon  Doyle  became  angry,  and  stepping  to  the 
woodpile,  took  up  a  hemlock  stick  and  chased  Watson, 
who   ran   to  the  next   house,  where   Samuel    Peiree  | 
lived,  and  as  he  passed  on  to  the  veranda  at  the  west  ! 
side  of  the  building  he  was  struck  and  killeil.     Doyle 
at  once  tied  to  Worcester,  where  he  was  arrested,  tried 
and  .sentencetl  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor.     There  was,  some  years  ago,  a  human  skeleton 
found  in  the  front  yard  of  a  small   farm-house,  now 
occupied  by  H.  Sweetser,  on  the  road  leading  to  Pine  I 
Hill,    in    the    northerly   part    of    the    town.     This 
brought  to  mind  the  fact  that  a  peddler  by  the  name 
of  Livermoro,  who  staid  over-night  in  this  neighbor-  I 
hood,  some  years   prior,   was  suddenly   misled  from 
the  community,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  foully 
dealt  with,  as  a  quarrel  was  believed  to  have  occurred  i 
at  Widow  Samuel  Sweetser's  that  night.     An  inquest 
was  held,  but  nothing  was  established,  though   Ben- 
jamin Maynard,  who  was  present,  stated  that  .some  of 
the  parties   living   there  were   much   disturbed   and  ' 
seemed  guilty.     At   all    events,  the   principals  soon  i 
after  left,  and  have  never  returned.  j 

A  man   by  the  name  of  Charles  Conners,  in  Feb-  i 
ruary,  18(>2,  was  fro/en  to  death  in   his  sleigh  at  the  i 
foot  of  the  hill   near  Pudding  Corner,  on   the  New 
Braintree  road,  east  of   the  school-house.     He  had 
been   to  Worcester,  and,  addicted  to  drink,  had  pro- 
cured a  bottle  of  liquor,  and,  over-indulging,  had  be- 
come insensible  from  two  causes, — the  liquor  and  the 
cold.     The  day  had  been  somewhat  mild  and  fairly  ^ 
pleasant,  but  in  the  early  altcrnoon  the  wind  rose  and  [ 
it  grew  cohl   rapidly,  and  before  sunset  the  wind  had  ' 
risen   to   a   blizzard,  and   the  thermometer   dropped 
during  the  night  to  30°  below  zero.     He  was  found 
in  the  inoriiiiig,  sitting  nearly  upright,  with  his   hat 
off  and  an  empty  bottle  beside  him.     The  reins  bad 
become  tangled,  and  had  turned  the  horse  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  where  he  stopped,  and  was  yet  alive. 
The  man  lived  at  North  Spencer,  and  the  team  be- 
longed to  Samuel   Cunningham,  of  that  place.     The 
day  he  was  found  the  thermometer  at  noon  stood  at  ! 
28"^  below,  the  coldest  day  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen-  | 
tury  in  this  locality.  ' 


At  one  time  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  a«  a  com- 
pany of  workmen  were  engaged  regiairing  the  road 
near  the  present  town-farm,  Cajitain  B was  hold- 
ing the  plow  when  a  skeleton  was  turned  up.  All 
were  horror-stricken,  and  the  captain  left  and  went 
to  work  elsewhere,  being  unable  to  witness  the  scene. 
It  was  told  by  him  that  it  must  be  the  body  of  a 
Mrs.  Hunt,  who  had  lived  on  the  crips>-road  near  by, 
and  who,  having  died  of  the  small-pox,  was  hur- 
riedly buried  there.  But  this  wa.s  not  credited  by 
the  citizens.  The  other  theory  wius  that  a  young 
man,  who,  a  year  before,  was  working  for  the  captain, 
had  suddenly  disappeared  without  any  very  gnrxl  ex- 
planations, and  it  was  believed  the  body  was  his, 
especially  as  an  investigation  showed  the  remains  to 
be  those  of  a  male  person. 

Among  the  notable  people  who  were  born  or  lived 
in  Paxton  was  the  Livermorc  fanuly.  .lason  Liver- 
more  was  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  lived  in  the 
southerly  part  of  the  town,  near  Pudding  Corner,  and 
had  several  children. 

He  was  in  the  engagement  at  Bunker  Hill,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  and  was  a  man  of  liigh  courage 
and  great  patriotism.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  citizen  here.  His  son  Braddyl  also  be- 
came prominent,  and  was  well  known  for  his  caps  city 
til  transact  business,  and  stoo<l  high  among  his  towns- 
men. His  son,  (Jeorge  W.  Livermore,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  and  now  of  Cambridge,  became  a  ilistin- 
guished  citizen  of  that  place,  and  returned  on  June 
14,  ISlif),  and  delivered  the  historical  address  at  the 
centennial  celebration,  and  to  him,  as  well  as  to  other 
writers,  are  we  much  indebted  for  many  of  the  fads 
herewith  embodied. 

Few  men  in  our  early  history  were  as  distinguished 
as  Doctor  Sinuuel  Stearns.  He  was  a  somewhat  cele- 
brated man  in  his  day,  as  well  as  prominent  as  a 
practicing  physician.  He  traveled  much  between 
1778  and  '8'i,  and  he  made  the  journey  from  Southern 
fieorgia  to  Massachusetts  on  horseback.  He  relates 
leaving  (ieorgia  in  February,  with  the  trees  bloom- 
ing, and  he  so  tinud  his  journey  as  to  reach  Ma-ssa- 
chusetts  in  early  June,  having  a  succession  of  bl.  »- 
soms  for  a  thousand  miles.  He  married  Sarah  Witt 
of  Paxton  March  7,  177;i. 

In  1782  he  was  in  Kuro|)e,  and  continued  his  trav- 
els there  for  several  years.  He  publisheil  a  volume 
of  his  letters  from  England  and  the  Continent  writ- 
ten in  1784.'  He  speaks  of  meeting  Minister  John 
Adams  at  the  Hague,  ami  spending  some  time  with 
him  in  driving  about  the  country.  Doctor  .'^learns 
was  very  fond  of  art,  and  greatly  admired  the  paint- 
ing of  Rubens,  as  well  he  might.  He  visited  the 
Hiigue  in  the  summer  of  1 784  and  was  a  guest  of  John 
Adams,  the  American  minister,  of  whom  he  spenks  in 

1  Tliii  vi.lunif  yctu  publlBlinl  by  laalah  Tlioniu  of  W.ircKlir,  In  i;;  0« 
onlillwl,  -A  Toiirln  lli>ll»nil,"  »lll>  •  fr-facr  l.y  John  Tniml.nn.  iho 
ci'iclinilcti  uiillior  of  "McHngnl." 
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the  highest  praise.  In  speaking  of  the  ambassador  he 
says  his  livery  is  the  same  as  the  American  uniform. 
He  also  says  that  in  popularity  and  influence  at  that 
court  Mr.  Adams  bore  the  palm  of  the  diplomatic 
body.  He  adds  that  Mr.  Adams  talks  but  little,  but 
what  he  says  is  direct  and  forcelul;  that  America 
stands  indebted  to  him  principally  for  three  important 
acquisitions — the  defeat  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  and  se- 
curing the  patronage  of  Holland  in  a  critical  moment, 
the  extension  of  our  limits  and  the  security  ot  our 
fisheries.  The  headquarters  of  the  embassy  was  the 
Grand  Hotel,  which  Mr.  Adams  had  purchased  for 
the  permanent  quarters  of  United  States  ministers. 
Dr.  Stearns  relates  an  incident  which,  but  for  him, 
the  life  of  Mr.  Adams  might  have  been  in  great  jeo- 
pardy, viz. : — They  were  driving  along  the  banks  of  a 
canal  in  Delft  when  a  child  was  discovered  struggling 
for  life  in  the  waters  of  the  canal.  Mr.  Adams  drew 
off  his  overcoat  and  was  about  ready  to  leap  into  the 
water  when  the  Doctor  interfered.  At  this  juncture, 
a  workman  close  by  h.ad  made  the  plunge  and  saved 
the  drowning  child. 

The  Earles  were  numerous  and  prominent  in  the 
town's  early  history  and  for  many  years  afterward. 
Marmaduke  Earle  came  from  Leicester  and  settled 
where  Nathaniel  Parkhurst  now  lives,  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  centre,  on  the  Barre  road.  He  had  four- 
teen children. 

Capt.  Ralph  Earle,  of  Leicester,  was  the  best-known 
of  any  of  the  Earle  family.  He  took  a  part  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  performed  other  and  valuable 
service.  One  of  his  sons,  R.  E.  W.  Earle,  became 
famous  as  an  artist.  He  made  a  painting  of  Niagara 
Falls  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  subse- 
quently he  resided  in  the  South,  where  he  became  an 
inmate  of  the  family  of  General  Jackson,  at  the 
"Hermitage."  He  painted  several  portraits  of  the 
general  and  his  family.  He  died  there  in  1837,  and 
was  buried  in  the  g.irden,  beside  the  graves  of  Jackson 
and  his  wife.  Captain  Ralph  was  a  member  of  im- 
portant committees  raised  by  the  town  at  sundry 
times  during  the  Revolution  ;  was  for  a  time  chairman 
of  the  selectmen,  and  occasionally  served  as  modera- 
tor. He  was  also  capt:iin  of  the  Standing  Company 
in  the  Revolution. 

Philip  Earle'  was  a  public  man  and  was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  .scythes,  below  Jennison's  Mills, 
just  west  of  the  highway.  Here  he  had  a  trip-ham- 
mer and  carried  on  quite  a  business.  The  mills  above 
named  were  first  owned  by  one  Silas  Newton  ;  he  lived 
on  Brigham  Hill,  where  one  Brigham  subsequently 
lived.  Newton  had  a  fulling  mill,  besides  a  saw  and 
grist-mill  and  shingle-mill.  He  sold  to  Samuel  Jen- 
nison,  who  is  reputed  to  be  a  rough  sort  of  a  man. 
He  kept  a  wet  grocery  store  in  the  basement  of  his 
house,  and  it  used  to  be  a  much  frequented  resort. 
He  sold  to  Homer  Chase,  his  son-in-law,  who  con- 
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tinned  the  store  business.  Homer  was  a  son  of  Jona- 
than Chase,  who  lived  where  Horace  Daniels  now 
lives. 

The  Davis  family  was  likewise  conspicuous,  and  the 
first  Simon  Davis  came  from  Concord  to  Rutland, 
where  he  had  a  son  David,  who  settled  in  Paxton, 
where  Charles  A.  Streeter  now  lives.  He  had  a  son 
David,  Jr.,  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  just  west 
of  his  father's  place.  There  was  a  tan-yard  just  back 
of  this  last-named  house,  where  considerable  business 
was  done  annually.  At  this  time  there  was  another 
tan-yard  near  Pudding  Corner,  on  the  Bellows  place, 
where  an  equal  amount  of  tanning  was  done.  This 
Davis  family  are  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  1).  Gates  Davis, 
who,  until  lately,  lived  where  Jonah  Howe  formerly 
lived. 

The  Peirce  family  came  here  from  New  Hampshire, 
but  of  all  the  members  perhaps  John  D.  Peirce  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  His  father  was  Gad  Peirce,  and 
his  grandfather  David  Peirce.  The  subject  of  this 
brief  sketch  came  to  live  at  the  Peirce  homestead,  in 
the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  on  the  farm  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Horace  Peirce.  He  lived  with  Job 
Peirce,  an  uncle.  He,  at  the  age  of  sirteen,  decided 
to  secure  a  liberal  education,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conant,  a  near  neighbor,  he  went  to 
Leicester  Academy.  He  joined  the  church  at  that 
place.  He  fitted  for  college,  entered  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  graduated  with  Elbridge  Gerry  Howe,  of 
this  place.  He  married  in  Sangerfield,  New  York, 
studied  for  the  ministry  and  settled  in  York  State  as 
a  Congregational  minister.  He  subsequently  went  to 
Michigan  and  preached  for  a  time  at  Marshall,  and  at 
same  time  kept  the  post-office  (in  a  cigar-bos).  When 
Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union  he  was  ap- 
pointed State  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  He  took 
an  active  part  thereafter  in  all  educational  affairs  and 
advised  a  liberal  policy  for  the  State,  which  was 
adopted,  and  has  left  its  impress  on  that  great  Com- 
monwealth to  this  day.  He  was  at  one  time  promi- 
nently named  for  United  States  Senator,  but  being  a 
Whig  and  they  in  the  minority,  he  decided  to  change 
his  politics,  and  soon  after  the  party  he  espoused  be- 
came the  minority  and  so  he  died  a  disappointed  man 
in  some  respects.  But  his  life  was  made  valuable  to 
his  fellow-men  in  the  founding  of  a  new  State. 

Of  the  Harrington',  first  came  Nathan  Harrington 
from  Weston  and  settled  on  the  farm  just  north  and 
under  the  shadow  of  Pine  Hill.  He  had  children — 
Nathan,  Lemuel  and  Samuel.  The  first  son  settled 
in  Barre,  Vt.,  the  second  lived  and  died  in  Hardwick, 
Mass.,  while  Samuel  remained  at  home  and  had 
children — Lucy  B.,  Elizabeth  F.,  Samuel  D.,  Lemuel, 
David,  Simon  G.,  Abigail  and  I.,ucinda.  Samuel  D. 
had  children— Samuel,  who  lives  in  Boston  ;  Nathan, 
living  in  Toledo,  Ohio  ;  and  Eliza,  who  married  Rev. 
Charles  Morris  and  lives  in  Gloucester. 

David  Harrington,  last  above  named,  married  Miss 
Olive  Holmes  in  October,  1830.     He  lived  and  died 
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on  his  farm  in  Paxton.  He  celebrated  the  tiflieth 
anniversary  of  his  marriage  on  O^jtober  29,  18X0. 
Tlierc  was  a  large  company  of  rclafrvea  and  friends 
from  fiir  and  near  present  on  that  occasion.  Mr. 
Simon  (i.  Harrington  is  still  living  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty  years  and  upwards,  at  his  farm  on  the 
Rutland  Koad.  He  represented  the  town  some  years 
since  in  the  Legislature  and  is  one  of  the  brightest  1 
and  ablest  men  in  this  vicinity. 

Silas  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Loami  Hiirritigton,  was  a  very 
prominent  man  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  town.  On 
November  17,  1.S77,  he  celebrated  his  fiftieth  wed- 
ding anniversary.  He  died  suddenly  soon  after, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Millbury.  He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  selectmen  and  much  respected.  His  por- 
trait can  be  seen  in  the  new  town  hall. 

The  Howe  family  is  a  numerous  one  in  Pa.xton, 
and  the  first  settler  here  was  one  John  How,  who 
came  from  Marlboro',  Mass.,  in  1742,  and  pur- 
chased lands  of  an  agent  of  the  Crown,  ami  the  old 
deed,  now  in  possession  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe,  bears 
the  seal  of  the  colonial  government.  The  place 
purchased  by  John  Howe  is  now  owned  by  Deacon 
Keep,  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  west  from  the 
centre.  This  John  Howe  dcedeil  the  |)lace  to  his  son 
Paul  Howe,  and  he  to  his  son  John,  and  he  to 
Sanniel  11.  Howe,  the  father  of  the  present  Dr.  .An- 
drew .lackson  Howe,  of  Cincinnati.  Of  the  Howe 
family  born  in  Paxton,  Dr.  Howe  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. His  father  moved  to  the  edge  of  Lei- 
cester, where  Mr.  Watts  now  lives.  .\t  the  age  ot  ' 
twenty,  Andrew  bought  his  time  of  his  father,  agree- 
ing to  pay  one  liundreil  dollar.-*  for  his  "freedom," 
a  transaction  not  unknown  in  those  days.  Young 
Howe  worked  in  a  saw-mill  and  thereby  kept  bis 
engagement  with  his  father  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
"time"  or  freedom  money.  He  then  went  to  Graf- 
ton, where  he  worked  for  an  uncle  in  a  shoe-factory. 
While  thus  engaged  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Calvin  Xewton,  who,  being  interested  in  liim, 
consented  to  take  Andrew  as  a  student  on  condition 
that  he  acquire  the  education  requisite  to  enter 
college.  The  young  man,  nothing  daunted,  subse- 
quently entered  the  Leicester  Academy,  where  he  at- 
tended two  years,  taking  high  rank  as  a  student,  , 
From  there  he  went  to  Cambridge  and  was  admitted, 
and  during  the  four  years  there  he  held  a  reputable 
place  in  his  class,  thatof  18.>!.  While  fitting  for  college 
he  was  obliged,  out  of  study  hours  and  during  vaca- 
tions, to  labor  at  whatever  his  hands  could  find  to  do  ; 
sometimes  he  was  busy  with  wood-chopping  and 
thresliing  and  boat-building.  After  graduation  at 
Harvard  he  prepared  his  way  as  best  he  coulil  pe- 
cuniarily for  entering  upon  a  course  of  medical  lec- 
tures at  Jefferson  College,  in  Philadelphia.  The 
next  year  he  attended  hospital  instructions  in  New 
York.  The  year  following  he  took  temporary  charge 
of  Dr.  Walter  Burnham's  piactice  in  Lowell,  Mass. 
In   IS")')  lie  wa.s  appointed   to    the    professorship  of 


surgery  in  the  Eclectic  Me<lica1  Institute  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  a  position  he  has  huld  ever  since. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  (Jeneral  Surgery, 
and  also  of  works  on  special  branches  of  surgical 
science.  He  has,  during  his  residence  in  Cincinmiti, 
performed  all  the  great  operations  of  a  surgical  cliar- 
acter  and  he  is  favored  with  a  wide  range  of  patron- 
age. In  1886  Dr.  Howe  made  a  tour  of  Kuropc, 
visiting  the  famous  hospitals  of  the  Continent,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  distingni.thcd  men  of  his 
profession.  .\s  a  recreative  iiidnlgencc,  Dr.  Howe 
has  cultivated  a  ta.ste  for  biological  investigations, 
and  has  acquired  some  distinction  as  an  anatomist. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  curators  in  the 
Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History.  Dr.  Howe 
married,  in  IS.'iS,  Georgiana,  the  oldest  daughter  of 
(•eorge  Lakin,  of  this  place. 

The  familiar  faces  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  arc  occa- 
sionally seen  in  town  revisiting  the  placefl  familiar  in 
their  childhood,  and  renewing  old  acquaintances,  by 
whom  they  are  ever  cordially  welcomed. 

Jonah  How  lived  on  Duvis  Hill,  and  died  there 
aged  eighty-four  years.  Artcmas  How  was  also 
prominent  in  public  affairs. 

Hev.  Klbridge  Gerry  Howe,  son  of  Jonah  Howe,  was 
a  graduate  of  Hrown  University,  aiid  went  West  on 
missionary  work  and  established  the  first  Congrega- 
tiiuial  Church  .-it  Waukegan,  III.  He  wius  four  times 
married.  He  leaves  two  sons,  E.  (i.  Howe,  Jr.,  and 
Ira  Howe.  Rev.  Mr.  Howe  was  cme  of  those  men  who 
left  the  world  better  by  having  lived  in  it.  He  was 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  missionary  labors,  in  vt'hich 
he  bad  great  success.  He  wius  always  an  earnest 
speaker  and  always  fi)Und  on  the  side  of  right  on  every 
public  c|uestion.  He  was  an  honest  man  and  of  exalted 
character. 

The  Grosvenor  family  were  among  the  notable 
people  during  their  residence  in  this  town.  A  brief 
sketch  has  already  been  given  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Grosvenor.  Jonathan  P.  tJrosvenor  was  a  i)romi'ient 
man,  occupying  olliccs  of  trust  and  honor  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  lived  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Peter  Daw.  Here  met  some 
of  the  most  cultivated  people  in  town.  His  daughter, 
Lucy  Grosvenor,  married  David  Manning,  Sr.,  of  this 
place,  and  subsequently  they  removed  to  Worcester, 
where  they  at  present  reside. 

Capt.  Tylor  (Joddard,  who  lived  just  north  of  the 
meetinghouse  at  the  junction  of  the  Rutlaml  and 
Holden  roads,  was  the  first  postmaster  in  Paxton. 
The  oflice  was  established  December  10,  ISltJ,  and 
he  held  the  place  till  1841.  He  kept  a  small  grocery 
store  just  across  the  road  west  of  his  hou.se,  in  what  is 
now  the  new  burying-ground.  An  anecdote  is  related 
of  him  that  one  time,  in  onler  to  cure  David  Sweetser 
of  the  bad  habit  of  borrowing  jugs,  filled  one  for  him 
in  which  oil  had  been  kept.  rAi.f  jug  came  back  and 
with  it  the  lost  jugs,  and  a  pretty  free  expression  of 
miscellaneous  statement-s  on  the  part  of  Swcct.ser,  to 
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the  great  amusemeut  of  Capt.  Goddard.  Luther  God- 
dard,  of  Worcester,  is  a  son  of  Tyler,  and  was  for 
some  years  the  town  clerk  of  Paxton.  The  next  post- 
master was  S.  D.  Harrington,  followed  by  Otis  Pierce, 
and  in  18G1  Nathaniel  Clark  was  appointed  and  still 
holds  the  office.  Of  town  clerks  Ephraim  Moore  was 
first  and  William  H.  Clark,  the  present  incumbent, 
the  last  chosen. 

The  Bigelows  have  ever  been  prominent  in  town 
since  the  advent  of  the  Rev.  Silas  Bigelow.  He  had 
a  brother,  Ithamar  Bigelow,  who  also  lived  on  Asney- 
bumskeit  and  he  had  sons  Silas  and  Ithamar,  Jr. 
Silas  Bigelow  had  children:  John  Flavel,  George  Nor- 
man, Artemas  E.  and  Adaline  E.  Ithamar  Bigelow, 
Jr.  had  children  :  Ralph  Earle,  Walter  R.  and  Lewis. 
Ralph  Earle  Bigelow  had  children  :  Caroline,  Eme- 
liue  and  John  C.  Lewis  Bigelow  had  children :  Henry, 
Charles,  Edward,  George,  Phcebe  and  Eliza. 

In  the  late  Civil  War  this  town  contributed  seventy- 
four  men,  and  of  this  number  fifteen  lost  their  lives 
while  in  the  service.  The  records  show  that  on  the 
26th  July,  18G2,  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  ten  dol- 
lars was  voted.  On  August  9th  the  amount  was 
raised  eighty- five  dollars.  On  December  8th  the  town 
offered  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  for  nine  mouths' 
men,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  for  those  en- 
listing for  three  years.  These  offers  were  in  addition 
to  any  bounties  or  gratuities  proffered  by  the  State  or 
United  States  governments.  There  was  an  additional 
bounty  offered  in  June,  1864,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars.  In  the  year  1871  a  granite 
monument  was  erected  on  the  "Common  "  in  mem- 
ory of  those  losing  their  lives  during  the  four  years' 
contest  with  the  Southern  States.  An  iron  railing 
surrounds  this  shaft,  and  within  the  inclosure  there 
are  four  cannon  donated  by  Congress.  On  this  shaft 
are  the  names  of  twenty-one  of  our  soldiers  who  died 
by  reason  of  the  Rebellion. 

On  .lune  14,  1865,  the  town  celebrated  the  centen- 
nial of  its  incorporation.  There  was  a  large  assem- 
blage of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  town  on  that 
occasion.  There  was  a  public  meeting  in  the  church, 
at  which  Hon.  George  W.  Livermore,  of  Cambridge, 
Rev.  John  F.  Bigelow,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  Prof.  George 
N.  Bigelow,  also  of  Brooklyn,  and  Rev.  George  G. 
Phipps,  now  of  Newton  Highlands,  delivered 
addresses.  They  were  all  natives  of  this  town.  A 
public  dinner  was  served  on  the  "  Common,"  opposite 
the  church,  of  which  many  hundreds  partook.  It  was 
a  grand  gala  occasion,  and  the  reunions  were  many 
and  niDSt  cordial,  and  the  memory  of  them  is  as  a  sweet 
savor  to  all  [)articipating. 

In  1888  the  town  erected  a  new  town  hall,  in  part 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Simon 
Allen,  who  left  by  will  his  entire  property  in  trust  to 
the  town,  wliicli  was  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  a 


town  hall,  the  same  to  be  called  Allen  Hall.  The 
amount  of  his  estate  was  twenty-two  hundred  dollar.-*, 
but  the  prolonged  illness  of  his  widow  reduced  this 
amount  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  During  the  life- 
time of  his  widow  the  property  could  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  de.signated  by  the  testator,  but  on  her 
decease,  which  occurred  in  1887,  the  Allen  fund  was 
turned  over  to  the  town  treasurer,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  town  in  March,  1888,  it  was  voted  to 
add  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  Allen  fund  and  go  for- 
ward with  the  building,  the  town  appointing  the  fol- 
lowing persons  as  a  building  committee,  viz. :  L.  Bill, 
William  Brown,  A.  S.  Gratou,  E.  P.  Keep  and  H.  IL 
Pike. 

The  land  for  the  location  was  given  by  the  writer, 
and  in  the  following  July  the  contractor  began  his 
work,  and  by  the  20th  of  the  following  October  the 
building  was  completed,  and  was  formally  dedicated 
on  November  1,  1888.  The  dedication  address  was 
delivered  by  Col.  William  B.  Harding,  of  Worcester, 
the  poem  by  George  IMaynard,  also  of  Worcester,  with 
remarks  by  Rev.  George  H.  Gould,  D.D.,  and  Scrip- 
ture reading  and  dedicatory  prayer  by  Rev.  Alpha 
Morton. 

The  chairman  of  the  selectmen,'  Ledyard  Bill,  re- 
ceived the  keys  from  H.  H.  Pike  on  behalf  of  the 
building  committee.  The  church  choir,  under  the 
leadership  of  Oliver  Goodnow,  who  for  over  fifty  years 
has  been  connected  with  church  music  here,  gave 
choice  selections ;  the  exercises  in  the  main  hall  clos- 
ing with  America,  in  singing  which,  all  joined.  A 
public  dinner  was  served  in  the  lower  hall  by  the 
Ladies'  Union,  of  which  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Clark  is 
president.  The  building  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Barre  Road,  opposite  the  ''  Common."  It  is  a  plain 
appearing  structure,  but  inside  it  is  all  that  will  be 
required  for  years  to  come.  The  total  cost  will  not 
be  far  from  forty-five  hundred  dollars.  Simon  Allen 
was  born  in  1806,  in  Holden,  in  the  house  near  the  foot 
of  the  big  hill,  on  the  Paxton  and  Holden  Road, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  highway,  and  east  of  Mr. 
Metcalf's.  He  attended  the  Northeast  School  in 
Paxton  a  portion  of  his  youth.  He  moved  to  Shrews- 
bury, where  he  married  Miss  Fannie  Norcross.  He 
was  a  boot  and  shoe-maker,  and  followed  that  trade 
while  in  Shrewsbury.  He  moved  to  Paxton  in  1840, 
and  bought  a  farm  of  the  elder  John  Slade,  on  the 
Rutland  Road,  where  George  A.  Brown  now  lives. 
He  was  a  plain,  una'suming,  honest  man,  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  December 
29, 1880,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife, 
near  the  west  entrance  to  the  Public  Cemetery.  He 
was  twice  married,  but  left  no  children. 

•  Tlio  first  bodixl  uf  selectmen  chosen  in  1705  was  Oliver  Witt,  Ephraim 
Mnore  and  Samuel  Brown,  while  the  last  board  cliosen  in  1888  was  Led- 
.yard  Hill,  .\.  S.  Gralcm  and  I,.  T.  Kirhy. 
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West  Boylsto.v  is  situated  seven  miles  from 
Worcester,  by  which  it  is  lioiiiided  on  the  south,  and 
is  about  forty  miles  from  Boston.  Its  territory  ex- 
tends about  live  miles  from  nortli  t(i  sontli  and  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  east  to  west.  In  shape  it 
very  much  resembles  an  Indian  tomahawk  without  a 
handle.  Its  territory  has  been  covered  in  part  by  the 
organization  of  six  other  towns,  previous  to  its  incor- 
poration as  the  town  <if  West  IJoylston  in  January, 
1808.  At  the  lirst  incorporation  of  Lancaster,  in 
ltj5;i,  its  southwesterly  corner  boundary  did  not  touch 
the  present  limits  of  West  lioylston,  it  being  near  the 
house  on  the  Robert  Andrews  place  in  Boylston.  The 
extension  of  Lancaster  in  1711  covered  all  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  this  town  lying  ea-st  of  the  Stillwater  River 
and  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  near  the  present  cen- 
tral bridge,  nearly  east  to  near  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  tirst  Lancaster  grant  in  Boylston. 

At  the  incorporation  of  ^\'orcester,  in  1722,  it  in- 
cluded the  territory  afterwards  set  otf  as  llolden  in 
1741.  Shrewsbury  was  incorporated  in  1727  and  in- 
cluded all  the  territory  lying  between  Lancaster  and 
Worcester,  the  strip  of  land  lying  between  the  Still- 
water River  and  what  was  afterwards  Hidden,  of 
about  a  mile  in  average  width  and  about  (bur  miles 
in  length,  receiving  the  name  of  "Shrewsbury  Leg." 
That  part  of  this  strip  now  wilhin  the  town  of  Ster- 
ling still  retains  the  name  of  "The  Leg."  In  17ti8  i 
all  of  this  leg  lying  north  of  the  Quinnepoxet  River 
and  covering  the  present  village  of  (Jakdale.was  ceded 
to  Lancaster, 

"A  petition,  dated  May  1">,  178(1,  asking  to  be  set 
off  from  Lancaster  to  Shrewsbury,  was  sent  to  the 
General  Court,  signed  by  the  following  persons: — 
Aaron  Sawyer,  Nathaniel  Lamsoii,  Silas  Hastings, 
John  Glazier,  John  Dunsmore,  Ezra  Beaman,  Na- 
thaniel Davenport,  Wm.  Dunsmore,  Silas  How,  Jo- 
seph Sawyer.  Robert  Andrews,  .Ir.,  Nathaniel  Hast- 
ings, Oliver  Sawyer,  Frederick  Albert,  Micah  Har- 
than,  Klijah  Ball,  Hugh  Moor,  Levi  Moor,  Josiah 
Bennet,  Sam'l  Bigsby,  I'hineas  How,  Jacob  Winn, 
Edmund  Larkin." 

Several  of  these  men  were  then  living  within  the 
limits  of  Shrewsbury,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
their  landed  estates  extended  into  Lancaster;  a  part, 
too,  were  residents  of  territory  now  in  Boylston  and 
part  in  West  Boylston.  This  petition  was  granted 
February  2,  1781,  making  a  new  line  between  Lan-  ' 
caster  and  Shrewsbury;  but  just  where  this  line  was 
located  cannot  now  be  given. 

Sterling  was  incorporated  the  same  year,  1781,  and 
covered  all  the  territory  belonging  to  Lancaster  then  ' 


lying  wilhiu  the  present  limits  of  West  BoyUlon. 
Boylston  came  next  as  a  town,  in  I'xti,  and  tiKik  a 
part  of  (his  territory  from  Sterling.  In  17'."U  the 
•'Second  I'reriiut  of  Boylston,  Sterling  anil  Holdtn  " 
was  formed,  taking  from  Sterling  about  two  thou>und 
three  hundred  acres,  from  Holilen  a  strip  of  land 
about  sixteen  hundred  rods  long,  one  hundred  rmls 
wide  at  the  north  end  and  about  one  mile  wide  at  the 
south  end,  and  from  Boylston  all  the  rest  of  the  terri- 
tory was  taken,  now  embraced  in  West  Boylston,  ex- 
cept the  long  neck  of  land  extending  to  the  line  of 
Shrewsbury.  This  neck,  wliirli  is  about  a  mile  wide 
at  its  northern  end  and  about  one  hundred  rods  at  ilr 
southern  extremity,  is  about  two  miles  long  and 
covers  about  one-half  of  the  grant  of  one  thousand 
acres  made  to  the  town  of  Maiden  in  UiC>'),  by  the 
colonial  authorities  of  Ma.isachu-etts,  and  which  is 
more  particularly  described  hereafter,  was  added  to 
the  said  precinct  territory,  when  the  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1808. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  all  that  part  of  the 
"Shrewsbury  leg,"  lying  north  of  the  (.{uinnepoxet 
River,  now  embraced  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  and 
covering  the  village  of  Oakdale,  has  been  within  the 
limits  of  five  dill'erent  towns,— first  to  Shrewsbury, 
from  1727  to  1708;  then  to  Lancaster  until  1781: 
then  to  Sterling,  until  17.S('«  ;  then  to  Boylston,  until 
1808,  when  it  became  a  part  of  West  Boylston.  Sev- 
eral other  portions  of  the  town  have  bet n  within  the 
limits  of  four  dill'erent  towns,  and  there  arc  no  por- 
tions of  it  which  have  not  been  in  three  dill'erent 
ones. 

The  natural  scenery  of  the  town  is  multiform,  and 
in  many  places  somewhat  romantic  in  appearance,  as 
it  strikes  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  being  diversified  with 
hills  and  valleys,  and  in  all  directions  interspersed 
with  streams  and  springs  of  water,  suited  to  the  needs 
and  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  Much  of  its  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  with  good  management  and  cultivation  well 
repays  the  labor  of  the  skillful  and  industrious  hus- 
bandman. Legendary  history  points  to  the  fact  that 
before  its  occupation  by  whi(e  men  it  had  been  peo- 
pled by  Indians,  and  many  places  have  been  pointetl 
out  aa  the  location  of  their  corn-tields  and  dwellings, 
its  first  white  settlers  often  finding  specimens  of 
Indian  stone  implements.  The  lirst  white  persons, 
of  whom  we  Inive  any  history,  locating  within  iu 
territory  were  .lacob  Hinds,  .loseph  Woidey.  Kbenc- 
zer  Frizzol,  Benjamin  Bigelow,  Jonathan  Fairbank, 
Aaron  Newton,  Ezekiel  Newton,  Edward  (ioodale, 
Stephen  Belknap,  William  Whitney,  I'hineas  Ben- 
nett, Jonatlmn  French,  Jonathan  Lovell  and  J'jsiah 
Wilder,  who  came  here  I'rom  older  towns  below  about 
1720.  These  men,  with  their  families,  settled  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  town,  and  to  protect  them- 
selves from  any  possible  trouble  from  their  Indian 
neighbors  they  built  a  garrison,  or  block-house,  to 
which  they  could  repair  for  the  night  a^  a  place  of 
security  when  danger  was  appreheiiiled.     This  block- 
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house  was  situated  about  forty  rods  north  of  the  line 
of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad,  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  Boylston  town  line.  A  well,  con- 
nected with  this  fort,  is  still  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, and  the  outlines  of  an  old  cellar  are  plainly  to 
be  seen.  Other  families  soon  followed  these  first 
spoken  of,  and  within  a  few  years  are  known  to  have 
had  settlements  in  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  town. 
There  are  no  accounts  that  any  of  these  early  settlers 
were  troubled  by  the  Indians,  and  it  is  not  known 
that  any  lived  within  the  town  limits  after  its  first 
settlers  located  here. 

The  circumstances  which  finally  led  to  the  forma- 
tion, tirst,  of  the  Second  Precinct,  and  afterwards  of 
the  town,  are  given  in  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  Major 
Ezra  Beaman  on  other  pages  of  this  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  there 
were  in  it  ninety-eight  dwelling-houses  and  about  the 
same  number  of  families,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ratable  polls  and  one  hundred  and  five  legal  voters. 
There  were  three  school-houses,  one  church,  one  cot- 
ton-mill, two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  one  clothiers- 
mill,  one  tannery,  four  blacksmith  and  one  cabinet- 
maker's shops,  two  book-binderies,  three  stores  and 
one  tavern.  There  were  sixty  farmers,  ten  or  twelve 
mechanics,  several  laborers,  one  clergyman  and  but 
one  person  of  foreign  birth. 

At  the  first  election  in  West  Boylston,  held  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  1808,  the  following  town 
officers  were  chosen  :  Moderator,  Silas  Beaman  ;  Town 
Clerk,  Robert  B.  Thomas  ;  Selectmen,  Ezra  Beaman, 
Jonathan  Plimpton,  William  Fairbank,  Silas  Bea- 
man and  Amos  Lovell ;  Assessors,  Robert  B.  Thomas, 
Silas  Newton  and  Moses  Perry  ;  Treasurer,  Ezra 
Beaman ;  Constable,  Silas  Beaman.  At  the  first 
election  for  State  officers,  in  April,  1808,  there  were 
eighty-five  votes  cast  for  Governor — Christopher  Gore 
had  sixty-six ;  James  Sullivan  had  eighteen  :  and 
Levi  Lincoln  had  one. 

Since  1840  the  candidates  for  President  have  re- 
ceived votes  as  follows  in  this  town  :  In  1840,  Whig, 
169;  Democratic,  86;  Liberty,  17.  1844,  Whig,  138; 
Democratic,  37  ;  Liberty,  66.  1848,  Whig,  56  ;  Dem- 
ocratic, 27;  Liberty,  201.  1852,  Whig,  47;  Demo- 
cratic, 41 ;  Republican,  184.  1856,  Whig,  3;  Demo- 
cratic, 27;  Republican,  2i)6.  1860,  Whig,  5;  Demo- 
cratic, 66;  Republican,  326.  1864,  Lincoln,  287; 
McClellan,  48.  1868,  Grant,  279;  Seymour,  18.  1872, 
Grant,  300;  Greeley,  40.  1876,  Hayes,  304;  Tilden, 
88.  1880,  Garfield,  290;  Hancock,  51.  1884,  Blaine, 
231;  Cleveland,  110.  1888,  Harrison,  221;  Cleve- 
land, 88. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1885  was  2927; 
voters,  506;  valuation,  .'{(1,173,443. 

The  town  is  made  up  of  seven  dilferent  villages, 
West  Boylston  proper  covering  the  Central,  Valley, 
Lower  Factory,  Depot  and  Old  Common  villages,  and 
comprises  about  three-fifths  of  the  town,  with  its  out- 
lying farm   population.     Oakdale,  covering  Iho   vil- 


age  of  Harrisville,  makes  the  other  two-fifths  of  the 
town.  The  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  passing 
from  south  to  north,  and  the  Central  Massachusetts 
Railroad  passing  from  east  to  west  through  the  town, 
crossing  each  other's  tracks  at  Oakdale,  gives  the  town 
fuU  and  constant  connection  of  travel  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  There  are  also  lines  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires  connecting  with  the  main  lines 
throughout  the  continent. 

At  the  time  when  the  precinct  was  incorporated, 
by  a  provision  in  the  act,  any  persons,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, living  within  its  limits,  and  who  did  not  sign 
the  petition  for  it  and  preferred  to  retain  their  con- 
nection with  the  old  parishes,  were  allowed  to  do  so  by 
notifying  the  clerk  of  said  Second  Precinct  within  six 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  said  act.  The  follow- 
ing-named persons  availed  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege :  Jonas  Temple,  Jacob  Hinds,  Thomas  Keyes, 
Thomas  Keyes,  Jr.,  Micah  Harthan,  Elijah  Goodnow, 
Aseal  Partridge,  and  Jesse  Dana,  of  Boylston  ;  Saul 
Houghton,  Joshua  Houghton,  Jonas  Mason  and  Jona- 
than Prescott,  of  Sterling. 

At  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1808,  three  of 
these  individuals  were  allowed  to  retain  their  citizen- 
ship, and  pay  taxes  on  their  estates  in  the  old  town 
to  which  they  belonged.  They  were  Jonas  Temple 
and  Thomas  Keyes,  to  Boylston,  and  Jonas  Mason,  to 
Sterling;  and  they  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  privi- 
lege, so  liberally  granted,  until  their  decease,  when 
their  real  estate,  within  the  limits,  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  West  Boylston. 

The  town  officers  for  1888  were  as  follows: 

Town  Clerk,  Horatio  Houghton  ;  Selectmen,  H.  E. 
Morton,  D.  P.  Waite,  J.  E.  Peirce;  Assessors,  S.  P. 
Hallock,  J.  E.  Peirce,  J.  L.  Howe ;  Overseers  of 
Poor,  Silas  Newton,  Wm.  R.  Walker,  Francis  Mer- 
riam ;  Treasurer,  Geo.  F.  Howe;  Collector,  F.  H. 
Baldwin ;  School  Committee,  Rev.  W.  W.  Parker, 
Geo.  F.  Howe,  S.  S.  Russell,  J.  E.  Peirce,  S.  P.  Hal- 
lock,  J.  M.  Lord,  Henry  Boynton,  Geo.  E.  Dana, 
Warren  Howe,  E.  B.  Berry,  A.  H.  JIurdock,  Geo.  B. 
Newton;  Constables,  F.  H.  Baldwin,  James  Doyle, 
E.  A.  Newton  ;  Library  Directors,  Geo.  L.  Hyde,  H. 
E.  Morton,  H.  O.  Sawyer,  Geo.  B.  Johnson,  H.  Hough- 
ton ;  Auditor,  Geo.  L.  Hyde. 

Moderators. — The  following  persons  were  sever- 
ally moderators  of  the  annual  IMarch  Meeting,  for 
the  first  fifty  years,  from  1808  to  1858  :  Silas  Beaman, 
Silas  Newton,  Paul  Goodale,  William  Fairbank, 
Robert  B.  Thomas,  Dr.  John  M.  Smith,  Andre  Taft, 
J.  F.  Fay,  E.  M.  Hosraer,  D.  C.  Murdock,  Benj.  F. 
Keyes,  J.  C.  Lovell.  Since  1858  the  position  has 
been  filled  by  D.  C.  Murdock,  J.  0.  Lovell,  W.  N. 
White,  Geo.  H.  Jefts  and  Geo.  F.  Howe,  Mr.  Howe 
having  presided  for  twenty-one  years. 

Chairman  of  Selectmen. — The  following  gentle- 
men served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in 
the  years  from  1808  to  1858:  Ezra  Beaman,  four 
years;   William    Fairbank,  one  year;  John   Temple, 
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six  yeurs ;  Robert  B.  Thomas,  three  years;  Ezra  | 
Bigelow,  three  years;  Joseph  Hinds,  four  years; 
Francis  Davis,  one  year ;  Joseph  White,  four  years  ; 
Silas  Xcwton,  one  year;  Asa  Bigelow,  one  year; 
Dennis  llarthan,  two  years;  Benj.  F.  Keyes,  two 
years;  Thomas  Holmes,  one  year;  E.  M.  Hnsmer. 
three  years;  Lotan  Cleveland,  live  years  ;  D.  C.  Mur- 
dock,  four  years;  Addison  Lovell,  one  year;  Jona- 
than Peirce,  one  year;  L.  M.  Harris,  one  year;  John 
I'rentiss,  one  year;  Samuel  Lawrence,  one  year. 
.Since  1858  the  position  has  been  held  as  follows: 
Levi  Ooss,  one  year;  W.  N.  White,  one  year;  C.  H. 
Baldwin,  one  year;  D.  C.  Murdoch,  five  years;  E.  F. 
llrifrliam,  four  years;  W.  B.  Harris,  two  years ;  | 
■^lephen  Holt,  four  years;  L.  M.  Harris,  one  year; 
-.  H.  Smith,  seven  years;  S.  F.  Hemenway,  two  ; 
years;  Aaron  Ooodale,  one  year;  H.  K.  Morton,  two 
years. 

The  olHce  of  treasurer  of  the  town  wa.s  held  during 
the  first  fifty  years  by  the  following  persons:  Ezra 
Beaman,  Ezra  lieaman,  Jr.,  Barnabus  Davis,  Jona- 
llian  Plympton,  Andre  Taft,  Francis  Davis,  John 
l.i'cs,  Seth  White,  Thomas  Holmei",  Ezekiel  Peirce, 
.\.  E.  Winter,  E.  B.  Xcwton,  Moses  Brigham,  Samuel 
llrown,  E.  W.  Holbrook,  Dennis  Harthan,  Oliver  B. 
•^awyer,  who  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  18<>2. 
^iiice  that  year  George  F.  Howe  has  served  as  treas- 
urer 22  years,  and  Henry  A.  Sawyer,  .">  years. 

From  ISOS  to  the  present  time  the  nffice  of  town 
clerk  has  been  held  by  the  following  persons:  Kobert 
B.  Thomas,  1  year;  Jo.seph  Hinds,  4  years,  Ezra 
Bigelow,  10  years ;  Francis  Davis,  2  years ;  Seth  ' 
White,  5  years;  Ephraim  Bigelow,  7  years;  B.  F. 
Iveyes,  three  years;  Barney  Howe,  1"  years;  ().  B. 
S  iwyer,  five  years;  H.  F.  Holt,  1  year;  Edward 
Howe,  3  years;  H.  O.  Sawyer,  1  year;  H.  Houghton, 
i".t  years. 

1{ki>ki;skxtative.s  TOTUE  Gknkrai.  Coukt. — The  i 
loUowing  persons  represented  the  town  in  the  House  up  ] 
to  theyear  1857,  after  which  the  district  system  went  in-  ; 
to  operation:  Ezra  lieamau,  4  years;  Barnabus  Davis,  j 
»)  years  ;  Joseph  Hinds,  5  years  ;  Robert  B.  Thomas,  5 
years;  Silas  Newton,  1  year;  Thomas  White,  1  year; 
Sihis  Walker,  1  year;  Dennis  Harthan,  1  year;  B.  F. 
Keyes,    1    year;  Levi    Pierce,  Jr.,    1   year;    Samuel 
Brown,  1  year;  Brigham   Prescott,  3  years;  Addison 
J..ovell,  1    year;  Amos  Child,  Jr.,  3   years;  Eli   W.  1 
Holbrook,  2  years;  E.  M.   Hosmer,   2  years;  O.   B. 
Sawyer,  1  year;  D.  C  Murdoch,  2  years.     The  Four- 
teenth District  of  Holden,  Paxton  and  this  town,  was 
represented  in  ISolt  by  Winson  X.  White;  in  18G2  by  ^ 
I..  M.  Harris,  and  in  1SG4,  by  D.  C.  Murdoch.     The  , 
Eighth  District,  of  Sterling,  Boylston  and  this  town,  \ 
was  represented  in  18G7   by  W.  McFarland;  in  1S70,  j 
by  Stephen   Holt;  in  1872,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Cross;  in  i 
1875,  by  Geo.  F.  Howe.     The  Si.xteenth   District,  of 
Boylston,  Northboro,  Shrewsbury  and  this  town,  was 
represented  in  1876  by  Henry  Pierce;   in  1880,  by  H. 
O.  Sawyer;  in  1884,  by  H.  Houghton.     For  the  Thir-  '■ 


teenth  District,  composed  of  seven  town»,  nnci  enli- 
tieti  to  two  representatives,  H.  E.  Morl4>n  went  from 
this  town  for  two  years,  188<'>  and  1887. 

.\t  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  tliere 
were  within  its  limits  three  school-houses.  The  first 
year  the  town  voted  fiftv  dollars  as  an  appropriation 
for  schools.  In  December,  1808,  the  town  voted  to 
"divide  the  town  into  four  school  districts,  two  south 
of  the  river  and  two  north."  These  houses  were 
located,  one  near  where  the  present  South  School- 
house  stands  ;  the  .second,  about  eighty  rods  north- 
west of  the  old  (Vinimon  :  the  third  near  the  present 
location  of  the  double  house  in  the  Northeast  I)islrict; 
and  the  fourth  above  the  village  of  Oakdale,  or  near 
the  house  of  Pliny  W.  Stearns.  A  fiflh  one  was 
built  soon  afterwards  on  "  French  Hill,"  at  the  Lower 
Factory  village.  The  sixth  house  was  built  in  IH43, 
and  the  seventh  and  eighth  within  the  next  eight 
years.  For  several  years  the  town  u«ed  the  school- 
room in  "Thomas  Hall"  for  a  high  school.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  close  of  the  late  Civil  War  that 
the  town  took  decided  steps  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  our  schools.  Four  two-story 
and  <me  single-story  house  were  built,  and  the  town 
now  has  fourteen  fine  school-rooms,  several  of  which 
have  extra  recitation  and  play-nxims  attached.  There 
is  one  high  sdnxd  and  one  grammar  school,  both  in 
the  same  building,  which  have  sessions  of  about  forty 
weeks  in  the  year.  This  buil<ling  has,  within  the 
past  two  years,  been  much  enlarged,  with  additional 
recitation  an<l  other  rooms,  making  it  a  model  house. 
.\  valuable  apparatus  for  illustrations  has  been  col- 
lected and  is  l)eing  added  to  from  year  to  year.  A 
valuable  library  of  scientific,  historical,  biographical 
and  mechanical  works  has  been  slarted,  and  now 
numbers  over  two  hundred  volumes. 

Besides  these  two  schools,  there  are  three  interme- 
diate, one  mixed  and  seven  pritnary  schools,  hold- 
ing sessions  of  thirty-three  weeks  each  during  the 
year. 

Previous  to  1840  the  schools  had  not  probably 
averaged  sessions  of  more  than  twenty  to  twenty-four 
weeks  in  the  year.  To  show  their  gradual  increase, 
a  few  items  are  given,  and  as  a  further  contrast  of 
causes  and  eflects,  pauper  expenses  for  the  same  years 
are  given. 

In  1810  the  town  made  an  appropriation  of  $150 
for  schools.  In  1840  the  sum  was  $fitK).  In  1888 
the  appropriation  was  .*5000.  In  ISIO  Ihe  town 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  paupers  ?29<1.  In 
1840  the  amount  was  $-'>00,  and  in  isss  the  sum  was 
$2000. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1810  was  about  GOO, 
in  1S4II  about  UiOO,  and  in  1888  about  2V»o0. 

The  Public  Town  Library  was  established  in  1878. 
Previous  to  that  year  some  individuals  had  endeavored 
to  start  an  interest  in  such  an  institution,  but  up  to 
that  time  no  action  had  been  taken  by  the  town  in 
the  matter.     To  David  Childs.  of  Wayland,  a  native 
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of  the  town,  and  his  widow,  Lydia  Maria  Childs,  are 
we  indebted  for  the  starting  influence  which  finally 
established  this  valuable  addition  to  the  town's 
property.  Mr.  Childs,  in  his  will,  left  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  town  library  of  his  native 
town,  supposing  no  doubt  that  the  town  had  one. 
His  widow,  who  was  the  executrix  of  the  will,  pro- 
posed to  pay  this  sum  over  to  trustees  provided  the 
town  would  take  steps  to  establish  a  library.  She 
afterwards  added  a  collection  of  about  one  hundred 
volumes  to  this  bequest.  By  individual  efforts  and 
several  other  donations,  with  an  appropriation  by  the 
town  of  si.x  hundred  dollars,  the  sum  of  over  twelve 
hundred  dollars  was  raised,  and  the  institution  was 
successfully  started  on  a  small  scale.  Since  that  year 
it  has  constantly  grown,  and  at  the  present  time  has 
a  valuable  collection  of  over  three  thousand  volumes. 
It  has  a  fine,  large  room,  as  a  book  and  reading-room, 
large  enough  for  its  needs  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  town  since  its  incorpora- 
tion are  as  follows:  The  number  of  births  for  the 
first  fifty  years,  from  1808  to  1858,  were  1694;  from 
1858  to  1888,  2554,  making  the  whole  number  4248. 
The  number  of  marriages  from  1808  to  1858  were 
693;  from  1858  to  1888,  1236,  making  the  whole 
number  1929.  The  number  of  deaths  from  1808  to 
1858  were  about  HOC  ;  from  1858  to  1888,  1549,  mak- 
ing the  whole  number  2649.  This  does  not  include 
the  statistics  for  1888. 

Over  the  large  streams  the  town  has  five  bridges. 
Of  these,  one  is  built  of  stone,  with  three  arches,  over 
the  Nashua  River  at  the  Valley  village,  and  was  built 
in  1856  at  a  cost  of  about  four  thousand  dollars.  The 
river  at  this  point  rendered  it  difficult  to  build  a  per- 
manent structure,  owing  to  curves  in  the  banks  and 
of  quicksands  at  the  bottom.  Much  expense  has 
been  laid  out  since  the  bridge  was  built,  in  walling 
the  banks  and  in  flagging  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It 
is  now  considered  a  substantial  and  enduring  struc- 
ture, likely  to  withstand  all  action  of  the  water  for 
centuries  to  come.  This  bridge  is  known  as  the 
"  Beaman  Bridge,"  and  is  the  lowest  one  on  the  river. 

The  next  one  above,  at  the  Central  village,  is  an 
iron  bridge  of  one  hundred  feet  span,  built  in  1875,  at 
a.  cost  of  about  three  thousand  dollars,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  strong  and  substantial  slruclure.  This  bridge 
is  also  over  the  Nashua  River. 

The  third  bridge  is  over  the  Stillwater  River  at 
Oakdale,  and  was  built  in  1879,  of  fifty  feet  span,  and 
another  of  the  same  span  was  built  over  the  Quinne- 
poxet  River,  at  Harrisville,  in  1880.  Both  these 
bridges  are  of  iron,  and  believed  to  be  strong  and 
durable  ones,  certainly  great  improvements  over  the 
old  wooden  bridges  of  former  times. 

The  fifth  bridge  is  a  wooden  one  over  the  (Juinne- 
poxet  River  in  Harrisville.  It  has  been  built  but  a 
few  years,  but  shows  evidence  that  it  must  be  replaced 
ere  many  more  years  pasi. 

During  the  psist  five  years  the  town    has  niaiie  two 


decided  improvements  to  their  streets — first,  by  naming 
and  erecting  the  signs  at  the  principal  crossings,  and 
second,  by  putting  up  of  lamps  for  lighting  the  streets 
by  night,  on  all  the  streets  of  the  villages. 

There  are  in  the  town  a  Masonic  Lodge,  one  of  Odd 
Fellows,  a  Grand  Army  Post,  a  Grange  of  Husbandry, 
a  Council  of  Royal  Arcanum  and  five  different 
religious  societies. 

A  Masonic  Lodge,  "  The  Boylston,"  was  instituted 
in  this  town  March  8,  1876,  and  has  kept  in  good 
condition  to  the  present  time.  A  very  neat  and 
pretty  lodge-room  was  fitted  up  for  its  use  over  the 
Baptist  Church,  where  all  its  meetings  are  held. 

The  Centennial  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  was  organ- 
ized here  October  24,  1876,  and  holds  its  meetings 
also  in  the  Masonic  Hall.  This  hall  was  formerly  a 
difficult  one  about  getting  an  easy  access  to ;  but  by 
the  remodeling  of  the  church,  a  few  years  since,  the 
way  to  it  was  made  much  more  easy,  and  possibly 
access  to  a  membership  to  the  two  lodges  has  also 
become  less  difficult. 

A  "Grand  Army  Post"  was  organized  here  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war, — the  "  George  D.  Wells 
Post,  No.  28," — and  has  been  kept  in  a  flourishing 
condition  ever  since.  An  auxiliary  society,  ''  the 
Ladies'  Relief  Corps,"  was  connected  a  few  years 
since,  and  the  two  societies  are  doing  a  large  amount 
of  relief  work  for  soldiers  and  their  families.  They 
have  a  very  neat  and  convenient  hall  for  their  use, 
located  at  the  Valley  station. 

A  Grange,  No.  106,  was  instituted  here  a  few  years 
ago,  and  has  kept  up  a  good-working  lodge, — holds 
its  regular  meetings  with  full  numbers  and  no  abate- 
ment in  the  interest  manifested  at  the  time  of  its 
.start.     Thomas  Hall  has  been  fitted  up  for  its  use. 

Beaman  ('Ouncil,  No.  964,  Royal  Arcanum,  was 
instituted  here  in  1887,  and  holds  its  regular  meet- 
ings in  the  Grand  Army  Hall. 

The  first  church  (Congregational)  in  the  territory 
now  West  Boylston  was  formed  in  1796,  consisting 
of  thirty-three  members,  embracing  widely  different 
opinions  relative  to  religious  doctrines.  The  majority 
favored  Arminian  sentiments,  while  a  minority  were 
decidedly  Calvinislic.  Rev.  William  Nash,  the  first 
minister,  favored  the  Arminian  side,  and  on  that 
account  was  opposed  by  the  minority,  who  were 
never  satisfied  with  his  preaching.  In  1802  religious 
conference  meetings  were  originated  and  regularly 
held  once  a  month  by  a  respectable  portion  of  the 
church,  the  meetings  being  open  to  all  who  wished 
to  participate  in  them.  "Mr.  Nash,  although  urged 
to  participate,  refused  to  favor  or  in  any  way  aflbrd 
aid  and  assistance  in  their  maintenance,  the  majority 
of  the  church  also  refusing  any  assistance  or  counte- 
nance therein." 

In  1809  the  first  religious  revival  in  this  town  oc- 
curred, and  continued  with  great  interest  for  several 
months.  It  caused  much  excitement  and  severe  op- 
position, although  a  large  portion  of  the  people  were 
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l.ivoraV)ly  atlVcted  thereby.  The  meeling-houHe  of 
tliis  society  had  been  built  in  1794,  and  "wax  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  and  worship  of  God  .lanuary  1st, 
1795,"  the  sermon  on  the  occswion  being  preached  i 
l)y  Rev.  Daniel  (Jrosvenor,  of  Ta-xton.  Several  can-  ■ 
didates  were  successively  heard,  and  it  wa.-*  not  until 
March,  1797,  when  the  call  was  extended  to  >Ir. 
Na-ih  to  settle.  He  wa.s  a  •rraduaf';  of  Yale  College 
and  a  native  of  Williamsburg,  Mass.  He  was  not 
ordained  until  October  11,  1797,  with  a  stipulated 
salary  of  $333.33.  Mr.  Nash  understood  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  society  was  opposed  to  his  becoming  its 
minister,  and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  wrote 
regretting  "the  want  of  unanimity,"  and  further 
s jys :  "  Those  gentlemen  to  whom  my  services  have 
not  been  as  acceptable  as  I  could  wish,  I  respect."' 
"  In  acting  agreeably  to  their  own  best  judgment, 
they  have  exercised  a  right  which  belongs  to  every 
Christian,  and  ought  not,  on  that  account,  to  receive 
the  censure  or  dissatisfaction  of  any."  This  opposi- 
tioo  to  Mr.  Nash  seemed  for  a  while  to  remain  dor- 
mant, but  was  never  extinguished,  and  in  lSl:i  it 
l)ecame  so  gresit  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  dismiss 
him.  In  1814  his  health  became  seriously  impaired, 
rendering  him  unable  to  4)reach  or  discharge  paro- 
chial duties.  In  ISl.')  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own 
reiiuest.  Mr.  Nash  had  purchased  the  large  farm  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  which  had  been  known 
as  the  "David  Childs  Place,"  where  he  continued  to 
reside  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  1S29,  aged  sixty  ! 
years.  Mr.  Nash  married  Elizabeth  Doubleday  in 
ixi»l.  One  son  and  a  daughter — Charles  and  Kliza- 
iielh — are  still  living  in  the  city  of  Worcester. 

After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Nash  various  candidate.s 
preached  here,  but  it  was  not  until  December,  1820, 
that  Rev.  ,lohn  Boardman.  from  Newburyport,  was 
invited  to  settle  by  a  vote  of  sixty-five  to  twenty-eight, 
and  he  was  ordained  February  28,  1821,  with  an  an- 
nual salary  of  five  hundred  dollars.  In  1834  Mr. 
Hoardman  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  and  he  af- 
terwards settled  in  East  Douglas,  where  he  died  in  1842. 
It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Hoardman  that  the 
meeting-house  on  the  old  Common,  the  tirst  one  built, 
was  burned  in  1831.  Mr.  Boardman,  with  a  majority 
•  >{  the  church,  being  of  the  Calvinistic  faith,  left  that 
location  and  built  the  brick  house  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  where  the  church  and  society  have  since 
rontinucd  to  worship. 

In  ^September,  1834.  Rev.  Elijah  Paine,  a  native  of 
Ashfield,  Mass.,  and  who  had  been  a  settled  minister 
at  Claremont,  N.  II.,  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle 
over  this  church  and  society,  and  was  installed  No- 
vember 3d,  of  that  year,  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred 
dollars.  Mr.  Paine  died  here  very  suddenly  Septem- 
ber 14.  1S36,  aged  thirty-eight  years. 

In  1837  Rev.  Brown  Emerson  was  ordained  as  Mr. 
Paine's  successor,  at  an  annual  salary  of  six  hundred 
dollars.  He  was  dismissed  :it  bis  own  recpu'st  Novcm- 
l)er  0,  1839. 


Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cross,  who  had  been  settl(>d  in 
Boxboro',  Ma.>>s.,  was  installe<l  over  this  church  and 
society  March  11,  lS4i),  at  an  annual  salary  of  seven 
hundre<l  dollars.  He  remained  lus  jiastor  until  .March 
lli,  1S,")9,  when  he  was  dismissed.  Mr.  Cross  still  re- 
mains a  citi/.en  of  the  town,  having  just  passed  the 
eightieth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  being  active  and 
vigorous  for  one  of  his  age.  Mr.  Cross  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  M.  Hitchcock,  .lames  H. 
Fitts,  Wilbur  Johnson,  William  W.  Parker,  Francis 
.1.  Fairbanks  and  Millard  F.  Hardy,  who  is  the  present 
pastor. 

The  Baptist  Church  and  Society  can  date  their 
origin  back  about  eighty  years,  or  about  the  year  181(1, 
from  which  time  the  denomination  hius  gradually  in- 
creased to  the  present  time.  They  formed  their  linil 
society  organi/ation  in  1813,  but  hail  no  regular 
preaching  until  1819,  when  a  church  wils  organized  of 
about  fifty  members.  Their  first  minister  was  Rev. 
NichojjLs  Branch,  who  has  been  followed  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Allen  Hough,  C.  C.  I*.  Crosby,  .\biel  Fisher, 
Joseph  G.  Binney,  Lorenzo  O.  l-ovell,  Sewell  S.  Cut- 
ting, Leonard  Tracy.  Ka/.lett  Arvine,  Timothy  C. 
Tingley,  Xenaa  P.  Wild,  ticorge  R.  Harrow,  J.  M. 
Follett,  Charlei  F.  Holbrook,  Edwin  Bromley,)  ieorge 
Coles»vorthy,  Isaac  .'^awyer,  .\lvan  M.  Crane.  .1.  W. 
Brigham  and  L.  W.  Frink,  who  is  the  present  |>astnr. 

For  several  years  this  society  worshippcci  in  a  small 
church,  locate*!  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  Oakdale. 
Their  present  meeting-house  was  built  in  1832.  About 
live  years  since  this  house  was  entirely  remodele<I. 
the  old  pews  taken  out,  new  windows  put  in,  and  the 
whole  inside  changed,  making  the  house  very  neat, 
pretty  and  convenient.  At  llie  present  time  the  so- 
ciety is  engiige<l  in  building  a  panionage-house  in 
near  proximity  to  their  meeting-house. 

The  Methodist  Society  began  to  hold  meetings  here, 
first  in  dilfercnt  halls,  then  in  the  meeting-house  of 
the  Liberal  .Society,  on  the  oldCommon,  then  in  Free- 
dom Hall  at  Oakdale.  In  1K.")><  they  built  their  present 
neat  and  convenient  house  at  Oakdale.  an<l  have,  up 
to  this  day.  maintained  a  strong  and  flourishing  so- 
ciety. In  1S.")4  Rev.  David  Higgins  was  their  pastor. 
He  has  been  followed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  .1.  II.  Gaylord, 
I.  B.  Bigelow,  J.  W.  Coolidge,  S.  J.  Abbott,  Daniel 
Atkins,  Burtis  Judd,  Walter  Wilkie,  Wm.  P.  Biack- 
mer,  L.  A.  Bosworth,  William  Pentacosi,  William 
Gordon,  Elias  Hodge,  C.  .\.  Merrill,  Wm.  .1.  Hamble- 
ton  and  S.  L.  Rogers,  who  is  now  the  pastor. 

The  Lilieral  Congregational  Society  was  an  outcome 
from  the  first  religious  society  formed  in  town.  There 
had  all  the  time,  from  the  first  starting  of  that  society 
in  1794,  been  in  it  .several  grades  of  belief,  and  when 
the  first  meeting-house  was  burned,  by  being  struck 
by  lightning,  August  23,  1831,  a  permanent  separation 
occurred. 

The  Calvinistic  portion  built  the  present  brick 
house  at  the  Valley,  and  the  remaining  portion  or- 
ganized a  Unitarian  Society  and  rebuilt  a  neat  and 
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pretty  house  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  old  one 
was  burned.  This  house,  together  with  the  brick  and 
the  Baptist  house,  were  all  completed  in  1832.  After 
this  time  the  society  never  settled  a  minister,  but  for 
several  years  employed  different  clergymen,  both  of 
Unitarian  and  Universalist  sentiments,  to  supply  their 
pulpit.  In  1859  Rev.  J.  H.  Willis,  Universalist,  came 
here  and  preached  until  18G2,  when,  principally  ow- 
ing to  many  of  its  members  going  into  the  army,  the 
meetings  were  discontinued  and  Mr.  Willis  removed 
to  Worcester.  With  this  exception  the  soiiety  had 
had  no  stated  preaching  for  over  thirty-five  years. 
Other  denominations  have  used  the  house  for  a  few- 
months  at  a  time,  and  the  society  has  kept  up  its  or- 
ganization to  the  present  time  by  the  annual  choice 
of  parish  officers.  The  house  stands  in  by  far  the  best 
location  for  a  public  building  of  any  one  in  town,  front- 
ing, as  it  does,  on  a  public  common. 

The  Catholic  Society  was  formed  here  some  thirty 
years  since,  and  just  before  the  Civil  War  built  their 
first  house  of  worship.  For  several  years  they  had  no 
resident  pastor,  priests  from  abroad  supplying  for 
their  needs  until  about  1873,  when  Rev.  Father  An- 
thony.!. Derbuel  came  here  and  remained  until  his  de- 
cease, May  21,  1886,  aged  forty-nine  years.  He  was 
a  very  genial  and  intelligent  man,  a  native  of  France, 
and  was  liked  by  every  one  making  his  acquaintance. 
The  next  year  Rev.  Father  Daniel  F.  Feehan  came, 
and  remained  until  November,  1888,  when  he  removed 
to  Fitchburg.  Rev.  Father  J.  V.  Campeau  has  lo- 
cated here  as  his  successor.  The  first  church  built  by 
this  society  had  only  a  seating  capacity  of  about  three 
hundred,  and  they,  having  outgrown  its  size  in  1882, 
built  their  present  large  and  commodious  house  near 
the  Baptist  meeting-house,  it  being  much  the  largest 
church  building  in  the  town. 

For  the  past  year  meetings  have  been  held  by  the 
Episcopalians  in  a  hall  at  the  Valley,  and  it  is  said 
there  is  some  talk  of  building  and  forming  a  perma- 
nent society  here  in  the  near  future. 

The  town  is  favored  with  a  large  water-power,  af- 
forded by  two  streams  which  unite  in  this  town,  and 
form  the  south  branch  of  the  Nashua  River.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  (iuinnepoxet  River,  coming  from 
the  west  through  Holden,  and  on  this  stream  are 
situated  three  cotton-mills  and  a  small  shoddy-mill, 
described  hereafter. 

The  second  stream  is  the  .'^tillwater  River,  Howing 
from  the  north  through  Sterling,  on  which  are  situ- 
ated the  cotton-mills  of  the  West  Boylston  Manufac- 
turing Company,  the  most  extensive  one  within  the 
town.  At  a  short  distance  below  these  mills  the  two 
streams  unite,  anil  after  flowing  for  about  two  miles 
enter  the  town  of  Boylston.  On  the  main  river  at 
the  central  village  is  a  cotton-mill  on  one  side  of  the 
stream  and  a  large  grist-mill  on  the  other.  About 
sixty  rods  below  the  last  mill,  the  water  is  turned  into 
an  artificial  canal  and  carried  nearly  half  a  mile  to  a 
large  artificial  basin  or  pond,  creating  the  power  to 


operate  the  extensive  works  of  the  Clarendon  Mills, 
the  water  then  flowing  through  a  canal  for  about  a  mile 
before  it  again  unites  with  the  main  river.  Besides 
the  power  afforded  by  these  large  streams,  there  is  a 
small  stream  called  "Maiden  Brook,''  on  which  there 
are  at  present  two  small  privileges — the  first  operating 
machinery  for  making  excelsior  and  also  some  basket 
machinery  ;  the  second,  a  saw  and  shingle-mill,  being 
the  only  one  now  operated  by  water-power  in  the 
town.  Many  years  since,  there  was  another  small 
,mill  on  this  stream  used  for  mechanical  purposes, 
which  was  burned.  On  this  privilege  no  mill  has 
since  been  erected.  Still  another  mill  was  erected 
and  used  for  making  shoddy  for  a  few  years,  when  it 
was  burned,  about  twelve  years  since,  and  about  the 
same  time  a  freshet  carried  away  the  dam,  and  al- 
though some  attempts  have  been  made  to  rebuild,  no 
work  has  been  started  up  to  the  present  time.  Many- 
years  since  there  was  a  small  privilege  operating  a 
small  mill  on  Gates  Brook  for  various  mechanical 
work,  but  mill  and  dam  were  torn  away  about  twenty 
years  ago.  Another  small  power  was  obtained  by- 
carrying  the  water  by  a  canal  from  this  brook  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  Brimhall  Place,  on  Worcester 
Street,  but  this  establishment  disappeared  several 
years  ago. 

The  first  cotton-mill  to  be  described  is  that  of 
Samuel  R.  Warfield,  on  the  Quinnepoxet  River,  and 
near  the  line  of  Holden.  On  this  privilege  a  saw- 
mill had  been  erected,  and  operated  for  about  forty 
years.  In  1868  Mr.  Warfield,  having  bought  the 
mill  and  other  buildings,  with  the  farm  connected, 
put  up  a  small  building  of  wood,  with  machinery  of 
1500  spindles  capacity,  which  was  ready  and  put  in 
operation  for  the  manufacture  of  satinet  warps  the 
same  year,  employing  about  fifteen  hands.  This 
was  intended  as  merely  a  temporary  arrangement,  as 
the  first  building  was  so  built  and  arranged  as  to  be 
easily  changed  into  tenements  at  any  time  when  a 
larger  factory  building  of  brick  should  be  erected. 
In  1881  this  contemplated  work  was  done ;  the  dam 
was  raised,  so  as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
pond,  and  a  brick  mill,  of  two  stories,  with  the  di- 
mensions of  120  by  70  feet,  was  finished  in  1882. 
Its  capacity  is  3200  spindles,  and  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  yarn  and  satinet  warps,  employing  twenty- 
seven  hands  and  using  about  700  bales  of  cotton  dur- 
ing a  year.  Mr.  Warfield  also  erected,  about  the 
same  time,  a  small  shoddy-mill,  on  the  wasteway  be- 
low the  first  mill,  which  was  burned  in  1885.  It  was 
immediately  rebuilt,  and  has  been  run  most  of  the 
time  since,  giving  employment  to  about  three  men. 

The  second  cotton-mill  is  also  on  the  Quinnepoxet 
River,  and  is  a  substantial  building  of  stone,  with 
brick  trimmings,  finished  and  put  in  operation  in 
October,  1874,  by  L.  M.  Harris  &  Company.  The 
dam  for  this  mill  was  built  the  previous  year,  the 
whole  making  a  new  establishment,  has  the  capacity 
of  5540   spindles,  and   it   is  known  as  the  "  Whiting 
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Mill.''  The  tliird  mill,  on  the  same  streiiiu,  is  ulso 
owned  by  L.  M.  Harris  &  Comi>iuiy,  ami  is  of  the 
ciipacity  of  3790  spindle;),  and  is  known  as  the 
Harris  Mill.  They  are  used  lor  the  uianufaeture  of 
light  sheetings  and  shoe  drills,  using  about  1200 
bales  of  cotton  yearly,  and  employing  about  100 
hands.  The  water-power  of  the  two  mills  is  rated 
at  213  horse-power,  and  within  the  past  few  years 
the  owners  hare  put  in  steam-engines  of  12")  horse- 
power, enabling  them  to  run  all  their  machinery  at 
such  times  as  water  may  fail.  At  the  point  where 
the  last-named  mill  now  stands,  a  saw-mill  was 
built  by  Henry  Holt,  about  si.xty  years  ago.  After  a 
few  years  he  enlarged  his  building,  and  put  in  ma- 
chinery for  making  cotton  yarn.  In  184.5  the  Messrs. 
Harris  bought  the  mill,  farm  and  houses,  and  con- 
tinued the  manufacture  of  yarn  for  about  two  years. 
In  1S47  they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
and  followed  it  until  1853,  when  the  mill  was 
burned.  This  building  was  of  wood.  Steps  were  at 
once  commenced  for  rebuilding,  and  the  present 
building  of  stone,  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  one 
burnt,  was  finished,  the  machinery  all  in  and  was 
l)ut  in  operation  in  ju.st  one  year  after  the  (ire.  At 
the  time  when  the  Messrs.  Harris  came  here,  in 
184.">,  there  were  only  the  mill  and  two  houses  at 
this  point.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  two  mills, 
there  are  about  twenty-five  houses,  several  of  them 
being  tenement  houses,  the  whole  making  what  is 
known  as  the  village  of  Harrisville. 

The  fourth  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Oakdale,  on 
the  Stillwater  River,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  an 
incorporated  company,  known  as  the  West  Boylstim 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  it  is  much  the  largest 
establishment  in  the  town,  being  of  the  capacity  of 
17.000  spindles,  employing  375  persons,  and  using 
about  4,000  bales  of  cotton  yearly  in  the  manufacture 
of  various  fine  cotton  goods  or  fabrics. 

The  company  was  first  incorporated  in  1814  for  the 
making  of  wire  and  cotton  goods.  The  manufacture 
of  wire  was  never  started,  and  it  would  seem  that  no 
business  was  very  energetically  entered  into,  as  the 
company  charter  was  lost  by  neglecting  to  make  the 
annual  choice  of  officers.  Up  to  this  time  the  mill 
had  been  only  a  small  one,  built  of  wood.  In  1823 
the  company  was  re-chartered  and  commenced  the  , 
building  of  their  first  brick  mill,  finishing  it  in  1824. 

In  1825  the  first  looms  for  weaving  cloth  were  put 
into  the  mill,  alter  which  time  all  the  several  parts  of 
the  work  of  making  cloth  was  done  by  machinery,  and 
the  business  proved  very  successful  for  several  years. 
About  the  last  of  the  year  1839  the  mill  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire.  In  1840  the  mill  wiis  rebuilt 
on  about  the  same  scale  and  capacity.  In  1808  the 
company  built  a  dam  of  great  strength  and  several 
feet  higher  than  the  old  one.  increasing  their  pond  to 
several  times  its  previous  capacity  and  increasing 
greatly  their  water-power,  and  built  an  additional  mill 


of  stone.  On  Septamber  7,  1871,  the  whole  establish- 
nient  was  destroyed  by  fire,  being  the  most  dinuktroux 
fire  which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  town.  The  com- 
pany rebuilt  the  present  mill  in  1872.  The  company, 
during  the  late  Civil  War,  charigeil  a  part  of  iheir  works 
and  made  the  manufacture  of  army  blankets  a  very 
successful  business.  After  the  war  lliey  Useil  five  »ett» 
of  woolen  machinery  in  making  satinets.  At  present 
nothing  but  cotton  goods  are  made,  and  the  company 
have  commenced  putting  in  foundations  for  ijuite  an 
e-Ktensive  addition  to  the  main  part  of  the  mill. 
Hesides  the  mills,  the  company  owns  thirly-lwo 
houses,  many  of  them  large  tenement  housi^s,  a 
large  brick  store-house,  store,  barns,  etc.  Itcsides 
the  waters  of  the  Stillwater  Kiver,  this  company 
conlrolsthe  waters  of  the  t^uinncpo-vet  Uiver  by  adum 
built  below  Harrisville,  which  turns  the  water  into  a 
canal  by  which  it  is  carried  into  their  large  pond.  The 
company  also  control  the  waters  Irom  the  Washacum 
Lakes  in  Sterling,  the  waters  of  which  can  be  raided 
about  four  feet  above  iheir  natural  level  by  a  short 
dam,  and  thus  creating  a  large  reservoir,  to  be  drawn 
from  in  time  of  low  water.  The  company  have  also  a 
large  steam-engine  for  use  when  needed  to  increase 
their  motive-power,  .\nother  great  addition  made  to 
their  facilities  lor  dealing  with  fires  was  the  building 
of  a  large  reservoir  for  holding  water,  of  the  capacity 
of  ijO,oo<)  gallons,  situated  on  a  hill  much  higher 
than  their  building,  which  is  kept  constantly  full 
by  |>umping,  and  can  be  used  at  u  few  moment.s'  warn- 
ing in  e.xtinguishing  fires  in  any  part  of  their  build- 
ings, or  of  the  village  of  ( )ak(lale. 

The  fifth  cotton-mill  is  situated  on  the  Nashua 
Uiver  at  the  Central  Village,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  stream.  This  is  the  mill  of  K.  W.  Holbrook, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  three  thousand  si.x  hundred 
and  forty -eight  spindles,  and  employs  fifty  hands. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  stream  is  the  large  grist- 
mill of  Kdward  A.  Cowee,  each  party  owning  one-half 
of  this  privilege  and  power. 

In  the  place  where  the  cotton-mill  now  stands,  a 
saw-mill  was  first  erected  several  years  before  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town,  and  was  one  of  the  saw- 
mills in  use  at  that  date.  A  few  yeais  afterwards 
Kzekiet  Peircc  and  his  brother  erected  here  a  scythe- 
factory,  putting  in  the  first  trip-hammer  used  in  this 
section.  This  trip-hammer,  with  its  noise  and  opera- 
tion, for  a  long  time  was  a  wonder  not  only  to 
the  people  within  hearing  of  it,  but  often  brought 
strangers  from  a  distance  to  witness  its  wonderful 
performances.  This  scythe-factory  was  run  until  l.'^31, 
when  Dr.  John  M.  Smith  and  Kphraini  Itigelow 
bought  out  the  works  and  erected  a  pniall  cotton- 
mill,  which  they  jiut  iuto  operation  the  following 
year.  Mr.  Bigclow  had  pre\  iously  made  cotton  yarn 
in  a  room  over  the  .saw-mill  for  several  \ears  pre- 
vious to  that  date.  Mr.  Higelow  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable meehaiiical  iiigenunity,  and  it  »as  »hile 
here  that   was  first  started  the  germ  of  the  rcniarka- 
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ble  machines  afterwards  perfected  by  his  two  sons, 
Erastus  B.  and  Horatio  N.,  after  their  removal  to 
Clinton  (then  Lancaster),  about  1836,  for  the  weav- 
ing of  coach  lace,  counterpanes,  carpets,  etc. 

In  1841  these  mills  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Holbrook  and  Oliver  Eldridge,  and  they  were  run 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Holbrook  until 
January  9,  1848,  when  they  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Nothing  was  done  towards  rebuilding  until  1853. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Holbrook  erected  the  first  part  of 
the  present  mill,  starting  it  into  operation  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  company  with  L.  M.  Harris,  making 
light  cotton  sheetings,  and  continuing  their  success- 
ful manufacture  up  to  the  present  time.  He  has, 
from  time  to  time,  made  additions  and  improvements 
in  buildings  and  machinery,  until  both  are  of  about 
double  their  capacity  from  the  time  of  their  starting. 
He  put  in  an  engine  of  seventy-five  horse-power  in 
188.3. 

Within  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Holbrook  has  also 
built  a  large  reservoir  of  thirteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred gallons  capacity  above  his  building,  to  which 
water  is  pumped  and  kept  constantly  filled  to  be  used 
in  cases  of  fire.  Its  great  utility  was  remarkably 
demonstrated  during  the  past  year,  when,  the  grist- 
mill on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  getting  on  fire, 
with  little  prospects  of  any  part  of  the  buildings  or 
contents  being  saved,  the  attachment  of  hose  to  this 
reservoir  and  running  the  same  to  the  mill  sufficed 
in  a  few  minutes  to  subdue  the  flames  and  save  nearly 
the  whole  contents  of  the  buildings. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  stream  was  erected  both  a 
grist-mill  and  a  clothier's  mill  previous  to  or  about 
1761.  The  river  at  this  point  at  that  date  was  no 
doubt  the  dividing  line  between  Lancaster  and 
Shrewsbury.  Micah  Harthan,  according  to  the  mili- 
tary record  of  Lancaster,  was  engaged  as  a  soldier  in 
the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  and  on 
his  return  from  that  unfortunate  expedition  no  doubt 
engaged  in  the  running  of  the  two  small  mills  at  this 
point,  and  probably  they  were  built  by  him.  They 
have  been  widely  known  as  the  Harthan  Mills,  and 
were  owned  for  nearly  a  century  by  the  Harthans,  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Micah. 

Micah  Harthan  was  born  probably  in  Marlboro'  in 
1735.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolution  his  name  does 
not  appear  among  those  enrolled  as  subject  to  do 
military  duly,  it  probably  being  considered  that  his 
business  as  a  clothier  was  of  too  much  importance  to 
take  hini  away  from  it.  He  died  in  1803,  when  the 
business  of  tiie  grist-mill  went  to  his  son  David. 
Both  the  grist  and  clothier's  mills  were  burned  in  1801. 
A  new  grist-mill  on  improved  plans  was  erected  at 
once,  and  a  small  fulling-mill  was  also  built  and  run 
for  a  number  of  years  by  Oliver  Moore,  who  ran  this 
mill  until  his  death  in  1831.  It  was  afterwards  used 
for  a  few  years  by  Samuel  Flagg  &  Co.  as  a  machine- 
shop.    In    1842  Charles  M.  Harris  came   here   from 


Rhode  Island,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Wilder  used 
this  mill  for  the  business  of  making  cotton-yarn, 
which  was  continued  until  1847,  when  this  and  the 
grist-mill  were  burned.  At  the  time  of  this  fire 
machinery  had  been  put  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
grist-mill  for  making  twine  and  wicking;  both  this  and 
the  grist-mill  being  run  by  Childs  &  Dinsmore. 

The  cotton-mill  was  never  rebuilt,  and  for  about 
three  years  nothing  was  done  towards  rebuilding  the 
grist-mill.  During  this  time  a  run  of  stones  was  put 
into  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  by  James  E.  Wood,  who  run 
it  until  the  new  mill  on  the  old  site  was  started  in 
1851.  In  1850  Mr.  Ruel  G.  Cowee  came  herefrom 
Gardner  and  built  the  present  mills,  which  have  the 
best  reputation  for  making  flour  and  grinding  all 
kinds  of  grain  of  any  mill  in  the  region. 

For  several  years  the  upper  story  of  the  mill  was 
used  for  mechanical  purposes,  making  weather-strips 
&c.,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  whole  of  the 
first  buildings,  with  many  additions,  have  been  used 
for  the  greatly  increased  business.  Sir.  Cowee  died 
October  5,  1882,  since  when  the  business  has  been 
carried  on  by  his  grandson,  E.  A.  Cowee. 

The  sixth  establishment,  or  cotton-mill,  is  what  is 
now  known  as  the  "  Clarendon  Mills,"  situated  at 
what  is  known  as  the  Lower  Factory  village.  The 
waters  of  the  Nashua  River  at  this  point  were  turned 
into  a  canal  and  carried  about  half  a  mile  from  their 
natural  course  into  a  large  artificial  basin,  and,  after 
driving  the  machinery  of  this  mill,  flow  in  a  canal 
about  a  mile  before  again  uniting  with  the  main 
stream.  This  work  was  first  started  by  Major  Ezra 
Beaman  about  1793,  to  operate  a  saw  and  grist-mill. 
The  saw-mill  remained  in  operation  until  about  1872. 
The  grist-mill  was  in  a  few  years  removed,  and  the 
first  cotton-mill  was  started  in  the  town;  just  the  date 
of  its  starting  cannot  be  learned,  but  it  had  been  in 
operation  several  years  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  in  1808.  Up  to  1819  nothing  had  been  done 
beyond  making  yarn  by  machinery.  All  of  the  weav- 
ing had  been  done  by  hand-work  on  the  old  looms, 
worked  by  females  at  their  homes,  and  yarn  from 
this  mill  was  carried  many  miles  away  from  the 
mills,  was  woven  in  the  looms  by  the  fireside  of 
many  a  country  home  and  returned  as  cloth  to  the 
mill.  In  1819  twelve  looms  were  put  into  operation 
in  this  mill,  and  from  that  date  there  was  a  rapid  in- 
crease or  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this 
town,  and  which  made  it  the  leading  industry,  as  it 
will  long  continue  the  leading  one  of  the  town. 
About  that  date  a  company  was  incorporated  for  this 
mill,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Beaman  ManufacUiring 
Company,"  and  continued  its  existence  until  1873. 

In  1847  and  '48  the  company  enlarged  the  capacity 

of  their  pond  or  basin  to  more  than  double  its  first 

condition,  removing  the  old  wooden  building,  working 

it  over  into  several  tenements,  and  built  the  main  part 

'  of  the  present  mills   of  brick.     This  was  only  one 
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story  above  the  basement.  Tlie  two  wings,  of  two 
glories — also  of  brick — were  added  in  185-1.  In  1874 
a  change  was  made  in  the  ownership,  and  the  com- 
pany was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  "Clar- 
endon Mills."  This  mill  has  a  large  steam-engine 
attached,  of  siillicient  power  to  run  one-half  of  the 
machinery  in  times  of  low  water,  or  when  otherwise 
needed.  In  1X81  they  added  a  building  for  a  bleach- 
ory  of  thirty-two  by  sixty  feet,  and  two  stories  high, 
thus  enabling  them  to  finish  the  goods  made  ready 
for  the  market.  They  manufacture  at  |)reseiit  coun- 
terpanes, sheetings,  corset-jeans  and  sateens,  making 
ladies'  fine  dress  goods  from  Nos.  .'i(>  to  .50  yarn.  The 
mills  are  of  the  capacity  of  10,!t.")0  spindles,  and  give 
i'm]il()yment  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  operatives. 
I'or  many  years  they  have  been  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  (ieorge  M.  Lourie  as  resident  agent. 
They  are  delightfully  situated  in  what  has  ever  proved 
10  be  a  very  healthy  part  of  the  town  ;  and,  with  its 
jiretty  pond,  buildings  and  avenues  lined  and  shaded 
by  several  varieties  of  trees,  many  of  tliem  planted  near 
a  century  since,  it  [iresents  to  the  eye  a  view  both 
beautiful  and  romantic.  Passing  travelers,  at  about 
sunset  of  a  pleasant  day,  often  remark  this  pleasing 
appearance  as  their  eyes  tjike  in  this  view  from  the 
upper  railroad  station  in  thjs  town.  A  ])leasing  item  in 
connection  with  these  mills  is  worth  recording.  Mifs 
I'arney  Underwood  began  work  in  them  in  1822,  and 
worked  constantly  for  a  jieriod  of  about  si.\ty-three 
years.  She  has  not  worked  in  them  for  three  years  past, 
but  still  remains  hale  and  vigorous  for  one  of  her  age. 

Next  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  bottoming  of 
boots  has  for  many  years  been  the  leading  industry  of 
the  town.  This  business  had  become  one  of  importance 
in  1842,  at  which  time  there  was  probably  about  two 
or  three  hundred  jiairs  of  boots  bottomed  per  day  for 
Worcester  manufacturers,  in  this  town.  This  busines.-* 
continued  to  increase  until,  a  few  years  before  the 
Civil  War,  there  were  over  two  thousand  pairs  of  boots 
so  bottomed  daily  for  Worcester  parties,  and  con- 
tinued with  about  the  same  amount  of  work  until 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  business  began  to  de- 
crea.se,  and  now  but  few  boots  are  bottomed  here  for 
Worcester  men. 

In  the  year  18-')0  a  boot  manufactury  was  erected 
near  the  upper  railroad  station  in  this  town,  and  was 
in  operation  about  twenty-three  years,  making  some 
fitly  cases  of  boots  per  day.  Since  1870  it  has  been 
vacant.  In  185G  another  establishment  was  started 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  making  from  6fly  to 
one  hundred  cases  per  day  until  January  23,  18()6, 
when  the  shop  was  burned. 

A  still  larger  shop  was  erected  the  same  season,  and 
steam-power  was  added.  After  that  time  they  in- 
creased their  business,  making  some  seasons  as  many 
as  two  hundred  cases  per  day  up  to  1878.  Since  that 
time  a  much  smaller  number  of  boots  has  been  made 
in  this  •shop,  but  the  business  has  been  regularly 
carried  on. 
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About  18<i()  an  i>slablishnient  was  commenced  at 
1  <Jakdale  for  the  Muinufacture  of  ladies'  shot's,  employ- 
j  ing  some  twenty  hands,  with  steam-power.  This 
I  business  was  continued  until  187.S,  when  the  shop 
I  was  closed.  Since  that  year  the  shop  was  used,  a  year 
or  more,  for  making  men's  shirts.  The  business  waa 
afterward  moveil  to  Leominster. 

In  former  years  the  manufacture  of  grain-cleaning 
and  fanning  mills-  was  carrie'l  on  here  to  a  small 
extent. 

The  manufacture  of  hanil-made  oak  baskets  has 
been  carried  on  in  this  town  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  Formerly  a  two-bushel  basket  was  as  large  a« 
was  made  or  wanted.  Now  they  are  made  of  the  capa- 
city of  thirty  Inislielsfor  factory  use,  and  nnicliiiiery  is 
used  to  work  out  some  of  the  larger  parts  of  the 
baskets.  At  this  lime  from  ten  to  twelve  persons  are 
employed  in  this  business. 

The  manufacture  of  school  apparatus  was  begun 
here  over  sixty  years  ago,  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  manufacture  of  a  small  machine  called  a"  Warper 
Stop  Motion"  was  begun  by  the  same  parlies,  and 
carried  on  until  about  one  year  ago,  when  the  busi- 
ness was  removed  to  Clinton.  The  making  of  school 
apparatus  had  been  given  up  for  many  years  pre- 
viously. 

Another  business  foUowetl  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  been  the  manufacture  of  whatnots,  brackets, 
and  a  variety  of  house  ornaments,  in  which  both 
steam  and  water-power  have  been  used.  The  same 
parties  have  built  a  few  church  and  parlor  organs 
within  a  few  years. 

A  steam  mill,  for  sawing  lumber,  planing  and 
matching  boards,  and  the  manufacture  of  packing- 
boxes,  was  started  at  Cakdale  about  five  years  since, 
and  employs  five  or  six  men  all  the  year. 

The  following  histories  of  individuals  are  of  those 
men  who  have  tor  their  lifetime  been  connected  with 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  to  whose 
energy,  thrift  and  plans  it  owes  its  existence  and 
present  standing : 

Ezra  Beaman,  Es<|.,  more  generally  kni>wn  as 
Major  Heaman,  was  the  eldest  son  of  .labez  Heaman, 
and  was  born  in  Bolton,  October,  17.Sii.  The  father, 
having  jiurcbased  a  large  tract  of  land,  removi'd  here 
with  his  family  in  1741),  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
in  1757.  Major  Beaman  then  became  proprietor  of 
the  homestead  and  began  that  career  of  usefulness 
and  success  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  town.  In  1758  he  married  Persis,  daughter 
of  Deacon  Cyprian  Kcyes,  of  Shrewsbury,  with  whom 
he  lived  about  thirty  years.  She  died  in  1788.  leav- 
ing six  children — .labez,  Ezra,  Levina,  Persis,  Betsey 
and  Eunice.  He  afterward  married  JIary  Boylston, 
of  Charlestown,  who  survived  him  and  died  June 
«;,  1813,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

Major  Beaman  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
strong  mind,  possessing  a  remarkable  spirit  of  enter- 
prize,   together    with  great    energy   and   resolution. 
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whicli  enabled  him  to  devise  and  execute  various 
schemes  and  plans,  not  only  for  his  own  prosperity,  but 
also  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  community 
around  him.  His  designs  seldom  failed  to  result 
auspiciously  and  in  accordance  with  his  desires  and 
anticipations.  He  possessed  and  held  a  large  amount 
of  real  and  personal  property,  thereby  constituting 
him  by  far  the  wealthiest  man  of  the  then  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  He  was  not  only  an  active,  leading  man 
in  his  own  vicinity,  but  sustained  a  prominence  and 
wielded  an  extensive  and  controlling  influence  in  the 
community  at  large.  Whenever  a  project  of  a  public 
nature,  having  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  its 
object,  was  originated  and  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion, he  was  the  first  to  be  consulted  as  to  its  import- 
ance and  practicability,  when  his  judgment  and  ex- 
pressed opinions  generally  had  the  efiect  to  cause  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  or  its  rejection  and  abandon- 
ment, thus  clearly  demonstrating  and  unmistaka- 
bly manifesting  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  leading  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens  for 
his  practical  wisdom  and  sound  judgment.  Many  of 
the  public  roads  in  this  vicinity  were  projected  by 
him,  and  although  it  has  been  handed  down  that  he 
met  with  a  .strong  and  determined  opposition,  time 
has  shown  that  most  of  these  highways  were  located 
where  they  have  proved  to  be  of  the  most  advantage 
to  the  after-growth  of  the  town  and  county.  Major 
Beaman  was  a  patriot,  a  firm  and  ardent  friend  to  his 
country,  being  one  of  the  active  and  unflinching  spir- 
its of  the  American  Revolution.  He  early  took  a 
deciiled  stand  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  taking 
up  arms  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  his  country,  march- 
ing to  the  battle-field  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
the  enemy.  He  was  with  the  American  army  at 
Cambridge  in  1775,  and  performed  a  conspicuous  part 
during  that  memorable  period.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  render  aid  and  assistance  in  any  emergency,  not 
only  by  his  influence,  but  when  circumstances  re- 
quired, he  promptly  devoted  his  time,  his  property 
and  his  personal  exertions  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing and  pushing  forward  the  arduous  struggle  for 
American  independence.  It  would  seem  that  he  was 
one  with  many  others  who  had  virtually  pledged  their 
lives,  tbeir  property  and  their  sacred  honors  in  favor 
of  obtaining  lil)erty,  justice  and  equal  rights  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 

In  looking  back  and  judging  at  this  day,  it  seems 
to  the  writer  that  the  leading  trait  in  his  mind  and 
character  was  thoroughness  and  durability — every- 
thing was  done  to  last  for  many  generations. 

He  began  in  early  life  to  set,  in  and  along  the 
highways  adjacent  to  his  own  lands,  a  variety  of 
shade  trees, — elms,  maples,  buttonwoods  and  others. 
One  of  these  buttonwood  trees,  set  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  is  now  an  enormous  one  of  its 
kind,  measuring  at  its  ba^e  over  twenty-two  feet  in 
circumference.  The  many  tre^s  set  by  him  now 
form  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  our  town,  especially 


of  that  part  of  it  in  and  around  what  are  now  the 
grounds  of  the  Clarendon  Mills  corporation.  In  the 
highway,  and  against  lands  formerly  owned  by  the 
Beamans,  stands  an  enormous  "  White  Oak "  tree, 
which  must  be  now  several  centuries  old.  Tradition 
says  it  was  an  ancient  boundary  tree,  some  believing 
that  it  was  on  the  line  of  the  extension  of  Lancaster 
in  1711,  and  of  the  Davenport  farm.  Certainly  Major 
Beaman  made  it  a  boundary  tree  in  selling  land,  and 
having  the  wish  to  preserve  and  insure  its  existence 
against  the  axe  of  any  future  vandal,  he  filled  its 
trunk  with  large  spikes,  driving  many  pounds  of 
iron  into  it.  This  tree  is  still  thrifty  and  growing, 
and  measures  around  its  base  twenty  feet  eight 
inches,  and  at  six  feet  from  the  ground  about  fifteen 
feet  in  circumference. 

In  1764,  Major  Beaman  built  the  large  and  com- 
modious dwelling-house  on  what  is  now  called  East 
Main  Street,  at  the  Valley,  in  this  town.  This  house 
was  built  in  a  thorough  and  substantial  manner,  of 
the  best  materials,  and  was  at  the  time,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  de- 
signed for  a  public-house  and,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  it 
was  kept  as  such  by  the  two  Ezra  Beamans  for  about 
a  century. 

About  sixteen  years  since,  the  main  part  of  this 
establishment,  being  in  the  way  of  the  line  of  one  of 
our  streets,  was  moved  about  thirty  rods  away  and 
fitted  up  as  a  separate  house ;  all  of  its  timbers  being 
sound  and  in  good  condition,  it  promises  to  last 
another  century  if  properly  cared  for.  The  large 
"  Ell  "  of  the  old  house  was  fitted  up  in  its  old  loca- 
tion and  makes  a  good  substantial  farm-house.  One 
of  the  barns,  eighty  feet  in  length,  has  also  been 
moved  across  the  street  and  fitted  up  for  tenement- 
houses,  and  thus  changing  very  much  the  appearance 
of  the  old  place. 

Another  feature  of  the  old  place  was  a  large  stone 
watering  trough,  erected  over  a  century  ago  by  Major 
Beaman,  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  leading  from  a 
spring  about  forty  rods  away,  with  a  constant  stream 
of  cool  water,  coming  frsm  an  iron  spout  in  a  stone 
column  towering  above  the  trough,  on  which  was 
ever  found  hung  a  dish  from  which  the  traveler 
could  slake  his  thirst.  This  trough  has  been  moved 
from  its  former  location  across  the  street,  and  still 
remains  as  a  noted  resort  for  thirsty  horses  and  other 
beasts,  but  the  old  time  ''  dipper"  for  man's  use  has 
long  been  missing. 

To  Major  Beaman  is  the  town  indebted,  more  than 
to  all  others,  for  its  existence  as  a  town.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Boylston  having  decided  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house,  a  dirticulty  arose  in  regard  to  its 
location.  The  majority  were  in  favor  of  building  near 
the  location  of  the  old  house,  while  a  large  minority, 
led  by  Major  Beaman,  wished  to  build  about  half  a 
mile  northwest  of  the  old  house,  and  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  territory  of  the  town.  It  becoming  a|)parent 
that  no  compromise  could  be  effected,  the  minority 
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seceded  and  built  a  new  house  on  what  is  now  known 
as  the  "old  Common  "  in  West  Boyslton,  in  ITWl  and 
IT'.H,  and  petitioned  the  Legislature  lor  an  act  of 
incorjioration  as  a  town.  In  this  effort  they  were 
joined  by  persons  both  from  the  towns  of  Sterling  and 
Holden.  Eacli  of  tlie  three  towns  strongly  opposed 
the  movement,  and  it  was  defeated.  They  then 
applied  for  incorporation  as  a  precinct,  or  |>arish,  and 
this  was  granted  in  June,  17!'i>,  and  it  was  made  the 
"Second  Precinct  of  Boy Iston,  Sterling  and  Holden." 
In  the  sur\-ey.  by  Silas  Holman,  of  the  territory  at 
the  time  of  the  first  application,  4075  acres  were 
claimed  as  being  in  Hoylston,  2867  acres  in  Sterling, 
364t>  acres  in  Holden  anil  1:!!>2  acres  in  Worcester. 
The  petition  for  a  separate  precinct  was  signed  by 
forty- three  voters  of  Hoylston,  twenty-three  from 
Sterling,  nineteen  from  Holden  and  three  from  Wor- 
cester. The  act  of  incorporation  did  not  inclhde  any 
of  the  territory  from  Worcester.  At  a  meeting  held 
by  these  people,  December  17,  1792,  it  was  first 
decided  to  build  a  meeting-house,  and  in  order  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purpose,  it  wjxs  vote<l  tosell  the  projected 
number  of  pews  at  auction,  and  si.\ty-six  pews  were 
thus  sold  for  the  amount  of  $l!l38.25.  Of  the^e, 
Major  Beaman  bid  oti'  thirty-one.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting,  held  February  4,  1793,  it  was  decided  "to 
build  a  belfry  to  their  house,''  and  on  the  13th,  14th 
and  loth  days  of  June,  1793,  the  frame  of  the  house 
was  raised.  About  this  time  .Major  Beaman  proposed 
that,  for  the  amount  realized  for  the  pews  sold,  and 
the  ownership  of  those  unsold,  he  would  finish  the 
house.  The  language  of  the  record  gives  this  account 
of  the  result : 

"  This  "  proposition  "  was  agreed  to,  and  within  tlie 
term  of  about  eighteen  months  from  the  time  it  was 
raised  he  accomplished  the  work  in  a  very  decent 
and  faithful  manner,  and  at  an  expense  far  e.\ceed- 
iiisr  any  pecuniary  compensation  which  he  can  expect 
or  hope  for  in  return."  Major  Beaman  also  projecteil 
and  built  the  dam  on  the  Nashua  River,  with  the 
canal,  of  near  a  half-mile  in  length,  into  which  the 
water  is  turned  and  taken  to  the  artificial  pond,  now 
owned  and  used  by  the  Clarendon  Mills  Company, 
making  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  water-powers  in 
the  town.  On  this  he  erected  a  grist-mill  and  a  saw- 
mill, which  were  useil  as  such  until  after  his  death. 
At  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  in  1808,  Major 
Beaman,  at  the  meeting  held  the  first  Monday  in 
March,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men and  treasurer.  He  was  also  chosen  as  the  town's 
first  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  and  he 
was,  each  following  year,  re-elected  to  these  offices, 
holding  them  to  the  time  of  his  death,  June  4,  1811, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

At  his  death  all  of  his  children  were  living,  and  his 
property  was  eiiually  divided,  after  his  widow's  dower 
was  set  off.  She  only  survived  him  about  two  years, 
when  all  of  his  property  came  into  the  possession  of 
liis  children.     Jabez,  his  eldest  son,  who  left  no  issue. 


died  in  1812,  about  one  year  after  his  father.  In  the 
settlement  of  the  real  estate  left  by  Major  Beaman, 
three  commissioners,  consisting  of  Silas  Holman,  of 
Bolton,  with  James  Longky  and  Jotham  Bush,  of 
Boylston,  were  appointed  to  appraise  and  ilivide  the 
real  estate,  and  by  a  reference  to  their  report,  the 
following  fads  are  galhereil.  There  were  twelve  par- 
cels of  real  estate,  consisting  nf  SI9  acres,  with 
buildings,  all  valued  at  *:t".,7t'.'> ;  thirty  |)ew»  in  the 
meeting-hiuse  on  the  old  Common,  valued  at  $1212; 
•two  horse-sheds,  $4S,  and  one  pew  in  BoyUtun 
meeting  house,  |i30..'>0.  None  of  this  real  estate  wa« 
sold,  but  after  one-third  of  it  was  .set  off  as  the 
widow's  dower,  some  parts  of  it  were  sctoM'  to  each  of 
the  six  children,  the  largest  proportion  to  Kzra 
Beaman,  Jr.,  who  was  to  make  each  one's  portion 
equal  by  the  payment  of  money.  By  the  death  of 
the  widow  and  of  the  eldi^st  son,  Jabez,  within  twi> 
years  after  this  division,  Ezra  Beaman,  Jr.,  came  into 
possession  of  the  homestead  and  the  greater  pro|>or- 
tion  of  the  landed  estate,  which  he  held  during  his 
long  life. 

The  hist  Ey-ra  Beaman  never  married,  but  lived  to 
the  good  old  age  of  ninety-two  years  and  seven 
months,  his  decease  occurring  July  24,  18«>3.  In 
many  respects  he  was  like  his  father,  and  always 
seemed  to  have  his  father's  life  and  example  before 
him  ;  often  i|Uoting  his  words  and  telling  of  his  acts, 
and  priding  himself  in  "  doing  everything  just  as  his 
father  diil."  He  was  a  generous  man,  a  good  and 
useful  citizen,  respected  and  liked  by  every  one.  At 
his  death  the  name  of  Beaman  became  extinct  in  this 
town.  He  was  the  last  one  of  his  name,  ami  since 
that  time  one  thing  after  another  has  been  changed 
until  very  little  is  left  to  remind  u-i  of  the  name.  A 
number  of  years  before  the  death  of  the  last  Ezra  a 
movement  was  started  to  have  the  name  of  the  town 
changed  to  "Beaman,"  and  by  a  large  majority,  at  a 
meeting  called  to  act  on  the  mutter,  a  vote  was  p:issed 
in  its  favor;  but  finding  that  the  then  only  represen- 
tative of  the  name  was  strongly  opposed  to  it,  the 
matter  was  dropped.  The  first  incorporated  cotton- 
mill  in  town  was  for  many  years  known  as  "The 
Beaman  Manufacturing  Company,"  but  in  its  re- 
organization, a  few  years  since,  it  took  the  name  of 
the  "Clarendon  Mills."  The  old  farm  was  cut  up 
and  sold  to  many  different  parties,  leaving  only  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  acres,  with  a  remnant  of  the 
old  buildings,  as  the  only  portion  of  the  old  [dace 
now  intact.  In  naming  the  streets  of  the  town,  three 
years  ago,  one  short  street  received  the  name  of 
"  hen  III  an." 

William  Thomas  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
this  town,  on  a  small  farm  on  what  was  then  called 
"Shrewsbury  Leg,"  now  owned  by  J.  B.  F.  Prescott, 
in  the  village  of  Oafcdale,  where  he  lived  until  hi.* 
decease  in  1810,  aged  eighty-five  years.  He  possessed 
a  peculiar  relish  for  literature  and  science,  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  reniling  and  study.     He  bad  a 
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peculiar  taste  for  astronomical  research  and  calcula- 
tion, and  this  no  doubt  had  a  great  influence  in 
shaping  and  forming  the  character  of  his  eldest  son, 
Robert  Bailey  Thomas,  Esq.,  born  in  1706  and 
died  in  1846,  aged  eighty  years.  He  resided  in  the 
house  in  Oakdale  now  occupied  by  Charles  M.  Harris. 
He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  town,  was  its  first 
town  clerk,  several  times  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  represented  the  town  in  the  State  Conven- 
tion of  1820  for  revising  the  Constitution,  and  was 
several  years  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He- 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  for  many  years  did  all 
the  conveyancing  and  other  legal  writing  for  his 
townsmen.  He  originated  and  established  the  Farm- 
ers' Almanac  in  1793,  annually  preparing  and  fur- 
nishing the  matter  for  that  popular  and  widely-known 
manual  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  accumulated  a 
large  property,  and  being  very  liberal  and  public- 
spirited,  contributed  much  towards  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  the  town.  He  was  the  largest  contributor 
towards  the  building  of  the  largest  hall  in  the  town, 
and  it  was  named  "Thomas  Hall"  as  a  compliment 
to  him.  This  hall  was  intended  for  school  and  relig- 
ious purposes,  and  it  has  been  used  by  the  town  for 
over  forty  years  for  all  of  its  public  meetings.  Mr. 
Thomas  leaving  no  children,  and  dying  intestate,  his 
property  was  divided  between  his  widow  aud  two 
children  of  a  brother.  He  married  Hannah  Beaman, 
of  Princeton,  who  survived  him  and  died  in  1855, 
aged  eighty-one  years. 

Thomas  Keyes,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the  town  April 
20,  1802,  aud  died  October  30,  1831,  aged  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Lydia 
Keyes,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Keyes,  who  settled 
here  in  1767.  Very  early  in  life  he  manifested 
a  strong  inclination  for  invention  and  mechanical 
work,  but  as  his  friends  intended  and  expected  that 
he  would  lead  a  farmer's  life,  those  traits  were  dis- 
couraged, and  it  was  not  until  after  his  majority  that 
he  could  devote  any  time  to  his  natural  inclinations. 
Had  ho  lived  a  few  years  longer  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  achieved  a  name  that  would  have 
been  a  world-wide  one.  Astronomy  was  one  of  his 
favorite  studies,  and  his  great  mechanical  ingenuity 
led  to  the  construction  of  the  orrery,  an  instrument 
since  becoming  well  known,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  movements  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  so 
simple  and  easy  of  management  that  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  in  use  for  the 
purpose  it  was  intended  for.  With  the  orrery,  one  of 
his  last  designs  was  the  construction  of  an  apparatus 
which  was  to  embrace  the  Lunarium  and  Tellurium 
on  a  different  plan  from  any  then  known.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  traces  of  the  designs  which  he  left  were 
so  obscure  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  un- 
derstand them  well  enough  to  complete  it.  A  board 
on  which  he  had  begun  to  trace  these  plans  was  the 
last  work  of  his  life,  he  being  suddenly  stricken  by 
the  disease  from  which  he  never  recovered.     Another 


invention  of  his  was  a  stop-raoticm,  a  machine  used 
in  the  warping  of  cotton  and  woolen  yarns.  This 
machine  was  afterward  improved  and  perfected  by 
his  brother-in-law,  David  C.  Murdock,  and  for  about 
half  a  century  was  the  only  machihe  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  was  in  use  in  every  cotton-mill  in  this 
country  and  many  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Keyes  was  very  much  interested  in  education, 
and  exerted  a  great  influence  among  his  associates  in 
the  promotion  and  sustaining  of  lyceums  and  debat- 
ing societies.  It  was  a  leading  trait  in  his  character 
to  fully  communicate  information  and  especially  to 
explain  to  others  any  discoveries  he  chanced  to 
make. 

He  married  Eveline  Murdock  April  10,  1827,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years. 

David  C.  Murdock  was  born  here  December  21, 
1805,  and  died  October  15,  1886.  He  was  the  son  of 
Deacon  Artemas  Murdock,  and  spent  all  of  his  long 
and  useful  life  in  this  town.  He  was  a  natural  me- 
chanic, and  learned  the  trade,  and  worked  several 
years  as  a  machinist.  About  the  time  of  the  de- 
cease of  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Keyes,  Jr.,  be- 
fore- spoken  of,  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
school  apparatus  and  other  small  machines,  made 
mostly  for  J.  M.  Wightman,  of  Boston,  and  contin- 
ued the  business  until  1868,  when  his  establishment 
was  burned,  and  losing  all  his  tools,  patterns  and 
models,  this  work  was  never  resumed. 

S.oon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Keyes  he  made  im- 
provements on  his  stop-motion  machine,  and  so 
perfected  it  that  it  had  continued  to  grow  in  favor  un- 
til it  had  been  introduced  into  nearly  every  cotton- 
mill  in  the  country.  On  rebuilding,  after  the  fire  in 
1868,  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  this  machine, 
and  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  making  any  machines 
for  tending  warping  of  cotton  yarn.  Mr.  Murdock 
was  a  man  of  much  intelligence,  and  all  his  life-time 
exerted  a  great  influence  in  town  and  public  affairs. 

He  served  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen,  being  in  that  position  during  the  time 
of  the  late  Civil  War,  when  his  activity  and  exer- 
tion went  far  towards  the  town's  doing  with  credit 
its  full  share  of  carrying  to  success  that  great  strug- 
gle. He  sent  two  of  his  sons  into  some  of  the  first 
regiments  raised  in  the  county,  who  served  through- 
out the  war,  both  reaching  captain's  positions.  He 
served  as  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  four 
years,  for  many  years  was  on  the  School  Board  and 
for  nearly  all  his  life,  after  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
was  connected,  in  some  capacity,  with  the  town  gov- 
ernment. He  married  Adeline  King,  also  of  this 
town,  October  6, 1829,  who  survived  him  less  than  a 
year.     She  died  June  30,  1887. 

Eli  W.  Holbrook,  was  born  in  Rutland,  Mass.,  in 
1809,  and  first  came  to  this  town  in  1818,  when 
about  nine  years  of  age,  a  poor  boy  entirely  depend- 
ent on  his  own  thrift  and  energy  to  obtain  a  living, 
he  being  the  eldest  of  several  children.     His  mother, 
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with  six  children,  living  in  Rullanil,  had,  up  to  this 
time,  supported  her  family  by  weaving  cotton  cloth 
in  a  loom  worked  by  hand,  at  her  home,  coming  or 
sending  to  \Vest  Hoylstoti  for  the  yarn,  and  returning 
the  cloth.  She  removed  here  in  the  above  year  and 
continued  to  weave  in  the  hand-loom  for  about  four 
years,  or  until  the  work  that  was  commenced  on 
power-looms  in  1819  had  incresised,  in  1822,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  do  about  all  of  this  part  of  the  work. 
Eli  went  at  once  into  the  n«ll  here  and  commenced 
his  long  life-time  connection  with  the  cotton  mami- 
factnrc,  which  is  more  fully  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  different  mills  in  town,  on  other  pages  of  this  his- 
tory. Mr.  Holbrook  continued  all  his  life  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  town.  With  a  genial  and 
kindly  disposition  he  united  a  large  benevolence  and 
public  spirit,  spending  much  time  and  money  in  im- 
proving the  public  ways,  by  grading,  setting  out  of 
trees,  and  other  work  thereon,  lie  was  a  large  con- 
tributor towards  the  support  of  the  ( iospel  and  many 
benevolent  institutions,  and  was  ever  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  Society.  His  kindly  na- 
ture ever  made  him  a  favorite  with  all  the  young 
folks,  and  he  was  ever  noted  as  reliaining  the  services 
of  his  employes  for  long  periods  of  time.  He  was 
connected  with  the  town's  government  for  many 
years,  serving  as  selectman,  assessor,  and  in  other 
positions.  He  represented  the  town  two  years  in  the 
Legislature.  He  was  very  successful  in  his  business 
and  accumulated  a  handsome  competence.  April  30, 
183.5,  he  married  Miss  Adeline  Worcester,  of  this 
town,  with  whom  he  lived  over  half  a  century.  She 
died  February  5,  1S87.  He  sulTered  several  of  the 
last  years  of  his  life  from  failing  eyesight,  but  other- 
wise lived  an  active  life  until  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  November  21!,  1888,  being  but 
a  few  days  short  of  seventy-nine  years  of  age.  He 
leaves  two  daughters  and  five  grandchildren. 

Physicians. — Dr.  Amariah  Uigelow  wa.-*  the  first 
practitioner  to  settle  within  the  limita  of  the  town. 
He  came  here  in  1780,  and  married  I'ersis,  daughter 
of  Miijor  Ezra  Heaman.  He  lived  on  the  farm  at  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  which,  for  long  years,  has 
been  known  as  the  John  Temple  farm.  He  died 
very  suddenly  in  1787-,  leaving  a  widow  and  three 
children.  His  widow  afterwards  married  John  Tem- 
ple, still  renniining  on  the  farm  where  she  began  life 
with  Dr.  ISigelow  until  her  death,  in  1832. 

Dr.  Uriah  Uigelow  came  here  in  1788,  and,  after 
remaining  a  few  years,  went  to  Central  New  York, 
where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Jenke,  from  North  Brooklield,  settled 
here  in  180'.i.  He  lived  in  what  is  now  Oakdale. 
w  here  he  also  ke|>t  a  store.  Arter  a  stay  of  ten  years 
he  removed  to  South  bridge. 

Dr.  John  M.  Smith  settled  here  in  1819,  where  he 
remaineil  lilti'en  years,  when  he,  too.  went  to  South- 
bridge,  and  died  there  in  the  meridian  of  life. 

Dr.  Jacob  Moore  settled  here  in   1828,  and  died  in 


1831.  He  was  a  young  man  very  much  liked  by 
every  one,  and  gave  much  promise  of  usefulneiiH  in 
his  future  career.  He  married  a  nister  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Smith. 

Dr.  Sherman  Smith,  a  brother  of  Dr.  .lolni  M. 
Smith,  came  here  in  1831,  and  remained  for  u  few 
years,  and  then  went  to  Walpolc,  .N.  H.,  where  he 
died  suddenly  in  18'i2. 

Dr.  Samuel  (Jriggs  came  here  in  1832,  and  stayed 
here  until  184(J,  when  he  removitl  to  \Ve»tboro',  wluro 
he  afterward  died. 

Dr.  ICphraim  Lovell  wii*  a  native  of  this  town, 
being  a  son  of  .\nios  Lovell.  He  began  practice 
here  in  1841,  and  continued  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  18i;!),  although,  for  the  last  four  years,  he 
was  in  failing  health,  and  had  an  assistant.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  very  amiable  character,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  every  one  who  knew  him. 

Dr.  George  \V.  Warren  came  here  an  a  succfi-tor  to 
Dr.  (iriggs  in  1S4I>.  He  was  a  grailuate  of  Amherst 
College,  coming  here  as  his  first  place  for  practice, 
and  still  remains,  having  follov/ed  his  profession  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Within  the  ]mst  two  yearn  he 
hiis  associated  with  himself  his  son,  Dr.  Ernest  L. 
Warren,  a  very  promising  young  man  in  the  calling. 

Dr.  John  S.  Andrews  came  here  from  Sterling,  and 
remained  several  years  |irevious  to  18.19,  when  he 
sold  out  and  removed  from  town. 

Dr.  Franklin  L.  Hunt  came  here  in  1859  as  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Andrews,  and  remained  until  he 
joined  the  army  in  18t)2,  an  elsewhere  noted. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Wheeler  settled  here  two  or  three 
years  before  the  war,  and  he,  too,  went  into  the  army, 
as  noted  in  the  military  records. 

Dr.  I..emui'l  H.  Hammond  came  here  as  i«n  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Lovell  in  iSciti,  and  removi-d  to  Worcester 
in  18(i9.  where  he  still  has  an  extensire  practice. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Peck  came  here  as  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Hammond,  and  remained  until  1882,  when  he  went 
from  town. 

Dr.  Warren  Pierce  came  here  from  Sterling  about 
1873,  and  remained  until  1881,  when  he  removed  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  still  remains  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  Dr.  Pierce  was  one  of  the  most  skill- 
ful physicians  who  had  ever  lived  in  the  town. 

Dr.  William  .\.  Earle  came  here  in  1881,  and  still 
remains,  having  established  an  extensive  practice. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  several  French  Cana- 
dian physicians  have  come  here  and  remained  a  few 
months  and  then  have  gone  elsewhere. 

Three  or  four  others,  native-born  doctors,  have 
tried  the  Held,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  eslablii'hing 
a  foothold,  and  after  a  trial  of  a  few  months  have  left 
the  work  t<i  the  old  incumbents. 

The  accounts  of  a  few  individuals  who  were  natives 
of  the  town  and  who  received  a  liberal  education,  fit- 
ting them  for  a  profeiwional  life,  is  here  given  very 
briefly. 

Epbraim  Hinds,  son  of  Benjamin  Hinds,  was  l>orn 
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in  this  town  (then  Shrewsbury),  in  1780.  He  was  a 
lawyer  and  lived  away  from  town,  following  his  pro- 
fession until  about  sixty  years  of  age,  when  he  again 
came  to  this  town,  buying  a  small  farm,  on  which  he 
lived  until  his  decease,  June  18,  1858.  He  left  three 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

John  Reed,  son  of  Capt.  John  Reed,  was  born  here 
about  the  year  1800.  He  was  fitted  for  and  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  proved  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  smartest  young  men  of  his  cla  s.  But  owing 
to  his  great  propensity  for  fun  and  causing  the  faculty 
much  annoyance  and  trouble,  his  father  was  notified 
"  that  it  would  be  best  to  take  his  son  away."  He, 
however,  had  managed  to  obtain  an  education  rank- 
ing him  as  a  great  scholar  for  his  age.  He  followed 
the  business  of  teaching  for  sever.il  years,  being  very 
successful.  He  left  town  during  the  late  war  and  soon 
after  died. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Lovell,  son  of  Amos  Lovell,  Jr.,  was 
born  here  in  1812.  He  studied  for  and  fitted  himself 
for  a  physician.  He  settled  here  in  1841,  and  followed 
his  profession  very  successfully  until  his  decease  in 
1869. 

Rev.  William  Murdock,  son  of  Artemas  Murdock, 
was  born  here  in  1812.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  and  was  settled  afterwards  for  several  years 
in  the  ministry  at  Candia,  N.  H.  Having  a  difficulty 
about  his  throat  which  prevented  the  use  of  his  voice 
in  a  great  measure,  he  returned  to  this  town  about  the 
year  18.52,  and  went  to  work  for  his  brother,  David  C. 
Murdock,  where,  from  his  great  natural  mechanical 
ability,  he  ever  seemed  as  much  at  home  as  in  the 
pulpit.  He  died  very  suddenly  November  13,  1879, 
aged  sixty-si.K  years,  four  months,  ten  days,  leaving 
a  widow,  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Sylvanus  Morse,  son  of  Joseph  Morse,  was  born 
here  about  the  year  1800,  received  a  college  education 
and  was  the  principal  of  Bradford  Academy  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  returned  to  this  town,  and  opened  a 
family  school  in  1845,  and  was  quite  successful  for  a 
few  years,  when  he  sold  out  and  again  left  town. 

Dr.  George  W.  Peirce,  son  of  Levi  Peirce,  was  born 
in  1819.  He  studied  medicine  and  established  him- 
self in  the  town  of  Leominster  about  1845,  where  he 
was  a  successful  practitioner  for  many  years.  He  died 
in  that  town  in  1885. 

Henry  F.  Harris,  born  here  August  19,  1849,  son  of 
Charles  M.  Harris,  graduated  from  Tufts  College,  and 
has  been  for  several  years  in  successful  practice  as  an 
attorney  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Edward  A.  Murdock,  son  of  David  C.  Murdock, 
was  born  here  May  24,  1854,  studied  medicine,  and 
first  established  himself  at  Waltham,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Spencer,  Mas^.,  where  he  is  in  the  very 
successful  practice  of  his  calling. 

Louis  Cutting,  born  here  November  11, 1849,  son  of 
John  S.  Cutting,  has  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
been  studying  law  and  is  now  located  in  Worcester, 
where  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 


Alfred  Lovell,  son  of  Addison  Lovel,  born  Decem- 
ber 28,  1851,  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer  at  the 
Technical  School  in  W^orcester,  about  the  year  1875, 
and  is  now  located  at  Rustic,  N.  J. 

Albert  W.  Hinds,  son  of  Albert  and  grandson  of 
Ephraim  Hinds,  Esq.,  has  recently  graduated  from 
Brown  University,  and  is  fitting  himself  for  a  teacher. 
He  was  born  in  this  town  November  30,  1864. 

Elmer  F.  Higgins,  born  January  21,  1862,  and 
Tracy  L.  Newton,  born  February  20,  1867,  both  na- 
tives of  this  town,  are  now  students  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

David  Bigelow  Lovell,  son  of  Portland  Lovell, 
born  here  March  22,  1865,  is  a  student  at  a  medical 
school  in  New  York  City. 

Llewellen  Drake,  born  in  Maine,  and  a  graduate  of 
our  High  School  in  1885,  and  Harry  L.  Peirce,  born 
here  November  1,  1870,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the 
school  in  1888,  have  both  entered  Colby  L^niversity, 
at  Waterville,  Me. 

Military. — One  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  of 
whom  we  have  any  account  as  having  enlisted  for  any 
of  the  military  movements  was  Benjamin  Bigelow, 
who  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  1745,  in  the  expedition 
for  the  capture  and  reduction  of  Louisbourg,  then  be- 
longing to  France,  and  considered  the  Gibraltar  of 
America.  The  capture  and  possession  of  this  place 
was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  great  achievement,  and 
highly  important  in  its  advantages  to  the  British 
Crown.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  Mr.  Bige- 
low brought  with  him  several  articles  of  iron  manu- 
facture, some  of  which  are  yet  in  use  on  the  farm 
which  he  then  occupied,  and  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Thomas  N.  Keyes. 

Ephriam  and  Ithamar  Bennett,  sons  of  Phineas 
Bennett,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  town,  en- 
listed as  soldiers  in  the  army  sent  to  Ticouderoga  in 
1758,  and  attempted  to  capture  the  fortress  at  that 
place.  They  were  in  the  so-called  "Morning  Fight," 
which  resulted,  after  four  hours  of  hard  fighting,  in 
a  disastrous  defeat  to  the  English  army,  and  both  of 
these  two  young  men  were  killed  in  the  terrible  con- 
flict. 

At  the  commencement  and  during  the  pngress  of 
the  war  for  the  American  Revolution  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  now  comprising  the  town  of  West  Boyl- 
ston  were  zealous  and  active  in  all  the  ertbrts  made  to 
obtain  and  secure  for  the  Colonies  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. Major  Ezra  Beaman  was  a  prominent  and 
leading  spirit  in  this  important  and  patriotic  work, 
and  .nearly  every  one  around  him  was  also  firm  and 
determined  in  favor  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

On  several  special  and  important  occasions  the  citi- 
zen soldiers  here  turned  out,  readily  leaving  their 
families  and  business  to  engage  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  that  without  pay  or  remuneration,  other 
than  the  satisfaction  of  having  discharged  their  duty. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  war  several  men  here 
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enlisted  and  joined  the  regular  army  at  dill'erent 
periods,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  «orvoil  nut 
their  time,  returned  home  and  lived  to  enjoy  the  Mess- 
ings  and  advantajie.s  resulting  from  the  toils  and  suf- 
fering which  they  had  bravely  endured.  I'lie  names 
of  these  enlisted  men  were  Ezra  Beanian,  John  Hixliy, 
Joseph  Bixhy,  Xachariah  Child,  Joseph  Dwclley, 
William  Fairbauk,  Oliver  (Hazier,  Benjamin  Hinds, 
Jr.,  .lason  Hinds,  Ebenezer  Inglesby,  Ebenezer  I'ike, 
Paul  Raymond,  Isaac  Smith,  John  Temple,  Nathan 
Wilder  and  John  Winn. 

I  )f  these  men,  the  hi.story  of  Ezra  Bearaan  is  given 
in  another  place  ;  of  the  two  Bixbys,  no  reliable  ac- 
count of  their  8ubse<|uent  life  can  be  found.  Their 
father,  Samuel  Bixby,came  from  Woburn  and  settled 
here  about  1750,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  died  in 
1800,  since  which  time  no  one  of  the  family  seems  to 
have  lived  in  the  town. 

Zachariah  Child  was  born  in  17ii3,  being  the  eldest 
son  of  David  Child,  who  was  the  owner  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  farm  afterwards  owned  and  iiceui>ied  by 
Rev.  William  Nash,  the  first  settled  minister  here 
un<ler  the  precinct  formation.  Mr.  Child  was  a  young 
soldier,  but  served  with  credit,  and  after  an  honorable 
discharge  settled  on  a  small  farm  adjoining  his 
father's,  and  in  17S4  married  Lydia,  daughter  of 
David  Bigelow,  of  Worcester,  and  had  a  large  family 
of  children.  He  died  in  l>*4o,  aged  eighty-one  years. 
His  wife  survived  him  and  dictl  in  184!',  aged  eighty- 
five  years.  For  many  of  his  last  years  Mr.  Child  was 
in  the  receipt  of  a  pension. 

Joseph  Dwelley  wa*  born  in  Worcester,  anil  after 
the  war  he  purchased  a  farm  in  this  town,  the  same 
afterward  owned  by  Dea.  James  Fiske,  which  he 
owned  and  occupied  about  forty  years,  when  he  sold 
out  and  removed  to  Oakham,  where  he  died  in 
1S40,  aged  seventy-five  years.  He  enlisted  into 
the  army  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  served 
faithfully  <luring  the  last  three  years  of  the  war,  en- 
during cheerfully  many  hardships  and  trials.  He 
was  in  all  the  movements  which  resulted  in  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  received  an 
honorable  discharge  at  the  war's  close. 

William  Fairbank  wa-s  born  in  17'>S,  being  the 
youngest  son  of  Jonathan  Fairbank.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  occupied  the  farm  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  .lames  \V.  Rolibins.  He  was  a  man  of  ability 
and  prominence  in  the  town,  being  often  chosen  to 
olfices  of  trust  and  responsibility  by  his  fellow-towns- 
men. During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  received  a 
pension  from  the  government.  He  died  here  in  1S40, 
aged  eighty-one  years. 

Oliver  Glazier  was  born  in  17G3,  and  was  the  sim 
of  John  Glazier,  of  Boylston.  In  178-">  he  married 
Rachel  Hastings,  of  Boylston.  They  had  ten  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  outlived  their  parents.  His  wife 
died  in  1841,  when  he  went  to  Northboro'  to  live  with 
his  eldest  daughter,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live 


until  his  decease  in  IS-Vi,  uge<l  ninety-two  years,  living 
the  longest  of  any  of  the.so  soldiers. 

Benjamin  Hind",  .Ir.,  and  .lason  Hinils  were  sons 
of  Benjamin  Hinds,  anil  soon  alter  the  war  are  said 
to  have  gone  to  Maine  and  settled  there.  They  were 
brothers  (o  Jacob  and  Joseph  Hinds,  who  both  M-ttle<l 
in  this  town  and  had  families,  but  at  the  present  time 
there  is  but  one  representative  of  the  name  in  town, 
Solon  Hinds,  son  of  said  Joseph  Hinds,  now  over 
eighty  years  of  ape. 

Ebenezer  Inglesby.  The  only  account  we  can  give 
of  him :  is  that  he  settled  in  this  town  about  17''>0,  and 
removed  therefrom  in  17!I4.  "  He  married  a  daughter 
of  .\aron  Newton  and  had  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren." 

Ebenezer  Pike  settled  in  this  town  at>out  17t">i),  and 
died  here  at  an  advanccil  age.  "  He  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  served  his  country  faith- 
fully." 

"  Paul  Raymond  was  an  early  settler  here,  but  re- 
moved from  town  previous  to  1780."  Probably  he  did 
not  live  here  after  the  clo.se  of  the  war. 

Isaac  Smith  was  born  abjut  llU'i,  and  came  to  this 
town  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  married 
Prudence  Gutting,  and  settled  on  a  farm  one  mile 
west  of  the  old  Common,  where  he  lived  until  his 
decease  in  18-J4.  Of  him  it  is  said  "  He  was  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  and  performed  good  service  during 
that  memorable  struggle ;  and  by  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty,  and  the  fatigue  and  hardship  en- 
dured, he  merited  and  ought  to  receive  the  gratitude 
and  veneration  of  future  generations.  He  was  truly 
one  of  those  brave  spirits  who,  by  their  persevering 
efforts  and  untold  sufferings,  helped  to  consummate 
our  nation's  independence.'' 

John  Temple,  the  oldest  son  of  Jonas  Temple,  of 
Boylston,  was  born  in  I7()2  and  died  in  1841,  aged 
seventy-nine  years.  He  was,  next  to  Major  Beaman, 
of  these  Revolutionary  heroes,  the  one  most  identified 
with  the  town's  growth  and  pro«perity.  He  first 
married  Lois,  daughter  of  .Mieali  Harthan,  who  only 
lived  one  year  after  her  marriage.  In  17!'.'ihe  married 
Persis,  daughter  of  .Major  Beaman,  and  the  widow  of 
Dr.  Amariah  Bigelow,  with  whom  he  lived  until  1832, 
when  she  died,  leaving  two  children  by  .Mr.  Temple 
and  two  by  Dr.  Bigelow.  Mr.  Temple  was  an  enter- 
prising and  succes,sful  farmer,  possessing  and  occupy- 
ing an  extensive  farm  in  the  southerly  part  of  the 
town,  which  had  been  previously  owned  by  Dr. 
.\mariah  Bigelow.  Mr.  Temple  was  all  his  life  a 
prominent  citizen  of  an  energetic  temperament, 
which  enabled  him  to  act  with  promptness  on  mat- 
ters of  importance.  "  Hewius  chosen  several  succes- 
sive years  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
and  freijuently  was  called  to  the  performance  of 
other  imjiortant  duties  of  a  public  character.  .Vfter 
the  decease  of  his  second  wife  he  married  Polly 
Dakin,  of  Boylston,  who  survived  him  and  died  in 
1856." 
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Nathan  Wilder,  son  of  Abner  Wilder,  was  born  in 
1760  and  died  in  1822,  aged  sixty-two  years.  Of  bim 
we  only  have  this  meagre  history:  "  He  married  and 
had  children,  some  of  whom  were  living  twenty-five 
years  after  his  decease." 

John  Winn,  son  of  Jacob  Winn,  was  born  in  1760 
and  died  in  1843,  aged  eighty-three  years.  He  mar- 
ried Abigail  Cross,  of  Boston,  who  survived  him  and 
died  in  1^53,  aged  eighty-nine  years.  Mr.  Winn  was 
a  cooper  by  trade  and  occupied,  during  his  life,  the 
premises  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Cranson  Cook,  on  the 
road  to  Lancaster.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winn  had  several 
children  who  survived  them,  but  at  the  present  time 
no  one  of  the  name  is  a  resident  in  the  town.  And 
it  is  a  singular  and  remarkable  fact  that  of  the  six- 
teen Revolutionary  soldiers  of  this  town  there  is  not 
a  single  descendant  of  the  same  name  now  living  in 
the  town. 

We  have  no  records  of  any  persons  having  enlisted 
or  of  serving  in  the  second  war  with  England  in 
1812,  but  as  other  towns  of  the  county  were  called 
upon  to  furnish  men  for  temporary  service,  this  town 
may  have  done  so;  but  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  3d 
day  of  July,  1812,  the  following  votes  were  passed  by 
nearly  a  unanimous  one  of  the  meeting,  only  two 
voting  adversely  :  "  That  the  town  disaproves  of  the 
late  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britton."  Also 
chose  the  selectmen  and  town  clerk  a  committee  to 
prepare  certain  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  sense 
of  the  town. 

In  the  Mexican  War  two  young  men  volunteered 
and  went  with  the  army  to  Mexico.  George  Flagg, 
son  of  Francis  Flagg,  was  in  most  of  the  hard  battles 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
He  was  taken  sick  while  on  his  return  and  died  in 
the  hospital  at  New  Orleans  July  26,  1848,  aged 
twenty-four  years. 

Charles  W.  Allen,  son  of  Daniel  W.  Allen,  served 
through  the  war  with  credit  and  came  home  after  its 
close;  he  remained  here  about  two  years  and  then  went 
to  California,  where  he  died  November  12,  1867. 

West  Boylston,  in  common  with  the  towns  of  the 
whole  North,  was  thoroughly  aroused  at  the  first  in- 
dications that  the  South  would  rebel  against  its  law- 
ful government,  and  all  such  steps  were  at  once  taken 
to  render  all  the  aid  to  the  constituted  authorities  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  our  Union,  in  the  power  of 
the  town  to  show  and  maintain.  Many  meetings 
were  held,  volunteers  for  the  army  were  encouraged 
to  enlist,  money  was  raised  for  their  equi])uient  and 
for  the  care  of  the  families  of  all  who  had  one  to 
leave.  Our  young  men  were  urged  to  drill  and 
otherwise  i>erfect  themselves  for  soldiers,  and  in  fact 
all  persons  in  town — men,  women  and  children — 
seemed  to  vie  with  all  others  in  their  efforts  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  hour.  At  the  first  legal  meeting 
held  by  tlie  town,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  April 
29,  18t;i,  the  town  vote<l  to  aiipropriate  two  thousand 
dollars  for  the  eiiuipment  of  a  military  company.     It 


also  voted  to  pay  the  men  for  the  time  spent  in  drill- 
ing, also  to  pay  all  the  needed  aid  to  families  of  men 
who  should  volunteer.  The  town  also  chose  an  effi- 
cient committee  to  attend  to  all  the  necessary  work. 
As  a  consequence  the  town  had  volunteers  in  nearly 
all  of  the  first  regiments  that  went  into  the  field,  hav- 
ing men  in  all  the  regiments  raised  in  the  county. 
During  the  war  the  town  sent  into  the  army  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  men.  Of  these,  twelve  were 
commissioned  officers  and  two  were  surgeons.  The 
commissioned  officers  were :  Major  Alonzo  D.  Pratt, 
of  the  Thirty-fourth ;  Major  Addison  A.  Hosmer,  of 
the  Twenty-eighth;  Captain  Pelham  Bradford  and 
Captain  Woodbury  Whittemore,  of  the  Twenty-first; 
Captain  Charles  C.  Murdock,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  ; 
Captain  George  L.  Murdock,  of  the  Thirty-fourth; 
Captain  C.  Alden  Pratt,  of  the  Forty-second  ;  Lieu- 
tenant, William  D.  Toombs,  of  the  Second  ;  Lieuten- 
ant Harlan  P.  Houghton,  of  the  Thirty-fourth;  Lieu- 
tenant James  Conner,  of  the  Forty-second;  Lieuten- 
ant Albert  M.  Murdock,  of  the  Fifty-seventh,  all 
Massachusetts  infantry  regiments;  and  Lieutenant 
Elliot  F.  Brigham,  of  the  Fourth  Massachusetts 
Cavalry.  Only  one  of  these  officers  lost  his  life 
while  serving  in  the  army.  Lieutenant  Albert  M. 
Murdock,  while  leading  an  assault  on  Fort  Stead- 
man,  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  March  25,  1865,  was  almost 
instantly  killed.  His  last  words  were,  "Save  the 
flag,  boys.''  He  was  a  very  promising  young  man, 
the  only  son  of  Cyrus  Murdock,  only  nineteen  years 
of  age  when  he  left  the  Highland  Military  School 
at  Worcester  to  join  his  regiment  in  the  last  year  of 
the  war.  He  took  part  in  all  the  hard  battles  of  the 
Wilderness  and  around  Richmond,  and  ever  showed 
himself  a  cool  and  brave  officer. 

Several  of  the  other  officers  received  wounds  in  the 
many  battles  they  were  engaged  in,  and  most  of  them 
won  their  promotions  by  their  services ;  but  all  came 
home  and,  so  far  as  known,  are  all  still  living  and 
filling  responsible  positions  in  life. 

The  two  surgeons  were  Dr.  Franklin  L.  Hunt,  of 
the  Twenty-seventh,  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Wheeler,  of 
the  Twelfth  Regiment. 

Dr.  Hunt  was  a  young  man  of  talent,  of  a  very 
genial  disposition  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  his 
acquaintances.  He  had  only  been  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  three  years  when  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment at  Newbern,  N.  C,  in  August,  1862.  On  No- 
vember 18,  1862,  while  riding  just  outside  the  lines  at 
Washington,  N.  C,  he  was  fired  upon  and  killed  by 
straggling  guerrillas.  His  body  was  recovered,  brought 
home  and  buried  at  Douglas,  his  native  town.  He 
left  a  young  wife  and  two  children. 

Dr.  Wheeler  served  through  the  war,  came  home 
and  afterwards  resumed  his  practice  in  Leominster,  in 
this  county,  and  still  remains  in  that  town. 

Probably  uo  soldier  of  the  great  Civil  War  was 
better  or  more  widely  known  than  Sergeant  Thomas 
Plunkett.     He  came  to  tliis  town  when  about  twelve 
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years  of  ape  and  lived  here  until  the  e<iniiiieiiceineiit 
of  the  war.  He  enlisted  from  the  town  as  a  member 
of  Coinpany  E  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment,  and 
saw  miuli  liard  service  and  tiglillnj;  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.  In  this  battle  he  was 
the  color-sergeant  of  his  regiment  and  had  both  arms 
shot  away  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  loss  of  blood  and  the  delay  before  his 
wounds  could  be  attended  to,  his  indomitable  will 
carried  him  through,  and  he  survived  his  injuries 
and  lived  until  March  8,  1885,  receiving  from  every 
one  love  and  respect  for  his  jiatriotism,  courage  and 
great  pliysical  loss.  He  held  positions  of  trust  at  the 
Custom  House  and  State  House  in  Boston  several 
years  before  his  lieath,  and  was  at  his  post  at  the 
State  House  nearly  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  although 
his  friends  urged  him  to  retire.  His  death  was  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Representatives  March  10th, 
when  it  was  voted  "  to  appoint  a  committee  of  eight 
to  attend  his  funeral,"  and  also  "that  a  guard  should 
be  detailed  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms  to  carry  the  colors 
which  were  borne  by  Sergeant  Plunkett  at  the  battle 
of  Frederickiburg  to  the  funeral,"  which  was  held  in 
Mechanics'  Hall  in  ^Worcester,  and  drew  together  a 
concourse  of  people  large  enough  to  twice  fill  that 
great  hall.  The  Governor  and  statf,  a  large  number 
of  the  State  otiicials,  many  members  of  the  (ieneral 
Court,  many  military  companies,  ditl'erent  Grand 
Army  corps  and  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
came  together  to  do  this  brave  soldier  honor.  He 
left  a  wife  and  two  sons. 

After  his  recovery  from  his  wounds  his  many  friends 
raised  for  him  such  a  sum  of  money  as  rendered  him 
independent  cluring  his  liletime.  He  resided  in  this 
town  several  years  after  liis  return  and  marriage,  but 
for  the  last  few  years  he  was  a  resident  of  Worcester, 
Mass. 

At  one  time  eflbrls  were  made  to  have  him  pro- 
moted, and  an  application  was  made  to  Governor 
Andrew  to  give  him  a  commission.  This  would  have 
been  gladly  done,  but  after  much  thought  and  delib- 
eration, ihat  noble  (rovernor  says,  "  No  I  lus  arrgtant 
he  has  achieved  his  wide  reputation,  and  as  such  he 
will  be  longer  remembered,  so  lit  him  be  ever  known  as 
Sergeant  Plunkett." 

During  the  war  the  town  paid  for  recruiting  and 
other  exjienses,  with  the  amount  of  State  aid  paid  to 
families,  about  lorty  tliousand  dollars,  besides  which, 
the  ladies  of  the  town  raised,  in  various  ways,  upward 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  money,  and  sent  stores  of 
clothing,  etc..  to  the  hospitals  at  several  times  during 
the  great  struggle. 

The  following- named  soldiers  were  killed  or  died 
while  connected  with  the  army: 

Cbarlos  K.  lligi'low,  Co.   1),  24tli  Begl.,  came    home  aick   ln>iii  Llmrii's 

ton,  S.  C  ,  and  died  soon  after. 
George  L.  lllgoluw,  uf  the  :l4th  Regl.,dicd  in  ADderaonvilla  IViton. 
Wllllnni    It.  Bhint,  Co.  P.  ii\   Regt.,  was  mortally  woundad  at  CettTa- 

burg. 


Aliiua  W.  Unwd,  Co.  C,  l,',tli  KeKl.,  >up|>oK-d  to  have  linen  loat  U  mm. 

imac  Child.  Co.  I),  2.1  Beijl.,  killed  at  Anilrlani,  Md. 

Ikiioni   II.  Colvin,   Co.  E,  <2d   negt.,  raiiie   hunia  .itk   and   died  looii 
after. 

Frederick  Colvin,  Co.  D,  2d  llegt.,  klllad  at  Wlnrliealer,  Va. 

Joae|di  K.  EnUThrook,  Co.  K,  Md  Itegt.,  dle<l  at  New  Vork. 

Patrick  Kil/palrick,  Co.  K,  ^2d  Ilegl.,  die<l  at  New  Orlmn>. 

Harlow  Uet.liell,  Co.  C,  l.'>lh  Regl.,  wounded  al    AnIleUni,  and  dle.1  In 
hoapital. 

.John  II.  Horan,  Co.  E,  2lil  Regl,,  died  at  Newlmrn,  N.  C. 

I.eunanI  T.  llonnior,  (.'<■.  E,  aim  Rigt.,  die<l  at  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

Geo.  H.  J.  H.wm.r,  Co.  I),  2.1  Regl.,  trenarerred  to  Signal  C<jri»  ;  died  al 
Newbern.  N.  C. 

Dr.  Franklin  I,.  Hunt,  of  the  'JTlh  R.gl,,  kllle.1    l.v  guerrlllaa,  at  Waah- 
Inglon,   N.C 

Jonas  C.  KeveH,  Co.  O,  2.1  If.  A.,  die.l  In  An.|.-r~.n<  III..  I'ri».n. 

Cliarle*  II.  Kidiler,  7th  Llglil  Uatlerr,  dle.1  at  M..nl|.hi^  Tenn. 

Thomaa  Lynch,  C.i.  O,  2d  II.  A.dl.nl  In  An.lem>n>llle  I'rla.n. 

Leonard  F.  .Mahan,  Co.  E,  42.1  Regl,  .lir^d  al  New  Orleana. 

Marcail  Mallell,  C...  C,  &;ih   Regt.,  killed  In  Ihe  batliea  of  the  W  il.ler. 
nem,  Va. 

Lieut.  AlU.rl  H.  Munlock,  ATlh  llegt..  klll.-.l  at  Fort  St•a<llnaI^  Va. 

Geo.  U.  .Ne«l.>n,  Co.  I),  2d  Regt  .  dle.i  al  llaltiniore,  M.I. 

Saninel  E.  I'mlt,  Co.  A,  IMIi  llegt.,  di.^1  at  Vorklown,  Va. 

J.weph   T.  Slnilh,   Co.    K,  Ifith    Regt.,    nioilally  wounded,  and  die.1  al 

.Vntietani. 
J.  hu  II.  Tallnian,  C.  C,  .14th  K..gt.,  kllle<l  In  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Slarlin  S.  Tnwk,  Co.  I,  2'.tli  Regl.,  .IIihI  al  Forlrea.  Monn.e. 
Tlionnu  WaUon,  Co.  K,  2.1  R.'gl.,  kill...l  al  Ce.lar  MounUIn,  Va 
Jalnen  Weliili.  at  the  34lh  Regt.,  dle.1  at  Florence,  8.  C. 

New Wellman,  Co.  E.  2Ut  Regl.,  .lied  at  Ciljr  ToIdI,  Va. 

William   F.   Wila.>n,   I'.  S.   Engineer  Corin,  died  in  hoa|illal  al   IVinI  of 

Rocks,  Md. 
Alfred  M.  Whyle,  Co.  P,  2.1  Regl.,  died  uf  woun.ls,  at  Anlietam,  Md. 
Nelson  Wright,  Co.  E,  42.1  Regt.,  dle<l  al  New  Orleana. 


Farms. — There  are  in  town  about  eighty  farms  of 
from  thirty  to  two  hundred  acres  each,  on  which  the 
business  of  farming,  in  its  various  branches,  is  nearly 
the  exclusive  occupation  of  their  owners;  while  there 
are  about  twenty  smaller  farms  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
acres  each,  which  occupy  the  time  of  their  owners 
only  a  part  of  the  time,  the  busine.ss  being  combined 
with,  usually,  some  mechanical  work.  A  majority  of 
the  larger  farmers  make  the  production  of  milk  their 
principal  business.  This  is  sold  from  door  to  dour  in 
town  early  each  morning.  ."Several  routes  are  supplied 
daily  in  Worcester,  while  many  of  the  large  fanners 
at  the  north  part  of  the  town  send  their  milk  by  rail- 
road to  Boston.  But  little,  comparatively,  of  butter 
and  cheese  are  made,  ("onsiderable  attention  i*  given 
to  raising  vegetables  and  small  fruits  for  home  and 
Worcester  markets.  The  great  grain  staples  of  corn, 
wheat,  rye  and  oats  are  not  raised  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  fifty  years  ago. 

From  old  records  we  learn  that  during  the  period 
from  17G()  to  1820  not  less  than  three  thousand  bushels 
of  rye  wi-re  annually  raised  in  the  town,  with  about 
the  same  (|uantity  of  corn  and  oats,  ami  during  the 
winter  seiuon  much  of  this  was  taken  to  Boston 
market,  where  the  farmers  could  realize  $1.2.">  per 
bushel  for  the  corn  and  rye.  Large  quantities  of 
lider,  tfMi,  were  made,  every  family  feelingthe  necessity 
iif  "  putting  in  *'  for  home  use  .several  barrels.  I>8rpe 
(juantilies  of  this,  too,  were  taken  to  market,  selling  at 
from  one  to  two  dollars  per  barrel.  Nearly  every  large 
farmer  considered  that  a  cider-mill   was  a  necessary 
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appendage  to  his  farm.  Sixty  years  ago  there  were 
not  less  than  thirty  of  these  mills  in  town  ;  now  there 
is  but  one.  Sixty  years  ago  grafted  fruit-trees  were 
almost  unknown  ;  now,  but  few  apple-trees  of  natural 
fruit  are  allowed  to  grow. 

Hills. — Of  the  different  hills  in  the  town,  "  Mai- 
den Hill"  is  the  most  prominent  and  is  much  the 
largest  and  moat  elevated.  This  hill  originally  lay 
entirely  in  Holden,  the  line  between  Holden  and 
Boylston  running  easterly  of  it.  The  early  settlers  of 
Holden  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Mount  Carmel,"  but  in 
the  memory  of  old  people  it  has  always  been  called  by 
its  present  name.  In  changing  the  line  between  Hol- 
den and  West  Boylston,  in  the  formation  of  the  pre- 
cinct in  1787,  and  the  town  in  1808,  the  line  was 
changed  and  fixed  on  the  easterly  side  of  this  hill 
for  its  entire  length.  Just  how  this  hill  received 
its  name  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  all  of 
our  old  people. 

We  now  offer  the  following  history  of  facts,  be- 
lieving that  it  will  show  when  and  why  it  was 
done.  In  IfiG-')  the  Colonial  authorities  made  a  grant 
of  a  tract  of  one  thousiind  acres  to  the  town  of  Mai- 
den, to  help  support  the  Gospel,  which  is  described 
and  located  as  follows  : 

Ooe  tbouBand  acres  uf  uplaod  and  meadow,  about  two  miles  distant 
southwesterly  from  the  .southwest  curuer  of  Lancaster  Bounds,  as  also 
about  a  mile  distant  Southwesterly  from  the  lands  formerly  granted 
and  laid  out  unto  Capt.  Richard  Davenport,  beginning  at  the  south 
end  of  a  high,  rocky,  pine  hill,  at  a  little  red  oak  marked  M,  and 
from  thence  a  line  upon  an  East  South  East  point,  212  rods,  unto  a 
pine  marked  M,  and  from  thence  a  line  upon  a  South  point  040 
rods  ;  and  from  thence  a  line  upon  a  West  North  West  point  370 
rods ;  and  from  thence  a  line  upon  a  North  by  East  point,  six  degrees 
Easterly,  620  rods ;  and  these  four  lines  so  run  making  up  the  full 
compliment  of  the  aforesaid  one  thousand  acres,  ba  is  more  plainly 
described  by  a  Plott. 

In  1736  the  location  of  this  tract  of  land  came  into 
the  courts  of  this  county  in  a  dispute  between  Mai- 
den and  Shrewsbury  parties,  the  latter  contending 
that  "Maiden  Hill"  was  the  hill  named,  and  that 
the  tract  lay  southerly  of  its  southerly  point,  while 
the  Maiden  parties  contended  that  it  lay  nearly 
two  miles  easterly  of  that  point.  In  the  long  and 
somewhat  bitter  quarrel  the  name  of  Maiden  was 
given  to  thQ  hill  and  also  to  the  brook  rising  in 
Holden  and  flowing  around  its  southerly  end,  then 
along  its  easterly  side  to  the  tiuinnepoxet  River, 
and  these  names  have  ever  since  attached  to  both 
hill  and  brook.  The  location  of  the  Maiden  grant 
was  decided,  after  the  matter  had  been  in  the  courts 
about  two  years,  in  favor  of  Maiden.  Said  location 
will  be  found  in  another  page  of  this  history. 
Maiden  Hill  is  very  rocky  and  uneven,  with  but  little 
good  grazing  land.  It  contains  some  fine  granite 
quarries. 

"  Wellington  Hill "  was  the  name  given  to  the 
long  hill  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  extending 
for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  north  and  south,  over 
the  ridge  of  which  the  line  dividing  this  town  from 
Boylston  runs.     The   name  of  "  Bond  Hill  ''  has  for 


many  years  been  given   to  this  hill   by  the  people  of 
both  towns. 

"  Davenport  Hill,"  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
town,  also  lies  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  Boyls- 
ton. The  high  hill  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  has 
been  sometimes  called  "  Carter's  Hill,"  but  is  not 
often  spoken  of  as  having  any  name.  A  new  road 
has  recently  been  built,  nearly  over  its  summit,  from 
Oakdale,  opening  a  beautiful  prospect  from  its  loca- 
tion, and  it  is  suggested  that  "Prospect  Hill  "  would 
be  an  appropriate  name  for  it.  Another  high  hill, 
extending  southerly  from  the  old  Common,  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  "  Keyes'  Hill." 

All  four  of  these  last-named  hills  are  considered  to 
be  some  of  the  best  farming  and  grazing  lands  in 
town.  "  Pine  Hill  "  is  located  in  the  easterly  part  of 
the  town,  and  is  a  small,  rocky  hill,  only  producing  a 
stunted  growth  of  pine  and  shrub  oaks.  "  Eames 
Ledge"  is  the  name  given  to  another  rocky  hill,  lying 
directly  south  of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Kailmad, 
where  said  railroad  was  cut  through  the  "  big  ledge." 
This  was  really  the  "  high,  rcicky  pine  hill  "  named 
in  the  old  grant  of  "  Maiden  farm,"  in  1(56.5. 

The  views  from  many  points  on  these  hills,  into  and 
over  the  valleys  of  our  rivers,  present  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  some  very  pleasing  and  picturesque  scenes. 
At  some  points  there  seems  to  be  barely  room  for  the 
streams  and  a  narrow  road  ;  then  a  wide  expanse  of 
beautiful  intervale  opens  to  the  eye,  with  grand  old 
trees  here  and  there,  and  rows  of  buildings  on  their' 
margins.  These  intervales  are  probably  some  of  the 
best  farming  lands  in  the  county,  and  in  extent  cover 
several  hundred  acres,  the  largest  one  being  below 
the  junction  of  the  Stillwater  and  Quinuepoxet 
Rivers,  and  extending  into  the  town  of  Boylston. 

Pleasure  Resort. — Pleasant  Valley  has  been 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  romantic  places  in  the 
town  to  show  to  strangers.  Situated  in  the  south- 
easterly part  of  the  town,  and  entirely  surrounded 
by  forests,  is  a  small  circular  valley  of  about  four 
acres,  with  hills  on  all  sides,  except  at  one  end,  where  a 
carriage-road  makes  access  easy  ;  it  seems  like  a  nat- 
ural amphitheatre,  with  a  natural  growth  of  short  green 
grass,  on  a  surface  seemingly  as  level  as  art  could  make 
it.  In  spring  and  summer  it  always  presents  to  the  eye 
a  charming  and  beautiful  spot.  A  singular  fact  in 
relation  to  this  ground  is  that  no  tree  or  shrub  has 
ever  sj)rung  up  and  grown  from  it,  and  nothing  but 
the  same  short,  wild  grass  has  covered  its  surface.  It 
has  ever  been  the  resort  for  parties  of  pleasure,  com- 
ing from  far  and  near  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  this 
jileasant  retired  spot.  Many  years  since,  when  travel 
between  Worcester  and  points  north  was  done  by 
stages,  one  of  our  genial  old  stage-drivers  would  often 
take  his  load  of  passengers  the  mile  from  his  route  to 
show  them  the  beauties  of  Pleasant  Valley.  It  was  no 
doubt  once  the  bed  of  a  pond,  aud,  owing  to  some 
underground  leakage,  was  drained.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  in  times  of  great  rains,  quite  a  stream 
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of  water  runs  towards  it,  but  finds  some  underground 
passage,  and  never  tills  this  basin.  About  n  hundred 
rods  from  it,  and  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet  lower, 
at  the  edge  of  the  intervale,  is  a  reniiirkabU-  spring 
of  water,  nearly  as  eold  as  ice-water,  and  constantly 
Mowing  through  <]uicksuDd  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
in  a  volume  of  force  to  fill  a  pipe  of  three  to  six 
inches.  Whether  there  is  any  connection  between 
the  two  or  not  may  be  difficult  to  ])rove;  but  the 
theory  has  been  suggested  that  the  water  going  in 
from  above  finds  icy  chambers  beneath,  nieltin;: 
enough  to  pass  off  through  the  spring  below.  Both  val- 
ley and  spring  have  been,  since  the  town  was  settled, 
places  of  attraction,  both  to  old  residents  and  visitors. 

Kemakkable  Los(;evity. — Mrs.  Sarah  Goodale 
wa.s  born  in  the  town  of  Marlboro'  in  1714,  and 
married  Kdward  Goodale,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
this  town.  They  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter — all 
born  within  twelve  years  of  each  other.  The  father 
died  when  about  forty  years  of  age,  leaving  his  family 
in  possession  of  a  farm,  with  very  little  other  property. 
Mrs.  (toodale  being  a  strong,  robust  woman,  deter- 
mined to  keep  her  family  together,  and  succeeded  so 
-I  well  that  she  was  enabled  to  pay  to  each  one  on 
•  ming  to  their  majority  their  full  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  estate,  although  she  herself  had  become 
the  bnna  fide  owner  of  the  homestead.  She  had 
become  their  legal  guardian,  and  had  assumed  the 
control  of  the  farm  and  business.  These  children  all 
lived  to  old  age,  and  in  their  turn  manifested  the 
same  dutiful  care  and  re-«pect  for  their  honored 
mother,  during  the  latter  portion  of  her  life,  which 
she  had  bestowed  on  them  while  in  their  childhood 
and  early  years.  She  died  here  in  l'>lil,  being  in  her 
ninety-seventh  year,  and  at  that  time  the  oldest  person 
who  had  died  in  the  town.  Her  children  all  survived  her 
and  died  as  follows:  Moses  died  in  ISir),aged  seventy- 
five  years  ;  Klizabeth  died  in  1837,  aged  ninety-si.x 
years;  Aaron  died  in  1817,  aged  feventy-four  years; 
Paul  dicil  in  1S28,  aged  eighty -one  years;  David  died 
in  1S:V2,  aged  eighty-two  years;  Peter  died  in  1834, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  This  mother  and  all  of  these 
children  were  professors  of  religion,  and  nianifested 
through  all  their  lives  a  due  regard  for  its  principles 
in  their  treatment  of  each  other  and  the  world  at 
large. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  balf-cenlury  of  this  town's 
\istence,  in  1858,  Miss  Sarah  Ilarthan  was. the  oldest 
living  person  in  the  town.  She  was  the  eldest  child 
of  Micah  Harthan,  and  wai  born  in  Lanc:uster  in 
1763,  where  she  resided  for  eighteen  years,  then 
resided  in  Shrewsbury  five  years,  afterwards  in  Boyls- 
ton  twenty-two  years, and  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life  her  residence  was  in  West  Boylston.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  during  the  first  sixty 
years  of  her  life  she  was  a  resident  of  all  the  four 
towns  named,  and  never  changed  her  place  of  abode. 
She  died  in  the  fall  of  1858,  aged  nearly  ninety-six 
vears. 


"  Anthony  Taylor,  son  of  Kloa/cr  Taylor,  of  Uoyli- 
ton,was  born  in  174!l,  came  to  West  Boylston  in  1808 
and  lived  here  until  his  death,  in  ISlil.  He  was  ii 
large,  stout-built  man,  and  supposed  by  his  cotempo- 
rarics  not  to  be  surpassed  in  muscular  strength  by  any 
man  in  New  Kngland.  In  early  life  he  performed 
several  extraordinary  feats,  the  relation  of  which 
might  seem  to  challenge  the  belief  of  the  most  credu- 
lous. Yet,  the  credibility  of  those  persons  who  wit- 
nes-ied  and  have  given  an  account  of  these  wonclerful 
exhibitions  of  power  and  strength  manit'cstcd  and  |iut 
forth  by  this  man,  render  it  quite  certain  that  noth- 
ing more  than  the  truth  has  beeti  related  about  his 
great  strength.  One  instance  of  his  extraordinary 
mu.scular  power  was  given  while  he  was  serving  with 
the  army  at  Cambridge  in  1775.  Approaching  a 
field-piece,  he  lifted  it  from  the  ground  and  would 
have  put  it  on  his  shoulder  had  not  others  interfered, 
both  to  save  himself  and  the  cannon  from  injury. 
Other  accounts  relative  to  his  uncommon  physical 
force  were  often  citeil  and  believed  by  persons  of  in- 
disputable testimony.''  Had  this  great  force  of  body 
been  directed  by  a  like  force  of  mind,  we  should,  no 
doubt,  have  now  been  able  to  record  the  history  of  a  re- 
markable personage;  but  we  find  in  the  records  of  the 
town  for  the  year  IHuil  that  the  town  voted  "to  put  up 
at  auction  the  town's  poor,  to  be  taken  by  the  lowest 
bidder,"  and  "  Anthony  Taylor  was  bid  off  by  .lunathan 
Plympton  atone  dollar  and  three  cents  per  week." 
In  1818  the  ]irice  paid  to  Aaron  (Joodnle  was  two  dol- 
lars per  week.  The  last  yearof  his  life  .Vnthony  Taylor, 
with  ^ix  other  paupers,  were  all  bid  off  by  "  Jacob 
Hinds,  to  be  cared  for,  for  the  year  ensuing,  for  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,"  which  sum 
was  "  to  include  clothing  and  nursing,'  and  was  not 
"  to  be  reduced  if  any  of  the  number  should  die  be- 
fore the  year's  end."  This  practice  of  "  auctioning 
ofl'"  the  town's  poor  was  followed  for  several  years 
later,  but  for  the  past  fifty  years  other  and  less  annoy- 
ing methods  of  arranging  for  their  care  has  prevailed. 

Samuel  Whitney  is  believed  by  his  descendants  to 
have  been  the  first  white  man  that  lived  on  the  terri- 
tory of  what  is  now  West  Boylston.  He  certainly 
came  here  alone  from  Lexington,  Mass.,  early  in  the 
last  century,  and  made  an  opening  in  the  northwest 
|)art  of  the  town,  on  lands  which,  for  seviTal  generations, 
have  been  owned  and  occupied  by  descendants  of  his, 
the  Masons.  He  came  here  with  oidy  a  dog  for  a 
companion,  and  using  a  great  hollow  log  as  the  main 
part  of  his  hou^e,  lived  here  alone  for  four  years,  ex- 
cepting in  the  winter  tea-sons,  when  he  returned  to  his 
family  at  Lexington.  He  was  sometimes  visitetl  by 
Indian  neighbors,  but  never  had  any  trouble  with 
them,  .\fler  being  here  two  years,  early  one  fall 
morning  he  imagined  he  could  hear  a  voice  calling 
pig;  pig!  and  was  so  impressed  by  it  that  he  took  his 
dog  and  gun  and,  crossing  the  (^uinnepoxet  River  and 
following  a  southerly  course  about  two  miles,  found 
another  white  man.  a   Lovell,  who  hail  lieen   living 
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there  about  six  months.  That  morning  his  pig  had 
strayed  away  and  he  had  been  using  his  voice,  to  its 
loudest  extent,  in  calling  it. 

After  living  on  his  clearing  alone  four  years,  Mr. 
Whitney  brought  his  family  to  the  phice  and  settled 
down  for  a  permanent  home.  They  had  three  daugh- 
ters to  afterwards  grow  up  and  marry,  the  first  one  to 
a  Thomas,  the  second  to  a  Whittaker,  the  third  to  a 
Mason,  the  descendants  of  the  last  living  on  the  same 
spot  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Earthquake. — The  Great  Earthquake,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  happened  late  in  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 18, 1755,  and  as  it  left  its  only  traces  within  the 
limits  of  this  town,  it  can  be  claimed  as  exclusively 
local,  even  although  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
the  territory  where  its  effects  are,  and  long  will  be 
visible,  was  within  the  limits  of  Holden,  and  before 
that  town's  incorporation,  of  Worcester.  "At  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  it  produced  great  commotion, 
alarm  and  consternation.  Dwelling-houses  were 
shaken  so  severely  as  to  cause  kettles  and  other  things 
to  rattle  and  make  much  noise,  plates  and, other  arti- 
cles were  thrown  from  shelves,  and  people  who  had 
retired  found  their  beds  rocking  like  cradles."  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  a  large  piece  of  land 
of  some  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  the  northwest 
part  of  this  town  (then  Holden),  had  sunk  several 
feet;  an  acre  or  more  seems  to  have  sunk  from  forty 
to  seventy-five  feet.  Some  accounts  of  the  occurrence, 
which  have  been  heretofore  given,  say  "  that  trees  and 
stumps  were  split,  parts  of  which  were  found  at  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  opening."  A  visit  to  the  spot  at  the 
present  day  will  give  the  visitor  a  good  idea  of  what 
happened,  with  the  extent  of  the  convulsion.  The 
location  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Quinnepoxet  River, 
about  forty  rods  above  the  mills  of  S.  K.  Warfield, 
and  near  to  Holden  line.  At  this  point  there  was  a 
high  blufl"  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high  rising  from 
the  river's  bank.  The  opening,  as  now  seen,  is  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  river's  bed,  but  on  its  other  side, 
being  somewhat  oval  in  shape,  it  rises  abruptly  in 
many  places  at  least  seventy  feet,  being  as  steep  as 
the  earth  would  naturally  fall.  These  banks  are  now 
covered  by  a  growth  of  trees  of  large  size.  A  road 
has  been  made  down  one  side  of  this  opening,  and  a 
good  growth  of  grass  is  cut  in  the  pit  each  year.  This 
earthquake  was  felt  over  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Halifax,  but  this  was  the 
only  location  where  any  of  its  effects  were  so  fully 
manifested.  It  happened  in  the  same  month  and 
year  wilh  the  terrible  convulsion  which  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  cily  of  Lisbon  in  Portugal.  The 
year  following  this  earthcjuake  a  terrible  sickness 
raged  in  this  vicinity,  which,  at  tlie  time,  was  attrib- 
uted to  this  convulsion.  It  was  confined  mostly  to 
young  people  and  children,  a  large  number  of  whom 
died. 

The  Hard  Winter. — Thewinterof  1780  has  ever 
been  spoken  of  as  "  the  hard  winter  "  by  those  whom 


some  of  our  present  citizens  remember  as  recalling 
its  severity.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  great  depth 
of  snow,  and  the  severe  cold  which  continued  for 
several  months,  or  from  November  until  near  the  1st 
of  April.  Snow  had  fallen  early  in  November  be- 
fore the  ground  had  frozen,  and  all  the  succeeding 
storms  were  of  snow,  no  rain  falling  for  a  period  of 
over  five  months.  Towards  the  last  of  December  a 
snow-storm  commenced  and  lasted  several  days,  cov- 
ering rocks,  fences  and  buildings  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  roads  were  opened  for  several  weeks.  No 
teams  were  used,  wood  for  fires  was  cut  from  day  to 
day  and  transported  on  hand-sleds,  by  men  and  boys 
wearing  snow-shoes.  This,  too,  was  the  only  mode  of 
communication  between  neighbors,  when  any  heavy 
articles  were  moved;  all  grain  to  and  from  the  mills 
was  taken  in  this  way — in  fact,  all  travel  was  limited 
to  snow-shoes  and  hand-sleds  as  the  means  of  pass- 
ing from  one  point  to  another. 

This  great  accumulation  of  snow  remained  about 
two  months,  when,  the  weather  moderating  some- 
what, it  began  to  settle  and  eventually  all  vanished 
without  any  fall  of  rain,  leaving  the  ground  warm 
and  dry,  ready  for  cultivation.  No  records  appear 
that  give  any  indication  that  the  season  following 
was  in  any  way  a  remarkable  one,  but,  on  the  19th 
of  the  following  May,  we  have  an  account  of  a  re- 
markable phenomenon  recalled  as  "The  Dark  Day." 
Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  the  atmosphere 
had  the  appearance  of  being  filled  with  a  dense  fog 
of  yellowish  hue,  rolling  about  in  large  masses,  con- 
stantly rising  and  moving  along.  It  was  so  dark  at 
midday  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  lighted  candles 
while  people  ate  their  dinners.  So  strange  and 
novel  was  the  appearance  on  that  day  that  many 
were  struck  with  consternation,  and  nearly  all  work 
and  business  came  to  a  standstill.  The  night  follow- 
ing was  an  uncommonly  dark  one,  but  nothing  un- 
usual followed  this  phenomenon,  after  that  one  day 
and  night. 

On  September  23,  1815,  occurred  what  has  been 
termed  the  "Great  Blow,"  which  proved  very  destruc- 
tive in  this  vicinity,  causing  great  damage  to  fruit  and 
forest  trees,  buildings  and  fences.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
was  nearly  all  blown  from  the  trees,  while  large  num- 
bers of  fruit  and  forest  trees  were  uprooted  and  de- 
stroyed. Traces  of  this  tempest  are  to  be  seen  to  this 
day,  where  large  trees  were  uprooted.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  des.ructive  tornado  which  has  occurred 
in  New  England  since  its  settlement  by  white  men,  as 
it  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  it. 

About  fourteen  years  since  a  whirlwind  or  tornado, 
starting  in  the  southwest  part  of  this  county,  swept 
through  this  town  with  great  force,  leaving  a  path  of 
only  a  few  feet  in  width,  tearing  up,  twisting  and 
breaking  all  trees  in  its  course,  several  of  which  were 
of  large  size.  P^ortunately,  no  persons  and  only  two 
buildings  were  in  its  path,  and  the  buildings  were 
only  struck  on  one  side.     After  passing  through  this 
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town  it  appeared  to  have  spent  its  force,  but  traces  of 
it  were  seen  for  eight  or  ten  miles  beyond  the  limit-s 
of  the  town  to  the  northwest. 

In  1790  there  were  four  families  within  the  limits 
of  what  is  now  West  Boylston,  and  all  living  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  whose  chil<lreri,  in  the  aggregate, 
mimberod  forty-live,  all  of  whom,  with  two  exceptions. 
live<i  to  mature  life,  were  married  and  hiid  from  five 
to  ten  children  each. 

On  the  farm  of  the  late  Addison  Lovell,  on  Mai- 
den Hill,  is  an  apple  tree  grown  from  a  twig,  whicli, 
with  others,  \va.s  bound  to  the  yoke  of  a  pair  of  oxen 
which  came  with  the  Krst  Lovell  to  this  spot,  as  ils 
first  settler,  over  one  Imndred  and  lifty  years  ago 
The  tree  is  still  in  a  bearing  condition. 

The  location  of  the  two  old  grant.s  of  land  made 
by  the  Colonial  authorities,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  were  located  as  follows,  it  being  under- 
stood that,  owing  to  the  imperfect  compasses  used  in 
former  times,  as  well  as  the  takingofditlicult  measure- 
ments and  the  disappearance  ofthe  marked  boundaries, 
an  exact  location  cannot  be  now  given  of  these  tracts 
of  lanil. 

Davenpoht  FAR.^f. — This  was  a  tract  of  land  of 
six  hundred  acres,  granted  to  Ca|)t.  Richard  Daven- 
port in  1058,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  military 
employment  of  the  government,  and  was  aflerwanls 
killed  by  lightning  at  a  fort  in  Huston  harbor.  This 
tract  was  a  right-angled  triangular  shaped  lot,  with 
its  longest  line  extending  nearly  east  and  weiton  the 
old  south  line  of  Lancaster,  about  two  miles,  with  its 
western  end  somewhere  between  our  jiresent  stone 
bridge  and  the  central  bridge,  and  with  its  two 
shorter  lines,  of  about  four  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  hundred  and  seventy  rods,  meeting  near  the 
present  boundaries  of  Boylston  and  West  Boylston, 
and  showing  that  this  tract  covered  all  of  the 
large  intervale  farms  on  the  Nashua  River,  be- 
ginning at  the  west  end,  with  the  old  Beaman  farm, 
in  this  town,  and  extending  easterly  over  the  inter- 
vening farms,  with  the  old  Davenport  farms,  in  Boyls- 
ton, at  its  eastern  extremity.  After-surveys  of  this 
tract  showed  that  it  contained  nearly  nine  hundred 
acres. 

Mai.pkn  Farm. — This  was  a  tract  granted  to  the 
town  of  JIalden  in  1665,  of  one  thousand  acres. 
This  tract  was  about  two  miles  long,  two  hundred 
and  twelve  rods  wide  at  its  northerly  and  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  rods  at  its  southerly  end.  The 
tract  was  afterwards  about  equally  divided  from  south 
to  north  by  a  line  running  on  the  present  boundary 
line  between  Boylston  and  West  Boylston,  commenc- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Shrewsbury  and  running 
northerly,  over  Wellington  or  Bond's  Hill,  to  the 
tirst  angle  on  the  old  Dunton  farm,  thus  showing 
that  this  tract  was  located,  one-half  in  the  present 
town  of  Boylston,  the  other  half  in  West  Boyls- 
ton, with  a  corner  at  its  southwest  angle  extending 
into  Worcester. 


In  looking  back,  at  this  day,  to  the  time  when  these 
two  tracts  were  located,  with  the  idea  that  at  that  time 
both  must  have  been  in  a  complete  wilderness,  it  seems 
wonderful  that  they  should  prove  to  be  the  best  land 
in  the  region  of  their  location.  The  Davenport  tract 
covers  what  hat  pmved  to  be  intervale  land,secon<l  to 
none  in  the  State,  except  perhapg  the  Deerfield  meiui- 
ows. 

The  Maiden  grant,  too,  covers  some  of  the  best  up- 
land and  iiieiidow  farms  in  this  town  and  lioylslon, 
both  showing  that  the  men  and  exphirers  who  located 
these  tracts  were  men  whose  instincts  andsouinl  judg- 
ments were  strong  ones. 


HUJC.KArniCAL. 

I.INIS    M.  IIAIIRIS. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch.  Linns  M.  Harris,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  1/.  M.  Harris  &  Co.,  was 
the  son  of  Henry  and  Waty  (Smith)  Harris,  and  was 
born  in  Scituate,  R.  L,  October  24,  1S14.  He  was  the 
eldest  child  of  the  large  family  of  a  poor  man,  who 
was  only  able  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  what  school- 
ing he  could  get  from  attending  the  winter  terms  of 
a  common  country  school  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  sge,  when  he  went  into  a  cotton  mill  as  "  back  boy,'> 
and  comiin'uced  a  connection  with  the  cotton  manu- 
facture which  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  In 
addition  to  his  boyhood  schooling,  he  attended  a 
school  the  winter  after  his  eighteenth  birthday.  His 
experience  in  factory  life,  as  a  boy,  was  <omnienced 
in  the  Richmond  mill  in  Scituate,  R.  L,  where  he 
worked  three  years;  then  in  the  Sprague  mill,  at 
.•^inilbfield,  R.  I.,  one  year;  then  with  the  Blackstone 
Manufacturing  I'o.,  at  Mendon,  Mass.  (now  Black- 
stone),  two  years;  then  at  Woonsocket,  K.  I.,  ten 
years  (up  to  1S45),  when  he  came  to  West  Boylston. 

While  living  at  Woonsocket  he  married  Miss 
Armilla  E.  Rounds  at  Providence  R.  I.,  October  24, 
IS.'JS,  it  being  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  Before  leaving  Woonsocket  they  had  three 
children,  all  of  whom  diecl  before  the  family  came  to 
j  Massachusetts.  In  1845  Mr.  Harris  came  to  this  town 
'  and  commenced  business  in  the  Holt  Mill  at  Harris- 
ville,  as  noted  elsewhere,  where  he  remained  about 
nine  years,  when  he  went  into  business  with  K.  W. 
Holbrook  at  the  Central  Village,  on  the  rebuilding  of 
his  mill  in  I.S.-.4.  In  1865  Mr.  Harris  left  the  Hol- 
brook Mill  anil  resumed  the  principal  managi'ment  of 
the  mill  at  Harrisville,  which  he  still  retains,  together 
with  the  Whiting  Mill,  built  a  few  years  afterwards. 
Of  these  two  mills  he  is  an  efpial  owner  with  his 
brothcr,Charles  M.  Harris, and  brother-in-law,  .V I fred 
Whiting.  He  is  also  one  of  the  owners  in  the  large 
mills  at  t)akdale.  known  as  the  West  Boylston  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  also  of  two  smaller  mills  in 
'  Holden  on  the  Quinnepoxet  River.     Mr.  Harris  has 
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been  a  very  successful  man  in  his  business,  having 
accumulated  a  handsome  competence,  and  has  ever 
been  an  active  and  influential  man  in  public  and  town 
affairs,  serving  several  years  on  the  Board  of  Select- 
men and  going  to  the  General  Court  as  Representa- 
tive, etc. 

Both  Mr.  Harris  and  his  wife  are  still  vigorous  after 
a  married  life  of  over  fifty  years.  Since  living  in 
West  Boylston,  three  daughters  and  one  son  have 
been  born  to  them,  all  of  whom  are  living  and  are 
active,  influential  members  of  the  community  where 
they  live,  the  youngest  being  now  about  thirty-six 
years  of  age. 


CHARLES   M.   HARRIS. 

Charles  M.  Harris,  son  of  Henry  and  Waty  S. 
Harris,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  August  3, 
1822.  The  family  moved  soon  after  to  Scituate,  R.  I., 
where,  when  old  enough,  young  Charles  went  to 
school  about  eight  weeks  in  the  summer  and  winter, 
or  as  long  as  the  money  raised  for  schools  would  last, 
eked  out  by  the  teachers  being  boarded  around  among 
the  families  who  had  children  to  send  to  school,  the 
school-rooms  being  fitted  up  with  oak  slabs  for  seats, 
which  were  raised  so  higli  from  the  floor  that  the  feet 
of  the  smaller  children  would  hang  several  inches 
above  it.  This  style  of  schooling  continued  until  lie 
was  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  After  that  time  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  two  short  terms  of  school 
in  the  winter  when  a  year  or  two  older.  This  consti- 
tuted all  the  school  attendance  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketcli.  At  six  years  of  age  he  was  put  into  the 
Richmond  Cotton  Mill  at  Scituate,  to  work  between 
schools,  where  by  working  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
hours  a  day  his  services  were  considered  worth  fifty 
cents  per  week  or  a  trifle  over  half  a  cent  an  hour.  His 
wages  gradually  increased  to  seventy-five  cents,  one 
dollar  and  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week 
up  to  the  time  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  from  that  time  they  continued  to  advance  until, 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  receiving  from  six  to 
seven  dollars  for  a  week's  work. 

From  the  Richmond  mill  he  had  gone  to  the 
Sprague  mill  at  Smithfleld,  R.  I.;  from  there  to  the 
Blackstone  mill  at  Mendon,  Mass.;  then  to  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.  In  tlie  spring  of  1842  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  thread  in  comi)any  with  David  S. 
Wilder  at  Woonsocket,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
they  came  to  West  Boylston,  and  buying  the  small 
mill  at  the  central  village,  began  the  manufacture  of 
satinet  warps.  They  also  leased  a  mill  in  Holden,  in 
whicli  they  carried  on  the  same  business.  In  1845  he 
sold  otit  his  interest  in  these  n)ills  and  formed  a  part- 
nership with  liis  brothers,  who  had  bought  the  "Holt 
mill ''  at  Harrisville.  The  next  year  he,  with  his 
brother  Gideon,  went  to  Scituate,  R.  I.,  and  leased 
the  old  Riclimon<l  mill,  in  which  he  began  work  as  a 
boy,  where  they  remained  abcmt  two  years,  when  tliey 
returned  to  Harrisville,  largely  increased  the  capacity 


of  the  mill  there  and  were  doing  a  good  business  up 
to  the  time  when  the  mill  was  burned  in  1851.  The 
mill  was  rebuilt,  the  machinery  was  all  in  and  work 
was  resumed  again  in  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  fire. 
In  1857  Mr.  Harris  went  to  Poquonnock,  in  the  town 
of  Windsor,  Ct.,  and  run  a  mill  three  and  a  half 
years,  and  from  there  went  to  Savage,  Howard 
County,  Md.,  and,  in  company  with  another  party, 
run  a  mill  one  year  and  a  half,  then  came  back  to 
West  Boylston,  having  been  yery  successful  in  busi- 
ness at  each  of  these  places. 

In  1861  he,  with  his  oldest  brother,  Linus  M.  Har- 
ris, and  J.  H.  Lane,  of  New  York,  bought  the  large 
mills  of  the  West  Boylston  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Oakdale,  and  he  assumed  the  general  management 
of  the  business.  Here  he  has  remained  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  liistory  of  these  mills  is  given  on 
other  pages  of  this  iiistory,  and  does  not  need  repeat- 
ing. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  the  business  of  this  company  is  largely  owing 
to  the  business  talent  and  large  executive  ability  of 
Mr.  Harris  since  his  connection  with  it.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1848,  he  married  Miss  Emily  Dean,  who  is  still 
living.  They  have  had  three  children,  all  now  living. 
Henry  F.  is  a  lawyer  in  Worcester;  Charles  M.,  Jr., 
is  a  superintendent  in  the  mill,  and  Emily  A.  is  the 
wife  of  Alonzo  R.  Wells. 


SAMUEL   R.    WARFIELD. 

Samuel  Randall  Warfield,  son  of  Luther  and  Alcey 
Thompson  Warfield,  was  born  in  Mendon,  Mass., 
September  28,  1821.  He  received  a  good  education 
in  the  common  and  high-schools  of  his  native  town 
and  Millbury,  Mass.,  his  father  moving  to  Millbury 
when  Samuel  was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  began 
work  in  acolton-mill  there  and  when  twenty  years  of 
aye  was  a  "  mule  fixer."  Soon  after  he  was  promoted 
to  overseer  of  the  weaving-room.  In  1851  he  began 
business  at  Millbury  for  himself  in  the  manufacture 
of  thread  or  yarn,  and  continued  it  until  1856.  In 
October  of  that  year  he  went  to  Perkinsville,  Vt., 
where  he  followed  the  same  business  eight  years.  He 
then  went  to  Griswold,  Ct.,  and  remained  in  the 
same  business  about  three  years. 

He  bought  the  property  in  this  town  in  186S,  his 
oldest  son,  Edwin  R.  Warfield,  coming  here  to  super- 
intend tlie  building  up  and  starting  of  the  works. 
This  son  failing  in  health,  Mr.  Warfield  came  here 
three  or  four  years  afterwards  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained here. 

Edwin  R.  Warfield  died  November  10,  1876,  aged 
twenty-seven  years.  He  was  a  very  energetic  and 
capable  man,  and  his  loss  was  a  sad  one  to  his  father. 
It  interfered  much  with  the  plans  he  had  made  for 
the  future.  Those  plans,  however,  so  far  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  developing  of  the  fine  water-power  in  this 
town,  have  been  since  carried  out,  as  is  shown  in  the 
history  of  his  mills  on   other  pages  of  this  history. 
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Mr.  Warfield  biis  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  energetic 
and  capable  man  of  business,  and  has  been  a  very 
successful  one.  He  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  promising 
to  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come. 

He  married  Miss  Kli/.a  Jane  Ma.xwell  in  February, 
lt(48,  who  is  still  liviu);.  They  liave  had  four  children, 
two  of  whom  died  while  young.  The  fourth,  Austin 
H.  Warfield,  is  now  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  is 
married,  and  is  an  active  business  man,  associated 
with  his  father  in  liis  present  business. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV 
BLACKSTONE. 

BY    ADRI.\N  SCOTT,    M.D. 


1.  l'rucn.\.SE    OF    THE    Terkitory. — The  legal  j 
title  to  the  soil  of  what  now  forms  the  town  of  Black-  i 
stone  was  passed  from  the  aboriginal  owners  to  people 
of  the  English  name  in   the  deed  delivered  to  Moses 
I'ayne  and  Peter  Brackett,  of  Braintree,  by  an  Indian 
chief,  on  the  8ih  day  of  September,  lii()2. 

To  the  whole  of  the  purchase  then  made  the  name  1 
of  Mcndon  was  soon  afterwards  given.  The  town  of' 
Blackstonc,  the  last  of  several  towns  carved,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  out  of  that  territory.  wa<  really  markod  out 
by  the  estalilishment  of  the  so-called  .Smtli  Precinct 
in  17G6,  but  it  was  nearly  eighty  years  later  before  the 
town  was  incorporated. 

It  contains  almost  exactly  one-fourth  part  of  the 
land  granted  in  that  original  deed,  and  its  propor- 
tional price  would  be  the  sum  of  six  pounds  sterling, 
which  we  will  trust  was  duly  and  faithfully  paid  to 
the  natives  in  current  coin  of  the  realm  of  King 
Charles  II. 

2.  Tin  BouNiw  AND  Area. — The  South   Precinct 
of  the  town  of  Mendon  was  separated  from  the  First  j 
Precinct  by  a  vote  of  the  General  Court,  November  [ 
8,  176G.    The  bounds  are  given  as  follows:  Beginning  j 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Mendon,  then  on  I'xbridgc  ' 
three  miles  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  rods  to  a  ' 
stake  and  stones  on  Capt.  Daniel  Taft's  farm  ;  thence 
turning  and  running  cast  eight  degrees  south  to  stake 
and  stones  by    road  leading  from  Thomas  Tad's  to 
John  Boyce's  ;  continuing  the  same  course  to  a  stake  ' 
and  stoncj  by  road  leading  from  D.im  Swamp  to  Ens. 
Benjamin  Darling's;  continuing  the  same  course  to 
asti\ke  and  stones  on  the  east  side  of  Kehoboth  Road, 
south   of  Darius    Daniel's   orchard  ;    then    the  same 
course  to  a  pine  tree  at  Bcllingham  line,  with   Daniel 
Taft's  and  Joseph  Day's  farms  on  the  north  side  of  | 
line.  j 

The  area  thus  included  is  stated  to  be  10,295  acres 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Walling!,  who  made  a  survey  by  order  of 
the  town  in  1854.  The  westerly  line,  as  stated  above, 
is  3  miles  12S  rods ;    the  northerly,  4  miles  248  rods  ; 


the  easterly,  3  miles  100  rmls ;  and  the  soullierly, 
about  4  miles  230  rods.  The  latt«r  line,  as  part  of  the 
disputed  boundary  between  Ma.s.saeliUHetts  ami  Khode 
Island,  has  fluctuated  much. 

•'i.  Toi'(KiRAi'llY  ANi>  (iEol.ixiV.— The  wholetuwn 
lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone  Itiver,  which 
flows  through  its  southern  section.  Northerly  from 
the  river  the  surface  rises  -  in  some  place*  with  ab- 
ruptness— and  continues  to  rise  beyond  the  town's 
limits.  Two-thirds  of  its  area  is  includeil  in  this  de- 
scription without  much  variation  from  the  course  of 
four  or  five  small  streams  trending  southerly  into  the 
river.  Fox  Brook,  the  largest  of  these  streams,  has 
its  head-waters  in  several  brooks  issuing  I'rom  the 
spurs  of  (.'heslnut  Hill,  the  largest,  or  main  stream, 
issuing  from  the  extensive  Pine  Swamp  between 
Caleb  Taft's  and  the  Uxbridge  line.  The  eastern 
third  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  Mill  River 
valley,  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Blackstone,  but  not 
reaching  it  within  the  town  limits.  This  stream  has 
also  in  much  of  its  course  steep,  precipitous  banks 
the  intervales  being  generally  where  smaller  streams 
arc  received  as  tributaries.  The  largest  and  most  ini- 
portatit  of  the.se  is  tiuickstream,  which  rises  in  an 
extensive  swamp  beyond  the  town  limits  in  Bclling- 
ham. Second  in  size  is  the  Hop  Swamp  Brook,  ris- 
ing in  Mendon,  and  in  its  southeasterly  course  drain- 
ing the  locally  famous  Dam  Swamp. 

The  tinvii  has  no  natural  lakes  or  large  ponds,  and 
the  area  occupied  by  its  streams  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Walling  to  be  ninety  acres.  The  highest  land  is  found 
in  the  extreme  northwest,  in  the  hills  collectively 
known  as  Chestnut  Hill.  More  i.solated  are  the 
Daniels  Hill,  north  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
Waterbug  Hill,  a  little  southwest  of  the  centre.  East 
of  Mill  Kiver,  Candlewood  Hill  stretches  north  and 
south  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  Pond's  Hill 
overlooks  the  village  of  Waterford,  and  presents  ab- 
rupt sides,  both  towards  Fox  Brook  on  the  west  and 
Blackstone  River  on  the  south. 

The  rocky  beil  underlying  these  hills  is  mainly 
gnci:s,  with  some  granite  in  the  northwest.  In  all 
parts  of  the  town  granite  boulders  are  found,  and 
these  alford  material  for  walls.  But  no  quarry  of 
good  granite  is  known  to  exist  within  the  town  limits. 
In  the  Mill  River  valley  the  hills  in  many  places  have 
the  conical  appearance  of  sand  dunes  near  a  sea-coast, 
and  many  of  them  are  composed  of  ijuite  pure  white 
sand. 

In  the  Mendon  town  records,  under  the  year  1700, 
it  is  recorded  that  votes  were  passed  in  relation  to  iron 
ore  and  an  iron  mine  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town.  It  is  plain,  however,  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion, that  this  must  have  referred  to  Iron  Mine  Hill 
in  Cumberland.  By  records  a  little  earlier  and  later 
it  appears  that  even  Woonsocket  Falls  were  then 
claimed  as  within  the  town,  and  a  similar  exercise  of 
scpialler  sovereignty  claimed  Iron  Mine  Hill.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  nicUils  have  been   found   in   the 
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soil  of  Blackstone  beyond  tlio  (luaiitity  known  to 
chemists  as  "  traces." 

4.  Flora  and  Fauna.— The  chestnut,  birch, 
maple  and  walnut  are  the  predominant  forest  trees  in 
the  town,  although  the  pine  swamps  have  been  of 
great  value  in  the  past.  Oaks  of  several  species  are 
found  rather  plentifully,  and  numerous  other  woods 
have  representatives.  The  denuding  of  the  forest 
surfaces,  through  the  demand  for  lire-wood  and  lum- 
ber, has  had  its  usual  effect  upon  the  streams  and  in- 
directly upon  the  fertility  of  the  meadows  and  the 
quality  of  the  crops  grown  upon  them. 

No  larger  game  than  the  red  fox  now  haunts  our 
woods,  although  in  colonial  times  wolves  and  deer 
were  plentiful.  Woodchucks  and  skunks  are  great 
pests  to  the  farmers,  and  rabljits  are  still  to  1)6  found 
in  young  pine  and  other  undergrow  th. 

.5.  Soil  and  PROi)t;crioN.s. — The  town  offers  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  from  one  of  almost  pure  sand 
to  rich,  deep  loam.  Mill  River  Valley  has  in  the 
northern  end  of  the  town  light,  sandy  soil,  free  from 
stone,  easily  worked  and  giving  early  crops.  But  dry 
weather  seriously  affects  and  sometimes  ruins  crops. 
The  lower  end  of  this  valley  is  now  but  little  used  as 
tillage  land.  Fifty  years  ago,  by  a  system  of  trench 
irrigation,  the  meadows  southward  from  the  Old 
Forge  Pond  were  made  very  productive.  The  central 
and  western  parts  of  the  town  present  a  better  soil, 
but  a  very  rocky  one.  The  Chestnut  Hill  region,  with 
its  famous  Benson  Great  Meadow,  has  some  good 
farms,  but  they  require  on  the  part  of  their  owners 
unremitting  toil  of  the  most  arduous  kind.  South  of 
the  Blackstone  River  again  the  soil  is  lighter,  but 
gradually  grows  stonier  !is  one  approaches  the  Rhode 
Island  line. 

The  raising  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  once  the  pre- 
dominant farming  interest  of  the  town,  has  nearly 
ceased.  The  production  of  milk  to  sell  in  the  villages 
and  market  gardening  with  the  same  end  now  occupy 
nine-tenths  of  the  farmers.  There  are  a  good  many 
orchards  growing  line  fruit,  but  the  number  of  trees 
is  slowly  diminishing.  There  are  a  few  good  cran- 
berry bogs,  but  the  crop  is  uncertain  unless  artifi- 
cially protected  from  the  frosts. 

G.  This  EAiii.iiisT  Skttlehs.— The  town  of  Men- 
don  was  settled  under  the  proprietary  system,  each 
settler  having  his  grant,  his  common  right  in  all  the 
unappropriated  land,  and  his  share  when  any  section 
was  divided.  It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  settlers 
took  up  their  abode  here  not  far  from  the  year  1700. 
They  entered  the  town  from  two  points — on  the  we.st 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  whence  they  passed  down  to  the 
Blackstone  River  at  .Alillvillc;  on  the  east  they  set- 
tled up  and  down  the  Mill  Riveras  far  as  Woonsocket 
Falls.  E.xact  knowledge  as  to  the  earliest  proprietors 
is  perhaps  unobtainable.  Some  who  came  very  early, 
however,  are  mentioned  in  the  records  so  defin^tv^ly 
that  we  can  grasp  the  fact. 

In    the   Mendon    records   we  find   that   .fonathan 


Richardson  had  land  laid  out  on  the  lower  course  of 
Mill  River  in  1700  and  upon  Quickstream  in  1702. 
Of  this  man  we  know  nothing  further,  save  the  fact 
that  in  1699  he  received  the  usual  bounty  per  head 
from  the  town  of  Mendon  for  killing  five  grown 
wolves.  It  is  probable  that  this  pioneer  in  the  pleas- 
ant fields  of  the  coming  East  Blackstone  was  accom- 
panied by  other  proprietors  and  those  who  were  not 
proprietors.  Two  years  before,  in  1698,  the  Rehoboth 
road  was  laid  out  down  through  the  Mill  River  Valley 
from  Mendon  town  to  the  Dedham  line,  correspond- 
ing nearly  to  the  Bellingham  line.  Elm  Street  in  our 
days  represents  this  most  ancient  of  our  legal  high- 
ways. By  family  tradition  rather  than  by  any  records 
we  know  that  the  founders  of  the  two  families  of 
Daniels  and  Thayer  were  fairly  settled  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  town  about  1710,  and  owned 
and  occupied  the  land  in  that  section  by  proprietor's 
rights. 

We  find  the  heads  of  these  families  distinctly  re- 
corded in  1718,  when  the  selectmen  laid  out  a  road 
from  the  Coverdale  place  to  Hop  Brook,  at  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  Sylvanus  White,  forming  what  is 
now  the  northerly  half  of  Blackstone  Street.  Eleazer 
Daniels,  Josiah  Thayer  and  Lieut.  Samuel  Thayer 
asked  land  damages  on  account  of  this  new  highway, 
and  were  granted  the  same  out  of  common  land. 

Two  years  before  this,  in  171G,  the  town  appointed 
a  committee  to  lay  out  a  road  from  the  iron  works  to 
Dedham.  These  iron  works  were  probably  the  forge 
established  by  Jonathan  Richardson  at  the  eiusterly 
end  of  the  Forge  Pond,  on  Mill  River,  and  the  road 
then  laid  out  would  be  the  Bellingham  Street  of  the 
present. 

With  the  settlement  of  this  Mill  River  valley,  and 
its  reduction  to  fertile  fields,  grew  up  the  need  of  a 
grist-mill  in  the  neighborhood.  The  first  mention  of 
this  mill  is  in  1753,  when  it  was  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing well  known  under  the  title  of  Cargill's  Mill. 
James  Cargill  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
in  the  lists  of  Quakers  prepared  for  the  town  August 
30,  1756,  his  name  appears.  Not  far  from  this  time 
the  grist-mill  became  the  property  of  Seth  Kelly,  who 
came  to  Mendon  from  Sandwich,  in  Barnstable 
County,  and  married  a  daughter  of  David  Daniels, 
son  of  Eleazer,  previously  mentioned.  This  mill  has 
since  been  known  as  Kelly's  Mill,  having  remained 
in  the  hands  of  his  lineal  descendants.  A  saw-mill 
was  added  at  an  early  date,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  a  cotton-mill  was  built  to  be  run 
by  the  same  water  privilege.  In  1809  Seth  Kelly  the 
younger  and  James  Paine  erected  a  wooden  mill  for 
manufacturing  cotton  goods  on  the  south  side  of  Park 
Street,  just  below  the  old  forge.  About  1823  was 
built  the  machine-shop  of  Paine  &  Ray,  on  the 
Quickstream,  on  the  location  of  the  satinet-mill  at 
present  owned  by  Mr.  Perrin.  Some  four  or  five 
years  later  Caleb  Colvin  built  a  small  cotton-mill  of 
brick,  and  Messrs.  Paine  &  Ray  one  of  wood,  locally 
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;    known  as  the  Squat  Mill,  near  the  junction  of  the 

[     Quick«tream  with  Mill  Kiver.     From  about  1825  to 

'     1835  this  portion  of  the  town  was  blessed  with  great 

.     business  activity  and  success.     Colonel  Joseph  Ray 

owed  his  military  title  to  the  fact  that  he  was  colonel 

of  a  militia  regiment  composed   of  companies  from 

Jlendon,  Uxbridge,  Jlilford  and  Douglass. 

The  first  post-office  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Blackstone  was  established  in  1822  at  Five  Corners, 
with  Samuel  Allen  as  postmaster,  and  wiih  the  name 
of  South  Mendon  post-office.  Daniel  Kelly  was  soon 
after  made  postmaster,  and  the  office  was  transferred 
to  his  house  at  the  font  of  the  Handy  road.  Ujion 
Mr.  Kelly's  death,  in  182(),  Klbridge  G.  Daniels  was 
appointed  postmaster,  and  held  the  position  until 
1850,  the  post-office  being  kept  in  his  house  opposite 
the  Coverilale  stand.  The  name  of  the  office  was 
changed  to  North  Blackitone  in  1845. 

The  people  of  the  Mill  River  section  of  the  Mendon 
South  Parish  seem  to  have  been  largely  Anabaptists 
and  Friends.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  latter  had  attended  the  meeting  in  Men- 
don village,  where  the  Friends  built  a  meeting-house 
in  1729.  In  17'Ji)  Samuel  Smith,  a  well-to-do  farmer 
belonging  to  the  society,  conveyed  a  piece  of  land  to 
trustees  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house  on  the 
southern  margin  of  his  farm.  Here,  in  1812,  was 
erected  the  building  still  standing,  and  meetings 
twice  in  the  week  were  held  here  with  the  greatest 
regularity  for  many  years.  This  meeting  absorbed 
the  membership  from  Mendon  Meeting  when  the 
latter  was  discontinued  in  1841.  The  Anabaptists 
were  associated  with  others  of  that  view  in  the  town 
of  Bellingham,  and  never  erected  any  house  in  East 
Blackstone. 

Turning  now  to  the  westerly  side  of  the  town,  we 
find  that,  traditionally,  at  least,  the  Southwick  family 
is  the  oldest  of  the  white  settlers  within  the  town's 
limits.  That  name  is  intimately  associated  with  those 
of  Aldrich  and  Taft  in  South  Uxbridge,  and  un- 
doubtedly families  of  those  three  names  owned  land 
within  our  limits  before  the  new  settlers  came  down 
from  Mendon  way.  South  of  the  HIackstone 
River  the  Mendon  proprietors,  about  1700,  found 
themselves  in  conflict  with  a  proprietor,  acting 
under  authority  from  the  Providence  Plantation,  of 
the  name  of  Samuel  Comstock.  The  Southwicks, 
it  is  presumed,  were  settled  upon  grants  of  land  re- 
ceived from  him. 

North  of  the  Blackstone,  and  at  Chestnut  Hill,  the 
earliest  names  seem  to  be  those  of  Benson  and  Dar- 
ling. In  the  village  of  Jlillvillc,  encroached  u|)on  by 
Main  Street,  just  beyond  the  residence  of  Willard 
Wilson,  is  a  neglected  burying-ground,  containing 
seven  tombstones,  whose  inscriptions  are  still  legible 
in  wh(de  or  in  part.  These  bear  the  names  of  Benoni 
Benson,  died  in  17G1,  aged  71  years;  Abigail  Benson, 
died  in  1751,  aged  32  years;  Hannah  Goldthwaite, 
died  in  1800,  aged  70  years;  John  Goldthwaite,  died 
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in  1800,  aged  09 years;  John  Darling,  died  in  17C0, 
aged  75  years;  Daniel  Darling,  died  in  1745,  aged  64 
years;  Darling,  died  in  J74C. 

These  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  inscriptions  upon 
gravestones  in  the  town,  and  point  to  a  settlement 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the  Mendon 
records,  under  date  of  May  10,  1732,  we  learn  that 
Samuel  Thompson  then  owned  a  grist  mill  on  the  isl- 
and, at  what  is  now  Millville.  He  bargained  with 
the  town  to  maintain  the  bridge  from  the  island  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Blackstone  River,  provided  the 
town  would  build  and  maintain  the  bridge  on  the 
north  side.  From  this  will  date  the  first  lay  out  of 
Central  Street,  in  Millville.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
century  a  fulling-mill  was  built  here,  and  in  1814 
Esek  Pitts  built  the  first  woolen-mill  ever  erected  upon 
the  Blackstone  River.  The  Island  Mill  was  erected 
in  1835.  The  Stone  Mill,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1874, 
and  since  partially  rebuilt,  was  erected  by  Collins 
Capron  in  1825.  The  entire  river  privilege  was 
bought  out  by  Welcome  Farnuin  in  1845,  and  the 
brick  mill  was  added  by  him  directly  after  to  the  com- 
bination already  existing.  The  forging  of  axes  and 
scythes  was  a  Millville  industry  early  in  the  century. 

A  post-office  was  first  established  in  Millville  in 
1827  and  Willard  Wilson  was  postmaster  at  three 
different  times,  viz.  :  1827-42,  1845-19,  1853-61. 
Preston  Warfield  was  the  postmaster  in  1842-43,  and 
George  Staples,  1843-45.  Preserved  L.  Thayer  was 
twice  postmaster,  1849-53  and  from  1861-73. 

The  first  church  erected  in  Millville  appears  to  have 
been  the  one  on  Central  Street,  of  which  the  base- 
ment is  now  occupied  as  a  store  by  Thomas  T.  Smith. 
It  was  built  in  1833  by  the  Methodist  Reformed 
Church  Sjciety.  In  1838  a  second  church  was  erected 
by  the  Presbyterians  on  Bow  .Street,  but  the  society 
was  short-lived  and  the  church  building  became  the 
property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  about 
1850. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  original  settlers  of 
this  section  and  their  descendants  were  in  general 
either  Friends  attending  the  South  Uxbridge  Meet- 
ing, or  Presbyterians  attending  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Meeting.  The  latter  was  the  religious  centre  of  the 
South  Parish,  incorporated  in  1766.  Its  substantial 
wooden  meeting-house,  built  in  1769,  is  still  stand- 
ing in  a  well-preserved  condition.  On  the  14th 
September,  1768,  Rev.  Benjamin  Balch  was  settled 
as  its  pastor;  but  owing  to  disputes  with  his  people 
about  the  "  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life," 
especially  fire-wood,  included  in  the  loose  end  of  the 
arrangement  for  his  salary,  he  fell  into  the  contempt 
of  his  parishioners  and  fled  in  the  night,  March  27, 
1773,  to  the  town  of  Dedham.  No  settled  pastor 
was  had  after  him  until  the  Rev.  Preserved  Smith 
came  in  1805.  He  remained  seven  years  and  his 
memory  is  blessed.  The  society  became  extinct  be- 
fore the  Millville  Church  was  built. 

The  valuable  water-powers  at  Millville  and  Woon- 
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socket  had  been  occupied  and  used  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury each  before  a  yet  more  valuable  one,  interme- 
diate between  them,  was  taken  advantage  of  and 
developed  by  the  Blackstone  ManufacturiDg  Company. 
This  company,  consisting  of  Jsicholas  Brown  and 
Thomas  P.  Ives,  the  surviving  partners  of  the  old- 
time  commercial  firm  of  Brown  &  Ives,  with  Samuel 
Butler,  Cyrus  Butler  and  Seth  Wheaton,  purchased 
some  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  about  the  year  1804.  These 
men  were  all  residents  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  had 
made  fortunes  in  commerce  before  turning  their  at- 
tention to  manufacturing.  The  section  of  laud  thus 
purchased  was  practically  uninhabited,  and  the  first 
building  erected  by  the  new  owners  of  the  soil  was 
a  large  building  to  afford  shelter  and  cooking  facilities 
for"  the  workmen,  known  as  the  Cook  House.  It  was 
long  since  demolished,  but  stood  somewhat  north  of 
the  present  .\rcade  Building.  Work  was  pushed 
upon  dam,  mill  and  tenement  houses,  but  it  was  not 
until  1809  that  the  mill  was  completed  and  work  was 
begun.  At  first  and  for  a  good  many  years  the  cotton 
was  spun  at  the  mill  and  the  weaving  was  done  on 
hand-looms  in  the  lonely  farm-houses  scattered 
through  the  surrounding  country. 

A  respected  fellow-townsman,  whose  memory  of 
Blackstone  Village  dates  back  to  the  year  1820,  gives 
the  following  description  of  it  as  it  w;is  at  that  date. 
A  street,  corresponding  to  our  present  Main  Street, 
crossed  the  mill-trench  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  ihe 
iron  bridge,  passing  through  the  lower  ground.  The 
high  bluff,  now  known  as  the  New  City  and  the  High 
Rocks,  was  common  land  crowned  with  a  thick  growth 
of  oak  wood,  but  having  no  houses.  Westward  of  our 
Mendon  Street,  from  the  company's  barn  northward 
to  the  tavern  stand  at  the  four  corners,  were  very 
rough  rocky  pastures  and  wooded  swamps.  Eastward 
were  heavy  woods  close  up  to  the  road,  full  of  game 
in  those  days,  wood  pigeons,  partridges,  rabbits  and 
gray  squirrels.  Yankee  Yard  was  then  an  open  lot 
without  a  house.  Back  Street  (now  Middle)  had  eight 
houses  and  Mill  Street  (now  Church)  was  pretty  nearly 
as  now,  save  that  no  church  was  there  nor  Arcade,  the 
site  of  the  latter  being  a  sand-bank.  Farther  down, 
from  the  site  of  Masonic  Hall  eastward  to  Fox  Brook, 
Main  Street  became  a  mere  cart- path  through  swamp 
and  wo.jds.  The  Rhode  Island  side  of  the  river  was 
reached  over  a  wooden  bridge  occupying  the  site  of 
the  present  one  on  Mendon  Street  in  the  rear  of 
Blackstone  Mills.  As  to  the  mill  itself,  only  the  old, 
or  No.  1  Mill  of  the  present  buildings,  existed.  Where 
now  stand  the  stone  mills  of  later  date  were  then  sev- 
eral wooden  buildings,  containing  a  grist-mill,  saw- 
iiiill,  blacksinith-.-hop  and  machine  shop  with  a  wood- 
shop  above  it.  Hereabouts  stood  also  a  gambrel- 
roofed  house  occupied  as  a  residence  by  superintend- 
ents and  overseers.  This  was  afterwards  moved  to 
the  corner  of  Mendon  and  Canal  Streets  and  is  now 
the  boarding-house.    A  little  up  the  intervale  stood 


a  house  where  the  cloth  was  bleached  and  calendered, 
while  the  old  brick  tenement  house  with  wooden  ex- 
tensions, north  of  Main  Street  and  beside  the  New 
York  and  New  England  tracks,  was  built  and  used  for 
years  as  a  dye-house,  its  location  being  determined  by 
a  fine  spring  of  water  in  the  rear  of  it.  On  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  tracks  of  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  from  the  counting-room  towards 
the  iron  bridge  and  on  that  occupied  by  the  Black- 
stone Station,  stood  a  row  of  buildings.  First,  a  stone 
boarding-house  nearly  fronting  the  present  counting- 
room  site  ;  secondly,  a  stone  store  almost  on  the  site 
of  the  railroad  station-house;  thirdly,  a  stone  store- 
house; and  fourthly,  quite  up  under  the  bluff,  were 
sheds  for  horses  and  the  hand  fire-engine.  This  row 
of  buildings  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  they  played 
a  very  important  part  in  the  village  life  of  1820.  The 
store  especially  was  a  depot  of  supplies  for  the  country 
round  about.  Blackstone  had  its  hotel  at  that  date  in 
the  second  house  above  the  Arcade,  ou  what  is  now 
called  Church  Street,  and  a  landlord  in  the  person  of 
one  William  Bussey.  The  Cook  house  was  occupied 
by  one  Southworth  at  this  time,  who  made  shuttles 
there.  The  old  vestry  building,  now  revamped  to  do 
service  as  a  public  library  building,  was  both  church 
and  school-house.  The  school  was  kept  in  session  for 
forty  weeks  in  the  year,  the  long  winter  term  of  six- 
teen weeks  always  being  taught  by  a  master.  For  text- 
books a  full  equipment  numbered  only  a  Webster's 
Spelling-Book,  a  Columbian  First  Class  Book,  a  Da- 
boll's  or  Adams'  Arithmetic,  Morse's  Geography  (ab- 
ridged), Murray's  English  Grammar  and  a  New  Testa- 
ment. In  the  average  New  England  winter  the  Black- 
stone Company  used  to  have  much  trouble  in  keeping 
its  great  stone  mill  warm,  although  four-foot  wood 
was  crowded  into  its  numerous  fire-places  without 
stint.  A  trial  of  box  iron  stoves  gave  not  much  better 
results,  and  the  problem  was  not  settled  until  Lehigh 
coal  came  to  the  rescue.  The  superintendent  was  a 
man  named  Tripp,  who  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
a  driving  btisiness  man,  well-liked  by  the  mill-help. 
As  superintendents'  names  we  find  Tripp's  succeeded 
by  Whipple,  Waterman  and  Hartshorn  down  to  1833, 
when  Holder  Borden  came  under  the  new  title  of 
agent  of  the  Blackstone  Manufacturing  Company. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Silas  H.  Kimball  in  1834,  who 
remained  in  charge  until  1853,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  C.  Kimball,  his  son,  the  present  agent.  Four 
large  additions  to  the  mill-liuildings,  forming  by  them- 
selves a  connected  group  apart  from  the  No.  1  Mill, 
were  erected  in  1841, 1845, 1847  and  1854  respectively. 
In  1820  no  village  existed  in  what  we  call  Water- 
ford.  Only  three,  farm-houses  were  to  be  found  in  all 
that  section — Peter  Gaskill's  (now  David's),  Cogswell 
Chase's,  not  far  from  tlie  present  residence  of  Daniel 
Chase,  and  Elisha  Gaskill's,  just  eastward  of  Chase's, 
near  the  brook.  Pond  Hill  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
forest  growth,  predominantly  pine,  in  which  the  wild 
pigeons  found  a   congenial  home.      The  snaring    of 
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)>igeoD8  in  the  season  for  the  market  was  an  impor- 
tant business  with  Peter  Gaskili,  who  even  in  those 
(lays  was  not  unmolested  by  mischievous  boya. 

In  182i  Welcome  and  Darius  1).  Farnuni  l)uilt  a 
satinet  mill  which  in  local  terms  was  afterward  known 
as  Waterlbrd  No.  3.  This  mill  was  an  extremely 
profitable  investment  from  the  start.  The  present 
No.  2  Jlill  was  built  in  1828  to  supply  it  with  cotton 
warps,  and  was  used  for  that  purpose  (or  ten  or  twelve 
years.  No.  1  Mill,  just  acro.ss  the  town  and  State  line, 
was  built  in  1835.  The  erection  of  these  mills  and 
ilicir  steady  profitable  manufacture  of  woolen  goods 
soon  produced  a  village  of  wage-workers  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Just  at  the  time  the  Farnunis 
began  their  local  enterprise  the  canal  from  Providence 
to  Worcester  was  being  built.  The  only  mention  of 
this  canal  in  the  Meudon  records  is  under  date  March 
(J,  I82G,  when  it  was  "Voted  that  Washington  Hunt 
be  an  agent  to  call  on  the  HIackstonetlanal  Company 
to  make  good  the  damage  done  to  the  road  between 
Fox  Brook  and  Rhode  Island  line."  The  growth  of 
Waterford  village  was  rapid.  A  post-ollice  was 
established  there  in  1831  with  James  Wilson,  Jr.,  as 
postmaster.  He  was  succeeded  in  1833  by  Uarius  D. 
Farnum,  and  the  latter  by  Welcome  Farnuni  iji  1841. 
The  office  was  discontinued  in  ISoO,  when  the  villages 
of  Blackstone  and  Waterford,  having  coalesced  by 
natural  growth,  united  in  a  post-oflice  on  the  "Square." 
lilackstone  village  had  its  first  postmaster  in  1825  in 
Daniel  Kelly  ;  its  second  in  1831  was  James  S.  Warner, 
and  its  third  iu  1837,  and  up  to  the  union,  John  Cady. 

In  1822  there  was  organized  the  Mendon  Free-Will 
liaptist  Church  of  Christ,  which  held  its  meetings  in 
jnivate  houses  and  the  old  vestry  at  Blackstone  until 
the  building  of  the  Blackstone  Church  in  183t),  when 
it  held  its  meetings  for  some  four  years  in  that  build- 
ing. Finally  in  1841  this  society  erected  its  own 
home  in  the  Waterford  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Blackstone  Streets.  Its  lirst  regularly  settled 
pastor  was  Elder  Ma.xcy  W.  Burlingame,  who  remained 
with  the  society  from  1831  to  lS4(i.  In  1845  it  was 
re-named  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church  of  Waterford. 

The  old  vestry  at  Blackstone  hiui  been  twice  men- 
lioned.  This  building,  erected  by  the  Blackstone 
Manufacturing  Company  some  time  previous  to  1820, 
was  used  for  many  years  as  botli  school-house  and 
iliurch.  In  1S3G  the  company  built  a  fine  wooden 
church  building,  which  was  used  by  the  Waterford 
Society  for  several  years.  In  1841  the  Blackstone 
Congregational  Church  was  organized  with  Rev. 
Michael  Burdett  as  its  first  pastor  and  he  remained 
with  the  society  until  1852.  The  Blackstone  Company 
has  steadily  sustained  this  church  with  liberal  assist- 
ance, giving  the  use  ef  its  building  to  the  society  and 
maintaining  it  in  repair. 

I'nder  ilate  of  August  22,  1791,  the  Mendon  rec- 
ords contain  the  re|)ort  of  a  committee  of  ten  who 
had  been  appointed  to  redistrict  the  town  into  school 
districts.     This  committee   reported   the   bounds   of 


thirteen  districts,  of  which  seven  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  South  Parish.  The  following  are  the  words  of 
the  report  defining  what  is  now  the  Five  Corner  Dis- 
trict: "  B'>ginning  at  the  Wid.  Margaret  Daniel's, 
excluding  her,  thence  east  on  the  Mill  River  to 
where  David  Handy  lives,  including  hiin,  tlienco  to 
Hop  Brook  l>ridge  (so  called)  on  Sniithfield  road, 
thence  to  Benjamin  and  Nicholas  Thayer's,  including 
tliem,  thence  northward  to  the  first  bound."  The 
East  Blackstone  and  the  Harris  Privilege  Districts 
were  combined  as  follows :  "  Beginning  at  Hop 
Brook  l)ri<lge,  thence  to  Anthony  Chase,  including 
him,  thence  to  Cumberland  line,  thence  to  Bclllng- 
hara  line,  thence  to  Jotham  Pickering's,  including 
him,  thence  to  Ichabod  Pickering's,  including  him, 
thence  to  Setli  Kelly'f,  including  him,  thence  to  first 
mentioned  bound."  The  Waterford  and  Blackstone 
Districts  were  defined  thus:  "Beginning  at  George 
Ga-skill's,  inclu<ling  him,  thence  to  Cogswell  Chase, 
including  him,  thence  up  stream  to  the  Great  River 
until  it  comes  south  of  Matthew  Darling's  house, 
thence  to  Jacob  Aldrich's,  including  him,  thence  to 
Gideon  Thayer's,  excluding  him,  thence  to  the  first- 
mentioned  bound."  Millville  District  was  divided  in 
two  by  the  Blackst(me  River.  The  southern  section 
is  bounded  :  "  Beginning  at  Uxbridge  line,  where  it 
crosies  the  Great  River,  thence  down  stream  the 
Great  River  to  the  Colony  line,  thence  west  on  said 
Colony  line  to  Uxbridge  line,  thence  on  Uxbridge 
line  to  the  bound  first  menli(med."  The  northern 
section  was  bounded  :  "  Beginning  at  Uxbridge  line 
diiectly  west  of  the  Widow  Warfield's  house,  thence 
to  Benjamin  Blake's,  excluding  him,  thence  to  Mat- 
thew Darling's,  including  him,  thence  south  to  the 
Great  River,  thence  up  stream  said  river  till  it  comes 
to  Uxbridge  line,  thence  to  first  mentioned  bound." 
The  Chestnut  Hill  District,  less  extensive  than  at 
present,  was  bounded:  "Beginning  at  Nathaniel 
Taft's,  including  him,  thence  to  Col.  Joseph  Cha|)in'8 
old  house,  including  him,  thence  to  Uxbridge  line  to 
Jacob  Taft's,  including  him,  thence  to  Levi  Young's, 
including  him,  thence  to  Jesse  Tourtelotte's,  includ- 
ing him,  thence  to  first  mentioned  bound,"  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  section  of  tlie  North  Parish.  Now 
Mendon  :  "  Beginning  at  Timothy  Alexander's,  in- 
cluding him  and  Simon  Alexander,  thence  to  David 
Legg's,  including  him,  tlience  on  Uxbridge  line  un- 
til it  com«s  directly  west  of  the  Widow  Warfield's 
house,  thence  to  Asa  Blake's,  including  him,  thence 
to  Benjamin  Blake's,  including  him  and  his  son,  Zac- 
cheus,  thence  to  the  lirst  mentioned  bound."  Be- 
tween the  Five  Corners  District  and  the  district  just 
described  was  another  district  now  divided  between 
them  :  "Beginning  at  Damp  Swamp  road,  where  the 
Parish  line  crosses,  thence  to  Timothy  Alexamler's, 
excluding  him,  thence  to  Benjamin  Blake's,  exclud- 
ing him,  thence  to  the  road  south  of  said  Benjamin 
Bbike's  house,  thence  to  Gideon  Thayer's,  including 
him,  thence   east   to   Hop    Brook   bridge,  thence  up 
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stream  said  brook  to  the  first  mentioned  bound." 
As  thus  defined  the  school  districts  remained  until 
September  2,  1811,  when  the  town  accepted  there- 
port  of  a  committee,  advising  the  union  of  the  two 
sections  at  Millville  into  one  district,  and  the  con- 
stituting of  the  village  property  of  the  the  Black- 
stone  Manufacturing  Company  a  new  district.  The 
first  part  of  this  change  did  not  prove  acceptable,  for 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1812,  it  was  "voted  to  set  off  all 
the  inhabitants  on  the  west  side  of  Black^tone  Eiver, 
except  Esek  Pitts,  Daniel  Southwick  and  Nathaniel 
Capron,  as  a  school  district."  On  the  28th  of  June, 
1824,  the  school  districts  were  again  defined,  but  sub- 
stantially as  already  described.  Prudential  school 
committees  were  first  chosen  on  2f)th  of  August,  1827, 
and  on  that  date  the  number  of  districts  was  un- 
changed, but  at  their  election,  April  15,  1833,  two 
new  districts  are  added — Pickering's,  or  Harris  Privi- 
lege, and  Waterford.  A  few  years  later  we  find  the 
whole  number  of  districts  in  the  South  Parish  to  be 
eleven,  and  with  that  number  the  town  of  Blackstone 
began  its  corporate  existence.  Both  Chestnut  Hill 
and  the  Five  Corners  had  school-houses  shortly 
after  1790. 

The  Division  of  the  Town  of  Mendon. — 
The  question  of  the  division  of  Mendon  into  two 
towns  makes  its  appearance  in  a  petition  to  the 
selectmen  late  in  the  year  1815.  A  town-meeting 
was  desired — 1.  To  see  if  the  inhabitants  will  vote  to 
have  the  South  Parish  set  off  into  a  town  by  itself. 
2.  To  choose  a  committee  to  agree  upon  the  division 
line  of  said  town.  3.  To  act  upon  any  other  business 
relative  to  said  division  that  the  town  shall  see  fit. 
Signed  by  John  Pond,  Henry  Thayer,  John  Thomp- 
son, Smith  Daniels,  Elisha  Thompson,  Lewis  Allen, 
Daniel  Darling,  Timothy  Chase,  Nicholas  Thayer, 
Luther  Warfield.  A  warrant  drawn  upon  this  peti- 
tion called  a  town-meeting  at  the  South  Parish 
(Chestnut  Hill)  meeting-house  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  ISKi,  and  on  that  day  Joseph  Adams  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  the  proceedings  were  summed 
up  in  the  one  line  of  the  clerk's  record-  "Voted  to 
adjourn  this  meeting  without  day." 

At  this  time  Blackstone  Village  was  beginning  to 
exist,  and  its  people  felt  it  a  hardship  to  be  obliged  to 
travel  six  or  seven  miles  to  reach  the  town-meetings 
when  lield  in  Mendon  Village.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
development  of  the  new  village  called  for  increased  ex- 
pense upon  bridges  and  highways,  as  well  as  a  new 
school.  Thus,  in  the  first  ten  years  of  this  century,  the 
town  of  Mendon  raised  an  average  ofS;580  a  year  for  the 
repairs  of  bridges  and  highways.  In  1810  it  was  $700, 
in  1812,  $1000,  and  in  1816,  $1200,  and  the  average 
for  the  second  decade  was  $930  a  year.  Similarly 
during  the  first  decade  an  average  of  $460  was  yearly 
appropriated  for  schools,  and  in  the  second  $620.  In 
1820  the  appropriation  was  $800,  and  it  did  not  drop 
below  that  figure  in  the  following  years.  When 
Waterford  Village  started  into  existence  in  1828  the 


school  money  was  raised  to  $1000.  To  the  people  of 
the  North  Parish  this  swelling  of  the  taxes  was  un- 
welcome because  the  money  raised  extra  went  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  town.  From  1820  to  1840  the 
Mendon  records  show  almost  every  year's  action 
taken  at  town-meeting  in  relation  to  laying  out  new 
roads,  relaying  old  ones,  or  building  bridges  in  the 
South  Parish.  Sometimes  this  action  was  negativtd. 
The  older  settled  portion  of  the  town  Irequently  put  a 
veto  upon  the  schemes  for  improvement  proposed  by 
its  growing  southern  half,  and,  when  it  did  so,  mur- 
murs of  discontent  and  threats  of  secession  would 
arise. 

One  improvement  long  struggled  for  was  the  section 
of  Mendon  Street  between  the  town-house  and  the 
Samuel  Verry  homestead.  For  residents  upon  what 
is  now  known  as  Milk  Street  there  was  no  means  of 
reaching  Blackstone  village  except  by  coming  east 
by  the  Five  Corners  or  by  going  over  Waterbug  Hill. 
On  the  Sth'of  May,  1823,  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  a  road  between 
the  two  points  named.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  on 
the  following  2d  of  June  the  road  was  rejected.  It 
came  up  with  ill  fortune  time  after  time,  until  on 
April  7,  1828,  when  it  was  "  voied  to  accept  of  a  road 
laid  out  near  Nathan  Verry's  house  to  near  John 
Mann's  house  (tavern),  provided  the  petitioners  build 
the  road  and  pay  all  land  damages  for  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  dollars."  From  this  hard  bargain  the 
town  somewhat  relented,  for  on  May  4, 1829,  an  extra 
one  hundred  dollars  was  voted  for  completing  this 
road.  When  the  county  road  was  in  contemplation 
from  the  Oxbridge  line  to  Blackstone  Mills,  at  a  town- 
meeting  May  16,  1825,  Warren  Rawson  was  chosen 
an  agent  to  oppose  the  new  road  "  in  every  stage  of 
it."  This  struggle  to  preserve  the  old  order  of  things 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  create  a  new 
market  and  a  new  centre  of  human  interest,  could 
have  but  one  issue.  But  it  was  long  delayed  and  the 
fight  had  many  curious  episodes.  On  the  26th  of 
September,  1823,  a  town-meeting  warrant  had  the 
article,  "To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  to  be  divided 
into  two  separate  towns,"  and  the  vote  as  recorded 
was  forty-five  yeas  and  sixty-two  nays.  On  the  1st  of 
March,  1824,  a  similar  article  was  dismissed  the  war- 
rant without  a  test  vote.  September  12,  1825,  it  was 
voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  ten  persons,  five  irom 
each  parish,  to  take  intoconsiderati(m  and  consult  on 
measures  relative  to  a  division  of  the  town  and  make 
report  at  the  next  town-meeting.  On  the  part  of  the 
South  Parish  was  cliosen  Ichabod  Cook,  Asa  Kelly, 
Elijah  Thayer,  Nathan  Verry  and  Esek  Pitts,  The 
appointment  of  this  committee  caused  great  excite- 
ment, and  town-meetings  were  held  October  3d,  No- 
vember 28th  and  December  9tb,  remonstrating  against 
division,  appointing  committees  to  oppose  division 
before  the  General  Court,  and  a  committee  "  to  take 
into  consideration  the  inconveniences  complained  of 
by  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  in  regard  to  the  at- 
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tendance  upon  town-meetings  and  the  transaction  of 
mnnicipnl  business."  Finally,  at  a  nieetinfc  held  De- 
ceini)er  15th,  the  committee  appointed  September 
12th  reported  against  division,  and  the  report  was 
accepted,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  yeas  to 
seventy-eight  nays.  Meanwhile,  June  80th  of  this 
same  year,  Seth  Hastings  and  one  liuiidred  and 
eighteen  others  had  put  in  a  petition  tliat  Mendon 
North  Parish  be  incorporated  as  a  new  town  ;  and  on 
the  19th,  20th  and  2l3t  of  October,  1825,  a  special 
committee  of  the  General  Court  visited  Mendon  to 
give  the  subject  a  hearing.  When  this  committee 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Towns,  February  7, 
182f>,  tl-.c  report  recommended  that  the  petition  be 
granted.  Meanwhile  the  opponents  of  division  had 
sent  in  four  petitions  against  it,  with  the  names  of 
Joseph  Adams,  .lames  S.  Warner,  Rufus  Aldrich  and 
Jesse  Tourtelotte  heading  them  respectively,  and  con- 
taining a  total  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
names.  In  the  records  of  Massachusetts  General 
Court  for  1826  is  the  following  curious  record  : 

Commonwealth  or  MAsaACiirsETTs  ) 
In  Senate,  Juno  Session,  1S20.  i 
Upon  the  snggeiition  of  the  Committee  on  Towns  tlmt  tlio  Petition  of 
Soth  llHstin^  and  others  for  a  new  town,  cannot  t>e  found,  it  was  Or- 
dered, that  the  Committee  have  further  tlmo  allowed  tliem  until  tlie 
next  Session  of  tlie  Legislature  to  re|K>rt  on  the  subject  matter  of  said 
Petition  and  that  the  Petitioners  bare  leave  to  file  a  now  Petition  in  the 
meantime. 

Attest :  Paul  Willabd. 

The  friends  of  division  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
there  had  been  foul  play  on  the  part  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  that  the  petition  of  Seth  Hastings  had 
been  stolen.  But  the  outcome  was  so  ludicrous,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  so  strongly  opposed  to 
dividing  the  town,  that  the  petition  was  not  filed 
anew.  In  the  spring  town-meetings  of  1827  the 
matter  was  discussed  somewhat  and  then  allowed  to 
die  a  natural  death.  The  (juarrcl  went  on.  however, 
in  regard  to  new  roads,  the  place  of  holding  town- 
meetings  and  other  subjects  of  public  policy.  The 
town-meeting  question  was  coniproiuised  by  holding 
some  of  the  meetings  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  nieetiiig- 
lionse,  some  at  the  Cover<lale  tavern,  and  the  more 
important  ones  at  the  old  meeting-house  in  Mendon 
village.  When  the  latter  building  was  sold  and  de- 
molished in  1843,  meetings  were  voted  to  be  held  at 
Jlarsh's  Inn  instead. 

A  new  disturbing  question  arose  the  next  year, 
when  it  was  voted  to  build  a  town-house.  Naturally, 
both  ends  of  the  town  wanted  it,  but  for  it  to  be  lo- 
cated in  either  end  would  entail  great  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  reaching  meetings,  upon  a  large  proportion 
of  the  voters.  The  centre  of  the  town  wa-s  still  a 
wilderness  of  forests  and  swamp, — the  Dam  Swamp 
heretofore  mentioned.  However,  at  a  meeting  on  Dec- 
cembcr  2,  1843,  it  was  "  voted  that  the  town-house  be 
built  in  Nicholas  Thayer's  pasture,  where  a  road  from 
Samuel  Very's  cider  mill  will  communicate  with  a  road 
from  Artemas  Thaver's  road  to  Miilins  Taft's."     This 


location  would  have  necessitated  building  two  new 
roads  in  order  to  reach  the  new  town-house;  so  some 
half  hour  later  it  was  reconsidered,  and  then  "voted, 
that  the  town-house  be  located  at,  or  near,  the  corner 
of  the  roads  by  Samuel  Very's  cider  mill."  At  sub- 
sequent meetings  the  same  year  this  vote  was  attacked, 
and  finally,  when  it  came  the  turn  to  hold  a  meeting 
at  Mendon  village,  the  action  taken  December  2d 
was  annulled.  With  the  new  year  the  fight  was  re- 
newed, an<l  the  frequent  town-meetings  held  in  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  town  were  a  series  of  farces,  each 
reconsidering  what  its  predecessor  had  done,  and  an- 
nulling it.  Before  the  miildle  of  1S44  petitions  were 
again  in  circulation,  praying  for  a  division  of  the 
town.  The  order  of  notice  from  the  General  Court 
was  read  before  a  town-meeting  held  January  30, 1845, 
and  the  meeting  voted  23!)  to  108,  not  to  oppose  the 
division. 

Welcome  Staples,  the  town's  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  was  instructed  to  vote  for  division,  and 
Washington  Hunt,  John  G.  Metcalf,  Aaron  Burdon 
and  Henry  A.  Aldrich  were  chosen  agents  to  defend 
the  petition  before  the  Committee  on  Towns.  The 
body  of  the  petition  was  as  follows: 

The  petition  of  tho  undersigned,  qualified  voters  in  the  town  of  Men- 
don, in  the  county  of  Worcester,  respectively  represent  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  by  tho  last  census,  was  3,524,  since  which  time  it  has 
greatly  increased  ;  that  the  town  is  divided  Into  two  iMirishos,  viz. :  the 
Fir^t,  or  North  Parish,  ami  the  Sccoml.or  South  Parish,  by  a  territorial 
line  running  nearly  oast  and  wc«t ;  that  the  principal  portion  of  tho 
population  is  located  at  the  extreme  north  and  south  |iarts  of  the  town  ; 
that  tho  town  has  no  town  house  nor  any  convenient  place  near  the 
centre  of  tho  town  to  hold  town  mootings  or  to  transact  town  business  ; 
that  the  town  is  well  located  to  divide  into  two  towns,  thoro  being  a 
thin  population  along  tho  dividing  lino  of  tho  parishes,  and  a  rango 
of  hills  and  wild,  uncultivated  land ;  that  the  inhahit4ints  of  the  two 
parishes  have  diflerent  iutoresis  an*l  areengaged  in  different  occupations 
and  tlmt  it  will  greatly  accommodate  tho  inhabitants  if  the  town  was 
divided  into  two  towns. 

The  petition  was  signed  by  Joseph  G.  Davenport 
and  760  others.  Against  the  division  a  counter-pe- 
tition was  filed,  the  body  of  which  was  as  follows : 

The  undersigned,  freeholders  and  legal  voters  of  tho  town  of  Men- 
don, do  respoctfully  and  urgently  rcnionstmlo  against  the  division  of 
the  town  of  aiendon  into  two  towns  by  your  honorable  body  on  tho  pe- 
tition of  Joseph  Q.  Davenport  and  others,  or  on  any  other  petition, 
present  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  reasons  for  so  remon- 
strating: 

1.  Tho  geographical  dimensions  of  the  town  is  not  above  the  average 
of  towns  in  our  county  of  Worcester,  being  2l,OG0^  acres  within  its 
claimed  boundaries. 

2.  Rhode  Island  claims  a  part  of  our  territory,  and  which  claim  is  now 
pending  for  at^udication  in  the  Supreme  Federal  Court. 

3.  The  division  of  the  town  will  cause  great  iDConvenience  in  the 
School  Districts. 

4.  The  town  has  an  almshouse  establishment  amply  sufficient  for  the 
town,  as  it  now  is,  with  paupers,  which  may  lead  to  expensive  and  vex- 
ations litigation  if  the  town  is  divided. 

5.  The  petitions  have  boon  prematurely  presented  to  your  honorable 
body,  as  we  understand  the  Itevised  Stotutes.  There  hoa  never  been  any 
notice  served  upon  this  town  tip  to  this  day.  Some  of  the  petitioners 
for  a  division  (wo  understand)  have  stated  that  unfair  means  were  used 
to  obtain  their  signatures.  Almost  all  our  transient  male  population  (i  f 
otir  information  is  correct),  from  twenty-one  years  upwards,  have  been 
induced  to  petition  for  a  division  of  the  town,  and  whether  they  are  all 
voters  is  very  questionable  ;  and  wo  think  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  population  of  Mendon  arc  transient  people,  leaving  a  Urge  proper- 
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tion  of  the  freeholders  to  defend  tUcniBelves  against  a  measure  in  which 
tliese  can  have  bin  little  interest. 

This  petition  of  remonstrance  was  signed  by  Oba- 
diah  AVood  and  three  hundred  and  thirteen  others. 

A  bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Towns, 
February  2(5,  1845,  went  through  the  usual  stages  and 
became  a  law  by  the  signature  of"  the  Governor, 
March  25,  1845 : 


;  THE  TOWN  OF  BLACKSTONE. 

Be  it  enacted.  4c.,  as  follows: 

Sect.  1.  All  that  part  of  Slendon,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  which 
lies  south  of  the  line  dividinR  the  South  Precinct  from  the  First  Pre- 
cinct iu  taid  town,  as  estahlished  by  an  act  of  incorporation  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-sis,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  incorporated  into  a  separate  town,  by  the  name  of  Blackstone  ; 
and  the  said  town  of  Blackstone  is  hereby  vested  with  all  the  powers, 
privileges,  rights,  and  inimunities,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties  and 
requisitions  to  which  other  towns  are  entitled  and  subjected  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.  All  the  real  and  personal  estate  belonging  to  and  held  in 
common,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  town  of  Mendou,  shall  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  and  charges  now  due  and  owing  from  the  town  of  3Iendon  ;  and 
the  surplus,  it  any,  shall  be  divided  between  the  said  towns  of  Mendon 
and  Blackstone,  according  to  the  valuation  next  preceding  the  passage 
of  this  act ;  and  if  the  said  proceeds,  together  with  tlie  money  now  in 
the  treasury  and  available  debts  due  the  town,  shall  be  insutficient  to 
pay  the  debts  and  charges  aforesaid,  said  town  of  Blackstone  shall  pay 
her  proportionate  part,  according  to  the  valuation  aforesaid. 

Sect.  3.  All  persons  legally  settled  in  the  present  town  of  Mendon 
who  are  now,  or  who  may  hereafter  become  chargeable  as  paupers,  and 
all  pers4>us  who  may  hereafter  become  legally  settled  in  either  of  said 
towns  of  Mendon  and  Blackstone  and  become  chargeable  as  paupers, 
.•ihall  be  supported  by  that  town  within  the  territorial  limits  of  which 
they  may  have  gained  a  legal  settlement,  or  iu  which  their  settlement 
may  have  been  perfected. 

Sect.  4.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Blackstone  shall  be  holdcn 
to  pay  all  State,  county  and  town  taxes  legally  assessed  on  them  to  the 
trea.surer  and  collector  of  the  town  of  Mendon  ;  and  all  moneys  now  in 
the  treasury  of  said  town,  or  that  may  hereafter  bo  received  from  taxes 
now  assessed,  or  directed  to  be  assessed,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  raised  and  assessed,  the  same  as  if  this  act  had  not 
passed. 

Sect.  C.  The  town  of  Mendon  shall  pay  to  the  town  of  Blackstone  a 
just  proportion  of  the  Surplus  Bevenue  of  the  United  States,  received 
by  the  town  of  Mendon,  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  census 
taken  by  authority  of  the  State,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-sei  en.  in  pursuance  of  "An  Act  concerning  the  deposit 
of  the  SurjiluB  Kevenue,"  and  the  town  of  Blacksteno  shall  receive,  in 
payment  of  their  proportion,  any  bonds  and  notes  secured  by  mortgage 
on  real  estate  within  the  limits  of  said  town  of  Blackstone  ;  and  the 
said  town  of  Blackstone  shall  be  holdeu  to  refund  to  the  town  of  Men- 
don the  proportion  of  said  Surplus  Bcvenuc  so  to  be  received  by  them 
whenever  the  town  of  3Iendon  shall  be  required  to  refund  the  same  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  (i.  The  said  town  of  Blackstone  shall  remain  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Slendon  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  to  which  the  town  of  .Mendon  is  entitled,  until  the  next 
decennial  census  of  the  inhabitants  shall  be  taken,  in  pursuance  of  the 
thirteenth  article  of  the  Amendments  of  the  Constitution.  And  the 
meeting  fur  the  choice  of  such  representative  shall  be  called  by  the 
selectmen  of  Mendou  ;  and  the  warrant  shall  specify  ten  o'clock  iu  the 
forenoon  as  the  time  when  the  polls  at  such  oloclious  shall  be  opened  ; 
and  the  same  shall  be  o)>encd  accordingly,  and  be  closed  by  one  o'clock 
Iu  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

Sect.  ".  The  selectmen  of  Blackstone  shall  make  a  true  list  of  per- 
•ons  belonging  to  said  town  qualified  to  vote  at  every  such  election 
and  the  same  shall  be  taken  and  used  by  the  selectmen  of  Mendon  for 
such  election,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  by  them- 
selves.  Such  meetings  shall  bo  held  in  the  towns  of  Mendon  and 
Blackstone  respectively,  in  alturnato  years,  commencing  with  the  town 
of  Blackstone  ;  and  the  selectmen  of  Mendon  shall  appoint  such  place 
for  meeting  to  be  held  in  Blackstone  as  the  selectmen  of  Blackstone 
aliall,  in  writing,  request. 


Sect.  8.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  within  and  for  the  county  of 
Worcester  is  authorized  to  issue  a  warrant,  directed  to  some  principal 
inhabitant  of  said  town  of  Blackstone,  requiring  him  to  notify  and 
warn  the  inhabitants  thereof,  qu.ilified  to  act  in  town  affairs,  to  meet  at 
such  convenient  time  and  place  as  shall  be  appointed  in  said  warrant, 
for  the  choice  of  alt  such  officers  as  towns  are,  by  law,  required  to 
choose  in  the  months  of  March  or  April  annually. 

Sect.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the 
same.     Approved  by  the  Governor,  March  25, 1845. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest,  James  P.  Hayward,  Toirn  Clerk. 

The  Town  Annals. — 1845.— The  first  town-meet- 
ing of  the  new  town  was  called  by  Dan  Hill,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  on  the  27th  March,  1845,  two  days 
after  the  Governor's  signature  was  affixed  to  the 
act  of  incorporation,  in  a  warrant  directed  to  Wash- 
ington Hunt  and  giving  warning  only  of  a  choice  of 
town  officers.  At  the  meeting,  which  was  held  April 
5th,  in  the  meeting-house  at  Chestnut  Hill,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Jared  Benson  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  the  following  annual  officers  were 
elected :  Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hay  ward  ;  Select- 
men, Emory  Scott,  J.imes  Comstock,  Jared  Benson, 
Daniel  Southwick,  Hezekiah  Harrington  ;  Assessors, 
Welcome  Thayer,  Daniel  S.  Southwick,  Jared  Ben- 
son, Jr.  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Willard  Wilson, 
Samuel  Verry,  Caleb  Taft  ;  School  Committee,  Louis 
Cook,  Orrin  Sargent,  Earl  Joslin ;  Constable,  Kufus 
Hayward;  Trea-urer,  James  P.  Hay  ward.  This 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  April  19tb,  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  when,  under  a  new  warrant,  twelve 
hundred  dollars  were  appropriated  for  schools,  six 
hundred  dollars  for  support  of  the  poor,  six  hundred 
dollars  for  town  incidentals,  and  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars for  highways  and  bridges.  Laban  Bates  was 
chosen  assessor  in  place  of  Welcome  Thayer,  excused. 
Voted  to  repair  highways  by  allowing  each  man  ten 
cents  per  hour,  oxen  and  cart  ten  cents  per  hour,  for 
plough  five  cents  per  hour.  Voted  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee, one  from  each  original  school  district,  to  re- 
port at  an  adjourned  meeting  what  alterations  in  the 
school  districts  are  necessary.  Laban  Bates,  of  5th ; 
Emory  Scott,  of  6th  ;  Horace  Benson,  of  9th  ;  Caleb 
T.  Wilson,  of  10th  ;  Samuel  Verry,  of  11th  ;  Peter 
Gaskill,  Jr.,  of  12th';  Lyman  C.  Curtis,  of  13th; 
Hezekiah  Harrington,  of  14th ;  Libbeus  L.  Wood, 
of  15th;  Enos  Hayward,  of  16th,  and  Eli  Kelly,  of 
18th,  were  chosen  said  committee.  Rufus  Hayward 
bid  of!"  the  collection  of  taxes  at  auction  for  seven- 
teen dollars.  It  was  voted  not  to  choose  any  tything- 
men,  that  the  selectmen  should  be  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  that  this  meeting  adjourn  to  April  26th,  at  two 
in  the  afternoon,  at  Henry  Coverdale's  house.  There 
voted  to  purchase  Millens  Tat't's  farm  for  the  poor  of 
Blackstone  at  three  thousand  dollar.s.  Very  little 
else  was  done  at  this  meeting  and  it  was  adjourned 
to  May  3d,  when  the  committee  on  school  districts 
made  a  report,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  following 
prudrntial  committee  was  chosen.  No.  1  (Chestnut 
Hill  District),  Horace  Benson;  No.  2  (Verry  District), 
Milieus  Taft ;  No.  3  (Five   Corners   District),  Eben- 
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ezer  Chase;  No.  4  (Upper  Cinada  District),  William 
A.  Kelly;  No.  5  (Lower  Canada  District),  Lyman 
Paine;  No.  6  (Pickering  District),  LibbeiisL.  Wood; 
No.  7  (WaterCord  District),  Welcome  Farnum ;  No.  8 
(Blackstone  District),  Silas  H.  Kimball;  No.  9 
(Town-Home  Diitrict),  George  W.  Hunt;  No.  10 
(North  Millville  District),  Newbury  Darling;  No.  11 
(South  Millville  District),  Lyman  C.  Curtis. 

It  was  getting  to  be  a  troublesome  matter  for  all  the 
voters  to  travel  either  to  the  extreme  northeast 
corner  (Coverdale's)  or  the  extreme  northwest  corner 
(Chestnut  Hill)  to  a  town-meeting  every  week,  so  at 
a  meeting  called  at  the  Verry  Tavern,  so  culled,  on 
the  7th  of  .June,  it  was  voted  lo  chuose  a  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  and  report  at  this  meeting 
the  location  and  size  of  a  building  for  a  town-house. 
Dan  Hill,  Dr.  Abel  Wilder,  Willard  Wilson,  Jared 
Benson  and  Francis  Kelly  were  chosen  and  forth- 
with reported,  "that  it  is  expedient  to  build  the 
house  seventy  feet  by  fifty,  with  about  eighteen  feet 
posts,  and  that  it  be  located  on  such  spot  of  ground, 
near  the  Verry  Tavern,  as  is  suitable  and  can  be  ob- 
tained on  fair  terms."  This  report  was  accepted,  and 
Dan  Hill,  Washington  Hunt  and  Jared  Benson  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  build. 

Another  meeting  was  immediately  called  for  the 
purpose  of  reconsidering,  but  it  failed  of  its  purpose, 
and  the  present  town-house  was  at  once  built.  It  was 
completed  in  scascm  to  be  used  the  10th  November, 
following,  at  the  annual  election  of  State  officers. 

The  Surplus  Revenue  of  the  United  States  received 
through  the  town  of  Mendon,  and  amounting  to  $4,- 
803.4-5,  was  disposed  of  by  voting  to  loan  it  on  security 
satisfactory  to  the  selectmen. 

The  selectmen  during  the  year  erected  stone-bounds 
on  the  westerly  side  of  each  highway,  between  Men- 
don and  Blackstone,  and  perambulated  the  bounds 
with  the  selectmen  of  Uxbridge,  Mendon  and  Belling- 
ham. 

The  assessors  for  1844  in  Mendon,  through  Preserved 
S.  Thayer,  reported  the  valuation  and  polls  in  the 
South  Parish  as  follows:  Real  estate,  §.548,29!);  per- 
sonal estate,  $;W(i,025;  total,  $914,324.     Polls,  696. 

The  assessors  for  184.5  in  Blackstone  reported  for 
that  year:  Real  estate,  $63.'),(160;  personal  estate, 
$442,286 ;  total,  $1 ,077,946.  Polls,  792.  Rate  on  $1000 
was  $2.60.     Poll-tax,  68  cents. 

On  November  10th,  before  voting  for  State  officers, 
the  voters  of  Mendon  and  Blackstone,  in  the  latter's 
new  town-hall,  balloted  for  Representative.  Rufus 
Hay  ward,  of  Blackstone,  had  16."?;  Alanson  S.  Free- 
man, of  Mendon,  had  96 ;  Charles  L.  Harding,  of 
Blackstone,  had  75;  scattering,  6;  and  there  was  no 
choice. 

November  24th,  a  second  meeting  was  held  for  choice 
of  Representative.  Rufus  Hay  ward  had  191,  Alanson 
S.  Freeman  had  96,  Charles  L.  Harding  had  22,  scat- 
tering 27,  and  Rufus  Hayward  w.is  elected. 

1846. — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hayward;  Selectmen 


Emory  Scott,  Daniel  South  wick,  Moses  Daniels,  James 
A.  Baldwin,  Samuel  Thayer;  Assessors,  Preserved  S. 
Thayer,  Arthur  Cook,  Jr.,  .Millens  Taft;  Overseers  of 
Poor,  Willard"  Wilson,  Caleb  Taft,  Hiram  Metcalf; 
School  Commiltee,  .Vrthur  Cook,  Jr.,  Horace  Thayer, 
Dan  A.  Corastock;  Town  Treasurer,  .Tames  1*.  Hay- 
ward. 

The  annual  March  meeting  pas.sed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  Boston  and  Southbridge  Railroad,  then 
petitioned  for  before  the  General  Court. 

The  stone  arch  bridges  over  the  canal  at  Millville 
and  over  Fox  Brook,  at  Waterford,  were  built  this 
year. 

Rev.  Benjamin  D.  Peck  was  settled  pastor  over  the 
Waterford  Free-Will  Baptist  Church,  where  he  re- 
mained about  two  years. 

On  the  9th  November  the  voters  of  Jlendon  and 
Blackstone  were  to  meet  in  Harrison  Hall,  Mendon, 
to  elect  a  representative  to  General  Court.  The 
Mendon  voters  opened  the  polls  promptly  at  10  a.m., 
cast  their  ballots  and  closed  the  polls  before  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Blackstone  voters  arrived.  There  was  no 
choice.  The  Blackstone  men  organized  a  new  meet- 
ing and  elected  Dan  Hill ;  but  he  was  refused  a  seat 
in  the  General  Court,  and  the  two  towns  went  unrep- 
resented that  session,  as  Mendon  refused  to  call  an- 
other meeting  for  an  election.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Dan  Hill  and  most  of  the  Blackstone  people,  this 
mantvuvre  was  in  the  interest  of  a  railroad  company 
proposing  a  terminus  in  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  instead  of 
Blackstone. 

The  Blackstone  River  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  No. 
106,  was  organized. 

1847. — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hayward  ;  Selectmen, 
Dan  Hill,  Caleb  Thayer,  Rufus  Hayward,  Stephen  J. 
Sherman,  Samuel  Chase;  Assessors,  John  Cady,  Wil- 
liam Legg,  Ebenezer  Chase ;  Treasurer,  James  P.  Hay- 
ward ;  School  Committee,  Arthur  Cook,  Francis  S. 
Weeks,  Rev.  Benjamin  D.  Peck;  Overseers  of  Poor, 
the  selectmen. 

The  town  unanimously  voted  resolutions  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Court  in  favor  of  the  railroad 
from  Boston  to  p.tss  through  Blackstone  Vdlage,  and 
appointed  Dan  Hill  its  agent  to  present  it. 

At  the  April  meeting  Emanuel  N.  Paine  was  chosen 
selectman  in  place  of  Caleb  Thayer,  and  Preserved  S. 
Thayer  assessor,  in  place  of  William  Legg,  declined  to 
serve. 

At  the  April  meeting  there  was  an  article  "  to  see  if 
the  town  will  consent  to  an  alteration,  or  new  location, 
of  the  county  road  in  the  village  of  Millville  over  a 
portion  of  an  ancient  burial-ground  near  the  resi. 
dence  of  Willard  Wilson."  And  the  town  voted  that 
this  article  "  be  referred  to  the  selectmen  to  examine, 
and  grant  the  request  of  the  railroad  company,  if  they 
see  fit."  The  railroad  here  referred  to  was  the  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester,  which  put  its  first  train  through 
the  17lh  of  September  following. 

The  Black.stone  (No.  4)  Mill  and  the  Lincoln  House 
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were  built  this  season,  which  was  further  rendered 
notable  by  the  settlement  in  town  of  Paul  P.  Todd, 
the  eminent  attorney  and  legal  adviser. 

A  Methodist  Society  was  formed  at  Waterford,  with 
Jeremiah  N.  Hauaford  as  pastor,  and  meetings  were 
held  for  about  two  years  in  "  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,"  now 
the  residence  of  Thomas  Campbell. 

1848. — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hayward;  Selectmen, 
Dan  Hill,  Emanuel  N.  Paine,  Hezekiah  Harrington ; 
Assessors,  Arthur  Cook,  Willard  Wilson,  Lyman  Paine; 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Millens  Taft,  Lyman  Paine, 
Whitney  Alexander;  School  Committee,  Rev.  Benja- 
min D.  Peck,  Arthur  Cook,  Thomas  Davis;  Treasurer, 
James  P.  Hayward. 

Early  in  the  year  (January  10th)  the  town  voted 
"  That  the  Selectmen  be  authorized  to  loan  S700  of 
the  'Surplus  Revenue'  money  for  one  year,  without 
interest,  to  Oliver  Johnson,  of  New  York  (or  to  some 
other  person  whom  they  may  deem  suitable),  to  eua- 
ble  him  to  procure  a  printing-press  and  appurtenances 
for  publishing  a  newspaper  in  this  town.  And  for 
security  they  are  to  take  a  mortgage  on  said  press  and 
appurtenances.  It  being  understood  that  the  paper 
is  to  be  conducted  independent  of  party,  both  in  pol- 
itics and  religion."  The  paper  thus  inaugurated 
under  town  auspices  was  a  weekly  four-page  paper, 
called  the  Bkickstone  Chronicle,  first  issued  February 
26lh.  Jt  failed  before  the  1st  of  the  following  Octo- 
ber, and  the  town  had  to  take  the  press  and  type. 

Canal  Street  was  laid  out  by  the  selectmen  October 
13th,  accepted  by  the  town  October  21st,  and  was  built 
at  once  by  Welcome  Farnum.  Federal  Street  was 
laid  out  by  the  selectmen  October  2l8t,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  town  November  7th. 

The  union  meeting  of  the  two  towns  to  elect  a 
Representative  to  the  General  Court  again  failed  to 
make  any  choice  November  13th,  as  did  also  a  second 
meeting  November  27th,  although  al  the  latter  meet- 
ing the  Plackstone  voters  combined  on  Samuel  V. 
Stone,  and  gave  him  245  votes  in  a  total  of  499. 

Rev.  Benjamin  D.  Peck,  removing  from  town,  was 
succeeded  in  the  Waterford  Parish  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Brown,  and  on  the  School  Committee  by  Rev.  Michael 
Burdett. 

1849. — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hayward  ;  Select- 
men, Millens  Taft,  Lyman  Paine,  Daniel  Southwick; 
Assessors,  Arthur  Cook,  Richard  Battey,  Joseph 
Southwick  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Whitney  Alexan- 
der, Richard  Battey,  James  Comstock  ;  School  Com- 
mittee, Thomas  Davis,  Dr.  Moses  D.  Southwick,  Ar- 
thur Cook ;  Town  Treasurer,  James  P.  Hayward. 

At  a  thinly  attended  town-meeting,  held  May  19lh, 
the  school  district  system  was  abolished,  and  votes 
passed  looking  to  the  purchase  of  school-houses  from 
the  districts,  and  the  building  of  new  houses  by  the 
town.  This  radical  step  was  reversed  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting,  August  18th. 

The  St.  John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  May  14th  at  Millville,  with  Rev.  John  W. 


Birchmore  as  pastor.  Some  trouble  having  arisen  in 
the  Methodist  Reformed  Church  in  the  same  village, 
certain  members  withdrew,  and  called  Rev.  Daniel 
Fillmore  as  minister. 

The  meeting,  November  12th,  to  elect  a  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court,  resulted  in  no  choice,  and 
again  the  two  towns  were  unrepresented. 

The  Blackstone  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated 
April  20th,  but  foiled  to  do  any  business.  The  Wor- 
cester County  Bank  was  incorporated  May  1st,  with 
a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by  Wel- 
come Farnum,  Silas  H.  Kimball  and  Dan  Hill.  It 
was  located  for  many  years  in  Blackstone  Block,  a 
large  brick  structure  erected  this  year  by  Welcome 
Farnum. 

On  the  loth  of  May  the  long-awaited  first  train 
over  the  Boston  road  arrived  in  Blackstone  from 
AValpole.  The  road  was  then  known  as  the  Norfolk 
County  Railroad,  and  its  completion  had  been  due 
almost  solely  to  the  iron  will  of  Welcome  Farnum. 

Napoleon  J.  Smith  put  out  his  shingle  in  the  vil- 
lage as  attorney,  and  remained  some  two  years. 

1850. — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hayward ;  Select- 
men, Emory  Scott,  Jared  Benson,  Jonathan  F.  Com- 
stock ;  Assessors,  Arthur  Cook,  Jared  Benson,  Jr., 
Rufus  A.  Benson;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Caleb 
Thayer,  Millens  Taft,  James  P.  Hayward  ;  School 
Committee,  Dr.  Moses  D.  Southwick,  Emanuel  N. 
Paine,  Daniel  Wheelock  ;  Treasurer,  James  P.  Hay- 
ward. 

School  Districts  Nos.  10  and  11,  the  two  sections  of 
Millville,  were  joined  this  spring  into  one  district. 
No.  10.  This  district  then  proceeded  to  build  a  new 
brick  school-house  on  Central  Street,  now  owned  by 
the  town. 

The  liquor  question  puts  in  its  first  appearance  in 
Blackstone  town-meetings,  and  Millens  Taft,  Fred- 
eric M.  Ballou  and  Jared  Benson,  Jr.,  were  chosen  a 
committee  to  enlbrce  the  license  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  people  work- 
ing in  Eli  Kelly's  factory  at  Upper  Canada  (East 
Blackstone),  and  the  town  voted  a  general  vaccina- 
tion, a  hospital  and  a  quarantine  of  the  sick. 

St.  Paul's  Church  was  founded  in  the  autumn,  the 
first  place  of  worship  constructed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  town,  although  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  previously  services  had  been  held  in  private 
houses.     Rev.  Charles  O'Reilly  was  its  first  priest. 

St.  John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  saw  the 
corner-stone  of  its  beautiful  stone  edifice  laid  by 
Bishop  Eastburu  July  16th. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Millville  was 
organized  March  3d. 

Rev.  Martin  J.  Steere  was  installed  as  pastor  at  the 
Waterford  Church. 

The  North  Blackstone  post-office  was  removed  to 
Lower  Canada,  and  Moses  Kelly  became  its  new  post- 
master. 
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Bridge,  Waterford  and  Cross  Streets  were  laid  out 
and  accepted  Au<^ust  31st.  The  two  latter  form  our 
present  Market  Street. 

Park  Street  was  accepted  October  26th. 

Caleb  Tliayer  was  chosen  Eepresentative  to  Gen- 
eral Court  November  2.5th. 

1851. — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hayward  ;  Selectmen, 
Laban  Bates,  Henry  S.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  Richard  Battey  ; 
Assessors,  Emanuel  N.  Paine,  Frederic  M.  Ballon, 
Moses  D.  Southwick  ;  Overseers  of  Poor,  Whitney 
Alexander,  Lyman  Paine,  Ariel  Thayer,  Jr. ;  School 
Committee,  Dr.  Moses  D.  Southwick,  Martin  I.  Steere, 
Thomas  D.ivis;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Ballon. 

Representative  Caleb  Taft  was  instructed  to  vote 
against  a  division  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  which 
matter  was  being  agitated. 

Lincoln  Street,  from  Fletcher's  stoje  to  the  Jacob 
Southwick  house,  was  laid  out  wider  by  the  selectmen 
and  was  accepted  April  7th. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  18.50  awakened  the  fol- 
lowing protest,  written  by  Daniel  Hill,  Dr.  Moses  D. 
Southwick  and  Thomas  Davis,  and  adopted  by  the 
town  April  7th  : 

Utiolrttl,  That  wo  lulhore  to  tlio  doctrine  tliut  "nil  men  arc  born  free 
and  equal,"  Dot  becautw  it  is  a  sentiment,  Milcmnly  declared  by  our 
futlien*,  ID  defence  of  which  they  pledged  "their  lives,  their  fortunes 
and  their  sacred  honor/'  hut  because  it  is,  as  declared  by  them,  a  ^elf- 
e  vidont  truth,  applicable  to  every  age  and  to  every  race  ;  and  those,  and 
tboK  only,  who  have  sacrificed  their  convictions  or  the  altiirof  ambi- 
tion or  self-interest,  would  deprive  the  African  of  this  God-given  birth- 
right. 

Retotrtd^  That  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  recently  enacted  by  Congress, 
is  not  only  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  goverimient, 
but  it  isHU  act  whicli  attempts  to  transform  us  into  slave  catchers,  requir- 
ing us  to  sacrifice  the  tiobleet  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  prompt  us  to 
aid  the  weak  ratlier  than  the  strong,  and  by  no  meaus  to  strengthen  the 
arm  of  the  oppressor. 

Anofrei/,  That  the  attempt  to  justify  this  I.aw  on  the  plea  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  union  of  these  States,  is  hut  declaring  that  this 
UuioQ  cannot  exist  on  the  principles  of  Justice,  Humanity  and  Right- 
eousness (and  therefore  is  uot  worth  preserving),  a  declaration  which  wo 
an  unwilling  Co  atlmit. 

Iiemlv€d^  That  so  great  and  indiscriminate  Is  our  abhorrence  of 
slavery,  if  one  who  had  bastdy  sold  himself  to  Southern  slave  holders 
should  esaipe  from  his  keepers  and  seek  our  protection,  we  could  not  so 
far  "  conquer  our  prejudices  "  as  to  "  perform  the  disagreeable  duty  "  of 
rendering  aid  in  returning  him  into  bondage. 

Iletolcftt^  That  we  regard  it  as  tlio  duty  of  the  Legislature  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, DOW  in  session,  to  ptiss  an  ai-t,  without  further  delay,  secur- 
ing to  all  persons,  claimed  as  fugitives  from  Inbor,  "  the  privilege  and 
houetiC  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  "  and  the  "  right  to  a  trial  by 
Jur>-,"  and  in  all  Constitutional  ways  pMtccting  them  against  the  atro- 
cious provisions  of  this  abominable  Fuiiitivo  Slave  Law. 

Ii<aolvtd,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  our  Regre- 
sontative  in  the  General  Court,  with  a  request  that  ho  present  them  to 
that  body. 

"  Our  Representative,"  Mr.  Caleb  Thayer,  was  at 
that  time  balloting  in  the  Legi.tlature  for  Charles 
Sumner  its  Senator  in  the  National  Congress,  a  re- 
sult secured  on  the  twenty-sixth  ballot.  This  was 
the  time  of  the  famous  coalition  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  Free  Soilers.  A  largely  attended  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held  in  .Vpril. 

St.  Paul  Street  was  laid  out  October  4tb,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  town  November  10th. 


Laban  Bates  was  chosen  Representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  at  the  meeting,  November  24lh. 

James  Mason  having  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  Waterlbrd,  a  town-meeting  was  held  December 
full,  and  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  oll'ercd  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  body,  and  five  hundred  dollars  for  evi- 
dence convicting  any  one  for  taking  his  life. 

Napoleon  J.  Smith  took  down  his  shingle  in  Black- 
stone  village  as  attorney-at-law,  and  William  L. 
Southwick  first  put  his  out. 

Rev.  Nelson  Goodrich  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fill- 
more as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Millville. 

1852.— Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hayward ;  Select- 
men, Laban  Bates,  Richard  Battey,  Henry  S.  Mans- 
field ;  Assessors,  Willard  Wilson,  Richard  Battey, 
Welcome  A.  Thayer;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  "  Voted 
not  to  choose  any  Overseers  of  the  Poor ;"  School 
Committee,  Martin  J.  Steere,  Thomas  Davis,  Dan  A. 
Comstock  ;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Ballon,  in  place  of 
James  P.  Hayward,  excused. 

At  the  April  meeting  Dr.  Moses  D.  Southwick  was 
chosen  to  the  Board  of  School  Committee  in  place  of 
Dan.  A.  Comstock,  excused,  and  to  the  Board  of  As- 
sessors in  place  of  Willard  Wilson,  excused.  Dan 
Hill  and  Aaron  Burdon  were  chosen  additional  asses- 
sors. The  County  Commissioners  had  re-located  the 
County  road  (Main  Street)  over  the  Blackstone  Com- 
pany's mill  trench  and  the  Providence  &  Worcester 
Railroad,  and  the  town  opposed  the  re-location. 

Rev.  Martin  J.  Steere  was  chosen  Representative 
to  the  General  Court  at  the  adjourned  meeting,  No- 
vember 22d. 

Rev.  Michael  Burdett  closed  his  connection  with 
the  Blackstone  Congrega'.ional  Church  February  10th, 
and  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Backus  was  ordained  as  his  suc- 
cessor September  29th. 

Rev.  John  E.  GifTord  became  pastor  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Society  of  Millville,  and  in  the  same, 
village  Rev.  Spencer  M.  Rice  became  rector  of  St. 
John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  May  17th. 

St.  Paul's  Church  was  completed  in  its  original 
form  and  dedicated  by  Bishop  Fitzpatrick. 

1853. — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hayward  ;  Selectmen, 
Millens  Taft,  John  C.  Scott,  Lyman  Paine  ;  Asses- 
sors, Willard  Wilson,  Ara  Paine,  Welcome  A.  Thayer ; 
Overseers  of  Poor,  Richard  Battey,  John  G.  Gatchell, 
Albert  Fairbanks ;  School  Committee,  Spencer  M. 
Rice,  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Backus,  Dr.  William  M.  Kim- 
ball;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Comstock. 

Willard  Wilson  was  elected  delegate  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention.  Dr.  William  M.  Kimball 
having  declined  to  serve  on  School  Committee,  Fran- 
cis Kelly  was  elected. 

With  the  increase  of  population  came  an  increa.se 
in  the  number  of  grog-shops,  and  the  constables  were 
directed  to  prosecute  those  who  violated  the  law.  A 
lock-up  was  now  first  voted. 

The  Blackstone  Manufacturing  Company,  February 
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14lh,  gave  a  bond  to  the  town  to  keep  in  repair  the 
western  abutment  of  the  New  City  bridge  for  ten  years, 
the  town  on  its  part  withdrawing  opposition  to  the 
re-location  of  the  County  road  (Main  Street)  at  that 
point. 

On  April  4lh  an  article  in  reference  to  a  map  of  the 
town  wa.s  referred  to  the  selectmen.  This  must  refer 
to  the  map  "Surveyed  by  Order  of  the  Town,  by  H. 
F.  Walling,  1854,"  a  very  accurate  map. 

After  three  separate  attempts  to  elect  a  Representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court  there  was  no  choice,  and 
the  town  was  not  represented  in  the  Legislature  of 
1854.  The  law  requiring  only  a  phirality  for  election 
wiis  passed  in  1854,  and  thereafter  there  was  no  fur- 
ther trouble  on  this  score. 

Darius  Bennett  was  made  postmaster  of  the  Black- 
stone  office  and  remained  therein  until  1861.  Willard 
Wilson  for  the  third  time  became  postmaster  at 
Millville. 

The  Blackstone  River  Bank,  of  Millville,  was  in- 
corporated March  ;iOth  by  Edward  S.  Hall,  Charles 
E.  Hall  and  Spencer  M.  Rice,  with  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  it  never  materialized. 

The  Union  Hotel  was  built  and  gas  main  laid  from 
Woonsocket  to  Blackstone  Village. 

1854. — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hay  ward;  Select- 
men, Milieus  Talt,  Eleazer  W.  Barrows,  Seth  T. 
Aldricli ;  Assessor.<,  Dan.  Hill,  Emanuel  N.  Paine, 
Dan.  A.  Comstock  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  James  P. 
Hay  ward,  Richard  Battey,  Asa  Paine ;  School  Com- 
mittee, Rev.  Joseph  W.  Backus,  William  B.  Rice, 
Rev.  Edmund  M.Tappan;  Treasurer,  Moses  Farnum 
(2d).    ^ 

In  February  the  town  voted  a  remonstrance  against 
the  Charles  River  Railroad  (eventually  Woonsocket 
Division,  N.  Y.  i*t  N.  E.),  and  sent  Dan.  Hill  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Legislature.  Just  at  this  time  Welcome 
Farnum  was  making  his  la>t  desperate  endeavor  to 
push  through  to  New  York  City  a  western  extension 
of  his  Norfolk  County  road.  He  succeeded — and 
failed  ;  not  through  lack  of  wisdom  in  making  a  wise 
plan,  but  through  the  business  stringency  now  begin- 
ning, which  culminated  in  1857,  and  the  failure  of 
promised  assistance  from  others  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture. 

Dan.  Hill  was  excused  from  acting  as  assessor,  and 
William  Cook  was  elected.  By  a  vote  of  119  to  82 
was  adopted  an  act  of  the  General  Court  of  1854  es- 
tablishing a  Police  Court. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Rutherford  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Board  of  Health  (Overseers  of  the  Poor)  at  a 
salary  of  five  dollars  per  annum. 

Silas  A.  Burge.ss,  Esq.,  opened  an  office  at  Black- 
stone for  the  practice  of  law. 

John  S.  Harsulon  was  elected  to  the  General  Court 
as  representative  November  13th. 

Blackstone  No.  5  Mill,  the  last  of  the  large  addi- 
tions, was  built  this  year. 

Rev.   Edmond   M.   Tappan   succeeded   Martin   J. 


Steere  as  pastor  of  the  Waterford  Free- Will  Baptist 
Society. 

By  the  failure  of  Mr.  Farnum,  the  Millville  manu- 
facturing interests  on  the  Blackstone  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Edward  S.  and  Charles  E.  Hall. 

The  St,  John's  Episcopal  Church  was  consecrated 
December  7th. 

1855. — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hay  ward;  Select- 
men, John  C.  Scott,  Rufus  A.  Benson,  Lyman  Paine; 
Assessors,  William  Cook,  James  B.  Hall,  Joseph  G. 
Ray;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Willard  Willson,  John 
B.  Salisbury,  Welcome  A.Thayer;  Town  Treasurer, 
Eleazer  W.  Barrows ;  School  Committee,  Rev.  Ed- 
mund M.  Tappan,  Dr.  George  E.  Bullard,  Alexander 
Ballou,  Jr.  Dan.  Hill  was  justice  of  the  Police 
Court. 

A  war  had  now  broken  out  against  the  Police  Court, 
and  at  a  meeting  February  1st  Lyman  Legg  was 
chosen  agent  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  act  establish- 
ing it. 

It  was  voted  to  purchase  five  hundred  of  Mr. 
Walling's  map  and  that  each  tax-payer  might  have 
one  for  sixty  cents.  This  was  all  reversed  at  another 
meeting  on  the  8th.  It  would  appear  that  very  few 
of  Mr.  Walling's  maps  were  actually  circulated  in  the 
town.  After  two  more  meetings  the  town  voted  Mr. 
Walling  two  hundred  dollars  for  publishing  the  map. 

John  Cady  was  appointed  liquor  agent  under  the 
new  law,  and  Dr.  George  E.  Bullard  another.  The 
latter  settled  in  town  this  year. 

Henry  S.  Mansfield  was  chosen  representative  to 
General  Court. 

March  18th,  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Backus  resigned  his 
ministry  at  Blackstone,  and  was  succeeded  in  Sep- 
tember by  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Bliss.  Rev.  John  A.  M. 
Chapman  was  assigned  to  the  Millville  Methodist 
Society,  and  Rev.  Alfred  B.  Goodrich  wiis  called  to 
the  St.  John's  Society. 

The  Blackstone  Library  Association  was  organized 
October  4th  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Welcome  Farnum, 
whose  wife,  sister  to  the  historian,  George  Bancroft, 
took  great  interest  in  the  matter,  and  secured  many 
valuable  donations  from  literary  friends  of  her 
brotlier.  The  original  list  of  officers  was  as  follows: 
President,  Tliomas  Dermot;  Recording  Secretary, 
James  K.  Comstock;  Librarian,  George  B.  Allen. 

A  visit  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Legislature 
sent  out  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Boston  and  New  York  Central  Railroad  put  up 
for  dinner  at  the  Union  House  April  17th,  and  scan- 
dalized the  natives  by  bringing  with  them"3()  bottles 
Extra  Champagne  Wine  and  48  bottles  of  Brandy.'' 

1856. — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hayward ;  Selectmen, 
Lyman  Paine,  Joseph  Southwick,  Seth  T.  Aldrich  ; 
Assessors,  James  B.  Hall,  Arthur  Cook,  Albert  Gas- 
kill ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Willard  Wilson,  John 
B.  Salisbury,  Welcome  A.  Thayer;  School  Commit- 
tee, Rev.  Edmund  M.  Tappan,  Dr.  George  E.  Bul- 
lard, Rev.  Thos.  E.  Bliss  ;  Treasurer,  Walter  Thorpe. 
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The  Police  Court  was  abolished  April  Ist. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  three  villages — Water- 
ford,  Bhu'kstone  and  Millville — had  strained  the  old 
arrangements  for  sihooling  children,  both  in  re.s|>ect 
to  rooms  and  the  amount  of  money.  Tlie  IJIackstone 
Manufacturing  Company  had  erected  an  elegant 
building  with  four  school-rooms  the  year  preced- 
ing, and  given  it.«i|  use  to  the  district.  The  rural  dis- 
tricts had  dwindled  In  population  until  several  of 
them  numbered  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  children 
of  school  age.  It  cost  as  much  for  each  of  these 
schools  as  for  one  in  the  village  with  sixty  to  eighty 
pupils.  To  remedy  this  inequality,  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  the  number  of  districts,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  feasibility  of 
doing  so. 

Emanuel  X.  Paine  was  elected  Representative  to 
the  General  Court. 

The  Waterford  stone  dam,  near  the  Union  House, 
was  built  by  Daniel  F.  Simmons.  The  dam,  together 
with  the  abutments,  Is  one  hundred  ami  si.xty  feet 
long,  of  solid  masonry,  faced  and  cajqied  with  wrought 
stone. 

At  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Blackstone 
Library  Association  the  officers  reported  fifteen  hun- 
dred volumes  secured,  "only  about  100  volumes  be- 
longing to  the  department  of  novels  and  tales." 
Lectures  were  given  during  the  fall  and  winter  under 
the  aus|)lces  of  the  association,  amongst  the  lecturers 
being  Wendell  Phillips,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King  and 
others. 

The  Blackstone  Athen.Tum,  a  rival  library  associa- 
tion, was  organized  February  2Gth.  Rev.  Asa  U. 
Swinerton  was  assigned  to  the  Methodist  Society, 
Millville. 

The  Blackstone  River  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  organized  under  dls|>ensation  January  Ist. 

1S57. — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hay  ward;  Selectmen, 
John  C.  Scott,  Andrew  Comstock,  Caleb  Colvin;  As- 
ses-sors,  Arthur  Cook,  Estus  Lamb,  .Foseph  Tucker; 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Wlllard  Wilson,  John  B.Salis- 
bury, William  A.  Dodge;  School  Committee,  Rev. 
Edmund  >L  Tappan,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Bliss,  Dr. 
George  E.  Bullard  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  W.  Baker. 

Estus  Lamb  having  declined  to  serve  as  assessor, 
David  Brayton  wascho-en.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  re-districting  the  town  Into  school  districts  made 
a  radical  report,  reducing  the  number  of  districts  to 
five.  Tills  report  was  at  first  accepted,  and  then,  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  reconsidered  and  rejected. 

Samuel  Thayer,  Jr.,  was  chosen  Representative  to 
the  General  Court.  Rev.  William  \.  Morrison  was 
assigned  to  the  Millville  Methodist  Church.  Itev. 
Charles  O'Reilly,  of  the  St.  Paul's  Church,  died  in 
September,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Sheridan. 

1858. — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hayward  ;  Select- 
men,  Richard   Battey,   Welcome  Thayer,   John    B. 


White;  Assessorx,  Arthur  Cook,  Daniel  N.  Chase, 
William  Legg;  Overseers  of  Poor,  James  P.  Hay- 
ward,  Caleb  Taft,  Channing  Smith  ;  School  Commit- 
tee, Arthur  Cook,  for  one  year,  William  L.  South- 
wick,  two  years,  Moses  D.  Southwiek,  three  years; 
Treasurer,  Moses  Farnum. 

Channing  Smith  having  declined  to  serve  as  over- 
seer, Ebenezer  Chase  was  chosen.  The  Blackstone 
Manufacturing  Company  had  brought  .suit  against 
the  town  for  over-assessment,  and  Dan  Hill  was  ap- 
pointed general  agent  by  the  town  to  defend  the  suit. 
An  article  to  .see  if  the  town  would  establish  a  high 
school  was  dismissed.  John  B.  White  was  chosen 
Representative  to  (Jeneral  Court.  Rev.  Justus  Er- 
skine  succeeded  Rev.  E.  JL  Tappan  at  Waterlbrd 
Baptist  Church.    Wlllard  Wilson  becinie  trial  ju«tlce. 

About  the  middle  of  May  Rev.  B.  G.  Norlhup, 
agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  lectured  In 
the  New  City  School-house,  afternoon  and  evening,  to 
teachers.  The  afternoon  lecture  covered  methods 
of  Instruction,  dwelling  especially  upon  President 
Dwight's  advice  to  the  young  man  to  "  oi)en  his 
eyes."  The  evening  lecture  was  upon  the  subject  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

Early  in  May  occurred  a  great  sirike  among  the 
operatives  of  the  Waterford  woolen-mills.  The  Nos. 
1  and  2  Mills  were  run  at  this  time  by  Evans,  Sea- 
grave  &  Co.,  and  the  No.  .'i  Mill  by  Bradford  &  Taft. 
The  two  former  had  been  stopped  all  winter,  but  the 
latter  bad  run  steadily,  being  the  one  bright  spot  In 
the  hard  times  of  the  past  year.  The  strike,  which 
was  general  in  the  three  mills,  was  caused  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  papers  in  Massachusetts  discussing  large  trees 
gave,  after  due  Inquiry,  the  precedence  to  Blackstone. 
The  largest  tree  in  the  State  at  that  time  was  supposed 
to  be  the  elm  staiullng  near  the  Nicholas  Thayer 
homestead.  The  trunk  measured  22  feet  about  near 
the  ground,  and  20  feet  around  10  feet  above  the 
ground.  It  spread  from  the  trunk  with  seven  large 
branches,  giving  a  ^hade  125  feet  in  diameter. 

lS5i). — Town  Clerk,  James  P.  Hayward  ;  Select- 
men, Emanuel  N.  Paine,  William  Kelly,  Mowry 
Lapham  ;  Assessors,  Arthur  Cook,  Sylvanus  H.  Ben- 
son, Joseph  G.  Ray ;  Overseers  of  Poor,  John  B. 
Salisbury,  William  Sargent,  William  A.  Kelly ; 
Treasurer,  Moses  Farnum ;  School  Committee,  Jo- 
seph Thayer,  for  three  years. 

Silas  A.  Burgess  was  chosen  selectman  and  Richard 
Battey  assessor  in  place  of  William  Kelly  and  Joseph 
G.  Ray  respectively,  aa  the  latter  did  not  take  the 
oath  of  office.  District  No.  2  was  annexed  to  No.  9. 
Joseph  G.  Ray  was  chosen  Representative  to  the 
General  Court.  At  this  time  Blackstone  by  itself 
formed  the  Twenty-first  Worcfster  District. 

About  the  middle  of  Jlay  occurred  the  sad  casualty 
by  which  Miss  Georglana  Brown,  of  Pawtucket,  a 
teacher  In  the  New  City  School,  and  Miss  Frances 
Cady,   only  daughter   of  Mr.  John    Cady,  formerly 
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postmaster,  were  drowned  by  going  over  the  Black- 
stone  dam  while  out  boating  with  Mr.  Walter  Thorpe. 

Some  time  in  March  a  rabid  dog  owned  in  Con- 
cord, Mas-s.,  passed  through  the  village,  biting  numer- 
ous other  dogs  and  two  or  three  persons.  About  the 
10th  of  April  a  boy  named  Thomas  Quinlen,  fourteen 
years  old,  one  of  those  bitten,  died  with  all  the 
symptoms  assigned  to  hydrophobia. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Freeman  Hurd  was  engaged 
in  building  the  Edward  Harris  New  Privilege  dam 
across  Mill  River  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town, 
flowing  many  acres  of  meadow  land  in  Blackstone. 

Rev.  William  H.  Bowen  became  pastor  at  Water- 
ford  Baptist  Church,  and  Rev.  Charles  A.  Merrill 
was  assigned  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Millville. 

18G0.— Town  Clerk,  Dr.  George  E.  Bullard  ;  Select- 
men, Richard  Batty,  Mowry  Lapham,  Joseph  G. 
Ray;  Assessors,  Arthur  Cook,  David  Brayton,  Syl- 
vanus  H.  Benson  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  William 
A.  Kelly,  Lyman  Legg,  Hiram  Daniels ;  Treasurer, 
Moses  Farnuai ;  School  Committee  for  three  years, 
Henry  C.  Kimball.  James  P.  Hayward  was  chosen 
assessor  in  place  of  David  Brayton,  who  declined 
serving.  Mr.  Hayward  also  declining,  and  Arthur 
Cook  Aiiling  to  take  the  oath,  the  latter  was  re-elected 
and  Marius  H.  Warfield  was  chosen.  Mowry  Lap- 
ham  resigned  in  September  and  Millens  Taft  was 
chosen  selectman  for  the  unexpired  term.  Charles 
H.  Fletcher  was  chosen  Representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  February  22d,  Rev.  John  V.  Lewis  be- 
came pastor  of  St.  John's  Society  at  Millville. 

The  Blackstone  Block  was  built  by  Welcome  Far- 
num  in  1849.  In  planning  a  building  for  the  Wor- 
cester County  Hank,  for  which  a  charter  had  been 
procured,  Mr.  Farnum,  with  his  characteristic  enter- 
prise, concluded  to  put  up  this  large  block,  containing 
stores,  offices  and  a  large  hall  for  public  meetings 
and  entertainments.  His  original  plan  was  to  locate 
it  on  Main  Street  and  to  have  a  building  just  one 
hundred  feet  in  length  ;  but  failing  to  make  satis- 
factory terms  for  the  imrchase  of  a  lot,  it  was  placed 
upon  its  present  site,  where  the  size  of  the  lot 
limited  the  building  to  eighty-two  feet. '  This  block 
was  subsequently  mortg^iged  to  Edward  S.  Hall,  of 
Millville,  and  after  Mr.  Farnum'a  failure  was  trans- 
ferred to  Joseph  Almy,  of  Slatersville.  In  1859  it 
was  sold  at  auction  and  purchased  by  Dan  Hill, 
who  deeded  it  to  Albert  Gaskill  in  18G3.  In  1870 
he  sold  it  to  Charles  A.  Pierce,  and  the  latter  dis- 
posed of  it  in  November,  1874,  to  Mr.  William 
Keely,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  remained. 

1861. — Town  Clerk,  Dr.  George  C.  Bullard  ;  Select- 
men, Emory  Scott,  John  C.  Scott,  Daniel  N.  Chase; 
Assessors,  Millens  Taft,  Libbeus  L.  Wood,  Willard 
Wilson  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Rufus  Hayward,  John 
G.  Gatchell,  Lyman  Legg;  Treasurer,  Richard  K. 
Randolph;  School  Committee  for  three  years,  Henry 
S.  Mansfield  ;  for  one  year,  William  L.  Southwick. 


The  people  living  in  the  old  Second  School  Dis- 
trict being  aggrieved  at  the  vote  annexing  them  to 
No.  9,  secured  at  a  special  meeting,  February  9th, 
a  re-division  assigning  three  families  to  District 
No.  3. 

The  first  evidence  in  the  town  records  of  the 
existence  of  Civil  War  occurs  in  the  warrant  drawn 
April  23d,  in  which  occurs  an  article  "  To  see  if 
the  town  will  vote  to  appropriate  any  money  in  aid 
of  citizens  of  this  town  who  may  volunteer  their 
services  to  the  United  States  to  suppress  rebellion 
or  invasion,  and  who  shall  be  called  into  active  ser- 
vice for  said  purpose  and  to  aid  the  families  if  in 
destitute  circumstances,  or  to  act  in  any  way  relative 
to  the  same." 

At  the  meeting  held  May  1st  it  was  voted  to  adopt 
the  following  resolutions  oflered  by  Dan  Hill,  Esq.  ; 

Tlie  Pre.sident  of  the  United  Statea  having  called  upon  all  good  citizens 
to  aid  him  in  his  effort-  to  enforce  the  laws  and  suppress  an  insurrection 
which  threatens  to  overthrow  the  Government :  We,  the  citizens  of 
Blackstone  in  Town  Meeting  assembled,  deeply  impressed  by  the  perils 
that  beset  ns,  but  with  unfaltering  confidence  in  God  and  the  Right  : — • 
Inspired  by  the  cherished  memory  of  the  heroic  deeds  and  manly  sacri- 
fices of  our  patriotic  Fathers,  and  impelled  by  a  solemn  sense  of  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  posterity,  no  less  than  to  ourselves— declare  our 
readiness  to  aid,  to  the  full  e-xteot  of  our  ability,  in  sustaining  this 
Government  and  in  crushing  the  rebels  that  assail  it.  And  wo  hereby 
"  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor,"  that,  come  weal 
or  come  woe,  we  wilP  never  prove  recreant  to  the  Government  to  which 
we  justly  owe  allegiance,  and  from  which  we  derive  so  many  blessings — 
a  Government  which  is  the  only  formidable  foe  of  Despotism  and 
Tyranny,  and  the  last  hope  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  in  the  World. 
In  this  "irrepressible  conflict''  between  Freedom  and"  Slavery,  every 
pulsation  of  our  hearts  is  for  Freedom,  and  in  her  sacred  cause  we  are 
ready  to  give  battle— our  watch-word  "  The  Government  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws," — our  banner  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Upon  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  immediate 
steps  had  been  taken  to  raise  a  company,  and  after 
several  exciting  meetings,  a  company  of  ninety-six, 
afterward  known  as  Company  K,  Fifteenth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  was  enlisted  and  drilled 
under  command  of  Captain' Moses  W.  Gatchell,  with 
Edwin  B.  Staples,  first  lieutenant,  and  Caleb  H. 
Arnold,  first  sergeant.  The  men  were  mustered  in 
July  Ist,  the  officers  August  1st,  and  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  Maryland,  where  it  was  placed  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  October  21st,  at 
the  battle  of  Ball's  Blufl',  Captain  Gatchell  and  three 
privates  in  the  company  were  killed.  Lieutenant 
Staples  resigned  the  following  year  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Fourth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Cavalry, 
in  which  he  gained  the  rank  of  major.  Caleb  H. 
Arnold  became  second  lieutenant  of  Company  K, 
January  3,  1863,  and  died  of  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  20,  1863.  jMellville  How- 
land,  acting  as  first  sergeant  and  lieutenant,  died  in 
Maryland,  August  28,  1862,  and  Thomas  Furnald, 
succeeding  him  as  first  sergeant,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  September  17,  1862,  as  were  six 
others  in  the  company.  George  W.  Bolster  became 
second  lieutenant  June  9th,  and  first  lieutenant 
November  7,  1862,  and  resigned  March  18,  1863. 

A   large   number  of  Blackstone  men  enlisted   in 
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companies  raised  in  Woonsocket,  and  served  in 
various  Rhode  Island  regiments  as  well  as  in  other 
Massachusetts  regiments  than  those  named. 

Owing  to  the  change  in  administration,  Darius 
Bennett,  the  postmasterat  ISlackstone,  was  supplanted 
by  Sylvanus  H.  Benson,  and  Willard  Wilson,  at  Mill- 
ville,  by  Preserved  L.  Thayer. 

Rev.  George  M.  Hamlin  was  appointed  to  the 
Methodist  Society  at  Millville. 

18G2. — Town  Clerk,  George  E.  Bullard  ;  Selectmen, 
John  C.  Scott,  Emory  Scott,  Joseph  G.  Ray  (this 
board  also  acted  as  Assessors  and  Overseers  of  the 
Poor) ;  treasurer,  Richartl  K.  Randolph  ;  School  Com- 
mittee, Frank  Kelly,  three  years,  John  V.  Lewis,  two 
years.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Kimball,  one  year. 

The  earlier  meetings  of  this  year  were  mainly  taken 
up  with  discussions  of  the  manner  in  which  aid 
should  be  given  the  families  of  soldiers  now  in  the 
service.  .July  17th  was  held  a  meeting  to  take 
measures  to  raise  forty-two  volunteers  under  the  call 
of  President  Lincoln.  This  was  just  after  the  failure 
of  General  McClellan  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  and 
extra  inducements  were  needed.  The  town  voted  to 
call  in  and  i)iace  on  deposit  in  the  Worcester  County 
Bank  three  thousand  one  hundred  aud  fifty  dollars 
of  the  "surplus  revenue,"  and  that  every  man  volun- 
teering before  August  10th  should  be  paid  a  bounty 
of  seventy-five  dollars.  The  matter  was  the  subject 
of  two  more  meetings,  the  bounty  for  men  enlisting 
for  three  years  beiug  made  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  for  those  enlisting  under  the  new  call  for  nine 
months  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  voted. 

Joseph  G.  Ray  having  inoved  out  of  town,  Estus 
Lamb  was  elected  August  oOth  to  the  Board  of 
Selectmen.  Channing  Smith  was  chosen  Representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court. 

Captain  Daniel  W.  Kimball,  Company  K,  Fifty- 
first  Regiment  Msissachusetts  Volunteers,  had  enlisted 
sixty  men,  and  wanted  overcoats  for  them,  which  the 
town  voted  November  5th,  appropriating  ten  dollars 
apiece,  and  John  S.  Needham  to  furnish  them.  The 
Fifty-first  was  a  nine  months'  regiment. 

August  '2'k\,  Rev.  George  M.  Hamlin  and  Daji  Uill 
were  appointed  to  the  Board  of  School  Committee  in 
place  of  Rev.  John  V.  Lewis  resigned,  and  Dr.  Wm. 
M.  Kimball  declined  to  serve. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Howe  was  called  to  the  pastorship  at 
Waterford,  aud  Rev.  George  Rumney  to  St.  John's 
Society  at  Millville,  in  place  of  Mr.  Lewis.  In  June 
Rev.  John  E.  Edwards  was  called  to  the  Blackstone 
Society. 

1863. — Town  Clerk,  James  K.  Comstock ;  Selectmen, 
James  P.  Hayward,  Lewis  W.  Taft,  Sylvanus  H. 
Benson ;  Assessors,  William  A.  Northup,  Lyman 
Paine,  John  C.  Hobbs;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Hiram 
Daniels,  Andrew  Kelly,  Channing  Smith  ;  Treasurer, 
Moses  F"arnum  ;  School  Committee,  Le  Roy  Chilson, 
three  years,  Edwin  Jenckes,  one  year. 

James  P.  Hayward  declined  to  serve,  and  William 


A.  Northup  was  elected  selectman.  Lyman  Paine 
declining  to  serve  as  assessor,  Arthur  Cook  was  chosen. 
Charles  A.  Wright  became  trial  justice. 

Early  this  year  brokeout  the  "  Mickey  Hall"  school 
war,  waged  by  Dan  Hill  of  the  General  School  Com- 
mittee against  the  Blackstone  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. The  bitter  conflict  ended  with  the  company 
still  in  possession  of  their  own  school-house,  and  the 
committee  letting  their  wrath  coruscate  in  a  most 
unique  annual  report. 

The  subject  of  State  aid  to  the  families  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  came  up  from  time  to  time,  and  was  settled 
on  the  liberal  side.  Limited  at  first  to  families  of 
volunteers,  residents  of  the  town,  in  the  army,  it  was 
extended  to  volunteers  in  the  navy,  to  the  families  of 
drafted  men,  to  those  not  residents  in  the  town,  and 
was  made  perpetual  to  the  families  of  those  killed,  or 
who  died  in  the  Union  service. 

James  K.  Comstock  was  chosen  Representative  to 
the  General  Court.  Rev.  Lewis  15.  Bates  was  appointed 
to  the  Methodist  Church,  Millville.  The  Kelly  cotton- 
mill  at  Upper  Canada  (East  Blackstone),  hitherto 
used  to  manufacture  bagging,  was  converted  into  a 
woolen-mill. 

Tuesday,  July  21st,  arrived  home  Company  K, 
Fifty-first  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Captain  Daniel 
W.  Kimball,  and  they  were  given  an  ovation.  They 
had  served  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  on  the  Virginian 
Peninsula  and,  during  their  last  month,  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Maryland.  On  Wednesday, 
July  22d,  the  company  re-assembled  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Lieutenant  Caleb  Arnold,  Company  K, 
Fifteenth  Regiment,  who  had  died  of  a  wound  received 
at  the  battle  of  Ciettysburg. 

18(!4. — Town  Clerk,  .lames  K.  Comstock;  Select- 
men, Sylvanus  H.  Benson,  John  S.  Needham,  .Vndrew 
Kelly;  Assessors,  Arthur  Cook,  Silas  A.  Burgess, 
Estes  Burdon  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Hiram  Daniels, 
Channing  Smith,  Clovis  L.  Southwick ;  Treasurer, 
Jloses  Farnum;  School  Committee,  Rev.  J.  Erskine 
ICdwards. 

April  16th  the  town  voted  to  borrow  $7500  to  be 
applied  by  the  selectmen  as  bounties  of  $125  apiece 
to  the  men  volunteering  to  fill  the  town's  quota  under 
the  calls  of  the  President,  dated  October  17, 18(>3,  and 
February  1,  1864.  Sylvanus  H.  Benson  had  been 
made  recruiting  officer  for  the  town  at  $3  per  day,  and 
his  energetic  labors  kept  the  town's  credit  pretty  well 
up  with  the  various  calls,  and  earned  him  the  sincere 
gratitude,  in  this  respect,  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Night  police  were  enjoyed  by  the  village  people  from 
shortly  after  the  March  meeting  until  May  21st,  when 
the  police  were  ordered  paid  up  and  discharged  by 
the  town.  At  this  meeting  too,  it  was  voted  "  th.it 
the  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors  and  selectmen  of  this 
town,  irrespective  of  denomination,  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  use  to  the  utmost  extent  their  powers  of 
moral  suasion  to  do  away  with  the  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors.'' 
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July  14, 1864,  the  President  called  for  more  soldiers, 
and  Blackstone's  quota  was  fifty-six,  of  which  only  ten 
were  already  secured.  The  town  voted,  August  19th, 
§5750,  ill  order  to  give  each  of  ihe  remaining  forty-six 
a  bounty  of  $125.  H.  K.  Merrifield  opened  a  law- 
office.  John  S.  Xeedham  was  elected  Representative 
to  the  General  Court.  Dr.  Moses  D.  Southwick  was 
also  elected  Senator  for  the  Southeast  Worcester 
District.  Arthur  Cook  was  appointed  trial  justice. 
Rev.  E.  W.  Porter  began  his  first  ministry  at  Water- 
ford  this  year.  The  Kelly  &  Paine  cotton-mill  in 
Eiist  Blackstone,  owned  and  run  by  Andrew  Aldricb, 
was  burned  in  March.  Waterford  No.  1  was  burned 
this  year,  causing  great  loss  to  the  wage-workers  of 
that  village. 

February  6th  died  Dr.  Abel  Wilder,  for  more  than 
forty  years  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  this  communily.  Dr.  Wilder  was  born  in  Ash- 
burnham,  Ma^s.,  June  24,  1786.  He  was  the  seventh 
son  in  a  family  of  twelve  children  and  was  brought 
up  to  hard  work  on  the  farm  until  he  was  fifteen, 
when  he  was  apprenticed  to  shoemaking.  After  he 
was  twenty-one  he  set  himself  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion, and  when  twenty-four  he  began  studying  medi- 
cine, attending  lectures  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
supporting  himself  by  teaching  school.  He  began 
his  practice  in  Wincbendon  and  married  there.  He 
went  to  Swansey  in  1816,  removed  to  Walpole  in 
1819,  and  came  to  Blackstone  in  1823,  where  he  re- 
mained until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  New  York.  He 
had  a  family  of  twelve  children,  eight  of  whom  sur- 
vived him. 

February  7ih  died  Dr.  Horatia  Stockbridge,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hon.  David  Stockbridge,  of  Hanover,  Mass.,  where 
he  was  born.  The  family  descends  from  John  Stock- 
bridge,  who  came  from  England  in  the  ship  "  Bless- 
ing" in  June,  1635,  and  settled  in  Scituate,  Mass. 
In  1804,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  Harvard, 
College  and  remained  two  years.  He  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Freeman  Foster,  of  Scituate,  and  Dr. 
James  Mann,  of  Wrentham.  He  first  practiced  in 
Berwick,  Jluine,  afterwards  in  Medway,  Mass.,  and 
came  to  Blackstone  in  1819.  Here  he  remained  until 
1833,  when  he  opened  his  long  famous  apothecary 
shop  in  Woonsocket.  His  son  Horatio  Stockbridge 
survives  him. 

April  lOth  died  in  Mendon,  where  he  had  but  re- 
cently moved,  Dan  Hill,  a  native  and,  save  a  few 
months,  always  a  resident  of  Blackstone,  whose  life 
for  a  long  period  of  years  was  closely  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  town.  As  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  as  justice  of  the 
Police  Court,  and  in  the  various  offices  and  agencies 
which  the  town  could  bestow,  he  always  commanded 
respect,  not  only  by  his  marked  abilities,  but  his  un- 
swerving integrity  and  uprightness  of  purpose. 

1865. — Town  Clerk,  James  K.  Comstock ;    Select- 


men, Andrew  Kelly,  John  S.  Needham,  Arthur  Cook : 
Assessors,  Arthur  Cook,  William  A.  Cole,  Estus  Bur. 
don ;  Overseers  of  Poor,  Hiram  Daniels,  Channing 
Smith,  Clovis  E.  Southwick  ;  Treasurer,  Richard  K. 
Randolph;  School  Committee,  Ellis  T.  Haywood. 

At  a  meeting  January  21st  the  town  voted  §4,250 
to  be  divided  in  bounties  of  $125  to  each  of  the 
thirty-four  men  in  the  town's  quota  under  the  call  of 
the  President,  December  19,  1864. 

April  3d  it  was  voted  to  establish  a  High  School 
forthwith,  and  that  the  School  Committee  procure  a 
suitable  room  for  such  school.  That  Henry  C.  Kim- 
ball, Laban  Bates  and  Milieus  Taft  be  a  committee  on 
building  a  High  School-house,  and  that  it  be  located 
on  or  near  the  coruer  of  Church  and  Mendon  Streets, 
in  Blackstone  village,  provided  the  Blackstone  Manu- 
facturing Company  will  give  the  lot  to  the  town  for 
this  purpose.  The  High  School  was  begun  in  Septem- 
ber in  the  grammar  school  room  of  the  New  City 
building,  with  Daniel  A.  March,  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College,  as  principal.  It  was  also  voted  to 
redistrict  the  town  according  to  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  School  Committee,  which  reduced  the  number 
to  eight  by  dividing  No.  4  between  Nos.  5  and  3,  and 
re-numbering  so  that  Chestnut  Hill  was  No.  1 ;  Five 
Corners,  No.  2  ;  East  Blackstone,  No.  3 ;  Pickering, 
No.  4;  Waterford,  No.  5 ;  Blackstone,  No.  6;  Town 
House,  No.  7 ;   Millville,  No.  8. 

Estus  Lamb  and  Henry  S.  Mansfield  were  added  to 
the  committee  on  the  High  School  building.  C.  G. 
Keyes,  Esq.,  opened  a  law-office  in  the  Arcade.  Hiram 
Daniels  was  chosen  Representative  to  the  General 
Court.  James  K.  Comstock  was  appointed  post- 
master at  Blackstone  Post-Office.  Jerome  B.  Bolster 
took  an  office  at  Blackstone  as  attorney-at-law. 

May  23d,  Bernard  Creighton,  of  Waterford,  brought 
home  a  sick  daughter  from  Dedham,  who  proved  to 
have  the  small-pox.  From  large  exposure  twenty- 
three  cases  resulted,  with  seven  or  eight  deaths. 

The  Waterford  No.  1  Mill  was  rebuilt  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide. 

1866. — Town  Clerk,  James  K.  Comstock;  Select- 
men, Estus  Lamb,  Henry  C.  Kimball,  Silas  A.  Burgess ; 
Assessors,  Estus  Burdon,  Hiram  Daniels,  Clovis  L. 
Southwick;  the  latter  declined,  and  William  A.  Cole 
was  chosen  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Clovis  L.  South- 
wick, Lewis  W.  Taft,  Moses  A.  Daniels ;  Treasurer, 
Moses  Farnum ;  School  Committee,  Jerome  B.  Bolster. 

Voted  to  accept  of  the  list  of  by-laws  in  relation  to 
truancy  offered  by  Silas  A.  Burgess,  Esq.  Estus  Lamb 
and  Henry  C.  Kimball  having  declined  to  serve  as 
selectmen,  Millens  Taft  and  Libbeus  L.  Wood  were 
chosen.  The  committee  on  building  a  High  School- 
house  reported  a  plan  of  building,  and  the  proposal  of 
the  Blackstone  Manufacturing  Company  to  give  the 
town  a  lot  so  long  as  certain  conditions  were  fulfilled. 
The  report  and  proposal  were  both  accepted,  and  si.v 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  building, 
which  was  continued  in  the  charge  of  the  same  com- 
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mittee  of  five.  Ellis  T.  Hayward  having  resigned 
from  the  School  Committee,  Dr.  Moses  I).  8outhwick 
was  ihoscii.  About  three  weeks  Inter,  April  21»t,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reverse  the  town's  previous  action 
in  rfgiird  to  High  School  building,  but  without  suc- 
ce.-8.  The  "  Harris  Road  "  (the  southern  half  of  pres- 
ent Farm  Street)  (iist  came  under  discussion  at  this 
meeting,  and  Francis  Kelly,  Millens  Taftand  William 
G.  Hadley  were  appointed  a  commiitce  on  the  part  of 
the  town  to  build  the  road.  The  order  of  the  County 
Commissioners  upon  the  road  occupies  the  first  twenty- 
one  pages  of  Vol.  3,  Town  Records.  May  19th,  the 
town  resolved  vigorously  against  the  road  and  in- 
structed its  committee  to  fight  for  a  reversal  of  the 
County  Commissioners'  decree. 

Rev.  William  Kellen  was  appointed  to  the  Method- 
ist Society  at  .Millville. 

John  S.  Necdham  was  chosen  Representative  to 
the  General  Court. 

By  the  lamented  death  of  Jerome  B.  Bolster,  Octo- 
ber 27th,  there  was  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  School 
Committee,  which  was  tilled  by  the  appointment  of 
Rev.  E.  W.  Porter. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Patrick  Hughes  di»ap- 
l)eared,  and  three  weeks  later  his  body  was  found  in 
the  Blackstone  River.  Foul  play  was  suspected,  but 
not  proved. 

1867. — Town  Clerk,  James  K.  Comstock ;  Selectmen, 
Henry  K.  Merrificld,  Stephen  S.  Benson,  Welcome  A. 
Thayer ;  Assessors,  Estes  Burdoii,  Robert  J.  M.  Chase, 
Lyman  Paine  ;  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Clovis  L.  South- 
wick,  Edmund  O.  Bacon;  Treasurer,  Mo.ses  Farnum ; 
School  Committee,  William  A.  Cole,  1  year,  Henry 
C.  Kimball,  2  years,  Sylvanus  H.  Benson,  3  years. 

Voted  to  abolish  the  school  districts.  This  vote  led 
to  aseriesof  votes  at  the  following  meeting,  April  6th; 
the  most  important  in  the  whole  history  of  the  town. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  Blackstone  Manufacturing 
Company's  school -house  at  the  New  City  be  purchased, 
that  steps  be  taken  to  build  a  new  school-house  at 
Wateiford,  that  all  the  school  pronerty  of  the  di3tric(.'< 
be  appraised  and  paid  for  by  the  town,  and  that  $oOOO 
more  be  appropriated  to  complete  the  High  School- 
house. 

The  New  City  School-house  was  appraised  at  §12,- 
500;  Chestnut  Hill,  5SH00;  Verry,  .<S0;  Five  Corners, 
$300;  Lower  Canada,  S1400;  Pickering,  $100;  Town 
House,  .^150;  Millville,  $8000,— total,  $23,900.  The 
town  books  do  not  atTbrd  data  for  stating  the  cost  of 
the  Waterford  sehool-honse.  This  year  the  first  iron 
bridge  at  the  New  City  was  built  and  the  stone-arch 
bridge  on  Lincoln  Street,  over  Fox  Brook.  The 
"Harris  Road"  was  fought,  but  in  vain.  The  town 
had  to  build  it.  The  selectmen,  contrary  to  custom, 
made  no  report  of  ihe  indebtedness  of  the  town  March 
1,  1868.  It  is  probable  these  various  undertakings 
were  in  such  stages,  that  it  was  impossible.  On  March 
1,  1867,  it  was  $2.5,586;  March  1, 1869,  it  was$68,316,— 
an  inirease  of  §42,730  in  two  years'  time. 


September  9th,  Rev.  E.  W.  Porter  was  appointed  to 
the  School  Committee  in  place  of  Henry  C.  Kimball, 
resigned. 

Moses  Farnum  was  elected  as  Representative  to  the 
General  Court. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Conant  was  appointed  to  the  Meth- 
odist Society,  at  Millville. 

Henry  K.  Merrifiehl,  Esq.,  succeeded  Arthur  Cook 
as  trial  justice,  and  held  the  position  for  si.^c  months, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  an  insurance 
office  in  Worcester.  He  was  succeeded  by  Theodore 
S.  Johnson,  Es<i.,  of  Worcester. 

Jeremiah  Gatchell  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
Blackstone  P.  O. 

1868. — Town  Clerk,  James  K.  Comstock;  Select- 
men, George  E.  Bullard,  Jlillens  A.  Taft,  Daniel  S. 
Southwick;  Assessors,  Lewis  R.  Daniels,  Jeremiah 
Gatchell,  Alexander  Blanchard  ;  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  Willard  Wilson,  Stephen  Tucker,  Lawrence 
Boylan  ;  Treasurer,  Moses  Farnum.  Alexander  Blan- 
chard declined  to  serve,  and  AVillard  Wilson  was 
chosen.  School  Committee,  William  A.  Cole  for  three 
years  ;  Samuel  Thayer,  Jr.,  for  one  year. 

March  2d,  when  most  of  the  above  officers  were 
chosen,  was  an  extremely  bleak  and  snowy  day. 
Whether  owing  to  the  storm,  or  to  dissatisfaction  with 
the  management  of  town  allairs,  the  result  was  the 
placing  in  office  of  men  for  the  most  part  of  the  oppo- 
site politics  of  those  who  had  controlled  the  town  for 
some  years.  The  selectmen  having,  under  a  vote  of 
the  town,  contracted  with  George  M.  Blanchard  to 
build  a  stone  lock-up,  and  the  town  having  rescinded 
its  vote,  the  lock-up  was  not  built,  but  the  town  paid 
rather  more  than  its  cost  would  have  been  in  the  way 
of  damages  and  costs  to  Mr.  Blanchard.  Forty-two 
thousand  dollars  of  the  town  debt  was  funded  with  the 
Slate  treasurer,  under  vote  of  November  4th. 

Rev.  M.  E.  Phetteplace  was  called  to  the  Baptist 
Society  at  Waterford,  and  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Newell 
was  appointed  to  the  Millville  Methodist  Society.  A 
missionary  effort  for  several  months  in  I-^ast  Black- 
stone, by  Joseph  .Miett,  of  Woonsocket,  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Gurney  to  that  field. 

August  9th  died  Rufus  Hayward,  a  native  of  Mendon 
but  a  resident  of  Blackstone  ihe  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  thoroughly  identified  with  the  political  history 
of  the  town.  For  many  years  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  town.  He  was  an  active 
politician,  a  man  of  genial  temperament  and  a  kind 
neighbor.  He  had  filled  various  town  olfices,  and  was 
once  elected  to  the  General  Court  as  Representative. 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  the  Lincoln  House, 
having  probably  died  of  apoplexy.  During  this  year 
work  was  prosecuted  on  the  road-bed  of  the  Boston 
and  New  York  Railroad,  and  there  was  an  unusual 
number  of  fatal  acciden's  on  the  tracks. 

1869. — Town  Clerk,  Jeremiah  Gatchell ;  Selectmen, 
George  E.  BuUard,  Louis  R.  Daniels,  Daniel  O'Sulli- 
van ;  Assessors,  Jeremiah  Gatchell,  Willard    Wilson, 
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John  C.  McCarthy ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  John  G' 

Gatchell,  Joseph  Byrne,  Samuel  Verry  ;  Treasurer, 
Moses  Farnum  ;  School  Committee,  for  three  years', 
Samuel  Thayer,  Jr.  Willard  Wilson  having  declined 
to  serve  as  assessor,  Aniericus  Welch  was  chosen, 
Samuel  Verry  having  declined  to  serve,  and  Joseph 
Byrne  having  removed  from  town,  Millens  A.  Taft  and 
Bezaleel  Richardson  were  chosen  overseers  of  the 
poor. 

A  new  school-house  was  built  at  the  Five  Corners. 
May  24th  the  County  Commissioners  laid  out  that 
part  of  St.  Paul  Street  extending  from  Canal  Street  to 
the  Rhode  Island  line  under  the  tracks  of  both  rail- 
roads. Pearl  Street,  in  Millville,  was  laid  out  at  this 
time  with  mutual  asseverations  of  intereston  the  part 
of  town  and  railroad  in  its  behalf  The  "  Hiram 
Daniels  road  "  (section  of  Mendon  Street  from  Millc 
Street  to  Asylum  Street)  first  appeared  in  town  affairs 
Kovember  2d,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  op- 
pose it  before  the  County  Commissioners. 

Blackstone  failed  to  secure  the  election  of  a  Repre- 
sentative to  General  Court  in  the  election  this  fall. 

March  31st  Junius  Bates  was  appointed  postmaster 
at  the  Blackstone  office.  April  24th  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Society  of  East  Blackstone  was  organized, 
and  a  church,  costing  about  §3500,  was  erected  during 
the  summer.  The  organization  of  the  Quickslream 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars  on  March  22d  afforded  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  church  continuing  to  the 
present  time  (January  1,  1889). 

Edmund  O.  Bacon,  late  landlord  of  the  Lincoln 
House,  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputy  sherifls  of 
Worcester  County  at  the  beginning  of  January.  The 
firm  of  Bates  &  Comstock  (Laban  Bates  and  James 
K.  Comstock),  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  in  Blackstone  Block  for  twenty  years,  sold 
out  in  May  to  John  W,  France. 

A  new  depot  was  built  at  Waterford  as  a  Union 
station  for  both  railroads.  In  November  the  small- 
pox was  again  introduced  into  Blackstone  and  re- 
sulted in  forty  cases  and  eight  deaths. 

1870. — Town  Clerk,  Jeremiah  Gatchell ;  Selectmen, 
Darius  Bennett,  Gwen  Bradley,  Micajah  Fuller;  As- 
sessors, Daniel  N.  Chase,  Maurice  Cary,  Louis  R. 
Daniels;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  John  G.  Gatchell, 
Samuel  Thayer,  Sr.,  James  H.  Boyle;  Treasurer, 
Moses  Farnum ;  School  Committee,  for  thiee  years, 
Michael  Fagan. 

The  new  school-house  at  the  Town  House  was 
built.  This  provided  all  the  eight  districts  with 
good  houses  except  No.  4, — "  Pickerings."  An  arti- 
cle in  the  April  warrant  to  repair  or  to  rebuild  in 
No.  4  simply  secured  a  vote  to  repair, — an  injustice 
which  the  town  has  not  yet  (1888)  reversed  in  its 
treatment  of  this  district. 

April  30th  the  town  resolved  against  the  "Hiram 
Daniels  Road,"  and  appointed  a  committee  to  oppose 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  road  created 
so  much  opposition.     The  construction  of  five  or  six 


miles  more  of  such  road,  in  certain  lines,  would  ena- 
ble the  town  to  close  up  nearly  double  that  length  of 
poor  road  dilBcult  to  keep  in  repair.  August  2d, 
20th,  30th,  three  town-meetings  were  held  in  regard 
to  increasing  the  number  of  school-rooms  at  Black- 
stone and  Waterford,  and  using  the  upper  story  of 
the  High  School-house  as  a  library  and  reading- 
room.  At  the  third  meeting  the  whole  scheme  was 
negatived.  Lyman  Paine  was  chosen  representative 
to  the  General  Court. 

The  Blackstone  River  Lodge  built  the  Masonic 
building  on  Main  Street,  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  dedicated  Washington's  Birthday  by 
a  fair  and  ball.  The  building  is  sixty  feet  deep  by 
thirty-two  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  in  height,  the 
end  fronting  the  street.  The  heavy  stone  arches  on 
the  Boston  Road  in  Waterford  village  were  com- 
pleted during  the  year  after  several  intermissions  in 
the  work. 

The  Blackstone  Valley  Lodge  of  Good  Templars 
became  extinct  in  June.  Rev.  T.  H.  Bannon,  of  the 
St.  Paul's  Society,  falling  into  poor  health,  he  re- 
signed, and  in  October  Rev.  William  A.  Power  was 
installed.  Rev.  James  H.  Cooley  was  assigned  to 
the  East  Blackstone  Methodist  Episcopal  Society, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Thomas  to  that  of  Millville. 
Rev.  James  Rand  was  called  to  Waterford  Church. 

A  lock-up  was  fiually  instituted  in  August  in  the 
Union  House  basement. 

1871. — Town  Clerk,  Junius  Bates ;  Selectmen,  Da- 
rius Bennett,  Micajah  Fuller,  Owen  Bradley ;  Asses- 
sors, Jeremiah  Gatchell,  Louis  R.  Daniels,  David  M. 
Gaskill ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  John  G.  Gatchell, 
Samuel  Thayer,  Sr.,  Estes  Burdon  ;  Treasurer,  Moses 
Farnum  ;  School  Committee,  for  three  years,  William 
A.  Cole.  April  3d,  Louis  R.  Daniels  and  David  M. 
Gaskill  having  declined  to  serve  as  assessors,  Patrick 
Kennedy  and  Americus  Welch  were  chosen.  John 
G.  Gatchell  and  Samuel  Thayer,  Sr.,  having  declined 
to  serve  as  overseers,  Stephen  Tucker  and  James  H. 
Boyle  were  chosen.  It  was  voted  to  increase  the 
School  Committee  to  six,  and  John  Worrall  was 
chosen  for  thi-ee  years.  Welcome  A.  Thayer  two 
years,  and  Horace  H.  Benson  for  one  year.  The  lat- 
ter having  declined,  Samuel  S.  White  was  appointed. 

Blackstone  sent  no  representative  to  General  Court 
this  year.  Silas  A.  Burgess,  E.sq.,  was  appointed 
trial  justice  in  August,  T.  S.  Johnson  having  resigned 
to  accept  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court 
at  Worcester. 

Rev.  Samuel  E.  Evans  was  appointed  to  the  Meth- 
odist Society  at  Millville.  In  April  the  Blackstone 
Library  Association  and  the  Atheuajum  held  a  union 
meeting,  and  effected  an  organization  under  which 
their  libraries,  conjointly  numbering  nearly  three 
thousand  volumes,  were  united  and  placed  together 
in  the  Arcade.  The  last  week  in  July  the  house  and 
barn  of  Mr.  Bernard  Hoye  and  the  barn  of  Mr.  L.  S. 
Penniman  were  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of 
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some  five  thousand  dollars.  Tlie  (ire  was  checked  by 
the  powerlul  force-piinip  of  WaterCord  No.  .^  Mill, 
then  run  by  Xeedham  i^i  Mason.  All  these  buildings 
were  promptly  rebuilt. 

The  first  week  in  August  died  Varnum  Bartlett,  a 
native  of  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  but  a  resident  of  Black- 
stone  for  a  (puirter  of  a  century,  and  his  shoe-store 
on  Main  Street  was  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  the 
town.  His  honest  dealing  secured  a  large  patronage 
in  trade,  and  he  was  a  successful  business  man  of  the 
old  school. 

A  lively  interest  in  temperance  work  prevailed 
during  the  year  among  the  several  societies,  religious 
and  lay.  In  October  the  St.  Paul's  Temperance  So- 
ciety celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Rev. 
Father  Matthew,  and  by  the  interest  aroused  largely 
-iieii^thened  its  inember.-liip. 

1872. — Town  Clerk,  .Junius  Bates;  Selectmen, 
Henry  S.  Mansfield,  Samuel  S.  White,  Augustine  H. 
lirtnkin;  Assessors,  V.  Myrick  Thayer,  Aniericus 
Welch,  Robert  J.  M.  Chase;  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
I'.ilcb  S.  Taft,  Darius  Bennett,  Michael  Rowan; 
Treasurer,  R.  K.  R:tndolph;  School  Committee, 
Henry  C.  Kimball,  Louis  A.  Cook,  lor  three  years, 
.Icihn  S.  Xeedham,  two  years,  .VIvin  C.  Robbins,  one 
year. 

.\pril  l.'ith,  K.  M.  Thayer  and  It.,!.  M.  Chase  having 
declined  to  serve  as  a».se->sors,  Jeremiah  Gatchell  and 
.lolin  S.  Needham  were  elected.  It  was  voted  to 
1  loose  Road  Commissioners,  and  there  were  elected, 
\ndrew  Kelly,  for  three  years,  Samuel  S.  White, 
iur  two  years,  Henry  S.  Mansfield,  for  one  year. 

.John  C.  Scott  was  elected  representative  to  the 
t  uMieral  Court.  The  new  Boardof  Road  Commi.ssioners 
laid  riut  a  continuation  of  Main  Street  from  New  City 
iron  bridge  over  the  Blackstone  Dam  to  Millville, 
pa.ssing  near  the  houses  of  George  Hanney  and 
.lames  Pitts  to  Central  Street.  This  was  accepted 
anil  ordered  built  and  then  the  acceptance  was 
revokeil. 

Hev.SimucI  D.  Cluircli  was  called  to  the  pastoi-ship 
of  I  he  Waterford  Society.  Rev.  Walter  J.  Yate-s  was 
appointed  to  the  Methodist  Society  at  Millville, 
and  the  Rev.  K.  N.  Maynard  at  East  Blackstone. 
Rev.  Kdward  H.  True  became  rector  of  St.  John's 
Parish,  Millville. 

.\ugust  1st,  the  Second  District  Court  of  Southern  i 
Worcester,    embracing   the   towns    of   Northbridge,  I 
Douglas,  U.xbridgc  and  Blackstone,  took  the  place  of 
the  trial  justice  courts,  with  Arthur  A.  I'utnam,  Esq., 
as  justice.     It  holds   sessions   every  week-day  alter- | 
nately  at  Blackstone  and  Uxbridge — Mondays,  Wed-  I 
nesdays  and  Fridays  at  Blackstone;  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays  at  I'.xbridgc.    Tlie  court  has  juris- 
diction in  all  civil  actions  where  the  amount  does  not 
e.Kceed   three  hundred    dollars,  and  a   trial  by  jury 
may  be  had  on  the  demand,  in  writing,  by  either  partv.  i 

1873. — Town    Clerk,    Aaron   S.    Esty ;   Selectmen. 
Jeremiah  Gatchell,  Lawrence  Boy  Ian,  Albert  Smith ;  ' 
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Assessors,  Americus  Welch,  Milieus  Taft,  Michael 
Rowan  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Micajah  Fuller,  Dan- 
iel lleflerman,  F.  Myrick  Thayer;  Treasurer,  Austin 
.\.  Wheelock  ;  School  Committee,  Horace  A.  Ben- 
son, Dr.  Robert  Booth,  for  three  years,  Welcome  A. 
Thayer,  one  year.  It  was  voted  to  abolish  the  Board 
of  Road  Commissioners.  Milieus  Taft  havingdeclined 
to  serve  as  a-ssessor,  Daniel  Wheelock  was  chosen. 
Town  by-laws,  ofl'ered  by  A.  A.  Putnam,  Esip,  in  re- 
gard to  obstruction  of  sidewalks,  disturbance  in  streets, 
fast  driving,  etc.,  were  adopted  and  were  subsequently 
approved  by  Judge  Devens,  of  the  JIassachusetts 
Superior  Court,  as  required  by  law.  The  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  was  now  first  voted  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  "(iatchell  Post,  G.  A.  R.,"  for  the 
suitable  observance  of  Memorial  Day.  The  "  Hiram 
Daniels  road'"  first  ordered  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners January  4,  1871,  had  been  so  far  successfully 
resisted  because  the  lay-out  crossed  the  Town  Asylum 
Cemetery.  The  commissioners  now  executed  a  flank 
movement  and  issued  a  decree,  June  !•,  1873,  and  the 
road  was  built  by  a  contractor. 

On  the  evening  of  October  IGlh  occurred  the  great 
tire  in  Wilder's  Lane,  which  destroyed  eight  dwelling- 
houses  and  several  barns.  The  Woonsocket  steam 
lire-engine  prevented  a  more  extensive  conflagration 
by  its  opportune  arrival.  Several  meetings  were  now 
held  to  secure  fire  apparatus,  but  there  was  no  result. 
Eighteen  families  were  rendered  homeless,  and  alto- 
gether some  fifty  families  moved  their  household 
goods  at  considerable  loss,  so  that  this  fire  caused  a 
widespread  feeling  of  insecurity. 

Albert  Smith  was  elected  Representative  and  Jere- 
miah Gatchell  Senator  ttt  the  General  Court.  Lyman 
Legg  was  ai>poinled  postmaster  at  Millville.  Rev. 
Albert  W.  Moore  was  called  to  the  vacant  pulpit  at 
Blackstone,  January  22d.  Deacon  Daniel  Gunn 
died  February  21st,  aged  sixty-five  years.  He  was 
born  February  l5,  1808,  at  Swanzy,  Vermont,  and 
I'amc  to  Black-tone  in  1833,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death.  He  was  an  ardent  and  devoted  member 
of  the  Waterford  Church.  The  Worcester  County 
National  Bank  removed  to  Franklin  in  August. 

1874. — Town  Clert,  Aaron  S.  Esty ;  Selectmen,  Jere- 
miah G.itchell,  Matthew  Faulkner,  Albert  Smith  ; 
Assessors,  Americus  Welch,  Philip  Nulty,  Milieus 
Taft  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Micajah  Fuller,  Rich- 
ard Newsome,  William  G.  Miller;  Trciu«urer,  Austin 
.\.  Wheelock  ;  School  t'ommittee.  Welcome  A. 
Thayer,  John  P.  Needham,  three  years  each. 

There  was  considerable  agitation  during  the  year 
for  a  new  town  hall,  to  be  located  at  the  village. 
One  proposition  was  to  purchase  "  Block  Hall." 
Nothing  was  accomidishcd,  however,  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  committee  reporting  through  its  chairman, 
John  S.  Needham,  "in  view  of  the  present  depressed 
state  of  business  the  committee  recommend  a  post- 
ponement, but  not  an  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  subject." 
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The  town  having  paid  no  attention  to  the  decree 
of  the  Countj'  Commissioners  in  relation  to  the 
"Hiram  Daniels  Road,"  they  had  built  the  road,  and 
now  served  notice  upon  the  town  to  pay  the  expenses 
and  charges  of  completing,  amounting  to  $5505,  into 
the  county  treasury.  This  the  town  voted  to  do, 
October  3;  then  also  voted  "that  a  committee  of 
tliree  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
matter  of  inducing  capitalists  or  mechanics  to  locate 
in  tliis  town."  The  committee  was  Jeremiah  Gat- 
chell,  Daniel  Simmons,  John  C.  Scott. 

Albert  Smith  and  Jeremiah  Gatchell  were  again 
elected  Representative  and  Senator  respectively,  to 
the  General  Court. 

Thanksgiving  morning,  November  26th,  a  fire 
destroyed  the  barn,  paint,  wheelwright  and  black- 
smith shops,  and  tlie  dwelling-liouse  of  Micajah 
Fuller,  the  barn  and  greater  part  of  the  Lincoln 
House,  owned  by  Martin  Jenckes.  As  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  the  Woonsocket  steam  fire-engines  came  to 
the  rescue.  At  a  meeting,  December  9th,  it  was 
voted  to  have  a  steam  fire-engine,  and  five  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  its  purchase. 

In  February  a  disastrous  fire  in  Millville  destroyed 
the  large  stone  woolen-mill.  The  satinet-mill  at 
Upper  Canada,  run  by  John  C.  Scott,  was  burned  this 
year. 

1S75. — Town  Clerk,  Junius  Bates;  Selectmen, 
Henry  S.  Mansfield,  Patrick  Kennedy,  Samuel  S. 
White;  Assessors,  Americus  Welch,  William  A.  Cole, 
John  Gall.agher;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Micajah 
Fuller,  Alonzo  W.  Southwick,  Dennis  McMullen ; 
Treasurer,  John  S.  Needham  ;  School  Committee  (for 
three  years),  Alvin  C.  Robbins,  Andrew  Kelly. 

John  S.  Needham  having  declined  to  serve  as 
treasurer,  Daniel  Wheelock  was  chosen.  The  steam 
fire-engine  company  of  the  town  was  organized.  The 
town  accepted  the  selectmen's  lay-out  of  Farnum 
Street,  September  18th.  Patrick  Kennedy  was  chosen 
Representative.  Rev.  Edwin  G.  Babcock  was  as- 
signed to  the  Methodist  Society  at  Millville,  and  Rev. 
William  R.  :Mays  to  East  lilackstone.  Under  the 
kindly  influence  of  Rev.  William  A.  Power  was 
formed,  in  St.  Paul's  Society,  the  Young  Jlen's  Catho- 
lic Union,  a  literary  society,  which  long  held  weekly 
meetings,  and  collected  a  considerable  library. 

Mr.  John  Needham,  after  twenty-three  years'  resi- 
dence in  town,  having  removed  to  Lawrence,  Mass., 
to  become  superintendent  of  the  Washington  Mills 
in  that  city,  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Church  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Schonl  Committee. 
In  May  John  L.  Utley  opened  a  law-oftice  in  Black- 
stone.  Myron  Daniels  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
East  Blackstone.  June  9th  died  Dr.  Moses  D.  South- 
wick. He  was  born  in  Mendon,  July,  1805,  on  the 
farm  of  his  father,  George  Southwick,  where  his  early 
life  was  spent.  By  teaching  school  he  won  his  way 
tludugh  Brown  University,  graduating  in  1828,  and 
Bowdoin  Medical  College  in  1831,  having  read  medi- 


cine with  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
He  practiced  a  short  time  in  Belliugham,  but  soon 
(1834)  removed  to  Millville,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  character,  of 
vigorous  powers  of  mind,  well-balanced,  and  of 
remarkably  even  temperament. 

1876. — Town  Clerk,  John  Nugent;  Selectmen, 
Americus  Welch,  Patrick  Kennedy,  Matthew  Faulk- 
ner; Assessors,  Americus  Welch,  James  Dollard, 
Patrick  Baxter  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Micajah  Ful- 
ler, Willard  Bennett,  Richard  Newsome ;  Treasurer, 
Horatio  Stockbridge ;  School  Committee,  James  Dol- 
lard, three  years;  Austin  A.  Wheelock,  one  year. 

Francis  N.  Thayer  was  chosen  Representative  to 
the  General  Court.  The  town  now  voted  to  reduce 
the  Board  of  School  Committee  to  three  members 
again. 

In  December  Rev.  Theodore  G.  Wilder  was  called 
to  the  Waterford  Baptist  Society,  and  May  21st  Rev. 
George  F.  Walker  to  the  Blackstone  Church.  Rev. 
William  H.  Turkington  was  appointed  to  the  Method- 
ist Society,  Millville,  and  Rev.  N.  G.  Axtell  to  East 
Blackstone.  Rev.  John  D.  McConkey  took  charge 
of  St.  John's  Parish  October  14th.  Francis  N. 
Thayer,  a  native  of  the  town,  having  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Worcester  County,  opened  an  office  in 
Blackstone  Village. 

Rev.  S.  D.  Church  closed  his  pastoral  labors  at  the 
Free  Baptist  Church,  in  Waterford,  on  Sunday,  June 
4th.  He  returned  to  the  cliurch  in  Taunton,  Mass., 
where  he  first  entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties  and 
where  he  then  served  for  six  years.  Mr.  Church  was 
a  devoted  student,  a  man  of  excellent  abilities  and 
attainments,  and  as  a  Hebrew  scholar  ranked  high  in 
his  denomination. 

Early  in  the  year  was  completed  Institute  Hall,  a 
large  and  handsome  edifice,  near  the  St.  Paul's 
Church,  devoted  to  the  social  and  educational  inter- 
ests of  its  people.  The  building  is  of  wood,  eighty 
feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  in  width,  and  two  full 
stories  in  height  above  the  basement. 

1877. — Town  Clerk,  John  Nugent;  Selectmen, 
Americus  Welch,  Thomas  T.  Smith,  Daniel  Wheel- 
ock ;  Assessors,  Americus  Welch,  William  L.  Reade, 
Olney  L.  Pickering;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Micajah 
Fuller,  Richard  Newsome,  Alonzo  Southwick;  Treas- 
urer, Joel  Hervey ;  School  Committee,  Henry  C. 
Kimball,  three  years. 

This  spring  the  town  was  seized  with  one  of  its 
periodical  spasms  of  small  ecomimy  and  fixed  the 
price  at  which  its  servants  must  w.irk.  This  process 
involved  the  choice  of  a  new  tax  collector  and  the 
consequent  loss  to  the  town  within  two  years  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  It  was  voted  that  the  School 
Committee  .shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  that  board  ai)pointed  Alvin  C.  Robbins.  The 
committee  ajipointed  to  secure  the  settlement  in  town 
of  additional  manufacturing  enterprises  were  active 
during  the  year,  and  the  valuable   w.ater  privilege  at 
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Millville,  on  tlio  Bliickstoiie  River,  was  sold  by  its 
Worcester  owners  to  the  Woonsoeket  Uubber  Com- 
pany, of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  aiij  the  Liiwrence  Felt- 
inj;  Coniiiany. 

Rev.  U.  1).  Dyson  wiis  appoinleil  to  the  Methodist 
Society  at  Millville  and  Rev.  Charles  Xason  to  the 
East  IJlaekstone  t?ociety.  The  Mansfield  Scythe 
Factory,  built  in  1871,  otV  Central  Street,  Millville, 
was  purchased  by  Messrs.  liooth  iS;  Kidd  and  con- 
verted into  a  woolen-mill  with  four  sets  of  machinery. 
Dr.  Frank  J.  King  opened  his  olfice  in  Millville  in 
A  ngust. 

The  last  week  in  October  the  Waterford  No.  .'{ 
Mill  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  This  mill  was  the 
oldest  of  the  Waterford  Mills,  having  been  built  by 
Welcome  Farnum  in  lS2o.     The  Ios^  of  this  mill  was 

-irious  drawback  to  the  town  and  resulted  in  the 
irival  of  many  industrious  families  and  good  citi- 
/iiis  elsewhere. 

1S7>>. — Town  Clerk,  John  Nugent;  Selectmen, 
.\inericus  Welch,  Terrence  McGinley,  Michael  Tuite; 
Assessors,  Americus  Welch,  Patrick  Baxter,  Dennis 
J.  Connors;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Micajah  Fuller, 
IVtcr  .McCooey,  William  F.  Byrne;  Tre;isurer,  Austin 
\.  Wlieelock;  School  Committee,  for  three  years, 
.\drian  Scott. 

April  1st,  it  was  voted,  "that  the  assessors  be  in- 
structed to  abate  all  ta.\es  a.ssessed  on  the  real  estate 
of  Messrs.  Cook  <.t  lianigan,  for  the  term  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  their  purchase  in  the  village  of  Mill- 
ville, except  upon  the  valuation  upon  said  rpal  estate 
of  that  date."  This  vote  was  |)asse<l  in  behalf  of  the 
improvements  made  at  Millville  by  the  Lawrence 
Felting  Co.,  consisting  of  the  Felting  Mill  and  its 
adjuncts,  machinery,  iS;c. 

.\t  this  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed  : 

llrsolint.  That  tho  illhiilnlniils  of  llii'  Town  of  lllurkntoiir,  in  town, 
iiicftiiig  lUjwiiiltlotl,  ri-i-eivo  with  rcgn-t  ttio  iiiforiiiiitiun  of  the  death  of 
our rmiM-tc'il  rornirrfi'llow-i-itizt'ii,  S>lviiiiuii  It.  Oouioiii. 

littttU-fl,  That  wo  di'oin  it  our  <Iiil.v  U*  v\\\w9»  \n  «nir  iiRiiio  our  rrgiuil 
Tor  the  various  important  pnlilic  iwrvicoi;  wliicli  tlislinienirtlitHl  lifo  odlciat 
lire  and  to  nmrli  with  apiiioi>riata  honor  tlio  poiiitx  of  liix  t-liunu>tt>r  anil 
the  integrit.v  of  hi^  adniinixtriktion  of  the  sevenil  (lepiii-tnienta  which 
have  heen  intnntted  to  his  cnro.  Tlieao  entitle  liiin  to  the  afTectionato 
reineniliraiice  of  the  inhahitJUils  of  this  Town  and  an  honi»nihlo  place  in 
the  hlEilory  of  its  puhlic  servants. 

/tVw/iv.l,  That  the  Town  Clerk  lie  reijuestwl  to  tmnsniit  copies  of  the 
foivgoin);  resolution!)  to  the  family  of  our  fleeeiu4e<J  friend  and  to  have 
tlie  sanu'placeil  n|Hin  the  reronis  of  the  Town. 

September  27th  the  town  voted  to  fund  the  town  debt 
liy  establishing  a  Sinking  Fund.  Commissioners 
were  elected  as  follows:  .leremiah  (iatchell,  for  three 
years;  Lawrence  Boylan,  for  two  years;  Menry  S. 
.Mansfield,  one  year. 

Frederic  Thayer  was  chosen  Representative  to  the 
Ceneral  Court. 

Rev.  John  IL  Sherman  wtts  appointed  to  the  Meth- 
odist Society  at  Millville. 

Rev.  Jesse  C.  Heald  was  called  to  St.  John's  So- 
cietv  .Inlv  1st. 


Channing  Smith  died  August  29th,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

1879.— Town  Clerk,  Daniel  Wheelock  ;  Selectmen, 
Americus  Welch,  Terrence  McCiiiley,  Frederick 
Thayer;  A8se.s.sora,  Americus  Welch,  Mathew  JIarty, 
James  A.  Kidd ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Anilrew 
Kelly,  Francis  N.  Thayer,  Lawrence  Gibney  ;  School 
Committee,  Augustus  Wilco.v,  three  years,— Dennis 
McCalfrey,  one  year,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Henry  C.  Kimball ;  Treasurer,  Leonard 
T.  Gaskill. 

The  proceedings  of  the  previous  September,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Sinking  Fund,  not  api)earing  upon  the 
records  in  suflicient  form,  were  void.  The  town, 
therefore,  again  passed  its  vote  establishing  a  Sinking 
Fund,  ordering  the  assessors  to  assess  each  year  one 
and  one-half  mills  on  each  dollar  of  ta.vable  pro|>eity, 
and  elected  Jeremiah  Gatchell  for  three  years,  Henry 
S.  Mansfield  for  two  years  and  Rice  A.  Brown,  .Ir., 
for  one  year.  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners. 

The  revised  Truant  Laws  oll'ered  by  Adrian  Scott, 
chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  were  accepted 
and  adopted  by  the  town  and  were  approved  by  the 
Superior  Court,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Nov.  l.')th. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  name  the  jiublic 
roads  and  streets  in  the  town.  The  committee 
reported,  November  4lh,  forty-four  public  and  two 
private  ways  with  names,  and  the  report  was  ailopted. 

Agitation  was  begun  of  the  question  of  enlarging 
the  Town  Asylum,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor. 

Major  Edwin  B.  Staples  died  October  20th,  at  Sar- 
asota, Florida,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health. 

Edward  B.  Sjivage,  Esq.,  attorncy-at-law,  opened  a 
law-ofhce  in  the  Union  House  in  September. 

Mr.  Francis  Kelly  died  the  latter  part  of  .\ugust,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  at  J)orche8ter,  Mass., 
where  he  removed  some  three  years  previous.  He 
was  a  native  of  Bellingham,  but  came  to  Blackstone 
when  a  young  man  and  resided  in  this  town  over  forty 
years.  His  life-long  occupation  was  teaching.  He 
had  an  a|>titu<le  for  teaching,  and  his  schools  were 
characterized  for  good  order  and  (lisci|iline,  a  .system- 
atic pursuit  of  studies  and  a  strict  attention  to  the 
rules  and  duties  of  the  place.  He  filled  many  impor- 
tant town  agencies. 

1880. — Town  Clerk,  John  Nugent;  Selectmen, 
Americus  Welch,  William  J.  Bowes,  Lawrence  Don- 
Ion,  Jr. ;  Assessors,  Americus  Welch,  George  Wil- 
liams (1st),  Louis  R.  Banigan  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
Daniel  Hetlernan,  James  H.  Boyle,  Andrew  Kelly  ; 
Treasurer,  Lawrence  Boylan ;  School  Committee, 
Dennis  McCatfrey  (for  three  years),  Samuel  S.  White 
(for  two  years,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  removal  ol 
.\ugustU8  Wilco.x). 

"  Voted  that  all  persons  building  in  the  town  fur 
manufacturing  purposes  will  be  abated  their  ta.xes 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  provided  the  amount  of 
said  investment  be  not  less  than  $50,000."    Under 
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this  vote  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Company  began,  in 
1882,  their  large  factory,  upon  which  taxes  were 
abated  from  1883  to  '88. 

The  new  Almshouse  was  the  subject  of  two  meet- 
ings during  the  spring,  and  was  eventually  built  on 
the  old  road  opposite  the  old  house,  instead  of  upon 
the  new  section  of  Mendon  Street,  where  it  would 
have  been  much  more  accessible  and  in  a  much  more 
sightly  location. 

Rev.  George  F.  Walker  having  resigned  his  charge 
at  the  Blackstone  Church,  the  society  remained  with- 
out a  settled  pastor  for  several  years. 

Rev.  Lewis  Dexter  was  settled  at  the  Waterford 
Church. 

A  new  church,  known  as  St.  Augustine's,  was 
built  at  Millville  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Society  of 
that  village,  which  continued  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  William  A.  Power,  of  Blackstone. 

Lyman  Legg  having  been  removed  from  the  Mill- 
ville post-office,  Matthew  Blanchard  was  appointed 
postmaster. 

1881. — Town  Clerk,  John  Fay  ;  Selectmen,  Amer- 
icus  Welch,  William  J.  Bowe-s,  Lawrence  Donlon,  Jr.; 
Assessors,  Americus  Welch,  Michael  Tuite,  George 
Baxter ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Daniel  Hetl'ernan, 
James  Meagher,  John  Clark  ;  Treasurer,  Austin  A. 
Wheelock;  School  Committee,  for  three  years,  Adrian 
Scott. 

The  school-house  at  Millville  was  enlarged  during 
the  summer.  The  school-house  in  the  Pickering  Dis- 
trict becoming  untenable,  the  school  was  suspended 
after  the  spring  term.  During  the  summer  the  iron 
bridge  at  the  Xew  City  began  to  give  signs  of  weak- 
ness,and  August  22d  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  contract  for  a  new  bridge.  The  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroad  having  refused  to  bear  its  propor- 
tion of  the  expense,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed November  11  th  to  ascertain  that  company's 
liability.  The  contract  of  the  company  with  the 
town  upon  the  construction  of  the  first  iron  bridge, 
in  1807,  as  well  as  all  other  records  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  were  submitted  to  Francis  P.  Goulding,  Esq., 
of  Worcester,  and  Judge  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  gave  it  their  opinion  scjjarately  that  the 
railroad  company  was  chargeable.  The  attorney  for 
the  company,  having  reviewed  these  opinions,  gave 
his  a.s.sent  thereto,  and  the  company  eventually 
helped  pay  for  the  new  iron  bridge. 

Americus  Welch  was  chosen  Representative  to  the 
General  Court. 

Rev.  Wilbur  S.  Smithers  was  assigned  to  the  Jleth- 
odist  Society  at  East  Blackstone. 

1882.— Town  Clerk,  William  F.  Byrne;  Selectmen, 
Americus  Welch,  Louis  R.  Banigan,  Lawrence  Don- 
lon, Jr. ;  Assessors,  George  Williams,  John  J.  HcU'er- 
nan,  John  Conway;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Daniel 
Heffernan,  Patrick  Baxter,  Francis  McManus  ;  Treas- 
urer, Austin  A.  Wheelock;  School  Committee,  for 
three  years,  Horatio  Stockbridge. 


Street-lights,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  were  first 
voted  July  28th. 

The  Kew  City  iron  bridge  was  erected,  and  a  relay 
of  South  Main  Street  was  made  by  the  selectmen. 

Americus  Welch  was  again  elected  Representative 
to  the  General  Court. 

Early  this  year  the  proprietor  of  the  Franklin  Sen- 
tinel at  Franklin,  Mass.,  undertook  to  revive  the 
Blackstone  Valley  Chronicle  by  printing  a  Blackstone 
edition  of  his  paper,  with  Edward  Savage,  Esq.,  as 
local  editor. 

1883.— Town  Clerk,  William  F.  Byrne  ;  Selectmen, 
Americus  Welch,  Louis  R.  Banigan,  George  F. 
Creighton ;  Assessors,  Americus  Welch,  James  A. 
Kidd,  Edward  McCooey ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
Patrick  Kennedy,  James  H.  Boyle,  George  Wil- 
liams ;  Treasurer,  Austin  A.  Wheelock  ;  School  Com- 
mittee, for  three  years,  Orlando  Scott.  November 
6th  Francis  McManus  was  chosen  in  place  of  James 
H.  Boyle,  deceased. 

March  12th  the  town  adopted  a  town  seal  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Voted,  that  the  Town  adopt  as  a  design  for  a 
Town  Seal,  a  shield,  one-half  of  which  shall  contain 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Blackstone  Family,  the  other 
half  contain  the  representation  of  the  tower  of  the 
old  Blackstone  Mill.  Below  this,  upon  a  scroll,  the 
Blackstone  motto,  'Do  well  and  doubt  not,'  with 
flowers  ;  and  above  the  shield  a  scroll  with  the  date 
of  the  Town's  incorporation,  1845 ;  and  upon  the 
margin  shall  appear,  '  Nepniug  Country  until  l(!fi7; 
Jlendon,  l(j67  ; '  and  directly  above  the  shield,  in  the 
margin,  '  Blackstone.'  " 

The  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  removed 
its  unsightly  wooden  bridges  over  Main  and  Canal 
Streets,  and  substituted  iron  bridges  during  the  fall 
and  winter.  Under  a  decree  of  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, the  company  was  allowed  to  erect  piers  be- 
tween sidewalks  and  roadways  upon  both  streets. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Briggs  was  appointed  to  the  Methodist 
Society  at  East  Blackstone. 

December  10th  the  village  of  Blackstone  was  startled 
to  learn  that  Dr.  William  M.  Kimball  had  been  found 
in  his  office  in  an  apoplectic  shock  and  unable  to 
speak.  He  lived  about  two  days,  but  did  not  recover 
the  power  to  speak.  Dr.  Kimball  was  born  in  South- 
bridge,  studied  with  Dr.  Miller,  of  Providence,  and 
attended  lectures  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  School 
and  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  graduating  from  the 
latter.     He  settled  in  Blackstone  in  1840. 

1884.— Town  Clerk,  William  F.  Byrne  ;  Selectmen, 
Americus  Welch,  Louis  R.  Banigan,  George  F. 
Creighton ;  Assessors,  John  F.  Campbell,  Orlando 
Scott,  Edward  McCooey ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
Daniel  Hefl'ernan,  Francis  McManus,  George  Wil- 
liams; Treasurer,  Austin  A.  Wheelock  ;  School  Com- 
mittee, for  three  years,  Adrian  Scott.  November  4th 
Edward  R.  Thompson  was  chosen  in  place  of  Daniel 
HefTernau,  deceased. 

April  7th  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  bridge  over  the 
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BUtckstoiie  Kiver,  near  the  Union  House,  and  twelve 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  therefor.  October 
7th  the  County  Commissioners  re-located  South  Main 
Street  and  awarded  land  damages. 

Daniel  Wheelock  wa8  chosen  Representative  to  the 
General  Court. 

Rev.  William  J.  .Vlger  became  rector  of  the  St. 
John's  Parish,  Millville,  in  place  of  Rev.  Jesse  C. 
Heald,  who  removed  to  TaritlVille,  Conn. 

Rev.  Michael  Kittredge  wa.s  placed  in  charge  of  the 
St.  Augusliue  Society. 

Kev.  A.  J.  Church  was  assigneil  to  tlic  Methodist 
-iciety  at  Kast  Blackstone. 

Rev.  Leroy  M.  Pierce  was  settled  at  Blackstone 
Church. 

1885.— Town  Clerk,  William  F.  Byrne  ;  Selectmen, 
Americus  Welch,  Patrick  O'Donnell,  John  J.  Dorsey  ; 
Asse.s.sors,  John  F.  Campbell,  Orlando  Scott,  Edward 
McCooey  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Patrick  Kennedy, 
Francis  McManus,  George  Williams  (1st);  Treasurer, 
Austin  .\.  Wheelock ;  School  Committee  for  three 
years,  Horatio  Stockbridge. 

April  lith,  it  was  voted  to  have  Road  Commissioners, 
and  the  ballot  taken  elected  Peter  Maloney,  for  three 
years,  Cornelius  R.  Day.  for  two  years,  and  Americus 
Welch,  one  year.  It  was  also  voted  to  adopt  the  sys- 
tem for  keeping  town  account.s  and  printing  town  re- 
ports offered  by  Americus  Welch.  The  grade  of  that 
portion  of  South  Main  Street  recently  re-located  was 
fixed,  and  the  width  of  the  sidewalks  was  established 
at  two-elevenths  of  the  established  width  of  each 
street,  eiiual  to  nine  feet  upon  Main  Street,  and  all 
roads  three  rods  wide. 

This  year  W!W  rendered  memorable  by  the  famous 
strike  at  the  Millville  Rubber  Workf,  the  disastrous 
effects  of  which  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  village 
and  the  town  are  not  yet  entirely  overcome.  The 
strike  began  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  la.sted  sev- 
eral months.  In  September  the  attitude  of  the  strik- 
ers was  so  threatening,  when  the  company  substituted 
new  help,  that  the  selectmen  judged  it  prudent  to 
bring  down  a  company  of  Worcester  city  police. 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Phreaner  was  appointed  to  the 
Methodist  Society  at  Millville. 

The  different  temperance  organizations  in  town, 
united  with  the  clorary,  and  a  strong  [)ublic  sentiment 
that  the  liijuor  dealers  were  acting  unscrupulously  in 
selling  to  minors,  on  Sundays,  etc-,  gathered  force 
during  the  winter  and  manifested  its  strength  at  the 
ensuing  annual  election. 

Matthew  Blanchard,  the  postmaster  at  Millville, 
having  died  suddenly  in  January,  his  wife  was  ap- 
pdinted,  and  still  holds  the  position  (January  1,  1880). 

William  Byrne  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Black- 
stone in  August,  in  place  of  .lunius  Bates,  and  Caleb 
Colvin  at  E;wit  Blackstone  in  place  of  Myron  Daniels. 

1880. — Town  Clerk,  Michael  Carroll;  Selectmen, 
Adrian  Scott,  Patrick  Kennedy,  James  P.  Mulvey; 
Assessors,  John  F.  Campbell,  Orlando  Scott,  Edward 


McCooey  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Daniel  W.  Heffer- 
nan,  Francis  McManus,  John  P.  .Maloney ;  Treasurer, 
Austin  A.  Wheelock;  School  Committee  for  three 
years,  George  K.  Marshall ;  Road  Commissioner,  Sal- 
mon Blanchard. 

Prospect  Street  was  laid  out  by  the  Road  Com- 
missioners, accepted  by  the  town  and  ordered  built. 
The  following  resolution,  oti'ered  by  lion.  Jeremiah 
Gatchell,  was  read  and  adopted  :  "  Kes<dved,  That  the 
Boards  of  School  Committee  and  Selectmen  be  re- 
<iuested  to  arrange  a  system  of  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  of  the  several  schools  in  town,  by 
which  they  may  receive  their  salaries  in  regular 
monthly  instalments." 

Since  March,  1880,  in  consequence  of  theabove  re- 
solve, the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  have  been 
paid  monthly  while  schools  were  in  session. 

Forest  tire  wards  were  first  appointed  July  3d,  un- 
der the  law  of  18S0,  and  Louis  R.  Daniels,  William 
A.  Aldrich  and  John  DoUard  constitute  the  board. 

The  northerly  abutment  of  the  Central  Street 
wooden  bridge,  Millville,  having  partially  fallen  in,  a 
heavy  masonry  abutment  wasbuilt  during  the  fall  and 
winter  under  the  charge  of  Cornelius  R.  Day,  chair- 
man of  Road  Commissioners. 

The  County  Commissioners  re-districted  Worcester 
County  and  placed  Blackstone  with  Mendon,  Milford 
and  Hopedale  in  the  Eleventh  District,  with  two  rep- 
resentatives. Both  representatives  were  chosen  from 
Milford  this  year. 

November  15th,  Daniel  W.  Heffernan  having  re- 
moved from  town,  Patrick  Kennedy  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

The  lilackstone  Valley  Cliroiiicle  &gn\n  came  to  an 
end  about  April  1st,  the  new  series  reaching  Vol.  V., 
No.  13,  before  its  final  demise. 

Rev.  Mr.  Woodward  was  assigned  to  the  Methodist 
Society  at  East  Blackstone. 

The  town  at  its  annual  March  election  voted  on  the 
question  of  license  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks — "  Yes," 
2.")9,  "  No,"  309,  and  no  licenses  were  issued,  not  to 
apothecaries  even. 

1887. — Town  Clerk,  Michael  Carroll;  Selectmen, 
Adrian  Scott,  .John  W.  Cannon,  James  P.  Mulvey  ; 
Assessors,  John  F.  Campbell,  James  P.  Mulvey, 
Joseph  Byrne;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Patrick  Ken- 
nedy, Thomas  Downey,  Patrick  R.  Shea;  Treasurer, 
Austin  A.  Wheelock;  Road  Commissioner  for  three 
years,  Patrick  Haggerty  ;  School  Committee  for  three 
years,  Adrian  Scott;  for  one  year  (to  fill  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Horatio  Stockbridge), 
Rev.  John  D.  McGann. 

June  18th,  John  F.Campbell  wa-s  elected  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  place  of  Adrian  Scott, 
resigned. 

Thomas  McCooey  was  elected  representative  to  the 
General  Court. 

January  4th  was  organized  East  Blackstone 
Grange,  Patrons  of   Husbandry,  No.  137,  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  with  twenty-seven  charter  members.  Its 
meetings  were  held  weekly  during  the  year  at  Cover- 
dale  Hall,  corner  of  Elm  and  Blackstone  Streets,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  it  numbered  nearly  seventy 
members. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Porter  began  his  second  ministry  at  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Waterford. 

The  town  at  its  annual  March  meeting  reversed  its 
position  upon  the  liquor  license  question,  the  vote 
being  "Yes,"'  337  ;  "  No,"  145. 

1888.— Town  Clerk,  Michael  Carroll ;  Selectmen, 
Patrick  Kennedy,  John  Conway,  Thomas  McCaffrey; 
Asscs.sors,  John  F.  Campbell,  Robert  Miller,  Joseph 
Byrne ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Patrick  Kennedy, 
Patrick  R.  Shea,  Thomas  Downey  ;  Treasurer,  Law- 
rence Boylan  ;  Road  Commissioner  for  three  years, 
Michael  A.  Bradley;  School  Committee  for  three 
years,  Joseph  Byrne. 

April  2d  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  purchase  a  lot  of  land  as  a  site  for  a 
new  school-house  in  Millville.  May  2d,  four  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  a  lot  and  building,  and  a 
lot  having  been  secured  by  gift  from  the  Lawrence 
Felting  Company,  a  school-house  with  two  rooms  was 
erected  and  furnished  in  season  for  two  schools  to  be 
held  therein,  December  Ist. 

The  Blackstone  Library  and  Athenseum  As-socia- 
tion,  having  been  dormant  for  some  years,  a  proposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  its  stockholders, 
that  the  town  take  the  books  as  the  nucleus  of  a  pub- 
lic library  was  accepted,  as  was  also  the  offer  of  the 
Blackstone  Manufacturing  Company  of  the  old  vestry 
building  as  a  library  room,  rent  free  for  ten  years. 

The  lay-out  of  Preston  Street,  Millville,  as  made 
by  the  road  commissioners,  was  accepted,  and  the 
road  ordered  built  May  2d.  The  stone  arch  over  Fox 
Brook,  Main  Street,  Waterford,  was  widened  and 
sidewalks  built  during  the  fall.  May  2d  it  was  also 
voted  to  divide  the  town  into  voting  districts,  but 
when  the  selectmen  had  established  the  bounds  the 
town  did  not  accept  the  same. 

Thomas  McCooey  was  again  elected  representative 
to  the  General  Court. 

St.  Augustine  Church  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
beautified  during  the  fiill  to  accommodate  its  increas- 
ing number  of  communicants. 

Rev.  James  H.  Nutting,  of  Woonsocket,  was 
assigned  to  supply  East  Blackstone  Methodist 
Society. 

The  Baptist  Society  at  Waterford  thoroughly  reno- 
vated its  church  building  this  summer,  and  greatly 
increased  its  interior  beauty  and  convenience. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
DANIKL  8.   SOUTHWIt'K. 

Mr.   Southwick   was    born   in    Blackstone,   Mass., 
March  25,  1805.     He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 


age  and  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Jacob  Southwick, 
where  he  remained  until  his  uncle's  death.  Daniel 
having  reached  the  age  when  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  think  of  learning  a  useful  trade,  found  employ- 
ment with  Alexander  Wilson,  one  of  the  old  time 
scythe-makers.  This  was  the  time  when  numerous 
small  scythe-shops  were  scattered  over  the  county. 
So  well  satisfied  was  Mr.  Southwick  with  his  employer 
that  he  remained  with  him  twenty  years.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  he  built  the  home  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  February  17,  ISStJ.  During  his  life- 
time he  held  many  important  offices  in  his  town  and 
was  ever  faithful  to  all  trusts  reposed  in  him.  The 
friendless  poor,  the  unfortunate  and  those  in  any 
trouble,  ever  found  in  him  a  sympathizing  friend.  In 
all  matters  of  business  he  was  prompt  and  punctual, 
his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  throughout  a 
long  life  he  maintained  this  character.  He  married 
Sally  Wilson  January  28, 1832.  In  his  family  rela- 
tions he  was  the  loving  husband  and  the  kind  father. 
In  the  community  in  which  he  lived  he  was  a  re 
spected  citizen,  and  there  having  rounded  out  the 
three-score  years  and  ten  allotted  him,  he  passed  to 
his  reward,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons,  two  grand- 
children and  one  sister. 


JAMES   C.   SOITTHWICK. 

James  C.  Southwick,  the  son  of  Daniel,  grand- 
son of  John,  and  great-grandson  of  Jonathan,  is  a 
direct  descendant  from  Lawrence,  the  Pilgrim,  who 
came  from  England  to  America  in  1()27,  and  probably 
settled  in  Salem,  although  his  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  records  until  1639,  when  he  and  his  family 
were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  First  Church  of 
Salem,  and  land  was  given  him  by  the  town  on 
which  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturing  glass 
and  earthen-ware.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
the  only  son  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  five  of 
whom  are  now  living.  He  was  born  in  Mendon 
(now  Blackstone),  December  12,  1824,  on  the  home- 
stead which  has  been  occupied  by  the  three  preced- 
ing generations.  In  early  life  he  attended  the  dis- 
trict school  in  his  native  town,  and  supplemented  his 
education  at  Scituate,  R.  I.,  and  at  the  Worcester 
Academy. 

When  a  young  man  he  purchased  a  farm  adjacent 
to  the  old  homestead,  which  he  carried  on  until  the 
decease  of  his  father,  when  he  bought  the  latter 
place,  which  he  still  occupies.  Mr.  Southwick  is  a 
progressive  agriculturist,  and  has  all  the  modern  ap- 
pliances for  farm  work.  In  his  religious  views  he  is 
liberal,  believing  in  deeds  rather  than  creeds.  Sep- 
tember 18,  1845,  he  married  Elizabeth  F.,  daughter 
of  Wilder  Holbrook.  They  have  had  four  children, 
viz. :  Medora  E.,  born  June  17,  1847,  who  married 
Josiah  B.  Davis,  of  Blackstone;  Eva  A.,  born  Au- 
gust 14,  1852,  who  married  Charles  H.  Buft'um,  of 
Oxford,  and  died  May  31,  1883,  three  years  after  her 
marriage ;    De   Etta,   born    February   28,  1859,   who 
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died  August  7,  1860  ;  Wilder  D.,  born  April  19,  1866. 
The  latter  having  completed  a  course  of  study  in 
the  American  Veterinary  College,  at  New  York,  re- 
ceived his  ilfgree  in  1887,  and  is  now  practicing  m  a 
veterinarian  in  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

SfKNCHR. 
nv  J.  \v.  ti:mi'i,h. 

HI8TORY    WHEN     A     rAUT     OF     LEICESTER.  —  As 

Spencer  was  originally  a  part  of  the  town  of  Lei- 
cester, its  early  history  would  be  incomplete  without 
s|)eakiug  brietly  of  the  mother  township,  from  its 
purchase  until  the  separation  between  it  and  Lei- 
cester took  place.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  certain  gentlemen,  known  as  "pro- 
prietors," purchased  large  tracts  of  land  within  what 
is  now  Worcester  County,  to  settle  "plantations'' 
thereon,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  a  specula- 
tive venture  also.  These  ]>urch.ises  were  made  upon 
conditions  that  a  "certain  number  of  families,  within 
a  certain  number  of  years,  shall  there  be  located,  and 
a  sullicieut  quantity  of  land  thereof  shall  be  reserved 
for  the  Gospel  ministry  and  a  school."  In  this  man- 
ner, and  u|>on  like  conditions,  was  purchased  a 
"  tract  of  land,  eight  miles  square,  lying  near  the 
new  town  of  the  English,  called  Worcester,  to  be 
called  Leicester  and  to  belong  to  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex." The  deed  of  this  tract  was  from  the  heirs 
of  Oraskaso,  "sachem  of  a  i)lace  called  Tontaid," 
and  was  dated  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  January, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
six. 

This,  then,  was  the  fii-st  step  taken  towards  settling 
this  wilderness,  and  the  history  of  Spencer  must 
necessarily  date  from  this  jiurchase,  although  it  was 
fifty  years  or  more  before  the  division  was  had  which 
made  it  a  separate  and  distinct  town. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  wa.*! 
nothing  to  encourage  the  "  pro])rietors "  to  go  for- 
ward, settle  and  develop  the  tract,  as  the  depreda- 
tions by  the  Indians  in  the  surrounding  towns  were 
of  such  serious  nature  that  a  postponement  of  the 
project  seemed  the  only  alternative.  A  few  years 
previous  to  this  purcha.se,  King  Philip  and  his  war- 
riors were  raiding  the  territory  in  this  immediate 
vicinity,  murdering  the  inhabitants,  laying  waste  the 
towns  or  causing  them  to  be  abandoned,  through 
great  fear;  and  since  these  incursions  were  more  or 
less  frequent  until  1713,  it  remained  a  wilderness  up 
to  this  date,  without  a  "  single  white  inhabitant." 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  1713,  another  and 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  original  plans 
into  execution.     Inasmuch  as  the  "  proprietors  "  bad 


not  been  able  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  contract,  viz., 
to  settle  the  number  of  families  in  the  time  required 
according  to  conditions  imposed  by  the  General 
Court,  their  right  to  proceed  further  without  per- 
mission from  the  said  General  Court  had  lapsed. 
Accordingly,  as  early  as  iiossiblc  after  this  period, 
application  wa.s  made  to  this  body  for  carrying  into 
cfiect  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  lirst-named  agree- 
ment, and  consent  obtained.  This  they  did  by  a 
petition,  praying  a  "confirmation  of  the  said  tract  to 
them  and  their  associates,"  and  their  prayer  was 
granted  upon  conditions  similar  to  those  made  in 
the  previous  contract. 

An  early  meeting  of  these  gentlemen  was  called  to 
enter  into  and  consummate  arrangements  for  settling 
a  part  of  this  grant,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  East 
half  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  while  the  West 
half  should  be  retained  by  the  "  |>roprietors."  Thus, 
early  in  the  history  of  the  town,  the  two  sections 
came  to  be  known  as  the  East,  or  settlers' half,  which 
is  now  Leicester,  and  the  West,  or  proprietors'  half, 
now  Spencer. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  East  half,  house-lots 
were  laid  out  and  inducements  to  settlers  were  offered 
similar  to  those  in  other  localities,  viz.:  that  one 
shilling  an  acre,  a  nominal  price,  should  be  charged, 
"  provided  the  purchaser  should  agree  to  settle  a 
family  thereon  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
purcha.se."  As  a  further  inducement,  every  house- 
lot  should  be  supplemented  with  an  additional  one 
hundred  acres  in  some  other  part  of  the  town,  for 
every  ten  acres  of  house-lot.  Thus,  by  paying  forty 
shillings,  the  purchaser  became  possessor  of  four 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land.  These  lots  were 
made  accessible  by  public  highways,  running  north 
and  south,  ea.st  and  west,  abutting  upon  each.  Lots 
were  also  set  apart  for  the  Gospel  ministry  and  school 
purposes  agreeable  to  the  original  contr.-jct.  With 
fair  prospects  now  of  a  more  lasting  peace  between 
.settlers  and  Indians,  the  proprietors  again  indulged 
the  hope  of  locating  a  settlement  here  that  might  yet 
rival,  in  population  and  business  enterprise,  many  of 
the  older  towns  in  the  county. 

Yet,  a  decade  passed  before  the  niiiiiber  of  families 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  original  conditions 
were  located,  but  within  twenty-five  years  from  the 
planting  of  the  first  habitation  "the  town  had  in- 
creased rapidly  in  population  and  wealth."  The 
entire  interest  of  the  proprietors  now  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  West  half,  early  preparations  were 
made  by  them  for  further  development  of  these 
lands  and  favorable  inducements  ollered  to  .settlers 
tor  this  purpose.  They  caused  a  survey  to  be  made 
of  the  tract,  dividing  it  into  eighty  lots  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  each,  and  two  of  these  lots  were 
set  apart  for  ministerial  and  school  purposes.  They 
also  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  purch.iserg, 
that  "as  soon  as  twenty-five  families  were  settled 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  eighty  lots,  the  proprie- 
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tors,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  settlement  of  relig- 
ion among  them,  will  advance  and  give  the  sum  of 
forty  pounds  towards  building  a  meeting-house." 

First  Settlers. — Later  these  original  lots  were 
sub-divided,  and  the  first  one  of  them  sold  was  in  1717, 
to  Nathaniel  Wood,  containing  one  hundred  acres, 
and  was  situated  near  the  Brookfield  line,  on  the  old 
County  Road.  Up  to  1725  but  two  other  lots  had 
been  sold  to  families  who  had  located  thereon,  viz., 
to  Samuel  Bemis  and  John  Graton.  The  land  of  the 
former  adjoined  that  of  Nathaniel  Wood,  while  that 
of  the  latter  was  situated  in  the  southea.st  part  of  the 
plat  or  near  the  "Styles  reservoir,"  now  so  called. 

The  process  of  settling  this  half  was  a  slow  one,  and 
as  late  as  1740  it  contained  probably  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  these  sturdy  pioneers  struggled  manfully  against 
poverty  and  want  without  complaint  in  regard  to 
their  condition,  but  there  was  a  growing  feeling  that 
they  had  been  neglected,  on  the  part  of  the  town  au- 
thorities in  repeatedly  refusing  to  grant  them  "  roads 
for  their  better  accommodation."  Both  church  and 
school  were  located  in  the  east  half,  and  althougli  they 
contributed,by  tax  towards  their  support,  yet,  jiracti- 
cally,  they  were  deprived  the  benefit  of  them.  The  re- 
cords show  that  when  they  asked  that  "roads  might 
be  laid  out,  at  the  just  expense  of  both  parts  of  the 
town,  so  that  the  inhabitants  might  get  to  meeting,'' 
the  request  was  not  only  refused,  but  was  "regarded 
as  an  injustice."  The  need  of  roads  appeared  to  be  a 
constant  .source  of  grievance  to  these  people,  and  uji 
to  173C  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion to  relieve  their  pressing  wants.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  minister  and  highway  tax  had  be- 
come burdensome  to  them,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
perhaps,  that  they  should  early  seek  some  measure,  or 
measures,  that  would,  sooner  or  later,  relieve  them 
from  such  an  embarrassing  position.  At  this  time  the 
town  was  about  to  settle  a  minister  and  provide  for 
his  support;  therefore  a  tax  of  one  penny  per  acre  was 
laid  upon  all  the  lands  of  the  proprietors  and  indi- 
vidual settlers.  This  act  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  the 
people  of  the  west  half  that  they  forwarded  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court,  asking  that  they  might  be  ex- 
empt from  paying  this  tax  "  unle^^s  their  proportion 
might  be  applied  towards  the  support  of  preaching 
among  themselves."  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  inclined  to  grant  the  request,  but  the  Council  op- 
posed the  petition,  alleging  an  "  error  in  directing  the 
petition,  &c.,"  which  was  in  all  probability  a  pretext 
only,  as  upon  this  and  other  subsequent  occasions 
they  too  plainly  indicated  that  they  had  little  or  no 
synipatliy  in  common  with  the  people.  The  peti- 
tioners had  entertained  strong  hopes  tliat  this  request 
would  be  favorably  considered  by  the  proper  author- 
ities, and  that,  ere  h)ng,  the  difficulties  in  regard  to 
both  meeting  and  minister  would  be  obviated.  In 
this  they  were  disappointed.  But  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  aw  ,ited  thcin,  for  closely  following  this 


event  the  proprietors  came  to  their  assistance  with 
pecuniary  aid  and  a  Mr.  Cunningham  donated  them 
land  for  a  meeting-house  and  other  purposes,  which 
in  time  was  erected,  and  by  these  gifts  they  early  came 
into  possession  of  a  place  of  worship  .and  minister. 

Now  that  this  institution  had  become  a  fixed  fact 
for  this  part  of  the  town,  and  consequently  a  centre 
around  which  a  settlement  might  sooner  or  later  de- 
velop, it  was  not  a  surprise  to  the  people  of  the  "set- 
tlers' part"  that  a  division  of  the  town  should  be  seri- 
ously agitated.  Whatever  might  have  been  said  by 
the  people  of  the  west  half  about  distance  from  the 
church  or  school  or  bad  or  no  roads,  their  objective 
point  was  undoubtedly  that  they  be  "set  off"  into  a 
new  town.  The  first  move  in  this  direction  was  in 
1741,  when  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  town,  in 
town-meeting,  asking  that  they  be  made  a  separate 
and  distinct  town,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  objec- 
tion to  granting  this  request.  Stimulated  by  this 
success,  a  petition  was  now  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  the  General  Court,  asking  that  a  legal  division 
might  be  had,  and  a  bill  favorable  to  the  petition.»rs 
passed  both  Houses,  but  when  it  came  to  the  Governor 
— Shirley — for  his  signature  he  refused  it.  This 
action  was  disappointing  to  both  sections,  as  each  had 
now  come  to  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  whole 
would  be  best  subserved  by  a  separation.  With  this 
feeling  now  dominant,  it  is  singular  that  so  important 
a  matter  .should  be  allowed  to  rest,  but  for  nearly 
three  years  following  there  is  no  record  showing  to 
the  contrary,  and  the  supposition  is  that  no  further 
action  was  taken  during  this  period.  But  early  in 
1743  the  subject  was  again  agitated  with  renewed 
enthusiasm.  It  was  then  decided  that  a  committee 
of  both  proprietors  and  settlers  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Shirley  a  personal  interview  "that  they  might 
lay  their  case  before  him  in  a  more  friendly  way," 
and  induce  him,  if  possible,  "  to  reconsider  his  recent 
decision."  But  their  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  His 
Excellency  could  not  be  induced  to  change  his  for- 
mer opinion,  much  less  consent  to  any  measure  or 
bill  to  form  a  new  and  distinct  town.  At  this  junct- 
ure, in  his  judgment,  it  was  not  politic  to  do  so.  This 
action  of  the  Governor's  towards  these  people  was  a 
very  unpopular  one  for  him,  and  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  of  dislike  that  was  taking  root 
in  their  hearts  for  royalty,  whether  in  Governor  or 
subordinates. 

It  was  thought  that  further  effort  looking  towards 
separation  must  be  abandoned  for  a  time  until  a  new 
expedient  presented  itself,  which,  if  successful,  miglit 
be  made  an  entering  wedge  in  the  near  future  for 
more  satisfactory  results.  It  was  that  application  I>e 
made  to  the  General  Court  to  be  created  into  a  pre- 
cinct, as  this  would  give  them  an  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment at  least,  independent  of  the  east  half.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  31st  day  of  May,  1744,  Mr.  James 
Ormes  was  chosen  to  present  a  petition  to  this  body, 
representing  "  that  the  difficulties  which  moved  him 
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to  apply,  that  they  should  be  a  distinct  township,  do 
still  subsist,  and  may  in  a  great  measure  be  removed 
by  their  being  made  a  precinct."'  In  this  they  were 
successful,  and  an  act  of  incorporation,  as  such,  was 
granted  the  l>>th  of  .lunc  f<jllowiiig. 

I'KEClXf'T. — In  compliance  a  warrant  was  issued, 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  "  Freeholders  and  other  In- 
habitants of  the  Precinct,  or  Parish,  Qualified  by  Law 
to  vote  in  Town  affairs,  which  as  yet  has  never  been 
bad,"  and  on  the  10th  of  September,  1744,  the  follow- 
infr  precinct  otlicers  were  chosen,  viz.:  Jonathan 
Lamb,  moderator;  .John  Stebbings,  clerk ;  Samuel 
Beniis,  .John  Newhall  and  James  Willson,  assessors; 
David  Adams,  collector;  David  .-Vllen,  treasurer; 
Samuel  Bemis,  John  Cunningham,  Jonathan  Lamb, 
John  Stebbings  and  James  Willson,  committee  for 
calling  precinct  meetings.  From  this  date  and  until 
April  12,  17o;j,  all  calls  for  parish  meetings  were  dated 
"  Leicester  West  Parish,"  etc. 

The  advantage  derived  by  this  new  order  was  to 
give  them  the  liberty  of  action  in  parish  matters,  as 
they  could  now  choose  officers  to  regulate  their  church 
affairs,  but  in  all  things  else  they  were  subject  to  the 
town,  as  heretofore. 

The  perplexing  question  of  better  roads  was  yet  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration,  and  iive  years  after 
the  above  proceedings  an  earnest  appeal  was  made 
to  the  selectmen  "to  lay  out  suitable  roads  for  their 
accommodation,"  and  while  this  request  was  not  now 
considered  unrea.sonable,  inasmuch  as  the  town  had 
e.\pended  considerable  money  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  East  half,  yet  they  were  not  disposed  to  grant  the 
re<iuftst.  Further  appeals  to  the  town  authorities 
were  regarded  useless,  but  still  believing  tiieir  claims 
to  these  improvements  to  be  valid,  they  resolved  to 
take  their  case  before  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  adju- 
dication. They,  therefore,  petitioned  this  body,  ask- 
ing "that  they  cause  certain  roads  to  be  laid  out." 
The  selectmen  were  cited  to  appear  and  "show  cause 
why  this  request  should  not  be  granted,"  and  the 
town  chose  a  committee  of  citizens  to  appear  with 
the  selectmen  in  support  of  their  position.  The  case, 
however,  did  not  reach  the  court,  as  before  the  day 
appointed  lor  a  hearing  a  compromise  had  been 
arranged  between  the  parties,  the  result  of  which  wsis 
that  before  the  close  of  the  year  eleven  of  the  much- 
needed  roads  were  laid  out  and  constructed.  This  was 
very  satisfactory,  as  the  roads  contributed  largely  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  West  Parish, 
but  the  feeling  still  existed  that  the  differences  be- 
tsveen  the  two  sections  were  again  liable  to  arise 
uniler  the  same  ri'gime,  and  that  the  proper  remedy, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  be  found  in  a  division 
of  the  town.  This  view  of  the  matter  was  now 
entertained  by  the  East  Parish,  and  they  not  only 
gave  their  consent  to  a  dissolution,  but  expressed  a 
desire  to  unite  with  the  West  Parish  and  work  har- 
moniously together  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  2'2i\  of  November,  174y,  the  follow- 


ing   petition    was    presented    to    Acting    Governor 
Phipps,  viz.: 

Petition  lo  tlio  Ilunorable  Spencer  Pbipps,  Lieut.  Governor,  bjr  the 
dulecribors,  a  conimitte**  uf  tlie  town  of  Leicester,  stating  that  the  in- 
habitaDta  of  the  westerly  pan  ut'  fiaitl  town  have  built  a  nieeting-faouae, 
and  settled  a  niinirtter,  and  stating  rnrtlier,  that  about  Kight  yeara 
ago,  moved  to  the  town  of  Leicester  to  be  set  off  and  made  a  distinct 
town,  which  was  readily  granted,  whereupon  application  waa  made  to 
the  court,  about  tliree  years  afterwarxls,  for  the  same,  but  instead  of 
being  nuide  a  Utvrn,  was  made  a  I'recinct  only,  wliich  was  very  griev- 
ous to  botli,  nor  had  the  town  any  opportunity  given  them  lo  offer  any 
reasons  to  tlie  Honorable  Court  to  the  cuntmry,  although  they  have 
many  to  give,  and  one  was  that  the  west  part  called  upon  the  select- 
men of  Leicester  to  lay  out  roads  for  I tiem,  upon  the  joint  expense  of 
botli  parts  of  ttie  town,  so  that  llie  inhabitants  of  the  west  part  might 
gel  to  meeting,  Ac.  They  further  state  that  wlien  the  lands  of  the 
easterly  part  were  laid  out,  sufficient  land  was  appropriated  for  roada, 
but  when  the  west  part  was  divided.  It  vtaa  laid  out  into  lots,  and 
no  land  left  for  roads,  and  now  the  eiut  part  was  called  upon  to  be 
at  their  proportion  of  the  expense,  which  they  considered  unjust. 
That  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  [wrt  preferred  a  complaint  to  the 
court  of  sessions,  for  a  committee  to  lay  out  roads  for  their  accom- 
modation. They  therefore  pray  the  Court  to  erect  the  west  part  of 
Leicester  into  a  distinct  and  sepamte  town,  &c. 

Daniel  Denny, 

SlEWARn   SOITHOATK, 

.loUN  Brown. 

The  matter  was  now  pressed  upon  the  General  Court 
by  the  people  of  both  sections,  and  as  a  result,  this 
body,  as  it  had  done  on  two  former  occa-sions,  passed 
a  bill  in  compliance  with  the  request  as  set  forth  in 
the  petition,  but  again  His  Excellency  vetoed  it, 
giving  as  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  this  or  any  other  bill  "  unless  provision  be 
made  that  the  number  of  representatives  be  not 
thereby  increased,  or  a  clause  suspending  the  execu- 
tion of  the  act  until  His  Mnje.sties  pleasure  shall  be 
known  thereon,  be  inserted  in  the  said  act."  This 
shallow  message  exasperated  the  House,  as  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  reached  by  them  was,  that  their 
combined  judgment  in  this  matter  was  entitled  to  lit- 
tle or  no  weight  by  him,  or  that  he  had  not  manliness 
enough  to  assert  the  authority  vested  in  him  until  he 
should  first  learn  "His  Majesties  pleasure"  there- 
upon. 

This  position  of  the  Governor  did  not,  however, 
change  the  sentiment  of  the  House  in  relation  to  the 
equity  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and  they  at 
once  addressed  a  communication  to  him  setting  forth 
their  views  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  His  Majesty 
to  his  subjects,  also  stating  that  "the  number  of 
Representatives  the  town  of  Leicester,  by  charter  and 
laws  of  the  Province,  are  entitled  to  is  not  enlarged 
by  this  bill,"  and  in  closing,  they  "  flatter  themselves 
that  your  Honor  will  give  his  consent."  But  His 
Excellency  was  immovable,  and  this  appeal  had  no 
effect.  This,  and  the  previous  experience  of  the 
people  in  this  direction,  taught  them  that  the  House 
of  Itepresentatives  was  the  only  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment that  had  a  common  feeling  with  them,  and  this 
was  accounted  for  because  it  was  made  up  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  and  they  could  better 
appreciate  their  condition  and  necessities.  Xotwith- 
standing  this  last  attempt  resulted  in   failure,  they 
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were  not  discouraged,  as  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  laboring  was  as  vital  to  them  now  as  ever,  and 
there  was  no  good  reason  why  they  should,  at  this 
time,  retreat  from  the  position  taken.  They  did, 
however,  allow  it  to  rest  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  lime  it  was  renewed  with  their  old-time  energy- 
A  parish  meeting  was  called  March  6,  1753,  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Benjamin  Johnson,  Lieu- 
tenant John  White  and  Deacon  John  Worster,  was 
chosen  to  again  petition  the  General  Court  to  be  in- 
corporated as  a  separate  town.  The  action  of  the 
House  of  Re])resentatives,  on  this  occasion,  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Council,  but  again  the  result  was  a 
failure  for  want  of  His  Excellency's  signature, 
although  an  act  was  finally  passed,  which  received 
his  consent,  erecting  the  precinct  into  a  separate  and 
distinct  district,  to  be  known  as  Spencer,  "  with  all 
the  powers,  jirivileges  and  immunities  that  towns  in 
the  Province  may  enjoy,  that  of  sending  a  Represen- 
tative to  the  General  Assembly  only  excepted,"  but 
giving  the  said  district  "  full  liberty  and  right  to  join 
with  the  town  of  Leicester  in  clioosing  a  representa- 
tive," they  paying  their  proportional  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  same.  This,  then,  was  another  step 
secured  towards  the  one  great  object  and  aim  of  these 
people,  yet  it  did  not,  by  this  act,  dissolve  entirely  the 
relations  existing  between  Leicester  and  Spencer. 
There  were  other  districts  in  the  province,  similarly 
situated,  subject  to  the  same  restraints,  etc.,  which  re- 
mained in  force  until  1776,  at  which  time  they  were 
removed.  In  1780  the  "right"  of  representation  was 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 

Town  Okkun.— The  birth  of  the  town  then,  really, 
dates  from  this  act, — although  by  it,  it  did  not  attain 
the  full  dignity  of  a  township,  owing  to  the  terms  im- 
posed. By  this  act  one  Thomas  Steel,  Esq.,  was  "em- 
powered to  issue  his  w'arrant,  directed  to  some  princi- 
pal of  said  district,  requiring  him  to  notify  and  warn 
the  inhabitants  of  said  district  to  meet  at  such  time  and 
place  as  shall  be  therein  set  forth,  to  choose  all  such 
officers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
said  district."  In  accordance  with  this  authority,  in 
him  vested,  he  issued  his  warrant  to  Captain  Benjamin 
Johnson,  and  a  meeting  for  the  above  purpose  was 
called,  at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected, 
as  directed  by  the  law,  viz. ;  Captain  Benjamin  John- 
son, moderator;  Captain  Benjamin  Johnson,  town 
clerk ;  Deacon  John  Worster,  John  Cunningham, 
John  Muzzy,  Deacon  James  Willson  and  Captain 
Benjamin  Johnson,  selectmen ;  Captain  Benjamin 
Johnson,  treasurer;  Samuel  Bemis  and  James Ormes, 
constables  ;  the  selectmen  were  voted  assessors  ;  En- 
sign John  Stebbings,  Samuel  Garfield,  John  Prouty, 
Caleb  Bridges  and  Robert  Griffin,  highway  surveyors 
on  the  north  side  of  the  county  road;  Jacob  Stod- 
dard, Jonathan  Lamb  and  David  Adams,  highway 
surveyors  on  the  south  side  of  the  county  road; 
James  Richardson,  highway  surveyor  on  the  county 
road;  Joshua   Draper  and   Benjamin  Woodard,  hog- 


reeves  ;  Deacon  John  Worster  and  Thomas  Bridges, 
fence-viewers ;  Israel  Holton,  sealer  of  leather ;  Lieu- 
tenant John  White,  sealer  of  weights  and  measures ; 
John  Draper  and  Jacob  Stoddard,  tythingmen.  One 
of  the  first  acts  passed  by  the  district  was  to  "  allow 
Lieut.  John  White  the  sum  of  £2  13.s.  4d.  for  his  ser- 
vices in  going  to  the  Grate  and  General  Corte  in 
order  to  git  us  to  be  a  District." 

The  town  was  never  made  such  by  any  special  act 
of  incorporation,  but  it  became  one,  virtually,  by  an 
act  of  August  23,  1775,  which  made  all  places,  incor- 
porated originally  by  the  name  of  districts,  "  towns, 
to  every  intent  and  purpose  whatsoever."  Agricul- 
ture was  the  only  occupation  known  to  these  people, 
at  this  early  period,  and  the  cutting  away  of  the  for- 
ests, sowing  and  gathering  the  fruits  of  the  ground, 
were  the  only  sources  of  revenue  with  which  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  family  and  various  taxes.  The 
plow,  hoe  and  other  like  implements  assisted  largely 
in  supplying  the  scanty  food,  while  the  spinning- 
wheel  and  loom,  with  industrious  hands  to  guide 
them,  furnished  the  family  clothing  "  fit  for  mill  or 
meeting."  The  district  at  this  date,  1753,  numbered 
about  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

Lot'ATiox. — The  town  lies  south  of  the  centre  of 
the  county,  and  about  midway  between  the  eastern 
and  western  boundaries.  On  the  north  are  the  towns 
of  Oakham  and  Paxton,  on  the  east  Paxton  and  Lei- 
cester, on  the  south  Charlton,  and  on  the  west  Brook- 
field  and  North  Brookfleld.  It  is  quite  regular  in 
shape,  forming  nearly  a  parallelogram,  being  about 
eight  miles  long  by  about  four  miles  wide,  and  con- 
taining thirty-two  square  miles,  more  or  less,  or  ris- 
ing twenty  thousand  acres. 

SiTiATiON. — It  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the 
"Great  Post  Road,"  running  from  Worcester  to 
Springfield,  twelve  miles  from  the  former  and  thirty- 
six  miles  from  the  latter.  Its  villages,  aside  from 
the  main  or  central  one,  are  Hillsville,  northwest ; 
Upper  and  Lower  Wire-  Villages,  northeast ;  and 
South  Spencer,  southwest. 

Poj«'Ds,  Reservoirs  and  Streams. — It  is  fairly 
well  watered  by  ponds,  reservoirs  and  small  streams. 
Among  the  latter,  the  principal  one,  known  as 
Seven  Mile  River,  enters  the  town  at  its  north  bound- 
ary, and,  emerging  from  the  Browning  Pond,  takes  a 
southwesterly  course  through  the  town.  It  is  swollen 
to  a  river  of  moderate  dimensions  before  reaching 
Podunk  Pond,  in  the  town  of  Brookfleld,  and  thence 
its  waters  pass  into  Long  Island  Sound,  bj-  way  of 
the  Connecticut  River.  In  addition  to  the  water  it  re- 
ceives from  its  main  supply,  it  is  fed  by  numerous 
small  brooks,  and  a  principal  tributary  called  Turkey 
Hill  Brook. 

This  stream  enters  the  town  at  its  northeast 
corner,  its  source  iieing  Turkey  Hill  Pond,  lying 
in  I'axton  and  Rutland.  It  runs  in  a  southwesterly 
course,  and  makes  a  junction  with  the  Seven  Mile 
River  near  the  old  "  Daniel  Whittemore  "  place,  so- 
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called.  A  small  stream  wliicii  lakes  its  ri.si-  in  Shaw 
Pond,  Leicester,  connects  with  the  Turkey  Hill 
Brook  near  the  main  mill  of  the  Sjjencer  Wire  Com- 
pany, upon  which  stream  the  e.xtensive  works  of  this 
company  are  situate<l,  the  same  being  about  two  and 
a  cpiarter  miles  northeast  from  the  postoflicc. 

.\nothcr  snuill  stream  pa.sses  through  the  centre  of 
the  village,  and  connects  with  the  Seven  Mile  River 
at  the  "  Great  Meadows,"  its  source  being  Whitte- 
more,  or  Moose  Pond.  A  tributary  from  the  south  is 
Cranberry  Jfeadow  Brook,  wliieh  rises  in  Cranberry 
Meadow,  and  Hows  north,  through  "  Howes  I'ond," 
connecting  with  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
South  Spencer  Station,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad.  The  streams,  or  brooks,  in  the  southeast 
part  of  tlie  town  tlow  in  this  direction,  and  event- 
ually reach  the  Blackstone  River,  which  runs  to  Nar- 
ragangett  Bay.  Although  most  of  these  streams  are 
unimportant,  yet  in  "ye  olden  (yme  "  they  furnished 
the  power  for  various  small  mills  and  factories  lo- 
cated upon  them,  for  grinding  grains,  manufacturing 
powder,  wire,  hoes,  scythes,  etc. 

The  principal  body  of  water  (natural  ])ond)  within 
its  borders  is  the  Whittcmore  or  Moose  Pond.  It  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  township,  and  covers 
about  eighty  acres  of  land,  is  very  pure  and  wholesome 
water,  being  fed  almost  entirely  by  springs,  and  yields 
in  the  winter  a  harvest  of  excellent  ice  for  summer 
consumption.  In  winter,  also,  it  is  a  fine  sporting 
field  for  persons  of  piscatorial  habits,  as  it  contains  hard, 
luscious  pickerel,  that  sustain  a  wide  reputation. 
Brooks  and  Browning  Ponds,  lying  on  the  north,  are 
quite  large  bodies  of  water,  but  they  are  principally 
in  the  towns  of  Oakham  and  North  Brookfield.  There 
are  two  large  reservoirs — one  the  "Sugden,"  lying 
wholly  in  Spencer,  and  situated  near  the  Upper  Wire 
Village,  and  the  other  the  "Styles,"  situated  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  town,  and  lying  one-half  in 
Spencer  and  one-half  in  Leicester.  Cranberry  Meadow 
and  Burntcoat  Ponds  cover  over  a  considerable  terri- 
tory, the  former  lying  between  Spencer  and  Charlton, 
and  the  latter  three-fourths  in  Leicester.  The  other 
ponds,  or  small  reservoirs,  contain  water  enough  to 
make  them  an  important  au.xiliary  to  steam,  and  are 
made  fairly  remunerative  when  used  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Sim.. — The  soil,  when  properly  cultivated,  yields 
abundant  crops  of  grass,  grains,  potatoes,  Sic,  and 
compares  favorably  with  the  average  farming  lands 
of  the  county. 

SiuF.^CE. — The  surface  is  very  irregular,  but  not 
abrupt,  is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  some  of  the 
bills  forming  the  highest  i)oiiits  of  land  between 
Springfield  and  Worcester,  on  the  line  of  the  Boston 
i^  .\lbany  Railroad,  and  are  very  symmetrical  in  form. 
They  overlook  a  large  e.xtent  of  country  to  the  north, 
west  and  south,  and  from  the  summit  of  some  of  them 
the  eye  takes  in  an  extended  sweep  of  country,  dotted 
with  houses,  ponds,  streams,  valleys,  other  bills  and 


distant  spires,  in  neighboring  towns,  all  combining  to 
form  a  scene  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  country. 

GEOi.ooifAL.  —  The  geological  formation  of  the 
town  consist?  mostly  of  gneiss  rock;  mica  and  chlorite 
slate  are  found,  and  the  rock  is  generally  unfit  for 
buililing  pur|)05es.  The  highest  ledges  retain  a  hori- 
zontal i)osition,  while  in  the  low  river  bottoms  they 
are  tilled  about  one-tliird,  showing  that  the  disturbing 
force  has  been  asinking,  rather  than  an  uplifting  one. 
Trap  prevails  to  some  e.xtent  in  the  north  part;  the 
boulders  correspond  with  the  native  ledges,  and 
scratches  of  glaciers  are  fouiid. 

TllK  Vn,LA<iE. — The  villagcspreads  out  over  a  very 
uneven  surface.  The  original  streets  arc  crooked  and 
narrow,  but  in  the  more  modern  ])orlions  they  are 
laid  out  with  more  regularity,  wider  and  more  con- 
venient for  travel  and  business. 

Railroads. — The  railroad  accommodations  are 
limited  to  one  line,  viz. — the  Boston  and  Albany, 
which  is  located  two  and  one-<iuartcr  miles  from  the 
business  eentre,  the  station  being  at  South  Spencer. 
This  was  a  longdistance  to  transport  the  large  number 
of  passengers  and  amount  of  freight  laid  down  at  this 
depot,  and  numerous  coaches  and  heavy  teams  were 
constantly  emi)loyed  for  this  purpose.  In  1 870  a  route 
was  surveyed  from  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  at 
South  Spencer  to  the  central  part  of  the  village,  and 
in  1872,  at  a  town-meeting,  the  town  was  called  upon 
to  subscribe  to  the  ca[>ital  stock  in  a  railroad  to  con- 
nect these  two  points ;  but  at  this  meeting  it  was  voted 
"  to  pas-s  over  the  article."  Various  surveys  were  now 
made,  covering  this  and  other  routes,  but  the  matter 
was  not  brought  befiire  the  town  again  until  April  7, 
1877,  when  the  article  was  again  passed  over.  Several 
more  meetings  were  held  for  this  jiurpose,  but  with 
like  results,  until,  at  a  meeting  April  S,  1878,  the  town 
voteil  to  subscribe  to  two  hundred  anil  lilty  shares 
(twenty-five  thousand  dollars)  of  the  capital  stock  in 
said  road,  which  action  caused  the  road  to  be  forthwith 
con.structed,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  increasing 
traffic  and  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
traveling  public. 

MEKTiNti-IIofsEs.  — Congrrgalioniilkti.  — The  Jlnl 
care  of  the  settlers  here,  as  elsewhere,  wjis  to  arrange 
for  such  shelter  as  would  meet  the  wants  of  their  fami- 
lies ;  then,  as  they  invariably  carried  their  religion 
with  them,  it  became  their  next  duty  to  provide  for  a 
meeting-house  and  minister,  tliat  their  si)iritual  wan(s 
might  be  properly  cared  for.  April  2,  1730,  Samuel 
Bemis  and  John  Stebbings  were  chosen  a  committee 
by  the  settlers  of  the  west  half  to  proceed  to  Boston 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  projjrietors,  then  and 
there,  "to  come  into  some  arrangement  about  the 
building  of  a  meeting-bouse  and  having  the  gospel 
preached  to  them."  At  the  meeting  held  for  tlie  pur- 
pose it  was  voted  "to  lay  a  tax  of  three  pence  per 
acre  on  their  lands  the  following  year,  and  two  pence 
per  acre  for  the  next  two  years,  to  assist  the  .settlers 
in  building  a  good,  substantial   meeting-hou.se,   forty- 
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five  foot  in  length  and  thirty-five  foot  in  width,  and 
towards  the  minister's  support."  As  a  further  assur- 
ance that  the  undertaking  should  be  a  success, 
Nathaniel  Cunningham,  of  Cambridge,  donated  to 
them  by  deed,  February  26,  1740,  two  acres  of  land 
"  for  the  accommodation  of  a  meeting-house,  a  train- 
ing-field and  such  other  public  uses  as  the  town  shall 
direct,  forever."  In  all  probability  they  were  about 
erecting  this  house  in  the  year  1743,  although  the  re- 
cords do  not  indicate  that  such  was  the  case,  as  on 
the  30th  of  November  of  that  year  it  is  recorded  that 
the  proprietors  held  a  meeting  at  which  a  report  of 
the  parties  who  contracted  for  the  building  of  the 
same  was  considered  by  them.  That  the  house  was 
occupied  when  in  a  very  crude  condition,  the  re- 
cords, further  on,  give  conclusive  evidence.  It  was 
covered  with  rough,  unplaned  boards,  having  a 
ground  floor  and  loose  flooring  for  the  galleries,  the 
inner  walls  unfinished,  the  interior  lighted  by  a  few 
small  windows,  the  glass  set  in  leaden  sash.  Yeti 
notwithstanding  it  was  a  rude  and  uninviting  struc- 
ture, it  aflbrded  the  inhabitants  shelter  from  the  .sun 
and  storm,  and  furnished  them  an  altar  around  which 
they  could  gather  for  religious  worship  and  instruction. 

It  became  necessary  now  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments for  seats,  or  pews,  and  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1744,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called, 
"to  see  if  they  would  come  into  any  method  in  order 
to  build  the  body  of  sects,"  and  also  "  to  see  what 
method  they  will  come  into  to  dispose  of  the  pews." 
The  "  body  of  seets"  was  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  on  either  side  of  the  centre  aisle.  The  wall- 
seats,  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  were  for  the 
elderly  men  without  pews  and  those  on  the  east  side 
for  the  elderly  women  without  pews.  The  galleries 
were  for  the  younger  people  and  the  sexes  were 
separated  in  the  same  manner  as  below.  At  the  last 
meeting  a  "comity  "  was  chosen  to  build  the  "body 
of  seets  "  and  to  "  mark  out.  Dignify  and  set  a  prize 
on  the  pew  spots."  This  work  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  following  plan  was  adopted  for  disposing 
of  the  "spots,"  viz. :  "The  man  that  shall  be  highest 
in  valuation  of  real-estate  shall  have  the  first  choice, 
and  the  next  in  succession  until  the  pews  are  all 
taken  up."  According  to  this  plan  Samuel  Bemis 
was  entitled  to  the  first  choice,  and  it  was  voted  that 
"  he  have  the  Pew  Spot  on  the  Rite  hand  side  of  the 
Coming  in  of  the  South  Dnore,  prize  £5  Os.  Od. ;  Left. 
Jonathan  Lamb  shall  have  the  Pew  Spot  on  the  easte 
end  of  the  polpet  ajoining  thereunto,  prize  £4  Os.  Od" 
And  so  on  until  twelve  spots  had  been  assigned  and 
located.  The  sum  of  two  pounds  was  the  lowest 
price  paid. 

One  year  later  the  sum  of  £2.")  was  voted  "  to  defray 
the  charges  of  building  a  polpet.  Deacon's  seet,  body 
of  seets  and  ministerial  pew."  For  nearly  five  years 
the  "doors"  had  been  without  pro|)er  fastenings,  and 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1748,  a  committee  of  three,  viz. : 
Lieutenant    White,    Deacon     Worster    and     Daniel 


Knapp,  was  chosen  "to  procure  a  Lock  and  Key 
for  the  meeting-house  Doore,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Parish." 

From  this  time  until  March  2,  1707,  the  subject  of 
finishing  the  building  had  been  discussed  and  voted 
upon  at  nearly  every  district  meeting  held,  and  small 
sums  of  money  appropriated  to  finish  or  improve  some 
part  of  the  same,  and  at  a  meeting  held  this  day  it 
was  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  £.50,  "to  finish  the 
meeting-house  decently."  This  sum,  however,  was 
never  raised,  but  four  years  later,  or  at  a  meeting  held 
February  13,  1771,  it  w'as  decided  to  build  a  new 
house,  the  size  of  which  should  be  fifty-six  feet  in 
length  and  forty-seven  in  width,  "  and  upon  the  spot 
where  the  old  one  now  stands."  After  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries had  been  arranged  and  details  decided  upon, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  Daniel 
Baldwin,  "  to  build  it  in  a  proper  manner,"  for  the 
sura  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  he  taking  the  old 
building  as  part  pay.  As  he  declined  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  raising  the  new  one,  the  selectmen 
were  made  a  committee  to  attend  to  it,  with  authority 
to  expend  an  amount  which  had  been  appropriated 
for  that  purpose,  and  in  their  report  to  the  town  they 
certify  that  it  was  expended  for  "  Liquor,  ropes  and 
other  things."  The  house  contained  sixty-eight  pews, 
forty-six  being  located  on  the  floor  and  twenty-two  in 
the  galleries,  and  the  same  system  was  adopted  for 
disposing  of  them  as  in  the  previous  house.  The 
appraised  value  of  these  pews  was  fixed  at  five  hundred 
pounds.  In  1801  a  tower  and  cupola  were  added  to 
the  house,  and  three  hundred  dollars  was  voted  for 
that  purpose.  This  improvement  suggested  a  bell, 
and  the  sum  of  $420.87  was  secured  by  private  sub- 
scription for  one,  and  in  town-meeting  it  was  voted 
"  that  the  names  of  the  generous  subscribers  be  entered 
upon  the  town  records." 

Up  to  1821  no  means  had  been  provided  for  warui- 
ing  the  meeting-house,  but  this  year  it  was  decided 
to  introduce  stoves,  "  under  the  inspection  of  the 
selectmen."  For  two  years  their  experience  with 
this  "  innovation "  was  not  wholly  satisfactory,  be- 
cause of  the  propensity  of  these  stoves  to  smoke,  and 
a  committee  of  three  was  accordingly  appointed  "  to 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  stove-pipe,  or 
funnel,  in  the  meeting-house  ...  to  remedy  their 
smoking."  This  committee  attended  to  their  duty 
and  recommended  alterations  "  at  the  outlet  by  carry- 
ing the  funnels  out  at  the  east  and  west  windows." 

In  1838  this  meeting-house  was  repaired  by  turning 
a  quarter  around  and  fronting  it  to  the  south,  with 
new  inside  finish,  new  pews,  etc.,  making  it  to  con- 
form, iis  nearly  as  possible,  "  to  the  meeting-house 
recently  fitted  up  in  Paxton."  It  was  completed  and 
dedicated  on  the  14th  of  November  of  this  year. 
May  1,  1843,  during  a  high  wind,  the  spire  of  this 
church  was  blown  off,  and  passing  down  through  the 
roof  damaged  the  ceiling  and  interior  to  some  extent. 
On  the  1st  of  .lanuary,  18()2,  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
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by  fire,  and  from  this  period,  until  a  new  house  was 
erected,  reli^'ious  services  were  held  in  the  Town 
Hall.  Preparations  were  at  once  made  to  rebuihi, 
and  on  the  Sth  of  April,  18(i3,  the  new  edifice  was 
dedicated. 

On  the  grouiul  floor  of  the  new  building  was  the 
vestry,  and  on  the  second  floor  the  audience  room. 
In  1881  this  vestry  was  enlarged,  a  church  parlor  and 
kitchen  were  fitted  up  for  the  convenience  of  church 
;in(l  society  gatherings  and  other  parochial  purposes. 
In  ISS-')  it  was  generally  felt  that  this  building  had 
become  inadeipiate  to  the  growth  of  the  church  and 
society,  and  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  the  audience 
room  and  change  the  entire  arrangement,  providing 
the  alterations  could  be  done  without  expense  to  the 
society.  Individuals  responded  generously  by  sub- 
scriptions to  carry  out  the  plans  suggested,  and  an 
addition  of  twenty  feet  was  made  to  the  north  end  of 
the  building.  The  organ  and  singers'  seats  were 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  I'ulpit,  the  |>ews  were  re- 
arranged, the  walls  beautified  by  fresco  decorations, 
and  gas,  public  water  and  steam-heating  apparatus 
were  introduced.  It  was  re-dedicated  December  22d 
of  this  year.  These  alterations  transformed  the 
building  into  an  attractive  edifice  both  inside  and 
out,  and  by  these  changes  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
structure  was  greatly  improved.  The  front  and 
steeple  are  of  a  mi.ved  order  of  architecture,  bold  in 
outline  and  projection,  and  from  base  to  i)innacle  the 
symmetry  is  well  preserved. 

The  late  Isaac  Prouty,  while  living,  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  church  building  might,  sooner  or  later, 
be  remodeled,  and  that  he  would  subscribe  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  towards  the  payment  of  the 
same.  Tlie  work  now  having  been  completed,  his 
heirs,  in  accordance  with  his  wish,  presented  this 
amount  to  the  subscription  fund,  with  a  request  that 
it  be  received  as  a  "  memorial  of  him." 

Sinking. — From  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  singing 
has  been  considered  an  exercise  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  next  in  importance  to  the  "  preaching  of  the 
Word,"  and  in  it-s  rendering  was  regarded  by  them  as 
i/fvotional.  If,  during  tlie  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  has  become  emotional,  it  certainly  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  forefathers. 

In  the  early  days  the  deaconing  of  the  hymn  or 
psalm  was  a  necessary  custom,  as  but  few,  joining  in 
the  exercise  of  song,  possessed  the  hymn  or  psalm- 
books;  consequently,  the  service  wiis  of  a  purely  con- 
gregational nature.  In  1782  an  attempt  wjis  made  to 
place  singing  seats  in  the  gallery  of  tlte  meeting- 
house, "  that  the  singers  may  sit  together,"  but  just 
what  time  they  were  allowed  to  "  sit  and  sing  togeth- 
er" is  not  recorded.  The  chorister,  in  those  days, 
held  that  position  by  the  united  vote  of  church  and 
congregation,  and  the  first  to  occupy  that  position  was 
Dr.  Ormes,  in  1770.  The  next  was  John  Muzzy,  Jr.. 
in  177-"),  and,  in  1782.  Lieutenant  Jonas  Muzzy,  with 
Mr.  Oliver  Watson  as  assistant. 


The  first  hymn-book  that  came  into  general  use  was 
the  '■  Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns,"  adopted  in  17t>0, 
after  an  animated  controversy  of  ten  years  or  more, 
and  it  remained  in  use  until  18i)2.  It  was  exchanged 
for  the  ''Sabbath  Hymn-Hook,"  which  was  used  until 
188."),  when  the  "  Laudes  Domini  "  took  its  jdace. 

The  first  instrument  introduced  into  the  choir  was 
the  ba-ss  viol  in  1829,  and  was  played  by  O.  S.  Worth- 
ington  and  others,  and  the  next  was  the  double  biiss, 
l>layed  by  William  G.  Muzzy.  Then  followed  the 
violin,  flute  and  other  instruments,  and,  later  on,  the 
I'eed  and  [lipe-orgim.  In  ISti;',  the  latter,  a  two-bank 
organ  with  twenty-eight  stops,  was  purchased  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Johnson,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  the  maker  of  it, 
and,  in  1887,  at  the  remodeling  of  the  church,  it  was 
taken  down  by  G.  H.  Ryder  it  Co.,  of  Boston,  and 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  five  new  stops,  and  other- 
wise improved  in  power  and  goneral  appearance.  The 
singing,  up  to  and  at  the  present  time,  is  by  a  volun- 
teer choir. 

Univrrsa/iMs. — In  1808  the  citizens  of  Spencer  were 
asked  to  remonstrate  against  certain  towns  (including 
Spencer)  being  incorporated  into  a  religious  society  to 
be  called  the  "  Universal  Society  ;  "  but  in  town- 
meeting  they  voted  "to  take  no  action  relating  to 
the  subject."  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were,  how- 
ever, agitating  the  advisability  of  a  separation  from 
the  established  church,  but  no  dccideil  move  in  this 
direction  was  taken  until  1820.  This  year  David 
.\dams  gave  notice  that  he  had  become  a  member  of 
the  "  Second  I'niversalist  Society  in  Brookfield  and 
Charlton,"  and  before  the  close  of  1821  forty-three 
persons  had  withdrawn  to  join  this  and  a  Baptist 
Society  about  to  be  formed  in  this  town.  This  year, 
also,  the  town  and  parish  had  so  far  become  sepa- 
rate an<l  ilistinct  bodies,  as  to  cause  the  making  and 
collecting  of  the  ministerial  tax  to  be  done  by  the 
Congreg.ational  Society. 

In  1830  a  IJnivcrsalist  Society  w;ls  incorporated 
with  ten  members,  and  in  1833  a  meeting-house  was 
erected,  in  which  fervices  were  held  until  1840.  The 
society,  from  this  time,  gradually  decreased  in  num- 
bers, until  it  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  house  and 
church  property  were  dis|>osed  of. 

This  building  stood  upon  the  west  corner  of  Main 
and  Wall  Streets,  and  twenty  years  after  it  was  aban- 
doned for  church  purposes  it  was  converted  into  a 
boot-factory.  For  many  years  it  retained  its  original 
outward  appearance,  until,  finally,  such  additions 
were  made  to  it,  that  it  entirely  lost  its  identity. 
From  about  1875  occasional  meetings  of  this  denom- 
ination were  held  in  the  town  hall,  but  in  1881  the 
society  was  reorganized  under  the  general  statute  of 
this  State,  and  at  a  meeting  on  the  26th  of  October  of 
this  year  they  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
and  voted  "to  purchase  land  and  build  a  church." 
This  edifice  was  erected  in  1882  and  dedicated  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1883,  with  Rev.  F.  A.  Bisbee  as  pastor. 

Externally,  this  is   an  attractive   brick  structure 
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while  internally  it  is  very  complete  in  its  modern 
arrangements,  which  consist  of  a  commodious  audi- 
ence-room, cliapel  and  church  parlors  ujion  the 
ground  floor.  Upon  the  I)asement  floor  is  a  spacious 
room  for  entertainments  and  church  gatherings,  with 
a  kitchen  conveniently  connected  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  the  conveniences  required  in  this 
department. 

Methodifl. — In  1840  a  few  families,  representing  the 
Methodist  faith,  assembled  themselves  together  and 
held  public  religious  meetings  in  the  audience-room 
of  the  Universalist  meeting-house.  In  18-11  a  society 
was  organized  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  this 
denomination,  and  made  use  of  the  town  hall  for 
holding  meetings  for  nearly  six  years.  In  1847,  to 
accommodate  their  increasing  numbers,  they  pur- 
chased land  and  erected  a  very  substantial  church 
building  with  belfry  and  spire.  It  contained  a  vestry 
upon  the  first  floor  and  audience-room  upon  the  sec- 
ond. In  1872-73  the  house  was  remodeled  by  mak- 
ing additions  upon  cither  end,  repainting  and  fresco- 
ing both  audience-room  and  vestry  and  adding  parlors, 
kitchen  and  other  ante-rooms.  It  has  a  large  mem- 
bership. 

Uaptisls. — The  formation  of  the  Baptist  Society 
.lanuary  30, 1819,  resulted  from  a  division  of  the  Bap- 
tist Society  in  Liecester,  which  took  place  in  1818. 
Their  meeting-house  w-as  erected  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  town  (called  North  Spencer)  in  1820.  There 
was  preacfiing  at  this  house,  at  intervals,  up  to  1840, 
but  their  membership  diminished  so  rapidly  after  this 
date  that  stated  services  were  wholly  abandoned.  In 
1878  the  .society  was  reor^ranized  with  twenty-one 
members,  holding  services  in  a  small  hall  in  the  town- 
house  at  first  and  later  in  a  private  hall  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose,  until  in  1885  a  new  brick  church  building 
was  erected.  The  size  of  the  audience-room,  39  x  49 
feet,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  330;  the  vestry, 
39  X  40  feet;  parlor,  17  x  20;  and  kitchen,  12  x  17. 
The  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  was 
held  on  the  7th  of  September,  1885,  and  on  the  21st 
of  June,  1887,  the  church  was  formally  dedicated. 

St.  Mary's  [Roman  Ca/lio/ic).— hi  1845  a  few  scat- 
tering families  of  this  faith  worshipped  at  rare  in- 
tervals, in  .the  houses  of  private  individuals.  In 
1851  this,  with  several  other  parishes,  was  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  clergyman,  and  in  1853  the  parish 
had  grown  numerically  sufticient  to  warrant  the 
building  of  a  church,  and  one  was  completed  this 
year.  It  was  a  handsome  frame  building,  with  tall 
spire  and  bell.  In  1855  the  parisli  was  attached  to  an 
out-mission  to  Webster,  and  so  remained  until  1857, 
when  it  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  resident  of  the  Holy  Cross  College,  Worces- 
ter. This  year  the  Catholic  poi)ulation  numbered 
less  than  one-fifth  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but 
thirty  years  later  those  who  afniiated  with  this 
church  numbered  about  five-eighths  of  the  whole 
In   1871   they  were  given  a  resident  pastor,  in  the 


person  of  Rev.  Julius  Casson.  He  died  in  July, 
1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thos.  D.  Beaven, 
and  in  1883  Rev.  Bernard  S.  Conaty  came  as  assis- 
tant pastor.  In  November,  1888,  Father  Beaven  was 
assigned  a  charge  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  Father  Conaty  was  transferred  to  Spring- 
field, Mass.  In  1883  they  began  the  building  of  a 
new  brick  church  edifice,  and  dedicated  it  in  1887, 
as  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  The  general 
style  is  cruciform,  and  outwardly  it  is  a  stately  and 
beautiful  exemplar'  of  church  architecture.  The 
nave  is  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  the  transept  eighty-eight  feet,  and  the  interior 
decorations  are  a  high  order  of  ecclesiastical  art. 
The  windows  are  a  prominent  feature  in  these  dec- 
orations, and  the  fifteen,  in  the  chancel  and  aisles, 
represent  the  Fifteen  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary.  The 
two  large  transept  windows,  thirty  by  twelve  feet, 
are  fine  works  of  art.  In  1886  the  growth  of  the 
church  occasioned  the  separation  of  the  English  and 
French-speaking  portions  of  the  parish,  and  the  01<1 
St.  Mary's  was  set  apart  for  the  latter,  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  C.  R.  Veins,  pastor,  and  Rev.  J.  A. 
Manceau  as  assistant.  In  December,  1888,  Rev.  G. 
R.  Dolan  was  transferred  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to 
the  charge  of  the  new  church. 

Ministers. — The  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  half  could  not  easily  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
sanctuary  had  an  important  bearing  upon  their 
early  eflbrts  in  securing  for  themselves  a  place  of 
worship  and  a  gospel  teacher.  About  the  time  the 
frame  of  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected,  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Eaton  began  preaching  as  a  candidate 
for  minister,  to  be  settled  over  them,  and  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1744,  a  church  was  formed  and  a  covenant 
subscribed  to,  between  himself  as  pastor  and  certain 
of  the  inhabitants.  Shortly  after  this  compact  he 
received  an  invitation  from  the  church  and  people 
"  to  become  our  Gospel  Minister,"  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  him,  and  on  the  7th  of  November  following 
he  was  duly  ordained  as  such.  The  following  pastors 
represented  their  respective  churches  at  this  service, 
viz..  Rev.  Mr.  Prentice^  of  Grafton;  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Sutton ;  Rev.  Mr.  Cheney,  of  Brookfield  ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Goddard,  of  Leicester ;  Rev.  Mr.  Webb,  of  Uxbridge, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  Hardwick.  This  was  then 
designated  as  the  "  Second  Church  of  Christ  in  Lei- 
cester." The  terms  of  settlement  gave  to  the  minister 
■'  all  the  land-tax,  an  additional  sum  by  subscription 
and  £150,  old  tenor"  (etjual  to  $(30.67),  as  salary,  and 
this  sum  was  to  be  increased  by  £5  each  year  until  it 
reached  £200  annually.  As  the  currency  depreciated 
this  sum  was  increased,  until  in  1766  it  was  made 
about  equal  to  $244,  where  it  remained  until  his 
death. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  a  native  of  Watertown  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  University  in  1735.  After  two  years 
of  law  study  he  practiced  at  the  bar  about  five 
years,  then   began  the  study  of  theology  and  fitted 
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himself  for  the  ministry.  He  remaineJ  in  charge  of 
this  parish  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  12, 
1772.  "  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people, 
tender  and  synipathetic  in  his  nature,  |ilain  and 
practical  in  all  his  preaching,"  and  although  the 
profession  of  law  presented  more  worldly  attractions, 
yet  he  felt  that  the  ministry  was  his  calling  and  that 
he  would  not  "  return  to  the  practice  of  the  law, 
with  its  tumult,  dis-sipation  and  snares  tliat  attend 
court,  on  any  consideration.''  The  parish  was  now 
obliged  to  resort  to  candidates,  and  after  si.x  Sabbaths' 
trial,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pope,  of  I'omfret,  Conn.,  was 
invited  to  occupy  the  pul|>it  witli  a  view  to  settle- 
ment. His  manner  and  preaching  soon  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and  they  heartily  concurred  with 
the  church  in  calling  him  to  become  their  pastor, 
and  at  a  meeting,  Kebrnary  1."),  177'{,  the  district  .so 
expressed  tlieinselves.  They  agreed  that  his  settle- 
ment should  be  the  sum  of  £13)!  (Li.  (k^,  lawful  money, 
and  that  they  would  pay  one-half  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  the  balance  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year,  with  a  staled  salary  of  £67  (?244)  aniuially,  "so 
long  as  he  shall  continue  in  that  office  in  this  place," 
and  his  ordination  took  place  the  20lh  of  October 
f(dlowing.  A  committee  was  chosen  "  to  provide 
entertainment  for  the  Council,  (ientlemen  of  Liberal 
Kducalion  and  Jlr.  Pope's  relatives  and  friends,"  but 
l»r.  William  Krink,  a  parishioner,  relieved  the  com- 
mittee of  that  duly,  as  the  following  note  ex- 
plains : 

Gentlemen  tyeelmlilerg  of  Spencer^  tiTeetiuq — You  ftrf  wclcomo  to  the 
.MilrrtahitlU'lit  nhii'li  tlio  cuuncil  Imd  lit  my  I11M191' on  the  iOth  ilii}  of 
'  'il'.  hist. 

I  itiii  your  honoralilo  mtvumI, 

W.I.EUM    Klll>K. 

.\  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  him,  by  the  in- 
habitant*, for  "  so  great  a  favor  " 

Mr.  Pope's  pastorate  was  one  of  kindness  and 
brotherly  love  for  all  his  people,  and  during  the  long 
and  wearisome  years  of  the  Ucvolution  the  attach- 
ment between  pastor  and  people  never  abated,  but  it 
continued  warm  and  abiding  until  he  was  separated 
from  them  by  death.  Whether  or  not  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  these  jieople  that  the  |>ublic  meeting  should 
be  opened  with  prayer,  the  Hrst  and  only  record  of 
that  exercise  wtis  at  an  annual  meeting  held  March 
5,  1781,  when  Mr.  Pope  was  sent  for  "to  open  the 
town-meeting  with  prayer." 

Mr.  Pope  married  Jliss  .Vnna  Hammond,  of  New- 
ton, who  survived  her  husband  thirty-three  years, 
living  to  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years, 
six  months  and  twenty-eight  days,  "  Honored  and 
beloved  by  all,  cheerful  in  her  old  age,  and  a  beauti- 
ful illustration  of  that  perfect  peace  vouchsafed  to 
those  whose  souls  arc  stayed  on  God." 

As  a  scholar  Mr.  Pope  was  more  than  a  peer  of  the 
profession  of  those  days.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  within  the  limit  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  after  a  faithful  service  of  forty-six  years,  as 
pastor,  his  health  failed  him,  and  it  was  the  unani- 


mous wish  of  the  people  that  a  colleague  be  settled 
with  him.  The  llev.  Stephen  Crosby,  of  Thompson, 
Conn.,  came  to  preach,  as  a  candidate  to  fill  this 
position,  and  at  the  expiration  of  ten  Sabbaths  he  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  call  to  become  the  junior  pastor, 
and  accepted  the  same.  His  salary  was  fixed  at  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year,  "as  long  as  he 
should  remain  in  that  office,  and  should  regularly 
sup|)ly  the  pulpit  in  this  ]>lace."  Notwithstiinding 
(he  unanimity  in  which  the  call  Wiis  made,  there  aji- 
pears  to  have  arisen  a  dill'erence  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  the  terms  of  settlement,  wliich 
caused  some  unfriendly  feelings.  However,  the  ma- 
jority sustained  Mr.  Crosby  in  his  version  of  it,  and 
on  .June  I'J,  1819,  he  was  duly  ordained. 

Altliough  there  was  no  outbreak  to  disturb  the  liar- 
mony  between  pastor  and  people  during  the  Ibllow- 
ing  four  years,  yet  it  was  apparent  that  the  majority 
were  feeling  not  a  little  disturbed  at  the  persistent 
and  selfish  manner  in  which  he  insisted  upon  Ills  in- 
terpretation of  the  contract  with  the  parish.  For  two 
years  a  spirited  correspondence  passed  bttween  the 
minister  and  i)arish;  committees  were  chosen,  request- 
ing "Jlr.  Crosby  to  alter  the  contract  between  him 
and  the  people  ;"  votes  were  taken  upon  propositions 
suggested  by  him,  which  were  generally  unfavorable 
to  his  view  of  the  question  ;  yet  he  protested  against 
dissolving  the  compact.  But  on  the  3(ilh  of  May, 
1825,  a  council  was  convened  to  consider  the  situation, 
and  they  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  his 
pastorate  should  cease,  and  he  was  accordingly  dis- 
missed. 

Mr.  Crosby  received  his  education  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Rhode  Islanil,  and  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  and  graduated  in  1817.  He  studicil 
theology  under  Doctor  Knott,  president  of  the  latter 
college. 

Nearly  a  year  now  passed  without  any  stated  sup- 
ply in  the  parish,  but  during  this  time  the  Rev.  Levi 
Packard,  of  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  had  occlipieil 
the  |>ulpit  as  eaiulidate  for  that  place.  He  was  .so 
well  liked  by  both  church  and  people  tlmt  a  call  was 
e.xlended  to  him  April  3,  182G,  to  settle  with  them  as 
their  minister.  The  terms  proposed  by  the  church 
and  parish  were,  "  that  the  contract  should  be 
dissolved,  after  six  months'  notice,  by  either  party, 
iinil  a  salary  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
annum."  With  a  slight  modification  in  them, 
which  was  agreeable  to  the  parish,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard accei)ted.  The  change  in  Ihe  conditions  was, 
"  that  the  salary  should  be  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  annum  and  a  respectable  dwelling- 
house  for  himself  and  family  during  his  continuance 
with  the  society  as  minister."  Arrangementa  were  at 
once  made  for  his  ordination,  which  took  place  .Tune 
14,  182(5.  Previous  to  this,  on  the  \Xi\\  of  .May,  ol 
this  year,  a  lot  had  been  selected  by  a  committee  of 
the  town  and  a  vote  passed  to  build  a  parsonage. 
When  completed  this   dwelling   cost    two   thousand 
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dollars,  and  was  the  same  building  and  premises 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Isaac  Prouty.  On 
the  3d  of  May,  1847,  Mr.  Packard  purchased  this 
property  of  the  town. 

He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability ;  a  kind 
neighbor  and  citizen.  He  was  ambitious  to  see  the 
society  over  which  he  had  charge  prosper  in  increas- 
ing numbers  and  devotion  to  the  Master.  Whenever 
the  times  pressed  heavily  upon  the  parish  he  was 
quick  to  comprehend  the  situation  and  liberally  re- 
mitted portions  of  his  salary,  and  this  considerate 
generosity  was  duly  appreciated. 

Being  of  the  "Old  School,"  he  was  stern  in  his 
conviction  of  duty  as  he  understood  it,  and  perhaps 
was  judged  too  harshly  for  the  bold  stand  he  took  in 
sustaining  it.  On  account  of  a  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  principles  which  he  maintained  and 
more  modern  ones,  entertained  by  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  both  church  and  parish,  on  the  3d  of  Sejv 
teraber,  1853,  he  asked  that  he  might  be  dismissed 
from  the  pastorate.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  1821,  and  completed  his  theological 
education  with  Rev.  Joseph  Ide,  of  Medway,  JIass. 
His  pastorate  continued  over  this  people  twenty-seven 
years. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  G.  Dodd,  of  Milford,  Conn.,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  after  it  was  vacated  by  Mr.  Packard, 
and  in  due  time  received  a  call  from  the  church,  in 
which  the  parish  concurred,  to  become  their  pastor. 
AVith  his  salary,  a  parsonage  was  to  be  furnished, 
and,  in  case  of  dissatisfaction  by  either  party,  six 
months'  notice  was  necessary  to  terminate  the  rela- 
tions. Tlicse  terms  and  conditions  being  satisfactory 
to  the  parties  interested,  he  was  installed  August  23, 
1854. 

Mr.  Dodd  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term  ;  but  his  kindness  of  heart 
and  sympathetic  disposition  won  for  him  the  most 
profound  respect.  Even  in  his  temperament,  gentle 
ill  his  manners  and  possessing  an  unusual  degree  of 
forbearance,  he  secured  to  himself  lasting  friends, 
both  among  his  parishioners  and  the  people  of  the 
town.  His  services  ended  October  1,  1860,  and  he 
was  dismissed  by  Council  June  5,  1861.  His  pastorate 
extended  over  a  term  of  six  years.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  College,  New  .lersev. 

A  call  was  now  extended  to  Rev.  T.  T.  Waterman, 
of  West  Killingly,  Conn.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  this  resignation,  and  accepted  by  him.  His  terms 
of  settlement  differed  fnmi  the  preceding  only  that 
three  instead  of  six  months'  notice  be  given  in  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  His  installation  took  place  imnie- 
di.ately  following  the  ratification  of  the  resignation  of 
ilr.  Dodd,  and  by  the  same  council. 

Mr.  Waterman  was  an  older  preacher  than  the 
former  pastor,  and  conse(|uently  came  to  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him  with  ripe  experience  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  relations  which  should  ex- 
ist between  pastor  and  people.    He  was  enthusiastic 


in  his  preaching,  presenting  his  subject  with  ardor 
and  his  prayers  were  fervent,  with  a  flow  of  word  and 
soul  which  were,  at  times,  eloquent. 

In  closing  his  labors  he  made  no  communication  to 
the  church,  resigning  his  office  as  pastor ;  therefore 
when  his  letter-missive  was  presented  the  council  had 
no  action  to  take  upon  the  matter.  His  ministry  was 
of  short  duration,  and   ended  January  1,  1863. 

December  8,  18G2,  the  parish  warrant  contained  an 
article  "to  see  what  measures  the  society  will  take  to 
supply  themselves  with  a  minister  after  July  1,  1863." 
The  action  upon  this  .article  gave  the  prudential 
committee  authority  to  confer  with  the  Rev.  James 
Cruickshanks,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  "  engage  him,  if 
possible,  to  preach  for  the  society  for  one  year,"  He 
was  employed  as  supply  for  the  above  term.  After 
ten  months  the  church  and  parish  united  in  a  call  to 
him  to  become  their  settled  minister,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  January  13,  1864,  he  was  regularly  in- 
stalled. 

Mr.  Cruickshanks  was  a  preacher  of  superior  abil- 
ity ;  his  sermons  were  well  grounded  upon  a  sound 
evangelical  doctrine,  and  all  his  literary  efforts  bore 
marks  of  culture  and  high  scholarly  attainments.  He 
remained  in  charge  of  his  duties  eight  years,  his  re- 
signation taking  effect  July  2,  1871. 

He  was  followed  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Shorey,  of 
Camden,  Me.,  who  was  installed  vSeptember  6,  1873, 
and  dismissed  January  1,  1877.  His  successor,  Rev. 
A.  S.  Walker,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  was  installed 
November  14,  1877,  and  remained  in  his  charge  ten 
years,  when  he  was  dismissed,  September  1,  1887. 
The  Rev.  Erastus  Blakslee,  of  Fair  Haven,  Conn., 
followed,  and  after  preaching  three  months  was  in- 
stalled May  15,  1888. 

The  Revolution. — -The  military  reputation  of 
.Spencer  from  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  to  the 
closing  of  the  late  Rebellion  has  been  one  of  patriot- 
ism and  courage,  and  the  town  has  furnished  liberally 
of  both  men  and  means  in  all  the  conflicts  for  free- 
dom. 

Edmund  Bemis  and  James  Smith  were  in  the  great 
expedition  sent  out  uuder  Sir  William  Pepperell,  in 
conjunction  with  Admiral  Warren,  for  the  capture  of 
Louisbourg  in  1744,  the  former  serving  with  some  dis- 
tinction. James  Smith,  Jr.,  was  in  a  later  service; 
.John  Stebbings  was  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Timothy  Ruggles  at  Fort  Edward  in  1755  and  1756 
where  he  died.  In  the  same  expedition  Capt.  Philip 
Richardson  and  his  lieutenant,  John  Wicker,  were  in 
command  of  a  company,  and  before  the  war  closed, 
which  was  substantially  in  1762,  the  following  persons 
participated,  viz.:  Israel  Richardson,  Jonas  Bemis, 
.lames  Capen,  William  May,  Josiah  Robinson,  Jr., 
James  Stebbings,  Joseph  Worster,  Nathaniel  Par- 
menter,  David  Prouty  and  Daniel  Hill. 

Thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  country  the  peojde 
of  Spencer  were  being  trained  in  the  art  of  war  by 
actual  service,  willingly  fighting  the  battles  for   Eng- 
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lish  sovereijifnty.  (At  this  |)eriod  most  of  the  people 
8U|)|>ose<I  tliemselves  loyal  to  the  King,  and  were 
ready  to  shout,  "  God  save  King  George  !  ")  Scarcely 
had  the  people  recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned 
hy  these  Irontier  wars  hefore  they  were  called  upon  to 
enter  upon  another  contest,  fraught  with  greater 
hardshipb  and  more  personal  SJicrifices.  The  British 
ministry  were  beginning  to  press  measures  which 
some  of  the  leading  spirits  regarded  as  infringements 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  American  people.  A  spirit 
of  resentment  to  these  acts,  born,  perha|is,  without 
any  ambitious  design  of  dissolving  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  in  a  lew  short  years  became  universal, 
and  as  a  result  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

This  town  distinguished  herself — not  by  sending 
into  the  army  illustrious  men,  for  those  she  had  not — 
but  by  promptly  furnishing  her  quota  of  the  soldiers 
called  for  and  patiently  bearing  the  heavy  burdens 
imposed  by  the  war  with  as  much  patriotism  and  loy- 
alty to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  the  average  American 
community  of  those  times.  Chief  among  these  bur- 
dens was  the  payment  of  taxes  necessary  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  These  they  met  heroically  ;  but 
the  system  of  taxation  early  instituted  by  the  British 
government  against  the  colonies,  of  which  these 
people  were  a  part,  was  both  obnoxious  and  oppress- 
ive to  them.  "Taxation  without  representation" 
they  considered  unjust,  no  matter  how  trifling  the 
tax,  and  objected  to  it  as  it  involved  a  principle,  and 
many  of  the  wisest  Englishmen  of  that  day  regarded 
their  objections  as  reasonable.  The  people  of  Spencer 
were  by  no  means  alone  in  this  rea.soning.  The 
Stamp  Act  of  17G5  and  later  Kevenue  Acts  were 
particularly  obnoxious,  and  Spencer  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  town  of  Boston,  which  was  first  to 
enter  a  protest  against  these  and  other  like  measures. 
Circulars  and  pamphlets  sent  out  from  Boston  fired 
the  hearts  of  the  people  and  probably  had  much  to 
do  in  hastening  the  conflict  which  soon  followed. 
For  seven  years  the  people  of  Boston  and  immediate 
vicinity  were  discussing  the  situation  and  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem  involving  their  relations  to  the 
mother  country.  Very  early,  however,  those  towns 
more  removed  from  the  immediate  effects  of  these 
acts  began  to  comprehend  the  design  of  Great  Britain 
towards  the  American  people,  and  the  effect  produced 
by  this  literature  upon  them  was  very  marked. 

The  towns  of  Leicester,  Spencer  and  Paxton,  being 
united  as  a  representative  district,  met  in  convention 
January  1,  1773,  "  to  consider  these  circular  letters 
concerning  the  state  and  rights  of  the  Province,"  and 
"spirited  and  patriotic  resolutions,"  endorsing  the 
views  of  Boston,  were  adopted  and  instructions  of  the 
same  nature  were  prepared  and  foi  warded  to  their 
representative  in  the  General  Court,  Thomas  Denny, 
Esq.,  of  Leice.ster,  requesting  that  his  course  of  action 
be  guided  by  the  "spirit  and  letter  of  these  instruc- 
tions." For  two  years  these  towns  acted  jointly  in 
these  deliberations,  adopting  patriotic  measures,  for- 
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mulating  instructions  to  representatives  or  delegates 
in  convention  or  Congress  and  appointing  Committees 
of  Correspondence. 

The  British  Government,  from  policy,  had,  up  to 
this  tijue,  abandoned  some  of  the  taxes  upon  imported 
articles,  but  among  those  upon  which  a  tax  still 
rested  was  tea,  to  give,  as  Lord  North  proudly  said, 
"the  King  an  opp()rtunity  to  try  the  question  with 
America."  The  opportunity  soon  i)resented  itself, 
and  the  result  was  the  "  Boston  Tea  Party  "  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1775. 

The  people  of  Spencer  were  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  that  movement,  and  on  the  27th  of  December,  at 
a  convention  of  the  above-named  towns,  strong  reso- 
lutions were  presented  condemning  the  use  of  tea, 
"  while  ladened  with  a  tribute,  contrary  to  our  con- 
sent," and  declaring  that  "  we  will  not  use  it  in  our 
families."  The  women,  too,  acted  as  patriotically  as 
the  men  of  the  convention,  and  they  declared  "that 
any  of  the  sisters  found  using  the  destructive  herb 
should  be  treated  with  scorn  and  contempt." 

The  resolves  of  the  Great  Continental  Congress,  for 
the  non-importation  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise, 
were  also  cordially  endorsed  by  these  towns,  at  a 
convention  held  two  days  later,  and  the  people  of 
Spencer  fouud  no  difficulty  in  abstaining  from  the 
use  of  such  goods.  The  women,  also,  on  this  occa- 
sion allirnied  that  the  "  home  spun  "  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  themselves  and  their  families 
on  all  occasions. 

At  a  meeting  held  December  15,  1774,  the  town 
voted  that  sundry  "  Province  assessments  be  paid  to 
Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  of  Stow,  and  not  to  Harrison 
•  iray,  Province  Treasurer,"  and  they  further  added 
that  they  would  "  defend  the  assessors  or  constables 
from  any  damage  of  what  kind  or  nature  soever,  that 
may  arise  from  conforming  to  the  votes  or  orders  of 
this  meeting."  But  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  real 
or  imaginary  encroachments  made  upon  them  by  the 
British  authorities  was  not  confined  to  words  or  reso- 
lutions. Long  before  the  conflict  between  the  colo- 
nies and  mother  country  began  active  measures  had 
been  taken,  and  a  stock  of  powder,  bullets  and  flint 
had  been  provided,  and  minute-men  raised,  that  they 
might  be  prepared  for  an  emergency  at  ii  moment's 
warning. 

Under  a  warrant  dated  April  29,  1774,  the  town 
voted  to  raise  "  Fifty  effective  men,  and  that  one 
pound  of  powder  and  Bullets  answerable,  be  delivered 
out  of  the  town's  stock  to  each  soldier,"  and  any 
amounts  remaining  in  the  treasury  from  unexpended 
appropriations  were  also  ordered  to  be  used  for 
patriotic  purposes.  At  the  raising  of  the  meeting- 
house, in  1772,  the  sum  of  fl  Gs.  t!rf.  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
£1  0».  6(f.  be  given  to  the  Continental  committee,  and 
six  shillings  be  paid  to  Jeremiah  Whittemore  "  for 
bringing  a  Barr  of  Lead  from  Boston  for  Bullets." 

A  meeting  had  been   called  for  the  24th  of  April. 
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1775,  "  to  make  provisions  for  the  company  of  minute- 
men  in  case  of  any  special  Imergency,  sucli  as  pro- 
viding Waggons  and  Drivers  to  carry  their  Baggage, 
and  support  them  before  they  can  he  otherwise  sup- 
plied." But  before  this  meeting  convened  they  were 
called  to  "march  in  the  Defence  of  our  Just  Kights 
and  Liberties  before  the  day  came.''  The  signal 
lantern  had  been  hung  out  from  the  belfry  of  the  old 
North  Church,  and  messengers  had  brought  the  word 
to  this  and  other  towns  in  all  directions  from  Boston^ 
that  "the  war  had  begun,  the  British  troops  were 
marching  on  Concord."  Although  this  was  not  in  the 
days  of  the  telegraph  or  telephone,  yet  the  news  of 
this  movement  sped  with  a  rapidity  almost  rivaling 
these  modern  inventions,  as  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
eventful  day,  April  19th,  "Capt.  Ebenezer  Mason, 
with  a  company  ot  fifty-six  men,  buckled  on  their 
knapsacks,  shouldered  their  muskets,  and  before  the  set 
of  sun  were  on  the  march  for  Cambridge."  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  those  composing  this  company,  viz. : 
Captain,  Ebenezer  Mason  ;  Lieutenant,  Abijah  Liver- 
more ;  Ensign,  Joseph  Livermore;  Sergeants,  Benja- 
min Bemis,  Jr.,  William  Green,  William  White  and 
Samuel  Hall ;  Corporals,  Oliver  Watson,  Jonas  Muzzy, 
Asa  Sprague  and  Jeduthan  Green  ;  Drummer,  James 
Draper ;  Fifer,  Luther  Prnuty  ;  Privates,  John  Draper, 
Jesse  Bemis,  Isaac  Prouty,  Nathaniel  Wilson,  Isaac 
Livermore,  Michael  Hatch,  Jonathan  Rich,  John 
Waite,  John  Knapp,  Joseph  Grout,  Benjamin  Gleazen, 
Joseph  Wheat,  Levi  Thayer,  Joshua  Draper,  Jr.. 
Elisha  Whitney,  Reuben  Lamb,  John  Hatch,  Amos 
Whittemore,  Wright  Woodward,  Samuel  Bemis,  Rand 
W^hite,  Benjamin  f^umner,  John  Woodward,  Jr.,  Jonas 
Lamb,  Thomas  Sprague,  John  Bemis,  John  Ball, 
David  Livermore,  James  Watson,  Robert  Watson, 
Thomas  Whittemore,  Nathaniel  F.  Loring,  David 
Rice,  Richard  Huttice,  Samuel  Garfield,  Jr.,  Nathaniel 
Cunningham,  John  LamI),  Jr.,  Asa  Whittemore,  John 
Worster,  Elijah  Soutligate,  Knight  Sprague,  David 
Lamb  and  Timothy  Capen.  Of  this  company  forty 
enlisted,  upon  arriving  at  Cambridge,  into  the  service 
for  eight  months  under  Captain  Joel  Green,  with 
David  Prouty  as  his  lieutenant.  In  Captain  Seth 
AVashburn's  company  of  Leicester;  which  left  there 
on  the  17th  of  June  for  Boston,  were  nine  men  from 
Spencer,  viz. :  Ensign  Joseph  Livermore,  Corporal 
Elijah  Southgate,  Privates  Andrew  Morgan,  Jonas 
Lamb,  Peter  Rice,  Thomas  Sprague,  John  Hatch, 
Wright  Woodward  and  Isaac  Livermore.  Those  that 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  were  Joseph 
Livermore,  Elijah  Southgate,  .Jonas  Lamb,  Peter  Rice, 
Thomas  Sprague  and  Isaac  Livermore.  In  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  against  Quebec,  in  1775,  were  four 
Spencer  men,  vi;:. :  John  Guilford,  Daniel  Ball,  Benja- 
min C.  Ball  and  David  Chamberlain.  Although  the 
town  had  no  oflicers  of  high  rank,  it  will  ever  be  proud 
of  those  holding  the  minor  offices,  together  with  the 
rank  and  file  who  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 
Ri:i'HKsicNT.VTiVEs.— On    the  17tli   of  .Tune,  1775, 


the  town  elected  their  first  representative  to  the  Great 
and  General  Court,  to  be  convened  at  Watertown  on 
the  I9th,  and  Oliver  W^atson  was  selected  for  that 
post  of  distinguished  honor.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1776. 

Declaration  of  Independesce. — In  June  of 
this  year  a  resolve  of  the  General  Court  was  forwarded 
to  the  various  towns  in  the  Province  to  ascertain  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  towns  in  regard  to 
declaring  the  Colonies  independent.  In  response  to 
this  resolution  the  town  voted,  emphatically,  that 
they  "  Do  Fully,  Freely  and  Solemnly  engage,  with 
their  Lives  and  Fortunes,  to  abide  by  and  support 
said  Congress  in  all  such  measures  as  they  shall  think 
proper  to  come  into  for  the  safety  of  the  United 
Colonies.'' 

The  Continental  Congress,  having  no  power  to 
manage  trade,  could  not  force  Great  Britain  into  a 
trade  treaty  ;  consequently  the  continued  importation 
of  English  goods  caused  consternation  in  the  Colonies, 
and  balances,  which  were  heavily  against  them,  and 
which  must  be  settled  in  coin,  were  forwarded  to 
England  by  boxes  and  barrels.  This  caused  Congress 
to  issue  its  paper  money  as  a  circulating  medium, 
and  this  act,  together  with  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  country,  with  the  evils  of  the  war  pressing  hard 
upon  them,  added  another  and  serious  embarrassment. 
The  people  of  Spencer  early  took  into  consideration 
the  situation,  and  resolved  to  do  what  lay  in  their 
power  toward  maintaining  the  value  of  the  currency. 
The  first,  of  a  seriesofinstructions  to  their  Representa- 
tive, Mr.  Watson,  was  that  "  he  use  his  influence  in 
the  support  and  credit  of  the  paper  currency  of  this 
Colony,  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  by  petition 
or  any  other  way,  motion  or  move  for  the  discredit  of 
said  currency,  that  his  or  their  names  be  published  to 
the  world."  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  ever  mem- 
orable Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  and 
agreeable  to  orders  of  the  Continental  Congress  it 
stands  recorded  upon  the  town's  records,  "  there  to 
remain  a  perpetual  memorial  thereof." 

State  Constitution. — The  following  October  the 
question  was  submitted  to  the  town,  "  Whether  they 
will  give  their  consent  that  the  present  house  of 
representatives,  together  with  the  council,  shall 
enact  a  Constitution  and  form  of  government  for  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  Bay.''  A  meeting  was  called 
to  consider  this  important  question,  and,  upon  pre- 
sentation of  the  article,  it  passed  in  the  negative,  and 
the  following  were  their  reasons  for  sustaining  the 
vote :  "  First — There  being  many  of  the  members 
of  this  town  absent  and  in  the  army  at  this  time, 
therefore  not  in  a  proper  capacity  to  consent.  Sec- 
ondly— We  do  not  understand,  by  said  hand-bill,  that 
after  our  perusal  of  s"*  constitution,  if  not  agreeable, 
we  have  no  liberty  to  make  objections,  and  if  made,  no 
encouragement  of  any  alterations  ;  and,  thirdly — As 
circumstances,  are  at  this  day,  we  are  of  opinion  a 
form  of  government  ought  to  be  suspended  for  the 
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present.''  To  frame  a  Constitution  for  a  great  State, 
under  these  circumstances,  they  felt  to  be  a  matter 
of  grave  import,  and,  in  tlieir  judgment,  the  people 
should  be  allowed  more  time  for  its  consideration. 

Pkicks  or  CoMMoniTiKs. — Prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties were  high,  a  depreciated  currency  was  the  only 
available  money,  and  people  were  put  to  their  wits' 
ends  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  trade  generally 
was  in  a  demoralized  condition.  Early  in  1777  the 
General  Court  sought  to  remedy  one  feature  of  this 
evil,  viz.,  the  exceeding  high  prices,  and  an  act  to 
prevent  monopoly  and  op[)ression  ''  was  passed  by 
that  body.  A  committee  for  the  purpose,  together 
with  the  selectmen  of  the  towns  and  districts,  were 
retiuired  to  fix  prices  upon  agricultural  laborand  pro- 
ducts ;  also  upon  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  people,  or  in  use  in 
the  various  trades.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
prices  "  fixed  "  for  the  town  of  Spencer,  viz.  :  "Farm- 
ing labor  not  to  exceed  Ss.  per  day  ;  a  day's  work  for 
a  yoke  of  oxen  l.«.  Cxi.  ;  wheat  tiv.  per  bushel ;  corn  lis. ; 
rye  4». ;  beef  2W.  per  pound;  shoes  3«.  per  pair; 
meal  of  victuals  9d. ;  West  India  rum  8.<.  '2(1.  per  gal- 
lon ;  New  England  rum  5». ;  \V.  I.  flip  lid.  per 
nuig ;  N.  K.  flip  iW.,  etc."  This  scheme,  however, 
was  not  a  success. 

A  CuKinT  Mk.\!?1"1u:. —  During  the  years  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  Revolution  the  peo|)le  here, 
as  everywhere  else  among  the  colonics,  were  greatly 
crippled  financially,  and  it  required  the  united  wis- 
dom and  watchfulness  of  the  General  Court  to  de- 
vise m^ans  aud  measures  for  the  be.st  interests  of  the 
people  and  for  bolstering  up  the  currency  and  credit 
of  the  country. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1777  an  act  passed  the 
House  and  Council  calling  in  the  State's  money  or 
bills  of  credit  and  putting  the  same  on  interest,  which 
act  appeared  to  be  an  oppressive  one,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  town  instructed  their  representatives  to 
"  use  every  ellbrt  in  their  power  to  procure  a  repeal  of 
the  said  act,  as  they  considered  it  injurious  to  the 
poorer  sort  of  people."  A  still  further  objection  was, 
that  "  it  would  become  payable  about  the  same  time 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  Continental  numey  would 
be  called  in"  The  act,  however,  was  not  repealed, 
and,  at  a  meeting  December  29lh,  they  proceeded  to 
arrange  for  their  proportion  of  the  "  called  money,'' 
and  voted  "that  £991, 17«.  be  assessed  upon  the  Polls, 
Real  and  Personal  Estates  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  town's  proportion  of  Four 
Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  which  is  now  called  in 
by  way  of  Loan.'  This  assessment  represented  about 
thirteen  hundred  dollars  in  hard  money,  and  was  a 
burdensome  tax  for  the  people  to  meet  at  this  time. 

AuTU'LE.s  OF  CoN'KEDERATiox. — January  5,  1778, 
a  meeting  was  called  to  hear  read  the  "articles  of 
Confederation  for  a  perpetual  union  between  the 
United  States  of  America,"  and  a  committee  was 
chosen   for   the  purpose  of   examining  said  articles. 


This  committee  reported  that  "  wc  find  them  to  be, 
according  to  our  best  judgment,  a  well-concerted  plan 
for  the  rule  of  government  for  the  United  States  of 
America,"  and  without  further  comment  it  was  voted 
that  "the  representative  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed 
to  give  his  consent  in  the  General  Court  to  authorize 
the  delegates  of  the  State  to  ratify  and  confirm  the 
said  articles  of  confederation."  At  a  meeting  called 
May  4th,  following,  to  hear  the  form  of  government 
proposed  for  Ma-ssachusetts  Bay,  a  committee  was 
chosen,  consisting  of  Joshua  Barton,  Oliver  Seagerand 
Elijah  Howe,  to  consider  the  same.  Their  report  was 
unfavorable,  and,  altera  long  debate,  the  question  was 
put,  "whether,  or  not,  the  town  would  approve  of  the 
Constitution,"  and  it  passed  in  the  negative,  one  hun- 
dred and  two  voting  against  it,  and  none  voting  for  it. 
They  also  sent  to  the  General  Court  a  reinonstranoe 
against  adopting  the  instrument,  and,  from  the  tone 
of  their  "long  debate,"  their  reasons,  in  sustaining 
their  vote,  were,  in  substance,  that  the  fundamental 
principles,  in  such  a  form  of  governnuiil,  should 
originate  with  the  people,  through  their  delegates  in 
convention  for  the  purpose,  as  such  a  method  was 
more  in  harmony  with  the  great  principles  that  un- 
derlie a  free  government,  and  eminently  more  demo- 
cratic ;  and  then,  that  the  doings  of  such  a  convention 
be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  acceptance  or 
rejection. 

Aid  to  Soi.dieiis  .\ni)  tiieik  Fa.mii.ieis. — Al- 
though at  this  time  the  people  were  absorbed  in  dis- 
cussing matters  of  state,  as  they  understood  them, 
they  were  not  unmindful  of  the  wants  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  or  their  dependants  at  home.  At  this 
meeting  aid  was  voted  to  their  families,  and  a  supply 
of  shoes,  stockings  and  shirts  was  forwarded  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  camp  or  field. 

Early  in  1778  nine  men  enlisted  into  the  army  for 
nine  months,  and  each  received,  as  bounty,  a  note  of 
thirty  pounds,  given  by  the  selectmen,  and  on  the 
8th  of  June,  of  the  same  year,  the  town  voted  the 
selectmen  authority  to  draw  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  and  interest  from  the  treasury  "to 
pay  the  said  notes  when  they  shall  become  due." 

In  1779  six  soldiers  were  furnished  to  go  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  eighty-four  pounds  in  bounties  was  voted 
them  for  this  service,  and  at  the  same  time  sixty 
pounds  was  voted  to  "provide  for  the  families  of  the 
soldiers  who  are  in  the  public  service.'' 

Retuunek  Torie.-;.— The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
that  actuated  these  people  was  a  noble  one,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  of  anxiety  and  hardship  through  which 
they  had  already  passed  their  deliberations  were 
marked  by  an  earnest  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  their  posterity.  Actuated  by  this  ardent 
love  of  country,  they  demanded  that  cowards  in  it 
be  disgraced  or  otherwise  punished,  and  traitors  to  ii 
hanged. 

It  was  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  this  sentiment 
that  prompted  a  hearty  response  to  the  town  of  Bos- 
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ton,  by  resolutions,  in  regard  "  to  certain  Inimical  per- 
sons Lately  Returned  into  the  State."  January  21, 
1779,  resolves  were  offered  in  town-meeting,  the  third 
of  which  read  as  follows,  viz. : 

Boohed,  That  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  aid  and  assist  tbe 
ciTil  magistrato  in  the  execution  of  aU  laws  made  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding all  such  hateful  crecUuTes  from  among  us. 

The  persons  referred  to  were  Tories,  or  Loyalists, 
:is  they  styled  themselves,  who  fled  the  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  were  now  ap- 
pearing again  in  Boston  and  other  towns  in  the  State, 
and  their  presence  was  as  obno.xious  now  as  at  the  com- 
mencementof  thetroubles  with  Great  Britain,  to  which 
country  they  preferred  to  give  their  allegiance.  Al- 
though their  appearance  again  wa.s  so  dista-teful,  the 
magnanimity  of  the  people,  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  not  only  allowed  their  return  to  their  homes, 
but  even  invited  it,  and  they  freely  forgave  tliem  the 
heinous  sin  of  disloyalty. 

Moke  Soldiers  axd  Equalizing  Expense. — 
During  the  year  1779  the  energies  of  these  people 
were  severely  taxed  in  devising  ways  for  furnishing 
men  to  fill  up  the  army,  and  raising  money  and 
material  for  the  support  of  the  same.  On  the  21st  of 
June  the  sum  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
was  voted  to  pay  for  the  services  of  seven  men  hired 
for  the  Continental  Army,  four  for  Rhode  Island  and 
others  for  guard  over  prisoners  in  the  barracks  at  Rut- 
land. This  year  a  committee  was  chosen  "  to  see  if 
the  burdens  caused  by  the  expense  of  the  war''  could 
be  equalized,  and  each  made  to  bear  his  proportion  of 
the  cost;  but  after  giving  the  matter  careful  considera- 
tion, it  was  found  "that  it  was  very  difficult  to  do 
each  person  justice,  and  we  omitted  to  proceed  on 
sd  business." 

In.structions  to  Representative.— On  the  7th 
of  August  following,  Deacon  John  Muzzy  was  chosen 
representative,  and  instructed  "to  have  particular 
regard  for  tlie  United  States,  the  State  and  his  con- 
stituency, to  support  the  credit  of  the  currency,  and 
not  to  give  his  consent  to  any  act  for  making  up  the 
sink  of  money  between  debtors  and  creditors, 
either  public  or  private,  soldiers  and  officers  of  the 
Continental  Army  excepted."' 

Prices  Regulated.— August  17th,  Major  Asa 
Baldwin  was  chosen  delegate  to  a  convention  to  be 
held  at  Concord  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October, 
to  take  into  consideration,  among  other  matters,  the 
regulating  of  jirices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
following  is  a  partial  list  of  prices,  established  by  the 
convention,  and  they  indicate  the  condition  ef  the 
currency  at  that  period,  viz.:  Corn,  $14  per  bushel 
rye,  S7;  wheat,  827;  oats,  $6;  hay,  $5  per  hundred; 
labor,  $9  per  day  ;  beef,  92  cents  per  pound ;  butter, 
$1.83;  cheese,  02  cents;  men's  shoes,  $20  per  pair; 
stockings,  §12,  etc. 

Condition  of  Money.— The  condition  of  the 
finances  was  growing  worse  daily,  and  at  the  begin- 


ning of  1780  one  dollar  in  currency  was  valued  at 
about  one-sixtieth  of  a  hard  dollar.  This  situation 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  people,  that  many  were 
obliged  to  ask  an  abatement  of  their  taxes  for  this 
and  the  past  year. 

The  Constitution. — On  the  27th  of  May,  of  this 
year,  they  were  called  upon  to  consider  a  new  Consti- 
tution for  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
after  earnest  discussion,  with  the  exception  of  one 
article,  the  whole  document  received  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  town.  The  excei^ti on  was  to  article 
two  of  the  third  section  of  chapter  one,  relating  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  their  judgment 
the  small  plantations  were  deprived  of  representation, 
and  "  they  should  be  .allowed  to  join  two  or  more  of 
them  together,  in  choosing  one  or  more  representa- 
tives." This  was,  in  substance,  an  amendment 
unanimously  agreed  upon  by  them,  and  language 
similar  was,  later  on,  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Governor. — In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  town 
cast  its  first  vote  for  Governor,  and  John  Hancock  re- 
ceived the  whole  number  of  votes  cast,  viz  :  sixty- 
nine.  The  first  representative  under  this  new  le^ime 
was  John  Bisco,  Esq. 

During  this  and  the  two  succeeding  years  the  town 
responded  to  the  calls  for  more  men  for  the  army, 
raised  money  for  bounties  and  other  purposes,  cared 
for  the  families  of  the  soldiers  and  forwarded  requisi- 
tions of  beef  and  other  supplies  to  headquarters.  The 
appropriations  for  1780,  for  war  and  kindred  expenses, 
were  :  July  11th,  £19,000  to  pay  for  services  of  six 
and  three-months' soldiers;  October  12th,  £48,456  for 
the  same  purpose;  £3,565  for  horses  purchased  ;  and 
£12,000  for  beef  supplies,  aggregating  nearly  £90,000, 
or  about  14,000  in  coin. 

Watchful. — In  1780  the  General  Court  passed  an 
act  for  repealing,  or  "taking  of  the  new  emissions  of 
money,"  and  the  people  of  Spencer  thought  this  to  be 
a  "notorious  Breach  of  y"  Public  faith  and  a  grand 
Reflection  on  y'  Continental  Congress,"  and  they  for- 
warded a  remonstrance  and  petition  to  that  body, 
asking  for  the  immediate  rejieal  of  said  act,  request- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  the  "  vote  be  taken  by  yea 
and  nay,  and  published,  that  the  good  {people  of  the 
Commonwealth  may  have  a  Greater  Opportunity  to 
Guard  against  Enemies  of  the  Glorious  cause  of 
America."  They  watched  closely  the  doings  of  the 
General  Court,  condemning  that  which  seemed  op- 
pressive or  unjust,  and  commending  when  they  felt 
that  the  people  would  be  benefited  thereby. 

In  1781  they  were  passing  through  the  severest 
crisis  of  their  existence,  the  heavy  war  debt  causing 
burdensome  taxes,  the  resources  of  the  country  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  Continental  money  almost  worth- 
less. Nothing  could  procure  the  men  and  materials 
called  for  but  hard  money,  and  the  town  was  in  great 
danger  of  having  executions  levied  upon  it  for  defi- 
ciencies in  men  and  beef.  June  20th  the  sum  of 
£416  hard  money  was  raised  for  supplies  of  men  and 
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beef,  ;iiul  a  committee  of  three,  viz. :  John  Hisco, 
Lieutenant  John  ^lu/.zy  ami  Lieutenant  John  Wor- 
ster,  were  (.'liosen  to  procure  the  same.  All  transac- 
tions were  now  made  upon  a  hard  money  basis. 
Spencer  filled  her  last  quota  in  March,  1782,  the  war 
beini;  now  virtually  over;  still  there  were  men  in  the 
field  to  be  cared  for,  as  it  was  not  yet  considered  safe 
to  disband  the  army. 

Grikvance. — The  following  five  years  was  a  pe- 
riod full  of  grievances  and,  sad  to  relate,  of  mis- 
guide<l  judgment.  In  the  winter  of  1781-82  the 
General  Court  passed  the  Valuation  and  Excise  Acts, 
and  the  town,  upon  their  consideration,  freely  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  them  in  a  remon- 
strance as  being  "unjust  and  oppressive,  and  an  In- 
fringement on  y'  National  Rights  of  mankind."'  That 
part  relating  to  the  valuation  they  characterized  as 
"unjust  and  unreasonable  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  de- 
manding of  his  magicians  an  iiiterpretation  of  his 
untold  Dream,"  and  they  demanded  that  both  be  re- 
pealed. 

April  9,  1782,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Worcester  to 
take  into  consideration  "the  many  grievances  of  the 
good  people  of  this  commonwealth,"  and  Isaac  Jenks 
was  sent  as  delegate  from  the  town.  On  the  16th  of 
May  following  he  was  elected  representative,  and  a 
long  list  of  instructions,  suggested  by  the  recent  con- 
vention, were  given  him,  of  which  the  following  is 
but  a  fractional  part,  viz. :  "  that  it  shall  be  unla«  ful 
for  the  Creditor  to  sue,  until  the  Debtor  be  notified  ; 
that  all  state  securities,  whether  notes  or  certificates, 
be  made  Lawful  tenders  ;  that  all  goods  or  estates*, 
taken  on  execution,  be  appraised  to  the  Creditor,  &c., 
&c." 

In  1785  the  people  were  in  a  most  "  Distressing  and 
Disagreeable"  condition.  No  cash  was  to  be  had;  [ 
stock  and  produce,  though  they  had  it,  would  not 
pay  debts,  unless  sold  at  too  great  sacrifice,  and  they 
asked  the  General  Court  to  relieve  them,  by  making 
paper  money  pass  equal  to  silver  or  gold,  or  real  and 
personal  estates  a  tender  in  discharge  of  debt.s.  But 
this  they  could  not  do.  The  town  was  now  deficient 
in  its  taxes,  executions  had  been  served  upon  it  for 
their  i>ayment,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pawn  their  ' 
State  securities  to  satisfy  the.sc  demands.  These 
securities  were,  however,  subsequently  redeemed. 

On  the  2i)th  of  June,  1786,  a  convention  was  called 
at  Leicester  to  see  if  means  could  be  devised  which  ' 
would  bring  "relief  for  grievances,  done  one  way  or 
other,  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  the  Circulating 
Medium,"  and  John  Sumner  was  chosen  delegate. 

Grievances  were  now,  with  common  consent,  the 
order  of  the  day  ;  but  Spencer  was  not  alone  affected 
by  this  malady.  Other  towns  and  plantations  in  the 
State  bear  record  of  the  same  disease,  contracted  un- 
der the  same  influences.  Business  was  at  a  stand- 
still, while  the  State  and  Continental  debts  were 
enormous,  and  the  people  were  called  upon,  by  way 
of  taxation,  until   their  patience  was  well-nigh  ex- 


hausted. Property  was  seized  for  debt ;  [leople  were 
thrown  into  jails,  and  great  distress  prevailetl  here 
and  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  High  salaries 
of  public  oHicers,  fees  of  lawyers  and  shcritl's  and 
costs  of  courts,  when  compared  with  their  own  scanty 
means  of  subsistence,  and,  added  to  these,  their  own 
jealousy  towards  those  officials  and  courts,  were,  ac- 
cording to  their  reasoning,  sufiicieDt  grounds  for 
complaint,  and  for  a  resort  to  force,  if  need  be. 
Their  animus  was  especially  directed  to  the  courts, 
and  they  demanded  that  they  be  abolislicd,  as  "  their 
existence  was  a  burdensome  expense."  This,  and  the 
nursing  of  the  feelings  which  led  to  it,  were  but  the 
wild  vagaries  of  the  communistic  ideas,  better  known 
to  the  present  age  than  to  the  people  of  those  times. 

Shay.s'  Rehem.iox. — It  was  this  condition  of  the 
social  atmosphere  that  led  to  the  inglorious  Shays' 
Rebellion,  which  "began  with  high-sounding  trumpets 
at  Worcester,  about  the  3d  of  December,  17SG,»and 
vanished  like  a  mist  on  the  hills  of  Princetcm,"  not 
far  from  a  month  later.  Some  of  the  good  people  of 
Spencer  took  part  in  this  unfortunate  fracas,  among 
whom  were  found  commissioned  oflicersof  the  militia. 
At  its  close  they  were  temporarily  di.s(iualificd,  and 
ordered  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  government, 
which  they  humbly  did.  One  Abijah  Livermore  and 
six  confederates  broke  into  the  town  magazine  and 
took  away  the  stock  of  powder,  balls,  etc.,  but  soon 
after  the  insurrection  was  stamped  out,  he,  with  three 
others,  made  a  written  confession  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Spencer,  in  which  they  "  craved  the  assistance  to 
live  to  the  Honor  of  the  town  and  the  Glory  of  God 
in  all  our  future  conduct." 

Heury  Gale  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  revolt, 
and  after  his  capture  was  sentenced  to  death  for  high 
treason.  The  people  of  Spencer  interested  themselves 
in  his  behalf,  and  forwarded  a  petition  to  His  Excel- 
lency, Governor  Hancock,  asking  that  he  might  be 
pardoned,  "as  he  appears  to  be  very  Penitent  and 
Humble  for  his  very  wicked  crime."  He  was  brought 
to  the  gallows  for  execution,  but  was  there  reprieved 
and  afterwards  pardoned. 

Committees  of  Correspondence. — The  Commit- 
tees of  Correspondence,  during  and  after  the  war, 
were: — in  1774,  John  Cunningham,  Oliver  Watson, 
Asa  Baldwin;  in  177o,  Oliver  Watson,  Moses  Liver- 
more,  John  Muzzy;  in  1776  and  1777,  Asa  Baldwin, 
Jeremiah  Whittemore,  Joshua  Draper,  David  Prouty, 
Knight  Sprague,  Benjamin  Cileivson  ;  in  1778,  Joshua 
Lamb,  John  Muzzy,  .Joshua  Bemis,  John  Worster, 
John  Watson:  in  1770,  James  Livermore,  Benjamin 
Gleason,  .John  Worster,  John  Muzzy,  .Jacob  Upham  ; 
1780,  .John  Muzzy,  Johnson  Lynde,  John  Sumner, 
Benjamin  Bemis,  Jonas  Muzzy  ;  in  1781,  John  Sum- 
ner, Jonas  Muzzy,  Johnson  Lynde,  .Jeremiah  Whitte- 
more, Nathaniel  T.  Loring;  in  1782,  Asa  Baldwin, 
Jeremiah  Whittemore,  Captain  Ezekiel  Newton  :  in 
1783,  James  Hathaway,  .Jonas  Muzzy,  Isaac  Morgan. 

The    Late   Rehei.lion".—  In    the   late    Rebellion 
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the  military  spirit  of  this  town  w<iS  aroused,  as  in 
days  of  yore,  and  men  and  means  were  furnished 
without  stint  or  grudging,  in  the  grand  effort  made 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  echo  of  the 
first  gun  fired  on  Sumter,  and  the  clash  of  arms  in 
the  streets  of  Baltimore,  had  scarcely  died  away  be- 
fore the  heroic  spirit  of  the  people  of  Spencer 
showed  itself,  with  but  one  feeling  of  sentiment  and 
purpose,  viz. :  that  the  government  should  be  sus- 
tained at  all  hazards  in  this  hour  of  her  need.  From 
this  moment  until  the  closing  scenes  at  Petersburg 
the  citizens  never  faltered  in  their  duty  to  the  Union 
cause;  and  the  courage  and  bravery  of  the  men 
sent  out  were  honorable' alike  to  the  town  as  her 
citizens  and  to  themselves  as  soldier.^.  Before  the 
first  call  of  the  President  for  seventy-five  thousand 
soldiers,  men  were  volunteering  into  the  service  of 
the  government,  and  the  sound  of  the  fife  and  drum 
resounded  through  the  streets,  calling  them — not  to  a 
holiday  festival,  as  was  their  wont,  but  to  the  stern 
realities  of  a  bloody  war. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1861,  a  town-meeting  was 
called,  "  to  see  what  measures  the  town  would  take 
to  furnish  outfits  and  uniforms  for  a  company  of 
volunteers  about  to  be  organized  for  the  service  of 
the  government."  At  this  meeting  the  selectmen 
and  assessors  were  made  a  "  Committee  of  Safety," 
and  their  duty  was  to  "supervise,  expend  and  lay 
out  such  a  sum  of  money',  not  exceeding  $.5000,  as 
may  be  necessary,"  paying  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany "seventy-five  cents  for  each  one-half  day  they 
drill  during  the  next  thirty  days."  These  men  were 
at  first  placed  under  the  railiiary  instruction  of  Col. 
Alonzo  Temple,  of  Spencer,  a  militia  officer  of  the 
old  school,  but  later  on  Capt.  J.  M.  Studley,  of 
Worcester,  became  their  drill-master,  and  their  time 
was  now  occupied  in  becoming  familiar  with  the 
manrouvres  of  the  soldier  in  camp  or  field.  When 
the  time  for  their  service  should  arrive,  the  town 
stipulated  that  they  should  be  paid  a  further  sum  of 
ten  dollars  per  month,  in  addition  to  their  govern- 
ment pay.  This  company  left  town  for  camp  at 
Springfield,  arriving  I  here  June  20th,  and  on  the  21st 
were  mastered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  It  numbered  fifty-one 
men,  and  formed  parts  of  Companies  F,  G,  H  and 
K,  of  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Regiment. 

At  the  above-named  meeting  a  committee  of 
eleven  citizens  was  chosen  for  recruiting  purposes, 
and  the  ladies  were  invited  to  procure  a  Hag  for  the 
volunteer  company.  The  Committee  of  Safety  were 
als'i  ordered  to  "  purchase  a  fiag,  to  be  erected  on  the 
town-house."  This  committee,  according  to  instruc- 
tions, purchased  the  uniforms  for  the  company  in 
training.  For  these,  together  with  a  flag  and  staff, 
and  the  drilling  of  the  volunteers,  they  expended  the 
sum  of  *24()8.7.5.  One  of  their  important  duties 
was  the  care  of  the  soldiers'  families,  and  this  they 
attended  to  most  carefully  and  conscientiously. 


At  a  town-meeting  held  July  19th,  measures  were 
discussed  for  offering  bounties,  and  it  was  decided  to 
pay  the  sum  of  $100  each  "  for  thirty-two  persons 
who  shall  enlist  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
at  such  a  time  as  the  committee  of  safety  shall  pre- 
scribe," and  a  further  sum  of  $50  each  "to  all  who 
remain  in  the  service  more  than  one  year,"  and  an 
additional  sum  of  $5  "to  all  who  shall  enlist  to-day." 
This  number  was  the  town's  quota  under  the  Presi- 
dent's call.  May  29,  1862,  for  300,000  troops,  to 
serve  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  On  the  4th  of  August  following,  another 
call  was  issued  for  300,000  men  to  serve  for  nine 
months,  and  in  response  to  this  a  town-meeting  was 
held,  to  make  provisions  for  their  quota  under  it,  and 
a  bounty  of  $100  was  voted  to  each  volunteer,  to- 
gether with  aid  to  the  families  of  all  such. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  September  11,  1862, 
eleven  per.«ons  were  chosen  to  notity  the  enrolled  mi- 
litia to  meet  at  the  town-house  for  medical  examina- 
tion, preparatory  to  a  draft,  "if  one  is  found  neces- 
sary." On  the  17th  of  October,  1863,  a  call  came 
for  34  men  more,  and  on  the  25th  of  February  fol- 
lowing, an  additional  one  for  25  men.  In  the  mean- 
time a  draft  had  taken  place,  and  by  it  28  men  were 
secured,  either  by  voluntary  enlistment,  furni-hing 
substitutes  or  paying  a  commutation  fee  of  .*300. 
This  number  was  further  increased  by  ten  soldiers  re- 
enlisting  and  49  new  recruits,  and  the  town  now  had 
a  surplus  of  23  men,  which  could  be  applied  on  fu- 
ture calls.  August  20,  1864,  a  meeting  was  held  to 
arrange  for  39  soldiers  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town, 
under  the  last  call  of  the  President,  and  a  bounty  of 
$125  was  offered  to  such  as  would  enlist.  December 
24th  the  selectmen  were  authorized  "to  procure  all 
the  soldiers  that,  in  their  judgment,  they  think  the 
town  will  need."  April  26,  1866,  the  town  refunded 
the  sum  of  $5955  to  such  of  the  enrolled  militia  as 
had  previously  subscribed  to  the  war  expense  ac- 
count. 

Many  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
long  or  short  terms  of  service,  having  a  desire  to 
witness  the  closing  scenes  of  this  gigantic  Rebellion, 
re-enlisted  "for  the  war,"  with  an  enthusiasm  all 
the  more  earnest  for  the  hardships  they  had  endured 
or  dangers  encountered  in  behalf  of  the  cause. 
Spencer  furnished  319  men  for  the  war,  which  was  a 
surplus  of  32  over  and  above  all  demands,  among 
whom,  at  its  close,  were  eight  commissioned  officers. 

The  first  regiment  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  war,  in 
which  were  Spencer  soldiers,  was  the  Tenth  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  were  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Station,  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania  Court-House,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg, 
«&c.  The  Fifteenth  Regiment  contained  five  men 
from  Spencer,  who  went  into  camp  .Tune  28,  1861,  and 
were  under  fire  the  first  time  at  Hall's  Bluff,  October 
21,  1861.     This  body  of  troops  went  into  the  engage- 
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iiieiit  with  six  hundred  and  tifteen  men  and  came  out 
with  c)nly  three  hundred  and  eleven  fit  for  duty.  The 
I'wenty-first  contained  twenty-six  Spencer  men,  and 
went  into  camp  July  19,  1861,  on  the  agricultural 
i^riiunds,  Worcester,  and  they  reached  Annapolis, 
Md.,  on  the  29th  of  Aujjust  following,  and  on  the 
tith  of  July,  1SG2,  embarked  in  the  Buruside  expedi- 
tion to  North  Carolina  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Roanoke  Island,  havin;;  fifty-seven  men  killed  and 
wounded.  In  one  year  the  regiment  had  lost  one 
hundred  and  tliirty  men,  in  killed,  disabled  by  wounds, 
prisoners  and  discharged.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service  all  but  twenty-four  men  re-enlisted 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  nearly  all  the  Spencer 
soldiers  returned  with  there-enlisted.  Besides  Roan- 
oke Island,  they  were  engaired  in  the  battles  of 
Newbern,  Camden,  second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  South 
Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  AVilderncss 
Spottsylvania  and  Petersburg.  The  Twenty-fifth,  with 
nine  Spencer  men,  followed  the  Twenty-first  on  the 
Ttb  upon  the  same  expedition,  and  their  loss  at  Roan- 
oke Island  was  six  killed  and  42  wounded.  It  was 
also  in  the  engagements  at  Newbern,  Port  Walthall 
Station,  Arrowsfield  Church,  Drury's  BluH,  Cold 
Harbor,  Point  of  Rocks,  &c. 

The  Thirty-fourth  went  into  camp  June  3, 18(12,  with 
forty-three  Spencer  soldiers.  Their  first  year's  experi- 
ence was  garrison  and  picketduty  in  front  of  Washing- 
ton. From  thrf  time  of  its  first  engagement  it  passed 
through  the  battles  of  Newmarket,  Piedmont,  Lynch- 
burg, Winchester,  Fisher  Hill,  two  battles  at  Cedar 
Creek,  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  .June  1(>,  1805, 
the  original  members  were  mustered  out  of  the  service 
and  the  remainder  transferred  to  the  24th.  The  oTth 
contained  sixteen  Spencer  men  and  was  raised  in  the 
spring  of  1804.  It  left  the  State  in  April  and 
"fought  its  way  from  the  Wilderness  to  Hatcher's 
Run,  bearing  a  part  in  nearly  every  battle  which 
occurred  between  these  two  points."  For  three 
months,  following  January  1,  LSiio,  they  were  in  the 
lines  before  Petersburg,  marching  and  fighting  until 
Lee's  surrender.  The  00th  wa.s  a  one  hundred  days' 
regiment,  and  in  it  were  fifteen  men  from  Spencer  ; 
also  twenty-five  men  were  distributed  through  the  1st, 
2d,  3d,  4th  and  Hlh  Cavalry  and  ten  men  in  the  2d 
and  11th  Heavy  Artillery.  Spencer  was  also  repre- 
sented in  the  1st,  9th,  12th,  19th,  24th.  28th,  36th, 
.')Olb,  54th  Massachusetts  Regiments,  the  154th  New 
York,  the  California  Artillery  and  the  navy. 

Tablets  erected  in  the  town-house  bear  the  follow- 
ing names  of  those  brave  and  true  men  who  gave  their 
lives  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country,  viz. : 
Oscar  R.  Bemis,  10th  Regiment,  died  in  hospital  at  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  August  22,  1802;  Harry  F.  Adams,  21st 
Regiment,  died  at  home  on  a  furlough.  May  19,  1803  ; 
Frederick  A.  Bemis,  21st  Regiment,  killed  at  Chan- 
tilly, Va.,  September  1,  1802;  F.lbridge  C.  Barr,  21st 
Regiment,  killed  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December  13, 
1802 ;  Frank  Bird,  57th  Regiment,  killed  at  Wilderness, 


Va.,  May  6,  1804;  Dwight  Chickering,34th  Regiment 
killed  at  Snickers  Ford,  Va.,  July  18,  1804;  Henry 
C.  Chickering,  34th  Regiment,  lost  from  transport, 
May  2,  1805;  Isaiah  Crosby,  10th  Regiment,  killed  at 
Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  July  1,  1862;  Thomas  Carney, 
10th  Regiment,  died  in  hospital,  Washington,  D.  C, 
August  30,  1801  ;  James  Crook,  2d  Heavy  Artillery, 
died  at  home  on  a  furlough,  April  25,  1805  ;  Freeman 
Davis,  15th  Regiment,  killed  at  Wilderness,  Va.,  May 
0,  1804;  Louis  Dana,  2l8t  Regiment,  killed  at  New- 
bern, N.  C,  March  14,  1802;  Nathan  S.  Dickenson, 
25th  Regiment,  died  in  hospital,  Philadeli>hia,  Pa., 
August  18,  1804;  Lucien  Fogg,  10th  Regiment, 
killed  at  Wilderness,  Va.,  May  12,  1804;  William  A. 
Frink,  25th  Regiment,  killed  at  Drury's  BlulV,  V'a.,  May 
10,1804;  George  Farrel,  5lh  Cavalry,  died  at  Point 
Lookout,  Md.,  July  29,  1804;  .loel  W.  Green,  lat 
Cavalry,  died  at  Potomac  Creek,  Va.,  January  22, 
1863 ;  David  Green,  3d  Cavalry,  died  in  hospital, 
Louisiana,  July  28,  1804 ;  Gardner  M.  Gage,  34th 
Regiment,  killed  at  Berryville,  Va.,  October  18,  1803; 
George  W.  Henry,  2l8t  Regiment,  killed  at  Roanoke 
Island,  N.  C,  February  8,  1802  ;  Otis  M.  Hunter, 
34th  Regiment,  killed  at  Har|)er's  Ferry,  Va.,  April 
10,  1804;  Leroy  Haws,  :i4tb  Regiment,  died  on  trans- 
port, April  3,1805;  Dennis  Harrington,  25ih  Regi- 
ment, died  in  hospital,  Newbern,  N.  C,  September 
21,  1802;  Sylvester  D.  Johnson,  10th  Regiment, 
killed  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  May  31,  1802;  Daniel 
Kelly,  9th  Regiment,  died  in  hospital,  Fairfax,  Va., 
October  20,  1802;  Waldo  H.  Luther,  10th  Regiment, 
died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  October  23,  1804;  Edward 
A.  Lamb,  Ootli  Regiment,  dieil  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
October  31,  1804;  Abraham  Luchay,  57th  Regiment, 
killed  at  Wilderness,  Va.,  May  0,  1804 ;  James 
Larkey,  2l8t  Regiment,  died  at  Arlington,  Va.,  June 
1,  1804;  Alfred  W.  Midgely,  10th  Regiment,  died  of 
wounds.  May  12,  1804  ;  Joseph  Mead,  21st  Regiment, 
died  at  Danville,  N.  C,  January  15,  1805;  George  W. 
Nason,  2d  Heavy  Artillery,  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C, 
.\pril  15,  1805;  Nelson  Reno,  4th  Cavalry,  died  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  September  5,  1804;  Samuel  D. 
Sargent,  21st  Regiment,  killed  at  Roanoke  Island,  N. 
C,  February  8,  1802;  Jariua  Sessions,  40th  Regiment, 
died  at  Newbern,  March  10,  1805;  Edmund  Toomey, 
10th  Regiment,  died  at  Harrison's  Landing,  Va.,  July 
19,  1802;  John  M.  Worthington,  10th  Regiment, 
killed  at  Winchester,  Va.  September  9,  1864;  Horace 
Wilson,  24th  Regiment,  died  in  hospital,  Newbern, 
N.  C,  April  20,  1802. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  town 
on  account  of  the  war,  exclusive  of  State  aid,  was 
$27,101.70  ;  for  State  aid,  $23,529.92. 

Schools. — The  advantages  for  schooling  in  the 
West  Precinct  of  Leicester  were  very  limited  during 
its  earlv  history  as  a  precinct.  Indeed,  there  were  no 
schools  in  this  part  of  the  town  until  174*<,  when  a 
term  of  ten  weeks  was  granted  them,  and  three  years 
later  another  term  of  six  weeks.     In  1753  this  pre- 
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cinct  contained  a  population  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred people,  and  while  they  were  paying  taxes  for 
the  support  of  schools  in  the  East  Precinct,  yet  they 
were  of  little  or  no  value  to  them,  owing  to  the  great 
distance  to  travel  and  poor  roads  to  reach  them.  In 
1755,  two  years  after  being  incorporated  into  a  parish, 
the  sum  of  sixteen  pounds  was  raised  for  schools,  and 
the  annual  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  up  to 
1775,  averaged  thirty  pounds.  There  were,  as  yet,  no 
school-houses  here,  but  for  several  years  the  question 
of  building  one  or  more  had  been  before  the  parish. 

In  1766  the  town  was  divided  into  six  school 
"squadrons,"  three  on  the  east  and  three  on  the  west, 
and  it  was  voted  that  "  schools  be  kept  in  such  as  the 
inhabitants  shall  appoint,"  and  private  houses  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  Two  years  later,  houses  were 
erected  in  some  of  these,  but,  as  each  was  so  sparsely 
settled  and  embraced  so  much  territory,  schools  kept 
in  thsm  could  not  be  made  either  practical  or  profit- 
able. 

In  1786  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
"squadrons,"  making  them  ten  in  number,  and  a  vote 
was  passed  "  to  build  houses  in  each,"  but  the  impov- 
erished condition  of  the  town  at  this  time  prevented 
the  carrying  out  of  this  vote,  and  they  were  not  com- 
menced until  1790.  In  1792  two  hundred  pounds 
were  raised  to  finish  school-housps  already  in  process 
of  construction,  and  also  to  build  more,  and  in  1795 
an  additional  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  was  voted 
for  the  same  object.  The  houses  were  now  com- 
pleted and  the  late  divisions  were  now  known  as 
wards  or  districts,  and  in  1810  were  formally  num- 
bered from  one  to   ten   inclusive,  and  duly  recorded. 

In  1849  another  district  wa?^  added  by  a  division  of 
Nos.  9  and  10  into  three  separate  districts,  and  this 
was  recorded  as  11. 

The  first  School  Committee  chosen  in  the  town  was 
iu  1815,  and  the  members  thereof  were  required  to 
visit  the  schools  twice  each  year,  to  note  the  progress 
of  the  various  classes  and  their  standing  in  reading, 
spelling  and  pronouncing,  also  in  writing,  arithmetic 
and  English  grammar,  and  "  more  especially  their 
decent  and  respectable  behavior  both  in  and  out  of 
school."  It  was  also  obligatory  upon  the  committee 
to  instruct  the  scholars  in  their  "  duty  as  to  piety  and 
morality."  At  the  first  visit  of  the  committee  they 
required  each  scholar  to  write  his  or  her  name  upon 
a  slip  of  paper,  and  the  same  again  at  the  close,  "that 
by  this  test  they  might  ascertain  what  proficiency  the 
pupil  had  made  during  the  year." 

The  growth  of  the  town  from  1795  to  1837  did 
not  require  extra  school  facilities,  and  annual  appro- 
priations ranging  from  five  to  eight  hundred  dollars 
gave  them  a  fair  amount  of  schooling,  both  summer 
and  winter. 

In  18.32  a  school  sustained  by  private  subscription 
wa,H  opened  in  the  vestry  belonging  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  in  which  the  higher  branches  were 
taught,   and   remained  there  until  a  room  for  school 


purposes  was  fitted  up  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old 
town-house  building,  where  it  was  transferred  and 
the  same  grade  continued  until  1857.  In  1856,  the 
population  having  reached  the  required  number 
named  in  the  school  law  making  a  high-school 
obligatory,  steps  were  now  taken  by  the  town  to 
comply  with  that  law.  Additional  land  adjoining 
that  upon  which  the  vestry  stood  was  given  them  by 
William  Pope,  Esq.,  for  a  high-school  building,  and 
"  a  large  and  commodious  edifice,  60  x  40,  two  stories 
high,  with  cupola  and  bell,"  was  erected.  The  school 
and  ante-rooms  were  upon  the  first  or  ground  floor, 
and  the  second  floor  was  used  as  a  hall.  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Denny,  a  respected  citizen  of  Spencer,  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  towards  the  payment 
of  this  building,  and  in  appreciation  of  this  generous 
act  the  hall  was  thereafter  to  be  known  as  "  Denny 
Hall."  In  1888  this  building  was  moved  to  the  south 
side  of  Main  Street,  near  the  Baptist  Church,  to  be 
used  as  a  graded  or  grammar-school,  to  give  place  to 
a  new  high-school  building. 

In  the  school  year  of  1865-66  fifteen  schools  were 
maintained  in  the  eleven  districts. 

The  first  important  addition  to  the  district  schools 
was  in  1867,  in  District  No.  9,  when  a  substantial 
brick  building,  three  stories  high,  was  erected,  which 
would  accommodate  three  hundred  scholars.  The 
rooms  were  spacious,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
it  cost,  when  built,  $22,000.  In  1885  steam-heating 
apparatus  was  added  and  in  1887  gas  for  lighting. 
From  1865  to  1888  the  population  of  the  town  tre- 
bled in  numbers,  necessitating  a  continued  enlarge- 
ment of  school  buildings  in  many  of  the  districts, 
while  within  a  radius  of  one-half  mile  from  the  centre 
extraordinary  facilities  were  required.  Within  the 
latter  limits  six  large  brick  structures  have  been  built, 
the  last  one  completed  in  1888,  which  will  accommo- 
date two  hundred  and  eighty  scholars,  and  the  aggre- 
gate sittings  in  the  six  is  sixteen  hundred  and  twelve. 
They  are  unique  in  architectural  designs  and  con- 
structed with  great  care  in  reference  to  sanitary 
arrangements;  airy  and  well  lighted  and  furnished 
with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

The  High  School  building,  built  in  1888,  is  the  gift 
to  the  town  of  Spencer  by  David  Prouty,  Esq.,  a  life- 
long resident  and  honored  citizen.  The  dimensions 
of  this  building  are  eighty-five  by  ninety-two  feet,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  basement.  It  is  built  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  the  style  of  architecture,  above  the  base- 
ment, is  Romanesque  in  type.  Upon  a  front  corner 
is  a  tower  eighty-three  feet  in  height,  and  at  its  base 
a  corner  stone,  with  the  inscription  :  "  David  Prouty 
High  Schocl." 

The  basement  contains  two  large  play-rooms,  a 
laboratory  and  library  room,  heating  apparatus,  store- 
rooms, etc.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  principal's  ofiice, 
school  and  recitation  rooms,  and  upon  the  upper  floor 
a  large  hall  used  for  meetings  and  entertainments  in 
connection    with  class   exercises.     The  cloak-rooms. 
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closets,  halls  and  stairways  are  large  and  convenient. 
This  niapnilicent  gift  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

The  apiiropriations  for  schools  from  1753  to  1795 
varied  from  £20  to  £50  annually;  from  1795  to  1850, 
$500  to  $1600;  in  1865,  $3000  ;  1875,  $11,000,  and  in 
1887,  $22,000.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1840  was 
324;  in  180(1,340;  in  1880,  1521,  and  in  1887,2110. 
In  18fi9  the  town  paid  the  sum  of  $95,000  for  new 
school  buildings,  and  improving  old  ones,  e((uipmcnts 
and  supplies,  and  for  teachers'  services  and  expenses 
for  maintaining  the  schools,  the  sum  of  $1.50,000. 

The  number  of  school-houses  in  1888  were  15;  the 
number  of  rooms  occupied,  34,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  in  all  grades,  52. 

This  generous  record  is  indicative  of  the  steadily- 
growing  interest  the  inhabitants  have  manifested 
over  the  intellectual  training  of  the  young. 

David  I'routy.— David  Prouty  was  the  fourth  of 
that  name  in  direct  descent  from  Richard  Prouty, 
who  was  a  resident  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1667. 
The  first  David  in  the  line  moved  to  Spencer  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  purchasing  and  settling  upon 
a  lot  north  of  the  centre  of  what  was,  years  after, 
Spencer  Township.  He  had  a  son  David,  born  in 
1739,  who  was  consjiiouous  as  a  soldier  in  the  war 
with  the  French,  a  captain  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  major  in  the  State  militia  and  for  many  years 
selectman  and  assessor  of  Spencer.  He  had  a  son 
bearing  his  name,  born  in  1772,  who  also  participated 
in  the  honors  of  the  town  as  selectman  for  many 
years  and  Representative  to  the  General  Court;  and 
he  had  a  son  of  the  same  tianio,  born  October  13, 1813, 
and  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Prouty  was  reared  as  a  farmer  and  continued 
in  this  occupation  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years.  The  year  following  he  left  the  farm  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Hatch,  widow 
of  the  late  Eli  Hatch,  manufacturer  of  wire,  and  in 
1840  he  purchased  these  works  of  her.  This  was  his 
first  business  venture,  and  he  remained  in  it  until 
1846,  when  he  disposed  of  the  works  to  Liberty 
Prouty,  that  he  might  take  possession  of  the  farm  in- 
herited by  him  from  his  father,  who  died  in  1845.  In 
1850  he  sold  this  farm  and  came  to  "the  village"  and 
erected  the  dwelling-house  he  now  occupies,  moving 
into  it  January  C,  1851.  In  1852  he  entered  the 
boot-firm  of  Charles  E.  Denny  &  Co.,  but  in  1853  this 
firm  was  dissolved,  in  conseipience  of  the  ill-health 
of  Mr.  Denny,  and  in  1854  a  second  dissolution 
occurred,  by  the  death  of  John  G.  Prouty,  a  member 
of  it.  John  Boyden  then  became  partner,  under  the 
firm-name  of  Prouty  &  Boyden,  until  1857,  at  which 
time  E.  Jones  it  Co.  took  the  interest  of  Mr.  Boyden 
in  the  concern,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed 
to  David  I'routy  it  Co.  In  1859  Isaac  L.  Prouty 
bought  out  the  interest  of  E.  Jones  it  Co  ,  but  the 
style  of  the  firm  remained  the  same,  and  in  1862  T.C. 
Prouty  was  admitted  to  the  partnership. 


This  business  relation  continued  until  1876,  when 
Mr.  Prouty  retired  from  it  and  an  active  business 
life. 

There  are  qualities  in  the  make-up  of  individuals, 
which,  if  well  balanced  and  blended,  are  a  guarantee 
to  success.  These  Mr.  Prouty  possessed  in  a  marked 
degree,  viz.,  prudence,  good  management  and  a  sound 
judgment;  and  they  were  in  a  great  measure  the 
secret  of  his  prosperity. 

Being  a  man  of  quiet  and  unpretending  habits, 
whether  in  a  social  or  more  public  way,  unneces- 
sary or  outward  demonstration  or  show  was  always 
carefully  avoided  by  him.  He  has  represented 
his  fellow-citizens  in  the  General  Court,  has  held 
many  ollices  in  the  gift  of  the  town,  and  in  any,  or  all 
of  them,  there  has  been  no  question  raised  as  to  his 
faithfulness,  honesty  or  capability. 

In  his  business  ellbrts  he  has  been  richly  rewarded 
with  an  ample  fortune,  and  in  his  quiet  way  has  made 
it  the  source  from  which  many  charitable  objects  have 
obtained  pecuniary  relief,  and  no  worthy  charity  has 
appealed  to  him  in  vain.  He  has  merited  and  still  re- 
ceives the  kindest  remembrances  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  they  trust  he  may  live  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  generous  charities. 

He  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jonas  Guil- 
ford, of  Spencer,  Jan.  14,  1840.  She  died  Nov.  14, 1863. 
Dec.  16,  1807,  he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  widow  of  the 
late  Charles  E.  Denny,  sister  of  his  former  wife,  and 
she  died  January  3,  1873.  By  his  first  marriage  he 
had  but  one  child,  a  son,  Jonas  Guilford  Prouty,  born 
September  21,  1844,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years.  Mr.  Proutr  was  deeply  afilicted  by  this 
loss,  as  it  not  only  destroyed  in  him  bright  hopes  for 
the  future,  but  this  death  left  him  childless  and  alone. 
Possibly  it  may  have  warmed  his  heart  towards  other 
worthy  young  men,  as  he  has  been  deeply  interested 
in  a  number  of  such,  and  they  have  rea-son  to  thank 
him  for  material  aid  rendered  them.  The  spontaneous 
gift  of  the  David  I'routy  High  School  Building  was 
a  noble  illustration  of  a  desire  to  confer  a  lasting  bene- 
fit upon  the  young  of  this  and  future  generations  who 
shall  seek  it  for  moral  and  mental  improvement. 

Roads. — The  traveled  ways  of  the  early  settlers 
were  the  foot-path,  which  led  from  house  to  house, 
and  the  bridle-path,  which  led  to  (awn.  Later  on, 
these  ways  became  roads,  and  at  the  present  time, 
after  passing  through  the  various  changes  of  straight- 
ening, widening  and  grading,  many  of  these  ''  primi- 
tive paths  ■'  constitute  important  highways  in  this 
town.  There  is  no  record  showing  when  the  "Great 
Post  Road "  w  as  laid,  but  it  was  a  public  traveled 
way  previous  to  1725,  as  during  that  year  the  town — 
Leicester — was  "  presented  "  at  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  having  no  briilge  across  the  "Seven  Mile 
River."  If  the  road  had  not  a  recorded  location  at 
that  time,  it  must  have  had  a  little  later  on,  as  in 
1728  the  town  was  assessed  the  sum  of  £12  'It.  5(/.,  it 
being  their  proportion  of  the  expense  of  locating  it. 
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After  having  been  "presented"  the  second  time  at 
the  court  for  the  same  offence,  in  1729  they  caused  a 
bridge  to  be  built.  In  1800,  complaint  having  been 
made  by  the  attorney-general  of  tlie  "  badness  of  the 
Great  Post  Road,"  an  effort  was  made  to  convert  it 
and  the  North  County  Roads  into  turnpikes,  but  the 
town  successfully  remonstrated,  by  petition  to  the 
General  Court,  against  it.  In  1807  this  road  was 
altered  and  improved,  by  straightening  easterly  and 
westerly,  from  the  house  of  Amaja  Bemis,  near  West- 
ville,  now  so  called.  Further  alterations,  in  location, 
east  of  this  point  had  been  suggested  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  commissioners  called  upon  to  make 
them,  but  as  late  a.s  1832  no  important  changes  had 
been  made.  This  year,  however,  they  ordered  specific 
repairs  through  "  the  village,"  and  September  10th  the 
sum  of  eight  liiindred  dollars  was  voted  "for  repairs 
near  the  houses  of  Josepli  Mason  and  Walton  Liver- 
more."  In  IS'iG  general  alterations  were  made  in  the 
road  from  Brookfield  to  Leicester  lines,  re-locating  it 
in  places,  widening,  cutting  and  filling  it  in  others, 
and  marking  the  boundaries  by  stone  posts  at  each 
angle  along  the  whole  line.  The  North  and  South 
County  Roads  were  located  in  1756  and  '57  respec- 
tively. The  Great  Post  Road  was  the  busy  one  of 
these  three  highways,  as  the  principal  business  be- 
tween the  country  towns  and  Boston  centred  upon  it. 
It  was  the  main  thoroughfare  between  Hartford  and 
Worcester,  and  was  the  route  over  which  the  first  line 
of  stage-coaches  between  these  two  points  plied.  This 
line  was  established  in  1783,  and  the  trip  was  made 
in  four  days. 

Taverns. — Spencer  was  a' famous  stopping-place 
for  these  coaches  from  the  days  of  the  "  three 
taverns"  in  1788  to  the  supplanting  of  them  by  rail- 
roads. It  was  a  relay  station  for  change  of  horses 
while  its  taverns  furnished  travelers  with  sub- 
stantial food  and  drink,  and  it  was  not  unusual 
to  see  fifteen  coaches  congregated  here  at  the  noon 
hour,  and  upon  extra  occasions,  twenty-five.  The 
Centre  was  early  designated  as  "  Upper  and  Lower 
Villages,"  tlie  meeting-house  being  the  nucleus  of  the 
former,  and  the  "three  taverns"  the  latter.  These 
taverns,  in  1788  the  only  three  dwellings  in  the 
lower  village,  were  the  "  Jenks,"  which  occupied  the 
site  of  the  JIassasoit  Hotel ;  the  "  Mason  House, "  be- 
neath the  "big  elms"  near  the  boot  factory  of  J. 
Prouty  &  Co.,  and  the  "Livermore  House,"  on  the 
site  of  the  residence  of  J.  W.  Temple.  In  1743 
•Josiah  Robinson  built  a  small  dwelling  upon  lot 
No.  22,  which  was  purchased  in  1754  by  one  John 
Flagg  and  kept  by  him  as  a  public-house  for  seven 
years.  In  1775  Isaac  Jenks  became  owner  of  the 
property  and  the  hou.se  was  ever  afterward  known  as 
the  "  Jenks  Tavern,"  and  was  the  most  (iimous  of  all  the 
inns  in  Spencer  with  the  traveling  public.  A  French 
gentleman  who  chanced  to  spend  a  night  under  its 
roof  in  1788  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  kept  in  comparison  with  French  taverns. 


He  said,  "  the  chambers  were  neat,  the  beds  good,  the 
sheets  clean,  the  supper  passable;  cider,  tea,  punch 
and  all  for  fourteen  pence  per  head."  Also,  General 
Washington  passed  tlie  night  here  October  22,  1779, 
and  Mrs.  Jenk.s,  the  hostess,  was  ever  proud  to  refer 
to  the  event,  as  her  illustrious  guest  complimented 
her  at  the  breakfast-table  by  saying,  "  Madam,  your 
bread  is  very  beautiful." 

There  were  but  two  dwellings  in  the  "Upper  Vil- 
lage "  at  this  time,  viz.,  the  "  Morse  House,"  now 
standing  on  the  west  corner  of  Main  and  May  Streets, 
and  the  "  Pope  Mansion,"  This  latter,  the  oldest 
dwelling  standing  in  town,  was  built  in  1745  for  Rev. 
Joshua  Eaton  ;  and  four  years  after  llie  Rev.  Joseph 
Pope  succeeded  Mr.  Eaton.  The  former  occupied  this 
house  with  his  bride.  At  his  decease  it  came  into 
possession  of  bis  son,  William  Pope,  Esq.  ;  then  was 
owned  by  Hon.  William  Upham,  son-in-law  of  the 
latter ;  and  since  his  death,  Mrs.  Lucretia  H.,  widow 
of  the  late  William  Upham,  has  owned  and  occupied 
the  premises. 

This  building  has  been  carefully  preserved  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  bids  fair  to  pass  far 
into  the  twentieth  century  as  a  venerable  land-mark 
representing  the  birth  of  the  "  Leicester  West  Pre- 
cinct." 

Town  Pound. — Upon  a  small  piece  of  laud,  "five 
or  six  rods  square,"  at  the  west  end  of  the  meeting- 
house, was  located  the  town  pound,  stocks  and 
horse-block.  The  two  latter  "  fixtures "  did  not 
survive  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  no  record 
showing  at  what  date  the  pound  was  built;  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  of  early  origin,  as  in  1708  a  new 
one  appeared  to  be  necessary,  the  town  voting  then 
to  build  "a  new  one  with  stone,"  and  appropriated 
£7  for  the  purpose.  It  would  seem  that  they  had 
but  little  use  for  it,  as  in  1772,  and  again  in  1790, 
articles  were  in  the  warrant  of  these  years,  "  to  see  if 
the  town  would  use  tlie  stone  to  underpin  the  meet- 
ing-house," or  "to  take  the  stone  to  fence  the  bury- 
ing-ground."  Previous  to  1796  one  or  more  attempts 
were  made  to  move  it;  but  this  year  the  ground  upon 
which  it  stood  was  wanted  for  horse-sheds,  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting-house,  and  it  was  voted 
"to  build  a  town  pound  on  Jeremiah  Whittemore's 
land,  at  the  corner  of  the  town  road  where  it  turns  to 
Benjamin  Gleason's,  of  the  same  bigness  of  the  old 
one,  three  sides  of  stone  and  one  of  wood."  The 
contract  for  building  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Whitte- 
more  for  £11.  This  enclosure  remained  until  1877, 
when  the  wall  was  taken  down  and  the  pound  aban- 
doned. 

Post-office  and  Postma.sters. — The  first  post- 
office  established  in  town  was  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1810,  and  was  kept  in  the  "Jenks  tavern."  Isaac 
Jenks  and  his  son,  Isaac,  Jr.,  were  postmasters  until 
December  15,  1825.  At  this  date  Charles  Bemis  re- 
ceived the  appointment,  and  moved  the  office  to  the 
tavein  in  the  "  LTpper  Village."     Amasa  Bemis,  Jr., 
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was  appointed  postmaster  August  12,  1828,  and  Na- 
thaniel Wilson  February  2">,  1831.  Eieazer  B.  Dra-  ' 
per  became  postmaster  October  24,  1832,  and  he 
removed  the  ollice  to  the  first  location.  William 
Bush,  Jr.,  succeeded  him  September  22,  1845,  and 
after  two  years  he  moved  the  otFice  to  the  store  of  Dr. 
L.  Bemis,  now  corner  JIain  and  Elm  Streets,  east 
side.  April  3,  1849,  Dexter  Bemis  received  the  ap- 
pointment The  next  appointee  was  George  H.  I.iv- 
ermore,  .luniiary  13,  ISol,  .ind  he  located  the  ollice  at 
"Union  Building."  The  3d  of  May,  18.'>3,  Willard 
Rice  became  postmaster,  and  he  changed  the  location 
to  the  ell  part  of  the  "Solomon  Davis"  house,  corner 
Main  and  Elm  Streets,  \ve.st  side.  May  23,  1845, 
Luther  Hill  was  appointed,  and  he  removed  the 
office  to  the  "Bemis  Store."  July  11,  18f!I,  Eli  J. 
Whittemore  was  made  postmaster,  and  it  was  again 
fiilcen  to  Union  Building,  where  it  has  remained  to 
I  he  pre.sent  time.  Horace  .\.  tJrant  was  postmaster 
September  2(),  18()4,  and  Emerson  Stern  was  ap- 
|iointed  ^^ay  18,  18()0,  and  no  change  has  been  made 
hiiice  his  appointment. 

CuMKTKHiF.s. — Till'  first  public  burial-place  in  the 
town  was  upon  about  one  acre  of  land,  donated  by 
Mr.  Cunningham,  and  was  the  north  part  of  the  meet- 
ing-hou.se  and  training-field  lot.  In  171)1,  1817  and 
1857  one-half  acre  each  year  were  added,  making  the 
lot  contain  about  three  acres.  In  1872  a  further  addi- 
tion was  made,  and  at  this  time  a  trust  fund  was  raised 
by  parties  having  an  interest  in  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  family  lots,  monuments  and  other 
stones  that  marked  the  liurial  spots.  The  sum  sub- 
scribed for  this  purpose  was  three  thousand  and 
thirty-five  dollars,  and  the  town  was  made  trustee  of 
the  fund.  New  lots  were  located,  concrete  walks  laid 
out  and  from  time  to  time  appropriate  monumental 
and  other  work  erected  in  memory  of  the  departed. 

The  first  person  buried  in  the  original  lot  was  Eliz- 
abeth .\dams,  in  1742.  In  l7-'>!)  John  Stebbings  and 
others  were  given  permission  to  erect  tombs  on  the 
burying-ground.  In  17110  this  lot  was  inclosed  with 
a  "tJood  stone  wall,  with  two  Gates  for  to  Piuss  and 
Repass."  In  1793  it  was  voted  "to  purchase  a  car- 
riage to  carry  Corpse  to  the  Graves,"  and  in  1794  a 
house  was  built  for  the  hearse  and  a  i)all  purchasc<i. 
This  was  the  only  burial-ground  until  lS4'i.  On  the 
20th  of  May  of  this  year  B.  H.  Kinney,  of  Worcester, 
purchased  four  acres  of  land  lying  partly  on  and 
forming  the  west  bank  of  the  "Seven  Mile  River," 
near  the  "Whittemore  Bridge,"  so-called.  He  laid 
this  out  into  burial-lots,  avenues,  paths,  etc  ,  and 
while  it  remained  in  his  possession  it  was  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  as  "  Pine  Grove  Ceme- 
tery." This  lot  has  been  added  to  at  two  diUerent 
times,  until  it  now  contains  about  twenty-five  acres. 
It  is  owned  by  an  association  of  proprietors  belonging 
to  Spencer,  and  the  spot  selected  for  it  shows  ability 
and  taste  to  provide  a  home  for  the  remains  of  loved 


ones.  It  is  superintendeii  with  excellent  judgment 
and  care. 

In  181)4  the  Catholics  purchased  tliree  acres  of  land 
for  a  cemetery  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  jiost 
road,  one  mile  west  of  the  jiost-office.  In  1808  they 
bought  thirteen  acres  upon  the  east  side  of  the  road 
and  op|)osite  this  lot,  and  subBci|ucntly,  four  and  one- 
half  acres  more  were  added.  The  new  ground  is 
neatly  laid  out,  with  a  circular  drive  around  a  cen- 
tral mound,  upon  which  is  erectcil  the  Holy  Cross. 
They  have  considerable  fine  monumental  work,  and 
are  doing  much  each  year  to  beautify  the  place. 

Divi.sioN  OF  THK  CouNTV. — As  early  as  1798  the 
question  of  a  division  of  Worcester  County  came  be- 
fore the  town,  but  the  people  were  as  loyal  to  the  old 
county  at  this  time  as  they  had  been  to  the  ountry 
during  the  late  perilous  times,  and  did  not  cast  a  sin- 
gle vote  in  its  favor.  In  1828  another  attempt  at 
separation  was  made  by  taking  sixteen  towns  from 
this  county  and  four  from  Middlesex,  and  a  petition 
from  parties  interested  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court  for  that  purpose.  The  vote  of  the  town  upon 
the  question  was  two  in  favor  and  eighty-five  against. 
A  third  time,  in  1874,  the  people  were  requested  to 
vote  for  or  against  a  division,  and  they  were  as 
decided  in  their  opposition  to  it  as  ever,  and  in- 
structed their  Representative  "  to  oppose  any  legisla- 
tion tending  to  make  any  change  in  the  county." 

St.\tistics. — The  population  in  1776  was  1042;  in 
1790,  1322;  in  1800,  1432;  in  1810,  1453;  in  1820, 
1548;  in  1830,  1618;  in  1840,  16(i4  ;  in  1850,2243;  in 
1860,  2777;  in  1865,  3026;  in  1870,  3953;  in  1875, 
5451 ;  in  1880,  74(iO  ;  and  in  1885,  8250.  The  number 
of  polls  in  1800  was  285  ;  in  1810,  .301 ;  in  1820,  .347  ; 
in  1830,  386  ;  in  1840,  395  ;  in  1850,  591  ;  in  1860, 715  ; 
in  1870,  940  ;  in  1880,  1671 ;  in  1888,  2039.  In  taking 
the  valuation,  and  assessing  the  taxes  of  the  town 
from  1753  to  1824,  two  lists  were  made  and  called  the 
"North  Side  List  "  and  "South  Side  List,"  the  great 
post  road  being  the  dividing  line.  From  the  latter 
date  this  division  was  abandoned,  and  but  one  list 
made  of  the  whole.  The  valuation  in  1860  was 
$1,286,.3,33;  in  1870,  .*;2,121,210  ;  in  1880,  $3,048,520  ; 
in  1888,  §3,918,150.  The  number  of  houses  in  1764 
was  100  ;  in  1850,  341  ;  in  1860,  485;  in  1875,  666  ;  in 
1885,  1003,  and  in  1888,  1088. 

CONXKCTEI)   WITH   STATE   GOVERNMENT. — The 

following  persons  have  been  connected  with  the  State 
government,  viz. :  William  Upham,  Councilor  in 
1878-79.  Senators:  James  Draper  in  1831-32;  Wil- 
liam Ujjham  in  1859;  Luther  Hill  in  1867;  Charles 
P.  Barton  in  1883,  and  George  P.  Ladd  in  1888. 
Delegates  to  Constitutional  Convention  :  John  Bisco 
in  1779;  James  Draper  in  1820,  and  Jabez  (ireen  in 
1853.  Representatives  to  the  General  Court:  Oliver 
Watson  in  1775-76-77-80;  John  Bisco  in  1777-80- 
81  ;  John  Muzzy  in  1779;  Isaac  Jenks,  1728  to  1786; 
James  Hathaway,  1787  to  1794;  Benjamin  Drury,  1794 
tol811;  Jonas  Muzzy,  1811-12;  Phineas  Jones,  1512; 
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James  Draper,  1813  to  1819,  and  1828  to  1832,  and 
183ti  and  1837  ;  William  Bemis,  1820;  Rufus  Adams, 
1823  and  1832;  William  Pope,  1827;  Walton  Liver- 
more,  1881;  David  Prouty,  1833-34;  Lewis  Bemis, 
1834-3') ;  Amos  Brown,  1835  ;  Dennis  Ward,  1836-37- 
89-47-56;  Walter  Sibley,  1838;  Eleazer  B.  Draper, 
1839-40-41-45;  Jonas  Guilford,  1842;  Jabez  Green, 
1843-44-50;  Milton  Boyden,  1848  ;  William  Baldwin, 
1851;  Alonzo  Temple,  1852  ;  Alan?on  Prouty,  1853; 
William  Henshaw,  1854 ;  William  Upham  in  1857- 
72;  John  L.  Bush,  1859;  George  L.  Hobbs,  1861; 
Luther  Hill,  1863-65-70-87-88 ;  Dexter  Bullard,  1867 ; 
Erastus  Jones,  1874;  David  Prouty,  1876;  James 
H.  Ames,  1878;  John  W.  Bigelow,  1880;  Isaac  L. 
Prouly,  1881-82;  Joseph  W.  Temple,  1884;  James 
Holmes,  1886. 

Spencer,  for  several  years  after  its  incorporation, 
elected  a  representative  alone  ;  then  a  representative 
district  was  formed  of  Leicester  and  Spencer.  In 
1866  the  towns  of  Leicester,  Spencer,  Southbridge, 
Charlton  and  Auburn  formed  a  district,  and  in  1876 
Southbridge,  Spencer,  Oxford  and  Charlton  were 
made  a  representative  district.  In  1887  the  district 
was  again  changed  to  Leicester  and  Spencer. 

Physicians. — The  physicians  of  Spencer,  previous 
to  1800,  were  James  Ormes,  from  1732,  and  later  on, 
Asa  Burden,  William  Frink,  Benjamin  Drury  and 
Jonas, Guilford.  At  the  present  time  they  are  E.  R. 
Wheeler,  E.  W.  Norwood,  F.  J.  Sanborn,  E.  A.  Mur- 
dock.  Marc  Fontaine,  Ishmael  Verner  and  Eli  Bar- 
nard. 

Hon.  James  Draper. — James  Draper  was  born 
February  26,  1778.  He  traces  his  ancestry  to  James 
Draper,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  was  born  in 
1618,  and  came  to  this  country  "  between  1640  and 
1650,"  and  located  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  James,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  native  of  Spencer,  as 
were  two  generations  of  his  ancestors,  and  after  a 
long  and  useful  life  he  quietly  passed  away  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety  years,  eight  months  and  one  day. 
His  early  life  was  devoted  to  the  farm,  but  as  this 
occupation  was  not  altogether  congenial  to  his  taste, 
by  close  application  to  the  limited  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  times,  he  fitted  himself  to  perform 
such  duties  as  an  adviser  or  magistrate  was  expected 
to  be  familiar  with  in  those  days.  With  this  qualifi- 
cation, and  possessed  of  a  good  degree  of  intelligence, 
he  very  soon  became  a  leading  man  in  the  town,  and 
in  the  various  positions  in  which  he  served  his  towns- 
men, acquired  their  confidence  and  established  a  high 
reputation  among  them  and  throughout  the  county. 
Although  of  an  irascible  nature,  his  kindness  of  heart 
and  sincerity  of  motive  enabled  his  many  friends  not 
only  to  overlook  this  characteristic,  but  to  fully  ap- 
preciate his  abundant  good  qualities  and  worth. 

In  ISIO  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace 
under  Governor  Gore's  administration,  and  held  the 
office  more  than  fifty  years.  He  ably  performed  the 
duties  of  it,  whether  called  to  act  within  the  imme- 


diate vicinity  of  Spencer,  or,  as  was  often  the  case,  in 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  county.  As  a  magis- 
trate, his  decisions  or  rulings  were  made  after  a  con- 
scientious consideration  of  the  case  in  question,  and 
by  common  consent  it  was  admitted  they  were  ren- 
dered in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner.  He  was  re- 
garded as  good  authority  in  matters  of  common  law, 
and  was  well  qualified  for  writing  deeds,  wills,  agree- 
ments or  other  legal  documents,  and  being  a  practical 
surveyor,  was  particularly  adapted  for  the  work  of  con- 
veyancing. He  was  county  commissioner  for  several 
years,  was  twelve  times  elected  as  representative  to 
the  General  Court,  and  twice  to  the  State  Senate. 
In  1820  he  was  delegate  to  the  convention  for  making 
or  altering  the  Constitution  and,  at  times,  occupied 
other  positions  of  importance  in  the  Commonwealth. 
In  town  aliairs  he  was  selectman,  assessor,  town  clerk 
and  treasurer  for  many  years. 

In  his  early  life,  when  church  and  town  were  one 
and  the  same,  he  was  prominent  in  the  management 
of  the  former  and  interested  in  whatever  pertained 
to  it,  and  although  a  man  of  liberal  spirit,  he  had  a 
strong  sentiment  of  veneration  for  whatever  was  spir- 
itual and  sacred.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and 
in  his  younger  days  taught  singing-school  in  his  na- 
tive town.  He  composed  some  music,  and  at  his  de- 
cease considerable  in  manuscript  was  found  among 
his  effects.  At  the  installation  of  Rev.  S.  G.  Dodd 
an  anthem,  written  by  him,  was  performed  by  the 
choir,  and  was  regarded  as  a  very  worthy  produc- 
tion. 

In  1840  Mr.  Draper  completed  a  history  of  the 
town  of  Spencer,  relating  to  "facts,  incidents  and 
events"  recorded  therein,  with  "brief  notices  and 
genealogies  of  families,"  and  three  hundred  copies  of 
it  were  published.  In  1860  he  revised  this  history 
with  "additions  and  improvements,"  to  this  latter 
date.  The  genealogical  department  contains  a  list  of 
more  than  five  hundred  families,  and  the  history,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit. 

Mr.  Draper  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Captain 
Samuel  W'atson,  of  Leicester,  January  6,  1805.  She 
died  July  7,  1848.  Their  children  were  four  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom  lived  to  be  married,  but  only  one 
survived  the  father. 

Town-House. — From  1744  to  1838  all  meetings  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business,  of  whatever  nature, 
were  held  in  the  meeting-house.  At  this  latter  date 
objections  were  raised  to  the  further  use  of  this  house 
for  these  purposes,  and  the  subject  of  building  a  town- 
house  was,  at  the  earliest  moment,  brought  before  the 
town. 

At  a  meeting  previous  to  April  1,  1839,  a  commit- 
tee was  chosen  to  purchase  a  lot  of  land  for  a  town- 
house,  and  after  consideration  a  lot  four  by  five 
rods,  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Main  and 
Maple  Streets,  the  same  being  a  part  of  the  pres- 
ent "  Union  block  lot,"  was  bargained  for  and  pur- 
chased.    Then  at  a   meeting,  the  above  date,  it  was 
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voted  "  that  the  town  take  measures  to  build  a  town- 
house,  or  building  for  (be  purpose  of  transacting  Pub- 
lic town   business."      At  a  subseijuent  meeting,  how- 
ever, tlie  purchase  of  this  lot  of  "4x5  rods,"'  and  all 
the  business  connected  therewith,  was  reconsidered, 
on  account  of  strong  o|)position  to  the  location,  and  | 
the  lot  upon  which  the  present  house  stands  was  sub-  ' 
gtituted.     A  buildinj;  was  at  once  contracted  for,  the  j 
siinie  to  be  "  50x40  feet,  2  stories  high  with  cupola,"  : 
I  he    first  Hoor   to   be  used  for  rooms  for    selectmen,  | 
wci'ihts  and  measures  and  other  town  purposes,  and 
tlie  second  floor  for  a  town  hall.     While  this  building  ' 
was  in  process  of  construction,  town-meetings  were 
lield  at  the  taverns  of  Eleazer  B.  Draper  and  Dexter 
Hemis. 

In  1S59  a  bell  was  purchased  and  hung  in  the  cu- 
|Mila,  but  in  ISilt!  this  became  injured  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  replace  it 
by  a  new  one  "  to  weigh  not  less  than  1800  pounds."  i 

In  1871  the  town  had  increased  in  population  to 
■i!ch  an  extent  that  the  old  town-house  was  wholly  i 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  public,  either  in  hall 
lacilities  or  rooms  for  the  transaction  of  the  town 
l)asiness.  Conseciuently,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  this  year,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  town- 
house,  "  not  less  than  liO,  nor  more  than  SO  feet 
in  width,  and  not  less  than  SO,  nor  more  than  100 
feet  in  length,  3  stories  high,  with  bell,  clock  and 
memorial  tablets."  A  committee  of  thirteen  was 
.  bosen  to  arrange  the  details  and  attend  to  the 
I'uilding  of  the  same.  The  old  house  was  disposed 
<■!.  and  a  large  brick  structure  erected  on  the  spot 
of  the  old  one,  containiuf;  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
fur  the  use  of  town  ollicers,  a  lock-up  and  the  Fire 
Department;  also  waiting-rooms,  a  ball,  reading  and 
library  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  main 
hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  a  thousand  people, 
and  convenient  ante-rooms,  and  the  third  is  occupied 
.IS  a  Masonic  hall  on  the  east  side,'and  on  the  west 
a  large  hall  for  entertainments,  with  kitchen  attached. 
The  cost  of  this  building,  with  furniture,  was  $.")7,870. 

Town  Farm. — The  question  of  purchasing  a  farm 
upon  which  to  maintain  the  town's  poor  W!is  under 
consideration  by  the  town  for  several  years  previ- 
ous to  182.'j.  This  year  a  committee  wa-s  chosen, 
with  authority  to  negotiate  for  the  Eleazer  B.  Dra- 
per farm  of  ninety-six  acres,  and  the  Joseph  Cheever 
farm  of  sixty-six  and  a  half  acres,  to  be  used  uni- 
tedly as  a  "  town  farm."  After  purchasing  the  farm 
and  furnishing  equii>ments,  making  repairs,  etc., 
upon  the  same,  the  total  cost  was  $0,142.61.  On  the 
28th  of  March,  182(),  "  Rules  and  Regulations  "  for 
the  government  of  the  inmates  and  the  observance 
of  good  order"  were  adopted  and  entered  upon  the 
town  records.  In  1841  a  new  barn  "72x38  feet  with 
16  foot  posts"  was  built.  Three  years  later,  and 
also  in  1851,  propositions  were  entertained  in  town- 
meeting  to  dispose  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
farm,  and    committees  were   chosen  to   eflect  a  sale 


accordingly,  but  without  success.  In  this  latter 
year  the  sum  of  $600  was  raised  "to  build  a  new 
house  and  repair  the  old  one."  In  1871  the  farm 
barn  w;is  raised,  turned  one-half  round  and  a  cellar 
excavated  under  the  whole  building,  and  in  1880 
the  house  was  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  sixty  by 
thirty  feet,  two  stories  high. 

The  whole  building  at  the  present  time  contains 
thirtytwo  rooms,  and  the  halls,  sleeping  apartments 
and  waiting-rooms  are  well  ventilated  and  warmed 
by  steam-heat. 

The  farm  is  pleasantly  and  healthfully  located  two 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  is  under  a 
good  state  of  cultivation.  The  sunny  exposure  of  the 
"home  "and  farm  buildings,  together  with  an  ex- 
tended .southern  view,  lend  a  charm  to  the  s])0t, 
whether  viewed  by  inmate  or  visitor.  It  has  been 
the  study  of  those  in  charge  of  this  institution  to 
make  it  a  cheerful  and  comfortable  retreat  for  the 
town's  unfortunates,  and  their  efforts  have  been  at- 
tended with  marked  success. 

FiKK  Dkpahtmkxt. — Since  first  the  need  of  better 
protection  against  fire  was  felt  the  town  has  been  gen- 
erous and  wise  in  adopting  safeguards  for 'preventing 
or  extinguishing  fires.  In  1830  dwellings  and  other 
buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  had 
become  numerous  enough  to  demand  provisions  for 
their  better  security  against  this  element.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  March  7th,  of  this  year,  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed and  an  appropriation  of  one  hundreil  dollars 
was  made  towards  the  purchase  of  a  fire-engine.  This 
machine  was  a  primitive  affair,  operated  by  two  hori- 
zontal levers,  requiring  eight  persons  to  "man  the 
breaks,''  and  often  five  limes  this  number,  with  buck- 
ets in  hand,  to  supply  it  with  water.  On  the  26th  of 
the  same  month,  a  further  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars 
was  voted  to  purchase  hose  for  this  engine.  A  small 
building  was  erected  on  what  is  now  "Union  Block" 
lot,  to  house  the  new  fire  apparatus.  This  "tub  en- 
gine" proved  of  but  little  value,  as  the  buildings  in- 
creased in  number  and  size,  but  was  the  only  appliance 
for  protection  against  fire  tor  nearly  twenty  years.  In 
1849  the  town  voted  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
to  purchase  a  hand  fire-engine  and  the  committee, 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  selected  a  "Hunneman  ma- 
chine," with  hose-reel  and  five  hundred  feet  of  hose. 
The  small  engine  was  now  abandoned,  the  house  dis- 
posed of  and  a  new  one  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town-house.  A  company  of  forty-five  members  was 
organized,  and  this  organization  has  been  well  main- 
tained to  the  present  time.  In  ISol  the  first  board  of 
fire  wards  was  chosen,  viz.,  Alonzo  Temple,  David 
Prouty  and  Andrew  .1.  Roberts.  The  fire  companies 
held  their  meetings  in  the  new  building  until  1859,  when 
the  town  granted  the  department  the  use  of  a  room  in 
the  town-house  building  for  business  purposes.  In 
1871  a  Hunneman  steam  fire-engine  and  hose-car- 
riage was  added  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred dollars;  and  in  1874  a  hook-and-ladder  truck. 
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fully  equipped  for  service,  provided.  A  large  and 
convenient  room  was  now  fitted  up  in  the  new  town- 
liouse  for  tlie  storage  of  tlie  fire  apparatus  and  use  of 
the  department.  In  1882  a  double  tank  fire-extin- 
guisher was  purchased,  and  in  1883-84  two  new  hose- 
reels  were  added  to  the  equipments. 

These  additions  necessitated  a  more  abundant  water 
supply,  and  reservoirs  were,  from  time  to  time,  lo- 
cated in  convenient  places  for  this  purpose,  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars.  In  1882  the  in- 
troduction of  public  water-works  added  materially  to 
the  efficiency  of  this  department  by  the  location  of 
eighty-eight  hydrants  exclusively  for  fire  purposes. 
The  manual  force  aggregates  eighty  men.  Although 
an  expensive  necessity,  the  citizens  have  freely  voted 
money  to  sustain  the  Fire  Department,  and  they  fully 
appreciate  the  perilous  and  responsible  labors  ren- 
dered by  the  firemen.  They  have  expended,  since 
1849,  the  sum  of  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  for  en- 
gines, hose,  equipments  and  services  of  men;  and  for 
engine-houses  a  further  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

Watek  Works. — In  1882  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  pure  water  for  the  town,  as  it  was 
feared  by  medical  experts  and  others  that  in  the 
thickly-settled  portions  of  the  village  the  water  had 
become  contaminated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affisct 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  in  these  locali- 
ties. A  supply  by  gravitation  was  essential,  if  possi- 
ble, and  "Shaw  Pond,"  in  Leicester,  was  found  to  be 
the  only  body  of  water  of  sufficient  altitude  and 
supply.  The  town  took  this,  by  charter  from  the 
General  (!ourt,  but  subsequently  transferred  their 
interest  in  it  to  Messrs.  Goodhue  &  Birnie,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  they  constructed  the  works  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise.  In  1884  the  town  purchased  them 
of  the  owners  for  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars.  The  receipts  for  the  six  months  ending 
January  1,  1885,  were  $7,036.97  ;  for  the  year  ending 
January  1,  1886,  $14,171.38  ;  1887,  $15,094.81 ;  1888, 
$15,324.79.  The  whole  number  of  miles  of  pipe  laid 
to  January  1,  1888,  was  twelve  and  three-quarters, 
and  at  this  date  the  daily  consumption,  153,000 
gallons. 

LlHHAliY. — January  7,  1867,  "  about  thirty  young 
people  of  both  sexes,"  members  of  the  High  School, 
met  at  the  house  of  Emory  Hhuniway  and  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  society  "for  social  and  intel- 
lectual impiovement,"  and  alter  the  choice  of  offi- 
cers proceeded  to  the  further  business  of  adopting  a 
constitution  and  by-laws.  This  society  was  to  be 
called  the  Young  People's  Library  Association  and 
the  object  was  to  establish  a  High  School  Library. 
As  a  prerequisite  to  membership  one  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  High  School  and  pay  a  fee  as  follows,  viz.: 
"  For  a  young  gentleman  twenty-five  cents,  and  for 
any  lady  twelve  cents,"  and  at  each  weekly  meeting 
a  tax  of  five  cents  for  the  former  and  three  cents  for 
the  latter.     These  moneys  were  to  be  used  as  a  fund 


for  the  purchases  of  the  library.  One  year  later  it 
was  voted  to  change  the  name  to  the  "Spencer" 
Library  Association,  and  the  constitution  was  altered 
accordingly.  April  21,  1858,  by  vote  of  this  body,  it 
was  made  a  "  Public ''  Library,  with  a  membership 
fee  of  one  dollar  per  year,  half-yearly  or  quarterly  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  first  installment  of  books 
purchased  was  one  hundred  and  ninety  volumes,  and 
the  first  librarian  John  W.  Bigelow.  These  books 
were  kept  in  an  ante-room  on  the  floor  of  the  "Denny 
Hall,"  but  subsequently  they  were  arranged  in  cases 
in  the  hall. 

About  the  year  1802  twenty-nine  persons,  princi- 
pally farmers,  organized  themselves  into  a  body, 
called  the  Spencer  Agricultural  Library  Association, 
and  purchased  one  hundred  and  ten  volumes,  relating 
to  farming  interests,  and  these  were  kept  in  a  case  in 
the  store  of  Temple  &  Whittemore,  they  acting  as 
librarians.  In  1864  it  was  thought  best  to  merge  this 
into  the  Public  Library,  and,  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber the  following  proposition  was  submitted,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  both,  viz.  :  "  That  the 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Association  have  free 
use  of  the  Spencer  library  for  the  space  of  four  years, 
as  an  equivalent  for  its  books."  This  arrangement 
was  accepted,  and  their  books  were  transferred  to  the 
cases  of  the  latter.  Until  the  year  1869  the  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  books  were  obtained  from  member- 
ship fees  and  fines  and  the  proceeds  of  "  fairs,"  to 
which  the  public  gave  generous  support. 

November  8,  1870,  a  proposition  was  made  by  the 
Library  Association  to  turn  over  to  the  town  their 
books,  cases  and  other  property,  upon  conditions  that 
the  town  should  assume  the  indebedness  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  "  keep  the  library  in  good  condition." 
This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  from  this  date  it 
became  the  property  of  the  town.  At  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  town  it  was  voted  that  the  money 
known  as  the  "  Dog  Fund  "  be  expended  for  standard 
books,  to  be  added  to  the  library,  and  their  "  use  be 
free  to  the  town."  This  "  fund"  was  annually 
thereafter  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  library.  In 
1871  a  spacious  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  town-house, 
to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  books  already 
accumulated,  and,  a  few  years  later,  further  additions 
to  this  room  were  made  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
1888  a  public  library  building  was  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  library  and  a  free  public  reading-room.  This 
beautiful  l)uildiMg  was  the  gift  to  the  town  of  Mr. 
Richard  Sugdeii,  a  highly  respected  citizen.  It  is 
of  brick,  with  brown-stone  trimmings  and  gran- 
ite basement.  The  main  room  is  thirty-two  by  sixty 
feet.  The  front  projection  is  eleven  by  thirty-nine 
feet,  and  at  one  corner  is  an  ornamental  tower  fifty- 
two  feet  in  height.  The  projection  is  used  for  an  en- 
trajice  hall,  librarian's  and  delivery  room.  In  the 
rear  of  these  is  the  library  and  reading-rooms,  and 
these  rooms  are  essentially  one,  being  separated  by 
a  screen  only.     The  shelves  on  the  floor  are  arranged 
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to  accommodate  from  eight  to  ten  thimsaiul  books, 
while  the  galleries,  which  are  reached  by  a  spiral 
stairway,  t'liriiish  shelf-room  for  an  additional  twenty 
thousand  volumes.  It  is  a  substantial  and  enduring 
edilice,  and  retiects  great  credit  upon  the  generous 
and  noble-hearted  giver.  His  portrait,  in  oil,  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  the  main  room.  This 
building  is  called  the  "  Richard  Sugden  Library.'' 
It  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
.January  1,  1887,  was  0,272,  and  the  number  of  books 
taken  out  from  March,  1887,  to  February,  1888,  was 
10,384. 

Rk'HAKD  SucDEN. — Richard  Sugden  was  born  in 
an  obscur*  village  near  Bradford,  England,  March  26, 
1815.  His  parents  were  of  humble  origin  and  circum- 
stances, and  he  struggled  hard,  from  boyhood  to  early 
manhood,  to  overcome  these  embarrassing  conditions 
of  l)irtli.  He  gave  his  daily  labor  for  his  board  alone, 
while  his  scanty  clothing  was  obtained  from  hours  of 
overwork,  and  it  required  weeks  of  such  toil  to  pur- 
chase a  single  garment  even.  Although  he  was 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  an  ordinary  education, 
yet  in  a  small  way  he  was  able  to  gratify  a  longing  for 
books  and  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  There 
were  but  two  libraries  in  the  neighborhood  in  which 
he  lived,  one  containing  three  volumes,  viz.  :  the 
Bible,  Ua.xter's  Saint's  Rest  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress ;  the  other  was  the  treasure  of  an  old  Welsh 
cobbler,  consisting  of  about  sixty  volumes,  carefully 
secured  in  a  box  beside  his  bencli.  He  became  a 
confidant  of  this  man,  and  as  a  consequence  was 
privileged  to  take  a  book  for  perusal,  once  a  week, 
from  this  primitive  library.  His  method  for  procuring 
a  newspa|)er  was  novel  and  business-like.  Fourteen- 
pence  per  co|)y  was  required  to  purchase  one  paper 
each  week,  and  he  and  six  comrades  formed  a  club  at 
a  cost  of  two-pence  each  per  week,  and  in  this  way 
obtained  the  coveted  prize. 

This  ardent  love  for  literary  information  followed 
him  to  manhood,  and  when  the  cares  of  business  were 
laid  aside  for  the  day,  the  book  and  paper  were  the 
solace  of  his  evening  hour.  Works  of  history  and 
autobiographies  of  self-made  men  were  his  favorite 
reading,  and  now,  in  his  riper  years,  when  the  cares 
of  business  press  less  heavily  upon  him,  he  scans  these 
works,  together  with  the  popular  magazines,  as  eagerly 
as  in  his  younger  an<l  more  vigorous  days.  Blessed 
with  a  retentive  memory,  and  being  an  intelligent 
reader,  he  possesses  u  fund  of  knowledge  which 
renders  him  an  entertaining  companion  for  social 
conversation. 

At  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  embarked  in  an 
emigrant  ship  for  America,  and,  after  a  prosperous 
voyage  of  twenty-seven  days,  landed  in  New  York, 
March  2it,  1845.  During  the  passage  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  Scotchman,  whose  brother 
in  America  ha<l  sent  him  a  small  hand-book,  descrip- 
tive of  the  manufacturing  towns  in   Massachusetts. 


From  this  he  learned  that  wire  was  manufactured  in 
Spencer  and  card  clothing  in  Leicester.  Wire-working 
being  his  particular  trade,  he  decided  to  make  one  of 
these  two  points  his  first  stopping-place.  Reaching 
the  latter,  he  applied  for,  and  obtaineil  work  of, 
H.  A.  Denny,  in  a  small  wire-drawing  mill  in  Cherry 
Valley,  Leicester.  Two  years  later  he  and  a  fellow- 
workman — Nathaniel  Myrick — came  to  Spencer  and 
purchased  the  small  wire-works  owned  by  Roswell 
Bisco.  In  1850  they  purcluised  the  machinery  of  a 
mill  in  Cherry  Vallry  in  which  H.  ti.  Henshaw 
was  interested,  and  moving  it  to  Spencer,  admitted 
Mr.  Henshaw  to  the  firm.  The  business  was  expand- 
ingquite  rapidly, but  the  feeble  health  of  Mr.  Henshaw 
made  this  a  partnershi[)  of  short  duration.  The  firm 
became  Myrick  &  Sugden  again,  and  so  continued 
until  Mr.  Myrick  retired  from  it  in  1870.  Harry  H  , 
son  of  Mr.  Sugden,  was  now  admitted,  but  in  a  few 
years  this  firm  was  dissolved  by  his  death.  In  1876 
Mr.  Sugden  purchased  the  large  works  of  J.  R.  &  J. 
E.  Prouty,  in  the  "  lower  wire  village,"  and  converted 
the  combined  business  into  an  incorporation  called 
the  Spencer  Wire  Company,  of  which  he  is  president 
and  general  manager. 

From  the  time  of  entering  upon  his  business  life, 
the  characteristics  of  his  younger  days  have  been 
steadily  developed  and  strengthened  by  the  experience 
of  years,  until  now,  in  a  matured  manhood,  he  is  able 
to  enjoy,  with  satisfaction,  their  fruits. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-three  years  he  is  still  hale 
and  hearty,  and  though  he  has  resigned  the  details  of 
the  business  to  subordinates,  he  still  gives  his  personal 
attention  to  its  general  management. 

Stkekt  L.\mps. — Previous  to  1872  the  village  was 
partially  lighted  by  street  lamps,  erected  and  cared 
for  mostly  by  private  individuals.  This  year  the 
town  voted  "  to  light  all  the  lamps  at  the  expense  of 
the  town,"  and  this  mode  of  street  lighting  continued, 
with  many  additions  to  the  number  of  lamps,  until 
1887.  A  three  years'  contract  was  made  at  this  time 
with  the  Spencer  C.as  Company,  to  light  the  streets 
with  electricity,  and  sixty  electric  lights  were  distrib- 
uted through  the  various  i)arls  of  the  village.  The 
cost  to  the  town  for  these  lights  was  to  be  'A^i  cents 
per  evening  for  a  single  light.  From  1872  to  1888  the 
town  expended  the  sum  of  $16,000  for  street  lamps 
lighting  and  maintaining  the  same. 

Sii.\iiK  Trkks. — Much  interest  has  been  taken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  older  portion  of  the  village  in 
setting  out  and  preserving  shade  and  ornamental 
trees.  The  number  of  growing  trees,  of  all  sizes  and 
ages,  add  materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  streets 
and  general  appearance  of  the  village.  Some  of  the 
older  ones  are  majestic.  This  is  true  of  the  three 
"  big  elms  "  near  the  corner  of  Main  and  Mechanic 
Streets.  They  were  set  out  on  the  day  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  and  the  "  oldest  inhabitant," 
at  the  present  time  remembers  that  his  father  in- 
formed him   that  while   engaged   in    planting   these 
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elms  he  distinctly  heard  the  booming  of  the  canuoti 
while  the  battle  Wiis  in  progress.  In  1871-72  the 
town  appropriated  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each 
year  "  for  setting  out  shade  trees  in  the  public 
streets." 

Societies.— The  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  con- 
nected with  the  Congregational  Church,  is  the  old- 
est social  organization  in  town,  dating  from  1821. 
But  one  of  the  original  members  survives,  viz.,  Mrs. 
Dennis  Ward.  The  St.  Jean  Baptiste  is  the  largest 
society  and  contains  a  membership  of  five  hundred 
and  sixty-two  and  has  a  relief  fund  of  $10,000.  The 
other  societies  are  the  Masonic  Lodge,  chartered  De- 
cember 11,  1872;  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
organized  1872  ;  Royal  Arcanum,  1879  ;  Home  Circle, 
Daughters  of  Rebecca,  Association  Mallet,  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  F.  A.  Stearns'  Post,  No.  37 1 
G.  A.  R. ;  Institute  Canadien-Francaise ;  Luthe"^ 
Hill  Camp,  Sons  of  Veterans;  Sons  of  Temperance' 
Fanciers'  Club,  Firemen's  Relief  Association,  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union  and  Patrons  of 
Husbandry.  This  latter  was  organized  February  11, 
1875,  with  twenty  charter  members,  but  in  April. 
1877,  it,  like  many  other  granges,  gave  up  its  organi- 
zation. It  was  re-organized  July  27,  1882,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  Parsiello  Emerson  is  master. 

Fakmers'axd  Mechanics' Association. — August 
26  1884,  a  few  farmers,  and  others  interested  in  agri- 
culture, met  at  the  town  hall  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  holding  a  "  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  the  coming 
fall,''  and  following  this  meeting  several  more  were 
held  for  a  further  exchange  of  opinion  upon  the  pro- 
ject. In  the  interim  an  interest  developed  sufficient 
to  cause  an  association  to  be  formed  and  officered  as 
follows,  viz.:  George  Wilson,  president,  and  Thomas  J. 
Corains,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the  first  fair  and 
exhibition  was  held  October  1, 1884.  Meetings  and  fairs 
were  held  annually  thereafter  and  were  attended  with 
such  success  as  to  encourage  the  members  to  apply 
for  a  charter,  that  they  might  become  a  State  institu- 
tion. One  was  granted  March  8,  1888,  and  by  it  they 
became  known  as  the  "Spencer  Farmers'  and  Jlechau- 
jcs'  Association."  The  following  April  Nathaniel 
Myrick,  a  former  resident  of  Spencer,  donated  to  this 
body  property  to  the  value  of  $2000,  to  be  used  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  park  and  fitting  up  the  same  with  a 
racing  cour.-^e  and  buildings.  Thirty  acres  of  land 
were  bought,  lying  south  of  and  adjoining  the  Pine 
Cirove  Cemetery,  and  suitable  buildings  were  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  agricultural  and  live- 
stock exhibits.  A  good  one-half  mile  track  was  also 
laid  out  and  constructed  for  horse  sports  and  other 
exhibitions. 

The  cost  of  the  land,  buildings,  track  and  other  im- 
provements was  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  The 
main  building,  forty  by  eighty-four  feet,  two  stories 
high,  contains  an  exhibition-room  upon  the  ground- 
floor,  the  second  being  used  as  a  dining-hall,  and  has 
a    seating    capacity    of    three    hundred    and    sixty 


people.  Rooms  for  a  kitchen  and  steam  cooking 
apparatus  are  conveniently  attached.  The  crockery 
service,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  pieces,  was  also 
a  donation  from  Mr.  Myrick,  and  upon  each  piece  is 
appropriately  inscribed  the  giver's  name.  In  appre- 
ciation of  these  generous  gifts,  the  grounds  are  called 
"The  Nathaniel  Myrick  Park."  The  premiums 
paid  at  the  fair  held  October  4  and  5, 1888,  amounted 
to  eight  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  and  the  mem- 
bership of  that  date  was  five  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
officers  during  the  year  1888  were  Chas.  N.  Prouty, 
president;  Thos.  J.  Comins,  secretary;  I.  L.  Prouty, 
treasurer,  and  John  G.  Avery,  delegate  to  State  Board. 
Gas  Works. — In  1886  the  Spencer  Gas  Company 
was  chartered,  with  Luther  Hill  as  president  and 
Edwin  Evans  as  general   manager.      From    July  1, 

1887,  to  July  1,  1888,  the  works  distributed  eleven 
million  feet  of  gas,  used  for  heating,  lighting  and 
cooking  purposes,  and  at  the  latter  date  had  laid 
twelve  miles  of  gas-pipe. 

Banks. — The  Spencer  Savings  Bank  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1871,  with  Wm.  Upham,  president,  and  Erastus 
Jones,  treasurer,  and  was  kept  at  the  office  of  E. 
Jones  &  Co.  until  January  1,  1876,  when  it  was 
moved  to  the  banking-rooms  of  the  Spencer  National 
Bank.  January  4,  1877,  Mr.  Jones  became  president 
and  W.  L.  Demond,  treasurer.  The  latter  resigned 
the  office  in  June,  and  Asa  T.  Jones  was  chosen  in 
his  place,  and  October  1,  1886,  C.  T.  Linley  succeeded 
Mr.  Jones.  The  deposits  January  1,  1875,  were 
$94,647;  January  1,  1880,  §221 ,462,  and  January  1, 

1 888,  $470,266. 

The  Spencer  National  Bank  was  chartered  in  1875 
with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  Erastus  Jones  as  president ;  W.  L.  Demond, 
cashier  and  C.  T.  Linley,  assistant  cashier.  Mr.  Demond 
resigned  July  1, 1882,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Mr. 
Linley  was  appointed  October  1,  1882,  as  his  succes- 
sor. The  office  for  the  transaction  of  business  was  first 
opened  in  rooms  in  the  I.  Prouty  &  Co.  boot  factory, 
but  January  1,  187(1,  was  moved  into  their  new  quar- 
ters in  "  Bank  Block." 

Newspapers.— In  1872  The  Spencer  San,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  was  founded  by  Stillman  B.  Pratt,  of  Marl- 
boro', Mass.,  and  the  concern  was  known  as  the  "  Sun 
Publishing  Company.''  January  1,  1873,  Samuel 
G.  Ames  became  editor  and  proprietor,  and  April  27, 
1875,  he  sold  the  paper  and  business  to  James  Pickup, 
who  continued  it  until  his  decease,  June  20,  1887.  It 
was  then  purchased  by  H.  M.  Converse,  the  pr.esent 
proprietor  and  manager. 

October  10, 1885,  ih^Spencer  Butletinvraa established 
by  A.  H.  Johnson,  manager, and  H.N.  Carter,  editor. 
On  account  of  failing  health  Mr.  Johnson  sold  out  the 
business  to  Mr.  Carter,  and  January  8,  1888,  it  was 
merged  into  the  Spencer  Sun,  and  the  paper  was 
known  as  the  Sun-Bulletin.  It  was,  however,  soon 
changed  to  the  original  Spencer  Sun  heading. 

Bakeries. — David  Girouard  esiablished  in  the  fall 
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of  1873  a  bread  bakery  in  Spencer,  situated  upon  Elm 
Street,  south  of  the  railroad  track.  He  has  had  several 
partners  in  this  establishment  from  time  to  time,  but, 
at  present,  the  business  is  carried  on  by  theD.  Girou- 
ard  Co.  October  29,  1883,  this  concern  started  a 
cracker  bakery  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Maple 
Street.s,  and  are  now  turning  out  about  twenty-five 
barrels  of  crackers  daily,  which  they  sell  principally 
to  the  New  England  trade.  They  also  manufacture 
pastry  and  small  bread.  This  company  wiis  incorpo- 
rated at  the  above  date,  and  is  composed  of  D.  Girou- 
ard,  P.  Berthiaume,  D.  Parent,  A.  Dufault,  F.  Collette 
and  A.  Girouard.  In  June,  1879,  B.  C.  Dustin  opened 
upon  Wall  Street  a  bakery  for  the  manufacture  of 
plain  and  fancy  bread,  cake  and  pastry.  In  1886  he 
associated  his  son  with  him  in  the  business,  as  B.  C. 
Dustin  it  Son,  and  in  1888  they  enlarged  their  estab- 
lishment and  added  the  manufactory  of  confectionery 
to  the  works.  Their  trade  is  not  confined  to  Spencer, 
but  extends  to  the  Brookfield.s  and  Leicester. 

Public  Park. — The  town  owns  a  beautiful  park  of 
fourteen  acres,  situated  upon  the  south  shore  of  the 
"  Whittemore  Pond."  The  tract  is  well-shaded  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  native  pine  trees,  and  the  land  slopes 
gradually  to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  encircled  with  a 
broad,  well-laid  drive,  and  is  a  refreshing  spot  to 
while  away  a  pleasant  hour,  in  vehicle  or  on  foot,  in 
the  heat  of  a  summer's  day,  or  after  the  labors  of  the 
day  have  closed.  The  trees,  with  their  cooling  shade, 
and  the  pond,  across  which  can  be  had  a  charming 
sail,  make  this  an  attractive  resort  for  private  lunch 
parties  or  picnics. 

This  park  was  the  generous  gift  of  Judge  Luther 
Hill.  Mr.  Hill  ii  a  native  of  Spencer,  and  has  been 
a  public  man  in  the  town  since  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  born  November  22,  1825,  and 
in  1845  he  was  appointed  postmaster,  which  office  he 
held  eight  years,  was  a  deputy  sheriff  three  years,  and 
has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum,  notary 
public  and  trial  justice  for  many  years.  While  hold- 
ing the  latter  office,  he  has  tried  more  than  six  thou- 
sand criminal  cases  and,  although  not  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  has  never  spared  money  or  pains  to  become 
well-posted  in  matters  of  law.  He  has  held  many 
town  offices,  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men twelve  years,  and  moderator  of  the  town-meet- 
ings thirty  years.  Ho  hi»s  been  actively  prominent  in 
all  public  improvements,  such  as  new  streets,  public 
buildings,  railroad,  sewers,  water  and  giu  works.  He 
ig  president  of  the  latter  company.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  man 
of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  of  temperate  habits  and 
a  Republican  in  politics. 

Lawyeus. — In  1813,  Bradford  Summer  opened  a 
law  office  in  Spencer,  but  remained  a  few  weeks 
only.  Subsequently  he  became  quite  a  prominent 
and  successful  lawyer  in  Boston.  John  Davis,  after- 
wards Governor,  was  established  here  in  1815  for  a 
short  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  S.  An- 
drews in  1816,  and  he  by  Daniel  Knight  in  1817. 
42 


Napoleon  B.  Smith  was  located  here  in  1852  and 
William  T.  Harlow  in  1854.  The  latter  practiced  his 
profes-ion  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  Rebel- 
lion, when  he  was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of 
volunteers  and  he,  with  it,  joined  the  2l8t  Mas-a- 
chusetts  Regiment.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the 
war  he  was  appointed  assistant  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  the  county,  which  office  he  still  holds. 
Albert  \V.  Curtis  opened  a  law  office  in  1874  and  is 
in  practice  here  at  the  present  time.  There  are  also 
Lawyers  Jerry  R.  Kane,  D.  J.  Cowen  and  C.  S.  Dodge. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  town  John  Bi.Jco,  Esq., 
was  a  magistrate,  and  later  on  James  Draper,  Esq.,  and 
for  more  than  aquarterof  a  century  Luther  Hill,  Esq., 
has  held  that  position. 

Mex  of  Note. — Spencer  has  produced  but  few 
men  that  have  become  distinguished,  socially,  politic- 
ally, or  otherwise,  outside  our  own  State.  The  bent 
and  training  of  her  sons  has  been  decidedly  of  a 
business  nature,  and  in  this  school  they  have  become 
business  men  that  have  given  her,  and  themselves,  an 
honorable  and  extended  record.  She  has,  however, 
sent  out  two  men,  whose  genius  as  inventors  has 
been  recognized  and  appreciated  far  and  wide. 
One  made  for  himself  a  world-wide  reputation. 

William  Howe,  the  inventor  of  the  "  truss  woodea 
bridge,"  was  born  in  Spencer,  May  12,  1803,  and  the 
system  designed  and  made  practical  by  him  was  the 
saTest  and  most  reliable  of  any  in  use  in  his  day.  It 
was  not  confined  to  bridges  alone, but  was  extensively 
used  in  the  construction  of  roofs  to  large  buildings, 
depots  and  other  like  structures.  These  wooden 
bridges  and  other  structures  had  their  day,  serving 
their  purpose  admirably,  and  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  genius  which  conceived  them,  but  are  now 
superseded  by  devices  in  iron,  although  the  principle 
of  the  "  truss  "  is  still  retained.  Mr.  Howe  early  be- 
came a  resident  of  Springfield,  where  he  died. 

Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  nephew  of  William  Howe,  was 
born  in  Spencer,  July  9,  1819,  and  his  invention  has 
not  only  made  him  eminently  great  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  but  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
sewing-machine  conceived  by  him,  live,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  without  a  rival. 

His  early  years  were  passed  upon  the  farm  and  in 
the  mill,  and  later  on  in  machine  shops  at  Lowell 
and  Boston.  At  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  de- 
veloped his  invention  and  in  184-")  completed  his  first 
machine.  For  ten  years  he  was  involved  in  expen- 
sive law-suits,  but  he  eventually  substantiated  his 
claims  to  the  patents  involved,  and  from  this  time 
was  able  to  enjoy  the  rich  fruits  of  his  genius.  Be- 
side the  plaster  bust  of  this  inventor,  the  museum  con- 
tains an  oil  painting  of  the  old  home  of  the  "  Howe 
family." 

McsEUM. — Previous  to  1874  certain  individuals  had 
private  collections  of  natural  curiosities,  historical 
relics  and  sundry  mementoes  of  the  early  history  of 
the  town.     At  a  town-meeting  in  March  of  that  year, 
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they  asked  the  town  to  accept  these  collections  and 
hold  them  in  trust  for  a  public  museum,  which  was 
done,  and  a  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  to  have 
charge  of  them.  They  occupy  an  ante-room  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose  in  the  basement  of  the  Library  Build- 
ing, and  comprise  a  large  collection  of  Indian  relics 
and  many  souvenirs  of  the  Revolution  and  late  Rebel" 
lion,  also  a  bust  of  Elias  Howe,  the  inventor  of  sewing- 
machine. 

Infectious  Diseases.— Excepting  the  years  1841, 
1853  and  1874,  the  town  has  not  been  visited  by  any 
sweeping  contagious  or  other  diseases  that  have  given 
the  inhabitants  real  cause  for  alarm.  In  1777,  183G 
and  1849  small-pox  prevailed  to  some  extent,  and  re- 
sulted in  one  death  in  each  of  these  years.  In  1853 
the  same  disease  appeared  in  the  central  part  of  the 
village,  causing  some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
neighborhood  and  town  authorities.  There  were 
several  cases  of  varioloid,  with  one  case  ©f  small-pox 
which  resulted  fatally.  In  1874  this  malady  again  re- 
appeared, and  'for  a  time  promised  to  be  of  a  very 
serious  nature.  The  selectmen,  however,  took  active 
measures  to  prevent  its  spreading,  by  isolating  the 
cases  that  were  past  removal  and  establishing  a  "  pest- 
house  "  for  new  ones,  or  exposures.  This  building 
was  located  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  Cen- 
tre, and  was  owned  by  Ira  E.  Lackey.  These  vigorous 
precautions  were  eflectual,  and  the  disease,  with  one 
exception,  was  confined  to  this  hospital.  The  sub- 
jects were  mostly  from  the  French  population,  and 
the  six  deaths  resulting  were  persons  of  this  nation- 
ality. The  town  expended  on  account  of  this  sick- 
ness the  sum  of  $3722.21. 

In  1778,  1792,  1795  and  1802  dysentery  and  scarlet 
fever  prevailed,  and  several  families  were  deeply  af- 
flicted, in  the  loss  of  children,  by  their  ravages.  In 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1S41  the  former  disease  caused 
consternation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village, 
the  fatality  amounting  to  forty  deaths,  viz.,  thirty-two 
children  and  eight  adults.  A  protracted  drouth  of 
four  months  wjis  the  attributed  cause.  October 
1st  a  freezing  storm  of  rain  and  snow  set  in,  and  from 
this  time  no  new  cases  appeared,  and  the  old  ones 
were  convalescent. 

In  1860  the  pleuro-pneumonia,  so  prevalent  through- 
out New  England,  received  the  closest  attention  of 
the  town  authorities.  The  regulations  of  the  General 
Court  "  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  cattle  disease  " 
were  strictly  enforced  by  them.  Some  cattle  were 
killed,  and  hay,  grain  and  other  food  wag  destroyed 
by  their  order. 

JosiAH  Green.— It  has  been  said  that  "  Josiah 
Green  was  the  founder  of  the  wholesale  pecf  boot 
manufacturing  interests  in  this  country,"  but  whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  ho  certainly  has  a  reasonable  claim 
to  being  one  of  the  foremost  in  this  branch  of  the  boot 
industry.  He  was  born  of  humble  parentage,  in 
the  town  of  Leicester,  August  9,  1792.  His  early 
education  was  necessarily  limited,  as  in  the  economy 


of  the  family  the  children's  time  was  an  indispensable 
factor  in  their  support,  and  they  could  not  take 
advantage,  even  of  the  short  allowance  of  the  school- 
ing in  those  days.  The  greater  part  of  his  early  life 
was  occupied  upon  the  farm,  but  in  the  fall  of  1811 
he  and  his  elder  brother  undertook  the  manufacture 
of  sewed  shoes  as  a  business  hazard.  They  began 
with  a  capital  of  five  dollars  and  forty  cents,  in  the 
house  of  John  Hubbard,  a  near  neighbor,  and  their 
mother  raised  and  spun  the  flax  and  made  the  thread 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  their  work.  The  leather 
used  for  the  goods  was  the  splits  and  remnants  of  card 
leather,  such  as  was  used  by  the  card  manufacturers 
of  Leicester.  This  was  taken  to  the  leather  dresser, 
one  Abel  Chapman,  of  Leicester,  oiled,  blacked  and 
finished  ready  for  use.  Their  product,  during  the 
winter,  was  a  "one-horse  load,"  or  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  pairs,  and  in  early  spring  these  were  taken 
to  Boston  by  Josiah,  to  be  disponed  of.  This  was  a 
large  amount  of  goods  to  be  offered  upon  the  market 
at  one  time,  and  only  one  party,  an  auctioneer,  was 
found  willing  to  undertake  the  sale  of  them.  He 
purchased  six  pairs  at  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents 
per  pair,  with  the  privilege  of  the  lot,  if  the  venture 
should  prove  a  success.  It  was  satisfactory,  and  he 
took  the  balance.  Receiving  the  money  for  them, 
Mr.  Green  purchased  leather  to  make  up  another  lot, 
and  returned  home.  The  second '' load  "  was  com- 
pleted and  sold  with  satisfactory  results.  In  1814 
they  made  a  "  two-horse  load,"  designed  for  the 
Albany  market,  but  these  were  sold  to  some  army 
speculators  before  reaching  Albany,  at  two  dollars  and 
twenty-seven  cents  per  pair.  Two  years  later  the 
brothers  found  they  had  accumulated  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  elder  proposed  that  they  retire  from 
business  and  purchase,  each,  a  farm.  The  partner- 
ship was  dissolved,  and  Nathaniel  removed  to  Maine 
and  invested  his  money  in  land,  but  Josiah  continued 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots.  This  year,  1816,  he 
came  to  Spencer,  and  on  the  4th  of  September, 
married  Tamer,  daughter  of  Robert  Watson,  of  Lei- 
cester. He  had  just  purchased  the  farm,  which 
was  later  on  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Samuel 
Adams,  using  one  room  in  the  dwelling-house  as  his 
shop.  This  was  his  first  year  for  making  pegged 
boots,  and  for  a  while  all  the  pegs  he  used  were  made 
by  himself,  with  the  aid  of  a  common  shoe  knife.  The 
plan  of  disposing  of  his  goods  now  was  a  novel  one. 
It  was  to  take  them  around  the  country  in  a  one  or 
two-horse  wagon,  to  sell  or  return  when  called  for, 
and  on  his  next  trip  collect  for  what  had  been  sold, 
and  if  the  arrangement  had  been  mutually  satis- 
factory, they  would  assort  up  the  sizes  of  those  unsold 
and  continue  the  relations.  These  "  sale  boots  "  were 
denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  village  and 
traveling  shoemaker.  October  13, 1820,  his  wife  died, 
and  October  2,  1821,  he  married  Sybil,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Reuben  Underwood,  of  Spencer,  and  by  this 
marriage  they  reared  a  family  of  eight  children.     In 
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1831  he  puroliased  the  homestead  upon  which  he 
resided  until  his  death,  December  28,  1876,  and  the 
room  in  the  old  nuinsion  now  used  ;i.s  a  parlor  was 
his  workshop  until  1831.  This  year  he  built  and 
occupied  a  small  factory  opposite  his  dwelling,  on  the 
Great  Post  Road.  It  was  enlarged  at  two  difl'erent 
times  to  accommodate  an  increasing  business.  His 
hoots  had  a  wide  reputation  and  were  e.vtensively 
known  as  "Green's  boots."  Ho  was  alone  in  his  busi- 
ness until  lSr)2,  when  his  son,  Henry  K.,  and  son-in- 
law,  Emory  Shumway,  were  admitted  as  partners. 
The  latter  left  the  concern  in  ISoG,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Edward,  Mr.  Green's  younge.st  son.  He  retired 
from  the  firm  in  I860,  and  his  interest  was  purchased 
by  his  brother,  Jonas  U.  Green.  In  18613  Mr.  Green, 
Sr.,  retired  from  the  business,  leaving  his  interest  to 
Josiah,  Jr.,  who  remained  in  the  firm  until  his  death, 
in  1886.  Jonas  U.  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  con- 
cern in  1877.  In  1887  Henry  R.  retired,  and  since  then 
the  business  has  been  conducted  by  Charles  H.,son  of 
1 1,  iiry  R.,  and  Austin  F.  Southwick,  son-in-law  of 
.l.isiuh,  Jr.  In  1874  a  new  factory,  four  stories  high, 
was  erected  connecting  with  the  old  one  to  the  west 
of  it,  and  over  the  main  entrance  to  the  new  building 
i-;  the  old  sign,  "Josiah  Green's,  Boot  Manufactory. 
i:-t:iblished  in  1812." 

Mr.  Green  was  emphatically  a  self-made  man,  and, 
U'T  the  days  in  which  he  was  in  active  business  life, 
["issessed  more  than  ordinary  ability.  As  an  old 
school  man  he  was  among  the  foremost  in  his  line  of 
trade,  and  noted  for  vigor,  indomitable  perseverance 
and  an  iron  will.  His  careful  and  judicious  manage- 
ment enabled  him  to  pass  through  the  several  notable 
seasons  of  depression  and  disastrous  failures  in  the 
business  community,  commencing  with  1837,  pre- 
pared at  any  time  to  meet  all  his  liabilities  with  one 
hundred  cents  on  every  dollar  of  his  indebtedness. 
For  more  than  a  half-century  he  was  closely  identified 
with  the  business  interests,  growth  and  prosperity  of 
Spencer,  and  it  was  a  source  of  gratification,  in  his 
declining  years, to  feel  that  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  such  a  grand  result.  "  Learning 
the  trade"  in  those  days  meant  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business  in  all  its  details,  and  many  of  his 
workmen  left  his  employ  to  engage  in  the  business  on 
their  own  account.  According  to  the  laws  of  trade, 
some  were  a  success  and  some  a  failure,  and  of  the 
former  class  the  most  successful  of  his  apprentices 
were  Charles  E.  Denny  and  Asa  T.  Jones. 

H00T.S  .\.\D  Shok.s. — The  business  upon  which  the 
town  h.is  relied  for  its  growth  and  support  is  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  although  of  late 
years  the  business  of  the  wire  manufoctories  and  also 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  satinet  goods  have 
contributed  largely  towards  the  success  of  the  town. 
Prior  to  1S72  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods  was 
distinctively  boots,  but  since  that  date  shoes  have 
been  added,  until  at  the  present  time  they  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  this  traffic.     Charles  Watson 


was  the  first  to  commence  in  this  business.  He  began 
in  1800,  but  his  enterprise  was  not  a  success  finan- 
cially, and  was  therefore  temporarily  abamloned. 
Josiah  Green  and  his  brother  were  the  next  to 
venture  in  it,  and  for  a  full  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  their  undertaking,  see  biography  of  Josiah 
Green.  In  1820  Isaac  Prouty  began  making  boots  ua 
a  custom  boot-maker,  and  the  further  history  of  the 
firm  of  Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.  will  bo  found  under  the 
life  sketches  of  Isaac  Prouty  and  Charles  N.,  his  son. 
From  183.3  to  1842  several  new  firms  started  out  in 
the  business,  but  the  "  hard  times"  of  1837  and  other 
causes,  later,  proved  disastrous  to  them.  In  1838 
Charles  E.  Denny  started  the  business  in  a  small 
building  which  stood  west  of  and  adjoining  the  prem- 
ises of  Horace  A.  Grout. 

Mr.  Denny  afterwards  built  a  boot-shop  on  the  lot 
now  known  as  the  "Guilford  place,"  corner  of  Main 
and  Linden  Streets.  In  1850  this  building  was 
moved  to  the  present  Cherry  Street,  between  Maple 
and  Linden  Streets,  and  converted  into  a  dwelling. 
He  then  built  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  David 
Prouty  factory,  and  this  year  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  John  G.  Prouty,  as  Charles  E.  Denny  & 
Co.  In  18o2  David  Prouty  was  admitted  to  the  firm, 
the  style  remaining  the  same.  (See  biographv  of 
David  Prouty  for  the  continuation  of  the  busincs.s  in 
this  factory  until  Mr.  Prouty  retired  from  it,  in  1876.) 
From  1880  until  the  present  time  the  business  has 
been  carried  on  by  Bemis  &  Allen. 

In  1844  the  firm  of  L.  &  O.  Warren  occupied  the 
basement  of  the  Universalist  Church,  corner  of  .Main 
and  Wall  Streets,  on  the  site  of  the  factory  of  E.  E. 
Kent  &  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  boots.  Three 
years  later  they  disposed  of  this  business  to  .leremiah 
Grout,  J.  L.  Bush  and  G.  F.  Grout,  who  continued  it 
in  the  same  place  until  1850.  This  firm  then  pur- 
chased the  carpenter-shop  owned  and  occu|)ied  by 
Temple  &  Livermore,  for  joiners'  work,  and  also  by 
William  Bush,  Jr.,  for  carriage-making  and  repair- 
ing. This  shop  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
boot  factory  of  Bacon,  Kent  &  Co.  After  enlarging 
the  same,  they  moved  their  works  into  it. 

In  1865  the  Messrs.  Grout  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness and  Mr.  Bush  continued  alone  for  two  yeiirs, 
when  H.  A.  Grout  became  a  partner,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Bush  &  Grout.  December  21,  1875,  this 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  and 
occupied  by  them  until  1S80,  when  they  disposed  of 
the  property  to  Prouty  &  Bacon,  and  this  factory 
has  been  occupied  by  the  firm  of  Bacon,  Kent  &  Co. 
to  the  present  time. 

In  1850  Charles  Watson,  Jr.,  Dexter  and  lyorenzo 
Bemis  began  the  manufacture  of  boots  in  the  ba.se- 
ment  vacated  by  Grout,  Bush  &  Co.,  and  while  there 
they  erected  a  boot-shop  upon  the  site  of  the  "  Drury 
factory,"  which,  at  that  date,  was  the  largest  building 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  town.  During  1857  this 
firm  dissolved,  and  in  1858  Charles  &  George  Wat- 
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son  commenced  the  business  again  in  the  same  fac- 
tory, and  continued  it  until  1864,  when  they  dis- 
solved partnership.  Charles  Watsou  remained  alone 
until  1S6G,  at  which  time  he  retired  on  account  of 
failing  health. 

George  Watson  purchased  the  building  erected  by 
Howland  &  Merritt  in  1836  for  a  clothing  manufac- 
tory and  afterwards  used  as  a  store,  and  made  suita- 
ble additions  and  changes  for  a  boot  factory.  He 
formed  a  partnership  with  J.  Edward  Bacon,  and 
they  began  the  manufacture  of  boots  here  in  1865  as 
George  Watson  &  Co.  Mr.  Watson  died  in  1866,  and 
Mr.  Bacon  continued  the  business  until  1867,  when 
he,  in  company  with  I.  Rich  Kent,  of  Calais,  Vt., 
purchased  the  property,  and  carried  on  the  business 
under  the  firm-name  of  Kent  &  Bacan  until  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Kent,  in  1875. 

In  1871,  '72  and  '73  this  firm,  in  connection  with 
H.  G.  Lamb,  of  Charlton,  Mass.,  manufactured 
women's,  misses'  and  children's  shoes  in  a  small  build- 
ing, next  door  (east)  to  this  factory.  In  1876  Mr. 
Bacon  entered  the  firm  of  Bush  &  Grout,  under  the 
firm-name  of  J.  E.  Bacon  &  Co.,  and  remained  with 
them  one  year.  In  1878  he  returned  to  his  old  fac- 
tory, and  took  as  a  partner  Van  R.  Kent,  the  style  of 
the  firm  being  J.  E.  Bacon,  and  they  continued  in 
business  until  1881.  This  factory  remained  unoccu- 
pied until  1885,  when  A.  B.  Bacon  and  Emory  F. 
Sibley  formed  a  co-partnership  and  began  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  in  it.  December  6,  1886,  this  build- 
ing and  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  a 
total  loss.  (For  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  business 
of  Asa  T.  Jones  and  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  see  biography 
of  Erastus  Jones.) 

In  1850  a  building  was  erected  upon,  or  near  the 
site  of  B.  C.  Dustin  &  Son's  bakery,  Wall  Street,  by 
Cheney  Hatch,  of  Leicester,  for  a  boot  manufactory, 
and  was  used  for  this  purpose  by  William  L.  Powers 
and  George  D.  Hatch,  under  the  firm-name  of  Pow- 
ers &  Hatch.  After  three  years  of  unsuccessful  labor, 
they  retired  from  the  business.  In  1857  George  H. 
Livermore  and  D.  A.  Drury  formed  a  partnership, 
known  as  Livermore  &  Drury,  and  commenced  the 
same  business  in  this  building. 

In  1860  they  purchased  the  Universalist  Church 
property,  fitting  it  up  into  a  boot  factory,  and  moved 
their  works  into  it.  They  remained  here,  however, 
but  one  year,  closing  up  their  business  in  1861. 
Manufacturing  was  carried  on  one  year,  in  the  Powers 
&  Hatch  building,  by  Prouty,  Bigelow  &  Co. 

In  1867  D.  A.  Drury  and  Frank  E.  Dunton  entered 
into  partnership  under  the  style  of  D.  A.  Drury  & 
Co.,  and  started  the  boot  business  in  the  factory  of 
the  late  Charles  Watson,  and  this  firm  continued  to 
manufacture  here  until  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  in  1874.  Mr.  Drury  erected  a  new  building, 
and  for  six  years  following  his  partners  were  Christo- 
pher Prince,  Theodore  Green  and  Walter  Eldredge. 
He  enlarged  the  factory  and  works  twice  during  this 


time,  and  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  manufacturing 
he  was  alone  in  the  business.  The  building  was  un- 
occupied until  1886,  when,  during  the  labor  troubles 
of  that  year,  a  co-operative  boot  and  shoe  company 
was  organized  and  used  it  as  their  manufactory  for 
four  months,  after  which  they  moved  to  smaller  quar- 
ters on  Cherry  Street,  between  Mechanics  and  Maple 
Streets.  In  August,  1888,  at  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders it  was  voted  to  close  up  the  business  and 
"  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage."  This  year  the 
■'  Drury  building"  was  purchased  by  Bacon  &  Sibley, 
and  this  firm  are  carrying  on  the  boot  business  in  it 
at  the  present  time. 

In  1867  Dexter  Bullard,  John  Boyden  and  Isaac 
Prouty  &  Co.  became  partners  in  the  business,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Bullard  &  Boyden,  and  they  occu- 
pied the  factory  built  by  the  latter  parties  in  1856. 
In  1869  J.  W.  Temple  purchased  the  interest  of  Isaac 
Prouty  &  Co.,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed 
to  Bullard,  Boyden  &  Co.  In  1876  Mr.  Boyden  re- 
tired and  the  concern  became  Bullard  &  Temple. 
In  1883  Mr.  Temple  retired  from  the  business  and  a 
new  firm  was  formed  by  Mr.  Bullard,  F.  G.  Mullet 
and  F.  A.  Rice,  under  the  firm-name  of  D.  Bullard 
&  Co.,  and  this  concern  continues  the  same  at  the 
present  time. 

In  1863  the  boot  firm  of  Shumway,  Temple  &  Co., 
of  Warren,  Mass.,  moved  iheir  works  to  Spencer,  and 
into  the  Livermore  &  Drury  factory,  which  had  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Shumway.  This  concern  manufac- 
tured here  for  two  years,  when  Mr.  Temple  left  the 
firm.  It  was  continued  by  E.  Shumway  &  Son  near- 
ly two  years  longer,  when  the  business  was  closed 
up,  and  in  1868  the  property  was  sold  to  Edward  E. 
Kent.  Mr.  Kent  formed  a  business  connection  with 
David  Prouty  &  Co.,  under  the  style  of  Prolitys  & 
Kent,  and  they  carried  on  the  manufacturing  of 
boots  from  1868  to  1874,  at  which  lime  the  Proutys' 
interest  ceased  and  was  purchased  by  Charles  N. 
Myrick,  and  the  firm-name  changed  to  E.  E.  Kent  & 
Co.  Mr.  Myrick  remained  a  partner  two  years,  when 
he  retired  on  account  of  ill  health,  since  which  time 
Mr.  Kent  has  been  sole  owner  and  proprietor.  There 
are,  then,  eight  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  town  at  the  present  time. 

In  1837  the  value  of  leather  goods  made  was 
$106,496;  in  1845,  $93,100;  in  1865,  $835,800;  in 
1875,  $2,185,000;  in  1880,  $2,347,000;  and  in  1885, 
$2,617,736.  The  total  value  of  all  the  goods,  of 
whatever  nature  or  kind,  made  in  town  in  1885  was 
$3,627,467. 

Number  of  Business  Firms. — The  number  of  pri- 
vate firms  in  Spencer  in  1885  was  eighty-three  and 
one  corporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000. 
The  capital  invested  in  these  establishments,  includ- 
ing plant,  was  $1,580,794. 

Isaac  Prouty. — No  family  name  in  Spencer  is  so 
common  and  none  embraces  so  great  a  number  of 
people  as  that  of  Prouty.     The  family  sprung  from 
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one  Richard  Prouty,  who  resided  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  in 
16G7.  Inuac  Prouty  is  the  fourtii  generation  from 
Richard,  and  is  the  subject  of  this  slcetch. 

He  was  born  December  9, 1798,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  well-known  boot  manufactory  of  Isaac  I'routy 
&  Co.  In  1820  his  occupation  was  making  boots  to 
order,  from  measure,  in  a  small  room  in  his  own 
dwelling-house  in  North  Spencer,  so  called.  Little 
by  little  his  work  increased  until  he  found  it  ncces-»ary 
to  employ  help  to  meet'the  demands  of  "  the  trade," 
and  soon  was  forced  to  build  a  small  one  and  a  half 
story  building  in  which  he  could  extend  the  facilities 
for  manufacturing.  This  building,  together  with  a 
barn  and  other  store-house.s,  subserved  his  purpose 
until  ISSS.  He  had  subsequently  purchased  the 
homestead  of  Rev.  Levi  Packard  in  "  the  village," 
and  this  year  he  caused  a  factory  to  be  erected  upon 
the  westerly  part  of  this  lot,  and  in  1850  occupied  it 
for  his  business  and  the  dwelling  for  his  residence. 
This  factory,  for  those  days,  was  a  spacious  one, 
liig  thirty  by  sixty  feet,  with  three  stories  and  a 
-i  inent.  The  system  and  management  was  now 
Jiuroughly  reorganized,  and  a  partnership  formed 
with  two  of  his  sons,  Lewis  W.  and  George  P.,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.  With  the  aid  of 
machinery,  which  they  now  added,  they  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  able  to  supplant  hand  labor  most  ad- 
vantageously. 

This  was  really  the  first  aggressive  step  taken  by 
Jlr.  Prouty,  looking  towards  an  extension  of  business, 
and  the  succesi  which  in  the  following  six  years  at- 
tended the  undertaking  proved  the  wisdom  of  it.  His 
aim  was  now  to  build  up  and  develop  a  large  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  and  in  this  efl'ort  he  was  heartily 
seconded  by  Lewis  W.,  who  had  become  superinten- 
dent aod  business  manager  under  his  father's  direc- 
tion. 

In  1802  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  factory 
capacity,  and  for  this  purpose  they  purchased  the 
"  Mason  property  "  and  erected  a  building  forty-two 
by  one  hundred  and  four  feet,  five  stories  with  base- 
ment, adding  an  engine  and  boiler  to  run  the  works 
by  power.  The  old  firm  moved  into  this  factory  in 
January,  1804,  and  Charles  X.,  a  younger  son,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm,  the  firmrianie  remaining  the  same. 
I5y  these  improvements  and  with  the  addition  of  valu- 
able room  and  machinery  adapted  to  p(»wer,  the  con- 
cern made  a  radical  change  both  in  mode  and  facility 
of  doing  business.  Mr.  Prouty  was  early  convinced 
that  machinery  was  eventually  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods, 
and  also  in  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  produce  a 
greater  quantity  in  a  given  time,  and  he  was  foremost 
to  introduce  such  machines  as  promised  good  work 
and  quick  results.  He  lived  to  see  their  enterprise 
outgrow  these  accommodations  and  to  plan  for  a  fur- 
ther enlargement  of  the  factory  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  by  forty-two  feet,  with  new  engine,  boilers,  etc. 
But  while  in  the  midst  'of   these  improvements  he 


was  taken  sick,  and  died  alter  an  illness  of  seven 
days.  Five  days  later  his  son,  Lewis  W.,  followed 
him. 

Jlr.  Prouty  was  noted  as  a  careful  and  shrewd  busi- 
ness man,  giving  his  individual  attention  to  his  entire 
business,  watching  closely  every  detail,  and  scanning 
as  closely  the  economy  of  the  variouj  departments 
in  their  use  of  stock  and  other  materials.  He 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  old  maxim,  "ecomimy  is 
wealth,"  and  to  practice  it  was  one  of  the  important 
distinguishing  features  of  his  business  life,  and  was 
a  strong  corner-stone  to  that  structure.  Success, 
which  he  in  his  life  planned  with  much  care.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  unpretending  of  men,  and  to  an 
unfamiliar  observer  wils  indill'erent  to  what  was  tran- 
spiring around  him,  but  in  matters  of  business,  or 
socially,  he  was  quick  of  hearing  and  keen  of  vision, 
and  it  was  a  matterof  trilling  importance  that  escaped 
either.  His  customs  and  habits  were  those  of  the 
Xew  Englander  of  an  earlier  date,  and  he  per- 
sistently ignored  the  conventionality  of  the  people 
during  the  latter  days  of  his  life.  He  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  social  and  domestic  habits  formed  in 
early  life,  but  in  his  business  he  was  decidedly  modern 
and  progressive.  He  was  a  tireless  worker,  and  this 
characteristic  was  prominent  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  business  enterprise.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three  years,  but  remained  vigorous  and 
attentive  to  the  demands  of  business  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  his  last  sickness. 

Charles  X.  Prouty  was  born  October  G^  1842,  and 
he  remained  at  the  homestead  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen  years.  At  this  age  he  was  em- 
ployed as  clerk  in  the  country  §tore  of  Grout, 
Prouty  &  Co.,  and  the  experience  gained  there,  in  a 
year's  service,  by  contact  with  the  petqde  and  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  business,  he  regards  as  the  first  and 
valuable  step  in  his  business  education.  From 
eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  he  attended  school 
at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  at  the  close  of  his  last 
school  year  returned  home,  and  was  admitted  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.  Four  years 
previous  to  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother,  early 
in  1872,  he  acted  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
labor  department  of  this  manufactory,  euiploying  the 
help  and  having  the  charge  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests generally. 

The  death  of  theae  two  business  members  of  the 
firm  following  so  closely  upon  each  other  were 
events  of  extraordinary  importance  to  the  surviving 
members,  and  how  to  meet  the  situation  and  over- 
come it  was  their  first  care  and  thought.  Unex- 
pected responsibilities,  with  new  cares  and  burdensi 
were  suddenly  thrust  upoQ  them,  but  they  vim/,  if 
possible,  show  themselves  equal  to  the  emergency. 
It  is  true  that  each  had  ably  filled  a  position  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  business  thus  far,  but  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  markets,  for  buying  and  selling, 
the  financial  management  and   the  relationship  be- 
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tween  manufacturer  and  customer,  they  were  strang- 
ers, as  these  duties  had  been  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  falher  and  brother,  now  gone. 

They  at  once  reorganized  the  concern,  and  it  con- 
sisted of  George  P.,  Charles  N.  and  Jason  W.,  a 
younger  brother,  and  they  still  retained  the  old  firm- 
name  of  Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.  Each  entered  upon  his 
duties  full  of  confidence  and  hope,  and  each  took  a 
position  in  the  management  of  the  business  where  he 
thought  he  could  best  promote  the  interests  of  the 
concern.  Many  of  the  important  details  were  as- 
sumed by  George  P.  and  Jason  W.,  while  by  common 
consent  the  general  management  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Charles  N.  Under  the  circumstances  this  was  a 
difficult  task  for  him  to  perform,  but  as  time  passed 
on,  and  he  became  more  familiar  with  the  new  du- 
ties, he  gave  evidence,  by  his  management,  that  he 
was  abundantly  able  to  assume  the  trust  so  suddenly 
imposed  upon  him. 

The  business  received  a  fresh  impetus  under  this 
new  order,  and  in  a  short  period  of  time  it  became 
necessary  to  increase  the  facilities,  by  additions  and 
extensions,  in  both  buildings  and  motive-power. 
These  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  until  at 
present  the  building  containing  the  boot  and  shoe 
departments  measures  457  feet  in  length  by  42 
feet  in  width,  and  is  five  stories  high,  with  basement. 
There  are  also  two  large  brick  store-houses,  for 
leather  and  manufactured  goods,  and  still  another 
one  of  brick,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  boot  and 
shoe  boxes,  lasts,  etc. 

The  main  building  is  divided  into  fire-proof  sec- 
tions, and  the  whole  establishment  provided  with 
the  latest  improvements  as  safeguards  against  fire. 
It  is  lighted  by  the  incandescent  electric  light,  and 
the  motive-power  for  the  whole  works  is  supplied  by 
a  250  horse-power  engine,  and  four  100  horse-power 
boilers.  In  1872  tliis  concern  turned  out  20,000 
cases  of  boots,  valued  at  $500,000,  and  in  1886  the 
value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  combined  was  more 
than  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Prouty  married  Jennie,  daughter  of  Selby 
Richardson,  of  Spencer,  May  25,  1864. 

Erastus  Jones. — Erastus  Jones  was  born  Septem- 
ber 11,  1825.  His  father.  Dr.  Asa  Jones,  was  a  native 
of  Charlton,  Mass.,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and, 
in  1811,  began  his  practice  in  Spencer.  Here  he  be- 
came a  physician  of  considerable  note.  Asa,  his  old- 
est son,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  boots  in 
Spencer  in  1841,  in  the  chambers  of  the  "  Livermore 
House,"  corner  of  Main  and  North  Streets.  Four 
years  later  he  moved  these  works  to  his  factory  situ- 
ated upon  the  site  of  the  residence  of  AsaT.  Jones, 
son  of  the  elder  member  of  this  firm.  Erastus,  the 
younger  son,  .'ind  subject  of  this  sketch,  spent  several 
years  in  his  brother's  employ,  learning  the  trade  and 
the  details  of  the  business.  In  1846  he  was  made  a 
partner,  under  the  firm-name  of  A.  T.  &  E.  Jones. 
Although  he  had  hardly  attained  his  majority  when 


he  took  upon  himself  these  duties  and  responsibilities, 
yet  his  early  business  training  and  habits  of  industry 
were  an  assurance  of  his  future  success. 

This  partnership  continued  until  1862,  when  Asa 
T.  retired  from  the  business,  and  the  style  of  the  firm 
was  changed  to  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  by  the  admission  of 
Hezekiah  P.  Starr  .as  partner,  and,  in  1871,  Frank  E. 
Dunton  was  admitted,  without  change  in  the  firm- 
name.  In  1860  the  rapid  increase  of  business  caused 
a  demand  for  more  room,  and  the  present  factory  of 
E.  Jones  &  Co.  was  erected.  Several  important  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  this  building  from  time  to 
time.  January  1,  1886,  Mr.  Starr  retired  from  the 
concern. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  man  of  marked  characteristics,  in 
both  his  business  and  private  life,  and  his  kind  and 
generous  disposition,  through  long  years  of  inter- 
course, has  endeared  him  to  his  businc's  associ- 
ates and  numerous  employes.  They  have  found  him 
to  be  a  man  of  few  words,  but  yet  enough  to  convey 
an  unmistakable  meaning,  although  spoken  in  an  un- 
obtrusive way.  He  is  quiet  to  a  fault,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible; nevertheless,  there  is  an  energy  in  this  quiet- 
ne.ss  which  has  m.ade  his  business  life  a  success,  and 
in  a  more  private  way  has  established  for  him  a  well- 
merited  reputation  for  shrewdness  and  sagacity.  Be- 
ing a  man  of  few  words,  subjects  under  his  considera- 
tion have  always  been  carefully  weighed  and  his 
opinion  given  only  after  the  most  mature  delibera- 
tion. His  honor  as  a  business  man  has  never  been 
doubted,  and,  as  a  private  citizen,  he  commands  the 
respect  of  all. 

He  is  president  of  the  Spencer  National  Bank,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  treasurer  of  the  town.  He 
has  been  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  and  in 
various  ways  has  occupied  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  His  life,  from  the  beginning  of  his  business 
career,  has  been  one  of  untiring  industry,  and, 
with  few  excej^tions,  he  has  given  it  his  daily  care 
and  management.  This  fidelity  has  returned  to  him 
a  handsome  fortune,  from  which  many  an  hone.st, 
needy  object  has  found  pecuniary  relief.  Subscriptions, 
gifts  and  donations  have  been  bestowed  without  num- 
ber, although  the  public  have  had  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  these  numerous  benefactions.  His  motto 
most  emphatically  is, — "  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  doeth." 

Mr.  Jones  was  married  to  Mary  I.  Starr,  of  Thom- 
aston.  Me.,  June  5,  1850. 

Cotton  and  Woolisn  Industries. — "Clearing 
up  "  a  spot  to  build  a  log-house  or  other  rude  struc- 
ture for  a  place  to  live,  then  planting  and  gathering 
in  his  crops  was  the^>.f<  business  of  the  pioneer ;  next 
came  the  indispensable  grist  and  saw-mills,  and  when 
the  housewife  began  the  manufacture  of  "homespun," 
the  fulling-mill  became  a  necessity  also.  The  former 
were  located  upon  small  streams  in  various  parts  of 
the  town,  while   the  latter,  two  in    number,  were 
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situated  at  the  foot  of  "Sumner  Hill,''  just  below  the 
present  frrist-mill  of  T.  J.  Bemis. 

The  first  record  of  these  fulling-mills  is  in  1791, 
althoujrh  they  were  probably  established  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  One,  at  a  later  date,  was  owned  by 
AVilliam  Sumner  and  one  by  Willard  Rice.  This  year 
—  17!U — the  property  and  industries  of  the  town  were 
made  returnable  by  law  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
was  as  follows,  viz. :  Whole  number  of  dwellinirsand 
other  buildings,  186;  6  grist  and  G  saw  mills,  2 
fulling  and  all  other  mills  and  1  pot  and  pearl-ash' 
works. 

In  1811  the  number  of  buildings  remained  the 
same,  but  one  "  Tan  House  "  and  one  "  other  mill " 
was  adde<l.  This  "  other  mill  "  was  probably  the  one 
built  in  1810  and  known  as  the  "Green  Factory,"  and 
this  was  the  first  business  enterprise  of  any  magnitude 
.started  in  the  town.  This  was  built  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  goods  and  was  owned  and  operated  for 
several  years  by  .Tabez  Howe,  Isaac  Jenks  and  Willard 
Rice.  In  l.>*2')  this  became  the  property  of  Willard 
and  Horace  Rice,  and  was  run  as  the  Spencer  Woolen 
Company.  From  this  period  until  1887,  when  it  was 
(Kstroyed  by  fire,  the  ownership  wa.s  fluctuating,  but 
it  was  owned  and  run  ])rincipally  by  Reuben  Whitte- 
iHMre,  Amos  Brown  and  Augustus  Rider. 

Connected  with  this  mill  was  another  one  standing 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  "  Upham  and  Sagen<lorph 
Mill."  This  was  originally  a  "trip-hammer"  shop, 
f'lr  the  working  of  iron  iu  some  form,  but  wa:<con- 
vrrtcd  into  a  woolen-mill  about  the  time  the  "upper" 
I'tii'  was  built,  and  this  was  known  lus  the  "  lower 
luili."  The  product  of  these  two  "  four  set"  mills, 
(■ 'Mtaining  thirteen  loon\9,  for  the  year  ending  April 
1,  1837,  was  thirty-four  thousand  yards  of  woolen 
cloth,  valued  at  eighty-seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  "upper"  property  lay  in  ruins  until  1840, 
when  it  wa.s  |)urchased  by  Alonzo  Temple,  and  he 
erected  a  stone  factory  upon  it.  In  1841  Silas  Eld- 
ridge  bought  this  property  and  formed  a  co-partner- 
ship with  hisbrother  Nathaniel  and  William  Henshaw 
under  the  firm-name  of  .'^ilas  Eldridge  &  Co.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  and  satinet  warps. 

In  184.5  Nathaniel  Eldridge  left  the  firm,  and  in 
1849  Silas  Eldridge  retired  from  it  and  active  business. 
The  business  was  continued  by  Mr.  Henshaw  until 
1852,  when  the  factory  was  again  burned.  In  1857 
Mr.  Henshaw  built  a  grain  and  grist-mill  in  its  place, 
and  he,  together  with  .lames  Capen  as  partner, 
occupied  the  premises  until  1870,  when  Mr.  Henshaw 
retired.  The  business  on  this  property  has  remained 
the  same  up  to  the  present  time,  but  with  changes  in 
managers  and  ownership. 

In  1843  Thomas  H.  Shorey  purchased  the  property 
of  the  "  lower  mill  "  from  Whitteniore  &  Brown,  and 
in  1844  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Henry  J.  Lyman 
for  the  manufacture  of  satinet  g  lods,  but  in  1845  Mr. 
Shorey  purchased  the  interest  of  the  latter,  and  the 
firm   dissolved.     In   184B  this  mill  was  operated  by 


Baker,  Sibley  &  Co. ;  in  1847  and  '48  by  Baker  &  Bel- 
lows, and  from  that  time  until  ISGO  by  Mr.  Shorey. 
In  1860  and  1867  the  work  was  carried  on  by  Peel  & 
Meyers,  and  from  1868  to  1871  by  Joseph  Peel. 
During  these  years  the  machinery  was  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  satinets.  It  was  now  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition,  and  standing  until  1875,  became 
almost  a  ruin.  This  year  the  privilege  was  purchased 
by  Upham  cfeSagendorph,  and  they  erected  a  threc-.set 
mill  upon  the  site  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  woolen 
goods  and  fancy  ca-ssi  meres.  Jan.  1,  1880,  George  P. 
Ladd  purchiised  the  interest  of  Mr.  Sagendorph  in 
this  property,  and  it  was  run  by  Uphani  &  Ladd  until 
the  partnership  was  di.-isolved  by  tlie  death  of  the 
former,  since  which  time  Mr.  Ladd  has  been  proprie- 
tor and  sole  manager. 

A  short  distance  below  this  mill,  and  standing  upon 
the  same  stream,  was  a  partial   ruin  of  one  of  the 
earlier  grist-mills.    In  1S32  a  new  building  was  erected 
near  the  old  one  by  Amos  Brown,  and  useil  as  a  grist 
j  and  rtouring-mill  until  1841,  when  the  property  was 
',  sold  to  Samuel  G.  Reed,  of  BrookfieUl,  and  converted 
I  into  a  manufactory  of  wheels  and  wheel  stock.     He 
m.ide  quite  extensive  improvements  on  the  premises, 
I  by  enlarging  and  repairs,  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  his  works.     He  continued  this  business  until 
1845,  when  it  was  closed  up,  and  in  1S46  the  privilege 
(  and  property   was  purch.ised   by  Henry  J.   Lyman. 
I  The  two  original  mills  were  moved  away  and  used  for 
1  dwelling  and  store-house,  and  Mr.  Lyman  builtatwo- 
}  set  mill  upon  the  old  location,  taking  Mr.  ITpham  as  a 
partner  in  the  business.     For  a  further  history  of  this 
mill,  see  biography  of  William  Upham  until  his  de- 
cease, after  which  this  property  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Ladd,  and  he  is  carrying  on  the  business  at  the 
present  time. 

In  IXW  Edward  Smith,  of  North  Brookfield,  Mas?., 
formerly  in  the  employ  of  Samuel  (J.  Reed,  built  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Draper  Mill,"  in  which 
he  attempted  the  manufacture  of  cotton  batts  and 
wicking  in  a  very  small  way,  but  the  business  was  not 
a  success.  This  building  was  then  occupied  by  L. 
J.  Knowles  and  Warren  H.  Sibley,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Knowles  &  Sibley,  and  they  carried  on 
'  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warps  in  it  until  1849, 
when  they  closed  up  their  business  here  and 
transferred  their  works  to  Warren,  Mass.  In  1850 
Eli  J.  Whittemore  leased  it  for  a  term  of  three 
years  for  a  manufactory  of  carriage-wheels  and  spokes, 
and  December  15, 1852,  the  building  was  considerably 
damaged  by  fire.  In  1854  it  was  again  changed  to  a 
satinet  mill,  and  as  such  was  run  one  year  by  Wm. 
Stanley  and  George  C.  Holden.  From  1855  to  1868 
Mr.  Stanley  wa#  interested  in  the  mill, operating  it  at 
times  in  connection  with  Mr.  Upham,  and  then  again 
on  his  own  account.  In  1869  Mr.  Upham  became 
associated  with  Hugh  Kelley  in  this  property,  and 
it  was  thereafter  known  as  the  Spencer  Woolen 
Company.     At  the  death  of  Mr.  Upham,  Mr.  Ladd 
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took  his  interest  in  the  business,  and  is  carrying  on 
the  works  at  the  present  time  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Kclley. 

When  Nathaniel  Eldridge  left  the  concern  of  Silas 
Eldridge  &  Co.,  in  1845,  he  went  to  what  is  now  called 
"  Westville,"  made  a  water  privilege,  and  built  a  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  satinet  warps.  Pie  continued 
in  this  mill  until  18.54,  at  which  time  he  was  obliged 
to  close  up  his  affairs.  This  property,  after  remaining 
idle  for  some  time,  was  purchased  by  W.  G.  Fay,  G. 
B.  Dewing  and  John  Gilman,  of  East  Brookfiekl,  and 
this  company  manufactured  denims  and  balmoral 
skirts  for  a  season,  when  Mr.  Gilman  bought  the  in- 
terests of  Fay  and  Dewing,  changing  the  works  to 
denims  and  batting.  In  1871  he  sold  the  mill  and 
privilege  to  Upham  &  Stanley,  and  they  changed  the 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  satinets.  This  rela- 
tion between  these  parties  remained  until  Mr.  Upham's 
death.  These  several  mills  contain  eleven  sets  of 
machinery  and  one  hundred  and  one  looms.  They 
are  run  under  the  direct  management  of  Mr.  Ladd, 
he  being  the  sole  owner  of  the  "Valley  Mill,"  and 
one-half  owner  in  the  remaining  three.  The  produc- 
tion aggregates  one  hundred  thousand  yards  of  fine 
cassimeres  per  month. 

Hon.  William  Upham. — William  Upham  was 
born  in  Brinifield,  Mass.,  February  27,  1825.  His 
parents  were  William  and  Nancy  Smith  Upham,  and 
the  father  died  when  William,  Jr.,  was  but  two  and 
one-half  years  old.  When  four  years  of  age,  he  was 
taken  by  a  kind  friend  of  the  family,  Deacon  Jacob 
Bishop,  with  whom  he  lived,  receiving  the  care  and 
love  of  a  son,  working  on  the  farm  and  receiving  the 
l)enefit  of  the  district  school  until  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Later  he  attended  school  at  Warren  Academy, 
and  until  twenty  years  of  age  he  spent  the  fall  and 
winter  months  at  school  or  in  teaching. 

He  came  to  Spencer  in  1845,  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  h\»  brother-in-law,  Henry  J.  Lyman,  as  a 
common  mill-hand.  In  1840  he  formed  a  co-part- 
nership with  Mr.  Lyman,  in  the  manutacture  of 
satinet  goods  in  a  small  way.  In  1853  he  purchased 
Mr.  Lyman's  interest  in  the  business,  and  continued 
it,  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  mill  from  time  to 
time  until  1S65.  He  then  disposed  of  the  property 
and  business  to  E.  D.  Thayer,  of  Worcester,  to  en- 
gage in  an  enterprise  in  Boston ;  but  in  1868  he 
returned  to  Spencer,  and  leased  the  mill  but  recently 
sold,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  re-purchased  it.  This  was  known  as  the 
"Valley  Mill,"  and  in  1874  George  P.  Ladd  be- 
came one-half  owner  in  this  property.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Upham  had  more  or  less  business  connec- 
tion with  William  Stanley  in  w%t  was  known 
as  the  "  Draper  Mill;"  but  in  1868  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Hugh  Kelley  in  this  mill,  which 
was  thereafter  known  as  the  "Spencer  Woolen  Com- 
pany." Two  years  later  he  associated  himself  again 
with  Mr.  Stanley,  and  they  purchased  the  "  West- 


ville" property,  replacing  the  cotton  with  woolen 
machinery,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods.  In  1876  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Noah  Sagendorph,  and  they  erected  the 
mill  known  as  the  "  Upham  &  Sagendorph  Mill," 
and  their  business  relations  continued  until  1880, 
when  Mr.  Sagendorph  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ladd.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Upham  was  the  head  and  general  manager 
of  these  several  mills.  The  product  of  the  "one-set" 
liiill  in  1845  was  about  five  thousand  yards  of  goods 
per  month,  while  in  1880,  under  his  judicious  manage- 
ment, the  production  of  the  above  mills  reached  a 
total  of  one  hundred  thousand  yards  monthly. 

Mr.  Upham  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  when  the  citizens  honored  him  with 
any  office  in  their  gift,  they  felt  that  the  duties  of 
that  position  would  be  faithfully  and  conscientiously 
performed.  He  was  elected  to  town  oiBce  in  1858, 
and  from  that  date  he  served  the  town  in  most  of  its 
important  offices.  Two  years  he  represented  this 
district  in  the  General  Court,  and  one  year  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  He  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  Executive  Council,  serving  the  first  year  with 
Governor  Alexander  H.  Rice,  and  the  second  with 
Governor  Thomas  Talbot.  He  filled  these  positions 
with  credit  to  his  constituency  and  honor  to  himself. 
He  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  town  or  State,  and  would  never  countenance 
dishonorable  means  to  reach  a  desired  end.  He 
was  fortunate  in  the  position  he  occupied  with  his 
employes,  as  he  was  scrupulously  exact  in  his  treat- 
ment of  them,  never  giving  offense,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, manifesting  at  all  times  the  kindest  regard  for 
their  welfare.  This  friendly  interest,  on  his  part, 
was  the  natural  overflow  of  a  sympathetic  nature, 
and  he  easily  won  their  confidence  and  affection. 
As  a  citizen,  he  gave  liberally  of  time  and  money  to 
such  local  enterprises  or  improvements  as  would  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  town  ;  and  as  a  neigh- 
bor, his  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement  were  not 
without  a  potent  influence. 

His  temperance  principles  and  habits  were  formed 
in  early  youth,  and  through  all  his  life  he  was  a  con- 
sistent and  energetic  worker  in  the  cause.  He  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the 
prohibitory  liquor  law  and  favored  a  rigid  and  impar- 
tial enforcement  of  it.  Being  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  he  took  a  deep  and  active  inter- 
est in  its  welfare,  and  gave  generously  towards  its 
support.  His  benevolence,  in  church  or  out,  was  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  character.  Mr.  Upham 
was  a  member  of  the  Raymond  California  excursion- 
ists who  left  the  East  in  May,  1882,  for  San  Francisco 
and  surroundings,  and  at  a  re-union  of  the  party  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for 
home,  June  13th,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  and 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  14lh,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven  years,  three  months  and  seventeen  days.    Mr. 
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Upham  married  Lucretia  H.,  daughter  of  Win.  Pope, 
Esq.,  of  Spencer,  June  28,  1S53. 

Some  years  previou.s  to  1825  (there  is  now  no  way 
of  ti.xing  the  precise  date)  a  small  mill  for  the  manu- 
facture of  linseed  oil  was  located  a  few  rods  below 
the  T.  J.  Uemis  prist-iuill.  One  Gardner  Washburn 
was  accidentally  killed  while  employed  there,  Uy  being 
"caught  by  a  rope  which  was  used  in  raising  the 
])re.-<s-beam."  In  1833,  or  earlier,  this  property  was 
owned  and  occu[)ied  by  Willard  Uice,  and  he  changed 
the  location  of  the  works  by  removing  the  dam  and 
buildings  fiirther  "down  stream,"  making  what  is 
known  as  the  i>rivilegeof  the  "  Livermore  Box  Manu- 
factory." Later  on,  this  oil-mill  was  converted  into 
a  woolen  factory,  with  one  set  of  machinery,  and  from 
1837  to  1839  'the  works  were  run  by  Chapin  & 
Prouty.  Near  the  close  of  the  latter  year  it  w.as 
partially  destroyed  by  lire. 

In  1841  Danforth  Burgees  bought  the  property, 
repaired  the  buildings,  and  titled  them  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  wadding  and  batting,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1S4(),  '47  and  '48,  in  which 
Dexter  and  Lorenzo  Bemis  were  partners  with  Mr. 
Burgess,  he  owned  and  operated  these  works  alone, 
until  1S51.  In  1853  Winthrop  Livermore  started  the 
business  of  manufacturing  boot,  cloth  and  other 
boxes  at  "  Howe's  Mills,"  two  and  a  half  miles  south 
from  the  post-ofDce,  introducing  machinery  to  do 
the  work  usually  ]>erformed  by  hand.  He  remained 
here  until  1800,  when  he  moved  "  to  town,"  and  be- 
came owner  of  the  above  privilege,  erecting  new  and 
suitable  buildings  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
his  increasing  works.  He  was  identified  with  this  j 
industry  until  his  death,  after  which  his  .son,  Warren  ; 
.1.  succeeded  to  it.  The  latter  continued  to  carry  on 
ilie  business  here  until  l,^8i),  when  he  moved  the 
machinery  iu  these  works  to  a  brick  building  on  the 
premises  of  Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.,  and  carries  on  the  ' 
busine.ss  there  at  the  present  time.  The  old  works 
are  unoccupied.  The  largest  yearly  production  of 
Mr.  Livermore's  works  was  100,000  boxes,  consuming  [ 
2,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  | 

One  of  the  first  saw-mills  erected  in  the  town  was  * 
known  as  "  Howe's   Mill,"  and  was  situated  two  and 
a  half  miles  southerly  from  the  village.     The  working 
of  lumber  has  been  carried  on  there  until  the  present  i 
time.     The  location  of  the  miM,  however,  has  been  : 
changed  and  also  the  ownership,   but  it  has  never 
jiassed  out  of  the   possession  of   the   Howe   fan\ily.  i 
Kbeuezer  Howe  is  the  present  owner  and  proprietor. 
He  has  been   engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
boot  and  shoe  boxes  for  twenty-five  years  or  more, 
and    has    produced    30,000    annually,   using   nearly 
750,000  feet  of  lumber.  | 

Masdfactuke  of  Le.\tiier. — Tanning  and  curry- 
ing was  an  enterprise  commenced  in  the  early  part  of 
the   present   century   and    carried   on   by    Ebenezer 
Mason.     These  works  were  located  upon  the  site  of  i 
the  "Hey  wood  block."    Mr.  Mason  was  succeeded  by 


Thomas  Pierce,  who  occupied  them  from  1825  to 
1832,  then  Pierce  &  Barnes  from  1833  to  1834  and 
Barnes  &  Muzzy  in  1835.  Following  them,  some 
years  later,  was  Joseph  W.  Morse  and  Josephus 
Muzzy,  under  the  firm-name  of  Morse  i\c  Muzzy. 
Their  shop  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and 
Powers  Streets,  and  was  owned  by  the  tbrmer. 
They  carried  on  the  business  here  until  the  build- 
ing was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1858.  In  1859  a  new 
one  was  erected,  and  the  works  were  again  operated 
by  Mr.  Jlorse  until  his  decease,  in  IStiO.  In  1S()2 
Edward  E.  Kent  leased  the  establishment  for  one 
year,  and  in  1S(;3  ])urchased  it,  carrying  on  the 
same  business  until  18t)4,  when  be  turned  it  into 
a  boot-factory.  It  was,  after  tliis  date,  operated 
by  Mr.  Kent,  then  by  Kent  &  R.  S.  Watson,  and 
lastly  by  Mr.  Watson  alone,  until  his  death,  in 
1875.  The  building  was  then  converted  into  a 
tenement-house,  and  is  now  known  as  "  Condrick's 
block." 

In  1851  Edward  Proctor  began  currying  rough 
leather  in  a  shop  near  his  present  residence,  and 
pontinued  the  business  until  18C8.  In  18G4  Isasc 
Prouty  &  Co.  erected  a  building  for  this  enter- 
prise on  North  Street,  which  w.as  run  about  two 
years,  when  it  was  closed  up  and  the  building 
moved  away  and  this  was  made  into  a  dwelling. 

In  1837,  800  hides  were  used,  valued,  when  fin- 
ished, at  $3,000 ;  in  1845,  2,000  hides,  at  :?4,500 ; 
and  in  1865,  3,200  hides,  valued  at  §19,000. 

£oot  and  Shoe  Hech. — In  18G5  a  Mr.  Rice  started 
a  small  business  in  the  manufacture  of  heels  for 
women's,  misses'  and  children's  shoes.  About  this 
time  William  A.  Barr,  oi  Spencer,  made  eight 
dollars' worth  of  these  goods,  and  taking  them  to  Lynn 
realized  sixty  dollars  for  the  lot.  He  returned  home, 
and  on  October  1st  of  this  year  bought  Mr.  Rice  out 
and  continued  the  business,  which,  under  his  man- 
agement, has  proved  to  be  a  prosperous  one.  On 
October  1,  1883,  he  took  his  son  into  partnership, 
and  the  firm  has  been,  since  that  date,  William 
A.  Barr  i*!:  Son.  They  have  a  manuliictory  now, 
sixty  by  forty,  three  stories  high,  well  ei|uipped 
with  rollers,  |)resscs  and  all  the  latest  improved 
machinery,  with  steam-power  for  the  business,  and 
employ  fifty  girls  in  the  works.  Their  sales  have 
reached  seventy  thousand  dollars  annually.  In 
connection  with  this  business  they  have  oil  ex- 
tractiug  work",  and  the  sales  of  "chip  and  naphtha 
grease  "  Lave  reached  twelve  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally. 

WiRF,  Works. — From  a  very  small  beginning,  tlie 
wire  industry  has  grown  to  be  an  important  enter- 
prise in  the  town.  At  the  commencement  of  »he 
War  of  1812  with  England,  the  importation  of  wire 
ceased,  and  "Yankee  ingenuity"  was  called  into 
requisition.  The  card-factories  of  Leicester  |irora- 
ised  to  be  a  market  for  the  article,  and  being 
convenient   and   near   at   hand,  the  genius  of  tome 
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of  the  citizens  of  Spencer  was  exercised  with  very- 
favorable  results.  The  first  experiment  in  this  line 
was  by  Windsor  Hatch  and  Charles  Wat-=on,  about 
1812,  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Watson  (later  known 
as  the  Warner  Livermore  house),  and  the  wire  was 
drawn  from  two  tubs  by  hand.  This  was  a  small 
seed  from  which  a  larger  plant  was  to  spring  in 
the  future.  About  this  same  date  Elliot  Prouty 
began  the  business  below  what  is  now  the  "  Sugden 
lower  mill,"  but  it  was  not  until  1820  that  wire- 
drawing became  an  industry,  and  then,  only  in  a 
small  way.  Mr.  Russell  Prouty  commenced  it  this 
year,  in  connection  with  his  brother  Elliot,  and 
they  were  followed  by  Foster  &  Roswell  Bisco, 
and  in  1847  Myrick  &  Sugden  succeeded  the  Bisco's. 
Below,  on  the  same  stream,  was  the  small  works 
of  Eli  Hatch,  in  1830,  and  in  1840  this  mill  passed 
into  the  hands  of  David  Prouty,  and  in  1846  he 
sold  the  same  to  Liberty  Prouty.  Mr.  Prouty's 
sons,  Jonas  R.  and  Joel  E.,  succeeded  him,  and 
they  built  up  a  large  and  prosperous  business 
after  a  labor  of  about  twenty  years. 

In  1876  this  concern  was  consolidated  with  that  of 
Myrick  &  Sugden,  and  made  a  stock  company,  called 
the  Spencer  Wire  Company.  In  1837  the  total  pro- 
duct of  four  wire-mills  was  19  tons,  valued  at  $10,000; 
in  1845  two  wire-mills,  32,000  pounds,  value  $8000; 
and  in  1888  the  product  of  the  consolidation  was  1200 
tons,  valued  at  $160,000. 

Scythes,  Hoes  and  Cutlery.  —  Joel  Wright 
came  to  Spencer  in  1809  and  began  the  manufacture 
of  ecythes,  and  in  1812  Ziba  Eaton  came  to  work 
in  his  manufactory  for  him.  The  latter  purchased 
the  works  of  Mr.  Wright,  continuing  the  scythe  busi- 
ness and,  a  little  later  on,  adding  hoes  and  cutlery. 
These  works  were  situated  near  the  "  Wright  housp," 
northeast  from  the  "  Upper  Wire  Village.''  Jlr. 
Wright  soon  after  started  the  manufacture  of  hoes 
and  cutlery.  Eli  Putnam  was  early  connected 
with  this  business.  These  works  were  closed  about 
1853.  In  1837  eighteen  hundred  scythes  were  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $1200,  and  in  1845  two  thousand 
and  forty  scythes,  at  a  value  of  $1530.  In  1850  car- 
riage-springs were  manufactured  in  one  of  these 
shops  by  Sibley  &  Belcher. 

PowiiEK. — The  manufacture  of  powder  was  one  of 
the  early  industries  of  the  town,  and  was  first  carried 
on  by  Isaac  &  Lemuel  Smith,  from  1812  to  1815;  by 
the  latter  from  1815  to  1824;  by  Smith  &  Walton 
Livermore  from  1824  to  1831 ;  and  by  Livermore  & 
Lewis  Bemis  to  1835.  For  two  years  Mr.  Bemis  car- 
ried on  the  works  alone,  and  from  1838  to  1851  his 
partner  in  the  business  was  Edward  Ilall,  the  firm 
being  Bemis  &  Hall.  In  1837  there  were  manufac- 
tured at  the  two  mills  162,500  pounds  of  powder,  val- 
ued at  $14,500;  in  lUr>  one  mill  produced  132,500 
pounds,  valued  at  $15,000;  and  in  1865  the  produc- 
tion was  valued  at  $12,500.  But  little,  if  anything, 
was  done  at  th's  business  after  this  latter  date.     Du- 


ring the  year  1840  two  mills  blew  up,  killing  three 
persons,  and  in  1853  another  explosion  took  place,  in 
which  five  men  lost  their  lives. 

Centennial. — The  centennial  of  our  national  his- 
tory was  appropriately  observed  by  a  grand  display 
of  various  organizations  in  the  town,  on  parade  ;  an 
address  by  Hon.  George  H.  Loring,  and  a  public 
dinner. 

By^-Laws. — Previous  to  1875  by-laws  had  been 
adopted  by  the  town  at  various  times,  but  on  the  2d 
of  November  of  this  year  a  full  code,  regulating  the 
town,  was  accepted  in  town-meeting,  and  on  the  8th 
following  were  approved  by  the  Superior  Court.  Ad- 
ditional ones  were  made  and  approved  in  1887  con- 
cerning dogs,  and  minor  alterations  were  made  in 
them  in  1881. 

Salaries. — The  number  of  salaried  persons  em- 
ployed during  the  year  ending  June  3,  1885,  was 
nineteen,  and  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  was 
$16,969. 

Wages. — The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in 
the  business  establishments  for  the  year  ending  as 
above  was  $694,908,  and  the  average  number  of  days 
of  actual  running  time  worked  in  sixty  of  them  was 
three  hundred  and  seven. 

Growth. — In  the  census  of  1880  there  were  thir- 
teen cities  and  towns  in  the  State  which  presented 
most  striking  instances  of  growth,  independent  of 
annexation.  Upon  this  list  Si)encer  stood  third,  and 
her  rate  of  gain  was  eighty-eight  and  a  fraction  per 
cent. 

Old  Customs. — One  of  the  oldest  customs  of  the 
town  was  to  allow  the  swine,  horses  and  cattle  of  the 
inhabitants  "  to  run  at  large,  yoked  and  ringed  as  the 
law  directs ''  Strangers'  cattle  were  charged  two 
shillings  eighteen  pence  per  head,  and  sheep  one 
shilling,  "to  run  on  the  Common." 

In  1757  it  became  a  question  how  the  voters  should 
be  notified  of  the  town-meetings,  and  it  was  decided 
that  "  in  the  future  they  be  warned  by  the  constable 
going  from  house  to  house;"  and  at  a  later  meeting, 
by  vote  of  the  town,  they  were  allowed  "  to  keep  on 
their  hats  while  in  meeting,''  if  they  pleased  to 
do  so. 

In  1759  the  ministerial  and  school  lands  were  sold, 
the  former  bringing  £100  14.?.  or  $357.67,  and  the 
latter  £130  ir..s.  lOrf.  or  $436.14.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
1822,  these  moneys  were  divided  and  loaned  as  fol- 
lows, viz  :  To  Jert-miah  Watson,  $183.00;  to  Nathan 
White, $152.87;  and,  being  the  ministerial  fund,  these 
amounts  were  made  payable  to  the  Congregational 
Society.  Of  the  school  fund  $113.33  was  loaned  to 
Joseph  Prouty;  $93  33  to  E-tate  of  Elisha  Prouty; 
$165.28  to  Charles  Watson,  and  $64  41  to  John 
Muzzy. 

Ill  1794  the  General  Court  ordered  a  survey  of  the 
town  to  be  made,  and  the  work  wius  let  out  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  John  Sumner,  being  the  lowest,  was 
made  chief,  at  5s.  6d.  per  day,  and  Levi  and  Zerutf- 
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abel  Baldwin  were  assistants,  at  2".  Srf.  and  2».  5d. 
per  day,  respectively.  In  1830  a  second  survey 
was  made  by  William  Baldwin,  under  the  same 
authority. 

Sm.\i,l  IxnusTRiE-s. — Braiding  palm  leaf  hats  and 
labor  upon  hand  cards  were  about  the  only  industries 
that  furnished  employment  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  by  which  they 
were  able  to  earn  a  little  "  spending  money  "  for  extra 
occasions.  Hand  cards  were  manufactured  in  Leicester 
from  1";')^,  and  until  machinery  superseded  the  nim- 
ble fingers,  the  setting  of  card  teeth  by  hand  consti- 
tuted the  "  small  work  "  of  many  families  in  .Spencer. 
This  was  especially  children's  work,  and  no  "time 
off"  could  be  had  by  either  boy  or  girl  until  the 
"  stent  "  at  card-setting  had  been  performed. 

Braiding  the  palm  leaf  was  more  of  an  industry, and 
was  "  farmed  out  "  to  the  workers  of  straw  in  the  eame 
manner  as  were  the  cards.  The  number  of  palm  leaf 
hats  manufactured  in  Spencer  in  18.S7  was  twenty- 
nine  thousand  eight  hundred,  valued  at  seven  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Olh  LAsn>fARKS.— Of  the  twenty-five  buildings 
(e.Tclusive  of  barns)  located  upon  the  Great  Post 
Road  between  Brookfield  and  Leicester  lines  in  1800, 
eight  were  standing  in  1888,  six  of  them  but  little,  if 
any,  changed  from  their  original  appearance  and  con- 
dition outwardly.  These  are  the  Pope  Mansion, 
Mason  House,  Emerson  Shepherd's,  Aaron  Watson's, 
Edward  Proctor's  and  Israel  Taft's.  There  are  two  off 
of  the  great  road,  on  .\sh  Street,  viz.,  Alford  Wilson's 
and  the  old  house  of  Thos.  B.  Clark. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVI. 
NEW   BRAINTREE. 

BY   GEORGE   K.    TUFTS. 

IxTRODUCTORY. — Xew  Braintree  is  nearly  in  shape 
of  an  isosceles  triangle,  with  sides  of  six  miles  and 
base  of  nine,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State, 
bounded  by  Oakham  and  Barre  on  its  northeast 
side  and  Hirdwict,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Ware  River  on  its  northwest  side,  and  by  Brookfield 
and  North  Brookfield  on  its  base  or  south  line.  It 
contains  l'.>}  square  miles.  The  surface  is  uneven 
and  hilly.  Its  highest  elevation  is  "  Tufts  Hill,"  in 
the  eastern  part,  1179  feet  above  sea  level.  It 
was  made  up  of  the  territory  of  three  towns — 
"Braintree  Grant,''  a  tract  of  GOOD  acres,  lying  be- 
tween Rutland  and  Brookfield,  designated  by  the 
triangle  C  B  A  on  the  annexed  plan;  all  that  part  of 
LaniUstown  (Hardwick)  east  of  Ware  River  marked 
D  E  B,  and  about  1200  acres  from  the  north  part 
of  Brooklield,  south  of  line  O  M.  That  part.  400 
acres  north  of  Ware  River,  C  D  X,  was  annexed  to 


Hardwick  in  IKH.  X  is  the  common  lanti,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  church  »Un<l«.  A.  jx.int  of  In- 
tersection with  Spencer,  Onkham,  North  Brmikfield  ; 
E,  with  Ware  and  Brookfield.     .\  tract  of  .'V.l»  airw, 
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lying  the  whole  length  of  line  A>f,  an<l  omitted  by 
error  in  original  survey,  was  afterwartLt  given  to 
John  Quincy,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  anigned  to 
New  Braintree. 

Before  its  settlement  fires  made  in  the  woods  bad 
destroyed  almost  its  entire  growth  of  wood  and  tim- 
ber; so  it  was  feared  there  wnulil  not  1><>  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  settlers,  but  Whitney  writes,  17%, 
that  "through  their  care  and  prudence  there  had, 
within  a  few  years,  sprung  up  fine  gn>wtbs  of  wood." 
At  that  time  there  were  two  hills  of  note — "Mo- 
hawk," probably  "Tufts"  Hill,  and  "Rattlesnake's 
Rocks,"  in  the  west  part,  a  name  that  has  paased 
away  with  its  occupants.  A  plain  cxtcmls  acnws 
the  west  part,  at  the  extreme  snuth  end  of  which,  on 
land  of  W.  i\:  E.  Pepper,  is  the  namw  pass  referre<l 
to  by  Capt.  Wheeler  in  his  "  narrative,"  where,  on 
his  way  under  Capt.  Hutchinson,  with  twenty  men,  to 
treat  with  Philip,  August  2,  107o,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  Indians,  and  eleven  killed  or  mortally  wound- 
ed. "Meminimisset  was  the  nam^  given  by  the 
Indians  to  the  low  lands  at  the  upp<'r  end  of  this 
plain,  once  a  hideous  swamp."  Here  wa«  formerly 
an  Indian  town  of  considerable  im|>ortance  and  k 
military  stronghold,  the  headquarters  and  chief 
place  of  rendezvous  of  the  Indians  when  Brookfield 
waa  destroyed.  Here  Mrs.  Howard,  taken  captive 
at  Lancaster  in  lt>7',>.  was  brought  with  two  children, 
and  one  died.  < 'n  the  hill  rising  ejuit  fnini  the 
plain  is  a  small  stone  monument,  resembling  • 
tomahawk,  which  tradition  affirms  marks  its  grave. 
The  town  is  well  watered  with  springs  and  brooks. 
At  the  base  of  Tufts  Hill,  on  its  north  and  west 
sides,  are  the  sources  of  the  two  brook"  which, 
afterwards  meeting  at  "Webb's"  1'  ■  '  ■  '  '  ""i"? 
southeast  and  west  under  the  nam--  "k> 

supply    the  water    "privileges"   ^>;  "«•' 

and  "  Pepper's  Mills."  and  empty  mo  t^ual-iag 
Pond.  The  first  saw-mill  erected  in  Brooklirld,  in 
1709,  was  in  that  part   of  it   afterward   set   off  and 
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forming  a  part  of  New  Braintree,  and  located  just 
above  the  bridge,  east  of  •'  Pepper's  Pond."  A  com- 
pany of  nine,  headed  by  Thomas  Barnes,  received 
a  grant  of  forty  acres  for  their  encouragement  to 
build  the  mill.  This  privilege  was  afterwards  used 
for  a  malt-mill. 

Pepper's  Mills  were  used  as  a  blacksmith  forge  and 
trip-hammer.  The  first  mill  erected  by  an  inhabitant 
of  "Braintree  Grant"  was  at  what  is  now  "Webb's 
Pond."  Daniel  Mathews,  Jr.,  of  Southboro',  a  mill- 
wright, bought  the  privilege  in  1749,  and  erected  a 
saw-mill  soon  after.  His  house  was  on  site  of  present 
residence  of  J.  T.  Webb.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  town  is  attractive.  Whitney  writes  of  it,  "Excel- 
lent for  grass  and  good  roads.  Its  homes  are  neat  and 
commodious."  It  has  surely  gained  in  these  attrac- 
tive features  since  1795,  and  added,  on  miles  of  road, 
lines  of  shade  trees  of  maple,  ash  and  elm.  It  has 
many  really  fine  residences,  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Francis  Shaw.  The  first  road  built  in  town  was  in 
17.30,  from  the  "Old  Furnace,"  by  Pepper's  Mills  to 
Brookfield. 

The  population  was,  in  1776,  798;  1790,  939;  1800, 
875;  1810,  912;  1820,  888;  1830,  825;  1840,  752;  1850, 
852;  1860,805;  1870,640;  1880,  610;  1885,558.  Its 
valuation  1776, — real,  £3226;  personal,  £1435,  includ- 
ing 272  head  of  cattle  and  horses.  Highest  valuation, 
1871,  $590,430  ;  number  of  heads  of  stock,  1340. 

Braintree  Grant. — In  1666  the  freeholders  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Braintree,  in  town-meeting,  passed 
the  following  resolution:  "  Whereas,  much  of  the  best 
and  most  available  arable  surface  is  held  by  non-resi- 
dents and  citizens  of  Boston  as  a  matter  of  speculation 
and  by  others  in  large  farms,  that  it  is  a  source  of 
great  inconvenience  to  the  jiermanent  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  as  they  in  their  poverty  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  high  rents  asked,  nor  the  necessary  expenses  of 
tlie  town ;  therefore,  Resolved :  To  petition  the 
General  Court  for  an  additional  grant  of  land."  In 
answer  to  this  jletitioh  the  court,  in  consideration  of 
the  reasons  therein  expressed,  judged  meet  to  grant 
'hem  "sixe  thousand  acres  of  land  in  some  place, 
limited  to  one  place,  not  prejudicing  any  plantation 
or  particular  grant."  In  1670  Braintree  selected  a 
tract  lying  between  Braintree  and  Plymouth,  which 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  court.  No  further  action 
was  taken  until  1679,  when  Braintree  again  petitioned 
the  court  that  "since  the  Lord  out  of  his  rich  grace 
had  made  them  lonh  of  the  heathen  land"  (referring 
to  their  victory  over  Philip)  "they  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  ratified  the  former  grant."  In 
answer  to  this  petition,  October,  1679,  the  court  al- 
lowed the  petitioners  "to  lay  out  their  sixe  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  any  vacant  place  within  the  Court's 
jurisdiction."  Here  the  matter  rested  for  thirty-four 
years,  until  June,  1713,  when  Braintree  chose  a  com- 
initlee  to  ascertain  if  Iho  former  grant  had  "lapsed," 
and  if  not,  to  find  and  lay  out  the  six  thousand  acres 
granted  in  1666,  and  do  what  is  needl'ul  to  be  done  in 


the  space  of  one  year  and  have  for  their  work,  if  effec- 
tive, thirty  pounds  ;  otherwise  nothing. 

The  treasurer  was  evidently  never  called  upon  to 
pay  the  money,  for  in  June,  1714,  we  find  Colonel 
Edmond  Quincy,  in  behalf  of  Braintree,  petitioning 
the  court  for  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor  to  lay  out 
the  land.  The  petition  was  granted  and  a  surveyor, 
Samuel  Jones,  Jr.,  appointed. 

December  17, 1715,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
it  was  ordered  that  "  a  Plot  of  six  thousand  acres  of 
land,  lying  in  angle  between  Brookfield  and  Rutland, 
be  accepted,  and  land  confirmed  to  Braintree  as  by 
plan  annexed,  in  fulfillment  of  original  grant."  This 
six  thousand  acres  was  nearly  in  form  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  with  right  angle  B  at  a  point  just 
southeast  of  the  present  residence  of  Alfred  Boyden  ; 
the  upper  acute  angle  C  included  the  farm  recently 
occupied  by  Colonel  Joseph  Robinson  in  Hardwick. 
The  ])erpendicular  B  C  of  the  triangle  is  identical 
with  the  west  line  of  our  present  common,  while  the 
base  A  B  extended  to  O  would  be  identical  with  the 
present  boundary  between  lands  now  owned  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Fobes  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Peckham.  For  twelve 
years  after  the  "  Braintree  Grant "  was  confirmed,  it 
was  a  constant  source  of  contention  in  Braintree 
town-meetings.  A  vote  to  sell  it  would  be  passed  at 
one  meeting,  only  to  be  reconsidered  and  reversed  at 
the  next,  and  sometimes  the  same  meeting,  and  ^uee 
versa.  No  rule  of  division  of  the  land  could  be 
agreed  upon.  A  question  arose  as  to  the  ownership, 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  town  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city, or  to  its  inhabitants  in  1666  (the  time  of  the 
original  grant)  and  their  posterity,  or  the  inhabitants 
of  1715,  when  the  grant  was  confirmed,  and  we  find 
the  town  on  record  at  different  times  as  in  favor  of 
each  of  these  views.  Finally,  in  1727,  a  vote  was 
passed  that,  to  promote  peace,  the  land  be  divided  as 
equally  as  possible  between  the  two  precincts  of 
Braintree,  to  be  henceforth  managed,  improved  and 
further  divided  or  disposed  of  as  each  should  decide, 
from  henceforth  and  forever.  Here  "  Braintree  Grant" 
disappears  from  Braintree  records,  and  does  not  again 
reappear  until  1749,  when  it  appeals  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  be  admitted  into  the  sisterhood  of 
towns. 

For  some  years  portions  of  the  "  Grant  "  were  used 
for  pasturing  of  stock  during  the  summer  season  by 
residents  of  Braintree,  and  hence  came  the  title  of 
"  Braintree  Farms."  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  previous  to  1738  it  was  extensively  settled,  as  the 
inhabitants  in  Lambstown,  east  of  Ware  River,  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  in  that  year  to  be  annexed 
to  the  "  Grant "  without  success. 

March  20,  1749,  George  Shaw,  James  Robinson, 
■lohn  Wilson,  James  Thompson,  Jona  Cobleigh,  John 
Blair,  Jacob  Nichols,  Jona.  Higgins,  William  Baxter, 
Edward  Rugglcs,  John  Barr,  Roger  Sprague,  Abram 
Joslyn  and  Andrew  Shaw  (total,  fourteen),  all  occu- 
pants of  Braintree  Farms,  with  John  Peacock,  Joseph 
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Little,  Eleazer  Warnor,  Heriiih  llawes,  James  and 
Kdvvard  Blair,  David  and  James  Woods,  Maltliew 
Barr,  .Fosiah  Beriet,  Samuel  Steele,  David  Ayres, 
I'liineas  Warner,  William  Anderson,  Israel  Day, 
Samuel  Ware,  Hugh  Barnes  and  Wareham  Warner 
(total,  eifrliteen),  from  Hardwick,  east  of  Ware  River, 
and  Joseph  and  Jacot)  Pepper,  and  Joseph  Pepper, 
Jr.,  Moses  and  Obed.  Abbot,  David  and  Solomon  Gil-  I 
bert,  Joseph  and  Sarah  Barnes,  Thomas  Hammond, 
Eben.  Spooner  and  Roger  Haskell  (twelve),  from  the 
north  part  of  Brookfield,  met  and  chose  their  "  well- 
beloved  and  faithful  "  friend,  James  Thompson,  to 
convey  their  petition  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
known  as  "  Braintree  Farms,"  that  inasmuch  as  the 
petitioners  make  a  body  large  enough  to  support  the 
gospel,  and  were  a  long  way  oft'  from  any  preaching, 
and  for  the  interest  of  said  proprietors,  they  would 
unite  with  them  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  to 
be  set  off  as  a  separate  district. 

May  31,  1749,  James  Thompson,  in  behalf  of  said 
petitioners,  memorialized  the  Governor,  Council  and 
House  that,  being  of  sufficient  ability  to  make  a  town 
or  district,  being  of  one  mind  and  having  obtained 
the  full  consent  of  the  non-resident  proprietors, 
humbly  prayed  their  excellencies  and  honorables  to 
consider  the  premises  and  order  therein  as  they 
should  deem  best. 

The  names  of  the  non-resident  proprietors  were, 
Thomas  Hovey,  Nathan  Goodell,  John  Weeks, 
Joseph  Tidd,  Wm.  Wheeler,  Edmond  Quincy,  Wm. 
Torrey,  Thomas  Cutler,  Joseph  and  Thomas  Crosby, 
Richard  Faxon,  Moses  Belcher,  David  Rawson,  Josiah 
Ruggles,  Samuel  Paine  and  Eben  Adams. 

March  6,  1749,  Hardivick  in  town-meeting  op- 
posed this  petition,  and  August  11th  chose  an  agent 
to  present  their  reasons  for  it  to  the  General  Court ; 
but  October  8th,  of  the  same  year,  voted  its  "  willing- 
ness'' to  the  annexation.  In  June,  1749,  a  counter- 
petition,  signed  by  James  Craig,  Samuel  Crawford, 
Alex.  Bothel  and  others  from  the  west  wing  of  Rut- 
land (now  Oakham),  and  Adam  Homes  and  Robert 
Hunter,  from  Braintree  Farms,  was  presented  to  the 
court  praying  that  inijsmuch  as  the  two  tracts  of  land 
aforesaid  laid  in  a  commodious  form  for  a  township, 
being  about  five  miles  square,  capable  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  settlements  to  support  a  minister,  and 
neither  could  ever  be  accommodated  for  public  wor- 
ship as  it  was  or  by  annexation  to  any  town,  that 
they  might  be  set  otT  as  a  separate  township.  On 
both  these  petitions  the  court  ordered  the  usual 
notices  served  on  all  parties  interested  to  appear  at 
its  next  sitting  and  show  cause,  if  any  existed,  why 
they  should  not  be  granted.  The  proprietors  of  Rut- 
land warmlj'  favored  the  plan. 

In  August  following  a  committee,  consisting  of 
James  Minot  and  John  Otis,  with  three  others  added 
by  the  House  in  December,  was  appointed  to  take 
the  several  petitions  into  consideration  and  report. 
December  9th  this  committee  reported  that  the  west 


wing  of  Rutland  anil  Braintree  K«nii»  ought  to  bo 
set  off  with  their  inhabitiintu  into  a  scparnte  dintriet, 
with  all  powers  then  conferred  upon  towns  except  the 
right  of  repnsentati.in  in  the  (renernl  Court.  Thi« 
report  the  Council  accepted  and  sent  down  to  the 
House  for  concurrence ;  but  that  body  refu*e<l  to  con- 
cur and  ordered  the  several  petitions  and  the  reixirt 
upon  them  back  to  the  committee  for  further  mn- 
sideration.  January  3,  175(t,  the  same  conimittoe 
agnin  reported  to  the  Council  that  after  another  care- 
ful review  of  the  situation  they  saw  no  reajton  to 
change  their  opinion,  but  reaffirmed  their  former  one, 
and  further  recommended  that  the  pi'tltiiincni  for  a 
union  of  Braintree  Farms  and  portion*  of  Hanlwick 
and  Brookfield  be  dismisited.  This  report  wiut  also 
accepted  by  the  Council  and  tent  to  the  Hounc  for 
concurrence,  but  the  House  again  refusi-*!  to  concur 
and  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  next  tteneral 
Court  To  this  the  Council  agreed.  It  is  well  to  »ljite 
here  that  the  religious  preferences  of  the  petitionent 
had  much  to  do  with  their  choice  of  their  future 
townsmen  ;  those  desiring  a  unicm  of  the  we»t  wing 
with  the  Farms  being  Presbyterians,  while  the 
petitioners  for  a  union  of  the  Farms  with  p<jrtions  of 
Brookfield  and  Hardwick  were  nearly  all  Congrega- 
tionalists. 

The  latter  party,  defeated  twice  in  the  Council  and 
as  many  times  victorioug  in  the  House  now  went  to 
work  with  renewed  zeal  and  vigor.  March  22,  1750, 
they  again  sent  a  petition  to  the  Council,  desiring  a 
speedy  answer  by  the  sending  of  a  committee  to  view 
the  lands  designated  unless  it  saw  fit  to  grant  the  pe- 
tition witl.out  such  viewing.  To  this  the  Council  re- 
plied by  the  appointment,  April  2"ith,  of  another 
committee  of  which  Samuel  Watts  was  chairman  and 
who  were  instructed  to  repair  to  the  land,  view  it  and 
report  in  following  May. 

To  this  committee  the  inhabitants  of  the  Farms  pre- 
sented the  following  reasons  against  a  union  with 
West  Wing :  1st.  The  quality  of  the  land  in  the  We»t 
Wing  was  so  inferior  to  that  in  the  Farm*  it  could 
not  i>av  its  share  of  the  common  expenses.  2d.  They 
hoped  the  Court  would  not  imfMMo  upon  their  con- 
sciences by  forcing  them  to  unite  with  a  »ocielf  dif- 
fering go  much  in  religious  views;  that  the  l>oa«t  had 
already  been  made  by  some  of  their  neighbors  of  lh« 
Wing  that  they  would  soon  have  a  Prc»byterian  min- 
ister over  them.  3d.  A  union  with  a  part  of  Hard- 
wick was  much  more  desirable,  ^because  they  were 
better  able  to  pay  common  charge*  and  were  well- 
agreed  to  unite.  The  inhabitanU  of  Hardwick,  e*(t 
of  Ware  River,  informed  the  committee  that,  having 
been  annexed  to  Hardwick  for  want  of  a  better  place, 
they  were  not  essential  X»  it.s  support;  that  in  the  lo- 
cation of  Hardwick  meeting-bouse  no  regard  wan  paid 
to  their  interests,  as  it  was  un.Ier»lo.i.l  they  would  at 
some  future  time  l>e  annexed  to  the  Fan))!'. 

At  this  juncture  Brookfield,  hitherto  silent,  inter- 
posed n  vigorous  protest  against  any   scheme,  a«  it 
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termed  it,  of  its  neighbors  of  the  Farms  to  benefit 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  Brookfiekl,  giving  as  a 
reason  for  the  delay  of  its  protest  that  it  had  never 
been  officially  notified  of  the  petitions.  The  full  pro- 
test ofBrookfield,  for  which  there  is  no  space  here, 
gives  credit  to  the  adroitness  of  its  author,  and  was 
without  doubt  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  Council,  to  whom  it  was  referred. 

The  committee,  appointed  April  20th,  reported 
June  14th  that  the  tract  of  land  known  as  Braintree 
Farms,  that  part  of  Hardwick  east  of  Ware  River, 
and  seven  families  in  Brookfield,  with  their  estates, 
viz. :  Joseph  Pepper,  Moses  Abbott,  David  and  Jona. 
Gilbert,  Sarah  Barnes,  Eben.  Spooner  and  Joseph  Pep- 
per, Jr.,  be  erected  into  a  distinct  and  separate  jire- 
cinct,  and  invested  with  all  powers  and  privileges  ac- 
corded other  precincts.  The  same  day  the  Council 
refused  to  accept  this  report,  and  ordered  the  petition- 
ers to  be  dismissed  and  sent  it  to  the  House  for  con- 
currence. The  House  refused  to  concur  and  ordered 
that  the  report  be  and  hereby  is  accepted,  and  then 
sent  it  back  to  the  Council  for  concurrence.  The 
Council  referred  it  to  the  nest  General  Court,  but 
after  pigeon-holing  it  for  three  months,  reconsidered 
its  action  and  ordered  it  accepted.  Here  the  fight 
ended.  What  reasons  or  persons,  if  any,  influenced 
the  Council  to  decide  uniformly  against  the  popular 
voice,  as  expressed  in  the  petition  and  uniform  action 
of  the  House,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  noted  in 
this  connection  that  all  but  eight  of  the  original  pe- 
titioners for  a  union  of  West  Wing  with  the  Farms 
withdrew  their  request  for  that  union  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  report  of  the  committee,  recommending  that 
union,  was  made. 

First  Doings. — June  13,  1751,  the  court  issued 
the  final  order  constituting  the  precinct  and  appoint- 
ing Eleazer  Warner  to  call  the  first  meeting.  Agreed 
to  by  Council  and  signed  by  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  powers  conferred  included  all  rights  of  towns  ex- 
cept that  of  representation  in  General  Court.  Nor  did 
the  precinct  become  a  town  until  1776,  when  it  be- 
came so  by  a  general  law  of  the  province.  The  name 
of  New  Braintree  was  given  to  the  precinct  the  next 
April.  A  space  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years  inter- 
vened between  the  date  of  the  original  grant  and  its 
incorporation.  There  were  at  this  time  forty-five 
families  in  town.  The  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
officers  wiis  held  March  13, 1751,  at  the  house  of  David 
Ayers  (on  the  site  of  the  present  residence  of  Francis 
Shaw).  Officers  chosen  :  Eleazer  Warner,  moderator; 
David  Woods,  town  clerk  ;  Eleazer  Warner,  David 
Gilburt  and  Cornelius  Cannon,  selectmen  and  asses- 
sors ;  James  Woods,  treasurer ;  James  Thompson, 
constable;  James  Blair,  tythiug-man.  Two  of  these 
had  already  taken  part  in  the  organization  of  Hard- 
wick, 1739 — Cannon  as  its  first  town  clerk,  and  War 
ner  as  chairman  of  its  first  Board  of  Selectmen. 

Church  Buildings. — At  the  next  meeting,  March 
25th,  voted  "  to  find  the  centre  of  the  tract  of  land  al- 


ready laid  off  in  this  district,  and  that  it  be  the  pre- 
fix! spot  for  a  meeting-house."  This  vote  was  re- 
scinded at  a  later  meeting,  and  a  deed  of  another 
piece  of  land  for  the  meeting-house  was  accepted,  but 
no  record  exists  of  the  deed  or  by  whom  given.  Ten 
pounds  were  appropriated  for  preaching,  and  a  com- 
mittee chosen  "to  procure  a  preacher  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently he  could  be  had." 

October  4th  the  town  finding  it  difficult,  by  reason  of 
smalluess  of  its  numbers  and  straitness  of  its  circum- 
stances, to  secure  sufficient  support  for  a  minister,  pe- 
titioned the  General  Court  for  authority  to  la)'  a  tax  of 
twopence  per  acre  on  all  lands,  improved  or  otherwise, 
in  the  district.  The  court  granted  them  one-half  the 
«um  asked  for  for  three  years.  This  tax  amounted  to 
fifty  pounds,  and  was  the  sum  annually  paid  the  min- 
ister for  twenty-five  years.  The  next  step  was  the 
erection  of  a  meeting-house.  A  vote  was  passed  in 
November  to  procure  the  material  the  coming  winter. 
Robert  Hunter  was  chairman  of  the  building  commit- 
tee. January  1,  1752,  voted  "  To  build  a  house  40  by 
50  feet  and  20  feet  between  joints,"  "to  be  enclosed 
and  clay-boarded."  The  price  of  labor  per  day  in 
winter  in  its  erection  was  one  shilling  fourpence.  It 
was  not  ready  for  occupany  until  July,  1753,  and  then 
but  little  belter  than  a  barn.  For  fourteen  years  it 
was  minus  lath  and  plaster.  It  faced  the  west  on  site 
of  present  building,  and  for  twenty  years  nothing  was 
erected  to  shield  the  worshippers,  when  the  doors 
were  opened,  from  the  cold  blasts  that  swept  thirty 
miles  in  a  straight  line  unimpeded.  Our  forefathers 
must  have  valued  highly  Gospel  privileges  to  sit  four 
hours  each  Sabbath  in  a  room  the  natural  tempera- 
ture of  which  was  at  zero,  with  nothing  but  their  own 
breaths  and  a  few  foot-stoves  to  warm  them.  In  1772 
porches  were  added  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  It  is 
said  that  one  winter  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  the 
snow  on  the  south  side  of  the  meeting-house  roof 
never  melted  a  drop  for  six  weeks  in  succession.  For 
a  long  time  there  was  no  belfry,  and  the  bell  hung  by 
itself  on  the  Common.  The  house  was  colored  a  dingy 
yellow.  The  fore-doors  on  the  south  side  were  double. 
There  was  a  single  door  at  each  end.  The  broad 
aisle  led  directly  from  the  fore-doors  to  the  pulpit  on 
the  north  side  and  the  deacons'  seat  in  front.  The  main 
floor,  for  a  space  of  ten  feet  in  from  the  walls  on  all 
sides  and  ends,  was  assigned  for  the  pew  ground. 
This  was  divided  into  twenty-one  lots,  apjiraised  at 
three  to  seven  pounds  each,  old  tenor,  according  to 
its  dignity  (location),  and  assigned  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  town,  to  twenty-one  free- 
holders, according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  age  and  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  James  Blair  had  the  first 
choice.  The  bounty  money  received  from  sale  of 
pew-ground  was  used  to  build  a  "decent"  pulpit, 
deacons'  seat  and  a  "suitable  body  of  seats."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  bounty,  each  purchaser  of  pew-ground 
must  build  his  own  pew  and  ceil  the  walls  against  it. 
The  seats  in  the  body  of  the  house  were  plain  benches 
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occupied  by  the  other  members  of  the  district,  seated  ! 
aniiuiilly  by  a  special  committee  wiio  were  jijnverned 
in  thoir  duly  by  the  same  law  as  that  which  assigned 
the  pcwground,  viz.:  the   relative   standing  in   the 
community  of  the  attendant.     A  feeling  of  uneasiness  i 
arising  in  the  pit  that  the  pews  had  got  their  privil-  | 
eges  too  cheap,  an  "  indidVrent  committee  was  selected  ; 
from  Brooklield  and  Ilardwick  to  fix  the  bounty." 

On  the  two  oniis  and  south  side  were  galleries,  the 
west  half  occupied  by  men  and  theeast  half  by  women. 
Young  men  must  receive  special  permission  to  oc- 
cupy these  seats.  Five  shillings  annually  were  allowed 
the  se.xton,  James  Thompson,  for  sweeping  the  house 
and  shutting  the  doors.  As  the  town  grew  in  numbers 
and  wealth  the  pews  encroached  upon  the  pit,  the  pit 
becoming  better  able  to  build  pews.  Every  available 
foot  of  ground  on  main  floor  and  in  galleries,  and 
even  in  the  porches,  was  used  for  pews.  From  1790 
to  1800  the  town  had  the  largest  population  of  any 
time  in  its  history,  and  the  old  bouse  wa.s  not  only 
too  small,  but  unsuited  to  the  improved  tastes  and 
pockets  of  the  people.  The  erection  of  a  new  house 
wiis  begun  in  ISOO  and  completed  in  1802.  The  frame 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  structure.  Henry 
Penniman  gave  three  hundred  dollars  to  buy  a  new 
bell,  and  his  son,  Henry,  and  son-in-law,  Joseph 
Bowman  gave  two  hundred  dollars  to  buy  a  new  town 
clock.  In  180G  Henry  Penniman,  Jr.,  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  town  to  place  an  organ  in  the  new 
church.  The  value  of  this  addition  in  church  wor- 
ship seems  not  to  have  been  appreciated  by  all,  for 
one  deacon  was  heard  to  remark  that  he'd  "  rather 
hear  the  tiling  of  his  old  saw  than  that  noise."  In  this 
building  no  alterations  were  made  until  184G,  when 
it  was  lowered  six  feet  and  entirely  remodeled,  with 
town-hall  and  vestry  below ;  dedicated  October  26, 
1840,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Rev.  John  Fiske,  U.D.  A  new  organ  was  bought  at 
a  cost  of  eleven  hundred  dollars.  In  1877  house  re- 
paired at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  dollars,  of  which  three 
hundred  dollars  was  contributed  by  Edward  Fiske,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Although  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  district  was 
the  selection  of  a  committee  to  provide  a  preacher, 
two  years  passed  and  noue  of  the  many  candidates 
beard  were  sufficiently  acceptable  to  be  called.  Dis- 
couraged, the  district  appointed  February  23,  17.'i3, 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  divine  help,  and  in- 
vited the  neighboring  ministers  to  take  charge  of  the 
services.  In  July,  voted  to  hear  Rev.  Benjamin 
Ruggles,  of  Middleton,  on  condition  that  he  be  dis- 
missed from  the  pastorate  he  then  held.  In  this  they 
were  both  shrewd  and  honorable.  Mr.  Ruggles  came, 
was  liked,  and  invited  to  preach  longer.  F'ive  of  the 
neighboring  ministers  were  consulted  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  settling  him,  and  invited  to  preach  a 
lecture  to  the  people  Jan.  23d.  Feb.  4th,  a  call  was 
extended  to  Mr.  Ruggles.  The  settlement  given  him 
was  thirty  pounds,  and  annual  salary   fifty  pounds. 


This  call  .Mr.  liiiL'i'i.!'  anept.  .1,  ■ -,  ii-il.l,-  m  .i  m,  a«- 
ureofthe  dillieulty  of  the  calling,  but  relying  n|M>n 
the  sincerity  and  fidelity  of  the  people."  lie  wan  in- 
stalled April  17,  1754.  To  the  council  inmalling  him 
was  referred  by  the  district  a  petition  ofneveral  of  it» 
members  for  the  free  use  of  the  meeting-hnuso  two 
Sabbaths  yearly  that  the  sacrament  might  bo  ad- 
ministered in  the  Presbyterian  way  by  one  of  their 
order.  The  council  deeidcil  that  though  willing  lo 
jiromotc  union  and  communion  between  the  M-cts,  yet, 
considering  the  circumstanee.t  and  fearing  the  eonoe- 
quences,  they  diil  not  deem  it  wine  to  grant  it. 

Of  Mr.  Ruggles  a  successor  writes  that  he  was  "a 
man  of  average  ability  and  sincere  piety,  and  liig  re- 
lations to  the  people  were  entirely  harinoninus  and 
productive  of  great  blessing."  To  this  end  he  con- 
tributed more  than  his  share.  A  letter  from  him  to 
the  town,  when  the  matter  of  a  colleague  and  his  pro- 
portionate salary  was  under  consideration,  revealt 
some  of  his  trials  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  bore 
them.  He  writes  "  My  salary  has  iienr  been  paid  when 
due.  Not  only  for  one  year,  but  for  the  twenty  years 
I  have  been  here  it  has  been  six  and  seven  months 
overdue,  so  that  I  have  been  .straightened  for  money 
to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  often  obliged  to 
borrow  so  small  a  sum  as  half  a  dollar  of  the  Treasu- 
rer (Dea.  James  Woods),  who,  out  of  his  own  money, 
would  give  me  a  dollar,  or  if  I  asked  one  dollar  he 
would  give  me  two.  Every  town  around,  allho"  poorer 
than  this  town,  has  paid  their  niininter  more.  In 
those  days,"  he  adds,  "  I  kept  thc«e  things  much  to 
myself,  careful  that  neither  by  word  or  deed  It  might 
get  abroad  to  the  discredit  of  the  town."  His 
name  heads  the  long  roll  of  the  Urookfield  Associa- 
tion of  Ministers,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original 
five  founders  when  it  was  organized,  June  22,  1757. 
Mr.  Ruggles  was  sole  minister  twenty-f<mr  years  and 
associate  senior  pastor  six  years,  until  his  death,  Jan- 
uary G,  1784.  The  whole  period  of  his  ministry  was 
fifty-nine  years. 

After  a  period  of  five  months  on  probation,  in  July, 
1778,  Rev.  Daniel  Foster  received  a  call  from  church 
and  town  to  become  associate  minister  with  Mr.  Kug- 
gles,  with  one  thousand  pounds  settlement  anil  sixty- 
six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  annual 
salary,  and  thirty  cords  of  wood  eight  feel  long 
at  his  door,  the  salary  to  be  regulated  by  th»  follow- 
ing standard,  i.  e.,  rye  at  fimr  gbillings  and  Indian 
coru  at  two  shillings  eight  pence  per  bushel.  Mr.  Foster 
accepted  the  call,  "  relying  upon  their  generosity  as 
to  Temporals  while  he  ministered  to  them  in  ."Spir- 
ituals." October  2Sth  was  set  apart  for  the  ordina- 
tion. ."Seventeen  churches  were  inviti'<l.  I'ommiltets 
were  chosen  to  carry  the  letters  mis-ive,  to  prop  the 
meeting-house  and  to  keep  the  doors  and  rewrved 
seats.  In  his  examination  by  the  council  Mr.  Ffwler 
diflered  in  a  measure  in  his  the<dogieal  views  from 
the  majority  of  its  members,  but  it  was  finally  voted 
satisfactory  and  the  ordination  proccede<l.     He  wm 
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born  September  1,  1750;  ordained  October  28,1778. 
January  28,  1779,  married  Miss  Betsey  Reed,  of  West- 
ern. February  17,  1779,  bought  of  Eev.  Benjamin 
Ruggles  the  premises  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Frank 
Gail'aey  for  $2350. 

His  ministry  continued  until  his  death,  September 
1,  1795.  Mr.  Foster  was  a  man  of  much  personal 
magnetism,  especially  popular  with  the  young  men, 
who,  at  his  decease,  out  of  respect  wore  a  badge  of 
mourning  on  their  left  arms  for  thirty  days.  He  was 
fluent  and  often  extravagant  in  speech.  A  good  din- 
ner appeared  to  be  more  to  his  liking  than  spiritual 
penance.  He  was  an  unbeliever  in  creeds.  Soon 
after  his  settlement  some  of  the  church-members 
avowed  their  belief  in  his  denial  of  some  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Gospel  and  presented  their 
grievances  at  a  church-meeting.  The  church  sus- 
tained its  pastor.  Several  attempts,  among  them  an 
appeal  to  the  Association,  were  made  to  reconcile  the 
differences.  In  most  cases  they  seem  to  have  been 
successful.  One  or  two,  however,  joined  the  Baptists, 
two  absented  themselves  from  church  and  rode  every 
Sabbath  to  Rutland  for  conscience'  sake. 

Rev.  John  Fiske,  D.D.,  writes  that  he  seems  to 
have  overcome  opposition  and  ultimately  won  the 
afl'ections  of  his  people.  His  death  was  the  occasion 
for  many  popular  expressions  of  grief;  all  the  min- 
ister<  in  the  association  were  invited.  The  town  paid 
all  the  bills  and  had  printed  the  funeral  sermon. 
After  Mr.  Foster's  decease  the  town  was  without  a 
minister  more  than  a  year.  August  15,  1796,  a  unan- 
imous call  from  church  and  town  was  given  Rev. 
John  Fiske,  with  a  settlement  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,  and  an  annual  salary  of  ninety-five 
pounds.  He  was  installed  October  26th.  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman,  of  Hatfield,  preached  the  sermon,  afterwards 
published.  The  installation  services  occupied  two 
days  and  closed  with  a  ball  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  in  which  all  that  could,  joined. 

Rev.  John  Fiske  was  born  at  Warwick,  October  26, 
1770.  Fitted  ibr  college  partly  with  his  pastor  and 
partly  with  his  brother,  Moses ;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth, 1791 ;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Lyman,  of 
Hatfield ;  licensed  to  preach  and  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Hadley,  May  6,  1794 ;  labored  for  a  sea- 
son in  Northern  New  York ;  attacked  with  fever  and 
ague  and  returned  to  Massachusetts ;  preached  a 
while  at  Milford  and  North  Brookfield.  Overtures 
to  settle  at  both  places  were  made  him,  which  he  de- 
clined; received  degree  of  D.D.  in  1844  from  Am- 
herst College,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  long  a  trustee — published  a  spelling-book  in 
1807;  "Fast  Day  Sermon,"  in  1812;  "Dedicatory 
and  Semi-centennial  discourse,"  in  1846;  was  chosen 
first  president  of  the  Brookfield  Auxiliary  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  1824,  and  held  that  ofiice  twenty 
years.  During  his  ministry  of  fifty-eight  years  in 
New  Brain  tree  he  was  called  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  councils  and  attended   one   hundred  and 


fifteen.  As  Dr.  Fiske's  pastorate  covered  a  period 
of  marked  changes  and  great  contrasts  in  not  only 
the  social  customs,  but  also  the  moral  and  religious 
sentiments  and  practices  of  the  people  of  this  town 
and  all  New  England  as  well,  a  glimpse  at  the  state 
of  society  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
through  his  eyes  may  be  of  interest :  "  There  were 
really  two  classes  of  ministers  as  to  theological  doc- 
trines and  the  methods  the  gospel  reveals  whereby 
sinners  are  to  obtain  an  interest  in  Christ,  altho'  no 
division  had  taken  place  nor  had  it  entered  into  any 
one's  heart  to  conceive  of  it.  There  was  then  no 
Unitarianism  in  this  Association,  but  the  character 
of  Christ  was  not  frequently  brought  into  view  in 
preaching.  While  some  of  the  older  ministers  were 
sound  in  the  faith  and  preached  the  doctrines  of 
grace  with  consistency  and  earnestness,  others  had 
become  comparatively  lax,  and  were  disposed  to 
avoid  in  their  preaching  what  they  esteemed  doubt- 
ful points  and  things  not  well  understood  nor  re- 
ceived by  the  people.  There  were  great  objections  to 
metaphysical  subtilties.  The  character  of  the  preach- 
ing was  defective  as  to  doctrine  and  pungency.  The 
great  day  of  labor  of  the  minister  was  the  Sabbath. 
It  was  expected  of  him  that  he  deliver  two  sermons 
on  the  Sabbath  and  administer  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  once  iu  two  months,  except  in  winter, 
when  it  was  the  cause  of  much  suffering.  No  custom 
existed  of  holding  an  evening  or  third  service.  He 
was  wont  to  exchange  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
time  and  to  go  and  come  to  the  place  of  exchange 
the  same  day — such  arduous  labors  were  generally 
thought  to  require  the  suftaining  power  of  comfort- 
ing cordials  and  the  best  dinner  that  could  be  pro- 
vided between  services  and  were  always  furnished 
without  grudge  or  measure.  He  was  often  called  upon 
to  preach  a  service  to  an  aged  person  unable  to  at- 
tend church  at  his  own  home.  On  the  records  of  the 
Association,  which  he  was  expected  to  attend  three 
times  yearly,  no  allusion  was  to  be  found  to  seasons 
of  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  churches,  for  no  such  seasons  were  held.  Noth- 
ing was  said  concerning  the  state  of  religion  in  them. 
No  question  proposed  ibr  discussion  was  selected  on 
account  of  its  relation  to  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  people,  or  aim  at  the  conversion  of  sinners  or 
edification  of  believers.  Formalism  reigned.  No 
multiplied  meetings  or  visitations;  no  efforts  to  pub- 
lish the  gospel  at  home  or  abroad  or  diffuse  knowl- 
edge by  lectures,  conferences.  Sabbath-schools,  Bible 
classes  or  anniversaries. 

"Of  the  church  it  might  be  said  'Like  people,  like 
priest.'  If  the  minister  did  little,  the  church  would 
do  less,  and  be  less  concerned  for  it»  own  or  others' 
salvation.  In  some  of  the  churches  there  had  been 
revivals  of  religion,  but  in  most  of  them  there  never 
had  been  any,  nor  were  they  expected,  and  in  some 
not  desired.  No  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  them, 
— no  weekly  prayer-meeting.     There  were  no  young 
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people  in  the  church  by  profession  of  faith.  Their 
inoinbership  was  neither  expected  nor  sciught  after. 
It  was  held  in  the  estimation  of  sober  people  that 
when  persons  entered  into  family  relations  and  be- 
came parents,  they  should  join  the  church  and  have 
their  children  baptized,  but  in  one-third  of  the 
churches  the  latter  was  performed  and  the  former 
neglei:ted.  Religion  among  professors  and  others 
alike  was  seldom  a  topic  of  conversation.  There  were 
many  social  gatherings  and  festivities  and  much  story- 
telling, but  little  said  or  done  to  promote  godliness. 
There  were  some  godly  persons  in  church  who  were 
waiting  and  praying  for  better  times,  but  their  num- 
ber Wius  so  few  that  they  found  their  cross  too  great 
to  venture  forth  against  the  strong  current  of  public 
sentiment.  The  people  at  large  were  apparently  (but 
only  apparently)  more  religious  than  now.  Every 
person,  except  a  few  obstinate  IJaptists  and  occasion- 
ally an  emigrant  from  Rhode  Island,  all  of  whom  were 
looked  upon  as  pestilent  fellows,  paid  a  tax  in  pro- 
portion to  his  worth  in  support  of  the  Congregational 
ministry;  exemption  from  this  tax  was  no  more 
thought  of  than  exemption  from  support  of  Govern- 
ment. Both  were  paid  on  same  principle,  viz. :  from 
necessity  laid  on  them  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
There  was  one  advantage  in  this  custom.  Every  in- 
habitant had  a  right  to  such  services  of  his  minister 
as  he  might  need.  '  There  was  no  stealing  of  preach- 
ing or  begging  of  prayers.'  There  was  much  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  of  personal  religion.  Intidelity 
prevailed.  Paine's  '  Age  of  Reason '  was  widely 
circulated  and  had  many  believers.  The  Bible  Wiis 
almost  a  proscribed  book,  but  little  read  in  families 
by  youth.  Morals  were  much  vitiated.  There  was 
mucfi  lewdness  in  language  and  action  ;  much  Sab- 
bath-breaking. The  great  roads  were  filled  with 
teams  on  their  way  to  and  from  market,  and  with 
droves  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

'•AH  classes  of  persons.  Christians  and  sinners,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  could  meet  on  same  platform 
so  far  as  drinking  rum  and  brandy  w:is  concerned; 
almost  all  men  would  drink,  and  multitudes  to  re- 
pletion, on  such  occasions  as  town-meetings,  rais- 
ings, huskings,  auctions  and  trainings.  Especially 
was  indulgence  thought  to  be  not  only  allowable, 
but  praiseworthy,  on  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July.  It 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  most  indecorous 
thing  in  the  year  18(10  had  a  Christian  funeral  been 
attended  at  which  the  mourners,  bearers  and  other 
friends  were  not  comforted  together  in  well-filled 
tumblers  of  grog.  It  was  a  dark  day  for  New  Eng- 
land churches.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  light  began  to  dawn  out  of  darkness.  Min- 
isters began  to  talk  and  pray  and  preach  differently. 
They  appointed  church-meetings  for  conference  and 
prayer,  instituted  Bible-classes  and  Sabbath-schools 
for  the  young,  preached  the  Gos|)el  to  the  poor,  and 
interpreted  literally  the  last  command  of  Christ. 
They  found  many  su[)porters  in  the  church,  and 
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the  result  wa.*  not  one,  but  reptatod  visitations  of 
the  Holy  Si)iril  upon  pastors,  churchc-s  and  congre- 
gations, that  recalled  the  day  of  Pentecost.''  Dr. 
Fiske  was,  from  the  first,  fully  in  spirit  and  action 
with  these  movenienu.  As  a  result,  from  ISiH)  to 
1821,  with  one  exception,  the  church  received  yearly 
accessions  to  its  membership  by  profession  of  faith. 
From  1809  to  1811,  forty-five  ;  1819  U)  1821.  one  hun- 
dred. In  1810  it  was  formally  and  publicly  rc-or- 
ganized  with  articles  of  faith  essentially  the  same  u 
in  IS.jO.  The  later  largest  accessions  during  I>r. 
Fiskes  ministry  were  in  IS^H,  thirty;  is:tl,  twenty- 
five  ;  184-5,  forty-three. 

1817,  Sabbath-school  was  first  organized. 

The  church  was  first  gathered  and  formed  (ai  by 
memorandum  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Woods),  .Vpril 
18,  17.i4,  date  of  the  installation  of  Mr.  Rugglc«. 
No  records  exist  for  forty-two  years,  except  in  1778 
and  1779.  Since  1800  there  has  been  from  it  a 
constant  emigration.  Its  membership,  in  ISOO,  was 
fifty-eight;  1838,  seventy-three;  and  reaching  as 
high  as  two  hundred  in  the  interval.  It*  deaconi 
have  been  William  Witt,  Samuel  Ware,  James 
Woods,  Jonathan  Woods  and  .lonatlian  Gould  chosen 
previous  to  177.5;  George  Barr,  between  1775  and 
1800;  Abijah  Bigelow,  180.5;  James  Woods,  I808; 
.Jacob  Pepper  and  Samuel  Warner,  181.5;  Phlnehas 
Warner,  1817;  Francis  Adams,  1828;  Amasa  Bige- 
low, 1830;  Welcome  Newell,  18.'J0;  Henry  M.  Dan- 
iels, 1855;  Elbridge  Gleason  and  Moses  Pollard, 
18152;  Dwight  G.  Barr,  1871.  In  1819  a  legjicy  of 
one  hundred  dollars  was  left  by  Lieutenant  Jonai 
Newell  to  the  church  for  the  purchase  of  furniture 
for  the  communion  table. 

Of  Dr.  Fiske,  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde  wrote : 

It  wofl  Mpccially  true  of  him  that  ho  wu  $oui%g  whpD  ho  vu  old  and 
liwrf  Hnia  *«  ditii.     In  pcnwn.  ull  anil  »i!ll-|>ru|"irtlnn<-<l,  with  Urgi-  and 
regular  featiirw  and  but  aliKhtly  Ix-ndwl  fomi,  wllh  ojo  ullll  l.rlthl  and 
voico    still  strung  and  c:ijar,  with  slow  hut    »iliii  fu.>l"to|i;    (CKUiirallr 
nailhiK,  MTllini!,  «inging  or  talking  wh«n  ho  »a»  nM  vI«IiIuk  i.r  •l.-^p- 
ing,  ho  noolncil,  when  I  first  know  him,  at  n  jri-arn  "f  ngr,  to  !».  aUml 
as  vigor>in«  aa  ho  was  icntrahlo,— with  a  •oronr  and  Intrlllgi'nt  oiunlo- 
nanco,  with  mild  and  digniflixl  niannera.  with  an  a-tlvo  and  ».-ll-l«0. 
anceil   mind,— •liwriniinnllug   la   Jndicmont,   ■kllirul    in  tuanaeoin'nl, 
cautions  and  yet  dotonninpd  in  ai-tion.  In  conrunNillon  at  onno  InquM. 
tive  and  instructive,  iloeply  int4>n-st(.'<l  iu  the  pnu-tlcaj  alTaiiv  of  men  and 
with  as  deep  an  insight  into  thilr  rhat»ct»-r  and  nmtlvM,  ho  ma/lo  hie 
presence  to  bo  felt  by  all  around  him,  without  evor  attempllnic  to  e»»rt 
an  iiillnonco  or  make  an  imprt«eion.     Fixed  In  his  opinions  and  waja, 
but  seldom  arbitrary,  strict  In  his  |.rln.-li.|.-«.  »-t-r<- In  hi- -n— -f  t»— 
priety  without  Iwing  sanrtimoninii-.  ■        " '  ...... 

playful  in  feeling,  genen.us  In  «)1m| 

able  to  those  who  na»lly  knew  him.  - 

and  a  steady  faith  In  fiiv.ir    ■''  «'   ^ 

vously  sensitive  to  sutTorini:,  '  *l«a>» 

subiiiissiTe  and   trustful,    II  ""IT 

IMlriarchal  In  hos|iitality,  li  I '  '"' 

ne««  of  character  seldom  fwuu.I.  ei'-'  j  t  in   : 

with  a  ailcnt  and  natural  growth  without  an.i 

stroini,  but  In    the    ciulet    service    of  i'.     ■ 

spoke  not  with  enticing  wonls  nor  I'  •"'• 

ling  g.w<l  sense  a«d  with  great  a|.pr  'ayw. 

In  all  the  councils  of  the  Church,      ,  '•  ■"• 

eminentlT  wise  and  efllcient. 

He  died,   18-55,  at  eighty-five  year*  of  age  and 
sixty-first  of  his  ministry. 
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May,  1853,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  James  T. 
Hyde  to  become  associate  pastor  with  Dr.  Fiske ; 
salary,  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  call  was  unani- 
mous by  the  church  and  three  to  cue  in  the  society. 
The  call  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Hyde  ordained 
June  22d  following.  Mr.  Hyde  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  ranking  second  in  his  class.  He  was  a 
varied  and  accurate  scholar,  an  able  writer  and 
preacher  of  refined  tastes.  His  natural  gifts  were  of 
a  high  order.  Most  of  those  opposed  to  calling  Mr. 
Hyde  were  men  of  extremely  liberal  views — two 
or  three  Unitarian,  or  with  Unitarian  views,  prom- 
inent in  society,  to  whom  Mr.  Hyde's  strong 
orthodoxy  and  forcible  expression  of  it  were  dis- 
tasteful. During  the  two  years  following  his 
settlement  twenty  withdrew  from  the  society,  many 
of  them  large  property-owners,  part  from  dislike 
of  Mr.  Hyde,  part  on  account  of  the  greatly 
increased  rate  of  taxation,  and  part  through  fear 
of  a  still  higher  rate.  The  breach  widened.  That 
spirit  of  bitterness  which  Dr.  Fiske,  in  his  com- 
munication to  the  society  on  the  eve  of  settling  a 
colleague,  deprecated,  had  already  sprung  up. .  A  few 
determined  that  Mr.  Hyde  must  go  and  a  few  deter- 
mined that  he  should  stay.  Finally,  the  good  sense 
of  the  majority  triumphed.  The  votes  on  the  two 
following  resolutions,  taken  in  June,  18.55,  indicate 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  The  first  resolution  was, 
"  That  we,  personally,  without  reference  to  the  feel- 
ings or  acts  of  others,  are  satisfied  with  the  ability 
and  faithfulness  of  our  Pastor."  Yeas,  26  ;  nays,  2  ; 
silent,  5.  The  2d,  "That  it  is  expedient  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  that  the  pastoral  relation  be  dis- 
solved." Yeas,  19;  Nays,  6.'  August  13th  the  disso- 
lution was  effected.  Notwithstanding  his  compara- 
tively unsuccessful  pastorate,  which  he  attributed  in 
a  measure  to  his  own  inexperience, he  always  retained 
a  strong  affection  for  his  first  parish,  remarking  to  the 
writer  that  he  would  have  been  content  to  have  lived 
and  died  among  this  people.  He  died  while  Profes- 
sor of  Pastoral  Theology  in  Chicago  Seminary.  It 
was  said  of  him  that  "no  man  in  all  the  West  would 
be  more  missed.  Another  might  fill  liis  chair  in  the 
seminary,  but  no  man  in  all  the  land  could  be  found 
to  touch  the  seminary  at  so  many  points  or  be  so  con- 
spicuously useful  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  Churches."  Rev.  John  H.  Gurney  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  succeed  Mr.  Hyde,  and  was  in- 
stalled April  23,1856;  salary,  nine  hundred  dollars. 
A  resolution,  "That  the  Church  for  a  third  service  in 
the  Sabbath  be  free  to  other  denominations  when  un- 
occupied by  the  pastor,"  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one. 
Mr.  Gurney  possessed,  in  addition  to  other  ministerial 
qualifications,  a  strong  mind,  good  common  sense,  a 
fondness  for  .agriculture  and  the  highest  capacities  of 
a  citizen.    His  pastorate  lasted  thirteen  years,  during 
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which  there  was  one  extensive  revival.  May  3,  1871, 
Rev.  John  Djdge  was  installed.  His  pastorate  was 
terminated  by  his  death,  in  June,  1872.  He  was 
much  esteemed  and  beloved.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  William  B.  Bond  October  30th  of  same  year, 
whose  pastorate  continued  seven  years.  Of  him  it 
could  be  said,  "  he  never  preached  a  poor  sermon."  He 
was  the  last  settled  pastor.  Since  then  the  church 
has  been  supplied  successively  by  Rev.  William 
Barrows,  D.D.,  Rev.  T.  A.  Merrill  and  Rev.  U.  W. 
Small. 

Education. — The  support  of  schools  has  always 
been  liberal  and  hearty.  In  1796  Whitney  writes : 
"  The  people  in  New  Braintree  are  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  education  of  their  children  and  youth. 
They  have  eight  reputable  school-houses,  and  in  the 
winter  season  as  many  instructors ;  two  Latin  grammar 
masters,  and  in  the  summer  they  have  generally  two 
or  three  masters  and  as  many  mistresses,  and  they 
expend  more  annually  in  supporting  schools  than  in 
supporting  their  public  teacher  of  piety,  religion 
and  morality,  though  he  is  honorably  maintained.'' 
This  interest  was  fostered  and  increased  by  Dr.  Fiske, 
who  for  fifty-five  years  held  the  active  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools,  who  exercised  a  sort  of  parental 
care  over  them,  and  whose  constant  aim  was  to  raise 
the  standard  of  qualifications  among  teachers.  In 
1845  and  for  sevenal  years  previous,  the  amount  rais^ed 
per  scholar  exceeded  that  of  any  town  or  city  in  the 
State,  excepting  Boston  and  six  adjoining  towns.  In 
the  published  address  at  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
Brookfield  Association,  New  Braintree  is  accredited 
with  having  furnished  to  that  date  eighteen  ministers 
to  the  Congregational  denomination, — two  more  than 
any  other  town  in  the  assnciation.  There  have'been 
thirty-two  liberally  educated  and  professional  men 
from  this  town,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list: 

Levi  Washburn,  graduated  at  Dartmouth:  died  1770. 

Jonathan  Gould,  graduated  at  Brown,  1780  ;  died  1794  ;  minister. 

James  Tufts,  graduated  at  Brown,  ]78'J;  minister. 

Joseph  Delano,  graduated  at  Brown,  1790. 

Edwards  W'hipple,  graduated  at  Williams,  ISOl ;  minister. 

Luther  Wilson,  graduated  at  Williams,  1807  ;  minister. 

Thunuis  Pope,  graduated  at  Harvard.  1800  ;  lawyer. 

Frederic  Matthews,  graduated  at  Harvard,  ISIG  ;  lawyer. 

LukeB.  Foster,  graduated  at  Vermont  Univei-sity,  1811 ;  minister. 

Henry  H.  Pcnniman,  graduated  at  Harvard,  1822;  teacher. 

Charles  Eanies,  graduated  at  Harvard,  1831  ;  lawyer. 

Fredoric  C.  Whipple,  graduated  at  Union,  1837  ;  lawyer. 

Waldo  F.  Converse,  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  1839  ;  lawyer 
and  business. 

Eli  W.  Harrington,  graduated  at  Amherst,  1833  ;  minister. 

Charles  D.  Bowman,  graduated  at  Harvard,  1838 ;  lawyer. 

Wm.  Penniman,  graduated  at  .-Vniherst. 

Joseph  Washburn,  graduated  at  Yale,  1793  ;  minister. 

James  Woods,  graduated  at  Columbia,  1832 ;  minister. 

Gustavus  Davis,  D.D.,  minister. 

Jesse  A.  Peunimau,  graduated  at  Amherst,  18:13-35 ;  minister  and 
physician. 

Charles  Delano,  graduated  at  Amherst,  1840  ;  lawyer. 

Wm.  Barrows,  D.D.,  graduated  at  Amherst,  1840;  minister. 

Wm.  Miller,  graduated  at  Aniherst,  1842;  minister. 

Simon  Barrows,  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1842  ;  minister. 

Lewis  Barrows,  graduated  at  Waterville  ;  minister. 

David  Burt,  graduated  at  Obcrliu,  1818  ;  minister. 
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Geurge  H.  Gould,  D.D.,  groduatpd  at  Amhenit,  1850;  minister. 

Henry  M.  Daniels,  gnidtiutcd  at  Ciiicago  Tbculugical  Seminar/,  1861 ; 
miui^jter. 

Natliun  Thompeon,  gnuluated  at  Amlien>t,  ISAl ;  niiniuteraud  tuachor. 

Charles  S.  Bruuks,  gmdnuted  at  Amiiei-st,  18tja;  minister. 

George  K.  Tufts,  graduated  at  Yale,  ISia  ;  business, 

Ilenry  Penninian,  graduated  at  Amlover  Tlie<il<Ji,-inil  .Stniinary,  1882; 
niiniater. 

Emenion  Warner,  physician. 

James  Tufls,  born  1704,  completed  liis  theoloscical 
studies  with  Dr.  Emmous,  of  Franklin,  and  ordained 
November  4, 1794,  over  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Wardsboro',  Vermont.  His  pastorate  continued 
forty-seven  years,  until  his  death.  He  w:is  a  minister 
highly  respected  and  venerated  in  tlie  circles  in  which 
he  moved. 

Luke  B.  Foster,  born  1789,  son  of  Uev.  Daniel 
Foster,  second  pastor  of  this  church,  had  but  one 
pastorate,  at  Rutland,  commencing  1S13,  and  con- 
tinuing four  yeais  till  his  death,  li-^l?. 

Edwards  Whipple,  born  1778,  was  one  of  the  three 
most  distinguished  scholars  in  his  class.  He  studied 
theology  and  was  installed  at  Charlton,  January  25, 
1804;  remained  there  seventeen  years;  dismissed 
March,  1821 ;  was  then  installed  colleague  psistor  at 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  remained  one  year,  until  his 
death,  September  17,  liS22.  He  was  an  able  and 
faithful  pastor,  a  mau  of  decided  talents  and  undoubted 
piety. 

Luther  Wilson,  born  1783,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
Mathews  Wilson,  fitted  for  college  at  Leicester 
Academy,  entered  Yale  1804,  and  Williams  1800 ; 
became  English  preceptor  at  Leicester  Academy 
180G  ;  received  his  degree  1807.  Made  principal  of 
Leicester  Academy  a  few  years  later,  and  filled  that 
position  three  and  one-half  years;  studied  theology 
with  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.D. ;  settled  over 
First  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  Connecticut 
as  colleague  pastor  with  Rev.  Josiah  Whiting,  D.D., 
June  9,  1813.  During  this  mini.stry  he  changed  his 
theological  views  and  became  Unitarian;  resigned 
his  charge  September,  1817;  installed  pastor  First 
Congregational  Church,  Petersham,  June  23,  1819; 
resigned  his  pastorate  October  18,  1834  ;  died  Novem- 
ber 20,  1804;  married  November,  30,  1800,  Sally, 
daughter  of  Abijah  Bigelow,  of  New  Braintree. 

Thomas  Pope  commenced  practice  of  law  in  Dud- 
ley, where  he  married,  raised  a  family,  lived  and 
died. 

Frederic  Matthews,  son  of  Elisha  Matthews,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  Law  School ;  commenced  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  remained  until  his 
death,  about  1820. 

Gustavus  F.  Davis,  born  in  1797,  in  Boston.  At  three 
years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  mother  married 
Adin  Ayres,  who  removed  to  New  15raintree  in  1812. 
Young  Davis  went  to  Worcester  to  learn  a  trade  ;  was 
converted,  and  became  a  Baptist,  under  the  preaching 
of  Elder  William  Bently  ;  began  to  preach  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  in  Hampton,  Conn.;  at  nineteen  was 
settled  over  the  Baptist, Church  at  Preston,  Conn. ;  at 


Iwenty-one  became  p;u,tor  of  the  clmrch  at  South 
Reading  (now  Wakefield),  Miuui.;  removed  to  Hart- 
ford in  1S29,  as  paalor  of  the  church  there;  .li«l  io 
Boston,  while  on  a  visit  there,  September,  Is;'.!",.  Hu 
was  never  a  graduate  of  any  college  or  other  iimtitu- 
tion;  a  self-educiilcd  man,  but  largely  interextcd  ia 
the  cause  of  educatitm;  a  trustee  of  Trinity  College, 
and  of  the  Connecticut  Literary  Iii»titution;  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  WesUyoii  Lniversily,  IS35. 

Henry  N.  Pennimau  was  for  many  year*  principal 
of  a  boarding-school  ia  New  York,  and  ulU-rwards  in 
business. 

Waldo  F.  Converse  began  study  of  law  in  1840; 
commenced  practice  in  Saii.lunky,  Ohio,  IS42;  con- 
tinued in  practice  until  is.'.;!,  afterwards  engaged  in 
business  ;  is  now  president  of  Sandunky  Machine 
and  Agricultural  Works. 

Simon  Barrows,  born  1811,  studied  theology  at 
Union  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  engaged  in  variouit  ways  in 
cause  of  education,  then  entered  into  the  active  and 
hard  duties  of  home  niis.sionary  life  beyond  the  .Mis- 
sissippi. Sometimes  psistor  of  four  churches,  he  has 
carried  the  New  England  church  and  school  system 
into  our  border  land. 

Lewis  Barrows,  born  1813,  has  dcvoteti  hi-t  whole 
life  to  missionary  work  on  the  border. 

William  Barrows,  born  ISIO,  completed  his  theolog- 
ical studies  at  Union  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  1843,  and  since 
that  has  been  variously  in  the  Gospel  ministry.  There 
is  space  for  a  few  ijuotations  from  a  sketch  of  him  in 
the  "  History  of  Reading,"'  whore  he  has  resided  since 
18.i0:  "  Dr.  Barrows  comes  of  a  type  of  family  slowly 
disappearing  from  New  England.  His  early  homo 
was  a  family  of  twelve;  a  farm  of  8i.\ty  acres  and  ob- 
stinate for  boy's  culture;  parental  common  sense;  • 
spindle;  a  loom;  annual  barrels  of  home  beef  and 
pork;  a  few  books  well  chosen;  a  district  school  well 
attended  without  regard  to  weather  and  the  Sabbath 
uniformly  divided  between  home  ami  the  Lonl's  house 
3  miles  away.  The  old-fashioneii  virtues,  ideas  and 
knowledge  ruled  the  home  more  than  a  ilinner,  new 
jacket,  or  2-story  house.  No  winter  snows  were  tao 
lively  or  deep  for  the  ox-sled  and  a  load  of  neighbor- 
hood children  on  the  way  tfi  school,  where  the  fire- 
wood was  4  feet  long  and  many  of  the  boys  0.  Nat- 
urallv,  from  such  a  home  the  boys  entered  cullege,  yet 
with  pecuniary  struggles.  Garden  roots  were  culti- 
vated by  day  and  (Jreek  roots  by  night  by  the  young- 
est of  the  three  in  Phillips  Academy.  In  the  seminary 
private  teaching  by  the  hour,  theological  |>oloniics  in 
the  seminary,  classics  in  Brooklyn  and  five  minute 
lunches  in  Fulton  Ferry  were  sandwiche<J  together. 
So  every  bill  was  paid  and  even.-  bormwed  ilollar  re- 
turned. Ill  health  has  hardly  cost  him  a  day  from 
the  pulpit,  perhaps  because  he  has  kindled  so  many 
vacation  camp-fires  all  the  way  from  New  Brnnswiok 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  ond  Columbia.  Dr. 
Barrows  liiis  had  three  pastorates  and  wa'*  for  some 
years  secretary  of  the  Congregational  &  Publi-^hing 
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Society  and  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. He  has  taken  deep  interest  in  western  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianization,  and  with  this  in  view  has 
made  eleven  tours  over  the  border  and  published 
'The  General,  or  Twelve  Nights  in  the  Hunter's 
Camp,'  a  true  narrative  of  his  brother  William's  life; 
'Oregon:  The  Struggle  for  Possession;'  'The  United 
States  of  Yesterday  and  To-morrow ;'  also  'The  Church 
and  Her  Children;'  'Purgatory,  Doctrinally,  Practi- 
cally and  Historically  Considered;'  'The  Indian  Side 
of  the  Indian  Question.'  " 

William  Miller  graduated  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1845,  and  settled  at  Halifax,  Vt. ;  has  been 
in  ministry  forty-two  years. 

David  Burt,  born  1822,  graduated  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1851 ;  preached  at  Eaymond,  N.  H., 
1851-55,  at  Rutland  1856-58,  and  acting  pastor  at 
Winona,  Minn.,  1858-66;  engaged  in  work  of  Freed- 
meu's  Bureau  1866-68;  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Minnesota  (1875)  until  his  death,  1881. 

Eli  W.  Harrington,  born  1804,  graduated  at  Ando- 
ver Theological  Seminary  1836;  pastor  at  Lunenburg 
1836-47 ;  Marion,  N.  H.,  1848-50 ;  Rochester,  Mass., 
1850-59;  North  Beverly  1860-67.  Since  that  time 
impaired  health  has  interfered  with  continuous  pas- 
toral service. 

Charles  D.  Bowman  studied  law  at  Harvard  Law 
School  and  practiced  in  Oxford,  where  he  died. 

James  Woods  was  for  many  years  a  minister  in  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  where  he  died. 

Charles  Delano,  born  1820,  called  at  his  death,  1882, 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Hampshire 
County  bar.  Member  of  Congress.  1859-63,  resident 
of  Northampton,  a  close  student,  a  man  of  broad 
culture,  social,  public-spirited,  liberal,  whose  integrity 
and  conscientiousness  were  never  questioned. 

George  H.  Gould,  born  1827,  graduated  Union 
Seminary,  1853.  For  eleven  years  his  impaired 
health  seriously  interfered  with  the  continuity  of  his 
public  ministry.  Traveled  in  Europe  four  years 
with  .fohn  B.  Gough ;  1862  and  1863  with  Olivet 
Church,  Springfield  ;  1864-70  with  Centre  Church, 
Hartford,  Conn.  ;  has  since  resided  in  Worcester  and 
been  acting-pastor  of  both  Piedmont  and  Union 
Churches.  What  a  few  churches  have  lost  by  his 
inability  for  continued  pastoral  service,  the  general 
public  has  gained. 

Henry  M.  Daniels,  graduated  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  1861  ;  pastor  First  Congregational  Church, 
Winnebago,  111.,  1861-75 ;  home  missionary  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  1875-79;  at  Lebanon,  Md.,  1880-83 ;  De 
Luz,  Cal,  1883-88. 

Nathan  Thompson,  born  1837,  graduated  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1865  ;  home  missionary,  at 
Boulder,  Col.,  1865-75;  acting-pastor  at  Roxborough 
and  South  Acton,  1876-81  ;  president  of  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Colorado  University ;  principal  Lawrence 
Academy,  Groton,  Mass.,    18S1-86;  principal   Elgin 


Academy,  Elgin,  111.,  1886-88 ;  author  of  two  local 
histories. 

Chas.  S.  Brooks,  born  1840,  graduated  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1869 ;  pastor  Congregational 
Church,  Tyngsboro',  1869-72  ;  church  at  South  Deer- 
field,  1873-77  ;  Second  Congregational  Church,  Put- 
nam, Ct.,  1877-87  ;  installed  pastor  Rollstone  Congre- 
gational Church,  Fitchburg,  1887. 

Henry  Penniman,  graduated  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  ordained  over  First  Church,  East 
Derry,  N.  H.,  1884. 

Willard  Barrows,  born  in  1800,  early  in  life  left  the 
East  for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  was  for  many 
years  deputy-surveyor  for  Government  of  wild  lands 
in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  territory  comprising 
the  present  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 
The  first  map  of  the  latter  he  published  from  his  own 
field-notes,  which,  with  his  brief  historical  outline, 
was  afterwards  published  by  the  State  in  1845. 
Afterwards  he  wrote  out  the  history  of  a  part  of 
Iowa,  published  in  "  Annals  of  Iowa."  In  1850  he 
led  a  company  of  sixty  men  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  horses  over  the  plains  to  California,  in 
the  wild  rush  for  gold,  when  he  gained  the  title  of 
"  General.''  In  1864,  he  made  up  a  private  party  for 
adventure  into  Montana  and  Idaho,  1600  miles  and 
160  days;  and  another  the  next  year  to  the  same 
region,  via  the  Missouri  River,  3000  miles.  Died 
1868 — ending  the  career  of  a  stirring  frontier  man, 
honored,  beloved  and  lamented. 

Revolutionary  Period. — On  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  1773,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  "  ye  Inhabit- 
ants of  ye  Town  of  Boston,"  the  town  voted,  "That 
the  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  ye  Town  of 
Boston  hereby  receive  the  hearty  thanks  of  this 
district  for  the  vigilance,  firmness  and  wisdom  which 
they  have  discovered  at  all  times  in  support  of  ye 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  colony,  and  so  heartily  con- 
cur with  them  in  all  their  constitutional  determina- 
tions.'' March  7,  1774,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
draw  lip  something  in  reply  to  "ye  Inhabitants  of  ye 
Town  of  Boston"  relative  tothedifliculties  the  Prov- 
ince labors  under.  April  4th  the  following  resolves 
were  reported,  which  being  twice  read  and  con- 
sidered, were  passed  unanimously : 

let.  That  we  will,  in  conjuuction  with  our  Brethren  in  America,  Risk 
our  Fortunes  &  oven  our  Lives  in  defence  of  his  Majesty  King  George 
the  third,  His  Person,  Crown  and  Dignity,  and  will  also  with  y»  same 
Resolution  as  his  free-horn  suhjects  in  this  country,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
Powei  And  Ahility,  Defend  our  Charter  Rights  that  they  may  transmitted 
Inviolate  to  the  Latest  Posterity. 

2.  Resolved  that  every  British  Suhject  in  America  has  by  our  happy 
constitution  as  well  fta  by  Nature,  the  sole  Right  to  dispose  of  bis  own 
Property  either  by  himself  or  by  his  Representative. 

3.  Remhed  that  y«  act  of  y  British  Parliament  Laying  a  Duty  on  Tea 
Landed  in  America  payable  here  is  a  Tax  whereby  the  Property  of 
Americans  is  taken  from  them  without  their  consent. 

Therefore  Resolved,  That  wo  will  not,  either  by  ourselves  or  any  for  or 
under  us,  buy  or  sell  or  use  any  of  y  East  India  Company  Tea  Imported 
from  Great  Brittain,  or  any  other  Tea  with  a  Duty  for  raising  a  Revenue 
thereon  in  America,  which  is  affixed  by  acta  of  Parliament  on  the  same. 
Neither  will  we  sufTer  any  such  Tea  to  bo  made  up  in  our  Families. 
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Uesoteedy  that  all  such  porsons  as  shall  purchase,  sell  or  use  auch  Tea 
shall  lie  for  the  future  deemed  unfriendly  &  Eoomies  to  the  happy  Con- 
stitutiuQ  of  this  Country, 

At  the  same  time — 

A'uted  Xinoty-one  Pounds  to  provide  a  Town's  Stock  of  Towdor  & 
Lend  .t  Flints  with. 

August  25th  Deacons  James  Woods  and  Samuel 
Ware  were  appointed  a  committee  to  meet  like  com- 
mittees from  other  towns  in  tiie  county,  "to  consider 
what  measures  they  ought  to  come  into  at  this  critical, 
difficult  day,"  and  a  Committee  of  Correspondence 
was  chosen.  September  2d  Deacon  James  Woods 
chosen  a  delegate  to  a  Provincial  Congress  to  be 
held  in  October ;  the  town  then  chose  officers  for  a 
standing  mi'itia.  November  7th  a  committee  of 
seven,  chosen  to  inspect  all  tea-drinkers  and  post 
their  names.  January  9,  1775,  the  town  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  minute-men  to  serve  without 
pay,  on  condition  that  the  other  members  of  the  dis- 
trict provide  themselves  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
Same  date  a  committee  chosen  to  receive  and  for- 
ward the  donations  to  the  poor  of  Boston,  and  a 
committee  chosen  to  see  that  the  Provincial  and 
Continental  resolves  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

May  22,  1770,  "the  Question  being  put  whether 
y'  Town  would  willingly  support  y°  General  Congress 
if  it  shall  declare  Independence.  Passed  unani- 
mously in  the  affirmative." 

February  17,  1777,  Ephraim  Woods  chosen  dele- 
gate to  a  County  Congress,  to  obtain  a  more  equal 
and  just  representation  in  the  General  Court  for 
smaller  to\^ns. 

February  24th  the  Committee  of  Safety,  to  pre- 
vent monopoly  and  oppression,  fixed  a  uniform 
{■rice  of  all  produce  and  merchandise  and  all  kinds 
of  labor.     Following  are  a  few  of  these  prices  : 

"  For  men's  labor  in  haying  or  reaping,  3  shillings 
per  day,  &  the  same  for  Carpenters  ;  Blacksmiths  for 
plain  shoeing,  all  round,  4  shillings;  with  steel 
corkings,  5  shillings.  To  Cordwainers,  for  making 
good  men  or  women's  shoes  Strong,  2  shillings  8 
pence  pr.,  exclusive  of  thread. 

"  Doctor's  Fea  for  riding,  6  pence  per  mile  &  Busi- 
ness in  proportion.  Good  wheat,  6  sh.  per  bu.;  Rye, 
4sh.  ;  Ind.  corn,  «  sh. ;  Oats,  1  sh.  8  Pence;  Fresh 
Pork,  4  Pence  lb. ;  Grass-fed  Beef,  2i  Pence;  Stall- 
fed  do.  3i  pence;  \.  E.  Rum,  5 sh.  per  gall. ;  Good 
W.I.  Flip,  10  pence  per  mug;  Horsekeeping  at 
Farmers,  1  sh.  pr.  night  by  hay,  &  6  Pence  by  grass. 
One  meal  of  victuals  of  the  best,  ten  pence,  other 
■victuals  accordingly;  new-milk  cheese,  six  pence  per 
lb.;  firkin  butter,  8  pence  lb.;  Beans,  six  shillings 
bu. ;  Potatoes,  one  shilling  per  bu.  in  fall,  one  &  six 
pence  in  spring;  good  yarn,  men's  stockings,  5  shill- 
ings 4  Pence  pair;  mutton,  four  pence;  veal,  two 
pence  per  lb, ;  Home-made  flour,  twenty  shillings 
per  cwt. ;  Eng.  Hay,  2  shillings  cwt. ;  hire  of  a  horse, 
2  Pence  pr.  mile  ;  maid  labor  in  spring,  3  shillings 
per   week.     Mch.   31   a   bounty   of   20    pounds  was 


offered  soldiers  who  should  enlist  in  tlic  i  'oniineiiul 
Army  for  3  years,  &  a  com. chosen  to  collect  evidence 
against  all  persons  appearing  cnemical  to  ihitt  coun- 
try. June  5,  1778,  Voted  that  the  town  liu«  no  ob- 
jection to  articles  of  Confedenition  &  |Hrp«tual 
Union  between  the  United  States  of  America.  But 
the  town  refused,  54  to  4,  May  10,  &  again  May  31, 
1780,  to  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  Blate  of  Mon- 
sachusctts  Bay,  except  on  certain  cuncliiiumi,  one  of 
which  was  a  provision  for  a  Judge  of  Probate  & 
Register  of  Deeds  in  each  town  in  the  county." 

The  total  cost  to  the  town  of  the  war  is  unknown, 
but  the  records  from  177S  to  '82  arc  rcplet«  with 
votes  for  filling  quota  of  men  and  hontes,  paying 
bounties,  monthly  wages  and  furnitiliing  clothing  ami 
provisions  to  soldiers  and  their  families.  A  c<im- 
plcte  list  of  the  members  of  the  company  of  minute- 
men  from  New  Braintrce  that  marched  to  Boston 
April  19,  1775,  may  be  found  on  the  town  record*. 

The  town  furnished  sixty-seven  men  for  three 
years,  nineteen  men  for  six  months,  seventeen  men 
for  nine  months;  thirty-eight  men  for  three  month*, 
and  fifty  men  for  a  less  period  of  service  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

May,  178(5,  the  town  gave  instructions  to  its  Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court,  Captain  Artemu 
Howe,  setting  forth  the  great  extortion  and  oppression 
practiced  by  the  lawyers  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  their 
growing  importance  as  a  chiss  in  numbers,  wealth 
and  grandeur,  and  the  danger  to  civil  liberty  thereby  ; 
the  tardiness  in  obtaining  justice  in  the  courts  and 
the  high  fees  of  certain  court  ollicers;  that  instead  of 
the  courts  and  juries  being  enlightened  ami  assisted 
in  searching  after  and  doing  justice  in  the  cases  that 
came  before  them  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  they 
were  left  by  them  more  perplexed  and  enibarriuised  ; 
and  expressing  the  belief  that  our  ■>nly  hope  of  ex- 
istence as  a  nation  rested  in  the  frugality,  economy 
and  industry  of  the  ])eople. 

Shays'  Rebellion-.— The  views  embodie<l  in  thenc 
resolutions  seem  to  have  been  held  by  the  large  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  Many  were  embittered 
by  the  feeling  that  adequate  compensation  had  never 
been  made  the  soldiers  for  their  sacrifice  in  saving 
the  country,  nor  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  were  killed.  That  many  in  olfice  who  had  re- 
mained at  home  had  enriched  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  had  gone  to  the  war.  The  debtor 
class  W!is  large.  The  war  had  demoralized  the  people. 
The  majority  hoped  for  a  remedy  for  many  of  the 
existing  evils  through  the  constituted  authorities  and 
the  General  Court,  peacefully;  but  a  great  many 
were  in  favor  of  resorting  to  force  for  a  reflress  of 
their  wrongs.  Conventions  were  hold  in  several 
counties.  September  25th  a  committee  chosen  by  the 
town  recommended  that  for  the  peace  of  the  town  no 
representative  should  be  sent  to  the  General  C«uri 
that  year.  This  was  the  act  of  the  minority,  who 
had  no  faiih  in  legislation  to  attain  their  ends 
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subsequent  meeting  the  conservatives  rallied  and 
voted  to  send  its  representative  as  usual  and  seek  re- 
dress in  a  lawful  way.  The  trouble  culminated  in 
what  is  known  as  "Shays'  Rebellion."  Twenty-three 
from  New  Braintree  joined  Captain  Shays,  some  of 
them  soldiers  in  the  late  war.  A  large  body  of  in- 
surgents collected  at  New  Braintree.  Their  chief 
acts  were  to  obstruct  the  courts  and  prevent  their 
assembling. 

Jan.  30,  1787,  the  town  characterized  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  "  Regulators,"  as  they  termed  themselves, 
as  illegal  and  irregular,  and  chose  Rev.  David  Foster, 
Benjamin  Joslyn  and  Percival  Hall,  Esq.,  a  commit- 
tee to  confer  with  General  Lincoln  and  officers,  and 
Captain  Shays  and  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation.  February  3d,  voted  to  petition 
the  General  Court  for  a  general  pardon  of  the  insur- 
gents, provided  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance,  and  issue  circular  letters 
to  a  number  of  towns  in  this  and  other  counties  to  do 
the  same.  February  5th,  met  and  heard  the  report  of 
the  conference  with  General  Lincoln,  including  a 
letter  to  the  town,  in  which  he  advised  them  "  to  call 
home,  without  delay,  all  the  men  then  with  Captain 
Shays  belonging  to  the  town,  and  not  to  afford  any 
aid,  supporter  comfort  to  any  of  y'insergents."  When 
this  letter  was  received,  after  being  several  times 
read  and  considered,  such  a  disagreement  appeared 
concerning  the  adoption  of  the  course  advised,  that 
the  meeting  adjourned  without  action.  Captain  Ar- 
temas  Howe  was  appointed  major  and  commissioned 
as  aid-de-camp  of  General  Warner,  August  28,  1886, 
in  the  campaign  against  the  insurgents.  The  other 
men  from  New  Braintree,  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the  State  and  endured  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of 
the  night-march  from  Hadley  to  Petersham,  which 
Minot  styles  "one  of  the  most  indefatigable  marches 
ever  performed  in  America,"  which  resulted  in  the 
rout  of  the  rebels,  were:  Sampson  Whitherley,  First 
Lieutenant  ;  Wyman  Hoit,  Second  Lieutenant: 
Elisha  Mathews,  Sergeant ;  John  Doty,  Corporal  ; 
John  Thompson,  Corporal;  James  Woods,  Corporal; 
Elijah  Barnes,  Robert  Voaks,  William  Tidd,  Percival 
Hall,  Isaac  Denni,  George  Whetherell,  James  Wes- 
ton, Privates  ;  John  Stevenson,  Drummer ;  Samuel 
Shaw,  Sergeant;  Lemuel  Kennedy. 

March  17,  1787,  twenty-two  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Some  of  the  insurgents  tied  from  the 
State,  and  among  them  Capt.  Francis  Stone,  who,  if 
not  a  citizen  of  the  town  at  the  time,  was  closely  con- 
nected with  some  of  its  families.  Hence  we  find  the 
town,  May  21st,  instructing  its  representative  to  use 
his  utmost  exertions  for  a  general  pardon  of  the  in- 
surgents, that  the  banished  might  return  home.  The 
town  further  instructed  him  that  "  In  all  free  govern- 
ments that  idea  ought  ever  be  kept  in  view  that  the 
rulers  and  ministers  of  state  are  the  honorable  ser- 
vants and  not  the  haughty  masters  of  the  people  ;" 
that  he  should  use  his  influence  to  restrict  the  num- 


ber of  lawyers  in  the  commonwealth  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  approved  and  upright  character,  to  dismiss  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  sheriffs  and  deputy-sheriffs 
of  the  county,  empower  the  selectmen  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  judge  of  probate  and  have  the  General  Court 
removed  from  Boston. 

Miscellaneous. — June,  17!)0,  the  town  adopted  an 
act  to  discourage  unnecessary  lawsuits,  providing  for  a 
committee  of  three  discreet  freeholders,  to  whom  should 
be  submitted  for  settlement  all  demands  whatsoever 
held  by  one  citizen  against  anotlier.  The  fees  of  the 
committee  were  two  shillings  each  for  each  case. 
Any  person  refusing  to  submit  his  claim  to  the  com- 
mittee for  settlement  should  be  deemed  unfriendly  to 
the  peace  of  the  town  and  bad  members  of  society, 
and  treated  by  the  inhabitants  with  contempt  and 
neglect  as  to  dealings  and  intercourse,  save  in  the 
bare  offices  of  humanity,  and  should  have  no  votes 
for  any  town  office  for  three  years. 

March  20,  1792,  the  town  became  security  to 
Maj.  Joseph  Bowman,  Elias  Hall,  Moses  Hamilton 
and  John  Joslyn  in  a  contract  to  support  the  entire 
poor  of  the  State  for  ten  years.  They  in  turn  agreed 
to  collect  all  taxes  during  that  time  free  of  expense, 
to  take  all  kinds  of  produce  in  payment  of  taxes  at  a 
generous  price,  and  to  purchase  at  a  generous  price 
from  said  town  all  produce  needed  besides  for  the 
support  of  said  poor.  They  were  authorized  to  pro- 
cure immediately  materials  for  and  proceed  to  erect 
suitable  buildings  for  their  accommodation.  The 
present  residence  of  Wm.  A.  Felton  was  one  of  these 
buildings.  The  town  was  opposed  to  the  War  of 
1812. 

July  2,  1812,  voted  to  co-operate  with  the  town  of 
Boston  in  using  all  constitutional  means  to  avert  it. 
July  24lh  memorialized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  disapproving  of  the  war  and  abhorring  an  alli- 
ance with  France. 

In  1818  stoves  were  first  introduced  into  the  meet- 
ing-house at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-live 
dollars. 

Previous  to  182G  the  support  of  the  poor  had  been 
put  up  at  auction  to  the  lowest  bidder.  In  1833  the 
town  purchased  the  Little  farm  and  supported  its 
poor  thereon.  In  1835  rules  were  adopted  for  the 
regulation  of  its  pauper  establishment. 

March  20,  1843,  Congregational  parish  organized 
with  a  membership  of  seventy-nine.  Until  then  re- 
ligious institutions  had  been  supported  by  a  town 
tax. 

War  OF  Rebellion,  1861. — The  first  town-meet- 
ing to  act  U[)on  matters  relating  to  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  was  held  May  7th,  at  which  the  select- 
men were  authorized  to  pay  each  volunteer  belonging 
to  the  town  five  dollars  per  month  while  in  service, 
in  addition  to  regular  pay,  and  four  dollars  per  month 
to  his  wife  and  two  dollars  to  each  child  under  twelve 
years  of  age. 

July  21,  1SG2,  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
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dollars  te  each  volunteer  who  enlists  for  three  years 
and  ten  dollars  additional  to  those  who  enlist  within 
one  week. 

August  2i;th,  the  bounty  for  three  years'  volunteers 
was  raised  to  two  hundred  dollars  and  the  bounty  for 
v^HuntetTs  for  nine  months  fixed  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  which,  Xovember  4th,  was  raised  to  two 
hundred  dollars. 

April  11,  18i>4,  voted  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ilollars  to  volunteers  for  three  years'  ser- 
vice, and  this  bounty  was  continued  to  be  paid  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  town  raised  .'?90{)0.5.5  for  the 
wiir  and  seventy-eight  men — four  beyond  her  quota — 
two-thirds  of  the  men  subject  t/i  military  duty  and 
one-tenth  of  her  population.  One  only.  Lieutenant 
George  Davis,  was  a  commissioned  officer.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  volunteers  on  town 
records : 

For  Three  Yeart. — Nahum  H.  Ayres,  John  Birming- 
ham, Henry  H.  Bush,  Albert  Barrett,  Josiah  C.  Con- 
verse, George  Cooley,  Daniel  W.  Dean,  Carlton 
DeLand,  Kichard  T.  Davis,  George  A.  Davis,  Joseph 
Goddard,  Lyman  A.  Holmes,  William  Hunter,  Wil- 
liam Jerome,  Harrison  Lamb,  Peter  McCue,  Henry 
Mullett,  David  D.  Pierce,  Sidney  Smith,  Jr.,  Josiah 
Tuly,  Oramel  F.  Thresher,  Charles  Q.  Wetherell,  Al- 
bert G.  Wilder. 

For  Nine  Months. — Rufus  Boyden,  Loring  S.  Bar- 
low, Frank  D.  Brigham,  Alfred  D.  Barr,  Michael 
Bowen,  Benjamin  Fagan,  Theodore  S.  Pierce,  Brig- 
ham  Pierce,  Elijah  T.  Randall,  Albert  A.  Thresher, 
George  Woods.  The  rest  of  the  seventy-eight  were 
furnished  from  the  surplus  in  other  towns,  this  town 
paying  the  bounties. 

Business. — In  1791  Joseph  Bowman,  Jr.,  entered 
into  trade  in  foreign  goods  in  a  small  one-storied 
building,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  present  line 
of  horse-sheds.  In  1793  Henry  Penninian,  .Tr.,  be- 
came a  partner  with  him  and  for  twenty  years  the 
firm  of  ISowman  &  Pcniiiman  was  a  household  word 
in  many  homes  in  towns  in  the  west  part  of  Worces- 
ter and  east  part  of  Hampshire  Counties.  Mr.  Penni- 
man  retired  in  1813  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Wetherell.  In  1824  Mr.  Wetherell  removed  to  Peters- 
ham and  Amory  H.  Bowman  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  his  father  furnishing  the  capi- 
tal. In  IS.'i.')  he  was  succeeded  by  Bonj.  F.  Hamilton, 
who  remained  till  1840,  when  Edwin  .V.  Read  (who 
had  had  charge  of  the  currying  business  of  Hiram 
Wadsworth,  at  Barre  Plains),  in  company  with  Sam- 
uel Wadsworth,  took  the  place  until  1850.  The  firm 
was  successively  Read  &  Wadsworth,  Read  &  Smith 
and  Read  &  Anderson.  In  ISoO  Wm.  Bowdoin  com- 
menced business  and  .sold  out  in  18.55  to  Charles  B. 
Frost.  In  1858  Abijah  Eddy  succeeded  Mr.  Frost  and 
remained  until  the  spring  of  18(J3,  when  a  protective 
union  store  was  opened  with  Mr.  Frost  as  agent. 
In  1865  Mr.  Frost  bought  out  the  stockholders  and 


December  1,  ISsi;,  »„l,l  „nt  si.jck  and  store  U>  George 
K.  Tufts,  who  now  occupies  it. 

In  1812  Elisha  Mathews,  in  company  with  Deacon 
James  Woods,  induced  by  the  hi(?li  price  of  wiwden 
goods  incident  upon  the  war,  purchiiM-d  a  water 
privilege  and  erected  a  mill  oue-fourth  mile  below 
the  saw-mill  built  by  his  father,  Daniel,  on  the  same 
stream,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
cloths.  Mr.  Mathews  was  on  hi«  way  to  market  with 
his  first  load  of  cloths  when  pejice  was  dedarol  and 
prices  dro|)ped.  Deacon  Woods  soon  sold  out  his 
interest,  and  iMr.  Mathews  continued  for  iM)nie  yearn, 
but  at  a  constant  pecuniary  loss.  The  enterprJM 
ruined  him  financially.  In  1839  Isaac  Hunter,  Jr., 
James  Hunter  and  T.  P.  Anderson  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  under  contract  with  Clark 
Bates,  of  South  Carolina,  to  furnish  two  thouiuind 
pairs  per  month.  In  March,  1840,  Anderson  with- 
drew and  David  Wetherell  took  his  place.  The  en- 
terprise was  a  failure  through  the  rascality  and 
irresponsibility  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  goo<U 
were  sold.  The  business,  which  Wiis  carried  on  in  • 
part  of  the  store,  closed  in  J841.  In  1S4H  a  steam 
mill  was  erected  by  a  stock  company.  This  was  sold 
to  Joel  Garfield,  and  then  to  .Fos.  P.  Cheney,  and 
finally  to  James  Penniuian,  and  burned  in  l.'^o.'J;  re- 
built in  1854  by  a  stock  company  and  sold  to  Jos.  M. 
Green,  Wm.  A.  Mixter,  Moses  Pollard,  Henry  A. 
Hoyt  and  Hollis  Tidd ;  burnt  in  18(33.  Henry  A. 
Delano  made  carriages  and  wagons  from  1820-<i0,  and 
later  Wm.  T.  Felton  carried  on  the  same  kind  of 
business. 

The  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  almost 
wholly  agricultural.  Whitney  writes  of  New  Brjiin- 
tree,  1796 :  "  For  its  bigness  it  exceeds  any  other  town 
in  the  county  in  fine  grazing  land,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  annual  product  of  the  dairy  A  Beef."  Then  the 
product  of  beef  far  exceeded  that  of  the  dairy.  An 
inventory  of  that  time  shows  that  one  man  w:i»  taxed 
for  twenty-eight  oxen  ;  several  years  after  the  same 
farm  maintained  thirty  cows.  The  increasetl  profit* 
of  the  dairy  over  those  of  beef  changed  the  business 
from  fatting  cattle  to  making  cheese,  r.nd  the  labor 
also  from  out-doors  to  in-doors.  New  Braintreo 
cheese  had  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  in  Itoston 
as  early  as  1800,  and  many  a  dairy  of  ehece  from 
other  towns  passed  through  the  hands  of  Bowman  & 
Penninian  to  be  sold  as  New  Braintree  make.  Pre- 
vious to  1865  cheese  was  made  in  private  dairies  ; 
during  that  year  the  New  Braintree  Cliecwe  Manufac- 
turing Company  was  organized,  with  a  capital  of 
$4000,  and  erected  and  furnished  a  factory  at  a  root  of 
.*11,0(»0.  The  greatest  quantity  of  milk  received  for 
eight  months  was  3,ii21,0<tO  llvs.  The  chcei'e  factory 
in  1886  became  a  creamery,  and  was  then  abandoned. 
Making  milk  .supplanted  making  cheese  for  Boston 
market.  In  1888  not  one  dairy  in  town  made  rheexe 
through  the  season,  a  thing  that  had  not  been  before 
for  a  century. 
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There  has  been  but  little  manufacturing.  Samuel 
Harrington  made,  in  a  small  way,  shoe-shaves  for 
several  years. 

Besides  the  mills  already  referred  to,  there  was  a 
grist-mill  built  by  Solomon  Mathews  on  the  site  of 
the  present  residence  of  Mrs.  ii.  F.  Hamilton,  on  the 
stream  north  of  the  road. 

Physiciaxs — Dr.  Percival  Hall  was  probably  the 
first  physician  in  town  and  almost  the  only  one  for 
thirty  years.  He  commenced  practice  about  1760  ; 
married  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Samuel  Ware,  1764; 
removed  to  Boston  1793.  One  of  his  children,  Bet- 
sey, born  February  29,  1780,  died  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  four  years.  He  was  a  very  popular 
man,  holding  many  town  offices,  and  especially  in 
demand  as  chairman  of  committees  to  draw  up  in- 
structions to  Representatives.  His  productions  are 
models  in  their  clear,  concise  and  comprehensive 
statements  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  would  do 
credit  to  any  statesman  of  to-day.  Dr.  John  Frink 
practiced  in  1786-87.  In  1794  Dr.  Benjamin  Sever- 
ance succeeded  Dr.  Hall,  and  continued  until  his 
death,  in  1832.  During  that  time  there  were  usually 
two  physicians.  Dr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  1789-91 ; 
Dr.  John  Blair,  Jr.,  1793-98;  Dr.  Increase  Ma- 
thews, 1799;  Dr.  March,  1803;  Dr.  Fairfield,  1805; 
Dr.  John  Field,  1810-15;  Dr.  Luther  Spaulding, 
1816-20;  Dr.  Thomas  Boutelle,  1820-24;  Dr.  Daniel 
McGregor,  1825-33;  Dr.  Oramel  Martin,  1833-45; 
Dr.  Julius  Miner,  1847-52;  Dr.  A.  A.  Kendall,  1852- 
55  ;  Dr.  Saxton  Martin,  1857-66.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  no  resident  physician. 

"  Dr.  Martin  was  a  Democrat  in  politics.  When  he 
came,  that  party  in  town  numbered  four ;  during  his 
stay  it  increased  to  thirty-five.  He  was  thoroughly 
Democratic  (as  that  word  was  used  then)  in  town,  as 
well  as  in  State  and  national  affairs,  and  believed  that 
the  ability  to  govern  existed  in  the  many,  not  the 
few  ;  accordingly,  he  labored  in  all  town  elections  for 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  town  offices." 

The  only  resident  lawyer  there  has  ever  been  was 
Hon.  Charles  Allen,  who  came  here  from  Worcester 
after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818  ;  practiced 
six  years  and  then  returned  to  Worcester. 

Building. — A  prominent  feature  of  the  Centre  is 
the  long  row  of  horse-sheds.  Previous  to  1816  there 
were  but  three  sheds  to  shelter  the  horses  from  heat, 
cold  and  storm  on  the  Sabbath,  owned  by  Elisha  Ma- 
thews, Lieutenant  Jonas  Newell  and  Captain  Abijah 
Bigelow.  These,  with  the  old  school-house,  built  in 
1774,  that  replaced  the  first,  built  in  1760,  "  twenty 
feet  square  with  chimney  in  the  middle,''  occupied 
the  present  site  of  the  store.  In  1816  Joseph  Bow- 
man exchanged  the  land  on  which  the  sheds  now 
stand  with  the  town  for  a  portion  of  the  land  on 
which  the  store  is,  and  Bowman  &  Wetherell  erected 
the  brick  store,  sixty  by  thirty  feet  and  thirty  feet 
high,  at  a  cost  of  thirty-five  hundred  dollars.  The 
same  year  a  wooden  building,  twenty-.seven   by  forty- 


three  feet,  and  two  storied,  was  built  five  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  farther  north,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  used  for  a  school-room  and  the  upper  for  a  hall. 
In  1865  the  building  was  enlarged,  the  lower  part 
converted  into  a  cheese  factory  and  the  hall  retained. 
In  1861,  five  school-houses  were  built;  cost,  $5,000. 

In  1837  the  New  Braintree  Temperance  House  was 
erected  by  a  stock  company  (cost,  six  thousand  dol- 
lars) to  furnish  a  place  of  entertainment  free  from 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  for  thirty  years 
it  remained  true  to  its  name.  It  changed  owners 
twice,  and  was  burned  in  1880.  Much  of  the  stock, 
with  a  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  sold  at 
eight  dollars. 

Miscellaneous. — In  1810  the  town  was  visited 
with  the  spotted  fever,  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  paid  for  attendance  of  physicians.  In  1860 
pleuro-pneumonia  appeared  among  cattle  ;  two  whole 
herds  were  slaughtered  and  five  hundred  dollars  paid 
for  relief  of  the  owners.  The  greatest  loss  to  the  town, 
and  one  which  badly  defaced  the  looks  of  the  Cen- 
tre, was  by  fire,  in  1880 — one-third  of  an  acre  covered 
with  buildings  being  burned.  The  cheese  factory.  Tem- 
perance House  and  Bigelow  House  were  destroyed, 
and  but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  fire  companies 
from  North  and  West  Brookfield,  the  church  and 
other  buildings  must  have  shared  the  same  fate. 
Loss,  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  A  new  cheese  factory 
is  on  site  of  the  old  one.  A  reward  of  one  thousand 
dollars  offered  failed  to  find  the  incendiary. 

March  7,  1832,  the  New  Braintree  Thief  Detect- 
ing Society  was  formed,  with  a  membership  of  forty- 
eight.  It  has  been  chiefly  a  social  organization, 
having  observed  for  the  last  forty  years,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  Junuary,  nearly  every  anniversary  of 
its  formation  by  a  hot  turkey  supper.  Sometimes  the 
attendance  reaches  one  hundred.  For  many  years  a 
characteristic  feature  of  society  was  the  annual 
temperance  supper,  instituted  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  Temperance  House.  It  was  thoroughly  dem- 
ocratic. Everybody  was  expected  to  attend  and  re- 
spond to  a  toa.st.  It  was  the  occasion  for  much 
badinage,  wit  and  some  eloquence. 

The  Free  Public  Library  was  founded  in  1878  on  a 
gift  of  one  hundred  dollars  by  F.  W.  Delano,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  was  sustained  for  a  few  years  by  private 
contributions  and  the  exertions  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
Literary  Society.  In  1884  it  became  the  property  of 
the  town.  It  numbers  eight  hundred  volumes,  well 
selected. 

The  Third  Regiment  State  Militia,  including,  with 
others,  one  company  of  militia  from  this  town  and 
one  company  of  grenadiers  from  New  Braintree  and 
Oakham  jointly,  mustered  every  alternate  year  on 
the  parade-ground  granted  by  Henry  Penniman. 
The  commissioned  colonels  of  the  Third  Regiment 
from  New  Braintree  were  Samuel  Mixter,  Louis 
Blackmer,  Henry  Penniman,  Stephen  Fay,  Asa  Barr, 
Roswell  Converse  and  Amorv  H.  Bowman. 
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In  politics  the  Federalists,  Whigs  and  Republicans 
have  in  succession  usually  been  in  a  majority.  Xot- 
able  exceptions  occurred  in  the  reipn  of  the  Know- 
nothing  party  and  in  the  Presidential  election  in 
1884,  when  Blaine  and  Cleveland  polled  the  same 
number  of  votes.  The  greater  inequality  was  in 
1803,  when  Gerry,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, received  only  one  vote  against  eighty  for 
Strong,  his  opponent.  There  has  been  but  little  dis- 
position for  frequent  changes  in  office.  Men  once 
chosen  to  office,  and  proving  themselves  capable  and 
faithful  therein,  have  received  the  continued  support 
of  the  people. 

In  17%  Whitney  wrote  of  the  people  of  New 
Braintree,  "They  have  the  rcput.ition  of  being  good 
husbandmen,  frugal  and  industrious,  and  they  live 
much  independent."  This  frugality  and  industry 
brought  most  of  them  a  competence  and  many 
wealth.  But  this  wealth  was  held  in  no  miserly 
spirit.  They  could  beautify  their  own  homes  and 
the  Lord's  house,  erect  and  sustain  a  public  house  of 
entertainment  in  the  interests  of  temperance,  give 
liberally  to  promote  education  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  in  support  of  all  benevolent  objects.  They  were 
liberal  in  appropriations  for  musical  education.  The 
"  independent  "  spirit  referred  to  increased  with  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  intelligence.  There  was  a 
ju.st  pride  in  the  relative  position  the  town  held 
among  other  towns  and  in  the  character  of  its  men. 

Individi-als.— Of  the  early  settlers,  Capt.  Eleazer 
Warner  was  already  a  veteran  soldier.  He  was  born 
in  l(iSG,  and  early  entered  the  military  service  of  his 
country  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  At 
twenty-seven,  was  an  attendant  of  a  commission  sent 
by  Governor  Dudley  to  Canada  to  redeem  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  is  on  record,  at  forty,  as 
teacher  of  the  first  school  taught  in  lirookfield.  In 
1822  he  married  Prudence,  sister  of  Cimifort  Barnes, 
who  built  the  first  house  on  Brookfield  soil,  that  after- 
ward became  New  Braintree.  and  located  on  the  south 
bank  of  Sucker  Brook,  opposite  to  the  houss  of  Jon- 
athan Nye;  removed  1730  to  the  place  known  after- 
wards as  the  "Perez  Cobb"  place,  near  the  North 
Cemetery,  a  portion  of  which  house  he  built.  In  the 
"  History  of  Hardwick'"  he  is  referred  to  as  probably 
the  first  settler  in  Hardwick,  and  his  son,  Wareham, 
as  the  first  white  child  born  on  New  Braintree' soil  ; 
his  nephew,  Joseph  Barnes,  was  the  second.  His  farm 
included  a  part  of  the  Indian  fort  before  referred  to. 

Three  brothers,  active  in  the  town's  early  history, 
were  David,  James  and  Jonathan  Woods,  who  came 
from  Marlboro'  respectively  in  1744,  1741)  and  1752. 
David  was  town  clerk  (1750-78)  and  a.sses3or ;  Jona- 
than, second  representative  to  General  Court;  James, 
moderator,  treasurer,  delegate  to  Provincial  Congress 
and  first  representative  to  General  Court.  Jacob 
Pepper  was  at  least  fifty  times  moderator  of  town- 
meetings.  John  Barr,  who  came  from  Ireland  about 
1730,  became  the  owner  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land 


in  the  southwe.stini  part  (.i  tli.'  town,  iiirlmlinK  • 
large  part  of  |.re.sciit  School  District  No.  5.  Corne- 
lius Cannon  came  from  Dartm-iulh  in  1737,  and  set- 
tled on  pre.sent  residence  of  .Mr.  (Jravis.  John  Pea- 
cock, a  native  of  Ireland,  was  a  soldier  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  his  son,  John,  Jr.,  nn  adjutant 
in  Col.  Timothy  Ruggles'  regiment,  1757.  Oliver 
Cobleigh  was  also  a  soldier  in  that  war.  The  Abbots, 
Barneses,  Gilberts  and  Cannons  were  all  connecte<l  by 
marriage,  as  well  as  the  Pepperw,  Woods  and  Barm. 
Abraham  Hunter,  the  father  of  all  the  Hunteni  ex- 
cept Robert,  came  in  1753,  having  purchased  a  largo 
tract  of  land  in  the  east  part  of  Braintree  grant, 
which  he  divided  among  his  sons  and  daughters. 
Daniel  Matthews,  who  ereclid  the  saw-mill  in  1740 
at  Webb's  Pond,  married  lluldah,  sister  of  (Jen. 
Rufus  Putnam.  To  him  the  general  was  apprentice*! 
at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Matthews  was  a  member 
of  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  an  inspector  of 
tea-drinkers,  1774.  Wm.  Tufts  came  from  Brook- 
field  in  1758,  purchased  land  of  Richard  Faxon,  an 
original  proprietor,  and  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee. 

Joseph  Bowman  came  from  Lexington  about  17i>.5. 
He  was  an  ensign  of  a  company  of  fifty  men  from 
this  town  who  marched  to  Boston  on  the  re|Mirtof  the 
attack  upon  the  company  at  Lexington  on  the  I'.Hh 
of  April,  1775.  He  soon  after  joined  the  army,  and 
commanded  a  battalion  at  the  battle  of  Bennington 
and  other  battles,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne.  He  was  not  only  a  leading  man  in  New 
Braintree,  but  his  family,  uniting  the  blood  of  the 
Bowmans  and  Munrocs  of  Le.xington,  became  one  of 
the  most  influential  in  this  part  of  Worcester  County. 
His  daughters  intermarried  with  the  Dclanos,  Woods, 
Matthews,  Fields,  Hoyts,  Ac,  in  the  town.  His  son, 
Hon.  Joseph  Boivman,  born  September  II,  1771, 
entered  mercantile  busine-s  in  his  minority  in  New 
Briintree  without  capital  or  expectation  of  any. 
His  marriage  with  the  sister  of  his  partner,  Col. 
Henry  I'enniman,  materially  aided  him,  but  he  wa» 
mainly  indebted  for  his  success  to  hii  untiring  energy, 
industry  and  perseverance,  his  sagacity,  judgment 
and  unyielding  integrity.  He  remained  in  trade 
thirty-five  years,  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune. 
He  became  the  leading  merchant  in  the  region,  and 
his  store  the  principal  place  of  resort  for  surroumiing 
town.s.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Hampshire  Manufacturers'  Bank  at  Ware.  In  politics 
a  Whig,  but  always  reserving  the  right  of  indiviiluni 
action,  independent  of  party.  Office  sought  him,  not 
he  the  office.  He  was  clectetl  representative  to  the 
General  Court  in  ISm;  and  thirteen  times  thereafter; 
Senator,  1828-29;  member  of  Governor  Lincoln's 
Council  in  1832-34.  He  was  a  liberal  supporter  of 
religious  and  educational  institutions.  In  private 
life  most  agreeable,  hospitable,  courteous  ond  even- 
tempered.  Few  retain  the  confidence  of  the  public 
as  long  as  he.     He  died  January  30,  I.<.2. 
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Henry  Penniman  came  from  Mendon,  1785,  and 
was  for  many  years  the  largest  landholder  in  value, 
if  not  in  acreage.  His  gifts  to  the  town  were,  in  1795, 
six  acres  of  land  for  a  training-field  (value,  $333.33), 
east  of  Centre,  and  $300  for  a  new  bell  in  1800.  His 
son,  Colonel  Henry  Penniman,  and  Jo.seph  Bowman 
gave  a  new  town  clock  in  1802;  was  partner  in 
trade  with  Mr.  Bowman  1793-1813 ;  also  gave  an 
organ  for  the  church,  and  his  family  supplied  it  with 
players  for  more  than  thirty  years,  one  daughter 
commencing  at  nine  years  of  age.  Colonel  Penniman 
was  a  trustee  and  a  liberal  donor  to  the  funds  of 
Amherst  College ;  was  much  in  town  affairs  and  twice 
Representative,  but  declined  more  honors. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Mixter  came  from  Brookfleld, 
1775,  and  reared  a  large  family,  who  became  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  Tidds,  Popes  and  Greens. 
His  son.  Honorable  Samuel  Mixter,  was  in  nearly 
every  town  office,  and  settled  estates,  etc. ;  Repre- 
sentative, 1818-19;  Senator,  1833-35;  Councillor, 
1837-38.  A  man  of  great  native  sagacity  and  in- 
fluence. 

The  three  brothers  Tidd  came  from  Lexington 
(Ebenezer  and  Joseph,  17G8),  the  former  receiving  by 
his  father  a  large  portion  of  the  farm  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Hollis  Tidd,  the  latter  the  farm  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Mahan.  Benjamin  came  in  1790,  and  located 
where  Frank  Roch  now  lives.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  company  under  Parker  that  took  part  in  the 
struggle  at  Lexington,  April  19th,  at  Cambridge, 
June  17th,  and  served  Dorchester  the  following  year. 
Ebenezer,  as  well  as  his  son  Hollis,  were  prominent 
men ;  the  latter  was  an  aid  to  General  Crawford, 
School  Committee  over  thirty  years  ;  Representative, 
and  filled  other  offices.  The  limited  space  allotted  to 
New  Braintree  in  this  history  of  the  county  forbids 
mention,  as  they  de.serve,  of  many  others  equally 
prominent  and  influential,  such  as  Captain  Benjamin 
Joslyn,  Gideon  and  Philip  Delano  (the  latter  a  model 
town  clerk  for  thirty-four  years),  Elisha  Mathews, 
Colonel  Roswell  Converse  (who,  in  compliance  with 
Dr.  Fiske's  wish,  bought  and  fitted  a  parsonage,  run- 
ning the  risk  of  returns  for  the  investment),  Josiah 
Gleason,  Amasa  Bigelow,  James  Bowdoin  and  scores 
of  others  (not  omitting  the  women),  some  of  whose 
names  are  on  record  and  more  not,  all  of  whom  con- 
tributed equally,  by  private  virtues  as  well  as  public 
services,  to  make  the  town  in  a  peculiar  sense  a 
representative  New  England  town. 

Of  the  original  settlers  the  following  are,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  resident  descendants : 


David  Woods. 


f  Hon.  Bonum  Nye. 
l  Mrs.  Wm.  Bowdoin. 


James  Woods,  j  Mrs.  D.  G.  Barr. 

John  Barr  ( 

and  }  D.  G.  Barr. 

Jona.  Woods  (. 


(  Moses  Thompson. 
James  Thompson.    •!  C.  B.  Thompson. 

i  Miss  E.  A.  Hoyt. 
Eleazer  Warner.    \  R.  P.  Warner. 

Wm.  Anderson.     ]  Wm.  E.  Anderson. 

Jacob  Nichols.   I  H.  L.  Pollard. 

Sam'l  Harrington.    ]  Nath'l  Harrington. 

Abraham  Hunter,    j  Jol^n  Hunter. 
(  Mary  Hunter. 
(  Hon.  Washington  Tufts,  who,  a  life- 
I       long  Democrat,  was  sent,  1875,  to 
^Vm.  Tufts.     -'       the  State  Senate  from  a  Republican 
district. 
[  Geo.  K.  Tufts. 
Adam  Homes,    i  M''*- C.  Wilcox. 

I  Mrs.  D.  Wetherill. 

John  Barr.  I  J.  H.  Barr. 

George  Woods,  j  Mrs.  J.  H.  Barr. 
Jona.  Woods,  r 

and  <  Geo.  D.  Woods. 

Jacob  Pepper.  I 
Joseph  Pepper.  |  All  of  that  name. 

Ebenezer  Tidd.  |  Mrs.  J.  P.  Gleason. 

Benjamin  Tidd.  ]  Mrs.  Charles  Burt. 

f  H.  A.  Hoyt. 
,   „  I  Geo.  K.  Tufts. 

Joseph  Bowman.  Miss  E.  A.  Hoyt. 

[  Mrs.  H.  M.  Tufts. 

r.     ■  ,  1,  n  1  Mrs.  H.  M.  Tufts. 

Daniel  Mathews.  ]  ^       t^  „,  r. 
( Geo.  K.  Tufts. 

Location. — So  far  as  known,  the  original  settlers 
located  themselves  as  follows,  the  second  column 
indicating  present  occupants  of  their  farms,  with  due 
allowance  for  additions  and  subtractions  incidental 
to  a  century  and  a  half: 

Former.  Present. 

Janiea  Robinson Col.  Robinson  Place,  Hardwick 

John  Wilson Thomas  Loring 

James  Thompson Est.  M.  H.  Fay 

Jona.  Cobleigh E.  of  Geo  Needliam 

Jolill  Blair Josiah  Bush,  near  Pond 

Jacob  Nichols H.  L.  Pollard 

John  Barr John  Cooney,  where  house  was  burned 

Abram  Joslyn Edwin  Hoar 

Joseph  Little 0.  P.  and  H.  I.  Howard 

Eleazer  Warner L.  Crawford,  "PerozCobb  house" 

Beriah  Hawee,  Dennis  Healey,  on  discontinued  road  to  Hardwick 

Edward  Bluir Jerry  Mara 

David  Woods Alfred  Boyden 

James  Woods Horatio  Moore 

John  Barr J.  B.  i'obes,  John  Sibley,  ,M.  Greenwood,  P. 

Monahan. 

Samuel  Steele Geo.  P.  Vaughn 

Goorge  Woods W.  W.  Gray 

David  Ayers ..Francis  Shaw 

PUinehas  Warner J.  H.  Thresher 

Wm.  Anderson Wm.  £.  Anderson 


p 
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SaduicI  Ware (Jdi.  F.  Snow 

Wurclmm  Warner _ John  U'Urion 

Joupli  IVpper \Vm.  A.  and  K.  Puiip«r 

Jiicoli  Peppor J.  K.  Burr 

Mi>8i«  Abliot Dwigbt  Tyler 

Guviil  nu<IJuun.  Gilburt M.  Cirta 

Sariiti  ItHrucs John  Cuoney.^opp.  sidoorbrouk 

Ebeut'xur  Spoouur SI.  D.  I'vckltuni 

Wni.  Tnfl« Julin  V.  l)»y 

Abi-uliara  llunler J.  P.  Iluuter,  H.  Monro,  M.  Info,  J.  D. 

Kruat  uuil  pt.  by  Jubu  Pithbrnnkle 

Atlani  llunu'8 Julin  l>unbrii8klo 

Comoltun  Cannon M.  Gruvca 

The  cemetery  in  District  No.  3  was  given,  in  1706, 
ti)  the  town  by  Edward  Bhiir.  For  miiny  facts  and 
chitus  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  George  D.  Woods; 
lor  some  (acts  relative  to  that  portion  ot'lhc  town  lor- 
luerly  ill  llaidwiolc,  to  the  "  History  of  llardwick" 
to  C.  li.  Tillinghast,  acting  State  librarian,  for  his 
uniform  courtesy  and  assistance  in  furnishing  access 
10  original  documenls. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

BENJAMIN   F.    HAMILTON'. 

Uenjamin  F.  Hamilton,  son  of  William  and  Rhoda 
Hamilton,  and  a  direct  descendant  in  the  fourth 
L'cneration  of  James  Hamilton,  father  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  born  in  Con- 
way, February  18,  1809.  He  received  a  common- 
.school  education  in  his  native  town.  His  was  one  of 
the  (lid  fiimilies  of  the  town,  and  the  name  Hamilton 
was  the  name  of  the  leading  physician  of  Conway 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  During  his  minority  he 
engaged  with  his  brother  and  uncle  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolens. 

To  him  much  wiis  intrusted  of  the  buying,  selling 
and  general  management  of  the  business.  The  de- 
pression in  American  manufacturing  in  competition 
with  that  of  England  after  the  declaration  of  peace 
following  the  War  of  1812  rendering  the  business 
unprolitable,  Mr.  Hamilton  went  to  Taunton  as  a 
clerk.  From  Taunton,  in  1829,  when  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  came  to  Barre,  in  the  employ  of  Harding, 
Woods  &  Co.,  as  a  clerk  and  book-keeper  in  their 
general  store,  remaining  for  six  of  the  most  receptive 
years  of  his  life  in  one  of  the  best  kind  of  schools 
for  the  study  of  human  nature  that  ever  existed. 
.Mr.  Woods  endorsed  his  services  with  him  in  this 
remark,  that  "  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  faithful, 
accurate  and  honest  clerks  he  ever  had  in  his  em- 
ploy." While  in  Barre  he  married  Catherine  Wil- 
son, who  died  December  16,  1837,  and  by  whom  he 
had  one  child— Catberine — born  December  11,  1837, 
who  also  died. 

In  1S35  he  purchased  of  Amory  H.  Bowman  his 
stock  of  goods  in  the  old  "  Brick  Store,"  and  came 
first  to  reside  in  New  Braintree.  Here  he  remained 
until  1840,  then  removed  to  Petersham,  where,  in 
company  with  Sampson    Wetherell,   he   engaged  in 


the  same  kind  of  business.  Ii  was  caHl(.m«ry  then 
for  country  traders  U)   purchiwc   larpe  quanlitie»  of 

leaf,   parcel   it   out   an g    tlair    cu.ilonicnt    to    Imj 

braided  into  liats,  then  buy  the  hats  and  pay  for  the 
same  from  the  store.  The  depression  in  Iho  hnt 
business,  and  the  con8e<iuent  failure  of  many  largo 
houses,  caused  the  failure  ol  many  smaller  firm»,  of 
which  Hamilton  &  Wetherell  were  one.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton returned  to  New  liraintrce,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  farming. 

May  27,  1X11,  he  marrieil  Hannah  D.  (ilcason, 
daughter  of  Josiah  fileason,  of  New  Bniintree. 
During  his  residence  in  New  Braintree  he  wh» 
closely  identified  with  its  interest*,  civil,  parochial, 
business  and  political,  and  was,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  the  ofhcial  head  of  all  of  them.  Ho 
was  thoroughly  faithful  to  all  these  interests  while  in 
his  charge. 

From  18G3-68  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  one  year  its  chairman.  For  the  first  fif- 
teen years  of  ita  existence  he  Wiut  a  director  of  the  New 
Braintree  Chee.se  Manufacturing  Company,  and  fire 
years  its  president.  For  eighteen  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Parish  Committee,  and  much  of  the 
time  its  chairman.  It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  his 
that  "He  had  been  a  member  of  this  Parish  for  a 
longer  consecutive  time,  and  paid  a  i>nrish  tax  a 
greater  number  of  years,  than  any  other  living  mem- 
ber, with  perhaps  one  exception."  In  his  theological 
views  he  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  tenetu 
held  by  the  various  preachers,  to  whom  he  li^tencd 
nearly  forty  years,  but  in  the  practical  application  of 
religious  truth  he  stood  upon  the  broad  ground,  so 
common  to  many  men  of  all  ilcnominations,  that 
"  Faith  without  works  is  dead  also," — a  doctrine  that 
an  eminent  divine  once  said  would  have  classed  the 
Apostle  James  as  a  Unitarian  had  he  lived  in  our 
day. 

Channing,  the  great  apostle  of  UniUirianism,  never 
had  a  more  devout  admirer  than  Mr.  Hamilton. 
To  say  that  he  was  always  cool  and  deliberate  in 
judgment,  or  wise  and  temper.ate  in  action,  would  l>e 
to  say  more  than  he  would  have  said  of  himself.  He 
was  always  true  to  his  convictions  an  i  fearless  in 
their  expression.  He  believed  that  truth  was  its 
own  greatest  safeguard  and  its  declaration  better 
than  its  suppression. 

Besides,  he  never  hit  a  man  in  the  back ;  his 
blows  were  always  in  front,  and  whatever  criticisms 
he  had  to  make  were  made  in  so  open  a  manner  that 
the  one  criticised  had  ample  opportunity  to  tlefend 
himself.  If  he  sometimes  went  to  extremes,  he 
never  di<l  things  by  halves.  If  he  was  impulsive,  he 
was  also  generous.  He  was  methodical  in  business, 
paying  close  attention  to  details,  enterprising  and 
public-spirited.     He  died  August  2'^,  1S84. 
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J.  p.  GLEASOX. 

Josiah  Parsons  Gleason,  son  of  Josiah  and  Mary 
(Hitchcock)  Gleason,  was  born  in  New  Braintree,  May 
15,  1822.  His  early  education  was  mainly  obtained  in 
the  district-schools  of  his  native  town,  supplemented 
with  a  term  or  two  each  at  Leicester  Academy  in 
18.35,  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  1836,  and  at 
Munson  Academy  and  Hadley  in  1839.  In  1837  and 
'38  he  was  clerk  in  the  store  of  his  brotberin-law,  J. 
S.  Marsh,  in  Hardwick,  Mass.  He  became  the  home 
son  and  at  the  death  of  his  father  came  into  possession 
of  the  "  Homestead  "  of  about  250  acres,  situated  on 
the  west  slope  of  Fort  Hill,  overlooking  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Ware  River,  and  one  of  the  most  pro 
ductive  farms  in  New  Braintree. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  from 
1865  to  1884,  excepting  1868,  and  several  years  its 
chairman  ;  assessor  from  1867-80.  He  was  always 
the  scribe  of  both  boards,  and  the  entire  transactions 
of  both  during  his  membership  are  recorded  in  his 
bold,  legible  handwriting.  His  public  as  well  as 
private  affairs  have  always  been  conducted  on  busi- 
ness principle.',  with  promptness,  accuracy,  thorough- 
ness and  system.  He  has  always  advocated  a  liberal, 
but  never  extravagant,  expenditure  of  the  public 
funds,  both  for  the  general  inteVests  for  which  the 
town  provides,  such  as  schools,  etc.,  as  well  as  for 
special  objects  which  the  law  does  not  make  obligators'. 

In  politics  he  has  always  held  it  to  be  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  form  his  opinions  and  act  in 
accordance  with  his  own  convictions,  independent  of 
the  opinions  or  acts  of  others,  although  by  so  doing 
he  occupied  a  position  opposed  to  the  party  to  which 
he  nominally  belongpd.  Hence  he  has  found  himself 
at  different  times  allied  to  both  parties.  In  his  early 
life  he  was  much  in  general  society,  but  later  a  family 
of  wife  and  eiiht  children  furnislied  him  with  ample 
opportunities  for  the  play  of  h's  social  faculties,  and 
this  devotion  to  home  has  been  fully  reciprocated 
even  after  its  younger  members  had  grown  to  ma- 
turity and  made  homes  of  their  own. 

He  married,  November  21,  1849,  Mary  Newton 
Makepeace,  born  May  19,  1822  ;  died  September  16, 
1855.  His  children  by  this  marriase  were  :  Josiah 
Makepeace,  born  September  11,  1850,  died  March 
2,  1852;  Mary  Parsons,  born  May  29,  1852;  Robert 
Rantoul,  born  September  7,  1855,  died  September 
22,  1855;  Albert  Makepeace,  born  September  7,  1855. 

He  married,  February  24, 1859,  Ellen  Augusta  Tidd, 
daughter  of  HoUis  Tidd,  Esq.,  born  April  .30,  1831, 
The  children  by  this  marriage  are  :  Edward  Hollis, 
born  February  4,  1860  ;  Herbert  Parsons,  born  Au- 
gust 1,  1861 ;  Alexander  DeWitt,  born  March  1, 1863 ; 
George  Davis,  born  November  21,  1864 ;  Ronald 
Prentiss,  born  August  24, 1866  ;  Alice  Hamilton,  born 
October  15,  1870. 

Albert  M.akepeace  Gleason  married,  September  8, 
1883,  Elizabeth  Aiken,  of  Greenfield. 

Edward    Hollis   Gleason   married,   May   30,   1885, 


Julia  Hamilton,  of  Boston.    Children :  Ellen  Harris, 
born  August  23,  1886 ;  Hollis  Tidd,  born  April  13, 


CHARLES   EAMES. 

Charles  Eames  was  a  native  of  New  Braintree. 
His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  Ebenezer  Tidd 
who  emigrated  from  Lexington  to  this  place  in  1768. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  when  twelve  years  of  age, 
but  did  not  enter  till  the  next  year.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  first  scholar  in  a 
class  in  which  were  Wendell  Phillips  and  Motley,  the 
historian,  with  both  of  whom  his  friendship  lasted 
till  his  death.  In  early.life  he  acquired  fame  by  his 
eloquence  and  rare  oratorical  powers.  At  the  close  of 
Blr.  Polk's  administration  he  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  make  a  commercial 
treaty  with  that  government,  which  he  accomplished. 
Pre.Mdent  Pierce  appointed  him  Minister  Resident  at 
Carajcas,  Venezuela,  with  which  government  he  also 
negotiated  a  treaty.  On  his  return  from  that  country 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  counsel 
for  the  Navy  Department  and  the  captors  in  all  the 
prize  cases,  and  for  the  Treasuiy  Department  in  all 
the  cotton  cases.  It  was  in  arguing  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  great  prize 
case  of  the  "Sir  William  Peel,"  in  which  William  M. 
Evarts  was  the  opposing  counsel,  that  he  was  stricken 
down  with  the  disease  that  terminated  fatally  in  two 
months.  He  rallied  sufficiently  in  a  month  to  appear 
again  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  counsel  for  the  navy 
and  the  captors  in  the  great  prize  case  of  the  "  Grey 
JacKet,"  involving  a  million  of  dollars,  which  he 
gained  for  the  government,  and  that  ended  his  pro- 
fessional career.  He  died  March  16,  1867,  in  his 
fifty-Bfth  year.  For  many  years  his  house  was  a  great 
centre  of  celebrities  in  politics,  jurisprudence,  letters, 
art  and  society.  Governor  Andrew,  in  a  notice  of  his 
death  which  he  wrote  for  a  Boston  newspaper,  said : 
"  I  think  this  tribute  is  due  to  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  first  scholar  in  his  class  at  Cambridge,  and 
a  lawyer  who  has  won  the  leading  reputation  fir  his 
mastery  of  the  learning  of  Prize,  and  the  various 
other  questions  arising  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, involving,  as  they  do  under  our  special  national 
statutes,  a  great,  difficult  and  philosophical  branch  of 
judicial  study. 

"  Mr.  Eames  was  the  special  counsel  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  all  the  great  cotton  cases,  in  which  he 
has  displayed  alike  ingenuity  and  native  sagacity  and 
skill. 

"Many  of  our  Ma-^sachusetts  people  will  always  re- 
member the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eames  as  the  most 
hospitable,  agreeable  and  attractive  house  in  Wash- 
ington. With  great  simplicity,  but  with  every  charm 
of  gracious  and  cordial  manners,  they  received  con- 
stantly, informally,  and  for  years.  There  all  the  be.-<t 
and  strongest  men  were  to   be  seen,  and  though  not 
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exclusive  in  a  political  sense  in  their  friends,  Mr. 
Eames  was  still,  while  with  Democratic  antecedents, 
warmly  and  liiillifully  loyal  to  the  most  advanced 
ideas,  both  during  and  since  our  struggle  with  the 
rebels.  His  employment  professional ly  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  no  sense  seemed  to  compromise  his  thor- 
ough and  manly  regard  for  the  truth,  as  it  naturally 
lay  in  the  mind  of  a  man  trained  to  think,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  original  ideas  of  JIassachusetts.  To  his 
birthplace,  to  his  native  Commonwealth,  he  was  faith- 
lully  and  warmly  attachtd." 

An  Intcrnationnl  Episode. — "  By  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, just  as  our  attention  is  turned  to  Mr.  Sandham's 
notable  painting  of  the  '  Battle  of  Lexington,'  I 
have  received  a  call  to-day  from  a  Scotch  gentleman 
who  is  the  great-great-grandson  of  Major  Pitcairn. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  our  Pitcairn  pistols  and 
other  relics,  and  s[)ent  several  hours  in  looking  about 
town.  To  make  the  coincidence  still  more  striking, 
his  wife,  who  accompanied  him  (an  American  lady  I, 
is  a  descendant  of  Joseph  Tidd,  who  lived  in  the  old 
Tidd  homestead,  which  is  still  standing  in  Lexington, 
and  whose  sons,  Benjamin  and  John,  were  in  Captain 
Parker's  corajiany  on  the  lOlh  of  April,  1775. 

"It  is  related  by  this  John  Tidd  that,  being  one  of 
the  last  to  leave  the  Common,  he  was  pursued  by  the 
British,  struck  down  and  robbed  of  his  arms.  At  the 
same  time  his  cousin.  Lieutenant  William  Tidd,  re- 
treating up  Hancock  St.,  was  chased  by  a  British 
officer  (supposed  to  be  Pitcairn),  who  cried  out,  'Stop 
or  you're  a  dead  man.'  The  plucky  lieutenant  sprang 
over  a  pair  of  bars,  made  a  sJand,  took  aim  and  fired 
at  his  pursuer,  who  dodged  the  shot,  wheeled  about, 
and  hastened  back  to  join  his  men.  That  a  de- 
scendant of  this  '  Britisher'  should,  after  one  hundred 
years,  marry  a  descendant  of  this  '  rebel,'  and  that 
the  two  should  to-day  come  with  eagerness  to  see,  for 
the  first  time,  the  spot  where  their  ancestors  fought 
against  each  other,  is  a  fact  as  strange  as  anything  in 
fiction.  Cupid  has  healed  many  a  wound,  but  he  was 
more  than  usually  adroit  when  he  contrived  that  a 
Pitcairn  should  at  last  marry  a  Tidd." 


MOSES  THOMPSON-. 

Moses  Thompson,  son  of  Nathan  and  grandson  of 
James  Thompson,  the  first  captain  of  militia  in 
town,  whom,  under  the  title  of  their  "well-beloved 
and  faithful''  friend,  the  inhabitants  of '' Braintrce 
Farms  "  selected  from  among  their  number  to  con- 
vey their  petition  to  the  non-resident  proprietors,  and 
secure  their  co-operation  in  their  eBbrts  to  become 
incorporated  as  a  town,  and  who  afterwards  bore 
the  petition  for  incorporation  to  the  General  Court, 
was  born  in  the  south  room  of  the  house  now  belong- 
ing to  the  estate  of  >[.  H.  Fay,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  his  grandfather. 

November  21,  1S07,  when  James  Thompson  first 
came   to  reside  here,  there  was  only  one  standing 


tree  on  the  farm— a  rock  maple.  The  whole  t«rri- 
tory  of  the  "  Farms  "  hud  been  burned  over  by  the 
Inilians,  to  afford  piusturuge  for  deer. 

Nathan,  the  father,  ditd  wheu  Moiiosi  wan  tevea 
years  old.  He  remained  .with  his  mother  three  year*, 
then  went  to  live  with  .Moses  Felt.iii.  wlu-re  ho  re- 
mained four  years,  and  afterward  two  yearn  with 
Joseph  Bowman.  His  mother  having  bought  the 
farm  now  owned  by  .Mirhuel  Boyle,  on  the  rond  to 
West  Brookfield  from  Wait's  Corner,  Moses  went  to 
live  with  her. 

At  twenty-two  he  bought  of  Baxter  Ayrea  a  farm 
in  North  Brookfield,  where  he  remained  five  yean. 
While  there  he  married,  June  2'.t,  ISItO,  Hannah 
Bush,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Molly  Bush,  born 
December  4,  ISll,  who  has  been  a  faithful  and  de- 
voted wife  and  mother.  They  came  to  New  Brain- 
tree  in  183t,  and  bought  of  l)aniel  WockIs  the  home- 
stead they  now  occupy.  This  farm  .Mr.  Tliom|is<^>n  has 
about  doubled  in  area  since  the  orrgiiial  purchnae. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  the  only  living  original  member  of 
the  Congregational  Parish,  that  has  always  retained 
his  connection  with  it.  He  wa.s  for  many  years  ita 
tre:isurer  and  collector  and  a  member  of  ita  commit- 
tee annually  chosen  to  manage  its  atfairs.  He  held 
the  office  of  town  treasurer,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years,  from  1858  to  18S4,  and  for  some  years  had 
the  sole  management  of  its  town  farm,  with  i(a 
occupants.  He  is  conspicuous  for  the  same  traita 
that  created  public  confidence  in  his  grandfather,  and 
his  faithfulness,  integrity  and  good  sense  have  es|HJ- 
cially  characterized  his  public  and  ]irivate  dealings. 
He  likes  trust  and  responsibility.  He  has  always 
been  a  constant  attendant  of  divine  worship  (includ- 
ing fast  and  thanksgiving  <lays),  ami  a  constant  and 
liberal  supporter  of  religious  institutions,  not  fnim 
impulse,  but  from  principle,  and  equally  liberal  in 
his  support  of  schools. 

He  is  peculiarly  fond  of  his  family  and  friends,  of 
visiting  and  receiving  visits,  and  seldnm  is  to  be  seen 
riding  unaccompanied  by  one  or  more  of  his  grand- 
children. He  is  a  descendant,  through  his  moihcr, 
Molly  Doty,  of  Edward  Doty,  who  came  over  in  the 
"Mayflower"  inltiiO,  "and  was  a  party  to  the  ftrit 
duel  fought  by  Englishmen  in  New  England." 

His  children  are:  Charles  l!usli,.born  September 
20,  1834;  Nathan,  born  .Vugust  2(j,  1837;  Harriet 
Delia,  born  November  •".,  1841. 

Of  these,  Charles  mariied,  January  23, 1S5S,  Elim- 
beth  D.  Fagan,  born  February  6,  1837.  Their  chil- 
dren are:  George  Ililliard,  born  .May  22,  18<;.'J;  An- 
nah  Maria,  born  April  30,  lSi>'>,  died  April  13,  1877  ; 
Frances  Hunter,  born  May  21,  1807;  Harry  William, 
born  November  8,  1873,  died  .\pril  -^  '  --"  ■  '■  tI.-. 
.Moses,  born  September  13,  1875,  d;.  .  ; 

Ethel  Garfield,  born  September   21.  ■le 

Elizabeth,  born  February  14,  1884. 

Of  these,  George  Hilliard  married,  December  10, 
1887,  Adelaide  Wight,   born  June   2«,  1803.    They 
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have  one  child — Georgia  Elizabeth — -born  September 
10,  1888. 

Nathan  (to  whom  further  reference  is  made  in  list 
of  educated  men)  married,  January  1,  1870,  Mary  E. 
Uartt.  Their  children  are:  Clarence  Dartt,  born 
February  14,  1871,  died  September  10,  1871 ;  Mary 
Florence,  born  January  3,  1873 ;  Helen  Morton,  born 
March  9,  1875. 

Harriet  Delia  married,  April  9,  1874,  L.  Kirke 
Harlow,  who  died  March  15,  1887. 


CHAPTEB,    LXXXVII. 

LEICESTER. 

BY   REV.    A.    H.    COOLIDGE. 
SETTLEMENT. 

Location — 'Indian  Deed — Proprietors — Incorporation  -  Settlement — Eardshipg 
—SnoK  Storm— TImnas  Green-  Striuigles—llnrnl  Life— Houset— Mills 
— Lovell's  War — Fortified  Houses — Disconrngements — Spencer  **set 
oJT,"  aUo  parts  of  Paxton  and  Auhurn — Cyclone. 

The  town  of  Leicester  stands  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
water-shed  of  Central  Massachusetts,  one  thousand  and 
seven  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Its  waters  flow  east- 
erly, through  Lynda  and  Kettle  Brooks,  into  the 
Blackstone  River;  southerly,  through  French  Eiver, 
into  the  Quinebaug  and  Thames,  and  westerly  from 
Shaw  Pond,  through  the  Chicopee  Hiver,  into  the 
Connecticut.  Lynde  Brook  Reservoir,  on  the  east, 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  water  supply  for  Worcester, 
and  Shaw  Pond,  on  the  west,  is  the  source  of  the 
supply  for  Spencer.  Leicester  is  about  forty-eight 
miles  from  Boston.  It  is  six  miles  west  of  Worcester 
and  five  hundred  feet  above  that  city.  Its  location  is 
42°  14'  49"  north  latitude,  and  71°  54'  47"  west 
longitude. 

Its  villages  are  the  Centre,  at  first  called  Strawberry 
Hill;  Cherry  Valley,  two  miles  eist  of  the  Centre, 
generally  so-called  since  1820;  Rochdale,  at  first 
South  Leicester,  named  Clappville,  from  Joshua 
Clapp,  who  purchased  the  mill  property  in  1829,  and 
changed  to  Rochdale  in  November,  18G9  ;  Greenville, 
which  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  began 
to  be  so  called  from  its  founder.  Captain  Samuel 
Green;  Mannville,  two  miles  north  of  the  Centre, 
which  was  named  after  Mr.  Billings  Mann  about  the 
year  1856  ;  and  Lakeside,  which  has  come  to  be  so 
called  within  a  few  years.  The  northeast  part  of  the 
town  is  called  "  Mulberry  Grove,"  the  name  being 
first  given  in  1827  to  the  estate  of  Silas  Earle,  on 
which  he  raised  mulberry  trees  and  produced  silk 
from  the  silk-worm. 

At  the  time  of  its  original  purchase  the  township 
of  Jjcicester  was  a  part  of  the  extended  domain  of  the 
Jsipnuak  tribe  of  Indians.  The  character  of  this  tribe 


had  been  greatly  changed,  and  many  of  its  members 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  through  the  labors 
of  John  Eliot  and  Daniel  Gookin.  Gookin,  in  his 
"  Historical  Collections,"  mentions  seven  "  new  pray- 
ing towns  "  among  the  Nipmuck  Indians.  One  of  these 
was  in  Oxford  and  another  was  Pacachoag,  in  Wor- 
cester and  the  southeastern  border  of  Leicester.  That 
the  Indians  of  Leicester  had  been  brought  under  the- 
same  influences  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  deed  is  styled  '"  deacon."  Few  Indian 
relics  have  been  found  here,  there  are  few  Indian  tra- 
ditions, and  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  the  place 
ever  had  a  considerable  native  population,  although 
it  was  of  sutticient  importance  to  have  a  sachem. 

The  Massachusetts  Colony,  like  the  Plymouth,  re- 
cognized the  claim  of  the  aborigines  to  the  land,  and 
secured  it  of  them  by  fair  purchase.  The  territory 
embracing  Leicester,  Spencer,  a  part  of  Paxton  and 
a  small  portion  of  Auburn  was  bought  of  the  Indians 
by  nine  gentlemen  of  Roxbury  and  vicinity,  who  be- 
came the  original  "  Associate  Proprietors."  The 
sachem,  Oraskaso,  had  recently  died,  and  the  deed  is 
signed  by  his  heirs.  The  price  paid  for  the  land  was 
fifteen  i)Ounds,  New  England  money. 

The  deed  is  an  interesting  historical  document.  It 
declares 

That  the  heirs  of  Oraskaso.  Sachem  of  a  place  called  Towtaid,  situate 
and  lying  near  the  new  town  of  the  English,  called  Worcester,  with  all 
others  which  may,  under  them,  belong  unto  the  same  place  aforesaid, 
Towtaid,  these  heirs  being  two  women,  with  their  husbands,  newly 
married;  which,  being  by  name  called  I'liilip  Tray,  with  bis  wife, 
Momokhue ;  and  John  Wampkson,  with  Waiwaynom,  his  wife,  fur 
divei-B  good  causes  and  considerations  us  thereunto  moving;  and  more 
especially  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds,  current 
money  of  New  England  to  us  in  hand  paid  by  Joshua  Lamb,  Na- 
thaniel Page,  Andrew  Gardner,  Benjamin  Gamblin,  Benjamin  Tucker, 
John  Curtice,  Richard  Draper  and  Samuel  Buggies,  with  Ralf  Brad- 
hnrst,  of  Roxbury,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  New  England,  the  re- 
ceipt of  which  we  do  fully  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  fully  satisfied  and 

paid,  have  given a  certain  tmct  of  land  containing,  by  estimation, 

eight  miles  square,  situate,  lying  and  being  near  Worcester  aforesaiti, 
abutting  southerly,  on  the  lauds  of  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  lately  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians  ;  and  westerly,  the  most  southernmost  corner  of  a 
little  pond  called  Paupakqviamcock,  then  to  a  hill  called  Wakapokotow- 
now,  and  from  thence  to  a  little  hill  called  Mossonachud,  and  unto  a 
great  bill,  called  Aspomsok  ;  and  so  then  easterly,  upon  a  line,  until  it 
comes  against  Worcester  bounds,  and  joins  unto  their  bounds  ;  or  how- 
soever otherwise  abutted  and  bounded,  &c. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Philip  Tray  and  Momokhue,  and  John 
Wampscou,  Waiwaynow,  being  their  wives,  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  ariiio  Domini^  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

Sigued,  scaled  and  delivered,  in  presence  of  us  : 

Phillip  Tray  X  his  mark.    [Seal.] 
Momokhue  Tk.\y  X  her  mark.     [Seal  ] 
John  Wamscon.    [Seal.] 
Waiwav.vow  Wamscon  X  her  mark.    [Seal.] 
Wandwoamao,  X  the  deacon,  his  mark.    [Seal] 
Jonas,  his  X  wife's  mark.     [Seal.] 

Tom  TnAT  X  his  mark. 

Nonawano  X  his  mark. 

Cait.  Mooous  X  his  mark. 

AxDiiEW  PiTtEME  X  his  mark. 

The  deed  was  acknowledged  before  William  Stongh- 
ton,  "one  of  his  Majesty's  Council,  of  his  territory 
and  dominions  of  New  England,"  June  1,  1()87. 

Twenty-seven  years  afterward  the  number  of  proprie- 
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tors  was  increased  to  twenty-two.     They  were  men  of 

wealth  and  influence,  and  some  of  thcni  were  owners 
of  large  tracts  of  hind  in  other  towns  of  Central  Massa- 
chusetts. None  of  them  ever  settleil  in  Leicester. 
The  purchase  was  a  pecuniary  investment,  but  was 
also  designed  to  encourage  the  speedy  settlemeni  of 
the  province. 

The  speculative  venture  was,  liowever,  for  a  long 
time  unreniunerative,  and  Towtaid  renuiined  for 
almost  twenty  seven  years  an  unbrolcen  wilderness. 
The  period  was  unpropitious  f.^r  interior  settlement, 
and  it  was  well  that  none  was  undertaken.  Leicester 
was  thus  saved  from  perils  and  horrors  to  which  other 
towns  were  subjected,  while  her  primeval  forests 
waited  in  silence  for  more  peaceful  occu[)ation. 
Under  the  inlhience  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
Nipmuck  Indians  had  become  a  peaceable  and 
frieiiiUy  people ;  but  upon  the  outbreak  of  King 
I'hillip's  War,  they  became  divided  and  broken. 
That  wily  and  powerful  chief  came  among  them,  and 
by  persuasions  and  threats,  and  by  the  force  of  his 
fiery  elo(iuence,  won  a  portion  of  them  to  his  cause. 
Many  of  them  remained  true  to  their  iMiglish  neigh- 
bors; but  others  followed  their  great  leader.  Their 
savage  instincts  were  reawakened,  they  took  the  war- 
path, and  brought  disaster  and  ruin  to  the  scattered 
setllement-s.  Li  this,  and  the  successive  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  all  the  earlier  settlements  of  Central 
M.-ussachiisetts  were  broken  up.  Worcester  was  twice 
attacked,  and  the  colonis's  killed  or  driven  out. 
Lancaster  was  burned,  and  its  people  massacred. 
Bnioklield  sutl'ered  the  same  fate;  and  the  interesting 
colony  of  Huguenots  in  O.xford,  were  attacked,  and 
forced  to  abandon  their  homes,  their  vineyards,  their 
church  and  the  burial-i)lace  of  their  dead. 

There  was  little  encouragement  in  circumstances  so 
adverse  to  seek  homes  on  the  bleak  hills  of  Leicester, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  territory. 

After  the  close  of  the  French  war  in  1713,  measures 
were  taken  to  make  the  grant  available.  The  original 
dee<l  was  recorded  March  8th,  1713-14.  The  title 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  General  Court,  February 
15th,  with  the  usual  conditions,  that  portions  of  the 
land  should  be  reserved  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  and 
for  a  school,  and  that  within  seven  years  fifty  families 
should  settle  themselves,  with  reasoriable  provision 
for  self-defence,  on  a  part  of  the  land.  This  was  a 
virtual,  and  indeed  is  the  only,  act  of  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Leicester. 

The  early  English  e.xplorers  found  on  Leicester 
hill  a  lu.\uriant  growth  of  strawberries,  and  therefore 
gave  the  place  the  name  of  Strawberry  Hill,  which  it 
had  hitherto  retained.  It  now  received  the  name  of 
Leicester,  and  was  assigned  to  Middlesex  County. 
It  was  on  the  23d  day  of  the  same  month  that 
the  number  of  i)roprietors  was  increased  from  nine 
to  twenty-two.  At  this  meeting  the  proprietors 
voted  to  offer  one-half  of  the  town  to  settlors,  and 
chose   a    committee,  consisting   of  Colonel  William 


Dudley,  Captain  Joshuu    l,:i ,    i  .i|.t:iin     i  iionus 

Howe  and  Captain  Saniuil  Uu-j.'les,  lo  determine 
which  half  should  be  opened  l'<>r  nelthmenl,  and  which 
should  be  reserved  fur  later  and  more  udvuntagruuji 
sale.  They  decided  lo  offer  for  occupation  (he  eoalvro 
half.  On  the  14th  day  of  .May  the  uUoimenl  wna 
made;  and  the  next  day  the  committee  cuine  lo 
Leicester  to  locate  the  lots.  In  .tune  the  townnhip 
was,  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  surveyed  by  Jolin 
Chandler,  "  to  ti.x  the  bnuiida." 

Fifty  "  house-Iota,"  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  acres  e*rht 
were  laid  out,  and  sold  fur  one  shilling  iin  acre,  with 
"after  rights  "  of  one  hundred  acres  for  each  Ivmicrcn 
of  "  house-lot."  Thus  the  purchaser  srcured  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  for  fifty  shilling8.  The 
lots  were  to  be  settled  in  three  years  or  forleiled  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  One  lot  of  forty  acres  wiu 
to  be  reserved  for  the  ministry,  one  of  one  hundred 
acres  for  schools,  and  three  lota  of  thirty  ucren  each 
for  mills. 

Special  grants  were  also  made  of  aeven  and  a  half 
acres  of  "meadow,"  to  each  lot,  for  "feed."  Th«se 
meadows  were  evidently  regardeil  as  of  spe<'ial  value ; 
but  the  event  haa  proved  that  the  hilly  ridge*  and 
slopes  are  more  productive.  The  cedar  swamps  were 
left  undi\ided. 

The  lota  were  numbered,  and  the  purchiwcrs  drew 
for  choice.  The  first  choice  w.is  drawn  by  John 
Stebbins.  He  chose  the  lot  on  .Strawberry  Hill,  on 
which  the  house  of  Kev.  .'^amuel  May  now  stands. 
Here  the  first  house  in  town  wiw  probably  built. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  July  23,  1722 
a  committee  of  the  projirietors  was  appointed  to  con- 
vey deeds  to  those  who  had  complied  with  the  terms 
of  purchase.  The  deed  il-self  was  not,  however,  ex- 
ecuted till  January  II,  1724,  (O.  S.),  more  than  forty- 
seven  years  after  the  purchase  of  the  town.  It  W!« 
recorded  November  20,  172'J. 

The  names  of  purchasers  were  John  8tebbin», 
Joseph  Stebbins,  James  Wilsim,  Samuel  Green, 
Arthur  Carey,  Moses  Stockbridge,  Hezekinh  i{u»s, 
John  Peters,  William  IJrown,  Thomas  Hopkin*. 
Daniel  Denny,  John  Smith,  Kalph  Karle,  Nathaniel 
Kanney,  Samuel  Stimpson,  Hcnjamin  Woodbridge, 
John  Lynde,  Josiah  Winslow,  Jugiiih  Langdon, 
Joshua  Henshaw,  J<>se[)h  Tarsons,  Nathaniel  Rich- 
ardson, John  Men/.ies,  Joseph  Sargent.  Daniel  Liver- 
more,  James  Southgate,  Daniel  Tarker,  William 
Brown,  Thomas  Baker,  Richard  Stmthgate,  William 
Green,  Samuel  Trince,  Dorothy  Friar,  Thonnis  Doxter, 
William  Kean,  James  Winslow,  Stephen  Winchester, 
Paul  Dudley,  John  King. 

Thomas  Baker  and  Joseph  Parsons  did  not  settle 
in  Leicester. 

These  men  and  their  families,  and  those  who  had 
.alrea<ly  joined  them,  together  with  those  who  soon 
afterward  united  their  fortunes  with  the  infant  colony, 
were  the  founders  of  Leicester.  Some  of  them  were 
men  of  superior  quality.      To  the  harH.-hips  :im.1  u.ils 
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of  these  pioneer  families,  to  their  intellectual  and 
moral  character  and  their  Christian  fortitude,  the  town 
is  largely  indebted  for  its  prosperity  and  its  worthy 
standing  and  honorable  history. 

The  settlement  of  the  place  began  soon  after  the 
allotment  was  made.  In  a  few  instances  the  purchasers 
engaged  families  to  hold  the  lots  for  them,  but  others 
took  direct  possession. 

According  to  early  traditions,  the  first  inhabitants 
found  upon  their  arrival  a  solitary  hermit,  named 
Arthur  Carey,  living  on  the  hill  which  from  him  was 
named  Carey's  Hill.  Whitney,  in  his  County  History, 
states  that  he  "  went  thither  and  digged  a  cave  in  the 
side  of  this  hill,  and  lived  there  as  a  hermit  many 
years,  while  that  part  of  the  country  was  in  its  wilder- 
ness state."  What  were  his  feelings  when  his  solitude 
was  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  civilization  no  one 
DOW  can  tell,  nor  what  had  been  the  romance  or  the 
tragedy  of  his  life,  nor  why  he  had  retired  from  the 
world  and  buried  himself  in  the  lonely  forest. 

Leicester  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Wor- 
cester was  just  beginning,  for  the  third  time,  to  be  re- 
settled. There  was  no  settlement  of  whites,  except 
Brookfield,  between  Leicester  and  the  Connecticut 
River.  Bears  and  wolves  and  wild-cats  and  moose 
and  other  wild  beasts  roamed  undisturbed  in  the 
forests,  and  the  place  was  infested  with  serpents. 
The  dams  and  curious  homes  of  the  beaver  were  long 
afterward  visible  in  the  meadows.  There  were,  as 
late  as  1740,  pits  for  the  capture  of  wolves;  and  the 
names  "Moose  Hill,"  "Raccoon  Hill"  and  "Rattle- 
snake Hill"  are  suggestive  of  realities  familiar  to  the 
early  inhabitants,  while  "  Bald  Hill "  stood  peculiar 
as  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  already  cleared. 

The  first  town-meeting  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  on  March  6,  1721-22,  although  ineetings  had  evi- 
dently been  held  for  two  or  three  years  previously. 
A  meeting-house  had  already  been  built.  Judge  John 
Menze*  had  served  the  town  in  the  General  Court  the 
year  before,  and  was  re-elected  the  two  succeeding 
years.  He  declined  any  remuneration  for  his  services, 
"being  fully  satisfied  and  paid."  The  precedent  thus 
established  was  so  popular  that  when,  in  1724,  a  suc- 
cessor was  to  be  elected,  it  was  voted  that  whoever 
should  be  chosen  "should  be  paid  the  same  as  Judge 
Menzes  and  no  other."  Lieutenant  Thomas  Newhall 
was  then  elected  "to  serve  on  the  above  conditions." 

At  the  first  recorded  town-meeting  Samuel  Green 
was  chosen  moderator,  first  selectman,  first  assessor 
and  grand  juror.  The  town  offices  then  were  the  same 
as  those  now  filled  at  town-meeting.  Two  tithing- 
men  were  also  elected  to  keep  order  in  the  meeting- 
house. 

At  first  the  families  were  sheltered  in  rude  log- 
houses.  The  first  impression  which  one  of  these 
houses  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  little  child  is  indica- 
tive of  iheir  outward  aspect.  Daniel  Henshaw  came 
to  Ijcicester  about  thirty-four  years  after  its  first  set- 
tlement to  take  possession  of  a  house  already  built  for 


the  family.  The  household  goods  had  been  moved 
from  Boston  on  an  ox-cart.  As  the  family  approached 
the  house,  by  the  narrow  cart-path,  the  little  daughter 
exclaimed  "Oh,  father,  this  is  Leicester  jail,  isn't  it?  " 
In  this  household  was  a  dog,  named  Hero,  which  came 
with  the  family  from  Boston.  There  was  then  no 
regular  means  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  and  Hero  was  for  several  years  the  mail-carrier 
of  the  family.  Receiving  verbal  instructions  as  to  his 
destination,  he  hastened  at  a  rapid  pace  to  Boston, 
with  letters  fastened  to  his  neck,  delivered  them  as 
directed,  and  after  rest  and  refreshment  returned  with 
letters  to  the  home  friends. 

In  February  and  March  of  1717,  when  there  were 
only  a  few  families  here,  and  these  were  provided  with 
hardly  more  than  temporary  shelters,  the  whole  of 
New  England  was  visited  with  a  series  of  snow  storms 
of  almost  unparalleled  severity.  For  several  weeks 
no  mails  could  reach  Boston,  and  when  they  came 
they  were  brought  by  men  on  snow-shoes.  The  low 
houses  were  covered  so  that  in  some  cases  the  chim- 
neys could  not  be  seen.  Families  for  days  were  prison- 
ers in  their  own  houses,  and  first  made  their  exit  from 
the  attic  windows.  Many  domestic  animals  perifhed, 
and  some  were  said  to  have  been  rescued  alive  weeks 
afterward.  After  the  storm  ceased,  cattle  could  be  seen 
walking  over  drifts  twelve  feet  deep,  and  feeding  upon 
twigs  on  the  tops  of  trees.  Such  was  the  welcome  of 
these  hills  to  the  men  and  women  who  settled  Lei- 
cester. 

It  was  not  far  from  this  time  that  Dr.  Thomas  Green, 
then  a  boy  of  eighteen  years,  was  left  alone,  in  the 
summer,  in  charge  of  his  father's  cattle.  Attacked 
with  a  fever,  he  sheltered  himself  under  a  shelving 
rock,  by  the  stream  on  which  his  father's  mill  after- 
ward stood.  Here,  alone  iu  the  wilderness,  his  shrewd- 
ness saved  him.  He  tied  one  of  the  calves  within 
reach,  and  as  the  cow  came  to  it,  nourished  himself 
with  her  milk.  In  this  distressing  condition  he  re- 
mained till  found  bypassing  land-owners,  in  the  vicin- 
ity. They  hastened  on  to  inform  his  friends.  His 
father  at  once  came  and  removed  him  back  to  Mai- 
den, on  horseback- — a  four  days' journey. 

The  progress  of  the  settlement  for  many  years  was 
slow.  Its  location  was  isolated,  and  the  people,  on 
their  scattered  farms,  must  have  been  lonely  in  the 
extreme.  Expected  and  unexpected  difficulties  op- 
posed their  prosperity.  The  soil  was  hard  and  cold, 
although  in  many  parts  rich  and  strong.  They  cut 
down  the  forests  and  cleared  the  fields,  they  were  busy 
"breaking  stubble,"  "ditching  meddows,"  "split- 
ting ye  hills,"  and  making  roads.  They  struggled  with 
rocks,  and  winds,  and  snow,  and  sutiered  from  cold, 
the  degrees  of  which  there  were  no  thermometers  to 
mark.  Portions  of  the  town  were  infested  with  rat- 
tlesnakes, and  as  now  there  were  various  enemies  to 
vegetation.  A  bounty  of  "Six  Pence  pr,  hed"was 
voted  by  the  town  "  for  killing  Battel  Snakes,"  In 
one  year,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  incor- 
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poration  of  the  town,  Benjamin  Richnrdson  received 
eleven  shillings  as  a  boiintv  lor  killing  twenty-eight 
rattlesnakes;  and  in  174i»  the  town  paid  in  bounties 
forty-one  pounds  and  three  pence  '"  for  killing  rattle- 
snakes, jays,  red  and  gray  sijuirrels,  red-headed  wood- 
peckers, and  black  birds,"  and  even  then  there  were 
"  pits  ''  for  the  capture  of  wolves. 

The  life  of  the  town  in  the  last  century  was  primi- 
tive and  rural.  The  cattle  ran  at  large,  and  the  otKce 
of  "  hog  rieve  "  was  no  sinecure.  In  the  town  records 
are  voluminous  minutes  of  the  special  marks  which 
each  person  adopted  to  distinguish  his  own  cattle ; 
and  of  the  horses,  cows,  hogs,  "  hitlers,"  "  steares," 
etc.,  which  had  "  strayed  "  and  were  "taken  up  in 
damiag."  The  (piestion  annually  came  up  whether 
"  horses  might  go  at  large,  being  fettered  and  clogged 
as  the  law  directs,"  and  whether  "  hoggs  "  should  "go 
at  large,  yoked  and  ringed  as  the  law  directs." 

Even  the  best  of  the  houses  were  devoid  of  archi- 
tectural atlracti(uis,  and  of  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts which  we  regard  essential.  They  are  described 
as  "small,  low  one-story  buildings,"'  with  a  "front 
room  and  kitchen,"  and  in  some  cases  an  added  bed- 
room. The  hinges  of  the  doors  were  of  wood  ;  there 
were  no  handles;  and  the  wooden  latch  was  raised  by 
a  "  latch  string"  passing  tlinuigh  a  hole  to  the  out- 
side. The  fire  in  the  immense  fire-places  served  to 
scorch  one  side,  while  the  other  was  freezing.  The 
hard  necessities  of  frontier  ati'orded  little  opportunity 
for  adornment. 

The  people  generally  rode  on  horseback,  the  wo- 
men often  seated  behind  the  men  on  pillions.  In 
17!iO  a  lady,  attended  by  her  husband,  rode  from 
Leicester  to  Vermont  on  horseback,  holding  a  child 
two  years  old  in  her  arms.  In  1738  there  were  four 
chairs  in  town.  Daniel  Hen.shaw's  family  came  to 
Leicester  in  a  chaise  in  1748.  In  his  account-book 
that  year  and  onward  there  are  charges  for  the  use  of 
a  "  chair."  The  rate  Irom  Leicester  to  Boston  or 
MaUlen  was  three  pounds.  There  was  not  a  "buggy 
wagon"  in  town  till  ISIO.  Books  were  rare.  Thomas 
Karle  was  repairing  watches  in  17t)8  and  later.  In 
Daniel  Henshaw's  account-book  is  a  memorandum  of 
his  verbal  agreement  to  "  take  care,"  for  a  year  "  of 
his  watch  when  wanted,  for  one  cord  of  wood." 
Watches,  clocks  and  looking-glasses,  however,  were 
evi<lently  rare.  The  hour-glass  measured  the  hours, 
and  "  dinner-time"  was  indicated  by  the  shadow  at 
the  "  noon-mark  "  on  the  window-sill. 

In  1722  the  town  voted  that  if  .loseph  Parsons  would 
build  a  "corn-mil  lit  should  not  be  taxed."  The  mill  was 
soon  afterward  erecteil  at  theoutletof  "  Town  Meadow," 
where  Sargent's  brick  factory  now  stands.  The  first 
saw-mill  was  built  by  ( 'aptain  Samuel  (Jreen,  at  ( ircen- 
ville.  He  also,  in  1724,  built  a  grist-mill  on  the  same 
stream,  where  Draper's  grist-mill  now  stands.  The 
"  Mill  lot  "  of  Thomas  Richardson  also  came,  prob- 
ably, into  his  possession,  so  that  he  became  the  owner 
of  the  original  mill  lots.  The  second  saw-mill  was 
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built  by  Kiclnird  Suutligate,  in  Cherry  VnlK-y.  on  the 
Auburn  Roail.  William  Karle  had  a  griat-niill  on 
"  Hasley  Brook"  before  17.10. 

There  was  a  carpenter  here  in  1717,  and  a  few  year* 
later  two  other  carpenters,  a  nnison,  a  whe<'lwrif;ht 
and  a  tailor. 

There  was  ].leiily  of  lami,  and  laii<l  which  had 
been  secured  at  low  rates.  But,  although  the  ttnl 
distribution  was  on  e<|uitable  terms,  the  (S|uali(y  of 
ownership  did  nut  long  continue,  and  it  came  to 
pass,  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  "  rights,"  that  *>inie 
of  the  farms  contained  from  twelve  to  fifteen  liundre<l 
acres. 

Even  that  early  period  of  labor  and  ^truggU-  wan 
not  e.xempt  from  class  diKtinclionH  and  jealounicit. 
Some  of  the  familicH  that  came  early  to  LeiccHter  were 
in  those  days  regarded  as  rich.  .Sinie  were  well-e<li|. 
catedand  refined.  ( 'oming'thiis  from  Biuiton,  which  had 
been  settled  a  hundred  years,  their  style  of  drem  and 
their  manners  were  doublles'*  somewliHl  in  contrant 
with  those  of  some  of  their  neighbors.  Soon  after  the 
family  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  came 
to  town,  the  congregation,  one  Sunday,  was  startled 
by  the  entrance  of  a  man  dressed  in  small  clothes,  a 
green  calamanco  coat  atid  gold-laced  hat,  and  with  a 
cavalry  sword  hanging  at  his  side,  which  thumped 
against  the  floor  as  he  strode  to  his  seat.  When  asked. 
at  the  close  of  the  service,  the  occanion  of  (bis  re- 
markable display,  he  said,  "  It  is  to  let  the  Heniihaws 
know  that  there  is  a  (ioil  in  Israel." 

In  1722,  when  there  were  hardly  fit^y  families  on 
the  scattered  farms  in  the  wilderness,  the  Indians  of 
Maine  and  Canada  resumed  hostilities.  This  war  is 
called  "  Lovell's  War,"  from  its  most  tragic  incident, 
"  Lovell's  tight,"  in  which  C'olonel  I.iovell  routed  the 
savages,  but  lost  his  own  life  on  the  shore  of  the 
beautiful  lake  in  Fryeburg,  Maine,  which  bears  his 
name. 

There  were  no  general  engagements  in  thi^  regioti, 
but  the  frontier  towns  were  hara-ssed  and  kept  in  fear 
four  years  by  roving  bands  of  Indians,  who  lurked  in 
the  woods  waiting  to  shoot  down  or  capture  their  un- 
suspecting victims.  The  tidings  that  Worci-sler  was 
threatened,  and  that  three  men  had  been  shot  and 
scalped  in  Rutland,  naturally  alarmed  the  pi-ople  of 
Leicester.  Although  there  arc  no  IrailitiuiiH  of  similar 
attacks  here,  the  marksof  bnllet.sin  the  fortifii><l  King 
house  remained  for  a  century  afterwanl.  In  a  letter 
to  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer,  Thonuis  Newhall 
gives  information  that  "a  man  reaping  here,  informs 
us  an  Indian  had  got  within  seven  ro<ls  of  him,  and. 
looking  up,  he  had  a  certain  discovery  of  him;  and 
stepping  a  few  rods  for  his  gun,  he  saw  him  no  more, 
but  hastened  home.'' 

Draper,  also,  in  his  "  History  of  Spencer,"  informs  us 
that  "the  earlier  settlers  of  the  town  were  frequently 
alarmed  and  disturbed  by  small  parties  or  individual 
Indians  prowling  about  the  neighborhood,  or  through 
the  town."     Indians  were  also  saiil  to  have  been  seen 
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in  the  woods  southwest  of  Greenville ;  but  they  were 
deterred  from  making  an  attack  by  the  fact  of  forti- 
fied houses  in  that  neighborhood. 

In  1722  two  Worcester  men  were  sent  to  Leicester 
as  scouts.  In  the  correspondence  of  those  years 
there  are  affecting  references  to  the  sad,  anxious  and 
defenceless  condition  of  the  people.  In  an  appeal 
for  help  from  Worcester,  in  1724,  to  Colonel  John 
Chandler,  of  Woodstock,  who  had  command  of  the 
defensive  forces  in  this  vicinity,  there  is  this  signifi- 
cant reference  to  Leicester :  "  As  to  Leicester,  the 
people  there  more  need  help  from  us  than  are  able  to 
render  us  any."  Colonel  Chandler  himself,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer,  seconding  the 
request  for  protection,  expresses  his  regret,  in  view 
of  the  disappointment  of  "  the  poor  people  of  Worces- 
ter, Leicester,"  etc.,  in  not  receiving  it,  and  pleads 
for  "  consideration  of  the  distressed  circumstances  of 
the  poor  people  of  these  towns."  Soon  after,  twenty- 
nine  soldiers  were  posted  in  Leicester. 

The  next  April  the  Lieutenant-Governor  gave  Col- 
onel Chandler  notice  of  the  approach  of  several  par- 
ties of  Indians  from  Canada,  and  ordered  him  to 
visit  and  warn  the  towns.  The  whole  region  was 
soon  thrown  into  consternation  by  tidings  that  two 
companies  of  Indians  were  between  them  and  "  the 
Warchusetts,"  and  the  citizens  of  Leicester  applied 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  speedy  assistance  of 
soldiers  to  defend  them.  "  Our  number  of  inhabit- 
ants," they  write,  "  is  very  small,  and  several  were 
much  discouraged ;  it  was  so  late  last  summer  before 
we  had  soldiers  that  we  were  exceedingly  behind 
with  our  business."  That  year  the  town  was,  by  the 
General  Court,  released  from  the  payment  of  the 
"  Province  tax"  of  seven  pounds,  on  account,  as  the 
people  in  their  petition  say,  "  of  being  a  frontier," 
and  "being  very  much  exposed  and  reduced  to  very 
low  circumstances  by  the  late  Indian  war." 

The  house  of  the  minister  was,  at  the  first,  sur- 
rounded by  a  "garrison"  or  stockade,  and  in  1726 
this  defense  was,  by  vote  of  the  town,  repaired  and 
strengthened.  There  was  also  a  garrison  ©n  the 
place  of  Judge  Menzes,  the  outlines  of  which,  near 
the  Henshaw  place,  remained  till  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  A  house  at  Mannville  was  also  for- 
tified. The  house  of  John  King,  between  Leicester 
and  Greenville,  was  made  a  fort.  This  house  still 
stands,  a  solitary  relic  of  those  early  times. 

After  its  early  trials  and  struggles,  the  town  seems 
to  have  prospered  generally  as  a  farming  community. 
Some  of  the  early  inhabitants  were  men  of  means,  as 
well  as  of  culture  and  standing,  and  other  valuable 
families  came  into  town.  The  farms  greatly  increased 
in  value,  and,  with  the  building  of  better  houses,  the 
removal  of  the  forests  and  the  laying  out  and  im- 
provement of  roads,  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of 
the  people  were  increased.  Still,  the  growth  of  the 
place  was  slow,  and  there  were  repeated  periods  of 
great  trial  and  depression.     After  forty  years,  there 


were  less  than  one  hundred  families  in  the  Eastern  Pre- 
cinct. At  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence the  population  was  ten  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight.  There  was  no  increase  during  the  war.  At 
the  opening  of  the  present  century  the  number  was 
eleven  hundred  and  three. 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  last  century 
the  town,  like  other  communities,  suffered  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  losses  from  State 
loans  and  private  banking  enterprises.  These  diffi- 
culties confronted  the  settlers  almost  at  the  first,  and 
were  increased  by  the  heavy  demands  made  necessary 
by  successive  wars;  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
paper-money  depreciated  so  rapidly  that  it  became 
necessary  to  rate  its  value  every  few  weeks.  It  finally 
became  worthless. 

Even  in  these  circumstances  money  was  counter- 
feited, and  in  1747  we  find  the  town  voting  Mr. 
William  Green  the  sum  of  "  2  pounds  towards  the 
counterfeit  bill  he  took  as  town  treasurer." 

The  danger  of  small-pox  at  times  called  for  town 
action.  The  question  of  establishing  an  inoculating 
hospital  was  evidently  a  subject  of  controversy.  It 
was  finally  disposed  of  in  1777  (after  being  repeatedly 
deferred)  by  a  vote  "that  the  physician  provide  a 
hospital  at  his  own  cost,  subject  to  the  selectmen." 
September  17,  1792,  the  town  "voted  to  have  small- 
pox in  town  by  inoculation." 

At  the  March  meeting  in  1771  the  town  voted 
"  that  a  list  presented  by  the  selectmen  of  the  names 
of  those  persons  who  have  come  into  town,  and  the 
place  where  they  came  from  since  June  1,  1767,  be 
put  on  the  town  records,  in  order  that  posterity  may 
know  when  and  from  whence  they  came,  and  that  the 
selectmen  be  directed  to  present  such  a  list  at  the 
town-meeting  in  March  for  the  future."  Such  a  list 
was  presented  every  year;  notices  were  recorded  of 
persons  who  came  to  town  until  the  year  1786  ;  and 
as  late  as  1793  certificates  were  recorded  of  persons 
taken  into  houses  and  families. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  10,  1759,  the  town  was 
visited  by  a  remarkable  cyclone.  Two  numbers  of 
the  Boston  Fast  of  that  time  are  largely  devoted  to 
the  details.  It  struck  the  tavern-house  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Lynde,  the  last  on  the  road  to  Spencer,  passing 
from  southwest  to  northeast.  The  house  was  lifted  a 
considerable  distance  from  its  foundations,  "and  in 
the  space  of  two  minutes  tore  all  to  pieces."  Several 
persons  in  the  house  were  severely  injured.  "  A  little 
girl,  being  also  at  the  Door,  was  carried  by  the  Force 
of  the  Wind  upwards  of  40  rods,  and  had  an  arm 
broke."  Four  women  were  afterwards  found  in  the 
cellar,  "  but  could  give  no  account  how  they  got 
there."  Articles  from  the  house  were  found  in  Hol- 
den,  ten  miles  distant,  and  "  a  watch  was  taken  up 
above  a  mile  from  where  the  house  stood."  The 
barn  and  farm  buildings  were  "  torn  to  pieces,"  and  a 
horse  was  killed.  Trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
.and  fences  broken  down.     A  negro  "  standing  at  the 
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door  of  that  House  was  carried  near  10  Rods  Distance 
in  the  Air,"  and  was  so  niurli  injured  that  he  died; 
and  "a  Pile  of  IJoards  ('tis  said  7,ii0(i  Feet),  being 
near  the  house,  was  shivered  to  Splinters,  and  i-arried 
to  a  great  Distance,  so  that  there  was  not  Pieces 
large  enough  to  make  a  Coffin  to  bury  the  Negro  in." 

It  is  said  that  purchasers  who  drew  lots  on  the 
Connecticut  Road,  near  what  is  now  the  line  between 
Leicester  and  t^pencer,  expected,  as  was  natural,  that 
this  would  be  tlie  centre  of  the  town,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  such  a  position.  But  favorable  as  that 
locality  might  have  been  as  the  site  of  a  village,  the 
basis  of  separation  between  the  two  parts  was  laid  at 
the  beginning,  when  the  eastern  half  was  selected  for 
prior  occupation.  After  disposing  of  the  eastern 
portion,  the  proprietors  divided  the  western  half 
among  themselves,  and  the  farms  began  slowly  to  he 
taken  up.  liefoie  17i'i  there  were  only  three  families 
in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  two  sections  were  so 
far  apart,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  early  settle- 
ment were  so  unlike  that  their  interests  were  never 
identical.  There  were  dill'erences  with  reference  to 
laying  out  roads  and  the  adjustment  of  appro]>ria- 
tions ;  and  the  western  portion  was  not  satisfied  to  be 
without  a  minister,  and  desired  to  have  the  money 
raised  by  them  for  the  ministry  used  for  a  minister  in 
their  part  of  the  town.  They  also  wished  to  be  ex- 
empted from  ta.xation  ft>r  tlie  schools,  the  advantage 
of  which  they  did  not  enjoy.  In  1741  the  inhabitants 
petitioned  to  be  "  set  off"  as  a  town.  The  General 
Court  readily  passed  an  act  of  incorporation,  but  it 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  Shirley. 

In  1744,  July  18th,  they  were  incorporated  as  a 
parish,  and  called  "The  Westerly  Parish  of  Leices- 
ter." Five  years  later  both  precincts  petitioned  the 
General  Court  "  to  erect  the  west  pait  of  Leicester 
into  a  distinct  and  separate  town."  A  bill  of  incor- 
poration was  passed,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Phipps,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  representatives  to  the  General 
Court.  The  House  protested  against  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  royal  executive,  but  without  efl'ect.  In 
April,  1753,  the  ])recinct  was  made  a  district,  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  a  town  except  tliat  of  sending  a 
representative  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  bill 
was  signed  liy  Lieutenant-Governor  Spencer  Phipps, 
April  1'2,  17 ')3,  ami  his  honor  condescended  to  have 
the  town  called  after  his  own  first  name.  In  177.3, 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
town  assumed  its  right  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
Assembly,  and  in  1780  the  right  was  made  constitu- 
tional. 

Upon  the  incorporation  of  Pa.xtou,  February,  1765, 
a  strip  of  land  two  miles  in  width  was  .set  off  to  that 
town;  and  when  Ward  (now  Auburn)  was  incorpo- 
rated, April  1(1,  1778,  the  town  parted  with  a  small 
tract  of  land. 
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French  War.— The  history  of  the  connection  of 
Leicester  with  the  wars  of  the  last  century  showN  how 
true  it  is  that  the  life  of  a  little  Hettlenient  in  the 
interior  is  identifieil  in  all  its  interests  with  the  great 
movements  of  society  and  of  nations.  The  pi-ople  of 
Leicester  had  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  shaping, 
as  well  as  in  determining,  s<mie  of  the  great  isiiucs 
which  distinguished  the  last  century.  The  convul- 
sions of  the  old  world,  and  the  c<mflict«  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  were  felt  on  the  hills  of  Lei- 
cester. While  the  people  of  the  town  were  occupied 
with  their  arduous  labortt,  and  were  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  new  country  and  of  frontier  life,  they 
also  accepted  their  full  share  of  the  service,  and  the 
burdeii  of  these  exhausting  wars  in  which  the  ener- 
gies of  the  province  were  so  largely  engaged  during 
the  middle  portion  of  the  cenlur)'. 

The  colonies  loyally  and  heartily  Bupp<irto<l  the 
mother  country  in  the  French  wars  from  1744  to  1763, 
and  accepted  with  enthusiasm  the  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  several  campaigns.  They  saw  the  periU 
to  which  their  own  settlements  were  expnscd  by  the 
alliance  of  the  French  with  the  Iiulians,'  and  compre- 
hended, to  some  extent,  the  ni:u.'niluileand  im|>ortance 
of  the  great  struggle  between  Kngland  anil  France  for 
supremacy  in  America.  "Our  people,"  wrote  licnja- 
min  Hcnshaw,  of  Connecticut,  "  ivee  pmdiijioutly  spir- 
ited to  help  in  the  work." 

In  the  several  expeditions  and  engagements  rif  the 
war  of  1744  many  Leicester  men  took  part.  The 
earlier  enlistment  rolls  are  not  to  be  found,  and  there- 
fore the  names  of  most  of  thi'se  men  are  unknown. 

In  1745  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetta  planned 
an  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  at 
IjOiiisbourg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  ISrclon.  Thi  re  are 
no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  Ix-icester  re- 
sponded to  this  call.  Captain  .lohn  Brown  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  expedition,  and  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  the  place.  .lames  Smith  died  in 
the  expedition.  Other  Leicester  men  shared  in  the 
terrible  hardships  of  the  six  weeks'  investment  of  the' 
fortress.  The  next  year  a  French  fleet  wa.s  sent  to 
recover  the  place,  and  to  ravage  the  aiast  of  New 
England.  The  approach  of  this  fleet  caused  great 
alarm,  and  an  attack  on  Boston  was  expected.  In 
September  Captain  Nathaniel  (ireen,  "  in  his  Maje»ty> 
service  in  Leicester,"  received  and  executol  an  order 
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from  Colonel  John  Chandler  for  an  immediate  draft 
of  twenty-five  men,  with  ammunition  and  provision 
for  fourteen  days,  to  march  for  the  defence  of  Boston. 
The  fleet,  however,  was  scattered  by  a  storm,  a  pesti- 
lential fever  broke  out  among  the  men,  the  whole  ex- 
pedition was  given  up,  and  the  two  admirals,  in  their 
chagrin,  took  their  own  lives.  In  the  winter  of  1747 
and  1748  men  were  sent  to  Colraine,  and  to  Fort 
Massachusetts,  in  Williamstown,  for  the  protection  of 
that  region  against  Indian  attacks ;  and  others  enlisted 
in  the  "  Canada  expedition." 

In  the  French  and  Indian  War,  which  broke  out  in 
1754,  still  larger  demands  were  made  upon  the  town 
for  soldiers.  Leicester  was  represented  by  its  sol- 
diers, in  the  earlier  campaigns  of  this  war,  under 
General  Winslow,  and  at  Crown  Point.  In  1756 
fifteen  men  enlisted  in  the  expedition  against  Crown 
Point.  They  were  in  the  company  of  Captain  John 
Stebbins,  son  of  the  early  settler  by  that  name,  but 
then  a  resident  of  Spencer.  In  that  year  twenty 
men  from  Leicester  joined  the  army,  only  two  ol 
whom  were  conscripts. 

Thomas  Newhall  had  command  of  a  company  of 
cavalry.  Nathan  Parsons,  a  native  of  Leicester,  and 
son  of  the  first  minister,  was  present  at  the  surren- 
der and  the  "  Massacre  of  Fort  William  Henry,"  as 
was  also  Knight  Sprague,  then  a  hoy  of  16  years. 
Governor  Washburn,  in  his  history,  gives  in  detail 
Mr.  8prague's  reminiscences  of  that  terrible  scene  in 
whieh  men  and  women  were  the  victims  of  the  wild 
and  drunken  fury  of  the  savages.  "Sprague  es- 
caped after  being  partially  stripped,  and  made  his 
way  to  Fort  Edward.  On  the  way  he  passed  his 
captain,  who  had  been  entirely  stripped  and  many 
women  were  ift  no  better  condition.  The  yells  of  the 
savages,  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  the 
shrieks  of  the  affrighted  women  and  frantic  soldiers, 
and  the  dead  who  lay  scattered  around  them,  made 
it  a  scene  of  unsurpassed  horror.  Fifteen  of  his  own 
company  of  fifty  were  killed  soon  after  leaving  the 
fort." 

In  the  final  struggle  of  that  war,  in  which  Que- 
bec was  taken  by  General  Wolfe,  and  Canada  was 
wrested  from  the  French,  a  large  number  of  Leices- 
ter men  participated.  The  names  of  twenty-three 
are  given  in  Washburn's  History.  Dr.  Thomas 
Steele,  of  Leicester,  was  surgeon's  mate  in  the  same 
campaign  and  there  were  probably  other  Leicester  men. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Colonel  William  Henshaw 
began  his  distinguished  military  career.  He  received 
a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  JIarch  31,  175'.), 
in  Colonel  Timothy  Rugglcs'  regiment,  in  the  com- 
•pany  of  Cafitain  Jedulhan  Baldwin,  and  served  from 
May  10th  to  November  2Sth,  in  two  campaigns. 

He  kept  a  diary  of  the  daily  experiences  of  these 
months,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Harriet  E.  Henshaw,  of  Leicester. 
Marching  orders  were  received  on  the  9th  of  May. 
"  The  Carriages  to  be  loaded  by  Day  Break  to  Mor- 


row Morning,  and  all  the  Troops  that  have  passed 
Muster  to  gett  themselves  ready  to  march  to  Morrow 
Morning  by  Sunrise."  The  troops  were  conveyed  on 
horseback  and  in  carriages.  It  was  a  journey  of 
fourteen  days  through  the  forest  and  over  "  the 
mountains."  They  passed  through  the  "  Land  of 
Contention,"  the  disputed  territory  between  the 
States,  and,  at  length  reached  Albany,  where  they 
"  drawed  Tents  and  Provisions,  and  encamped  on 
the  Hill  100  rods  from  Albany  City."  They  were 
stationed  most  of  the  time  at  Fort  Edward  and 
Crown  Point. 

"  In  the  month  of  June,"  Lieutenant  Henshaw 
writes,  "  I  was  taken  from  the  Provincials  and  did 
duty  in  one  of  the  British  regiments  under  General 
Amherst,  which  aftbrded  me  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  discipline."  The  severity  and  in- 
humm  cruelty  of  the  British  "  discipliue  "  are  evinced 
by  such  entries  as  the  following  :  "  Sentenced  200 
lashes  each ;  "  "Two  R.  I.  men  whipped.  One  1000 
lashes,  the  other  500  lashes."  While  he  was  at  Fort 
Edward,  news  was  received  of  the  taking  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  upon  which  the  "  other  prisoners  were  par- 
doned." Here,  also,  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Que- 
bec was  received. 

The  Revolutionary  AVar. — In  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  the  town  of  Lei- 
cester acted  a  prominent  and  distinguished  part. 
There  were  men  here  of  unusual  ability.  Some  of 
them  were  well  educated,  and  many  were  trained  for 
military  service  in  the  French  wars.  Several  of  the 
leading  families  were  intimately  associated  with  the 
Revolutionary  leaders  in  Boston.  Hon.  Joseph  Allen 
was  a  nephew  of  Samuel  Adams.  Adams,  Warren, 
Otis  and  Hancock  often  met  at  the  house  of  Joshua 
Henshaw,  in  Boston,  before  his  removal  to  Leicester, 
to  discuss  and  mature  their  plans.  Other  leading 
citizens  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Revolutionary 
leader-i. 

Tliere  was  then  no  mail  service,  but  early  and  con- 
fidential information  was  received  by  couriers  on 
horseback,  respecting  the  movements  of  the  English 
and  the  plans  of  the  patriots. 

The  records  of  the  town  show  what  a  power  the 
town-meeting  was,  in  which,  as  the  revenue  com- 
missioners of  Boston  complained,  "the  lowest  me- 
chanics discussed  the  most  important  points  of 
government  with  the  utmost  freedom,"  and  with  what 
effect  it  unified  and  voiced  the  spirit  of  the  peoi)le. 

During  all  the  years  of  British  aggression,  of  the 
war,  and  the  period  which  followed,  in  which  the 
state  and  the  federation  were  taking  form,  they  came 
together  in  these  meetings,  in  "  the  first  meeting- 
house," and  deliberated  upon  the  great  questions  of 
principle  and  policy  involved  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  organization  of  government  on 
the  ba.sis  of  personal  liberty.  From  these  town- 
meetings  there  issued  manifestoes  really  statesmanlike 
in  their  grasp  and  expression. 
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Tlie  whole  original  lownsliip  acteil  togi'tlier  until  i 
1775.  The  people  were  truly  loyal  lo  the  King  until 
they  saw  that  war  was  inevitable.  Some  of  them,  the 
Dennys,  the  8tel)l>in<;.ses,  the  Southgates  ami  others, 
came  directly  Irom  England  to  Leicester.  The  town 
had  heartily  responded  in  former  wars  to  every  call 
of  the  mother  country.  They  approved  the  "  Protes- 
tant succession"  and  were  ready  to  hazard  "  their" 
lives  in  defence  of  "  the  person,  crown  and  dignity  " 
of  the  King;  but  they  were  equally  ready  to  maintain  i 
their  own  rights  and  to  resist  every  encroachment 
upon  their  own  liberties  at  whatever  cost. 

Nearly  ten  years  before  the  war  began,  the  town, 
with  the  districts  of  Spencer  and  Paxton,  adopted 
the  practice  of  giving  formal  instructions  to  their 
Representatives  to  the  General  Assembly,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  of  passing  resolutions  representing 
their  opinions  upon  public  aH'airs. 

In  October,  17()">,  having  elected  Capt.  John  Brown 
Representative,  they  proceeded  to  give  him  formal 
instructions  in  "this  critical  juncture."  The  Stamp 
Act  had  been  passed  and  was  soon  to  be  enforced,  and 
Courts  of  Admiralty  had  been  ordered  for  the  trial 
Dliitfenders  without  jury.  The  excitement  occasioned 
liv  these  acts  had  been  so  great  that  a  mob  had,  in 
.\ugust,  burnt  the  house  of  Lieut.-Oov.  Hutchinson. 
With  these  facts  fresh  in  mind,  the  town  and  districts 
gave  extended  and  specific  instructions  to  their  Rep- 
resentative, in  whose  ''ability  ami  integrity"  they 
confided.  They  declared  their  "inexpressible  grief 
and  concern"  in  view  of  the  "  repeated  taxes,"  and 
especially  the  "Stamp  Act,"  which  they  "  liad  no 
voice  in  Parliament  in  making;"  and  ex[)ressed  their 
alarm  at  the  "  unparalleled  stretch  given  to  admiralty 
jurisdiction,"  "  by  which  every  man  is  liable  to  be 
carried  a  thi>usaii<l  miles  before  a  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty," "tried  wiihout  jury,"  "amerced,"  "  t-ixed 
with  costs,"  and,  if  unable  to  pay,  "  to  die  in  prison 
in  an  unknown  land,  without  friends  to  bury  him." 
They  also  expressed  their  disapproval  of  all  "  tunuilt- 
uiius  ravages,"  and  especially  that  "  wherein  our 
Lieut.-Oov.  sult'ered,"  and  their  suriirise  that  he 
should  "ch:irge  the  outrage  to  the  province,  thus 
representing  them  as  an  ungrateful  and  disloyal 
people." 

In  the  summer  of  171)8  the  colonies  were  aroused 
by  new  acts  of  oppression.  The  General  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts  was  dissolved  by  the  Governor,  and 
not  allowed  to  meet  again  while  it  refused  to  withdraw 
an  appeal  to  the  other  colonies.  A  sloop-of-war  was 
anchored  in  Bojrton  harbor,  and  troops  were  ordered 
to  Boston  to  subdue  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  conseipience  of  these  proceedings  the  citizens 
of  Boston  called  a  conference  of  towns.  Ninety-six 
towns  responded.  The  call  was  issued  September  14th, 
and  five  days  afterward  we  find  the  citizens  of  Lei- 
cester in  "the  first  meeting-house,"  called  together 
hastily,  and  without  due  notice,  to  act  upon  the  prop- 
osition.    The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  were  legal- 


ized at  the  next  March  meeting,  and  tliuii  recorded. 
Capt.  John  Brown  wan  chosen  delegate  to  the  con- 
ference, "  without  any  authority,"  and,  in  rewilutioni 
which  breathe  the  spirit  of  fervent  loyalty  to  the  King 
and  devotixn  to  the  Knglish  Conntiliition  nml  the 
Magna  Charta,  and  which  yet  declare  the  "diiwolu- 
tion  of  the  'tJeneral  Court'  a  real  grievance,"  in- 
structed "to  give  liis  advice  and  use  hi*  inlluence 
that  all  rash  measures  be  prevente<l,  and  every  mild 
one  adopted  that  may  be  con>>istent  with  Hnglithnien 
claiming  their  rights."  The  hour  of  lebellion  hud  not 
yet  come,  but  it  was  rapidly  approaching. 

In  January,  17711,  a  meeting  was  called  to  "fee  If 
the  town  will  come  to  any  note  nr  vole  about  the  pur- 
chasing of  giH>d8  of  those  that  import  from  Great 
Britan,  contrary  to  the  agreement  ><(  the  principal 
merchants  in  Boston  and  most  others  on  the  conti- 
nent." A  vote  of  thanks  was  pa'wcd  to  those  mercbuntx 
who  were  thus  "sacrificing  thair  own  interest  for  the 
good  of  their  country."  'I'he  call  for  this  meeting  w»i 
prepared  by  William  Henshaw,  and  was  signeij  by 
twenty-eight  persons.  They  iwkeil  the  town  to  vole 
that  those  who  should  offend  by  purchasing  the  pre- 
scribed goods  "shall  be  deemed  enemies  to  America, 
and  as  such  shall  be  recorded  in  the  town's  book  of 
records,"  and  the  town  appears  to  Inive  adopted  the 
proposal. 

In  May  following,  a  military  company  of  forty -six 
men  was  formed  for  drill.  The  next  year  the  town 
bought  one  hundred  pounds  of  |Kjwder,  aluo  bullets 
and  tlints. 

In  1772  Committees  of  Correspondence  were  organ- 
ized under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  Adams.  They 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  eflective  agencies  in  ad- 
vancing the  Revolutionary  cause  I'lvo  years  later, 
Daniel  Leonard,  the  Tory  writer,  pronounced  them 
"  the  foulest,  subtlest  and  most  vcnemoiu  serpent  ever 
hatched  from  the  egg  of  sedition.  It  is  the  source  of 
the  rebellion.  I  saw  the  small  seed  when  it  was 
planted;  il  was  a  grain  of  mustard.  1  have  wiil.'heil 
the  plant  till  it  has  become  a  great  tree.  '  They  weru 
at  first  voluntary  bodies,  but  were  afterward  recognized 
by  the  Legislature.  The  date  and  manner  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  in  Leicester  are  not 
known.  It  was  in  existence  and  in  correspondence 
with  the  Boston  committee  in'.lanuary  of  I77H,  within 
less  than  four  m<mths  after  the  introduction  of  the 
svslem.  Later  the  committee  wascluwen  annually  by 
the  town. 

of  the  first  committee  William  Henshaw  was  the 
chairman  and  Thomas  Penny,  J.>seph  Henshaw,  Rev. 
Benjamin  Confclin,  Hezekiah  Ward  and  Thomiw  New 
hall  were  members,  together  with  William  (ireeri, 
Samuel  Green  and  Joseph  Sargent,  who  were  added 
the  same  vear. 

A  convention  of  the  Committees  of  .-Safety  in  the 
countv  as.sembled  in  Worcester  in  August.  1774.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Conklin. 
of  Leicester,  and  William  Henshaw  was  made  clerk. 
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Joseph  Henshaw  and  Thomas  Denny  were  also  prom- 
inent members.  The  Leicester  and  Worcester  com- 
mittees were  appointed  a  committee  for  the  county,  to 
conduct  correspondence,  and  call  a  county  congres- 
sional convention.  The  convention  was  continued  by 
adjournment  till  May  31,  1775. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
Col.  William  Henshaw  in  the  convention,  and  upon 
his  motion,  that  the  famed  companies  of  "Minute- 
Men"  were  organized,  who  in  the  emergency  proved, 
as  he  in  his  motion  expressed  it,  "ready  to  act  at  a 
minute's  warning."  He  also  presented  the  resolution 
in  response  to  which  six  thousand  men  came  to  Wor- 
cester, armed  and  officered,  and  prevented  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Inferior  Court.  At  this  time  Judge  Steele. 
of  Leicester,  was  compelled,  with  other  justices,  to 
sign  an  assurance  that  the  court  would  stay  proceed- 
ings. He  was  also  forced  to  make  a  written  apology 
for  a  letter  of  congratulation  which  he,  with  other 
justices,  had  sent  to  Gov.  Gage  upon  his  assumption 
of  command  at  Boston. 

Early  in  the  year  1773  the  town  and  districts  again 
met  to  instruct  their  representative,  Mr.  Thomas 
Denny,  and  to  pass  resolutions.  The  meeting  was 
"  full,"  and  continued  till  a  late  hour.  "The  votes 
were  unanimous."  These  resolutions  and  instruc- 
tions contain  a  bi'ief  but  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  wrongs,  and  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the 
province.  They  were  still  loyal  to  the  crown,  but 
they  resolve,  "  We  have  a  right  to  all  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  subjects  born  within  the  realm  of 
England ;  and  we  esteem  and  prize  them  so  highly, 
that  we  think  it  our  duty  to  risk  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  defence  thereof."  Mr.  Denny  was  re-elected 
in  May,  and  again  instructed. 

The  patriots  of  Boston  were  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  response  of  the  towns  of  the  interior.  Two 
weeks  after  the  instructions  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Denny,  the  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence 
wrote  to  the  committee  in  Leicester,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  proceedings,  and  added, 
"  We  think  it  must  supprize  our  Oppressors  to  read 
your  very  ingenious  and  sensible  Resolves,  and  your 
Instructions  to  your  worthy  Representative." 

To  this  letter  the  committee  replied  at  length, 
through  Colonel  Henshaw  :  "  We  have  paid,  and  are 
still  willing  to  pay  due  obedience  to  laws, — made  by 
our  own  consent, — and  lawful  authority  ;  but  he  who 
tamely  submits  to  'the  tyrannical  Edicts  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  Ministry,'  is  unworthy  even  of  the 
name  of  '  an  American.'  " 

In  November,  1773,  four  days  before  the  arrival  in 
Boston  of  the  vessels  loaded  with  tea,  the  Boston 
committee,  in  a  long  letter  on  "that  worst  of  plagues, 
the  detested  tea,"  wrote  to  know  the  sense  the 
"towns  have  of  the  pi'esent  gloomy  situation  of  our 
public  afl'airs."  To  this  the  Leicester  committee  re- 
plied in  no  doubtful  terms,  expressing  obligation  to 
the  committee  in  Boston  for  their  "vigilance,"  and 


for  their  "  late  proceedings  and  manly  resolutions  in 
regard  to  the  detestable  tea  sent  here  by  the  West 
India  Company,"  "and  as  you  have  requested  our 
advice,  we  shall,  as  a  committee,  freely  give  it :  an  d 
that  is  to  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  and  on  no  ac- 
count suffer  it  to  be  landed,  or  pay  one  farthing  of 
duty."  This  was  two  days  before  the  tea  was  thrown 
overboard.  Joshua  Henshaw  is  understood  to  have 
been  one  of  the  "  tea  party." 

On  December  27  the  town  and  districts  responded. 
They  were  loyal  still  to  the  crown,  and  ready  to  haz- 
ard their  lives  in  its  defence,  but  they  asserted  their 
provincial  rights  of  property  and  person,  denounced 
the  Stamp  Act  as  "  a  usurpation  of  authority  to  which 
no  powe''  on  earth  is  entitled,  and  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  happy  Constitution  ;" 
and  promised  to  oppose,  "  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes,"  any  impositions  unconstitution- 
ally laid  upon  imported  articles. 

They  also  resolved  "That  we  will  not  use  any  tea 
in  our  families  or  suffer  any  to  be  consumed  therein 
while  loaded  with  a  tribute  contrary  to  our  consent, 
and  that  whoever  shall  sell  any  of  that  destructive 
herb  shall  be  deemed  by  us  inimical  to  the  rights  of 
his  country  as  endeavoring  to  counteract  the  designs 
of  those  who  are  zealous  for  its  true  interests."  They 
enforced  these  proceedings  by  choosing  a  committee 
of  fourteen  to  "  inspect  any  teas  sold  or  used  in  the 
towns  and  districts  and  report  the  names  of  ofienders 
at  the  annual  meeting." 

^  The  objection  of  the  i)eople  to  "  that  destructive 
herb  "  was  not  to  the  tea  nor  to  the  tax,  but  to  its  im- 
position by  a  government  in  which  they  had  no  rep- 
resentation, and  in  1781  we  find  the  town  voting  to 
license  persons  "  to  sell  Bohea  tea  and  other  Indian 
teas,  according  to  the  law  of  1781,"  imposing  "  excise 
duties." 

One  of  the  acts  of  the  crown  which  awakened 
special  alarm,  and  against  which  the  people  indig- 
nantly protested,  was  that  which  provided  that  the 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  royal  treasury.  Chief  Justice  Oliver  was  the 
only  judge  who  accepted  this  provision,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  took  prompt  measures  for 
his  impeachment.  Upon  the  mteting  of  the  court 
in  Worcester  in  April,  1774,  the  grand  jurors,  instead 
of  coming  forward  to  be  sworn,  presented  a  written 
protest,  refusing  to  serve  if  Justice  Oliver  was  to  sit 
with  the  court.  This  protest  was  drawn  up  by  Col. 
Wm.  Henshaw.  "By  his  own  confession,"  it 
declares,  "he  stands  convicted,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  of  a  crime  more  heinous,  in  all  probability, 
than  any  that  might  come  before  him."  The  chief 
justice,  however,  was  not  present,  and  the  business 
of  the  court  proceeded  without  interruption.  In  a 
subsequent  letter  to  the  court,  a  draft  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  original  protest,  is  in  the  possession  of  his 
granddaughter.  Col.  Henshaw,  after  explanations  and 
the  expression  of  satisfaction   at  the  course  of  the 
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judges,  makes  complaint  of  what  he  styles  "a  great 
hardship,"  and  at  that  early  day  recommends  the 
course  which  now  universally  prevails  in  the  courts. 
The  complaint  was  of  "  having  a  foreman  imposed 
upon  jurys  by  the  Court,  which  we  think  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Jurors."  The  reason  given  is  that  "the 
Jurors  who  live  in  the  vicinity  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  abilities  of  their  neighbors  than  the  judges 
can  be."  "  We  hope,"  he  writes,  "  that  this  error  in 
appointing  a  Foreman  will  be  soon  rectified,  &  the 
power  vested  in  the  .lurys  to  choose  their  own  foreman 
by  a  fair  Vote,  which  we  think  would  be  of  vast 
utility  to  the  Public  and  for  the  facilitating  business 
&  saving  expense  to  the  County." 

The  year  1774  was  one  of  agitation  and  prepara- 
tion. Repeated  acts  of  oppression  were  effectually 
exhausting  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  mother 
country,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  growing 
more  determined.  Eighteen  town-meetings  were 
held  this  year,  and  repeated  instructions  and  resolu- 
tions were  voted,  some  of  which  rank  with  the  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  manifestoes  of  that  period.  They 
cover  the  whole  range  of  questions  involved  in  the 
struggle,  and  counsel  the  most  determined  resistance. 
In  May  they  jirotested  against  the  Port  Bill.  In 
July  resolutions,  prepared  by  a  committee,  were 
adopted,  which  clearly,  comprehensively  and  elo- 
quently discuss  the  issues  of  the  hour,  and  declare 
the  duty  of  citizens  loyal,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
Province  and  to  the  rightful  authority  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  a  dignified  and  determined  declaration  of  rights, 
by  the  town  of  Leicester  and  the  districts  of  Spencer 
and  Pa.xton  assembled,  "not  tumultuously,  riotously 
or  seditiously,  hut  soberly  and  seriously,  as  men,  as 
citizens  and  as  Christians,  to  take  into  our  considera- 
tion the  present  distressed  state  of  our  aflairs."  They 
pledged  themselves  not  to  purchase  goods  imported 
from  England,  and  to  have  no  dealings  with  those 
who  import  such  goods  while  the  duty  on  tea  is  con- 
tinued, unless  "other  measures  of  redress  be  recom- 
mended by  General  Congress."  They  also  urge  the 
people  to  "  associate  together,  and  discourse  and  in- 
form themselves  of  their  rights  and  privileges  its 
men,  as  members  of  society  and  the  English  Consti- 
tution." 

In  September  Thomas  Denny  was  chosen  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Great  and  General  Court,  which, 
driven  from  Boston,  met  the  next  month  in  Salem, 
and  instructed  to  be  sworn  only  by  an  oflicer  ap- 
pointed under  the  charter,  and  to  refuse  to  be  sworn 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Legislature  was 
prorogued  by  the  Governor,  and  immediately  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Provincial  Convention  or  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Denny  was  delegated  to  represent  the  town  in 
this  "conventioti  "  at  its  meeting  the  next  month  in 
Concord, — "  An  assembly,"  as  they  suggest  in  their 
instructions,  "  in  which  at  this  dark  and  difficult  day, 
perhaps  the  most  important  business  will   come  be- 


fore you  that  was  ever  transacted  Hince  the  Miltle- 
ment  of  North  America."  "  Everything  now  con- 
spires to  prompt  the  full  exertion  of  true  policy, 
valor  and  intrepidity."  The  inntructionH  are  under 
ten  "particulars."  They  urge,  si nco  "  charters  have 
become  bubbles,"  resistance  to  all  compromise,  and 
"  compliance  with  the  advice  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress." They  urge  an  "  endeavor  to  have  the  militia 
of  the  Province  put  on  the  most  rexpectable  footing, 
and  that  every  town  be  supplied  with  one  or  more 
field  pieces,  properly  mounted  and  furnished  with 
ammunition.  A  militia  composed  of  the  yeomanry 
and  proprietors  of  the  country  is  its  surest  defence: 
therefore  we  esteem  it  a  matter  of  the  last  nece»-ity 
that  they  be  properly  disciplined  and  taught  the  artu 
of  war  with  all  expedition,  as  we  know  not  how  bood 
we  may  be  called  to  ai-tion." 

They  demand  restitution  lor  the  removal  of  arms 
and  ammunition  from  Boston  and  CaiMbri<lge,  and  for 
loss  an<l  damage  resulting  from  the  bluckatle  of 
Boston.  They  urge  the  encouragement  of  arta  and 
manufactures,  by  granting  premiums  and  prevent- 
ing importation,  recommend  intercolonial  corre- 
spondence and  the  apprehension  and  trial  of  persons 
"  inimical  to  their  country." 

Mr.  Denny  died  soon  after  the  a-ssembling  of  the 
Congress,  and  Col.  Joseph  Hensliaw  wna  chosen  his 
successor.  He  was  brielly  instructed  to  promote  with 
all  his  influence  "any  plan  for  the  common  good, 
generally  adopted  by  the  Congress,"  and  urge  upon 
it  "an  immediate  assumption  of  government."  "  Par- 
ticular matters  will  no  doubt  turn  up  in  the  course  of 
the  session,  which,  as  we,  your  constituant-f,  are  not 
now  apprized  of,  so  cannot  particularly  instruct." 
This  w;ts  January  9,  1775. 

The  anticipated  "matters"  were  not  far  in  the 
future.  When  they  did  "turn  up"  they  found  the 
people  in  this  hot-bed  of  treason  ready  to  convert 
their  resolutions  into  actions.  The  standing  com- 
pany of  the  town  was  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Newhall  and  Lieutenanta  Benjamin  Hicharti- 
son  and  Ebcnczcr  Upham.  .-Vn  "  imlependcnt  com- 
pany of  volunteers,"  forme<l  in  1770,  had  been  re- 
(irganized,  with  .Seth  Wa-shburn  as  captain  and  Wil- 
liam Watson  and  Nathaniel  Harrini  as  liculenanl«. 

The  town  had  also  made  some  provision  for  ammu- 
nition. The  minute-men  had  met  weekly  for  drill, 
under  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  whom  they  had 
hired. 

In  February  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  Supplies  of 
the  Provincial  (Congress  decided  to  remove  the  powder 
stored  at  Concord  to  Leicester;  also  eight  (ield-piecc*, 
shot,  cartridges  and  two  bra-ss  mortars,  with  iKjmbs. 
The  letter  of  Joseph  Henshaw  to  his  brother,  whom 
he  styles  "Brother  Billy,'  gives  minute  directions 
with  reference  to  the  storing  -if  the  six  or  seven  hogs- 
heads of  powder  in  the  barns  of  Colonel  Hcn»haw, 
Major  Denny,  CapUin  Newhall  and  C.ipUin  (ireen. 
It  was  afterward  decided  to  distribute  these  stores  io 
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nine  towns,  of  which  Leicester  was  one.  In  all  the 
correspondence  of  these  years  the  greatest  secrecy  was 
observed.  The  letters  were  often  withont  signature, 
and  often  signed  by  fictitious  names. 

In  March  there  were  rumors  of  the  movement  of 
the  British  forces,  and  Colonel  Henshaw  and  Joseph 
Allen  walked  to  Worcester  over  the  snow-drifts  on 
"  rackets  "  to  ascertain  their  truth.  It  is  said  that  at 
one  time  Mr.  Allen  had  his  knapsack  and  his  trunk, 
with  his  wedding  suit,  ]).acked,  not  knowing  whether 
he  should  first  be  called  to  battle  or  to  his  marriage. 

The  scenes  of  the  19th  of  April,  and  indeed  of  the 
period  which  immediately  followed,  are  graphically 
given  by  Governor  Washburn  in  his  history.  Many 
of  them  were  told  him  by  the  actors  themselves,  who 
have  long  been  dead. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  April  an  un- 
known horseman  rode  rapidly  through  the  village, 
stopped  long  enough  before  the  blacksmith's  shop  to 
say,  "The  war  h.as  begun  ;  the  regulars  are  marching 
to  Concord,"  and  then  hurried  on  to  alarm  the  towns 
beyond.  "  I  saw,"  wrote  Col.  Wm.  Henshaw,  "  the  ex- 
press that  came  from  the  town  of  Lexington,  inform- 
ing that  the  enemy  had  killed  several  men  in  that 
town."  The  blacksmith,  who  was  Captain  Seth  Wash- 
burn, dropped  a  ploughshare  on  which  he  was  work- 
ing, rushed  into  the  road  and  discharged  his  musket. 
The  members  of  the  companies  were  called  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  town.  At  four  o'clock  every 
minute-man  was  on  the  common.  They  were  uni- 
formed, but  they  came  with  their  Queen's  arms,  and 
with  their  powder-horns  and  shot-pouches.  Members 
of  their  families  and  other  friends  were  assembled  to 
render  assistance  and  to  bid  them  God  speed.'' 

Dr.  Honeywood,  an  Englishman — the  physican  of 
the  place — had  never  till  that  hour  had  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  province  to  resist  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  but  when  he  saw  that  little  company  of  reso- 
lute, determined  men,  who  had  come  at  a  moment's 
warning,  some  of  them  leaving  their  plows  in  the  fur- 
rows, he  said  ;  "  Such  men  as  these  will  fight,  and 
what  is  more  they  won't  be  beat." 

The  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  Benjamin  Conklin, 
himself  a  "  high  liberty  man,"  was  present,  and  before 
the  company  started,  as  the  men  leaned  upon  their 
muskets  and  all  heads  were  uncovered,  committed 
them,  in  prayer,  to  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
God  of  battles.  "  Pray  for  me  and  I  will  fight  for 
you,"  said  the  captain  to  his  venerable  mother,  and 
then  gave  the  order,  ''  Forward  !  " 

Within  three  hours  after  meeting  on  the  Common, 
the  company  marched.  They  halted  in  front  of  the 
house  of  Nathan  Sargent,  in  Cherry  N^illey,  and  Mr. 
Sargent,  to  supply  the  need  of  the  company,  melted 
down  the  leaden  weights  of  the  family  clock,  and  dis- 
tributed the  bullets  to  the  company. 

There  were  forty-three  men  in  the  company.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  N.  Newhall,  with  the  standing  company 
of  the  town,  consisting  of  thirty-four  men,  marched  a 


little  later.  Companies  from  Spencer  and  other 
western  towns  followed.  The  march  of  the  companies 
was  rapid  till  they  reached  Marlborough,  where 
they  heard  of  the  retreat  of  the  British.  Lights 
were  burning  in  every  window  on  the  way  through 
the  night.  Regimental  officers  in  town  were  equally 
prompt  in  joining  their  commands. 

A  part  of  the  company  returned  after  a  few  weeks' 
service.  Others  enlisted  under  Captain  Washburn 
for  eight  months.  There  were  fifty-nine  men  in  this 
company,  most  of  them  from  Leicester.  The  embargo 
of  Boston  and  its  occupation  by  the  regulars  rendered 
it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  towns  to  contribute  for 
the  support  of  its  poor.  Thirty-six  were  apportioned 
to  Leicester.  In  May  Leicester  was  also  required  to 
furnish  one  barrel  of  powder  and  twelve  muskets  for 
the  use  of  the  province. 

Colonel  William  Henshaw,  who  reached  Cambridge 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  20th,  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  war,  and,  with  Colonel  Gridley  and  Rich- 
ard Devans,  reconnoitred  the  heights  of  Cambridge 
and  Charlestown.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
signed  by  Colonel  Henshaw,  as  chairman.  It  recom- 
mended the  fortification  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
construction  of  redoubts  between  Charlestown  and 
Cambridge.  Colonel  Prescott  was  detailed  to  exe- 
cute this  plan,  but  decided  to  fortify  Breed's  Hill,  in- 
stead of  Bunker  Hill.  On  the  27th  of  June  Colo- 
nel Henshaw  was  commissioned  adjutant-general 
of  the  Provincial  army,  under  General  W.  Ward. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  W.ashington,  he  was,  on  the  3d 
of  July,  superseded  by  General  Gates,  adjutant  of  the 
American  army.  He  was,  however,  persuaded  to  re- 
main as  assistant  of  General  Gates.  The  Orderly 
Books,  in  four  volumes,  covering  the  period  from 
.4pril,  177.5,  to  October,  177(i,  are  in  the  possession  of 
his  granddaughter,  Miss  Harriet  E.  Henshaw,  of 
Leicester,  and  are  an  invaluable  treasure.  The  first 
volume  was  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  as  its  centennial  volume.  It  contains  the 
roster  of  the  regiments,  the  "  Parole  "  and  "  Counter- 
sign "  for  each  day,  the  "  Officer  of  the  day  "  and 
"  Field-officer"  and  the  general  orders  from  April  20, 
1775,  to  September  2()th  of  the  same  year. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Hunker  Hill,  Captain 
Washburn's  company,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
regiment  of  General  Artemas  Ward,  in  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jonathan  Ward,  marched  from 
Cambridge,  by  way  of  Lechmere  Point,  and  took  posi- 
tion at  the  rail-fence,  "gallantly  covering  the  retreat.'' 
It  was  to  them  a  thrilling  hour.  They  saw  the  hur- 
ried movement  of  the  troops,  they  heard  the  beat  of 
drums,  the  roar  of  British  artillery  and  "  the  cracking 
of  musketry  over  in  Charlestown."  Just  before 
marching.  Captain  Washburn  addressed  his  company 
in  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement  and  com- 
mitted them  to  God  in  a  fervent  prayer.  "  Some  of 
them  often  spoke,"  says  Washburn  in  his  history,  "  in 
their   old   age,   of   the   unfaltering   confidence   with 
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whirh,  after  this,  they  weut  through  the  experiences 
of  the  day."  On  their  way  to  Charlestown  Neck, 
they  were  met  l)y  a  man  on  horseback,  suppoiod  to 
be  Dr.  Menjamin  Church,  atterwani  proved  to  be  a 
traitor,  who  in<iuired  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward  to 
wliat  point  he  was  marching.  He  answered,  ''To  the 
liill."  "  Have  you  not  had  counter-orders?"  "I 
liave  not."  "  You  will  have  soon,"  lie  said,  and  com- 
manded the  regiment  to  halt.  Most  of  the  rejrimeni 
therefore  remained  behind  ;  but  Captain  Washburn 
stepped  forward  and  said,  "Those  are  Tory  orders  ;  1 
sba'n't  obey  llieni.  Who  will  follow  me?  "  The  en- 
tire company  followed  the  captain,  and  two  other 
companies  with  them  left  the  regimeDt  and  moved  on 
toward  the  scene  of  action,  e.\ posed  to  the  shot  of  tlie 
British  Meet ;  the  captain  gave  any  who  might  be 
afraid  the  privilege  of  going  back.  Not  a  man  of 
that  brave  company  left  the  ranks.  '"Then  we'll  all 
go  together,"  said  the  captain  ;  and  the  wh(de  com- 
pany started  on  "  double  (piick  "  and  ascended  the 
hill.  Charlestown  was  on  tire  and  the  enemy  were 
advancing  cm  the  redoubt.  \  ball  lodged  in  the  car- 
toiich-box  of  tlie  capt.ain.  The  company  for  a  time 
fought  at  the  rail-fence,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  re- 
treat. Severalof  the  company  were  wounded  and  borne 
tiom  the  field  under  fite.  One  of  the  two  strands 
of  Daniel  Hubbard's  cue  was  cut  otf  close  to  his  head 
by  a  ball.  Abner  Livermore's  canteen  was  shot  away 
and  rolled  toward  the  enemy.  His  brother  Isaac  ran 
and  secured  it,  saying,  "  I'll  be  darned  if  the  regulars 
shall  have  that  rum."  tsamuel  Sargent  lost  the  con- 
tents of  his  canteen,  but  saved  the  ball  that  pierced 
it.  Four  balls  pjissed  through  the  captain's  coat  and 
one  through  his  wig.  Israel  (ireen,  a  native  of  Lei- 
cester, had  three  sons  in  the  battle,  one  of  whom  was 
killed,  the  secomi  died  of  wounds  received,  and  a 
third  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 

Among  the  soldiers  in  this  battle  was  Peter  Salem, 
a  negro,  and  formerly  a  slave.  He  was  a  native  of 
Framinghani,  and  in  Colonel  Nixon's  reginient.  It 
was  the  shot  from  his  musket  which  killed  Major 
Pitcairn,  just  iis  he  mounted  the  redoubt  and  shouted, 
"  The  day  is  ours."  After  the  war  he  came  to  Leices- 
ter, where  he  remained  until,  in  his  old  age  and 
poverty,  he  was  taken  to  the  poor-house  in  Framing- 
ham,  where  he  died. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  inhabitants  of  Leicester, 
having  chosen  Hezekiah  Ward  Representative  to  the 
Provincial  Congress,  instructed  him  with  reference  to 
his  duties.  "To  this  impnrtant  now,"  they  say, 
••  posterity  will  look  back  with  joy  and  admiration. 
secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  inestimable  liber- 
ties, or  with  keenest  sensations  of  grief,  while  they 
drag  the  galling  chain  of  .servitude."  He  was  di- 
rected to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  to  oppose  the  accession  to  power  of  those  who 
had  proved  inimical  to  their  country,  or  had  failed  to 
give  it  their  support,  "waiting  the  tide  of  events;" 
to  watch  "  with  jealous  vet  candid  eye  the  disposition 


and  motion*  of  tin-  .\uierican  army,  alwray*  reiiieni- 
bering  the  importance  of  preserving  the  aupvrioritjr 
of  the  civil  power  over  the  military  ;"  to  urjce  the 
execution  of  the  laws  against  iinmornlity  and  vie« ; 
and  t<i  act  for  the  iiiterext  of  the  cuuitc  in  relation  to 
other  specific  mattere. 

In  May,  177(i,  itistructionii  were  given  to  Selh 
Washburn,  as  Representative  to  the  (ieneral  Court, 
urging  the  utmost  ilelibenition  and  caution  in  the 
measures  of  the  court  for  protection  and  organiralion. 
.\t  the  same  meeting  it  was  "  Voted  by  the  inhabit- 
ants then  present,  umtnimously,  That  in  caw  the 
Honorable  the  Continental  Congres-i  slmuld  ileclarc 
these  Colonies  independent  of  Oreat  Itritain.  tbey 
would  support  said  Congress  in  eflectuating  nuch  a 
measure  at  the  risk  of  tlieir  livew  an<l  fortuncn." 

With  this  declaration  (his  remarkable  seriw  of  in- 
structions and  resolutions  ends.  They  cover  a  periiMi 
of  nearly  eleven  years  previous  to  the  Declnratinn  <if 
Independence.  There  is  hardly  a  i|Ui>stion  involved 
in  the  controversy  with  the  mother  country,  or  the 
policy  of  the  colonies,  which  they  do  not  discuiw.  In 
clearness  and  breadth  of  view,  in  forethought  and 
wisdom,  in  felicity  anil  elofpience  of  expression,  and 
in  fervent,  self-sacrificing,  courageous,  in\in<'il>le  pa- 
triotism, they  are  hardly  surpassed,  even  in  the  his- 
toric prixluctions  r)f  that  perind.  Hancroft.  in  his  his- 
tory, ipiotcs  from  them,  as  illustrative  of  the  spirit 
of  the  time. 

But  the  time  for  manifestnes  had  now  passed  ;  the 
time  for  action  had  come.  Henceforth  the  work  of 
the  town.  Its  its  records  also  show,  was  enlisting  iol- 
diers,  raising  bounties,  hiring  sobliers,  proviiling  for 
the  purchase  of  ammunition  and  entreni'hing  tuola, 
and  the  pay  for  carting  provisions,  buying  beef  and 
clothing  for  the  army,  aiding  companies  that  had  done 
more  than  their  share  of  service,  authorizing  the 
selectmen  "to  supply  the  necessities  of  life  to  sol- 
iliers."  abating  the  poll-taxes  of  s<ddier»,  caring  for 
soldiers'  wives,  providing  for  families  of  officers  and 
soldiers  and  lixing  the  prices  of  commoijilii-s.  There 
was  no  authorized  government  and  all  dilliciillies 
were  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  people  were  also  careful  to  guani  theniHclves 
against  tresichery.  Too  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolutionary  movements  were  here  to  render  the 
toleration  of  spies  safe,  an<l  the  people  were  too  much 
in  earnest  to  bear  patiently  the  opp<isition  of  men 
"inimical"  to  the  cau.se.  In  1774  the  seUtlmeri, 
through  Colonel  Henshaw.  had  informed  at  least  one 
suspected  man  that  his'  residedeii.e  "  would  be  "  pe- 
culiarly disgustful  to  the  InhabiUiiils."  "And  as  well- 
wishers  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  town,  we  think 
it  advisable  that  you  move  from  hence  as  »<ion  as  may 
be;  as  the  people,  roused  with  the  insults  lliey  have 
already  sust^iined.  will,  in  all  probability,  |.ay  you  a 
visit  less  respectful  than  the  lulimation  you  now 
receive."  Three  years  later  Colcmel  Henshaw  was 
instructed,  by  vote  of  the   town,  to  "  procure  what 
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evidence  he  may  be  able  of  the  inimical  Disposition 
of  any  inhabitent  of  this  town  toward  tlie  United 
States  of  America,  which  inhabitent  may  be  so  voted 
to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  town."  One  such  man 
was  at  that  time  voted,  in  the  opinion  of  the  town, 
"  inimically  disposed."  In  July  of  the  next  year  it 
was  "  Voted  that  tlie  selectmen  be  directed  to  prefer 
a  petition  to  General  Court,  that  William  Manning 
and  family  may  be  removed  from  this  town." 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
adopted  it  was,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  Council,  copied  on  the  town  records. 

These  minutes  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 
They  show  the  true  diaracter  of  the  people  and  the 
power  of  their  deliberation  and  united  action.  Lord 
Germaine  did  not  speak  without  provocation  when 
he  said,  "  This  is  what  comes  of  their  wretched  old 
town-meetings." 

According  to  a  report  made  to  the  town  in  1784, 
the  town  paid  in  bounties,  from  1775  to  that  time, 
£9268  6s.  (probably  equivalent  to  about  §11,000  in 
coin)  to  244  soldiers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  town 
raised  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  over  $18,000,  in 
addition  to  State  taxes.  There  were  twenty-eight 
requisitions  upon  the  town  for  soldiers.  These  were 
filled  by  more  than  254  men.  Beside  these  were  the 
men  wlio  marched  on  the  19th  of  April  and  at  least 
thirty  who  enlisted  for  three  years  in  1777  and  1778. 
Some  of  these  soldiers  were  veterans  of  the  French 
wars ;  others  were  boys  of  sixteen  years. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pojjulation  of  the 
town  in  1776  was  only  1078,  and  that  it  decreased 
during  the  war.  There  were  in  Leicester  in  1777 
only  212  men  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
names  on  the  muster-roll  were  less  than  half  the 
number  of  enlistments  and  re  enlistments  in  the 
quotas  of  the  town.  The  valuation  of  the  town 
seven  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  was  only 
$140,000. 

In  1781  the  town  was  divided  into  ten  classes, 
which  were  each  to  furnish  their  proportion  of 
soldiers  upon  requisition  of  the  government.  So  ex- 
haustive was  the  demand  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hire  substitutes  from  other  places  to  meet  it.  The 
town  was  repeatedly  under  the  necessity  of  electing 
new  selectmen  and  assessors,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  regular  incumbents  in  the  army. 
Women  worked  in  the  fields,  because  all  the  male 
members  of  their  families  were  in  the  war,  and 
farmers  sold  their  cattle  to  raise  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 

The  number  of  commissioned  officers  from  Lei- 
cester was  large,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  town. 
Col.  William  Henshaw,  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred,  was  in  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island.  He  was  with  a  picket-guard  which 
was  cut  oft'  from  the  main  body  by  a  superior  force 
of  Hessians,  and  cut  its  way  through  with  great  gal- 
lantry and  little  loss  of  life. 


Col.  Seth  Washburn  was  fifty-two  years  old  when 
the  war  began.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  afterward,  though  not  in  the  army,  was  muster- 
master  for  Worcester  County  and  served  the  cause  on 
several  important  committees.  ■ 

Col.  Samuel  Denny  marched  as  lieutenant-colonel 
with  the  minute-men,  on  the  19th  of  April,  and 
served  as  colonel  during  the  early  part  of  the  war. 

Dr.  John  Honeywood  was  surgeon  and  died  in  the 
service  at  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

Dr.  Israel  Green  was  at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne 
was  taken. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint  enlisted,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
as  a  soldier  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Bur- 
goyne.    He  was  afterward  surgeon. 

Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  Henshaw  marched  with  the 
minute-men.  He  afterward  served  on  important 
committees,  conferring  with  other  States. 

Capt.  David  Henshaw  was  in  the  service  three 
years. 

Capt.  John  Southgate,  Capt.  William  Todd  and 
Lieut.  William  Crossman  were  also  in  the  service. 

Lieut.  Nathan  Craig  was  at  the  battles  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  Saratoga. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Washburn  was  at  the  battles  of 
Saratoga  and  Monmouth,  and  also  at  Valley  Forge. 
Captain  Thomas  Newhall  was  in  command  of  the 
standing  company  on  the  lath  of  April,  and  was 
muster-master  for  Worcester  County.  Captain  John 
Holden  served  through  the  war,  and  was  present  at  the 
storming  of  Stony  Point.  Captain  John  Brown  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  French  War,  and  was  in 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  as  a  sergeant.  Rev.  Benja- 
min Conklin  was  probably  a  chaplain. 

Joseph  Bass,  of  the  "  water  service,"  who  resided 
in  Leicester  after  the  war,  was  one  of  the  heroes  of 
what  Irving,  in  his  "Life  of  Washington,"  calls  the 
"gallant  little  exploit"  on  the  Hudson,  the  at- 
tempted "  destruction  of  the  ships  which  had  so  long 
been  domineering  over  its  waters,"  by  means  of  fire- 
ships.  Washburn,  in  his  history,  gives  an  extended 
narrative  of  the  affair.  Bass  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
sloops,  the  "Polly,"  which  was  supplied  with  inflam- 
mable materials,  and  which,  under  heavy  fire  of  ar- 
tillery, he  fastened  to  the  tender  of  one  of  the  frig- 
ates, setting  it  on  fire  and  destroying  it  with  most  of 
the  men  on  board.  Bass,  with  all  his  men,  leaped 
into  the  life-boat,  and  rowed  away  without  injury. 
The  frigates  escaped,  but  were  prudently  withdrawn 
from  so  dangerous  a  locality. 

Solomon  Parsons  was  severely  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth.  He  was  shot,  his  thigh  was 
broken,  and  afterwards,  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground, 
he  was  robbed,  slabbed  and  roughly  dragged  about 
by  the  enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  run  over 
by  cavalry  and  artillery.  He  lay  all  the  afternoon  of 
that  terribly  hot  day,  in  the  sun,  until  he  was  rescued 
by  Lieutenant  Joseph  Washburn. 

These  facta  and  figures  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
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burdens  and  sufferings  of  the  people  in  tbe  gloomy 
period  of  the  Revokition,  and  the  strain  upon  their 
resources  and  fortitude.  They  did  not  flinch  when 
the  time  came  to  test  the  sincerity  and  value  of  their 
resolutions.  They  well  redeemed  the  pledge  to  main- 
tain tlie  cause  of  independence  at  "the  risk  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes." 


CHAPTER    LXX  XIX. 

LEICKSTER— (a>w/;';/«f'(/. ) 

St*tt6  OotulUutioit :  Objectinitf,  Ad-^iilitftt — Je<iloiuy  of  ItitjhU — Shaya'  /ii- 
nimclioii :  Oiti«c«,  Coiireiilion^  High  FftUiig^  Duprrtimi  o/  the  In- 
«itr^efi/H,  C*tptam  D«y,  O'tth  of  Allegiance — Fiat  for  Son-Iiepretenla- 
Hint  in  the  Oeiural  Court — Slartrg  in  Lticttter — "  ln$tructio»t  *' — 
Jewt ;  ^aroii  Ijnpez — Hivera  letter  to  0*lon€l  H«n»hitic. 

Soox  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
measures  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a  Con- 
stitutional State  Government.  These  movements 
were,  however,  regarded  premature  and  ill-advised. 
In  October,  1776,  the  town  voted  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  this  State  ought  not  to  institute 
any  new  form  of  government  at  present,  and  chose  a 
committee  "to  show  the  court  wliy  the  town  objects 
to  settling  a  new  constitution.''  Some  of  these  ob- 
jections stated  were  that  there  was  no  provision  for 
amendment,  that  the  town  was  not  fully  represented, 
that  they  were  not  allowed  a  Representative,  and 
"  that  a  number  of  the  first  principal  inhabitants'' 
were  "  in  the  service."  Tbe  Constitution  first  formed 
was  rejected  by  the  i)eople. 

In  1771'  tbe  town  voted  unanimously  to  send  two 
men — Seth  Washburn  and  William  Henshaw — "to 
frame  a  Constitutioii  of  Massachusetts."  These  gen- 
tlemen were  prominent  in  the  convention.  The  Con- 
stitution was  the  next  year  approved  by  the  town, 
article  by  article,  by  a  large  majority. 

Struggling  against  the  oppression  of  the  mother 
country,  the  people  were  equally  je.ilous  of  any  en- 
croachments upon  their  rights  by  the  government 
they  were  seeking  to  organize  and  establish.  In  their 
various  resolutions  and  other  acts  in  the  later  years 
of  the  last  century  there  is  evidence  of  their  determi- 
nation to  secure  a  government  "  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people."'  They  protested  against 
"monopoliejs.''  In  1777  they  earnestly  condemned 
the  act  of  the  (General  Court,  calling  in  bills  of  credit 
and  sinking  them  in  a  loan, as  "cruel  and  oppressive" 
and  "grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor."  In  January 
of  the  next  year  they  raised  twelve  hundred  pounds 
and  loaned  to  the  State.  In  1787  they  instructed  their 
representative,  Samuel  Uenny,  to  oppose  the  excessive 
tax  on  farmers  and  on  polls  ;  also  to  oppose  high  sal- 
aries, as  in  present  circumstances  it  was  not  well  to 
"support  courtly  dignity."  They  expressed  them- 
selves as  opposed  to  the  "support  of  commerce,"  so  "as 


to  prevent  their  giving  <lue  euc<juragemenl  U>  our  own 
manufactures."  The  location  of  the  U-gi«l«turc  op- 
pears  to  have  been  u  subject  much  agilaird,  nml  at 
the  same  time  the  town  declnrwl  "  tin-  ft.-tling  of  the 
General  Government  in  the  town  of  |<..HU>n  \»  u  Mat- 
ter which  the  Citizens  of  thii*  Comniotiwealth  are 
not  generally  satisfied  witli,"  and  advihi-.!  that  it«  re- 
moval to  some  other  place  be  tried  by  "  ex(K'riencc." 

The  eight  years'  struggle  of  the  Revolntion  had 
hardly  ended  when  the  Stale  was  threatened  with  a 
formidable  civil  war.  It  wim  the  natural  reaction 
from  the  long-continued  strain  upon  llu-  i-ndnrance 
of  the  people.  They  had  been  Uixed  to  their  utmwt 
limit;  all  interests  had  sulfereil ;  the  people  «<re  im- 
poverished; the  currency  had  depreciated  and  finallv 
became  valueless  ;  the  State  had  no  credit ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  Government  ami  of  the  community  wan 
one  of  bankruptcy;  and  thou.oands  of  BuitM  were 
brought  before  the  courts,  and  forced  sales  were  nu- 
merous. Some  of  the  acts  of  the  Legishiiure  were 
regarded  as  oppressive.  General  conventions  were 
held  in  the  county  to  confer  with  reference  to  theae 
complaints.  Two  of  these  were  in  I.#ietwter.  The 
presence  of  wise  and  loyal  men  like  David  Hem>haw 
and  Col.  Thomas  l)enny  wilh  a  check  upon  rash 
action.  When  at  length  the  dissatisfaction  develope<l 
into  insurrection,  under  the  leader-hip  of  Daniel 
Shays,  the  town  withilrew  lis  delegates.  The  excite- 
ment was  intense  and  tbe  8entiinent.s  of  the  people 
were  divided,  some  sympathizing  with  the  iuhurgenta 
and  joining  their  ranks.  As  in  the  War  of  the  Kosest 
the  parlies  bad  their  distinctive  badges,  the  insurgenla 
a  green  sprig  and  the  supporters  of  the  (iovernnient 
awhile  fillel  of  paper.  The  Kev.  Itenjamin  Conklin, 
loyal  to  the  nation  and  the  commonwealth  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Revcdution,  was  repeatedly  forced  to  leave 
his  home  and  hide  himself  to  escape  seizure  by  the 
insurgents  in  the  nighl. 

The  same  loyal  leadership  and  ibe  same  patient 
devotion  to  the  government  which  were  conspicuous 
in  the  Revolution,  held  the  town  to  a  wise  and  patri- 
otic course.  Kvery  man  in  town  over  twenty  yearn 
of  age  was  by  vote  re<|uired  to  take  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Slate,  and  the  list  of  those  who  thus  com- 
plied was  to  be  reported  at  town-meeting. 

The  excitement  and  peril  of  the  rebellion  culmi- 
nated in  Worcester,  in  December.  I78ti,  in  an  attempt 
of  the  insurgent  army  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the 
court.  The  house  of  Jlr.  Joseph  Allen,  then  residing 
in  Worcester,  was  guarded  by  a  sentinel,  who  opposed 
him  wilh  a  fixed  bayonet  to  prevent  him  from  going 
to  court.  Seth  Washburn  seized  the  guard  and 
wrested  his  musket  from  him.  Lincoln,  in  his  "Historj- 
of  Worcester,"  stales  that  .lustice  .>^elh  WsLshbuni  him- 
self was  also  met  by  the  guard,  and  that  two  friends 
who  "seized  the  gun  presented  to  his  bre4ist"«ere 
arrested  and  detaineil  in  custody. 

On  the  memorable  Slh  of  December,  the  day  in 
which  Shavs  and  bis  army  retreated  frrun  Worcester 
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in  a  snow  storm  of  such  severity  and  cold  so  intense 
that  many  of  his  men  were  overcome  and  some  were 
frozen  to  death,  Luke  Day,  one  of  the  insurgent 
captains,  reached  Leicester  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  but  was  prevented  by  the  storm  from  join- 
ing the  main  body  at  Worcester.  Scant  courtesy  did 
the  rebels  receive  from  the  sturdy  patriots  of  that  day. 
When  this  same  Day,  on  his  way  from  Worcester  to 
Springfield  on  a  cold  winter  day,  entered  the  house  of 
Nathan  Sargent  and  made  free  to  warm  himself  by 
the  fire  and  ostentatiously  announced  himself  as  Capt. 
Day,  he  soon  found  himself,  with  hat  and  sword  pre- 
ceding him,  rtoundering  in  the  snow-drift  outside. 
Several  Leicester  men  participated  in  the  march 
through  drifting  snow  and  were  present  on  the  3d  of 
February  when  the  insurgents,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  State  forces  to  their  rendezvous  at  Petersham,  fled 
witliout  tlie  firing  of  a  gun,  so  completely  discomfited 
that,  as  Lincoln  in  his  "History  of  Worcester"  e.x presses 
it,  "had  an  army  dropped  from  the  clouds  upon  the 
hill  the  consternation  could  not  have  been  greater." 
Dr.  Austin  Flint  was  one  of  the  number,  having,  as 
he  said,  volunteered  "to  help  drive  the  Mobites  out." 

During  all  the  later  years  of  the  century  persons 
who  engaged  in  trade  or  kept  public-houses  were  re- 
quired to  take  a  stringent  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
republic. 

For  many  years  the  salaries  of  representatives  to 
the  "Great  and  General  Court"  were  paid  by  the 
several  towns.  The  town  in  1789  was  fined  for  not 
sending  a  representative ;  and  in  a  memorial,  an 
ancient  copy  of  which  is  before  the  writer,  the  town 
petitioned  to  have  the  fine  remitted.  The  memorial 
bears  date  of  May  10,  1790,  and  is  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  the  straits  into  which  the  people  had  been 
placed.  They  were  still  in  debt  for  money  borrowed 
to  be  loaned  "to  the  Commonwealth  "  and  for  the 
payment  of  "  soldiers,"  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
"  House  of  Public  Worship,"  and  they  were  "  at  a 
greater  expense  than  most  towns  for  repairing  their 
roads  owing  to  their  hills  being  wet  and  rocky." 

Slavery  has  never  existed  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  There  were  slaves  in  the 
Province  till  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  Con- 
stitution adopted  in  1780  declared  the  right  of  "all 
men  tn  enjoy  and  defend  their  lives  and  liberties." 
The  number  of  slaves  in  Leicester  was  small ;  still 
they  were  here ;  Titus  and  Cain,  and  Caisar,  and 
Quashi,  and  Prymus,  and  Pompey,  and  Will,  and 
Pegg,  and  Jenny,  and  Dinah,  and  Prince,  and  Jethro 
the  last  person  buried  in  the  burying-yard  by  the 
church  ;  but  they  were  treated  as  wards  rather  than 
as  slaves.  They  lived,  and  worked,  and  ate  with  the 
families,  in  some  cases  were  paid  wages,  and  in  re- 
peated instances  ^vere  set  free.  Mr,  Ralph  Earle  not 
only  freed  his  slave  Sharp,  but  also  gave  him  in  175(5 
a  iiirm  of  thirty  acres.  But  slavery,  even  in  its  mild- 
est form,  was  discordant  with  the  spirit  of  a  freedom- 
hiving  people.     In  1773  the  town  gave  expression  to 


its  views  on  the  subject  in  instructions  to  its  Repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Thomas  Denny:  "And  as  we  have 
the  highest  regard  for  (so  as  even  to  revere  the 
name  of)  liberty,  we  cannot  behold  but  with  the 
greatest  abhorrence  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  a 
state  of  slavery." 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  town 
was  the  settlement  here,  in  1777,  of  a  colony  of  Jews- 
Mr.  Aaron  Lopez,  who  was  carrying  on  an  extensive 
business  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  that  year  removed  to  Lei- 
cester, Newport  being  then  in  the  possession  of  British 
troops;  with  him  came  several  other  Jewish  families. 
There  were  about  seventy  persons  in  all,  twelve  of 
them  being  slaves.  He  built,  on  the  part  of  the 
present  Common  now  owned  by  the  Academy,  a  house 
in  the  central  room  of  which  he  "kept  store,"  in 
which,  in  the  words  of  H.  G.  Henshaw,  Esq.,  he 
"carried  on  a  successful  trafic  in  Bohea  and  Gun- 
powder teas,  serges,  calamancos,,"  and  doubtless 
a  variety  of  other  articles.  Mr.  Rivera  had  a  store 
on  the  site  of  the  hotel.  "  They  were  too  patriotic 
to  refuse  in  payment  for  their  commodities  Conti- 
nental bills,  the  currency  of  the  times  ;  but  felt  rather 
scrupulous  about  holding  such  treacherous  paper  over 
the  Sabbath,  and  were  careful  to  pass  it  off  to  the 
farmers  in  exchange  for  neat  stock  or  grain."  They 
were  strict  in  the  observance  of  Jewish  law.  They 
carefully  observed  the  seventh  day,  and  also  refrained 
from  business  on  Sunday.  A  child  having  incau- 
tiously tasted  of  pork,  at  a  neighbor's  house,  was 
treated  with  an  emetic,  by  way  of  purification. 

Mr.  Lopez  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  stand- 
ing, courteous  and  aftable  in  manner,  of  extensive  com- 
mercial knowledge  and  strict  integrity  in  business, 
hospitable  and  benevolent.  His  style  of  living  was 
for  those  days  elegant.  His  stock  in  trade  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  valued  at  $1:2,000,  and  his 
estate  at  $100,000.  Abraham  Mendez  and  Jacob  Reed 
Rivera  were  other  prominent  members  of  the  colony, 
and  carried  on  business,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 
On  the  20th  of  May,  1782,  Mr.  Lopez,  while  on  his 
way,  in  a  sulky,  to  Providence,  accompanied  by  his 
family  in  a  carriage,  was  drowned  before  their  eyes  at 
Smithfield,  R.  L,  in  Smith  Pond,  into  which  he  had 
driven  to  water  his  horse.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  company  relumed  to  Newport,  followed  by  the  re- 
spect and  regard  of  the  people,  with  whom  they  had 
found  a  hospitable  and  congenial  home.  After 
their  departure  a  friendly  correspondence  was  main- 
tained and  probably  an  interchange  of  visits.  One 
of  the  letters  remains.  It  was  written  by  5Ir.  Rivera 
to  Col.  Henshaw,  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  hand,  and 
the  whole  style  and  spirit  of  the  letter  are  indicative 
of  the  intelligence  and  high  character  of  the  writer, 
and  of  his  appreciation  of  the  friendship  of  the  people 
of  Leicester,  and  of  the  value  of  our  national  institu- 
tions. "  I  am  happy,"  he  writes,  "  to  find  my  country- 
men (the  Spanish  nation)  begin  to  divest  themselves 
from  bigotry,  ignorance  and   indolence,  and   adopt  in 
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their  room  learnin<r,  liberty  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ments in  religions  matters.  That  system,  with  prop- 
per  enconrasrements  to  arts  and  sciences,  make  no 
doubt,  will,  in  time,  enable  them  lo  arrive  to  thai 
state  of  perfection  that  will  class  them  with  all  othei 
civilized  and  enlightened  nations,  and  enrich  that 
imi>i)verished  nation,  and  I  am  confident  to  say. 
great  adviintajres  will  derive  to  that  nation  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  whole  world  in  general,  from  the 
American  Revolution." 


CHAPTER     XC. 

LEICESTER— I,  a'////;;;/,-!/). 

ECCLESIASTICAI.. 

Thf  Fir$t  Cfittrck;  Firtt  Mtetittg-Hntut,  Rev.  Dovut  rVir«0Nj,  Controrera;/ 
ictihOie  ToicM.  Rev.  hnrid  Ooddard^  nTiUfMd  and  Edwards,  Rer.  Jofrph 
RKiltTU,  Rer.  TttHJamiti  CV>»i7iii,  Dr.  Moore^  Dr.  Setscu,  Later  Pa$lr*r*, 
Srcand  Mreting-JIiAw,  Pretntt  Mtfltntj'Sh'HM,  Church  jlfiutc,  TiUdr 
Rradintj,  Suttdtiy-School  Par'uh.  Friend**  Meeting:  Origin,  Meeting 
Haute,  Second  flome.  Am  Sin//,  Inteltignice,  AntiSifeeTy,  MnUerrj, 
(irnre  Schoiil.  Greenvilk  Baplitt  Church:  Church  in  Sntinn,  Pailurt, 
Itr.  Thomas  Green,  Other  Paafors,  Sunday-School,  Chte  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Annirersary.  Seco}td  Congregattonat  Church  :  Organization. 
f*nttorg,  Chri$t  Church,  Rochdale,  Methodist  Epitatpal  Church,  tj>emj 
Vailei/,  Centre,  tt'edcjtan  .Methodist  Church,  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
¥/.  r*ijraa«"  Church,   Cherrij  ValU-y. 

KiHsT  Con«;re(;atioxai,  Chircii.— The  records- 
(if  the  First  Congregational  Church  previotis  to  thi 
settlement  of  the  Rev.  /ophaniali  Swift  Moore,  in 
1708,  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  detached 
pages.  The  exact  date  of  organization  is  unknown. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  1714,  and  the  farms 
purchased  by  the  settlers  began  to  be  occupied  soon 
afterward.  It  is  not  jirobable  that  church  privileges 
in  some  form,  and  church  organization  were  lung 
neglected.  .\  meeting-house  had  been  built  in  1710. 
It  stood  on  the  Common,  nearly  in  front  of  the 
present  church.  It  was  a  small  and  very  plain, 
rude  structure.  It  had  a  door  in  front  and  one  on 
each  end.  It  was  clap-boarded,  but  not  painted.  l! 
was  without  a  porch,  belfry,  gallery  or  pews.  The 
windows  were  small  and  lighted  with  diamond-shaped 
glass.  It  was  sealed  to  "the  great  girt,"  but  prob- 
ably not  overhead.  Like  all  the  churches  of  the  time, 
it  was  without  heating  afiparatus  of  any  kinil.  Later, 
individuals  built  in  it  their  own  pews  on  the  "  pew 
ground"  or  "pew  spots."  There  were  comfortless 
"  body  "  seats,  the  women  sitting  on  the  west  side  and 
the  men  on  the  east.  (Jalleries  were  added  about 
1728.  Repairs  and  modifications  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  addition  of  pews,  placing  seats 
in  the  galleries,  adding  iti  1743  twelve  lect  on  the 
back  side,  putting  on  a  new  "rut!',"  moving  the  pulpit 
to  the  back  side,  re-covering  the  house  with  "  the  old 
clap-boards  taken  otf  the  back  side."  putting  up  steps, 
and  in  17J4  a  sounding-board.     In  this  house  the  peo- 


t>le  from  all  parts  .,f  the-  town  came  together  lo  wor- 
ship (;..d.  In  it  they  hebl  their  lown-nu-ftingB  and 
all  ..llur  public  xatherings,  and  it  wa.  b.ri-  thai  they 
earnestly,  courageously,  el<»|Uenlly  and  with  miitm 
man  like  ability  and  forethought  ciiunci»ted  the  priu- 
eiples  of  liberty  on  which  our  republic  wax  founder). 
The  first  town  action  with  reference  to  the  «culr 
ment  of  a  pastor  appears  to  have  been  taken  .Vovciii- 
ber  2S,  17:;ii,  when  it  was  voted  that  .Mr.  l>«vid  Par- 
sons be  ourliospel  minister.  Two  days  later  a  call 
wag  sent  him  by  a  committee.  In  tliis  letter  th.y 
write.  "  Revd  Sir.  we  with  one  heart  ami  codmmiI 
Do  call  and  Invite  you  to  be  our  .Minititer  in  the 
Work  of  theKi'spel  amongst  u»,  if  you  see  Cuukc  to 
accept  and  see  your  way  clear  to  remove;  but  alajt  if 
we  reflect  back  upon  ourselves,  we  can't  but  i«ee  we 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  so  great  a  Blessing;  but  if  you 
have  such  a  Blessing  to  bi-slow  on  us.  as  we  hope  vou 
will  be,  we  desire  forever  to  prai.se  hi>  luime  for  his 
(Joodness  to  us  ward."  lie  was  to  "  have  the  forty - 
acre  lot  next  the  Meeting  House,"  and  "rights,"  "as 
other  forty-acre  lots,"  and  a  salary  of  sixty  |Kiunds, 
and  sixty  pounds  settlement.  As  he  heKitalcd  to  ac- 
cept on  these  terms,  thirty  individuals  agreed  to  add 
to  the  amount,  so  that  the  .salary  should  br  leventy- 
five  pounds,  and  the  settleineut  one  hundred  pounils. 
Rev.  David  Parsons  was  born  In  Northampton  in 
1680,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  17n,'i,  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Mablen  twelve  years,  where  he  had 
a  church  <|uarrel  and  lawsuit  with  the  town;  installe<l 
at  Leicester  in  I7"JI,  disniisseil  March  •!,  17.'t.'i,  and 
died  in  Leicester,  where  he  was  buried  October  12, 
174.'?.  Whitney,  in  his"History  of  Worcester'  ounty," 
gives  the  date  of  his  installation  as,  "by  the  lH-*t  ac- 
counts now  to  be  had,  September  I'l,  1721,"  but  the 
town  records  indicate  that  he  was  idready  pastor  early 
in  the  year.  The  town, "  reduced  to  low  circumstance* 
by  reason  of  the  Indian  War,"  »<m>ii  found  it  difficult 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  settlement,  and  |M'- 
titioned  the  Legislature  for  aid,  which  was  gnintrd  to 
the  amount  of  ten  pounds.  But  the  salary  continue<l 
to  be  in  arrears  and  Mr.  Parnons  appealed  to  the  Lt-g- 
islature,  and  the  town  was  notified  to  show  cause. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  ipuirrel  which  histed  for 
sixteen  years.  Within  »i.\  years  the  town,  which  had 
regarded  itself  "unworthy  of  so  great  a  bles.-ing," 
voted  "that  the   town   be  willing   that    .Mr.   Parsons 

'  .should  remove,  and  remain  out  of  this  town."  The 
town  strenuously  endeavored  for  years  '•tol>e  relieved 
from  .Mr.  Parsons'  bondage,"  but  in  those  days  such 

I  an  endeavor  Wiis  attended  with  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties. Memorials  were  made  by  the  parti.'S  lo  the 
Legislature,  complaints  to  the  i^iarler  S>s.-i"?is  and 
appeals  to  the  (iencral  Court.  Those  who  were  con- 
scientiously oppose<l  to  .Mr.  Parsons  were  released  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  from  bis  support  ui>on  six 
months"  notice,  on  condition  of  providing  "an  able 
orlhodox  minister,  generally  to  dispense  the  Word  of 

i  CJod  among  them,"  or  attendance   and  Uxalion  in 
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some  neighboring  congregation.  The  General  Court 
passed  an  act  releasing  the  town  from  Blr.  Parsons' 
support,  but  the  act  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Belcher. 
"Six  Worcester  gentlemen  came  as  mediators,"  but 
were  unsuccessful.  There  were  differences  among  the 
people  and  changes  of  town  action  in  relation  to  the 
subject.  Successive  councils  were  called,  one  of 
which  sat  four  days  in  Watertown,  and  adjourned  to 
Boston,  where  it  was  continued  four  days  longer.  The 
result  of  this  council  reproves  Mr.  Parsons  for  "any 
rashness  in  his  words,  and  hastiness  in  his  actions," 
and  shows  that  he  had  been  arbitrary,  had  called  the 
meetings  of  his  opposers  a  "  Mob,"  had  assumed  power 
not  belonging  to  "a  pastor  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  churches;"  that  he,  with  "rash  and  inju- 
rious" expressions,  had  ordered  the  deacon  "out  of  his 
seat,"  and  had  recognized  the  minority,  composed  of 
his  friends,  as  the  church,  and  received  members  into 
the  church  without  due  authority.  But  they  judged, 
"  as  a  former  council  did,"  that  he  had  been  "shame- 
fully treated  with  lespect  to  his  support,"  and  de- 
prived of  his  "just  and  full  title  to  lands  in  Leicester." 
The  communion  service  had  been  withheld  from  his 
use  and  that  of  the  church.  "They  had  opposed  his 
going  into  the  pulpit  on  the  Lord's  Day,"  and  "set 
up  another  in  opposition  to  him,"  and  had  withdrawn 
from  public  worship  to  "  private  assembling.''  "The 
like  was  never  done  in  this  land  before."  He  was  at 
length  dismissed  by  a  mutual  council.  This  contro- 
versy with  the  town,  however,  continued  and  he  pro- 
vided that  his  grave  should  not  be  with  that  of  his 
people,  but  in  his  own  grounds.  The  stone  stood  for 
many  years  near  the  Paxton  Road ;  it  for  a  time  was 
lost,  but  at  length  was  found  in  the  house  upon  the 
place,  used  as  the  floor  of  the  oven.  It  has  now  found 
a  resting-place  in  the  church  building,  together  with 
that  of  Mrs.  Parsons. 

More  than  a  year  intervened  before  the  settlement, 
of  the  next  pastor.  In  December  a  fast  was  ap- 
pointed "  in  order  to  make  choice  of  a  minister." 
The  Rev.  David  Goddard  was  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  born  in  Framingham,  September  2C), 
170(5 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1731 ;  ordained  June 
30,  1736;  and  died  January  19,  17.')4,  at  Framing- 
ham  of  "  the  great  sickness,"  in  that  region,  of  which 
in  the  town  of  Holliston,  fifty-four  out  of  a  population 
of  four  hundred  died  in  .six  weeks.  He  was  a  man 
of  devoted  piety,  morbidly  conscientious,  sympa- 
thized with  the  people  in  their  financial  straits,  and 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  great  religious  move- 
ments of  his  time.  In  the  afternoon  of  October  15, 
1740,  Rev.  George  Whitefield  preached  in  Leicester, 
and  in  January,  1742,  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of 
Northampton,  spent  several  weeks  here  in  evangelis- 
tic labor.  In  connection  with  this  work  there  were 
evidently  some  extravagances.  Dr.  Hall,  of  Sutton, 
while  preaching  here,  was  disturbed  by  "a  woman 
somewhat  troublesome,"  "  fre<|uent  in  fainting  fits." 
Mr.  Parsons,  however,  like  Mr.  Edwards,  was  judi- 


cious and  cautious,  and  discountenanced  all  excesses  ; 
and  his  ministry  was  fruitful  in  spiritual  results. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  the  third  pastor,  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1720,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1741.  He  was  ordained  October  23,  17''34. 
His  avaricious  disposition  soon  occasioned  dissatis- 
faction, and  he  was  dismissed  by  council,  December 
14,  17(32.  He  removed  to  Weston,  where  he  was  an 
active  patriot,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  1779.  Engaging  in  business, 
he  lost,  and  refusing  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  company, 
was  in  prison,  as  a  debtor,  three  years.  He  became  a 
misanthrope  and  a  miser,  and  lived  like  a  beggar. 
He  died  April  30,  1811,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 
After  his  death  bags  of  money  were  found  in  his 
house,  the  bags  so  rotten  as  to  burst  when  lifted. 

His  successor  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Conklin,  who 
was  born  in  Southold,  L.  I. ;  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton in  17-55  and  installed  November  23,  1763.  He 
was  dismissed,  on  account  of  failing  health,  June  30, 
1794,  and  died  in  Leicester,  January  30,  1798.  Dr. 
Moore,  in  the  church  records,  gives  his  age  as  sixty- 
six  years  and  six  weeks.  The  inscription  on  his 
grave-stone  is,  "aged  65  years."  He  was  a  promi- 
nent adviser  and  actor  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  chaplain  in  the 
army.  He  was  respected  and  beloved  by  his  people, 
and  the  record  of  his  patriotism,  in  the  struggle  with 
England  and  in  the  Shays'  insurrection,  adds  lustre 
to  the  annals  of  the  town.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
when  asked  if  he  would  jireach  in  the  pulpit  of  a 
distinguished  Unitarian  minister,  his  answer  was, 
"  Yes,  I  would  preach  on  Mars  Hill  if  I  could  get  a 
chance." 

Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.D.,  was  ordained 
January  10,  1798.  He  was  born  in  Palmer,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1770;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1793;  and  was  dismissed  October  8,  1811;  made 
prefessor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth  College  in  ISll ; 
president  of  Williams  College  in  1815;  and  of  Am- 
herst in  1821.  He  left  a  permanent  influence  ui)on 
the  church  and  the  town.  He  was  a  man  of  marked 
intellectual  power  and  literary  culture.  His  style 
was  clear,  simple  and  persuasive.  When  he  was 
called  to  Dartmouth  College,  his  people  regarded  his 
appointment  as  little  less  than  robbery.  When  he 
left  town  they  accompanied  him  in  carriages,  and  the 
children  stood,  with  uncovered  heads,  in  long  lines 
on  each  side  of  the  way  while  he  passed. 

Professor  William  Tyler,  D.D.,  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, describes  him  as  "  a  man  of  medium  size,  but 
commanding  presence,  weighing  some  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  yet  without  any  appearance  of 
obesity,  neat  in  his  dress,  retaining  the  use  of  short 
breeches  and  long  hose,  which  were  particularly  be- 
coming to  his  person.  In  his  manners  there  was  a 
union  of  suavity  with  dignity,  rare  anywhere,  espe- 
cially in  persons  bred  in  the  country,  which  marked 
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liini  !is  a  gentleman  nf  the  iikl  school,  one  of  nature's 
noblemen,  and  whieli,  wliilc  it  lUtraeled  the  love  of 
his  i)Ut)ils,  invariably  commanded  also  their  respect." 
Rev.  Dr.  Tiiomas  Snell,  of"  North  HrookKeld,  in  his 
funeral  sermon  characterizes  him  as  "  by  nature  a 
great  man,  by  grace  a  good  man,  and  by  the  provi- 
dence of  (Jod  a  useful  man,  a  correct  thinker  and  a 
lucid  writer,  a  sound  theologian,  instructive  preacher 
and  greatly  beloved  pastor,  a  wise  counselor  and 
sympathizing  friend,  and  a  friend  and  father  espe- 
cially to  all  the  young  men  of  the  infant  college  in 
wliicli  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  winning  teacher  and 
a  firm  presiding  ollicer." 

Rev.  .Fohn  Nelson,  D.D.,  was  the  sixili  pastor  of 
the  church.  lie  was  born  in  Ilopkinlon,  Mass., 
May  9,  1780.  He  was  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1807,  and  studied  theology  w  ith  Rev.  Samuel 
Austin,  I). I).,  of  Worcester.  He  remaineil  pastor  of 
the  church  till  his  death,  December  6,  1871,  a  period 
of  fifty-nine  years,  nine  months  and  two  days. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  twelve  hundred  sleighs  on 
and  around  the  Common  on  the  day  of  ordination, 
and  that  there  were  three  thousand  people  assembled, 
only  a  portion  of  whom  could,  of  course,  enter  the 
clmrcli.  It  was  during  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Nelson 
that  the  church  had  its  principal  growth,  there  being 
at  the  time  of  his  settlement  only  sixty-live  mem- 
bers. He  was  an  interesting  and  animated  preacher, 
a  favorite  in  the  surrounding  churches,  and  honored 
and  beloved  by  his  own  people.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Williams  College,  in  184:i,  was 
a  trustee  of  th.it  college  from  182G  to  18:53,  and  of 
Amherst  College  from  1839  to  1848.  He  was  a  trus- 
tee of  Leicester  Academy  from  1812  to  his  death,  in 
1S71,  and  i)resident  f'om  1834.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Roard  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He  was  chap- 
lain of  the  local  regiment  of  militia  sixteen  years 
from  1812.  He  was  often  appointed  to  preach  on 
public  occasions,  and  was  personally  identified  with 
the  great  moral  and  religious  movements  of  his  time. 
"  Dr.  Nelson  descended  from  a  strong,  intelligent 
and  jiious  ancestry.  He  early  became  a  Christian, 
and  united  with  the  church.  He  was  profoundly 
reverential  and  consecrated  in  spirit.  He  was  pre- 
eminently judicious  and  considerate  in  action,  and 
singularly  broad  and  catholic  in  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious judgments.  Forgetful  of  self,  he  was  always 
thoughtful  of  the  happiness  of  others.  Nurtured  in 
a  genial  and  happy  home,  inured  to  labor  and  hard- 
ship in  his  struggles  for  an  education,  brought  while 
in  college  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  great  religious 
awakening  and  intense  missionary  zeal,  and  actively 
associated  with  the  great  moral  and  religious  move- 
ments of  his  time,  he  was  trained  and  fitted  for  the 
ministry  which  he  accomplished.  His  qualities 
were  of  the  enduring  kind.  He  loved  his  people 
and  he  loved  his  work.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church 
for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  his  loving,  pure  and  gen- 


tle spirit  won  tor  liim   the    la-^,.,.    .. -j.. .  (  aud  ntl'M.-- 
tion  of  hi>  people,  and  of  all  who  knew  him."' 

The  liflielh  anniversary  of  IiIh  Mettleiiieiit  and 
marriage  was  celebrated  May  l>,  1W12.  Ilin  Mrinmi 
wiL-  from  Job  32  :  7  :  "  I  said  dayn  should  spfalt  ;  and 
multitude  of  years  should  leach  wimluni."  (i.ivernor 
Washburn  presided  at  the  afler-dinner  exereii.es,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  several  clergymen.  Rev. 
George  RIagden,  D.D.,  prtisiiled  at  the  golden  wed- 
ding. The  occasion  was  as  inleresliiig  ai  il  wan 
rare. 

In  eon.sequcnce  of  failing  health  it  became  nccca- 
sary  for  Dr.  .Nelson  to  have  assistance  in  the  pastoral 
ollice,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  IH.'il,  the  Itev.  An- 
drew C.  Dennison  wils  onlained  as  his  assistant.  Me 
was  born  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  June  27,  1822;  wan 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1X47,  and  from  I'liioii 
Theological  Seminary  in  IS.'iii.  He  was  dismissed  in 
March,  18o(;,  and  afterward  settled  til  West  ( 'hesl»T 
and  I'ortland,  Conn.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Midillefield,  Conn. 

Rev.  .\mos  H.  t!oolidge,  the  present  pastor  of  the 
church,  was  born  in  Sherborn,  Mass.,  August  17,  1S27, 
graduated  from  .Amherst  College  in  IS.I:!  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  lX!>i\.  He  was 
ordained  April  21,  1857.  The  day  was  nnule  nienior- 
able  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  snow-storms  of 
modern  times.  Kighteeii  inches  of  snow  fell, and  the 
furious  winds  blew  it  into  ilrifts  which  maile  the 
roails  impassable.  Only  about  one  humlred  |>i'r«ons 
attended  the  services,  and  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
council  was  present.  The  sermon  wna  by  Rev.  I'rof. 
Austin  Phcl|is,  D.D.,  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

The  second  meeting-house  was  built  in  I7s|,  a  little 
in  the  rear  of  the  old  site.  The  pulpit  was  in  front  oc- 
tagonal. It  hail  over  it  a  sounding-board,  and  just  beloiv, 
the  "deacons' seat."  There  were  galleries  on  three 
sides  of  the  house,  which,  with  the  pulpit  ami  ilen- 
coDs'  seat,  were  painted  to  resemble  shadol  marble. 
The  pews  were  square,  and  each  seal  was  hung  upon 
hinges.  In  prayer-time  they  were  turned  up  and 
their  nnileil  fall  ;us  the  congregation  resumed  their 
seats  Justified  the  fears  of  the  I'hiladelphian,  uinis»-<l 
to  such  an  amen,  in  his  movement  to  escape  Irom  the 
house.  ,  A  belfry  and  steeple  were  added  afterward, 
and  in  1S2()  the  building  was  moved  back  l»  the 
location  of  the  present  church  building.  In  IS2!tthe 
interior  was  entirely  renovated.  A  bell  and  a  clock, 
made  by  (ieorge  Holbrook,  of  Brofikfield,  were  placed 
on  it  January  13,  18(i3.  The  bell  was  re-c.-tst  in  Isfo 
and  again  in  1834,  and  about  the  year  1834  Joshua 
Clapp,  Km\.,  presented  the  town  with  a  clink.  The 
first  organ  was  purchased  in  1827,  the  second  in  1844 
and  the  third  in  18iJ7.  The  house  was  first  warmed 
by  fires  about  the  year  1821. 

The  present  meetlng-housc  was  dedicated  Novem- 
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ber  13,  1867.  In  1888  the  interior  was  changed  by 
the  removal  of  the  orgaa-loft  and  galleries  for  the 
choir  to  the  rear  of  the  pulpit. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  the  singing  was  purely 
congregational.  The  hymas  were  read  by  the  deacon, 
and  then  sung  line  by  line  by  the  congregation.  In 
1780  a  choir,  by  permission,  occupied  the  front  seat 
ill  the  gallery.  There  was  a  short  trial  of  sound  be- 
tween the  deacon  and  the  choir,  in  which  the  choir 
gained  the  permanent  advantage,  not,  however,  with- 
out greatly  scandalizing  some  of  the  member.-*,  and 
causing  them  to  leave  the  house. 

Bible-reading  formed  no  part  of  the  service  here 
in  the  last  century.  The  first  Bible  thus  used  was 
published  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  and  was  presented  to  the 
society  by  Col.  William  Henshaw.  It  was  read  for 
the  first  time  by  Dr.  Moore,  May  4,  1800.  The  first 
action  with  reference  to  "apian  of  Sunday-school" 
was  taken  May  3,  1819,  and  at  first  the  schools  were 
held  in  school-houses  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  town.  It 
is  believed  that  before  the  year  1887  there  had  been 
but  three  regularly  elected  superintendents.  The  first 
was  Deacon  Joshua  Murdock.  Deacon  Christopher 
C.  Denny  was  elected  in  1848,  and  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Denny  April  (5,  18(52.  He  resigned  after  twenty-five 
years'  service. 

The  parish  was  at  first  identified  with  the  town,  and 
its  business  transacted  in  the  regular  town-meeting 
till  1794.  After  this  time  those  voters  who  had  not 
withdrawn  to  other  societies  met  after  the  regular 
town-meeting,  on  the  same  day,  until  February  9, 
1883,  when  " The  First  Parish  of  Leicester"  was  or- 
ganized. 

Friends'  Meetinc;.' — Until  about  eighteen  years 
after  the  incorporation  of  Leicester  the  people  of  the 
entire  original  township  worshipped  together  on  Straw- 
berry Hill.  A  Society  of  Friends  was  then  organized. 
It  belonged  to  the  "  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for 
New  England,"  a  body  composed  of  several  "  Quarterly 
Meetings,"  each  made  up  of  minor  "Monthly  Meet- 
ings," which,  in  turn,  embraced  subordinate  "Pre- 
parative Meetings,'' containing  one  or  more  "Meetings 
for  Worship."  The  Meeting  here  was  not  only  a 
Meeting  for  Worship,  but  a  Preparative  Meeting.  "The 
Leicester  Preparative  Meeting"  was  at  first  a  sub- 
ordinate of  the  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  Monthly  Meeting, 
but  after  the  division  of  that  Meeting  in  1783,  it  be- 
came subordinate  to  the  Uxbridge  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  1732  Ralph  Earle,  his  three  sons —William,  Rob- 
ert and  Benjamin — Thomas  Smith,  Daniel  Hill,  Na- 
thaniel Potter  and  Joseph  Potter  declared  themselves 
to  the  clerk  of  the  town  to  be  Friends  and  asked,  on 
account  of  conscientious  scruples,  to  be  released  from 


1  For  most  of  the  facts  relating;  to  tlie  "  FrieuJs'  Meothig,"  tlie  writer 
IB  iuilebted  to  Dr.  Pliny  Earle.  Tlio  history  of  the  Baptist  Church  was 
written  by  Rev.  II.  K.  Estes,  D.D.,  and  that  of  the  Second  Unitarian 
(■hurch  by  Rev.  S.  May.  The  writer  is  indebted  also  to  Rev.  D.  F.  Mc- 
Gratli,  the  parish  jiriesf,  for  the  facts  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 


paying  "  any  part  of  the  tax  for  the  Seport  of  the  min- 
ister or  ministers  established  by  the  Laws  of  the  prov- 
ince." At  the  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting,  held  Jan- 
uary 29,  1739,  according  to  the  records,  "Friends  at 
Leicester  make  report  to  this  meeting  that  they  have 
agreed  upon  a  Place  for  Building  a  Meeting-House  at 
the  Burying  Place  between  Ralph  Earle's  and  Na- 
thaniel Potter's;  and  this  meeting  doth  appoint  Ben- 
jamin Earle,  Nathaniel  Potter,  Thomas  Smith  and 
John  Wells,  all  of  said  Leicester,  to  take  Deed  of  the 
same;  and  Benjamin  Earle,  Thomas  Smith  and  Na- 
thaniel Potter  are  appointed  to  undertake  for  Build- 
ing said  House."  The  .same  meeting  afterward  con- 
tributed "four  Pounds"  toward  its  construction.  The 
lot  on  which  the  house  was  built  was  a  part  of  the 
farm  which  Robert  Earle  received  from  Ralph  Earle, 
his  father,  with  a  small  tract  from  the  farm  of  Na- 
thaniel Potter,  located  by  the  brook,  and  added  in 
order  that  the  horses  of  the  worshippers,  let  loose  to 
feed  during  the  service,  might  have  water.  The  land 
was  conveyed  to  Samuel  Thayer,  of  Mendon,  Mass., 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1739,  and  by  him  to  the  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  27th 
of  December  of  the  same  year.  It  was  "to  go  entire 
and  without  any  division  unto  ye  survivor  and  sur- 
vivors of  them,  and  to  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  ye  sur- 
vivors or  survivor  of  them  forever.''  The  U.'cbridge 
Monthly  Meetings  were  held  here  three  times  in  the 
year,  and  for  a  time  the  Smithfield  November  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  Washburn  describes  the  house  built 
at  this  time  as  "a  low,  one-story  building,  twenty  by 
twenty-two  feet.''  It  was  sold,  removed  and  converted 
into  a  dwelling-house  in  1791,  and  has  since  been 
destroyed. 

The  second  meeting-house  was  built  in  1791.  It 
remained  many  years  after  the  meetings  were  dis- 
continued. Ita  location  was  secluded  and  singularly 
attractive.  It  was  surrounded  and  shaded  by  ancient 
forest  trees,  and  stood  amid  the  graves  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  successive  generations,  some  of  them 
buried  without  reference  to  family  relationship,  and 
with  graves  marked  simply  by  rough  head-stones.  It 
was  of  two  stories,  the  upper  floor  being  upon  three 
sides  a  gallery,  connected  with  the  lower  by  an  oblong 
opening  in  the  centre.  On  a  part  of  the  lower  floor 
were  elevated  seats  for  ministers,  elders  and  over- 
seers. The  men  were  separated  from  the  women  by 
a  partition,  the  upper  par|  of  which  was  hung  on 
hinges  so  as  to  open  and  -form  one  audience-room. 
The  object  of  this  partition  was  to  separate  the  se.xes 
at  the  business  meetings,  the  women  as  well  as  the 
men  holding  a  meeting  of  their  own,  the  two 
being  theoretically  upon  an  equality.  The  house  was 
taken  down  about  twelve  years  ago. 

In  1826,  according  to  Washburn's  history,  the  so- 
ciety had  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  members. 
This  number  was  probably  never  exceeded.  The  last 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  recognized  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Leicester  Meeting, 
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was  Avis  Swift,  wife  of  Josiali  Keene.  She  resided 
in  Leicester  from  about  1812  to  1820.  She  was  born 
in  Nantucket,  and  was  "a  woman  of  much  religious 
experience,  of  superior  intellectual  powers  and  of  a 
large  intelligence,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance."  She  after- 
ward lived  in  Lynn,  where  she  died.  In  con8e(iuence 
of  the  removal  of  members  from  town,  the  society  be- 
came reduced  in  numbers  and  the  meetings  were  dis- 
continued in  1853. 

The  Quakers,  as  the  Friends  are  generally  called, 
were  averse  to  public  life.  They  could  not  conscien- 
tiously take  or  administer  an  oath,  and  they  were 
originally  disposed  to  separate  themselves  as  much 
.ns  practicable  from  "  the  world's  people."  This  dis- 
position diminished  with  the  lapse  of  years.  Dr.  Pliny 
Earle,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  most  of  the  facts 
of  this  history,  truthfully  says  that  "  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  century  a  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  most  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated 
society  in  the  town  was  to  be  found  among  them.'' 
Early  in  the  last  century  they  in  theory  and  practice 
renounced  slavery.  They  were  in  this  respect  evidently 
in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the 
town,  which  found,  as  we  have  seen,  an  early  and 
emphatic  public  expression.  The  Friends,  however, 
were  first  to  adopt  the  anti-slavery  principle  as  one 
of  the  canons  of  their  organization,  and  remained 
true  to  that  principle  in  all  the  struggle. 

In  1827,  May  15th,  a  boarding  and  day  school  for 
young  ladies  was  opened  .'it  the  house  of  Pliny  Earle, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Mulberry  and  Earle  Streets, 
and  continued  till  1839.  It  was  known  as  the  "  Mul- 
berry Grove  School,"  and  was  taught  by  Sarah  Earle 
and  her  sisters  Lucy  and  Eliza  ;  the  farm-house  near 
being  used  for  the  recitation  rooms.  Sarah  Earle  was 
principal  till  her  marriage,  in  1832,  when  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eliza.  The  French  language  and  painting 
were  taught;  but  it  was  professedly  an  English  school, 
and  the  instruction  was  characterized  by  great 
thoroughness.  The  public  examinations  were  in  the 
Friends'  meeting-house.  At  one  of  them  Governor 
Emory  Washburn,  being  present,  remarked  that  he 
had  often  heard  of  the  excellence  of  the  school,  but 
"  the  half  had  not  been  told." 

Greenville  B.\ptist  Church. — Some  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Leicester  were  Baptists,  and  among  them 
Dr.  Thomas  Green.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston  to  aid  in  forming  a  church 
in  Sutton  in  1735.  At  least  eight  other  persons  re- 
siding in  Leicester, — Thomas  Richardson,  Daniel 
Denny,  Elisha  Nevers,  JIartha  Green,  Joshua  Nichols 
Abiaihar  Vinton,  Bathsheba  Nevers  and  Lydia  Vin- 
ton— had  been  baptized  in  Sutton  and  Leicester  by  a 
Baptist  minister,  named  .Tohn  Converse,  three  years 
before.  On  the  2Sth  of  Seiitember,  1737,  Dr.  Green 
and  Benjamin  Marsh  were  ordained  associate  pastors 
of  the  church  in  Sutton,  "and  September  28,  1738, 
by  mutual  agreement,  the  brethren  in  Leicester  be- 
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came  a  church  by  thcniselve«,  and  Green  their  pw- 
tor."     ("  Backus'  History,"  vol.  ii.,  page  31.) 

Since  its  organization  the  na-^lors  of  the  church 
have  been  Thomas  Green,  173S-73:  Bcnjiimin  Fos- 
ter, D.D.,  1776-82;  Isaac  Beall,  17S,3-SS;  Nathan 
Dana,  1794-'.l7;  Peter  UoRerH,  18(13-13;  Benjamin  .V. 
Harris,  1827-30;  J„hn  (ireen,  183(M0;  M<«ie«  Har- 
rington, 1840-49;  L.O.  l/ovell,  18.'K;-.''i«  ;  H.  C.  FMea, 
18(!0-02  ;  N.  B.  Cooke,  1862-C8;  L.  Holmw,  1809-76; 
J.  Sawyer,  1876-77;  J.  W.  Searle,  1877-«1  ;  A.  \V. 
Spaulding,  1882-86  ;  H.  C.  E^Um,  D.D.,  1886.  Dr. 
Estes  was  graduated  from  Wuterville  C^lleg«  (now 
Colby  University)  in  1847. 

Dr.  Thomas  Green  was  a  man  of  preat  ability, 
prominence  and  influence.  He  was  largely  engai^eii 
in  business  and  remarkably  successful.  He  wa»  a 
physician,  eminent  in  his  profession,  with  n  prac- 
tice that  extended  into  neighboring  Stales,  and  with 
many  medical  students  under  his  instruction.  And 
he  was  quite  as  distinguished  and  succewful  in  bin 
work  of  the  ministry.  After  his  death  it  was  taid 
of  him  in  an  English  periodical  that  he  had  bap- 
tized not  less  than  one  thousand  persons.  The  Uct_ 
Isaac  Backus,  the  historian  of  the  Baptists  in  Nev 
England,  visited  him  in  175i),  held  a  meeting  with 
his  people,  and  the  next  day  wrote  the  following 
words  in  his  journal  :  "Oct.  19th.  I  can  but  admire 
how  the  doctor  is  able  to  get  along  as  he  docs, 
having  a  great  deal  of  farming  business  to  manage, 
multitudej  of  sick  to  take  care  of,  several  appren- 
tices to  instruct  in  the  art  of  physic,  and  a  church 
to  care  for  and  watch  over ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
he  seems  to  keep  religion  uppermost — to  have  his 
mind  bent  upon  divine  things — and  to  be  very  bold 
in  Christian  conversation  with  all  sorts  of  people.'' 

His  successor.  Dr.  Foster,  was  orduinc<l  October 
23,  1776.  In  January  of  that  year  he  had  married 
Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Green.  Ho 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  distinguished 
for  his  learning,  faithfulness  and  successful  work. 
Under  his  ministry  the  church  was  much  enlarged 
and  strengthened.  He  w;i3  the  author  of  two  learned 
works  published  while  he  preached  in  I.ieice»ter, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  ability  shown  in  another 
work  published  later,  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown  University  in  179'2. 
After  having  been  pastor  i>f  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  New  York  ten  years,  he  died  there  of 
yellow  fever  in  1798,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  yean«. 

Under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Green  the 
church  enjoyed  much  prosperity.  In  those  ten 
years  the  additions  were  ninety -si.x.  and  the  mem- 
bership was  increased  to  eighty,  the  larg«-st  in  iu 
history,  though  at  one  time  in  Dr.  Forbes'  minia- 
try  the  number  of  members  was  aeventy-six.  The 
member:-hip  is  now  fifty-four. 

When  the  church  has  been  without  a  settled  min- 
ister it  has  often  had  valuable  sUtcd  aupplies  from 
ministers  living  in  Worcester  or  elsewhere:  Nathan 
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Price,  1799;  Ebenezer  Burt,  1802-3;  Benjamin  M. 
Hil),  1&16-18;  Luther  Goddard,  1821;  Ebenezer 
Burt,  1824-25  ;  Otis  Converse,  1.8.50-51 ;  John  F.  Bur- 
bank,  18.52-53  ;  N.  Hervey,  18.54-56.  j 

Benjamin  M.  Hill  was  a  distinguished  man,  not 
yet  ordained  when  he  preached  in  Leicester,  but  j 
afterwards  pastor  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  Troy,N.Y., 
nearly  twenty  years,  then  corresponding  secretary  of  j 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  twenty-  | 
three  years,  and  widely  known  and  honored  as  the  \ 
Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  who  died  in  1881.  I 

In  1747  the  church  had  a  house  of  worship  already 
built  and  occupied,  which,  with  its  grounds  and  the 
cemetery  adjoining,  two  acres  in  extent,  was  the  gift  \ 
i)f  Dr.  Green,  of  whom,  after  his  decease,  the  his-  \ 
torian,  Isaac  Backus, said,  "He  was  the  main  support 
of   his  society  in    temporals   and   spirituals   all   his  f 
days."     That  house  was  repaired  in  1779  at  a  cost  of  S 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  again  it  was  re-  [ 
paired  and  enlarged  in  1824  ;  then,  after  it  had  been 
occupied  more  than  a  hundred  and  ten  years,  it  was 
replaced  by  a  new  and  attractive  house,  with  organ,  i 
bell  and  clock,  which  was  dedicated  in  1860  and   is  ( 
now  occupied. 

The  Sunday-school  was  conunenced  in  1821.     At  ! 
first  it  was  held  in  the  afternoon  "  after  meetings."  I 
For  several   years  its  numbers  were  few,  sometimes  j 
ten,  sometimes   twenty-five  and,  like   most  Sunday-  j 
i-chools  of  that  time,  it  was  suspended  during  the 
winter.     But,  in  1829  and  1830,  it  received  a  sudden 
and  surprising  impul-e.     In  the  latter  year  its  num- 
ber of  scholars  was  increased  to  eighty,  and  in   1834 
it  rose  to  one  hundred  and  sixty.     Since  then  the 
school  has  numbered  about  one  hundred — sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less. 

On  Friday,  the  28th  of  September,  1888,  the  one 
hundred  and  liftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  church,  commemorative  services  were  held,  in 
which  the  Green  family,  descendants  of  the  first 
pastor,  took  part ;  and  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
exercises  was  the  presentation  of  a  fine  brass  tablet, 
which  had  been  placed  upon  the  wall  by  the  H.  ii. 
Andrew  H.  Green,  of  New  York,  in  memory  of  his 
distinguished  ance^^tor.  Dr.  Thomas  Green. 

Second  Congregational  Society. — "  In  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  of  1832-33,"  says  Washburn,  in  his 
"History  of  Leicester,"  "several  families  in  the  town 
formed   a  Unitarian   Religious  Society."     In  April, 

1833,  sixteen  gentlemen — among  whom  were  Waldo 
Flint,  Isaac  Southgate,  Joseph  D.  Sargent,  John 
Whittemore,  Dwight  Bisco,  Lyman  Waite,  Silas 
Gleason  and  Edward  Flint— applied  to  be  incorporated 
as  "  The  Second  Congregational  Society  in  Leicester," 
and  received  incorporation  on  the  13th  of  said  month. 
From  that  time  forward  regular  services  of  worship 
were  held    in    the    old   Town    Hall,   and   in  June, 

1834,  the  society  gave  a  unanimous  call  to  Rev. 
Samuel  May,  of  Boston,  to  become  their  minister, 
which  he  accepted.    On  the  12th  of  August  following 


their  new  meeting-house  was  dedicated,  when  Rev. 
James  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  preached  the  sermon  ; 
and,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  May  was  ordained  by 
an  ecclesiastical  council,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron 
Bancroft,  of  Worcester,  was  moderator.  The  sermon 
of  ordination  was  by  Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boston  ;  the  ordaining  prayer  by  Dr. 
Bancroft ;  the  charge  by  Rev.  Dr.  diaries  Lowell,  of 
Boston,  and  the  right  band  of  fellowship  by  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  May,  then  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.  A  church 
of  twelve  members  had  already  been  gathered.  The 
sermons  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Greenwood  were 
printed  in  a  neat  pamphlet.  Mr.  May  continued 
minister  for  twelve  years,  and  in  the  summer  of  1846 
resigned  the  office.  Since  his  time  the  changes  in  the 
ministry  have  been  many ;  but  the  society  has  been 
sustained  by  an  honorable  devotedness  on  the  part  of 
its  members,  and  the  list  of  its  ministers  includes  the 
names  of  men  of  eminent  ability.  Those  whose  terms 
were  of  two  years  or  more  duration  were  as  follows  : 
Rev.  Frederick  Hinckley,  1847—18;  Rev.  James 
Thompson,  D.D.,  who  had  just  closed  a  long  and 
prosperous  ministry  in  Barre,  1849-51 ;  Rev.  Wm. 
Coe,  of  Worcester,  1351-.54;  Rev.  Joseph  Angier, 
of  Milton,  1855  and  1856;  Rev.  F.  Macintyre,  of 
Grafton,  1858-59;  Rev.  James  Thurston,  1862-64; 
Rev.  J.  J.  Putnam,  of  Worcester,  18<>l-65.  In  1866 
considerable  changes  were  made  in  the  interior  of  the 
meeting-house,  on  the  completion  of  which  Rev. 
Everett  Finley  became  minister,  February,  1867,  and 
continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  early  in 
1869.  His  body  lies  buried  in  Leice>ter,  in  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery.  In  July,  1869,  Rev.  David  H. 
Montgomery  became  minister,  and  so  continued  eight 
years.  Rev.  S.  B.  Weston  followed.  During  his 
ministry  a  question  arose  as  to  the  application  of  the 
trust  fund  left  to  the  society  by  Isaac  Southgate,  Esq., 
which  being,  by  mutual  agreement,  referred  to  arbi- 
tration, it  was  decided  unanimously  that  the  fund  was 
not  available  in  Mr.  Weston's  case.  Mr.  Weston 
received  the  decision  with  honorable  good  feeling, 
resigning  his  office  in  1881.  It  was  not  until  1883 
that  the  society  were  prepared  to  settle  a  minister ; 
but  in  September  of  that  year  Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson 
was  ordained  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  of  which 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Livermore,  of  Meadville,  Penn..  was 
moderator.  Mr.  Wilson  continued  two  years.  Rev. 
Rodney  F.  Johonnot  was  ordained  in  September, 
1886,  and  his  ministry  continued  until  September, 
1888. 

Christ  Church,  Rochdale. — The  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Christ  Church  in  Rochdale  was  celebrated 
July  4,  1873.  The  sermon  of  the  rector,  Rev.  B.  F, 
Cooley,  preached  on  that  occasion,  gives  the  history 
of  the  church  to  that  date.  "  Divine  service,  accord- 
ing to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Leicester, 
Mass.,  and  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  in  Wor- 
'  cester  County,  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  1823."     The 
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church  owed  it3  origin  to  Mrs.  Ann  Wilby,  an  Eng- 
lish lady  who  came  to  Leicester  iu  1822.  She  was 
buried  umier  her  pew  in  the  church  iu  182li.  Her 
family,  with  that  of  Mr.  James  Anderton,  were  the 
only  Episco|ialian3  in  town.  Services  were  for  some 
time  held  in  the  hall  of  Hexekiah  Stone's  tavern. 

The  church  building  was  erected  in  1824,  first  oc- 
cupied on  Easter  Sunday,  April  18,  and  consecrated 
May  20  by  Right  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  D.D. 
Rev.  Joseph  Muenscher,  D.D.,  became  minister  of 
the  parish  March  1-t,  1824.  He  resigned  the  cure 
March  10,  1827.  He  was  also  the  village  school- 
teacher. He  was  born  in  Frovidcnce,  R.  I.,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1798,  and  graduated  from  Crown  University  in 
1821,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1820. 
His  marriage  to  Ruth,  daughter  of  Joseph  Wash- 
burn, was  the  first  solemnized  in  a  church,  according 
to  the  Episcopal  form,  in  Worcester  County.  Among 
the  positions  afterwards  held  by  him  was  that  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Literature,  and  later,  Instructor  in 
Hebrew  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary, 
Gambler,  Ohio.  He  was  succeeiled  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Horton,  D.D.  Rev.  Lot  Jones  became  rec- 
tor in  June,  1827.  He  was  afterwards  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  New  York.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia  in  18(35,  while  in  attendance 
upon  the  General  Convention,  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  upon  the  steps  of  St.  Luke's  Church.  Rev.  C. 
Jlillett  became  minister  in  1833.  He  was  afterwards 
rector  of  the  parish  in  Beloit,  Wis.  Li  August,  1834, 
Rev.  Henry  Blackallcr  became  rector.  He  resigned 
in  the  spring  of  1838.  He  died  June  21,  18()2,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine.  Rev.  Eleazer  A.  Greenleaf  im- 
mediately succeeded  him,  remaining  one  year.  Rev. 
John  T.  Sabine  was  minister  one  year,  beginning  in 

1839.  He  died  March  15,  1851,  aged  sixty-one.  Rev. 
William  Withington   became  minister  in   February, 

1840,  and  remained  one  year.  He  was  succeeded  for 
one  year  by  Rev.  Fernando  C.  Putnam.  From  J 842 
to  1844  the  church  had  no  rector,  but  was  under  the 
missionary  charge  of  Rev.  Orange  Clark,  D.D.,  who 
also  ministered  to  the  churches  in  Hopkinton  and 
Montague.  This  was  a  period  of  great  depression, 
but  the  church  was  "  saved  from  utter  ruin  by  the 
occasional  missionary  services  of  Dr.  Clark  and  a  few 
flUiunch  churchmen  on  the  spot."  Rev.  James  L. 
Scott  became  minister  in  October,  1845,  being  or- 
dained to  the  deaconate  and  priesthood  here,  after 
acting  as  lay  reader  for  nearly  fourteen  months.  He 
retired  in  April,  1849.  Rev.  J.  Hill  Rowse  was  rector 
from  June  10,  1849,  until  his  death,  July,  1870.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  of  three  years  iis  chaplain  in  the 
army.  Rev.  William  B.  Colburn  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Paine 
officiated. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Cooley,  his  successor,  resigned  October 
1,1875.  Rev.  S.  R.  Bailey  followed  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  and  retired  October  1,  1879.  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Nickerson  came  to  the  church  February 
8,  1880,  and  is  still  its   minister,  his  rectorship  being 


the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  church,  with  the  ex- 
ception ol"  that  of  Kev.  Mr.  Rowne. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rowse  was  chaplain  in  the  Foster  Gan- 
eral  Hospital,  in  Newbern,  N.  C.  He  wai  in  that 
city  in  September,  18(>4,  when  it  was  virtitwl  with 
yellow  fever.  Says  Captain  J.  W.  Denny,  then  in 
command  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  "  We  niol 
Chaplain  Rowse,  a  faithful,  earnest  chaplain  among 
the  soldiers;  he  looked  worn  out.  He  iiuid  ho  had 
buried  thirteen  soldiers  that  foreniMin,  and  as  many 
waited  his  offices.  We  said  to  him,  '  Chaplain,  you 
are  not  able  to  do  this  work  ;  you  look  worn  nut,  and 
ought  to  leave  imme<liately  in  order  to  nave  your  own 
life.'  'No,'  replied  the  chaplain,  'I  am  sick  and 
weary.  Some  one  may  be  called  u|H(n  to  burj*  me 
next,  but  I  must  not  leave  these  soldient;  if  I  muat 
die,  I  will  die  at  my  post  of  duty.""  He  luid  the 
fever,  but  recovered. 

Methodist  Ei-isfoi'AL  Citrucii.— In  the  fall  of 
1842  a  series  of  meetings,  continuing  eight  wet-k*,  wan 
held  in  the  town  hall,  under  direction  of  Rev.  Horace 
Moulton,  of  0.\ford.  In  thcwe  services  he  was  ansisted 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  .\na  .Moulton,  a  woman  of 
great  religious  fervor  and  zeal. 

.\s  the  result  of  these  elTorta,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  October  15,  1H44.  The  first 
minister  of  this  church  was  Rev.  William  C.  Clark. 

In  1845,  in  conseiiuence  of  dilfarences  of  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  Episcopal  mode  of  church 
administration,  and  the  duty  of  the  church  in  relation 
to  slavery  and  temperance,  the  church  was  divided, 
and  a  Wesleyan  Metho<li^t  Church  wa.s  organized. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  then  removed  to 
Cherry  Valley,  and  a  house  of  worship  waa  erected 
for  it  in  1846.  The  funds  for  buihling  were  sub- 
scribed by  persons  of  dilferent  den<miinalion»,  who 
recognized  the  need  of  religious  services  in  Cherry 
Valley,  and  the  control  of  the  church  wils  committed 
to  trustees.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  compact  that  it 
was  to  be  "  a  house  of  religious  worship  for  the  use 
of  the  ministers  and  members  of,  and  the  friends  of, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  said  Leicester, 
according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  said  Church 
in  the  United  States  o(  America,  except  the  First 
Calvinistic  Congregational  Church  of  -said  I/cicester, 
or  the  Episcopalians  of  Cherry  Valley,  shall  wish 
to  occupy  every  other  Sunday  night  for  a  third  reli- 
gious service,  in  which  case  they  shall  have  the 
right." 

This  house  was  burned  in  Februar)-,  IS-^ti,  and  re- 
built by  the  trustees. 

The  appointments  for  the  ministry  of  this  church 
have  been— Revs.  George  Dunbar,  J.  T.  IVttel, 
George  F.  Pool,  T.  W.  Lewis,  D.  Z.  Kilgore,  W.  H. 
Olds,  Daniel  Atkins,  G.  E.  Chapman,  J.  W.  P.  Jor- 
dan, Albert  Gould,  from  18.59  to  'UO;  W.  F.  U- 
comb,  from  1861  to  'tJ2,  who  enlisted  as  a  member  of 
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the  Forty-second  Regiment;  W.  W.  Colburn,  from 
1863  to '64;  George  Lewis,  1865  ;  George  F.Eaton, 
1866  to  '67;  Charles  H.  Hanniford,  1868;  Burtis 
Judd,  1869;  J.  B.  Treadwell,  1870  to '71  ;  A.  C.ild- 
well,  1872  ;  N.  Bemis,  1873  to  '74;  F.  M.  Miller,  1875 
to  '76;  J.  W.  FultoD,  1877  to '79;  W.  A.  Braman. 
1880;  W.N.  Groome,  1881  to '82;  W.  E.  Dwight, 
1883;  S.  H.  Noon,  1884  to  '86;  J.  A.  Mesler,  1887  to 
'88. 

In  1867  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  formed 
in  the  Centre,  worshipping  in  theWesleyan  Methodist 
Church.  This  church  continued  to  hold  services  and 
receive  ministers  appointed  by  the  Conference  for  a 
few  years,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Cherry  Valley,  the  appointee  of 
that  church  preaching  at  the  Centre  Sunday  after- 
noons. The  ministers  have  been  Revs.  Mr.  Chase, 
Frederick  M.  Miller,  L.  P.  Causey,  Samuel  F.  Fuller, 
Eratus  Burlingham  and  H.  D.  Weston. 

We.sleyan  Methodist  Church. — After  the  sep- 
aration in  1845,  those  who  objected  to  the  Episco- 
pacy, and  the  position  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  temperance, 
organized  themselves  into  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  March  1,  1845.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Wm.  C. 
Clark,  remained  with  this  church,  and,  indeed,  was 
the  active  agent  in  securing  its  organization.  His 
successors  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Christopher  C.  Mason, 
David  Mason,  Simeon  E.  Pike,  J.  A.  Gibson, 
Thomas  Williams  and  Benjamin  N.  Bullock. 

The  house  of  worship  on  Pleasant  Street  was  dedi- 
cated July  15,  1846.  The  services  were  entirely  sus- 
pended in  1861. 

Roman  Catholic  Church. — The  first  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  town  was  St.  Polycarp's,  and  was 
erected  in  1854,  half  a  mile  east  of  Strawberry  Hill. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  present  church,  St.  Joseph's, 
was  laid  on  the  same  site,  September  1,  1867,  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Brady,  president  of  Holy  Cross  College, 
officiating.  The  church  was  dedicated  January  2, 
1870,  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Williams,  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston,  ofliciating.  The  old  church  was 
taken  down  and  moved  to  Rochdale  during  1869, 
and  was  dedicated  as  St.  Aloysius'  Church.  Novem- 
ber 21st  of  the  same  year,  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Wil- 
liams ofticialing  There  was  no  resident  pastor  of 
the  parish  until  August  1,  1880.  The  two  churches 
were  attended  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  from  Holy 
Cross  College,  Worcester,  in  the  following  order: 
January,  1854,  Rev.  Peter  Kroes  ;  August,  1856,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Moore,  S.  J. ;  August,  1857,  Rev.  P.  M.  Jolehi, 
S.  J. ;  January,  1858,  Rev.  Eugene  Veterneli  ;  Octo- 
ber, 1859,  Rev.  A.  F.  Ciampi,  S.  J.;  August,  1861, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Gafney,  S.  J. ;  January,  1864,  Rev.  J.  B. 
O'Hagan,  S.  J.;  August,  1864,  Rev.  Charles  Kelly, 
S.  J.;  August,  1867,  Rev.  P.  V.  McDermott,  S.  J.; 
June,  1869,  Rev.  J.  B.  O'Hagan,  S.  J.;  September, 
1870,  Rev.  A.  J.  Ciampi,  S.  J.;  January,  1871,  Rev. 
Albert  Peters,  S.  J. ;  August,  1872,  Rev.  W.  F.  Ham- 


ilton, S.J. ;  August,  1873,  Rev.  P.  J.  Blenkinsop,  8.  J. 
These  clergymen  were  generally  educated  in  Eu- 
rope, as  they  were  Jesuit  Fathers  and  professors  at 
the  college.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  eminent 
scholarship. 

Rev.  D.  F.  McGrath  became  the  priest  of  the  par- 
ish August  1,  1880.  He  was  born  in  Milford,  Mass., 
August  15,  1848  ;  graduated  from  Holy  Cross  College 
in  1870,  and  from  Grand  Seminary,  in  Montreal,  in 
1873.  When  he  came  to  the  parish  it  was  incum- 
bered with  a  debt  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  was  increased  to  fourteen  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  in  remodeling  and  repairing  the 
church,  building  a  fine  parsonage  and  by  accompany- 
ing expenses.  This  was  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
January  1,  1884.  By  February  1,  1888,  this  debt  was 
entirely  paid,  and  all  the  parish  property,  including 
eighteen  acres  of  land,  is  held  free  of  indebtedness. 

According  to  a  census  taken  in  January,  1888,  by 
Father  McGrath  and  his  assistant.  Father  Kenney, 
there  were  in  town  three  hundred  and  twelve  Roman 
Catholic  families,  with  a  total  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  attached  to  St. 
Joseph's  and  St.  Aloysius'  Parishes. 

St.  Thomas  Church.— In  the  year  1873  the  Rev. 
B.  F.  Cooley,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Rochdale, 
commenced  service  in  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Cherry  Valley,  on  Sunday  afternoons.  These  services 
were  continued  for  several  years  by  him  and  his 
successor.  Rev.  S.  R.  Bailey.  The  first  service  and 
also  later  services  on  week-days  were  held  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Cheney  Barton,  in  which  the  Rev.  H. 
Blackaller  had  held  similar  services  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  before.  The  church  was  afterward  made  a 
mission  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Worcester,  which 
relation  it  still  holds,  although  it  has  been  self-sup- 
porting since  1886. 

Rev.  E.  Osgood  took  charge,  probably  in  the 
autumn  of  1878,  and  continued  until  early  in  the  year 
1881.  The  Rev.  Julius  Waterberry  was  in  charge 
from  1881  to  1882.  He  was  a  beautiful  singer,  a  man 
of  culture,  of  wide  information,  and  pleasing  and 
refined  manners.  He  died  in  Boston,  on  Good  Fri- 
day, 1882,  and  his  memory  is  cherished  with  affection 
by  the  members  of  his  charge.  It  was  while  he  was 
connected  with  the  church  that  "  Shamrock  Hall " 
began  to  be  used  as  the  place  of  worship. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  H.  Hague,  the  present 
incumbent,  who  assumed  charge  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  August,  1882. 

The  church  was  built  in  1884,  and  consecrated 
February  14,  1885,  by  Bishop  W.  R.  Huntington, 
D.D.,  of  Grace  Church,  New  York.  Since  that  time 
a  pipe-organ  has  been  placed  in  the  church.  The 
church  contains  five  memorial  windows,  one  of  them 
in  memory  of  Rev.  Julius  H.  Waterberry. 

The  mission  was  first  named  "The  House  of 
Prayer,"  but  in  1884  it  was  changed  to  ''St.  Thomas' 
Church." 
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CHAPTER    XCI. 

■LEICESTER— {Conihnied.) 

SCHOOLS. 

Firat  Town  Action — SchoolmtuUrt—Schcnl-homes — 7^>irn  Fined— DUtrtct 
Si/stem—Amount  liaUed  for  Schooli—DUtricU  AbnlUhed—Hujh  School- 
Leicester  Academy — Founding — Uuildingi — Teachers — FumdM—iTJitary 
— Iteorganization — CenUnnial  Annivertary. 

Ai/THOUGit  in  the  original  legislative  title  of  the 
town  provision  was  made  for  school-honses,  no  action 
appears  to  have  been  taken  upon  the  subject  till  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1731.  It  was  then  voted  "to 
choose  a  oommittee  of  three  to  provide  a  school- 
master ;  and  that  the  said  committee  agree  with  a  man 
to  keep  school  for  three  months,  and  no  longer;  and 
that  the  scliool  be  kept  in  three  parts  of  the  town,  so 
as  maybe  most  for  the  convcniency  of  the  inhabitants' 
chihlren  going  to  school."  The  sum  of  $8.7'5  was 
appropriated  to  meet  the  e.xpense.  He  was  to  teach 
the  children  to  "reed  and  wright."  His  own  educa- 
tion, such  as  it  was,  must  have  been  acquired  with- 
out much  help  from  teachers,  as  lie  probably  came  to 
town  where  there  were  no  schools,  when  less  tlian  ten 
years  of  age.  This  provision  was  for  the  whole  of 
Leicester  and  Spencer.  Tlie  ne.\t  year  there  was  no 
school,  and  the  town  was  called  to  account  before  the 
Quarter  Sessions.  The  sum  of  $17.50  was  appropriated 
the  next  winter,  and  after  a  delay  of  nearly  a  year,  the 
same  teacher  was  employed,  and  taught  three  months  at 
S3. 75  per  month  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Sar- 
gent, opposite  the  spot  where  the  Catholic  Church  now 
stands.  The  next  winter  Air.  Lynde  taught  in  three 
different  jilaces,  one  month  in  each  place.  "  If  tlie 
town  employed  him  any  more,  they  was  to  come  to 
new  tarms." 

In  1736  the  town  "voted  to  build  a  school-house 
sixteen  feet  in  width,  twenty  feet  in  length  and  six 
and  a  half  feet  between  joynts;  and  that  it  be  set  in 
the  north  side  of  the  meeting-house,  about  ten  rods, 
in  the  most  convenientest  place."  It  is  described  by 
one  who  remembered  it  as  "  an  old  shell  of  a  build- 
ing." 

The  next  school-house  was  built  as  early  as  l(i72, 
where  Sargent's  brick  Aictory  now  stands.  Another 
school-house  in  the  centre  was  built  in  1791. 

In  173(5  the  town  was  again  presented  before  the 
Quarter  Sessions  for  failing  to  provide  a  school,  and 
lined  £4  12».  The  next  year  John  Lynde  taught 
school  one  month  and  Jo-hua  Nichols  ten  days.  The 
school-house  was  probably  built  in  1738.  Its  cost  was 
$4,784.  Mr.  Samuel  Coolidge  taught  the  school  in 
1739  six  months,  at  S1.32  per  week.  In  1742  the 
school  was  taught  by  John  Gibbons  through  the  year, 
in  the  four  (piartcrs  of  the  town,  "so  as  to  have  the 
remote  ends  of  the  town  have  some  benefit  of  the 
same."  In  1742  it  w.-is  taught  in  six  places  by  Mr. 
Adam   BuUard.    The  amount  expended  for  schools 


the  next  twenty  years  wan  on  an  average  $1.1.1.33  per 
year.  In  17tJ5  the  town  voted  to  raino  £120  to  build 
five  school-houses  in  the  Ka«t,  Southeant.  Northwoit, 
and  N'ortlienit  lijstricts. 

The  school-hcmscs  were  all  completed  in  17fi7.  The 
amount  assessed  in  each  district  was  finnlly  appropri- 
ated to  its  own  school-house.  Thin  wa.t  the  l>«ginnin|r 
of  the  "district  system"  in  town,  which  continued 
until  April,  1809,  when  it  was  annulled  in  aecor>Unr« 
with  the  statute  of  the  State. 

"Schooling  mistresses  "  were  first  employed  in  17*16. 
In  1774  the  number  of  districts  was  incren^eil  to  nine, 
and  on  April  I.^j,  177<"i.  the  nine  districts  were  nflli-lallr 
defined,  and  the  dilTerent  families  assignetl  to  their 
respective  districts,  and  thus  recorded.  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  burdens  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  when  a  proposition  was  made  in  town-moeling 
to  suspend  the  schools,  it  was  promptly  voted  down. 
A  "  town  "  or  high  school  was  organized  in  \^V>.  of 
which  Mr.  C.  8.  Knight  was  the  first  tenrher.  For 
several  years  it  was  micrntory,  being  held  one  term 
each  year  at  the  Centre  Village,  Clappville  and  Cherry 
Valley.  It  was  permanently  located  at  the  Centre  in 
1859.  In  181)7  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  it 
was  combined  with  the  .\cademy,  and  this  union  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  years,  durinir  which  the  Academy  waa 
temporarily  suspended.  .Ml  the  advantiigif*  of  that 
institution  are  now  open  to  the  children  of  the  town 
who  are  qualified  to  enter  upon  a  high  acho<d  course. 
The  annual  amount  raised  by  the  town  for  schools 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  w:is  $300.  In  IS'iO  it 
was  $1,200.     The  appropriation  for  ISS.S  was  *7..''>00. 

Lkicesti;u  A<  ahemy. — Lsiccster  .-Vcademy  had  its 
origin  in  the  intelligent  forethought  ami  unselfish 
enterprise  of  its  founders,  CoU  Kbenezer  Crafts,  of 
Sturbridge,  and  Col.  Jacob  Davis,  of  Charlton.  They 
were  public-spirited,  patriotic  men.  They  clearly  saw 
that  Christian  education  was  essential  to  the  success 
and  i>crpetuity  of  those  free  institutions  which  had 
been  won  at  such  a  cost.  There  was  no  acailcmy  in 
Central  or  Western  Massacliusetu,  and  the  provision 
for  general  education  wius  exceedingly  meagre.  Col. 
Crafts  was  a  liberally  educated  man,  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1759.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
marched  to  Cambridge  at  the  first  call  to  arms,  with 
a  company  of  cavalry  which  he  had  already  organized. 
He  also  commanded  a  company  of  one  hundred  men 
under  Gen.  Lincoln,  for  the  supprc'sion  .if  the  Shays' 
Rebellion.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  appears  first 
to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  in  Wor- 
cester County  a  school  for  classical  ami  Knglish  e<lu- 
eation.  He  interested  in  the  undertaklmr  Col.  D.ivis, 
who  had  also  been  a  .soldier  in  the  Kcv.dution,  and 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  broad  public  spirit. 

While  they  were  considering  the  matter  circum- 
stances directed  their  attention  to  Leicester  as  a  de- 
sirable location  for  such  an  institution.  Upon  the 
departure  of  the  Jews,  the  store  of  Mr.  Lopez,  with 
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the  land,  was  advertised  for  sale  at  auction  as  "a 
large,  commodious  double  mansion,  and  a  noted  place 
for  trade."  There  was  one  acre  of  land.  It  was,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  upon  the  original  lot 
No.  1.  It  had  been  successively  owned  by  John 
Stebbins,  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  Rev.  Benjamin  Conk- 
lin  ;  the  western  half  by  Benjamin  Fosgate,  who  built 
on  it  a  small  store  about  the  year  1770;  by  Joseph 
Allen  and  Henry  Bass.  In  1777  Mr.  Lopez  added  to 
the  western  half-acre  a  half-acre  purchased  of  Mr. 
Conklin,  and  built  upon  it  "the  splendid  mansion  " 
now  offered  for  sale. 

Col.  Crafts,  watchful  for  opportunities  to  carry  out 
his  purpose,  was  at  the  sale.  While  there  he  con- 
ferred with  his  associates  and  decided  to  make  the 
purchase,  and  the  place  was  "bid  off"  to  them  for 
£.515.  It  was  deeded  May  7,  1783,  to  Col.  Crafts,  Col. 
Davis  and  Asa  Sprague,  of  Spencer,  who  soon  after- 
ward transferred  his  interest  to  Col.  Crafts.  Col. 
Crafts  then  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for 
an  act  of  incorporation,  stating  that  a  "  large  and 
commodious  building,  with  about  one  acre  of  land," 
had  been  secured  "  with  intent  and  design  to  pro- 
mote the  public  benefit  in  the  education  of  youth,  as 
said  buildings' are  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  an 
academy."  He  asked  for  an  act  similar  to  that  re- 
lating to  Andover,  "  whereby  the  same  may  be  made 
respectable  ;  whereby  the  advantages  of  education  of 
youth  may  be  promoted  ;  whereby  advantages  may 
arise  not  only  to  the  individuals,  but  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  prove  a  blessing  to  our  land  of  liberty." 

The  petition  appropriately  bears  date  of  July  4, 
1783.  The  petitiou  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 
by  Col.  Seth  Washburn,  February  7,  1784.  Final 
action  was  deferred  until  the  sum  of  £1000  should  be 
raised  for  the  academy  in  addition  to  the  real  estate. 
There  were  then  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  families 
in  town,  and  a  population  of  about  a  thousand.  They 
were  impoverished  by  the  war,  but  they  came  to  the 
rescue  in  a  spirit  of  noble  generosity  ;  and  within 
seven  weeks  more  than  the  required  amount  was 
raised,  as  stated  in  the  Spy,  "  by  the  town  of  Leicester, 
and  a  few  gentlemen  of  that  and  this  pl.ice."  The 
town  appropriated  £.">00 ;  citizens  of  Leicester  con- 
tributed £3(37  ;  and  the  amount  was  raised  by  Judge 
Gill,  of  Princeton,  and  others  to  £1355.  The  act  of 
incorporation  was  passed  March  23,  1784.  It  was 
signed  by  John  Hancock,  Governor,  and  Samuel 
Adams,  President  of  the  Senate.  The  property  was 
deeded  to  the  trustees  in  May,  1784. 

In  May  the  trustees  made  provision  for  subscrip- 
tions through  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  of 
the  county  for  the  institution.  It  "  is  devoutly 
hoped,"  they  say,  "  that  it  will  not  be  suflered  to 
wither  and  decay,  or,  for  want  of  nourishment,  to  be 
removed  to  some  more  fertile  soil."  Clergymen  were 
also  appealed  to,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Buckingham,  in 
his  Thanksgiving  Sermon  that  year,  made  an  appeal 
for  aid.    Isaiah  Thomas  interested  himself  at  once 


in  the  movement,  and  in  November  the  Spy  stated 
that  "  there  would  soon  be  opened  at  Leicester  an 
Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  sciences, 
&c.,"  and  "  the  people  of  this  large  county  "  weie 
"  urged  to  exert  themselves  to  second  the  endeavors 
of  those  gentlemen  who  have  laid  this  generous  and 
laudable  plan  of  another  channel  for  public  educa- 
tion." 

Dr.  John  Pierce,  who  came  as  assistant  preceptor 
in  1793,  describes  this  "  mansion  "  as  "  an  oblong, 
barrack-looking  building."  The  rooms  were  about 
seven  and  a  half  feet  in  height.  The  southwest 
"  parlor  "  was  the  school-room  of  the  principal  pre- 
ceptor, and  the  southeast  that  of  the  English  pre- 
ceptor. The  central  front  room  was  used  as  a  dining 
and  rhetorical  hall,  while  the  three  rooms  in  the 
rear  were  used  by  the  stewards.  The  southwest 
chamber  was  occupied  by  the  two  preceptor.-",  who 
sometimes  took  a  visiting  friend  .is  a  third  occupant 
of  their  bed.  The  other  chambers  were  for  students, 
who  were  at  times  crowded  six  and  even  eight  in  a 
room.  There  was  on  the  roof  a  small  cupola,  with  a 
bell,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stickney. 

The  meeting-house  stood  west  of  the  academy. 
In  the  rear  were  the  grave-yard  and  the  training- 
field. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  April  7, 
1784.  They  moved  in  a  body  to  the  meeting-house, 
where  public  services  were  held.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Con- 
klin preached  a  sermon  from  Proverbs  11  :  25,  and 
the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty  offered  prayer.  The 
trustees  then  partook  of  an  "elegant  repast,"  in 
"Commons  Hall."  Hon.  Moses  Gill,  of  Princeton, 
was  elected  president,  Rev.  Benjamin  Conklin  vice- 
president,  Rev.  Joseph  Pope  (of  Spencer)  secretary, 
Joseph  Allen,  Esq.,  trea.surer,  and  Colonel  Crafts 
"  steward  and  butler."  Committees  were  chosen  to 
select  teachers,  and  prepare  to  open  the  school  "with 
all  convenient  speed." 

Benjamin  Stone,  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  in  1776,  was  engaged  as  principal 
preceptor,  at  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  a  year,  after- 
wards raised  to  eighty-five  pounds.  He  left  in  1787, 
and  was  afterward  preceptor  of  Wesiford  Academy. 
He  died  in  Shrewsbury  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.  He  was  a  well-qualified  and  faithful  teacher, 
and  always  retained  a  deep  interest  in  the  academy. 
The  school  opened  with  three  pupils, — Samuel  C. 
Crafts,  son  of  the  founder;  Ephraim  Allen,  of  Stur- 
bridge;  and  Samuel  Swan,  of  Leicester,  then  six 
years  of  age.  They  were  all  graduated  afterward  at 
Harvard  College.  Mr.  Crafts  removed  to  Vermont, 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Constitutional  Convention 
of  that  State,  chief  justice  of  the  County  Court, 
Representative  and  Senator  to  Congress  and  Governor 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Allen  became  an  eminent  physician  in  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Swan  was  established  as  a  lawyer  in 
Hubbardslon.     He  was  a  valuable  friend  of  the  in- 
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stitution,  and  a  contributor  to  its  funds.  Eli  Whit- 
ney, of  Westboro',  inventor  of  the  cottoii-jiin,  en- 
tered the  school  soon  after.  Such  wiis  the  quality  of 
the  first  pupils  in  Leicester  Academy. 

The  number  rose  to  twenty  before  the  close  of  the 
term.  In  the  autumn  term  Thomas  Payson  was  en- 
gaged as  English  preceptor,  and  the  number  of  pu- 
pils was  between  seventy  and  oijility. 

At  the  time  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
trustees,  July  4,  1785, ''the  youth  of  that  seminary 
entertained  a  large  and  rosiwctable  audience  with 
specimens  of  their  literary  improvements,"  Dra- 
matic entertainments  continued  for  many  years  to 
be  given  by  the  school,  sometimes  occupying  the 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  They  were  held  in 
the  meeting  hous«,  which  was  crowded  to  ius  fullest 
capacity,  the  people  coming  from  all  the  surrounding 
towns.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  Congregational 
minister  of  the  county  played,  behind  the  scenes,  the 
J)ass  viol  accompaniment  to  the  "  Scolding  Wife." 
"  Colloquy,"  "  Poem,"  "  Dialogue,"  "  Greek  Oration," 
"  Farce,"  "  Greek  Dialogue,'' "  Comedy,"  the  entire 
(Addison's)  "Tragedy  of  Cato,"  "  Latin  Dialogue," 
"  Description  of  a  Mighty  Good  ALin  "  and  "  Descrip- 
tion of  a  Mighty  Good  Woman  "  are  among  the  parts 
which  appear  on  the  programmes  of  these  entertain- 
ments. 

The  exhibitions,  from  time  to  time,  were  subjects  of 
action  by  the  trustees,  in  the  way  of  provision  and 
limitation.  In  1791!  provision  was  made  for  examin- 
ation by  the  trustees.  In  \M»  the  custom  was  intro- 
duced of  inviting  some  former  member  of  the  institu- 
tion to  deliver  an  address  in  connection  with  the 
anniversary  exercises.  A  statement  of  Dr.  Pierce 
illustrates  the  style  and  dignity  of  the  instructors. 
"  According  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  I  then  wore  a 
cocked,  or  three-cornered  hat.  My  hair  was  queued 
with  a  ribbon  half-way  down  my  back.  I  had  silver 
knee-buckles  at  my  knees;  my  plated  shoe-buckles 
covered  more  than  half  my  insteps." 

The  range  of  studies  was  very  varied.  Students 
were  fitted  for  college,  while  in  the  English  depart- 
ment the  lowest  common  branches  were  taught.  Dr. 
James  Jackson,  English  preceptor  in  1796,  says,  "  I 
believe  all  my  pujjils  had  learned  the  alphabet  before 
I  saw  them.  I  taught  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  perhaps,  to  a 
few  of  the  pupils,  some  of  the  higher  branches."  The 
charge  for  tuition  was  one  shilling  per  week  for  the 
classics,  and  nine  pence  for  Knglisli  branches. 

The  institution  soon  found  itself  em barrasicd  in  its 
finances.  The  currency  was  depreciated.  The  Shays' 
Rebellion  "  threatened  the  country  with  civil  war. 
The  income  of  the  funds  was  so  reduced  that  it  was 
necessary  to  d'spensc  with  the  services  of  the  principal 
preceptor.  The  "  large  and  elegant  house''  soon  proved 
inadequate  and  uncouil'ortable,  and  came  to  be  looked 
upon, in  the  wordsof  an  early  teacher, as  "the old,  rick- 
ety, inconvenient  Jewish  house,"  of  which  thessjits  were 


"oldand  crowded,  ■  aii.l  whi.h  wiw  he»te<l  by  iin  "  old- 
fiLshionetl  box-stove,  "  so  that  •  toach.Tt  an<l  mudrnU  " 
were  "  infested  and  inflated  with  Menin  ami  nmoke." 
Measures  were  taken  as  early  an  17'*f.  t^>  rabuiM.  but 
there  were  no  :neans,  and  the  in«tiliition  was  f.irly 
pounds  in  debt.  It  was  a  gloomy  peri.Hl  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  infant  academy.  In  the  general  depres- 
sion the  school  had  b«Hime  greatly  roluit^l  in  num- 
bers. In  this  emergency  the  town  again  »how«i|  iu 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  value  of  iheinittitntiim, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  enibarraaHiil  i-onditinn  ufii» 
own  resources,  ap|)ropriated  fifty  pounds  towanl  the 
salary  of  the  preceptor,  who  received,  in  ad<lition,  llio 
amount  of  tuitions. 

The  trustees  had  already  appeale<l  to  the  churcheii« 
for  funds;  they  now  turne<l  to  another  source.  It  wan 
at  a  time  before  moralists  and  Christian  men  hud 
conie  to  understand  the  true  character  and  demorid- 
izing  tendency  of  the  lottery  system.  The  Irunteea 
obtained  permission  of  the  Legislature,  and  imue<l  a 
lottery  "  for  the  repairing  Leicester  Academy  and 
making  additional  buildings  thereto." 

The  public  were  urgetl  to  purchase  ticketn  on  the 
ground  that  "the  .\cadeniy  at  Leicei-ler  is  c«lablishe<l 
for  promoting  piety  anil  virtue,  and  I'or  the  e^lucation 
of  youths,  etc."  Rev.  Mr.  I'onklin  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee to  tusk  the  General  t'lmrt  for  an  extension  of 
time  and  an  increa.se  of  the  amount  from  £))IM)  Ut 
i;i2IUI;  $1419.22  was  thus  raised  for  the  academy.  In 
1792  the  Legislature  made  a  grant  of  a  town  in  Maine 
to  the  academy,  which,  in  a  few  yeans  added  $9,2<Kt 
to  the  funds  of  the  institution.  With  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  C-onstitution  confidence  anil  prosperity 
returned  to  the  country,  and  the  academy  felt  the  re- 
action.    In  1804  the  funds  had  increased  to  $ir),703.tMl. 

After  long  delay  and  variou*  changes  of  plan,  the 
new  building  was  begun  in  ISO.'j.  A  half-acre  of  land 
east  of  the  original  lot  had  the  year  before  been  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Dall,  of  Boston,  for  seven  hundred 
dollars.  Still  further  addition  of  land  was  made  by 
gift  and  later  by  purchase  of  Dr.  Austin  Flint.  The 
architect  of  the  new  building  was  Rand  While,  of 
Leicester,  who  received  aa  remuneration  $9.H4. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  14th  of  May  with 
much  ceremony.  A  prote-sion,  ct>n»isting  of  "Artif- 
icers," the  corner-stone  drawn  by  seventeen  hor«e«,  a 
band  of  music,  the  president  of  the  board,  the  build- 
ing committee,  and  trustees,  magistniten,  selectmen  of 
Leicester,  ciliiens  and  studenU  of  the  academy  moved 
through  the  strecU  to  the  place,  the  atone  wis  laid 
by  the  master-builder  and  the  object  of  the  structure 
was  stated  by  the  president,  who  offered  prayer. 

The  procession  then  passed  into  the  meeling-houae, 
where  there  were  further  exercises.  The  building 
was  ready  for  occupancy  in  January,  IWXJ.  It  w«*  of 
three  stories,  with  a  cupola.  It  was  dedicjited  on  iho 
4th  of  July,  180(j.  Again  a  procwwimi  was  forme.1 
on  the  Common,  consisting  of  the  band,  student*, 
preceptors  and  trustees,  and  moved  from  the  old  tc  the 
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new  building,  where  the  structure  was  received  by 
the  board,  and  the  president,  Dr.  Sumner,  delivered 
an  address.  At  the  church,  whither  the  procession 
passed,  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Sumner,  and  Dr. 
Aaron  Bancroft  delivered  an  address  on  tlie  "  Import- 
ance of  Education."  On  both  of  the  occasions  de- 
scribed. Dr.  Sumner,  with  great  white  wig  and  trian- 
gular cocked  hat,  was  a  conspicuous  figure.  The  cost 
of  the  building  was  $9,054.3(5.  It  was  built  by  the 
"job"  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  founda- 
tions were  not  sufficiently  firm  and  "settled,"  causing 
the  building  to  be  "racked  and  injured."  It  was 
hastily  and  unskillfully  covered  and  finished,  so  that 
"  the  winds  and  storms  of  heaven  "  had  free  access. 
The  subsequent  e.xpense  and  labor  of  repairs  were 
fruitless,  and  after  twenty-six  years  it  gave  place  to 
the  present  structure. 

Apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  the  sciences  had 
already  been  purchased,  consisting  of  globes,  a  tele- 
scope, microscope,  electric  machine,  thermometer  and 
surveying  instruments. 

It  was  at  first  understood  that  the  principal  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  the  school,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  two  departments  soon  became  quite 
distinct.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  who  was  English  pre- 
ceptor in  1796  and  1797,  s.ays,  "'The  schools  were 
conducted  quite  independently  of  each  other,"  and 
that  he  believed  that  the  principal  "  had  no  right  to 
control  'bim.'  Certainly,  he  never  did."  In  1821, 
however,  the  trustees,  to  prevent  all  misunderstand- 
ing, declared  the  principal  preceptor  the  authoritative 
head  of  both  departments.  The  English  teacher 
presided  over  his  own  school-room,  with  power  to 
puni.sh.  One  of  the  penalties  was  the  imposition  of 
fines ;  this,  however,  was,  by  vote  of  the  trustees  in 
1834,  prohibited,  and  at  the  -same  time  expulsion  was 
made  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  committee  of  the 
trustees.  For  many  years  corporal  punishment  was 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  discipline,  and  there  are  still 
traditions  of  severe  inflictions  and  even  of  struggles 
in  the  school-room,  and  of  guilty  boys,  in  thoughtful 
mood  and  with  sad  apprehensions,  accompanying  the 
principal  from  the  academy  to  the  gloomy  seclusion 
of  his  own  barn. 

The  funds  of  the  academy  after  the  erection  of  the 
second  school  building  in  1806  amounted  to  $8,992.21. 
In  1814  Captain  Thomas  Newhall  left  a  legacy  of 
S1,000,  and  S1,000  additional  for  the  tuition  of  pupils 
in  town  residing  over  a  mile  from  the  academy. 
Small  sums  were  afterward  subscribed  at  different 
times,  and  the  State  gave  land  in  Paxton,  which  had 
been  held  by  an  alien,  and  had  "  escheated  "  to  the 
Commonwealth,  which  was  sold  for  S400. 

In  1823  "sundry  individuals  in  the  town  of  Leices- 
ter, procured  by  subscription  a  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, and  presented  it  to  the  academy,  cost  over 
$500."  That  year  the  academy  received  its  first  con- 
siderable legacy.  Captain  Israel  Waters,  of  Charlton, 
"  vfas,"  in  the  language  of  Governor  Washburn,  ''  the 


architect  of  his  own  fortune."  He  was  born  in  Sutton. 
A  poor  boy,  he  pressed  his  way  to  wealth  by  his  own 
industry,  enterprise  and  determination.  His  business 
was  the  manufacture  of  leather,  in  the  northerly  part 
of  Charlton.  He  made  the  academy  his  residuary 
legatee,  and  established  the  Waters  Fund,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  an  instructor,  or  instructors,  of 
the  Congregational  Calvinistic  order  "  "  in  the  town  of 
Leicester  forever."  The  will  provided,  in  case  of  the 
removal  of  the  school  from  town,  that  the  trustees 
in  town  should  take  the  fund  and  use  the  interest 
for  maintaining  a  public  school,  called  the  Waters 
Schooler  Academy.  If  the  time  should  come  when 
there  would  be  no  such  trustees,  the  selectmen  were 
to  fulfill  the  trust.  The  amount  received  from  this 
estate  was  something  over  88,000. 

In  1831  the  academy  received  §4,686.36  and  also 
the  avails  of  certain  lands  in  Maine  and  Vermont 
from  the  estate  of  Hon.  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  distin- 
guished Kevolutionary  patriot,  original  publisher  of 
the  Worcester  Spy,  and  founder  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  ;  and  the  same  year  $250  by  the 
will  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Maccarty,  of  Worcester.  In  1832 
the  value  of  the  funds  was  $21,970  67.  The  building 
of  the  new  academy  in  1834,  with  the  other  expenses, 
reduced  the  amount,  so  that  in  1844  it  was  only 
$13,611.72.  The  next  year  Hon.  Daniel  Waldo,  of 
Worcester,  for  seventeen  years  a  valuable  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  left  the  academy  the  sura  of 
$6,000,  to  constitute  the  Waldo  Fund,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  used  for  the  "  payment  for  able  in- 
struction in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  etc' 
It  is,  however,  to  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, that  the  institution  is  most  largely  indebted  for 
its  endowment.  He  was  born  in  Rutland,  January 
20,  1788,  came  to  Leicester  in  1810  a  pale-faced,  poor 
boy,  all  his  worldly  goods  tied  in  a  pocket  handker- 
chief. First  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Denny,  whose  daughter  Maria  he  married  in  1815,  he 
became  his  partner  in  the  manufacture  of  card  cloth- 
ing. The  foundations  of  his  wealth  were  laid  in  the 
period  of  the  last  war  with  England.  In  1826  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  the  same 
business.  Some  years  ago,  addressing  the  students  of 
the  academy,  he  said :  "  I  early  in  life  formed  this 
determination,  that  I  would  be  useful."  That  resolve 
was  the  key-note  of  his  life. 

He  helped  many  who  were  in  straits.  He  took 
especial  pleasure  in  aiding  young  students,  especially 
those  who  were  fitting  themselves  for  Christian  work. 
He  gave  during  his  life,  and  in  his  will,  liberal  dona- 
tions to  various  literary  institutions.  In  1852  he 
gave  to  the  academy  $10,000,  on  condition  that  $5000 
additional  should  be  raised.  The  condition  was  com- 
plied with.  Honorable  Stephen  Salisbury  and  Joseph 
A.  Denny,  Esq.,  contributing  $1000  each,  Thomas 
Denny,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  of 
Newton,  Ichabod  Washburn,  of  Worcester,  and  John 
A.  Smith  subscribing  $500  each,  and  other  Individ- 
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ual  sums  varyingr  from  $100  to  $5  each.  In  1877  he 
placed  in  tlie  hands  of  the  trustees  $l.'),O0ii,  to  he 
added  to  the  amount  already  given,  thus  making  the 
Smith  Fund  $25,000.  This  fund  became  available  in 
1879,  after  his  death. 

Benjamin  Stone  vf  as  principal  of  the  academy  from 
June,  1784,  to  October,  1787 ;  Amos  Crosby  from 
October,  1787,  to  July,  17SS.  He  was  a  native  of 
lirookfield  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17S();  after- 
ward a  lawyer  in  Brookfield.  He  is  described  as  "a 
man  of  great  quickness  and  ready  wit  and  with  con- 
vivial tastes  and  habits"  which  developed  into  dissi- 
pation. Samuel  Sumner,  son  of  Dr.  Sumner,  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  principal  from  October,  1788,  to 
.Inly,  1790,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  178(5,  after- 
ward a  clergyman.  David  Smith  from  July,  1790,  to 
May,  1702;  a  native  of  Ipswich,  graduated  from 
Harvard  1790;  aftel-ward  a  clergyman.  Ebenc/.er 
Adams,  after  teaching  one  year  in  the  English  depart- 
ment, was  principal  from  May,  1792,  to  July,  1806; 
born  in  Ipswich  in  176.5,  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
in  1791.  He  is  represented  as  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
beloved  and  most  successful  of  the  early  principals  of 
the  Academy.  He  passed  with  the  institution  through 
its  gloomy  period  of  depression,  into  the  dawn  of  its 
returning  prosperity,  and  did  much  to  shape  its  future 
character.  From  July,  1806,  to  October,  1807,  Rev. 
Zepuaniah  Swift  Moore  discharged  the  duties  of  prin- 
cipal, while  at  the  same  time  pastor  of  the  church. 
Simeon  Colton  was  principal  from  October,  1807,  to 
February,  1809.  Luther  Willson  from  February.  1809, 
to  August,  1812;  born  in  New  Braintree  ;  graduated 
from  Williams  in  1807.  Josiah  Clark  from  March, 
1812,  to  August,  1818;  born  in  Northampton  1785; 
graduated  from  Williams  in  1809;  afterward  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Rutland  and  many  years  a  trustee. 
Bradford  Sumner, one  term,  1818  and  1819;  graduated 
from  Brown  in  1808.  John  Richardson,  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1819,  to  August,  1833;  born  in  Woburn,  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1813.  He  is  remembered  as  a 
tlmrough  disci|)linarian,  a  good  scholar  and  instructor. 
Luther  Wright,  from  August,  1833,  to  August,  1839; 
born  in  East  Hampton andgraduated  from Yalein  1822. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  vigor,  a  good  scholar  and  effec- 
tive teacher.  L'nder  his  administration  the  school 
greatly  increased  in  numbers.  He  was  afterward  prin- 
cipal of  the  Williston  Academy,  Easthampton. 

In  1832  the  second  academy  building  was  sold  for 
four  hundred  dollars.  The  new  building  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old.  Mr.  Elias  Carter  was  the 
architect.  It  is  of  brick,  three  stories  in  height.  It 
was  one  hundred  and  two  feet  in  length,  the  centre 
forty-two  feet  by  forty,  and  the  wings  thirty  feet 
square.  The  east  wing  basin  part  been  occupied  by 
the  principals  and  their  families,  and  the  west  as  a 
boarding-house.  The  upper  rooms  were  for  the  asso- 
ciate preceptor  and  students.  The  building  was 
completed  and  finished  in  the  winter  of  1833,  and  on 
the  25th  of  December  was  dedicated. 


Addresses  were  made  by  Kev.  (i.virgc  .Mien  on  be- 
half of  the  trustees,  and  Mr.  Lutli.r  Wright,  the 
principal  preceptor.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Wrighl'i 
address  was  "Education."  It  wiw  pul.li.hod.  to- 
gether with  a  "  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Ili»tory  of  I^i- 
cester  Academy,"  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
building  committee.  The  c<»t  of  the  edifice  waa  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Wright  was  principal  for  six 
years,  with  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Partridge  as  niwinUnt,  and 
also  Miss  Elizabeth  Holmes  during  the  last  four 
years.  She  was  the  first  female  teacher  of  the 
academy  and  held  the  position  twelve  yearn.  During 
the  period  of  Mr.  Wright's  administration  the  school 
greatly  increased  in  numbers. 

Joseph  L.  Partridge  followed  as  principal  from 
August,  1839,  to  November,  1845.  In  his  lime  the 
number  of  pupils  reached  one  hundred  ami  seventy- 
five,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  its  history. 
He  was  born  in  Hatfield  in  l.S(i4  and  graduated  from 
Williams  in  1823.  He  ha<  been  on  the  board  of 
trustees  for  fourteen  years,  and,  residing  io  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  is  still,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  a  regular  at- 
tendant upon  itii  meetings  and  an  active  and  valuable 
member. 

Josiah  Clark,  Jr.,  born  in  Leicester  in  1814  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1823,  was  principal  from 
January,  1840,  to  January,  1849,  when  he  became 
principal  of  Williston  Seminary.  The  academy  at 
this  time  held  high  rank  as  a  fitting-school.  "  I  am 
sure,"  says  Hon.  W.  W.  Rice  of  Mr.  Clark,  in  bis 
eeiitenuial  address, '' that  he  might  have  been  the 
great  master,  but  Leicester  let  him  go."  "  He  was 
an  accomplished  scholar,  courteous  in  manner,  but 
decided  in  principle,  with  a  clear  head,  a  large  heart 
and  a  beautiful  spirit." 

The  English  department  was  also  conducted  with 
marked  ability  for  ten  years,  from  1834,  by  Luther 
Haven.  Burritt  A.  Smith  was  principal  from  July, 
1849,  to  August,  1852. 

From  August,  1852,  to  June,  1860,  Alvan  Hyde 
Washburn  was  principal.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
character,  e-vcellent  scholarship  and  refined  taste.  He 
afterward  became  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  He  was 
killed  in  the  fearful  railroad  accident  at  Achlabula, 
Ohio,  December  29,  1876,  not  a  vestige  remaining  to 
mark  his  identity. 

After  the  large  increase  of  funds  in  18.52,  extensive 
alterations  and  improvemenU  were  made  in  the 
building,  at  a  cost  of  about  forty-two  hundred  dollars. 
The  main  building  above  the  school-rooms  was  con- 
verted into  a  large  and  attractive  audience-room,  and 
named  Smith  Hall. 
In  this  hall  are  hung  portraits  of  benefactors  and 

j  trustees  of  the  institution.     The  re-dc<lication  tcik 

I  place  October   26,    1S.-.3.     Hon.   Thomn..   Kinnicutt 
i-poke  for  the  trustees,  and  Mr.  Washburn,  the  prin- 

j  cipal,   delivered  an   address   uiwn   "Old   and    New 

I  Methods,"  which  was  published. 

I      The  town  in  1856  organized  a  high  school  under 
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the  requirenipnts  of  the  State  law,  and  other  schools 
of  the  same  nature  were  multiplied  in  the  vicinity. 
As  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  acadeni)'  became 
reduced,  the  school  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  term  of  1860,  and  remained  suspended  till 
January,  18G2,  when  it  was  re-opened,  with  ten  pu- 
pils, under  William  B.  Phillips,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  1856.  In  April  the  term  opened  with 
forty  pupils,  and  H.  G.  Merriam  was  engaged  as 
teacher  in  the  English  department. 

Mr.  Phillips  left  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  John 
Avery  had  charge  of  the  school  (me  term.  He  was 
born  in  Conway,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1861.  He  was  an  eminent  linguist,  Oriental  scholar 
and  author,  and  afterward  was  professor  in  Iowa  Col- 
lege and  Bowdoin  College. 

Henry  G.  Merriam,  after  teaching  in  the  English 
department  a  year,  was  made  principal  in  May,  1863, 
and  resigned  June,  1865.  He  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1857.  In  1862  the  boys  of  the 
school  were  organized  into  a  military  company,  and 
afterward  into  a  battalion.  Mr.  Merriam,  a  thor- 
ough disciplinarian  and  teacher,  conducted  the 
school  with  ability  and  energy,  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration the  numbers  increased  to  about  one 
hundred,  and  all  the  rooms  for  students  were 
crowded.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and  the 
miliiary  training  met  a  popular  need.  Company, 
battalion  and  skirmish  drill  became  important  feat- 
ures in  the  daily  exercise  of  the  pupils  and  promi- 
nent attractions  in  the  public  examinations.  The 
effect  of  this  training  appeared  in  the  erect  bearing 
and  grace  of  the  "  Leicester  Cadets."  They  were 
received  with  favor  when  they  appeared  in  Worces- 
ter on  parade  and  drill.  The  government,  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  academy,  readily  gave  commis- 
sions to  a  number  of  young  men,  and  they  went 
immediately  into  active  service.  In  1863  a  proposi- 
tion to  make  the  school  a  Si  ate  military  academy 
was  taken  into  consideration ;  and  on  the  2d  day 
of  August  a  State  Commission  visited  the  school,  and 
expressed  much  gratification  with  the  proficiency  of 
the  military  training.  The  Hon.  Edward  Everett 
was  chairman  of  the  commii-sion,  and  addressed  the 
pupils  in  his  peculiarly  felicitous  and  eloquent 
manner. 

George  W.  Waite,  of  the  class  of  1861  at  Amherst, 
was  principal  from  August,  1865,  to  April,  1867,  and 
Wm.  C.  Peckham,  class  of  1867,  Amherst,  from  June, 
1867,  to  June,  1868.  Darius  P.  Sackett,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  1866,  was  principal  preceptor  from  August,  1868, 
to  March,  1871.  His  administration  raised  the  school 
to  a  high  rank  in  discipline,  scholarship  and  general 
character,  not  far  surpassed  in  the  previous  history  of 
theacademy.  He isnow principalof theSackett School, 
in  Oakland,  Cal.  Charles  A.  Wetmore  succeeded  him, 
in  March,  1871.  He  was  born  in  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
November  8,  1843,  and  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1869.     He  was  an  enthusiastic  and  inspir- 


ing teacher,  entirely  devoted  to  his  work,  although  a 
great  sufferer  from  asthma  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
In  the  summer  of  1874  he  went  to  Jefferson,  N.  H., 
for  his  health,  where  he  died  suddenly  July  6th. 
James  O.  Averill,  of  the  class  of  1870,  at  Amherst, 
was  principal  one  year,  from  August,  1874,  and  D. 
Newton  Putney,  three  years,  from  August,  1875. 

In  1867  the  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church  was 
purchased  and  removed  to  its  present  position,  in 
the  rear  of  the  academy.  The  upper  part  was  con- 
verted into  rooms  for  students  and  the  lower  into  a 
gymnasium. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  the  school  was  again  sus- 
pended, in  order  that  the  funds  might  accumulate 
sufficiently  to  warrant  extensive  repairs  and  better 
provisions  for  its  work.  These  improvements  were 
made  at  a  cost  of  six  thousand  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  school-rooms  were  finished  in  ash  ;  the  labora- 
tory was  reconstructed  and  fitted  for  practical  u-'e  for 
students  in  chemistry  and  zoology ;  and  a  new,  con- 
venient and  attractive  hall  was  finished  in  the  east 
wing  for  cabinets  and  the  department  of  physics.  It 
is  named  "Murdock  Hall,''  in  honor  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Murdock,  at  whose  expense  the  work  was  done,  and 
who  has  furnished  it  with  a  telescope,  sets  of  globes, 
charts  and  other  facilities  and  adornments.  He  has 
also  refinished  tbe  gymnasium.  , 

In  1887  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  presented  to  the  academy 
his  valuable  cabinet  of  shells  and  minerals,  collected 
in  connection  with  his  extensive  travels  in  various 
parts  of  the  earth.  It  contains  probably  over  twelve 
thousand  specimens,  many  of  them  rare  and  beauti- 
ful. He  also  provided  an  appropriate  case,  and  en- 
dowed the  cabinet  with  a  fund  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

In  1888  Mr.  J.  Bradford  Sargent,  of  Leicester, 
fitted  a  room  in  the  tower  of  the  gymnasium  as  a 
weather  station,  and  furnished  it  at  large  expense 
with  a  set  of  meteorological  instruments,  which  for 
delicacy  and  beauty  are  supposed  not  to  be   equaled. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  the  academy  was  reopeued 
with  Mr.  Caleb  A.  Page,  a  native  of  Burlington, 
Me.,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  1870,  as 
principal.  He  still  retains  the  position.  The 
school  is  organized  in  three  departments:  The 
classical  and  scientific  four  years'  courses,  and  the 
three  years'  business  course.  The  number  of  pupils 
has  been  about  eighty.  Since  the  reorganization 
many  members  have  been  prepared  for  dift'erent  col- 
leges, and  for  normal  and  technical  schools;  while 
others  have  gone  from  the  business  department  into 
eligible  mechanical  and  mercantile  situations. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  academy  was 
celebrated  September  4,  1884.  A  large  number  of 
the  former  members  of  the  institution  assembled  in 
the  morning  at  the  academy  building — among  them 
Edmund  J.  Mills,  of  Sutton,  a  pupil  in  1803,  and  then 
in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  bis  age.  An  address  of 
welcome  was  given   by    Rev.  A.   H.   Coolidge,   the 
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president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  An  historical 
adilress  was  given  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Rice,  and  a  jioem 
by  Kev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.  The  company,  to  the 
number  of  seven  hundred,  then  took  dinner  in  a  Yale 
tent  on  the  Common.  Rev.  A.  Huntington  Clapp, 
D.D., presided  in  a  very  felicitous  manner.  Amongthe 
addresses  were  those  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver 
Ames,  A.  L.  Partridge,  Esq.,  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  Prof. 
F.  .\.  March,  .Judge  .V.-ia  French,  John  E.  Russell, 
Esq  ,  Colonel  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Rev.  M.  B.  Angier, 
Rev.  A.  C.  Dennison,  Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins,  Judge  C. 
C.  Esty,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Earle  and  Rev.  Samuel  May. 
Dr.  Pliny  Earle  read  a  short  original  poem,  as  did 
also  Ca|)tain  J.  Waldo  Denny  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Denni- 
son. The  occasion  was  one  of  rare  interest  and 
pleasure.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  delightful 
reunion  in  the  academy.  An  association  of  the  .\lumni 
of  Leicester  .\caderay  was  organized,  of  which  Hon. 
Oliver  Ames,  now  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
president.  The  association  has  since  then  held  an 
annual  reunion  at  the  Leicester  Hotel,  in  June. 

The  academy  has  numbered  among  its  trustees  such 
men  as  Hon.  Thom;is  Gill,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Massachusetts  ;  Colonel  Rufus  Putnam,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Xortli  West  Territory  ;  Hon.  Levi  Lin- 
coln, Attorney-General,  United  Slates;  Rev. Thaddeus 
Maccarty,  pastor  of  the  old  South  Church,  Worces- 
ter ;  Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  United  States  Senator; 
Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church,  Worcester;  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Hon.  Aaron  Tufts,  Hon.  Daniel  Waldo, 
Samuel  M.  Burnside,  Esq.,  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln, 
Governor  of  Jlassachusetts;  Hon.  .Vbijah  Bigclow 
Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Hon.  Samuel  Mi.xter,  Ichabod 
Washburn,  Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  Hon.  George 
F.  Hoar,  United  States  Senator;  Hon.  A.  D.  Foster^ 
Rev.  Horatio  Bardwell,  Judge  Henry  Chapin,  Rev. 
Samuel  May,  and  many  other  prominent  men  of 
Leicester,  together  with  former  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  academy  elsewhere  mentioned.  JLiny  of  the 
teachers  of  the  academy  afterward  became  distin- 
guished in  other  positions.  Among  these  are  Rev. 
John  Pierce,  D.D.,  for  fifty-two  years  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Brookline;  Theodore  Dehon,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  South  Carolina ;  Dr.  James  Jackson,  for  many  years 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession  in  Boston  ;  Dr. 
John  Dixwell  and  Dr.  (Jeorge  Shattuck,  also  eminent 
physicians  in  Boston  ;  Hon.  Timothy  Fuller,  father 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  Representative  in  Congress  ;  Rev. 
John  N.  Putnam,  the  learned  I'rofessor  of  Greek  in 
Dartmouth  College;  Prof.  Francis  A.  March,  of 
Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania;  William  M.  Poole, 
the  eminent  librarian,  author  of  "  Poole's  Index  '' 
and  "  Inde.K  of  Periodicals  "  ;  Hon.  W.  W.  Rice,  for 
ten  years  member  of  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  pupils  of  the  academy  who 
have  become  distinguished  can  be  mentioned:  Hon. 
Samuel  C.  Crafts,  Representative  and  Senator  in  Con- 


gress and  tiovernor  of  Verniont ;  Eli  Whitney,  in- 
ventor of  the  cotton-gin;  Hon.  WiUiuni  L.  Mnrcy. 
Secretary  of  State,  United  Slate*;  Hun.  Win.  Upham, 
United  Stales  Senator  from  Vermont;  Rev.  Cardi- 
ner  Spring,  D.D.,  New  York  ;  Hon.  John  Davin.  United 
Slates  Senator  and  (Jovernor  of  MaiwachusoUii ;  Hon. 
Ebenezcr  Lane.  Chief  Ju-.tice  of  Ohio;  Colonel  Thomii 
-V'pinwall,  Unite<l  Stales  consul  at  l^ondon ;  Hon. 
David  Henshaw,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Rev.  Ueorj^e 
-Mien;  Hon.  Charles  Allen,  Kepresenlalivc  in  Con- 
gress and  judge;  Dr.  Levi  Hedge,  profestor  in  Har- 
vard College;  Hon.  Emery  Wa.xliburn,  Governor  of 
Massachusetu ;  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  prenidenl 
of  Harvard  University  from  lS0l'-<>8;  Hon.  I'liny  Mer- 
rick and  Hon.  Benjaiiiin  F.  Thomas,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Mai-Bachui'elt« ;  Kev.  A.  H.  Clapp 
D.D..  Judge  .isa  D.  French,  Hon.  Oliver  Anie», 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 


CHAPTER     XCII. 
LEICESTER— (r<»;//»r«<-</.) 

BUSINESS. 

Card  Ciuidru— n'.wlm  Slaim/oel*rr—B«<il  md  Suit  Bmmrm—T^immlmt 
and  C^trryimfj  Btiiuiem — Lekftrr  Saiiomai  and  Savinft  itnnl*— Uwc«l- 
ianaou*  IndvMtrieM. 

C.\Rn  BfsiXE.<s. — Leicester  for  many  years  con- 
tinued to  be  a  [Uircly  .agricultural  community,  ihe 
people  dependent  for  a  living  upon  the  pn»ducts  of 
Iheir  farms.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  laat  century  the 
industry  was  introtluced  which  became  the  distinctive 
business  of  the  town,  and  for  a  long  time  the  principal 
source  of  its  prosperity  and  wealth. 

In  this  enterprise  Mr.  Edmond  Snow  was  the  pio- 
neer. He  began  the  manufacture  of  hand-cards  in 
1880. 

Pliny  Earle  commenced  the  same  business  in  17W. 
In  1789  we  find  him  receiving  an  order  for  card  cloth- 
ing from  Almy  Ac  Brown,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  Bnd 
with  it  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  had  already  cov- 
ered carding  machines  in  Worcester. 

Soon  after  this  Samuel  Slater  came  to  this  country, 
and  the  next  year,  under  the  auspices  of  Almy  \ 
Brown,  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  by 
machinery  moved  by  water-power;  and  Mr.  Earlo 
supplied  him  with  the  cards  by  which  the  cotton  was 
prepared,  which  was  first  spun  in  this  way  in  the 
Unile<I  States.  Hitherto,  canls  had  been  made  in 
•'  plain  "  form,  but  the  filleting  for  .Mr.  SIbUt  wan  set 
diagonally  or  "  iwilled."  The  sheets  were  of  calfskin. 
The  holes  were  pricked  by  hand,  with  two  needles  fas- 
tened into  a  handle.  The  teeth  were  cut  and  bent  by 
maihinery  and  set  by  liand.  The  statement  that  one 
hundred  thousand  holes  were  thus  pricke<i  probably 
falls  below  the  fact.     About  the  year  1797   Mr.  Earle 
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invented  a  machine  for  pricking  "twilled"  cards,  for 
which,  in  1803,  he  secured  a  patent.  It  was  based  upon 
a  principle  previously  unrecognized  in  American  card 
machinery,  and  was  not  only  involved  in  all  subsequent 
pricking-machines,  but  is  continued  in  Mr.  Whitte- 
more's  machine  for  pricking  and  setting — that  wonder- 
ful mechanism  the  credit  for  inventing  which  is  so 
largely  due  to  Eleazer  Smith,  and  of  which  John 
Randolph,  speaking  on  the  extension  of  its  patent, 
said,  "  Yes,  I  would  renew  it  to  all  eternity,  for  it  is 
the  only  machine  which  has  a  soul.''  In  1791  Mr. 
Earle  associated  with  himself  his  brothers  Jonah  and 
Silas,  in  the  firm  of  Pliny  Earle  &  Brothers.  They 
were  probably  for  some  years  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  card-clothing  in  the  country.  From  their 
factory  at  Mulberry  Grove,  hand-cards  were  taken  by 
horse-teams  even  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  They  manu- 
iactured  machines  for  carding  both  cotton  and  wool, 
and  also  had  wool-carding  mills  in  several  towns  in 
Worcester  County  and  Rhode  Island,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  farmers.  Pliny  Earle  died  in  1832,  and 
the  business  was  conducted  in  his  name  till  1849  by 
his  son,  William  B.  Earle,  who  had  had  charge 
of  it  from  the  year  1819.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
skill  to  the  improvement  of  the  card-setting  machine, 
and  as  an  expert  in  that  machinery  is  said  to  have 
had  no  superior.  In  1837  he  received  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Society  in  Boston,  a  silver  medal 
for  one  of  his  machines. 

Silas  Earle  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  carried  on 
the  business  independently,  at  the  Marshall  house, 
on  Marshall  Street,  from  about  1806  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1842.  His  machines  were  bought  by 
Timothy  K.  Earle,  who  then  commenced  the  business, 
but  soon  removed  to  Worcester. 

Daniel  Denny  in  1792  made  hand-cards  on  Denny 
Hill. 

M'oodcock  &  Knight. — -Winthrop  Earle  began  the 
machine-card  business  in  1812,  in  a  building  in  the 
rear  of  Col.  Thomas  Denny's  factory,  which  stood 
east  of  the  Leicester  Hotel.  He  died  in  1807,  and 
John  Woodcock  continued  the  business  in  connection 
with  the  widow  until  her  marriage  to  Alpheus  Smith, 
1808,  when  Mr.  Smith  assumed  her  share.  Mr. 
Woodcock  invented  the  machine  for  splitting  leather 
to  a  uniform  thickness. 

In  1811  the  factory  was  moved  west  of  the  hotel, 
and  the  next  year  was  enlarged  by  Mr.  Woodcock. 
In  1812  James  Smith  joined  the  company,  which 
took  the  name  of  Woodcock  &  Smith.  Mr.  Wood- 
cock retired  in  1813,  and  the  next  year  John  A.  and 
Rulus  Smith  took  his  place,  forming  the  firm  of 
James  &  John  A.  Smith  &  Co.  Rufus  Smith  died  in 
1818.  In  1815,  October  18th,  John  Woodcock,  Hiram 
Knight  and  Emory  Drewry  became  partners.  In 
1827  and  1828  they  built  the  Brick  Factory.  Mr. 
Drewry  left  the  firm  in  1829,  and  continued  to  manu- 
facture cards  on  Pleasant  Street,  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage.  In  1836  they  added  to  their  business  the  manu- 


facture of  card-clothing  in  Philadelphia,  with  George 
W.  Morse  as  a  partner,  and  continued  it  for  about  ten 
years,  as  the  firm  of  James  Smith  &  Co.,  while  carry- 
ing on  business  in  Leicester  as  Smith,  Woodcock  & 
Knight.  They  removed  to  the  Central  Factory,  north 
of  the  Church,  in  1846.  In  1848  T.  E.  Woodcock 
and  Dexter  Knight,  sons  of  the  senior  members,  were 
admitted  to  the  firm,  which  took  the  title  of  Wood- 
cock, Knight  &  Co. 

In  1867  the  fathers  disposed  of  their  interests  to 
their  sons  (T.  E.  Woodcock,  Dexter,  George  M.  and 
James  J.  Knight).  They  dissolved  in  1881  and  sold 
the  building  and  machinery  to  the  Card-Clothing 
Association.  The  factory  was  much  enlarged  and 
improved  in  1866. 

Capf.  Isaac  Soidhgate  and  Col.  Henry  Sargent,  both 
of  them  enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Leicester,  began  the  manufacture  of  machine-cards  in 
1810,  as  the  firm  of  Southgate  &  Sargent,  in  Colonel 
Thos.  Denny's  house.  Col.  Sargent  withdrew  in  1812 
and  was  in  the  same  business  till  his  death  in  1829, 
his  brother  (Col.  Jos.  D.)  being  with  him  from  1814 
to  1819.  Capt.  Southgate,  in  1826,  associated  with 
himself  Joshua  Lamb,  Dwight  Bisco,  Joseph  A.  Denny 
and  John  Stone,  as  the  firm  of  Isaac  Southgate  &  Co., 
manufacturing  machine-cards  in  the  building  west  of 
the  hotel.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  1827,  Mr.  Lamb  retired 
in  1831  and  Capt.  Southgate  in  1843,  when  the  name 
was  changed  to  Bisco  &  Denny.  In  1828  they  built 
the  Central  Factory  and  in  1845  the  present  factory 
of  Bisco  &  Denny.  In  1857  Charles  A.  Denny  and 
George  Bisco  joined  the  firm.  Jos.  A.  Denny  died  in 
1875  and  Deacon  Bisco  in  1882,  when  John  W.  Bisco 
joined  the  firm.  In  1857  a  branch  establishment  was 
opened  at  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Colonel  Joseph  D.Sargent  first  made  hand-cards  at 
his  home,  on  the  road  from  Cherry  Valley  to  Auburn, 
beyond  Denny  Hill.  After  separating  from  his 
brother  in  1819,  he  continued  to  manufacture  hand- 
cards  at  the  Brick  Factory  till  his  death,  in  1849,  but 
sold  the  other  part  of  the  business  to  Lamb  & 
White,  in  1836.  Silas  Jones,  Nathan  Ainsworth  and 
William  Boggs  were  at  ditferent  times  his  partners. 

Josiah  Q.  Lamb  and  Alonzo  IF7«'/e  manufactured  ma- 
chine-cards in  Sargent's  brick  factory  from  1836  to 
1846,  when  Mr.  Lamb  retired  and  Mr.  White  continued 
the  business  at  the  same  place  until  his  death,  in  1850. 
Christopher  C.  Denny  became  associated  with  Mr. 
White  in  1846,  in  the  firm  of  White  &  Denny.  In 
1868  Mr.  Denny  disposed  of  his  interest  to  H.  Ar- 
thur White,  and  the  firm  of  White  &  Son  continued, 
business  till  1888,  when,  H.  A.  White  having  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  the  father,  the  concern  was 
consolidated  with  the  "  Decker  &  Bonitz  Card  Cloth- 
ing Company,"  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  also  carries  on  an  extensive  business 
in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  White  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Leicester  branch.  This  corporation  pur- 
chased the  Central  Factory,  which  they  enlarged  and 
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renovated,  and  added  new  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  tlieir  new  power-plant,  and  the  grinding  of 
cards  under  patents  owned  by  the  corporation,  and 
for  additional  facilities  for  their  increasing  business. 

The  firm  of  ./.  <i-  J.  Murdnck  had  its  origin  in  1840, 
in  that  of  Southgato  &  Jfurdock,  composed  of  Sam- 
uel Southgate,  Jr.,  and  .loshua  Murdock,  Jr.  Mr. 
Southgate  retired  in  1S44,  and  Mr.  Murdock  con- 
tinued the  business  alone  until  1848,  when  his  brother 
Joseph  joined  him,  and  the  firm-name  of  J.  &  J. 
Murdock  was  adopted,  which  is  still  used.  In  18")8, 
John  N.  Murdock  came  into  the  firm.  In  March, 
1883,  Joshua  died,  and,  in  the  following  June,  Julius 
O.  Murdock  was  admitted,  forming  the  present  com- 
pany. For  the  first  eight  years  the  business  was 
small.  When  the  present  firm  was  organized  the 
company  had  only  thirteen  machines. 

In  1857  they  bought  the  business  of  Baylies  Up- 
ham,  thus  adding  twenty  machines  to  their  plant  that 
year.  Previous  to  18G4  the  motive-power  was  horses 
in  a  circular  tread-mill.  In  that  year  steam  was 
substituted  for  the  primitive  horse-power.  At  the 
present  time  they  have  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
machines,  capable  of  producing  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  feet  of  cards  yearly,  and  their  machine 
card  business  is  the  largest  in  town.  The  business 
has  from  the  first  been  carried  on  at  the  same  site. 
J.  iV:  J.  Murdoek's  fac'tory  was  enlarged  in  185G  by 
the  addition  of  sisty-si.x  feet,  and,  in  18C6,  it  was 
further  enlarged  by  what  is  now  the  main  build  ing, 
thirty-five  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  18G8  a 
new  branch  of  the  business  was  added,  and  machin- 
ery put  in  for  currying  and  finishing  the  leather  for 
cards,  eighteen  thousand  sides  yearly  being  finished 
and  used  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  cloth. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1888  a  dynamo  waa 
put  in  and  the  works  lighted  by  electricity. 

After  leaving  the  firm  of  James  &  John  A.  Smith 
&  Co.  in  1830,  John  A.  Smith  began  the  manufacture 
of  card-clothing  on  the  site  of  the  present  Wire  Jlill. 
In  1844  he  was  succeeded  by  the  firm  of  Southgate  & 
Smith,  consisting  of  Samuel  Southgate,  Jr.,  and  John 
S.  Smith.  In  1859  Horace  Waite,  who  had  been 
making  hand-cards  on  the  first  floor  of  Waite's  factory 
while  Southgate  &  Smith  were  using  the  upper  floor, 
succeeded  Mr.  Southgate,  and  the  firm  became  Smith 
&  Waite.  Mr.  Smith  retired  in  181)7,  and  the  firm  of 
E.  C.  it  L.  M.  Waite  &  Co.  was  organized.  Mr.  Horace 
Waite  died  in  1871,  Lucius  M.  retired  in  1874,  and 
the  business  has  since  been  continued  by  Edward  C. 
Waite. 

Josephus  Woodcock,  Benjamin  Conklin  and  Austin 
Conklin,  as  the  firm  of  Conklin,  ^foodcock  it  Co., 
began  the  machine-card  business  on  Pleasant  Street 
in  1828  ;  dissolved  in  1830,  when  Mr.  Woodcock,  with 
his  brother  Lucius,  formed  the  firm  of  J.  &  L.  Wood- 
cock. Danforth  Rice  was  with  them  from  1831  to 
1836,  and  William  P.  White  from  1848  till  his  death. 


'n  1881.  Charles  II.  then  to.ik  the  inlerc«t  of  hi* 
father,  Josephus  Woodcock;  Henry  Hi«co  joined  the 
company,  and  the  busincxs  waH  continued  in  the  name 
of  L.  Woodcock  &  Co.  until  LSSS,  when  it  was  nlvcn 
up,  and  the  machinery  mild  to  the  Can]  CUilhinu 
Association.     Mr.  Lucius  \Voo.lcock  did  in  1KH7. 

Bat/lies  Upham  manufactured  niHchinc-cardii  from 
1825  till  1857,  when  he  sold  to  J.  &  J.  .Murdoch. 
From  1825  till  1833  Samuel  Hurd  wnn  in  company 
with  him,  and  from  1849  to  1855  Iriinp  Sprague. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Upham,  .Mr.  Hurd  united  with 
James  Trask  in  the  manufacture  of  mnchinc  and 
hand-cards,  on  the  Trask  place,  on  Mount  Pleasant 
Mr.  Trask  died  in  184S,  nnd  .Mr.  Hunl  removed  to  the 
rear  of  White  &  Denny's  factory.  In  ls<i2  he  sold  to 
L.  S.  Watson,  but  continued  to  make  cards  till  18<i6 
on  commission.  William  F.  Holuan  manufactured 
hand-cards  from  18r.7  to  1873. 

Claramon  Hunt  made  cards  on  a  foundation  of 
wood  from  18G8  to  1874  in  White  &  Denny's  factory, 
and  then  sold  to  L.  S.  Watson  &  Co. 

In  1842  John  II.  &  William  Whittrmnrr  began  the 
manufacture  of  card-clothing  in  the  building  weM  of 
the  Friends'  burying-ground,  which  William  Fjirle 
was  at  the  same  time  using  for  making  curd-machines. 
In  1845  they  received  their  brotlicr  .lames.  John  H. 
I  was  killed  on  the  Western  Railroad  in  IH-'il,  and  llic 
I  firm  assumed  the  name  of  W.  iV  J.  Wliittemore. 
James  died  in  1882.  William  F.,  his  son,  joined  the 
company  in  1874.  After  making  cards  about  a  year 
at  Mannville,  the  Whittemores  removed  to  the  Centre 
Village,  and  occupied,  for  a  few  years,  the  building 
on  Market  Street  in  which  is  now  Wheeler's  meat- 
market.  They  then  built  their  factory,  which  waa 
much  enlarged  in  1883. 

Cheney  Hatch,  first  on  Pleasant  Street,  then  on 
Main  Street,  made  cards  from  1S23  to  183ij,  when  he 
sold  to  Alden  Bisco,  who  soon  sold  to  Henry  A. 
Denny,  who,  in  1840,  took  into  partnership  his  sons 
—Joseph  Waldo  and  William  S.,— as  the  firm  of 
Henry  A.  Denny  &  Sons.  In  1864  they  sold  to 
White  &  Denny. 

Henry  A.  Denny  commenced  making  hand-cards 
in  1823,  with  Emory  Drury,  as  the  firm  of  Drury 
&  Denny,  on  Pleasant  Street,  about  a  mile  south  of 
Main  Street,  where  Samuel  I).  Watson  had  before 
carried  on  the  same  business  two  or  three  years. 
They  dissolved,  and  he  continued  alone,  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Mechanic  Streets,  .\fterward  he 
was  associated  with  Reuben  Merriam,  until  1836, 
when  he  purchased  the  factory  hitherto  uacd  by 
Mr.  Hatch. 

Od.  Thomat  Denny,  vilh  in//i.im  Earle,  made 
hand-cards  on  Denny  Hill.  In  1S02  he  hi-gan  the 
manufacture  of  cards,  hand  an.l  machine,  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Market  Streets,  which  he  con- 
ducted on  an  extensive  scale  till  his  death,  in  18U. 
He  had  in  the  same  building  the  post-office  and  a 
store. 
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Jonathan  Earle  manufactured  cards  on  Mount 
Pleasant  from  1804  to  1813. 

Alpheus  Smith  built  a  brick  factory,  afterward  the 
house  of  H.  G.  Hensliaw,  where  he  manufactured 
card  clothing  from  181.3  to  1823,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Horace. 

James  Stone  made  hand-cards  from  1849  to  1853. 

Roswell  Sprague  built  a  store  opposite  the  academy, 
and  in  it  manufactured  cards. 

Reuben  Merriam,  in  the  same  house,  made  hand 
and  machine-cards,  and  built  card-machines  for 
many  years,  from  1821,  George  W.  Mor-se  and  Henry 
A.  Denny  being  at  times  his  partners. 

Capt.  William  Sprague  &  Sons  were  engaged  in  the 
same  business  ;  also  Brigham  Barton,  Bernard  Upham, 
Samuel  D.  Watson,  Aaron  Morse,  Guy  S.  Newton, 
Timothy  Earle,  Samuel  Southgate,  William  H.  ricott, 
Oliver  Sylvester  and  others. 

Joseph  B.  and  Edward  Sargent  began  the  manu- 
facture of  hand  cards  at  the  "  Brick  Factory,"  May 
1,  1854.  George  H.  Sargent  came  into  the  firm 
January  1,  1859,  at  which  time  the  well-known  Sar- 
gent Hardware  Commission  House  was  established, 
in  New  York  City.  They  carried  on  the  hand-card 
business  in  Leicester  on  a  large  scale,  purchasirig  the 
interest  of  several  other  firms.  About  the  year  18G8 
they  removed  the  business  to  Worcester,  and  in  1883 
sold  to  L.  S.  Watson  &  Co. 

L.  S.  Watson  &  Co.  are  the  principal  hand-card 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  Like  other  interests 
in  town,  this  enterprise  has  gradually  grown  from  a 
very  small  beginning.  Lory  S.  Watson  came  to 
Leicester  from  Spencer  in  1842,  and  in  company  with 
Horace  Waite  bought  one-half  of  Col.  Joseph  D. 
Sargent's  machinery.  Waite  &  Watson  made  hand- 
cards  in  the  "  Brick  Factory "  till  1845,  when  the 
co-partnership  was  dissolved,  each  partner  taking 
one-half  of  the  machines.  At  this  time  Mr.  Watson 
had  eight  card-setting  machines,  which  were  dis- 
tributed in  different  factories,  in  which  he  hired 
power.  The  coarse  cards  were  pricked  at  Mulberry 
Grove  by  one  of  Silas  Earle's  pricking-machines,  and 
the  teeth  set  by  hand.  About  the  year  1861  he 
bought  out  Samuel  Hurd  and  George  Upham.  In 
this  year  he  built  the  present  factory,  and  introduced 
for  ])ower  Ericson's  hot-air  engine.  In  1865  he  took 
his  son  Edwin  L.  into  partnership,  under  the  title  of 
L.  S.  Wntson  &  Co.  The  factory  was  enlarged  in 
1866,  and  steam-power  was  introduced.  In  1878  the 
building  was  again  enlarged,  and  again  in  1885.  It 
\*  in  size  one  hundred  feet  by  forty  feet,  and  of  four 
stories,  and  there  are  also  separate  store-houses.  In 
1883  they  bought  the  hand  card  machinery  and 
stock  of  Sargent  Hardware  Co.,  and  for  nearly  two 
years  carried  on  a  branch  establishment  in  Worcester. 
At  present  they  have  one  hundred  machines,  and 
manufacture  about  14,000  dozen  pairs  of  hand-cards 
annually.  In  1873  the  company  began  the  manu- 
facture of  wire  heddles,  which  they  have  continued 


as  a  separate  department.  The  capacity  of  the  wire 
heddle  machines  is  100,000  daily. 

The  history  of  Leicester  is  closely  identified  with 
the  rise  and  development  of  card  manufacture  in 
this  country.  At  first  the  entire  process  was  hand- 
work. The  holes  were  pricked  by  hand.  The  ma- 
chine for  pricking  was  then  invented,  and  for  many 
years  the  setting  of  teeth  by  hand  furnished  employ- 
ment for  women  and  children  in  their  homes  through- 
out this  whole  region.  In  this  way  they  could,  at 
one  time,  earn  fourteen  cents  a  day.  This  continued 
through  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  when  the 
card-pricking  and  setting  machine  began  to  come  in- 
to general  use. 

The  use  of  power  in  the  preparation  of  the  leather 
is  of  much  more  recent  date.  As  we  have  seen,  Mr. 
John  Woodcock  invented  the  machine  for  splitting 
leather,  something  like  seventy-five  years  ago,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  leather  by  power  has  been 
coming  into  use  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Cloth  also  is  now  extensively  used. 

At  first  the  machines  were  moved  by  hand.  Dog- 
power  was  then  introduced,  then  horse-power.  Thirty 
years  ago  White  &  Denny's  factory  was  the  only 
establishment  in  which  steam-power  was  employed. 
It  is  now  used  in  all.  Within  two  years  the  heavy 
machines  for  grinding  cards  after  they  are  set,  has 
been  brought  into  general  use  in  town.  The  busi- 
ness now  requires  larger  facilities  and  capital  than 
were  necessary  at  an  earlier  period.  There  has  been 
a  change  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments.  There  are  at  present  only 
five  card-clothing  factories  in  town.  Formerly  many 
men  made  hand- cards  on  a  small  scale.  Now  there 
is  only  one  firm  in  town  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
the  business,  and  there  are  only  three  manufactories 
of  cotton  and  woolen  hand  cards  in  the  country. 
There  were  made  in  the  year  1887  by  all  the  card- 
clothing  manufacturers  in  the  country  975,742  square 
feet,  valued  at  $1,219,677.  Of  these,  216,468  feet  were 
made  in  Leicester,  valued  at  $270,585. 

Woolen  Manufactuke. — Samuel  Watson  is  en- 
titled to  the  position  of  pioneer  woolen  manufacturer 
in  Leicester.  During  the  War  of  1812,  or  as  Washburn 
states,  "preifious  to  1814  he  enlarged  his  clothier's 
shop,"  and  began  the  weaving  of  woolen  cloth  upon 
looms  moved  by  hand.  The  mill  was  located  on  the 
Auburn  road  near  Main  Street,  on  th*  privilege  used 
by  Richard  Southgate  for  his  saw-mill,  the  second 
erected  in  town.  Alexander  Parkman  afterward 
used  it  as  a  fulling-mill,  and  was  followed  by 
Asahel  Washburn.  According  to  Washburn's  his- 
tory Mr.  Watson  leased  the  mill  to  James  Anderton, 
who  had  been  bred  a  woolen  manufacturer  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  who  disposed  of  his  interest  to 
Thomas  Bottomly,  "  who  continued  to  carry  on  the 
business  there  until  1825."  The  building  was  burnt 
February  11,  1848. 

Mr.  Bottomly  may  truthfully  be  termed  the  found- 
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er  of  Cherry  Valley  as  a  manufacturing  village. 
When  he  came  to  Leicester  there  were,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  only  ten  houses  in  what  is  now 
the  village.  Jlost  of  tlie  present  residences  were 
huilt  in  his  lifetime,  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  three 
brick  factories  were  erected.  He  was  a  native  of 
Yorksliire,  England.  He  had  worked  in  ihe  factories 
as  a  child,  but  was  afterward  a  shepherd  on  the 
moors,  where  he  earned  money  with  which  to  come 
to  America.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1819,  land- 
ing at  Philadelphia,  where  he  worked  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  started  on  foot  for  Rochdale,  where 
was  .lames  .Vnderton,  wlioni  he  hail  known  in  Eng- 
land. He  found  himself  without  money  before  the 
journey  wjis  completed,  and  always  remembered  with 
special  gratitude  the  kindness  of  a  family  in  Connec- 
ticut who  entertained  him  over  the  Sabbath.  He 
worked  in  Rochdale  for  a  time,  and  came  to  Cherry 
Valley,  and  built  what  is  now  Olney's  Mill  in  1821, 
and  was  running  it  as  late  as  1824.  The  cloth  was 
woven  by  hand  in  a  building  before  used  as  a  tan- 
nery, where  the  post-ofiice  now  stands. 

There  was  a  saw-mill  here  at  an  early  date  owned 
by  Benjamin  Studley.  About  the  year  1705  the  privi- 
lege, with  an  acre  of  land,  was  bought  by  the  "  Forge 
Partners,"  who  erected  a  building  for  some  kind  of 
iron-works.  They,  however,  sold  the  property,  wliich 
was  called  the  "  Forge  Acre,"  to  Matthew  Watson, 
who  had  there  a  saw-mill  till  about  the  year  1S21,  when 
Thomas  IJottonily  built  on  it  a  woolen-factory  of  brick. 
Such  is  the  early  history  of  this  site,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions, as  given  by  (Joveriior  Washburn  and  also  by 
Joseph  A.  Denny,  Esq.,  except  that  Washburn  makes 
1820  the  date  of  building  the  mill,  while  Mr.  Rottom- 
ly's  son  Wright  places  it  1821. 

There  have  been  various  transfers  of  the  property 
since  that  time.  It  passed  from  Thomas  Bottomly  to 
the  Bottomly  Manufacturing  t'ompany  June  1,  1827, 
from  them  back  to  Thomas  Bottomly  November  10, 
1846,  from  him  to  Samuel  Bottomly  JIarch  10,  1849, 
from  him  to  George  Hodges  July  6th  of  the  .same 
year,  and  December  21st  one-half  of  Mr.  Hodges'  in- 
terest to  Benjamin  A.  Farnum.  June  20, 18r).5,  Samuel 
L.  Hodges  came  into  possession  of  his  father's  inter- 
est, and  October  9,  1857,  that  of  .Mr.  Farnum,  making 
him  at  this  date  the  .sole  owner  of  the  property.  The 
factory  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  September  7, 
1864;  up  to  Mr.  Hodges'  time  broadcloths  of  superior 
grade  were  woven  here.  He  introduced  the  manufac- 
ture of  flannels.  By  his  energy  and  public  spirit  Mr. 
Hodges  did  much  to  build  up  Cherry  Valley. 

In  1866,  October  Olh,  the  property  was  conveyed  in 
trust  to  George  H.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  George  Hodges  and 
Henry  C.  Weston,  and  by  them  to  B.  A.  Farnum, 
June  7,  1867,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodges  giving  them  a 
quit-claim  deed  the  same  day.  Frank  C.  Fiske  came 
into  possession  January  1,  1870.  The  mill  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  June  3,  1874.  Albert  T.  B.  Ames 
purchased  it  August  1, 1874,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  made 


a  declaration  of  trust  as  to  one-half  of  (he  property, 
held  for  George  W.  Olney,  who  with  him  fornir«l  iho 
company  of  (ioorge  W.  Olncy  &  Co.  They  rebuilt 
andoi)ened  the  mill  in  the  au-umii  of  1874,  and  con- 
tinued to  run  it  till  February,  1S7<;.  (Jeorgc  W. 
Olncy  came  into  entire  poH.s(-»«ion  .March  22.  l.''7fi.  and 
reopened  the  mill  .lune  14,  1.S76,  hiiiii-  which  time  h« 
has  continued  the  manufacture  of  llannelt.  Two  con- 
siderable additions  have  since  been  made  to  the  main 
building— one  in  1881,  and  the  other  in  ISK,').  A  •lore- 
house  and  other  buildings  and  several  tenement- 
houses  have  also  been  crectcti,  and  the  general  aiipcrt 
of  that  part  of  the  village  much  imprcivi-.!.  Tli« 
factory  contains  seven  sets  of  cards,  forty-six  looms  and 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  furty  spindles.  Mr. 
Olney  is  largely  interested,  also,  in  manufacturing 
in  Lisbon,  Maine. 

In  1821  James  Anderton  began  the  manufacture  of 
broadcloths  and  cassimeres  in  Ihe  south  part  of  the 
town,  in  a  small  wooden  mill,  built  about  this  time, 
by  Thomas  Scott,  on  the  site  of  ihe  pri-sent  Ixjwer 
Rochdale  Factory.  The  Leicester  .Manufacturing 
('om|)any  was  soon  incorporated,  and  conlinueil  the 
same  busine.-s,  being  afterward  united  with  the  Saxon 
Manufacturing  Company,  in  Framingham,  as  the 
Saxon  and  Leicester  Company.  Mr.  Joshua  CIspp 
bought  the  properly  in  1820  and  continued  the  same 
line  of  manufactures  till  1S40.  For  two  or  three  years 
little  was  dune  in  the  mill.  It  then  came  into  the 
hands  of  John  Marlnnd,  of  Andover,  who  fold  it  io 
184-3  to  Barnes  i^  Mansur,  who  added  lli«  manufac- 
ture of  flannels.  The  building  was  burned  in  1S4»5. 
The  same  year  Mr.  Reuben  S.  Denny  bought  out  Mr. 
Mansur's  interest,  and,  with  Mr.  Barnes,  built  a  brick 
factory  on  ihe  same  site,  which  was  completed  in 
1847.  Mr.  Denny  in  1H50  bought  out  Mr.  Barnes. 
This  factory  was  burned  in  18.')1,  and  rebuilt  in  18.12. 
Meantime,  about  the  year  1844,  a  wooden  building 
had  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  Upper 
Factory,  where  the  manufacture  of  carpel*  was  carried 
on  for  a  year  with  indill'crent  success  This  building 
Mr.  Denny  bought  while  erecting  his  new  factory, 
and  manufactured  while  tlannels.  It  was  burned  in 
1854,  and  the  present  brick  buililing  took  it*  place. 

In  1856  Kbenezer  Dale,  re|>resenting  the  firm  of 
Johnson,  Sewall  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  came  into  possession 
of  both  factories  and  a  large  properly,  real  and  per- 
sonal, connected  with  them.  In  the  two  mills  ire 
thirteen  sets  of  machinery.  Since  1S.'>0,  firxt  as  the 
Clappville  Mills,  then  as  the  Rochd;ile  .Mills,  they 
have  manufactured  tlannels  and  ladies'  drew  goo<l», 
averaging  for  the  last  twenty  years  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  million  yards.  New  and  improved  ma- 
chinery liiis  within  a  few  years  taken  the  pUce  of  the 
old.  E.  (J.  Carlton  has  for  thirty  years  been  ihe  agent 
and  manager,  and  the  reputation  of  ihe  pr.xlucU  of 
the  Rochdale  Mills  is  cxcee-led  by  few,  if  any,  manu- 
facturing e-tablishmenls  in  ihe  country. 

In  1838  Amos  S.  Earle  and  Billings  Mann,  aa  the 
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firm  of  Earle  &  Mann,  began  the  manufacture  of  sat- 
inets in  the  building  near  the  corner  of  Mannville 
and  Earle  Streets,  at  Mannville,  in  which  Earle  & 
Bros,  had  made  card-machines  and  Amos  S.  Earle 
had  aftervvard  made  hand-cards.  Mr.  Mann  removed 
from  town  in  1844.  Nathan  Daniels  became  Mr. 
Earle's  partner,  and  the  firm  of  Earle  &  Daniels 
built  forty  feet  of  the  present  mill.  Mr.  Daniels  died 
and  the  estate  being  solvent,  it  was  bought  by  a  syndi- 
cate of  creditors. 

Meantime  Mr.  Mann  had  been  engaged  in  the 
same  business  in  Holden  with  Albert  Marshall.  In 
1853  Mann  &  Marshall  purchased  the  property,  en- 
larged the  mill  and  continued  the  manufacture  of 
satinets  twenty-two  years.  They  were  heavy  losers 
in  the  Boston  fire  in  1875,  and  were  obliged  soon  after 
to  suspend  business.  George  and  Billings  Mann  were 
associated  with  them  for  about  one  year.  In  1879 
George  and  Billings  Mann  and  John  P.  Stephen, 
their  brother-in-law,  began  business.  They  have  en- 
larged and  improved  the  plant,  built  cottages  for  the 
operatives  and  conducted  a  prosperous  business. 

Cherry  Volley  WooUn- Mills. —InHmThoi.  Bottomly 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  factory  now  run  by  the 
Cherry  Valley  Woolen-Mills  on  the  privilege  early 
occupied  by  Nathan  Sargent  as  a  grist-mill.  In  1837 
he  began  there  the  manufacture  of  broad-cloths.  He 
sold  to  Effingham  L.  Capron  in  1845. 

In  1859  the  mill  was  owned  by  E.  D.  Thayer  and 
used  by  MowryLaphamand  James  A. Smith, underthe 
firm-name  of  Lapham  &  Smith,  until  1862,  when  Mr. 
Smith  sold  to  Mr.  Lapham  and  removed  to  Rhode 
Island. 

In  1863  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  privilege  remained  vacant  till  1865,  when  George 
N.  and  James  A.  Smith  bought  it  and  built  a  six-set 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  fancy  cassimeres.  In 
1868  George  N.  Smith  sold  his  share  to  James  A.  In 
1876  the  factory  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  "  Flood." 
Mr.  Smith  rebuilt  in  1878  and  leased  to  Eli  Collier 
and  A.  E.  Smith.  Collier  &  Smith  dissolved  in  1879, 
and  A.  E.  Smith  continued  the  business  until  1887, 
when  the  mill  was  leased  to  the  present  "Cherry 
Valley  Woolen-Mills"  Company.  The  property  was 
sold  to  F.  T.  Blackmer,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  in  1881, 
and  is  now  owned  by  his  heirs.  This  mill  now 
manufactures  ladies'  dress  and  skirt  goods. 

Kettle  Brook,  which  furnishes  the  water-power  for 
all  the  factories  in  Mannville,  Lakeside,  Cherry  Val- 
ley, Valley  Falls  and  Jamesville,  and  which  has  repeat- 
edly, in  time  of  fre^hets,  been  the  source  of  serious  ap- 
prehension through  the  valley,  was  originally  only  a 
little  stream  winding  in  picturesque  beauty  through 
meadows  and  forests,  and  leaping  down  the  rocks 
through  narrow  defiles.  Says  one  who  lived  by  it 
"  When  I  w;ui  a  little  girl.  Kettle  Brook  was  a  small 
stream  of  water,  that  I  have  waded  across  many 
times." 

Collier's  Mill.— About  the  year  1835  L.  G.  Dickin- 


son built  the  embankment  north  of  Main  Street,  and 
the  dam  south  of  the  road,  where  Collier's  mill  stands. 
To  this  place  Mr.  Dickinson  moved  his  saw-mill, 
which  formerly  was  located  where  A.  W.  Darling  & 
Co.'s  mill  now  is.  This  mill  of  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
used  as  a  saw-mill  until  1844,  when  it  was  converted 
into  a  satinet  factory.  The  business  was  carried  on 
by  Jonathan  Earle.  In  the  same  building  was  the 
cabinet  shop  of  Silas  A.  Morse.  It  was  burned  to  the 
ground  March  24,  1848,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  Dickinson,  of  lumber  from  an  old  church  in 
Charlton.  It  was  leased  to  Baker  &  Bellows  October 
1, 1848.  October  1,  1853,  it  was  leased  to  Eli  Collier. 
It  was  burned  January  5,  1866,  but  rebuilt  the  next 
summer  from  the  lumber  of  the  Lower  Tophet  ma- 
chine-shop and  was  leased  to  Collier.  April  8,  1881, 
it  was  sold  to  Collier  &  Butler.  September  1,  1888, 
Butler  sold  out  to  Collier.  It  has  been  a  satinet-mill 
since  it  was  first  changed  from  a  saw  mill. 

Chapel  Mill. — In  the  year  1836  or  '37  John  Waite 
bought  land  of  Samuel  Waite,  built  a  dam  and  canal 
and  erected  a  mill  where  the  Chapel  Mill  now  stands, 
on  Chapel  Street,  a  few  rods  north  of  Main  Street. 
Here  he  made  churns.  It  was  afterwards  a  shuttle- 
shop.  It  was  used  later,  about  1844,  by  H.  G.  Hen- 
shaw  for  drawing  wire.  It  was  here  that  Richard 
Sugden,  whose  extensive  wire  business  is  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  wealth  of  Spencer,  first  drew 
wire  in  this  country;  both  he  and  Mr.  Myrick  worked 
for  Mr.  Henshaw.  In  1849  Myrick  and  Sugden 
bought  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Henshaw  and  formed  a 
partnership  under  the  name  of  Henshaw,  Myrick  & 
Sugden,  of  Spencer.  The  partnership  was  dissolved 
in  1854. 

The  Chapel  Mill  property  was  afterward  owned  by 
N.  R.  Parkherst,  and  was  sold  by  him  to  L.  G.  Dick- 
inson, October,  1854.  It  has  been  occupied  by  John 
Q.  Adams,  who  used  it  for  a  shoddy-mill,  and  by 
Bottomly  &  Fay,  who  made  satinets  there. 

James  Fay  was  in  business  there  when  it  was 
burned,  March  7,  1865.  The  property  was  bought  by 
Samuel  Chism,  of  Newton,  and  he  rebuilt  from  the 
lumber  of  the  old  Baptist  Church  in  Greenville,  thus 
giving  to  the  mill  the  name  of  Chapel  Mill.  It  was 
leased  to  H.  G.  Kitredge,  who  made  satinets  there  for 
two  years,  then  to  George  A.  Kimball  and  I.  R.  Bar- 
bour, who  occupied  it  until  sold  to  William  N.  Pierce, 
April  18,  1871.  It  was  then  leased  to  James  A.  Smith 
&  Co.,  who  made  satinets  there  until  March  6,  1879. 
May  5,  1879,  it  was  leased  to  Collier  &  Butler  for 
three  years  and  nine  months,  when  A.  E.  Smith 
bought  the  property  and  used  it  as  a  satinet-mill 
until  May  1,  1887.  George  N.  Smith  then  leased  it 
and  made  satinets  until  June  15,  1887,  when  it  was 
burned.  Collier  &  Butler  bought  the  property,  re- 
built the  mill  and  leased  it  to  George  N.  Smith,  who 
now  occupies  it. 

There  are  in  1889  ten  woolen-mills  in  the  town,  of 
Leicester,  and  nine  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
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of  woolen  cloth.  The  average  annual  value  of  the 
products  of  these  mills  is  about  $l,2S6,00(t. 

.1.  IK  Darling  .1-  O..— In  1827  Thomas  B..ttoinly 
built  a  (lam  upon  Kettle  IJrook,  »ii  Chapel  Street, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  loriier  of  Main  .Street. 
The  pond  formed  thereby  was  considered  a  reservoir 
for  the  privileges  below  until  ls-47,  when  the  present 
Bottondy  Mill  was  erected  by  Thomas  Bottomly. 
Previous  to  this,  about  1833  or  18.34,  L. (J.  Dickenson 
erected  a  saw-mill  on  the  same  privilege  as  the  pres- 
ent mill.  In  18-1."),  Mr.  Bottomly  opened  a  brick-yard 
on  this  spot,  and  made  the  brick  of  which,  in  1847, 
he  began  the  present  Botiomly  Mill.  About  the 
same  year  he  caused  the  Waite  mead  >w  to  be  over- 
flowed ;  this  was  the  beginninji  of  the  Waite  rescrv-oir ; 
the  property  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Booth 
Bottomly. 

In  1874  E.  D.  Thayer  bought  the  property  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Bottomly  estate,  and  has  owned  it 
ever  since. 

Booth  Bottomly  began  to  inanufactnre  here  in  1855 
or  185G,  and  continued  until  his  death  in  1868.  Other 
firms  who  have  occupied  the  mill  are  R.  L.  Hawcs 
&  Co.,  George  Kimball  &  Co.,  for  a  short  time;  E.  D. 
Thayer,  for  twenty  years,  Bramley  Bottomly  being 
for  some  years  associated  with  him.  After  187G  or 
1877  the  Hopeville  Company  used  the  mill  for  a  few 
years,  then  E.  1).  Thayer,  Jr.,  from  1884  to  188<;, 
when  the  firm  of  A.  W.  Darling  &  Co.  assumed  the 
business.     It  is  a  four-set  satinet-mill. 

The  (•'reenrille  Woolen-Factory  was  first  built  in 
1871  by  A.  W.  &  J.  D.  Clark.  It  was  of  wood, 
fifty  feet  square,  and  three  stories  high,  with  a  brick 
picker-house  adjoining.  The  buildings  were  rented 
to  Joseph  Peel,  of  Spencer,  who  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  goods  in  the  winter  of  1872,  and  con- 
tinued until  January,  1S77;  since  that  time  the 
business  has  been  carried  on  by  J.  D.  Clark.  The 
mill  was  enlarged  in  1880. 

The  Lakeside  Manufacturing  Co. — In  1847,  D. 
AValdo  Kent  put  up  a  saw-mill  at  Lakeside.  In  1853 
he  built  his  planing-niill  and  box-faclory.  In  this 
building,  in  1857,  he  set  up  the  first  circular  saw-uiill 
introduced  into  this  part  of  the  State.  In  18()i5  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  shoddy,  ami,  in  1880,  of 
satinets.  The  present  factory  was  erected  in  1883. 
Since  April,  1885,  it  has  been  running  night  and  day. 
The  surroundings  of  the  factory  have  been  much 
improved,  and  around  it  has  sprung  up  a  neat  little 
village.  The  business  of  the  Lakeside  Manufactur- 
ing Company  is  carried  on  by  P.  G.  &  Daniel  Kent. 
The  factory  was  first  lighted  by  electricity  in  July, 
1887.  In  1885  they  bought  the  Jamesville  Mills,  in 
Worcester,  and,  with  the  two  mills,  they  are  said  to 
be  the  larirest  manufacturers  of  satinets  in  the 
country. 

T}ie  Leicester  Wire  Company  had  its  origin  in  1871. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Cyrus  D.  Howard,  an  experienced 
workman,  set  up  machines  and  began  the  drawing  of 
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wire  for  carils  in   the  building  wb-i     '  ,,.,.,, 

by  successive  firms  as  a  card  uini.  ;.,ter 

as  a  box  shop.  Thomaa.Shaw  wait  a;  |;,,e,l 

with  him  for  a  short  lime  as  the  nrm  ol  <;yrui  U. 
Howard  &  Co.  David  Bemiii  went  into  compuny 
with  Howanl  in  187(;,  as  the  firm  of  n.„v«rd  * 
Bemis.  In  1  sso  J.  Bra.lford  Sargent  Joined  tlir  firm, 
which  became  Howard,  Bemis  iV  r«.  .Mr.  IIowhuI 
retired  in  1884,  and  the  Leicester  Wire  Company  wait 
organizeil.  Harry  E.  Sargent  came  into  the  firoj  in 
1885,  and  Mr.  Bemis  retired.  l)f  this  firm  H.  E.  Sar- 
gent is  president,  and  J.  B.  Sargent  treasurer.  The 
new  buildings  were  erected  in  ISS],  and  engine-house 
ami  boiler  in  1883.  The  machinery  is  principally 
employed  in  drawing  card,  reed  ami  stone  wire. 

The  Lateaitie  IIWc/i  .l/,7/«  put  in  a  dynamo  and 
lighted  their  factory  by  electricity  in  July.  1  s,s7.  Since 
that  time  dynamos  have  been  placiHl  in  the  card 
factories  of  J.  &  J.  Murdock,  and  Decker,  lUmil/.  &  Co. 
On  December  l",t,  1887,  an  electric  plant  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Leicester  Wire  Company's  worka.  by 
which  the  other  card  factories  are  lighted,  also  the 
Leicester  Hotel,  the  stores  in  the  cenire,  and  several 
private  houses. 

Charles  W.  Warren  began  the  niakingof shoe-count- 
ers in  the  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and 
Rawson  Streets  about  the  year  1S.52,  then  moved  to 
the  house  on  the  lot  between  the  bank  and  the  posl- 
otfice  about  the  year  1854,  there  manufarturirig  in- 
.soles.  The  buildings  were  burnt  in  lSii2.  In  1S<>7 
he  built  his  house  and  factory  on  Pleasant  Street. 
The  factory  has  been  several  times  enlarged,  and  i« 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  shoe-heels,  employing 
about  forty  persons. 

liootK  anil  Shoo. — Tl.e  only  shoe  manufactory  in 
town  is  that  of  Horace  &  Warren  Smith,  on  Mt. 
Pleasant,  begun  in  18t>5.  .\mong  those  who  at  dif- 
ferent times  have  carried  on  the  boot  and  shoe  businem 
are  Amasa  Watson,  Delphus  Washburn,  BaMwin  Wat- 
son. Cheney  Hatch,  Wm.  F.  Ilolman. 

About  the  year  184'J  several  gentlemen  formcfl  a 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  IkmI.s,  having  in 
mind  the  increase  of  business  in  town.  The  work 
]  was  at  first  carricil  on  in  the  house  I'U  .Market  Strert 
in  which  is  Wheeler's  mcjit  market,  where  there  wa« 
horse-power.  After  a  few  years  it  w.is  removed  to 
Main  Street,  where  now  stands  the  hou.se  of  E.  D. 
Waite.  On  the  25th  of  September,  18<>0,  the  building 
was  burnt.  The  company  had  met  with  heavy  losses 
in  constHpience  of  the  failures  of  that  period,  and 
after  the  fire  the  business  was  abandone*!. 

Leather. — The  tanning  and  currying  of  leather 
appears  to  have  been  a  ppiminent  industry  in  former 
times.  Elijah  Warren  had  a  tannery  (m  the  main 
road,  half  a  mile  from  the  Spencer  line,  at  a  rery 
early  date.  He  wa*  succeeded  by  his  son,  Joseph. 
Henry  E.  Warren  afterward  owned  ;  ■'••>  a 

tan-house  north  of  Main  Sireet,  near         ^  iie. 

It  was  burned  in  lf>4<      '  ■'"■  1  ^  ■■■  't. 
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also  had  a  tannerj'  in  the  nortli  part  of  the  town. 
Jonathan  Warren  had  a  tannery  on  Pine  Street,  two 
miles  from  the  village,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons 
Jonathan  and  Elijah.  It  was  burned  in  1825.  Lieut. 
Jonas  Stone  built  a  tannery  at  the  foot  of  Strawberry 
Hill  in  1790,  where  work  was  continued  by  different 
persons  for  thirty  or  forty  years, — among  them 
Thaddeus  Uphani,  and  E.  H.  &  George  Bo  wen.  Mr. 
Studley  had  a  tannery  in  Cherry  Valley,  where  the 
post-oflice  now  stands.  Amasa  Warren  and  Horace 
and  Baldwin  Wation  were  tanners  in  the  west  part  of 
the  town. 

Leander  Warren,  when  a  young  man,  began  the 
currying  business  near  the  house  of  his  father,  Joseph 
Warren.  In  1845  he  bought  the  place  south  of  the 
Centre  School-house,  where  he  carried  on  the  business 
till  his  death,  in  18(52,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John 
N.  Grout.  Since  Mr.  Grout's  time  there  has  been  ro 
currying  done  in  town,  except  in  connection  with 
Murdock's  Card  Manufactory. 

A.  Hankey  &  Co.,  j\[amifacturers  nf  Macliine  Knives. 
— In  1798  Caleb  Wall  bought  land  of  the  Green  tiimily 
and  built  above  the  present  works  of  A,  Hankey  & 
Co.  a  blacksmith  shop,  where  be  made  scythes,  carry- 
ing on  a  large  business.  In  1830  Thomas  Wall  and 
Nathan  Harkness  built  on  the  present  site  of  the 
"  Lower  Shop,"  and  carried  on  the  business  three  or 
four  years,  and  were  followed  by  Cadsey,  Brown  & 
Draper. 

In  1848  Hankey,  Stiles  &  Co.  purchased  the  prop- 
erty and  remodeled  it  for  the  manufacture  of  machine- 
knives.  The  firm  was  Anthony  Hankey,  Francis 
Stiles  and  H.  C.  Bishop.  About  18.51  Mr.  Hankey 
went  into  the  dredging  business  in  Boston,  where  he 
had  invented  a  dredging-macbine.  The  business 
in  Greenville  was  carried  on  by  Stiles  &  Co.  (F.  Stiles 
and  F.  W.  Taylor)  until  a  few  years  later,  when  Mr. 
Hankey  returned  and  managed  the  business  under 
the  firm-name  of  Stiles  &  Co.  This  partnership  was 
dissolved  July  14,  1866.  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year  Stiles  sold  his  entire  interest  to  A.  Hankey  &  Co. 
J.  E.  Jones  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  but  he  only 
remained  a  short  time.  The  firm  was  A.  Hankey 
and  George  A.  Cor.ser.  In  February,  1877,  Hankey 
bought  out  Corser,  and  continued  the  business  alone 
until  March,  1881,  when  J.  X.  Rogers  was  admitted 
to  the  partnership  under  the  old  firm-name  of  A. 
Hankey  &  Co.,  which  continues  to  this  date. 

In  1881  a  system  of  improvements  was  inaugurated. 
The  old  buildings  were  torn  down  and  new  and  larger 
ones  erected ;  new  water-ways  and  new  machinery 
were  added,  and  it  is  to-day  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete shop  in  the  world  for  the  exclusive  manufacture 


of  machine-knives.  The  products  of  this  shop  go  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  in  many  instances  direct  to 
Cuba,  South  America,  Spain,  Germany  and  China. 
In  1887  a  branch  was  started  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  knives  that  were  used 
on  a  planing-machine  in  this  country  were-forged  by 
hand  by  Mr.  Hankey  in  Boston,  and  also  that  the  first 
dies  for  cutting  out  paper  collars  were  made  at  this 
shop. 

Leicester  Natiox.m,  Baxk. — "  Leicester  Bank"' 
was  chartered  as  a  State  bank  March  4,  1826,  with  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  in 
1853  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  1854  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
John  Clapp  was  made  pi'esident  of  the  bank  April 
26,  1826;  N.  P.  Denny,  October  4,  1830;  Joshua 
Clapp,  October  3,  1836  ;  Waldo  Flint,  October  2, 1837 ; 
Joseph  A.  Denny,  October  1,  1838;  Cheney  Hatch, 
October  2,  1843  ;  Charles  A.  Denny,  December  16, 
1878.  John  A.  Smith  was  appointed  cashier  May  26, 
1826;  H.  G.  Henshaw,  October  21,  1826;  D.  E. 
Merriam,  December  15,  1845  ;  George  H.  Sprague, 
May  20,  1885.  The  institution  was  made  a  national 
bank  March  21,  1865. 

The  first  bank  building  was  in  connection  with  the 
old  town-house,  built  in  1826  by  the  town  and  the 
bank.  In  1853  the  bank  was  removed  to  the  brick 
building  east  of  Leicester  Hotel.  In  1871  the  present 
bank  was  completed  and  the  business  removed  to  it. 

Leicester  Savings  Bank. — The  Leicester  Savings 
Bank  was  incorporated  April  17,  1869.  Cheney 
Hatch  was  elected  president  May  5,  1869,  and  Lory 
S.  Watson,  May  21,  1879.  D.  E.  Merriam  was  the 
first  treasurer,  appointed  May  14,  1869,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  incumbent,  George  H.  Sprague, 
May  24,  1885.  The  present  amount  of  deposits  is 
three  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars. 

Miscellaneous  iNDrsTEiES. —  There  have  been 
several  hatters.  John  Whittemore  bound  books 
where  the  Whittemore  Card  Factory  now  stands. 
Hori  Brown  had  a  printing-office  on  the  west  corner 
of  Main  and  Mechanic  Streets,  where  he  not  only  did 
job-work,  but  printed  books ;  among  these  was 
''Scott's  Lessons,"  printed  in  1815. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  from  1823  to  1853,  was  the 
grocery  of  Evi  Chilson,  especially  prized  by  students 
of  the  academy  for  the  rare  quality  of  its  entertain- 
ment for  the  inner  man.  It  is  remembered  by  them 
after  many  other  things  are  forgotten. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  all  the  different 
kinds  of  business  carried  on  at  different  times  in  town, 
or  to  give  the  history  of  the  many  stores. 
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CHAPTER     XCIII. 
LEICESTICR— (G"///;/«,(/.) 

THE   Civil.    WAR. 

SUth  Miugactiiurtlx  U-gimetd — H'.ir  M<-i-li»g*—Ttcenlij-tiftt,  llegit»tut~ 
fi/Ur»lh,  Timitij-firtl,  Thirtiifimrlh,  Forli/itcaKd— Action  o/  lh> 
Tomt—Oihtr  Soldien—Ejptudilarn—Canmllif—Clote  o/  Uie  U'rir. 

News  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  readied  I^i- 
cester  on  Saturday,  April  13,  1861,  and  occasioned 
the  most  intense  excitement.  Then  first  the  people 
cdmprehended  the  fact  that  the  war  had  hegun. 
Young  men  at  once  declared  their  intention  to  re- 
spond to  the  first  call  for  soldiers,  and  men  too  old  for 
service  avowed  their  readiness  to  make  any  sacrifice 
required  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  From 
that  day  to  the  close  of  the  war  the  town  of  Leicester 
loyally  and  liherally  accepted  all  the  demands  of  the 
L'overnment  upon  it  for  money  and  for  men.  The 
call  of  President  Lincoln  for  7o,00(»  volunteers  met 
here  the  sauu'  prompt  answer  which  it  received 
throughout  the  loyal  North. 

Leicester  had  a  special  intere,st  in  the  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  the  first  to  march  from  the  State 
and  to  receive  the  baptism  of  blood.  Its  commander. 
Col.  Edward  F.  Jones,  was  a  native  of  Leicester,  a.s 
was  also  Joseph  Waldo  Denny,  lieutenant  in  the 
Worcester  Liu'-ht  Infantry.  They  had  been  pupils 
together  in  Leicester  Academy.  There  were  other 
Leicester  men  in  the  regiment. 

There  were  sixteen  Leicester  men  in  the  Third 
Battalion  of  Rifles,  which  left  Worcester  on  the  L'Uth 
of  April.  Their  names  were:  Henry  H.  Bowman, 
liramley  A.  Hottomly,  Michael  Collins,  John  P.  Crim- 
niins,  Jacob  H.  Gibson,  tJeorge  W.  Hatch,  John 
Kirk,  Joseph  Laverty,  Martin  Leonard,  Eandall 
H.  Mann,  John  McDonald,  ,Iohn  Moriarty.  J.  Daw- 
son Robinson,  Emerson  Stone,  Jesse  ?*.  Scott  and 
William  B.  White.  Church  Howe  and  MyrDU  J. 
Newton  enlisted  in  the  Sixth  Regiment. 

The  battalion  was  stationed  at  Fort  Mcllenry,  and 
returned  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  joy.  Several  of  these  men  re- 
enlistod,  an<l  their  records  are  given  in  conneeticm 
with  the  regiments  which  they  joined.  The  evening  , 
before  the  departure  of  the  Third  Battalion  for  the 
seat  of  war,  news  of  the  attack  on  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment had  been  received,  and  had  deepened  the  agi- 
tation. That  day  the  national  Hag,  before  seldom 
seen  except  on  government  buildings,  and  sometimes 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  was  thrown  to  the  breeze  on 
the  flag-staff  on  the  Common.  The  war  Wiis  the  all- 
absorbing  subject  of  thought,  conversation,  discourse 
and  prayer  on  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
Sabbath. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  22d,  was  held  the  first  ; 
of  those  memorable  war  meetings,  which   made  the 


inwn-hall  11  hi,l.,r,.  „uu.ni,;.'.  ai..|  in  »|,i.|,  the  f.T- 
vent  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Leicter  fuuad 
earnest  and  ehnpunt  e.v(iri-!«ion,  iis  ia  the  diiVN  „( 
the  Revolution  it  had  done  in  the  ol.j  "  Fir»l  .Meet- 
ing-Housc."  Oil  the  L'f.th  forty  or  fifty  of  the  youog 
men  of  the  town  commenced  miliury  drill  in  the 
town-hall,  under  the  instruction  of  John  .M.  Studley. 
of  Worcester.  A  town-meeting  was  lielil  the  4th  of 
May,  and  SfTM)  was  ra  sc<l  and  appropriate.!,  and  ■ 
committee  was  authorize- 1  to  borrow  $.".o<»0  if  ne«eit- 
sary.  A  bounty  of  #Hl  a  month,  in  addition  to 
government  pay,  was  oll'ere.1  to  volnnletrs,  and  uni- 
forms, guns  and  eiiuipuienls  were  Ui  be  furniabed  if 
necessary.  The  women  were  eijiially  patriotic  and 
efficient.  Their  fir-.t  meeting  for  work  was  in  the 
town-hall,  .May  l:jih,  where,  in  response  to  nolicen 
from  the  pulpit  the  day  before,  they  a.s«inible<l,  to  the 
number  of  about  sixty,  and  with  four  or  five  sewing- 
machines  and  many  busy  hands,  made  garments  for 
the  Third  Battalion  of  RiMes.  On  the  16th,  at  tij 
o'clock  on  a  pleasant  May  liay,  a  beautiful  (lag  was 
raised  over  the  Centn-  School  liousi-,  with  ninsic  by 
the  band  and  addrcs-ses  by  the  School  ( 'ommittee — 
Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  Dr.  Jrdin  Murdo,  k  and  Rev.  A.  H. 
Coolidge.  Flags  were  also  Hying  in  different  partH  of 
the  town.  Says  one,  writing  at  the  time,  "  The  war 
feeling  seems  to  absorb  every  other  thought,  and  the 
subject  of  religion  seems  secondary  to  patriotism, 
which  now  occupies  the  mind  not  only  of  the  privat« 
individual,  but  the  pulpit  and  the  press." 

There  had  not  been  for  a  gem-ration  such  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  as  was  occasioned  in  town  by  the  ex- 
aggerated tidings  of  the  disaster  of  Hull  Run.  Men 
turnetl  pale,  and  abandoning  all  hope  of  iiisy  victory, 
nerved  themselves  for  the  long  struggle,  which  wm 
not  to  be  ended  until  many  of  our  own  citixens  had 
laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  ISiil  the  Twenty-fifth  Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment  was  fiirmcd,  with  a  larger  num- 
ber of  men  from  Leicester  than  any  other  three 
years'  regiment.  In  it  were  many  representatives  of 
the  families  in  town,  and  it  was  fidlowed  in  all  it« 
eventful  and  honorable  career  with  the  special  so- 
licitude and  interest  of  the  people. 

The  national  fast,  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln for  September  I'ljth,  on  account  of  the  peri- 
lous and  gloomy  condition  of  the  countrj-,  wai  a 
memorable  occasion  in  lyeicest«r.  Serricod  were 
held  in  the  First  Church.  The  attendance  wh.s 
large,  and  the  congregation  deeply  affected.  The  re- 
cruits for  the  Twenty-filth  Regiment  were  to  le«Te 
for  camp  that  day,  and  this  tact  added  to  the  imprcs- 
siveness  of  the  occasion. 

In  this  regiment  were  Corp.  .Vugusius.Vdams,  in  ten 
engagements,  taken  prisoner  at  Drury's  Bluff,  died  at 
Florence,  S.  C;  Charles  M.  Ball,  arm  broken  at  Cold 
Harbor,  killed  at  Petersburg;  Corporal  Janiea  Brady, 
Edwin  Y.  Brown,  William  Carson,  David  B.  Collier, 
in  six  engagements;  Isaac  Creed,   in  eight  cngaire- 
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ments,  three  wounds  at  Culd  Harbor ;  Otis  Cutting, 
wounded  at  Drury's  Bluff;  William  Eddy,  wounded 
at  Petersburg  ;  William  Fernley,  taken  prisoner  at 
Drury's  Bluff,  died  at  Anderson ville;  Owen  Finnegan, 
iu  several  engagements,  wounded  at  Arrowfield 
Church;  Horace  L.  Fisk ;  James  S.  Foster,  died  at 
Newbern;  Levander  M.  Gould,  died  at  Newbern  ; 
James  Gehegan,  wounded  at  Arrowfield  Church,  in 
ten  engagements;  John  Galooly,  died  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  David  Gotha,  in  seven  engagements;  George 
W.  Gould,  killed  at  Cold  Harbor  ;  Edward  R.  Graton, 
wounded  at  Roanoke  Island  and  died  of  the  wounds. 
He  was  saved  from  instant  death  by  his  prayer-book, 
the  ball  stopping  at  the  verse, 

Tbon,  gracious  Lord,  art  my  defence, 
On  thee  my  hopes  rely. 

Braman  Grout,  in  two  battles;  George  L.  Grout,  in 
two  battles ;  Thomas  Grooves,  died  at  Newbern ; 
William  Henshaw,  Patrick  W.  Hannagan,  wounded 
at  Cold  Harbor;  Albert  S.  Hurd,  killed  at  Cold  Har- 
bor, in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  regiment ;  George 
E.  Kent,  wounded  at  Roanoke  Island,  died  at  New- 
bern ;  Hugh  Kenney,  in  three  engagements,  wounded 
at  Arrowfield  Church  ;  Peter  Kenney,  wounded  at 
Arrowfield  Church  and  at  Cold  Harbor  ;  William  H. 
Kenney,  killed  at  Cold  Harbur  ;  Sergeant  John  Kirk, 
in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  regiment,  taken  prisoner 
at  Drury's  Bluff;  Eugene  D.  Lacount,  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Drury's  Bluff;  Michael  Leonard, 
woundedat  Drury's  Bluff;  John  McMannis,  wounded 
at  Drury's  Bluff;  Corporal  Randall  Mann,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island;  John  McLaughlin,  iu 
ten  battles,  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor ;  Lyman  Moul- 
ton,  killed  at  Cold  Harbor  ;  Ezra  Reed,  Albert  Stock- 
dale,  wounded  at  Arrowfield  Church  and  at  Petersburg ; 
First  Sergeant  Emerson  Stone,  lost  an  arm  at  Drury's 
Bluff,  passed  as  captain  of  United  States  Colored  Troops 
just  as  the  war  came  to  an  end  ;  Sergeant  H.  A.  White, 
wounded  in  the  foot  at  Drury's  Bluff,  in  the  battles  of 
his  regiment  till  his  discharge  in  the  summer  of  1864. 
The  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  formed  a  part  of  the 
Burnside  Expedition  in  North  Carolina,  and  remained 
in  that  State  till  1864,  when  it  was  united  with  the 
Army  of  the  James,  serving  in  Virginia  before  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg.  After  suffering  severely  and 
becoming  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  it  returned  to 
North  Carolina,  and  being  recruited,  participated  in 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  war  under  General  Sherman. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  casualties  of  Leicester  men 
in  this  regiment  were  especially  numerous  at  Cold 
Harbor.  Of  the  charge,  in  which  the  Twenty-fifth 
Regiment  bore  the  brunt,  Gen.  Horace  Porter  writes 
in  the  Century,  of  June,  1888  :  "  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  case  of  desperate  and  deliberate  courage 
which  the  history  of  modern  warfare  has  furnished 
was  witnessed  at  Cold  Harbor.  The  men  had  been 
repeatedly  repulsed  in  assaulting  earthworks,  had 
each  time  lost  heavily,  and   had   become  impressed 


with  the  conviction  that  such  attacks  meant  certain 
deaih.  One  evening  after  a  dangerous  assault  had 
been  ordered  for  daylight  the  next  morning,  I  noticed 
in  passing  along  the  line  that  many  of  the  men  had 
taken  ofl' their  coats  and  seemed  engaged  in  mending 
rents  in  the  back.  Upon  closer  examination  I  found 
that  they  were  calmly  writing  their  names  and  home 
addresses  on  slips  of  paper  and  pinning  these  slips 
upon  the  backs  of  their  coats,  so  that  their  dead  bodies 
might  be  recognized  upon  the  field  and  their  fate 
made  known  to  their  friends  at  home.  Never  was 
.there  a  more  gallant  assault  than  that  made  by  those 
men  the  next  day,  though  their  act  of  the  night  be- 
fore bore  painful  proof  that  they  had  entered  upon 
their  work  without  a  hope  of  surviving.  Such  courage 
is  more  than  heroic,  it  is  sublime."  Of  this  charge 
Gen.  P.  D.  Bowles,  who  had  command  of  the  Con- 
federate line,  wrote,  "The  regiment  that  made  this 
gallant  charge  was  the  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts. 
This  we  learned  from  the  twenty-odd  officers  and  men 
who  fell  down  among  the  dead  and  wounded  at  the 
first  fire.  Not  since  the  charge  of  the  six  hundred  at 
Balaklava  has  a  more  heroic  act  been  performed." 

During  the  summer  the  Fifteenth  and  Twenty- 
first  Massachusetts  Regiments  were  enlisted.  In  the 
Fifteenth  were  from  Leicester,  W.  H.  Bergen,  Simeon 
E.  Ball,  who  died  in  the  service  at  Poolesville, 
Md.;  Henry  Carpenter,  in  all  the  engagements  from 
Ball's  Bluft',in  which  the  Fifteenth  suflered  so  severely, 
to  Gettysburg,  in  both  of  which  battles  he  was  severely 
wounded  ;  H.  R.  Dawson  transferred  to  the  Twentieth  ; 
Chas.  W.  Clifford ;  the  three  Davis  brothers,  Freeman 
wounded  at  Ball's  Bluff,  reinlisted  in  the  Fifty-seventh 
Regiment  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  ; 
William  JI.  who  returned  from  Libby  prison  and  died ; 
Alfred  W.,  who  died  from  wounds  at  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam  ;  Charles  A.  Gleason,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Antietam  and  again  in  the  Wilderness,  and  who 
was  in  Libby  prison,  Andersonville  and  Milan,  where 
he  died;  Charles  H.  Gough,  killed  at  Ball's  Blufl;  the 
first  Leicester  soldier  who  lost  his  life  in  the  service; 
Maj.  Church  Howe,  first  in  the  Sixth  Regiment  and  then 
in  the Filteenth,  in  thirteen  battles;  lieutenant  quar- 
termaster in  the  Fifteenth  Regiment,  provost  mar- 
shal at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  senior  aide-de-camp  to 
Major-General  Sedgwick;  Peter  McGee;  Sergeant 
John  A.  Richardson  transferred  to  the  Twentieth  Reg- 
iment; Samuel  Slater;  Corporal  Charles  W.  Wood  in 
eighteen  engagements,  taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg 
and  again  at  Petersburg,  confined  at  Andersonville, 
Milan,  Savannah,  Albany  and  Thomasville.  These 
men  were,  with  few  exceptions,  sharers  in  the  hard- 
ships, the  battles  and  the  sufferings  of  this  historic 
regiment. 

In  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  were  James  Bell, 
who,  in  thebattleofChantilly,  becoming  separated  from 
his  regiment  and  finding  himself  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  continued  to  fight  single-handed  and  was  shot. 
Horatio  N.  Barrows  in  five  battles,   wounded   at   An- 
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tietam  ;  KdgarC.  Felton,  also  in  the  Thirty-sixth  and 
Fifty-sixth  ;  Thomas  Hurst,  killed  at  Newbern ;  John 
Hojikins,  transferred  to  the  Thirty-sixth  ami  to  the 
Fifty-sixth  ;  James  Lackey,  also  in  the  Thirty-sixth 
and  Fitty-sixth,  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  Wil- 
derness; Barney  McNulty,  also  in  the  Thirty-sixth 
and  Fifty-sixth  ;  Wm.  McCirath,  transferred  to  United 
States  Cavalry;  Jesse  .S.  Scott,  musician,  also  in  the 
Fifty-seventh  ;  F'rank  II.  Southwick,  wounded  at  An- 
tietam;  Wm.  W.  Scott,  afterward  asst.  quartermaster 
at  Chattanooga;  Edgar  Salisbury,  wagoner. 

John  Graham  wasin  the  Signal  Corps  and  also  the 
First  FrontierCavalry.  Jenmie  IJottomly,  artiticerand 
Andrew  Crossley  were  in  Co.  C,  Battalion  United  States 
Engineers'  Troops,  enlisting  in  the  autumn  of  18G1, 
and  serving  three  years.  The  company  was  recruited 
by  Captain  (afterwards  Major-General)  James  B.  Mc- 
Pherson,  its  first  commander.  They  were  engaged  in 
all  the  varied  duties  of  military  engineers,  laying 
out  roads,  fortifications  and  defences  of  various  kinds, 
and  especially  in  building  pontoon  bridges,  often  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  They  as-isted  in  building 
one  across  the  Chickaboininy  and  another  over  the 
James,  each  two  thousand  feet  in  length.  They 
often  acted  as  infantry.  The  names  of  seventeen 
battles  of  the  Rebellion  are  inscribed  on  their  colors. 

In  the  summer  of  1802  the  Thirty-fourth  Regiment 
was  organized.  Leicester  contributed  to  it  the  fol- 
lowing men  :  Edwin  X.  Adams,  transferred  to  the 
Twenty-fourth  Regiment ;  Henry  H.  Bowman,  first 
in  Third  Battalion  Rifles,  in  seven  engagements ; 
Alexander  Benway,  John  A.  Barr,  Joseph  R.  Brooks, 
Frederick  S.  Blodgett ;  Corporal  Henry  Converse  in 
nine  engagements  ;  Timothy  P.  Griffin,  principal  mu- 
sician ;  Edwin  Holden  in  sixteen  engagements,  wound- 
ed at  Fisher's  Hill;  Edwin  Hoyle,  wounded  aTid  a 
prisoner  six  months  at  Andersonville;  Lincoln  L. 
Johnson  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va. ;  Sergeant  .\lfred 
James  in  eight  engagements,  wounded  at  Fisher's 
Hill;  Franklin  B.  King,  Lieut.  Ira  E.  Lackey,  Mat- 
thew Malloy,  Corporal  Rufus  H.  Newton,  in  sixteen 
battles,  wounded  at  Winchester,  and  severely  at 
Petersburg;  Frank  Pollard,  Michael  Rice,  in  fifteen 
engagements,  wounded  at  Petersburg;  Corporal 
James  Rawdon,  died  of  wounds;  Lieutenant  Walter 
W.  Scott  in  ten  engagements;  John  Shean,  Henry 
Southwick,  Corporal  Henry  E.  Williams,  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Piedmont,  a  minie-ball  passing  through 
the  left  arm,  through  the  body,  and  lodging  in  the 
right  arm,  captured  and  taken  to  Libby  prison. 
John  Sherman,  James  Sherman,  Owen  Smith, 
also  as  Leicester  soldiers,  Joseph  P.  Morse,  from 
Worcester,  and  N'orris  Morse,  of  Spencer.  The  regi- 
ment left  Worcester  August  15,  1SG2.  It  served 
principally  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  under  Gener- 
als Sigel,  Hunter  and  Sheridan,  until  March,  IStJo, 
when  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  James 
until  the  surrender  of  Richmond.  Some  of  these 
men  were  with  Sheriden   at  the  time  of    his   famous 


"ride."  They  partic,,....  i  ,„  i„.  ^,lrl...,.  i„rcwl 
marches,  raids,  skirniishes  and  bullle.H  of  that  heroic 
commander,  a.s  well  lu  in  the  Inter  baliU^*  „(  ihc  war. 
The  duties  of  the  town  (iHicerK  during  thin  and  suc- 
ceeding years  were  very  arduon*  ami  perplexing.  Xo 
pains  were  9)>ared  to  fill  each  new  order  for  men.  In 
July,  18t)2,  the  town  wiw  called  upon  for  fi.rty-Ovo 
men  as  its  quota  of  the  three  hundred  th<.u~nii<l  calle<I 
for  by  the  President.  In  anticipation  of  the  ..rder  • 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  in  the  Town  Hull  uii 
the  evening  of  the  14th  ilay  of  July.  It  wan  a  rainy 
night,  but  the  attendance  wius  large,  and  utirring  ail- 
dresses  were  made  by  the  clergymen  and  iteverttl  other 
citizens  of  the  town.  It  was  voted  expedient  to  pay 
liberal  bounties,  and  the  selectmen  were  retpa-steti  to 
open  a  recruiting  office  and  call  a  legal  meeting 
forthwith.  The  next  day  a  guarantee  sulmcriptiun  of 
$1,000  for  bounties  was  secured.  t)n  the  22d  a  com- 
pany of  thirty-two  Spencer  volunteers  passed  through 
town,  escorted  by  the  Spsneer  and  Leicester  fire 
companies  and  the  Leicester  Cornet  Knntl.  They 
halted  a  few  minutes  befnre  the  cottage  of  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Xelson,  who  briefly  addressed  them.  The 
town-meeting  was  held  im  the  2i!lh  of  the  same 
month,  and  it  was  unanimously  vote<l  to  pay  a  bounty 
of  §100  to  all  volunteers  who  had  already  enlisted  or 
who  should  enlist  under  this  call  ;  that  an  additional 
bounty  of$.")Obe  paid  to  all  who  should  renniin  in  the 
service  longer  than  mie  year ;  and  an  extra  bnunty  of 
5<2o  to  any  who  should  enlist  before  llie  next  Mniidur, 
at  9  o'clock,  l'..M.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the 
evening,  when  patriotic  addresses  were  made  by 
several  gentlemen.  On  the  2Sth  a  mass-meeting  wiu> 
held,  but  the  process  of  filling  the  ijuota  was  difficult 
and  slow.  It  was  not  completed  when  another  call 
was  issueil  for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  serve 
nine  months.  The  town  was  ordered  to  furnish  sixty 
men.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  .Vugust  another 
war-meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  It  wan 
large,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  stirring  ami  eventful 
of  those  remarkable  as-emblie.s.  John  I).  Cogswell, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  i^electmen,  presidinl.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  various  prominent  citi/.ens. 
The  chairman,  in  a  few  earnest  words,  urge<l  all 
who  could  to  enlist  at  once,  and  then  placed  his  own 
name  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Sixteen  came  forward 
at  once,  in  the  words  of  the  Worcester  Spij,  "amidst 
the  cheers  and  enthusiiutin  of  the  large  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  remained  to  a  late  hour." 
Among  the  number  was  the  Kev.  William  F.  Laeount. 
pastor  of  the  .Methodist  Church  in  Cherry  Valley. 
The  quota  was  fille<l  in  a  few  .lays  by  volunteem. 
".Vm.Mig  them,"  as  was  truthfully  suited  in  the  .*J'y. 
"  were  the  present  and  former  chairmen  of  the  Hoard 
of  Selectmen,  and  many  of  the  enterprising  young 
men  from  the  best  families  of  the  village.  The  in- 
dustrious mechanic  left  a  prfwperous  business,  the 
minister  his  people,  the  collegiate  his  college  claw,  and 
the  husband  and  father  the  comforts  aM>l  pleasun*  of 
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home  to  unite  iu  putting  down  speedih'  this  wicked 
and  savage  rebellion."  Before  August  30th  fifty  had 
volunteered,  all  but  four  of  whom  became  members 
of  a  company  recruited  from  Spencer,  North  Brook- 
field  and  Leicester,  of  which  John  D.  Cogswell  was 
captain,  and  T.  M.  Duncan,  of  North  Brookfield,  and 
Lyman  A.  Powers,  of  Spencer,  lieutenants.  On  Sep- 
tember 18  the  company  thus  formed  came  together 
in  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  Leicester  ladies  served 
a  collation,  long  remembered  by  these  men  in  the 
subsequent  days  of  army  rations.  Addresses  were 
made  by  citizens  and  ofiicers  of  the  company,  which 
was  conveyed  to  its  camp  on  the  Agricultural  Grounds 
in  Worcester,  preceded  by  the  band,  and  escorted  by 
the  Union  Fire  Company.  It  was  finally  assigned,  as 
Company  F,  to  the  Forty-second  Massachusetts  Kegi- 
ment.  They  sailed  on  the  4th  of  December  under  sealed 
orders.  After  a  long,  stormy  and  perilous  voyage, 
they  reached  New  Orleans  the  29th  of  December, 
where  they  served  under  General  Banks.  They  were 
in  no  battles,  but  were  engaged  in  arduous  guard  and 
picket  duty. 

They  were  mustered  out  of  service  August  20,  1863. 
A  public  reception  had  been  arranged  for  them  on 
their  return,  and  tables  were  set  in  the  Town  Hall, 
but  they  were  so  much  worn  by  their  hardships  in 
the  malarial  regions  of  New  Orleans  and  so  many 
were  ill  that  the  purpose  was  abandoned. 

In  this  regiment  were  thirt.y-eight  men  from  Leices- 
ter,— Albert  M.  Adams  (who  afterward  enlisted  in  the 
Second  Iowa  Cavalry  ;  was  captured  in  Tennessee  by 
Hood's  army  December  17,  1864,  while  on  a  charge ; 
taken  on  foot  to  Meridian,  five  hundred  and  ninety 
miles,  through  mud,  and  over  frozen  ground,  the  last 
half  of  the  way  barefoot ;  thence  in  stock  care  to 
Andersonville,  thence  to  Macon,  Ga.,  thence  to  Al- 
bany, Ga.,  thence  on  foot  to  Thomasville,  Ga.,  thence 
by  railto  Baleluin,  Fla.,  thence  on  foot  to  Jackson- 
ville, "  arriving  under  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  April 
29,  186.5  "),  George  Adams,  Sergeant  Bramley  A. 
Bottomly,  Corporal  Charles  B.  Brown,  Henry  Bisco, 
Moses  Bagley,  Captain  John  D.  Cogswell,  Albert 
W.  Cargell,  Corporal  James  H.  Croonie,  Clark  K. 
Denny,  Lewis  W.  Gates,  George  D.  Hatch,  Edward 
W.  Hubbard,  Henry  E.  Holbrook,  William  H.  Haven, 
Charles  S.  Knight,  John  Craft,  Rev.  William  F.  La- 
count  (pastor  of  Cherry  Valley  M.  E,  Church,  who 
acted  a  part  of  the  time  as  chaplain  and  the  rest  as 
hospital  nurse),  Franklin  M.  Lamb  (musician),  Charles 
M.  Marsh,  Horatio  P.  Marshall,  Peter  McArdle, 
George  Morgan,  Albert  S.  Marsh,  George  Mann, 
Thomas  Nolan,  Martin  Procter,  Thomas  H.  Robinson, 
George  M.  Roberts  (afterward  lieutenant  in  the  Six- 
tieth Regiment),  William  C.  Sprague,  Charles  Sander- 
son, William  J.  Sprague,  Corporal  George  L.  Stone, 
Thomas  S.  Snow,  Orderly  Sergeant  Joseph  A.  Titus, 
(afterward  lieutenant  in  the  Sixtieth  Regiment), 
Charles  H.  Warren,  Corporal  Charles  H.  Woodcock, 
Eli  Wrigglesworth  (also  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Regi- 


ment), Albert  M.  Goulding,  Warren  E.  Howard  and 
John  F.  Kibler  (first  in  the  Fifty-first  Regiment),  en- 
li.sted  in  the  Forty-second  Regiment,  in  its  second 
term  of  service  for  one  hundred  days. 

July  13,  1863,  fifty-two  men  were  drafted  from  Lei- 
cester. Some  of  them  paid  the  commutation  fee  of 
three  hundred  dollars  or  furnished  substitutes,  while 
others  were,  for  various  reasons,  exempted,  so  that  it 
is  believed  that  none  of  them  entered  the  service. 
This  was  a  time  of  unusual  excitement.  The  riots 
in  New  York  and  threatening  demonstrations  in 
other  places  encouraged  resistance  and  awakened 
apprehensions.  Whatever  of  disloyal  feeling  existed 
in  town  then  found  expression  in  protests  and  the 
encouragement  of  discontent.  Information  was  re- 
ceived of  threats  to  gain  possession  of  the  enrollment 
list,  or  burn  the  office  where  it  was  kept.  The  office 
was  consequently  guarded  several  nights  by  armed 
men,  and  the  town,  to  some  extent,  patrolled.  The 
danger  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  the  facts 
illustrate  the  feverish  condition  of  the  public  mind  at 
this  time. 

In  November,  1863,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge  re- 
ceived leave  of  absence  from  his  church,  and  spent 
about  two  months  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in 
the  service  of  the  Christian  Commission.  In  all 
the  years  of  the  war  the  women  vied  with  the  men  in 
loyal  service.  Every  call  for  help  met  a  prompt  re- 
sponse, and  there  were  many  meetings  for  sewing 
and  the  preparation  of  hospital  supplies,  while  the 
children  made  "  comfort  bags,"  furnished  with  sew- 
ing materials,  for  the  convenience  of  the  soldiers.  In 
all  this  work,  Mrs.  Billings  Swan,  whose  great  regret 
was  that  she  had  not  sons  who  were  able  to  go  to  the 
war,  was  a  conspicuous  leader. 

Mrs.  Nelson,  wife  of  the  senior  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  although  seventy-five  years 
of  age,  labored  unremittingly,  and  encouraged  others 
to  do  the  same.  She  knit  one  hundred  pairs  of 
stockings  for  the  soldiers,  and  enclosed  a  note  in  the 
hundredth  pair  to  the  soldier  who  should  receive  it, 
to  which  she  received  an  answer. 

On  the  21st  and  22d  of  February,  186.5,  a  fair  was 
held'in  the  Town  Hall.  Governor  Emory  Washburn 
was  president,  and  made  an  opening  address.  The 
amount  realized  was  $2636.07,  which  was  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Sanitary  and  Cbristian  Commis- 
sions and  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Fifty-sevenih  Regiment  were 
James  Ackley,  wounded  at  Spotsylvania,  first  serving 
in  the  navy,  under  Admiral  Farragut  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans;  William 
H.  Anthony,  shot  at  the  North  Anna,  and  killed  by 
a  charge  of  grape  while  being  carried  from  the  field  ; 
Freeman  Davis,  first  in  Fifteenth  (wounded  at 
Bull's  Bluft'),  killed  in  the  Wilderness  ;  Oliver  Gosler, 
died  of  wounds  near  Petersburg;  Phineas  L.  Hol- 
brook, wounded  at  North  Anna;  Edward  A.  Hawes, 
Emerson   B.   Lacount,  musician ;  Patrick   H.  Mann- 
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ville,  enlisted  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  killed  at  the 
battle  uf  North  Anna  ;  Henry  C.  Maloney,  died  in  the 
service;  Joseph  B.  Wineh,  Sergeant  Horace  S.  Pike, 
wounded  at  Petersburij ;  Jesse  S.  Scott,  principal 
musician  ;  Charles  \V.  Glesuon. 

Hiram  Streeter  was  also  a  member  of  this  regiment. 
When  friends  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  young  children,  he  said:  "I  have 
decided  that  it  is  my  duty  to  defend  my  country^  if  I 
die  in  so  doing."  He  enlisted,  and  after  participating 
in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  North  Anna,  was 
killed  by  a  minie  ball,  before  Petersburg,  June  17, 
18(i4. 

In  the  Si.xtieth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  one  hun- 
dred days'  men,  stationed  at  Indianapolis,  were 
Corporal  Alonzo  W,  Bond,  Francis  A.  Bond,  Aaron 
T.  Cutler,  Lewis  R.  Dowse,  William  Graham,  John 
T.  Gough,  Lieutenant  George  R.  Roberts,  Lieutenant 
Joseph  A.  Titus,  Henry  L.  Watson  and  Alphonso 
Woodcock. 

In  the  Second  Regiment  was  Edwards  I).  Farr, 
wounded  in  the  foot  at  Cedar  Mountain,  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  battle-field  ;  came  from  it  on  crutches 
made  with  a  pen-knife  ;  died  of  the  wound  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  where  he  had  suf- 
fered amputation.  In  the  Tenth  were  Siliis  Bercume, 
wounded  at  Fair  Oaks,  rc-enlistcd  in  the  First  Con- 
necticut Cavalry,  taken  prisoner  at  Ashland,  in 
Libby  Prison,  Andersonville,  Savannah  and  Milan  ; 
James  E.  Bacon,  William  Conway,  who  died  in  the 
service.  In  the  Eleventh  was  Cieorge  McDonald, 
missing  after  battle  in  the  Wilderness. 

In  the  Twelfth  were  the  brothers  Charles  B.  P'ris- 
bee  (in  fifteen  battles,  wounded  at  Antietam)  and 
Albert  Frisbee  (in  all  the  engagements  of  the  regi- 
ment till  taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg,  in  prison  at 
Belle  Isle,  Libby  and  Andersonville,  where  he  died. 
Their  brother,  William,  wjis  in  an  Ohio  regiment, 
and  was  wounded  in  Georgia.  Lovell  P.  Winch  was 
in  the  Thirteenth  ;  John  Denny,  in  the  Nineteenth  ; 
Henry  II.  Dawson,  in  the  Twentieth.  John  Lord  was 
in  the  Tweuty-.second,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
hominy.  Lieutenant  John  Minor  was  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  ;  also  .lesse  Pollard,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  also  at  Secessionville, 
S.  C.  Eli  Wrigglesworth  was  in  the  Twenty-ninth.  In 
the  Thirtieth  were  Sergt.  Aaron  Bowman  (in  all  the 
battles  of  the  regiment  till  his  death  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.),  Henry  S.  Thayer  (who  died  at  New  Orleans), 
and  James  H.  Whitney  (who  died  in  5Iississippi). 
Captain  Thomas  Burt  was  in  the  Thirty-first;  also 
in  a  Connecticut  regiment;  assistant  provost  mar- 
shal at  New  Orleans.  Ale.\ander  H.  Fairbanks  and 
George  E.  Sibley  were  in  the  Sixty-first,  and  James 
H.  Knight  in  the  Sixty-second. 

George  Armitage  was  in  the  First  Cavalry;  Henry 
J.  Biggs  in  the  Second  Cavalry,  also  John  Trim, 
Lewis  Gosler,  Dennis  S.  Quinn.  In  the  Third  Cav- 
alry, John  Crogan,  Eugene  Eschman  ;  in  th^'  ('.■urth 


C'avalry,  David  Dawson,  bugler;  Thom«»  Doyle,  first 
in  the  Fifty-first  Infantry,  died  of  wound,  at  Magno- 
lia, Fl.irida;  in  the  First  Frontier  Ciivulry.  Ko<lney 
W.  Greenleaf. 

In  the  Second  Heavy  Artillery,  Jumei  FInnnigan, 
Andrew  Stowe,  who  die<l  at  An.|ir>«.nvillc,  and 
Charles  L.  Cummings,  also  in  the  Fifty  lir»l  Infantry; 
in  the  Third  Heavy  Artillery,  John  Cn.gnn. 

Edward  May,  paymaster  in  the  naval  icrvicc. 
Joseph  Doran  was  also  in  the  naval  service. 

In  addition  to  those  named  are  the  following  men 
who  enlist«d  in  the  i^uotaa  of  other  placeit— in  what 
regiments  is  not  kwnyn  :  Dexter  Austin,  John  ItnHikit, 
Andrew  Clark,  .htUn  Darling.  Charles  Fay,  Michael 
Fritz,  Patrick  Henry,  E.  Hatlings,  James  Morgan, 
John  L.  O'Brien,  Owen  Rice  and  Hugh  Hopkins. 

In  addition  to  those  who  cnliste<l  from  town  were 
men  who  were  purchase<I  as  recruits  from  other  plucw. 
Some  of  these  are  known  to  have  done  go<«l  service  ; 
of  others  little  is  known.  In  the  Secoml  Heavy  Artil- 
lery were  William  Henry  Harrison,  Jamci  I.>owcll, 
Edward  McKay,  John  McDomiM,  Walter  Stone.  In 
the  Second  Ma<.sachusetts  Regiment  were  Richard 
Lynch,  John  JIaller  and  Edward  Shandley.  In  the 
Veteran  Restrre  Corps,  Oliver  Sanlum  and  Corporal 
Edward  Kendall.  In  addition  to  the.«e  were  Patrick 
Dowd,  of  the  Fifty -sixth;  Alexander  II.  Fairbanks, 
of  the  Sixty-first ;  Samuel  ."^later.  of  the  FitV-enth 
and  Twentieth;  .Fames  Scott,  of  the  Fifty-eighth; 
James  Smith,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  ;  Roilney  W. 
Greenlief,  of  the  First  Battalion,  Frontier  Cavnlry, 
William  H.  McGregor,  also  of  First  Battalion,  Fron- 
tier Cavalry,  and  Corporal  (ieorge  II.  I^iincasler,  of 
the  Third  Heavy  .\rtillory. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  name*  of  recruitii  pur- 
chased by  the  town  who^e  designation  and  history  are 
unknown  :  Wm.  Adams,  Lewis  L.  M.  .Vrnold.  Ja». 
Barnes,  Antoine  Bownelt,  Je*seCro«lin.  MnrkColman, 
James  Delany,  Michael  Demsey,  John  Doyle,  Eliakiin 
H.  &iton,  .Fas.  Eilnianson,  Jiwhna  H.  Eldri<Ige,  Jno. 
F.  Farrell,  Henry  Hastings,  John  F.  K«•nni^ton  (un- 
assigoed  recruit),  James  Leary,  John  L.  IjiIk-hc, 
William  H.  Leighton.  Cornelins  Ia-aty.  David  O. 
Lambert,  .lohn  I.ee.  .\lhert  L.  I>iiid.  .I<din  Lind«cy, 
Geo.  S.  Little,  Wm.  J.  LonI,  Patrick  Lynch,  l->lw.  L. 
Limminson,  Stephen  Lynch,  John  Lindscy,  John 
Mullen,  James  Miller,  Shiibal  Mayo.  John  .Moosct, 
Sawney  Nelson,  William  Ottevall,  Owen  Rice,  Wm. 
Reese,  Owen  Smith,  Henry  i^lewart,  S.imuel  Stewart, 
Samuel  Taylor,  Edward  Vaughn.  George  Vamum, 
Charles  Vose,  IMward  Cottey,  (Seorge  Donnelly, 
Thomas  Graves,  Martin  McBriile.  <»scar  B.  Phelps. 

Eleven  of  the  recruits  are  reconled  aj>  deserters. 
Their  namea  are  omitted  from  'he  r-^II  of  hnnnr.  With 
all  the  pains  taken  to   mak'  ■•'»- 

plete.  there  are  doubtless  in 

The  highest  rank  to  whi.  •  ■■'  <hc 

service  is  given  in  the  lists.     -  '  f"r  "iher 

towns.     The  number  of  bir.  :i   a  anldier 
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was  engaged  is  in  some  cases  given ;  in  others  it  is 
unknown. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  town  furnislied 
three  hundred  and  twenty  men  for  the  war,  of  whom 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  were  in  three  years' 
regiments.  Six  were  commissioned  officers.  Dr.  John 
N.  Murdock  and  T.  E.  Woodcock  furnished  substi- 
tutes. The  military  expenses  of  the  town  were  $42,- 
653.28,  of  which  5^12,383  were,  however,  for  State  aid. 
A  league  of  enrolled  men  was  organized  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1864,  which  raised  $4,400  for  the  purchase  of 
recruits,  and  S2,9G0  were  raised  by  citizens  ndt  li.able 
to  a  draft. 

Considerable  sums  were  also  raised  for  the  Sani- 
tary and  Christian  Commissions.  Throughout  the 
entire  war  the  women  were  untiring  in  their  interest 
and  labors  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  soldiers. 

The  names  of  Leicester  men  are  on  the  rolls  of 
twenty-eight  Massachusetts  regiments,  and  others  en- 
listed in  other  States  and  in  the  regular  army.  At 
least  thirty-three  died  in  the  service  ;  eleven  were  iu 
Rebel  prisons,  of  whom  seven  died.  The  sons  of 
Leicester  were  in  over  a  hundred  battles. 

The  premature  announcement  of  General  Lee's 
surrender  occasioned  such  a  thrill  of  joy  as  had  not 
been  experienced  since  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  bells  were  rung,  cannons  were  fired,  and 
responses  were  heard  from  surrounding  town>.  News 
of  the  actual  surrender  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
lOtli  of  April,  and  was  followed  by  the  firing  of  can- 
non and  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  in  the  evening  by 
the  playing  of  the  band  and  a  general  illumination. 
The  terrible  revulsion  came  on  the  15th,  with  the 
tidings  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
The  feeling  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  intense ;  every 
other  interest  was  forgotten,  business  was  suspended, 
tlie  bells  were  tolled  during  the  afternoon,  and 
ministers  laid  aside  their  preparation  for  the  next 
day,  unable  on  that  memorable  Sabbath  to  speak 
upon  any  other  theme  than  that  which  alone  inter- 
ested the  people.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  bells 
were  tolled  and  services,  attended  by  people  from  all 
parts  of  town,  were  held  in  the  First  Church.  "  It 
was  a  large,  sad  audience." 

During  the  morning  service,  on  the  14th  of  May, 
a  message  was  brought  to  the  church  containing  the 
news  of  Jefferson  Davis'  capture,  and  the  welcome 
fact  was  announced  from  the  pulpit. 


CHAPTER     XCIV. 
LEICESTER— ( Continued. ) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Individuals  and  Besidetices — Physician— Lawyers— Items  of  Interest — Bury- 
iiig-Grounds  —Post-OJices — Fire  Department — Taverns  —Libraries — Cherry 
Valley  Flood— Histories — iklelirfitinns. 

IXDIVinUALS  AND  RESIDENCES. — In  a  sketch  so 
brief  as  this  there  can  be  special  mention  of  only  a 
few  of  the  many  persons  who  are  worthy  of  such 
notice.  To  some  of  these  reference  has  been  made 
in  other  connections. 

The  Earle  families  generally  resided  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  town,  where  they  erected  substantial 
homes,  some  of  which  are  still  an  ornament  to  that 
neighborhood.  They  were  so  numerous  that  in  1812, 
when  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  visited  the  Northeast  School 
on  examination  day,  he  found  that  of  the  forty  pupils 
present,  twenty-one  were  grandchildren  of  "Uncle 
Robert"  and  "Aunt  Sarah"  Earle.  Ralph  Earle, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Leicester  Earles,  came  to  town  in 
1717  from  Freetown,  Mass.  He  became  a  large  land- 
owner and  the  head  of  a  family,  members  of  which, 
in  their  different  generations,  have  had  more  than  a 
local  reputation.  Among  these,  Ralph,  his  great- 
grandson,  takes  special  rank  as  an  artist.  He  made 
full-length  portraits  of  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Yale  College, 
and  others  in  Connecticut,  and  portraits  of  "many 
of  the  nobility  and  some  of  the  royal  family"  of 
England.  For  a  time  he  was  under  the  instruction 
of  Benjamin  West  in  London,  and  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  that  city.  He 
painted  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  other  battle- 
scenes  of  the  early  period  of  the  Revolution,  which 
were  engraved.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  historical  painter  of  America.  A  landscape  view 
of  Worcester,  taken  from  Denny  Hill,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Deacon  C.  C.  Denny.  His  brother, 
James  Earle,  was  also  a  painter  of  "  considerable 
eminence."  He  was  married  in  London,  but  died  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  on  a  visit  to  America.  Thomas 
Earle,  grandson  of  the  Ralph  who  came  to  Leicester, 
was  a  mechanic  of  remarkable  skill.  His  home  was 
on  Bald  Hill,  iu  Cherry  Valley,  opposite  Olney's 
factory.  He  planted  rows  of  sycamores  in  front  of 
his  house  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
three  of  which  are  still  standing.  A  musket  of  su- 
perior quality  and  beautiful  finish,  which  he  made  for 
Col. William  Henshaw,  is  preserved  iu  good  condition. 
Gen.  Washington  so  much  admired  it  that  he  ordered 
one  like  it  for  himself.  Mr.  Earle  made  the  gun  with 
great  care,  and  when  it  was  completed  he  loaded  and 
primed  it,  placed  it  under  water  to  the  muzzle  over 
night,  and  in  the  morning  discharged  it  at  the  first 
pull  of  the  trigger.  He  afterward  shouldered  it  and 
carried  it  on  foot  to  General  Washington  in  New 
York. 
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Thomas  Earle,  the  son  of  Pliny,  born  in  Leicester 

and  educated  iit  the  academy,  was,  in  1840,  candidate 
of  the  Liberty  party  for  Vice-President,  witli  James 
G.  Birney.  He  was  an  able  editor  and  an  iiitluen- 
tial  writer  in  opposition  to  slavery.  His  home  was 
in  Pliiladeiphiii.  He  is  described  as  "  a  man  of  pow- 
erful intellect,"  "enlarged  views,"  "of  warm  and 
generous  impulses,"  "a  philanthropist  whom  oppres- 
sion cnuld  not  swerve;  a  politician  whom  politics 
could  not  corrupt;  'and  a  Christian  whom  sect  could 
not  circumscribe.'"  Noticesof  other  members  of  this 
family  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Worcester. 

The  Henshaw  place,  northeast  of  Henshaw  Pond, 
at  tirst  called  Judge's  Pond,  was  owned,  and  the 
house  first  built,  by  Judge  John  Men/.ies,  who  came 
from  Roxbury  in  1720.  He  w:js  from  Scotland,  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  .\dvocatcs  in  Kdinburgli, 
and  was  api)ointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
of  Massachusetts,  Illiode  Island  and  New  Hani|)sl>ire. 
He  was  the  first  rei>resentative  of  tlie  town  to  tlie 
General  Court. 

The  place  was  afterward  owned  by  .Judge  Tliomas 
.'Steele,  who  has  already  been  mentioned.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War  it  came  into  the  Henshaw  fam- 
ily, where  it  has  remained.  Captain  David  Hen- 
shaw purchased  it  in  1782.  Still  later  it  was  tlie 
home  of  Hon.  David  Henshaw.  He  Was  appointed 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  by  President  .\ndrew 
Jackson,  in  1829,  and  served  with  great  credit  to 
himself  and  advantsige  to  the  department.  He  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  John 
Tyler,  8erve<l  for  a  short  time,  but  his  ap[iointmeiit 
was  not  eontirmed  by  the  Senate,  which  was  of  the 
opposite  political  party. 

The  mansion-house  on  Mount  Pleasant  was  built 
in  1772  by  Joseph  Henshaw,  who  also  gave  to  the 
hill  its  name.'  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in 
1748.  His  connection  with  early  Revolutionary 
events  has  already  been  referred  to.  He  was  a  man 
of  wealth,  and  loaned  to  the  government,  in  its  time 
of  need,  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  this 
house  he  took  the  mail  from  the  courier,  before  the 
establishment  of  a  post-office  here.  In  179r)the  place 
came  into  the  hands  of  James  Swan,  who  fitted  up 
the  iiouse  and  grounds  in  a  style  of  magnificence  far 
surpassing  anything  in  this  region.  His  wealth  was 
supposed  to  be  immense.  After  a  (e\v  years  reverses 
came  upon  him,  he  retired  to  France,  and  in  1830  re- 
appears upon  the  opening  of  the  Debtor's  Prison,  in 
Paris,  as  one  who  was  set  free,  after  occupying  the 
same  room  thirty-two  years  and  one  day. 

Daniel  Denny,  from  whom  descended  all  of  that 
name  in  town,  came  from  Combs,  Sudblk  County, 
England,  to  Boston  in  1715,  and  removed  to  Leices- 
ter in  1717.  The  i>rominent  position  of  the  members 
of  this  family,  in  connection  with  town  and  national 
affairs,  has  already  been  indicated. 

•  Sol  L.-wis  Allen,  as  W.utiburTi  stale.-. 


Deborah,  the  ii;oi-liur  oi  iMrn.i  i-.iiiiT,  wa»  the 
wife  of  Hcv.  Thomas  Prince,  D.D.of  ihe  <  »ld  .Sjulh 
Church,  lioston.  Colon.d  Samuel  Denny  live<l  on 
Moose  Hill ;  he  was  lieutenHnteolonel  of  the  minut*- 
men  and  colonel  of  the  Fimt  Worcester  County  Ucjd- 
ment,  a  member  of  the  <>eneral  Court,  and  of  Uie 
convention  to  ratify  the  National  Constitution. 

St.  .John  Iliineywood.sonof  Dr.  John  Iloneywood, 
graduated  with  high  honors  at  Yale  in  I7H'.',  nu  a 
lawyer  in  Salem,  N.  Y.,  and  one  of  the  clevtom  for 
John  .Vdams.  lie  died  at  the  age  of  tbirty-funr. 
Says  Wa.shburn  :  "  He  gave  early  evidence  of  having 
been  endowed  by  nature  with  the  eyeof  a  painter  and 
the  sensibility  of  a  poet."  \  posthumous  volume  of 
his  poems  was  published  in  1801. 

Colonel  Henry  Sargent  was  one  of  the  wealthy  and 
prominent  men  of  the  town  honured  with  civil  and 
military  iirtice.  Two  of  his  song  were  graduated  from 
Harvanl  College,  and  were  physicians  in  Worcester. 
Dr.  Henry  Sargent  died  in  18i>7.  Dr.  Jos.  Sargent 
died  in  1888,  after  a  long  practice  in  the  profession,  in 
which  he  held  high  rank.  The  Sargent  fHinily  has 
been  one  of  standing  in  the  town,  and  other  member* 
are  elsewhere  noticed. 

The  (ireen  family  came  from  Maiden,  and  were  at 
one  time  the  most  numerous  in  town.  .Members  of 
this  family  have  been  alreaily  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  early  history  of  the  town.  The  Southgute 
family  were  from  England,  and  have  also  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  tnwn's  history. 

The  large  residence  east  ••!'  the  Common  wi«  built 
by  .loshua  Clapp,  the  enlerpri.siiig  and  generous 
Clappville  manufacturer.  Mr.  Denny,  in  his  "  Rem- 
iniscences," says  of  him  that  he  was  "a  deiide<l  and 
acliveteinperance  man  in  the  early  days  of  the  reform." 
In  18.'?tj  he  bought  the  hotel  in  the  Centre  village,  and 
converted  it  into  a  temperance  house.  Mrs.  Ellen  E. 
Flint  afterwani  owned  the  Clapp  place  for  many 
years.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  benevo- 
lent and  publicspirite<l.  She  built  the  ma.-sive  walU 
which  have  given  to  the  place  the  name  of  "  Stonewall 
Farm."  The  place,  some  time  after  her  ileatli,  came 
into  the  hands  "f  Dr.  Horace  P.  Wakefiald,  who 
resided  there  several  years.  It  was  then  pnreha'ed 
bv  Hon.  Samuel  Winslow,  mayor  of  Worie!.ler,  re- 
modeled and  much  enlarged,  and  is  now  his  summer 
residence. 

Phiueas  Bruce  was  elected  to  Congrws  in  l^na.  but 
never  took  his  seat. 

Hon.  William  Upham  was  edurate<i  at  the  acad- 
emy;  was  district  judge  in  Vermont  and  Fniled 
Suites  Senator. 

Hon.  Nathan  Allen  was  a  member  of  the  H-mse  of 
Representatives:  also  Hon.  John  E.  Rus..ell,  eleitcl 
in  I8Si!. 

Three  persons  at  least,  in  Leicester,  have  live.1  to  a 
remarkable  age.  Elihu  Emerxon  was  born  in  West- 
field.  Mass.,  Julv  21,  1771.  He  residf.l  for  many 
vears    with    bis   daughter.   Mrs.   Dr.    Ed-...r.l     llinl. 
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where  he  died  October  31,  1873,  at  the  age  of  one 
luuidred  and  two  years,  three  months  and  ten  days. 

Ebenezer  Dunbar  was  born  March  29,  1777,  in 
Leicester,  where  he  always  resided.  He  died  No- 
vember 4,  1877,  and  was  thus  one  hundred  years, 
seven  months  and  six  days  old. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Watson,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Robert 
Watson,  is  still  living  in  her  one  hundred  and  third 
year.     She  was  born  in  Spencer,  January  5,  1777. 

Physicians. — The  first  physician  in  Leice.ster  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Green,  already  noticed  as  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Greenville. 

Dr.  Pliny  Lawton  taught  school  in  1748  and  1749 
and  was  then  called  "  Doctor."  He  died,  in  17fil,  of 
small-pox,  which  he  contracted  while  in  the  cour- 
ageous discharge  of  his  duty,  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  field. 

Dr.  John  Honeywood  was  in  practice  here  in  1753. 
He  was  an  Englishman  and  his  interest  in  the  early 
Revolutionary  movements,  and  his  death  while  serv- 
ing in  the  American  army,  have  been  already  noticed. 
He  was  a  well-educated  and  skillful  physician. 

Dr.  Solomon  Parsons  taught  school  in  1751.  He 
was  a  son  of  Rev.  David  Parsons,  born  A])ril  18,  1726, 
and  died  March  20,  1807.  His  wife  died  the  same 
year  as  Dr.  Lawton,  of  small-pox,  and  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  burying  her  alone,  by  night.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  surgeon  iu  the  army  in  1761. 

Dr.  Isaac  Green,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Green,  was 
born  in  1741  and  died  in  1812.  He  was  surgeon  in 
Col.  Samuel  Dpuny's  regiment  in  1777,  and  was  at 
Saratoga  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne. 

Dr.  Edward  Ra\v.son  was  born  in  Mendon  in  1754 
and  died  in  1786. 

Dr.  Absalom  Russell  practiced  here  a  few  years 
and  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 

Dr.  Robert  Craige,  Dr.  Jeremiah  Earned  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Hersey  were  in  practice  in  town  during  the 
last  half  of  the  last  century,  and  also  Dr.  Thaddeus 
Brown. 

The  most  eminent  i)hysici;ui  of  ihe  town,  after  Dr. 
Thomas  Green,  was  Dr.  Austin  Flint.  He  was  born 
in  Shrewsbury,  January,  1760;  came  to  Leicester  in 
1783,  and  died  August  29,  1850.  He  is  characterized 
by  Governor  Washburn  as  "  an  intelligent,  well- 
informed  man,  of  strong  will  and  indomitable  cour- 
age ;  "  of  "  affable  manners  "  and  with  a  "  rich  fund 
of  anecdote  and  good  sense.'"  He  entered  the  army 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  his  record  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  "Shays'  Rebellion"  has  already  been  given 
He  was  for  twenty  successive  years  moderator  of 
town-meeting,  for  fifteen  years  town  clerk,  for  sixteen 
years  trustee  of  the  academy,  for  about  thirty  years  a 
magistrate  and  for  five  years  a  Representative  in  the 
Legislature.  He  not  only  practiced  throughout  the 
town,  but  also  in  other  towns.  He  kept  a  record  of 
the  births  at  which  he  rendered  professional  aid.  The 
number  is  1750.  His  wife  (Elizabeth)  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Wm.  Henshaw. 


Dr.  Edward  Flint,  his  son,  elsewhere  noticed,  be- 
gan practice  here  in  1811. 

Dr.  Ames  Walbridge  came  to  Greenville  about  the 
year  1830,  and  died  there  July  30,  1867,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five. 

Dr.  Jacob  Holmes  was  a  physician  in  Leicester 
from  1834  to  1847.  Rev.  Isaac  Worcester,  M.D.,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Henry  Sargent,  was 
for  a  short  time  in  practice  here,  as  were  also  Dr.  C.  D. 
Whitcomb  and  Dr.  James  P.  C.  Cummings  and  Dr. 
E.  A.  Daggett,  who  was  followed  by  Dr.  John  P. 
Scribner.  Dr.  George  O.  Warner  came  to  Leicester 
in  1866  and  remained  until  his  death,  November  12, 
1885,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  He  gained  a  very  ex- 
tensive practice  throughout  the  entire  town  and 
region.  He  was  for  a  short  time  an  army  surgeon. 
He  was  kind  and  sympathetic  and  his  death  was 
universally  lamented. 

Thepresentphysiciansin thevillageare  Dr.  Fred.H. 
Giffbrd,  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1874.  Dr.  Charles  H.Warner  graduated  from  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1870,  and  commenced  practice 
in  Leicester  in  1885  ;  and  Dr.  Charles  G.  Stearns, 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1874  and  from 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1881.  He  commenced 
practice  here  in  the  winter  of  1885.  Dr.  Leonard  \X. 
Atkinson  graduated  from  Boston  University  Medical 
School  in  1884,  began  practice  in  Cherry  Valley  in 
1885. 

Lawyers. — Christopher  .T.  I.,awton  came  to  Lei- 
cester, 1735;  practiced  until  1751. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Paine  Denny  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1707;  settled  in  Leicester  in  1800 ;  practiced  for  twenty 
years ;  and  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature 
ten  years. 

Bradford  Sumner,  graduated  at  Brown  University, 
1808;  came  to  Leicester,  1813  ;  practiced  until  1820. 

David  Brigham,  graduated  at  Harvard,  1810;  came 
to  Leicester  in  1817  ;  practiced  a  little  more  than  two 
years. 

Daniel  Knight,  graduated  at  Brown  L^niversity, 
1813  ;  came  to  Leicester,  1821. 

Emory  Washburn,  graduated  at  Williams  College 
in  1817;  practiced  in  Leicester  from  1821-28. 

Waldo  Flint,  graduated  at  Harvard  iu  1814  and 
came  to  Leicester  in  1828.  He  was  afterward  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Eagle  Bank,  Boston. 

Silas  Jones  succeeded  Mr.  Flint,  but  only  practiced 
for  a  .short  time. 

Henry  Oliver  Smith  a  native  of  Leicester,  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst,  1863,  and  since  1866  has  practiced 
in  Leicester. 

Items  of  Ixtei!est. — A  few  items  of  interest 
from  Washburn's  history  and  other  sources  are 
added  here.  The  first  public  conveyance  for  passen- 
gers was  the  line  of  "  stage-wagons  "  between  Boston 
and  Hartford,  opened  October  20,1783,  by  Levy  Pease, 
of  Somers,  Conn.,  and  Reuben  Sikes,  of  Hartford. 
Before   this   the   mails   were   carried   on   horseback. 
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Tliere  are  persons  now  livinj;  \\\i<>  runieniluT  to  Imve 
seen  sixteen  stage-coiiclies  at  one  time  around  the 
tavern  on  Leicester  Hill.  ]n  the  last  century  two 
huge  horse-blocks  near  the  meeting-house  and  the 
public  stocks  wore  conspicuous  objects  on  the  Com- 
mon. The  la^t  "pillory"  was  built  in  1763,  for  thir- 
teen shillings,  by  Benjamin  Tucker,  (ieorgc  Wash- 
ington, on  his  journey  to  Boston  in  IT.si),  passed 
through  Leicester  t)ctol)er  22d,  and  met  a  delegation 
of  gentlemen  from  Worcester  on  the  line  between  the 
two  towns.  Lafayetlte,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1824, 
passed  through  the  south  part  of  the  town  "  attended 
by  a  troop  of  horse  and  an  escort  of  military  oflicers, 
citizens,  etc." 

Colonel  Thomas  Denny  introduced  the  first  piano 
to  the  town  about  the  year  1801).  The  second  be- 
longed to  the  daughter  of  Captain  John  8outhgate  a 
few  years  later.  The  lirst  carpet  in  town  was  woven 
by  Mrs.  David  Bryant  early  in  the  present  century. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  there  was 
in  the  Centre  Village  a  literary  association  composed 
of  the  younger  women,  which  met  from  house  to 
house,  and  is  represented  to  have  had  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess. Some  of  the  productions  of  its  members  found 
a  place  in  the  Worcester  .N/«/,  among  the  "Blossoms  of 
Parnassus."  "  History,"'  says  Washburn,  "  can  only 
record  the  fact  that  it  once  existed,  flourished  many 
years  and  disappeared."  It  has  had,  however,  many 
successors. 

Burying-Grounds. — The  first  bury  ing-ground  in 
town  was  the  church-yard  back  of  the  early  meeting- 
house, which  was  surrounded  by  a  brush  fence.  It 
dates  back  to  1714.  The  (ireenville  Cemetery  was 
opened  about  the  year  1731) ;  the  Elliott  Burying- 
yard,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  in  I'M.  The 
burying-ground  of  the  Friends  at  Maniiville  was  in 
existence  as  early  as  1730.  The  llawson  15rook  Cem- 
etery dates  back  to  175"),  and  the  Cherry  Valley 
Cemetery  >vas  opened  in  181(!,  and  the  Pine(»rove  in 
1842.  In  these  several  burying-places  have  been 
laid  about  2800  bodies.  The  number  of  deaths  in  town 
since  1800,  recorded  on  the  town  books  and  elsewhere, 
is  34G9.  In  the  first  decade  there  are  98,  in  the  sec- 
ond, 150;  in  the  third,  103  ;  in  the  fourth,  20.5;  in  the 
fifth,  324:  in  the  sixth,  431  ;  in  the  seventh,  474  ;  in 
the  eighth,  5o2  ;  from  1880  to  1883,  4')1.  The^e  fads 
are  from  the  record  of  C.  C.  Denny,  Esq.,  who  has 
made  a  careful  investigation  and  study  of  the  subject. 

Post-Offices. — A  post-office  was  established  in 
Leicester  about  1708,  and  Ebenezer  Adams,  Esq.,  was 
the  first  onmmissi"ned  postma.ster.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Col.  Thomas  Denny,  Col.  Henry  Sargent,  .lohn 
Sargent  (appointed  April,  1820).  Henry  D.  Hatch, 
L.  D.Thurston,  the  present  incumbent  appointed. 

Thepost-office  in  Rochdale  was  established  in  1824, 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Muenscher  was  the  first  postmaster. 

The  post-office  in  Cherry  Valley  was  established  in 
1859,  with  Henry  Tainter,  postniiister. 

Fire  DEPAnrMENT. — The  date  of  procuring  the 


little  eii-,i„  ,,|„,,,  «ii„i,  Hi.-  ion  II  .i.  |.i-n.|.-.l  many 
years  for  exlinfiuishing  fires  i>t  not  known.  A  fir«j- 
engine,  called  "  Ininn  No  2,"  wiu,  purchiiiie<l  in  IMI. 
partly  by  the  ttiwn  and  partly  by  individual  »ub«.rip- 
tions.  It  came  to  town  April  2<illi.  A  utoam  fire- 
engine  was  bought  in  1800,  and  in  IHw;  it  wax  ^«^• 
placed  by  the  present  steam-engine.  In  Isw.'i  a 
steamer  was  obtained  for  Cherry  Valley,  and  chemi- 
cal extinguishers  for  Rochdale  and  (ireenvill.-. 

Tavkuns. — The  lirsl  tavern  wa>  mi  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Paxtoii  Streets.  It  was  occupied  by  Na- 
thaniel Richarilson  in  1721,  John  Tyler  174)i,  John 
Tyler,  Jr.,  175'),  .Sth  WiL>hburn  1750,  then  by  John 
Tyler,  by  Benjamin  Tucker  1701,  l-:dwiird  Bond  1707- 
It  was  then  burnt  and  rebuilt,  occupied  by  Elijah 
Lathrop  1770,  P.ter  Talt  177s,  R.ubeii  Swan  1781, 
William  Denny  18"1,  .\aron  Morse  I81U. 

The  second  tavern  was  opposite  the  Catholic  Church, 
built  by  Jonathan  Sargent  as  early  us  1727.  He  wiw 
succeeded  by  his  son  I'hineas,  and  lie  in  1770  by 
Nathan  Waite. 

James  Smith  had  a  tavern  in  the  last  house  in  Ii«i- 
cester,  on  the  road  to  .'spencer,  in  174o.  lie  wan  fol- 
lowed by  Samuel  Lynde  in  1755;  the  house  wan  de- 
stroyeil  by  the  liiirricane  in  1759. 

I'hineas  Newhall  built  in  1770  a  tavern  on  the  lut- 
nuck  Itoad,  where  the  liust  house  in  Leicester  stands, 
which  was  open  for  many  years. 

The  first  tavern  on  the  site  of  Leicester  Hotel,  oppi>- 
site  the  Common.  w;ls  built  in  1770,  by  Nathan  Waile. 
Jacob  Reed  Rivera,  the  Jew,  bought  it  for  his  store  in 
1777.  Here  a  hotel  has  been  kept  by  succi^sive  land' 
lords  to  the  |)resent  time,  .\mong  these  was  John 
Hobert,  who  had  charge  of  it  from  1790  to  1H17,  and 
gave  to  it  a  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  excellent 
hostelry.  In  later  years,  notwithstanding  ihe  growth 
of  the  temperance  sentinieiil  in  town,  this  hotel  con- 
tinued to  <Iefy  the  public  will.  It  at  length  became 
so  intolerable  a  nuisance  that  it  wa^  purchased  by  u 
company  of  citizens  and  closed.  In  1882  it  w«« 
burnt.  In  18S5  this  company  built  Ihe  present 
Leicester  Hotel,  which  has  since  been  kept  by  L.  O. 
Joslin,  and  has  become  a  liivorite  resort  for  "«ummer 
boarders."  During  the  Revolution  Abner  Dunbar 
had  a  tavern  on  Mount  Pleasant  (Benjamin  VmtU' 
place),  and  <  ieorge  Bruce  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century  kept  public-house  on  Mount  Plra'wnt,  in 
the  resi<lence  before  occupied  by  Major  James  Swan. 

Samuel  Green  had  a  tavern  in  (Jreenville.  The 
Rochdale  Hotel  was  built  by  .Samuel  Stone  nl>oul 
1810,  and  wiis  first  kept  by  Hezekiah  Stone. 

LlliRAKlKs. — In  179.'!  provision  was  made  for  a 
"Social  Library."  the  "Proprietors"  fin.1  meeting 
December  10th.  The  fire-engine  company  established 
a  library  in  1812.  A  "Second  Social  Library  "waa 
commenced  in  1829.  These  several  libraries,  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  in  18.58,  by  the  elTorls  of  the 
writer,  they  were  united,  and  removeil  to  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Town  House,  and  again  opened  for  cir- 
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culation.  This  library,  containing  about  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes,  was,  in  1861,  ofl'ered  to  the 
town,  and  at  the  town-meeting  held  March  4,  1861 
was  unanimously  accepted.  The  library  has  grad- 
ually increased,  and  in  February,  1888,  the  number 
of  volumes  was  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight.  There  are  branch  libraries  at  Rochdale,  Green- 
ville and  Cherry  Valley,  and  the  books  are  largely 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  library  has 
received  donations  of  books  from  many  individuals. 
Among  these  should  be  especially  mentioned  Waldo 
Flint,  Esq.,  who  gave  to  it  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes.  Over  five  hundred  volumes  from  his 
own  library  came  to  it  after  his  death.  The  library  is 
also  indebted  to  the  interest  and  liberality  of  Abraham 
Firth,  Esq.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Flint,  Governor  Washburn 
and  many  others  have  been  its  generous  friends.  But 
the  library  is  most  of  all  indebted  to  Rev.  Samuel 
iMay  for  his  long-continued  devotion  and  services. 
He  has  taken  upon  himself  as  a  free-will  service  the 
arrangement  and  care  of  books,  the  preparation  and 
publishing  of  catalogues,  and  the  general  supervision 
of  the  library.  The  management  of  the  library  Is 
committed  to  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  five 
members,  one  of  whom  is  annually  chosen  to  serve 
five  years.  On  the  18th  and  14tli  days  of  January, 
1873,  the  library  was  placed  in  the  new  "  Memorial 
Hall,"  an  attractive  room  in  the  Town  House.  It 
has  already  nearly  outgrown  these  accommodations, 
and  waits  the  time  when  wealthy  and  generous  friends 
shall  make  provision  for  a  library  building.  D.  E. 
Merriam,  who  died  in  1888,  left  toward  this  object 

sr),ooo. 

Cherry  Valley  Flood.— On  March  29th,  1876, 
the  dam  of  Lynde  Brook  Reservoir,  the  water  supply 
of  Worcester,  gave  signs  of  weakness.  The  water  sur- 
face of  the  lake  is  1870  acres  and  there  were  in  it  at 
the  time  663,330,000  gallons  of  water.  There  had 
been  heavy  rains.  Four  days  before  one  of  the  series 
of  dams  on  the  Kettle  Brook,  into  which  Lynde  Brook 
empties,  gave  way,  occasioning  great  damage  to  roads 
and  bridges  and  flooding  a  part  of  Cherry  Valley. 
The  water  of  Lynde  Reservoir  was  at  the  time  run- 
ning over  the  flash-boards,  twenty-seven  inches  higher 
than  the  dam.  A  leakage  at  the  lower  waste-gate 
house  showed  signs  of  increase,  and  this  was  the  sig- 
nal of  danger. 

Strenuous  cttbrts  were  made  through  this  and  the 
next  day  to  save  the  dam,  or  at  least  bold  it  in  place 
till  the  waters  could  gradually  escape.  Loads  of 
earth  and  stone  and  large  trees  were  thrown  in  above 
the  dam.  Meanwhile  the  alarm  was  given  to  families 
along  the  stream.  Dwelling-houses  were  deserted, 
mill  property  was  removed  to  the  hill-sides  and 
crowds  of  peo|)le  stood  upon  the  banks  awaiting  the 
result.  The  dam  stood  through  the  day  and  night 
and  through  the  next  day,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
calamity  might  l)e  averied.  All  through  the  night 
and   the  next  dav  the  anxious  watch  continued.     At 


about  ten  minutes  before  six,  in  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  JIarch  30th,  a  little  stream  of  water  broke 
out  above  the  lower  gate-house.  The  alarm  was  given  ; 
the  dam  was  cleared  of  men  and  teams.  •  The  stream 
enlarged  each  second,  earth  and  stones  were  thrown 
up,  the  bank  of  the  dam  caved  in,  the  stone  wall  stood 
for  a  minute  and  then  gave  way,  and  the  reservoir 
poured  its  contents  into  the  channel  below.  The 
scene  is  described  by  many  who  witnessed  it  as  grand 
beyond  description.  The  water  came  rushing  and 
roaring  down  the  course  of  the  brook,  tearing  out  a 
gorge  a  hundred  feet  in  width  and  carrying  the  solid 
masonry  far  down  the  stream.  Those  who  were  in 
Cherry  Valley  could  hear  the  grating  of  the  rocks 
ground  together  by  the  force  of  the  waters.  As  it 
passed  down  the  ravine  its  appearance  was  grandly 
beautiful.  The  water,  nearly  fifty  feet  in  height, 
came  surging,  seething,  rolling  on,  lashed  into  foam, 
a  white  feathery  vapor  rising  above  it.  When  it 
reached  the  street  it  tore  away  the  bridge  and  road- 
way and  then  spread  out  over  the  meadow,  converting 
the  lower  parts  of  the  village  into  a  sea,  and  then  at 
Smith's  dam  was  forced  through  the  narrow  passage. 
It  passed  through  the  centre  of  Mr.  Olney's  house, 
leaving  the  walls  standing.  The  barn  and  carriage- 
house  were  separated  and  then  floated  out  gracefully 
on  the  water,  only  to  be  wrecked  when  they  reached 
the  rocks  below.  Several  tenement  houses  were  de- 
stroyed. The  flood  tore  away  most  of  Smith's  factory, 
annihilated  Bottomly's  mill  and  carried  away  the  rear 
of  the  several  factories  along  the  stream  and  the  dams ; 
it  wrenched  away  the  boiler  of  Ashworth  &  Jones' 
mill  and  deposited  it  half  a  mile  below,  and  swept 
away  the  engine  and  boiler  of  Smith's  mill  so  that 
they  were  never  found.  At  the  corner  of  the  James- 
ville  Road  and  Main  Street  it  struck  the  bank,  and  be- 
came a  whirlpool  iis  it  turned  southerly  to  Jamesville, 
where  it  was  divided.  A  part  of  the  flood  followed 
the  stream,  inflicting  damage  upon  the  dam  and  fac- 
tory. The  other  part  followed  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  for  nearly  two  miles,  gullying  out  the  track 
and  destroying  the  double  arch  bridge.  The  scene 
after  the  flood  was  one  of  wild  desolation,  the  fields 
and  meadows  being  covered  with  boulders  and  the 
debrln.  The  spot  was  visited  by  thousands  of  people 
during  the  next  few  days,  some  of  them  coming  from 
a  distance.  The  estimated  number  on  one  day  was 
thirty  thousand. 

Hi.STORiES. — Leicester  is  unusually  rich  in  annal- 
ists and  historians.  First  among  these  is  Governor 
Emory  Washburn,  to  whose  "  Topographical  and  His- 
torical Sketches  of  the  Town  of  Leicester,"  published 
June,  1826,  in  the  Worcester  Magazine  and  Historical 
Journal,  his  "  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Leices- 
ter Academy,"  published  in  1855,  his  several  addresses 
on  anniversary  occasions,  and  his  "  History  of  Leices- 
ter,"' published  in  1860,  the  town  is  indebted  for  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  the  tacts  of  its  early 
history.     In   the  preparation  of  his   history  he  was 
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more  largely  thiin  is  generally  known  indebted  to 
Jos.  A.  Denny,  Esq.,  who  jrathored  much  of  this 
information,  and  whose  "  Reminiscences  of  Leices- 
ter," published  about  fourteen  years  ago  in  the 
Worcei'Ur  Spi/,  whose  history  of  the  suhools,  published 
in  the  School  Report  of  1849,  whose  varioui  compila- 
tions from  the  Town  Records,  whose  identification  of 
locations,  and  whose  personal  journal,  covering  a 
period  of  eifihteen  years,  including  that  of  the  Civil 
War,  entitle  him  to  the  distinction  of  the  annalist  of 
Leicester.  iMiss  PLirriet  K.  Henshaw  in  177(i  pub- 
lished "Reminiscences  of  Colonel  William  Henshaw," 
which  are  rich  in  interesting  and  curious  information 
relating  to  the  Revolutionary  period.  Not  only  local, 
but  other  historians  are  indebted  to  her  rich  stores  of 
ancient  manuscripts,  including  the  Orderly  Books  of 
Colonel  William  Henshaw,  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Provincial  Army,  containing  the  oOicial  records  of 
the  Revolutionary  army  during  the  tirst  year  of  the 
war,  letters  of  the  Committee  of  Corres|)ondence,  atid 
other  documents  of  inestimable  historical  value. 
Draper's  "History  of  Spencer"  and  Whitney's  "His- 
tory of  Worce.ster  County "  are  also  sources  from 
which  light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  early  history  of 
the  town.  The  academy  has  also  had  its  historians. 
A  brief  but  valuable  sketch  was  published  in  1S2S)  in 
connection  with  Principal  Preceptor  Luther  Wright's 
address.  Rev.  S.  May,  in  the  '"  Proceedings  of  the 
Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,"  1882,  has  a  paper 
on  the  academy.  Governor  Washburn's  history,  and 
the  address  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Rice  at  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  institution,  are  both  of  them  the 
result  of  much  careful  research.  The  historical  ser- 
mon of  Rev.  B.  F.  Cooley,  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Christ  Church,  Rochdale,  and  "The  Religious 
History  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Leicester,"  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Coolidge,  have  also  been 
published.  To  these  .sources  of  information  is  to  be 
added  the  historical  sermon  of  Rev.  Hiram  Estes, 
D.D.,  at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Bai)tist  Church  in  Greenville.  The  manuscript 
journal  of  Ruth  Henshaw,  reaching  back  into  the 
last  century,  gives  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the  early 
times,  and  serves  to  verify  some  of  the  facts  and  dates 
of  history.  The  letters  of  (irace  Denny,  of  England, 
published  in  the  "  Genealogy  of  the  Denny  Family," 
prepared  by  C.  C.  Denny,  Esq.,  are  of  special  interest, 
referring  as  they  do  to  the  situation  of  the  place  soon 
after  its  settlement. 

Celeisr  ATioxs. — In  addition  lo  celebrations  in  town 
which  have  been  noticed  in  other  connections,  arc 
others  of  an  intere.sting  character.     The  f<mr  towns, 
Leicester,  Spencer,  Paxton  and  Auburn,  which  wholly  I 
or  in  part  were  embraced  in  the  original  township, 
united  in  celebration  on  the  4th  of  July,  184'J,  in  the  i 
grove,  on   Grove   Street.     Hon.   Samuel    Draper,  of ' 
Spencer,  presided.     More  than  two  thousand  persons 
were  present.     The  citizens  of  Spencer,  preceded  by 
the    fire   company,    were  escorted  into   the   village, 


under  the  direcli<m  of  Henry  A.  Denny  as  cbi.-f  nmr 
shal,  by  the  Leicester  Fire  Company,  with  the  North 
bridge  Band.  Four  Uevoluli..nary  mdilirn  wir. 
honored  guests.     The  adilress   was   by  Hon.    Kmorx 

Wnshburn,   and   is   a    valuable    t ribuiicti    •      •' 

Revolutionary  history  of  the  town*.     Kiv.  Dr    \ 
was  chaplain.     Among  the  alU-r-dinner  »ddr.  — 
that  of  Htin.  Joseph  Sprague,  ex-m»v.ir  of  BnM.kivij 
N.  V.  ■  " 

The  4th  of  July,  1K71,  w:w  chom-n  lu  the  .late  m 
celebrating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  aiiniv.-n«ir\ 
of  the  organization  of  the  town  by  the  neveral  t€>wn- 
of  the  original  township.  The  cxerciws«  were  in  > 
large  tent  on  the  Common.  Rev.  S.  May.  in  behiili 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  intrmluctti  th. 
exercises  of  the  morning,  which  coiisistc)!  of  niiii>i. 
by  the  Worcester  Band,  singing,  prayer  by  the  chap 
lain.  Rev.  A.  H.  Coolidge,  and  a  learned  and  clixiuon' 
historical  address  by  Governor  Emory  Wanhburii 
About  eight  hundred  sons  and  daughlers  of  Leic«»li  r 
.sat  down  at  the  tables,  Cupt.  .L  D.  Cogswell  iw  nmr- 
shal  having  charge  of  the  arrangements.  Jos.  A 
Denny,  Es(|.,  as  president  of  the  day.  introduce<l  tin- 
after-dinner  exercises.  Dr.  J.  N.  Murdock  acting  »- 
toiust- master.  Addresses  were  nnidi'  by  Hon.  Wall! 
Flint,  Abraham  Firth.  Esip,  Hon.  Eilwanl  Earle,  (ieii 
E.  T.  Jones,  Hon.  N.  Sargent  and  others. 

In  187(>  the  towns  again  united  ami  celebralol  tli- 
centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepemlence.  Th- 
morning  exercises  were  in  the  town  hall,  and  Rev.  .■» 
May  was  president  of  the  day.  John  E.  Rus-xell,  Emj., 
delivered  an  eloquent  ad<lres8.  The  singing  wan  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Thoma.H  S.  Livermorc,  and 
the  music  by  the  Leicester  Cornet  Band.  The  com- 
pany then  moved  in  procession,  under  Cnpt.  J.  D. 
Cogswell  as  marshal,  to  .Sirgent's  (.Jrove,  where  nfltr 
dinner  addresses  were  made  by  the  several  clergjmcn 
teachers  of  the  academy  and  others. 

The  principal  addresses  on  all  these  occasions  huv. 
been  published,  and  are  invaluable  sources  of  import- 
ant and  interesting  local  and  general  history. 


RIOGRArUKAI,. 


III!.  Einv,\iii>  ri.iST.' 
Dr.  Edward   Flint  belonged  to  a  family  of  phT!«i- 
cians.     His  grandfather.  Dr.  Edward  Flint,  ofShrew 
bury,  wa.s  the  physician  of  that  town  during  ■  loi.. 
life.     His  father.  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  born   in   Shrew- 
bury,  established  himself  in  Leicester  in  1783,  «i  tli 
close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  li-  bn 
been  an  army  surgeon,  lived  here  a  long  and  li 
life,  professionally  eminent,  and  died  at  over  n      : 
years  of  age.    His  elder  brothtr  wm  Dr.  Jo»eph  U. 
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Flint,  of  Northampton  and  SpringHeld,  whose  son 
Austin  became  distinguished  in  New  York,  both  in 
practice  and  as  a  medical  author ;  and  wlio  left  a  son, 
also  named  Austin,  as  successor  to  liis  labors  and  hon- 
ors. Dr.  John  Flint,  of  Boston,  was  a  cousin,  and 
studied  medicine  with  him.  And  his  only  son,  John 
Sydenham  Flint,  was  a  physician  for  some  forty  years 
in  Roxbury,  held  in  the  highest  esteem  there,  and 
died  in  April,  1S87. 

Dr.  Edward  Flint,  second  son  of  Dr.  Austin  and 
Elizabeth  (Henshaw)  Flint,  of  Leicester,  was  born 
November  7,  1789.  He  studied  medicine  with  his 
father,  and  established  himself  in  its  practice  in  Lei- 
cester in  18n.  Six  years  later  he  was  married  to 
Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Elihu  Emerson,  Esq.,  of 
Norwich,  Vt.  Soon  after  marriage  he  built  the  house 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  which  he  occupied  during 
life,  and  where  his  widow  now  resides  in  her  ninety- 
first  year.  Dr.  Flint  died  May  30,  1880,  being,  lilje 
his  father,  a  few  months  over  ninety  years  of  age. 
Three  children  was  born  to  them — Charlotte  Emerson, 
Sally,  and  John  Sydenham.  The  daughters  were 
very  excellent  and  attractive  young  women,  but  they 
both  died  in  early  womanhood.  Their  loss  severely 
tried  Dr.  Flint's  faith  and  firmness;  but  no  murmur 
escaped  him.  Seven  years  after  his  own  death,  his 
only  son  died,  as  already  stated,  and  the  mother  is 
now  left  childless,  but  is  ministered  to,  in  her  age  and 
many  infirmities,  with  unsurpassed  devotedness. 

Dr.  Flint  succeeded  to  his  father's  large  practice, 
which  extended  beyond  the  town  limits.  He  gave  his 
life,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  his  profession,  and  to 
those  who  needed  his  services,  making  no  discrimina- 
tion among  those  who  were  able  and  those  who  were 
not  able  to  pay  him  for  that  service.  It  was  a  life 
uneventful,  but  steadily  laborious,  and  attended  with 
frequent  exposures.  A  physician  has  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity to  render  charitable  service,  and  Dr.  Flint  had 
his  full  share  of  such  experience ;  and  as  he  had  a 
great  repugnance  to  pressing  the  collection  of  debts 
due  him,  it  followed  that  an  unusual  amount  of  such 
indebtedness  was  never  paid.  A  recent  writer  in  a 
Health  Journal  says :  "  It  is  safe  to  say  that  but  few- 
physicians  in  general  practice  manage  to  collect  more 
than  one-half  of  their  bills,"  and  enlarges  upon  the 
wrong  thus  done.  Cases  of  destitution  will  always 
occur,  and  our  physicians  may  be  safely  trusted  not 
to  forget  them  ;  but  it  should  cease  to  be  thought 
allowable  for  others  to  use  a  doctor's  time  and  ser- 
vices without  compensation.  Attempts,  on  various 
grounds,  were  made  to  introduce  other  physicians  to 
the  town,  but  the  general  respect  and  confidence  of 
Leicester  people  were  never  withdrawn  from  Dr. 
Flint.  Washburn,  in  his  "  History  of  Leicester,"  says 
of  him:  "The  rank  and  position  which  Dr.  Flint 
sustains  in  the  community  have  been  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  many  years  of  honorable  and  successful 
pursuit  of  the  profession  of  his  choice." 

He  was  a  life-long   friend  of  tem])erance.     When 


his  house  was  built — which  was  before  the  day  of  tem- 
perance societies — he  induced  the  workmen  to  give  up 
the  customary  strong  drink,  and  he  furnished  them 
hot  cofl'ee  in  its  place,  which  Mrs.  Flint  daily  made 
for  them.  He  never  permitted  wine  or  strong  drinks 
to  be  placed  on  his  table,  nor  ottered  to  visitors,  and 
never  used  them  himself.  He  told  the  present  writer 
that  he  had  an  early  le.sson  on  the  subject,  in  seeing 
his  father  always  pass  the  mug  or  glass  untasted,  as  it 
went  the  rounds  among  the  neighbors  collected  at 
some  public  place.  His  horses  and  his  dogs  were 
more  than  his  servants:  they  were  his  friends  and  he 
was  theirs.  He  had  a  quaint  humor,  with  a  somewhat 
rough  manner,  in  both  respects  resembling  his  father. 
When  a  boy  he  one  day  brought  from  the  post-ottice 
to  his  father  a  small  i)acket;  his  father,  on  opening  it, 
said,  "  Here,  Ned,  take  oft'  your  jacket,"  which  being 
done,  the  father  rolled  up  the  boy's  sleeve,  and  with 
no  further  notice  made  an  incision  in  his  arm  and  in- 
serted some  vaccine  matter,  and  thus,  as  he  always 
claimed,  he  became,  with  little  previous  notice,  the 
first  subject  of  vaccination  in  the  town  of  Leicester. 


DEA.   .JOSHUA   MURDOCK.' 

The  older  readers  of  this  history  will  be  glad  to  rec- 
ognize in  the  accompanying  engraving  the  likeness 
of  Dea.  Joshua  Murdock.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
and  Achsah  Murdock,  and  was  born  in  Westminster, 
Mass.,  October  28,  1780.  He  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship as  cabinet-maker  to  Arteraas  Woodward,  of 
Medfield,  Mass.  He  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Clarissa  Hartshorn,  of  Medfield,  June  3,  1806,  and 
soon  removed  to  West  Boylston,  and,  with  his  brother 
Artemas,  began  the  business  of  cabinet-making.  In 
1811  he  came  to  Leicester  and  purchased  the  place 
still  owned  by  the  family.  His  cabinet  shop  was 
east  of  the  house.  Here  he  carried  on  the  business 
for  many  years,  employing  a  number  of  hands.  He 
was  in  every  sense  a  master-workman.  The  products 
of  his  skill  were  at  once  thorough  and  elegant,  and 
many  highly  valued  and  beautiful  specimens  are  still 
retained  in  various  families  in  the  vicinity. 

In  183:!,  and  again  in  1834,  the  town  expressed  its 
appreciation  of  him  by  electing  him  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  He 
was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  First  Parish,  first 
elected  when  the  affairs  of  the  parish  were  managed 
by  the  town,  through  the  selectmen.  He  was  also 
trustee  of  the  invested  funds  of  the  church  and 
parish  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  made  deacon 
of  the  church  January  7, 1817,  and  retained  the  oflice 
through  life.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school,  and  held  that  ofiicc,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

In  April,  1812,  he  with  his  wife  united  with  the 
First  Congregational  Church — thefirst  persons  to  make 
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a.  |iublii'  profession  of  faitli  after  the  settlcnieiit  of  Dr. 
Nel.soii,  the  month  before.  He  possessed  ii  singiihirly 
even  and  benign  spirit,  sweetened  l)y  genuine  piety.  He 
was  always  very  modest  and  retiring,  yet  heeheerfullv 
a('c-ei)tcd  the  cares  and  re>ponsibilities  of  his  office  in 
the  churcli,  and  was  always  heard  with  interest  and 
pleasure  in  tho  several  meetings  of  the  church.  The 
writer  remembers  him  with  the  deepest  respect  and 
tenderness  as  one  of  the  truest,  most  helpful  and  sym- 
pathetic of  his  frietid>  in  the  first  years  of  his  min- 
istry. 

He  died  suddenly,  in  his  shop,  December  30,  l.H')!!. 
A  memorial  sermon  was  preached  by  the  junior  pastor, 
Januarys,  IStJO,  from  I'rov.  20:  (5 — ".Most  men  will 
proclaim  everyone  his  own  goodness;  but  a  faithful 
man  who  can  tind?  '' 


.lOSEl'H   A.    DKKXY,    E.S<i.' 

.lo.teph  .Yddison  Denny  wa.s  the  grandson  of  Daniel 
Denny,  who  settled  in  Leicester  in  the  sjiring  of  1717. 
He  was  one  of  the  twelve  ehiUlren  of  Joseph  Denny. 
His  mother,  Phu'be  Denny,  was  the  daughter  of  Col. 
William  Henshaw. 

He  was  born  May  13,  lSii4,  and  passed  his  early 
childhood  iii  the  house  on  Main  Street  now  owned 
by  the  family  of  the  late  John  Loring.  His  mother 
ilied  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  .\l)out  two  years 
later  he  left  home  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  H. 
G.  Henshaw,  Esq.,  in  New  Worcester,  for  two  or  three 
years.  He  then  returned  home,  and  attended  school 
at  Leicester  Academy  for  several  terms.  About  the 
year  1823  he  was  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
James  &  John  .V.  Smith,  in  a  buililing  west  of  the 
Leicester  Hotel.  There  he  remained  until  1821),  when 
he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  card-clothing, 
which  he  continued  until  18.)". 

He  was  a  diligent  and  intelligent  student,  and  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  at  this  period,  which  are  still  pre- 
served, indicate  unusual  thoufihtfulness  as  well  as  lit- 
erary taste.  He  early  formed  the  determination  of 
making  his  life  a  success  in  the  truest  sense.  He  even 
gave  up  the  games  and  other  amusements  in  which 
many  of  the  young  were  absorbed,  that  he  might  se- 
cure his  evenings  for  useful  reading.  When  he  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  wrote  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions for  "  future  guidance.''  These  resolutions  are 
indicative  of  his  early  purpose,  as  well  as  of  his  later 
character.  Among  them  are  the  resolutions  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  "ardent  spirits,"  gambling  and  pro- 
fane language.  The  platform  of  business  principle-s 
which  he  then  adopted  is  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of theyoung,andis given  inhisown words:  "Resolved, 
That  if  frugality  and  application  to  business  will  en- 
sure me  a  competency  of  wealth,  I  will  never  be  poor. 
That,  while  I  have  my  health,  I  will  never  spend 
faster  than  I  earn,  and  on  the  contrary,  while  I  have 
a  sufficiency,  I  will  never  deny  myself  the  conveni- 
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enccsof  life  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding  up  treuure. 
That,  while  1  am  prospered  in  l.u.ln«w.  1  will  never 
refuse  charily,  where  I  think  it  my  duly  to  cxlund  il. 
Xnd  should  I  ever  accumulate  property,  may  I  h»ve 
the  satisfaction  ofretlecling  that  it  wiw  not  obtained 
by  oppressing  the  poor,  unfair  dealing  or  any  other 
dishonorable  means,  and  may  a  bountiful  rrovidencc 
prosper  my  undertakings." 

In  the  year  182*;  he  entered  the  firm  of  Imiac 
.Southgate  &  Co.,  which,  as  ha«  already  been  Maud, 
developed  into  that  of  IJisco  A  Denny.  It  w«m  in 
the  beginning  a  small  enterprise.  The  pricking  and 
tooth-forming  machines  were  inove<l  by  liuiid,  and 
the  cards  sent  out  to  be  set  by  womeii  anci  ihildren. 
The  busin(><s  increased  gradually,  and  pr(wperv<l  mi 
that  by  careful  attention  to  its  details  he  Kecurt'il  a 
competence. 

lie  was  also  largely  interested  in  the  olablinh- 
iiient  of  the  Leicester  ItiKit  Compiiny.  He  wait  a 
prominent  director  and  valueil  aclviser  in  the  Stale 
Mutual  Life  Assurance,  and  the  .Merchant*'  ami 
Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Conipjiiiie»  in  Wor- 
cester, from  the  date  of  their  organization  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  director  and  fur  a 
time  the  president  of  the  I.*icester  Hank.  He  was 
assistant  assessor  in  the  Internal  Heveniie  Depart- 
ment (luring  and  after  the  war.  He  served  the  town 
as  selectman  and  School  Committee,  and  from 
March,  18.''iO,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  l''7.'>.  w»« 
town  clerk.  He  was,  in  lS.'i7,  elecle<l  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate. 
His  services  for  the  acaileiny,  to  whose  interenl  he 
was  earnestly  devoted,  were  invaluable.  Ho  waK  a 
trustee  from  August  2",  1S34,  and  treasurer  from 
May  11,  18-')3,  till  his  death,  in  \>^7!i.  He  gave  lo 
this  institution  his  personal  servici^s,  and  contributed 
liberally  to  its  funds;  and  it  wiw  through  his  influ- 
ence that  most  of  its  present  endowment  was  se- 
cured. With  many  of  the  former  pupils  of  this  in- 
stitution the  thought  of  Leicester  Acaileiny  and 
Joseph  .\.  Denny  are  inseparable.  His  portrait  ha« 
a  place  with  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the 
academy  in  Smith  Hall.  Mr.  Denny  was  a  man  of 
literary  tjistcs,  and  spent  much  lime  in  reading,  thus 
familiarizing  himself  with  history  and  the  best  lit- 
erature. 

He  at  different  tinu's  traveled  in  various  pari*  of 
the  country,  and  had  a  comprehensive  appreciation 
alike  of  its  resources  ami  it.i  need.  He  took  special 
pains  to  faniiliari/.c  himself  with  statute  law.  He 
wrote  legal  documents,  and  had  charge  of  pecuniary 
trusts,  and  settleil  estati^.  He  wrole  many  wilU,  and 
often,  by  wise  suggestion,  imprissol  u|Min  men  in  the 
disposal  of  their  properly  the  im|)orlance  of  making 
liberal  proviiion  for  their  wives,  a  consideration 
which  is  too  often  foun<l  overlooked.  Although 
never  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  wa.«  still  a  l«g«l  ad- 
viser, consulted  by  peo|>le  of  his  own  and  neighbor- 
ing towns.     This  service  was  to  a   large  extent  gr»- 
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tuitous.  He  was  pre-eminently  the  friend  and  helper 
of  widows  and  orphans,  and  of  the  poor.  Men  and 
women  of  all  classes  and  ditferent  nationalities  re- 
sorted to  him  for  counsel  and  help.  They  came  to 
him  with  their  quarrels,  their  business  perplexities, 
their  financial  troubles,  their  plans  and  enterprises 
and  their  sorrows ;  and  found  in  him  an  attentive 
listener,  a  sound  adviser,  a  generous  helper  and  a 
sympathizing  friend.  He  was,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  person,  familiar  with  the  locations  and  his- 
tory of  Leicester  and  the  lives  of  its  former  in- 
habitants ;  and  to  him,  more  largely  than  is  gener- 
ally known,  Gov.  Emory  Washburn  was  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  his  excellent  history  of  the  town. 
His  manuscript  notes,  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Leices- 
ter," published  in  the  Worcester  Spy,  and  his  journal 
which  is  a  record  of  passing  events,  are  of  great  his- 
torical value.  He  may  be  truthfully  termed  the  an- 
nalist of  Leicester. 

In  1874  he  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  which  was  a 
source  of  great  profit  and  enjoyment  to  so  intelligent 
and  appreciative  an  observer.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  visiting  the  home  of  his  ancestors  and 
his  relatives  in  England. 

He  united  with  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  July,  1827,  and  through  life  was  one  of  its  devoted 
and  helpful  members  and  a  constant  attendant  upon 
all  its  services.  He  was,  for  many  years  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school. 
He  was  interested  in  the  great  missionary  enter- 
prises, both  home  and  foreign,  and  contributed  liber- 
ally to  them.  He  set  apart  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  a  certain  portion  of  his  income  for  benevolent 
objects,  and  regarded  one-tenth  of  a  successful  busi- 
ness man's  profits  as  too  little  to  be  thus  employed. 
He  was  interested  in  young  men  who  were  struggling 
for  an  education,  and  gave  liberal  aid  to  those  who 
were  preparing  for  the  ministry.  He  had  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  and  was  widely  known.  He  mar- 
ried, April  30,  1829,  Mary  Davis,  the  daughter  of 
Major  Joel  Davis,  of  Rutland,  Slass.,  who  survives  him. 
They  had  two  children, — Mary  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
Deacon  Lyman  D.  Thurston,  and  Hon.  Charles  Ad- 
dison Denny.  He  built  the  house  in  which  he  so 
long  resided  in  1837.  He  had  all  the  qualities 
which  made  home  and  social  life  delightful.  He 
was  fond  of  children,  and  his  conversation  was  in- 
structive and  entertaining.  He  died  February  25, 
1875,  of  pneumonia,  after  a  few  days'  illness.  It  was 
said  of  him  at  his  funeral,  which  was  largely  attended 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church :  "  He  under- 
stood better  than  most  men  the  truth  that  while  men 
die,  institutions  and  influences  live,  and  was  largely 
endowed  with  that  rare,  unselfish  wisdom  which  qual- 
ifies one  to  build  the  foundations  of  the  public  wel- 
fare deep  and  enduring.  The  effects  of  this  purpose, 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  dictated  the  policy  of  his 
life,  will  be  more  fully  understood  and  acknowledged 
in  the  future  than  they  can  be  now,  and  his  name 


will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of 
the  town." 

He  kept  from  January  1,  1857,  to  September, 
1874,  a  personal  journal,  which  is  of  great  value  as  a 
record  also  of  local  and  public  events  in  one  of  the 
most  eventful  periods  of  our  national  history.  A  few 
days  before  his  death  he  completed  aJ:ransfer  to  this 
journal  of  the  diary  of  his  European  travels,  and  for- 
mally concluded  the  series  of  entries  with  these  sig- 
nificant words:  "And  here  I  will  close  this  daily 
journal  of  my  own  private  matters,  which  I  have 
kept  for  almost  eighteen  years,  intending  it  princi- 
pally ^s  a  business  memoranda.  It  has  often  been 
useful  to  me  as  a  reference;  but  as  I  have  fewer 
business  transactions,  and  have  just  recorded  the 
history  of  one  of  the  most  important  transactions  of 
my  life — a  voyage  to  Europe — I  will  h'lre  close  my 
record,  blessing  God  for  his  care  and  protection,  not 
only  during  this  voyage,  but  a  long  life,  now  reach- 
ing more  than  three-score  years  and  ten." 


DWIGHT  BLSCO.' 

Dwight  Bisco,  who  was  for  sixty  years  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  and  business  men_of  Leicester, 
was  born  in  Spencer  April  27,  1799,  one  of  several 
sons  of  Jacob  Bisco.  Upon  his  father's  farm  he 
lived  and  worked  until  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
when,  with  a  silver  dollar  as  his  only  money  capital, 
he  came  to  Leicester,  and  engaged  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Cheney  Hatch,  one  of  the  card-clothing 
manufacturers, — a  busine.-s  of  which  Leicester  then 
had  almost  a  monopoly.  Bringing  with  him  good 
character,  intelligence,  habits  of  industry  and  self- 
control,  and  not  afraid  of  work,  he  steadily  acquired 
skill  in  this  intricate  and  difficult  manufacture. 

In  1826  he  associated  himself  as  partner  with  Isaac 
Southgate,  Joshua  Lamb,  John  Stone  and  Joseph  A. 
Denny,  another  house  in  the  same  business.  In  1843 
Mr.  Denny  and  he  bought  the  interest  of  the  other 
partners,  and  continued  the  business,  under  the  name 
of  Bisco  &  Denny,  until  Mr.  Denny's  death,  in  1875. 
It  was  then  passed  on  by  Mr.  Bisco  into  the  hands  of 
his  sons  and  of  Mr.  Denny's  only  son,  he  continuing 
to  occupy  himself  in  the  factory  until  Februaiy,  1882, 
when  he  entirely  withdrew,  being  then  in  his  eighty- 
third  year. 

In  middle  life  he  had  invested  the  chief  part  of  his 
savings  in  the  Leicester  Boot  Company.  It  was  un- 
fortunate, and  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  burning 
of  the  company's  buildings  and  stock,  September  25, 
18G0,  inflicting  on  him  a  total  loss  of  all  he  had  paid 
in.  With  a  quiet  courage  he  applied  himself  again 
to  business,  as  closely  as  in  his  youth,  and  was  en- 
abled to  make  good  his  loss,  and  to  present  to  his 
eight  children,  at  the  Thanksgiving  dinner-table,  five 
hundred  dollars  each. 
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His  marriage  with  Ruth  Woodcock  (daughter  of 
John  Woodcoflc,  Sr.,  and  sifter  of  John,  Jo.scphus 
and  Lucius,  of  the  following  generation),  in  ISii;, 
founded  a  family  life  of  great  happiness  ami  unity 
for  more  than  fifty  yea's.  When  they  eelebrateil 
their  golden  wedding,  January  8,  ISTti,  "  we  saw 
them,"  said  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge,  "standing  together, 
a  spectacle  rarely  witnessed,  an  unbroken  family," — 
parents,  children  and  grandchildren, — a  circle  which 
death  had  then  never  entered.  But  in  September  of 
that  year  Mrs.  Bisco  died,  with  little  warning ;  and 
Mr.  Bisco  suffered  the  severest  loss  which  ciuild  pos- 
sibly happen  to  him.  He  had  become  very  deaf,  and 
her  loss  was  the  more  severe.  Their  children,  who 
are  all  living,  are  Emily  A.,  Charlts  D.,  George,  John 
W.,  William,  Henry,  and  Frederick  A.;  all  married 
but  William.     Mr.  Bisco  died  December  7,  1882. 

He  was  repeatedly  a  selectman  of  the  town  ;  a  di- 
rector of  the  Leicester  Hank  eleven  years ;  treasurer 
of  the  Pine  (Jrove  Cemetery  Company  forty  years; 
treasurer  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Society  as 
long,  and  a  deacon  of  that  church.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature  in  1847  and  '48.  In  a 
notice  of  him  in  the  Chrintian  Register,  Mr.  Abraham 
Firth  wrote  of  "his  marked  faithfulness  in  all  these 
relations,  and  in  every  sjihere  of  life  in  which  he 
moved.  He  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  virtue, 
and  of  political  and  spiritual  freedom.  Brought  up 
under  the  teaching  of  Calvinism,  it  never  satisfied 
him." 

One  who  was  long  in  daily  business  association 
with  him  wrote,  in  the  Worcester  Spy,  "  he  was 
known  among  his  associates  as  an  honest,  upright 
man,  of  superior  sense  and  judgment."  His  pastor, 
during  his  later  years,  wrote  of  him,  "  I  have  never 
known  a  truer  man,  nor  one  of  greater  strength  of 
character."  His  first  minister,  at  the  funeral  ser- 
vices, paid  a  warm  tribute  to  his  character  and  life. 
"  No  man  in  Leicester,"  said  a  fellow-citizen,  "  hsis  a 
better  record  than  Dwight  Bisco."  A  memorial  book 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bisco  has  been  printed. 


CAPTAIN    MIUAM    KNIGHT.' 

Captain  Hiram  Knight  was  one  of  the  successful 
business  men  of  Leicester,  who,  beginning  life  with- 
out pecuniary  advantages,  have  secured  for  them- 
selves a  handsome  property.  His  father,Silas  Knight, 
was  a  wheelwiight,  and  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances. He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  pen- 
sioner. He  lived  to  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-five 
years  and  five  months.  His  mother  was  seventy-six 
years  and  six  months  old  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Martha  Goodnow. 

Hiram  Knight  was  born  in  Oakham,  August  22, 
1793.  When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  came 
to   Leicester  for  employment.     He  was  married  by 
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Rev.  John  Nelson,  D.l).,  April  28,  1818,  to  Oli»e 
Barnes.  Her  mother  wan  Hctiiy,  the  daiif(ht<>r  of 
William  Green,  who  was  b«rn  in  I^icmti^r  in  174S, 
and  was  the  son  of  William  and  Kebecknh  Grt*n. 
'I'lieir  first  h<imc  was  on  .Main  Street,  in  thi-  liounc 
afterward  occupied  by  the  Lciccul.T  Ilo.it  I'..nipuny. 
The  next  year  he  removed  to  the  ucadomy,  of  which 
he  was  steward  from  I8I!»  U>  1822.  In  l.si.'J  he  pur- 
chased the  old  "  (rreen  Tavern,"  on  the  curner  of 
Main  and  Paxton  Streets.  Here  for  about  two  yean 
he  resided,  engagc<l  during  the  time  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  butchering,  tavern-keeping  and  for  a  time 
was  associated  with  Reuben  Merriam  in  i-ard-making 
and  a  store.  In  1825  ho  btx-ame  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  James  it  John  A.  Smith  A  Co..  who  built  and 
occupied  the  factory  where  the  Wire  .Mill  now  stand*; 
and  also  the  brick  factory  above  ami  the  hoanling- 
house.  The  history  of  this  company,  which  wm 
afterward  the  firm  of  Smith,  Woodcock  &  Knight, 
and  later  of  Woodcock,  Knight  <fc  Co.,  is  given 
elsewhere.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  kept  the  board- 
ing-houses for  this  firm  till  about  the  year  18.12, 
when  the  family  came  back  to  the  (irecn  taveni.  Mr. 
Knight  was  in  the  card  husine&t  till  1807,  when  he 
transferred  his  interest  to  his  sons.  lie,  with  John 
Woodcock  and  George  Morse,  was  in  partnership  with 
James  Smith  &  Co.  at  the  formation  of  that  house  in 
Philadelphia  in  183G,  and  retained  bis  interest  for  • 
number  of  years. 

The  lower  factory  of  his  firm  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  built  under  his  supervision.  He  superintended 
the  building  of  the  Brick  Factory  and  the  boarding- 
house.  He  also  had  general  charge  of  the  building 
of  the  brick  schoobhouse  on  Pleasant  Street.  Hi« 
own  residence,  on  the  site  of  the  obi  tavern,  and  now 
occupied  by  his  son  Dexter,  was  erecti-d  in  1843. 

Mr.  Knight  had  agricultural  tastes,  and  at  one  time 
had  considerable  land,  which  he  cultivated  and  im- 
proved. He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Worcester 
Agricultural  Society. 

He  wius  one  of  the  directors  of  the  I>eiceiiler  Na- 
tional Bank  from  l.s.')0  to  1.S74.  Between  the  yearn 
183ij  and  1844  he  served  the  town  in  the  various 
ofiices  of  moderator  of  town-meetings,  selectman  and 
assessor,  etc.  He  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace 
by  Governor  Boutwell.  Ho  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Second  Congregational  Society,  Uni- 
tarian. In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  reserved 
the  right  of  independent  thought  and  action.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  l>-'53.  In  early  life  he  was  somewhat  active 
in  military  affairs,  and  wa-s  captain  of  the  local  mili- 
tary company. 

Captain  Knight  was  etigaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  card-clothing  in  the  period  of  the  rupid  develop- 
ment of  that  industry,  when  inventive  genius  waa 
perfecting  the  wonderful  machine  for  card-setting,  of 
which  a  gentleman  once  said,  afler  ailmiringly 
watching  ita  almost  human  movements:    "Why!  it 
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thinks ! "  He  had  not  been  trained  to  the  business, 
but  was  a  natural  mechanic,  inventive  and  ingen- 
ious ;  and  though  not  forward  in  asserting  his  claims, 
made  many  valuable  improvements  in  the  machinery 
for  card-making.  According  to  the  testimony  of  his 
partner,  Mr.  John  Woodcock,  he  made  the  first 
card  clothing  set  by  machinery  in  Leicester. 

Captain  Knight  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
self-reliant,  and  of  strict  business  integrity.  He  gave 
close  attention  to  his  business  and  was  successful. 
He  was  wise  and  cautious  in  his  investments,  and 
became  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  town.  For 
his  success  he  was  largely  indebted  to  his  wife.  She 
was  a  woman  of  domestic  tastes,  and  devoted  herself 
untiringly  and  efficiently  to  the  varied  duties  of  the 
household,  acting  her  part  with  true  womanly  fidelity 
and  fortitude  in  all  the  varied  experiences  of  the 
family,  in  prosperity  and  in  trial  and  sorrow.  She 
was  married  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

They  had  eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  died 
young  ;  the  three  older  at  the  ages  of  nine,  ten  and 
twelve  years  respectively.  Their  daughter  Susan 
died  in  1856,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  She  is  re- 
membered as  an  excellent  scholar,  retiring  in  man- 
ners, and  loved  by  all  her  associates.  Three  sons 
survive — Dexter,  James  J.  and  George  M. 

Captain  Knight  died  May  6,  1875,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  yearo  and  eight  months.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  about  four  years,  and  died  April  19,  1879, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 


EEV.   SAMUEL   MAY. 

Rev.  Samuel  May,  the  first  minister  of  the  Second 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  Church  and  Society,  and 
who  continued  such  for  twelve  years,  was  born  in 
Boston,  April  11, 1810,  oldest  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Goddard)  May.  Four  years  a  pupil  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Greele,  afterwards  for  three  years  at  the  Pub- 
lic Latin  School  of  Boston,  and  one  year  at  the  Round 
Hill  School,  Northampton,  he  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1829. 

After  spending  nearly  a  year  in  study  with  his 
cousin.  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  at  Brooklyn,  Ct.,  he 
entered  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  the  fall  of 
1830,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1833.  The  society 
at  Leicester  was  then  young,  having  been  incorpor- 
ated in  April,  1833,  and  holding  its  meetings  in  the 
old  Town  Hall.  Mr.  May  spent  six  or  seven  weeks 
in  their  service  that  autumn,  then  left  to  fulfill  some 
other  engagements,  and  returned  in  March,  1834,  to 
begin  a  second  engagement.  That  spring  he  received 
and  accepted  the  society's  call  to  be  their  minister, 
and  was  ordained  as  such  August  18th,  the  services 
being  held  in  the  society's  new  church,  which  had 
been  dedicated  the  evening  previous,  when  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Walker,  then  of  Charlestovvn,  preached 
the  very  impressive  discourse,  afterwards  so  widely 
circulated  bv  the  American   Unitarian  Association, 


entitled,  "Faith,  Regeneration,  Atonement,"  showing 
these  to  be  successive  periods  and  steps  of  the  reli- 
gious life. 

Mr.  May's  ministry  was  one  of  fair  success.  Rela- 
tions of  good  will  and  friendship  were  formed,  which 
continued  far  beyond  the  term  of  his  ministerial  con- 
nection, and  to  the  close  of  life  of  his  parishioners  in 
nearly  every  instance.  Entire  harmony  of  feeling  exist- 
ed between  them,  excejjt  with  regard  to  one  question, 
viz. :  that  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  whether 
a  Christian  minister  should  or  should  not  take  part  in 
the  eflbrt  to  bring  that  condition  of  slavery  to  an  end. 
Mr.  May  regarding  it  his  duty  to  take  such  part,  and 
to  seek  to  induce  his  hearers  to  do  the  same,  several 
persons  were  so  much  dissatisfied  as  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  society.  One  or  more  others  who 
remained  being  similarly  dissatisfied,  Mr.  May  de- 
cided to  resign  his  ofiice  rather  than  be  a  cause  of  di- 
vision, and  the  connection  was  closed  in  the  summer 
of  1846. 

Mr.  May  has  continued  to  have  his  residence  at 
Leicester  to  the  present  time.  In  1835  he  was  married 
to  Sarah  Russell,  third  daughter  of  Nathaniel  P.  Rus- 
sell, of  Boston.  Their  children,  all  born  in  Leicester, 
and  still  living,  are  Adeline,  Edward,  Joseph  Russell, 
and  Elizabeth  Goddard.  The  daughters  reside  with 
their  parents.  Edward  is  a  pay  director  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  Joseph  R.  is  in  commercial 
life  in  Boston.  Edward  married,  in  1871,  Mary  Mig- 
not  Blodgett,  of  Boston.     They  have  four  children. 

Soon  after  resigning  his  position  at  Leicester,  Mr. 
May  was  minister  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society, 
Brooklyn,  Ct.,  until  June,  1847.  Then  he  became  the 
general  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-slavery  So- 
ciety. He  held  this  place,  with  the  exception  of 
about  a  year  and  a  half  of  impaired  health,  for 
eighteen  years,  and  until  1865,  the  time  when,  by 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  slavery  in  the  United 
States  ceased  to  exist.  He  was  also,  for  several 
years,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Anti- 
slavery  Society. 

From  1841  to  1865  Mr.  May  refused  to  take  any 
political  action  under  the  LTnited  States  Constitution 
because  of  its  recognition  and  support  of  slavery — 
refused,  that  is,  to  vote  for  officers  who  must  take 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  When  the 
Constitution  was  amended  he  resumed  the  exercise 
of  the  citizen's  duties.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  in  1861,  he  gave  such  aid  as  he 
could  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  to  its  armies 
in  the  field,  speaking  and  acting  publicly. 

He  early  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks;  was  a  member  of  town,  county 
and  State  societies  formed  to  promote  total  abstinence 
from  their  use  ;  and  joined  with  others  to  establish 
the  Leicester  Hotel  as  a  house  in  which  no  such 
drinks   should  be  sold. 

Mr.  May  served  upon  the  town  School  Committee, 
at  two  different  periods,  for  twenty-one  years.  He  was 
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chosen  one  of  the  directors  of  the  town's  public 
library  at  its  establishment,  in  18G1,  and  still  con- 
tinues as  such,  having  served  nearly  twenty-eight 
years.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Leices- 
ter Academy.  In  1875  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  representing,  with  Mr.  Pliny 
Litchfield,  of  Southbridge,  the  district  formed  of  the 
towns  of  Leicester,  Spencer,  Charlton,  Southbridge 
and  Auburn.  As  House  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Relations,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
State's  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versaries of  the  buttles  of  Lexington,  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hill.  At  the  town's  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  American  Independence,  July  4,  1876, 
Mr.  May  was  chairman  of  the  town's  committee. 
He  edited  the  pamphlet  which  records  in  full  that 
day's  doings  in  Leicester. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  of  the  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquityi 
and  of  the  Bostonian  Society.  He  wa.s  chosen  secre- 
tary of  the  Class  of  1820,  Harvard  College,  at  the  time 
of  graduating,  and  has  held  the  office  to  the  present 
time.  He  aided  in  the  compilation  of  the  large 
pamphlet  which  records  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  foundation  of  Leicester  Academy,  and  the 
proceedings  of  that  occasion,  September  4,  1884. 


PLINY  EARI-E,  A.M.,  JNI.D.' 

Dr.  Pliny  Earle  was  the  fourth  son  of  Pliny  Earle, 
the  great-grandson  of  Ralph  Earle,  who  came  to 
Leicester  in  1717.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
William  BufTum,  of  Smithfiekl,  R.  I.  He  was  born 
December  31,  1809,  and  his  childhood  was  passed  in 
the  home  of  his  fitther  at  Mulberry  Grove.  He  was 
a  pupil  in  Leicester  Academy,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Friends'  School,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  a 
teacher  in  the  winter  of  1828-29,  and  also  from  1831 
to  1835,  when  he  was  made  principal. 

He  pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  first  with  Dr. 
Usher  Parsons,  of  Providence,  and  afterwards  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  w.as 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1837.  The 
next  two  years  were  spent  in  Europe ;  one  in  the 
medical  school  and  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and 
the  other  in  a  tour  of  professional  and  general 
observation,  "  in  which  he  visited  various  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,  from  P-ngland  to  Turkey." 
The  results  of  these  observations  were  published  in 
1840,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Visit  to  Thirteen 
Asylums  for  the  Insane  in  Europe."  He  had  an 
office  in  Philadelphia  for  a  short  time,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1840  became  resident  physician  of  the 
Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near  Frankford,  now 
a  part  of  Philadelphia.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
medical  superintendent  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  in  New  York  City.     In  1849  he  made 
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another  tour  in  Europe,  visiting  thirty-four  institu- 
tions for  the  insane  in  England,  Helgium,  France  and 
the  Germanic  countrioi,  and,  upon  hi«  return,  pub- 
lished his  book  upon  "Inslitutiong  for  the  Inune  in 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  fiiTmany."  In  1K.')3  he  wm 
elected  a  visiting  physician  of  the  New  York  City 
Lunatic  Asylum,  on  Hlackwell's  Islaml. 

In  1855  he  returned  to  Leice^tter  for  rwt  and  the 
confirmation  of  his  health,  and  paMc<l  iievrrul  yean 
on  the  homestead  of  his  grandfather,  Robert  E»rle 
near  Mulberry  Grove  (now  called  "  Earle  Uidge") 
During  this  time,  however,  he  spent  the  wintern  of 
18<)2-U3  and  18(J3-IJ4  in  the  oiroof  lb.-  insane  soliiii-rs 
of  the  army  and  navy,  at  the  (tovernment  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  near  Washington,  D.  C,  of  which  hi* 
former  pupil.  Dr.  Charles  II.  Nichols,  was  nuperin- 
tendent.  He  also  wrote  for  the  medical  periodicals, 
and  acted  as  an  expert  in  the  trials  of  several  impor- 
tant cases  involving  the  question  of  insanity  before 
the  legal  tribunals  of  Massachusetts  and  the  adjoin- 
ing States. 

It  was  in  these  years  of  comparative  re<t  that  he 
rendered  the  town  essential  service  as  a  mcmbiT  of 
the  School  Committee.  In  this  relation  the  writer, 
together  with  Dr.  J.  N.  Murdock,  was  associated  with 
him.  In  this  period  the  public  schools  were  subjected 
to  a  thorough  reorganization,  ami  new  and  more  prac- 
tical methods  of  instruction  were  introduced.  In 
these  services  Dr.  Earle  exhibited  the  same  executive 
force,  the  same  mastery  of  details,  the  same  practical 
wisdom,  the  same  contempt  of  shams  and  ability  to 
puncture  them,  and  the  same  personal  integrity  and 
demand  for  strict  uprightness  and  fidelity  in  those 
who  were  under  his  supervision,  which  characterized 
his  administration  of  the  institution  in  Northampton, 
of  which  be  was  afterward  the  head.  In  one  respect 
he  was  in  advance  of  the  time.  He  came  early  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  objective  illustration, 
and  the  practical  application  of  school  instruction. 
He  required  pupils  to  use  bcHiks  only  as  instructors, 
and  to  know  l/iiii<is  and  not  mere  icnnU. 

Without  seeking  the   position,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent   of   the  State    Lunatic    Hospital    at 
Northampton,  Ma.ss.,  .luly  2,  1864.  an<i  held  the  office 
twenty-one  years  and  three  months,  resigning  it  Octo- 
ber 1,  1885.     He  made  that  hospital  in  many  respecU 
a  model  institution  for  the  insane;  and  its  trustees,  in 
j  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  time  of  their  acceptance 
of  his  resignation,  expressed  as  follows  not  only  their 
1  own  conviction,  but  the  general  judgment  with  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  his  administration  :  "  In  its  man- 
agement he  has  combined  the  highest  professional 
skill   and  acquirement  with   rare  executive  ability. 
I  By  his  patient  attention  to  details,  by  his  wisdom  and 
I  firmness,  his  absolute  fidelity  to  .Inly  and  clcvotion  to 
I  the  interests  of  the  hospital,  he  has  rendere<l  invalua- 
j  ble  service  to  the  in-titntion,  and  tn  the  community 
!  which  it  serve-.'     They  alsT  express  the  hope  that 
'  "  he  will  continue  to  make  his  home  in  the  institution, 
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that  they  may  continue  to  profit  by  his  counsels ;  and 
they  will  provide  that  his  rooms  shall  always  be  open 
and  ready  for  his  use."  This  offer  Mr.  Earle  accepted, 
although  his  summers  have  been  spent  at  Mulberry 
Grove. 

The  Northampton  Hospital  had  been  erected  in 
opposition  to  a  widely  prevalent  opinion  that  it  was 
not,  and  never  could  be,  needed, — an  opinion  which 
delayed  its  construction,  made  the  obtaining  of  appro- 
priations very  difficult,  and  finally  compelled  the 
trustees  to  put  it  in  operation  in  a  very  incomplete 
condition,  internally.  The  Civil  War  had  tended  to 
restrict  the  price  of  board  for  public  patients  to  a  very 
low  limit,  and  in  1864,  when  Dr.  Earle  took  charge  of 
it,  it  had  never  paid  its  current  expenses.  He  imme- 
diately addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  making  it 
not  only  a  first-class  curative  institution,  but  a  self- 
supporting  one  as  well.  He  purchased  supplies  at 
wholesale  and  in  open  market.  He  reorganized  and 
rgduced  to  a  very  complete  system  all  the  departments 
— domestic,  economical,  financial  and  medical — with 
checks  and  counter-checks  for  the  detection  of  loss, 
or  of  waste  by  carelessness,  as  well  as  for  the  exposure 
of  unfaithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duty  toward  the 
patients,  or  in  other  respects.  The  so-called  "  moral 
treatment "  of  the  patients  was  amplified,  made  more 
diversified,  and  extended  over  a  greater  portion  of  the 
year  than  in  any  other  American  hospital. 

The  pecuniary  results  of  this  system  were  the  pay- 
ment of  current  expenses  in  the  second  year,  and, 
during  the  whole  period  of  Dr.  Earle's  service,  the 
purchase  of  land  at  a  cost  of  over  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  the  payment  for  all  ordinary  repairs, 
and  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand 
dollars  for  buildings  and  other  improvements,  and  an 
increase  in  cash  assets  and  provisions  and  supplies  of 
over  forty-three  thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  became, 
of  course,  the  property  of  the  State,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  State.  The  results  as  productive 
of  an  improved  curative  institution,  being  less  tangi- 
ble, cannot  well  be  illustrated,  but,  as  reflected  in 
current  public  opinion,  they  were  equally  success- 
ful. 

The  importance  of  occupation  for  the  insane  was 
early  recognized  by  Dr.  Earle,  and  it  has  nowhere  in 
New  England  been  practically  applied  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  Northampton.  As  early  as  1870  it 
was  estimated  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
manual  labor  necessary  to  the  running  of  the  hos- 
pital was  performed  by  patients. 

Believing  that  a  large  part  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
such  hospitals  as  that  at  Danvers  adds  nothing  to  the 
curative  capability  of  the  institutions,  Dr.  Earle  con- 
demned such  expenditure  as  unwise  political  econ- 
omy, ostentatious  charity  and  gross  injustice  to  the 
payer  of  taxes. 

Dr.  Earle  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  im- 
portant changes  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  In 
1845  he  established  a  school  for  the  patients  in  the 


men's  department  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  and 
this  was  continued  for  two  years.  As  early  as  1840, 
while  in  the  Frankford  Asylum,  he  gave  illustrated 
lectures  on  physics  to  the  inmates.  "  This  was  the 
first  known  attempt  to  address  an  audience  of  the 
insane  in  any  discourse  other  than  a  sermon,  and  has 
led  to  that  system  of  entertainments  for  the  patients 
now  considered  indispensable  in  a  firet-class  hospital." 
At  Northampton  he  gave  a  great  variety  of  lectures, 
upon  miscellaneous  subjects.  One  course  of  six  lec- 
tures was  upon  diseases  of  the  brain,  which  are  ac- 
companied with  mental  disorder.  The  average  number 
of  patients  who  attended  them  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six.  "  This  is  the  first  time,"  he  says  in  his 
annual  report,  "  that  an  audience  of  insane  persons 
ever  listened  to  a  discourse  on  their  own  malady." 
His  observation  of  the  effect  on  the  audience  was  not 
unlike  that  of  other  preachers.  If  the  listeners  were 
slow  to  take  the  application  to  themselves,  they  were 
quite  ready  to  appropriate  it  "  to  their  neighbors." 
He  also  secured  lectures  and  entertainments  from 
other  sources,  and  provided  amusements  in  which  the 
inmates  participated. 

Dr.  Earle  is  the  author  of  many  papers  upon  in- 
sanity and  other  subjects,  which  have  been  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Iruanity,  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  etc.  Some  of  these  have  been 
issued  in  pamphlet  form.  He  anticipated  by  many 
years  the  valuable  treatise  of  Dr.  B.  Jay  Jeffries,  in 
a  paper  on  "  The  Inability  to  Distinguish  Colors." 
His  twenty-two  reports  of  the  Northampton  Hospital 
are  classics  in  the  literature  of  mental  disease.  By 
a  combination  of  causes  the  public,  so  far  as  they 
knew  or  cared  about  the  subject,  had  come  to  the 
belief  that  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  insane  can  be  cured  at  the  hospital.  Dr.  Earle 
became  convinced  of  the  erroneousness  of  this  belief, 
and  was  the  first  hospital  superintendent  who  com- 
bated it.  His  researches  upon  the  subject  extended 
over  a  series  of  years,  were  embodied  in  his  annual 
reports,  and  at  length  in  1887  collected  and  published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  in  a  book  entitled 
"The  Curability  of  Insanity." 

The  doctor  showed  that  one  cause  of  the  false  opinion 
in  regard  to  curability  was  the  reporting  of  repeated 
recoveries  of  the  same  person,  in  paroxysmal  insanity. 
One  patient  was  reported  cured  six  times  in  one  year, 
another  seven  times,  a  third  sixteen  times  in  three 
years,  and  a  fourth  forty-six  times  in  the  course  of 
her  life,  and  she  finally  died  a  raving  maniac  in  one 
of  the  hospitals.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the 
doctor's  researches,  not  one-third  of  the  persons  ad- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts  insane  hospitals  have 
been  permanently  cured. 

Of  his  work  on  The  Curability  of  Insanity  a  re- 
viewer writes:  "This  book  may  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  literature  of  insanity,  since  it  has  changed  the 
whole  front  of  that  literature,  and  set  in  motion  in- 
vestigating forces  which  will   carry  out  its  main  doc- 
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trino  into  many  useful  details,  upon  which  the  veteran 
author  haa  not  dwelt." 

He  wrote  the  article  on  insanity  in  the  I'nited 
States  Census  of  1800,  and  about  ninety  articles  of 
reviews  and  bibligraphical  notices  of  insane  hospital 
reports  and  other  publications  on  mental  dis- 
orders, which  appeared  in  the  American  Jmirnalof 
Medical  Science  between  the  years  1841  and  1870. 

In  a  third  visit  to  Europe,  in  1871,  lie  visited  forty- 
six  institutions  for  the  insane  in  Ireland,  .\ustria, 
Italy  and  intervening  countries.  His  several  foreign 
tours  gave  him  opportunity  to  form  the  acquaintance 
and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  many  professional, 
philanthropic  and  literary  people;  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Elizabeth  Frye,  knew  the  poet,  Sam- 
uel Rogers,  and,  at  their  own  homes  and  tables, 
met  socially  the  Howitts  and  Charles  Dickens. 
He  also  cherifhes  pleasant  memories  of  American 
missionaries  in  the  Levant  fifty  years  ago ;  of  Rev. 
Jonas  King  and  other  missionaries  in  Athens; 
Cephas  Pasco,  at  Patrass ;  Simeon  Calhoun  and 
David  Temple,  of  Smyrna;  Wm.  Goodell,  Rev.  Mr. 
Shaiitller  and  Henry  A.  Homes,  at  Constantinople. 
He  received  kind  attentions  from  all  of  them,  and  the 
home  hospitality  of  several. 

Dr.  Earle  was  one  of  the  original  members  and 
founders  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  Insane,  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  and  the  New  England  Psychological 
Society,  of  which  last-mentioned  association  lie  was 
the  first  president.  He  was  also  president.  In  the  official 
year  1884-85,  of  the  Association  of  Superintendents. 
Besides  holding  a  membership  of  various  medical  so- 
cieties, he  is  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  ;  fellow  of  the  New  York  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons;  corresponding  member  of  the 
New  York  -Medico-Legal  Society  and  the  Med- 
ical Society  of  Athens,  Greece,  and  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Britisli  Medlco-l'sychological  Association. 
In  1S.').'5  he  delivered  an  adjunct  course  of  lectures  on  \ 
"  Mental  Diseases"  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  and  In  1863  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Materia  Jledica  and  Psychologic 
Medicine  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institute  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.  Insanity  had  never  before  been  included 
among  the  required  subjects  of  instruction  in  any  full 
professorship  at  any  one  of  the  American  medical 
schools.  After  the  delivery  of  one  course  of  lectures 
the  doctor  resigned  his  professorship,  as  he  had  been 
called  to  the  superiutendency  of  the  Northampton 
Hospital. 

In  his  specialty  Dr.  Earle  is  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity. "  He  was  one  of  the  medical  experts  suinrncmed 
to  the  trial  of  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  for  the  murder  of 
President  Garfield.  After  an  attendance  of  one  week 
his  health  gave  way, and  he  was  obliged  to  leave;  but 
he  approved,  and  still  approves,  the  verdict  which 
held  the  prisoner  responsible  for  the  homicide." 


In  Iss.s  In-  piiblinlii'd  a  large  vnlunio  on  the  geneal- 
ogy of  the  Earle  family,  a  work  of  ureal  InUir,  and  a 
model  of  It-  class.  From  this  iKK.k  many  of  the  datva 
and  material  fuels  of  this  bi.graphy  arc  Uken.  Dr. 
Earle  still  holds  Ills  birtlirifrht  mcniliernhip  in  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Dr.  Eiirle's  generous  and  valuable  gift  to  tlie  acad- 
emy in  which  he  pursued  his  early  ntudies  liiu  been 
elsewhere  noticed.  He  has  never  wavered  in  bin  at- 
tachment til  Leicester,  and  Its  pii.pic  claim  him  as 
I  one  of  her  honored  sons.  It  is  their  hope  thiil  the 
day  may  yet  be  long  deferred  when  it  will  b.-  suitable 
to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  and  give  full  exprewion  to 
the  general  respect  and  regard  in  which  he  ia  held  io 
his  native  town. 


JOSIITA    MIKIHXK.' 

Joshua  Murdock,  the  principal  founder  of  the  ex- 
tensive card-clothing  establishment  of  ,1.  .V  J.  Mur- 
dock, was  the  son  of  Deacon  Joshua  Murdock.  He 
was  born  in  Leicester,  October  8,  Isl.');  educates]  in 
the  town  scixiols,  in  Leicester  Academy  and  Amherst 
Academy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  engnged 
himself  to  the  firm  of  Smith,  Woodcock  A  Knight, 
serving  a  regular  apprenticeship  of  nearly  five  yeiirs, 
and  remaining  with  them  till  ISItS,  when  he  entered 
the  employ  of  James  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Philadrlpliiiu 
In  1840  he  returned  to  Leicester  and  commence<l  the 
card-clothing  business  with  Samuel  Snuthgatc,  Jr. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  after  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Soutligate  in  I.S44,  .Mr.  Murdock  continued  in 
business  alone  till  184.S,  when  his  brother  Joseph,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  trade  at  the  I^outh,  returned  and 
associated  himself  with  him  under  the  firm  name  of 
J.  &  J.  Murdock.  He  lived  to  see  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  enterprise  from  the  small  beginning  and 
to  witness  and  enjoy  Its  great  prosperity.  Mr.  Mur- 
dock was  for  several  years  a  selectman  of  the  town, 
also  a  director  of  the  National  Hank  and  a  truslc«'  of 
llie  Savings  Hank.  Under  the  district  system  he  waa 
for  many  years  the  prudential  committee  of  the  centre 
schools.  He  dischargeil  the  duties  of  this  office  with 
exceptional  wisdom  and  efliclency,  and  to  him  the 
marked  excellence  and  improvement  of  the  village 
schools  at  that  period  arc  largely  due.  Ho  uiiiled 
with  the  First  Congregational » "hurch  in  Philadelphia 
In  1840  and  removed  his  relation  to  the  First  Church 
in  Leicester  In  1812.  He  w.is  always  interesle<l  In 
the  welfare  of  the  church  and  suiety,  and  was  a  lib- 
eral contributor  for  the  support  of  Its  ordinances.  He 
was  wise  and  cautious  In  judgment,  and  was  idontifiol 
with  all  the  public  enterprises  of  the  jilace.  He  ttm 
so  extremely  modest  and  retiring,  he  shrank  -o  instinc- 
tively from  all  obtrusion  ujion  the  [.uldlc.  and  from 
the  ex[iressi<in  of  his  views,  and  cpecially  his  fe<-linp», 
that  he  was  fully  known  only  to  the  few  who  were 
placed  in  intimate  relations  with  him.    He  w»»  in- 
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telligent,  sound  in  judgment,  a  man  of  deep  and 
kindly  feelings  and  positive  decision  of  character,  but 
always  reticent. 

Mr.  Murdock  was  first  married  in  Philadelphia, 
by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  D.D.,  June  16,  1842,  to  Ange- 
lina Maull.  He  was  married  by  Rev.  John  Nelson, 
D.D.,  to  his  second  wife,  Julia  Trask,  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  Hurd,  of  Leicester,  January  10,  1849. 
Their  only  child,  Caroline,  is  the  wife  of  Alexander 
De  Witt,  of  Worcester. 


EDWARD  SARGENT.' 

Jonathan  Sargent,  from  whom  theSargents  in  town 
descend,  came  to  Leicester  as  early  as  the  year  1728 
from  Maiden,  Mass.  Among  his  descendants  have 
been  many  men  of  more  than  ordinary  standing  and 
influence.  To  some  of  these  we  have  already  referred. 
Col.  Joseph  D.  Sargent,  the  father  of  Edward  Sar- 
gent, was  one  of  ihe  most  enterprising  and  successful 
business  men  in  the  town,  and  one  of  its  most  public- 
spirited  and  highly  honored  citizens.  His  three  sons 
— Jos.  Bradford,  George  H.  and  Edward  Sargent — 
have  been  associated  in  extensive  business  interests 
in  Leicester  and  elsewhere. 

Edward  Sargent,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Leicester,  March  25,  1832.  He  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  D.  and  Mindwell  (Jones)  Sargent.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  Leicester  schools  and  the 
Academy.  He,  with  his  brother  Joseph  B.,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  began  the  manufacture  of  hand- 
cards,  fit  the  "  Brick  Factory,"  on  the  1st  of  May,  1854. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1859  they  received  their 
brother,  George  H.,  into  the  firm,  and  at  the  same  time 
organized  the  Sargent  Hardware  Commission  House 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  .Sargent  was  connected  with 
this  company  through  life.  They  built  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware  in  New  Haven, 
and  have  become  the  largest  hardware  concern  in  the 
country.  While  the  company  were  manufacturing 
cards  in  Worcester,  Mr.  Sargent  spent  several  winters 
there.  Aside  from  this  he  passed  his  life  in  Leicester, 
and  was  one  of  ita  wealthy  and  valued  citizens.  He 
was  a  selectman  of  the  town.  He  was  interested  in 
everything  that  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  plaoe, 
and  contributed  liberally  l)oth  money  and  personal 
supervision  to  all  public  improvements.  He  was  at 
different  times  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  State 
Legislature,  and,  though  not  belonging  to  the  winning 
party,  he  had  the  habit  of  running  invariably  beyond 
his  ticket,  in  his  own  town,  in  which  he  was  a  general 
favorite.  In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  ar- 
dent patriot,  and  freely  contributed  to  all  its  demands. 
In  1864  Mr.  Sargent  completed  the  building  of  his 
elegant  residence,  opposite  the  attractive  sheet  of 
water  on  what  was  originally  the  "  Town  Meadow," 
where  the  beavers  built  their  houses  and  dams,  and 
through  which  ran  "  Rawson  Brook,"  but  which  has 
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long  been  called,  after  his  name,  "  Sargent's  Pond." 
This  house  is  now  the  home  of  his  son,  J.  B.  Sargent. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Sargent  built  his  handsome  • 
stable  for  his  horses.  He  was  a  good  horseman,  and, 
especially  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  very  fond  of 
the  horse  and  of  driving.  He  regarded  time  as  too 
valuable  to  be  wasted  in  making  distances  on  the  road. 

He  was  married,  February  9,  1858,  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Coolidge,  to  Adelaide  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Austin 
F.  and  Sophia  (Hatch)  Conklin.  She  was  a  woman 
of  amiable  and  cheerful  spirit  and  superior  intelli- 
gence and  worth.  After  twenty-five  years  of  married 
life  she  died  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1881.  They 
had  three  children,  —  Joseph  Bradford,  Winthrop 
(who  died  in  childhood)  and  Harry  E. 

Mr.  Sargent  was  much  aftected  by  the  death  of  his 
wife, to  wh'<ra  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  survived 
her  less  than  two  years.     He  died  January  3,  1883. 


BILLINGS   MANN.' 

The  village  of  Mannville  received  its  name  from 
Mr.  Billings  Mann,  to  whom  it  is  largely  indebted. 
He,  with  Mr.  Albert  Marshall,  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  cloth,  in  the  first  of  the  series  of 
factories  on  Kettle  Brook,  on  the  corner  of  Earle  and 
Mannville  Streets.  Around  this  mill  there  has  grad- 
ually grown  the  little  village  that  bears  his  name. 

Mr.  Marshall,  a  worthy  and  highly-esteemed  citizen 
of  the  town,  is  still  living,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Mr.  Mann  was  born  in  Worcester  in  1797.  He  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mehitable  (Billings)  Mann. 
His  father  was  a  clothier,  and  he  worked  with  him 
dressing  cloth.  He  thus  became  familiar  with  the 
details  of  his  subsequent  business.  His  education 
was  that  of  the  common  school.  On  the  21st  of  July, 
1822,  he  married  Jemima,  the  daughter  of  Eliot  and 
Jemima  Wight,  of  Bellingham,  Mass.,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Maj.  Theron 
E.  Hall.  The  same  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  in  Fitchburg. 
In  1828  he  removed  from  Fitchburg  to  Worcester, 
and  engaged  in  manufacturing  with  Mr.  Gunn. 
In  1837  he  was  in  the  business  in  West  Rutland.  The 
next  year,  1838,  he  first  came  to  Leicester,  and,  as 
has  been  elsewhere  stated,  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Amos  Earle  in  the  manufacture  of  satinets.  In  1841 
he  associated  himself  with  his  brother-in  law,  Mr. 
Albert  Marshall,  in  the  same  business,  in  Holden,  as 
the  firm  of  Mann  &  Marshall.  Here  he  remained 
till  1853,  when,  with  Mr.  Marshall,  he  came  to  Lei- 
cester. They  purchased  the  mill  property  and  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  satinets,  as  elsewhere 
stated. 

Mr.  Mann's  home,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  on 
the  corner  of  Earle  and  Mulberry  Streets,  the  place 
which  Ralph  Earle  had  occupied  in  1717. 


-'By  Rev.  A.  H.  Coolidge. 
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His  first  wife  died  July  21,  1822,  and  on  the  21st  i  After  remaining  with  Mr.  Merrinin  a  yc«r,  Mr. 
of  July,  1828,  he  married  Harriet  L.,  the  daughter  of  While  was  engaged  at  one  hundred  dolliir*  per  ye»r 
Josiah  Daniel,  of  Dedhani,  by  whom  he  had  seven  1  by  Colonel  Joseph  I).  Sargent,  who  wa*  then  making 
daughters  and  three  sons,  two  of  whom,  George  and  ;,  cards  on  th«  Auburn  Road,  in  Cherry  Valley.  The 
Jiiiliugs,  are  successors  in  the  business.  Mrs.  Mann  ;  machines  were  moved  by  dog-power.  I'pon  Mr. 
was  a  woman  of  rare  excellence  and  beauty  of  char-     Sargent's  removal  to  the  Uriclc  Factory,  Mr.  White 


acter.  She  presided  over  her  large  household  with 
queenly  dignity  and  grace,  and  of  her,  with  full 
truth,  it  could  be  said,  "  Her  children  rise  up  and  call 
her  bletsed."  She  died  February  20,  1878.  Her  ill- 
ness was  protracted  and  her  .sufferings  intense,  but 
she  endured  them  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit  of 
resignation  and  cheerfulness. 

For  twenty-two  years  Mann  &  Marshall  carried  on 
a  prosperous  business,  but  after  the  "  Boston  tire,"  in 
which  they  were  heavy  losers,  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  which  they  did  in  1878. 


came  with  him,  and  was  in  his  employ  seven  year*. 
In  18.'SG  he,  with  his  partners,  bought  out  Culonul 
Sargent,  and  commenced  buHineiw  aa  the  firm  of  Lamb 
&  White.  Colonel  Sargent  highly  value<l  the  lervicea 
of  Mr.  White,  and  expressed  his  appreciation  in  a 
substantial  manner.  He  expresned  hi*  ccmlidencc 
in  him  at  this  time  by  rnrnisliing  him  the  capital  for 
the  new  enterprise.  Mr.  While's  Ruliae<|Uvntbu«inaHi 
career  is  given  in  the  notice  of  the  firm  of  White  A. 
Denny,  and  White  &  Son. 
Mr.  White   has  served   the  town   in  the  ofliccn  of 


Mr.  Mann  was  a  business  man  of  strict  integrity,  selectman,  assessor,  etc.  He  was  the  contractor  fur  the 
and  the  afl'airs  of  the  company,  in  flrosperity  and  1  new  town-house.  For  a  short  time  he  wan  a  director 
adversity  alike,  were  conducted  on  the  highest  prin-  .  of  the  bank.      He  unlte<l  with    the  First  Congrega- 


ciples  of  business  honor.  He  was  genial  and  kind, 
and  his  home  at  Mull)erry  Grove  was  one  of  generous 
hospitality.  He  died  December  2,  1870,  and  his  fu- 
neral at  the  First  Congregational  Church  was  largely 
attended.  He  was  a  member  of  the  order  of  Knights 
Templar,  and  he  was  buried  with  Miisonic  honors. 


ALOXZO  WHITE.' 

Alonzo  White  was  born  in  Almond,  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1808.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Spencer,  Mass.,  and  had  emigrated  to  New  York 
three  months  before.  This  was  then  "  The  West" 
Almond  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  new  country. 
There  were  no  school-houses,  no  church  buildings, 
and  few  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  older 
settled  comniunilies.  The  girls  of  the  family  rode 
on  horse-back  thirty  miles  to  purchase  their  gowns  ; 
and  the  parish  of  the  Presbyterian  minister  extended 
from  Rochester  to  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

Mr.  White  was  born,  and  lived  when  a  boy,  in  a 
log-house.  He  worked  upon  the  farm  until  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  then  determined  to  seek 
his  fortune  elsewhere,  and  first  went  on  foot  to  Dan- 
ville, twenty  miles  dislant,  where  he  earned  the 
money  for  his  proposed  journey  by  carting  wood, 
spending  his  extra  time  in  making  brooms.  In  the 
fall  of  1828  he  came  to  Spencer,  where  his  uncle  re 
sided,  and  worked  on  the  farm 


tional  Church  in  September,  1K31. 

In  1834,  April  10th,  he  married  Klizabetli  Lincoln 
the  daughter  of  Aden  D.ivis,  of  tiakhain,  .Mans.,  by 
whom  he  has  had  six  children,  four  of  whom,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  arc  living.  He  ban  been  to 
them  a  generous  parent,  and  to  the  community  and 
the  church  a  free  and  generous  helper. 

He  built  his  house  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Grove  Streets,  in  1.S48.  Here  he,  with  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  has  been  united  for  almost  filty-fivo  yeani, 
still  reside,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit«  of  their 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  the  society  of  their 
friends.  He  ban  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  chil- 
dren  and  his  grandchildren  all  settled  in  good  homes 
of  their  own  in  Leicester. 


SALEM    LIVEBMOUE.' 

John  Livermore,  ancestor  of  all  the  Livermores 
probably  in  the  United  Slates,  embarked  at  Ipuwich, 
Old  England,  for  New  England,  in  April,  liWU,  then 
twenty-eight  years  old,  in  the  ship  "Francis,"  .Iidin 
Cutting  master.  He  was  .iilniitled  freeman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  May  G,  Uy.ii).  On  the  list  of 
freemen  his  name  was  written  1-eatliermore,  and  in 
other  old  documents  and  records  sometimes  I.«th«r- 
more  and  Lithermore.  He  was  a  jHitler  by  trade. 
He  was  many  years  selectman,  and  filled  other  of- 
Iii  February  of  the     fices   of  trust   and   honor   in    Watertown.   where  he 

about 


next  year  he  came  to  Leicester,  and  commenced  his  first  settled  and   la-t  resided,   he   being,   for    aboi 

apprenticeshi|.   as   a  card-maker  with    Rcubeu  Mer-  eleven  years,  from   1G.39  to  1G.W,  a  resident  of  Ne 

&Co.     There  was  then  no  card-setting  machine  Haven,  Conn.,  after  which   he   returne.1   to  \\at*r- 

ilthou-rh    the   newlv-invented  town,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  April    14,   1084,  aged 


nam 

in  the  establishment,   -••„-    —    .■  ,  ^  j-    1      u        • 

machine  was  coming  graduallv  into  use.  The  holes  seventy -eight,  and  his  wife,  Grace,  died  there  in 
and  the  teeth  were  made  bv  machines  and  the  teeth  June,  1691.  He  was  probably  .on  of  1  eter  and 
set  by  hand.  The  next  year  card-setting  machines  Marabella  (Wysback)  Livermore.  of  Little  ThurW. 
made  by  Mr.  Merriam  were  introduced. 


Suffolk  County,  England,  about  seven  milea  north- 
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■west  of  Clare.  On  his  removal  from  Watertown  to 
Connecticut  he  was  made  a  freeman  of  that  colony, 
October  29,  1640,  and  he  sold  out  his  estate  in  New 
Haven  May  7,  1650,  and  went  back  to  Water- 
town.  Four  of  his  nine  children — SamueP,  Daniel'^ 
and  two  daughters — were  baptized  in  New  Haven, 
and  his  oldest  child,  Hannah",  who  married  John 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  was  born  in  England  in  1633,  the 
others  in  America.  His  four  h  child,  and  oldest 
son,  John'  Livermore,  Jr.,  born  in  1640,  settled 
on  an  estate  of  fifty-two  acres,  called  the  "  Cowpen 
Farm,"  in  Weston,  near  the  border  of  Sudbury, 
which  estate  was  given  him  by  the  father. 

This  John'  Livermore,  Jr.,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  military,  had  in  Weston,  by  his  first  wife,  Han- 
nah, who  was  mother  of  all  his  children,  five  sons  and 
four  daughters,  born  between  1668  and  1690,  of  whom 
the  fifth  child  and  third  son  was  Daniel'  Livermore, 
born  in  Weston  June  8,  1677,  ensign,  an  original  pro- 
prietor and  settler  in  Leicester  before  1720,  on  lot 
No.  29,  which  included  what  has  since  been  called 
Livermore  Hill.  This  Daniel^  Livermore  died  March 
26,  1726,  aged  forty-nine,  and  by  his  wife,  Mehitabel, 
afterwards  wife  of  John  Parmenter,  of  Sudbury,  had 
five  sons  and  three  daughters,  born  between  1707  and 
1726,  as  follows : 

1.  Daniel*,  Jr.,  born  in  Weston  June  16,  1707,  by 
wife,  Mary,  had  in  Weston  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  born  between  1734  and  1748;  2.  Jonas* 
born  in  Weston  May  13,  1710,  married,  October,  1735, 
Elizabeth  Rice,  of  Sudbury,  and  settled  near  the  foot 
of  Livermore  Hill,  in  Leicester,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road  running  north  and  south  through  his  father's 
lot,  No.  29,  where  Jonas*  died  in  1773,  and  his  wife  died 
in  1790-— parents,  in  Leicester,  of  five  sons  and  three 
daughters  ;  3.  Mehitabel*,  born  March  13,  1713,  mar- 
ried. May  14,  1736,  Eliakim  Rice,  an  early  settler  in 
Worcester,  son  of  Elisha  Rice,  who  was  brother  of 
Jonas,  Gershom,  James,  Ephraim,  Thomas  and  Jo- 
siah  Rice,  original  proprietors  and  settlers  in  Worces- 
ter (see  Caleb  A.  Wall's  "  Reminiscences  of  Worces- 
ter," pages  40  to  43);  4.  Sarah*,  born  March  7,  1717; 
5.  Isaac*,  born  May  11,  1720,  resided  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road,  opposite  his  brother  Jonas,  near  the  foot 
of  Livermore  Hill,  where,  by  his  wife,  Dorothy,  he 
had  four  sons  and  two  daughters ;  6.  Hannah*,  born 
April  10,  1723  ;  7.  Abraham*,  born  November  9, 1724, 
died  of  scarlet  fever  September  4,  1742;  8.  Nathan*, 
born  March  26,  1726,  married.  May  7,  1755,  Lucy 
Bent,  of  Sudbury. 

The  above-named  Ensign  Daniel '  Livermore's 
sister  Hannah^,  born  in  Weston,  September  27, 1670, 
married,  February  22,  1689,  the  above  named  Eph- 
raim Rice,  then  of  Sudbury,  who  was  an  original 
proprietor  of  Worcester,  where  his  children  settled, 
ne.ar  his  brothers,  on  Sagatabscott  Hill. 

Jonas*  and  Elizabeth  (Rice)  Livermore  had  in 
Leicester  these  eight  children  : 

1.  Jonas',  Jr.,  born   February  28,  1736,  carpenter 


and  farmer,  married  November  10,  1761,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Sarah  (Green)  Ward,  and 
resided  in  the  south  part  of  Leicester,  near  Au- 
burn, where  Jonas'  son,  Salem  Livermore,  afterwards 
lived,  and  where  Jonas  ^  died,  January  31,  1825,  aged 
eighty-nine,  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  died  Sept.  10,  1832, 
aged  ninety-four,  parents  often  children  ;  2.  Micah^, 
born  in  1738,  settled  in  Oxford;  3.  Mary^  born  1743, 
married  Thomas  Scott  and  resided  on  the  estate  in 
Auburn,  near  Leicester,  where  his  father,  John  Scott, 
had  lived,  and  where  Thomas'  son,  David  Scott,  Sr., 
afterwards  lived ;  4.  David*,  born  1745,  married,  in 
1770,  for  his  first  wife  Anna  Heywood,  of  Holden,  and 
settled  on  the  south  part  of  lot  No.  59,  in  Spencer, 
where  they  had  seven  children,  and  he  died  there  De- 
cember 13,  1818,  and  she  died  June  12,  1794,  his 
second  wife  being  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Osborne,  of 
Holden,  who  died  January  5,  1842,  aged  eighty,  by 
whom  he  had' three  children,  one  of  them,  Melinda, 
wife  of  the  late  Benjamin  H.  Brewer,  of  Worcester  ; 
5.  Elizabeth,  twin,  born  174.5,  married  Samuel  Tucker, 
Jr.,  of  Leicester;  6.  Elisha,  born  1751;  7.  Beulah, 
born  1753,  married  Levi  Dunton ;  8.  Lydia,  born 
1755,  married  Asa,  son  of  David  Prouty,  of  Spencer, 
and  had  there  Aaron,  Asa,  Jr.,  Persis,  Jonas  and  Joel 
Prouty,  born  between  1776  and  1784,  of  whom  Persis 
was  wife  of  Eli  Mussy,  son  of  John  Mussy,  Jr.,  of 
Spencer. 

Jonas*  and  Sarah  (Ward)  Livermore  had  in  Lei- 
cester  these  nine  children  : 

1.  Hannah,  born  May  13,  1762,  died  August  24, 
1767;  2.  Jonas^,  born  April  13,  1764,  died  unmarried, 
at  Leicester,  April  20,  1790 ;  3.  Sally,  born  June  28, 
1766,  died  unmarried,  February  17,  1833;  4.  Patty, 
born  October  22,  1768,  married  in  1791  Captain 
Samuel  Upham,  Jr.,  of  Leicester,  and  removed  soon 
after  1800  to  Randolph,  Vt.,  where  he  died  in  1848, 
aged  eighty-seven,  the  oldest  of  their  three  children 
being  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Upham,  Senator  in  Con- 
gress from  Vermont,  from  1843  till  his  decease, 
January  14,  1853,  in  Washington,  aged  sixty-one ; 
5.  Salem,  born  September  26,  1770,  married,  first, 
Nancy  Walker,  who  died  March  2,  1838,  and  he 
married,  second,  Ruth  Livermore,  and  resided  on  his 
father's  estate  in  the  south  part  of  Leicester  near 
Auburn,  where  he  died  April  20,  1858,  father  of  nine 
children,  all  by  his  first  wife;  6.  Bathsheba,  born 
July  23,  1772,  married  John  Page,  and  settled  in 
Cambridge,  Vt. ;  7.  Louisa,  born  April  27,  1774,  died 
December,  1800,  married  Abner  Gale;  8.  Daniel, 
born  June  10,  1776,  married  May  29,  1801,  Betsy, 
born  in  1777,  daughter  of  Thomas  Parker,  of  Leices- 
ter, and  resided  on  the  estate  of  his  grandfather,  Jonas 
Livermore,  Sr.,  near  the  foot  of  Livermore  Hill, 
where  Daniel  Livermore  died  August  31,  1869,  aged 
ninety-three,  and  his  wife,  Betsy,  died  November  2, 
1846,  parents  of  Jonas  Livermore,  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
Rev.  Daniel  Parker  Livermore,  of  Melrose,  Mass., 
Diautha,  wife  of  Daniel  Henshaw,  Mary,  wife  of 
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David  McFarlaud,  late  of  Worcester,  and  Elizii,  resid- 
ing with  her  brother,  Rev.  Daniel  P.,  in  Melrose ;  9. 
Rebecca,  born  November  13,  1778,  married  Lebbeua 
Turner,  from  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  had  in  Leicester, 
Stillman,  now  deceased,  Jcrusha,  now  in  Spencer- 
town,  X.  Y.,  Caroline,  wife  of  Dexter  Converse,  and 
Roxana,  wife  of  Thomas  Wall,  all  now  deceased. 

Salem"  and  Nancy  (Walker)  Livermore  had  in 
Leicester  these  nine  children  : 

1.  Mary,  born  August  20,  17i)5;  died  September  6, 
1841 ;  married  Jonathan  Warren,  and  had,  in  Lei- 
cester, Jonas  Ij.  Warren,  formerly  railroad  station 
agent  at  Rochdale;  now  in  Shirley. 

2.  Sarah,  born  August  31,  1797;  died  May  1,  1827; 
married,  August  10,  1823,  Samuel  Bottomly  (his  first 
wife),  and  had  a  daughter,  Sarah,  who  married  a 
Schofield. 

3.  Nancy,  born  October  13,  1800 ;  died  December 
27,  1875;  married,  first,  Moses  Rockwood,  of  Grafton, 
and  had  John,  Angeline  and  David  Rockwood; 
married,  second,  February,  1837,  Stephen  Adams, 
and  had  in  Paxton,  Maria,  June  and  Aaron  Adams. 

4.  Hannah,  born  May  21,  1804;  died  July  29, 
183G;  married,  January  9,  1828,  Samuel  Bottomly, 
and  had,  in  Cherry  Valley,  Cornelia,  Sarah,  Levinah 
and  Nancy  Bottomly. 

5.  Thomas,  born  September  7, 1805 ;  died  young. 

6.  Salem,  Jr.,  born  April  23,  1809;  died  in  Roch- 
dale Village  JIarch  4,  1865;  married,  November  2t!, 
1833,  Roxa  Darling,  their  only  child  being  their  son, 
Thomas  Salem  Livermore,  born  July  22,  183G  ;  mar- 
ried, September  26,  1871,  Mary  Symons,  daughter  of 
John  H.  and  Sarah  (Crossley)  Symons,  of  R<}chdale, 
and  owns  and  occupies  the  homestead  erected  by  his 
father  in  Rochdale  Village,  nearly  opposite  the  rail- 
road depot. 

7.  Seraph,  twin  of  Salem,  Jr.,  born  April  23, 1809; 
married  James  HoUingsworth,  and  died  April  4, 
1832. 

8.  Tamason,  born  May  28,  1812;  married  Liberty 
Beers,  and  died  February  8,  1840. 

9.  Moses,  born  March  11,  1815;  died  June  2U, 
1854;  resided  on  his  grandfather's  old  place,  near 
Auburn. 

Rev.  Daniel  P.  Livermore,  son  of  Daniel'  and 
Betsy  (Packer)  Livermore,  of  Leicester,  is  a  Uni- 
versalist  clergyman  in  Melrose,  ordained  in  1841. 
He  married.  May  6,  1845,  Mary,  daughter  of  Timo- 
thy and  Zebiah  Vose  (Ashton)  Rice,  of  Boston  ;  since 
that  time  distinguished  as  an  eloquent  lecturer  and 
speaker  on  temperance,  women's  right.'^  and  other 
reforms.  Their  two  surviving  children  are:  Mary 
Elizabeth  and  Henrietta  W.,  the  latter  wife  of  John 
Oscar  Norris,  master  of  Eiist  Boston  High  School. 

Dexter  and  Caroline  (Livermore)  Converse  resided 
in  Leicester,  neifr  Charlton,  where  they  had  a  family 
of  twelve  children,  among  their  sons  being  Edmund, 
Harrison  and  Lebbeus  T.  Converse,  of  Worcester. 

Salem"  Livermore,  Jr.,  like  his  father  and  grand- 
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father  before  him,  wa«  a  carpenter,  ait  well  u  a  thrifty 
and  industrious  farmer  and  operator  in  real  »tate,  in 
which  kinds  of  business  Salem,  Jr.,  is  well  rrprr- 
sented  by  his  son,  Thomas  B.  Livermore,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  and  improves  upon  the  five  hundrc*!  acres 
of  land  ill  Leicester,  Oxford  and  Auburn.  incUidint; 
the  homestead  at  Rochdale  Village,  on  which  he  re- 
sides with  his  mother.  Jonas'  Livermore,  Jr.,  was 
originally  a  Baptist,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  old 
Greenville  Church;  his  son,  Salem,  Sr.,  was  s  Uni- 
versalist,  as  well  as  the  latter's  brother  Daniel,  and 
Salem,  Jr.,  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  Rochdale. 

Thomas  S.  Livermore  has  a  specialty  in  the 
musical  line,  having  otficiatod  in  a  choir  since  he 
was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  for  the  past  few  years 
he  has  been  chorister  and  organist  of  the  I'nilarian 
Church  at  Leicester. 


CHAP  IKK     XCV. 
CH.ARI.TON. 

BY   HON.    Rl'FUS   H.    DODCK. 

TnF.  town  of  Charlton  is  situated  in  the  south- 
westerly part  of  the  county,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  may  with  pood  reo-vin  be  cnllol  one 
of  the  "  hill  towns."  The  surface  is  very  uneven,  and 
it  has  within  its  li-nits  the  highest  laml  in  the  south 
part  of  the  county.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
runs  through  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
highest  point  on  that  road  is  a  short  ilisWnce  east 
of  Charlton  De[>ot.  The  highest  land  in  the  town 
is  the  summit  of  the  hill  called  Little  Muggel, 
a  short  distance  southeast  of  the  depot.  The  large 
hill  east  of  Charlton  Centre,  known  as  Mugget,  and 
formerly  called  Mashey  Mnpgel.  affords  a  better  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  htt.«  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  been  considere<l  by  mony  higher  land. 
There  are  several  other  hills  in  the  town  nearly  as 
high  as  the  ones  mentioned,  and  a  number  of  bnisil, 
deep  valleys.  About  three-fourths  of  the  present 
territorj-  of  the  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Oxfi>rt|, 
and  was  set  off  from  that  town  in  17.'>.'>.  The  re- 
mainder was  a  part  of  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the 
town  of  Oxford  on  the  north,  said  to  contain  ten 
thousand  acres,  of  which  no  persons  had  obtaine<l  s 
■  grant,  and  that  had  not  been  included  in  any  of  tli.- 
;  adjoining  towns  when  incor|«)r8tiil  and  call«><i  ih. 
"Country  Gore."  About  seven  thousand  acres  of  thi» 
1  tract  was  annexed  to  Charlton  in  1757.  The  pan 
1  taken  from  Oxford  containe<l  about  twentv-thr. . 
thousand  five  hundred  acres.  In  17H8  »b.  ul  thr.-e 
hundred  acres,  and  in  1807  about  forty  acres  were 
taken  from  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town  and  set  to 
I  Oxford.    In  1792  a  small  tract  of  land  was  taken  from 
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the  southwest  corner  of  the  town  and  set  to  Stur- 
bridge;  and  in  1816  about  three  thousand  acres  were 
taken  from  the  same  part  of  the  town  to  form  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Southbridge.  On  this  latter  tract  was 
valuable  water-power  afiorded  by  the  Quinebaug 
River.  No  alterations  have  since  been  made  in  the 
town  lines,  although  in  1831  an  attempt  was  made  to 
have  a  large  tract  from  the  east  part  set  to  Oxford. 
The  project  met  with  strong  opposition  from  a  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  was  de- 
feated. According  to  a  survey  made  since  the  last 
tract  was  set  oft'  the  town  now  contains  a  little  over 
twenty-seven  thousand  acres,  and  is  exceeded  by  few, 
if  any,  of  the  towns  of  the  county  in  area  of  terri- 
tory. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  soil  of  the  part  taken  from 
Oxford  was  considered  as  inferior  in  quality,  and  for 
that  reason  did  not  attract  settlers,  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  land  was  held  accounts  sufficiently  for  its 
tardy  settlement. 

All  the  land  formerly  belonging  to  Oxford  had  been 
granted  in  1683  to  Daniel  Cox  and  others.  About 
twelve  thousand  acres  on  the  east  part  of  the  grant 
was  allotted  to  settlers  and  called  the  village;  the 
remainder  was  reserved  by  the  proprietors.  In  1788 
Daniel  Cox  and  Robert  Thompson,  of  London,  Joseph 
Dudley,  of  Roxbury,  William  Stoughton,  of  Dor- 
chester, John  Blackwell,  of  Boston,  and  Thomas 
Freake,  of  Hannington,  England,  were  the  owners  of 
all  the  grant  lying  west  of  what  was  called  ihe  village 
line.  In  that  year  a  survey  and  division  of  the  land 
was  made.  According  to  this  survey,  the  tract  con- 
tained thirty  thousand  acres.  By  the  terms  of  the 
deed  of  partition,  Joseph  Dudley  took  six  thousand 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  tract,  extending  from  the 
village  line  on  the  east  to  Sturbridge  on  the  west. 
John  Blackwell  took  an  equal  quantity  of  land  north 
of  and  adjoining  Dudley's  lot.  William  Stoughton 
took  a  like  quantity  of  land  north  of  Blackwell's. 
North  of  Stoughton 's  land  Blackwell  took  a  second 
lot  of  about  seventeen  hundred  acres.  North  of  Black- 
well's  second  lot  Daniel  Cox  took  about  twenty-six 
hundred  acres.  North  of  the  lot  taken  by  Cox,  Thomas 
Freake  took  about  seventeen  hundred  acres.  Robert 
Thompson  had  the  remaining  lot,  which  contained  six 
thousand  acres,  and  lay  between  Freake's  lot  and  the 
"  Country  Gore."  When  Dudley  was  incorporated,  in 
1731,  the  six  thousand  acre  tract  of  Joseph  Dudley 
was  included  in  that  town.  All  the  other  tracts,  with 
the  exception  of  a  strip  of  each,  one  mile  wide,  bor- 
dering on  the  village  line,  were  taken  from  Oxford  to 
form  the  district  of  Charlton.  Mary  Wolcott,  of 
Salem,  became  the  owner  of  the  Freake  land,  and  in 
1730  sold  it  to  Edward  Kitchen,  of  the  same  place, 
who  caused  the  land  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred 
acre  lots,  and  soon  commenced  disposing  of  his  land 
to  settlers.  In  October,  1733,  Ebenezer  Mclntire,  of 
Lynn,  and  Obadiah  Mclntire,  of  Salem,  each  pur- 
chased one  of  these  lots,  and  they  were  probably  the 


first  settlers  of  the  town.  Daniel  Mclntire  and  Eleazer 
Mclntire  both  purchased  land  of  Kitchen  soon  after- 
wards. The  two  tracts  of  land  that  Blackwell  had  by 
the  division  were  sold  by  his  heirs,  in  1720,  to  Captain 
Peter  Fapillion,  of  Boston.  In  1727  they  were  divided 
into  lots  of  suitable  size  to  sell  to  settlers,  and  in  1738 
were  divided,  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  among  the  heirs  of  Papillion.  In  1735 
Richard  Dresser,  of  Thompson,  bought  one  of  the 
lots,  and  was  probably  the  first  person  to  settle  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  The  land  purchased  by 
Richard  Dresser  was  part  of  the  well-known  Dresser 
Hill  farm.  His  brother,  John  Dresser,  soon  afterward 
bought  land  lying  west  of  Richard's.  Isaiah  Blood, 
Richard  Blood  and  Nathaniel  Blood,  from  Belling- 
ham,  at  about  the  same  time  purchased  land,  on  which 
they  settled,  lying  south  of  Dresser  Hill. 

In  1750  probably  thirty  families  were  in  the  west- 
erly part  of  Oxford,  and  two-thirds  of  that  number 
had  settled  in  the  Gore.  In  that  year  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  General  Court,  signed  by  seventeen 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  westerly  part  of  Oxford  and 
by  nine  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gore,  requesting  "  to 
be  erected  into  a  separate  township."  The  petitioners 
met  with  opposition  and  were  defeated.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  easterly  part  of  Oxford,  as  appears  by  a 
vote  passed  in  town-meeting,  were  willing  the  west- 
erly part  should  be  set  off  by  a  line  one  mile  farther 
west  than  the  line  insisted  upon  by  the  petitioners. 

In  1754,  William  Alton  and  thirty-six  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  west  part  of  Oxford  presented  a  petition 
to  the  Governor,  Council  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives setting  forth  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
labored  on  account  of  the  distance  they  lived  from 
a  place  of  public  worship  and  by  reason  of  be- 
ing taxed  for  schools  from  which  they  received  but 
little  benefit,  and  from  other  causes  stated  in  the 
petition.  "  They  therefore  prayed  that  his  Excel- 
lency and  the  Honorable  Court  would  be  pleased  to 
take  their  distressed  circumstances  under  their  wise 
consideration  and  erect  them  into  a  town  or  district, 
or  otherwise  relieve  them  as  in  their  wisdom  they 
should  think  best."  A  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  the  petitioners  and  an  act  for  making  a  district  of 
that  part  of  Oxford  lying  west  of  a  line  running 
parallel  to  and  one  mile  west  of  the  village  line,  and 
that  part  of  the  Gore  lying  north  of  the  part  of  Oxford 
to  be  set  off;  but  the  act  as  finally  passed  included 
no  part  of  the  Gore  in  the  district.  The  act  pa.ssed 
January  10,  1755,  and  was  as  follows : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Council  and 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  inhabitants  with 
their  lands  on  the  westerly  part  of  Oxford,  beginning 
on  the  south  side  of  Oxford,  one  mile  west  of  the 
village  line,  so-called,  thence  running  north  parallel 
with  said  village  line  to  Oxford  ncS-th  line,  be  and 
hereby  is  set  off  and  erected  into  a  separate  district 
by  the  name  of  Charlton,  and  that  said  district  be 
invested  with  all  the  privileges,  powers  and  immuni- 
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ties  that  towns  in  this  province  do  or  may  enjoy,  that 
of  sending  a  representative  to  the  General  Assembly 
only  excepted,  and  that  the  inhabitant's  of  said  dis- 
trict shall  have  full  power  and  right  from  time  to 
time  to  join  with  said  town  of  Oxford  in  the  choice 
of  a  representative  or  representatives,  who  may  be 
chosen  either  in  the  town  or  district  in  which  choice 
they  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  by  law  they 
would  have  been  entitled  to  if  this  act  had  not  been 
made." 

By  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  Moses  Marcy,  of  Stur- 
bridge,  issued  by  order  of  the  General  Court  to  John 
Dresser,  a  ]irincipal  inhabitant  of  the  district,  "  the 
freeholders  and  other  inhabitants"  were  warned  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Mclntire  on  the  12th 
day  of  March,  1755,  to  choose  such  town  officers  as  the 
law  required,  and  to  see  if  the  district  would  let  swine 
run  at  large.  At  this  meeting  Richard  Dresser  was 
chosen  clerk;  William  Alton,  treasurer;  Richard 
Dresser,  Lieutenant  Obadiah  Mclntire,  Jonathan 
Ballard,  John  Dresser  and  Ebenezer  Mclntire,  select- 
men ;  Samuel  Streeter,  tything-man ;  Isaiah  Blood, 
constable;  Ebenezer  Mclntire,  clerk  of  the  market; 
Ebenezer  Lamb  and  Edward  Chamberlain,  fence- 
viewers;  Nathaniel  Blood,  Nathaniel  French  and 
Nathaniel  Mclntire,  surveyors  of  highways.  Hog- 
reeves,  deer-reeves  and  a  brander  of  horses  were  also 
chosen,  but  no  assessors.  The  name  of  the  moderator 
was  not  recorded.  On  the  24th  of  May,  as  recorded, 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Oxford  and  the  select- 
men of  Charlton,  with  William  Young,  surveyor,  and 
Captain  Elisha  Moore  and  John  Nichols,  chainmen, 
mutually  agreed  upon  and  sworn,  run  the  dividing 
line  between  said  Oxford  and  Charlton.  On  the  27th 
day  of  March  of  the  same  year,  the  second  district- 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  eight  pounds,  lawful 
money,  was  voted  for  schooling,  and  six  pounds  thir- 
teen shillings  and  four  pence  for  necessary  charges. 
In  April  following  it  was  voted  "that  the  centre  of 
the  district  should  be  the  place  to  build  a  meeting- 
house upon,  if  a  convenient  place,  and  if  not,  the 
nearest  convenient  place  to  the  centre  should  be  the 
place  to  build  upon."  At  the  same  meeting  it  was 
voted  that  the  schools  should  be  kept  in  two  places- 
one  on  the  north  side,  the  other  on  the  south  side  of 
the  district.  At  this  time  there  were  no  inhabitants 
of  the  district  living  farther  north  than  the  north  line 
of  the  Kitchen  land,  which  ran  just  north  of  the  house 
now  owned  by  Wm.  S.  Wakefield,  at  Charlton  Centre- 
Between  the  Kitchen  land  and  the  Gore  lay  the 
Thompson  land,  on  which  there  were  no  inhabitants. 
This  land  had  been  divided  in  1749  amongst  the  de- 
visees of  Joseph  Thompson,  but  at  the  time  the  dis- 
trict of  Charlton  was  established  none  of  the  land  had 
been  purchased  by  settlers,  and,  in  1760,  when  a  tax 
of  two-pence  pef  acre  was  granted  by  the  General 
Court  on  the  lands  of  the  non-resident  proprietors 
toward  paying  for  building  the  meeting-house,  sixty 
acres  of  the  land  were  sold  to  pay  the  tax  on  three 


thousand  five  hundred  and  iioventy-»even  acrvn,  >till 
owned  by  non-residento. 

The  Stoughton  land,  in  KlJ*,  wan  purchase<l  by 
Samuel  Brown,  of  Salem,  and  wii«  afterwanN  owned 
by  his  son,  William  Itrown.  Elizabeth  Danforth, Sam- 
uel Danforth,  Elijah  Dunbar  ami  olhrrN  iH-canio 
part  owners,  but  no  division  wai  made  nor  any  part 
of  the  land  disponed  of  to  Rettleni  until  after  the 
right  and  interest  of  William  Brown  had  \n.vn  con- 
fiscated by  the  Genenil  Court  in  1782.  An  agent 
was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  right  and  intcrntt  of 
said  Brown  and  to  make  and  execute  division  <lee<ts, 
so  that  the  Cnmmonweallh  as  well  as  the  other  pro- 
prietors might  hold  their  several  right*  in  severalty. 
A  division  of  the  land  was  made  and  the  part  taken 
by  the  Commonwealth  was  sold  at  auction  in  I'M 
by  a  committee  chosen  by  the  General  Court,  Caleb 
Ammidown,  of  Charlton,  being  one  of  the  commit- 
tee. Ebenezer  Davis  bought  eight  hundred  acred  of 
the  confiscated  land,  Jacob  !>avisthree  hundn-d  ncrea, 
Ebenezer  Crafts  three  humlred  acres;  James  Wolcott, 
Erasmus  Babbitt  and  others  were  also  purchasvrs. 
.Vfter  this  time  the  lands  of  the  Danfortim,  Dunbar 
and  others  were  gradually  disposed  of. 

The  land  of  Daniel  Cox  descended  to  his  heirs,  and 
was  surveyed  and  divided  into  lots  in  H'tl.  IV'fore 
this  time  some  of  the  land  had  been  sold  for  taxe«, 
but  no  sales  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  heirs 
for  many  years  afterward.  Most  of  the  land  wa« 
taken  possession  of  and  improved,  and  finally  the 
occupants  claimed  ownership  and  refused  to  give  up 
the  lands.  A  suit-at-law,  lasting  several  ye*r», 
finally  settled  the  matter  in  favor  of  the  heirs, 
and  the  lands  were  sold  by  an  agent  or  attorney. 

In  December,  noA,  Edward  Chamberlain  and  Na- 
thaniel French  were  cho*en  a  committee  to  providn 
preaching,  and  in  January,  17.W,  a  grant  of  teven 
pounds  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  waa  made.  In 
June  .following  the  district  voted  seven  |K)unds  to 
provide  a  stock  of  powder,  bullets  and  flintn.  and  also 
voted  that  the  schools  hhould  be  kept  in  three  place*, 
but  refused  to  allow  any  part  of  the  money  granted 
for  schools  to  be  laid  out  for  hiring  a  school-dame  in 
summer,  as  petitioned  for  by  some  of  the  inhabitanta. 
March  14,  1767,  it  was  voted  that  the  district's  stock 
of  ammunition  should  be  kept  at  Richard  Dresocr"*, 
and,  from  a  list  reported  by  the  selectmen,  selected 
the  names  of  such  sis  thoy  judged  most  suitable  to 
serve  us  jurors.  The  persons  selecte<l  were  Obadiah 
Mclntire,  Nathaniel  Blooil,  John  Dresser,  Kleazer 
>lclntire,  Samuel  Streeter,  Ebenezer  Twis<,  Isaiah 
I  Blood,  John  Stevens,  Ebenezer  Foskett,  Joseph  Twim 
and  Ebenezer  Chamberlain.  As  soon  as  the  district 
waa  organized  the  work  of  building  a  place  of  public 
i  worship  and  of  provi.ling  schools  was  underlak.  n, 
but  bevond  deciding  that  the  centre  of  the  diMrict 
ahoublbe  the  place  to  build  a  meeting-house  upon  and 
I  makingsligbt  provisions  for  schools  nothing  waa  accom- 
'  plishcd.    Timber  for  a  meeting-houae  had  been  pra- 
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pared  before  the  separation  from  Oxford.  The  war- 
rant for  a  meeting  to  be  held  December  8,  1755,  con- 
tained an  article  as  follows:  "To  see  if  the  district 
will  agree  to  build  a  meeting-house,  and  if  so,  to 
agree  upon  ihe  bigness  to  build  the  same  ;"  and  also 
the  following:  "  To  see  if  the  district  will  choose  a 
committee  to  take  care  of  the  timber  that  was  hewed 
some  time  ago  for  a  meeting-house,  as  also  to  provide 
materials  for  the  same  as  may  be  thought  most  con- 
venient if  the  district  agree  to  build  a  meeting-house.'' 
At  the  meeting  held  under  this  warrant  it  was  voted 
to  take  no  action  on  the<e  articles  ;  and  at  a  meeting 
held  February  7, 1757,  it  was  voted  to  raise  no  money 
either  for  schools  or  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel, 
for  the  reason  probably  that  it  was  expected  that  the 
petition  that  had  been  presented  to  the  General 
Court  for  the  annexation  of  the  Gore  would  be 
granted.  The  inhabitants  of  the  di--trict  had  become 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  on 
the  aflairsof  a  town  or  district,  and,  judging  from  the 
tenor  of  their  petitition,  did  not  consider  their  situa- 
tion had  been  improved  by  their  separation  from  the 
town  of  Oxford.  The  district  had  voted,  January  1, 
1756,  not  to  accept  the  Gore  or  join  in  a  petition  that 
it  might  be  added  to  the  district.  A  different  spirit 
soon  prevailed. 

The  petition  was  as  follows: 

To  the  Ooi'eriior,  Council  and  Hotisg  of  Eepresentalives  in  General  Court 
assyvihled  at  EostoUy  January^  1700  ; 

Ttie  petition  of  tlie  Biibscribers  inhabitants  of  Ctiarlton  and  a  place 
called  the  Gore  Humbly  shows,  That  the  inhabitants  of  Charlton  are 
now  very  sensible  that  it  is  wholly  impracticable  if  not  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  a  district  or  in  any  measure  support  the 
charge  necessarily  arising  from  setting  the  Gospel  amongst  them.  That 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Gore  are  so  situated  that  they  can't  be  laid  to  any 
town  with  the  least  advantage  and  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  fit  for  a  dis- 
trict by  themselves,  but  if  they  were  added  to  Charlton  they  wonld  make 
a  good  town  or  district  and  be  able  to  support  public  charges.  And  as 
they  lie  very  handy  to  be  laid  to  Charlton,  they  humbly  pray  that  the 
land  called  the  Gore  with  the  inhabitants  thereof  lying  westward  of  a 
line  extending  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Charlton,  northerly  the 
same  course  as  the  east  line  of  Charlton  till  it  meets  tbe  south  bounds  of 
old  Leicester,  bo  added  to  the  district  of  Charlton,  there  to  do  duty  and 
enjoy  privileges  as  other  inhabitants  of  said  district  do  enjoy.  And  as 
in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

The  petition  was  signed  by  Solomon  Harwood  and 
thirty-three  others  of  the  district  of  Charlton  and  by 
Jonathan  Wheelock  and  twelve  others  of  the  Gore. 
John  Chandler  and  twelve  other  non-resident  owners 
of  real  estate  joined  in  a  reque.st  that  the  petition 
might  be  granted.  June  8,  1756,  the  answer  of  Jon- 
athan Tucker,  Nathaniel  Jones  and  others  was  read 
with  the  petition,  and  the  matter  referred  to  the  next 
fitll  session  and  further  notices  ordered.  June  3, 1757, 
a  committee  liaving  considered  the  matter,  reported 
that  the  [letition  ought  to  be  granted.  "  The  report 
was  read  and  accepted,  and  ordered  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  Gore  and  the  land  within  the  bounds 
petitioned  for,  be,  and  hereby  are,  annexed  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Charlton  and  made  part  thereof,  to  do  duty 
and  enjoy  privileges  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  said 
district  do  or  by  law  ought  to  enjoy."      The  territory 


added  to  the  district' was  about  six  miles  in  length  and 
one  mile  in  width  on  the  east  line  and  nearly  three 
miles  in  width  on  the  west  line.  All  the  "  North 
Side  "  village,  except  the  few  houses  on  the  road  to 
Charlton  Centre  south  of  the  school-house,  is  on  the 
Gore  territory.  The  number  of  per.-ons  taxed  in  the 
district  of  Charlton  in  1756,  as  shown  by  the  tax-list 
for  that  year,  was  fifty  three,  and  they  were:  William 
Alton,  Richard  Blood,  Isaiah  Blood,  Nathaniel  Blood, 
Jonathan  Ballard,  John  Ballard,  Edward  Chamber- 
lain, Joseph  Clemence,  Jonathan  Clemence,  Philip 
Clemence,  Philip  Clemence,  Jr.,  Richard  Dresser, 
John  Dresser,  John  Davidson,  William  Coburn,  Lem- 
uel Edwards,  Ebenezer  Foskett,  Nathaniel  French, 
Benjamin  Hobbs,  Solomon  Harwood,  Adam  Johnson, 
Ebenezer  Lamb,  James  Lamb,  Obadiah  Mclntire, 
Ebenezer  Mclntire,  Eleazer  Mclntire,  Eleazer  Mc- 
lntire, Jr.,  Daniel  Mclntire, Thomas  Mclntire,  Thomas 
Mclniire,  Jr.,  Nathan  Mclntire,  Joseph  Mclntire, 
Philip  Mclntire,  Ezra  Mclntire,  Noah  Mclntire, 
Zebulon  Mclntire,  Robert  Mclntire,  Nathan  Moore, 
John  Oaks,  Jacob  Parker,  Elisha  Putney,  George 
Pike,  Paul  Rich,  Samuel  Rogers,  Obadiah  Sabin, 
Samuel  Streeter,  Samuel  Streeter,  Jr.,  Samuel  Scott, 
John  Stevens,  Ebenezer  Twiss,  Joseph  Twiss,  Joseph 
Twiss,  Jr.,  John  Warfield. 

Tbe  number  of  persons  living  on  the  Gore  land  that 
were  assessed  a  tax  the  spring  after  it  was  set  to 
Charlton  was  thirty-nine.  They  were:  Joseph  Bald- 
win, James  Blanchard,  David  Brown,  William  Cum- 
mins, John  Convers,  Nathaniel  Dewey,  Nathan 
Dennis,  Samuel  Eustis,  Nathaniel  Eustis,  Philip  Gage, 
Aaron  Gleason,  Ebenezer  Hammond,  Jonas  Ham- 
mond, David  Hammond,  Nathaniel  Jones,  Henry 
Merritt,  Ephraim  Morey,  Joseph  Parker,  Thomas 
Parker,  Thomas  Parker,  Jr.,  Malachi  Partridge,  Wil- 
liam Parker,  Nehemiah  Stone,  Jonathan  Tucker, 
William  Tucker,  John  Thompson,  Ebenezer  White, 
Josiah  White,  Daniel  Weld,  Job  Weld,  Noah  Weld, 
Daniel  Williams,  Benjamin  Ward,  Uriah  Ward,  Jona- 
than Wheelock,  Paul  Wheelock,  David  Wheelock, 
Peter  Sleeman  and  Jonathan  Upham.  Of  the  pei-sons 
above  named  who  were  prominent  in  public  ali'airs, 
and  whose  names  appear  frequently  on  the  records, 
Jonathan  Tucker,  Daniel  Williams  and  the  Welds 
were  from  Roxbury,  Nehemiah  Stone  and  the  Ham- 
luonds  from  Newton,  the  Wheelocks  from  Mendon, 
and  the  Wards  from  Roxbury. 

A  committee  was  chosen  by  the  General  Court  in 
1719  to  sell  the  Gore  land,  and  it  was  divided  into  lots 
of  three  hundred  acres,  but,  .-o  far  as  the  records  show, 
no  person  living  on  the  land  at  the  time  it  was  annexed 
to  Charlton  became  an  owner  prior  to  1735.  In  that 
year  Jonathan  Tucker,  of  Roxbury,  deeded  to  his  son 
Jonathan  one-half  of  three  hundred  acres  in  the  Gore, 
and  the  same  year  Jonathan  Wheelock  bought  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  they  were  probably  the 
first  settlers  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  The 
Hammonds  bought  laud  adjoining  Tucker's  on  the 
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wcsl  in  1739,  and  Nrlietniiili  .Stotio  becaiiie  tUv  owner 
of  land  in  174G  that  was  al'tfrwards  owned  by  his  »on 
Kfheiiiiali,  and  by  liis  grandson,  Xchcniiah  B.  .Stone. 
Alllioujfh  L'liarhon,  after  the  Gore  wiis  added,  con- 
tained a  hirger  [lopulation  than  many  of  the  towns  in 
the  State,  it  remained  a  district,  without  the  right  of 
sending  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  until 
a  hiw  was  enacted  in  177d,  making  all  districts  in  the 
Common  weal  til  towns. 

Witli  the  addition  of  population  and  resources 
secured  liy  the  addition  of  territory,  the  inhabitants 
considered  iheniselves  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  suc- 
cessfully public  affairs.  Accordingly,  July  28,  1757,  a 
meeting  was  held,  and  the  district  voted  ten  pounds, 
lawful  money,  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  and 
thirteen  i>ounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for 
the  support  of  schools.  Ebenezer  McJntire,  Jonas 
Hammond  and  Isaiah  Hlood  were  chosen  a  ciminiittee 
to  provide  preaching,  and  Ebenezer  White,  Ebenezer 
Jlammond,  John  Stevens,  Eleazer  Mclntire  and 
Nathaniel  Ulood,  School  Committee.  The  district  also 
voted  "  to  build  a  meeting-house  at  the  centre  of  the 
district,  if  a  convenient  place;  if  not,  at  the  nearest 
convenient  place  thereto."'  The  district  before  the 
Gore  was  annexed  had  passed  a  similar  vote,  but  the 
large  addition  of  territory  made  it  necessary  to  select 
a  new  location,  but  failing  to  agree  as  to  where  the 
centre  of  the  district  was  or  the  nearest  convenient 
place  thereto,  at  a  meeting  held  November  22,  1757, 
a  committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of  Dea.  Thomas 
Wheeler,  of  Worcester,  Samuel  Chandler,  Esq.,  of 
Woodstock,  and  Col.  Hezekiah  Sabin,  of  Thompson, 
"to  state  a  place  for  a  meeting-house."  The  di-trict 
voted  to  pay  Richard  Dresser  six  shillings  eight  pence 
for  entertaining  the  committee,  but  refused  to  accept 
the  "place  stated."  An  article  in  the  warrant  for  a 
meeting  held  January  16,  1758,  was  as  follows:  "To 
see  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  will  vote  that  the 
meeting-house  shall  stand  at  a  stake  that  is  set  up 
north  of  Eiienezer  Mclutire's  house,  and  if  not,  to  see 
if  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  will  agree  in  sendintr 
to  the  General  Court  for  a  committee  to  find  the 
centre  of  the  district,  and  to  stale  the  place  for  the 
meeting-house."  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  "  to 
build  the  meeting-house  at  the  stake  a  little  north  of 
Ebenezer  Mclntire's  house."'  It  has  been  stated 
that  a  committee  from  the  General  Court  staked  out  a 
place  for  the  meeting-house ;  but  if  the  district  records 
are  to  be  depende<l  on,  the  statement  is  incorrect. 
As  recorded,  the  vote  for  accepting  the  place  was  six- 
teen to  nine.  Ebenezer  Mclntire  gave  the  district  an 
acre  of  land,  but  it  was  suited  in  the  deed  that  it  was 
for  the  use  of  said  district  "  for  the  meeting-house  to 


1  El«neier  Mclntire  owneJ  all  the  land  on  Ch.rlton  Illir,  on  which 
the  Centre  Vin»ge  stands,  and  ho  and  hU  eons  end  Ihpir  fiunllles  were 
the  only  residents  until  1775.  His  house  was  on  the  .est  side  of  the 
road  that  runs  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cotniuon,  and  pnjUiblj-  a  lillle 
farther  south  than  the  house  where  Ceorgo  K.  C^mmlnB  n..«f  Ure^  and 
stood  on  land  that  now  U  iJurt  of  the  Common. 


stand  upon  and  fur  a  training-field,  and  fur  no  utiif  r 
Uses."  This  piece  of  land,  us  dencribeU  in  the  de««l 
was  twenty  rods  long  and  eight  rudii  »iile,  mid 
bounded  eanlerly  by  the  road.  For  iiiuiiy  yeum  it  has 
not  been  used  fur  either  of  the  purfx— ■-  -i...iii.,| 
The  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of  .1, 
after  the  Gore  was  annexed  wan  held  M.> 
At  this  meeting  Jonathan  Tucker,  KichatU  lJ(tM*«ir, 
Jonas  Uammuiid,  Isaiah  Hlood  and  Ebeuczcr  Mcln- 
tire were  chosen  selectmen;  Itichard  Drewor,  clerk, 
and  .lonathan  Whielock,  trea.iurer. 

.\t  the  same  meeting  it  was  vutc-d  to  build  a  mevt- 
ing-house  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide  and  to 
cover  the  whide  with  shingles.  One  hundred  {Kiundi 
was  granted  toward  thv  expense  uf  building  and  Na- 
thaniel Itloud,  Iviiah  Hlood,  Jonathan  Upham,  Jona- 
than Ballard  and  Ebenezer  Hammond  were  ch<nen  a 
meeting-house  committee  for  the  year  and  were 
authorized  "  to  set  a  price  upon  materials  and  u|M>n 
labor  and  to  choose  a  master  workman  to  mrl  up  tha 
frame."  In  July,  1759,  it  was  voted  "to  let  out  tho 
I  framing  of  our  meeting-house  by  the  great,"  and  for 
'  twenty-six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and  fimr  pence, 
i  Jonathan  l'|diani  undertook  "  to  srt  up  the  frame  and 
I  assist  in  raising  the  mime."  In  September  folloning 
the  district  voted  "  to  provide  victuals  and  drink  for 
the  raising  of  the  meeting-house  and  other  necema- 
I  ries,"  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  see  that  provis- 
'  ions  were  suitably  prepared.  In  .March  pre«eding 
;  forty  pounds  had  been  voted  toward  defraying  the 
1  charges  of  building.  In  17110,  upon  ihe  petition  of 
Jonathan  Tucker  and  other  residenU  of  the  dis- 
trict, a  tax  of  two  pence  per  acre  for  one  year  on 
land  of  non-rcsiilent  proprietors  was  granted  by  the 
General  Court  "  in  order  lo  enable  the  inhubituntit  to 
finish  the  meeting-house."  Nearly  nineteen  thouiuiml 
acres  o(  land  in  the  dir.trict  was  at  this  time  owned 
by  non-resident  proprietors,  as  the  lax  autli"ri,'id 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fil'ly-thrte  |h.iiii  !h. 
fourteen  shillings  and  eight  pence.  Altliouj;li  iiii 
completed,  the  house  wiui  in  a  condition  lo  be  UihmI  an 
a  place  of  juiblic  worship  by  January,  17r>l.  \  nieei- 
ingof  the  inhabitanu  for  di.><tricl  busintas  was  held  in 
it  January  (jth.  There  had  been  expended  uiKin  it. 
as  reported  by  a  committee,  two  liuiidretl  and  i  '.I.':  • 
two  pounds,  l\\e  shillings,  three  pence  and  tw  .i 
ings.  In  February  following  twenty  |Mmud»  k:i--  n  ••-  i 
"toward  finishing  the  meeting-house."  Before  ibe 
district  was  incor|>orBted  some  of  the  inhabiunm  had 
attended  public  worship  at  Dudley  and  a  part  at  Stur- 
bridge.  Afterward  money  had  l>een  voted  from  tim. 
to  lime  for  the  support  ..f  Ihe  (Jospel  .. 
had    been    held   probably  at    the    hoa-  ' 

Mclntire,  where  all   nueiing*  f«r   the   i  ■ 

district  business  were  held  until  the  meeling-hou-. 
was  in  a  condition  lo  be  used.  May  2t!.  1761,  the  dis- 
trict voted  to  concur  with  the  church'  in  giving  Bev. 


•  The  members  of  the    church   were  :  Klchard 
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Caleb  Curtis  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry,  and  voted 
to  give  him  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds,  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  as  settlement,  and  sixty 
pounds  salary,  .>-o  long  as  he  should  supply  the  pulpit. 
Mr.  Curtis  accepted  the  call  and  was  ordained  O^^to- 
ber  15,  1761. 

In  1762  the  district  voted  to  put  pillars  under  the 
gallery  beams  and  to  build  seats  from  alley  to  alley, 
and  appropriations  were  made  from  time  to  time  to 
pay  expenses.  In  1766  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  General  Court  for  a  tax  on  the  land  of  non-resi- 
dent proprietors  towards  finishing  the  meeting- 
house, but  no  tax  was  granted. 

In  1772  the  district  voted  to  give  Jacob  Davis 
£163  12s.  to  finish  the  inside  of  the  meeting-house, 
"  the  work  to  be  done  as  well  and  complete  in  all  re- 
spects as  the  work  was  done  in  the  meeting-house  at 
Oxford  and  to  be  completed  in  eighteen  months."  It 
appears  that  the  work  was  completed  according  to 
the  agreement,  and  in  September,  1773,  a  committee 
was  chosen  "  to  Dignifie  all  the  pews  in  the  meeting- 
house." The  business  of  this  committee,  judging  by 
their  report,  which  was  accepted,  was  to  number  and 
appraise  the  pews.  It  was  voted  "  that  the  man  who 
paid  the  highest  tax  on  real  estate  towards  the  meet- 
ing-house should  have  his  first  choice,  paying  the 
appraisal  and  so  on  by  succession  until  all  were  dis- 
posed of.''  By  this  arrangement  the  choice  fell  to 
tax-payers  in  the  following  order:  Jacob  Davis, 
Ebenezer  Hammond,  Jonas  Hammond,  Paul  Wheel- 
ock,  Nehemiah  Stone,  Ebenezer  Mclntire,  Nathaniel 
Blood,  Jonathan  Tucker,  John  Stevens,  David 
Wheelock,  Nathaniel  Goodell,  David  Hammond, 
Daniel  Weld,  Ebenezer  Foskett,  Henry  Merritt,  Wil- 
liam Tucker,  John  Nichols,  Jonathan  Mower,  John 
Edwards,  Benjamin  Marsh,  Benjamin  Alton,  James 
Blanchard,  John  Marble,  Jonaihan  Ballard,  Edmund 
Bemis,  Joseph  Parker,  Ebenezer  White,  Jr.,  John 
Farley.  As  one  pew  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
ministry,  it  appears  there  were  twenty-nine  pews  in 
the  house  at  this  time.  Besides  the  pews  there  were 
seats  in  the  house  for  the  use  of  persons  who  were 
not  pew-owners. 

In  1788  it  was  voted  to  take  up  three  of  the  body 
seats  and  sell  at  auction  the  room  for  pew  ground. 
In  1790  Daniel  Williams  was  granted  leave  to  put  a 
pew  in  the  west  end  of  the  men's  body  seats.  In 
1793  General  John  Spurr  paid  £6  2s.  for  pew  ground. 
In  1775,  as  has  been  stated,  the  district  of  Charlton, 
by  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  was  made  a  town. 
March   11,  1776,  the   church   voted   to   dismiss  Rev. 


bam,  Timothy  Barton,  Josiab  Towne,  Jonathan  Ballard,  Jonathan 
Mower,  Jonas  Hammond,  Nehemiah  Stone,  Kbenezer  Lamb,  EliBba 
Putney,  Nathanial  Blood,  John  Farlee,  Joeiah  Robinson,  Samuel  Baker, 
7^l)eDezer  Hammond,  John  Edwards,  John  Coburn,  Aaron  Glejison, 
.Samuel  Chamberlain,  Joaatban  Dennis,  James  Blanchard,  Johanab 
Bluod,  Ruth  Blood,  Lucy  Chamberlain,  Elizabeth  Hammond,  Esther 
Hammond,  Mcbitable  Dennis,  Susanna  Towne,  Eunice  Gleasun,  Eliza- 
beth  Baker,  Martha  Upbam,  Deborah  Coburn,  Alice  Ballard,  Hepsibeh 
Barton. 


Caleb  Curtis,  according  to  his  request.  The  town,  at 
a  meeting  held  March  25th,  voted  not  to  concur  with 
the  church,  but  in  July  following  voted  in  favor  of 
dismissal.  October  29th  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
after  considering  the  reasons  of  Mr.  Curtis  for  asking 
a  dismission  and  finding  that  at  his  desire,  the  church 
and  the  town  had  voted  to  dismiss  him,  the  council 
approved  of  what  had  been  done  and  accordingly 
declared  Mr.  Curtis  dismissed.  Mr.  Curtis,  like 
many  other  clergymen  of  the  time,  owned  a  farm.' 
After  his  dismissal  he  continued  to  live  on  his  farm 
until  his  decease,  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years.  He  was  active  in  public  affairs  and  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1775 
and  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1787. 

The  town  continued  to  support  ministers  of  the 
standing  order  until  1782.  In  that  year  the  warrant 
contained  an  article,  as  follows:  "To  see  if  the  town 
will  vote  to  support  for  the  future  the  public  teacher, 
or  teachers,  of  piety,  religion  and  morality  of  said 
town  by  taxation  or  by  free  contribution."  On  this 
article  the  vote  was,  "  for  taxation,  55  ;  for  free  con- 
tribution, 106."  After  this  time  no  money  was  raised 
by  the  town  for  the  support  of  preaching.  A  congre- 
gational society  was  incorporated  in  1784.  The  act 
of  incorporation  was  amended  in  1786,  and  in  1798 
the  amended  act  was  repealed,  and  an  act  passed, 
incorporating  Israel  Waters,  Salem  Town,  John 
Spurr,  Jonas  Ward  and  others  a  religious  society,  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Proprietors  of  the  New  Congre- 
gational Centre  Meeting-house  in  Charlton."  A  meet- 
ing-house was  built  for  the  society  by  Deacon  Jonas 
Ward,  which  was  probably  raised  about  the  1st  of 
June,  1798,  as  May  2-lth  the  society  chose  three  stew- 
ards, "  to  provide  such  drink  as  they  should  think 
necessary  for  raising  day,"  and  three  '"  to  deal  out  the 
drink,"  and  voted  "that  the  carpenters  on  raising- 
day  should  inform  the  stewards  what  time  to  refresh." 
The  house  was  dedicated  November  26,  1799.  It  was 
very  large,  having  one  hundred  pewson  the  lower  floor, 
and  fifty  in  the  gallery,  and  stood  where  the  Univer- 
salist  meeting-house  now  stands.  The  pews  were 
divided  amongst  the  proprietors  by  lot.^ 

After  Mr.  Curtis  was  dismissed  there  was  no  settled 
minister  until  January,  1783,  when  Rev.  Archibald 
Campbell  was  installed,  and  remained  until  April, 
1793,  after  which  time  there  was  no  settled  pastor  for 
about  four  years.  In  1797  Rev.  Erastus  Learned  was 
ordained  ;  he  was  dismissed  in  1802.  In  November, 
1803,  Rev.  Edwards  Whipple  accepted  a  call  from  the 
church  and  society  at  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  He  was  ordained  January  25,  1804,  and 
remained  until  February  20,  1821. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Whipple  was  Rev.  Thomas 

1  The  farm  is  now  owned  by  Reuben  S.  Eastman. 

-  The  first  meeting-house  was  sold,  in  1803,  to  Levi  Davis  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  one.half  of  which  was  paid  to  the  pew  owners* 
the  other  half  to  the  town.  The  bouse  was  taken  down  and  the  mate- 
rials used  for  a  barn  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Moses  D.  Woodbury. 
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Eich,  nhose  term  of  service  ended  in  1825.  A  major- 
ily  of  the  proprietors  had  become  dissenters  from  the 
Calvinistic  Congregationalist  doctrine,  and,  l>y  an 
arrangement  with  the  minority,  became  I  lie  owners 
of  the  meeting-house.  In  (.)ctober,  LSili,  the  minor- 
ity and  other  residents  of  the  town  organized  a  society 
and  took  the  name  of  "  The  First  Calvinistic  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Charlton."  Meeting-t  were 
held  in  the  hall  of  William  S.  Weld  (afterwards 
called  "  Craig's  Hall ")  until  a  meeting-house  was 
built.  The  house  was  commenced  in  182G,  and  tom- 
pleied  in  time  to  be  dedicated  June  5,  1S27.  The 
same  day  Rev.  John  Wilder,  who  had  been  invited 
by  the  church  and  society  to  become  their  pastor,  was 
installed.  Mr.  Wilder  remained  until  February, 
1833.  Since  that  time  the  pastors  have  been — Rev. 
William  H.  Whittemore,  from  June,  1833,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1835;  Rev.  Isaac  K.  Barbour,  Irom  Aujrust,  183G, 
to  June,  1839;  Rev.  George  W.  Underwood,  from 
June,  1840,  to  March,  1843  ;  Rev.  John  Wilder,  from 
April,  1843,  till  his  decease,  in  1844;  Rev.  Alanston 
Alvord,  from  February,  1845,  to  March,  1846;  Rev. 
Nelson  Clarke,  from  June,  1846,  to  December,  184!>; 
Rev.  John  Haven,  from  April,  1850,  to  October,  1879; 
Rev.  Frank  Jenkins,  from  January,  1881,  to  July, 
1882 ;  Rev.  Charles  M.  Pierce,  from  August,  1883,  to 
November,  1886.  Rev.  William  Sewall,  the  present 
pastor,  was  installed  June  24,  1887. 

In  1855  the  meeling-house  was  remodeled  and  im- 
proved. The  society  has  an  income  from  a  fund  of 
about  two  thousand  dollars,  a  bequest  from  Sally  Wil- 
lis, who  died  in  1887. 

As  early  as  1757  there  were  people  in  Charlton  who 
held  Baptist  sentiments.  In  that  year  the  following 
certificate  was  filed  with  the  assessors : 

LciCRSTBR,  NoTember  15,  1757. 
Tbis  may  Certify  all  People  to  whom  it  may  couctrn  that  OUadiah 
Mackintire,  Sener.,  iinJ  Eli-iiz.T  Mackiiilin',  Soner.,  and  Ebeiieier  Twin 
and  Solomon  Ilarwood,  all  of  Charlton,  d.i  I'sually  and  ftvqucnily  at- 
tend the  annabaptis  Meetiiie  nnder  the  Piurtonil  care  of  Elder  Tboma* 
Green  and  do  Desire  the  Liberty  the  Law  gives  in  Being  Clear*  from 
paying  of  Ratea  to  those  of  other  Way  of  thinking  And  Liokwlae  Elea 
zcr  Miickinlire,  Junr. 
Test.     Wee  who  are  Chosen  by  the  Chnrch  to  Give  Setiliciitea. 

KIder  Thomas  Grccx, 
S.miwiu.  Grp-k!!, 
Thomas  Hon  has. 

The  same  year  Nathaniel  Jones  obtained  a  similar 
certificate  from  the  Baptist  Church  in  Sutton.  In 
1761  twenty-three  ta.x-payers  in  Charlton  had  filed 
such  certificates  with  the  a.^wessors  and,  in  conse- 
quence, were  exempted  from  paying  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  standing  order.  In  July,  1762,  a  Bap- 
tist Church  was  formed  at  what  is  called  the  North 
Side,  composed  of  members  from  Charlton,  Leicester 
and  Spencer.  There  is  nothing  in  the  society  or 
church  records  to  show  when  the  first  meeting-house 
was  built,  but,  a.s  in  all  warrants  for  district  or  town- 
meeiings  prior  to  1780,  the  inhabitants  had  been 
warned  to  meet  at  the  meeting-house  in  said  Charlton, 
and  after  that  date  at   the   Centre   meeting-house,  it 


may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  it  wiu  built  in  177'J. 
The  society,  for  a  time,  incroju>v<l  quite  rapidly  in 
nnmbera,  and,  in  17'.»3,  a  new  hou-.e  wa«  built  on 
land  given  for  the  pur|Mi»e  by  Captain   Ia-ti  I)«vi». 

The  society  votetl  to  give  to  KIder  Daviil  lUlhbun 
the  old  meeting-house  for  a  dwelliug-houM-,  pmvidrd 
he  should  settle  with  them,  but  at  a  nulMopietit 
meeting  this  vote  was  reconsidered.  And  when  the 
new  hou.te  was  ready  for  use  the  old  one  wa«  afilj 
to  Moses  Dodge.' 

Elder  Nathaniel  Ctreen,  of  Ix-icenter,  wan  th*"  fir»l 
minister.  lie  was  ordaine<l  October  12,  17IIS,  and 
labored  with  tbeehiireh  and  siH-iety  until  hia  deeeain-. 
March  20,  17'.ll.  .Vfter  the  <leath  of  KIder  Oreen  the 
pastors  were  Elder  David  Uathbun,  from  171(2  to 
1795;  Elder  Charles  Thompson,  Irom  Decemlter,  1K02, 
till  his  decease  .May  1,  1803;  and  Elder  Jamra 
Boomer,  from  1S03  to  1834,  when  his  health  failed 
and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  preaching.  He  died 
February  24,  1.S37.  He  was  the  last  minister  of  the 
church  and  six-iety.  Soon  after  his  decease  lettcra 
of  dismission  and  recommendation  to  other  churehea 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  were  given  the  remain- 
ing members.' 

Elder  Boomer  is  remembered  by  the  old  reaidenta 
of  the  town  as  an  earnest,  elfective  preacher,  who  la- 
bored faithfully  for  the  welfare  of  his  pari^bionen. 
He  enjoyed  the  respect  and  contiileiice  of  his  towns- 
men, and  Wits  twice  elected  a  repre»entalive  to  the 
General  Court.  Several  causes  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  the  society.  There  were  many  removals 
from  town.  Some  were  so  situated  that  they  could 
more  convenienily  attend  other  churchea  of  the  de- 
nomination, and  with  a  considerable  number  there 
was  a  change  of  religious  sentiment. 

It  is  said  that  a  Methmlist  Church  was  organized 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town  in  1792,  and  that 
circuit  preachers  served  the  society  until  ISID,  after 
which  the  society  ceased  to  eni»t.  Meetings  were 
held  in  the  hall  at  Dreiser  Hill  and  in  other  place* 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town  ft>r  a  consi.lerable  num- 
ber of  years  before  a  house  of  worship  was  built. 
Some  ol  the  preachers  were:  Heiekiah  Davis, 
Stephen  W.  Hammond,  Otis  Perrin  and  Joseph  S.  El- 
lis. In  18.55,  when  it  was  decide<i  to  build  a  church  at 
Charlton  City,  a  legal  organization  was  eHectod,  and 
meiLsures  Uiken  t<j  c«rry  out  tlie  project.  The  house 
was  completed  in  18-'>6.  Since  the  orgiiniwiion  of 
the  society  the  pastors  have  been  aa  follows  :  William 
B.  Olds,  18-J.5-56;  Jarvis  Wilson,  part  of  1H.'>7 ; 
Daniel  Dorchester,  18.58--59;  C.  H.  Hanaford.  1860- 
62;  J.  .**.  Thomas,  18«;2:  John  Noon.  l«i>."<;  J.  W.  P. 
Jordan,  1864;  A.  JI.  (>sg«.d,  1H6J;  D.  K.  Banister. 
1866-68;  N.  A.Soule,  1869-71 ;  N.  F.  Steveiu.  1872; 


1  The  houae   wa»  taken  .!.• 
hoOM*  on  the  farm  now  ow  i^ 

'  Th«  l«»l  mretlniehou- 
down  and   remored   to   thr 
factory. 
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J.  J.  Woodbury,  1873-75;  S.  H.  Noon,  1876;  F.  T. 
George,  1877  ;  G.  W.  H.  Clarke,  1878  ;  P.  C.  Sloper, 
1879-80 ;  W.  A.  Braman,  .1881-83 ;  G.  O.  Crosby, 
1884-85;  O.  W.  Adams,  18S6,  '87-88. 

The  society  has  an  income  from  a  liberal  bequest 
from  Sally  Willis,  lately  deceased. 

After  the  division  of  the  Congregational  Society  in 
1825,  the  meeting-house  was  purchased  by  the  town, 
but  was  sold  in  1826  to  Dr.  Dan  Lamb,  Samuel  D. 
Spurr,  Johu  Davis  and  others,  and  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Unitarians.  In  1827  a  society  and 
church  of  that  denomination  was  organized,  of  which 
Rev.  Edward  Turner  became  the  pastor.  He  was  in- 
stalled June  18,  1827,  and  remained  until  May,  1881. 
He  was  the  only  pastor  of  the  society,  and  soon  after 
his  services  ended  the  society  ceased  to  exist.  Many 
of  the  members  joined  the  Universali--t8  in  organizing 
the  First  Union  Society  of  Charlton. 

A  Universalist  Society  was  formed  in  1827,  and 
held  meetings  at  the  North  Side.  The  preachers  were 
Rev.  Massena  B.  Ballou,  Rev.  Gilman  Noyes  and 
Rev.  John  Boyden.  In  1838  a  society  was  organized, 
composed  of  Universalists  and  Unitarians,  that  took 
the  name  of  "  The  First  Union  Society  of  Charlton," 
and  voted  to  hold  meetings  at  Charlton  Centre.  The 
old  meeting-house  was  purchased  of  the  proprietors 
and  taken  down,  and  a  new  house  built  on  the  spot 
where  the  old  one  stood.  The  basement  was  built  by 
the  town  according  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with 
the  society,  and  is  used  as  a  place  for  holding  town- 
meetings  and  for  public  uses.  The  house  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  in  December,  1839.  In  1851 
the  society  took  the  name  of  "  The  First  Universalist 
Society  of  Charlton."  Rev.  Aurin  Bugbee  was  pastor 
of  the  society  from  1838  to  1851.  Since  that  time 
the  pastors  have  been  Rev.  M.  E.  Hawes,  1851-52 ; 
Rev.  Lyman  Maynard,  1853;  Rev.  J.  H.  Willis, 
1854-55.  From  1855  to  1858  there  was  no  regular 
pastor  ;  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Z.  Baker  and 
others.  In  March,  1858,  Rev.  Lucius  Holmes  became 
the  pastor,  and  continued  until  March,  1863  ;  Rev. 
Clarence  Fowler  was  pastortheremainder  of  1863and 
1864;  Rev.  Edward  Smiley.  1866-74;  Rev.  Anson 
Titus,  1875-78;  Rev.  I.  P.  Quimby,  1879-83.  In 
1883  Rev.  Lucius  Holmes  a  second  time  became  pas- 
tor and  still  continues  in  that  office. 

Nehemiah  B.  Stone,  who  died  in  1866,  left  by  will 
five  thousand  dollars  to  the  society,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  preaching. 

In  1858  a  society  was  formed  at  Lelandville  of  peo- 
l)lc  of  various  religious  beliefs.  A  meeting-house  was 
built  and  religious  services  held  regularly  on  the  Sab- 
bath for  several  years.  Rev.  William  B.  Olds  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  most  of  the  time.  From  some  cause 
interest  in  the  meetings  declined,  religious  services 
were  discontinued,  and  the  meeting-house,  after  re- 
maining unused  for  a  considerable  time,  was  sold  and 
removed. 

About  1865  a  Second  Advent  Society  was  formed  in 


the  southeast  part  of  the  town.  A  chapel  was  built  in 
which  meetings  have  since  been  held.  There  has 
been  no  permanent  minister.  The  preaching  has  been 
by  clergymen  of  the  denomination  from  other  towns. 

The  Roman  Catholics  held  meetings  at  Charlton 
Depot  for  several  years.  In  18S7  a  building  was  pur- 
chased at  Charlton  City  in  which  their  meetings  are 
now  held.  The  church  is  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Father  Donahoe,  of  Southbridge. 

At  the  first  meeting  held  in  the  district  March  12, 
1755,  no  money  was  appropriated  for  any  purpose. 
The  second  meeting  was  held  the  same  mouth.  An 
article  in  the  warrant  for  the  second  meeting  was  "To 
make  such  grant  or  grants  of  money  as  the  district 
may  think  necessary  for  the  district's  use  as  for 
schooling  the  children  in  the  place  or  for  other 
things  that  may  be  thought  needful."  Eight  pounds, 
lawful  money,  was  voted  for  schooling.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  April  following  it  was  voted  that  the  schools 
should  be  kept  in  two  places,  the  one  on  the  north 
side,  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  district.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  inhabitants  living  farther 
north  than  the  Centre  Village  now  extends.  It  is 
probable  that  the  school  for  the  south  part  was  on  or 
near  Dresser  Hill,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bloods 
and  the  Dressers.  The  school  for  the  north  part  was 
without  doubt  farther  south  than  what  is  now  Charl- 
ton Centre.  In  1756  it  was  voted  that  the  schools 
should  be  kept  in  three  places,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
money  should  be  laid  out  for  hiring  a  school-dame  in 
summer,  as  petitioned  for  by  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  had  small  children.  The  Gore  having 
been  annexed  to  the  district  in  1757,  in  July  of 
that  year  £13  6s.  Sd.  was  voted  for  schooling,  and 
Ebenezer  White,  Ebenezer  Hammond,  John  Stevens, 
Eleazer  Mclntire  and  Nathaniel  Blood  were  chosen 
School  Committee.  It  was  voted  that  each  part  should 
provide  its  own  school-house  and  that  the  committee 
should  provide  schuoling  as  each  part  should  choose. 
In  1760  the  selectmen  were  chosen  School  Committee, 
and  the  appropriation  for  schools  was  fifteen  pounds. 
In  1761  a  committee  was  chosen  "to  state  places  for 
school-houses  in  the  several  parts  of  the  district."  The 
committee  reported  that  they  had  agreed  on  six  places, 
three  on  the  east  side  and  three  on  the  we.st  side  of 
the  district,  and  that  the  house  for  the  southwest  part 
should  stand  where  it  was  already  built.  The  report 
was  accepted. 

For  several  years  after  this  time  the  number  of 
schools  was  not  increased,  and  the  sum  appropriated 
for  their  support  in  any  year  did  not  exceed  twenty 
pounds.  In  1767  the  district  was  divided  into  eight 
school  wards,  one  of  which  was  called  the  Middle 
Ward,  the  school-house  for  which  was  to  be  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  burying-ground.  Before  this 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  there  had  been  a  school 
at  the  Centre.  The  district  voted  that  each  ward 
should  build  its  own  school-house.  In  May,  1773, 
Ebenezer  Hammond,  Jacob  Davis  and  Isaiah  Blood 
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were  chosen  a  committee  to  act  in  iletence  of  the 
town  on  an  indictment  for  not  kecpinR  a  grammar 
school.  As  the  iiopulation  increased  additional  Mchools 
were  provided  and  the  appropriations  for  their  sup- 
port were  increased. 

'  In  1780  there  were  ten  school-wards  in  the  town. 
In  1778  the  sum  vote<l  for  schools  was  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  currency  had  hccome  of  so  little  value 
in  1780  that  twenty-tive  hundred  pound-t  wils  voted. 
In  1781  the  appropriation  was  "(JO  pounds  in  hard 
money  or  current  exchange."  In  178lj  a  committee 
was  chosen  "  to  regulate  the  schools  for  each  ward 
and  to  select  a  place  for  a  school-house  in  each  ward 
where  a  school-hou-^e  had  not  been  built,  the  places 
selected  to  be  reported  to  the  town  for  acceptance." 
The  committee  were  authorized  to  expend,  under  the 
direction  of  the  selectmen,  the  money  that  each  ward 
was  entitled  to  receive.  In  1788  the  town  granted 
the  petition  of  the  "  middle  ward  "  for  leave  to  build  a 
school-house  with  the  share  of  money  raised  for 
schooling  belonging  to  said  ward.  The  same  privilege 
was  granted  the  "  east  ward"  the  year  following.  In 
1795  thri!e  additional  school-wards  were  made  and 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  wa.s  voted  for  provid- 
ing schooling.  A  (cw  years  later  two  more  school- 
wards  were  made  and  Hfteen  schools  were  supported 
until  1836,  when  the  number  was  reduced  to  thirteen 
by  uniting  two  at  the  Centre  and  two  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  town. 

As  for  many  years  each  ward  or  district  provided 
its  own  school-hou.se  and  the  money  raised  for  schools 
was  divided  amongst  the  several  wards,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  each, 
the  wards  or  districts  really  provided  the  schooling. 
In  1854  a  more  equitable  method  of  dividing  the 
money  was  adopted,  a  portion  of  the  money  raised 
for  school  purposes  being  divided  equally  among  the 
districts.  In  18G9  the  town  voted  to  abolish  the 
school-district  .system  and  since  that  time  has  owned 
the  school-houses.  A  sufficient  number  of  schools  to 
accommodate  all  the  school-children  of  the  town  are 
maintained  thirty  weeks  each  year.  For  several 
years  the  number  of  schools  has  varied  from  eleven 
to  thirteen.  The  annual  expense  for  their  support  is 
about  $3800. 

The  No.  3  School  District  has  a  fund  of  $1000,  a 
bequest  by  Jesse  Smith,  who  died  in  1835.  The  inter- 
est of  this  fund  is  used  for  the  bene6t  of  the  school 
in  the  district. 

The  No.  2  District  has  a  fund  of  the  same  amount, 
the  bequest  of  Nehemiah  B.  Stone,  the  income  from 
which  is  used  in  like  manner. 

Capt.  Julius  E.  Tucker,  who  died  in  1873,  left  a 
legacy  of  $1000  t<i  the  town,  the  interest  of  which 
will,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  will,  be  mainly 
used  for  school  purposes. 

In  1860  a  Library  .\ssociation  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  library.     The  undertaking 
proved  quite  successful  and  a  good  collection  of  books 
48 


wiLs  ».curi'<l.  In  order  that  iu  uiu'  mi^fhl  bo  enjoyed 
by  the  public  generally,  in  ls.S2  it  wiu  made  over  to 
the  town  form  Free  Public  l.iliriiry.  on  condition  that 
an  annual  appropriation  Khouhl  l>c  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  biMiks  and  for  neccmiart-  fip.n..-  *.i.... 
that  time  the  town  has  annually  appr^ 
for  its  benefit.  April  1,  IHW.s,  ihe  librar 
1168  volumes  for  circulation  and  'MV>  l>u<jk>  ui  ivUt- 
ence.  In  the  future,  in  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  town,  the  library  will  have  (In-  in- 
come I'rom  a  fund  of  $.')Oii,  bopicathed  by  .Mr*.  Kinc- 

j  line   Miinroe,  saiil    income   to   be  expended   for  the 

]  purchase  of  l>ooks. 

I      Pauperism  was  rare  in   the  early  history  of  the 

^  town.  Occasional  aid  was  rendered  (>enf>ns  in  indi- 
gent circumstances.  In  I'titi  Nathan  Mclnlire  wa» 
paid  two  shillings  two  pence  "  for  n  pare  uf  mitteni 
and  footing':  '2  pear  of  stockings  for  James  Ilutlcr." 
Other  small  amounts  were  paid  from  time  to  time. 
In  1773  Dr.  William  Ware  wiui  allowed  twelve  nhil- 
lings  three  pence  for  doctoring  the  p<K>r.  H>tm» 
families  were  warniNl  to  lejive  the  town  to  prevent 
their  acquiring  a  settlement.  In  17ri4)  it  waa  vot«d 
"to  allow  .Solomon  Harwood,  for  warning  out  thre« 
families,  by  vertu  of  a  warrant  from  the  solpctmen, 
fore  shillings."  Several  time*  the  town  voted  to  build 
a  work-house,  but  the  votes  were  never  carried  into 
effect,  and  for  a  considerable  time  home*  were  found 
for  paupers  with  such  persons  as  were  willing,  for  ■ 
stipulated  price,  to  undertake  the  support  of  one  or 
more  of  them  for  the  year.     Later  they  were  "  auc- 

1  tioiieil  otf  to  the  lowest  bidder."  In  I >«;t<i  a  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres  was  pnrchase<l,  on  which,  since 
that  time,  the  unfortunate  poor  of  the  town,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  have  been  comfortably  provided 
for.  In  1864  a  new  house  was  built  on  the  farm,  at  a 
cost  of  $<;rj5. 

According  to  tradition,  the  first  place  of  burial  was 
on  the  son tli west  corner  of  the  farm  of  Obadiah  Mc- 
Intire,  which  is  now  owned  by  David  t).  Horn.  The 
land  is  now  covered  by  a  growth  of  wood  of  consid- 
erable size,  but   the   rough,  unlettered   stonn,  set  to 

'  mark  the  graves,  can   readily  be  found.     In  1762  it 

I  was  voted  "to  lay  out  a  burying-gronnd  as  near  our 
meeting-house  as  the  land  will  admit  of,  if  the  land 

'  may  be  bad."  In  1763  it  wa-i  voted  "to  accept  an 
acre  of  land,  a  little  aouth  of  Ebenezcr  Mclntire'a 
barn,  for  n  burying-ground  for  y*  district  to  bury 
theii  dead." 

A  little  later  a  burial-place  waa  provided  at  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  called  the  North  Side  lUiry- 
ing-ground,  and  another  in  the  south  part,  called  the 
Dresser  Hill  Hurying-gronnd.  All  lhe«>  loU  have 
been  enlarge<l,  and  are  still  used  aa  bunal-place*. 
Any  family  or  person  in  town  has  had  the  privilege 
of  selecting  any  unappropriated  lot  when  needed, 
but  no  person  has  been  allowed  to  select  a  lot  until 
wanted.  The  town  has  an  income  from  a  legacy  of 
five  hundred  dollars  from  Thomas  J.  Spurr,  and  alto 
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from  a  legacy  of  two  hundred  dollars  from  Mrs.  Ruth 
Twiss,  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bequests, 
are  used  mainly  for  the  improvement  of  the  Centre 
Burying-grouud. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  Charlton  bore  its 
share  of  burdens  resolutely.  There  was  no  failure 
in  furnishing  the  quotas  of  men  required.  Liberal 
bounties  were  paid  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
army,  and  they  were,  as  far  as  possible,  supplied  by 
the  town  with  clothing  and  blankets,  and  thtir  fami- 
lies were  provided  for  during  their  absence.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  August  19,  1773,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion a  letter  from  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
of  Boston.  A  committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of 
Deacon  Jonas  Hammond,  Captain  Richard  Dresser 
and  Captain  Nathaniel  Blood,  "  to  draw  up  resolves 
relating  to  the  unconstitutional  burdens  laid  on  the 
province."  The  report  of  the  committee  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Gentlemen, — We  liave  taken  into  serious  consideration  tbe  pamphlet 
sent  us  from  Bostou,  wherein  the  nghts  and  privileges  of  this  province 
are  clearly  stated,  and  the  infringements  made  thereon  justly  pointed  out. 
AVe  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  town  of  Bostou  for  the  vigilance  and 
firmness  in  support  of  the  country,  which  has  been  very  conspicuous 
in  that  metropolis,  and  will  heartily  join  in  all  such  meuaures  as  may 
appear  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  our  invaluable  privileges 
from  the  baud  of  oppression. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  approved,  and 
Jonas  Hammond,  Richard  Dresser,  Nathaniel  Blood, 
Ebenezer  Hammond,  Stephen  Fay,  John  Dresser 
and  Ebenezer  Foskett  were  chosen  a  Committee  of 
Correspondence. 

September  12,  1774,  it  was  voted  lo  provide  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  three  hundred 
pounds  of  lead  and  fifty  dozen  flints,  and  eighteen 
pounds,  lawful  money,  was  voted  to  pay  for  the  same. 
Ezra  Mclutire,  constable,  was  instructed  to  make  no 
return  of  jurors,  according  to  the  late  order.  October 
10,  1774,  Captain  Jonathan  Tucker  was  chosen  dele- 
gate to  attend  the  Provincial  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Concord  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  At  the 
same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  furnish  the  regular 
troops  with  no  implements,  labor,  etc.  December 
22d  the  constables  were  directed  to  pay  what  prov- 
ince money  they  had  collected,  or  might  collect,  to 
Henry  Gardner,  of  Stow,  for  the  use  of  the  province, 
agreeable  to  the  advice  of  the  Provincial  Congress. 
January  9,  1775,  Captain  Jonathan  Tucker  was 
chosen  delegate  to  attend  the  Provincial  Congress  to 
be  held  at  Cambridge  the  1st  day  of  February  follow- 
ing. And  at  the  same  meeting  Captain  Samuel  Curtis, 
Captain  Richard  Dresser,  Lieutenant  William  Tuck- 
er, Ezra  Mclntire  and  Ebenezer  Foskett  were  chosen 
a  committee  to  see  that  the  directions  of  the  Conti- 
nental and  Provincial  Congresses  were  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  It  was  also  voted  to  aid  and  assist  and 
protect  the  constables  in  collecting  the  province  tax. 
March  6th  it  was  voted  "  to  make  the  men  in  the  dis- 
trict some  allowance  for  disciplining  themselves." 
May  22,  1775,  Rev.  Caleb  Curtis  was  chosen  a  dele- 


gate to  attend  the  Provincial  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Watertown.  March  4,  1776,  Nathaniel  Jones,  Eben- 
ezer Foskett  and  Thomas  Parker  were  chosen  a  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  Inspection  and  Safety, 
and  in  June  following  Ezra  Mclutire  and  Caleb  Am- 
midown  were  added  to  the  committee.  At  the  meet- 
ing in  March  Daniel  Streeter  was  allowed  one  pound 
and  eight  shillings  for  carrying  blankets  to  the  army. 
June  17,  177C,  the  town  voted  to  support  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  declaring  independence  of  Great 
Britain. 

March  18,  1777,  the  town  voted  to  give  their  men 
who  should  enlist  into  the  Continental  service  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  or  during  the  war,  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  each,  in  addition  to  the  bounty  given 
by  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  State,  and  that 
the  money  for  the  purpose  should  be  raised  by  a  gen- 
eral assessment,  in  order  that  all  the  inhabitants  and 
estates  should  pay  an  equal  proportion  in  defending 
civil  and  religious  privileges.  This  vote  was  passed 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  commit- 
tee chosen  to  devise  means  to  raise  the  quota  of  men 
required  of  the  town  as  speedily  as  possible; 

June  9,  1777,  Lieutenant  John  Edwards  was  chosen 
"  to  procure  and  lay  before  the  court  the  evidence 
that  might  be  had  of  the  inimical  disposition  of  any 
inhabitant  of  the  town  towards  this  or  any  of  tbe 
United  States  who  might  be  charged  by  the  freehold- 
ers, or  other  inhabitants,  with  being  a  person  whose 
residence  in  the  State  was  dangerous  to  the  public  peace 
and  safety." 

By  a  vote  of  the  town,  the  names  of  Obadiah  Mcln- 
tire, Eleazer  Mclntire,  Eleazer  Mclntire,  Jr.,  and 
Jesse  Mclntire  were  placed  on  the  list  of  suspected 
persons.  It  is  not  known  that  any  evidence  was  ever 
procured  and  laid  before  the  court  tending  to  prove 
that  the  residence  of  either  in  the  State  was  danger- 
ous to  the  public  peace  and  safety. 

January  20,  1778,  it  was  voted  to  raise  by  tax  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds  seven 
shillings  and  six  pence,  and  to  pay  said  sum  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State  by  the  1st  day  of  the  next 
April,  agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  General  Court. 

February  2,  1778,  Captain  Richard  Dresser,  Lieu- 
tenant Ebenezer  Hammond  and  Daniel  Williams 
were  chosen  a  committe  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
the  Continental  soldiers  enlisted  for  the  town,  and  to 
convey  to  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  such  things  as 
should  be  subscribed. 

March  2,  1778,  Nathaniel  Jones,  Ebenezer  Foskett, 
Caleb  Ammidown,  Ezra  Mclntire  and  John  Dresser 
were  chosen  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  Inspec- 
tion and  Safety,  and  Ebenezer  Hammond,  Nathaniel 
Blood  and  Nathaniel  Goodell  were  chosen  to  provide 
for  the  families  of  the  men  from  the  town  enlisted  into 
the  Continental  army  for  three  years,  or  during  the 
war.  April  2,  1778,  Peter  Sleeman,  Reuben  Davis 
and  Benjamin  Alton  were  chosen  a  committee  to  pro- 
vide shirts,  stockings  and  shoes  for  the  town's  quota 
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of  men  in  the  army,  and  to  apprai:ie  said  articles  ac- 
cording to  tiieir  quality.  Tlie  committee  valued  the 
articles  collected  by  them  at  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  pounds  six  shillinj;s,  and  the  town  voted  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  pay  for  the  same. 

March  1,  1779,  John  Dresser,  John  Edwards  and 
Caleb  Ammidown  were  chosen  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, etc.,  and  Isaiah  Blood,  David  Wheelock 
and  Stephen  Fay  a  committee  to  provide  for  the  fami- 
lies of  soldiers.  In  September  following  the  town 
voted  to  raise  nine  hundred  pounds  to  enable  the 
committee  to  provide  for  said  families. 

March  C,  1780,  Stephen  Fay,  David  Hammond  and 
Ezra  Mclntire  were  chosen  to  provide  for  the  families 
of  the  Continental  soldiers. 

June  29th,  the  same  year,  the  town  voted  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  old  lawful  money,  to  pay  their 
soldiers  for  si.^c  months'  service,  and  July  4th  voted  to 
pay  such  men  as  should  enlist  for  three  months  forty 
shillings  per  month  each,  "  to  be  paid  in  capital,  arti- 
cles of  produce,  or  money  equivalent  thereto." 

October  9,  1780,  the  town  voted  to  raise  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  the  new  or  late  emission,  or 
other  money  equivalent  thereto,  to  procure  the  town's 
proportion  of  beef  and  Salem  Town  and  David  Rich 
were  chosen  to  procure  said  beef,  and  in  December 
following  seven  hundred  pounds  were  voted  for  a  like 
purpose,  and  a  committee  chosen  to  procure  the  beef. 

June  3,  1781,  it  was  voted  to  furnish  each  soldier 
that  should  enlist  from  the  town  for  three  years,  or 
during  the  war,  with  forty  hard  dollars,  or  other 
money  equivalent  thereto. 

July  ItJth,  voted  to  give  the  men  raised  to  go  to 
Rhode  Island  forty  shillings  per  month,  and  the  men 
raised  to  go  to  headquarters  for  three  months  fifty 
shillings  per  month,  and  it  was  voted  to  raise  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds  in  silver  and  gold  to  provide 
the  town's  quota  of  beef,  and  Salem  Town  was  chosen 
to  purchase  the  beef  The  pay-rolls,  descriptive  lists 
and  other  papers  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
at  Boston,  contain  the  name.'tof  two  hundred  and  fifty 
different  soldiers  from  Charlton  who  were  in  service 
in  the  army.  Of  this  number  forty-one  were  in 
Colonel  Larned's  regiment  at  Roxbury  from  April, 
1775,  till  December  26th  following,  and  twenty-eight 
were  in  Colonel  William  Campbell's  regiment  for  a 
shorter  period.  In  December,  177o,  thirty  men  were 
raised  to  reinforce  the  army.  In  177G  forty  men  en- 
listed for  one  yejir.  In  .March,  1777,  forty-eight  men 
were  raised  to  complete  the  quota  of  the  town.  In 
August  of  ths  same  year  one-fourth  of  the  militia 
(thirty-six  men)  were  marched  to  Rhode  Island  under 
command  of  Captain  .\bijah  Lamb. 

There  were  enlistments  of  men  for  three  years,  or 
(luring  the  war,  in  1780,  and  twenty-tour  men  were 
drafted.  Other  drafts  from  the  militia  were  made  of 
men  for  short  terms  of  service. 

Jacob  Davis,  Reuben  Davis,  John  Nichols,  Samuel 
Curtis,  and  Abijuh  Lamb  each  held  a  captain's  com- 


mission in  the  service,  and  Jonathaa  Tucker,  William 
Tucker,  Darid  Rich  and  R<jb«rt  Kelley  were  litutco- 
unts. 

According  U)  a  return  made  by  the  teloclroen  in 
178.S,  in  compliance  with  a  rew.lve  <if  the  Ui-nrral 
Court,  the  town  paid  in  bounties  to  «<iMiir«  who 
served  in  the  war  a  sum  equal  to  seven  thuuaaod  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  silver  money. 

In  May,  1782,  the  town  vi)te<l  Uj  initruct  their  rep- 
resentative "to  adhere  strictly  to  the  whole  of  the 
resolves  and  recomuiendatiun.t  of  the  Uu-  county 
convention,  held  ut  Worcester,  for  the  n-nioval  ol 
divers  grievances,  which  the  goo«l  iwople  of  iJic  com- 
monwealth labore<l  under,  and  to  Uko  prudential 
care  relative  to  the  impost  act.io-called,  and  aUi  tu 
use  his  best  endeavor  that  there  might  be  a  mor« 
equal  mode  of  Uixation  come  into  in  the  common- 
wealth, so  that  the  laborer  might  not  htar  more  than 
his  just  proportion  of  taxes."  In  17^3,  and  again  in 
1784,  the  representative  was  given  similar  instruc- 
tions. A  town-meeting  was  held  .August  lo,  1786. 
to  take  into  consideration  a  letter  from  the  commit- 
tee of  the  convention  held  at  Leicester  June  26th. 
Caleb  Curtis  and  Caleb  Ammidown  were  chosen  dele- 
gates to  attend  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Sutton, 
August  loth.  The  people  of  the  town  were  earncal 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  removal  of  the  grievances 
complained  of,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  meo 
who  organized  the  "Shays'  Rebellion"  had  the 
sympathy  of  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
town.  Rev.  Caleb  Curtis,  who  had  been*a  delegate 
to  the  conventions  held,  and  who  was  arrested  and 
held  in  custody  for  a  short  time  for  alleged  encour- 
agement of  armed  resistance  of  the  Stale  g<jvern- 
nient,  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  (iencral 
Court  in  1787. 

In  July,  1787,  the  town  vote<l  that  "  the  se- 
lectmen, in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  town,  should 
petition  the  tiovernor  ami  Council  to  grant  a  full  and 
free  pardon  to  Capt.  Henry  Gale,  of  Princeton,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  trejuum  for  his  participatioo 
in  the  Rebellion,  if  it  could  be  done  consUlent  with 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  tiovernment." 

Interest  was  taken  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  pay  in 
addition  to  what  was  received  from  government  waa 
voted  men  in  service. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  September  H,  1812,  the 
following  article  waa  acti-*!  r)n  :  "To  see  what  sum  of 
money  the  town  will  raise  U>  pay  each  non-commis- 
sioned officer  anil  privat«^  soldier  per  month  who  has 
been,  or  may  be,  drafted  or  dclache<l  from  the  mili- 
tia of  the  commonwealth,  who  i<  a  resilient  of  Charl- 
ton while  the  pre^<ent  war  with  (treat  Itritain  contin- 
ues, provided  they  perform  the  dulim  of  the  fiebl." 

It  was  voted  "to  allow  seven  dollars  per  month  in 
addition  to  the  common  pay  to  the  miliiia  that  hare 
been  drafted,  or  that  may  be  drafted  in  future  to 
a«r,c  in  the  present  war  with  Great  BriUin  and  her 
dependencies." 
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Dr.  Ebenezer  Borden,  Dr.  Dan  Lamb,  John  Brown 
and  John  Spurr,  Jr.,  were  chosen  a  committee  to  take 
into  consideration  the  measures  of  government.  A 
Committee  of  Safetj'  was  also  chosen. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  town  in  regard  to  the 
war  with  Mexico. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  town  was  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  any  call  and  to  furnish  men  to  fill 
any  quota  assigned  it. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  May  9,  1861,  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  ior  raising  a 
military  company  and  for  aid  to  the  families  of  those 
who  entered  the  service.  Volunteers  were  to  be  paid 
one  dollar  per  day  for  time  spent  in  prcpai'atory  drill 
and  ten  dollars  per  month  in  addition  to  government 
pay  while  in  service,  to  commence  when  they  left  town. 
And  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  wife  of  any  volunteer  or  to  his  family,  and 
fifty  cents  per  week  to  each  child  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  If  any  volunteer  was  killed,  his  pay  was  to  be 
continued  duiing  the  time  his  company  was  in  the 
service.  If  the  town  failed  to  raise  a  company,  volun- 
teers might  join  other  companies  on  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  any  resident  of  tlie  town  who  had  joined  a 
company  of  any  other  town  and  did  not  receive  pay 
from  said  town  was  to  be  paid  the  same  as  persons 
joining  a  company  of  the  town.  R.  B.  Dodge,  Erastus 
Winslow,  Dexter  Blood  and  Judson  Mclntire  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  funds  and  to 
make  payments.  It  was  also  voted  to  furnish  such 
uniforms,  equipments,  etc.,  as  the  State  did  not  provide. 

July  28, 1862,  the  town  voted  to  pay  each  volunteer 
one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  when  mustered  into  the 
United  .States  service.  R.  B.  Dodge,  Levi  Hammond 
and  Jonas  Bemis  were  chosen  a  committee  to  aid  the 
selectmen  in  obtaining  recruits.  August  2d,  voted  to 
pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  volunteers  and 
forty  dollars  to  all  who  had  previously  enlisted,  in 
addition  to  what  they  had  previously  been  paid. 

At  a  meeting  held  August  20,  1862,  "to  see  what 
action  the  town  would  take  relative  to  the  call  of  the 
President  for  300,000  additional  volunteers  for  nine 
months."  it  was  voted  to  pay  each  volunteer  one  hun- 
dred dollars  when  mustered  into  service,  and  that  the 
first  five  to  enlist  should  be  a  committee  to  assist  the 
selectmen  in  procuring  enlistments.  In  accordance 
with  this  vote,  Rufus  N.  Mofiit,  Henry  G.  Lamb, 
Salem  A.  Spurr,  Daniel  S.  Robbins  and  John  A. 
Ward  became  the  committee.  The  sum  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  bounties. 

August  29th  it  was  voted  that  the  town  clerk  should 
make  a  record  of  all  the  soldiers  that  had  enlisted  or 
should  enlist  from  the  town,  with  the  comjiany  and 
regiment  of  each,  the  time  when  mustered  into  service 
and  term  of  enlistment. 

September  24th,  voted  to  pay  the  bounty  to  the  wife 
or  family  of  any  volunteer  who  should  go  into  camp 
and  die  before  being  mustered  into  service. 

At  a  meeting  held  December  15,  1862,  "to  see  what 


measures  the  town  would  take  relative  to  furnishing 
their  quota  of  men,''  it  was  voted  to  pay  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  volunteers  who  should  enlist  fi.r 
three  years,  and  four  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 
to  meet  such  payments. 

January  15,  1864,  the  town  voted  to  pay  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for  each  volunteer  to  fill  its 
quota  under  any  call  issued  prior  to  March,  1865. 

The  following  is  from  "  A  Hi-story  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  Civil  War,"  by  William  Schouler :  "  Charlton 
furnished  two  hundred  and  thirteen  men  for  the  war, 
which  was  a  surplus  of  eighteen  over  and  above  all 
demands.  One  was  a  commissioned  ofiicer.  The 
whole  amount  of  money  appropriated  and  expended 
by  the  town  on  account  of  the  war,  exclusive  of  the 
State  aid,  was  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  The 
amount  of  money  raised  and  expended  by  the  town 
during  the  war  for  State  aid  to  soldiers'  families  and 
repaid  by  the  Commonwealth  was  as  follows:  In 
1861,  $221.94;  in  1862,  $2455.99;  in  1863,  $4115.53; 
in  1864,  $3153.22;  in  1865,  $1800.  Total  amount, 
$11,746.68.  Population  in  1860,  2047 ;  in  1865,1925. 
Valuation  in  1860,  $872,454  ;  in  1865,  $909,729.  The 
selectmen  in  1861  were  R.  B.  Dodge,  Almon  Samp- 
son, Hiram  Willis;  in  1862,  J.  H.  Hathaway,  Eras- 
tus Winslow,  Alfred  E.  Fiske;  in  1863,  J.  H.  Hatha- 
way, R.  B.  Dodge,  Gilbert  Rich ;  in  1864,  J.  H. 
Hathaway,  A.  H.  Marble,  Andrus  March;  in  1865, 
J.  H.  Hathaway,  Alfred  E.  Fiske,  Reuben  Rich. 
The  town  clerk  and  town  treasurer,  during  all  the 
years  of  the  war,  was  Alfred  E.  Fi^ke. 

J.  H.  Hathaway,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  for  four  years,  was  an  efficient  agent  in 
obtaining  volunteers  for  the  service. 

Soldiers  who  were  killed  or  who  died  from  disease 
contracted  in  the  service  :  Seymour  Adams,  Heze- 
kiah  Aldrich,  Elisha  W.  Buxton,  Francis  Clarke,  Alvan 
B.  Dugar,  Henry  W.  Dunn,  George  P.  Davis,  Cornelius 
Davis,  Calvin  J.  Darling,  Manson  Gould,  Patrick  Gil- 
lespie, Michael  B.  Hayes,  William  H.  Kinney,  George 
Knight,  Nelson  Harris,  Chauncy  Harris,  Van  Buren 
McKinstry,  Harry  March,  Andrew  Moore,  Living- 
ston Mower,  Hartwell  Newton,  AVilliam  O'Connell, 
Elbridge  S.  Perry,  Elliott  H.  Robbins,  Wilson  D. 
Stone,  Orman  Stevens,  Luther  Spooner,  Charles  F. 
Sanger,  Samuel  Tourtellotte,  Albert  L.  Williams, 
George  W.  Willard,  Frederick  E.  Young,  John  A. 
Young,  Juan  Young,  Charles  H.  Waite,  Herbert 
Fuller,  Henry  S.  Dealing. 

William  H.  King,  who  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  continued  in 
service  until  its  close,  was  commissioned  captain  be- 
fore his  services  ended. 

Dr.  George  H.  Taft  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  in 
1862. 

Mills  for  grinding  grain  and  for  sawing  lumber 
were  built  at  an  early  date.  Before  1759  there  was  a 
mill  owned  by  Jonathan  BiUard  on  the  place  after- 
ward owned  by  Captain  David  Rich,  and  later  by  his 
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son,  John  H.  Rich.  Other  mills  were  in  use  soon 
after  this  time,  and  at  a  date  not  much  later  there  were 
several  places  where  potash  was  made. 

In  1790  Thaddous  Marble  and  Aaron  Marble  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  scythes  at  the  place  now 
called  Milhvard.  In  1804  Aaron  sold  his  interest  to 
Thaddeus,  who  continued  the  business  alone.  Aaron 
afterwards  with  a  son  engaged  in  the  same  business 
at  the  North  Side. 

At  about  the  same  time  William  Smith  had  a  shop 
and  manufactured  scythes  on  the  stream  below  what 
is  now  called  Lelandville,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town.  The  shop  was  afterward  run  by  Joab  May- 
nard  and  perhaps  others. 

A  tannery  had  been  established  at  the  North  Side 
before  1770  by  Jonathan  Wheelock.  In  that  year 
Wheelock  sold  to  Kbenezer  Davis.  It  wtis  afterwards 
owned  by  Israel  Waters,  who  carried  on  the  businesi 
of  tanning  and  currying  to  a  considerable  e.xtent  for 
several  years.  It  was  afterwards  owned  and  run  l)y 
Colonel  Asa  llacon  and  by  his  sons,  Bertliicr  Bacon, 
Alvin  Bacon,  and  Fiske  Bacon. 

The  business  of  distilling  gin  was  quite  extensively 
carried  on  at  the  North  Side  for  a  considerable  time. 
Isaiah  Rider  and  William  V.  Rider  owne<l  and  run 
the  first  distillery  there.  Aaron  Marble  and  Charles 
Marble  commenced  the  business  a  littU  later,  and 
Abner  Wheelock  was  the  hist  in  the  business  at  the 
place. 

In  1828  Charles  Preston  and  Stephen  Bartlett 
bought  land  and  water-power  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  town  and  built  a  stone  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  thread.  Before  the  mill  was  put  in  opera- 
tion Preston  became  the  sole  owner,  and  for  a  time 
carried  on  the  business  alone.  Afterward  Asa  Bald- 
win and  Janie.s  Boutwcll  were  associated  with  him  in 
business,  which  was  continued  until  the  decease  of 
Preston,  in  1839.  After  the  death  of  Preston  the 
property  was  purchased  by  Philip  Potter,  who  con- 
tinued the  manufacture  of  thread  until  the  mill  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1S49.     It  was  never  relmilt. 

For  many  years  there  was  in  the  easterly  part  of 
the  town  a  mill  where  "  home-made  cloth,"  such  as 
used  to  be  made  in  almost  every  house,  was  dressed  or 
finished.  The  last  person  who  owned  and  run  the 
mill  was  Amos  Williams.  There  wa»  a  mill  at  Charl- 
ton City  used  for  the  same  purpose  owned  by  Henry 
Puffer.  The  properly  was  at  a  later  date  purchased 
by  Caleb  Torry.  who  built  a  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods.  In  1848  .Alichacl  Coogan  bought 
the  mill  and  run  it  until  18.5t;,  when  Andrus  March 
purchiised  the  property  and  leased  it  to  Baker  &  Bot- 
tomly,  who  run  the  mill  about  three  years,  mak- 
ing a  cheap  grade  of  satinet*.  In  IStiO  Baker  and 
March  entered  into  partnership  and  run  the  mill 
about  six  years,  when  Baker  withdrew  from  the  firm. 
March  continued  the  business  alone  until  187."),  and 
then  rente<l  the  mill  to  Edward  .\kers  and  Nathan 
Norris,   who   manufactured   a  grade   of  goods   that 


could  be  wdd  at  u  low  price  and  atlord  the  maaufnc- 
turers  a  profit.  In  1878  .Mr.  Akor»  withdrew  from  lh« 
firm.  Mr.  .Norris  punhased  the  mill  and  continued 
the  business  alone  until  the  mill  was  burne<l  in  IJW5. 

He  rebuilt  the   mill  and  comnu-n      '    j 

again,  but  continued  in  the  buiiii'  • 

In  1877  .Mr  Akerx  purchaseil  lli' 
on  the  stream  abov.'  the  March  Mill  and  buili  a  fac- 
tory with  a  capacity  for  two  Ml-*  of  machinery,  and 
when  the  firm  of  .\kers  A  Norris  won  diuolvrd,  in 
l'<78,  he  commenced  busiuen*  alone.  In  IH-SJ  KrwI.  S. 
Taylor  was  taken  as  a  partner  in  the  buKiiivM.  The 
firm  commenci-d  making  a  Ix-llcr  fcrudc  of  kikhU.  the 
buildings  were  enlarged  an<l  the  machinery  incrvtwrd. 
Substantial  picker  and  storc-housea  have  U-cn  erwtr<l 
on  the  Berry  privilege  below.  Kighty  handi  are  em- 
ployed. The  monthly  pay-roll  is  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  forty  thousand  yards  of  satinet  arc  maau- 
factiircd  monthly. 

In  the  spring  of  1SS8  Akern  A  Taylor  and  William 
B.  t-arpenter  purchase*!  the  NorrLi  Mill  and  com- 
menced business  under  the  firm-name  <>(  the  Cadj 
Brook  Manufacturing  Company,  makinft  the  same 
kind  of  giiods  that  are  made  by  Akors  A  Taylor. 
Thirty-five  hands  are  employed,  and  thirty  th<iu*and 
yards  of  cloth  made  monthly.  In  1h8(I  M.  It.  Aldrich 
fitted  up  a  mill  for  the  maniilactiireof  satinetn  a  short 
di-tance  west  of  the  city.  In  lss:i  the  mill  was  lenHod 
to  Nathaniel  Taa  and  J.  O.  Copp.  In  issi;  Taft 
withdrew  from  the  firm,  since  which  lime  Copp  his 
continued  the  business  alone.  Ilis  buaines*  alTorda 
employment  to  forty  hands,  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand yards  of  satinets  are  made  monthly. 

Joel  \.  Chapman,  at  Cliarlt'in  City,  riini  a  satinet- 
mill,  em|)loying  twelve  hauils  and  making  twelve 
thousand  yanls  of  cloth  monthly. 

George  Pike  commencc<l  the  manufacture  of  satinet 
at  Millward  in  1887.  He  runs  one  set  of  machinery 
and  makes  about  twelve  thousand  yards  of  cloth 
monthly,  employing  twelve  hands. 

About  181')  Harvey  Oresser.  a  young  man  of  great 
enterprise  and  capacity  for  bii«ineM,  engagwl  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  carriage*,  har- 
nesses and  farming  implementa  on  I>remer  Hill.  He 
continued  the  business  until  his  death  in  1S.V>. 

In  184.S,  John  P.  A  Samuel  J.  Iceland  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  augers  and  bits  in  the  southeast 
part  of  the  town,  at  the  place  since  calle<I  lA-laml- 
ville.  They  continued  in  this  biisinew  until  18<)1, 
when  they  engageil  in  making  ramrods  for  the  gov- 
ernment. This  government  contract  la«te«l  alxiut 
three  years,  in  which  time  they  manufsctnred  thn-« 
hunilred  thousand  ramnxls.  While  the  I-olan<U  were 
in  business.  ()uite  a  village  was  built  up  In  I8('>5 
they  sol.l  their  shoj.s  and  buildings  to  Henry  H. 
Stevens,  at  that  time  the  owner  of  the  Dudley  Linen 
Works.  For  several  years  some  |>art  "f  the  work 
connected  with  bis  business  was  done  in  the  shop*, 
but  of  late  uo  use  ha<  been  made  of  them. 
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Granite  of  good  quality  for  working  is  abundant  on 
"Kockey  Hill,"  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town. 
Before  1800,  Rufus  Wakefield  and  Sylvanus  Wake- 
field commenced  working  the  quarries.  Since  that 
time  the  business  has  been  continued  and  has  been 
carried  on  by  Gibbs  Dodge,  Joseph  Woodbury,  Hor- 
ace Lamson  and  others.  At  the  present  time,  W.  Y. 
Woodbury,  J.  L.  Woodbury  and  Horace  L.  Lamson, 
who  cari-y  on  business  under  the  firm-name  of  Wood- 
bury Bros.  &  Co.,  are  the  only  persons  working  the 
quarries.  Their  business  affords  employment  to 
about  twenty  men. 

George  Marsh  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riages at  Charlton  City,  about  1831.  At  a  later  date, 
Horace  P.  Hicks  carried  on  the  same  business  there. 

The  sash  and  blind  business  has  been  carried  on  to 
&  considerable  extent,  first  by  Harvey  Forbush  in 
the  west  part  of  the  town,  later  by  Charles  Taft  at 
Charlton  City,  and  still  later  by  Knight  &  Rich  at 
the  same  place. 

Charles  E.  Morse  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  at  the  place  that  has  since  been 
called  Morseville  about  1850.  He  built  large  shops 
for  his  business,  and  dwelling-houses  for  the  use  of 
the  help  employed.  The  business  was  carried  on 
quite  extensively  until  the  shops  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1884.  For  several  years  Rufus  Dodge  was 
associated  in  business  with  Mr.  Morse.  At  a  later 
date  Andrew  Partridge  was  a  partner  in  the  business. 
After  he  retired,  C.  E.  Morse,  Jr.,  and  William  C. 
Haven  were  members  of  the  firm  of  C.  E.  Morse  & 
Co. 

Jonas  L.  Rice  was  engaged  in  manufacturing 
shoes  at  the  North  Side  from  1850  till  1861,  doing 
considerable  business. 

In  1853  a  company  was  formed  at  the  North  Side 
for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  called  the 
Charlton  Boot  and  Shoe  Company,  of  which  Berthier 
Bacon  was  agent.  The  business  was  continued  until 
1855,  when  the  company  was  dissolved. 

The  manufacture  of  boxes  for  boots,  shoes,  cloth 
and  other  merchandise  has  been  an  important  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years,  affording  employment  to 
a  considerable  number  of  men  and  a  market  for  a 
large  amount  of  lumber.  Zina  Grover,  Henry  C. 
Putnam,  George  Pike  and  William  H.  Young  have 
been  engaged  in  the  business.  Henry  C.  Putnam 
commenced  in  1863,  and  is  the  only  person  in  town 
now  doing  any  considerable  amount  of  business.  He 
employs  about  twenty-five  men  and  uses  two  million 
feet  of  lumber  yearly. 

In  1867  Emory  S.  Southwick  built  a  large  shop  at 
Charlton  Depot,  in  which  he  manufactured  boots  and 
shoes  for  several  years,  doing  quite  an  extensive  busi- 
ness. In  1871  the  shop  was  destroyed  by  tire  and 
was  never  rebuilt. 

In  1875  H.  G.  Lamb  and  A.  N.  Lamb  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  at  Charlton  Depot.  In  1880 
A.  N.  Lamb  retired  and  Charles  Damon  became  a 


partner  in  the  business,  and  remained  until  1884, 
when  he  retired.  In  1885  A.  N.  Lamb  and  William 
H.  Lamb  were  admitted  as  partners  in  the  business, 
which  is  still  continued.  The  business  affords  em- 
ployment to  about  thirty  hands  and  about  two  hun- 
dred pairs  of  shoes  of  fine  quality  are  made  daily. 

In  1865  the  manufacture  of  wire  was  commenced  by 
Ira  Berry  on  Cady  Brook,  below  Charlton  City.  In 
1868  George  C.  Prouty  entered  into  partnership  with 
Berry  and  continued  with  him  until  1871,  when  the 
partnership  was  terminated.  Berry  continued  the 
business  but  a  short  time  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Prouty.  In  1871  Prouty  built  the  wire-mill  at  Charl- 
ton City,  and  commenced  business  alone.  He  has 
built  neat,  substantial  dwellings  for  the  use  of  help 
employed.  About  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  fine 
card-wire  is  made  yearly. 

Although  several  men  of  enterprise  and  capacity  for 
managing  business  successfully  have  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
have  contributed  essentially  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town,  agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  soil  is  of  average  fertility  and  there 
are  some  excellent  farms  owned  and  cultivated  by  en- 
terprising, progressive  farmers,  who  contribute  large- 
ly to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  agricultural  socie- 
ties held  at  Worcester,  Sturbridge,  Oxford ,  Spencer 
and  other  places  more  remote.  The  town  has  been 
noted  for  its  fine  cattle,  especially  for  its  large,  well- 
trained  oxen,  and  although  horses  have,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  taken  the  place  of  oxen  for  farm-work, 
there  are  still  some  farmers  that  rear  and  train  oxen 
that  compete  successfully  with  any  found  at  fairs. 

According  to  the  statistical  tables  of  agricultural 
products  and  property,  prepared  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Charlton  ranks  fourth  among  the  towns  of  Worcester 
County  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products. 

Daniel  H.  Tucker  is  the  owner  of  the  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  which  was  owned  by  his  great-grand- 
father, Jonathan  Tucker.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  which  was  the  farm  of  Ebenezer  Ham- 
mond is  now  owned  by  his  great-grandson,  Henry 
Hammond.  Edward  D.  Blood  is  the  owner  of  the 
farm  on  which  his  ancestor,  Richard  Blood,  settled. 
The  land  bought  by  Ebenezer  Foskett  in  1739,  and 
on  which  he  lived,  is  now  the  property  of  his  great- 
grandson,  Dan  Foskett,  and  Edwin  Phillips  owns 
the  farm  on  which  his  great-grandfather,  Jonathan 
Dennis,  settled.  No  other  farm  in  the  town  is  now 
owned  by  a  descendant  of  the  first  occupant. 

Representatives  to  the  General  Court  have  been  as 
follows:  Isaiah  Blood,  1775;  Jacob  Davis.  1776; 
Jacob  Davis,  Caleb  Ammidown,  Isaiah  Blood,  1777  ; 
Caleb  Ammidown,  1778-79  ;  Jacob  Davis,  1780  ;  Ebe- 
nezer Davis,  1782  ;  Caleb  Ammidown,  1783  ;  Ebenezer 
Davis,  1784 ;  Caleb  Ammidown,  1786  ;  Samuel  Robin- 
son, Caleb  Curtis,  1787;  Samuel  Robinson,  1788;  Ebe- 
eztr  Davis,  1789  ;  Salem  Town,  1790-91-92-93  ;  Caleb 
Ammidown,  1794;  Salem  Town,  1795 ;  Ebenezer  Da- 
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vis,  1796  ;  Salem  Town,  1797 ;  Ebenezer  Davis,  179S; 
Salem  Town,  1799;  Levi  Davis,  1800;  Salem  Town, 
1801-2-3-4;  Gen.  John  Spurr,  180.5;  Gen.  John 
Spurr,  Samuel  Robinson,  180tJ-7  ;  Gen.  John  Spurr, 
Dr.  James  Wolcott,  1808 ;  Gen.  John  Spurr,  Thad- 
deus  Marble,  1809;  Gen.  John  Spurr,  Thaddeus  Mar- 
ble, Ephraim  Willard,  1810-11 ;  Thaddeus  Marble, 
Ephraim  Willard,  Wra.  P.  Rider,  1812;  Gen.  John 
Spurr,  Isaiah  Rider,  1813;  Gen.  John  Spurr,  Wm. 
P.  Rider,  1814;  Gen.  John  Spurr,  I^^aiah  Rider,  18l;>; 
Ephraim  Willard,  Isaiah  Rider,  18U)-17-1S-19;  Sam- 
uel Hall,  I821-J2;  James  Boomer,  1S23;  .fohn  Spurr, 
1824;  James  Boomer,  1826;  Samuel  1).  Spurr,  1S2.S; 
Samuel  D.  Spurr,  John  Ilill,  Jr.,  1829;  .lohn  Hill, 
Jr.,  Issachar  Comins,  1830  ;  Jonathan  Winslow,  1831 ; 
Ebenezer  White,  Issachar  Comins,  1832;  Ebenezer 
White,  Rufus  Mixer,  1833;  Rulus  Mi.xer.  Paul  Rich, 
1834;  Paul  Rich,  .Jonas  Tucker,  1835  ;  Jonas  Tucker, 
William  P.  Marble.  1836;  William  P.  Marble,  Amasa 
Stone,  1837  ;  Amasa  Stone,  Moses  Williams,  1838; 
Moses  Williams,  .\aron  Marble,  .Vlpheus  White,  1839; 
Aaron  Marble,  .\lpheus  White,  Simeon  Lamb,  1840; 
John  P.  Marble,  1841-12  ;  William  B.  Boomer,  1843- 
44;  William  Marble,  1845-16  ;  Simeon  Lamb,  1848; 
Nehemiah  B.  Stone,  1849 ;  Luther  Litchfield,  1851- 
52;  Levi  Hammond,  18.5.3-.54;  Alfred  Mower,  1855; 
Mason  Marble,  1856  ;  Rulus  B.  Dodge,  1857  ;  Aaron 
H.  Marble,  1858;  Gilbert  Rich,  1860;  De.xter  Blood 
1862;  Henry  Clark,  1864;  Albert  C.  Willard,  18(W; 
J.  H.  Hathaway,  1868 ;  Alfred  E.  Fiske,  1871 ;  Moses 
D.Woodbury,  1873;  Andrus  March,  1876;  Georpe 
D.Woodbury,  1879;  Dr.  George  H.  Taft,  1882  ;  Henry 
G.  Lamb,  1885. 

In  1857  Charlton  wasjoined  with  Sturbridge  to  make 
a  representative  district.  In  1866  the  towns  of  Au- 
burn, Charlton,  Leicester,  Spencer  and  Southbridge 
were  formed  into  a  representative  district.  In  1876 
O.xford,  Southbridge,  Charlton  and  Spencer  were 
made  a  district.  In  1886  Charlton,  Dudley  and  South- 
bridge  were  united,  the  three  towns  being  entitled  to 
but  one  representative. 

The  men  prominent  in  public  aflfairs  until  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  have  been  mentioned.  They  were 
mainly  men  who  were  among  the  first  settlers.  Quite 
a  number  who  became  large  land-owners  acquired 
considerable  wealth.  Ebenezer  Davis,  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  prudent  and  exact  in  all  his  business 
operations,  a  large  dealer  in  real  estate  and  other  prop- 
erty, left  at  his  decease  a  larger  estate  than  was  ever 
acquired  by  any  other  man  in  the  town.  The  late 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  who  was  for  several  years 
Governor  of  the  State,  was  his  grandson, as  was  also  the 
late  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  of  Southbridge.  Jacob 
Davis,  a  brother  of  Ebenezer,  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able enterprise,  who  dealt  largely  in  real  estate.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Leicester  Academy,  and 
aided  liberally  in  its  establishment.  Gen.  Salem  Town, 
Sr.,  was  long  in  the  public  service.  He  was  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  General  Court  eleven  years,  several 


timcH  a  member  of  the  StaU-  Senate,  and  one  of  tho 
committee  in  18<»7  to  locale  the  Worcexterand  Sufford 
Turnpike,  to  nsseiw  the  laml  damages,  and  to  Kuprrin- 
tenil  the  building  of  the  road.  Ho  held  other  olBcr* 
of  trust  and  resixinsibility.  Hin  Hon,  the  laic  Gen. 
Salem  Town,  had  command  of  a  rogimenl  of  niiliti* 
called  out  by  the  (iovernor  in  1814,  an<l  nUiliontvl  at 
South  Boston.  He  was  State  Senator  in  1821,  '22  and 
5<),  being  in  the  latter  year  the  oldest  memlK-r.  Caleb 
Ammidown,  who  was  a  reniilent  of  that  pari  of  the 
town  which  was  takan  after  his  decease  to  form  part 
of  the  town  of  .Southbridge,  was  five  yearn  a  repreoen- 
tative  to  the  fteneral  Court.  He  did  much  bunini'sa 
as  a  land  surveyor  and  conveyancer,  and  wan  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  Suite  for  selling  confiscated  land*. 

(Jen.  John  .Spurr,  one  of  the  "  Boston  Tea  Party," 
was  a  prominent,  infiuential  man,  and  rcprcaented  the 
town  in  the  General  Court  ten  years.  Major  John 
Spurr,  a  son  of  Gen.  Spurr,  was  active  in  public  af- 
fairs, much  interested  in  political  inattem,  an<i  an 
efficient  worker  in  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
Isaiah  Rider  and  William  P.  Rider  were  men  of  note 
and  enterprise.  Rufus  Mixer  and  William  P.  MarbU 
were  men  of  prominence,  well  versed  in  the  laws  re- 
lating to  town  and  Probate  matters,  and  were  careful, 
competent  conveyancers  and  did  much  businesi  in  the 
settlement  of  estates. 

Mention  may  properly  be  made  of  .\ma«a  Stone,  a 
man  of  great  enterprise  and  businow  ability,  who  ac- 
cumulated a  large  fortune  in  railroad  businen*  and 
other  important  enterprises;  Daniel  Philli|>»,  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  express  busineas,  in  which  he  was 
eminently  successful ;  Moses  1>.  Phillips,  a  brother 
of  Daniel,  and  enterprising  bookseller  and  publisher, 
and  who  was  the  head  of  the  firm  of  I'hillips,  Samp- 
son &  (Jo.,  the  founders  of  the  Atlantie  MnntUy ;  Li- 
nus n.  Cominf,  a.capable,  Bucce-saful  man  of  busincn*, 
who  represented  his  di.strict  in  Congress  several  terms, 
and  Albern  X.  Towne,  a  noted  railroad  manager,  who 
were  natives  of  tho  town,  a.s  were  Samuel  D.  Sjiurr, 
Dwight  Woodbury,  John  P.  Marble,  Jerome  Marble, 
Salem  T.  Russell,  Daniel  Stevens  and  Chtrlni  P. 
Stevens,  all  sagacious,  capable  busineas  men. 

Franklin  (iaie,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  distinction  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  for  many  years  a  judge  of  a 
State  Court;  Turner  Edi«,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  emi- 
nence in  Indiana;  Stephen  P  Twi«.«,  who  was  fr)r 
several  years  judge  of  the  l'nite<l  Siniex  Territorial 
Court  in  I'tah  ;  Dr.  W.  T.  (i.  Morton,  generally  re- 
garded as  the  discoverer  of  the  use  of  ether  as  an  an- 
a-sthetic  in  surgical  operations;  Rev.  Julius  H.Ward, 
a  writer  of  distinction;  Rev.  Caleb  Blood,  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer Lamson,  Rev.  David  R.  Lamson,  Rev.  D.irius 
Gore  and  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Hicks,  rlerg>mcn  of  ability, 
and  Joscjib  Whipple,  a  graduate  of  We<>t  Point,  and 
who  died  in  service  in  .Mexico,  were  also  natives  of 
Charlton. 

The  town  h.is  been  represented  in  the  Suie  Senate 
by  General  Salem  Town,  Sr.,  General  Salem  Town, 
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Jr.,  Major  John  Spurr,  Eev.  Aurin  Bugbee  and  Rufus 
B.  Dodge. 

Jacob  Davis,  General  Salem  Town,  Sr.,and  Samuel 
Lamb  were  delegates  to  the  convention  to  form  the 
State  Constitution  in  1779.  Major  John  Spurr  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1820,  and 
William  P.  Marble  was  delegate  to  the  Convention  of 
1853. 

District  and  Town  Clerks. — Eichard  Dresser, 
the  first  clerk,  held  the  office  eleven  years;  Nehemiah 
Stone,  the  second,  served  fourteen  years  and  was  treas- 
urer seventeen  years.  Samuel  Lamb,  Dr.  Ebenezer 
H.  Phillips,  Dr.  Dan  Lamb,  Leonard  Towne,  Julius 
E.  Tucker,  Luther  Litchfield  and  Alfred  E.  Fiske, 
each  held  the  office  many  years;  the  latter  was  clerk 
thirty  years  and  treasurer  twenty  years. 

The  early  physicians  of  the  town  were  William 
Ware,  Abel  Waters,  Ebenezer  H.  Phillips,  James 
Wolcott  and  Ebenezer  Borden.  Later  there  were 
Dan  Lamb,  Charles  M.  Fay,  Isaac  Porter,  Henry  H. 
Darling,  Albert  Potter,  George  H.  Taft  and  L.  D. 
Fuller.  Others  have  been  in  town  for  a  short  time. 
The  only  physician  at  the  present  time  is  Dr.  George 
H.  Taft. 

There  have  been  four  lawyers  in  the  town — Eras- 
mus Babbitt,  Liberty  Bates,  William  Stedman  and 
John  Davis.  Since  the  death  of  John  Davis,  in  1840, 
the  inhabitants  have  been  obliged  to  go  out  of  town 
for  legal  advice. 

The  population  in  1765  was  739;  in  1776,  1310;  in 
1820,  2,134.  After  1820  the  census  showed  but  little 
variation  until  1840  ;  since  that  date  there  has  been  a 
gradual  falling  ofl"  in  numbers.  In  1885  the  popula- 
tion was  1,823.  Number  of  families,  471.  Number 
of  dwelling-houses,  459.  Assessor's  valuation  1888: 
real  estate,  $758,760 ;  personal,  $155,710.  Number  of 
polls,  512.  , 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

LUNENBURG. 

BY  EZR.\   S.  STEARNS,  A.M. 

Location — Potid$  and  Drainage — Originai  Grants — SetdemenU—Incorpora- 
tion — Proprietary  A^aira — Eoads — The  Town  Divided — Pergonal  ifo- 
tiees, 

Lunenburg,  situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
county  of  Worcester,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Townsend,  on  the  east  by  Shirley,  on  the  south  by 
Lancaster  and  Leominster,  and  on  the  west  by  Fitch- 
burg  and  Ashby.  The  adjoining  towns,  Ashby, 
Townsend  and  Shirley,  are  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex. The  centre  of  the  town  is  twenty-four  miles 
north  from  Worcester,  forty-three  miles  northwesterly 
from  Boston,  and  is  in  latitude  42°  35'  30"  and  in 
longitude  71°  43'  30"  west  from  Greenwich.     By  the 


survey  of  Cyrus  Kilburn,  in  1831,  the  town  contained 
an  area  of  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  acres,  and  by  the  estimate  of  the  assessors, 
exclusive  of  water,  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty  acres.  Within  the  town  are  five  natural 
ponds  and  three  of  them  bear  names  of  Indian  ori- 
gin. The  one  situated  near  there-entrant  angle  in  the 
line  of  Leominster  contains  ninety-five  acres,  and  its 
name  has  experienced  many  orthographical  changes. 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  in 
1713,  it  is  written  Unkachewalwick,  and,  ten  years 
later,  Francis  Fullam,  in  the  records  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  General  Court,  writes  Unkechewalom,  and 
about  the  same  time  comes  Edward  Hartwell,  who 
wrestles  with  the  name,  and  leaves  upon  the  records 
Uncachawalonk,  while  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  in  the 
"  History  of  Worcester  County  "  (1793),  in  writing 
Unkeshewalom  nearly  repeats  the  record  of  Francis 
Fullam,  which  has  been  the  prevailing  orthography  of 
modern  times.  Wilder's  '"  History  of  Leominster  " 
(1853),  dodges  the  issue  and  abbreviates  the  word 
into  Chualoom,  and  frequently  of  late,  when  the 
name  is  expressed  in  vocal  terms,  only  the  last  two 
syllables  are  employed.  At  best  the  old  Indian  name 
is  not  like  the  one  loved  and  described  by  the  Elder 
Weller  as  "an  easy  word  to  spell,"  and  it  is  not 
wholly  imaginative  to  say  that  in  the  olden  times, 
when  a  new  settler  in  these  parts  began  to  wrinkle 
his  face  and  twist  his  mouth  and  utter  a  volley  of 
hard  and  guttural  sounds,  his  hearers  knew  he  was 
not  cursing,  but  only  trying  to  tell  them  where  he 
cauaht  a  string  of  fish. 

Massapog  Pond,  of  sixty-two  acres,  also  near  the 
Leominster  line,  is  one  mile  and  nearly  one-fourth 
southeasterly  and  receives  the  overflow  from  Unkeche- 
walom. In  1713,  in  the  records  of  the  General  Court, 
this  word  is  written  Masshapauge,  and  in  Mashaporg 
the  .same  sounds  are  preserved  by  the  records  of  Na- 
than Heywood  and  Edward  Hartwell,  but  from  the 
earliest  mention  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  spelled 
with  considerable  uniformity.  From  an  early  survey 
of  a  small  marsh  on  the  north,  in  1750,  a  marsh  near 
the  pond  is  described  as  "not  land  nor  water  and 
partly  both."  The  overflowing  stream  bears  northerly, 
easterly  and  southerly,  receiving  tributaries  on  either 
hand,  and  empties  into  the  Cataconameg,  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  town,  about  one  hundred  rods  from 
the  line  of  Shirley.  By  Francis  Fullam  the  name  of 
the  third  pond  is  written  Cataconamog,  by  Rev.  Peter 
Whitney,  Catatoonamog,  and  by  Rev.  Henrj-  Chandler, 
in  the  "  History  of  Shirley,"  Catecunemaug.  The 
stream  from  this  pond,  having  gathered  the  drainage 
of  more  than  one-half  the  town,  flows  through  Shirley 
and  empties  into  the  Nashua  River.  A  little  more  than 
one  mile  east  from  the  centre  of  the  town  is  Lane's 
Pond,  and  nearly  an  equal  distance  south  of  that  is 
Dead  Pond.  Neither  of  them  exceeds  five  or  six  acres 
in  area.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  early  records 
and  it  is  not  known  when  they  were  first  discovered. 
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The  northern  part  of  the  town  is  drained  by  Mulpus  ] 
Brook.     Tlie   course  of  this  stream    i»   easterly   and 
nearly  parallel  to   the   line   of  Tnwiisend.     It  tlows 
through  Shirley  anil  empties  into  the  Nashua.     Pearl 
Hill  Brook,  in  the  west  part,  (lowing  into  Fitchburg,  : 
and  Baker's  Brook,  flowing  through   the  southwest  i 
corner,  drain  small  areas  in  this  town. 

At  the  time  the  territory  constituting  the  town  of  | 
Lunenburg  was  severed   from  the  wilderness  and  fell  I 
into   the   possession   and   under   the   control    of    its 
grantee.s,  the  locality  was  well  known  to  the  dwellers  j 
in  the  older  towns.     Lancaster  on  the  south  and  <  iro-  I 
ton,  including  Shirley,  on  the  east,  had  been  settled  ' 
many  years.     The  echoes  from  the  activities  of  those  i 
hardy  pioneers  and   the  presence  of  many  scouting 
parties  of  white  men,  ex|>lorers  and  hunters  within 
the  confines  constitute  the   first  and  the  unwritten 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  town.     The  earliest  olH- 
cial  act  immediately  appertaining  to  the  soil  of  Lunen- 
burg, of  which  any  record  appears,  is  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  and  four  acres  to  Nathaniel  Walker,  June  0, 
ItiGS.     The  limits  of  this  chapter  will  exclude  details. 
It  was  surveyed  in  October,  1061!,  and  the  title  waa 
confirmed  by  the  General  Court,  May  27,  1CG8.     This 
tract  of  land  waa  situated  near  the  present  line  i>f 
Shirley.     It  was  subsequently  owned  by  Ephraim  Sav- 
age, and  November  5, 1714,  it  was  purchased  by  Jamei 
Kibby,  of  Beading. 

In  May,  1672,  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  was  made  to  Frances  Adams,  wife  of  James 
Adams,  which  was  located  in  the  east  part  of  this 
town,  and  also  was  purchased  by  Mr,  Kibby.  A 
further  account  of  these  two  early  grants  within  the 
town  of  Lunenburg  will  be  employed  in  explanation 
of  later  and  more  important  events.  In  lijiil  the 
General  Court  granted  two  thousand  acres  to  the  town 
of  Woburn.  The  title  was  sutTered  to  lapse,  but  was 
renewed  in  171t).  In  May,  1717,  this  exten.sive  grant 
was  surveyed  by  Captain  Joseph  Burnap,  of  Reading, 
assisted  by  Edward  Hartwell,  then  of  Lancaster.  It 
was  located  south  of  the  centre  of  the  town.  Hegin- 
ning  at  a  point  in  Leominster  line  about  mid-way 
between  Unkechewalom  and  Massapog  Ponds,  the 
boundary  line  extended  easterly  almost  one  mile, 
thence  northerly  a  little  more  than  two  miles,  thence 
westerly  one  mile  and  one-half  and  then  southerly  to 
a  point  in  Leominster  line  about  two  hundred  rods 
west  of  the  angle  at  Unkechewalom  Pond.  The  north 
line  of  this  grant  was  about  one-half  mile  south  and 
nearly  parallel  to  a  section  of  the  old  Northfield  road. 
It  included  the  pond  and  an  important  section  of  the 
town,  but  it  remained  unimproved  until  many  settlers 
were  located  around  it.  In  1717  one  thousand  acres 
were  granted  to  the  town  of  Dorchester.  It  was 
immediaicly  surveyed  and  located  west  of  and  adjoin- 
ing Woburn  Farm.  Its  western  boundaries  were  near 
Fitchburg.  .-^uch  were  the  conditions  when  the  grant 
of  the  township  was  made.  The  region  for  many 
years  had  borne  the  name  of  Turkey  Hills,  and  the 


ponds  and  the  rivert  were  known  by  their  proeiit 
Imlian  name*.  The  major  net  wmi  not  deferred.  On 
the  7th  of  iJecemlMrr,  171'J,  the  Cienerul  Court,  in  one 
act,  granted  "  two  new  towiui  on  the  went  lide  of 
CJroton  west  line."  William  Taylor,  Samuel  Thnxtcr, 
Francis  Fiillam,  John  Shepley  and  llrtijumin  Whitlo- 
more,  then  membeni  of  the  Genernl  Court,  wero 
selected  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  grants,  to  allot  lh« 
same  and  to  admit  the  grantee*.  The  grant  appear* 
in  Torrey's  "Fitchburg"  and  iu  Sawtolle's  "Town- 
send,"  but  many  interesting  details  of  the  early  pro- 
ceedings remain  unpubliHhcd.  Three  of  tliu  c>im- 
mittee,  Fullam,  Shepley  and  Whittemore,  with  Samuel 
Jone.",  surveyor,  and  four  chain-men,  Ix-gun  the  survey 
of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  two  town8hi[>s  Uecembcr 
22,  1719,  and  completed  the  work  in  eight  days.  In 
April  following,  in  connection  with  another  com- 
mittee, they  established  the  west  line  of  Gniton,  or 

the  east  line  of  the  new  towns.     ConliT  •  ■ -'.: 

well  and  seasonably  begun,  thecommi" 
present,  met  at  Concord  .May  II,  1720,  in      ,  i 

to  admit  settlers  or  grantet-s,  or,  in  the  language  ol  the 
record  of  their  proceedings,  "to  allott  Si  grant  out  )• 
Lands  contained  in  Each  of  y'  Two  Townnhiiw."  By 
the  committee  the  townships  were  style<l  North  Town 
and  South  Town.  The  former  at  that  lime  included 
Townsend  and  a  part  of  ,\shl«y,  and  the  latter  em- 
braced the  present  towns  of  Lunenburg,  Fitchburg 
and  a  part  of  .Xshby.  This  stjitement,  however,  should 
be  (|ualified  with  a  mention  of  ibe  fact  that  the  north 
line  of  Townsend  and  the  west  line  of  Lunenburg 
(now  Fitchburg)  weresul>sef|uenllT  amended.  At  this 
meeting  eighty  proprietors  were  admilteil.  This 
number  w;«  subsequently  increa.H«>d,  but  never  ex- 
cFinled  ninetv.  In  October,  1720,  a  hoUBe-li»t  was 
surveyed  for  each  prf)prietor  and  for  the  two  minis- 
terial rights,  but  the  seho<d  and  college  lamls  were  not 
defined  until  a  later  day.  The  remainder,  and  much 
the  greater  part,  of  the  township  was  (iwned  in  common 
bv  the  proprietors,  and  mainly  ilisiribntcd  among  them 
from  time  to  time  in  second,  thinl  and  fnurlh  division 
lots.  During  the  years  that  intervened  between  these 
proceedings  and  the  act  of  incorporation  the  affairs 
of  the  township  were  conHucte<i  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  (General  Court,  and  frcfpient  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  inn  of  Jonathan  Hul)bard.  in 
Concord,  and  at  the  hou-es  of  Samuel  Psge  ami  of 
Josiah  Willard,  in  this  town.  Meanwhile  the  settle- 
ment slowly  increiL«ed.  The  early  s<-ttler»  were  ex|>«.cd 
to  constant  danger,  and  tlifir  hardships  were  many. 
The  following  petition,  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  represents  that  there  were  nine  families  here  in 
1720.  It  was  one  of  the  firnt  paper*  sent  out  fn>m 
Lunenburg.  an<l  it  presents  a  vivid  piclureof  an  infant 
settlement  on  the  exposed  frontier-.  It  is  supen<cril»e«l 
'  to  Honor"  Wiliam  Dummer,  lUgur,  Boston.  " 

To  IV  WmorH  r.mL  G,<ntr: 

Sr  _Wc  inlrr  »lili  th»8k»  to  wkiiowWj  yt«r  HoBoois  mr»  blm 
u  will  In  lime  (ut  m  thu  prwiot  fprlDt  la  Hoilsc  Ool«.  DwksisMM' 
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to  se  what  poBtur  of  defence  we  war  in  &  in  fnrder  desiring  to  know 
our  Afayrs  wliich  we  ehould  be  glad  to  enform  your  Honour  oftenerof 
had  we  opertunity.  we  have  here  this  spring  9  famelis  posted  in  5 
garisons  which  ar**  all  wiling  to  stand  their  ground  if  tliey  can  ;  they 
have  the  liberty  if  2  garisons  will  come  together  to  haue  the  solders  be- 
longing to  each  garison  with  them  for  ther  suport.  Our  manner  of 
emproving  the  solders  has  been  by  scouting  &  sumtimes  garding  men  at 
ther  woork,  sumtimes  2  or  3  days  together  in  the  woods,  but  wee  think 
it  more  for  our  safety  to  scout  round  the  town  so  as  to  cum  in  the  same 
day  for  the  strengthing  our  garisons  at  night  &  when  our  men  gos  out 
to  woork  they  must  have  a  gard  or  expose  themselves  &  we  must  leave 
Bume  in  our  garisons  or  else  they  are  exposed  so  that  we  canot  keep  a 
scout  always  out  except  we  have  more  solders.  We  have  made  no  dis- 
covrey  of  the  enemy  yet  among  us,  but  live  in  dayly  expectation  of 
them  ;  but  knowing  they  [Indians]  are  in  the  hands  of  god  who  is  abel 
to  restrain  them  to  whos  name  we  desire  to  give  the  praise  of  our  pre- 
sarvation  the  year  past  &  in  whos  name  we  desire  still  to  trust  with 
dependance  on  your  Honour's  protection,  a  means  under  god  of  presar- 
vation  ;  if  your  Honour  shall  think  it  needfull  to  make  any  adition  to 
our  number  of  solders  we  leve  it  to  your  Honour's  wise  concedration  *k 
remain  your  Honour's  most  hunibel  servants. 


Jo.BIAH  "WlLLABD. 

Philip  Goodridge. 


Turkey  Hils,  May  y"  10  :  17'25. 


Continuing  their  trust  in  God  and  Governor  Dura- 
mer  and  measuring  tlieir  faith  by  the  number  of  the 
soldiers,  the  settlement  was  prospered  during  the 
ensuing  summer.  In  March  of  the  following  year,  at 
a'meeting  of  the  committee  held  at  Concord,  it  was 
recorded:  "The  Information  ye  Settlers  then  Gave 
ye  Comm'"  Was  that  there  was  26  Houses  Raised 
and  Ten  of  them  Settled  and  Inhabited."  Concern- 
ing the  actual  number  of  residents  in  the  town  during 
the  next  few  years  the  records  present  no  accurate 
information,  and  omitting  for  the  present  particular 
mention  of  those  known  to  be  residing  here,  there 
remains  ample  evidence  that  the  infant  settlement 
made  continued  progress  in  population  and  improve- 
ments. With  each  year  a  few  families  arrived  and 
new  openings  were  made  in  the  forest  and  in  the  ris- 
ing smoke  above  the  clearings  they  saw  the  assurance 
of  an  enlarged  community  and  the  promise  of  increas- 
ing harvests. 

The  town  was  incorporated  August  1,  1728.  The 
name  of  Lunenburg  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  titles 
of  George  II.,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  Brit- 
ish throne.  By  this  proceeding  South  Town  was  sup- 
planted by  a  more  sonorous  term,  and  while  Turkey 
Hills  was  perpetuated  in  the  local  vocabulary,  the 
term  no  longer  designated  a  community.  Compared 
with  the  history  of  many  towns,  Lunenburg  was  incor- 
porated at  an  early  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  reason  of  a  successful  petition  for  incor- 
poration is  probably  found  in  the  fact  that  within  the 
settlement  and  among  the  petitioners  were  a  few  men 
of  influence  and  character  whose  solicitation  was 
potent  with  the  Governor  and  the  General  Court.  The 
cause  which  led  the  petitioners  to  desire  an  early  act 
of  incorporation  is  not  concealed.  From  the  first  the 
affairs  of  the  propriety  had  been  ordered  and  con- 
trolled by  the  committee  to  whose  proceedings  fre- 
quent mention  has  been  made.  Their  authority  over 
the  municipal  and  proprietary  affairs  of  the  settlement 
was  absolute  and  in  them  was  vested  all  power  of  leg- 


islation in  the  concerns  of  the  settlement.  Therefore, 
when  the  committee,  in  the  autumn  of  1727,  ordered 
the  proprietors  to  build  a  meeting-house,  stated  the 
dimensions  and  dictated  its  location,  the  issue  was 
boldly  met,  and  in  the  act  of  incorporation  the  author- 
ity of  the  committee  was  dissolved.  The  proprietors 
considered  apart  from  the  town  owned  in  common  all 
the  undivided  land  in  the  township.  They  were 
either  the  original  grantees  or  their  successors,  and 
their  number  could  not  exceed  the  number  of  grantees 
admitted  by  the  committee,  and  generally  the  number 
was  less,  because  a  few  owned  more  than  a  single 
right.  The  proprietors  were  not  necessarily  residents 
of  the  town  and  only  a  part  of  the  original  grantees 
ever  lived  here,  but  within  a  few  years  nearly  all 
the  non-resident  owners  sold  their  rights  to  men  liv- 
ing in  this  town.  The  proceedings  of  the  proprietors 
constitute  an  important  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
Lunenburg  and  Fitchburg.  First  they  re-surveyed 
all  the  lots  that  had  been  distributed  by  the  commit- 
tee and  entered  the  title  to  each  lot  in  a  large  record- 
book,  which  was  the  height  of  the  art  of  book-making 
in  those  times  and  is  now  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  Then  they  gave  the  five  members  of 
the  committee  collectively  one  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  compensation  for  their  services.  This  tract  was 
subsequently  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Fitch- 
burg, bounding  four  hundred  rods  on  the  line  of  Leo- 
minster and  four  hundred  on  the  line  of  Westminster, 
the  other  sides  being  parallel  to  these.  That  the  com- 
mittee had  left  the  affairs  of  the  proprietors  at  loose 
ends  is  seen  in  the  following  proceedings. 

By  an  adjustment  of  town  lines  a  considerable 
tract  was  severed  from  Lunenburg,  or  what  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  added  to  Lancaster  new  grant 
(now  Leominster).  Several  house-lots  had  been 
located  by  the  committee  within  this  area,  and  to 
the  unfortunate  owners  the  proprietors  gave  an 
equivalent  from  the  undivided  land  within  the  town. 
Then,  to  compensate  themselves,  they  applied  to  the 
great  fountain  of  land  supply.  The  General  Court 
granted  their  petition  October  2,  1728,  as  appears  in 
an  extract  from  the  court  records  :  "  A  petition  of 
Josiah  Willard  and  Hilkiah  Boynton,  agents  for  the 
town  of  Lunenburg,  praying  that  the  said  town  may 
be  allowed  an  equivalent  for  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land  lately  taken  out  of  said 
town  and  added  to  Lancaster  new  grant,  etc." 

October  2,  1728,  "In  the  House  of  Representatives 
read  and  ordered  that  the  town  of  Lunenburg  have 
liberty  by  a  Surveyour  and  Chainmen  on  Oath  to  lay 
out  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  on  the  west  side  of  said  town  and  contiguous 
thereto  by  a  parallel  line  to  their  west  line  through- 
out, for  an  equivalent  for  the  land  taken  from  said 
town  for  and  within  Lancaster  new  grant." 

A  portion  of  this  addition  is  now  in  Ashby,  but 
enough  remains  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of 
the  area  of  Fitchburg.    On  account  of  this  proceed- 
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jng  the  township  of  Ashburnhnm  was  sultseqiiontly 
located  nearly  a  mile  further  west  than  otlierwige 
would  have  been  the  case. 

In  a  former  account  of  the  grant  and  survey  of  the 
Walker  and  the  Adams  farms  it  was  stated  that  they 
fell  into  the  possession  of  James  Kibby,  of  Heading, 
several  years  before  the  grant  and  settlement  of  the 
town.  Soon  after  acquiring  possession  of  these  grants 
Mr.  Kibby  became  insane  and  for  several  years  no 
reference  to  the  owner  or  to  the  grants  is  found.  In 
the  mean  time,  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  any 
prior  rights,  the  committee  had  overrun  the  obscured 
boundaries  and  had  completely  absorbed  both  grants 
in  the  distribution  of  land  in  that  portion  of  the  town. 
Soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  Zachariah 
Fitch,  the  guardian  of  Jlr.  Kibby,  demanded  posses- 
sion of  the  two  tracts  of  land  owned  by  his  ward.  To 
protect  the  titles  of  the  new  owners  who  were  in 
possession,  the  proprietors  compromised  with  the 
guardian  by  giving  him  one  hundred  and  two  pounds 
and  a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  town.  This  land,  known  for  many  years 
as  the  Fitch  farm,  was  ne.\t  north  of  the  committee 
farm  of  one  thousand  acres,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  west  line  of  Fitchburg  and  on  the  south 
by  a  line  four  hundred  rods  from  and  parallel  to  the 
Leominster  line.  It  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
William  and  Joseph  Downe.  In  this  proceeding,  in 
addition  to  money  paid,  the  proprietors  had  sufl'ered 
the  loss  of  three  hundred  acres  and  again  sought  in- 
demnity of  the  General  Court.  The  appeal  was  not 
in  vain.  A  grant  of  four  hundred  acres  was  immediate- 
ly made,  which  in  two  parts  was  located  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  River.  This  land  was  subse- 
quently deeded  to  Josiah  Willard  and  Edward 
Hartwell  in  consideration  of  the  money  paid  the 
guardian  of  James  Kibby.  By  the  conditions  of  the 
grant  of  the  township  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
each  was  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  Harvard  College 
and  for  schools.  In  1729  the  proprietors  gave 
Harvard  College  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  forty-one 
hundredths  acres  which  was  located  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  town,  adjacent  to  Townsend,  but  did  not 
extend  east  to  the  line  of  Shirley.  In  1774  the 
college  sold  the  lot  to  Joseph  Bellows  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
acres  of  the  school  lot  was  located  in  171)4  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Pearl  Hill.  In  17114  a  part  of  this  lot 
fell  in  the  limits  of  Fitchburg.  The  remainder  of  the 
school  lands  was  located  by  a  vote  of  the  proprietors 
"at  a  place  called  Toflet  swamp"  now  in  the  south 
part  of  Fitchburg.  For  ministerial  lands  the  pro- 
prietors laid  out  four  lots.  The  town,  apart  from  the 
proprietors,  assumed  control  of  the  school  and  minis- 
terial lands,  and  near  the  close  of  the  past  century 
disposed  of  them  in  small  parcels. 

Torrey,  in  his  admirable  sketch  of  Fitchburg  and 
Lunenburg,  expresses  surprise  that  with  a  grant  of 
six  miles  square,  the  proprietors  managed  to  secure  a 


town»hip  no  large.  The  Lienernl  Court  expreu«)  an 
etpial  surprioe  one  hundred  yenn  earlipr,  and  ordrrrd 
them  to  make  n  new  uienMuroment  and  repan.  What 
was  8ubse<|uently  done  is  hrietly  told  in  the  Court 
records : 

Nuvrnil«r  2)1.  1729.    A  p«llllon  of  Jmitb  WllUnl,  C«| .  asd  o<hm,  • 
cuniiiilltMi  uf  tli>  UiwD  uf   Lansnbnnt,  In  Uif>  raunljr  i4  tH.HWtmi 
•liuKing  that  the  InlmbilanM  ham  lx«li  at  Iho  cbano  of  •   r  .  . 
niiin- exact  rur>ry  uf  llio  Kill  Tuwn  aud  Biiil  lliinlij  lliat  il 
Fuur  thoiuMiHl  and  »no  hiitidrrd  and  ninpt7-M>i.i.  n  f«  <  r  I  . 
the  limit!  of   thrlr  T<i<»n«hlp  aburi.  tlia  .  i  . 
Miunre,  and  funainurli  aa  tlirjr  have  liv<>n  at  . 
In  Iht'lr  Mttlriiirnl  lijr  niuun  of  lli«  War;    1 1 

plan  of  aalil  Town  luajr  t«  arc(Tt>trd  and  conflriii.-l  ij'-l*itli»UL  1,1.4  '■'-" 
■aid  ovcrniranure. 

In  thv  Hotiae  of  Rc|irTaantatlTpa  mad  and  ordanid  that  il>.>  m»  I  jUn 
tw  acivptad  and  that  lite  land  llirrein  dcllnralMl  ao<l 
liendijT   la  conllrliinl   to  the   Urmntrra   i>f  Lunauhui. 
Aial§;na,  pruvldt<.t  It  excved  not  the  contenu  act  forth  .. 
fero  with  any  former  irTunt. 

In  Council  read  A  approved. 


Cnnaenteil  to 


In  this  measurement  no  account  was  ninde  of  three 
thousand  acres  in  the  Wohurn  and  Itorrhralcr  grants. 
They  were  included  in  the  municipality;  but  thoy 
were  no  part  of  the  six  miles  iu|URro  granted  ihe  pro- 
prietors. The  pomls  also  were  excluded.  IW  the 
surveys  of  1830  and  1831  Fitchburg  ha.i  an  area  of 
17,879  acres;  Lunenburg,  of  17,494  acrtw  ;  and  ewti- 
matiiig  the  area  donatetl  to  .Vshby  at  lii27  acrt-x,  the 
amount  is  37,<loo  acres.  Then  to  six  miles  »<|uare 
add  the  confession  of  the  proprietors  and  the  two 
independent  grants,  —  the  amount  is  .S0.237  aorfs. 
Compared  with  other  ancient  surveys,  the  cxctws  is 
not  unusual.  Not  that  acres  then  wore  larger  than 
now,  but  that  the  practice  of  the  time  was  liberal, 
and  the  methods  of  m^•a^urcment  not  as  exact.  In 
the  earlv  surveys  there  was  also  an  intentional  allow- 
ance for  uneven  ground  and  generally  one  rod  in 
fifty  for  what  the  early  surveyors  My  led  "swag  of  y* 
chain." 

The  proprietors  continue<l  an  organiuttion  over 
one  hundred  years  and  as  long  a.a  any  umlivided 
land  remainctl  in  Lunenburg,  Kitcliburg  or  a  dofim-l 
portion  of  Ashby.  At  a  meeting  in  May,  l.><;{3,  they 
adjourned  to  meet  the  next  May  at  the  house  of  I>r. 
Aaron  Bard,  and  there  the  record  ends.  They  re- 
ceived the  grant  from  the  (teneral  Court  in  commu- 
nity, and  sold  or  donated  it  to  individual".  an<l  in 
their  proceedings  is  veste<l  the  title  to  all  the  real 
estate  within  the  original  township.  Kxcept  to  re 
ceive  the  school  and  ministerial  lamls,  the  town,  iia 
an  organi7.ation,  had  no  part  in  these  procooding" 
In  two  or  three  instanci's  the  proprietors  sought  lb- 
friendly  offices  and  the  superior  influence  of  the 
town,  which,  through  a  kinship  of  interest,  was  in 
variably  grantcl.  In  this  manner  n  few  votes  rein 
ting  to  matters  purely  proprietary  appear  in  th» 
early  records  of  the  town. 

On  the  day  following  the  act  of  incorporation  th<- 
General  Court  adopted  an  order  instructing  Capuin 
Josiah  Willard  to  call  the  first  town-meeting.     Im- 
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mediately  the  inhabitants  of  Lunenburg  were  duly 
warned  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Ensign  Jonathan 
Willard.  This  house  was  on  the  Lancaster  Road 
and  not  far  east  of  the  Woburn  grant.  The  first 
election  ever  made  in  this  town  called  Captain  Josiah 
Willard  in  parliamentary  terms  to  the  chair,  but 
more  probably  he  sat  upon  a  block  or  stood  through- 
out the  meeting.  The  selectmen  were:  Lieutenant 
James  Colburn,  Captain  Josiah  Willard,  Mr.  Hilkiah 
Boynton,  Mr.  Ephraim  Peirce  and  Mr.  Samuel  Page. 
Lieutenant  Edward  Hartwell  was  town  treasurer,  and 
for  minor  town  officers  choice  was  made  of  Isaac 
Farnsworth,  NorIi  Dodge,  Joshua  Hutchins,  Jona- 
than Willard,  Nathan  Heywood,  Eleazer  Houghton, 
Samuel  Johnson,  James  Jewell,  John  Fiok,  Jeremiah 
Norcross,  Jacob  Stiles  and  Jonathan  Whitney.  Isaac 
Farnsworth,  who  was  the  town  clerk  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  town's  history,  made  a  record  of  the 
meeting  and  probably  waschosenatthistirae,buteither 
through  modesty  or  carelessness  he  made  no  record  of 
his  fir.-?t  elpction.  The  record  of  the  meeting  pre- 
serves the  names  of  many  who  were  residents  of  Lun- 
enburg in  1728.  Others  who  are  known  to  be  resi- 
dents at  this  time  are:  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  Philip 
Goodridge,  David  Peirce,  David  Gould,  Moses  Gould, 
Benoni  Boynton,  Jonas  Gillson,  Daniel  Austin,  John 
Grout  and  the  sons  of  Samuel  Page  and  Philip  Good- 
ridge. The  town  increased  rapidly  during  the  years 
immediiitely  ensuing,  introducing  many  new  names, 
but  quite  nearly  all  who  were  here  at  the  date  of  in- 
corporation are  included  in  the  foregoing  list.  The 
second  town-meeting,  to  raise  money  to  meet  public 
charges  and  to  direct  the  building  of  the  first  meet- 
ing-house, was  convened  in  September.  The  next 
meeting  assembled  in  January,  1729.  "  It  was  voted 
and  chose  Capt.  .loaiah  Willard  Agent  for  y"  Town  of 
Lunenburg  aforesaid  to  .loin  with  Such  other  men  as 
y'  several  neighboring  towns  shall  appoint  to  Con- 
sider what  may  be  best  in  order  to  divide  y'  County 
of  Middlesex  into  two  Counties."  This  proposition 
was  met  in  1731  by  the  incorporation  of  Worcester 
County.  Excepting  Woodstock,  Conn.,  which,  for 
some  years,  was  considered  a  part  of  the  county  and 
State,  Lunenburg  in  the  order  of  age  was  the  thir- 
teenth and  youngest  town  in  the  new  county. 

Omitting  mention  of  many  roads  extending  from 
house  to  house  within  the  town,  one  of  the  earliest 
exploits  of  the  town  was  to  make  a  road  or  amend  the 
existing  bridle-path,  from  Lunenburg  Centre  to  the 
line  of  Lancaster.  In  174.3  a  road  was  cut  to  the 
west  line  of  the  town  "for  the  accommodation  of 
Dorchester  Canada  (Ashburnham),  Ipswich  Can.ada 
(Winchendon)  and  the  towns  above  us."  In  1745 
the  town  voted  that  the  men  living  in  Captain  Hart- 
well's  company  build  a  bridge  over  the  North  Branch 
"  in  tlie  way  that  goes  to  David  Goodridge's,"  and 
another  bridge  over  the  North  Branch  "  in  the  way 
that  goes  to  David  Page's."  The  first  place  was  at  or 
near  the  bridge  at  South  Fitchburg,  and  the  other  at 


the  bridge  on  Laurel  Street,  in  Fitchburg.  At  the 
same  time  the  men  residing  in  Captain  Willard's 
company  were  directed  to  "  build  a  bridge  over  Mul- 
lepus,  in  the  way  by  or  near  Hezekiah  Wetherbee's, 
and  a  bridge  over  said  Mullepus  in  the  way  that  goes 
to  Townsend  below  Widow  White's  Mill."  Subse- 
quently, money  was  raised  at  short  intervals  for  re- 
pairing and  building  bridges  at  these  points,  but  after 
the  Indian  wars  the  militia  was  not  again  detailed  to 
do  the  work.  The  town  refused  to  build  a  short  piece 
of  road  for  the  accommodation  of  John  Scott,  and  on 
his  petition  the  court  appointed  a  committee,  who  re- 
ported in  1754  that,  '•  having  viewed  the  said  road, 
have  laid  out  y°  same  to  y"  great  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
John  Scott  and  the  owners  of  the  land  the  road  goes 
through,  who  freely  gave  their  land  for  the  road." 
This  was  a  short  and  unimportant  piece  of  road 
wholly  within  Fitchburg,  and  is  described  in  the 
court  records  as  "  beginning  at  the  land  of  said 
John  Scott  and  running  northeast  on  John  Bridge's 
land,  described  by  marked  tree^',  then  on  land  of  Mr. 
Mead,  then  on  land  of  Joseph  Eaton,  then  on  land 
of  Joseph  Spoffbrd  to  the  road  that  comes  from 
Isaac  Gibson's."  The  presumption  that  it  was  a 
thoroughfare  from  Lunenburg  Centre  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Scott  is  not  sustained  by  the  record. 

In  the  building  of  the  Nortbfield  road  the  town 
did  not  participate,  yet  this  ancient  road  receives 
frequent  mention  in  the  records.  In  1733  a  town- 
ship bdunding  on  Nortbfield  was  granted  to  Josiah 
Willard  and  his  associates,  many  of  whom  were  re- 
sidents of  Lunenburg.  The  early  name  of  the 
grant  was  Earlington  and  Arlington  (now  Winches- 
ter, N.  H.),  and  the  road  became  known  both  as  the 
Nortbfield  and  the  Earlington  road.  It  was  con- 
ditioned in  the  grant  of  the  township  that  the 
grantees  within  two  years  "  clear  and  make  a  con- 
venient travelling  Road,  twelve  feet  wide,  from  Lun- 
enburg to  Nortbfield,  and  build  a  house  for  receiv- 
ing &  Entertaining  travellers  on  said  Road,  about 
midway  between  Nortbfield  &  Lunenburg  afores''. — 
And  for  the  Encouragement  of  a  Sutable  Family 
to  settle  in  s''  House,  It  is  resolved  that  there 
shall  be  granted  to  him  that  shall  Dwell  in  »" 
House  for  the  space  of  seven  years  from  the  Grant 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land." 

Many  residents  of  Lunenburg,  of  Townsend,  and 
of  "the  lower  towns"  were  employed,  and  the  road 
was  nearly  or  quite  completed  in  the  summer  of  1733. 
There  yet  are  many  traditions  handed  down  through 
several  generations  from  ancestors  who,  in  perpetual 
fear  of  the  Indians,  were  engiiged  in  this  enterprise. 
The  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  on  which 
was  the  house  of  entertainment  was  surveyed  by 
Nathan  Heywood,  and  located  not  far  from  where  the 
west  line  of  Winchendon  was  subsequently  estab- 
lished. The  survey  was  made  October  7,  1733.  In 
the  autumn  of  1734  Benjamin  Bellows,  Hilkiah 
Boynton   and   Moses   Willard,  a  committee  of   the 
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grantees  of  Arlington,  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  another  traci  of  land  on  which  to  build  another 
house  of  entertainment  at  a  convenient  point  on  the 
line  of  the  road.  This  petitinn  ficts  forth  th;ii  the 
road  from  Lunenburg  to  Northfield  is  forty-two  miles; 
that  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Lunenburg  there 
"  is  a  house  of  entertainment  set  up  to  the  great  ease 
and  comfort  of  persons  travelling  that  road,  and  your 
petitioners,  apprehending  it  would  greatly  accommo- 
date Travellers,  more  especially  in  the  winter  season, 
to  have  another  House  of  Enterlaiiimcnt  between 
Lunenburg  and  that  already  set  up."  Tlie  General 
Court  promptly  granted  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
which  was  surveyed  by  David  Farrar  and  located  on 
the  line  of  the  road  in  the  northwest  part  of  Ash- 
burnham.  In  1735  a  house  was  built,  and  for  a  few 
years  a  family  occupied  it.  The  Enos  Jones  farm  is 
a  part  of  this  grant.  After  the  obliterating  intluences 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  an  attempt  to  accu- 
rately trace  this  ancient  thoroughfare  cannot  be 
wholly  successful.  The  ready  voice  of  tradition  offers 
too  many  suggestions,  and  frequently  points  out  roads 
that  are  known  to  have  been  built  subsequently,  and 
for  other  purposes.  At  several  points  the  location  is 
well-established  by  contemporaneous  records.  The 
old  Northfield  Road  began  at  a  point  more  than  a 
mile  southeast  of  the  centre  of  Lunenburg,  and 
probably  on  and  using  the  Lanca.ster  Koad,  it  con- 
tinued past  the  Old  or  South  Cemetery,  and  bearing 
northerly  as  far  as  the  North  Cemetery,  and  near  that 
point  making  an  angle,  itd  course  wjis  nearly  due  west 
to  near  the  present  line  of  Filchburg;  then,  possibly 
to  avoid  the  rivers  beyond,  it  bore  north,  and  parsed 
where  John  Fitch  was  subsequently  captureil,  now 
the  residence  of  Paul  Gates,  in  Ashby ;  thence  it  bore 
we-terly,  and  from  the  west  line  of  Lunenburg,  now 
in  Ashby,  to  the  east  line  of  Northfield,  it  was  cut 
through  a  wilderness  of  unappropriated  land.  The 
survey  of  an  ancient  grant  in  Ashburnham  locates 
the  road  in  its  continued  course  at  a  point  not  far 
from  where  the  present  road  from  Rindge  to  Fitch- 
burg  crosses  the  line  between  Ashburnham  and 
Ashby.  Then  passing  north  of  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Nijshua  and  the  South  Branch  of  Miller's  Rivers, 
its  course,  by  the  farm  (formerly)  of  Enos  Jones  in 
Ashburnham,  and  near  Spring  Village  in  Wincben- 
don,  is  established  by  early  records. 

In  1 757  an  effort  to  divide  the  town  was  inaugurated. 
The  eastern  section  was  first  settled,  and  continued 
to  be  the  most  populous.  Here  was  the  meeting- 
house, the  pound  and  the  stocks.  Here  was  the  re- 
pository of  the  records  and  of  the  standard  weights 
and  measures,  and,  in  fact,  the  seat  of  government. 
The  situation  clearly  demanded  that  in  the  event  of 
a  division  by  a  north  and  south  line,  the  western 
portion  must  be  created  into  a  new  town.  In  har- 
mony with  these  conditions  the  issue  was  made. 
While  the  incorporation  of  a  town  was  solely  within 
the  province  of  the  General   Court,  the  petitioners 


desired  to  fortify  their  itolicitationii  by  the  conwnt 
and  approval  (if  the  wlmlu  town.  For  a  few  y«ii» 
public  sentiment  wax  diviiled  by  the  pnqxMt^l  gro- 
graphical  line  of  division,  and  the  Inrgor  number  of 

voters  ill  the  eaitern  section  di>iiic<l  the  i-:i •  = 

for  a  new  town.     The  ellurt  wait  cuiitiii  ■ 
ami  vigorously  pr<Mecut«<l,  until  in    .i.^  , 

the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  Uiwn  wm 
obt^iined,  and  a  line  of  divinlon  Hulwluntialiy  (he 
present  town  line  wajt  agr«c<l  upon. 

IniuiediiUely  the  iiihabilaiit-i  of  the  pM|Hmfd  town 
instructed  John  Fitch,  Anum  Kimball,  .<aniuel  llunl, 

Ephraim   Whitney    and    J uhuii    \W)4|,   who   hiid 

been  prominent  in  this  atliiir,  to  obtain  from  the 
General  Court  an  act  of  incorporation.  Their  mimion 
waa  eminently  succexuful,  an<l  Fitchburif,  inrlutling 
more  than  one-half  the  area  of  the  original  (owmhip, 
wa.s  incorporateil  February  :t,  17ii|. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch,  e.xcluiiiiig  Toluminou* 
material  and  many  interentiiig  evcnt-i  and  iiirldenta 
in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  ban  f<irbidricn  a  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  names  of  committceii  and 
many  other  prominent  characters ;  but  no  apprecia- 
tive chapter  of  the  early  annals  of  Lunenburg  can 
fail  to  associate  the  actors  with  the  event*,  and  to 
give  some  account  of  the  early  residents  of  tlm  town. 

Of  the  committee  of  the  (leneral  ( 'ourt  prominent 
in  the  early  proceedings,  Hon.  William  Tailer  wjui  a 
member  of  the  Council,  anil  the  remaining  four  were 
members  of  the  House  of  Represientativiii.  Hon. 
William  Tailer  was  born  March  10.  H!77.  He  livtsl 
in  Dorchester,  where  he  died  March  1,  I7:ii.  Ho 
was  prominent  in  the  early  Indian  Wars.  In  1712 
he  was  chosen  commander  of  the  "Ancient  and 
lloniirable  .Artillery."  He  visited  England,  and  re- 
turned with  a  commission  as  Licutenanl-GoTernor, 
and  subsequently  he  wits  acting  (Jovernor  of  the 
Province.  The  name  is  here  written  "Tailer"  to 
corre.-»pond  with  the  usjige  of  his  time.  8nmuel 
Thaxtcr  was  of  Hingham,  aiwl  a  son  of  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  (Jacobs)  Thaxler.  He  waa  a  colonel,  a 
magistrate,  and  from  171ti  to  171!la<lelegateor  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  diifl  previous 
to  17-IL 

Francis  Fullam  waa  a  magistrate  and  an  influential 
citizen  of  Watertown.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  1717-LM,  and  a  selectman 
of  Watertown  many  years.  At  the  incorporation  of 
Weston  his  homestead  fell  in  that  town,  where  he 
died  subsequent  to  1752.  He  was  the  cUrk  of  the 
committee  and  his  clear,  ornate  penmanship  is  pre- 
served. He  wrote  his  name  as  here  given,  but  in 
many  records  it  is  Fulhara.  Francis  Fullam,  who 
was  residing  in  Fitchburg  at  the  date  of  incor|mra- 
tion,  was  his  grandson. 

John  ."^hepley  was  a  son  of  Thomas,  and  was  bom 
in  Charlestown.  He  settled  in  (Sroton,  where  he 
died  September  4,  1736.  He  was  a  prominent  citiicn 
and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repreaenlativc*  many 
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years.  This  name  in  early  records  is  written  Shippie, 
Shiple  and  Sheple. 

Benjamin  Whittemore,  the  fifth  member  of  the 
committee,  was  born  in  Charlestown,  September  1, 
1669.  He  was  a  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Upham) 
Whittemore,  of  Charlestown  and  of  Cambridge. 
Benjamin  settled  in  Concord,  where  he  became  an 
active  citizen,  a  selectman  and  a  Representative  sev- 
eral years.  He  died  September  8,  1734.  At  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  Mr.  Taller  was  sometimes 
absent.  The  others,  almost  without  exception,  were 
present. 

Samuel  Page,  the  first  settler  in  Lunenburg,  was 
born  in  Groton,  June  4,  1672.  He  was  a  son  of  John 
and  Faith  (Dunster)  Page.  In  1719,  when  the  com- 
mittee surveyed  the  township,  they  found  him  resid- 
ing on  the  province  land  and  were  entertained  at  his 
house.  This  Selkirk  of  the  wilderness  began  a  clear- 
ing on  the  Marshall  place  in  1718  or  a  year  or  two 
previously,  and  when  discovered  by  the  committee 
his  family  consisted  of  a  wife  Martha  and  seven  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  an  infant  of  ten  months.  Five 
other  children  were  born  in  this  town.  In  the  ad- 
mission of  grantees,  he  and  his  son  Joseph  became 
original  proprietors  of  the  town.  He  was  a  select- 
man, 1728  and  1731;  collector,  1732;  and  School  Com- 
mittee, 1738.  The  first  pound  was  at  his  homestead, 
and  he  was  chosen  pound-keeper.  He  died  September 
7,  1747.  In  sketches  of  the  man  and  in  tradition  he 
is  styled  "  Governor"  Page,  in  recognition,  perhaps, 
of  the  fact,  that  while  his  family  constituted  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  locality  he  was  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  domain,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
title  was  employed  during  his  life.  Very  probably, 
it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  fictions  of  tradition. 

Josiah  Willard,  whose  active  career  would  fill  a. 
volume,  was  a  son  of  Henry  and  Dorcas  (Cutler)  Wil- 
lard. He  was  born  in  Lancaster,  1695.  He  removed 
to  Lunenburg,  1723  or  the  following  year,  and  was 
foremost  in  the  affairs  of  the  settlement.  He  was  a 
captain  on  the  frontiers  and  subsequently  was  a  colo- 
nel and  for  a  season  was  commandant  at  Fort  Dum- 
mer.  In  1733  he  obtained,  with  others,  many  of  them 
residents  of  this  town,  the  grant  of  a  township  adja- 
cent to  Nortlifleld  (now  Winchester),  N.  H.,  and  thither 
he  removed,  probably  in  1737.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life  his  active  energies  and  achievements  are 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
died  December  8,  1750.  The  following  lines  are 
copied  from  a  journal  announcing  his  death :  "  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  superior  natural  powers,  of  a 
pleasant,  happy  and  agreeable  temper  of  mind,  a 
faithful  friend,  one  that  paid  singular  regard  to  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel,  a  kind  husband  and  tender 
parent.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  public  and 
particularly  on  the  western  frontiers. '' 

Edward  Hartvvell,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Wright)  Hartwell,  was  born  in  Concord  May  25, 
1681.    In  early  life  he  lived  a  few  years  in  Lancaster, 


where  he  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Indian  wars  in  1722, 
and  a  lieutenant  a  year  or  two  later.  He  was  in 
Lancaster  in  the  spring  of  1725,  but  in  August  of 
that  year  he  wrote  the  Governor  of  the  Province  that 
he  had  removed  to  Turkey  Hills,  where  he  had  built 
a  house  and  made  improvements  upon  his  land. 
He  closed  the  letter  with  an  assurance  that  at  his 
new  home  he  was  "  in  a  good  capacity  to  serve  his 
King  and  country."  He  was  one  of  the  grantees  of 
the  town,  and  probably  he  had  been  engaged  in  clear- 
ing land  and  building  a  house  during  a  part  of  the 
years  1721-24.  He  settled  on  the  Lancaster  Road, 
over  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  size  and  physical  strength 
and  power  of  endurance.  Possessing  an  equally 
strong  mind,  energy  and  force  of  character,  he  con- 
tinually exercised  a  commanding  influence  over  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  settlement.  In  the  troublous 
times  on  the  frontiers  he  was  much  employed  in  the 
service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  a 
deacon  of  the  church,  selectman,  town  treasurer. 
School  Committee  and  frequently  was  elected  to  im- 
portant committees  and  to  other  office  in  town  affairs. 
He  was  a  Representative  many  years,  serving  in  this 
capacity  at  eighty-five  years  of  age. 

From  an  early  date  he  was  a  magistrate,  and  in 
1750  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  succeeding  Judge  Joseph  Dwight,  and 
was  continued  on  the  bench  until  a  reorganization  of 
the  court,  in  1762.  In  addition  to  these  accumulat- 
ing trusts  and  responsibilities,  it  is  a  surprise  that  a 
single  life-time  afforded  opportunity  for  his  well-man- 
aged private  affairs  and  many  other  active  employ- 
ments. With  Colonel  Willard  and  Colonel  Benja- 
min Bellows,  he  was  a  manager  of  the  Northfield 
Road,  and  was  a  grantee  of  several  townships. 
Among  the  proprietors  of  Dorchester  Canada  (Ash- 
burnham)  he  was  a  controlling  spirit  from  1736  to 
'44,  serving  on  nearly  every  committee,  and  was  one 
of  the  men  who  cut  a  road  from  the  Lunenburg 
line  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  For  many  years  he 
was  the  clerk  of  the  proprietors  of  Lunenburg,  and 
recorded  the  original  title  to  every  lot  of  land  in  the 
township,  except  a  small  area  of  undivided  land, 
which  remained  unsold  at  the  time  his  successor  was 
chosen.  He  died  February  17,  1785,  "  as  full  of  piety 
as  of  days."  He  lives  in  every  page  of  the  early 
records,  and  there  is  found  his  only  monument.  He 
rests  in  an  unknown  grave. 

Isaac  Farnsworth,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(Prescott)  Farnsworth,  was  born  in  Groton  July  4, 
1701.  He  settled  near  the  centre  of  the  town  iu 
1724.  At  this  time  his  home  was  enlivened  with  a 
wife  and  one  child.  Six  children  were  born  in  this 
town.  He  was  an  influential  man,  and  was  the  first 
town  clerk,  serving  nine  years.  He  wrote  a  fair 
hand,  and  had  more  regard  for  the  laws  of  orthogra- 
phy than  many  of  his  associates.  About  1740  the 
family  returned  to  Groton. 
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Widow  Jane  Boynton  came  to  this  town  in  1724  or 
'25,  bringing  witli  her  the  memory  of  a  deceased  hus- 
band and  fourteen  living  children.  She  did  much  to 
advance  the  settlement.  She  and  her  family  came 
from  Rowley,  and,  owing  to  the  number  of  her 
grown-up  sons,  they  settled  in  several  places.  One 
of  her  daughters  became  the  wife  of  John  Grout,  a 
useful  citizen,  the  owner  of  house-lot  No.  8U.  and  a 
selectman  several  years.  Another  daughter  married 
Zachariah  Whitney,  who  died  in  this  town,  1781. 

David  Page,  a  son  of  Samuel,  who  settled  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  and  often  said  to  be  the 
first  settler  in  Fitchburg,  married  a  daughter  of  this 
numerous  family.  Mrs.  Boynton,  the  mother,  died 
in  17G1,  aged  only  a  few  days  less  than  one  hundred 
years.  Benoni  Boynton,  probably  the  eldest  son,  set- 
tled nearly  a  mile  north  of  the  North  Cemetery.  He 
married  in  Rowley,  and  lived  a  few  years  in  Groton 
before  he  came  to  Lunenburg.  His  name  is  fre- 
quently met  in  the  early  records.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 30,  17o8. 

Hilkiah  Boynton,  another  son,  was  much  employed 
in  town  affairs,  and  was  connected  with  some  of  the 
land  speculations  of  his  lime.  He  died  November 
16,  1745. 

Philip  Goodridge,  born  in  Newbury  in  1668  or  '69, 
settled  here  about  1724,  and  died  January  16,  1729. 
On  his  tomb-stone  is  engraved  "  The  first  man  in- 
terred here."  His  descendants  to  the  present  day 
have  been  numerous  in  this  town,  and  are  found 
throughout  New  England.  This  name  is  frequently 
written  Goodrich.  They  have  been  distinguished  by 
industry,  ability  and  character. 

Benjamin  Goodridge,  eldest  son  of  Philip,  was 
born  in  Newbury  February  3,  1701.  He  lived  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  town,  and  was  a  most  active 
and  influential  man,  and  prominent  in  both  proprie- 
tary and  town  aifairs.  The  number  of  his  elections 
to  office  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
town.  He  was  a  selectman  thirty  years,  town  clerk 
twenty-two  years,  and  constable,  collector,  member 
of  School  Committee  and  a  magistrate  several  years, 
and  a  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He 
died  April  19,  1773. 

Samuel  Johnson,  son  of  Edward  and  Esther  (Gard- 
ner) Johnson,  was  born  in  Woburn,  February  21, 
1692.  He  was  an  influential  man  in  the  affairs  of  the 
settlement,  the  first  deacon  of  the  church,  a  town  of- 
ficer many  years,  and  by  occupation  an  inn-holder.  He 
accumulated  a  good  estate  and  was  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  several  townships  in  New  Hampshire. 

Nathan  Heywood,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Hey- 
wood,  was  born  in  Concord,  September  24,  1698.  He 
was  a  noted  surveyor,  and  his  name  is  attached  to  the 
surveys  of  many  townships.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  town,  living  at  No.  175  on  the  Kilburn 
map.  He  was  a  town  officer,  a  lieutenant  and  a  deputy- 
sheriff'.  He  was  livinr  here  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  but  ihere  is  no  record  of  his  death. 


Thomas  Prentice,  born  in  I>Hnca<ter,  1710,  ■  wn  of 
Kev.  John  Prentice,  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  while 
he  remained  here  he  was  evidently  popular  and  re- 
spected. Ab<mt  1750  he  returned  to  I.inra«t«r,  and 
8ubse<|uently  removed  to  Newton.  Hin  mother,  by  a 
former  marriage,  was  the  mother  of  ll«v.  Andrew 
Gardner,  the  first  minister  of  Lunenburg. 

Kphruim  Welherlice  curly  settled  in  tlii«  town.  He 
was  a  captain,  a  town  otliccr  and  actively  eiigii)(»l  in 
land  speculations.  His  name  apprare  in  the  lint*  of 
grantees  of  townships  in  New  Hampshire.  He  died  in 
Boston,  November  7,  1745. 

Benjamin  Bellows,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Wood) 
Brllows,  born  iri77,  mnrTied,  17l>4,  the  widuwc*! 
mother  of  Oil.  Josiah  Willard.  Tliey  resiiled  in  Ijin- 
carter  (now  Harvard),  where  their  four  chililren  were 
born.  In  1728,  or  immedinlely  following,  the  family 
removed  to  this  town.  He  settled  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  the  estate  known  as  the  Dr.  King  place,  and 
in  a  few  years  he  owned  many  acres  of  land  in  thia 
town.  One  daughter  married  Muses  fJnuld,  another 
married  Fairbanks  Moore,  and  the  youngest  bei-anie 
the  wife  of  Ephraim  Wetherbee  He  died  174.1;  his 
widow  died  September  8,  1747. 

Col.  Benjamin  liellows,  only  son  of  Benjamin,  wu 
born  in  Lancaster,  May  26,  1712,  and  removed  to 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  1752,  where  he  died,  July  10,  1777. 
From  the  time  of  his  majority  until  he  removed  from 
this  town  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  he  was  lUtMK-iated  wiih 
Col.  Josiah  Willard,  Major  Inward  lUrtwell,  Ben- 
jamin Goodridge,  Esq.,  and  other  worlhifs  of  the 
town,  and  among  them  all,  except  in  years,  he  found 
no  superiors.  He  was  a  surveyor,  a  farmer  and  was 
earnestly  enlisted  in  the  land  speculations  which  were 
rite  in  those  times.  His  subseiiueiit  c«reer  in  Wal- 
pole and  the  eminent  public  services  of  many  of  his 
descendants  enliven  the  annals  of  New  Ham|>>hir«. 


CHAPTER    XCVII. 
Ll'N  EN  BURG— ( Contm  ued. ) 

Iiulim  Alarmt-Tlu   »W»dk  <n>4  /»Wi.«  Wart-Otftm-t  i.f  Mm  FHA— 
TU  Hrr^lam—nt  Bar  o/l*»  ll^llkm. 

From  the  time  a  number  of  men,  sufficient  to 
attract  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, had  gathentl  in  the  settlement  until  the  decla- 
ration of  peace  in  1763  the  Kiwn  was  almost  contin- 
uously represented  in  the  miliuryservice.  In  addition 
to  suited  service  in  the  wars  of  the  |>eriod,  rumor*  of 
the  presence  of  Indians  at  a  near  or  remote  jwint,  and 
the  frequent  necessity  of  scouting  through  the  un- 
settled country  to  the  north  and  the  we»l  were  con- 
tinually calling  the  hardy  settleni  to  arms.  In  neawmi 
of  more  imminent  danger  the  men  at  work  in  the  (iridi 
weie  attended  by  an  equal  number  of  soldiers,  and 
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sometimes  the  harvests  of  the  town  were  garnered  by 
armed  men  going  in  a  body  from  field  to  field.  Many 
of  the  military  rolls  are  not  preserved,  and  the  history 
of  much  of  this  desultory  service  cannot  be  recalled. 
The  military  affairs  were  directed  by  the  government, 
and  ignoring  the  agency  of  towns,  it  made  demands 
upon  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  province  at  large. 
For  this  reason  the  local  records  furnish  very  little 
information  of  an  important  feature  of  the  history  of 
the  time.  Beginning  with  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  many  of  the  rolls  are  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  State,  and  these  contain  the  names  of  many 
Lunenburg  men.  In  a  record  of  deaths  is  found  the 
name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  first  settler  of  Lunen- 
burg, who  was  a  soldier  in  the  unfortunate  expedition 
under  Admiral  Vernon  to  the  West  Indies:  "John 
Page,  the  son  of  M' Samuel  Page,  of  Lunenburg,  Dyed 
at  Jamaica,  Being  there  in  y'  Spanish  Expedition, 
December  y°  twenty-ninth  A.  D.  1740,  as  they  hear.'' 

It  is  certain  there  were  several  Lunenburg  men  in 
Col.  Samuel  Willard's  regiment,  who  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Louisbourg  in  the  summer  of  1745; 
among  these  was  Jonathan  Hubbard,  who  was  recom- 
mended for  promotion  and  who  subsequently  was  a 
major.  He  lived  in  Lunenburg  from  1732  to  1756. 
He  was  a  deacon,  a  town  officer  and  a  most  influen- 
tial citizen.  Immediately  after  the  capture  of  John 
Fitch,  Capt.  Jonathan  Willard,  of  this  town,  was  or- 
dered by  Col.  Samuel  Willard  to  scout  through  the 
"  upper  towns."  The  following  Lunenburg  men  were 
in  this  service  July  and  August,  1748:  Jonathan  Wil- 
lard, captain ;  Timothy  Bancroft,  Thomas  Brown,  John 
Dunsmoor,  Isaac  Gibson,  David  Goodridge,  Nehemiah 
Gould,  Samuel  Johnson,  Amos  Kimball,  Ebenezer 
Kimball,  Ephraim  Kimball,  Jonathan  Page,  Samuel 
Poole,  William  Porter,  Thomas  Stearns,  Samuel  Stow, 
Jonathan  Wood,  Paul  Wetherbee,  Ezekiel  Wyman 
and  Zachary  Wyman.  This  John  Dunsmoor  subse- 
quently was  a  noted  physician  in  this  town.  Jonathan 
Wood  was  a  captain  in  the  Eevolution,  and  several 
of  these  men  were  then  residing  in  the  west  part  of 
the  town,  now  Fitchburg.  Between  1736  and  1744 
a  considerable  number  of  families  had  settled  in  New 
Ipswich,  Rindge,  Ashburnham  and  Winchendon. 
Their  presence  on  the  border  lent  a  feeling  of  com- 
parative security  to  the  dwellers  of  Lunenburg,  who 
for  a  season  were  protected  from  the  dangers  of  the 
extreme  frontier. 

In  1744  the  younger  towns  were  de^eited  and 
again  Lunenburg  assumed  her  former  position  on  the 
border.  For  the  defence  of  the  unde-'^erted  frontier  a 
series  of  block-houses  or  garrisons  on  the  exterior 
lines  of  Townsend,  Lunenburg  and  Westminster  were 
built,  and  here  a  line  of  defence  was  drawn.  Soldiers 
under  the  pay  of  the  province  were  detailed  for  the 
support  of  the  garrisons.  In  1748  a  company  of 
forty-seven  men,  under  command  of  Captain  Edward 
Hartwell,  was  raised  for  this  service,  and,  while  under 
one  command,  were  distributed  along  the  border  of 


the  defended  towns.  Ten  of  this  company  were 
assigned  to  the  block-houses  in  Townsend,  ten  to 
Lunenburg,  fifteen  to  Westminster  and  three  to  Leo- 
minster. The  remaining  nine  was  a  start'  of  inspec- 
tion, comprising  the  officers  and  a  body-guard.  For- 
tunately, the  official  roll  is  preserved  :  Edward  Hart- 
well,  captain  ;  John  Stevens,  lieutenant;  John  Hol- 
den,  sergeant ;  James  Johnson,  clerk  ;  Joseph  Baker, 
Timothy  Hall,  Fairbanks  Moore,  Jr.,  corporals ;  Ab- 
ner  Hoiden,  William  Bemis,  Jonathan  Farnsworth, 
Elias  Stone,  Ephraim  Dutton,  Simon  Farnsworth, 
Ebenezer  Hadley,  John  Thomson,  Elisha  Pratt, 
Ebenezer  Wood,  Jonathan  Pett,  Zaccheus  Blodget, 
Samuel  Wood,  Joseph  Jennings,  Stephen  Farns- 
worth, John  Nichols,  Nehemiah  Wood,  Benoni  Boyn- 
ton,  Benoni  Boynton,  Jr.,  Jos'iph  Platts,  Nicholas 
Dyke,  Abel  Platts,  William  Smith,  James  Preston, 
Ephraim  Stevens,  Joshua  Benjamin,  John  Rurarill, 
Nehemiah  Hoiden,  Oliver  Barrett,  William  Gilford, 
James  King,  William  Graham,  Jonathan  White, 
Joseph  Wheelock,  Thomas  Wilder,  Thomas  Stearns, 
David  Dunster,  Joseph  Hoiden,  Jr.,  Stephen  Hoiden, 
Elisha  Bigelow.  Of  these,  thirty  enlisted  in  April, 
two  in  May,  the  eight  last  named  June  24th  and  the 
rest  in  June,  July  and  August.  In  the  column  of 
expiration  of  service  Zaccheus  Blodget  and  Joseph 
Jennings  are  marked  "  July  5 ;"  five  were  discharged 
at  diflerent  dates  and  the  remainder  were  mustered 
out  the  middle  of  October.  A  minute  upon  the  mus- 
ter-roll announces  that  the  five  last  named  were 
added  to  the  Westminster  detail,  making  fifteen  in 
all,  and  that  Jonathan  White,  Joseph  Wheelock  and 
Thomas  Wilder  were  stationed  in  Leominster. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures  of  precaution,  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July  the  Indians  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  one  of  these  fortified  places. 
The  one  selected  by  the  enemy  w;is  the  most  northern 
of  the  garrisons  upon  the  line  of  Lunenburg,  which 
stood  where  Paul  Gates  now  resides  in  the  present 
town  of  Ashby. 

The  house  was  on  the  Northfield  road,  seven  miles 
from  Lunenburg  Centre,  and  was  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  John  Fitch,  whose  family  consisted  of  a  wife 
and  five  children.  The  ages  of  the  children  were: 
Catharine,  thirteen  years;  John,  eleven  years ;  Paul, 
six  years  and  six  months  ;  Jacob,  four  years;  and  Su- 
sannah, sixteen  months.  Four  soldiers  were  stationed 
at  this  house  or  garrison,  but,  on  the  day  of  the  as- 
sault, only  Zaccheus  Blodgett  and  Joseph  Jennings 
were  present.  The  story  of  the  capture  has  been 
told  many  times,  and  generally  with  the  .Surdody  em- 
bellishment. Admitting  that  Surdody  is  a  good  name 
for  an  Indian,  it  remains  very  probable  that  the  In- 
dians made  an  attack  at  the  most  exposed  and  soli- 
tary point  in  the  line  of  defense,  and  if  they  came 
in  the  last  stages  of  their  march  over  the  Northfield 
road,  they  were  led  directly  to  the  point  of  attack. 
Previous  to  the  moment  of  the  assault  no  considera- 
ble number  of  the   Indians  had  been  discovered  at 
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any  point  in  tlio  line,  wiiile  during  tlie  following 
(lays  they  were  found  in  several  localities  in  this  im- 
piediate  vicinity.  Mr.  Fitch,  in  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court  December  10,  1749,  says  he  bad  no 
neighbors  within  three  and  one-half  miles  to  join 
with  him  in  fortifying  hi-)  liinise,  "  yet  divers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lunenburg,  knowing  the  great  security 
that  a  garrison  at  his  place  might  be,  urged  him  to 
build  one  and  assisted  him  in  it."  After  making 
known  that  four  soldiers  were  stationed  at  his  garri- 
son, in  1748,  he  proceeds  in  modest  terms  to  give  a 
narrative  of  the  eventful  day:  "  And  on  the  liflh  of 
.Tuly  in  the  same  year,  by  reason  of  bodily  inhrmity, 
there  were  but  two  soldiers  with  him,  although  others 
with  the  scouts  were  to  come  in  that  day.  On  that 
day,  before  noon  and  before  the  scouts  came,  the  In- 
dian enemy  appeared  and  shot  down  one  soldier  upon 
being  discovered  and  immediately  drove  him  [John 
Fitch]  and  the  other  soldier  into  the  garrison.  And 
after  besieging  the  same  about  one  hour  and  a  half, 
they  killed  the  other  soldier  through  the  port-hole  in 
the  fl  inker.  Then  your  jietitioner  was  left  alone 
with  his  wife  and  five  children  and  soon  after  he  sur- 
rendered." The  Indians  burned  the  house,  killed 
an  o.^  and  conducted  the  family  to  Canada.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  family  were  ransomed  by  "  friends 
in  Bradford,  where  he  formerly  resided."  It  has  not 
been  shown  that  Mr.  Fitch  ever  lived  in  Bradford, 
and  the  fact  is  he  was  returned  by  the  French  with 
others  at  the  suspension  of  hostilitie-".  In  company 
with  five  French  oflicers  and  other  prisoners,  he  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  by  the  way  of  Albany,  September 
23,  1748,  not  yet  three  months  after  his  capture. 
When  the  complete  e.xchangc  of  prisoners  was  made 
is  not  known,  and  the  feeble  health  r)f  his  wife  might 
have  delayed  his  progress  home.  She  died  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  December  24,  1748.  The  capture  was 
probably  made  and  the  house  was  in  flames  about 
noon,  yet  it  is  current  tradition  that  no  resident  of  the 
town  was  informed  of  the  event  until  the  following 
day.  This  is  improbable.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  Captain  HartwcU  called  his  company  together 
and  that  an  alarm  and  great  excitement  pervaded 
the  town.  On  the  8th  of  .July,  174S,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lunenburg  and  Leominster  joined  a  petition  to 
Governor  Shirley  setting  forth  that  the  Indians  "  very 
lately  have  been  among  us,"  and  earnestly  praying 
for  an  additional  number  of  soldiers.  Four  days  later 
the  commissioned  officers  and  selectmen  of  Lunen- 
burg forward  a  similar  petition  announcing  that  the 
family  of  John  Filch  was  captured  and  two  soldiers 
killed  on  the  5th  instant,  and  that  on  the  7th  instant 
the  Indians  "  discovered  themselves  in  a  bold,  in- 
sulting manner  three  miles  further  into  town  than 
was  the  garrison  which  they  had  destroyed,  where  I 
they  chased  and  shot  at  one  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
narrowly  escaped  their  hands."  They  further  state 
that  three  days  the  people  were  rallied  by  alarms  and  | 
hurried  into  the  woods  after  the  enemy.  It  was  ' 
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David  Goodridge  who  was  the  heni  of  thin  exploit, 
and  the  scene  whs  within  the  liniiu  of  Fitchhurg. 
Mr.  (toodridge  Hubse<pu>nily  wiw  a  lieutenant  in  one 
of  the  Crown  Point  cxpe<litions. 

Joseph  Jennings,  one  of  the  sohlicni  alain  >t  the 
Fitch  garrison,  wa.s  a  draftc<l  man  from  \V«tem 
(now  Warren).  He  was  an  apprentice  toSamm-l  UHm, 
and  when  he  came  to  Lunenburg  he  brought  .Mr. 
Blisi'  gun,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ItKlinnn— 
perhaps  the  hands  of  Surdody.  Mr.  Blim  sent  m  com- 
munication to  Governor  Shirley  alleging  that  the  gun 
was  worth  ten  pounds,  and  beside,  that  he  h«d  Icxit 
the  time  of  his  apprentice,  ami  made  it  apparent  that 
all  in  all  he  was  neither  blissful  nor  oatiiitieil.  The 
government  was  tender  and  conipassionnte,  nnil  while 
there  appeared  to  be  no  spare  men  on  haml,  they  sent 
him  a  new  gun. 

Zaccheus  Blodget  was  probably  from  Draeut. 
Oliver  Blodget  was  residing  there  in  174!'  and  g»ve 
an  order  for  the  wages  due  his  deceased  brother,  "  who 
was  kille<l  by  the  Indians  last  year." 

John  Fitch  was  born  in  the  part  of  Billeriea  now 
in  Bedlbrd,  February  12,  1707-.'*.  His  father,  .'^amuel 
Fitch  (a  son  of  Samuel,  grandson  of  Dea.  /arbarjr 
Fitch,  of  Beading),  married  Kliitabeth  Walker  «nd 
settled  on  a  part  of  the  Winthrop  grant  in  Killerica, 
which  he  inherited  from  hin  maternal  gnindfather, 
.lob  Lane.  John  was  the  sixth  of  nine  children.  He 
was  a  second  cousin  of  Zachariah  Fitch,  who  was  the 
guardian  of  .lames  Kibby.  Joseph  Filch,  the  father 
of  the  wife  of  William  Downe,  wiu  a  brother  of  Zach- 
ariah. John  Fitch  came  to  Lunenburg  a  few  years 
after  the  date  of  incorporation.  He  niarrietl  .'^usnnnah 
Gates,  a  daughter  of  Simon  and  Hannah  (Kenjamin) 
tJates,  of  Stow,  and  in  17;{.'>  he  purchased  a  part  of  an 
originid  housedot.  No.  ('i<i,  aiijoining  the  lot  of  Kph- 
raim  I'ierce,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  eentri'  of 
the  town  (near  No.  MX  on  the  Kilburn  map).  Here 
he  lived  until  1730,  when  he  tH>ught  of  Fphraim 
Wetherbee  one  humlreil  and  twenty  acres  "at  a  place 
called  Hendevous  in  Lunenburg  and  adjoining  Town- 
send."  This  land,  now  in  .Xshby,  is  the  homestead 
of  Paul  (tales.  Siibseiiuently  he  bought  a  consider- 
able adjoining  land.  I'pon  his  return  from  captivity 
he  built  a  house  on  or  very  near  the  site  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  there  resided  over  twenty  years.  He  mar- 
ried, February  14,  1750-1,  Kli/.abelh  (Bowers)  IVircc, 
widow  of  David  Peiree,  of  Lunenburg.  Alxiut  this 
date  he  received  a  substantial  legney  from  the  estate 
of  Simon  (Jates,  the  father  of  his  first  wife.  By  the 
division  of  Lunenburg  in  17ti4  his  homesteail  became 
a  part  of  Fitchbiirg,  and  in  17t37  it  was  include*!  in 
the  new  town  of  .\»hby.  Occupying  the  same  house, 
he  was  a  citir.en  of  three  towns  witbin  a  .■•horl  space 
of  time.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
procure  an  act  dividing  Lunenburg  an<l  creating* 
new  town,  ami  in  his  honor  the  name  of  Fitchburj 
was  bestowed.  In  his  estate  he  was  prospered,  and 
for  several  years  was  one  of  the  few  names  on  the  tax- 
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lists  assessed  for  money  at  interest.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  first  town-meeting  in  Ashby,  a  constable  and  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen.  He  became 
engaged  in  land  speculation,  and  deeds  of  land  bought 
or  sold  by  him  are  very  numerous  in  the  registry  of 
Worcester  County  and  Cheshire  and  Hillsborough 
Counties  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1772  he  removed 
from  Ashby  to  Rindge,  N.  H.,  where  he  lived  until 
1779,  when  he  removed  to  Harvard.  In  1780  he  re- 
moved to  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  His  wife  was  living  in  1774. 
She  probably  died  in  Rindge  or  in  Harvard.  Alone 
and  aged,  and  for  some  cause  in  poverty,  the  closing 
and  fading  scene  of  an  active,  eventful  and  useful  life 
only  remains.  In  1785  he  returned  to  Ashby,  and 
finding  a  home  in  the  family  of  a  relative,  he  was  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  town.  He  died  April  8,  1795, 
aged  eighty-seven  years. 

Succeeding  these  stirring  times,  a  truce  was  main- 
tained a  few  years  between  England  and  France,  and 
until  1765  very  few  men  from  this  town  are  found  in 
the  service. 

In  Col.  Willard's  regiment  (a  part  of  the  expedition 
to  Crown  Point)  was  a  company  commanded  by  Capt. 
Samuel  Hunt,  containing  twenty-four  men  from  this 
town,  eight  from  Townsend,  four  from  Leominster 
and  ten  from  other  places.  These  men  were  in  the 
service  from  August  11,  1755,  to  January  1,  1756. 
The  names  of  the  Lunenburg  men  are  as  follows : 
Samuel  Huut,  captain  ;  Samuel  Poole,  ensign  ;  Jona- 
than Bradstreet,  sergeant  ;  Gilbert  Thornton,  ser- 
geant ;  Samuel  Hutchins,  corporal ;  Samuel  Stow, 
Timothy  Bancroft,  Archelaus  Mcintosh,  Phinehas 
Divol,  Thomas  Wetherbee,  Stephen  Foster,  Timothy 
Darnell,  Ephraim  Peirce,  Nathaniel  Carlton,  Jona- 
than Stevens,  Moses  Spofford,  Scripture  Frost, 
Thomas  Stearns,  Thomas  Rand,  Bezaleel  Wood,  Wil- 
liam Chadwick,  Eliphalet  Goodridge,  Jewett  Boyn- 
ton  and  Thomas  Holt. 

In  another  company,  but  serving  a  longer  time, 
were  Patrick  Delany,  Pearson  Eaton,  John  Scott  and 
Thomas  Jewett. 

An  undated  roll  in  the  Crown  Point  service,  and 
probably  a  part  of  this  expedition,  bears  the  names 
of  Ebenezer  Hart,  Nathaniel  Page,  Silas  Dutton, 
Abijah  Wetherbee,  Jonathan  Wetherbee,  John  Mar- 
tin, Solomon  Bigelow,  Samuel  Cummings,  Jr.,  Reu- 
ben Wyman,  Simon  Smith,  John  Henderson  and 
William  Kimball.  The  last  named  was  a  servant  or 
an  apprentice  of  George  Kimball,  who  enlisted  under 
a  name  borrowed  of  his  master. 

Among  the  rolls  of  the  following  year  a  company 
commanded  by  Capt.  James  Reed,  containing  thirty- 
eight  men,  was  in  Col.  Ruggles'  regiment  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward. The  roll  is  valuable,  containing  the  name, 
age,  birth-place,  residence  and  occupation  of  each 
man. 

The  names  of  the  Lunenburg  men  are  Thomas 
Brown,  ensign;  John  Harriman,  sergeant;  John 
Mofl'et,   clerk ;    Samuel   Hutchins,   corporal ;   Nehe- 


miah  Bowers,  Timothy  Darling,  Joseph  Gilson,  Ma- 
nassah  Litch,  Joseph  Platts,  Joseph  Reed,  Robert 
Spear,  John  Scott,  Bradstreet  Spofford,  Reuben 
Smith,  Benjamin  Scott,  Jonas  Tarbell,  Michael' 
Wood,  Phinehas  Wheelock,  William  Holt.  In  this 
company  Philip  Goodridge  was  lieutenant,  but  he 
was  sick  and  not  with  the  company  when  the  forego- 
ing pay-roll  was  made  up.  John  Harriman  died  in 
the  service.  On  the  roll  two  others  are  reported  dead 
who  are  known  to  have  returned. 

In  1757  Jonathan  Page,  William  Jones  and  Moses 
Spofford  were  in  the  service,  and  a  part  of  the  time 
were  stationed  at  Castle  William. 

On  the  rolls  of  1759  are  many  Lunenburg  names. 
These  men  were  also  in  the  Crown  Point  service,  and 
omitting  names  who  are  found  in  the  preceding  roll, 
there  remain  David  Pierce,  David  Carlile,  Moses  Page, 
Patrick  Delany,  Jonathan  Peabody,  Moses  Ritter,  Jr., 
Moses  Platts,  Dean  Carlton,  Zephaniah  Buss,  Simeon 
Burnham,  Samuel  Gibson,  Samuel  Parker,  Nathaniel 
Page,  Jr.,  Samuel  Hammond,  Josiah  Dodge,  Jr.,  Da- 
vid Chaplin,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Gould,  Richard  Fowler, 
John  White,  Patrick  White  and  John  Wyman.  John 
Wyman  died  in  the  service.  During  the  years  1760 
and  1761,  and  in  the  final  and  successful  eflbrt  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  a  martial  record  is  continued. 
Among  the  names  of  new  recruits  appear  the  names 
of  William  Kendall,  Samuel  Hutchins,  Moses  Platts, 
Samuel  Hilton  and  Nathan  Platts,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  Captain  Aaron  Brown,  of  Littleton,  were 
John  Martin,  sergeant,  Jonathan  Boynton,  Samuel 
Downe,  Timothy  Parker,  John  Simonds,  Ezekiel 
Simonds,  William  Simonds  and  Simon  Smith;  also  in 
the  company  of  Captain  Beaman,  of  Lancaster, 
Joseph  Reed  and  Samuel  Wyman  are  reported  among 
"  the  invalids  brought  home  from  the  westward." 
Other  men  in  this  compr^ny  were  Daniel  Carlile,  Pat- 
rick Delany,  Joseph  Gilson,  John  Hogg,  Aaron 
Hodgkins,  Jonathan  Page,  Samuel  Peabody,  Daniel 
Ritter,  Ebenezer  Wyman,  Reuben  Wyman,  Oliver 
Powers.  About  this  time  John  Spear  and  Silas  Wy- 
man died  in  the  service.  Five  Lunenburg  men  in 
1761  were  in  the  company  of  Captain  Aaron  Willard: 
Jeremiah  Stiles,  drummer,  John  Hill,  William  Hen- 
derson, Joshua  Page  and  Israel  Wyman.  These  ex- 
tended lists  do  not  contain  the  names  of  all  the  resi- 
dents of  Lunenburg  who  were  in  the  service,  yet  the 
most  of  them  have  never  appeared  in  print  before. 
With  limited  space  at  command,  in  some  instances 
only  one  enlistment  is  given  of  those  who  entered  the 
service  again  the  succeeding  year.  It  will  be  found 
that  many  of  the  persons  named  were  subsequently 
rtsidents  of  other  towns,  but  they  lived  in  Lunenburg 
at  the  time  the  service  was  performed. 

The  Revolutionary  history  of  Lunenburg  should 
include  a  series  of  patriotic  resolutions  which 
were  debated  and  adopted  during  the  months  of  active 
thought  and  excitement  immediately  preceding  an 
open  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  which,  with  the 
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space  at  command,  cannot  be  quoted.  They  cover 
several  pages  of  the  records  and  are  clearly  expreisive 
of  a  sentiment  and  purpose  that  animated  and  sus- 
tained the  patriots  of  Lunenburg  through  the  trials 
and  sacrifices  of  the  war.  Two  companies  of  twenty- 
seven  men  each,  e.xclusive  of  officers,  were  orgauizeil 
October  25,  1774.  In  the  choice  of  officers  all  males 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  were  allowed  to  vote.  The 
town  approved  of  the  selection  made  by  the  men  as 
follows:  George  Kimball,  captain  ;  David  Wood,  tirst 
lieutenant;  Jonathan  Peirce,  second  lieutenant,  and 
Benjamin  Redington,  ensign  of  the  first  company. 
Abijah  Stearns,  captain  ;  Jared  Smith,  tirst  lieiiton 
ant;  Moses  Hitter,  second  lieutenant,  and  Phincas 
Hutchins,  ensign  of  the  sectmd  company.  The 
terms  first  and  second  did  not  have  an  ordinal  signiti- 
cance.  A  geographical  line  divided  the  town  in  two 
parts  and  a  company  was  organized  in  each  section. 
On  the  18th  day  of  April  the  minutc-nien  were 
called  out  for  drill  and  a  practice  in  the  manual  of 
arms.  After  a  dinner,  provided  by  the  officers,  they 
were  marched  to  the  meeting-house,  where  a  sermon 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Z;ibdiel  Adams,  from  the  text: 
"Though  a  host  should  encamp  against  me,  my 
heart  shall  not  fear." — Psalm  xxvii.  ;!. 

The  spring  of  1775  was  unusually  warm  and  for- 
ward. On  the  morning  of  the  PJlh  of  April, 
the  farmers  of  Lunenburg  were  sowing  grain  and 
plowing  their  fields.  On  the  preceding  day  they  had 
learned  from  their  chosen  commanders  the  discipline 
and  from  their  esteemed  pastor  the  duties  of  the  sol- 
dier. In  arm  and  mind  the  rustic  toilers  became  the 
patriot  soldier*.  As  they  toiled  on  the  war  had  be- 
gun, yet  they  knew  it  not.  The  swift  messages  of  the 
morning  were  not  long  delayed.  Some  time  in  the 
forenoon,  tradition  says  at  nine  o'clock,  the  alarm 
wiis  fired  in  this  town. 

A  full  company  from  I,unenburg  marched  for  Con- 
cord— tradition  says  so  early  that  they  reached  Con- 
cord and  beyond  that  evening,  but  the  muster-roll 
would  indicate  that  they  proceeded  with  more  prep- 
aration and  deliberation  : 

'•  A  Muster  Roll  of  a  company  or  party  of  men  that 
marched  from  Lunenburg  on  y'  20""  of  April,  177.J, 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Colony  against  the  ministerial 
troops  under  the  Command  of  George  Kimball,  Cap' 
of  a  company  in  Lunenburg,  who  marched  in  Conse- 
quence of  an  alarm  made  the  lO""  of  April,  177.5. 
George  Kimball,  captain;  Daviil  Wood,  first  lieu- 
tenant; Samuel  Kimball,  second  lieutenant;  Human 
Brown,  sergeant;  John  Searle,  do.;  Rcnj.  Darling, 
do.;  Samuel  Karrar,  do. ;  Samuel  Hutchinson,  cor- 
poral ;  Samuel  Hilton,  do.;  Daniel  Holt,  do.;  Bar- 
nabas Wood,  do.;  David  Chaplin,  drummer;  Silas 
Gib.son,  John  Wood,  Abyah  Page,  Xathan  Johnson, 
Isaac  Bailey,  Andrew  Mitchell,  Edward  Richards, 
Moses  Sanderson,  Charles  Gilchrist,  Pearson  Eaton, 
John  McCarty,  Benj.  Redington,  William  Prentice, 
Jacob  Stile.",  Solomon   Hovey,  Eli    Dodge,  Zebulon 


Wallis,  Moses  Hitter,  Thomas  Simonds,  David  Hough- 
ton, Jonathan  Poirce,  Obediah  Walker,  William  (iil- 
christ,  Jacob  Sanderson,  John  Dole,  Nehemlkh  Ijine, 
Nathaniel  Hastings,  Joncph  Hartwcll,  Jo*hua  R«ed, 
Honjaniin  ( ioodridge,  .\.Ha  Carlton,  Adkm  Pajjc, 
TlioniiLs  Wi'therbee,  Thaddeuii  CumniingH,  Phinehaa 
Divol,  Benoni  Wallis,  (ieorgo  Henry,  John  Little, 
John  Campbell,  Joseph  Foster,  Caleb  Taylor,  Jere- 
miah Willard,  Curwin  Wallis,  William  GcNxlridgr, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Joseph  Prient,  Nathan  Chapman, 
Seth  Harrington."  Here  are  sixty  n»me«,  and  beaide 
some  who  hastened  forward  independent  of  orKanita- 
tion,  there  were  two  officers  and  five  men  from  this 
town  in  the  Leominiiter  company,  its  fullowt:  Joseph 
Rellowa  and  Thomas  Harkness,  lieutenants ;  Noah 
Dodge,  Phinehas  Carter,  Israel  Wyman,  Richard 
Fowler  and  Jr>nathan  .Martin. 

From  the  men  and  companies  thus  gathered  at 
Cambridge  and  from  new  recruiu  constantly  arriving 
an  army  for  the  siege  of  Boston  was  organire<l.  A 
full  company,  compose<l  of  J^unenburg  ami  Fitch- 
burg  men,  were  in  Colonel  Asii  Whitcomb's  regi- 
ment a  part  of  the  time  at  least  an<l  remained  in  the 
service  at  Boston  until  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
roll  is  as  follows:  John  Fuller,  of  Lunenburg,  cap- 
tain; Ebenezer  Bridge,  of  Fitchburg,  lieutenant; 
Jared  Smith,  of  Lunenburg,  lieutenant. 

Men  from  I.untnburg  : — Josiah  Harlwell,  Samuel 
Farrer,  Samuel  Litch,  Ephraim  Martin,  John  Well- 
man,  John  Wason,  John  Hill,  .lonathan  Taylor, 
Eleazer  Priest,  .\dooijah  (or  Darius)  Houghton,  Sjl- 
omon  Boynton,  Mana.<tsah  Divol,  Timothy  Carlton, 
Francis  Henry,  Sewell  Dodge,  Benjamin  Walker, 
Jonas  Hazeltine,  David  Wethorlni',  Jo«eph  Foster, 
Jeremiah  Willard,  William  lioo<iridge.  Caleb  Taylor, 
Thomas  Hazeltine,  Cheever  Fowler,  Henr)'C<K'kraan, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Cnrwin  Wallis,  Joseph  Priest, 
Nathan  Chapman,  Ephraim  Holden,  Stephen  Wy- 
man, Abraham  Carlton,  Abijah  Gomlridge,  James 
Carter,  William  Hitter,  William  Alexander. 

Mm  frum  Fitchburg: — Jonathan  Hunt,  FMward 
Hartwcll,  Thomas  Gary,  Joseph  tiiUon,  Ebenczer 
Harrington,  Joseph  Policy,  Eleazer  Priest,  Nathaniel 
Gibson,  William  Bean.  Ebenezer  Policy,  Samuel 
Downe,  .Fonathan  Gibson,  Daniel  Harris,  Stephen 
Bailey,  Jo.seph  Fiirwell,  Thomas  Platts,  Roger  Bige- 
low,  John  Goodridge,  Clark  Bancn)ft,  Stephen  Ful- 
ler, Aaron  Hodgkins,  Thomas  Kimball,  also  John 
Taylor,  of  Hillsborough;  Thomat  Hall,  of  Concord  ; 
and  Charles  Riiley,  residence  not  »t«te<i  on  the  n)!!. 

In  the  same  service  and  in  Colonel  Dooliltle's  reg- 
iment Captain  Jo  iah  Stearns,  of  Lunenburg,  com- 
manded a  company  of  sixty-one  men.  In  this  com- 
pany William  Thurlo,  of  Fitchburg.  wa.s  lieutenant 
and  the  following  were  Lunenburg  men  :  John  Searle, 
Joshua  .Martin,  John  Hall,  Jac.b  Stewart,  Rirnaby 
Wood,  Joseph  Chaplin,  Benjamin  Bailey,  John 
Brown,  William  Clark,  Levi  Dodge,  James  Darling, 
Pearson   Eaton,  Asa  Jones.    John   Moffat,  William 
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Prentiss,  Thomas  Peirce,  John  Ritter,  John  Stearns 
(died  in  the  service),  Joseph  Simonds,  Moses  Sander- 
son, Aaron  Tuylor,  Seth  Wyman,  William  Wyman, 
Joab  Wetherbee;  also  five  from  Fitchburg  and  thirty 
from  other  places. 

There  were  other  men  from  this  town  iu  the  ser- 
vice during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year. 
The  residence  is  stated  upon  the  original  rolls  and 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  men.  While  the  following  list  increases  the 
number  of  Lunenburg  men  who  served  in  the  siege 
of  Boston,  it  is  not  presumed  to  include  everyone: 
Elnathau  Sawtell,  Timothy  Darling,  Joshua  Good- 
ridge,  Samuel  Priest,  Eichard  Gilchrist,  Elijah  Gould, 
Nathan  Pushee,  Joshua  Reed,  Peter  Davis,  Abraham 
Ireland,  Abner  Mitchell,  William  Hennessey,  Joseph 
Chapliu,  Joseph  Chaplin,  Jr.,  Thomas  Hovey,  Isaac 
Baily  and  Zebulon  Willis.  The  last  named  probably 
is  the  same  person  as  Zebulon  Wallis  in  the  roll  of 
minute-men. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1775,  Dr.  John  Taylor  was 
elected  a  Representative  to  the  Assembly,  which  con- 
vened at  Watertown  on  the  19th  of  July. 

1776. — At  the  annual  election  of  town  officers  in 
March  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  Inspection 
and  Safety  was  chosen.  They  were:  William  Stearns, 
Abijah  Stearns,  George  Kimball,  Benjamin  Reding- 
ton,  Joseph  Hartwell,  Josiah  Stearns  and  Daniel 
Gardner.  From  this  time  town-meetings  were  no 
longer  called  "  In  His  Majesty's  Name,"  but  "  in  the 
name  of  the  government  and  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,"  they  found  a  greeting  more  congenial 
to  a  sentiment  of  independence.  By  a  vote  of  the 
town  Stephen  Gorham  was  allowed  "  to  take  earth 
Irom  undtr  the  meeting-house  for  to  make  salt  peter.'' 
During  the  remaining  years  of  the  war  the  inhabit- 
ants often  assembled  iu  town-meeting  and  the  rec- 
ords furnish  abundant  evidence  of  a  continued  and 
patriotic  eflbrt  in  raising  men  to  renew  the  decimated 
ranks  of  the  army  and  in  meeting  the  increasing 
burdens  of  taxation.  The  enlistments  in  1776  were 
many  and  the  rolls,  to  a  considerable  extent,  repeat 
the  names  of  the  preceding  year.  A  partial  list  of 
the  soldiers  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  during  the 
succeeding  years  include:  AVilliam  Pope,  Aaron 
Buss,  John  Fuller,  George  Kimball,  David  Carlisle 
and  Joshua  Martin,  who  were  captains  in  the  service, 
and  also  the  following  lieutenants:  Thomas  Hark- 
ness,  Jared  Smith,  David  Wood,  Jonathan  Peirce, 
Benjamin  Eedington,  Moses  Ritter,  Phinehas  Hutch- 
ins  and  John  Little.  A  partial  list  of  soldiers  not 
yet  named  are:  Thomas  Wetherbee,  Zephaniah  Wood, 
Abraham  Lowe,  Thomas  Hill,  David  Wallis,  Benoni 
Wallis,  John  Buss,  George  Landers,  Benjamin  Stew- 
art, Abijah  Wetherbee,  Ebenezer  Wallis,  Jonathan 
Messer,  William  Lowe,  Ephraim  Wetherbee,  Daniel 
Wetherbee,  Nathaniel  Hastings,  Isaac  Wetherbee, 
Calvin  Graves  and  George  Martin  ;  Peter  Bathrick, 
Abraham  Carlton,  Jr.,   James  Carter,  William   Gil- 


christ and  Charles  Gilchrist,  who  died  in   the  ser- 
vice. 

Col.  Abijah  Stearns  was  prominent  in  military 
affairs  during  the  Revolution,  and  during  a  residence 
of  many  years  in  this  town  he  was  an  active  citizen 
and  a  worthy  man.  He  was  the  youngest  brother  of 
Rev.  David  and  Dea.  William  Stearns,  of  this  town, 
and  was  born  in  Watertown,  December  19, 1724.  He 
came  here  as  early  as  1751,  living  at  the  centre  of  the 
town.  He  was  often  elected  to  office  and  during  the 
war  he  commanded  a  regiment  in  two  or  more  cam- 
paigns.    He  died  November  6,  1783. 

Col.  Joseph  Bellows,  a  son  of  Col.  Benjamin,  the 
founder  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  a  brother  of  Gen. 
Benjamin  Bellows,  was  born  in  this  tf>wn  June  6, 
1744.  After  the  family  removed  to  Walpole  he  re- 
turned in  early  manhood  to  this  town.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  Revolution  andcommissionedlieutenant 
colonel  of  the  militia  by  Governor  Hancock.  He 
was  a  man  of  influence  and  popular  among  his  towns- 
men. Being  bondsman  for  some  failing  contractors, 
his  property  was  attached  and  his  pride  was  humili- 
ated in  the  loss  of  the  paternal  acres.  Feeble  health 
and  discouragement,  unfitted  him  for  active  life,  and 
from  1784  until  his  death.  May  13,  1817,  he  lived  near 
his  relatives  iu  Walpole. 

Hon.  Josiah  Stearns,  another  of  our  Revolutionary 
worthies,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  (Reed) 
Stearns.  He  was  born  in  Littleton,  July  18,  1747, 
and  removed  to  this  town  several  years  before  the 
Revolution.  He  commanded  a  company  of  minute- 
men  and  was  a  captain  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  He 
wai  a  selectman  fifteen  years,  treasurer  nine  years 
and  a  School  Committee,  collector  and  town  clerk,  as 
well  as  a  deacon  and  a  magistrate.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative four  years,  and  in  1792  he  was  chosen  to  the 
Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Hon.  Abel  Wilder,  of  Winehendon,  and  was  subse- 
quently elected.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  1797  to  1799.     He  died  April  7,  1822. 

Dr.  John  Dunsmoor,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
army,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in 
1720.  He  was  a  physician  of  skill  and  ability  and 
occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  profession. 
Apparently  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  townsmen 
and  he  was  many  times  nominated  on  committees,  but 
he  generillly  declined  to  serve  and  probably  found 
full  employment  in  his  calling.  After  a  practice  of 
many  years  in  this  town,  he  died  November  22,  1794. 
Dr.  John  Taylor  was  a  man  of  brilliant  qualitits. 
He  was  a  controlling  spirit  in  the  town  and  a  leader 
in  the  colony.  He  was  born  1734  and  probably  in 
Townsend.  Preceding  Dr.  Dunsmoor,  he  was  the  first 
physician  of  note  in  this  town.  Finding  active  em- 
ployment in  his  other  business  and  in  public  affairs,  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  active  practice 
many  years  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Dunsmoor.  He 
was  frequently  chosen  to  town  office,  and  was  twice 
elected  from  this  town  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
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and  excepting  General  Ward,  his  name  appears  upon 
the  journals  more  frequently  than  that  ol'  any  of  his 
associates.  At  the  session  whicii  convened  at  Cam- 
bridge, February  1, 177."),  it  was  througli  his  inlluencc, 
as  stated  by  his  colleagues,  that  an  adjournment  to 
Concord  was  accom[>lished.  He  whs  named  on  the 
most  important  committees,  being  associated  with 
Colonel  I'rescott,  Governor  Brooks  anil  Vice-President 
Gerry.  He  was  a  brilliant  debater,  and  in  alt  the  de- 
liberations of  the  convention  he  display e<l  an  ability 
of  thought  and  expression  that  iierniitted  few  super- 
iors. He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  spirited  reply  to  the  proclanuttion  of  deneral 
Gage  extending  a  promise  of  pardon  to  all  except 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  and  also  one  of 
the  commis.sion  that  took  the  iiistoric  depositions  con- 
cerning the  affray  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  which 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  England.  Preced- 
ing and  in  the  midst  of  this  loyal  and  brillinnt  ser- 
vice Dr.  Taylor,  however  successful  in  his  professional 
treatment  of  his  fellow-men,  did  not  subdue  in  him- 
self a  deep-sealed  fever  for  land  speculations,  and 
omitting  mention  of  many  transactions  of  considera- 
ble magnitude,  in  1774  he  bought  a  tract  of  land  in 
Maine  containing  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  now  the  town  of  Union.  He  em- 
ployed many  men  to  clear  and  imi)rove  the  land,  and 
by  frequent  visits  he  personally  directed  the  work. 
During  the  Revolution  he  removed  from  this  town 
and  in  1780  he  was  residing  in  Pomfret,  Conn.  Sub-  I 
sequently  he  removed  to  Douglas,  and  wius  a  delegate 
from  that  town  to  the  convention  of  1788,  which  rati-  ' 
fied  the  Federal  Constitution.  From  the  printed  j 
proceedings  it  is  known  that  he  opposed  the  Constitu- 
tion and  made  a  vigorous  objection  to  several  articles,  j 
Following  the  announcement  of  the  final  vote,  stand-  i 
ing  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  to  one  hundred  ami  | 
sixty-eight,  be  said  that  "  while  he  had  uniformly  <ip- 
posed  the  Constitution,  he  would  now  go  home  and 
infuse  a  spirit  of  love  for  the  measure  and  harmony 
among  the  people."  The  closing  years  of  his  life 
were  neither  prosperous  nor  peaceful.  About  1780  he 
sold  his  township  in  Maine,  and  in  this  and  other 
business  transactions  he  met  accumulating  troubles 
and  became  involved  in  vexatious  and  endless  litiga- 
tion. Several  times  he  was  committed  to  jail, and  for 
a  season,  at  least,  his  courage  was  undaunted.  He 
died  at  Dudley  from  an  overdose  of  laudanum  April 
27,  1794. 

General  .lames  Reed,  who  was  a  cajilain  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  whose  name  appears  in 
the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  was  a  resident  of  this 
town  several  years.  He  was  a  son  of  .loseph  and 
Sarah  (Rice)  Reed,  and  was  born  in  Woburn,  1723. 
He  came  from  Rrookfield  to  Lunenburg,  1751,  and 
lived  a  part  of  the  time  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
town.  On  the  earliest  military  roll  on  which  his  name 
is  found  he  is  described  by  occupation  a  "  Taylor." 
Subsequently  he  was  a  licensed    inn-holder,  and  in 


April,  175S,  the  selectmen  petition  for  a  licenie  to 
Joshua  Hutchins  "in  place  of  Captain  Jameii  Rc«l, 
wlio  is  now  going  into  l\\»  Miije<ty'n  xerviee."  In 
17.')t)  he  was  a  captain  in  Coloiicl  Ituggle*'  regiment. 
He  hclil  the  simie  rank  in  two  or  more  Rubiuy)uent 
campaigns.  Ho  wast  a  selectman  of  Lunenburg, 
17<:;{  and  17iJ4,  being  elected  the  laxt  time  in  Mnrch, 
and  a  full  month  after  the  incorporation  of  Kitch- 
burg,  and  in  a  conveyance  of  laml  executed  Mnrch 
4,  17ti'i,  he  itt  called  .Iiinies  Ree<l,  of  Lunenburg. 
These  recorils  are  not  propitiouit  to  a  current  traili- 
tion  that  during  ihcue  years  he  was  living  at  the  nitc 
of  the  City  lEall  in  Fitchburg.  He  remove<l  to  Fil«- 
william,  N.  II.,  before  tlie  clow  of  the  year  17<i'>.  In 
June.  177-'i,  he  was  Hp|Hiinte<l  colonel  of  a  New 
Hampshire  regiment,  and  the  following  year  w«« 
n.iincd  by  Congress  a  brigadier-general.  In  an  ill- 
ness, at  Cr  >wn  Point,  he  lost  his  eye-«ight  and  waa 
retired  from  active  service  soon  after  bin  promotion. 
Ho  subsequently  resided  in  Keene  and  in  Filtwil- 
liam,  N.  H.,  several  years,  and  later  he  reniovc«l  to 
Fitchburg,  where  he  died  February  13,  18<»7. 

Lunenburg,  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  unexampled  patriotinm  that 
pervaded  the  loyal  States.  The  anior  and  r.eal  of 
April,  18(>1,  the  ready  response  of  the  voluntocm  to 
the  call  of  the  President,  the  voice  of  loyalty  upon 
the  street  and  in  public  meetings  ami  many  general 
features  of  a  patriotic  record  re<]uire  no  assertion. 
It  would  be  a  thankless  task  and  a  usele!-*  oifering  to 
summon  the  record  in  support  of  such  a  measure  of 
good  works,  the  summary  of  which  will  crowd  the 
limits  of  this  chapter.  On  the  morning  of  April  22, 
1861,  a  flag  was  raised  on  Mount  Pleasant  by  Micah 
W.  Boutwell.  Anrlrew  Kiley  ami  Albert  S.  Man-hall, 
and  another,  later  in  the  day,  betweon  the  Congrega- 
tional and  I'nitarian  Chnrclu's.  Within  a  few  days 
thirty-eight  flags  were  displayed  within  the  town. 
Attending  the  secon-l  flnjt-raising  a  public  meeting 
w:is  organi7;ed,  with  Cyrus  Kilburn  chairman  and 
George  A.  Cunningham  secretary,  and  a  serie«  of 
resolutions,  after  several  Hpeeches,  were  adopted. 
Other  meetings,  both  informal  and  official,  followe"!, 
and  in  the  proceedings  appear  the  names  of  Nathaniel 
F.  Cunningham,  Daniel  Putnam,  Cyriii  Kilburn, 
Thomas  Billings,  George  A.  t'nnningham,  James 
Putnam,  Frederic  M.  Mar<ton,  Lemuel  Pitts,  Daniel 
L  'we,  Otis  P.  Abercrombio,  John  Howard,  Merrick 
Wetherbee,  William  Baker,  F.phraim  Jones,  Charles 
A.  Goodrich  and  other  citir.ens  of  the  town.  Five 
men  enlisted  for  three  months,  as  folbiws :  Charlea 
Kilburn,  John  i:.  Lyons,  George  H.  Stall,  .\n»«l  W. 
Stall  and  Russell  O.  Houghton. 

Seventy-six  enlisted  upon  the  early  calls  of  the 
President  for  three  years'  men.  They  were:  Jooeph 
C.  Riley,  Alfred  Billings,  Amos  Billings,  Charles  C. 
Walker,  Charles  D.  Litchfield.  William  F.  Harris, 
Thomas  Larghee,  George  L.  Curtis,  Henry  L.  Bur- 
nell,  B.  Frank  Clark,   Henry  O.   Adams,  Francis  A. 
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Hildreth,  Joseph  H.  Pearson,  William  S.  Boynton, 
William  Hodgman,  Amos  N.  Gleason,  Isaac  Newton, 
Jr.,  Roswell  G.  Adams,  Marcus  M.  Spaulding,  Charles 
Kilburn,  Henry  P.  Kilburn,  John  E.  Lyons,  Charles 
B.  Longley,  James  M.  Hildreth,  Peter  Smith, 
Charles  E.  Oliver,  Ansel  W.  Stall,  William  B.  Stall, 
George  V.  Ball,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Noah  F.  Winn, 
John  A.  Gilchrist,  Calvin  D.  Sanderson,  Alonzo 
Whiting,  George  Hudson,  George  A.  Lancey,  Luther 
A.  Lancey,  Gilbert  Cook,  Russell  O.  Houghton, 
Dana  P.  Spaulding,  James  D.  Fairbanks,  William  H. 
Boynton,  George  S.  Smith,  William  D.  Perrin,  Al- 
bert W.  Haynes.  George  H.  Haynes,  Henry  Sander- 
son, AVilliam  R.  Graves,  J.  Frank  Boynton,  Charles 
Albert  Harris,  Hiram  W.  Longley,  Joseph  L  Proc- 
tor, Albert  Houghton,  David  Morrill,  John  Catin, 
Richard  H.  Wyeth,  Joseph  R.  Graves,  Foster  E.  L. 
Beal,  George  H.  Mclntire,  Leonard  O.  Bruce,  Gard- 
ner Vaughan,  George  H.  Merrill,  Eli  S.  Lancey, 
Lemuel  Pitts,  Jr.,  George  S.  Pitt<,  Charles  H.  Neal, 
Orlando  Holraan,  Ezekiel  G.  Bailey,  James  H. 
Smith,  David  N.  Kilburn,  Charles  E.  Marshall,  Al- 
vin  Seidelinger,  William  H.  Wyeth,  James  L.  Litch- 
field, Charles  D.  Page,  John  F.  Butters. 

On  the  call  of  August  4,  18C2,  for  three  hundred 
thousand  men  for  nine  months',  twenty  men  volun- 
teered :  Henry  P.  Kilburn,  Forester  M.  Jewett, George 
A.  Howard,  Levi  Parker,  George  E.  Brown,  Clark  Dut- 
ton,  Henry  H.  Whitney,  Frederic  J.  Lawrence,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Marshall,  Samuel  Wallis,  Franklin  O. 
Cady,  Oliver  F.  Brown,  Edward  E.  Carr,  Levi  W. 
Goodrich,  George  W.  Conant,  Merrill  B.  Carlton, 
Andrew  J.  Green,  Jesse  A.  Sargent,  George  H.  Stall, 
Noble  Fiske. 

Thirty-three  re-enlisted  veterans  and  new  recruits 
were  credited  upon  the  early  calls  of  1864 :  Alfred 
Billings,  Charles  C.  Walker,  Charles  D.  Litchfield, 
George  L.  Curtis,  John  E.  Lyons,  James  M.  Hil- 
dreth, George  V.  Ball,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Luther  A. 
Lancey,  Gilbert  Cook,  Dana  P.  Spaulding,  James  D. 
Fairbanks,  William  D.  Perrin,  J.  Franklin  Boynton, 
Albert  Houghton,  Joseph  R.  Graves,  Charles  H. 
Neal,  Orlando  Holman,  William  H.  Wyeth,  John  F. 
Butters,  Charles  E.  Oliver,  Richard  H.  Wyeth,  Eli  S. 
Lancey,  who  were  veterans.  The  following  were 
new  recruits:  Edward  C.  Goodrich,  Richard  F. 
Burton,  Thomas  Billings,  Josiah  S.  Houghton,  John 
Snow,  Albert  Stall,  Edward  P.  Hadley,  George  N. 
Burrage  and  Drs.  C.  C.  ToplifJ'  and  E.  C.  Merriam, 
who  were  commissioned  assistant  surgeons. 

Seven  volunteered  in  response  to  the  call  of  July 
5,  1864.  There  were  also  twenty  hired  recruits, 
whose  names  are  not  included  in  this  record.  The 
volunteers  were  :  John  J.  Ramsdell,  Charles  Boyn- 
ton, Martin  Sanderson,  George  C.  Jewett,  Albert  L. 
Heywood,  William  R.  Neal,  Jesse  A.  Sargent.  The 
whole  number  of  credits  upon  the  several  quotas,  in- 
cluding re-enlistments  and  hired  recruits,  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  aud  the  number  of  residents 


included  in  this  record  is  one  hundred  and  two.  Of 
these,  thirty  died  in  the  service  or  immediately  after 
their  return,  from  wounds  or  from  disease  contracted 
in  the  service;  fourteen  survived  wounds,  and  fifty- 
eight  were  discharged  at  expiration  of  term  of  ser- 
vice without  wounds  or  serious  disability. 


CHAPTER  XCVIIL 

LUNENBURG— ( rt>«//««<?rt'. ) 

ECCLESIASTICAI<    HISTORY — SCH0OL.S — THE    CUNNING- 
HAM  PAPERS. 

To  build  a  meeting-house  and  settle  a  minister 
were  among  the  first  duties  of  a  New  England  settle- 
ment. The  requisites  were  a  hill  on  which  to  set  the 
primitive  house  of  worship  and  a  learned  orthodox 
minister.  Generally  a  hill  and  a  minister  of  a  suita" 
ble  elevation  were  selected  with  rare  unanimity.  In 
these  proceedings  the  dutiful  pleasure  of  the  settle- 
ment was  enjoined  by  the  General  Court  and  incor- 
porated in  the  grant  of  the  several  townships.  In  ac- 
cepting the  grant  of  Turkey  Hills  the  settlers  were 
"obliged  to  build  a  good,  convenient  house  for  the 
worship  of  God  within  the  term  of  four  years.''  The 
conditions  of  the  grant  for  several  years  remained  un- 
fulfilled. This  failure,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors, 
did  not  pass  unnoticed.  In  November,  1727,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Court,  who  had  continued  to 
exercise  a  certain  supervision  of  the  eettlemeoti 
ordered  that  "  The  Proprietors  shall  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  to  be  not  less 
than  forty-five  feet  in  length  and  thirty-five  in 
breadth."  Immediately  succeeding  this  action  of  the 
committee  of  the  General  Court,  and  before  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  enforce  the  command,  the  proprie- 
tors secured  an  act  of  incorporation.  By  this  pro- 
cedure the  resident  proprietors  and  settlers  of  Tur- 
key Hills  became  the  independent  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Lunenburg.  Liberated  from  the  conditions 
of  the  grant,  and  from  the  authority  of  the  committee 
of  the  General  Court,  our  worthy  ancestors  proceeded 
at  once  to  perform  voluntarily  that  which  they  had 
neglected  to  do  when  enjoined. 

September  24,  1728,  not  yet  two  months  after  the 
date  of  incorporation,  the  town  voted  "  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  Money  for  y*  building  and  finishing  of  a 
meeting-house  in  said  town,  so  far  as  it  will  do  or  an- 
swer therefor."  The  site  of  the  first  meeting  was 
where  the  orthodox  church  now  stands.  Concerning 
the  progress  and  manner  of  building  this  primitive 
structure  the  records  are  silent  until  early  in  the  year 
1731,  when  money  was  raised  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed "to  build  a  pulpit  aud  as  many  seats  as  there 
is  convenient  room  for."  In  accordance  with  a  recog- 
nized custom  of  the  time,  it  was  not  intended  by  this 
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sweeping  vote  to  build  "  seats  "  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
and  through  the  central  part  of  the  floor.  Thi.t  i<|)ace 
was  reserved  for  more  dignified  structures,  denomi- 
nated pews,  which  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
the  individual,  and  located  by  a  committee  according 
to  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  fuiurc  occupant. 
Possibly  through  fear  that  their  committee  would  not 
manifest  a  proper  regard  for  the  dignity  of  their  min- 
ister, our  worthies  took  primary  action  in  this  particu- 
lar. It  was  ordered  in  town-meeting  that  the  "min- 
isterial pew  be  located  adjoining  to  y'  foot  of  y"  Pulpit- 
stairs,  at  y' Right  hand  of  y'' Pulpit."  In  the  same 
8i>irit,  they  next  promptly  granted  a  re(|uost,  and 
courteously  recognized  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Gardner, 
their  former  pastor,  who  still  remained  a  resident  of 
the  town.  For  his  accommodation  it  was  ordered  (hat 
there  be  reserved  "  a  Place  in  y'  meeting-house  at  y* 
Right  hand  of  y°  Great  Doors  to  build  a  Pew."  These 
proceedings  toward  the  building  and  completion  of 
the  first  meeting-house  occupied  the  space  of  four 
years,  and  while  they  were  in  progress  it  is  reasona- 
bly certain  that  the  edifice  had  been  occupied  for 
public  worship  from  and  after  the  summer  of  1729. 

The  names  of  the  early  and  occasional  preachers  in 
the  settlement  are  not  known.  The  first  settled  min- 
ister was  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  who  was  installed 
over  the  church  then  organized.  May  lo,  1728.  This 
date  is  over  two  months  previous  to  the  act  of  incor- 
poration and  a  year  or  more  before  the  building  of  the 
raeeling-house.  By  the  terms  of  the  grant  of  the 
township,  Mr.  Gardner,  at  his  settlement,  came  into 
possession  of  one  right  of  land,  which  he  subsequently 
sold,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit,  if  any,  of  the  use  of  the 
ministerial  lands,  and  in  addition  he  was  promised 
twenty  pounds  as  a  settlement  and  a  salary  of  eighty 
pounds.  Of  the  character  of  the  ministry  of  .Mr. 
Gardner  and  the  causes  which  led  to  an  early  dismis- 
sal, little  is  known.  The  records  are  silent.  Torrey's 
'•  History  of  Fitchburg  and  Lunenburg,"  written  after 
one  hundred  years  had  obscured  the  facts  and  weak- 
ened the  voice  of  tradition,  says  : 


The  rcHSons  of  Lis  dismiseion,  so  Tiir  as  I  havo  tx-cn  able  lo  Ivarn 
them,  appear  to  bo  these:— Ho  was  not  a  man  of  that  graro  and  sober 
demeanor,  which  the  people  of  his  time  thonphC  esseutial  lo  the  aacnid- 
ueiw  of  liis  olDce.  He  was  apt  to  indulge  In  a  levity  of  niannar  on  the 
Subbutli  which  was  nut  in  keeping  with  the  soleninil.r  of  llie  diiy.  He 
hud  also  quite  a  predilection  for  hunting,  and,  it  is  said,  wild  turkeys  and 
other  Kame,  even  on  the  SHbbiith,»ometinie«  bore  evidence  of  hb  skill  aa 
a  miirkauutu.     For  the  tratli  of  these  reports  I  cannot  vouch. 

This  estimate  of  Mr.  Gardner  has  been  frequently 
quoted,  and  sometimes  wiih  the  omission  of  the  last 
sentence,  which  qualifies  and  mitigates  the  severity  of 
the  whole.  One  important  fact  demands  attention. 
The  first  reference  to  any  dissatisfaction  found  in  the 
records  appears  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gardner,  asking 
a  dismissal,  and  while  he  admits  the  e.xistence  of  con- 
siderable indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people,  he 
boldly  assumes  the  initiative  in  reference  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  pastoral  relation.  The  letter  bears  date  of 
September  18,  1730.     It  should  be  read  in  connection 


with  the  fact  that  the  town,  only  three  montha  pre- 
viously, had  voted  him  his  annual  salary,  without  any 
expressed  hcHitation  or  qualification. 

T'>  Ikt  llrtOirt,  n/  Ik,  Ctfrrl,  ,./  C\rU  ■•  /.aaoUry  • 

DiLnvrn  IlBrrMar.N  — I  i-anout  bin  think,  frum  vliat  I  Uara  koH 
an>l  alw  fnim  »  h>l  I  have  ob«>rvr.l  of  Uie  lniometl./iu  and  behavloor  of 

thla|i.op|p,  ivUllngtonieandni.  .1 -- ,-    ,i„b 

borne  towanis  ine  that  there  -I,  .,,| 

minister;  or  that  tbi-re  Is  vhrr     .  .i,,|, 

minister.    The  ronddenlbin  » li  .        .u,. 

rouraglng  to  me,  and,  Iherelore.  ihmk  11  btw  t,  rr». 

fore,  propuw  a  aeiMratlon.     And  If  Fn«<:tiul  car  luM 

be  honestly  |nid  uie,  the  Aral  aettlr.!  nili.i.i.  ,  .  ,„. 

cin  put  u|Kin  record  and  atleate.1.  and  a  ■     '  ■  .ud 

of  going  In  at  Ihe  great  tloun  uf  Ihe  ui<  .  ■-  ta 

be  disnii»ed  from  my  iNulorvl  relation,    iL      ^ ,_ ;-y,  •• 

aoon  us  it  can  regularly  Iw  perfurmtil. 

KroMi  your  Living  jiaalor.  who  wl.helh  you  the  IMvloe  dirsctloa  and 
bleseiuK  and  di«lr<.»  your  pisyen  for  the  same  lo  bim. 

AauKiw  tiAii-iTBa.  I*ai«ar. 

In  the  event  the  conduct  of  iho  pastor  had  grieved 
the  faithful  and  either  the  church  or  the  pariith  de- 
sired a  separation,  no  recordctl  action  appeani  until 
February  7,  1732,  or  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
suggestive  letter  of  Mr.  (iardner. 

At  this  time  the  town  in  its  capacity  a»  a  pnrinb 
"voted  and  granted  to  Rev.  Andrew  < iardner  a 
dismission  from  his  pastoral  or  ministerial  oflico, 
according  to  his  re<|Ue»t."  At  the  same  ipeeting 
the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  pay  Mr.  Gardner 
whatever  was  his  due.  Possibly  the  money  was  raiRfd 
with  difficulty,  but  it  was  not  paiil  until  the  follow- 
ing October.  The  sum  paid  at  this  time  wiu  thr(*c 
hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds,  twelve  ahilling.*  and 
three  pence,  which  included  twenty  pounds  due  him 
for  a  settlement  and  the  amount  of  his  salary  from 
the  beginning.  It  was  the  first  money  the  |Mior  man 
had  received  Irom  the  aggrieved  inhabitant*  of  I^un- 
enburg.  If  it  is  true,  as  allege<l  by  Torrey,  that  he 
was  frc(|nent1y  in  pursuit  of  wild  turkeys  and  other 
game,  it  is  probable  that  hunger  taught  him  "  iikill 
as  a  marksman,"  and  that  he  wa*  oflener  compelled 
by  necessity  than  enticed  by  a  love  of  the  chaiie. 
However,  the  full  sum  w.is  paid,  and  the  church  took 
the  necessary  action  for  the  dismissal  of  their  early 
pastor  November  3,  1732. 

Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  the  first  minister  of  Lunen- 
burg, was  liorn  in  IirtK)kline,  llV.U.  He  was  a  imn  of 
Rev,  Andrew  Gardner,  the  third  minister  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  began  his  ministerial  labor  in  that  town, 
1701,  and  previous  to  an  inittallatiim  he  waa  accident- 
ally killed  during  an  In<lian  alarm  in  October,  1704. 
His  widow,  Mary,  however,  became  the  wife  of  Rev. 
John  Prentice,  the  fourth  minister  of  I.jincastcr.  A 
daughter  of  this  marriage  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Job 
Gushing,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  mother  of  Rev. 
John  Gushing.  D.D.,  of  Ashburnham.  Itov.  Andrew 
Gardner,  Jr.,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University. 
1712,  and  wa<  onlained  the  first  minister  of  Worcester 
in  the  autumn  of  17I9,  and  was  dismissed  October  31. 
1722.  After  preaching  in  Rutland,  and  powibly  in 
other  places,  he  was  settled  over  the  church  iu  Lunen- 
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burg,  as  heretofore  stated,  from  May  15,  1728,  to 
November  3,  1732.  While  a  resident  of  this  town  he 
built  a  house  near  Clark  Hill,  ■nhere  Martin  Johnson 
resides,  which  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
dwellings  of  his  time,  and  which,  with  its  quaint 
windows  and  after-years  of  dilapidation,  is  remembered 
by  many  still  living.  After  his  dismissal  he  remained 
a  few  years  in  this  town,  and  was  at  times  employed 
by  the  town  as  "  Grammar  School  Master,"  the  school 
being  held  at  his  house.  In  addition  to  the  land 
granted  the  first  settled  minister,  he  acquired  many 
acres  bj'  purchase  and  apparently  maintained  close 
business  relations  with  Benjamin  Bellows,  Josiah 
Willard,  Edward  Hartwell,  and  his  half-brother, 
Thomas  Prentice.  He  was  one  of  the  grantees  of 
Charlestown,  N.  H.,  under  the  Massachusetts  charter, 
which  subsequently  was  vacated.  In  1737  he  removed 
to  Earlington  or  Arlington,  now  Winchester,  N.  H., 
where  he  was  a  prominent  citizen,  receiving  frequent 
and  honorable  mention  in  the  records.  Occasionally 
he  was  employed  as  chaplain  at  Fort  Dummer,  where 
he  met  many  of  his  early  associates  from  Lancaster 
and  Lunenburg.  About  1746  he  removed  to  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.  In  1761  his  name  was  first  in  the  list 
of  the  grantees  of  Bath,  N.  H.,  and  thither  he  removed 
about  1765,  and  became  a  controlling  spirit  in  the 
new  settlement.  He  lived  between  the  Central  and 
Upper  Villages,  and  overlooking  the  scene  of  his 
declining  years  Gardner  Mountain  perpetuates  his 
name  and  memory.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
but  a  record  of  his  death  has  not  been  found. 

At  a  meeting  assembled  November  10,  1732,  one 
week  after  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Gardner,  the  town 
chose  "  Dea.  Samuel  Johnson,  Dea.  Ephraim  Peirce 
and  Isaac  Farnsworth  a  committee  to  provide  a  min- 
ister, from  time  to  time,  to  supply  the  town  with 
preaching."  Rev.  David  Stearns  was  immediately 
employed,  and  that  the  first  impressions  of  the  can- 
didate were  not  unfavorable  is  found  in  a  record  of  a 
meeting  on  the  4th  of  the  following  month,  when  it 
was  ordered  that  the  committee  hire  Mr.  Stearns  to 
preach  two  months,  after  an  existing  engagement  had 
expired.  The  conditions  attending  the  frontier  settle- 
ments at  this  time  reminded  them  that  the  approach 
of  a  winter  season  would  defer  the  ordination  until 
another  spring.  A  call  was  extended  in  February, 
and  the  candidate  was  ordained  April  18, 1733.  The 
pastorate  of  Mr.  Stearns  was  the  continued  succession 
of  palmy  days.  The  town  increased  in  population,  the 
people  were  prosperous  in  temporal  affairs,  and  the 
church,  preserved  from  any  serious  contention,  was  in- 
creased in  membership.  The  town  voted  him  £300  as  a 
settlement,  and  a  salary  of  £120  the  first  year  and  £5 
added  yearly,  until  itreached  thesum  of  £140.  In  1736, 
and  a  few  subsequent  years,  an  additional  sum  was 
voted  to  make  good  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
in  which  his  salary  was  paid.  At  the  close  of  twenty- 
eight  years  of  successful  labor  he  died,  March  9, 1761. 

Rev.  David  Stearns,  a  son  of  John  and   Abigail 


(Fiske)  Stearns,  was  born  in  Watertown  December 
24, 1709 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1728.  He 
married,  April  7,  1736.  Ruth  Hubbard,  a  daughter  of 
Major  Jonathan  and  Rebecca  (Brown)  Hubbard,  of 
Lunenburg.  She  married  (2d),  November  9,  1768, 
Rev.  Aaron  Whitney,  of  Petersham,  who  died  Sep- 
tember 8,  1779,  and  she  died  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  at  the 
home  of  her  youngest  daughter,  November  1,  1788. 
Rev.  David  Stearns  was  intimately  connected  with 
many  families  of  the  town.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Colonel  Abijah,  Benjamin  and  William  Stearns,  and 
the  wives  of  Benjamin  Bellows,  Joshua  Goodridge 
and  Samuel  Johnson,  Jr.,  were  his  sisters.  His  wife 
was  a  .sister  of  John  and  Jonathan  Hubbard,  Jr.,  and 
of  the  wife  of  Colonel  Josiah  Willard.  Mr.  Stearns 
lived  north  of  and  near  the  present  Methodist  Church, 
where  William  Howard  now  resides.  There  is  re- 
maining evidence  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  ability, 
a  faithful  and  devoted  minister,  a  friend  of  the  people, 
and  laborious  for  the  public  good.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  Rev.  Zabdiel  Adams,  who  wrote  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  life  and  character,  that  "he  lived  greatly 
beloved,  and  died  no  less  lamented." 

In  1736  the  town  "  voted  and  granted  all  that  Room 
behind  y°  seets  in  y°  Front  Gallery  in  y"  Meeting- 
House  in  Lunenburg  to  Jonathan  Wood,  Samuel 
Reed,  Phinehas  0-good,  Ezekiel  Wyman,  David 
Page,  Stephen  Boynton,  John  Fitch,  Jonathan  Abbit 
for  to  Build  a  Long  Pew  or  Sect  for  themselves  and 
wives  forever  to  set  in."  The  vote  savors  of  a  pro- 
tracted meeting,  and  in  it  and  in  other  measures  of  a 
similar  character  providing  for  an  enlargement  of  its 
seating  capacity  is  read  the  doom  of  the  first  meet- 
ing-house of  Lunenburg,  which  already  was  too 
small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  growing  settle- 
ment. The  building  of  the  second  meeting-house 
was  a  prolific  subject  of  town  legislation.  No  less  than 
forty-three  votes  concerning  the  location,  manner  of 
building,  appropriations  and  disposal  of  the  pews  were 
passed  and  recorded  within  the  space  of  three  years, 
and  doubtless  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  motions 
were  made  and  seriously  debated  that  did  not  pass 
and  were  not  recorded.  Omitting  reference  to  many 
vote-i  that  were  reconsidered  at  a  future  meeting,  the 
narrative  is  abbreviated.  May  22,  1749,  the  town 
"voted  that  they  will  Build  a  new  Meeting-House  in 
said  Town,"  and  May  25,  1752,  it  was  ordered  "  that 
they  will  meet  in  the  new  Meeting-House  Next  Sab- 
bath day  come  fortnight  to  attend  the  public  worship 
there."  It  was  finally  determined  that  the  building 
should  be  located  "  in  the  end  of  the  lane  by  the 
school-house,"  which  was  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Common  and  opposite  the  residence  of  the 
late  Sawyer  Kimball.  The  necessary  land  was  do- 
nated in  part  by  Benjamin  Bellows,  and  the  remainder 
was  purchased  of  Thomas  Prentice.  It  was  a  spa- 
cious house,  sixty  by  forty-five  feet,  having  porches 
on  the  east,  south  and  west,  and  containing  forty- 
eight  pews  on  the  floor  and  twenty -one  in  the  galler- 
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iea.  Tlie  frame  whs  raised  in  tlie  summer  of  175<t, 
and  it  was. demolished  in  1831,  and  many  relics  of 
the  second  meeting-house  in  Lunenburg  are  still  pre- 
served. 

Immediately  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Stearns  Kev. 
Josiah  Bridge,  who  was  subsequently  settled  over  ihe 
church  in  E  ist  Sudbury  (now  \VaylaMd),was  employed 
a  few  Sabbalhi:.  Me  was  succeedeil  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Payson,  a  brother  of  Rev.  John  I'ayson,  of  Fitch- 
burg.  He  was  ordained  September  8,  17(>2,  and  died 
February  14,  1703. 

The  fourth  pastor  was  Rev.  Zabdiel  Ailams,  who 
was  ordained  September  5,  17(it.  He  died  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  a  successful  ministry  .March  1, 
1801.  Mr.  .\daniswas  horn  in  I5raintree(now  l^uincy), 
Mas-".,  Noveiiiber  5,  1731).     He  was  a  son  of  Ehenezer 


June  25,  1843.  The  greatrr  pari  of  the  time  cuvered 
by  ihe  ministry  of  .Mr.  Damon  wna  a  memnrablr  rrs 
in  the  religious  hiilory  of  New  Kngliinil.  The  Trin- 
itarian and  the  rniUriuD  were  engufscd  in  a  hot  ili*- 
pute  and  many  ehurehca  were  divided.  Mr.  Uamou 
was  a  Unitarian,  yet  his  pacific  nature  iuviied  do  con- 
tention, and  finding  a  ninjority  of  liin  church  and  con- 
gregation were  not  in  full  synipathy  »iih  him,  he 
withdrew  before  any  serious  d  scumion  had  U-gun. 
The  conlroversv  and  the  establinhment  of  two  chnrchc* 
was  only  deferred.  In  181'.)  an<l  during  the  peaceful 
ministry  of  Mr.  Damon  the  First  Congregational 
Parish  was  organizetl,  and  after  ninety  yearti  of  loyal 
-service  the  town  wa.t  relieved  from  a  further  control 
of  parocliial  ulfairs.  For  wveral  yeur«  the  siKletV 
was  vigorous  and  prosperous.     In  |H3<ittne«  meeting- 


and  Ann  (Boylston)  Adams  and  a  double  cousin  to  house,  sixty-four  by  fifty  feet,  waa  erected  and  waa 
Pre.=ident  Jolin  Adams,  their  fathers  being  brothers  dedicated  December  S/ith  of  that  year.  The  co»t  waa 
and  their  mothers  being  sisters.  He  graduated  at  i  nearly  three  thousand  dol'arx,  which  was  fully  met 
Harvard  University  in  1759.  He  was  a  thoughtful  I  from  a  sale  of  the  pews.  The  land  for  iu  acconinio- 
anil  impressive  preacher,  and  among  the  clergy  of  his  I  dation  was  presented  by  Daniel  Putnam,  F,-"|.,  ami  a 
time  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  At  the  inaugura-  I  bell  was  procured  by  subscription.  The  entrance,  with 
tioii  of  Governor  John  Hancock,  in  1782,  he  preached  1  a  recess  and  two  imposing  pillars,  was  at  the  ea-^t  end, 
the  first  election  sermon   before  the  Executive  and  I  and  in  all  respects  it  was  afairexprewion  of  the  archi- 


both  brauihes  of  the  Legi>lalure.  This  discourse 
was  printed.  He  married,  June  5,  1705,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Rev.  David  Stearns.  Their  descendants 
are  numerous  and  distinguished  in  many  callings 


teeture  of  the  time. 

Rev.  Ebcnezer  Hubbard  was  the  next  ijiiniater.  He 
was  installed  December  in,  lS-'8.  Compared  with  the 
closing  scenes,  the   first   three  years  of  this  niiniMry 


Succeeding  a  brief  season  of  temporary  supply  were  uncveniful,  yet  in  the  records  iippnir  the  mioU  of 
Rev.  Timothy  Flint  was  ordained  October  (5,  1802.  i  a  gathering  cloud  that  soon  obscured  the  h.-rii-.n  of 
He  was  a  son  of  William  and  Martha  (Kimball)  j  their  former  prosperity.  In  the  rapid  progreaa  of 
Flint  and  was  born  in  Reading,  iMass.,  June  17,  1780.  '  events,  numerous  pergonal  ditferenccs  developed  into 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1800.  At  the  !  open  hostility,  which,  likean  infection,  spread  through- 
time  of  his  ministry  here  and  often  at  subsequent  out  the  town.  In  the  mean  liniethe  aociely  suffered 
periods  he  was  in  feeble  health.  At  times  there  was  in  membership.  Of  one  liundrd  and  fifty-eight 
only  one  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  occasional  evi-  members  in  ls31,  only  foriy-tw..  remainisl  at  the  end 
dence  of  dissatisfaction  is  found  in  the  records.  He  '.  of  two  years.  Apparently  only  the  m.«t  pugnacious 
was  dismissed  June  G,  1814.  He  removed  from  this  remained,  who  found  a  lively  exercise  and  an  e.|u»l 
town  to  Alexandria.  La.,  where  he  established  a  ,  combat  in  the  fighting  qimlitics  and  .kille<i  parric.  of 
young  ladies'  seminary  and  subsequently  lived  and  their  irritated  pastor, 
traveled  extensively  in  the  West  until  he  returned 
to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  April  18,  1840. 


Mr.  Flint  was  the  author  of  a  geography  and  of  sev 
eral  standard  works  of  fiction  and  once  was  editor  of 


.\n  acrimonious  corre«i>ondencc  between  the  com- 
mittee of  the  parish  and  the  minister  wan  succei-ded 
by  ecclesiastical  councils,  lawsuits  and  arl'itration.  In 
the  mean  time  Mr.  Hubbanl  coutinucil  to  preach  to  a  de- 


the  K'nMerborker  Magnzin,.  He  married  in  18o2  creasing  congregation,  even  after  the  a-Krie-y  had  vote.1 
Abigail  Hubbard,  a  sister  of  a  later  minister  in  this  thattheyconsideredhis  relationswiththem  terminate,!, 
j^^^,^  :  and  that  they  would  no  longer  pay  Ins  salary.     After 

Soon  af^er  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Flint  a  call  was  ex-  the  door  of  the  meetinghouse  waa  locki.l  he  regularly 
tended  to  Rev.  David  Damon,  who  was  ordained  with  went  to  the  steps  on  the  Sabbath  display.-,!  a  .ermon 
the  customary  solemnities  February  1, 1815.  He  was  ,  and  continued  to  demand  his  sa  „r>-  and  ■'-•"'"t"""-^'" 
born  in  Wayiand,  Mass.,  September  12,  1787,  and  was     the  treatment  he  had  receded.   A  full  account  of  ,h.. 


graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  with  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  1811.  He  was  a  man  of  great  sim- 
plicity of  manner  and  an  equal  strength  of  character. 
An  earnest  faithful  minister,  he  secured  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  church  and  the  parish.  He  was  dis- 
missed at  his  request  December  2,  1827.  Subse- 
quently he  was  settled  at  Amesbury  and  at  West 
Cambridge   (now    Arlington),  Mass.,  where  he  died, 


unfortunate  controversy,  employing  all  the  intereat- 
ing  material  at  hand,  would  fill  a  Tolume.  The  end 
was  found  in  a  coni|>roinise.  in  May.  1834.  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Hubbard,  son  of  Rev.  Ebeneier  and  Abi- 
gail (Glover)  Hubbard,  wa«  In.rn  in  Marblehcad. 
Maw.,  November  12,  1783.  He  graduated  (as  did  all 
his  predecessors  in  the  ministry  in  Lunenburg)  at 
Harvard  University,  1805.     He  read  divinity  in  ihi. 
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town  with  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  was  ordained  over  the 
Second  Church  in  Newbury,  May  11,  18U9,  and  dis- 
missed October  IG,  1810.-  He  was  installed  over  the 
church  in  Middletown,  November  27,  1816,  and  was 
dismissed  April  29,  1828.  After  his  residence  in  this 
town  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  and  in  farming  in 
Tennessee  an!  in  Kentucky.  He  died  from  a  disease 
of  the  brain  in  an  asylum  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1858.  Immediately  succeeding  these 
troublous  times,  and  possibly  hastened  by  them  a 
considerable  number  of  those  entertaining  Trinitarian 
proclivities  organized  an  independent  church  and  so- 
ciety. Without  action  on  their  part,  tbe  Unitarians, 
formerly  in  the  minority,  but  including  families  of  in- 
fluence, remained  in  succession  and  continued  to  be 
the  First  Parish  of  Lunenburg.  The  decade  was  an 
era  of  temporary  supply.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Pons  and 
a  score  of  others  appear  in  the  list  of  those  who  were 
briefly  employed. 

May  12,  1847,  Rev.  William  G.  Babcock  was  in- 
stalled, and  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  April 
7,  1855.  During  the  succeeding  ten  years  Rev.  James 
Thurston,  Rev.  Charles  B.  Josselyn,  Rev.  Jacob 
Caldwell,  Rev.  William  Farmer,  who  died  in  this 
town  June  24,  1862,  and  Rev.  John  B.  Willard  sup- 
plied the  desk,  and  their  ministry  completed  a  chap- 
ter in  the  annals  of  Lunenburg,  fragrant  of  the  relig- 
ion and  suggestive  of  the  customs  of  former  genera- 
tions. The  clo-ing  act  was  not  long  deferred.  In 
1867  the  parish  sold  the  meeting-house  to  the  town, 
when  it  was  removed  about  seventy  yards  north  of  its 
original  site  and  remodeled  into  a  spacious  and  con- 
venient town-hall. 

The  Evangelical  Congregational  Church 
was  embodied  June  10,  1835.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Thomas  Bellows,  born  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1807,  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Elean  ir  (Fos- 
ter) Bellows,  and  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
Bellows,  prominent  in  the  early  annals  of  this  town. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1827,  and  pur- 
sued a  course  of  study  at  Andover  and  New  Haven 
Theological  Seminaries.  Succeeding  a  pastorate  in 
Greenfield,  he  began  to  preach  in  this  town  early  in 
1835,  and  through  his  efforts  a  church  was  organ- 
ized. On  account  of  failing  health  he  was  not  in- 
stalled, and  the  following  year  he  retired  to  a  farm 
in  his  native  town.  The  society^connected  with  this 
church  was  organized  in  May,  1835.  It  purchased, 
and  for  a  season  occupied,  the  meeting-house  of  the 
First  Parish.  An  influential  minority  of  the  old 
society  was  dissatisfied  with  the  disposal  of  the  house, 
and,  after  a  few  scenes  of  boisterous  contention,  the 
sale  was  rescinded,  and  the  meeting-house  was  re- 
turned to  the  control  of  the  First  Parish.  In  the 
autumn  of  1843  the  society  was  reorganized,  and  while 
plans  for  building  a  new  meeting-house  were  maturing, 
services  were  held  in  the  hall  of  a  private  house. 
The  present  meeting-houso  »vas  built  on  land  purchased 
of  Daniel  Putnam,  E  q.,  a.id  completed  in  1S44. 


Early  in  1837,  and  during  the  time  in  which  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  old  meeting  house.  Rev.  Eli  W. 
Harrington  begin  a  successful  ministry.  He  was 
ordained  April  26,  1837,  and  dismissed,  at  his  request, 
April  8,  1847.  He  was  born  in  New  Braintree, 
November  28,  1804,  and  was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Nancy  (Townsend)  Harrington;  graduated  Amherst 
College,  1833  ;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1836. 
Subsequently  he  preached  in  Mason,  N.  H.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  in  Beverly,  Mass.  He  now  resides  in 
Pepperell,  Mass.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Asaph 
Boutelle,  who  was  installed  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
and  remained  three  years.  He  was  a  son  of  Asaph 
and  Anna  (Stearns)  Boutelle,  of  Fitchburg,  where  he 
was  born  October  7,  1804;  graduated  Amherst  Col- 
lege, 1828 ;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1831. 
Previous  to  his  faithful  ministry  here  he  had 
preached  in  Ohio  sixteen  years,  and  subsequently  he 
was  fifteen  years  pastor  of  the  church  in  Peacham, 
Vt.,  where  he  died  January  12,  1866. 

Mr.  Boutelle  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Edwin  R. 
Hodgman,  who  was  installed  February  8,  1852.  On 
account  of  failing  health  he  asked  a  dismissal,  which 
was  approved  by  a  council,  March  26,  1855.  He  is  a 
son  of  Buck  ey  and  Betsey  (Pratt)  Hodgman,  born  in 
Camden,  Me.,  October  21, 1819 ;  partial  oourss  at  Am- 
herst and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  1843 ; 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1844.  His  next  pas- 
torate was  in  Lynnfield  and  later  in  Westford  and 
Townsend.  He  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  West- 
ford." 

Rev.  William  A.  Mandell  was  installed  January  2, 
1856.  In  an  eminent  degree  he  enjoyed  the  merited 
esteem  of  the  parish  and  of  the  town.  He  was  dis- 
missed at  his  request  November  16,  1865,  and  supplied 
the  pulpit  until  the  close  of  the  year.  He  is  a  son  of 
Daniel  and  Eliza  (Patrick)  Mandell  and  was  born  in 
Hardwick,  July  13,  1811  ;  graduate  Amherst  College, 
1838  ;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1841.  He  was 
city  missionary  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  pastor  at 
Dartmouth,  Mass.,  from  1846  until  he  removed  to  this 
town.  Since  1868  he  has  re-ided  without  charge  at 
North  Cambridge.  Succeeding  Mr.  Mandell,  the 
desk  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Alfred  Goldsmith  and 
others  about  four  years.  Rev.  William  H.  Dowden 
was  installed  I^ebruary  2,  1870,  and  was  dismissed 
February  22,  1875.  He  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and 
Eunice  (Simons)  Dovvden  and  was  born  in  Fairhaven, 
January  15,  1836 ;  graduate  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1866.  His  earlier  pastorates  were  in  Pel- 
ham  and  Carlisle  and  later  he  has  supplied  at  East 
Jaflfrey,  N.  H.,  and  Rowley.  Mr.  Dowden  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Walter  Rice,  who  was  installed  in 
May,  1875,  and  remained  about  five  years.  He  is  a 
son  of  Silas  and  Alinira  (Corey)  Rice,  born  in  Ash- 
burnham,  December  25,  1836;  graduate  Beloit  Col- 
lege, 1862  ;  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  1865  ;  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary,  special  course,  1874.  He 
has  been  a  successful  pastor  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  since 
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May,  1880.    The  past  eight  years  has  been  an  era  of 
temporary  supply. 

Methodist  preachers  have  been  statione<l  here,  anrl 
a  society  has  bfien  innintained  since  18l»3.  The  first 
preacher  wiis  Kev.  Josliua  Crowell,  who  was  fullowod 
by  the  Revs.  Thomas  Rawling,  He/.ckiah  FieUl,  Wil- 
liam Stevens,  John  Tinkhani,  lienjaniin  .'^.  Mill,  and 
to  the  present  time  about  seventy-live  names  in  all. 
The  school-house  in  which  the  fervice  was  held 
several  years  failed  to  accommodate  the  incrciuiiuR 
congregation.  In  181-5,  and  during  the  ministry  of 
Rev.  Barzillai  Feirce,  a  native  of  this  town,  a  meet- 
ing-house was  built  upon  a  frame  of  a  building  pre- 
sented by  Jonathan  Peirce.  It  was  situated  on  the 
old  Northfield  road,  and  beyond  the  North  Cemetery. 
Previously  the  building  had  been  used  for  the  storage 
of  bark,  and  after  it  had  been  dedicated  to  a  more 
sacred  use  it  was  called  by  the  profane  the  "  l/ird's 
Bark-house."  Under  the  provisions  of  recent  law  a 
society  was  organized  in  1825.  In  1829  the  present 
hou,se  was  built  on  land  purchased  of  Daniel  Putnam, 
Esq.  It  is  recorded  by  George  A.  Cunningham,  Em]., 
that  the  frame  w:us  raised  si.xleen  days  after  the  fir,'>t 
tree  was  felled  in  the  forest.  It  was  dedicated  May  1, 
18.30.  In  1870  it  was  thoroughly  repaired.  There 
were  seasons  of  unusual  religious  interest — in  1821, 
when  a  camp-meeting  was  held  here;  in  1857,  under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  John  Goodwin;  and  in  1871, 
under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Basselt.  With  hope 
and  with  courage  this  society  has  been  continuously 
maintained,  and  tometimes  under  embarrassments 
that  have  overcome  more  po]>ulous  organizations.  In 
1842  Josiah  Litch,  a  native  of  this  town,  delivered  a 
series  of  discourses  announMng  the  second  advent  of 
Christ,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Heath,  the  Methodist  min- 
ister, embraced  the  faith.  From  the  pulpit,  with  the 
ardor  of  a  new  convert,  he  began  to  |>reach  the  doc- 
trines of  Millerism.  Many  of  the  congregation  be- 
came affected,  and  while  he  remained  the  steadfast 
attended  church  elsewhere.  The  world,  however,  was 
preserved,  and  with  it  the  church  in  Lunenburg,  but 
it  was  a  season  of  trial  and  anxiety  to  many.  Wil.iam 
Harlow,  in  early  life  a  sea-captain,  and  later  a  zealous 
steward  of  the  church,  in  reference  to  these  events 
has  written  :  "  The  Millerite  secedt-rs  from  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Lunenburg,  after  having  worked 
themselves  up  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  believe  they  could 
not  be  saved  while  they  remained  on  board  the  old 
ship  '  Zion,'  and  thinking  her  unseaworlhy,  jumped 
overboard  at  the  risk  of  their  spiritual  lives,  and  de- 
sired to  have  their  names  erased  from  the  shipping 
papers,  but  notwithsUnding  their  fears,  and  the  storms 
of  fanaticism,  the  old  ship  has  weathered  them  all 
and  has  since  landed  many  souls  in  the  broad  bay  of 
Heaven,  and  has  a  full  freight  of  others  bound  to  the 
same  place." 

Schools  were  established  in  this  town  at  an  early 
date.  From  December  11,  1732,  when  it  was  "voted 
that  Col.   Josiah  Willard,  Capt.  Edward   Hartwell 


and  Mr.  Benjamin  (JiKxlr'dge  I*  a  Com'"  to  Provide  • 
School  and  School-SIn»ter  for  to  leach   rhililren   and 
youth  to  read  and  write,"  down  to  the  Iml  nnnuiil  ap- 
propriation of  JIK.IO  for  whool  pur|M»«,  lhee<|iic«lion 
of  the  youth  of  the  town  ban  been  a  hubject  of  rarnwt 
legislation.     In  general  fealurm,  the  recorded  hiotory 
is   like  that  of  other  plnccn  and   prcM-nta  no  feature 
not  connnon  to  the  records  of  i>  New    England   town. 
In   March,  17.33,  Nathan    Heywo(xl,  llenjamin  (iood- 
ridge,    llilkiah    Hoynlon   and   Jo*iah    Willnr>4,   Jr., 
were  granted    seven   pound*  and   one  nliilling  "lor 
keeping  of  (chool  in  said  town."     There  in  a  tradi- 
tion that  Mr.  Gardner,  the  early  miniatrr,  wa«  the 
first  schoid- master.     It    may   l>e    the    tnith,    but   hi* 
name  does  not   appear  in    the  reconis  aa   a  Rchonl- 
teacher  until  the  following  vote,  Decemln-r   31,  I7S3  : 
"Voted    and    chose   .Mr.    Andrew  (ianlner  to   be  y* 
Sehool-.Maater  to  Keep  y*  Scliixd  y'  Term  of  Thre« 
months,  and   voted  that  j'Sehixil  «hall  be  Kept  at 
y'  House  of  Mr.  Gardner."     The  following  year  it 
was  ordered  that  three  si-hools  be  held  at   the  hou-nii 
of  Lieut.  James  Colburn  (near  Clark  Hill),  Jmialhun 
Willard  (a  short  distance  southerly  from  the  centre) 
and    Edward    Hartwell,    on    Lancaster    Road  (about 
three  and  one-half  miles  from   the  centre i,  and  for 
this   purpose    forty    pounds    was    appropriated.     In 
1735    the  selectmen   were   instructed   to   provide    a 
school  "according  to  the  best  manner  for  the  town's 
safety  and  interest,"  and  the  following  year  they  were 
instructed  "  to  hire  schml-damen  a-s    ihey  shall   see 
meet."     -V   vote  in  173'.t<lirecled    that   one   school  lie 
kept  either  in  the  house  of  .Mr.   Downe,  or  of  John 
Jennison    lat    the  "ente),  and  ano  her  at   the  old 
house  of  Eiphraim  Peirce.    The  house  of  Mr.  Pein-c 
was  nearly  two  miUM  south  vr  snuthraslerly  from  the 
centre  of  the  town.     Wheti  the  first  i.cho"l-hou»e  was 
built   is  not   revealed.     In    1740   the    town   \-U-<\  Ui 
build  "two  school-houses,"  liul  bi  yond  thin  exprea- 
sion  of  a  good  resolution  nothing  was  accomplished  ; 
but  soon  after  there  was  a  vote  to  build  one  school- 
house,  to  be  located  near  the  meeting  hnus'.     It  waa 
I  built  without  delay,  and   probably  in   1741.     In  1783 
I  five  school-houses  were  built,  and  in  the   progresa  <if 
'  years  the  number  has  been  iiicrca»<d  to  nine.    Nearly 
fifty   years   ago  an    academy  was   sustained   several 
I  years.     The  bnil.ling  was  erecte<l  by  Daniel  Putnam, 
Nathaniel   F.  Cunningham,  Thomas  Wiley  and  Dr. 
!  Otis  Abercrombie.     John    R.    Rollins   waa   the  fir.t 
and  a  very  successful  principal,  and  while  a  ro»i«lenl 
!  of  this  town  was  the  town   clerk  several  years.      He 
I  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Caldwell,  a  native  of 
this  town.  Williitm   H.  Boynton,  James  J.  H.  Gre- 
gory, now  of  Marblehead;  Charles  A.  tSoodrich.  an 
!  esteemed  citizen  of  this  town,  and  George   K.   Dun- 
'  lap.     In  lS»;r>  the  academy  building  was  »<>1<I  and  rc- 
I  moved  to  Fitchburg.     The  town  has  a  valuable  pub- 
lic library,  and  one  of  its  institutions  is  iu  Karmera" 
I  Club,  which  was  organized  in  1848. 
I      Several  meritorious  sketches  and  well-matured  pa- 
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pers  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Lunenburg  have 
been  printed.  Upon  the  open  record.-f,  easily  accessi- 
ble, a  constant  draft  has  been  made  by  previous  ex- 
plorers. The  quaint  and  curious  and  many  striking 
incidents  in  the  records  are  farailiar.to  the  local  read- 
er, and  are  not  here  repeated.  In  the  preparation  of 
this  sketch  the  writer  has  been  crowded  out  of  the 
accustomed  paths  of  re.search,  and  has  found  the  or- 
dinary fountains  drained  by  earlier  and  vigilant 
gleaners  of  material.  And  while  dates  and  certain 
facts  of  necessity  have  been  drawn  from  the  original 
and  worn  records,  very  much  of  the  material  incor- 
porated into  the  narrative  of  the  early  grants — of  the 
proceedings  of  the  proprietors,  of  the  military  record 
of  the  past  century  and  many  incidents  connected  or 
explanatory — have  been  drawn  from  theState  archives 
and  from  records  which  have  escaped  earlier  notice. 
Jlany  facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  town  are 
here  printed  for  the  first  time.  From  an  historical 
standpoint,  Lunenburg,  the  mother  of  towns  and  the 
ancestral  home  of  many  families,  occupies  an 
important  position  among  the  older  towns  of 
Northern  Massachusetts.  For  many  years  with  the 
line  of  defense  on  the  outer  side,  Lunenburg  was  on 
the  border  between  the  settlements  and  the  wilderness. 
Many,  pursued  by  the  mania  of  immigration,  were 
often  temporarily  delayed  upon  the  borders  within 
this  town,  and  a  few  years  later,  when  the  younger 
and  outer  settlements  for  a  season  were  abandoned, 
the  fugitives  from  danger  found  safety  and  a  tempor- 
ary home  within  the  defences  of  this  town.  By  fre- 
quent intermarriage,  these  .sojourning  strangers  became 
allied  to  Lunenburg  families,  and  at  their  departure, 
were  often  attended  by  many  to  the  manner  born. 
And,  in  addition  to  this  accidental  overflow  from  the 
town  and  during  the  burning  fever  of  immigration 
that  warmed  the  blood  of  the  older  towns,  and  which 
was  only  briefly  allayed  by  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  there  was  a  swelling  tide  of  immigration  from 
Lunenburg  to  the  growing  settlements  in  New 
Hampshire  and  elsewhere.  In  such  numbers  and  in 
such  types  of  sturdy  men  did  the  living  current  flow, 
that  Winchester,  Walpoleand,  in  less  degree,  Charles- 
town,  in  New  Hampshire,  were  New  Luuenburgs  on 
the  border  of  the  receding  wilderness.  In  these 
vigorous  movements  the  blood  of  the  mother-town 
was  widely  disseminated.  Two-thirds  of  the  early 
population  of  Rindge  were  descendants  of  the  early 
families  of  Lunenburg.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a 
town  within  an  extended  radius  or  to  name  a  State  in 
the  Union  that  does  not  contain  many  who  trace 
their  ance<try  through  the  records  of  Lunenburg. 
For  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  the  multitude,  the 
genealogical  records  of  the  parent-families  have  not 
been  published.  Continuous  inquiries  by  interested 
jiersons  have  been  kindly  answered  by  obliging  town 
clerks  until  the  original  records  were  defaced  and  re- 
stored by  new  copies.  In  a  comprehensive  study  and 
arrangement  of  the  genealogical  records  of  the  Lun- 


enburg families,  George  A.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  was 
laboriously  engaged  many  years.  In  its  scope,  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy,  his  manuscript  copy  is  not 
excelled  by  any  published  woik  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. The  vigor  of  an  intelligent  mind  and  the  earn- 
est labor  of  a  life-time  were  exhausted  in  this  treas- 
ury of  genealogical  knowledge.  Mr.  Cunningham 
also  completed  a  manuscript  history  of  the  town.  It 
is  a  voluminous  supplement  to  the  Torrey  sketch, 
and  quotes  that  work  for  the  early  history  of  the 
town.  The  supplement  is  brought  down  to  the  time 
when  death  stilled  his  tireless  pen.  The  names  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  War  of  Rebellion,  enumerated  in 
this  paper,  are  drawn  from  his  work.  To  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Cunningham,  through  whose  generous  favor 
these  valuable  manuscripts  have  been  consulted,  I 
extend  a  grateful  acknowledgment. 


CHAPTER    XCIX. 
.SHREWvSBURY. 

BY    WII.I.I.\M   T.    H.^RLOW. 
EARLY   LAND   GRANTS. 

The  history  of  Shrewsbury  properly  begins  with 
certain  land  grants  of  the  Great  and  General  Court 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  located 
within  the  territory  of  whic!;  the  town  was  afterwards 
formed.  These  grants,  called  farms,  named  alter 
the  grantees  and  five  in  number,  were:  (1)  Daven- 
port's Farm,  6-50  acres;  (2)  Haynes'  Farm,  other- 
wise called  Quinsigamond  Farm,  3200  acres ;  (3) 
Maiden  Farm,  1000  acres;  (4)  Rawson's  Farm,  500 
acres,' and  (5)  Sewall's  Farm,  1500  acres.  But  the 
quantity  of  land  in  these  grants  was,  in  fact,  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  acres  named,  and  the 
aggregate  was,  doubtless,  more  than  10,000  acres, 

1.  The  Davenport  Farm,  granted  to  Captain  Rich- 
ard Davenport,  commander  of  Castle  Island,  in 
Boston  Harbor,  in  consideration  of  public  services, 
was  laid  out  to  him  in  the  valley  of  the  Nashua 
River,  in  that  part  of  Shrewsbury  now  West  Boyls- 
ton  and  Boyl-ton,  and  included  very  valuable  mill- 
sites,  as  well  as  the  finest  parcel  of  intervale  land 
lying  in  a  body  to  be  found  in  Massachusetts  east  of 
Connecticut  River.  Its  final  confirmation  to  the  grantee 
was  May  28,  1059.'  Capt.  Davenport  came  to  Salem 
with  Gov.  Endicott  in  1628,  and  after  many  years 
of  public  service  was  killtd  by  lightning  ("tooke 
away  by  ye  solemue  strooke  of  Thunder''),  while 
sleeping  by  his  magazine,  with  only  the  wainscot  be- 
tween him  and  the  powder.  His  son  Richard,  with 
his  two  sons,  William  and  Nathaniel,  came  to 
Shrewsbury  about  1736  and  settled  upon  this 
grant.' 


1  Colony  Records  IV.,  Part  I,  314  and  372. 

2  For  rude  p'ans,  see  Worcester  Reg.  Deeds,  B.  3,  p.  95, 
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2.  The  grantees  of  the  Haynes'  Farm,  who  did  not 
themselves  give  their  own  name  to  their  grant,  but 
called  it  by  the  mi)re  eiiphonjous  title  given  by  the 
Indians  to  "  ye  Create  I'ond  that  lyeth  West  Pointe 
to  ye  sd  farm,"  were  the  brothers  John  and  Josiah 
Haynes,  of  Sudbury,  and  their  brother-in-law, 
Nathaniel  Treadway,  of  Watertown.  The  Haynes 
brothers,  with  their  sisters,  SulTerance  and  Mary,  were  j 
the  children  of  Walter  Haynes,  a  VVillsliire  linen- 
weaver,  who,  with  his  wife  E  izabeth  and  children, 
all  under  sixteen  years,  came  in  the  good  ship  "  Con- 
fidence'' Irom  England  in  1C3.S,  and  settled  in  Sud- 
bury. This  grant  was  originally  made  to  Isaac  John- 
son in  consideration  of  "  £400  adventured  by  the  said 
Mr.  Johnson  in  the  comon  stock  of  The  Governor 
and  company  of  ye  Massachusett-s  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land," which,  to  begin  with,  was  little  else  but  an 
incorporated  trading  conipa'iy  founded  on  the  East 
India  plan.  Johnson  dying,  this  grant,  as  yet  un- 
located  and  accounted  personal  estate,  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  exrcutor.  Increase  Nowell.  John- 
son and  Nowell  were  both  original  patrntees  of  the 
colony  charter  of  1628  and  had  part  with  Winthrop 
in  importing  it  to  New  England.  Nowell  also  dying 
before  location  of  the  grant,  his  executor  sold  it  to 
John  Haynes  and  his  brother  Josiah  and  their 
brothers-in-law — Nathaniel  Treadway,  who  mar- 
ried their  sister  SuH'erance  and  Thomas  Noyes,  who 
married  their  other  sister,  Mary.  It  was  finally  laid 
out  to  the  Haynes  brothers  and  Treadway  (Noyes 
having  died),  and  confirmed  by  the  General  Court 
May  27,  1664.'  The  southwest  corner  of  Haynes' 
Farm  was  at  the  going  out  of  the  Nipnapp  River 
from  the  southernmost  end  of  Quinsigamond  Ponds, 
and  both  the  islands  there  belonged  to  the  farm  and 
so  to  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  to  this  day.  Another 
corner  was  where  the  town  bound  between  North- 
borough  and  Shrewsbury  now  stands,  by  the  Great 
Road  near  the  house  of  Mr.  William  U.  Maynard.  The 
northwest  and  southeast  corners  of  the  grant  can- 
not be  fixed  with  exactness,  but  cannot  have  been 
very  remote  from  where  the  two  school-houses,  Nos. 
3  and  5,  now  siand.  The  northern  boundary  curved 
northward  and  crossed  the  Boylslon  road  near  where 
Mr.  Lowell  Walker  now  lives,  and  thence  passed  on 
to  the  Northborough  line.  I  have  been  thus  par- 
ticular to  trace  the  origin  and  show  the  location  of 
the  Haynes  Farm,  because  it  was  much  the  largest 
of  the  five  grants,  because  it  was  the  owners  of  this 
large  tract  of  land  that  formed  the  nucleus  of  ihe 
Marlborough  colony  that  settled  Shrewsbury,  and  be- 
cause the  facts  are  not  well  known. 

3.  One  hundred  of  the  one  thousand  acres  of  Maiden 
Farm  were  in  Worcester.  Its  southern  boundary  line 
was  three  hundred  and  seventy  rods  long,  and  the 

1  Colony  Records  III.  189  and  4SS ;  IV.,  Part  I.  295;  IV.,  Part  II. 
7  and  8  and  111.  See  plan  in  Secretary's  office,  vol.  — ,  Mops  and 
Plans. 


southernmost  point  of  West  Hoylston  was  the  centre  of 
this  line,  and  the  line  running  northerly  for  about 
two  miles  from  this  point,  between  the  two  towns  of 
Hoylston  and  West  Hoylston,  divided  this  farm  into 
two  equal  [larts.  Its  northwe.-t  c  iruer  is  said  in  the 
lay-out  to  be  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  Davenport 
Farm.  The  orig  nal  grant  to  the  town  of  Maiden, 
made  May  9, 1662,  was  on  condition  that  "ye  ministry 
of  Maulden  do  cause  it  to  be  bounded  out  and  pui  on 
inii>rovement  wiihin  three  years  next  cnsewing." 
The  location  of  the  grant  by  metes  and  bounds  was 
duly  made  and  confirmed  wiihin  the  time  prescribed, 
May  3,  166o,  but  the  only  im])rovenient3  made  were 
marking  forest  trees,  at  the  corners,  with  the  letter  M.^ 
On  this  ground,  want  of  improvements  within  three 
years,  the  validity  of  the  grant  was  dis|)uted  by  the 
proprietors  of  Shrewsbury,  and  their  records  contain 
frequent  references  to  this  grant  as  the  "  pretended 
lAIalden  Farm."  In  1736  Itev.  Joseph  Emerson,  of 
Maiden,  and  minister  of  God's  Word  there,  brought 
suit  in  the  Worcester  Common  Pleas  against  Epliraira 
Wheeler  and  David  Crosby,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  pos- 
session of  the  nine  hundred  acres  of  this  grant  which 
lay  in  Shrew.-bury.  This  suit  was  defended  by  the 
proprietors,  by  whose  direction  Wheeler  and  Crosby 
had  taken  possession  of  the  land,  and  Nahum  Ward, 
one  of  the  i)roprietors,  acted  as  their  counsel  in  the 
.suit.  On  trial  in  the  Common  Pleas  the  verdict  and 
judgment  were  for  the  defendants,  but  Mr.  Emerson 
appealed  and  prevailed  in  the  Superior  Court,  final 
judgment  for  the  plaintitT,  October  Term,  1736.  But 
the  proprietors  were  not  content,  and  the  next  year 
Mr.  Ward  was  sent  to  the  Great  and  General  Court  to 
re-open  the  question  determined  in  the  suit,  and  for 
four  years  Mr.  Ward  continued  to  i)ress  petitions  for 
a  new  trial  and  for  re-location  of  the  grant,  in  vain. 
Maiden  Hill  and  Maiden  Brook  were  both  named 
from  this  jjrant,  though  neither  hill  nor  brook  is  in  it. 
From  uncertainty  about  the  location  of  the  grant,  it 
may  have  been  supposed  or  claimed  that  its  location 
was  so  as  to  include  the  brook  and  hill. 

4.  Secretary  Edward  Rawson  received  from  time  to 
time  grants  of  several  parcels  of  land  to  eke  out  his 
pitiful  salary,  and  among  the  rest  a  rectangle  of  five 
hundrci  acres  lying  between  Marlboro',  Lancaster 
and  Worcester,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Haynes' 
Farm,  and  Deacon  John  Haynes  located  it  for  him. 
It  was  one  mile  (three  hundred  and  twenty  rods)  long 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  rods  wide.  Ilawson's  Hill, 
called  in  the  grant  by  its  Indian  name  of  Ashant's 
Hill,  was  in  it  and  Cold  Harbor  Hrook  ran  through  it. 
Some  years  before  this  grant  to  him  ihe  secretary  had 
spent  some  money  to  no  profit  in  e.^cperiments  with 
saltpetre  or  something  he  thought  was  saltpetre,  and 
the  General  Court,  to  encourage  such  patriotic  experi- 
menting and  compensate  him  for  his  los-es  thereabout, 
granted  him  five  hundred  acre^  of  land  "  near  Pequot,'" 


sCol    Rec.  IV.  Pt.  II.  4j  and  148. 
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but  afterwards  gave  him  thirty  pounds  instead  of  the 
land.  As  no  consideration  is  expressly  named  in  the 
grant  which  was  located  in  Shrewsbury,  and  the  quan- 
tity is  the  same,  it  is  probable  that  this  grant  was  a 
renewal  of  the  other,  modified  so  that  it  might  be 
"layd  out  in  any  free  place  not  prejudicing  a  planta- 
tion." The  lay-out  and  confirmation  of  this  grant 
was  May  13,  1686.' 

5.  Sewall's  Farm  lay  on  the  westerly  side  of  Shrews- 
bury, with  a  narrow  strip  between  it  and  Worcester 
line.  Its  south  boundary  line  was  a  little  south  of 
the  Great  Road,  its  southwest  corner  near  the  head 
Quinsigaraond  Pond.  Its  given  dimensions  were  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  rods  long,  south  to  north,  and 
three  hundred  and  forty  rods  wide,  east  to  west,  or  not 
quite  two  miles  and  one-half  long  by  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  wide — extending  from  its  south  line,  be- 
fore mentioned,  beyond  and  including  Grass  Pond, 
(once  so  called,  but  for  three  generations  last  past 
known  as  Sewall's  Pond),  in  Boylston.  It  was  bounded 
for  a  considerable  distance  on  its  west  side  by  Maiden 
Farm,  and  also  for  a  less  distance  on  the  east  bj' 
Haynes'  Farm,  and  so  connected  the  two.  It  had  on 
it  two  mill-sites, — one  a  little  below  Sewall's  Pond, 
where  Banister's  Mills  were  built,  and  the  other,  now 
unoccupied,  but  much  the  better  water-power  of  the 
two,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Abbott,  where 
once  stood  Harlow's  Mills,  burned  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  Sewall's  Hill,  as  well  as  Sewall's  Pond,  is  within 
the  farm  limits,  and  both  took  their  name  from  the 
grantee,  Samuel  Sewall,  chief  justice  of  the  old  Su- 
perior Court  of  Judicature,  one  of  the  judges  who 
tried  the  Salem  witches  and  the  only  one  of  them 
that  is  known  to  have  repented  thereof;  author  of 
Sewall's  Diary,  etc. 

The  south  part  of  Sewall's  Farm — one  thousand 
acres — was  laid  out  and  confirmed  November  20, 
1695,  to  James  Russell,  sometime  colony  treasurer,  to 
whom  the  grant  {originally  made  to  Deputy-Governor 
Francis  Willoughby,  in  consideration  of  public  ser- 
vice) came,  uiilocated,  by  descent  from  his  father, 
Richard  Russell,  also  sometime  colony  treasurer,  who 
had  bought  it  of  the  Deputy-Governor.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Sewall's  title  to  this  part  of  his  farm  in  Shrews- 
bury was  by  purchase  of  Treasurer  James  Russell. 
His  title  to  the  north  part — five  hundred  acres — was 
in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Mintmaster  John  Hull,  who  "by  minting  made  a 
mint  of  money  "  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  the  colony, 
and  became  the  richest  man  of  New  England.  Hannah 
Hull  married  Samuel  Sewall  long  before  he  was  chief 
justice,  or  hung  the  witches,  or  bad  made  much  pro- 
gress in  his  famous  diary,  or  was  famous  for  anything, 
and  brought  her  husband  a  marriage-portion  of 
£30,000,  all  duly  counted  out  to  him  on  the  wedding- 
day  in  "pine-tree"  shillings,  fresh  from  her  father's 


1  Col.  Kec.  V.  415,  418 ;  III.  178. 


mint.'  This  grant,  which  had  come  to  Madam  Han. 
nah  Hull  Sewall  through  her  father,  in  some  way 
that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace,  was  confirmed 
to  her  and  her  husband.  May  27,  1696.  A  rude  plan 
of  Sewall's  Farm  may  be  seen  in  the  Worcester  Reg- 
istry of  Deeds,' with  a  deed,  dated  June  1,  1732,  of  a 
moiety  thereof  from  William  Pepperell,  of  Kittery, 
et  ux.  et  ah.  to  Nahum  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury. 
This  was  thirteen  years  before  the  famed  exploit  of 
Louisbourg,  and  the  thrifty  trader  of  Kittery  was  then 
only  a  hero  in  pusse,  and  tenant,  in  common  with 
others,  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  real  estate  in 
Shrewsbury,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  Mary 
Hurst,  and  one  of  Chief  Justice  Sewall's  three 
granddaughters,  and  so  coparcener  of  the  real  estate 
aforesaid.  This  plan  was  made,  as  appears  from  the 
deed,  from  a  survey  made  in  November,  1714,  by  David 
Haynes,  youngest  son  of  Deacon  John,  of  Sudbury, 
and  one  may  read  in  the  Sewall  Diary  the  following 
entry,  under  date  "  1714,  8'  6.  Mr.  David  Hayns 
dines  with  us.  .  .  .  Gave  him  the  Bounds  of  Quanssi- 
camon  Farms',  that  he  may  review-  and  refresh  them." 
Whereby  one  may  note  that  the  Indians'  name  for 
Long  Pond  (whatever  may  be  the  Indians'  spelling  of 
it)  was  once  applied  to  Sewall's  Farm,  as  well  as  to 
Haynes'.  Probably  it  was  to  distinguish  the  two 
that  at  a  later  period  they  were  called  after  their 
respective  grantees.* 


CHAPTER    C. 
SHREWSBURY— (Cy«//««^</. ) 

THE   M.\RI,BOROUGH  MEN  AND  WHEN   SOME  OF  THEM 
SETTLED. 

It  will  aid  to  a  better  understanding  both  of  what 
precedes  and  what  is  to  follow  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  road  through  Shrewsbury  anciently  called  the 
Connecticut  Road, — in  later  times  the  Country  Road, 
the  Stage  Road,  Post  Road  and  Great  Road.  The 
original   road  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  Con- 

2So  Hutchinson  i.  165,  to  which  trailition  adds  that  the  bride,  being 
set  in  tlie  scales,  exactly  balanced  the  silver  pine-trees.  Merely  suggest- 
ing to  the  reader  that  a  pine-tree  shilling's  prescribed  weight  was  three 
pennyweights,  Troy,  I  leave  him  to  compute  "exactly"  what  was  Mrs. 
Sewall's  weight  on  her  wedding-day. 

s  Book  3,  page  91. 

<  Since  the  above  was  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  I  have  discov- 
ered, under  date  of  June  20,  ITlo,  another  grant  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three  acres  to  the  heii-8  of  John  Haynes,  lying  in  the  southerly 
part  of  Shrewsbury  and  ac^oining  "Haynes'  Old  Farm  "  on  the  south 
side.  This  is  what  is  died  iu  the  Proprietors'  Records  "Robbins' 
Farm,"  so  named  from  Joseph  Robbins,  a  "  Praying  Indian"  of  Hassani* 
misco,  whose  title  Deacon  Haynes  iu  his  life-time  had  bought,  of 
which  title  this  gi-ant  was  a  confirmation.  See  Court  Records,  1715, 
and  Maps  and  Plans,  Vol.  5,  page  3,  Secretary  of  State's  office.  See  also 
a  plan  of  the  original  grant  to  the  Shrewsbury  Proi)rietors,  vol.  16, 
pace  518,  on  which  this  grant,  under  the  name  of  "  Haynes' Indian 
Farm,"  is  laid  down. 
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necticut  River  did  not  pasa  through  Shrewsbury  at  | 
all,  but  1(1  the  south  of  it.     It  was  merely  the  old 
trail  of  the  Indians.    The  new  Connecticut  Road  was 
laid  out  by  Major  John  PynchoD,  whose  father  Wil-  j 
Ham  had  founded  a  town  at  either  end  of  it.'    The  j 
"  worshijiful  "  major's  authority  was  an  order  of  the 
General  Court,  under  date  March  30,  1C83,  in  these 
words :  I 

"  Whereas  the  way  to  Kornectlciit,  now  uscil,  being  very  hnxardous  ; 
to  truvelers  by  reason  of  one  ilee|>e  river  thut  is  poMt-U  fower  or  five 
times  over,  wliioli  may  be  avoiileJ,  it  U  referred  t  •  Mtyur  Pync-Iton  to  j 
ortler  ye  said  wuy  to  be  laytl  out  .t  well  tuurked.  He  bavin;;  iiyred  | 
two  injins  to  ru  de  him  in  the  way  for  titty  shillinga,  it  is  ordered  tliat  I 
tlie  Treasurer  pay  tliem  the  sauio  in  country  pay  towards  effecting  this 
»orlie."  = 

The  principal  change  of  the  old  way  consisted  in 
passing    north    instead   of  south   of    Quinsijiamond  ' 
Pond,  and  so  through  Shrewsbury.     Departing  from 
the  old  way,  it  passed  northerly  of  Little  Chauncey 
Pond  in  Xorthborough  into  Shrewsbury  exactly  where 
the  (ireat  Koad  enters  the  town  to-day,  and  thence 
through  the  town  to  the  head  of  Quinsigamond  Poud,  ', 
on  substantially  the  same  line  as  the  present  road,  j 
Hut  in  1726  it  was  re-located  by  a  jury  sent  out  by  I 
the    Middlesex    Court  of  Sessions,    whose   accepted  I 
return,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  re-location  in  Shrews- 
bury, is  as   follows   (what  immediately  precedes  re-  | 
lates   to   the   way  in    Worcester):  "And   thence   in 
Shrewsbury,  keeping  the  old  way,  crossing  the  Brook, 
running  into  Long  Pond,  and  so  keeping  the  old  way 
south  of  Gershom  Wheelock's   house,  and  between  : 
the  house  and  barn  of  Daniel  How,  &  so  still  keep-  i 
ing  the  old  road  till  it  comes  out  of  the  woodland  ] 
east  of  said  How's,  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Rocky 
Plain,  and  so  keeping  very  nigh  a  straight  line  a  lit- 
tle south  of  Mr.  Cushing's  house,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  aforesaid  Plain,  and  then  in  the  old  way  till  it 
come  to  Capt.  Keyes'  fenced  land,  and  so  crossing  a  j 
small  corner  of  said  Keyes'  fenced  ground,  and  then  ; 
in  the  old  way  running  between  said   Keyes'  house  ' 
and   tiarn,   and   so   keeping   the  old   road   south   of 
Widow  Blair's,  and  so  to  the  Westborough '  line  in 
the  old  road,  passing  between  Daniel  Barnes'  house 
and  barn,"  etc. 

That  is  to  say,  the  re-located  road  crossed  the  town  | 
line  in   exactly  the  same  place  where  the  old  road  | 
crossed  it,  nor  has  there  been  any  change  had,  either  | 
in  the  road  or  the  town  line  from   that  time  (1726)  to  | 
this  day,  and  the  town  bound  by  the  road  here  stands  I 
precisely  where   it  was   established   in    1717  by  the 
viewing  committee's   report  "  at    a  heap  of  stones, 
called  Warner's  Corner,  which  is  the  most  easterly 
corner  of    Haynes'    Farm   by   the   Country   Road." 
Daniel  Barnes  occupied  the  sixteenth  house-lot  of  the 
proprietors'  records,  "  bounded  easterly  by  the  town 
line,  northerly  by  Haines'  old  Farm  .  .  .  and"  (the 

'  Roxbury  and  SpringSeld. 
•Colony  Records,  V.  3i»4. 
3  Now  Norlhborough. 


lot)  "  lyeth  where  Mr.  Warner  formerly  improved." 
This  is  the  place  where  Mr.  William  U.  Maynard 
now  lives,  and  is  without  doubt  the  earliest  place  in 
Shrewsbury  occupied  by  a  white  man.* 

Whoever  Mr.  Warner  may  have  been,  and  whatever 
may  have  become  of  him,  certain  it  is  that  he  had  no 
title  to  the  land  "  where  he  formerly  improved."  His 
corner  makes  a  very  noticeable  and  unexplained  jog 
into  the  boundaries  of  Haynes'  Farm  laid  out  in  11)64, 
and  he  was  probably  some  daring  pioneer  who  was 
either  driven  out  or  perished  during  King  Philip's 
War.  Widow  Mary  Blair,  mentioned  also  in  the  re- 
location of  1726,  lived  with  ht:r  children  on  the  place 
where  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  now  lives.  It  was  house- 
lot  No.  12,  "  situated  near  where  Warner  formerly  im- 
proved, bounded  northerly  on  Haines'  old  Farm,  east- 
erly by  the  16th  House-Lot,''  etc.  The  widow's 
husband,  William  Blair,  died  shortly  after  coining  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  Barnes  and  Blair  families  both 
certainly  here  in  1726,  not  long  afterwards  returned 
to  Marlborough. 

The  germ  of  the  movement  for  settlement  of  Shrews- 
bury is  described  in  a  deed  of  p.'irtitiou*  of  Haynes' 
Farm,  dated  April,  1717,  which,  after  reciting  the 
"orderly"  meeting  of  the  owners,  twenty-three  in 
number,  heirs  and  purchasers  of  the  rights  of  Deacon 
John  Haynes,  Lieutenant  Josiah  Haynes  and  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Treadwtiy,  all  deceased,  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  go  with  John  Brighaai,  surveyor,  and 
divide  the  farm  into  three  parcels  ready  to  draw  lots, 
and  a  second  meeting  of  said  owners  December  10, 
1716,  at  David  How's  house  in  Sudbury,  then  sets  out 
the  committee's  report  that  they  had  divided  the  farm 
by  east  and  west  lines  into  three  parts  or  squadrons — 
whereupon,  lots  being  drawn,  the  Nurth  Squadron 
fell  to  the  heirs  and  purchasers  of  the  right  of  Deacon 
John  Haynes,  tlie  South  Squadron  to  the  heirs  of 
Lieutenant  Joshua  Haynes  and  the  Middle  Squadron 
to  the  heirs  and  purchasers  of  the  right  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Treadway.  Of  the  twenty-three  signers  of 
this  deed,  the  following  or  their  children  settled  in 
Shrewsbury:  John  Keyes,  Joseph  Noyes,  Moses  New- 
ton, Daniel  How,  Elias  Keyes,  Samuel  Wheelock, 
Thomas  Hapguod,  Edward  Goddard  and  William 
Taylor. 

Samuel  Wheelock's  son  Gershom  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  first  permanent  settler  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  place  where  he  teltled  was  on  the  share  of  his 
father  in  Haynes'  Farm — -on  the  north  side  of  the 
Great  Road,  between  where  Mr.  Levi  Prentice  and 
Mr.  William  Fitzgerald  now  live.   Tradition  represents 


«  Distinguished  also  by  a  recent  arch(cologic«l  find  of  much  interest. 
Ditching  iu  his  meadow  in  ISS4  Mr.  Maynard  came  upon  the  fossil 
molars  of  a  mastodou,  and  the  next  year,  in  the  margin  uf  tlie  ditch, 
which  it  was  known  was  tu  be  explort^l  by  the  amateurs  of  the  Worces- 
ter Natural  History  Society  was  found  a  liuniau  skull,  doubtless  the 
plant  of  a  practical  joker,  of  which  not  only  the  amateur^  but  a  learned 
professor  of  Harvard  became  eager  victims, 

ft  "  Cambridge  Registry,"  Book  20,  pnee  44. 
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him  as  sleeping  aloft  in  liis  cabin  during  the  winter 
nights  of  1716-17,  and  drawing  up  his  ladder  after 
him,  "  whistled  an  air  did  he,"  doubtless  to  keep  up 
his  courage.  How  long  he  continued  to  live  there 
I  have  not  ascertained,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was 
still  there  in  172G,  as  appears  from  the  re-location  of 
the  Great  Road  at  that  time.  In  1720  his  father  gave 
him  a  deed  of  this  lot,  and  February  10,  1729,  house- 
lot  No.  26,  which  ''  lyeth  near  the  west  bounds  of 
Hains'  old  Farm,"  was  in  possession  of  Samuel 
Wheelock.'  Gershom  Wheelotk,  the  first  settler,  nho 
had  both  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  the  same  name,  was 
commonly  called  in  his  life-time  Captain  Wheelock, 
from  his  militia  rank,  and  his  father  was  called  the 
deacon  from  his  office  in  the  church,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders.  •  Deacon  Wheelock  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  and  a  very  active 
man  in  church  and  town  affairs  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Gushing,  mentioned  in  the  re-location,  is 
Rev.  Job  Gushing,  who  and  whose  place  of  abode 
will  be  further  noticed  later. 

John  Keyes,  whose  house,  barn  and  fenced  land  is 
referred  to  in  the  re-location  of  1726,  son  of  Elias 
Keyes,  of  Sudbury,  and  grandson  of  Robert  Keyes,  of 
Watertown,  who  came  from  England  in  1633,  had  his 
share  of  Haynes'  Farm  assigned  to  him  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Great  Road,  nearly  opposite  where  the  cur- 
rier's shop  stands  in  the  Lower  Village.  In  1723  he 
built  a  new  house  a  few  rods  east  of  the  rude  and 
primitive  cabin  that  he  first  lived  in,  but  before  it 
was  fini-hed  both  houses  were  burnt  in  the  night  and 
Mr.  Keyes'  three  sons  and  two  apprentices  of  Ebene- 
zer  Bragg,  the  carpenter,  who  was  building  the  new 
house,  perished  in  the  flames.  Mr.  Bragg,  al>o  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  hou  e,  barely  escaped.  The  old 
house  was  also  burned,  but  the  inmates,  Mr.  Keyes 
and  wife  and  four  daughters,  were  awakened  by  Mr. 
Bragg  just  in  time  to  flee  out  of  it. 

John  Keyes  held  commissions  as  captain  and  ma- 
jor in  the  militia,  and  is  traditionally  known  as  the 
famous  Major  John  Keyes.  He  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Deacon  John,  his  cousin,  who  settled 
ill  the  North  Parish.  In  1726  he  evidently  had 
built  another  house,  as  the  relocated  Great  Road 
passed  between  it  and  his  barn,  A  very  active  and 
energetic  man,  member  of  the  first  and  many  subse- 
quent Boards  of  Selectmen.  He  bought  a  moiety  of 
Sewall's  Farm,  and  thus  became  tenant  in  common 
with  Nahum  Ward,  who  was  his  uncle,  of  that  large 
tract  of  land. 

Elias  Keyes,  who  was  the  cousin  of  famous  Major 
John,  had  his  share  of  the  farm  assigned  him  near 


1  Vfurd,  pp.  20  and  iCfi-268,  and  fee  tlie  deacon's  deed  of  1720  to  liis 
Bon  in  "  Worcester  Registry,"  Book  S3,  page  214.  Mr.  Ward  is  very 
« iJe  of  tlio  fuc-t  in  supposing  tliis  deed  to  relate  to  liouselot  No.  26  of 
tlie  proprietoi-s'  records,  and  in  supposing  tliis  lot  (26)  to  bo  the  place 
wliore  Erastus  \VlioelocI<,  greut-great-grandson  of  the  first  deacon,  now 


his  cousin's,  but,  in  1741,  with  his  family,  joined  an- 
other colony  that  swarmed  out  of  the  Marlborough 
hive  and  followed  the  star  of  empire  on  its  westward 
way  to  New  Marlborough,  in  far-ofl'  Berkshire.  The 
surname  of  Keyes  is  now  extinct  in  Shrewsbury. 
But  the  Flaggs,  of  Boylston,  are  descendants  of 
famous  Major  John,  by  his  daughter  Hannah,  who 
married  Gershom  Flagg. 

Daniel  Noyes,  of  Sudbury,  who  settled  on  the 
South  Squadron  of  Haynes'  Farm,  was  descended 
both  froiu  Ensign  Thomas  Noyes  and  Lieutenant 
John  Haynes.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  who 
signed  the  partition  deed.  His  grandfather,  also 
named  Joseph,  was  the  son  of  Ensign  Thomas,  and 
his  grandmother  was  Ruth  Haynes,  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant Joshua. 

Neither  of  the  Newtons,  Moses  nor  Thomas,  set- 
tled in  Shrewsbury.  They  sold  their  shares  in 
Haynes'  Farm  to  Nahum  Ward,  who  was  their 
cousin,  but  their  children  came  to  Shrewsbury  at  an 
early  day  and  settled  here.  Elisha  Newton,  son  of 
Moses,  was  grandfather  of  the  late  Galvin  Newton, 
of  this  town,  and  settled  on  the  place,  part  of  Sewall's 
Farm,  where  Peter  Gamache  now  lives,  where  also 
Mr.  Newton  (Galvin),  whose  three  sons,  still  living  in 
this  town,  were  all  born  there,  lived  and  died.  Eli- 
sha Newton's  brother,  Aaron,  also  settled  in  the 
North  Parish  (Boylston),  and  so  also  did  Thomas 
Newton,  son  of  Thomas,  who  signed  the  partition 
deed. 

Nahum  Ward,  who  bought  the  Newtons'  share  of 
Haynes'  Farm,  though  not  one  of  the  twenty-three 
owners  in  1717,  was  one  of  the  first  comers  here  and 
his  purchase,  a  large  tract,  lay  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road  opposite  the  Goinmon,  extending  thence  both 
easterly  and  westerly.  His  great-grandson,  author  of 
a  history  of  Shrewsbury,  supposes  he  was  here  before 
1718,  and  living  near  the  Jonas  Stone  house  (now 
owned  by  Mr.  Frederick  Stone,  of  Boston),  but  Wil- 
liam Taylor  at  that  time  owned  the  land  where  that 
house  stands,  and  Mr.  Ward  owned  no  land  nearer 
than  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Road.  Mr.  Ward 
was  colonel  of  a  militia  regiment  in  the  Provincial 
Line,  and  chairman  of  the  first  and  member  of  many 
subsequent  Boards  of  Selectmen  ;  many  times  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court,  and  a  justice  of  the 
Worcester  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1746-62. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Worcester  bar  in  1731,  but  I 
have  not  found  a  case  of  his  acting  as  coun.-el  except 
in  the  Maiden  suit  elsewhere  mentioned.  He  was 
father  of  General  Artemas  Ward  and  ancestor  of  all 
who  ever  bore  the  Ward  name  in  Shrewsbury.  Wil- 
liam Ward,  who  came  from  York,  England;  to  Sud- 
bury, about  1640,  was  his  grandfather.  The  New  tons, 
of  Shrewsbliry,  also  are  descended  Iroin  William 
Ward. 

Daniel  How  settled  on  the  North  Squadron,  and 
kept  a  tavern  on  the  Great  Road,  where  the  Shrews- 
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buiy  I'oor-House  I'ornierly  stood,  on  land  uow  bclong- 
irif;  to  Mr.  Cieorge  11.  Harlow.  He  was  son  ot"  Josiah 
How,  of  Marlborongli,  and  grandscm  of  .lohn  How, 
who  came  from  England  and  .sellled  in  .Sudbury  in 
li!3.S,  or  earlier,  and  on  his  raother'.s  .side  he  was  grand- 
son of  Deacon  John  Haynes,  one  of  the  original  grant- 
eesofHaynes'  Farm.  His  mother,  whose  maiden-name 
was  Mary  Haynes,  was  in  1713  owner  of  a  share  of 
the  "  farm  at  Quinsigamond,"  and  under  the  name 
and  addition  of  Mary  Prescott,  of  lAncaster,  conveyed 
it  to  "  her  true  and  well  beloved  son,  David  How, 
of  Marlborough."  The  North  ^ijuadron,  by  lot, 
as  we  have  seen,  fell  to  the  heirs  and  purchasers  of  the 
right  of  Deacon  John.  In  explanation  of  his  mother's 
name  and. addition,  it  should  be  added  that  her  first 
husband,  Josiah  How,  Daniel's  father,  dying  young, 
she  afterwards  married  John  Prescott,  of  Lancaster, 
son  of  the  famous  blaclvsjuith,  miller  and  Indian 
fighter,  who  was  the  first  settler  and  founder  of  the 
first  town  in  tiie  county  of  Worcester.  Daniel  How 
was  the  first  town  treasurer,  and  held  the  office  several 
years,  and  he  was  many  yeare  a  member  of  the  select- 
men, and  let  the  reader  note  the  re-location,  in  1726, 
of  the  Great  lload  between  his  house  and  barn  as 
showing  where  he  lived  and  kept  tavern,  and  also 
where  the  road  then  was.  From  his  militia  office  he 
usually  went  by  the  name  of  Captain  How. 

Thomas  Hapgood  wai  great  grandson  of  Nathaniel 
Treadway,  one  of  the  original  grantees  of  Haynes" 
Farm,  to  whose  heirs  fell  the  Middle  Scpiadrou,  and 
he  settled  in  Shrewsbury  and  built  his  house  near 
where  Mr.  Albert  Clapp  now  lives,  and  Mr.  Clapp's 
farm  is  part  of  Thomas  Hapgood's  share  of  the  Mid- 
dle Squadron.  He  was  son  of  Thomas  Hapgood,  of 
Marlborough,  who  lived  to  see  his  great-great-grand- 
children, and  had  three  hundred  and  thirteen  de- 
scendants living  at  his  death,  and  his  (the  said 
Thomas,  of  Shrewsbury)  grandfather  was  Shadrach 
Hapgood,  of  Sudbury,  who  married  Treadway's 
daughter  Eli/.ibelh,  and  was  killed  in  the  Indian 
fight  at  Hrookfield,  in  167o.  Thomas  Hapgood's 
name  is  twice  signed  to  the  partition  deed  with  a  cross 
— once  for  himself  and  again  as  attorney  for  another. 
He  was  a  militia  captain,  and  commonly  called  Cap- 
tain Hapgood,  town  treasurer  ten  years  and  often  a 
selectman.  His  three  sisters,  Mary,'  Elizabeth  and 
Hepzibah,  who  were,  of  course,  of  the  same  descent 
with  him,  married  and  settled  in  Shrewsbury. 

Edward  Goddard,  who  married  the  said  Hepzibah 
Hapgood,  was  born  in  Watertown,  where  his  father 
and  grandfather — both  also  named  Edward — lived, 
and  where  the  latter,  who  married  Elizabeth  Miles 
and  came  with  her  from  England  about  IGoO,  first 
settled.  He  settled  in  the  North  Squadron,  on  the 
place  which  Edward  Howe  now  owns,  and  built  the 
house  in  which  Mr.  Howe  still  lives,  and  which,  under 
its  modernized  exterior,  I  suppose,  retains  the  frame 
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of  the  oldest  house  in  Shrewsbury.  The  (ioddard  farm 
extended  to  and  was  bounded  on  the  northernmost 
boundary  line  of  Haynes'  Farm.  Mr.  Goddard,  who 
is  distinguished  from  most  of  the  other  new-comers 
to  Slirewsbury  by  having  no  military  title,  was  an 
active  man  in  church  and  town,  held  tlic  office  of 
selectman  and  other  town  officers,  and  was  a  man 
of  considerable  means. 

William  Taylor,  who  married  Captain  Hapgood's 
other  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  also  a  man  of  considerable 
means  for  his  day,  but  did  not  wholly  escape,  like  his 
brother-in-law,  militia  honors.  His  name  in  town 
and  church-records,  I  believe,  has  the  uniform  prefix 
of  sergeant.  He  settled  on  a  lot  of  the  North  Squad- 
ron, adjoining  Goddard's,  being  the  place  where  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Holman  now  lives,  and  where  the  late 
Amasa  Howe,  great-grandson  of  Taylor,  lived  ;  where 
lived  also  Amasa's  father,  Nathan,  and  his  grand- 
father, also  named  Natiian,  who  was  son  of  Captain 
Daniel  How,  and  married  Sergeant  Taylor's  daugh- 
ter, Hepzibah.  The  house  which  William  Taylor 
built  was  taken  down  by  Amasa  Howe  in  1849.  The 
Taylor  farm  or  share  which  he  had  in  the  North 
Squadron  extended  south  to  the  Great  Road,  and  in- 
cluded the  site  of  the  house  in  which  his  great-great- 
grandson,  Thomas  Harlow,  now  lives,  and  all  the 
other  land  to  and  incluiling  the  Common  and  the 
site  of  the  Sumner  house.  The  Great  Road  was  sub- 
stantially on  the  line  between  the  North  and  Middle 
Squadrons,  and  this  was  Taylor's  south  line.  The 
name  Taylor  as  a  surname  died  in  Shrewsbury  with 
the  first  comer,  but  his  descendants,  by  six  daughters, 
are  very  numerous.  His  father  and  grandfather  both 
lived  in  Marlborough,  and  were  both  named  William 
Taylor.  He  was  many  years  a  selectman  of  Shrews- 
bury. 


CHAPTER    CI. 

SHRIvWSnr  RY— ( G;«//«//<?rf.) 

GRANT  OF  TOWNSHIP— L.W-OUT  OF  LOTS— INCORPORA- 
TION—ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  THE  TOWN. 

In  colony  and  provincial  records  and  early  deeds 
recorded  at  Cambridge  and  Worcester  one  meets 
frequent  reference  to  a  tract  of  land,  larger  than  any 
existing  town  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  "lying 
between  Marlborough,  Worcester  and  Lancaster,''  or 
"joyning  ye  west  side  of  Marlborough  town  bounds," 
or  "lying  east  pointe  to  Quonsigamon  Ponds,"  or 
as  "  Quonsiccamon  Farms,"  or  a  "  meete  place  for  a 
plantation  near  Quansiggamog,"  the  Indian  name  in 
our  times  uniformly  written  (Juinsigamond,  one  to 
two  hundred  years  ago,  being  differently  spelt  almost 
every  time  it  was  written,  and  being  ajjplied  to  the 
vicinity  of  Long  Pond  as  well  as  to  the  pond  itself — 
much  oftener,  too,  as  it  were  quite  easy  to  show,  to  the 
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east  side,  notwithstanding  the  complacent  appropria- 
tion of  it  by  our  neighbors  of  Worcester,  than  to  the 
west  side  of  the  pond.  The  question  why  formation 
of  this  large  tract  of  land  into  a  town  was  delayed  till 
after  all  the  other  territory  in  the  vicinity  was  formed 
into  towns  has  been  often  asked,  but  the  answer  is 
not  far  to  seek,  and  in  truth  has  been  already  given. 
The  choicest  portions  of  it  had  been  already  granted, 
and  in  the  language  of  the  report  of  a  viewing  com- 
mittee sent  out  to  find  a  meet  place  for  a  plantation 
at  Quinsigamond,  it  had  been  "  spoiled  by  the  grant- 
ing of  farms." 

After  the  death  of  the  original  grantees  of  the 
Haynes'  Farm,  several  of  their  heirs  sold  their  rights 
or  shares  therein,  and  in  1710  the  owners  of  it,  twenty- 
three  in  number,  living  mostly  in  Marlborough,  but 
some  of  them  in  Sudbury  and  other  towns,  with  a 
view  to  division  and  settlement  of  their  three  thousand 
two  hundred  acres  at  Quinsigamond,  caused  it  to  be 
surveyed  and  divided  up.  Their  surveyor  was  John 
Brigham,  of  Marlborough,  who  was  the  grantee  of  a 
large  "  farm  "  in  the  West  Parish  of  that  town,  and 
was  at  that  very  time  pushing  a  scheme  for  setting 
off  that  parish  as  a  new  town,  to  be  called  West- 
borough,  and  the  owners  of  the  Haynes'  Farm  em- 
ployed Mr.  Brigham  to  draw  up  and  present  to  the 
General  Court  a  petition  for  the  grant  of  the  whole  of 
the  large  tract  between  Marlborough  and  Worcester 
as  a  township.  This  petition,  which  was  signed  by 
John  Brigham  himself  and  thirty  others,  is  said  to 
have  been  lost,  and  it  is  not  known  who  all  of  the 
petitioners  were  nor  exactly  what  they  asked  for,  but 
it  was  referred,  together  with  another  petition  of 
which  also  John  Brigham  was  the  first  signer,  for  in- 
corporation of  his  new  town  of  Westborough,  to  the 
same  viewing  committee,  who  reported  favorably  on 
both  petitions.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Brig- 
ham and  his  committee,  of  which  John  Chandler,  of 
Woodstock,  was  chairman,  and  to  which  the  reference 
of  both  these  petitions  was  of  course  no  accident,  were 
looking  mainly  to  the  interest  of  the  new  town  and 
less  to  those  of  the  new  township.  A  good  slice 
from  the  latter — to  wit,  a  strip  between  the  former 
boundary  of  Marlborough  and  Haynes'  Farm — was 
added  to  the  former  by  the  committee,  who  thought 
that  the  petitioners  for  the  township  were  competent 
members  and  likely  to  make  a  speedy  settlement,  and 
that  the  slice  proposed  to  be  taken  would  not  so 
disadvantage  the  township  but  that  it  might  make  a 
good  town — that  is  to  say,  if  the  owners  of  all  the  five 
farms  at  Quinsigamond  would  make  common  cause 
with  the  petitioners,  there  would  be  plenty  of  land 
left  after  parting  with  the  slice  in  question. 

November  2,  1717,  the  General  Court  accepted  the 
committee's  report  and  "  ordered  that  the  tract  of 
land  protracted  and  described,  together  with  the  farms 
heretofore  granted  to  particular  persons  contained  in 
the  plot,  be  made  a  township,  excepting"  the  slice 
referred  to,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  lay  out  the 


whole  of  said  lands  (except  the  lands  before  granted) 
to  persons  most  likely  to  advance  settlement  of  the 
place,  who  were  to  pay  not  exceeding  twelve  pence 
per  acre  to  the  use  of  the  Province  and  the  com- 
mittee's charge  for  laying  out. 

The  committee,  of  which  Jonathan  Remington  was 
chairman,  laid  out  forty-five  lots  of  about  seventy 
acres  each,  with  a  fifty-acre  right  to  each,  by  which  I 
understand  a  right  in  the  settler  to  have  fifty  acres 
more  in  the  undivided  lands,  and  also  laid  out  for 
each  lot  about  six  acres  of  valuable  meadow  often 
quite  remote  from  the  lot.  The  "  valuable  meadow  " 
was  swamp  land,  and  is  at  the  present  day  less  highly 
valued  than  it  once  was.  And  the  proprietors, 
March  28,  1722,  granted  "  the  committy  to  .settle  the 
town  "  fifteen  hundred  acres  for  laying  out  the  lots. 
The  Committee's  Farm,  so-called,  was  a  parcel  of 
good  land  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  township, 
called  the  Leg,  on  the  Stillwater  River,  now  a  part  of 
Sterling.  Many  persons  have  been  misled  by  Ward's 
"  History  of  Shrewsbury  "  into  supposing  that  it  was 
upon  the  lots  laid  out  by  the  Remington  committee 
that  all  the  first-comers  to  Shrewsbury  settled,  and 
such  appears  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Mr.  Ward 
himself.  The  number  of  the  proprietors  in  1718,  as 
appears  from  the  apportionmentof  a  tax,  was  forty-five, 
and  a  lot  was  laid  out  for  each  one,  and  a  few  of  the 
men  to  whom  lots  were  assigned  no  doubt  settled  up- 
on them  personally.  But  it  was  upon  the  Haynes' 
Farm,  which  covered  all  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
Great  road,  extending  southerly  beyond  where  the 
Worcester  turnpike  was  afterwards  laid,  that  most  of 
the  new-comers  from  Marlborough  settled.  The  lots 
numbered  one  to  sixteen,  were  laid  out  on  a  strip  of 
land  extending  along  the  south  and  east  boundary 
lines  of  the  town — that  is  between  Haynes'  Farm  and 
the  town  of  Grafton  on  the  south,  and  the  towns  of 
Westborough  and  Northborough  on  the  east — and  if 
one  will  carefully  examine  the  description  of  these 
lots,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Ward  from  the  proprietors' 
book,  he  will  find  frequent  recurrence  to  the  "  town 
lines"  and  "Haines'  Old  Farm"  as  boundaries.  Lots 
Nos.  17,  IS  and  19  lay  east  of  Rawson's  Farm,  whose 
locality  has  been  before  given,  and  Nos.  21,  22  (which 
was  the  minister's  lot)  and  23  lay  between  Haynes' 
Farm  and  Rawson's  Farm,  and  the  description  of  all 
these  lots  refer  to  these  so-called  "  farms"  as  boun- 
daries. The  other  lots  are  more  difficult  to  locate 
with  exactness.  Most  of  them  were  in  that  part  of 
Shrewsbury  now  Boylston  and  West  Boylston.  No. 
24  is  "  bounded  westerly  by  Judge  Sewall's  Farm  ;'' 
No.  20  "  lyeth  near  the  west  bounds  of  Haines'  Old 
Farm  ;"  No.  30  "  Lyeth  near  the  North  End  of  Dav- 
enport's Farm  ;"  Nos.  31,  32  and  34  are  bounded  by 
the  "  pretended  Maiden  Farm,"  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Ward 
has  copied  these  descriptions  containing  these  refer- 
ences to  the  farms  without  inquiry  as  to  what  or  where 
they  were. 

Ten  years  after  the  township  grant   the  town  of 
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Shrewsbury  was  incorporated — not  by  a  formal  act, 
but  by  an  order  upon  application  of  the  inhabitants 
for  incorporation  dated  December  19,  1727.  Mr.  Ward 
thinks  it  was  so  called  from  the  English  town  of  that 
name,  whence  may  have  come  the  ancestors  of  some 
of  the  proprietors.  Before  i?a.\on  scholars  gave  the 
true  etymology  of  the  name  it  was  said  to  mean  the 
l)orough  of  shrews,  which  may  be  either  a  kind  of 
moles  or  a  kind  of  wives.  The  Saxons,  who  took  the 
English  town  in  the  fifth  century,  derisively  changed 
its  Welsh  name  to  Scmbbes-Byrlg  (scrub  town),  of 
which  the  name  Shrewsbury  is  a  euphonious  corrup- 
tion. I'.ut  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  reason  for 
sup|>osi[igany  of  the  proprietors'  ancestors  came  from 
the  English  Shrewsbury.  Like  many  other  towns, 
probably  Shrewsbury  took  its  name  from  a  prominent 
man  of  the  time  when  it  was  iu  want  of  one.  Our 
neighbor  on  the  south  is  well  known  to  have  been 
named  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  damned  to  everlast- 
ing fame  in  the  letters  of  .Funius.  Charles  Talbot, 
titular  Earl  of  .Shrewsbury  by  birth,  was  one  of  the 
Seven  who  signed  the  declaration  inviting  over  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  and 
became  Secretary  of  State  to  King  William,  with  title 
of  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  On  account  of  his  winning 
manners  Talbot  is  said  to  have  been  named  by  William 
of  Orange  King  of  Hearts,  and  habitually  called  by 
this  pleasant  title  by  the  whole  royal  court.  Under 
Queen  .\nne  he  held  the  ofhees  of  First  Lord  Cham- 
berlain and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  finally 
with  her  dying  breath  the  Queen  gave  liim  the  staff 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  that  a  sure  hand  might  hold 
the  helm  of  state  at  her  death  and  safely  transmit  the 
Protestant  succession.  As  soon  as  the  Queen  had 
drawn  her  last  breath  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  August  14,  1714,  proclaimed  George 
Lewis,  Elector  of  Hanover,  King  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  Duke  died  1718,  between  which  time 
and  Queen  Anne's  death  our  town  was  settling,  and 
as  a  child  born  in  some  historical  crisis  is  named  from 
a  prominent  actor  in  it,, so  the  town  of  Shrewsbury 
took  its  name  from  the  statesman  who,  notwithstand- 
ing public  apprehension  of  the  Pretender,  had  safely 
trauimitted  the  English  crown  in  the  Protestant  line. 
But  if  the  same  partiality  for  Indian  names  had  ex- 
isted in  early  times  as  now,  probably  Shrewsbury  and 
Grafton  would  have  continued  to  be  called  Quinsiga- 
mond  and  Hassauimisco  to  this  day. 


CHAPTER    CII. 

SHREWSBVKY—iCott/inucd.) 

THE  MEETING-HOUSE  LOT  AND  THE  HOUSES  THAT 
WERE  BUILT  THEREON — THE  P.iRISH  EUND — ITS 
ORIGIN    AND    GROWTH. 

October  27,  1719,  the  proprietors  of  Shrewsbury 
voted  "  that  the  meeting-house  be  on  Rocky  Plain, 


near  the  Pines,  and  if  the  said  spot  cannot  be  obtained 
on  reasonable  terms,  that  then  the  meeting-house  be 
set  on  Meeting-House  Hill,''  whereby  it  appears  that 
the  hill  laid  down  on  maps  and  known  to  this  day  as 
Meeting-house  Hill  was  so  called  as  early  as  two 
years  and  a  half  after  the  first  comers  were  here — 
doubtless  because  public  opinion  had  designated  this 
hill  as  the  site  of  the  house  of  worship  that  was"  to  be. 
It  belonged  to  the  proprietors — which  Rocky  Plain 
did  not — and  it  was  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship. Rocky  Plain  was  part  of  Haynes'  Farm  and 
the  portion  of  it  which  the  proprietors  wanted  be- 
longed to  one  of  their  number,  William  Taylor.  Its 
name,  Rocky  Pine  Plain,  indicates  the  boulders  and 
forest  trees  that  the  pioneers  had  to  deal  with.  On  the 
4th  of  May,  1721,  the  very  month  when  the  first  meet- 
ing-house in  Shrewsbury  was  built,  William  Taylor 
conveyed  to  the  proprietors,  of  whom  he  was  one  and 
retaining  an  equal  right  therein  with  any  one  single 
proprietor,  fifteen  acres  of  land  situate  on  Rocky 
Plain  and  lying  within  the  bounds  of  a  farm  pur- 
chased by  him  of  one  of  the  heirs  of  .Tohn  Haynes, 
bounded  westerly  by  land  of  John  Balconi,  nortlierly 
by  land  of  Edward  Goddard,  southerly  by  the  squad- 
ron line  and  every  other  way  by  the  remaining  parts 
of  said  Taylor's  own  land.  The  squadron  line  here 
was  the  Connecticut  Road,  then  so  called.  In  making 
this  conveyance  Sergeant  Taylor  was  actuated  mainly 
by  public  spirit,  though  no  doubt  he  expected  advan- 
tages from  having  the  meeting-house,  which  was  sure 
to  be  the  village  centre,  near  where  he  had  settled. 
On  the  20th  of  May,  sixteen  days  after  his  conveyance 
to  them,  the  proprietors  granted  to  him  in  satisfaction 
of  his  fifteen  .acres  "5  acres  and  24  rods  of  land  on 
Pine  Plain,  westerly  of  Haynes'  Farm  on  the  south 
side  of  the  country  road,''  remote  from  the  centre  and 
of  trifling  value — a  mere  make-weight  or  nominal 
quid  pro  quo  granted  from  some  supposed  legal  neces- 
sity for  a  consideration.  This  fifteen  acres,  called 
"  the  common,"  beside  the  church  site,  the  land 
around  it  and  the  graveyard,  contained  several  other 
parcels,  some  of  which  were  sold  by  the  proprie- 
tors and  some  of  which  were  appropriated  without 
sale.  The  lot  on  which  theSumner  house  stands,  and 
which  was  the  southwest  corner  of  the  original  C(mi- 
mon,  was  sold  in  17.54  to  Artemas  Ward,  who  after- 
ward sold  it  to  Dr.  Joseph  Sumner.  The  house  where 
Mr.  A.  J.  Gibson  lives,  where  formerly  stood  the  old 
Crosby  house,  occupies  the  southeast  corner.  Both 
the  Town  House  and  the  High  School  house  are  on 
the  Taylor  grant.  Nor  can  any  record  of  any  convey- 
ance or  grant  of  the  proprietors  be  found  of  the  sites 
of  these  public  buildings.  The  site  of  the  Andrews 
house  and  the  field  in  rear  of  it  are  entirely  within 
the  old  Common  limits;  so  also  is  a  part  of  the  site  of 
the  Jonas  Stone  house,  but  the  sites  of  these  two 
houses  and  the  field  were  sold  by  the  proprietors,  as 
by  their  records  appears.' 

1  More  tlian  forty  years  ago  Natban  Howe  pointed  out  to  two  of  bis 
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Under  date  May  13,  1766,  the  day  of  raising  the 
second  ineeting-bouse  of  the  First  Parish,  Dr.  Sum- 
ner has  a  memorandum  of  the  fact,  accompanied  with 
a  note,  that  "The  first  meeting-house  in  Shrewsbury 
was  Erected  in  ye  mounth  of  May,  1721."  The  site 
of  the  first  meeling-bouse,  according  to  tradition,  was 
a  little  northerly  and  easterly  of  where  the  present 
bouse  now  stands.  lis  dimensions,  given  in  the  pro- 
prietors' records,  were  "  40  feet  in  length  by  32  in 
breadth,  14  feet  stud."  And  the  proprietors  voted, 
June  22,  1720,  to  lay  an  assessment  of  five  pounds  on 
each, — aggregate  of  forty-two  proprietors,  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds.  This  house  had  neither  stee- 
ple nor  bell.  The  first  sermon  ever  preached  in 
Shrewsbury  was  by  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  of  Marlbor- 
ough, June  15,  1720,  and  the  record  of  the  meeting 
of  the  proprietors,  when  the  assessment  before  re- 
ferred to  was  voted,  contains  also  the  proprietors'  vote 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Breck  for  the  notes  of  his  sermon,  in 
order  to  have  them  printed.' 

For  forty-five  years  (1721-66)  the  first  meeting- 
house served  its  original  purpose,  but  during  the  last 
five  years  or  more  there  had  been  a  growing  feeling 


grandsons  the  corners  and  boundaries  of  the  Taylor  grant,  and  told 
them  that  they  were  pointed  out  to  him  when  a  boy  by  his  grandfather 
Taylor.  These  grandsons  were  then  school-hoys,  of  the  age  of  seven 
teen  years,  studying  surveying  in  the  Shrewsbury  High  School,  and  one 
of  them,  a  youth  of  rare  promise  and  mathematical  capacity,  surveyed 
and  plotted  the  old  Common  as  his  great-great-grandfather  originally 
granted  it,  and  his  plot  lies  before  me  on  my  desk  while  I  write.  His 
field  notes  are  "  Began  at  S.W.  corner  on  the  road  and  ran  east  31  rods, 
JJ.  4°  W.  72>^  rods,  S.  70°  W.  -131^  rods,  S.  17°  E.  m]4  rods,  to  where 
w'e  began,— area,  16  acres,  -12  rods."  The  other  boy  was  the  writer,  who 
alone,  of  all  William  Taylor's  descendants,  has  the  honor  to  bear  his 
name.  His  cousin,  who  made  the  survey,  and  whose  name  was  Nathan 
Howe,  so  called  after  his  grandfather,  untimely  died  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years  of  a  malignant  typhus.  I  have  recently  di-covered  in  the 
flies  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  October  Term,  18)2,  at  Worcester, 
First  Parish  in  Shrewsbury  vs.  Daniel  Smith,  a  carefully  made  plan  of 
the  *'  Meeting-House  lands,"  by  Henry  Snow,  for  the  use  of  the  court 
on  trial  of  that  case,  showing  all  the  roads,  buildings,  horse-sheds,  tombs 
and  fences,  and  the  site  of  the  meeting-house  as  it  was  in  1832,  and  I  am 
both  gratified  and  surprised  at  the  almost  exact  coincidence  of  the  sur- 
vey of  this  accurate  and  painstaking  surveyor  with  that  of  my  youthful 
cousin. 

A  history  of  Shrewsbury  ought  not  to  omit  some  notice  of  the  famous 
lawsuit  of  the  parish  with  Daniel  Smith,  and  I  must  crowd  in  some- 
where a  brief  account  of  it,— here  perhaps  as  well  aa  anywhere.  In 
1830  Daniel  Smith,  who  was  a  grandson  of  William  Taylor,  claimed 
title  to  the  Common  lUj  his  heir,  plowed  it  up  and  sowed  it  with  rye, 
whereupon  the  parish  brought  an  action  of  trespass  against  him.  Of 
course  Taylor  himself  had  no  title  after  his  conveyance  to  the  pro- 
prietors, except  as  one  of  them,  and  even  this  title,  since  the  proprietors 
were  a  corporation,  did  not  descend  to  Taylor's  heirs;  and,  even  if 
Taylor  had  never  convoyed  the  Common  at  all.  Smith  would  have  had 
no  other  title  than  as  one  of  Taylor's  many  descendants.  But  the 
proprietors  were  all  dead,  and  their  quasi-corporate  organization  was 
extinct.  .\nd  thoy  had  never,  either  personally  or  corporately,  con- 
veyed the  Common  to  either  the  town  or  the  parish,  nor  to  anybody. 
In  the  action  brought  against  him  by  the  parish,  Smith's  lawyera,  Re- 
joyce  Newton  and  Levi  Lincoln,  finding  he  had  no  title  to  stand  on, 
boldly  challenged  the  title  of  the  parish.  But  the  Court  held  that  the 
parish  was  the  legal  successor  of  the  proprietors  to  at  least  so  much  of 
the  Common  as  had  been  actually  used  for  parochial  purpose.**,  and, 
being  in  actual  possession,  could  maintain  its  action  against  a  stranger. 
The  case  is  a  leading  authority  upon  parish  law,  14  Pick.,  297. 

I  The  sermon  was  printed,  and  a  single  copy  of  it  still  survives,  in 
])osaeS8ion  of  Mr.  George  Sumner,  of  Worcester. 


that  a  new  house  of  worship  was  needed.  The  town 
had  grown,  and,  notwithstanding  it  liad  been  divided 
into  two  parishes,  the  old  house  was  too  small.  The 
building  of  the  second  meeling-bouse  was  long  de- 
bated at  town-meetings.  Finally  resolved  upon,  in 
the  spring  of  1766,  it  was  commenced  in  earnest  and 
speedily  completed.  It  was  not  jobbed  oif  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  but  built  by  a  building  committee,  who 
employed  Daniel  Heminway,  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
famous  meeting-house  builder,  who  built  the  Old 
South,  in  Worcester,  and  many  other  meeting-houses 
and  public  buildings,  to  frame  it.  The  committee 
was  instructed,  by  vote  of  the  town,  in  employing 
labor  and  in  purchase  of  materials,  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  inhabitants  of  the  town.  All  the  carpenters 
of  Shrewsbury  worked  upon  the  meetinghouse.  All 
the  lumber  grew  in  Shrewsbury  woods,  and  was  sawn 
in  Shrewsbury  mills.  All  the  nails  were  made  by 
Shrewsbury  blacksmiths.  The  record  of  a  town- 
meeting  immediately  preceding  the  meeting-house 
raising  reveals  the  municipal  estimate  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking.  The  question  whether  the 
town  would  procure  a  ginn  to  raise  the  meeting- 
house with  was  debated,  and  "determined  in  ye  nega- 
tive." But  the  committee  were  directed  to  procure  a 
lot  of  new  spike  poles ;  also  "  voted  that  ye  committy 
provide  Drinks  &  Provisions,"  and  "  voted  to  com- 
mence the  raising  at  sis  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
And  lest  ye  committee  should  mistake  their  instruc- 
tion--,  and  also  probably  to  encourage  a  good  attend- 
ance and  make  everybody  stay  till  the  last  rafter  was 
in  place  and  the  last  pin  driven  home,  it  was  fur- 
ther "  voted  to  provide  a  Good  Supper,  and  to  send 
to  Boston  for  a  Barrel  of  Rhum." 

The  new  house  was  fifty-five  feet  in  length  by 
forty-three  in  breadth,  and  had  entrances  on  the  east 
and  west  ends  and  on  the  south  side.  Like  its  prede- 
cessor, it  had  neither  steeple  nor  bell.  If  one  take  a 
lantern  and  go  up  into  the  attic  and  look  at  the  enor- 
mous plates  and  roof-timbers,  resting  where  they 
were  raised  by  the  new  spike-poles  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  ago,  he  cannot  but  wonder  how 
they  were  ever  got  there  with  the  use  of  no  other 
machinery.^  The  original  site  where  the  house  was 
raised,  and  stood  till  1834,  was  about  fifty  feet  south 
of  its  present  location,  and  its  longest  dimension  was 
east  and  west.  Many  hands  make  quick  work,  and 
just  two  months  after  the  raising  Dr.  Sumner  says, 
"July  16,  1766,  Being  Lord's  day,  we  met  ye  first 
time  in  the  New  House,  upon  wh.  occasion  I 
Preached  from  Genesis  28  chapter  &  ye  17  verse." 

In  1807  the  porch  on  the  west  end  of  the  meeting- 
house was  replaced  by  a  steeple  with  a  belfry  and. dials 


2  LTnleea  "  rum  done  it  ?  "  Itwasatthis  raising  that  Artenias  Ward, 
whose  active  drilling  of  his  regiment  directly  after  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act  had  come  to  the  ear  of  Royal  Governor  Bernard,  received  the  revo- 
cation of  his  commission  as  colonel.  The  reply  which  the  reduced  offi- 
cer sent  the  Governor  that  he  had  been  twice  honored  is  worthy  of  iu- 
8:ription  on  his  monument — where  it  is. 
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for  a  clock.  The  btll,  for  which  the  money  was  raised 
by  subscriiitioii,  was  not  hun;:  until  next  year.  The 
clock  was  added  still  later.  Why  the  steeple  was 
built  on  the  west  end,  thereby  giving  the  building  the 
appearance  of  facing  Dr.  Sumner's  back-yard,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  ;  but  so  it  was  and  so  it  stood  until 
1834,  when  the  house  was  swung  quarter  round  so  as 
to  face  the  south  and  moved  to  its  present  site,  raised 
up  so  as  to  construct  a  vestry  underneath  and  re- 
modeled. Its  porches  were  taken  off  so  as  to  conform, 
outside  and  inside,  to  the  then  prevailing  style  of 
church  architecture. 

In  18(il  Jonah  Howe  and  eight  others  were  incor- 
porated as  trustees  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  a  Con- 
gregational minister  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Court  passed  February  ISth  of  that 
year.  The  act  recites  the  former  appropriation  of  cer- 
tain securities  and  moneys,  amounting  to  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars,  by  the  town,  and  the  recent  sub- 
scription of  ^2,243  for  support  of  the  minister,  limits 
the  fuml  to  a  ma.xiniura  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  of  which  only  is  to  be  applied  to  the  minis- 
ter's salary,  provides  for  an  annual  meeting  of  trustees 
in  April,  each  year,  to  elect  a  treasurer  and  clerk  and 
fill  vacancies  in  trustees,  and  makes  the  trustees  re- 
sponsible to  the  town.  If  the  interest  should  ever 
amount  to  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
minister,  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  schools  of  the 
town.  Dr.  Sumner  has  left  a  memorandum  that 
shows  the  origin  of  the  fund  : 

April,  1792.— According  to  a  vote  of  the  town  of  Slircwsluiry,  tlie 
binder  seats  in  the  niooting-liouse  was  taken  up,  and  nix  pews  built, 
which  sold  for  about  £140,  which  is  to  remain  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  to  bo  appropriated  for  snppoii  of  the  Gospel. 

Sundry  contributions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  by  different  persons  to  this  fund,  and  the  amount 
of  it  is  now  more  than  double  the  maximum  prescribed 
in  the  original  act.  By  chapter  50,  Acts  of  18()G,  its 
name  was  changed  to  a  "  Fund  for  the  Support  of  a 
Congregational  Minister  in  the  First  Congregational 
Parish  and  Religious  Society  in  the  Town  of  Shrews- 
bury," and  the  limitation  of  the  original  act  to  eight 
thousand  dollars  was  raided  to  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  trustees  are  made  accountable  to  the  parish, 
instead  of  the  town.  Jonathan  H.  Xelsnn,  who  died 
in  1872,  gave  this  fund  a  legacy  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  largest  contribution  given  by  any  donor  at 
any  one  time,  but  less  than  the  aggregate  sums  given 
by  Amasa  Howe,  who  in  his  lifelinie  (181)9)  gave 
eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and  who,  dying  in  1883,  was 
found  by  his  will,  made  in  1872,  to  have  given  a  legacy 
of  twenty-two  hundred  dollars  to  this  fund,  and  also 
by  a  codicil  made  in  1882  another  legacy  of  two  thou- 
aand  dollars,'  making  a  total  of  six  thousand  dollars. 


tThe  writer,  who  was  the  testator's  nephew  and  one  of  his  executors, 
being  consulted  by  his  uncle  about  this  legacy,  advised  him  against  it. 
His  reply,  characteristic  of  the  whole  life  of  the  man— then  eighty-eight 
years  old— will  interest  all  who  knew  him  :  '*  I  want  the  same  kind  of 
preaching  kept  up  in  Shrewsbury  after  T  am  dead  and  gone  that  there 


And  Thomas  Rice,  who  died  May  29,  1888,  has  left  a 
legacy  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  trust  with  the  trus- 
tees of  this  fund,  one-half  of  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  applicil  by  the  trustees  to  the  care  of  the  testa- 
tor's lot  and  monument  in  the  cemetery,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  applied  to  the  i)ayment  of  the  salary  of  the 
minister  of  the  Congregational  |>arish.  I  am  unable 
to  give  the  amounts  of  any  other  donations  or  the 
names  of  the  donors.  The  present  total  of  the  fund 
is  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars  and  its  income 
about  nine  hundred  dollars. 


CHAPTER    CIII. 
SHREWSKCRY— (ro////««fa'.) 

THK  KtR.ST  P.\RISH  AND  ITS  MINISTERS  :  CU.SHINC, 
SUMNER,  INGERSOI.I.,  WHIPPLE,  GEORGE  ALLEN, 
AVERELL,  WILLIAMS,  MCGINLEY,  DYER,  SCUDDER, 
FRANK  H.  ALLEN. 

The  three  years  within  which  Shrewsbury  was 
required  to  have  at  least  forty  families  and  an  ortho- 
dox minister  began  to  run  November  2,  1717.  The 
forty  families  were  here  in  due  season,  but  the  first 
minister.  Rev.  Job  Cushing,  was  not  settled  till  Dec- 
ember 4,  1723, — more  than  six  years  after  the  time 
began  to  run.  It  would  seem  from  the  church  records 
that  the  church  was  organized  and  a  covenant 
adopted  at  Mr.  Cushing's  ordination.  Let  us  note  in 
passing  that  this  covenant  does  not  contain  any  credo 
— unless  the  following  be  regarded  as  such  : 

"  We  resolve  to  make  the  blessed  Scriptures  our 
platform,  whereby  we  may  discern  the  blessed  mind 
of  Christ  and  not  the  new-framed  inventions  of  men," 
— a  favorite  form  of  words  with  those  who  did  not  wish 
either  to  commit  themselves  to  dogmatic  theology 
nor  to  repel  others  from  uniting  with  them  by  an 
iron-clad  creed.  This  liberal  covenant,  probably 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cushing  himself,  closely  resembles 
that  of  many  of  the  early  churches  of  New  England, 
commencing  with  the  earliest,  whose  platform, 
brought  in  the  "Mayflower"'  and  landed  in  Iti'iO  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  remains  unchanged  in  any  clause  or 
letter,  the  creed  of  the  liberal  First  Church  of  Plym- 
outh, to  this  dav. 

It  does  not  appear  that  at  Mr.  Cu.shing's  ordination 
or  afterwards  any  question  was  raised  as  to  his  being 
an  "orthodox  minister,"  within  the  meaning  of  those 
words  in  the  act  of  the  General  Court,  but  tradition 
is  that  some  of  the  brethren  suspected  him  of  favor- 
ing the  Arminian  heresy.  During  his  ministry 
only  one  controversy  arose  of  which  any  memory 
has   reached   our   times.     This  was  not  theological. 


always  has  been,  no  matter  how  many  rum-sellers  and  Roman  Catholics 
come  into  the  town."  And  he  brought  his  aged  fist  down  upon  the  table 
at  which  wo  were  sitting  with  a  vi;;or  that  silenced  all  further  adrice 
of  that  kind. 
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One  Simon  Goddard,  who  came  to  Shrewsbury  in 
1731,  from  Framingham,  with  the  aid  of  his  two 
brothers,  who  were  here  before  him,  and  five  or  six 
other?,  whom  he  converted  to  his  views,  kept  Mr. 
Gushing  and  the  whole  church  in  hot  water  for 
more  than  ten  years  about  ruling  elders.  According 
to  Brother  Goddard,  it  was  indispensable  that  every 
Christian  church  should  have  two  elders  to  rule  both 
it  and  the  minister,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gushing 
and  the  church  long  letters  about  it  and  talked  about 
it  till  one  wonders  at  the  long-suffering  patience 
of  pastor  and  people  with  such  a  crank  and  such  a 
bore  as  he  was.  This  contemptible  controversy 
finally  resulted  in  an  ecclesiastical  council,  but  what 
was  the  "  result "  of  the  council  was  unknown  at  the 
time  and  has  never  been  discovered  to  this  day. 

Rev.  Job  Gushing,  whose  father  and  grandfather 
were  both  named  Matthew  Gushing,  and  the  latter  of 
whom  came  from  Norfolk,  England,  in  1688,  was 
born  at  Hinghara,  July  19,  169-t,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  Gollege  in  1714.  He  was  a  farmer  as  well 
as  minister,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  death  he  was 
at  work  in  his  field  binding  sheaves  of  grain,  where, 
without  siokaes-5  or  premonition,  he  fell  dead.  The 
minister's  lot,  No.  22,  laid  out  on  Meeting-house  Hill 
when  it  was  expected  that  the  meeting  house  would 
be  built  there,  being  found  after  it  was  built  on  Rocky 
Plain  too  remote  for  the  minister  to  live  on,  Mr. 
Gushing  bought  twenty  acres  and  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  rods  of  William  Taylor,  adjoining  on  the  east 
side  the  meeting-house  lot  or  Common,  and  built  his 
house  where  Mrs.  Arunah  Harlow  now  lives.  Mr. 
Gushing  also  bought  of  Nahum  Ward  fifty-six  acres 
and  seventy-one  rods  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
opposite  his  house.'  What  with  these  purchases  and 
his  lot  (No.  22),  "  made  up  the  full  of  ninety  acres," 
and  second  and  third  division  lands  received  "  in 
right  of  his  lot "  he  became  in  time  the  owner  of 
considerable  real  estate,  which  he  cleared  and  tilled 
as  well  as  any  of  the  other  original  farmers  of  Shrews- 
bur}'.  A  portion  of  Mr.  Gushing's  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  Great  Road,  together  with  a  moiety  of 
Jordan's  Pond  laid  out  to  him  as  second  division 
land  "  equal,"  say  the  records,  "  to  six  acres  of  valu- 
able meadow,"  has  descended  to  his  great-grandson, 
Mr.  Josiah  G.  Stone,  and  still  remains  in  his  posses- 
sion. At  the  time  of  Mr.  Gushing's  settlement  in 
Shrewsbury  he  was  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  August  6,  1760,  he  was  sixty- 
.six. 

In  the  interval  betsveen  the  decease  of  Mr.  Cushuig 
and  setth-ment  of  his  successor,  the  church  covenant 
was  re-enforced  by  the  addition  of  the  Galvinistic 
tenets.  After  the  words  in  the  extract  before  given, 
"  new-framed  inventions  of  men,"  were  added  the 
following,  "  And  yet  we  are  of  the  judgment  that  the 
whole  of  the  well-known  Westminster  Catechism,  as 
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explained  by  Galvinistic  divines,  contains  a  just 
summary  of  Christian  doctrine  as  revealed  in  God's 
Holy  Word,"  and  after  the  name  of  Christ  was 
inserted  the  words,  "  whom  we  believe  to  be  God, 
equal  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  Among 
the  minority  who  protested  and  voted  against  these 
additions  to  the  fair  original,  as  incongruous  therewith 
as  patch  of  sow's  ear  upon  silk  purse,  I  note  the  name 
of  Colonel  Job  Gushing,  true  to  the  teachings  of  his 
sainted  father. 

Before  settling  or  even  calling  another  minister, 
being  jealous  not  only  of  ruling  elders,  but  of  the 
minister  as  well,  the  church  voted  not  to  settle  any 
minister  with  power  to  negative  its  vote.  At  the  same 
meeting  when  this  vote  was  passed  the  church  ex- 
tended a  call  to  Rev.  Joseph  Sumner  as  pastor,  and 
his  ordination  took  place  June  23,  1762.  For  want 
of  room  in  the  old  meeting-house,  and  because  it  was 
not  considered  safe  to  crowd  the  old  house  with  a 
large  audience,  the  ordination  services  were  conducted 
in  the  open  air  on  a  platform  erected  on  the  Common. 
Rev.  Joseph  Sumner  was  born  at  Ponifret,  Conn., 
June  30,  1740,  being  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  Sumner, 
of  that  town,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1759. 
The  degree  of  D.D.,  was  conferred  on  him  by  Harvard 
College  in  1814,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  Columbia 
College,  S.  C.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  a  man  of 
liberal  views  and  tolerant  practice,  and  if  all  the  minis- 
ters of  New  England  had  been  like  them,  no  division 
of  the  churches  on  the  basis  of  mere  theological  dogma 
would  have  ever  taken  place.  During  Dr.  Sumner's 
time  the  Galvinistic  additions  to  the  covenant  were 
erased  by  vote  of  the  church — doubtless  through  his 
influence.  He  was  a  man  of  great  authority  with  his 
people,  and  of  great  personal  dignity  and  weight  of 
character.  Of  colossal  stature — six  feet  four  inches 
in  height — he  presented  a  most  imposing  presence. 
To  the  last  he  wore  the  costume  of  the  last  century  : 
knee-breeches,  silver  buckles,  cocked  hat,  white  wig 
and  all.  A  child  was  once  so  awe-stricken  at  sight  of 
Dr.  Sumner,  as  to  run  away  and  tell  his  mother  that 
he  had  seen  God.  A  characteristic  story  is  told  of 
him  and  Dr.  Samuel  Austin,  of  the  First  Worcester 
Pari^h.  In  a  conversation  at  the  house  of  the  former, 
in  Shrewsbury,  where  the  latter  had  made  a  call.  Dr. 
Sumner  said,  "  I  was  brought  up  in  the  orthodox  faith, 
and  have  always  lived  in  it,  and  I  expect  to  die  in  it." 
"  But,"  said  Dr.  Austin,  "  you  clipped  off  its  corners." 
"  Yes,"  was  Dr.  Sumner's  reply,  "and  they  need  clip- 
ping more."  Let  me  add  another  story  characteristic 
of  Dr.  Austin  as  well  as  Dr.  Sumner.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Worcester  Ministerial  Association  Dr.  Austin 
and  Dr.  Aaron  Bancroft,  pastors  respectively  of  the 
First  and  Second  Parishes  in  Worcester,  were  both 
proposed  for  membership.  Dr.  Austin  having  been 
admitted  without  objection,  he  vehemently  opposed 
the  admission  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  a  majority  of  the 
association  voted  against  it,  whereupon  Dr.  Sumner 
arose,  and  declaring  that  he  would  not  belong  to  such 
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ill)  illiberal  body,  withdrew  from  the  association,  and 
it  never  mot  again. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Suiniier's  time  that  division  of 
Congregational  Churches  into  Trinitarian  ami  Unita- 
rian took  place.  In  the  la.sl  years  of  his  ministry  he 
had  repeatedly  suggested  to  his  peojile  the  expediency 
of  selecting  a  colleague  pastor,  and  January  18,  1820, 
the  church  chose  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Ingersoll  as  col- 
league to  Dr.  Summer,  and  the  parish  concurring,  the 
ordination  took  place  June  14, 1820.  This  ordination 
being  a  sort  of  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gregational schism  then  in  progress,  I  must  give  a 
brief  account  of  it.  Of  the  fifteen  ministers  who 
formed  the  ordaining  council,  five — namely  :  Dr.  Aaron 
Bancroft,  of  Worcester;  Rev.  John  Miles,  of  Grafton  ; 
Rev.  Ward  Cotton,  of  Hoylston  ;  Dr.  Joseph  Allen, 
of  Northborough ;  and  Rev.  William  Nash,  of  West 
Boylston — were  I'nitarians.  At  the  examination  of 
the  candidate  it  appeared  that  he  was  a  pronounced 
Calvini.st.  To  his  ordination  on  this  account  the 
Unitarian  members  of  the  council  made  no  objection, 
but  asked  if  he  would  fellowship  with  Unitarians. 
Mr.  IngersoH's  reply  was  "  I  would  not  trust  a  Unita- 
rian in  my  pulpit  one  hour."  This  was  explicit 
enough  for  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  arose  and  was  followed 
by  all  the  Unitarian  members  of  the  council,  pastors 
and  lay  delejrates,  nine  in  number,  down  the  long 
aisle  out  of  the  meeting-house.  A  m.ijority  of  the 
council  was  slill  left,  and  the  ordination  proceeded 
Such  is  the  account  of  this  ordination  given  to  the 
writer  nearly  forty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Eleazer  T.  Fitch, 
professor  of  divinity  in  Yale  College,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  after  his  ordination,  preached  but 
one  Sunday,  and  died  of  consumption,  November  14, 
\!<2(),  at  lievorly,  where  he  was  born  in  1787.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1817,  and  was  thirty 
years  old  at  the  time.  He  was  at  his  death  thirty- 
three.  Before  going  to  college  he  had  been  a  sailor 
and  shipwrecked  at  sea.  It  is  said  that  as  he  lay  float- 
ing and  perishing  on  a  piece  of  wreck  in  mid-ocean 
he  heard  a  call  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel,  and  an- 
swered it  with  a  solemn  vi>w  that  if  he  were  saved 
from  perishing  then  he  would  obey  the  call.  .V  fu- 
neral service  was  held  simultaneously  at  Beverly  and 
at  Shrewsbury.  "  I  preached  and  Dr.  Bancroft  and 
Mr.  Cotton  prayed."  Such  is  Dr.  Sumner's  brief  en- 
try in  the  church  records.  I  woTider  if  prayer  or 
sermon  contained  any  allusion  to  the  drama  played 
within  the  same  walls  only  five  months  before. 
This  ordination  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  followed  by 
important  conseiiuences  both  in  Shrewsbury  and  else- 
where. In  Shrewsbury,  as  we  shall  see  later,  a  portion 
of  the  parish  withdrew  and  formed  a  new  society.  Dr- 
Sumner  was  greatly  annoyed  at  what  had  taken  place- 
Doubtless  he  had  hoped,  by  bringing  together  the 
clergy  of  the  vicinity  who  were  of  opposing  views, 
to  do  something  towards  healing  the  schism  that  was 
dividing  and  weakening  the  chnicheiof  New  England. 


After  Mr.  IngersoH's  death  Rev.  Edwards  Whipple 
was  settle'l  as  a  ccdleague  to  Dr.  Sumner.  He  had 
previously 'been  ordained  and  settled  in  Charlton, 
and  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  His  iTistallation 
took  place  September  20,  1821.  He  died  September 
17,  1822,  of  a  fever  after  a  sickness  of  only  seven 
days,  aged  forty-four  years.  He  was  born  in  West- 
borough,  November,  177.8,  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1801,  and  studied  his  profession  with 
the  famous  Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  of  Franklin. 
Dr.  Sumner  continued  in  his  ministry  in  .Shrewsbury 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  December  9,  1824,  a 
period  of  more  than  sixty-two  years,  being  at  the 
time  of  his  death  nearly  eighty  five  years  old.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  life-long  friend, 
Dr.  Bancroft,  pursuant  to  an  understanding  between 
them  that  whichever  might  die  first,  the  other  should 
preach  his  funeral  sermon. 

But  before  Dr.  Sumner's  death  .still  another  col- 
league to  him  had  been  settled  in  Shrewsbury.  Rev. 
George  .Vllen  was  ordained  hero  November  19,  1823. 
He  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Joseph  .\llen,  born  at  Wor- 
cester, February  11,  1792,  and  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1813.  He  remained  in  his  pastorate  at  Shrews- 
bury till  June  18,  1840,  when  he  was  dismissed  by  ad- 
vice of  an  ecclesiastical  council.  For  sixteen  of  the  sev- 
enteen years  of  his  life  here  Mr.  Allen's  relations  with 
his  church  and  parish  were  exceptionally  pleasant  and 
amicable.  .\t  his  funeral  said  Rev.  Dr.  Buckingham, 
ofSpringfield,  formerly  settled  inMillbury:  "Years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Allen  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Shrewsbury,  we"  (meaning  the  clergy  of  the  vicinity) 
"remember  to  have  thought  that  parsonage  an  ideal 
one.  Looking  off  from  that  hill-top  with  his  wife  and 
chi'dren  al)out  him  and  a  large  and  intelligent  con- 
gregMlion  listening  to  him,  it  seemed  as  if  such  love 
and  influence  and  happiness  ought  to  satisfy  any  mor- 
tal. They  did  satisfy  him  so  long  as  he  was  permitted 
to  enjoy  them."  But  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
ministry  there  arose  in  Shrewsbury  one  of  the  most 
implacable  minister  quarrels  in  the  history  of  New 
England.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  scandal  about  Mr. 
Allen's  family,  of  which  want  of  space,  if  no  other 
reason,  would  forbid  detail  here.  Indignantly  deny- 
ing the  truth  of  the  scandalous  stories  in  circulation, 
Mr.  Allen  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it  castigated  their 
circulators  with  a  .severity  of  language  such  as  few 
men  can  equal  and  none  ever  exceeded,  and  his  un- 
sparing denunciations  of  all  who  had  talked  about  his 
family,  which  included  probably  the  entire  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  had  the  effect  to  estrange  many  of 
his  warmest  friends  and  to  cause  them  to  become  dis- 
attected.  In  a  few  months  the  disaffected  party  grew, 
so  as  to  number  full  one-half  the  parish,  "signed  off," 
hired  a  preacher  and  a  hall  and  had  religious  services 
on  Sundays  by  themselves.  It  was  a  bitter  feud,  caus- 
ing enmity  between  old  friends  and  near  neighbors, 
and  finally  resulted  in  an  ecclesiastical  council,  before 
which  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Allen,  under  leadership 
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of  Mr.  Henry  Dana  Ward,  laid  charges  against  him. 
The  council  fully  vindicated  Mr.  Allen  from  all  in- 
tentional wrong  and  recommended  him  fo  the  con- 
fidence of  the  churches  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  wide- 
spread disaffection  which  had  impaired,  if  notentirely 
destroyed,  his  usefulness  in  Shrewsbury,  they  advised 
his  dismissal  with  payment  of  full  salary  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  These  proceedings  were  directly  followed 
by  a  slander  suit  brought  by  Mr.  Allen  against  Mr. 
Ward.  At  the  trial  of  this  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Worcester,  April  term,  1841,  the  town  of  Shrews- 
bury turned  out  and  packed  the  court-house.  Nor 
was  interest  limited  to  the  town.  No  trial  at  Wor- 
cester, for  years,  had  excited  such  general  interest. 
Verdict  for  plaintiff,  damages  .STOO,  which,  at  the  time, 
was  regarded  as  heavy  and  exemplary. 

Rev.  George  Allen  was  unquestionably  the  ablest 
man  whom  Shrewsbury  can  boast  to  have  ever  had 
for  a  citizen.  After  his  dismissal  he  returned  to 
Worcester  and  lived  there  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred March  31,  1883.  His  age  was  ninety-one 
years.  He  had  long  survived  his  wife  and  children, 
of  whom  he  once  had  four,  two  of  whom  had  died 
within  a  year  and  a  half  before  his  dismissal  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  one  of  whom  was  the  subject  of  the 
scandal  before  referred  to.  For  about  thirty  years 
Mr.  Allen  was  chaplain  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Worcester.  A  man  of  great  learning  and  accurate 
scholarship,  and  holding  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  he 
became  in  Worcester  a  public  and  influential  man. 
He  was  interested  in  and  performed  efficient  service 
in  all  the  reformatory  movements  of  the  times.  In 
the  anti-Masonic  movement  which  followed  the 
murder  of  Morgan  in  Western  New  York,  where  he 
preached  a  lew  years  before  he  came  to  Shrewsbury, 
he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  pronounced  anti-slavery  men, 
and  on  formation  of  the  Free-Soil  parly  in  1848  he  gave 
valuable  aid  to  his  brother,  who,  more  than  any  other 
man,  must  be  regarded  as  founder  of  that  party. 
Though  maintaining  his  connection  from  first  to  last 
with  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church,  he  was  a 
man  of  extremely  liberal  views,  and  had  the  honor  to 
have  his  orthodoxy  challenged  many  times  in  his 
life.  Before  settlement  in  Shrewsbury  he  was  reject- 
ed by  an  ordaining  council  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  had  received  a  call,  for  "  unsoundness  on  original 
sin.''  All  his  life  he  publicly  repudiated  tlie  West- 
minster Catechism,  and  in  18G5  at  Plymouth,  where 
the  National  Council  of  his  denomination  met,  in 
eloquent  words  he  solemnly  protested  against  its  re- 
affiiiiiation  as  being  too  sectarian  for  the  catholic 
spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  over  whose  ashes  they 
had  met,  and  too  narrow  to  comprehend  the  breadth 
of  their  principles  of  religious  freedom. 

Mr.  Allen's  successor  in  the  ministry  at  Shrewsbury 
was  Rev.  James  Averill,  who  was  born  at  Griswold, 
Conn.,  May  29, 1815.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  the  class  of  1837,  studied  his  profession  at  the  Yale 


Theological  School  and  was  ordained  over  the  church 
and  parish  in  Shrewsbury,  June  22,  1841.  He  was 
dismissed  at  his  own  request  November  15,  1848. 
Mr.  Averill  died  in  1863  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
chaplain  of  a  Connecticut  regiment. 

Kev.  Nathan  Witter  Williams  was  the  successor  ot 
Mr.  Averill.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  Williams, 
and  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  12, 1816;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1842 ;  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia;  was  ordained  at 
Shrewsbury,  February  28,  1849,  and  dismissed  at  his 
own  request  April  27, 1858.  After  Mr.  Williams'  dis- 
missal he  was  elected  Representative  from  Shrewsbury 
to  the  General  Court  and  served  as  a  member  of  that 
body  in  the  session  of  1859. 

The  next  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  Parish  in  Shrewsbury  was  Rev.  William  A.  Mc- 
Ginley,  who  was  ordained  June  2,  1859,  and  dis- 
missed by  his  request  July  27,  1865.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar  and  eloquent  preacher.  He  had 
originally  selected  the  law  for  his  profession  and  had 
read  a  year  or  more  for  admission  to  the  bar  before  he 
studied  divinity.  He  is  now  settled  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter  Dyer  was  the  successor  of 
Mr.  McGinley.  He  was  born  at  Abington,  August 
15,  1813,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  the  class 
of  1833,  studied  divinity  at  Andover  and  was  first  set- 
tled and  ordained  at  Stowe,  where  be  began  preaching 
in  1835,  and  where  he  remained  till  1846.  Installed 
atHingham  in  1848,  he  remained  there  till  1864.  He 
was  again  installed  here  November  7,  1867,  and  re- 
signed his  pastorate  June  19,  1877.  Beginning  at 
Stowe  in  his  youth,  afterwards  at  several  other  places, 
Boston,  Winter  Hill,  Somerville  and  elsewhere,  he 
performed  missionary  labor,  founding,  it  is  said,  by 
his  direct  efforts,  three  churches,  and  indirectly  caus- 
ing to  be  founded  three  others.  He  was  author  of 
several  books,  among  others  a  metrical  version  of 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston,  in  1869,  while  he  was  in  Shrewsbury.  He  died 
at  Abington,  August  22,  1883,  aged  seventy  years. 

Rev.  John  L.  Scudder,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Dyer, 

was  born  in  1855,  in  India,  where  his  father,  Dr. 

Scudder  was  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1874,  and  pursued 
his  professional  studies  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Ordained  here  December  26, 1877,  he  remained 
till  March,  1882,  when  he  requested  a  dismissal  and 
went  to  accept  a  call  to  Minneapolis.  He  is  now  set- 
tled at  Jersey  City. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Scudder  was  Rev.  Frank  H. 
Allen,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  the  class  of 
1874,  and  a  classmate  of  his  predecessor  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  here  Octo- 
ber 25,  1882,  and  resigned  his  office  as  pastor  August 
23,  1888,  to  accept  a  call  to  Milwaukee. 
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ClIAl'TKlJ    CIV. 
SHREWSBURY— (C'0H//w«£V/.) 

THK    SECOND    PARISH — THE    BAPTIST,     UNIVERSALIST 

AND    METHODIST    SOCIETIES — THE    ROMAN 

CATHOLICS. 

From  December  17,  1742,  to  November  1,  178G, 
there  wore  two  parishes  in  [Shrewsbury,  siiid  the  sep- 
arate history  of  both  is  part  o("  the  history  of  the 
town.  Both  were  territorial,  and  included  all  the 
inhabitants, — nolentcs  vo/en/es.  The  South  or  First 
Parish  was  identical  with  the  present  town  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  North  or  Second  Parish  included  most 
of  Boylston  and  West  HDvlston  and  all  of  the  original 
town  not  within  the  limits  of  the  South.  The  church 
in  the  North  Parish  was  organized  October  G,  1743, 
Rev.  Job  Gushing  and  his  deacons  going  over  to 
"  assist  y'  Bretheren  in  the  north  part  to  gather  a 
church."  A  meeting-house  was  built,  and  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Morse  was  ordained  in  the  same  month 
(October)  of  the  same  year.  The  house  was  of  the 
rudest  and  cheapest  pattern,  and  at  the  ordination 
had  neither  floor,  door  nor  window.  It  was  com- 
pleted later  by  voluntary  contributions  of  labor  and 
materials,  and  the  interior  being  apportioned  off  into 
spaces  for  pews,  each  one  built  him  a  pew  to  suit 
himself.  Mr.  Morse  was  a  man  of  varied  learning 
and  superior  capacity,  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
1737,  and  master  of  all  the  learned  professions, — law 
and  medicine  lus  well  as  divinity.  He  was  a  native 
of  JlcdficUl,  born  March  2,  1718,  and  twenty-five 
years  (dd  at  his  settlement  in  Shrewsbury.  The  rela- 
tions of  pastor  and  people  appear  to  have  been  mu- 
tually satisfactory  till  the  po|iular  dissatisfaction 
about  ta.xation  of  the  Colonies,  in  which  Mr.  Morse 
did  not  participate,  being  a  pronounced  loyalist  from 
first  to  last.  The  trouble  between  liim  and  his  par- 
ish began  in  1770,  and  culminated  in  1775.  Of  the 
action  of  the  town  in  regard  to  Mr.  Morse,  an  ac- 
count will  be  given  elsewhere.  The  parish,  June  12, 
1775,  voted  (thirty-seven  yeas  to  twelve  nays)  "to 
dissolve  the  pastoral  oflice  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morse." 
November  10,  1775,  six  ministers,  being  present  at- 
tending a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  recommended 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Morse,  and  the  parish  voted  to  dis- 
miss him  "agreeably  to  y"  advice  of  the  Council." 
Of  course,  these  proceedings  were  irregular  and  revo- 
lutionary; but  they  were  sustained  by  an  irresistible 
public  opinion,  and  Mr.  Morse  submitted  under  pro- 
test. He  continued  to  live  in  the  Second  Parish  and 
in  the  town  of  Boylston  after  it  was  incorporated  as 
such  to  the  end  of  his  life,  making  a  livelihood  prac- 
ticing medicine  and  fitting  boys  for  college.  It  has 
been  said  derisively  of  Mr.  Morse  that  he  continued 
to  style  himself  "settled  minister  of  God's  word  in 
Boylston"  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  ofien  so  signed 


marriage  certificates.  But  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that,  according  to  law  and  congregational  theory,  he 
had  a  right  to  so  style  himself  and  so  sign  his  name. 
In  1775  the  parish  appointed  a  committee  "to  notify 
Mr.  Morse  of  his  dismissal  and  to  see  that  he  do  not 
enter  the  desk  any  more."  He  died  at  Boylston  in 
1802,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

Before  incorporation  of  the  Second  Parish  as  the 
town  of  Boylston,  two  other  ministers  were  called  in 
that  parish,  —  Kev.  Jesse  Reed  and  Kev.  Eleazer 
Fairbank,  and  the  latter  was  settled  there  March  27, 
1777.  He  was  born  in  Preston,  Conn.,  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  and  was  dismissed  at  Boylston  at 
his  own  request,  April  22,  1793;  afterwards  settled 
at  Wilmington,  Vt.,  and  again  dismissed.  He  re- 
moved to  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1821. 

The  founder  of  the  Baptist  Society  in  Shrewsbury 
was  Luther  Goddard,  grandson  of  Kdward,  the  pro- 
prietor. Simon  tioddard,  who  so  troubled  the  peace 
of  good  Mr.  Gushing  about  ruling  cldeis,  wasa  brother 
of  Edward  and  so  great  uncle  of  Luther.  The  latter, 
called  captain  from  his  rank  in  the  militia,  later  in 
life  called  also  Elder  Goddard,  from  his  powerful  gift 
as  a  Baptist  exhorter,  was  by  trade  a  watchmaker  and 
carried  on  his  trade  with  thrift  and  profit,  first  at 
Shrewsbury  and  later  at  Worcester.  I  mention  his 
kinship  to  Simon  on  account  of  bis  marked  resem- 
blance to  him.  What  with  speaking  in  meeting  and 
endless  letter-writing,  Simon  had  kept  church  and 
pastor  in  hot  water  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  now 
fifty  years  afterwards  Mr.  Cushing's  successor  hath  a 
like  trouble.  Captain  Luther  also  can  speak  in  meet- 
ing, likewise  he  can  write  letter.*,  and  he  did  both. 
He  could  not  find  in  the  blessed  Scriptures  either 
precept  or  example  for  baptism  of  infants,  and  he 
talked  about  it  in  meeting  and  out  of  meeting,  and 
wrote  long  letters  to  the  churcii  and  pastor  about  it, 
subscribing  himself  "your  poor  unworthy  Brother,  L. 
Goddard."  This  began  before,  and  reached  a  cliiuax 
in  1808,  when  Capt.  (ioddard  was  baptized  by  immer- 
sion and  organized  himself  into  a  Baptist  Church.  He 
even  requested  by  letter  Dr.  Sumner  to  allow  him  the 
use  of  his  meeting-house  for  such  organizing,  &c. 
Mild  Dr.  Sumner's  reply,  lately  printed,'  is  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  mildness  on  record,  and  is 
witty  as  well  as  mild.  He  could  not  see  the  neces- 
sity or  propriety  in  the  use  of  the  meeting-house 
when  there  was  no  place  within  two  miles  where 
baptism  by  immersion  could  be  administered. 

After  his  baptism  Capt.  Goddard  wrote  another  let- 
ter to  Joseph  Sumner,  pastor,  wishing  him  "to  pointe 
out  some  way  for  him  to  leave  the  church  in  this 
town  and  joyn  to  another  of  a  diflerent  denomina- 
tion." And  shortly  afterwards  he  wrote  another  let- 
ter of  great  length  to  the  church,  to  which  the  church 
by  a  committee  replied  that  Mr.  Goddard's  connec- 


1  ^UmuriaU  of  Rev.  Joseph  Sumuer,  D.D.,  printed  forprtvate  dtetribu- 
tioD  by  hie  graodsuD,  George  Sumner,  of  Worcester. 
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tion  with  it  was  dissolved  by  his  own  act.  From  this 
time  Elder  Goddard  preached  in  Shrewsbury  and 
elsewhere  as  occa-ion  offered.  In  1813  a  eociety  of 
thirty-three  members,  called  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Boylston  Baptist  Society,  was  formally  organized,  and 
the  next  ye.ar  built  a  house  of  God.  And  there  Elder 
Goddard  often  exercised  his  gifts,  but  no  regular 
preacter  was  employed  till  1818,  when  Kev.  Elias 
McGregory  was  ordained  over  the  church  and  society, 
and  remained  its  minister  till  1821,  after  which  no 
other  was  ever  regularly  settled  over  it.  Rev.  Samuel 
W.  Vilas  was  hired  to  supply  the  Baptist  pulpit,  and 
did  so  for  about  two  years,  when  July  15,  1823,  he 
died.  About  this  time  Elder  Goddard  removed  to 
Worcester,  and  the  Boylston  Baptists  withdrew  and 
organized  a  society  of  their  own. 

The  Shrewsbury  Baptists,  however,  kept  up 
their  organization  and  continued  to  hold  services  at 
their  house  for  several  years  w-ith  more  or  less  regu- 
larity, but  had  no  regular  minister.  The  Baptist 
clergy  of  the  vicinity,  who  regarded  the  church  here 
as  a  sort  of  missionary  outpost  in  the  midst  of  the 
Gentiles,  frequently  came  here  and  preached.  This 
continued  till  1835,  when  the  church  and  society  were 
formally  dissolved.  The  Baptist  house  of  worship  is 
still  standing,  though  so  altered  as  to  be  no  longer 
recognizable.  It  stands  where  it  was  built,  on  the 
Worcester  Road,  and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  George  G.  Dowe  as  a  dwelling-house. 

I  have  before  referred  to  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
Samuel  B.  Ingersoll  as  a  milestone  in  the  history  of 
the  Congregational  schism.  And  now  we  run  against 
this  stone  again.  April  11,  1821,  a  religious  society 
was  formed  in  Shrewsbury  under  the  name  of  the  First 
Restoration  Society.  One  of  the  main  factors  that 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  society  was  the 
avowal  of  extreme  Calvinislic  opinions  by  Mr.  Inger- 
soll, and  his  refusal  to  exchange  with  the  neighboring 
clergy  of  more  liberal  views.  Among  the  solid  men 
who  formed  thissociety  were  the  Knowltons,  Dr.  Seth 
and  his  brothers,  Asa  and  Joseph  Hastings,  who  were 
sons  of  Deacon  William,  and  grandsons  of  Deacon 
Ezekiel  Knowlton,  and  had  been  brought  up  on  the 
Westminster  Catechism.  Dr.  Knowlton  was  chairman 
of  most  committees  and  boards  of  officers  of  the  new 
society  during  his  life.  Full  one-half  of  the  members 
of  this  society  were  residents  of  other  towns.  The 
Universalist  Society  in  Worcester  was  not  formed  till 
twenty  years  later,  and  the  Shrewsbury  society  had 
among  its  members  several  strong  men  from  Worcester, 
among  others  Mr.  Joseph  Pratt  and  Mr.  David  Sar- 
gent, the  latter  of  whom  was  one  of  the  deacons  of 
the  Restoration  Church.  The  other  deacon  was  Joseph 
H.  Knowlton,  before  named.  There  were  also  several 
members  who  lived  in  Sutton,  more  still  who  lived  in 
Grafton,  and  a  few  who  lived  in  Boylston.  The  first 
business  committee  of  the  society  were  Dr.  Seth  Knowl- 
ton, Captain  Thomas  Harrington,  Sr.,  Gershom  Flagg, 
of  Boy  Iston,  Abner  Slowe,  Jr.,  of  Grafton,  Captain  Silas 


Allen,  Jr.,  Lyman  Howe  and  John  Richardson.  The 
church  building  was  located  at  the  junction  of  the 
Grafton  Road  with  the  Worcester  Turnpike,  as  a 
central  point  of  a  rather  scattered  parish. 

This  society  was  organized  under  the  statute  of  1811, 
which  guaranteed  most  of  the  advantages  of  incorpo- 
ration to  societies  so  organized,  and  made  them,  as 
was  afterwards  held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  quasi 
corporations.  The  house  of  worship,  begun  in  1822, 
was  completed  and  publicly  dedicated  to  "  Our  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven,''  June  17,  1823,  at  which  time 
also  was  installed  Rev.  Jacob  Wood,  who  served  as 
minister  of  this  society  till  1829.  For  the  next  ten 
years  there  was  no  settled  minister.  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Greenwood,  who  was  settled  in  Marlborough,  for  about 
three  years  supplied  the  pulpit  here  on  alternate 
Sundays,  preaching  also  in  his  own  pulpit  in  a  similar 
way.  During  this  period,  1829-39,  several  other  min- 
isters, for  longer  or  shorter  terms,  were  employed,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  even  their  names. 
In  the  spring  of  1839  Rev.  Jacob  Baker  was  ordained 
over  this  society,  and  preached  regularly  for  three 
years.  After  1843  the  society  had  no  settled  minister 
nor  regular  preaching.  There  were,  however,  occa- 
sional services  in  the  churah  till  about  1864.  In  1868 
the  few  surviving  members  met  and  voted  to  sell  their 
house  and  dissolve  the  society. 

If  organization  of  the  First  Restoration  Society  had 
been  delayed  till  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  it 
probably  would  never  have  been  organized  at  all,  and 
if  Dr.  Knowlton  and  others,  who  withdrew  from  the 
Congregational  Society,  had  remained  in  it,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  that  society  would  have  taken  the 
Unitarian  instead  of  Trinitarian  side  of  the  schism  that 
was  then  taking  place.  The  fate  of  the  First  Resto- 
ration Society  in  Shrewsbury  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  all  the  other  Universalist  Societies  of  the 
smaller  towns.  The  one  idea  of  the  Universalists, 
seemingly  an  inadequate  foundation  for  a  separate 
denomination,  has  unquestionably  permeated  and 
leavened  the  whole  lump  of  religious  thought  of  the 
present  age,  and  though  in  Shrewsbury  and  elsewhere 
the  dogma  of  wretched  doom  for  all  but  an  elect  few 
of  our  race  may  still  linger  in  creeds,  not  even  heathen 
congregations  will  tolerate  its  preaching.  When 
the  American  missionary  for  whose  outfit  Shrewsbury 
Christians  have  contributed,  goes  to  far  India's  coral 
strand  to  bear  the  lamp  of  life  to  men  benighted,  he 
has  to  graft  the  infernal  tenet  of  his  written  creed 
with  the  scion  of  future  probation — a  version  of  resto- 
ration heresy  taken  from  Buddha  himself.  And 
straightway  all  .\ndover  takes  up  the  cudgels  to 
champion  the  Light  of  Asia.  Shade  of  John  Calvin! 
methinks  the  smell  of  a  burning  Andover  professor 
would  be  scarcely  less  grateful  to  thy  nostrils  than  was 
that  of  Servetus  himself. 

In  the  spring  of  1845  a  Methodist  preacher  and 
temperance  lecturer,  held  some'  religious  meetings, 
interspersed   with   a   temperance  lecture   or  two,  at 
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School-house  No.  5,  in  the  western  part  of  Shrews- 
bury, which  were  attended  by  Aionzo  Stiles  and 
.\ma-fa  Hyde,  both  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Hyde,  who  lived  to  be 
known  to  the  younger  as  well  as  the  older  of  the 
three  generations  of  living  men,  has  recently  died, 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  an  excellent  man 
and  a  leading  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Stiles  died  nearly  forty  years  ago 
while  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  on  his  way  to 
California.  He  had  formerly  been  an  intemperate 
man  and  was  at  variance  with  the  church  of  which 
he  was  a  member  on  the  score  of  temperance.  He 
objected  to  and  remonstrated  against  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  the  communion  service  because  it 
excited  his  appetite  and  tempted  him  to  return  to  his 
former  habit  of  intemperance.  It  was  a  common 
zeal  for  temperance  that  first  brought  Mr.  Stiles  in  con- 
tact with  the  i)reacher  and  lecturer  aforesaid — whose 
name  I  am  unable  to  give — which  contact  resulted  in 
the  school-house  meetings,  where  a  Methodist  class 
was  formed,  ipf  which  Mr.  Stiles  and  Mr.  Hyde  were 
both  members.  Then  and  there  was  planted  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed  out  of  which  grew  the  fair  tree 
of  Methodism  in  Shrewsbury. 

In  the  fall  nf  the  same  year  came  from  Holliston 
Rev.  (rardner  Kice,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  to  teach 
a  high  school  in  Shrewsbury.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Wesleyan  University,  and  taught  school  in  Shrewsbury 
for  many  years,  and  more  than  one  generation  of 
children  bless  the  memory  of  Master  Rice.  Directly 
on  coming  to  town  Mr.  Rice  took  charge  of  the 
Methodist  movement,  which  before  had  lacked  guid- 
ing and  organizing  leadership,  and  |»reached  Sundays 
in  a  hall  in  the  Haven  tavern,  which  stood  where  the 
Town  House  now  stands;  in  the  spring  of  18-4<)  the 
Methodist  Society  was  formally  organized  and  con- 
nected with  the  Worcester  Conference,  and  Rev.  John 
W.  Wheeler  came  to  Shrewsbury  under  a  regular 
assignment  to  duty  here  according  to  Methodist 
usage,  and  held  services  Sundays  at  the  tavern  hall 
till  completion  of  the  Methodist  house  of  worr^hip. 
The  building  of  this  house  was  said  by  an  irreverent 
jester  to  have  been  the  greatest  instance  of  some- 
thing made  out  of  nothing  since  the  Creator  made  the 
world.  Xeither  jester  nor  laughers  at  his  jest  knew 
the  history  of  the  Methodist  Church.  True  it  was, 
none  of  the  original  Methodists  in  Shrewsbury  were 
rich  men,  nor  had  a  ^iIlgle  one  of  them  any  visible 
treasure  laid  up  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt. 
But  what  the  Methodists  did  in  Shrewsbury  is  only 
a  single  instance  of  what  the  denomination  has  done 
all  over  the  United  States.  Everywhere  it  ha.s 
organized  its  churches  and  built  its  houses  of  worship 
in  very  literal  imitation  of  the  way  the  Creator  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  made  the  world. 

It  was  during  building  of  the  Methodist  Church 
(1847-48)  or  immediately  afterwards  that  Rev.  Jeffer- 
son  Hascall,  presiding  elder  of  the  Worcester  Con- 


ference, whose  discerning  eye  saw  a  field  here  white 
for  the  harvest,  moved  into  town  and  thrust  in  his 
sickle.  Under  his  labors  there  was  a  great  revival  of 
religion,  and  over  one  hundred  persons  professed 
conversion.  Mr.  Hascall  was  born  in  Thompson,  Ct., 
November  6,  1807,  and  died  at  Medford  November  6, 
1887.  He  graduated  at  Wilbraham  Academy  about 
1829,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  ministry. 
He  lived  in  Shrewsbury  about  twenty  years  in  all, 
and  most  of  the  time  was  in  the  presiding  eldership. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  energy  and  influence, 
a  powerful  preacher  of  his  faith  and  a  public-spirited 
citizen  of  the  town.  Interested  in  and  favoring  edu- 
cation and  all  public  improveinents,  and  an  earnest 
advocate  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  to  sup- 
press the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  he  was  universally 
respected  and  beloved  by  the  people  of  the  town.  I 
.should  be  glad  to  add  here  some  brief  separate  men- 
tion of  each  of  the  Methodist  pastors  who  have  min- 
istered to  the  church  in  Shrewsbury,  and  regret  my 
inability  to  do  so.  According  to  the  itinerant  usage 
of  the  denomination,  only  ministering  here  for  two 
years  or  less  each,  they  have  come  and  gone,  and  after 
considerable  unsatisfactory  inquiry  I  reluctantly 
abandon  my  purpose  to  notice  them  separately  and 
merely  subjoin  a  list  of  their  names  with  times  ot 
service  : 


Rev.  D.  K.  BanistiT 

1848-4!),  'S7-S8 

Rev.  David  Shiiman 185U-61 

Rev.  Wni.  R.  Bagnall 1852-53 

Rev.  Win.  Gordon 1854-56 

Rev.  H.  P.  Sntcliwoll 1859-60 

Rev.  Wni.  W.  Colburn 1861-«2 

Rev.  J.isoph  W.  Lewis 1863-e4 

Rev.  Chas.  T.  Johnson I8S5-C6 

Rev.  John  Peterson 1867-C8 

Rev.  Win.  Merrill 1869-70 


January  16,  1872,  the  Catholics  of  Shrewsbury 
bought  three-eighths  of  an  acre  of  land  fcr  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  built  a  church  thereon. 
The  deed  of  this  parcel  of  land  runs  "to  Patrick  T. 
O'Reilly,  of  Springfield.  To  Have  and  To  Hold  the 
same  to  him,  the  .said  O'Reilly,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
to  their  own  use  and  behoof  forever."  '  Patrick  T. 
O'Reilly,  of  Springfield,  is  a  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  his  diocese 
includes  tiie  town  of  Shrewsbury.  Nor  does  his  ten- 
ure of  the  church  property  in  this  town  difl'er  at  all 
from  that  of  all  other  property  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  his  diocese.  He  is  tenant  in  fee  simple  ot 
it  all.  The  local  (?)  pastor  of  the  Catholic  Hock  here, 
as  well  as  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop,  is  a  non-resi- 
dent of  this  town. 

If  the  reader  be  not  content  with  this  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Shrewsbury,  and  shall  attempt  to 
pursue  it  farther,  I  hope  he  may  be  more  successful  in 
his  inquiries  than  I  have  been. 

>  Worcester's  Registry  of  Deeds,  Eook  892,  page  266. 


Rev 

Jefferson  Hascall,. 

...      1871 

Rev 

Edwin  Chase 

...      1872 

Rev 

A.  Caldwen 

...1873-74 

Rev 

...      1875 

Rev 

W.  M.  Uubljard... 

...187G-78 

Rev 

A.  W.  Adams 

...       1879 

Rev 

W.Wignall 

...1880-81 

Rev 

W.S.  Jaggar 

...1882-84 

Rev 

K.T.George 

..1885-86 

Rev 

ReT 

0.  C.  Poland 

....      1888 
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CHAPTER   CV. 

SUREW'SBUKX—iConiimu'd.) 

THE    FRENCH    WARS,  THE   REV0I,UTION,  THE  WAR  OF 
1812    AND    THE    MEXICAN    WAR. 

Of  the  two  wars  between  England  and  France  for 
possession  of  Canada  (1744-63)  the  first  was  called  by 
our  fathers  the  Old  War  and  the  second  the  Last  War. 
Only  very  meagre  materials  exist  for  showing  the  part 
taken  by  the  people  of  Shrewsbury  in  these  wars. 
That  Artemas  Ward,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  Marshall 
Newton,  as  lieutenant,  Nathan  Howe,  as  ensign,  and 
Dr.  Edward  Flint,  as  surgeon,  all  of  Shrewsbury, 
served  in  expeditions  to  Canada  in  the  last  war  is 
well  known,  but  this  implies  much  more.  If  there 
were  officers  to  command  there  were  soldiers  to  fol- 
low and  obey.  Doubtless  from  Shrewsbury  there 
accompanied  these  officers  the  number  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  appropriate  to  their  rank. 
Colonel  William  Williams,  whose  diary  and  letters 
are  quoted  by  Parkman,  was  commander  of  the  regi- 
ment in  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward  and  Lieu- 
tenant Newton  served.  This  regiment  was  in  the  dis- 
astrous campaign  of  the  incompetent  Abercrombie 
against  Ticonderoga.  Published  extracts  of  ajournal 
kept  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward  fully  bear  out  all 
thilt  has  ever  been  said  or  written  of  the  disorder  of 
the  march,  the  lack  of  discipline  of  the  army,  the 
confusion  of  the  battle  and  the  folly  of  the  reireat. 

Dr.  Edward  Flint  was  chief  chirurgeon  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Timothy  Kuggles,  which  served  in 
the  expedition  of  1758  against  Crown  Point.  Ensign 
Nathan  Howe,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Flint, 
served  in  the  campaign  of  1756  at  Lake  George,  and 
with  his  regiment  assisted  in  building  the  ill-fated 
Fort  William  Henry,  which  the  brave  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  INIonro,  a  Scotch  veteran,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render to  the  French,  who,  after  the  surrender,  aban- 
doned their  prisimers  to  be  pillaged,  tortured,  mur- 
dered and  eaten  by  their  Indian  allies.  John  Wheeler, 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  one  of  the  prisoners,  sur- 
vived the  massacre  and  returned  home.  Ensign  Howe 
had  been  sent  home  before  the  siege  and  capture  with 
a  detachment  of  sick  and  wounded  men.  The  town 
records  of  Shrewsbury  show  that  the  town  granted 
him  £5  16s.  9\d.  on  account  of  his  sickness.  At  the 
same  time,  and  for  like  cause,  to  William  Howe, 
brother  of  Ensign  Nathan,  an  allowance  was  made  by 
the  town  of  £6  6d.;  also  to  Ephraim  Smith,  on  account 
of  the  sickness  of  his  son  Aaron,  £3  4s.  4d.,  and  to 
widow  Sarah  Smith  for  medical  attendance  of  her  late 
husband,  Joshua  Smith,  upon  sundry  sick  soldiers, 
£1  14s.  Sd.  Caleb  Parker,  a  youthful  soldier  from 
this  town,  of  only  sixteen  years,  was  killed  in  this 
campaign. 

One  soldier  at  least  from  Shrewsbury  went  on  the 


romantic  expedition  in  the  old  war  against  the  Fort- 
ress of  Louisbourg,  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  built  by 
the  grand  monarch  of  France  to  commemorate  his 
grandeur  in  America,  as  well  as  to  guard  one  of  the 
avenues  to  New  France,  besieged  and  taken  in  forty- 
nine  days  by  raw  levies  of  New  England  fishermen 
and  farmers,  under  command  of  General  William 
Pepperell,  a  Piscataqua  trader,  who  had  never  had 
before  the  least  experience  in  war — one  of  the  most 
amazing  exploits  in  all  the  annals  of  time.  From  the 
volunteering  of  the  soldiers  to  surrender  of  the  fortress 
the  campaign  has  all  "  the  cloud  and  glamour  of  ro- 
mance," and  was  called  a  crusade.  While  Governor 
Shirley  was  mustering  his  battalions  like  another 
Peter  the  Hermit,  the  eloquent  Whitefield  went  up 
and  down  the  land  preaching  the  Holy  War. 

Nil  desperandum,  Chrislo  duce. 

The  heart  of  New  England  took  fire  and  sent  the 
flower  of  its  youth,  only  sons  not  excepted,  to  assault 
the  Dunkirk  of  America,  garrisoned  by  the  veterans 
of  France.  Away  with  the  crusaders  went  Jonah 
Taylor,  of  Shrewsbury,  only  son  of  his  father,  Wil- 
liam, and  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  only  brother  of  nine 
sisters,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  first  assault 
upon  the  King's  Bastion.  He  died  on  Cape  Breton 
September  23,  1745. 

The  first  overt  act  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  to  send  delegates  to  the  first  Provin- 
cial Congress,  holdeu  at  Concord  October  11,  1774. 
Artemas  Ward  had  been  chosen  Representative  from 
Shrewsbury  to  the  General  Court,  which  Governor 
Gage  had  ordered  to  meet  at  Salem  October  5th. 
The  Governor  countermanded  his  order,  but  the 
Representatives  met  at  Salem  all  the  .same  and  ad- 
journed to  Concord.  Phineas  Hey  wood  was  chosen  by 
Shrewsbury  as  a  delegate  to  go  with  the  Representa- 
tive-elect to  the  Congress  at  Concord.  The  recom- 
mendations of  this  Congress  to  the  towns  were  forth- 
with carried  into  effect  by  the  inhabitants  of  Shrews- 
bury. 1.  They  organized  three  companies  of  militia, 
one  in  the  North  Parish,  Captain  Asa  Bearaan,  and 
two  in  the  South  Parish,  Captain  Job  Gushing  and 
Captain  Asa  Brigham.  2.  They  voted  not  to  pay 
taxes  to  j\tr.  Treasurer  Harrison  Gray,  but  to  Henry 
Gardner,  of  Stow,  whom  Congress  had  de.-ignated  as 
its  new  Receiver-General.  3.  They  adopted  the  non- 
consumption  agreement  as  to  ludiateas  and  appointed 
an  inspection  committee  of  fifteen,  five  to  be  a  quorum, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be  to  find  out  all  such  per.sons 
as  sell  or  consume  so  extravagant  and  unnecessary  an 
article  of  luxury  and  post  their  names  in  some  public 
place.  The  town  also  chose  a  committee  of  five  to 
examine  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morse,  minister  of  the  Second 
Parish,  William  Crawford  and  three  others,  all 
membtrs  of  that  parish,  "as  being  suspected  of 
Toryism."  At  an  adjourned  meeting  the  committee 
reported  favorably  as  to  the  three  others,  but  as  to 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Morse,  they  said  it  appeared  to  them 
that  he  was  not  so  friendlv  to  the  common  cause  as 
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they  couki  wish,  and  as  to  William  Crawford,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  committee  that  he  was  wholly  uiirrieiidly 
and  inclined  rather  to  take  up  arms  for  the  King.  Mr. 
Morse  came  before  the  town  to  answer  for  himself. 
He  liad  jirayed  with  much  fervor  in  liis  pulpit  for  the 
King  and  royal  family,  and  this  was  well  known  be- 
fore to  all  the  town.  He  now,  in  open  town-meetin<!;, 
declared  himself  a  loyalist  and  reproved  his  fellow- 
townsmen  for  disloyalty.  The  town  thereupon  di- 
rected the  committee  to  take  away  the  arms,  ammu- 
nition and  warlike  implements  of  both  Mr.  .Morse 
and  Crawford,  and  voted  that  said  Mor.se  do  not  pass 
over  the  lines  of  the  Second  Parish  on  any  occasion 
whatever  without  a  permit,  and  that  said  Crawford 
remain  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  land  e.xcept 
on  Sabbath-days,  and  then  not  go  out  of  his  parish 
without  a  permit.  There  is  nothing  in  the  town 
records,  nor  hius  anything  come  down  to  our  time  by 
tradition  to  indicate  that  any  other  inhabitants  of 
Shrcw.sbury  were  ever  "  suspected  of  Toryism,"  and  it 
was  doubtless  due  to  Rev.  Kl)enezer  Morse,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Parish,  who  was  a  strong  man  and  had  previously 
pos<essed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  people,  that 
there  was  any  opposition  in  any  part  of  the  town  to 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  British 
Crown. 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  regiments  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  territorial — so  many  towns  to  a  regi- 
ment. The  county  of  Worcester  was  divided  into 
seven  regiments,  and  Shrewsbury,  Grafton,  North- 
borough,  Westborough  and  Southborough  were  the 
Sixth  Worcester  Regiment,  Jonathan  Ward,  of  South- 
borough,  colonel.  Artemas  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury, 
formerly  colonel  of  this  regiment,  was  elected  by  the 
first  Provincial  Congress,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
with  two  others,  to  organize  and  command  the  mili- 
tia, and  the  next  Congress  issued  to  him  a  commission 
as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  other  colonies,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Continental  Congress  major- 
general  and  commander-in-chief.  Meantime  the  war 
had  begun,  and  Captain  Job  Cashing,  of  Shrewsbury, 
had  marchod  with  his  company  to  Lexington.  About 
ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  April  19,  1775,  passed 
like  a  flash  through  Shrewsbury  a  white  horse,  bloody 
with  spurring  and  dripping  with  sweat,  bearing  a 
post-rider  shouting  as  he  rode  :  "  To  arms  I  to  arms  ! 
the  war  has  begun!  "  J  have  often  heard  my  grand- 
father, Nathan  Howe,  the  younger  of  that  name,  tell 
the  story.  He  was  then  a  boy  fourteen  years  old, 
at  work  in  the  field  with  his  father  plowing,  the  team 
being  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  horse.  His  father.  Ensign 
Howe,  of  the  last  war,  now  lieutenant  of  Captain 
Cushing's  company,  immediately  detached  from  the 
team  and  mounted  his  horse  and  set  oft"  to  rally  the 
company. 

There  was  hurrying  to  and  fro  and  mounting  in  hot 
hiiste.  The  younger  Nathan  wanted  dreadfully  to  go, 
too,  and  cried  because  his  father  would  not  let  him. 


Of  course  the  company,  like  many  others  as  remote, 
did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  fight.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Lexington  alarm  the  principal 
occupation  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  organizing  and  drilling,  and 
before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  a 
large  body  of  troops  was  at  Cambridge,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Artemas  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury. 
Captain  Ezra  Beaman  and  Captain  Job  Cushing,  with 
three  companies  from  Shrewsbury,  were  both  there. 

Who  commanded  at  Bunker  Hill?  There  was 
General  .Vrtemas  Ward  over  at  Cambridge,  comman- 
der-in-chief— such  was  his  sonorous  title— but  this 
was  before  his  commission  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  all  his  authority  was  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  Miissachusetts  Committee  of  Safety,  nine  in  num- 
ber, who  occupied  the  same  headquarters  with  him,' 
and  "  planned  the  battle."  And  there  was  Putnam, 
and  Prescott,  and  Warren,  and  Pomeroy  and  Stark, 
each  fighting  the  British  on  his  own  hook,  and  with 
very  little  regard  to  what  others  were  doing.  Plainly 
there  was  nobody  in  command — in  the  sen.se  of  giving 
direction  to  the  battle  as  a  whole — that  is,  to  compare 
small  things  with  large,  as  Meade  and  Lee  commanded 
their  respective  forces  at  Gettysburg.  If  only  there 
had  been  somebody  in  command — some  competent 
body — who  had  ordered  over  from  Cambridge  Cap- 
tain Beaman  and  Captain  Cushing,  with  their  com- 
panies, and  put  them  where  they  could  do  the  most 
good,  the  author  of  this  history  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  men  of  Shrewsbury  at  Bunker 
Hill.  The  reason  why  re-enforcements  were  not  sent 
over  from  Cambridge  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  the  at- 
tack of  the  British  at  Charlestown  wa.s  a  mere  feint, 
and  held  fast  where  they  were,  expecting  that  the 
real  attack  would  be  directly  made  at  Cambridge.  In 
his  "  History  of  Shrewsbury"  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Ward 
— evidently  in  defence  of  his  ancestor  from  criticism 
— givesa  prolix  and  not  verj' satisfactory  explanation, 
of  which  the  substance  seems  to  be  that  General 
Ward's  order-book  shows  that  Colonel  Jonathan 
Ward,  with  his  regiment,  was  sent  over  by  way  of 
Lechmere's  Point  to  Charlestown  during  the  battle. 
For  some  reason  it  never  reached  its  destination. 
Captain  Aaron  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury,  whom  we  met 
in  the  last  war  returning  home  sick  from  Crown 
Point,  whom  also  we  shall  shortly  meet  again,  and 
who,  on  the  17th  of  .Tune,  1775,  was  a  private  in  Cap- 
tain Cushing's  company,  and  ran  away  without  orders 
from  Cambridge  over  to  Charlestown,  and  alone,  of 
all  the  Shrewsbury  men,  actually  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill,  fighting  on  his  own  hook,  as  every  body  else  did, 
is  given  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  Colonel 
Ward,  on  his  march,  was  met  and  halted  by  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Church,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  traitor. 

1  The  house  in  our  times  known  as  the  birlli-plac«  of  tlio  poet  Holmea. 
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General  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge  July  2, 
1775,  having  been  promoted  over  General  Ward,  and 
took  command  of  the  American  army — about  twenty 
thousand  men.  General  Ward  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice as  a  subaltern  under  Washington  till  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston  by  the  British,  May  17,  1776,  when  he 
resigned.  The  position  of  the  British  in  Boston  had 
become  untenable  by  Washington's  occupation  of 
Dorchester  Heights.  Here  Nathan  Howe,  of  Shrews- 
bury, commanding  a  company,  performed  a  service  of 
great  value,  of  great  hardship  also,  working  nights 
and  in  the  cold  rains  of  the  spring  months  of  1770, 
throwing  up  fortifications  on  the  heights,  and  con- 
tracted a  severe  cold  that  gradually  developed  into 
pulmonary  disease  and  finally  resulted  in  his  death. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1777  he  came  home 
to  die,  but  directly  sent  his  son  and  namesake, 
then  sixteen  years  old,  to  serve  as  a  private  in  his 
regiment. 

The  cause  of  General  Artemas  Ward's  resignation  was 
a  painful  di.sorder,^  which  rendered  all  active  exercise, 
particularly  horseback-riding,  an  excruciating  torture. 
At  the  request  of  Washington,  who,  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston  by  the  British,  went  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  to  New  York,  General  Ward  remained  in 
command  of  the  Eastern  Department  till  DecemberSl, 
1777,  when  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  Congress. 
Notwithstanding  the  superhuman  pinnacle  now  occu- 
pied by  Washington  in  public  esteem,  certain  it  is 
that  in  his  life-time  he  was  quite  human  and  not  at 
all  reticent  in  his  correspondence  of  unworthy  reflec- 
tions upon  the  personal  courage  of  the  officer  over 
whom,  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  he  had  been  pro- 
moted, and  between  whom  and  himself  he  was  obvi- 
ously conscious  of  popular  comparison.  Some  time 
afterwards,  when  Washington  was  President  and 
Ward  was  a  member  of  Congress,  then  sitting  in  New 
York,  the  latter  having  obtained  one  of  Washington's 
letters  containing  oflensive  allusions  to  him,  proceeded 
to  the  President's  house  and  asked  him  if  he  was  the 
author  of  the  letter.  Washington  looked  at  it  for 
some  time  without  making  any  reply.  While  he  was 
still  looking  at  it.  Ward  impatiently  said,  "  I  should 
think  the  man  that  was  base  enough  to  write  that 
would  be  base  enough  to  deny  it,"  and  abruptly  turn- 
ing on  his  heel,  left  the  house. - 

Job  Gushing,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  promoted  from 
rank  to  rank  iu  the  Sixth  Regiment  till  he  became  its 
colonel.  This  regiment  was  from  time  to  time  re- 
cruited partly  from  the  towns  where  it  was  originally 
formed  and  partly  elsewhere.  I  think  most  of  the 
Shrewsbury  soldiers  served  in  this  regiment.      After 


1  Gravel. 

2  This  story,  having  been  preserved  ouly  by  tiaditioD,  and  having  passed 
for  now  fonr  generations  of  men  from  one  to  another,  has  come  to  have 
slightly  differing  versions.  The  one  above  given  is  taken  from  "  Kemi- 
niscences  of  Uev.  George  Allen,  by  F.  P.  Rico,  1883."  Another.'differing 
in  some  details,  may  be  seen  in  "Drake's  Historic  Mansions  and  Fields 
of  Middlesex,"  page  260. 


the  success  of  Burgoyne  at  Ticonderoga  public  alarm 
was  at  the  highest  pitch,  and  Colonel  Gushing  went 
with  his  regiment  to  reinforce  General  Schuyler  and 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Bennington,  August  UUh, 
and  Saratoga,  October  16,  1777,  when  Burgoyne  sur- 
rendered to  General  Gates,  who  had  superseded  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  in  command.  Ezra  Beaman,  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  also  present  at  Burgoyne's  surrender  (but 
in  what  rank  I  am  unable  to  say),  and  probably  also 
at  Bennington.  Colonel  Job  Gushing,  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  his  regiment  were  a  part  of  the  body  of 
troops  that  Cxeneral  Benedict  Arnold  undertook  to 
betray  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  West  Point.  The 
materials  for  giving  details  of  the  service  of  Shrews- 
bury men  in  the  Revolutionary  War  are  as  meagre  as 
for  the  French  Wars.  Before  the  Government  gave 
pensions,  besides  the  many  who  had  died  or  been 
killed  in  the  service,  many  more  had  doubtless  died 
in  the  course  of  nature.  A  list  of  pensioners,  pre- 
pared by  Nathan  Howe,  who  for  many  years  acted  as 
agent  for  his  comrades  in  the  army  in  obtaining  pen- 
sions, contains  exactly  forty  names.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
mere  remnant  of  the  whole  number  who  were  in  the 
Continental  service  from  Shrewsbury. 

In  the  time  of  President  Madison,  when  occurred 
the  War  of  1812,  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
Shrewsbury  were  of  the  Federal  party,  and  wholly 
disapproved  of  the  war,  and  I  cannot  find  that  the 
town  or  any  citizen  thereof  in  any  manner  partici- 
pated therein. 

And  the  Mexican  War  was  generally  considered 
morally  wrong  by  the  people  of  the  town,  always  very 
radical  in  their  opposition  to  slavery.  Not  a  single 
citizen  of  Shrewsbury  volunteered  to  go  to  Mexico, 
and  I  think  the  views  of  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow  as  to  the 
Mexican  War  and  its  recruiting  -service,  then  newly 
printed  for  him  in  the  Boston  Courier,  were  exactly 
coincident  with  those  of  the  whole  town. 


CHAPTER    CVI. 

SHREWSBURY— (ro«//;/«('(/.) 

SHOWING    THE    PART   WHICH    SHREWSBURY    TOOK    IN 
THE    SHAYS'    REBELLION. 

Daniel  Shays  had  a  strong  following  in  Shrews- 
bury— in  numbers.  The  regulators,  as  the  Shays'  men 
were  called,  controlled  the  action  of  the  town  with  ir- 
resistible majorities ;  but  its  two  most  eminent  citizens, 
Gen.  Artemas  Ward  and  Col.  Job  Gushing,  were  con- 
spicuous by  pronounced  opposition,  and  had  entered  on 
the  town-records,  where  one  may  read  it  today,  their 
protest  against  the  insurrectionary  proceedings  of  the 
town  adopted  at  a  town-meeting  in  1786.  Wisdom  may 
have  been  with  the  minority,  but  the  men  who  took 
up  arms  with  Shays  were  not  unprincipled  and  aban- 
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doned  wretches  of  the  criminal  class,  and  it  was  not 
for  nothing  lliat  they  took  up  arms.  8liays  himself, 
as  well  as  Ward  and  C'ushing,  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  so  also  were  every  one  of  his 
captains,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  Adam 
Wheeler,  of  Hubbardston,  who  in  fcjhays'  absence 
acted  in  this  county  as  commander  of  the  regulators, 
was  a  captain  of  the  Continental  Line  and  deacon  of 
the  Congrejrational  C'hureh  in  Hubbardston.  He  was 
born  in  Shrewsbury  and  was  the  frreat-great-grandson 
of  the  famous  Captain  Thomas  Wheeler,  of  the  Indian 
fight  at  Brooklield  in  lG7o,  and  the  great-grandson  of 
Thomas  Wheeler,  the  younger,  also  a  hero  of  the  same 
fight,  who,  himself  severely  wounded  there,  rescned  his 
more  severely  wounded  father  from  the  Indians,  who 
were  about  to  dispatch  him,  threw  him  upon  the  horse 
of  the  slain  Shadrach  llapgood,  and  with  his  father 
escaped  by  flight.  Captain  Wheeler,  of  the  Shays' 
Rebellion,  was  also  on  his  mother's  side  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  slain  Shadrach,  four  of  whose  de- 
scendants settled  in  Shrewsbury.' 

The  leader  of  the  Shrewsbury  regulators  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Wheeler,  having  married  his  sister, 
and  a  veteran  whom  we  first  met  as  a  boy  serving  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  soldier  in  the  French  War,  and 
who  fought  for  the  independence  of  bis  country  from 
Lexington  to  Yorktown — Captain  Aaron  Smith,  and 
the  company  which  he  raised  for  Shays  in  Shrews- 
bury were  his  former  companions-in-arms.  They 
were  the  identical  men  who  rallied  to  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  Bennington  and  Saratoga.  Their  pur- 
pose was  not  to  overthrow  tiie  government,  but  merely 
to  restrain  the  courts  temporarily  from  entering  up 
judgments  and  issuing  e.xecutions.  The  pe()()le  of 
Shrewsbury  were  very  poor.  They  had  spent  their 
little  all  for  country.  Acting  under  the  advice  of 
Governor  Bowdoin  and  inlluenced  by  speculating  Bos- 
ton lobbyists,  the  General  Court  had  laid  an  enormous 
tax  with  a  view  to  pay  otftlie  public  debt.  Most  of  the 
public  creditors  were  holders  of  State  securities  or 
soldiers'  certificates  purcha.scd  at  less  than  twelve  per 
cent,  of  their  face  value.  Claims  against  the  bank- 
rupt citizens  of  the  town  were  in  the  hands  of  lawyers 
and  deputy-sheriffs,  who  iield  them  under  contracts 
for  large  percentages  if  collected.  In  the  year  1784 
and  1785  about  four  thousand  suits  were  entered  in 
the  courts  at  Worcester.  Lawyers'  offices  were 
thronged  with  suitors,  and  the  neighborhood  of  them 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  public  fair.  Real  and 
personal  property  was  sold  on  execution  at  ruinous 
prices,  nobody  having  money  to  buy  with  at  sales. 
And  the  jails  were  crowded  with  debtors.  Only  twelve 
years  before  exactly  the  same  thing  had  been  done  at 
AVorcester^ — with  universal  approval — which  the  regu- 
lators now  attempted.  In  1774  about  five  thousand 
men,  mostly  armed,  had  assembled  at  Worcester  to 
prevent  and  did  prevent  the  sitting  of  the  courts,  and 

1  See  page  785, 


no  courts  were  held  for  two  years.  This  then  recent 
precedent  suggested  to  the  distressed  people  ot  Shrews- 
bury the  means  of  relief  from  their  distresses. 

The  first  demonstration  of  the  insurgents  at  Wor- 
cester, in  September,  was  successful  in  preventing 
the  sitting  of  the  courts.  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  General  Artemas  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury,  then 
chief  justice  of  both  the  Courts  of  Sessions  and  Com- 
mon I'leas,  performed  the  act  which  will  go  to  pos- 
terity as  the  crowning  act  of  his  life.  Wheeler's 
company,  which  had  marched  into  Worcester  on 
Monday  afternoon,  September  4,  178G,  the  day  before 
the  courts  were  to  sit,  took  up  ijuarters  in  the  court- 
house Monday  night,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  be  in  possession 
when  the  judges  should  arrive  next  morning.  Smith's 
company  marched  in  from  Shrewsbury  early  Tuesday 
morning,  and  was  deployed  and  posted  as  sentries  on 
Court  Hill  and  around  the  court-house.  An  im- 
mense crowd  of  people  had  iisscmblcd  thereabouts. 
Approaching  the  court-house,  the  judges  were  chal- 
lenged by  an  armed  sentry  at  the  foot  of  Court  Hill. 
At  the  order  of  his  oUl  commander,  now  chief  jus- 
tice, the  sentry  recovered  his  musket,  presented  arras, 
and  the  judges  i)roceeded  past  him  to  the  court- 
house. There,  upon  the  broad  step  at  the  south  en- 
trance, stood  Captain  Wheeler  and  Captain  Smith, 
with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  and  five  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets.  Right  well  did  Artemas  Ward 
know  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with.  Smith  was  his 
near  neighbor,  and  lived  on  the  opposite  side  to  him 
of  the  Great  Road  through  Shrewsbury.  Wheeler, 
who  was  about  Ward's  age  (nearly  sixty  years),  had 
been  his  schoolmate  in  youth,  and  had  formerly  been 
a  member  of  the  same  church.  In  his  younger  days, 
as  a  militia  captain.  Ward  had  drilled,  in  left  foot 
and  shoulder  arms  on  Shrewsbury  Common,  the  very 
men  now  in  array  against  him.  Smith  and  Wheeler 
had  both  served  under  Ward  at  Cambridge  and  at 
the  siege  of  Boston,  and  long  after  his  retirement  as 
m?jor-general  he  knew  that  they  had,  in  humbler 
rank,  endured  the  hardships  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  like  good  soldiers  to  its  very  close,  and  had  been 
paid  off  in  Continental  paper.  And  he  knew,  too, 
that  they  were  both  poor,  deeply  involved  in  debt 
and  harassed  with  suits. 

Proceeding  to  mount  the  court-house  steps,  the 
further  progress  of  the  judges  was,  by  order  of  Cap- 
tain Wheeler,  ariested  by  the  soldiers,  who  brought 
their  bayonets  to  bear  directly  on  the  chief  justice's 
breast,  so  that  their  points  even  penetrated  his 
clothes.  After  a  parley,  the  officers  consented  to  al- 
low him  to  mount  the  steps  and  address  the  crowd. 
Though  Artemas  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury,  had  been 
much  in  public  life,  he  was  a  man  usually  of  slow 
and  hesitating  speech,  had  rarely  taken  part  in  de- 
bates and  had  never  been  accounted  an  orator.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  but,  though  a 
judge,  he  was  not  a  lawyer  by  profe-sion.  .\.s  soon 
as  he  had    looked   his   audience   in    the   face   theie 
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seems  to  have  come  over  him  a  sort  of  inspiration,  ] 
and,  with  great  fluency,  fervor  and  eloquence,  he 
forthwith  proceeded  to  reason  with  the  people,  whose 
grievances  he  did  not  deny  upon  their  mistaken 
method  of  relief.  The  newspaper  man  was  not  there 
to  report,  nor  had  the  speaker  in  his  pocket  an  extem- 
poraneous manuscript  to  privately  send  to  the  press, 
and  only  by  tradition  has  any  word  of  what  he  said 
survived  the  more  than  hundred  years  since  the 
event ;  but  more  than  anything  he  did  say  or  could 
say— more  than  anything  the  greatest  of  orators 
could  have  said — was  the  dauntless  courage  and  dig- 
nity of  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate,'  of  which  to 
find  a  historical  parallel  you  will  have  to  make  a  far 
research — reminding  one  of  Horace's  "  Just  and  deter- 
mined man,  unshaken  in  his  firmness  either  by  wrath 
of  citizens  commanding  wrongful  things  or  by  ty- 
rant's frown  or  raging  seas  or  thunder-bolt  of  Jove, 
whom  the  ruins  of  a  crumbling  world  would  strike 
undismayed." — Carmina,  III.  3.  But  Captain  Wheel- 
er was  as  unshaken  as  his  old  commander,  and  con- 
tinued firm  in  his  determination  that  the  judges 
should  not  enter  the  court-house,  and  they  did  not. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  justice's  speech,  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  cries  "Adjourn  without 
day,"  the  judges  retired  to  the  United  States  Arms, 
opened  court  there  and  adjourned. 

In  the  last  week  of  November  following,  Shrews- 
bury became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  insurrection- 
ary forces. 

Hub  a  dub  dub,  Kub  a  dub  dub, 
Tlie  sojers  are  coming  to  town. 

And  what  with  the  drumming  and  fifing,  marching 
and  countermarching,  tented  fields  and  the  ear-split- 
ting fife  of  morning  reveille  breaking  slumber,  you 
would  have  thought  it  a  garrison  town.  Col.  Cush- 
ing,  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  had  prudently  re- 
moved the  town's  stock  of  gunpowder  from  the  pow- 
der-house and  concealed  it.  The  regulators  sur- 
rounded and  searched  his  house,  but  found  neither 
powder  nor  selectman.  The  purpose  of  this  as- 
sembling of  the  Shays'  men  was  to  prevent  the  sit- 
ting of  the  courts  at  Worcester  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December,  and  both  courts  were  adjourned  to  Janu- 
ary the  23d.  The  crisis  and  climax  of  the  rebellion 
was  a  week  of  unprecedented  snow-storms ;  without 
blankets,  rations,  quarters  or  money,  in  the  public 
highways  of  Worcester,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  with 
the  snow  three  feet  deep  under  foot  and  more  falling, 
what  could  the  Shays' men  do  but  disperse?  It  was 
the  weather  and  the  elements  that  put  down  the 
Shays'  Rebellion,  and  not  the  distracted  and  ineffi- 
cient Gov.  Bowdoin  and  his  militia,  who,  before  the 
dispersement  of  his  followers    at    Worcester,    had 


1  McMastere  sajs  he  cursed  and  swove,  but  an  examination  of  the 
authorities  he  cites  only  shows  that  in  his  parley  with  Captain  Wheel- 
er, before  he  mounted  the  stops  and  commenced  his  speech  to  the  people, 
the  judge  said  be  did  not  care  a  damn  for  their  bayonets.  Hist.  People 
of  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  307. 


shown  their  heels  to   Daniel  Shays  every  time  ihey 
caught  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  him. 

The  Governor  crowed  lustily  over  his  victory,  ar- 
rested great  numbers  of  the  rebels  and  had  fourteen 
of  them  convicted  of  treason  and  sentenced  to 
death.  But  the  Shays  men  shortly  had  their  in- 
nings— at  the  spring  election  of  1787,  when  Gov. 
Bowdoin  and  his  party  were  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated by  the  popular  vote.  In  the  previous  year 
James  Bowdoin  had  received  a  large  majority  of  the 
votes  of  Shrewsbury  ;  this  year  his  votes  in  that  town 
bore  the  exact  ratio  of  one  to  five  to  those  for  John 
Hancock,  who,  after  taking  his  seat  as  Governor,  par- 
doned all  his  predecessor's  convicts. 

Aaron  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury,  like  Shays  himself, 
and  many  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  rebels, 
went  into  exile  in  unknown  parts — somewhere  out 
of  Massachusetts,  doubtless — till  after  passage  of  the 
amnesty  act,  when  he  returned,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  (not  a  few)  in  Shrewsbury.  He 
died  May  9,  1825,  aged  eighty-nine  years,  and  to  his 
last  expiring  breath  gloried  in  the  part  he  took  with 
Daniel  Shays.  Less  than  a  year  before  his  death  he 
walked  to  Worcester  to  meet  his  old  commander,  the 
Marquis  Lafayette,  who  immediately  recognized  and 
greeted  him  with  kisses  and  embraces,  bringing  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  all  who  witnessed  the  fraternal  salu- 
tation. None  of  the  regulators  that  I  ever  heard  of 
ever  took  the  attitude  of  repentant  rebels.  Within 
the  recollection  of  the  writer  a  considerable  number 
of  them  were  still  living,  among  the  rest  his  grand- 
father Howe,  who  was  no  more  ashamed  of  his  part 
in  the  Shays  Rebellion  than  he  was  of  his  part  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  God  forbid  that  his 
grandson  should  oft'er  apologies  for  him  and  his  com- 
rades or  tell  their  story  otherwise  than  he  told  it 
himself. 


CHAPTER    CVII. 

vSHREWSBURY— (a)«//«7^«/.) 

THE   SI,.*.VEHOI,DERS'    REBELLION. 

The  news  of  Sumter  taken  came  to  Shrewsbury 
Saturday,  April  12,  1861.  Before  the  people  of  this 
town  will  feel  such  another  shock  as  this  news  gave 
them,  generations  will  come  and  go.  Somehow  or 
other  the  people  of  this  town,  until  they  heard  this 
news,  had  never  really  believed  that  the  slaveholders 
actually  meant  war.  When,  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  the  post-rider  |ust  from  Lexing- 
ton Common,  on  his  foaming  steed,  dashed  through 
Shrew.sbury  and  rallied  her  minute-men  to  arms,  it 
was  just  what  everybody  expected, — just  what  the  min- 
ute-men were  for.  But  when  the  news  of  Sumter 
came  to  town  there  were  no  minute-men  listening  for 
rallying  cry  to  arms.     Nevertheless,  as  soon   as  the 
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news  was  duly  authenticated,  the  people  of  Shrews- 
bury were  just  as  resolved  on  wiiat  to  do  as  their 
fathers  had  been  eighty-six  years  before.  And  such 
a  perfectly  unanimous  determination  as  there  was.' 
When  one  looked  in  his  neighbor's  face  he  saw  tight 
in  his  eye  before  he  had  time  to  spealc.  And  Shrews- 
bury, in  this  respect,  probably  did  not  much  dilTer 
from  other  towns.  But  there  is  an  aspect  in  which 
this  town  seems  to  me  quite  unique — ditlerent  from 
other  towns.  In  all  the  other  towns  that  I  know  of, 
somebody,  taking  advantage  of  the  war  spirit  so  sud- 
denly awakened,  started  round  with  an  enlistment 
paper  to  raise  a  company  and  be  captain  of  it.  Here 
patriotic  spirit  was  wholly  unalloyed  with  any  taint 
of  self-seeking  or  personal  ambition.  Plenty  of  vol- 
unteers there  were  already  to  enlist  as  soon  as  they 
could  find  out  how  to  do  it  and  meet  somebody  will- 
ing to  be  an  officer  and  take  command  of  them. 

May  2,  18G1,  was  held  in  Shrewsbury  a  war-meet- 
ing, first  of  many.  At  this  and  subsequent  meetings 
held  during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  money  was  ap- 
propriated to  pay  volunteers  for  drilling,  to  pay  for 
uniforms,  to  support  the  families  of  volunteers,  to  pay 
bounties,  to  bring  home  the  bodies  of  deceased 
soldiers,  to  refund  money  contributed  by  citizens  for 
bounties,  and  for  like  purposes  to  the  amount  of  about 
twenty-iwo  thousand  dollars.  According  to  the 
"Record  of  our  Soldiers,"  kept  by  the  town  clerk  of 
Shrewsbury,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  General  Court 
of  1863  (ch.  65),  this  town  furnished  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  volunteers.  No  man  was  drafted  in 
Shrewsbury  during  the  war,  the  quotas  demanded  of 
the  town  being  filled  even  before  they  were  demanded, 
and  at  tlie  close  of  the  war  it  was  found  that  the  town 
had  furnished  twenty  men  above  its  requirement. 
The  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  volunteers  of 
Shrewsbury  enlisted,  a  few  in  this  regiment  and  a  few 
in  that,  the  earliest  in  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts. 
They  and  their  deeds  are  credited  to  companies  raised 
in  other  towns  and  cities,  largely  to  so-called  Worces- 
\  ter  companies,  and  the  services  of  our  soldiers  reflect 

honor  on  our  neighbors  of  Worcester  and  other 
I)laces. 

If  the  Shrewsbury  volunteers  had  organized  them- 
selves into  two  companies  and  named  six  of  their 
members  for  commissions  as  line  officers,  and  one  or 
two  more  for  field  or  stafl'  commissions,  and  insisted 
that  they  would  only  enter  a  regiment  with  these  or- 
ganizations and  commissions,  they  would  have  done 
just  what  others  did,  and  would  have  been  gladly  re- 
ceived and  their  requirements  granted.  Our  soldiers 
might  not  have  accomplished  any  more  towards  put- 
ting down  the  Rebellion  then  they  did,  and  the  town 
of  Shrewsbury  might  not  be  entitled  to  any  more 
credit  or  honor  on  their  account  than  it  now  is.  But 
what  with  the  exploits  of  these  companies,  and  their 
officers,  and  their  promotions,  and  their  re.ord  in 
published  reports,  letters  and  official  documents,  the 
writer  of  this  history  would  have  found  better  mate- 
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rial  for  making  a  good  showing  for  Shrewsbury  in  the 
war  than  he  now  can. 

The  early  officers  of  the  volunteers  were  mostly 
taken  from  the  militia.  Shrewsbury  had  no  militia 
company.  In  ISGl,  as  was  natural,  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  tactics,  such  as  militia  officers  were  supposed 
to  have,  was  immensely  overestimated.  If  one  could 
say  "Shoulder  armsl''  with  the  militia  accent,  he  was 
accepted  as  a  proper  commander  to  lead  a  thousand 
men  to  an  assault  upon  artillery.  It  was  doubtless 
from  an  overestimate  of  the  mystery  of  the  Uictics 
that  none  of  the  Shrewsburj'  volunteers  sought  posi- 
tions as  officers.'  The  writer  himself,  being  a  native 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  though  not,  in  1861,  a  resident  of 
the  town,  having  inborn  in  him  much  of  the  native 
modesty  of  Shrewsbury  men,  declined  a  commission 
as  captain.  On  entering  the  service  in  a  lower  rank, 
finding  the  army  full  of  brigadiers  not  fit  for  second 
lieutenants,  he  plainly  saw  that  he  had  been  too 
modest.  The  real  difference  between  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  volunteer  army  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion was  far  less  than  has  been  commonly  supposed. 
In  1861  two  m.ijor-generals  were  wanted  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  two  noted  politicians,  both  Presidential 
aspirants,  were  appointed.  They  had  both  figured  in 
the  militia,  and  practiced  the  militia  accent  for  the 
manual  of  arms  at  the  dress  parade  of  militia  mus- 
ters. Such  was  their  preparation  to  cope  with  Lee 
and  Jackson.  When  the  President  was  looking  for 
two  men  to  trust  with  the  fate  of  his  country  and  the 
lives  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  much  better  have 
looked  over  those  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  men 
from  Shrewsbury  and  made  his  selection  from  them 
than  to  have  looked  where  and  selected  what  he  did. 
I  don't  believe  that  Lee  would  have  bottled  one  of 
them  up  with  a  great  army  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  nor 
that  Stonewall  would  have  caught  another  napping 
and  sent  him  skedaddling,  pell-mell,  helter-skelter, 
head  over  heels,  panic-stricken,  out  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  nor  that  one  would  have  been  the  hero 
of  both  Big  Bethel  and  Fort  Fisher,  nor  that  the 
other  would  have  both  planned  and  executed  the  Red 
River  campaign. 

Twenty-nine  soldiers  of  Shrewsbury  gave  their 
lives  for  their  country  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
to  whose  memory  the  town  has  erected  an  enduring 
monument,  with  their  names  inscribed  thereon,  on 
the  Common  fronting  close  upon  the  public  thorough- 
fare. 

Several  natives  of  Shrewsbury  were  officers  of  rank 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  their  services  for 
their  country  reflect  lustre  on  their  native  town, 
though  their  residence  was  elsewhere. 

Calvin  E.  Pratt,  of  New  York,  who  is  the  eon  of 


1  Since  this  statement,  whicii  was  baaed  U|M)n  examination  of  the  pub- 
lislicd  rolls  of  Maasjicliiisi'tls  VoluiUecrs,  was  in  print  I  liuvo  liarncd 
that  Will  am  E.  Shaw,  of  Shrewsbury,  served  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Finit  North  Oirolina  Volunteers,  otherwise  called  the  Thirty-sixth 
United  States  Colored  Troops,  Colonel  Edward  Bcecher. 
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Mr.  Edward  A.  Pratt,  late  of  this  town,  was  born 
here  in  1S27.  A  practicing  lawyer  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1861,  he  laid  aside  his  practice  to  recruit  a 
regiment  and  had  it  all  ready  for  muster  in  June. 
As  colonel  of  this  regiment,  which  was  the  Thirty- 
iirst  New  York  Volunteers,  he  was  commissioned  June 
•20th  to  rank  as  of  May  21st.  With  his  command  he 
took  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  with  it  also 
he  served  in  the  Peninsula  campaign  of  1862  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  Seven  Days'  Fight  before  Richmond. 
At  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mills  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed. He  was  promoted  brigadier-general  September 
13,  1862.  General  Pratt  studied  law  in  Worcester  in 
the  office  of  the  late  Judge  Henry  Chapin,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  this  county  in  1853  and  practiced 
his  profession  in  Worcester  till  about  a  year  before 
the  war,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  city.  He 
has  been  for  many  years  and  still  is  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

John  Baker  Wyman,  of  Chicago,  111.,  son  of  the  late 
Seth  Wyman,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  born  here  Novem- 
ber 18,  1816.  He  had  been  engaged  in  railroad  busi- 
ness for  several  years  and  was,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway  Company.  With  the  Chicago  Light  Guard,  a 
military  organization  of  which  he  was  commander,  as 
the  nucleus,  in  the  spring  of  1861  he  recruited  the 
Thirteenth  Illinois  Infantry  and  was  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service  with  that  regiment  as  its 
colonel  May  24th  of  that  year.  After  a  series  of  the 
most  gallant  and  meritorious  services  he  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

Charles  Edward  Hapgood,  born  in  Shrewsbury, 
December  11,  1830,  and  son  of  Captain  Joab  Hap- 
good, was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  at  Amherst,  N.  H.  He  recruited 
a  company  for  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire  Volunteers, 
and  was  mustered  into  service  with  it  October  12, 1861. 
He  served  with  his  regiment  till  October  14, 1 864,  when, 
on  account  of  severe  wounds,  he  resigned,  having  been 
promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  December  14,  1862,  and 
colonel  July  3,  1864.  The  Fifth  New  Hampshire  was 
one  of  the  famous  regiments  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  did  distinguished  service.  Its  first  com- 
mander. Colonel  Cross,  was  killed  at  Gettysburg  July 
1,  1864. 

Dr.  Henry  Putnam  Stearns,  son  of  the  late  Asa 
Stearns,  and  born  in  Shrew.sbury  in  1827,  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States  April  18, 1861.  as  surgeon 
of  the  First  Connecticut  volunteers,  a  three  months 
regiment,  and  was  mustered  out  August  1st  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  volunteers 
and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Grant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  West.  The  next  spring  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  Medical  Director  of  the  Right  Wing  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  was  afterwards  Inspector  of 
Army  Hospitals  at  St.  Louis,  also  medical  director  of 
the  general  hospitals  of  the  Northern  Army  of  the 
Mississippi.    He  was  afterwards  in  the  same  position 


at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  remained  till  the  close 
of  war  when  (August,  1865,)  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service  with  rank  of  brevet  lieutenaut-colonel.  Dr. 
Stearns  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class 
of  1853,  studied  his  profession  in  the  medical  schools 
of  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  also  at  Edinburg,  Scotland, 
and  received  his  degree  as  M.D.  at  Yale  in  1855; 
practiced  medicine  in  Marlborough,  Mass.,  till  1860 
when  he  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  he  was  in  the  United  States 
service,  he  practiced  till  January,  1874,  when  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Hartford  Retreat  for 
the  Insane,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  has  also 
been  lecturer  on  insanity  in  the  medical  department 
of  Yale  College  since  1877. 

Charles  Grosvenor  Ward,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
venerable  Thomas  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  and  born  in  vShrews- 
bury  December  30,  1829;  was  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  September  2, 1861,  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers, the  favorite  regiment  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
where  he  had  resided  for  some  years  previous.  He 
was  promoted  first  lieutenant  June  27,  1863,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  as  adjutant  of  his  regiment.  After 
participating  unharmed  in  sixteen  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  war  and  without  having  ever  received  any  pro- 
motions at  all  commensurate  with  his  long  and  meri- 
torious service,  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Drury's 
Bluff"  May  11,  1864.  His  name  is  on  the  soldiers' 
monument. 

All  the  above,  except  Colonel  Wyman,  were  about 
the  writer's  age  and  companions  of  his  youth,  and 
he  takes  pride  in  this  opportunity  for  brief  memorial 
here  of  their  honorable  and  patriotic  services.  He 
will  leave  to  others  to  recount  his  own  humble  efforts 
to  save  his  country.  He  cannot  claim  to  reflect 
honor  upon  his  native  town  by  high  rank  or  great 
exploits,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  name  him- 
self in  a  list  of  natives  of  Shrewsbury  who  performed 
distinguished  service.' 


CHAPTER    CVIII. 

S'B.-R-BVJS'BVRW— (Continued. ) 

AGRICUI,TURE— THE   STAGE   BUSINESS — THE  TANNING 
AND   CURRYING  BUSINESS. 

Agriculture  hasalways been  the  leading  industry 
of  the  people  of  Shrewsbury.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, or,  perhaps,  it  were  better  to  say  according  to 
the  btst  information  that  can  be  obtained  from  liv- 
ing men  as    to  what  their    grandfathers  told  them, 

'Major  Harlow  recruited  a  company  in  1861,  in  Spencer,  Mass., 
where  he  was  then  practicing  law,  for  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  with  which  he  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  ser- 
vice, and  participated  with  that  regiment  in  its  engagements  at  Roa- 
noke Island,  New  Berne,  Camden  Court  House,  second  Bull  Run, 
Cliantilly,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg.— Editor. 
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whicli  covers  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  awi-l  of  tlie  hinds  now  in  use  for  pasture  and 
tillage  was  cleared  of  wood  before  the  Kevolu- 
tionary  War  and  then  used  for  pasture  and 
tillage.  In  the  earliest  times  all  meadows  which, 
without  improvement  or  any  kind  of  tilling,  pro- 
duced grass,  though  of  the  coarsest  quality,  were  con- 
sidered "  valuable,"  and  farmers  often  had  a  few  acres 
of  "  valuable  meadow ''  quite  remote  from  their 
farms.  These  meadows,  to  bcjiin  with,  were  generally 
free  from  wood,  or,  at  any  rate,  from  large  trees,  and 
the  quantity  of  natural  meadow  was  much  incretvsed 
and  a  much  better  kind  of  hay  produced  by  bringing 
water  whenever  it  could  be  done,  by  ditches  upon 
uplands.  Down  until  within  the  memory  of  living 
men,  farm  products  in  Shrewsbury  were  chiefly  con- 
sumed within  the  town.  Families  were  large  and 
home  consumption  was  large.  Xor  was  there  any 
market  to  buy  or  sell  in,  nor  much  money  in  farmers' 
pockt-ts  to  trade  with.  But  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury it  was  discovered  by  Shrewsbury  farmers  that, 
there  was  a  market  in  Boston  for  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
chickens,  veal  and  pork,  and  for  beef  on  the  hoof  in 
Brighton,  and  a  class  of  middle  men  called  drovers 
and  market  men.  began  to  pass  and  repass  back  and 
forth  from  Shrewsbury  and  the  market.  From  this 
time  farming  began  to  improve.  Farmers  were  not 
so  absolutely  destitute  of  money.  There  were  better 
tools,  better  methods  of  farming,  better  cattle  and 
better  crops,  and  with  industry  and  economy  it  was 
possible  for  the  Shrewsbury  farmer  to  rise  a  little 
above  the  chill  penury  of  the  beginners.  Rye,  oats, 
Indian-corn  and  hay  were  the  chief  crops.  Apple- 
trees  were  planted  at  the  very  outset,  and,  before 
1770,  nearly  every  farm  had  its  orchard,  and  if  good 
fruit  was  not  abundant,  there  was  no  lack  of  cider. 
About  1S20  market-wagons  began  to  run  regularly 
every  week  from  Shrewsbury  to  Boston,  and  return- 
ing they  hauled  for  the  storekeepers  the  groceries 
and  dry-goods  that  they  dealt  in.  This  continued  till 
about  1845,  when  it  was  found  that  the  town  of 
Wurirester  was  a  belter  market  than  Boston  as  well 
as  much  nearer,  and  everybody  could  be  his  own 
market-man,  and  so  put  in  his  own  pocket  the  com- 
missions on  sales.  Before  the  use  of  coal  became 
common  in  Worcester,  the  Shrewsbury  farmer  had 
a  near  and  growing  market  for  wood  as  fuel,  and  be- 
fore the  great  forests  of  Canada  and  the  wc.it  were 
connected  by  rail  with  the  east,  the  demand  of  Wor- 
cester lor  Shrewsbury  lumber  was  beyond  the  supply. 
But  times  in  recent  years,  with  the  Shrewsbury 
farmer  have  greatly  changed,  and  there  is  but  one 
farm  product  in  respect  to  which  he  is  not  obliged 
to  compete  with  producers  of  remote  States.  On  ac- 
count of  its  quickly  perishable  nature,  milk,  which 
is  in  demand  the  year  round,  is  in  no  danger  of  re- 
mote competition.  It  is  to-day  the  chief  product 
that  goes  to  market  from  Shresvsbury  farms.  •  Except 
milk,  and   possibly   apples,    of   which    in    alternate 


years  the  orchards  of  Shrewsbury  produce  a  large 
quantity  and  of  famous  quality,  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  any  other  farm  product  of  sufficient  amount 
to  supply  more  than  the  home  market. 

In  recent  yeare  the  salable  value  of  farm  lands  in 
Shrewsbury  has  been  steadily  diminishing,  and,  in 
fact,  they  cannot  be  sold  at  all.  Nobody  will  buy 
and  many  want  to  sell.  There  is  not,  probably,  a 
farm  in  the  town  that  would  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  and  fences  standing  on  it.  The 
reasons  arc  not  far  to  seek.  "  To  diversify  industry  " 
the  manufactures  of  Massachusetts  have  been  .so  fa- 
vored at  the  expense  of  agriculture  that  the  natives  of 
Shrewsbury  have  been  enticed  away  from  the  homes 
and  occupations  of  their  fathers  to  enter  shops.  The 
"home  markets"  which  t)ie  cities  and  manufactur- 
ing centres  of  the  State  are  reputed  to  furnish,  are 
flooded  with  the  farm  products  of  other  States,  and 
the  Shrewsbury  farmer  has  to  pay  tribute  not  only  to 
other  occupations  for  every  article  of  clothing  he 
wears  and  every  tool  that  he  uses,  but  even  for  farm 
products  to  farmers  of  sunnier  climes  and  more  fer- 
tile soils  than  his  own  living  within  his  own  country. 
Not  a  pound  of  sugar  or  rice  can  he  buy  without 
paying  the  favored  growers  of  these  necessities  of 
life  double  pricts.  Protection  for  everybody  else's 
products  and  free  trade  ai/aiiut/  his  have  ground  the 
Shrewsbury  farmer  like  upper  and  nether  millstones, 
and  no  wonder  he  wants  to  sell  his  farm  and  no 
wonder  nobody  wants  to  buy  it. 

In  1860  was  formed  in  Shrewsbury  a  Farmers'  Club, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  best  methods  of 
farming.  The  club  holds  occasional  meetings  in  the 
winter  sesison  for  discu-sion  of  agricultural  topics,  and 
its  annual  cattle  shows,  held  in  October,  have  become 
famous  and  the  favorite  resort  of  the  people  of  neigh- 
boring towns.  In  181.3  was  formed  in  Shrewsbury  a 
like  association,  called  the  Agricultural  Associates  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  next  year  another,  with  the 
name  of  the  Agricultural  Associates  of  Worcester, 
was  formed  in  Worcester.  In  ISIS  the  two  societies 
were  merged  in  a  county  society  and  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society, 
which  directly  took  and  has  ever  since  maintained  a 
prominent  position  in  the  esteem,  not  only  of  the 
farmers,  but  of  all  the  people  of  Worcester  County  of 
whatever  occupation. 

Of  other  branches  of  business,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  guns,  of  watches  and  of  boots  and  shoes, 
which,  to  some  extent  never  large,  was  formerly  car- 
ried on  here,  the  limits  of  this  work  do_  not  admit  of 
more  specific  mention.  But  I  cannot  omit  some  brief 
account  of  the  famous  stage  business,  whose  founder 
and  manager  lived  here,  and  with  Shrewsbury  as  his 
headquarters,  carried  it  on  to  places  far  remote  ;  nor 
of  the  tanning  and  currying  business  which,  begun 
here  in  an  humble  way  more  than  a  century  ago,  has 
grown  to  a  very  extensive  busine.'^s. 

Captain  Levi  Pease,  the  founder  of  stage  business 
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in  this  country,  moved  from  Boston  to  Shrewsbury  in 
1793.  He  was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Pease,  born  at 
Enfield,  Conn.,  in  1739,  and  was  by  trade  a  black- 
smith. His  father  was  a  sailor,  and  reported  to  have 
been  lost  at  sea.  His  mother  married  a  second 
husband,  named  Parsons,  after  which  her  first  hus- 
band returned.  After  one  glance  at  the  situation 
Nathaniel  Pease  went  off  to  sea,  and  was  never 
heard  of  at  Enfield  again.  Levi's  title  as  captain 
was  earned  in  the  Continental  line.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  living  at 
Blandford,  Mass.  He  served  with  General  Thomas 
in  Canada,  and  later  with  General  Wordsworth  in 
the  Commissary  Department, — often  employed  in 
perilous  enterprises,  to  bear  dispatches  and  obtain 
supplies, — a  resolute  and  tireless  man,  up  early  and 
down  late.  After  the  war  he  kept  a  tavern  for  some 
years  at  Somers,  Conn.  Afterwards  he  kept  the 
Lamb  in  Boston,  whence  he  removed  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  bought  the  tavern  stand  of  Major  John 
Farrar. 

But  more  than  ten  years  before  Captain  Pease 
came  here,  he  had  projected  and  was  running  a  stage 
line  from  Boston  to  Hartford.  Fanar's  Tavern  in 
Shrewsbury  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  night  stop- 
ping-place on  the  line,  and  after  becoming  familiar 
with  his  route,  he  selected  it  as  the  best  point  from 
which  to  operate  his  business.  He  took  into  partnership 
with  him  a  young  native  of  Somers  named  Reuben 
Sykes,  who  was  also  a  blacksmith.  No  man  of  capi- 
tal would  invest  a  dollar  with  Pease  and  Sykes  in 
their  visionary  stage  line.  Said  a  solid  man  of  Bos- 
ton to  Captain  Pease :  "  The  time  may  come  when  a 
stage  line  to  Hartford  will  pay,  but  not  in  your  day." 
The  partners  commenced  business  with  an  outfit  of 
eight  horses  and  "two  convenient  wagons,"  and 
their  first  trip  was  performed  October  20,  1783. 
Pease  drove  one  wagon  from  the  Lamb  Tavern  in 
Boston  at  six  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  reached 
Hartford  on  Thursday;  and  Sykes  drove  the  other, 
leaving  Hartford  at  the  same  time,  and  arriving  also 
in  Boston  in  four  days.  Two  of  the  night  stopping- 
places  were  Farrar's,  in  Shrewsbury,  and  Pease's,  in 
Somers.  The  other — when  Tuesday  night  they  met — 
was  at  Rice's,  in  Brookfield.  And  they  rau  in  fair 
weather  and  in  foul,  in  mud  and  in  snow,  passengers 
or  no  passengers,  punctual  as  the  stars  in  their 
courses.  In  two  years  this  stage  line  was  a  great 
success,  and  was  extended  to  New  York.  In  1786 
Pease  and  Sykes  established  a  line  of  stages  from 
Portsmouth  to  Savannah,  and  carried  the  mails. 
They  also  had,  for  several  years,  an  exclusive  con- 
tract with  the  government  to  carry  the  mails  for  all 
New  England,  re-letting  to  numerous  others,  who 
on  branch  lines  collected  and  distributed  the  mails. 
It  was  Pease  and  Sykes  that  made  punctual  as  the 
mail  a  proverb. 

Captain  Pease  learned  his  punctuality  in  one  les- 
son, and  his  teacher  was  George  Washington,  who, 


when  he  was  at  Cambridge  in  1776,  wanted  to  buy  a 
pair  of  horses,  and  made  an  appointment  with  Pease, 
who  had  a  pair  of  horses  to  sell.  Pease  was  a  few 
minutes  too  late  for  the  appointment,  and  Washing- 
ton did  not  wait  for  him.  It  was  the  last  time  Levi 
Pease  ever  got  left. 

The  founder  of  stage  lines  was  also  the  first  pro- 
jector of  turnpikes.  Of  all  the  many  companies 
chartered  in  Massachusetts  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century  to  build  turnpikes,  it  was  the  First  Mas- 
sachusetts Turnpike  Corporation  whose  charter  (1796) 
was  to  Levi  Pease  and  his  associates,  authorizing 
them  to  build  a  turnpike  through  Palmer  and  West- 
ern.^ He  put  in  his  earnings  and  savings,  and  made 
a  good  road  where  there  was  a  very  bad  one;  but  the 
turnpike  never  paid,  and  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
vestments in  its  stock  Captain  Pease  died  a  poor 
man.  But  he  lived  and  ran  his  stages  many  years. 
His  death  took  place  in  Shrewsbury  January  28, 
1824,  and  his  age  was  eighty-four  years.  His  honor 
and  integrity,  which  were  as  famous  as  his  punc- 
tuality, were  inborn,  and  therein  Washington  him- 
self could  have  taught  him  nothing.  Often  in  the 
army,  often  in  his  business  as  tavern-keeper  and 
stage-driver  trusted  with  uncounted  money,  the  trust 
was  sacredly  inviolate. 

For  many  years  four  stages  a  day,  two  going  east 
and  two  going  west,  passed  through  Shrewsbury  on 
the  Great  Road.  In  1806  the  Worcester  Turnpike 
Association  was  chartered  to  build  a  turnpike  from 
Worcester  to  Roxbury.  Its  course  was  as  straight  as 
possible,  and  ran  through  the  south  part  of  Shrews- 
bury. After  its  completion  in  1808,  four  stages — two 
each  way  also — ran  daily  on  the  turnpike.  Another 
turnpike,  having  Shrewsbury  for  one  of  its  termini, 
and  Amherst  for  the  other — the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
— sometimes  called  the  Holden  Turnpike— was  built 
in  1800.  A  line  of  stages  also  ran  daily  on  this  turn- 
pike. Both  of  these  turnpikes  were  abandoned  many 
years  ago  by  the  corporations  that  built  them,  and 
were  laid  out  by  the  county  commissioners  as  high- 
ways. 

Col.  Nymphas  Pratt,  whose  father,  Capt.  Seth  Pratt, 
was  the  founder  of  the  tanning  and  currying  business 
in  Shrewsbury,  was  born  April  5,  1786,  in  the  old 
house  owned  by  Henry  Harlow,  standing  near  the 
brick  house  in  which  he  lives.  The  tannery  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road  opposite  the  houses,  and 
was  sold  in  1796  with  the  old  house  then  compara- 
tively new,  and  about  twenty-two  acres  of  land,  by 
Capt.  Pratt  to  the  writer's  grandfather,  Thomas  Har- 
low, who  came  from  Duxbury,  when  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  to  buy  it,  and  paid  $1000  for  it.  Here  was 
the  place  where,  and  Seth  Pratt  was  the  man  by  whom 
the  tanning  business  was  begun  in  Shrewsbury.  After 
sale  of  his  tannery  he  moved  to  Barre,  dammed  the 
Ware  River,  built  woolen-mills  and  founded  the  vil- 
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lage  of  Barre  Plains.  Deacon  Thomas  Harlow,  who 
was  a  fanner  as  well  as  tanner,  carried  on  the  tannery 
for  nearly  fifty  years  in  connection  with  his  farm, 
which  he  bought  piece  by  piece  of  his  neighbors. 

Col.  Pratt,  Capt.  Scth's  son  (military  titles  both  de- 
rived from  militia  commissions),  about  the  year  1810 
built  a  new  tannery  in  the  Loner  Village  in  Shrews- 
bury, where  the  business  or  the  currying  branch  of  it 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  day.  Here  Col. 
Pratt  did  the  business,  both  tanning  and  currying,  till 
from  a  small  beginning  it  grew  into  a  very  large  and 
prosperous  one,  and  the  owner  of  it  became  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  was  accounted  to  possess  immense 
wealth.  People  said  he  was  worth  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  .sounded  bigger  than  a  million 
does  now.  Col.  Pratt  was  one  of  the  principal  foun- 
ders of  the  Citizens'  Bank  in  Worcester,  incorporated 
in  183G  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  and  was  its 
first  pre.iident.  In  IS.IO  he  failed  in  business  and  this 
bank,  which  had  discounted  a  large  amount  of  his 
paper,  wa-s  a  heavy  loser.  But  the  failure  of  Col. 
Pratt  was  due  not  so  much  to  his  own  business  as  a 
tanner  and  currier  as  to  his  courageous  and  honorable 
though  rash  attempt  to  sustain  throughsuch  a  financial 
crisis  as  that  of  1837-40,  the  firm  of  S.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 
of  which  the  partners  were  his  son,  William  Pratt, 
who  was  a  lawyer  and  lived  in  Worcester,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Simon  Hapgood  Allen,  who  was  the  active 
manager  of  the  firm  business  and  lived  in  Shrews- 
bury. The  business  of  this  firm,  which  was  formed 
in  1833  and  carried  on  at  the  brick  store  in  the  Lower 
Village  in  Shrewsbury,  was  mainly  the  manufacture 
of  ready-made  clothing.  Mr.  Allen  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  ready-made  clothing 
business.  The  firm  employed  a  large  force  of  tailors, 
who  cut  out  the  garments,  which  were  taken  home  and 
sewed  by  women  at  their  houses.  Many  of  the  sales 
of  the  firm  were  on  credit  at  places  far  remote — in  the 
South  and  West.  In  such  a  crisis  as  that  of  1837  no 
wonder  the  firm  failed.  If  Col.  Pratt  had  allowed 
this  firm  to  go  down  into  its  inevitable  bankruptcy, 
probably  he  might  have  saved  himself  and  his  own 
proper  business. 

Upon  the  winding  up  of  Col.  Pratt's  afiairs  in 
bankruptcy,  Lucius  II.  Allen,  who  was  his  foreman, 
bought  of  his  assignees  the  tanning  business,  and 
continued  to  carry  it  on  till  lSr>2,  and  Jonathan  H. 
Nelson  and  Thomas  Rice,  who  had  learned  the  trade 
of  curriers  in  Col.  Pratt's  shop,  took  the  currying 
business.  With  no  capital  except  their  trade  to  be- 
gin business  with,  by  industry,  laboring  untiringly 
with  their  own  hands  they,  by  degrees,  built  up  a  ' 
very  large  and  profitable  business.  In  1862  Mr. 
Allen,  who  had  also  done  a  large  and  profitable  busi- 
ness, sold  out  to  Xelson  &  Rice  his  tannery.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  business  of  this  firm  became  enor- 
mous and  its  profits  immense — many  times  exceed- 
ing anything  that  Col.  Pratt  had  ever  done  or 
dreamed  of.    Mr.  Nelson    died    in  1872,  leaving  a 


large  estate,  and  his  ]>artner,  Mr.  Rice,  has  recently 
died,  leaving,  doubtless,  a  much  larger.  The  busi- 
ness is  still  carried  on  by  Mr.  Charles  O.  Green,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Nelson,  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Rice  as  partner.  Col.  Pratt,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Nelson  and  Mr.  Rice  were  all  men  of  public  spirit, 
and  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerned  the  town 
of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Congregational  parish  ;  and 
they  were,  all  of  them,  honored  with  the  public 
trusts  of  selectmen  and  representatives  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  Mr.  Rice  was  also,  in  1869,  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and,  having  been  for 
many  years  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Worcester  and  president  of  the  Northborough  Na- 
tional Bank,  he  had  an  extensive  acquaintance 
among  business  men. 


CHAPTER    CIX. 
SllRZ\\'SBX'R\—(Coniinued.) 

THE     MEDIC.\L     PROFESSION GRADUATES      OF      COL- 

I.EGF.S — PUBLIC    EDUCATION. 

The  first  physician  in  Shrewsbury  was  Dr.  Joshua 
Smith,  1719-56,  who  practiced  here  from  about  1840 
till  his  death.  He  held  the  ofliccs  of  town  clerk, 
selectman  and  assessor  for  several  years,  and  speci- 
mens of  his  elegant  chirography  are  preserved  in 
the  town  archives.  But  he  set  the  example,  followed 
by  so  many  of  his  successors,  of  cavilling  at  sound 
doctrine,  and  Deacon  Isaac  Stone  laid  a  complaint 
before  the  brethren  of  the  church  "  that  y'  sd. 
Smith  W.TS  defective  in  y'  fundamental  article  of 
original  sin."  And  therefore  a  committee  of  three 
Orthodox  divines  was  appointed  to  discourse  with 
him.  Now,  Dr.  Smith  was  son-in-law  of  Rev.  John 
Prentice,  of  Lancaster,  and  brother-in-law  of  Rev. 
Job  Gushing,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  Dr.  Smith  was 
aimed  less  at  him  than  at  his  kindred  by  marriage, 
whose  defectiveness  upon  the  Calvinistic  fundamen- 
tals Deacon  Stone  did  not  choose  to  directly  attack. 
All  the  same,  to  argue  original  sin  against  three 
learned  divines  all  at  once  was  nuts  for  "ye  sd. 
Smith,"'  who  according  to  triidition,  unhorsed  his 
antagonists  as  completely  as  he  had  his  neighbor, 
the  deacon. 

Dr.  Zachariah  Harvey,  who  lived  in  "Shrewsbury 
Leg,"  now  a  part  of  Sterling,  practiced  here  from  about 
1740  to  1750,  when  he  removed  to  Princeton,  and  was 
directly  chosen  there  moderator,  clerk,  selectman, 
assessor  and  delegate  to  the  General  Court.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  introducer  of  the  Harvey  apple. 

Dr.  Edward  Flint,  1733-1818,  came  here  from  Con- 
cord about  1756,  shortly  after  Dr.  Smith's  death. 
Besides  his  service  in  the  French  War,  elsewhere 
mentioned,  he  also  served  as  an  army  surgeon  in  the 
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Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a  famous  doctor,  had  a 
large  practice,  and  lived  where  Mr.  George  H.  Harlow 
and  his  wife,  who  is  Dr.  Flint's  grand-daughter,  now 
lives.  He  was  several  years  town  clerk  and  one  of  the 
selectmen.  His  son.  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  1760-1850,  born 
here,  practiced  in  Leicester  many  years  and  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profession.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  he  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  marched 
to  Bennington  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
Dr.  John  P'lint,  1779-1809,  another  son  of  Dr.  Edward 
and  a  native  of  this  town,  practiced  in  Petersham. 

Of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morse's  practice  as  a  physician 
mention  has  already  been  made.  His  son,  Dr.  Elia- 
kim  Morse,  1759-1840,  also  practiced  in  the  North 
Parish. 

Dr.  Amariah  Bigelow,  born  here  1757,  also  practiced 
in  the  North  Parish. 

Dr.  Samuel  Crosby,  born  here  1732,  lived  on  "Boston 
Hill,"  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  and  practiced 
here  till  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  he  entered  the 
Continental  service  as  an  army  surgeon.  After  the 
war  he  removed  to  Winchendon. 

Dr.  Paul  Dean  came  here  from  Franklin  about  1790 
with  his  father,  Captain  Ebenezer  Dean,  who  settled 
in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town  on  the  place  after- 
wards known  as  the  Balch  Dean  Place,  so  called  after 
Captain  Ebenezer's  nephew,  who  lived  and  died  there 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  Here 
in  1792,  when  the  small-pox  appeared  in  town.  Dr. 
Dean  opened  a  hospital,  where  people  resorted  to  be 
inoculated  and  treated  for  that  malady.  He  was  a 
musician,  taught  singing-schools  and  led  the  church 
choir.  After  practicing  here  some  years  he  went  South 
and  never  returned. 

Dr.  Silas  Wheelock,  1769-1817,  came  here  from 
North  bridge  about  1800,  and  practiced  till  his  death. 
He  lived  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Mr.  Lewis  E. 
Colton,  whose  wife  was  Dr.  Wheelock's  grand-daugh- 
ter. He  had  the  reputation  of  a  skillful  physician 
and  surgeon. 

Dr.  Seth  Knowlton,  1781-1832,  a  native  of  Shrews- 
bury whom  we  have  seen  leading  the  heretical  revolt 
of  1821,  practiced  here  about  thirty  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  intellect  and  great  influence  in  the 
town,  and  he  was  noted  as  much  for  his  positive  opin- 
ions and  his  ability  to  maintain  them  again»t  all  op- 
posers  as  he  was  for  his  skill  as  a  surgeon  and  physi- 
cian. He  built  and  lived  in  the  house  where  his  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  Adolphus  Brigham,  afterwards  lived. 

Dr.  William  Workman  (Harvard  College,  1825), 
came  to  Shrewsbury  about  1826,  and  continued  in 
practice  here  till  about  1830,  when  he  removed  to 
AVorcester,  where  he  became  eminent  in  his  profession 
and  had  a  large  practice. 

Dr.  Azor  R.  Phelps  practiced  here  from  about  1835, 

to  1843,  when  he  died.      He  lived  in  the  house  now 

owned  by  Mr.  Leander  Ware,  and  was  proprietor  of 

Phelps'  Arcanum,  once  a  famous  panacea. 

Dr.   Adolphus   Brigham    came    here    from    Marl- 


borough in  1827,  lived  in  the  house  built  by  Dr. 
Knowlton,  on  Grafton  Street,  and  succeeded  to  his 
practice.  He  was,  in  his  time,  "the  Doctor  of  Shrews- 
bury," and  his  practice  extended  to  adjoining  towns. 
A  good  man,  and  well  skilled,  both  as  a  surgeon  and 
physician,  he  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  died  much  lamented. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Smith  came  here  from  Vermont  about 
1834.    In  1837  he  returned  to  Vermont  and  died  there. 

Dr.  John  Heard  came  here  in  1847,  and  remained 
about  a  year. 

Dr.  JoeV  B.  Fay  came  from  Northbridge  about  1850, 
and  practiced  here  till  his  death,  in  1860.  He  lived 
in  the  house  now  the  congregational  parsonage. 

Dr.  Dean  Towne  practiced  here  from  about  1840  ta 
18S0,  when  he  removed  to  Worcester. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Jewett,  who  moved  from  Abing- 
ton  to  this  town  in  1859,  practiced  here  till  1870, 
when  he  removed  to  Grafton. 

Dr.  John  T.  Wetherbee,  a  native  of  Marlborough, 
came  here  from  California  in  1860,  and  continued  in 
practice  till  1863,  when  he  entered  the  United  States 
naval  service  as  acting  assistant  surgeon.  He  died 
after  a  brief  term  of  service  on  board  the  United 
States  ship  "Currier,"  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  his 
name  is  on  the  Soldiers'  Monument. 

Dr.  Emerson  Warner  practiced  here  from  1863  to 
1865,  when  he  removed  to  Worcester,  where  he  still 
lives  and  has  a  large  practice. 

Dr.  Franklin  Whiting  Brigham,  horn  here  in  1841, 
and  son  of  Dr.  Adolphus,  studied  his  profession  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and,  after  serving  two  years 
as  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  navy, 
settled  here  in  1865,  and  remains  in  practice.  He 
lives  in  the  same  house,  built  by  Calvin  R.  Stone, 
where  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Warner,  lived. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  C.  Foster,  who  was  an  army  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  volunteer  service  during  the 
Rebellion,  settled  here  in  1867.  In  1873  he  removed, 
to  Barre,  and  died  there. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Coburn  came  here  in  1878  and  remained 
till  1880,  when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

Dr.  George  L.  Tobey  practiced  here  from  1879  to 
1880,  when  he  removed  to  Lancaster. 

Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Pratt,  a  native  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  son  of  the  late  Nathan  Pratt,  Jr.,  opened  an 
office  here  in  1879  in  the  "  Old  Store  Block,"  and  re- 
mains in  practice.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Michigan  University. 

The  following  natives  of  Shrewsbury  have  been 
graduates  of  colleges : 

Rev.  Jacob  Gushing,  1730-1809  (Harvard  College, 
1748),  son  of  Rev.  Job  Gushing,  was  settled  in  Wal- 
tham.  In  1807  Harvard  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  D.D. 

Rev.  John  Gushing,  1737-1823  (Harvard  College, 
1764),  another  son  of  Rev.  Job  Gushing,  was  settled 
in  Ashburnham.  He  also  received  (1822)  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Harvard. 
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Rev.  Lemuel  Hedge,  1734-77  (Harvard  College, 
1759),  son  of  Elisha  Hedge,  who  came  to  this  town 
from  Boston  about  1730,  and  built  a  mill-dam  and 
grist-mill,  called  in  later  times  Harlow's  Mills,  alter  a 
successive  owner,  and  removed  to  Hardwick  in  173S, 
was  settled  in  Warwick.  Ho  was  the  father  of  Pro- 
fessor Levi  Hedge,  over  thirty  years  an  instructor  in 
Harvard  College,  and  grandfather  of  the  eminent  Rev. 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  of  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Parker,  1742-1801  (Harvard  Col- 
lege, I7(J3),  son  of  Stephen  Parker,  who  came  here 
from  Ro.xbury  in  1740  or  sooner,  was  the  first  settled 
minister  in  Hubbardston. 

Rev.  Isaac  Stone,  1748-1837  (Harvard  College, 
1770),  son  of  Deacon  Jonas  Stone,  was  settled  in 
Douglas. 

Rev.  Frederick  Parker,  1762-1802  (Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1784),  son  of  Amos  Parker,  who  removed  fmm 
Lexington  to  this  town  about  1753,  was  settled  in 
Canterbury,  X.  H.,  where,  in  the  midst  of  his  ser- 
vices as  minister  on  a  Sunday,  he  fell  dead  in  his 
pulpit. 

Rev.  Aaron  Crosby,  1744-1824  (Harvard  College, 
1770),  son  of  Samuel  Crosby,  who  lived  on  "  Boston 
Hill,"  and  was  one  of  the  first  comers  to  Shrewsbury, 
was  settled  in  Dummerston,  Vt.  Before  his  settle- 
ment there  he  had  spent  several  years  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians. 

Rev.  Otis  Crosby,  1766-95  (Dartmouth  C, .liege, 
1786),  nephew  of  the  preceding  and  son  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Crosby,  was  called  to  settle  at  Gloucester,  Me., 
but  died  before  ordination. 

Rev.  Samuel  Sumner,  1765-1836  (Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 1786).  son  of  Ref.  Dr.  Joseph  Sumner,  was  first 
settled  in  Southborougb,  and  afterwards  at  Bakers- 
field,  Vt. 

Professor  Benjamin  Stone,  1756-1832  (Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1776),  son  of  Jasper  Stone,  was  the  first  precep- 
tor of  Leicester  Academy,  subsequently  also  of  West- 
ford  Academy.  Later  in  life  he  returned  to  this 
town,  and  died  here. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Heywood,  1746-1816  (Harvard 
College,  1775),  son  of  Phineas  Heywood,  who  came 
here  from  Concord  about  1739,  and  lived  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Shrewsbury,  where  some  of  his 
descendants  still  live,  served  through  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  in  all  ranks  from  captain  to  colonel, 
and  was  a  justice  of  the  Worcester  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  1802-11.  He  was  father  of  the  late 
Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Heywood,  of  Worcester. 

Rev.  Wilkes  Allen,  1775-1845  (Harvard  College, 
1801),  son  of  Elnathan  Allen,  was  settled  1803  at 
Chelmsf  )rd,  and  dismissed,  at  hia  request,  1832 ; 
after  which  he  removed  to  Andover,  and  died  there. 

N.ithan  Goddard,  1746-1795  (Harvard  College, 
1770),  son  of  Benjamin  Goddard,  was  a  lawyer,  and 
practiced  his  profession  in  Shrewsbury,  Newbury, 
Vt.,  and  Framinghara. 

Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  1768-1842  (Dartmouth  Col- 


lege, 1786), — and  so  classmate  of  Rev.  Samuel  Sum- 
ner and  Rev.  Otis  Crosby,  before  mentioned, — was 
son  of  Daniel  and  grandson  of  Edward  Goddard, 
went  from  this  town  to  Connecticut  to  practice  his 
profession,  the  law;  settled  first  at  Plainfield,  but 
afterwards  removed  to  Norwich,  where  he  rose  to 
eminence  at  the  bar  and  in  public  otfice.  He  was 
seventeen  years  mayor  of  Norwich  and  twice  (1801 
and  1803)  elected  to  Congress.  And  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  and  served  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Hartford  Convention,  1814.  In  1815  he 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1818 
resigned  his  office  as  judge  to  resume  practice  of  the 
law. 

General  Artemas  Ward,  1727-1800  (Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1748),  was  son  of  Colonel  Nahum  Ward.  Be- 
sides the  high  civil  and  military  offices  which  he 
held  (to  which  reference  has  been  made  elsewhere), 
he  received  from  his  fellow-townsmen  almost  every 
mark  of  trust  and  honor  they  had  to  bestow.  He 
was  sixteen  times  elected  Representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  In  the  year  of  the  Shays'  Rebellion, 
being  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Representative  by 
Captain  Isaac  Harrington,  an  ardent  Shays'  man, 
General  Ward  ever  afterwards  refused  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  any  office  in  Shrewsbury,  but  he  was  next 
year  and  twice  afterwards  elected  to  Congress. 

Hon.  Artemas  Ward,  1762-1746  (Harvard  College, 
1783),  son  of  General  Artemas,  commenced  practice 
of  law  in  1785  at  We&ton,  but  afterward  removed  to 
Charlestown,  and  while  there  was  several  times 
elected  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  He 
next  removed  to  Boston,  and  was  thence  elected  to 
Congress.  In  1820,  on  organization  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  as  a  State  Court,  he  wa.s  appointed 
chief  justice,  and  held  the  office  till  1839,  when  he 
resigned  it. 

Henry  D.  Ward,  1768-1817  (Harvard  College,  1791), 
another  son  of  Gen.  Artemas,  settled  in  practice  of 
the  law  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  died  at  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Andrew  H.  Ward,  1784-1857  (Harvard  College, 
1808),  grandson  of  Gen.  Artemas  and  son  of  Thomas 
W.  Ward,  who  was  about  twenty  years  sheriB'  of 
Worcester  County,  practiced  law  at  Shrewsbury  from 
1811  to  1829,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  He  after- 
ward removed  to  Newton  and  died  there.  In  1826 
he  published  in  the  Worcester  Mariazine  a  "  History 
of  Shrewsbury."  But  this  is  not  the  work  commonly 
known  as  Ward's  History,  which,  published  in  1847 
by  Mr.  Ward,  is  chiefiy  valuable  for  its  family 
register. 

Rev.  Henry  Dana  Ward,  1797-1885  (Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1816),  was  another  son  of  Sheriff  Ward.  After 
his  graduation  he  remained  some  time  at  Cambridge 
as  scholar  of  the  house,  but  was  not  settled  as  a  min- 
ister till  1845,  when  he  was  ordained  over  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Portsmouth,  Va.  It  was  he  whom 
we  met  before  in  connection   with  the  dismissal  of 
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Rev.  George  Allen  and  the  lawsuit  that  followed  it. 
Mr.  Ward  was  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  family 
lot  in  this  town. 

David  Brighham,  1786-1843  (Harvard  College, 
1810),  son  of  David  Brigham,  Sr.,  was  a  lawyer  and 
practiced  in  New  Braintree,  Leicester,  Greenfield, 
Shrewsbury  and  Fitchburg.  From  the  latter  place 
he  removed  to  Iowa  and  died  there. 

David  T.  Brigham,  1806-69  (Amherst  College,  1828), 
son  of  Edmund  T.  Brigham  and  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, practiced  law  in  AVorcester  a  short  time.  He 
removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  thence  removed  to 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  died. 

Jubal  Harrington, 1803-77  (Brown  University,  1825), 
son  of  Fortunatus  Harrington,  practiced  law  in  Wor- 
cester. He  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  President 
Jackson,  who  appointed  him  postmaster  of  Worcester. 
He  left  Worcester  in  the  phrase  of  the  times  "  between 
two  days,"  and  was  next  heard  of  in  Texas.  He  died 
in  Columbia,  Cal. 

William  Pratt,  1806-39  (Brown  University,  1825), 
son  of  Col.  Nymphas  Pratt,  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  Shrewsbury.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Worces- 
ter and  formed  a  professional  connection  with  Judge 
Pliny  Merrick. 

Francis  Dean,  1804-85  (Brown  University,  1826), 
son  of  Francis  Dean,  Sr.,  commenced  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  Southborough  in  1830.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Uxbridge,  and  again  to  Worcester,  where 
he  died. 

Rev.  William  Addison  Houghton  (Yale  College, 
1840),  came  here  in  his  youth  from  Berlin,  and  went 
to  college  from  this  town.  He  was  first  ordained  and 
settled  at  Northborough.  He  afterwards  was  installed 
at  Berlin,  where  he  still  resides. 

Samuel  B.  Ingersoll  Goddard,  born  here  in  1821 
(Amher=t  College,  1840),  son  of  Perley  Goddard,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  and  has  practiced  law  in 
Worcester  ever  since. 

William  Taylor  Harlow,  born  here  in  1828,  son  of 
Gideon  Harlow  (Yale  College,  1851),  has  practiced 
law  '  at  Spencer,  Red  Bluft',  Cal.,  and  Worcester;  was 
in  the  United  States  Volunteer  service,  1861-63;  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  about 
eight  years,  and  since  1877  has  held  the  office  of  as- 
sistant clerk  of  the  courts  for  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester. 

For  notice  of  Dr.  Henry  P.  Stearns  (Yale  College, 
185."),  see  page  802. 

Rev.  Edward  Henry  Pratt,  1826-78  (Amherst  Col- 
lege, 1853),  son  of  Nathan  Pratt,  Jr.,  began  to  preach 
at  East  Woodstock,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  there  in 
1857.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  The  Con- 
necticut Tem perance  Union ,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  with  unsparing  self-sacrifice  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.  He  was  brother  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Pratt  of 

1 'With  such  favor  of  bis  jealous  niistressas  she  is  wout  to  bestow  on 
h«r  votaries  who  per  inUrvalla  iiiterque  alia  pureue  her. 


this  town  ;  brother  also  of  Rev.  George  Harlow  Pratt, 
now  of  Barnstable,  born  here  in  1839,  who  left  Amherst 
College  in  1862,  when  he  was  a  student  in  the  Sopho- 
more Class,  to  enter  the  United  States  service,'  and 
who  was  first  settled  in  the  ministry  in  the  town  of 
Harvard ;  brother  also  of  William  G.  Pratt,  of 
New  Haven,  editor  of  the  Kew  Haven  Journal  and 
Courier. 

Rev.  Franklin  Charles  Flint,  1836-76  (Tuft's  College, 
1861),  son  of  Henry  H.  Flint,  was  first  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Chatham,  next  at  Southbridge,  and  again 
at  Attleborough,  where  he  died. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Angier  Dean,  born  here  in  1840 
(Amherst  College,  1862),  son  of  James  Dean,  after 
spending  several  years  on  the  Western  frontier  in  the 
Home  Missionary  service,  is  now  preaching  at  San- 
bornton,  N.  H. 

Hollis  W.  Cobb,  1856  (Yale  College,  1878),  son  of 
Albert  Cobb,  lives  in  Shrewsbury,  but  keeps  an  office 
and  practices  his  profession  as  a  lawyer  at  Worcester. 
He  is  one  of  the  special  Justices  of  the  Central  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Worcester. 

Florence  H.  Reed,  daughter  of  Le  Roy  S.  Reed,  grad- 
uated at  Wellesley  College  in  1885,  and  died  in  1887, 
at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  where  she  had  gone  in  vain  pur- 
suit of  health. 

Michael  Edward  Kelley,  son  of Kelley,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  1888. 

Thomas  Rice,  son  of  Aaron  B.  Rice,  graduated, 
1888,  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

In  recent  years  the  number  of  college  graduates 
has  been  less  than  in  former  times.  Without  at- 
tempting to  enumerate  all  the  reasons  therefor,  prob- 
ably the  greatly  improved  opportunities  aftorded  by 
the  excellent  schools  of  the  town  for  education  may 
be  one,  and  doubtless  the  higher  requirement  of 
American  Colleges  for  admission  is  another.  In  the 
day  of  Rev.  Job  Cashing  there  was  no  Shrewsbury 
High  School  where  he  could  send  his  sons  to  be  fitted 
for  college,  and  probably  Jacob  and  John,  who  both 
bore  ofl"  the  honors  of  Harvard,  were  prepared  for 
admission  by  their  father. 

The  original  grant  to  the  Shrewsbury  proprietors 
provided  for  a  lot  for  the  school  as  well  as  one  for 
the  ministry,  but  the  school  lot.  No.  20,  laid  out  at 
Rocky  Pond,  was  a  worthless  parcel  of  land  which 
nobody  wanted,  and  appears  to  have  been  assigned 
to  the  school  for  that  very  reason.  And  tiuth  to 
tell,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  fathers  of  the 
first  generation,  here  in  their  poverty,  and  with 
many  burdens  resting  heavily  upon  them,  did  dis- 
charge their  duties  as  regards  public  education  in 
rather  a  perfunctory  way — not  that  they  nnderrated 
the  value  of  education  to  their  children.  Other 
parents,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gushing,  probably  instructed 
their  own  children  at  home,  and  if  they  could  not, 
like  him,  teach  the  classical  tongues,  they  were  mas- 

2  In  1872  Amherst  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 
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ters  of  the  three  Rs.,  aud  competent  to  transmit  to 
posterity,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

In  the  second  generation,  about  the  time  of  parti- 
tion of  the  town  into  two  parishes,  the  whole  town 
was  districted — divided  into  squadrons,  as  tlie  dis- 
tricts were  at  first  called,  and  public  schools  have 
ever  since  been  maintained.  For  more  than  one, 
hundred  years,  with  only  slight  interruptions,  a  sum- 
mer term  for  the  younger  children  wiis  kept  by  a 
female  teacher,  and  a  winter  term  for  the  older  ones 
by  a  "  master."  These  terms  varied  in  duration 
from  six  weeks  or  less,  to  ten  or  more.  Down  until 
within  the  memory  of  people  still  living,  young  men 
and  women  frequently  attended  the  winter  term 
after  they  were  twenty-one  years  old.  It  required  an 
able  man  to  keep  a  winter  school  in  Shrewsbury  in 
the  olden  time,  and  many  a  man  who  might  have 
made  a  good  mayor  of  a  city  or  Governor  of  a  State, 
failed  in  the  attempt.  A  successful  teacher  bore  the 
title  of  Master  for  life.  The  last  bearer  of  the  title 
in  this  town.  Master  Xathan  Pratt,  reputed  to  have 
been  a  miMlcl  school  teacher,  both  as  regards  govern- 
ment and  instruction,  died  in  1847,  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year.  He  was  grandfather  of  Kev.  Edward 
H.  Pratt  and  his  brothei-s  before-mentioned.  I  well 
remember  liira — a  venerable  man  of  very  benevolent 
aspect,  much  interested  in  and  very  kind  to  chil- 
dren. 

But  in  later  days  the  schools  of  Shrewsbury  have 
undergone  considerable  changes.  The  common  schools 
are  now  taught  entirely  by  female  teachers,  aud  with 
necessary  vacations,  are  kept  throughout  the  year. 
In  respect  to  appropriations  for  its  schools,  to  rate  of 
wages  paid  its  teachers  and  regularity  of  its  scholars' 
attendance,  Shrewsbury  ranks  high  among  the 
towns  of  the  State  in  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  the  town  has  supported  a  High  School,  though 
not  required  by  law  so  to  do,  having  never  had  eveii 
the  minimum  number  of  families  (five  hundred),  upon 
which  the  legal  obligation  of  towns  to  support  such 
a  school  rests.  In  1883  the  town  built  a  handsome 
and  commodious  building  for  its  High  Sidiool.  The 
only  fund  or  source  of  income  which  the  town  has 
for  support  of  it«  schools  other  than  an  annual  tax, 
is  a  legacy  of  one  thousand  dollars,  given  by  the 
late  Amasa  Howe.  The  "dog  fund,"  so-called, 
which  cannot  legally  be  used  for  other  than  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  has  been  for  many  years  applied 
by  a  vote  of  the  town  to  a  town  library,  which  con- 
tains about  one  thousand  two  hundred  volumes,  and 
is  an  important  educational  force  in  Shrewsbury. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

JONATHAN  II.   NELSON. 

Jonathan  H.  Xelson,  son  of  Captain  Jonathan  Nel- 
son, was  born   in  Shrewsbury  April   26,  1812.     He 


died  May  20,  1872,  aged  si.xty  years  and  twenty-four 
days.  In  person  he  was  square  built,  thick  set,  with 
black  hair  and  eyes,  of  full  face  and  of  firm  and  elas- 
tic step.  From  early  years  he  was  a  lad  of  industry, 
of  perseverance  and  high  resolve.  Fortified  against 
manifold  dangers  and  tem[>tatioiis  by  the  counsel  and 
care  of  one  of  the  best  of  mothers,  he  began  his  life 
as  an  apprentice  at  the  tanner's  trade.  He  and  his 
late  partner,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Rice,  were  fellow-ap- 
prentices in  the  establishment  of  Colonel  Xympbaa 
Pratt,  whose  counsels  and  example  proved  of  great 
value  to  their  riper  years. 

Working  more  than  the  hours  required,  each  of 
these  young  men  accumulated  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
By  diligence,  industry,  economy,  prudence,  persever- 
ance and  strict  attention  to  business,  these  young 
men  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Nelson  and  his  partner  became  at  length 
the  proprietor!  of  the  establi-shment  in  which  they 
had  been  apprentices  together,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Nelson  &  Rice. 

Endowed  with  remarkable  energy  and  business 
tact,  vigorous  health  and  strong  constitution,  and  de- 
voting himself  to  personal  labor  daily,  as  many  hours 
as  required  of  any  of  their  employees,  prosperity 
crowned  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  a  man  of  truthfulness,  of  sterling 
integrity  and  every  way  reliable  as  a  manufacturer 
and  a  man.  Having  no  children,  and  being  strictly 
temperate  and  prudent  in  his  habit-,  his  means 
increased,  his  business  expanded,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  manufactory  was  enlarged.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  copartnership  of  the  firm,  in  1839, 
his  wealth  continued  to  increase,  till,  several  years 
before  his  death,  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Shrewsbury. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  firm  of  which  he  was 
the  senior  partner,  that  they  had  been  associated  in 
business  for  a  period  of  forty-two  years  in  all,  with 
the  utmost  harmony.  It  is  true,  when,  in  1839,  their 
late  copartnership  was  formed,  they  entered  on  a 
business  already  established.  It  is  true,  as  already 
stated  in  public,  that  the  business  experience  and  ju- 
dicious counsel  and  advice  of  Colonel  Pratt  were  to 
them  of  inestimable  value.  On  some  men  these 
would  have  been  lost. 

Something  more,  however,  than  the  wisdom  and 
counsel  of  the  sagest  adviser  was  requisite  to  enable 
the.se  men  to  carry  on  successfully  a  business  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  require,  in  various  stations  and  services, 
the  daily  employment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men,  and  yet  to  maintain  such  ])romptness  in  the 
payment  of  all  bills,  that  no  bill,  during  the  whole 
copartnership,  was  ever  presented  at  their  oUice  a 
second  time.    Yet  such,  we  learn,  are  the  facts. 

With  all  his  devotion  to  business,  Mr.  Nelson  was 
eminently  a  social,  genial,  condescending  man.  He 
was  liberal  and  humane,  accommodating,  benevolent 
and  kind.     He  was  a  constant  attendant  on  the  Sab- 
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bath  services  of  the  sanctuary,  a  liberal  supporter  of 
the  Gospel  and  a  generous  contributor  to  the  vari- 
ous objects  presented  for  benevolent  or  charitable 
aid. 

He  made  the  following  public  bequests  :  To  the 
Congregational  Society,  in  Shrewsbury,  $5000  ;  Mas- 
sachusetts Bible  Society,  $2000 ;  Home  Missionary 
Society,  $2000 ;  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Colle- 
giate Theological  Education  at  the  West,  $1000; 
American  Missionary  Association,  New  York,  $1000. 


HON.  THOMAS    RICE 

was  born  in  Marlboro',  Mass.,  and  came  to  thi->  town 
when  a  young  man  and  served  as  an  apprentice  to 
Colonel  Pratt,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  tanner 
and  currier.  Colonel  Pratt  failed  in  1839,  and  Mr.  L. 
H.  Allen  purchased  of  the  assignees  the  tanning  de- 
partment of  the  business,  and  about  the  same  time 
Mr.  Kice,  in  company  with  Jonathan  H.  Nelson, 
bought  out  the  currying  department.  For  a  period  of 
twenty  j'ears  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Nelson  carried  on  a 
fine  growing  Ijusiness,  and  during  the  war  it  increased 
largely.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Nelson,  in  1872,  Mr. 
Charles  O.  Green,  for  several  years  book-keeper  of 
the  concern,  was  admitted  as  a  partner;  the  firm-name 
being  Thomas  Rice  &  Co.,  Mr.  Rice  remaining  head 
of  the  firm  until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  29, 
1888.  Mr.  Rice  was  always  a  public-spirited  man; 
his  town  honored  him  with  many  offices  of  trust — 
such  as  selectman,  representative — and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  in  1869.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  the  interests  of  the  town  were  his  interests. 
His  time,  his  money,  his  counsel  were  always  available 
for  the  advancement  of  the  public  good.  Progress  in 
every  direction,  education,  morality  and  religion 
found  in  him  an  earnest  and  steadfast  supporter.  Of 
a  genial  dissposition  he  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  do 
a  kindly  act  or  speak  a  helpful  word.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  director  in  the  Northboro'  Bank  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Worcester,  and  president  of 
the  former  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  also  a  director  in 
many  other  wsllknown  financial  institutions. 

As  his  business  and  wealth  increased  he  grew  in 
popularity.  He  built  a  fine  residence  where  he  dis- 
pensed a  generous  hospitality. 

Mr.  Rice  was  twice  married :  for  his  first  wife  Caro- 
line P.  daughter  of  Liberty  Allen,  of  this  town;  for 
his  second  wife  he  married  Ellen  A.  Lawrence,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  David  B.  Lawrence,  of  Brimfield,  Mass. 
By  this  union  there  are  two  children — Edwin  L.  and 
Edith  A. 


CHAPTER     ex. 


BY   REV.    WII,I,I.*.M   S.    HEYWOOD. 

SITUATIOK,  TOPOGRAPHY,  SETTLEMENT,  INCORPORA- 
TION, ETC. 

The  town  of  Gardner,  which  has  recently  (1885) 
completed  the  first  century  of  its  corporate  existence 
and  duly  celebrated  the  memorable  event  with  appro- 
priate exercises  and  festivities,  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  prosperous  of  all  those  in  the  county 
whose  annals  these  pages  record.  Taking  its  place 
in  the  retinue  of  Massachusetts  municipalities  soon 
after  the  struggle  for  American  independence,  it  was 
characterized  at  the  outset  by  the  spirit  that  gave 
binh  to  the  rising  republic,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  spirit,  has  kept  abreast  of  the  advancing 
civilization  of  the  land  down  to  the  present  day. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  its  career,  its  growth  in 
wealth,  population  and  social  standing,  in  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  political  importance,  though 
slow  and  uneventful,  was  yet  stui'dy  and  healthful. 
But  in  later  years  new  life  and  greatly  increased 
vigor  have  entered  into  and  stimulated  its  various 
interests  and  activities,  resulting  in  a  rapid  and 
notable  development  of  its  resources,  and  a  highly 
honorable  and  gratifying  progress  in  every  depart- 
ment of  responsibility  and  effort  within  its  borders. 
Its  advance  for  the  last  decade  has  been  truly  remark- 
able in  many  aspects  of  it,  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  those  of  every  class  and  degree  who  have  in  any 
way  contributed  to  it.  Hardly  to  be  reckoned,  at  this 
time,  as  one  of  the  foremost  towns  of  Worcester 
County  in  those  things  which  appear  to  advantage  in 
statistical  tables,  it  yet  is  excelled,  even  if  it  is 
equaled,  by  few  in  general  thrift,  in  durable  pros- 
perity, in  the  tokens  of  comfort  and  happiness  that 
abound  on  every  hand,  in  the  neatness,  order  and 
security  of  its  homes,  in  the  harmonious  relations 
which  characterize  industrial  and  social  life,  in  means 
and  opportunities  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
culture,  in  public  spirit,  in  the  integrity,  honor,  virtue 
and  happiness  of  all  classes  of  its  population.  To 
sketch  the  history  of  such  a  town,  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  its  genesis  and  growth,  to  search  out 
the  hidden  springs  of  its  unfolding  and  ever-rising 
life — to  take  account  of  the  industry,  the  self-reliance, 
the  persevering  zeal,  the  unfaltering  courage,  the 
high  resolve  and  all  the  worthy,  grand  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  and  character  to  which  the  existence 
and  prosperous  fortunes  of  sueh  a  town  bear  witness 
and  of  which  it  is  the  organic  and  living  product  and 
representative, — is  a  task  fruitful  not  only  of  instruc- 
tion, hut  of  satisfaction  and  delight.  To  a  task  like 
this,  the  considerate  attention  of  whomsoever  it  may 
concern  is  herein  invited. 
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The  town  of  Gardner  is  situated  in  the  northerly 
part  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  belongs  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  second  range  or  tier  of  townships, 
counting  from  the  extreme  limits  of  the  county  in 
that  direction — tlie  line  separating  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Winchoiidon  and  .Vshburnhani,  on  the  east 
by  Ashburiiham  and  We>tniinster,  on  the  south  by 
AVestminstur,  Hubbardston  and  Tenipleton,  and  on 
the  west  by  Hubbardston,  Tenipleton  and  Winchen- 
don  ;  or,  in  a  simpler  way,  northwest  by  Winchendun, 
northeast  by  Ashburnham,  southeast  by  Westminster, 
and  southwest  by  Hubbardston  and  Tenipleton.  The 
latitude  of  its  Town  Hall  is  42°  3.3'  north  and  the 
lon;ritude  71°  -SOA'  west  from  Greenwich,  or  6°  1'  east 
from  Washington.  Its  distance  from  Boston,  in  a 
W.  N.  W.  direction,  by  direct  line,  is  not  far  from  52 
miles,  and  Go  miles  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad;  and 
from  Worcester,  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  it  is  about 
23  miles  by  direct  line,  and  2G  miles  by  railroad.  It 
includes  within  its  boundaries  an  area  of  about 
14,000  acres,  or  21;  square  miles,  of  which  some  180 
acres  are  covered  by  its  several  natural  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  probably  a  larger  number  by  arlilicial 
bodies  of  water.  Its  highest  altitude  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  (Reservoir  Hill)  is  estimated  at  1294  feet, 
and  its  lowest  (where  Otter  River  crosses  its  western 
boundary)  at  890  feet. 

Glancing  at  the  natural  or  physical  characteristics 
of  the  town,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  surface  of  its 
territory  is  uneven  and  considerably  diversified. 
Between  its  lowest  and  highest  points  of  elevation 
above  sea-level,  measuring  over  400  feet,  an  almost 
unlimited  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  meadow  and  up- 
land, lake,  river  and  streamlet,  is  to  be  found.  At 
the  present  day,  after  more  than  a  hundred  years  of 
change  and  improvement  that  have  transpired  since 
the  primeval  wilderness  prevailed  in  all  the  region 
round  about,  the  town,  with  its  existing  [iropoitioii 
of  forest  and  fieM  ;  with  its  well-tilled  farms  and 
accordant  farm-houses  and  out-buildings;  with  its 
several  villages,  neat  and  orderly  ;  with  its  many 
clustering  or  scattered  homes,  and  the  gardens  or 
orchards  thereto  belonging,  some  of  them  costly  and 
elegant,  few  of  them  weather-worn,  dilapidated  and 
unsightly  ;  with  its  manifold  manufactories,  the  hives 
of  proiiuctive  and  remunerative  industry;  with  all 
the  evidences  of  competency,  thrift  and  conteutment 
that  greet  the  eye  of  the  observer,  presents,  from  any 
one  of  the  commanding  heights  within  its  borders,  a 
scene  of  unusual  beauty  and  attractiveness.  From 
such  a  point  of  vision,  one  may  journey  long  and  far 
to  look  upon  a  more  picturesque  and  lovely  sight 
than  there  reveals  itself  to  the  eye  and  mind,  turn 
him  whichsoever  way  he  may.  All  about,  near  at 
hand  and  reaching  to  the  utmost  borders  of  the  town 
and  far  beyond,  are  there  pictures  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  enchantment;  while  in  the  distance,  at 
the  northwest  and  southeast,  rise  in  silent  majesty, 


'  cleaving  the  sky  and  lending  grandeur  and  glory  to 
the  view,  Monadnock  and  Wachusett, 

I  *'  Those  niDunlalns  thnt  like  giants  alnnd, 

I  Tu  st'litiuel  unchunli'il  IhihI." 

I  Hills. — The  natural  scenery  of  the  town  of  Gard- 
ner is  characterized  by  that  constant  and  continur)U8 
variety  of  surface  which  relieves  it  of  all  tiresome 
monotony  and  renders  it  especially  attractive  and 
delightful.  Scattered  overall  the  length  and  breadth 
of  its  territory  are  there  considerable  elevations  of 
land,  which  contribute  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the 
view  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  artistic  sense. 
The  highest  of  these  rise  to  an  altitude  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  general  level,  not  by  abrupt 
and  broken  ascents,  but  by  gradual  slopes,  making 
them  capable  of  culture  and  even  available  for  resi- 
dential uses  to  the  very  summit.  Indeed,  some  of 
them  are  already  dotted  with  dwellings  in  every  part 
and  others  are  likely  to  become  so  at  an  early  day. 
These  hills  took  their  names  originally  from  their 
owners  or  from  persons  living  near  them,  though  in 
many  instances  those  names  have  in  later  years  been 
changed,  either  by  change  of  ownership  or  by  some 
other  circumstance  connected  with  their  history. 
Their  respective  altitudes  have  been  ascertained  by  a 
series  of  calculations  made  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Aaron  Greenwood,  a  skillful  and  aci-urate  sur- 
veyor of  the  place,  who  assumed  as  the  basis  of  such 
calculations  the  correctness  of  the  figures  indicating 
the  elevation  of  the  railroad  at  given  points  along  the 
line  an  fi.xcd  by  its  chief  engineer.  A  few  of  the 
more  prominent  of  these  natural  formations  are 
deemed  worthy  of  mention. 

Glazier  Hill  is  the  highest  eminence  in  the  town, 
rising  to  an  altitude  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  feet  above  sea  level  and  overlooking 
all  the  more  thickly  populated  portions  of  its  terri- 
tory. It  stands  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  Cen- 
tral Village,  now  almost  within  its  borders,  the  growth 
of  the  place  within  the  last  few  years  having  caused 
the  erection  of  dwellings  far  up  its  westerly  and 
southerly  sides.  Its  summit  is  now  occupied  by  the 
distributing  reservoir  of  the  Gardner  Water  Com- 
pany, from  which  fact  it  is  sometimes  called  "  Reser- 
voir Hill." 

Bickford  Hill  or  Parker  Hill,  as  it  is  more  recently 
designated,  because  owned  and  occupied  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Dr.  David  Parker,  is  located  half  a 
mile  southeast  of  the  one  just  spoken  of,  in  full  view 
from  the  town  Common  and  quite  near  the  junction 
of  Elm  and  Temple  Streets.  It  is  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  in  height,  and,  like 
Glazier  Hill,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  several 
villages  of  the  town.  It  has  no  buildings  upon  it 
and  is  used  for  tillage  and  grazing  purposes. 

Howe  Hill,  rising  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  feet  above  tide-water,  is  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  Common  on  the  easterly  side  of  Kelton  Street, 
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in  the  mijst  of  a  district  wholly  rural  and  sparsely 
populated. 

Barber  Hill,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  feet  high,  is  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  a 
little  north  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Thomas  Green- 
wood. On  its  easterly  slope,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  the  place — Mr.  David  Nichols,  from  Read- 
ing—located,  clearing  up  and  cultivating  what  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  vicinity. 

Temple  Hill  stands  a  short  distance  southeast  of 
Bickford  or  Parker  Hill,  and  is  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  tw'enty-four  feet  high,  while  Kay  and 
Gates  Hills,  in  the  easterly  parts  of  the  town,  rise  re- 
spectively to  an  altitude  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet.  Near  the  summit  of  the  first  of  these 
two  are  a  farm-house  and  out-buildings,  long  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Asa  Ray,  and  a  sort  of  beacon  or 
landmark  to  a  wide  region  round  about. 

Peabody  Hill,  originally  known  as  Pork  Hill,  and 
for  a  long  time  as  Lynde  Hill,  from  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Lynde, 
its  owner  for  many  years,  occupies  what  is  now 
almost  the  centre  of  the  more  northerly  part  of  the 
thickly-settled  portions  of  the  town.  It  is  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  commodious  and  tasteful  private  residences, 
which  have  sprung  up  with  marvelous  rapidity  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Besides  these  more  noticeable  and  commanding 
bights,  there  are  Greenwood  Hill,  in  the  southwesterly 
part  of  Gardner,  at  the  rear  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Greenwood,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  in  altitude;  Kendall  Hill,  on  the 
western  borders  of  the  South  village,  originally 
named  Jackson  Hill,  after  Capt.  Elisha  Jackson,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  and  one  of  the  most  notable  and 
influential  of  the  early  citizens  of  the  town,  who  lo- 
cated on  its  southerly  side  near  the  top,  1130  feet  above 
sea-level ;  Prospect  Hill,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
same  village,  formerly  known  as  Wright's  Hill,  tak- 
ing its  name  from  Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  who  came 
from  Sterling  and  settled  upon  it,  1129  feet  high. 
Attention  is  called  also  to  the  B.  F.  Kendall  Hill,  in 
the  south  section  of  the  town,  now  being  used  for 
dwellings;  Cooledge  and  Beaman  Hills,  in  the  north 
part;  Martin  and  Brooks  Hills,  in  the  west,  and  Ban- 
croft Hill,  near  to  Crystal  Lake,  on  the  southwest, 
the  easterly  side  of  which  was  taken  up  and  settled 
upon  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Bancroft,  whose  name  it  has 
perpetuated  to  this  day. 

Lakes  and  Pond.s. — There  are  in  Gardner  but 
few  natural  bodies  of  water — those  "  eyes  of  the  land- 
scape," as  Goethe  is  reputed  to  have  called  them — 
though  there  are  numerous  artificial  ones,  which  give 
variety  and  charm  to  the  scenery.  Of  the  former, 
the  one  lying  to  the  northwest  of  the  Common  is 
largest  and  most  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  early  rec- 
ords it  was  called  Wells'  Pond,  though  for  what  rea- 


son has  not  been  ascertained.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
known  simply  as  Gardner  Pond.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  it  was  christened  Crystal  Lake  by  vote  of 
the  town— a  name  peculiarly  appropriate  and  signifi- 
cant on  account  of  the  purity  and  clearness  of  its 
waters  and  the  mirror-like  tranquillity  of  their  surface. 
Its  greatest  length  is  not  far  from  a  mile,  while  its  ex- 
treme width  scarcely  exceeds  half  a  mile,  giving  it  an 
estimated  area  of  one  hundred  and  filty-two  acres. 
It  is  variously  bordered  with  cultured  fields,  untamed 
pastures  and  groves  of  maple,  oak  and  pine,  sloping 
gently  down  to  where  its  murmuring  ripples  kiss  the 
solid  earth,  giving  it  a  setting  which  makes  of  it  a 
picture  of  exceeding  loveliness  and  of  bewitching 
charm  to  every  lover  of  nature  and  of  nature's  fairest 
scenes.  The  modern  cemetery,  which  is  located  upon 
its  westerly  side,  with  its  granite  and  marble  monu- 
ments, its  exquisitely  chiseled  memorials  of  departed 
loved  and  honored  ones,  glittering  in  the  sunlight, 
while,  in  a  certain  way,  subduing  and  chastening  the 
scene,  yet,  on  the  whole,  gives  it  a  more  tender  and 
sacred  interest  and  significance.  This  lake,  so  acces- 
sible from  all  directions,  is  in  the  summer-time  a 
somewhat  favorite  resort  for  the  disciples  of  Isaac 
Walton  residing  in  the  vicinity,  its  waters  having 
been  originally  well-stored  with  various  kinds  of  na- 
tive fish,  and  more  recently  stocked 'with  those  of 
foreign  extraction  ;  and  for  country  swains  and  dam- 
sels or  others  fond  of  boating  in  one  or  another  of  its 
various  forms.  In  the  winter  its  icy  surface  attracts 
those  who  enjoy  the  pleasant  and  health-imparting 
exercise  of  out-door  skating,  and  the  airs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  often,  on  sunny  days  and  moonlit 
nights,  made  vocal  with  the  merry  voices  of  converse, 
laughter  and  song,  breathing  forth  from  those  who 
relieve  the  tiresome  round  of  study,  toil  and  care,  or 
fill  th".  fleeting  hours  with  sports  and  pleasures  which, 
while  they  exhilarate  and  thrill  both  body  and  mind, 
giving  added  zest  to  life,  yet  leave  no  sting  behind. 
A  delightful  grove  on  the  western  margin,  made  at- 
tractive by  the  hand  both  of  nature  and  of  man,  hav- 
ing been  cleared  of  all  rocks  and  underbrush  and  fitted 
up  with  numerous  devices  and  appliances  for  the  con- 
venience and  gratification  of  pleasure-seekers,  and 
moreover  being  readily  reached  by  railroad  as  well  as 
by  private  conveyance,  has  become  within  a  few  years 
a  frequent  rendezvous  for  Sabbath-school,  Grand 
Army  and  other  parties,  seeking  rest  and  recreation 
amid  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  material  world.  With 
its  pleasing  surroundings  and  multiform  attractions 
of  a  various  sort,  this  lake  merits  the  encomium  given 
it  by  the  local  historian,  when  he  characterizes  it  as 
"the  pride  of  Gardner,  '  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever.'  " 

In  the  southwest  part  of  the  town  is  another  nat- 
ural body  of  water  called  sometimes  Widow  Wood's 
Pond  and  sometimes  Kendall's  Pond,  from  persons 
living  near  at  difl'erent  dates,  but  its  location  and 
surroundings  are  such  as  to  give  it  little  attractive- 
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ness  or  interest  except  to  sportsmen  who  sometimes 
are  well  repaid  for  tempting  with  well-baited  hook 
and  line  the  finny  denizen  of  its  waters.  In  days 
gone  by  it  was  deemed  good  lisliing-<;rouiul,  but  in 
later  years  it  has  lost  its  reputation  in  that  respect. 
Its  surface  measures  about  twenty-two  acres,  and  lies 
scarcely  above  the  level  of  Otter  River,  near  by,  into 
which  its  contents  flow  by  a  sluggish  stream. 

In  the  same  general  locality,  and  not  far  away,  is 
Snake  Pond,  crossed  by  the  Templeton  line,  only  a 
few  acres  of  which  are  in  Gardner.  It  is  much  like 
the  last  named  in  its  general  features,  though  more  in- 
accessible by  reason  of  the  low,  marshy  grounds 
which  surround  it. 

Quag  Pond,  in  the  easterly  section  of  the  town,  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  Pew  IJrook,  and  covers  an  area 
of  about  an  acre.  It  is  set  in  a  bed  of  moss  of  vary- 
ing width,  but  many  feet  in  depth,  resting  upon  a 
substratum  of  soft  mud. 

Of  the  artificial  bodies  of  water  mention  will  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  town  to  which  they  are  tributary  as  conserva- 
tories of  power  for  mechanical  purposes.  They  are  at 
present  few  in  number  in  comparison  with  what  have 
existed  in  days  gone  by.  Several  mill  privileges  in 
the  outlying  districts  having  been  abandoned,  the 
ponds,  whence  their  motive-power  was  derived,  have 
disappeared,  while  those  lornied  successively  by  the 
stream  flowing  out  of  Crystal  Lake,  and  used  to  run 
the  several  shops  along  the  valley,  have,  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Public  Water-works,  been  almost 
wholly  given  up,  the  need  they  served  being  now  sup- 
plied  by  the  introduction  of  steam-power. 

Streams. — The  situation  of  Gardner  at  the  very 
summit  of  the  highlands  which  divide  the  water- 
basin  of  the  Merrimac  Jliver  on  the  east  from  that  of 
the  Connecticut  on  the  west,  forbids  the  existence  of 
water-courses  within  its  borders,  of  any  considerable 
size  or  importance.  The  only  one  that  rises  in  any 
sense  to  the  dignity  of  a  river  is  that  which  enters  its 
territory  at  the  southwesterly  side  from  Templeton, 
and  flowing  by  a  serpentine  course  in  a  general  north- 
westerly direction  some  four  or  five  miles,  forming  the 
greater  part  of  that  distance  the  boundary  of  the  town, 
passes  thence  onward  through  the  north  part  of  Tem- 
pleton into  Winchendon,  where  it  falls  into  Miller's 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut.  This  stream 
bears  the  name  of  Otter  River,  presumably  from  the 
fact  that  the  otter  once  inhabited  its  waters.  Its  de- 
scent through  the  town  is  very  slight,  and  its  move- 
ment consequently  sluggish,  except  that  in  the  last 
part  of  its  course  there  is  sufficient  fall  to  enable  it  to 
be  utilized  by  two  or  three  manufacturing  establish- 
ments located  on  the  Templeton  side. 

Aside  from  Otter  River  the  streams  of  Gardner  are 
quite  insignificant.  And  yet  they  have  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of  the  industries  of 
the  town  and  in  the  promotion  of  its  prosperity.  In  a 
certain  way  they  have  made  the  town  what  it  is  to- 


day. They  not  only  furnished  power  for  the  produc- 
tion of  lumber  for  building  purposes  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  history,  but  they  supplied  an  essential 
need  of  the  same  sort  in  the  evolution  of  its  leading 
manufacturing  interests  at  a  period  when,  but  for 
such  supply,  that  interest  would  have  been  compelled 
to  seek  other  localities  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
and  facilities  necessary  to  its  growth  and  perfecting. 
As  an  intermediate  link  between  hand  or  foot  power — 
the  power  of  human  muscle — and  steam-power  in  the 
making  of  chairs,  the  principal  and  distinguishing 
product  of  the  town,  and  the  one  which  has  given  it 
reputation,  pre.-<tige  and  success,  the  comparatively 
convenient  and  inexpensive  i)ower  furnished  by  these 
small  streams  was  not  simply  useful,  but  indispensa- 
ble. But  for  this,  so  far  as  human  vision  can  see,  the 
fortunes  of  the  town  would  have  been  entirely 
changed,  its  thrift  and  growth  coming  to  an  early  and 
perpetual  end. 

Chiefest  of  these  small  but  most  valuiible  water 
courses  was  Pond  Brook,  so-called,  the  outlet  of 
Crystal  Lake,  flowing  into  Otter  River,  scarcely 
two  miles  from  its  source.  The  relation  of  this  little 
stream  to  the  business  interests  of  the  community  and 
the  growth  of  the  place  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Though  its  former  channel  is  now  essentially  dry,  the 
waters  which  otherwise  would  fill  it  being  diverted  to 
important  uses  in  other  directions,  yet,  historically,  it 
has  been  a  stream  of  the  highest  importance  and  of 
incalculable  value. 

Scarcely  less  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation 
is  the  stream  flowing  through  the  village  of  South 
Gardner,  sometimes  called  Gardner  Brook.  In  some 
respects,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  water- 
courses in  the  town.  It  began  to  serve  the  need  of 
the  public  at  an  earlier  day  than  any  other,  and 
more  than  any  other  at  this  dale  contributes  to  the 
business  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  town,  as  it 
promises  to  do  for  years  and  generations  to  come.  It 
enters  Gardner  near  the  southern  corner,  from  West- 
minster, and  flowing  northwesterly  through  the  vil- 
lage, thence  southwesterly  a  distance  of  two  and  one- 
half  or  three  miles  in  all,  increased  in  volume  and  in 
value  by  several  tributaries  on  the  way,  it  finally 
falls  into  Otter  River,  near  the  line  of  Templeton. 
Nine  manufacturing  establishments  are  in  operation 
along  its  course,  the  motive-power  of  which  is  de- 
rived mostly  from  its  waters. 

Pew  Brook  is  formed  by  several  streamlets  in  the 
easterly  part  of  the  town,  some  of  which  come  from 
Westminster,  and  running  southwest  and  west,  emp- 
ties into  (iardiier  Brook,  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  South  (iardner  Village,  below  the  lumber-mills  of 
Lewis  A.  Wright  &  Co.  It  furnishes  power  for  one 
chair-factory. 

Foster  Brook  rises  in  the  easterly  central  portion 
of  the  town,  and  flowing  southerly  and  westerly,  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  South  Gardner  stream, 
just  above  where  the  Worcester  Railroad  crosses  it. 
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Kneeland  Brook  has  several  sources  in  the  north- 
erly district,  and  by  a  southwesterly  course  finds  an 
outlet,  in  Otter  River,  near  where  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  goes  over  it.  Formerly  several  mills  were 
run  by  power  from  this  brook,  but  only  one  at  the 
present  time. 

Wilder  Brook  is  a  branch  of  the  last  named,  and 
is  located  to  the  west  of  it. 

Bailey  Brook,  still  farther  west,  rises  in  Winchen- 
don,  ajid  flowing  southwesterly,  empties  into  Otter 
River,  just  above  where  that  stream  passes  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  town. 

Several  small  streams  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
town  constitute  the  head-waters  of  one  branch  of 
the  Nashua  River,  flowing  northwesterly  through  the 
so-called  Nashua  Reservoir  into  Ashburnham,  and 
two  or  three  others  in  a  more  easterly  direction  flow 
into  Westminster.  On  two  of  these  streams,  one  in 
the  northeast  and  one  in  the  east,  mills  formerly 
stood,  but  both  have  passed  away. 

Soil. — The  geological  basis  of  the  territory  of 
Gardner,  like  that  of  most  of  the  towns  of  the  coun- 
ty, is  ferruginous  gneiss,  an  azoic  formation  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Hitchcock,  antedates  all  other  de- 
posits on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Gneiss  is  a  some- 
what demoralized  form  of  granite,  combining  quartz, 
feldsjjar  and  micain  varying  proportions,  and  tend- 
ing to  stratification.  Into  this  combination,  in  the 
case  before  us,  a  tincture  or  element  of  iron  enters, 
which  gives  it  a  rusty  appearance,  and  renders  it 
easy  of  oxidation  and  consequent  decomposition. 
These  primordial  deposits  occasionally  come  to  the 
surface  in  ledges  and  broken  rock,  as  they  are  also 
sometimes  unearthed  by  excavation,  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroads  through  the  town.  Upon 
them,  in  the  order  of  geologic  progress  from  untold 
ages  past,  there  rest  strata  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations  compoied  of  sand,  pebbles  and  clay,  the 
latter  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  exceptional 
quantities  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  where 
it  has  been  utilized  to  a  very  considerable  and 
profitable  extent,  as  will  hereafter  appear.  Still  later 
in  the  order  of  nature  are  there  drift  and  alluvial 
stores  brought  from  foreign  localities  by  ice  or  water 
or  other  means,  which,  mingling  with  the  decomposed 
products  of  older  periods  and  of  later  vegetable 
growths  go'ng  on  from  the  beginning,  constitute  what 
is  called  the  loam  or  soil,  of  which  the  surfijce  of  the 
earth  in  this  instance  is  composed,  and  in  which  are 
to  be  found  the  various  chemical  elements  that  give 
it  native  fertiiily  and  luxuriance  and  render  it  under 
proper  culture  capable  of  serving,  by  its  productive- 
ness, the  needs  of  all  animal  life,  and  of  ministering 
in  manifold  ways  to  human  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  town  of  Gardner,  considered  with  reference  to 
the  nature  and  quality  of  its  soil,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  particularly  adapted  to  purposes  of  agriculture. 
Occupying  a  position  upon  ihe  very  crest  of  the 
range  of  hills  which  separate  two  of  the  great  water- 


systems  of  the  State,  its  lands  sloping  and  its  waters 
running  both  east  and  west,  it  is  constantly  losing,  by 
the  operation  of  nature's  forces,  many  of  those  ele- 
ments which  serve  the  husbandman's  need  as  fertiliz- 
ing agents  in  the  earth  he  cultivates  ;  while  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  subject  to  bleak  and  chilly  winds, 
which  tend  to  diminish  the  productiveness  of  its 
fields  and  to  retard  and  jeopardize  the  growth  and 
ripening  of  whatever  may  be  planted  or  sown  in 
them.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  land  is  gravelly,  cold 
and  sterile,  and,  next  to  the  production  of  wood  and 
timber,  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  purposes  than  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  cereal  crops.  There  are, 
moreover,  scattered  through  the  town  numerous  cold, 
marshy  swamp  lands,  saturated  with  sour  waters,  and 
produdng  a  sort  of  wiry  grass  which  is  neither  palata- 
ble nor  nutritious,  and  of  little  value  in  any  respect. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  portions  of  the  territory  of 
the  town  which,  by  long  and  faithful  husbandry,  have 
been  made  to  yield  abundant  returns  for  the  labor 
expended  upon  them.  On  the  slopes  of  some  of  the 
hills  and  in  the  intervening  valleys  the  soil  is  deep 
and  pliable  and  strong,  and  only  needs  thorough  cul- 
ture to  make  it  produce  satisfactory  harvests.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  goodfy  number  of  fine  farms  in  the  out- 
lying districts,  whose  commodious,  well-kept  build- 
ings, broad  fields  of  grass  and  grain,  large  herds  and 
flocks,  bespeak  not  only  enterprise,  good  habits  and 
general  thrift,  but  competency  and  independence. 
Besides  these,  every  householder  almost  and  every 
owner  of  a  little  homestead  has  his  or  her  garden  or 
plot  of  land  devoted  to  the  growth  of  both  the  larger 
and  smaller  fruits,  different  kinds  of  edible  vegetables 
and  usually  also  to  a  pleasing  variety  of  flowers  and 
foliage  plants,  which  speaks  well  for  the  kindly  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  of  what  may  come  from  it  by 
proper  care  and  nursing — by  that  sort  of  management 
which  usually  distinguishes  a  yeoman  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Gardner,  situated  high 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  far  away  from  the 
modifying  influence  of  oceanic  breezes  and  currents, 
is  exceedingly  inconstant  and  often  disagreeable, 
being  subject  to  sudden  changes  and  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  which  determine  to  a  large  extent 
the  annual  fall  of  rain  and  snow,  and  also  the  general 
dryness  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  with  its  at- 
tendant sanitary  qual.ties,  tendencies  and  effects. 
The  winters  are  long  and  severe,  characterized  as 
they  are  by  high  winds  and  heavy  storms,  which 
cause  a  large  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  and 
seriously  try  the  powers  of  endurance  in  the  human 
constitution.  But  the  phy.-ical  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  subject  the  place  to  many  of  the 
harsher  moods  of  the  winter-lime  have  their  compen- 
sation in  the  fresh,  cool  breezes  of  the  summer  sea- 
son, which  moderate  the  otherwi'-e  excsssive  heat, 
and  make  that  part  of  the  year  more  invigorating 
and  ajrrceaMe.     On  the  whole,  the  geographical  situa- 
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tioii  of  the  town  unJ  its  climatic  comlilions  are  favor- 
able to  both  bodily  and  mental  health  and  energy, 
indirectly,  too,  of  moral  soundness  and  force  of  char- 
acter. As  a  result,  the  town  is  an  unusually  healthful 
one,  and  cases  of  pulmonary  or  mulariul  diseases  are 
of  rare  occurrence  among  its  native-born  population. 
So  that  among  the  factors  which  have  entered  into 
the  problem  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Gard- 
ner, the  influence  of  its  climate  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked or  underestimated. 

*'  While  tropic  airs  may  tropic  ueeds  stipply, 
Brave  ijouls  are  uurtiired  'neulU  a  sternereky.^' 

Flora. — Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
species  of  plants  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  only  a  very  small  proportion  can  be  indigenous 
to  so  limited  an  area  as  the  territory  of  such  a  town 
as  Gardner.  And  what  are  found  within  its  borders 
are  so  like  what  grow  throughout  the  county  that 
even  to  name  them  would  be  needless  repetition.  It 
is  not  known  that,  in  the  matter  of  forest  or  fruit- 
trees,  of  berry-producing  or  flowering  shrubs  or 
plants  of  any  sort,  Gardner  has  a  single  specimen 
which  would  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  in  the 
vicinity,  though  of  each  and  all  of  these  it  has  a 
proportionate  supply.  Enough  of  wood  and  timber 
lots  still  remain  to  give  pleasing  variety  to  the  land- 
scape, to  impart  salubrity  to  the  air,  to  s^often  the 
fierceness  of  wintry  blasts  and  break  the  violence  of 
summer  tempests,  and  to  aid  in  keeping  up  the  sup- 
ply of  nature's  xvater-fountains,  to  which  the  exist- 
ence of  forests  so  largely  contribute,  while  shrubs 
of  many  a  kind  and  name  cover  many  an  untilled 
acre  more  or  less  densely,  and  wild  flowers  of  rich 
and  varied  hues  in  great  diversity  letid  grace  and 
beauty  in  all  directions  to  the  view.  Moreover,  the 
introduction  of  a  liberal  supply  of  exotics,  especially 
in  the  departments  of  fruit  trees  and  flowering  plants, 
as  witnessed  in  the  orchards,  gardtns  and  conserva- 
tories so  often  seen,  has  enlarged  and  enriched  very 
materially  this  feature  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
town. 

Fauna. — There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  animal  kingdom,  either  native  or  im- 
ported, in  addition  to  what  may  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  pages  of  this  work.  The  same  kinds  of  wild  ani- 
mals originally  prevailed  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
county,  only  a  few  of  the  smaller  and  more  prolific 
of  which  continue  to  this  day,  to  vex  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  the  husbandmen  or  tempt  the  hunter 
through  the  still  existing  woods.  Of  the  game  birds 
scarcely  one  save  the  pariridge  reniaius,  though  the 
same  winged  songsters  of  the  grove  and  field  still 
make  the  air  vocal  with  their  melody  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  as  cheered  and  blessed  the  solitary 
way  of  the  early  settlers  in  these  then  wilderness  re- 
treat-?. Various  other  wild  birds,  with  less  of  music 
in  their  voices,  are  found  at  the  proper  season  in 
plentiful  numbers,  some  of  them  hardly  to  be  de- 
sired by  reason  of  their  mischievous  habits  in  respeci 


to  the  early  sown  or  i>lanted  grain  and  corn.  Most 
of  these  are  migratory  in  their  mode  of  life,  coming 
and  going  with  the  warmer  portions  of  the  year, 
though  a  few  remain  the  twelve-month  through, 
fearless  alike  of  winter's  colil  and  of  summer's  heat. 
Of  the  finny  tribes,  dwellers  in  the  waters  of  the 
town,  the  original  stock  still  prevails  to  some  extent, 
though  in  considerably  diminished  numbers.  The 
handsome  trout  still  glides  up  and  down  the  gurgling 
brook,  finding  rest  only  in  its  most  secluded  places, 
where  it  would  feein  to  hide  away  from  the  ardent 
fisherman,  or,  if  pursuing,  he  seeks  his  wily  victim, 
tantalizes  him  with  the  rareness  of  a  bite.  The 
pride  of  the  olden  time  in  this  respect — the  pickerel 
— and  its  companion  residents  of  the  ponds  bearing 
various  names,  which  served  the  fathers  and  mothers 
so  well  in  place  of  flesh  and  fowl  less  easily  obtained, 
have  been  much  reduced  in  these  later  days,  partly 
because  of  the  greater  search  for  them  and  partly  by 
reason  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  fish,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  the  natural  horn  enemies  of  the 
native  denizens  of  our  New  England  waters,  making 
war  upon  them  and  pursuing  them  with  disastrous 
n suits,  sometimes  even  to  extinction.  The  experi- 
ment of  bringing  in  these  new  tenants  of  our  inland 
lakes  and  ponds,  though  greatly  commended  a  few 
years  ago  by  certain  classes  of  pisciculturists  as  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  the  fish-loving  public,  may  be 
regarded,  when  judged  by  the  test  of  experience,  as 
of  doubtful  utility,  even  if  it  be  not  brought  into 
utter  condemnation.  At  any  rate,  the  promises  made 
in  its  behalf  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  satisfactorily 
fulfilled.  To  let  well  enough  alone  is  sometimes  the 
highest  wisdom. 

Early  History.— Having  made  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed presentation  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
town  of  Gardner,  it  now  seems  proper  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  its  history  as  a  distinct  body  corporate,  pos- 
sessing and  exercising  municipal  right-,  po«ers  and 
privileg<s  under  the  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  In  doing  so, 
it  is  not  needful  to  go  back  of  the  movement  initiated 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  formation  and  legal 
existence  of  the  new  township  any  further  than  to 
set  forth  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  that  movement  was  inaugurated  and  the  pre- 
vailing reasons  therefor. 

Ori<;i/i.— Unlike  most  of  theolder  townsof  Worcester 
County,  Gardner  was  not  carved  out  of  the  primeval 
forfst  nor  did  its  territorial  possessions  come  from  any 
of  the  unai>propriated  lands  of  the  Province  or  state 
of  Massachusetts,  but  from  contiguous  portions  of  the 
four  neighboring  towns.  Of  these  Westminster  con- 
tributed, in  round  numbers,  six  thousand  acres;  Ash- 
burnham,  twenty-eight  hundred  acres;  Winchendon, 
forty-five  hundred  acres  ;  and  Templeton,  seven  hun- 
dred acres,  making  in  the  aggregate  the  fourteen 
thimsand  acres  already  given  as  the  extent  of  the 
town's  surface.    The  early  history  of  those  several 
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towns  is  therefore  in  part  the  history  of  Gardner  pre- 
vious to  its  incorporation,  for  the  essential  facts  and 
incidents  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
sketches  of  those  towns  respectively  on  other  pages 
of  this  work,  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  of 
them  being  mentioned  in  this  connection.  The 
townships  named  were  first  occupied  by  the  present 
race  of  inhabitants  at  a  date  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  year  1740.  As  they  gradually  increased  in  popu- 
lation, portions  of  them  far  removed  from  their  estab- 
lished centres,  their  area  being  very  large,  were  in 
due  time  taken  up  and  appropriated  to  purposes  of 
permanent  residence. 

As  this  process  of  extension  and  settlement  went 
on,  it  came  to  pass  at  length  that  about  sixty  fami- 
lies were  established  within  the  limits  of  what  sub- 
sequently was  assigned  to  the  town  of  Gardner.  Sep- 
arated by  long  distances  from  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-citizens  and  also  from  the  recognized  seat  of 
public  activity  in  their  respective  municipalities,  the 
heads  of  these  families  began  after  a  time  to  feel  that 
it  would  be  for  their  common  convenience,  interest 
and  general  welfare  to  sever  the  connection  which 
had  hitherto  existed  between  them  and  their  colleague 
townsmen,  and  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
township  more  compact,  so  far  as  they  were  them- 
selves concerned,  than  those  to  which  they  belonged, 
the  so-called  centre  of  which — where  the  meeting- 
house should  be  built,  where  trade  should  be  set  up, 
where  public  business  should  be  transacted  and  pub- 
lic gatherings  of  whatever  sort  held — would  be  nearer 
at  hand  and  the  recognized  duties  of  which,  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  could  be  more  easily  and  readily  per- 
formed. 

The  desirableness  of  a  change  like  that  outlined, 
by  reason  of  the  many  advantages  which  would  na- 
turally accrue  to  all  parties  concerned,  became  very 
soon  so  apparent  and  so  urgent  that  as  early  as  1781 
a  movement  was  started  looking  to  its  consummation. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  united  and  mu- 
tually concurrent  action  in  relation  to  the  subject 
was  taken  until  the  year  1784  or  1785,  when  the  sev- 
eral towns  liable  to  dismemberment  were  petitioned 
by  the  portion  of  their  inhabitants  favorably  interested 
for  leave  to  be  set  off  with  iheir  families  and  estates, 
in  order  that  they  might  join  with  others  in  neighbor- 
ing towns,  similarly  situated  and  similarly  minded,  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  town.  The  prayer  of  the  pe- 
titioners seemed  so  reasonable  to  their  fellow-citizens 
that,  with  very  little  opposition  or  delay,  indeed,  with 
remarkable  unanimity  and  cordiality,  it  was  in  every 
instance  granted.  Ashburuham  led  off  in  a  vote  favor- 
ing the  measure  and  granting  the  request  passed  Sep- 
tember 3,  1774;  Templet<in  followed  in  a  vote  to  the 
same  effect  April  G,  1775  ;  Winchendon  May  16th,  and 
Westminster  Jlay  17th  of  the  same  year.  The  gen- 
erous and  honorable  spirit  which  animated  the  sev- 
eral towns  involved  in  this  movement  is  duly  repre- 
sented   in    a   report   of  a   committee   of  the  town  of 


Winchendon,  to  which  the  subject  was  referred,  where- 
in the  following  passage  occurs  :  "  Considering  the 
situation  of  the  petitioners,  we  think  it  reasonable  a 
part  of  said  town  should  be  set  off  when  those  towns 
concerned  have  determined  the  respective  bounda- 
ries of  the  district  to  be  so  formed  as  that  the  same 
may  be  properly  accommodated."  The  report  was 
duly  "  accepted  and  adopted." 

The  consent  of  the  towns  having  been  obtained  as 
stated,  a  petition  signed  by  Mr.  John  Glazier,  then  of 
Westminster  and  about  thirty  others,  was  sent  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  at  what  was  called  its  May 
Session,  in  1785,  praying  that  certain  specified  por- 
tions of  the  towns  of  Winchendon,  Ashburnham, 
Westminster  and  Templeton,  with  the  inhabitants 
thereof  and  their  estates,  might  be  set  off  from  those 
towns  respectively  and  erected  into  a  new  township 
bearing  the  name  of  Gardner.  An  appropriate  map 
indicating  the  changes  proposed  accompanied  the 
petition,  and  is  still  preserved  among  the  State 
archives  at  Boston,  though  the  petition  itself  is  no- 
where to  be  found.  The  result  of  this  appeal  to  the 
Legislature  is  clearly  attested  by  its  action,  which 
culminated,  on  the  27th  of  June,  in  the  passage  of  an 
"  Act  of  Incorporation,"  of  which  the  following,  with 
the  omission  of  the  boundary  lines,  is  a  copy : 

An  act  for  erecting  the  westerly  part  of  Westminster,  the  southwest- 
eriy  part  of  .\Bliburnliam,  the  southeasterly  part  of  Winchendon  and  the 
easterly  part  of  Templeton  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  into  a  town  by 
the  name  of  Gardner. 

Wliei-ea9,  the  inhabitants  of  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  of  "West- 
minster, the  southwesterly  part  of  the  town  of  .\8bburaham,  the  south- 
easterly part  of  the  town  of  Winchendon  and  the  easterly  part  of  the 
town  of  Templeton  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  have  represented  to 
this  court  the  difficulties  they  labor  under  in  their  present  situation  and 
request  that  they  may  be  incorporated  into  a  separate  town,  and  it  ap- 
pearing to  this  court  proper  to  comply  with  their  request : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Sepresentatii^es  in  General  Court 
assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  :  That  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town  of  Westminster,  southwesterly  part  of  the  town  of  Ashburuham, 
southeasterly  part  of  the  town  of  Winchendon  and  easterly  part  of  the 
town  of  Templeton  in  the  county  of  Worcester  (bounds  omitted)  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  erected  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Gardner,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  hereby  are  i"nvested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges 
and  immunities  which  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  within  this  Com- 
monwealth do  or  may  enjoy. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  :  That  where  the  lots  that  are  now  settled 
are  cut  by  the  above  lines,  every  owner  of  such  lot  shall  be  holden  to 
pay  taxes  for  the  whole  of  such  lot  to  the  town  in  which  liia  bouse 
now  stands.  ProvUled,  nevertheless^  If  any  owner  of  such  lot  shall  return 
a  certificate  into  the  secretary's  office  within  six  months  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act,  expressing  his  desire  to  belong  with  his  said  lot  to  the 
other  town,  such  lot  and  the  owner  thereof  shall  forever  afterwards  be 
holden  to  pay  taxes  to  the  other  town  accordingly. 

And  be  it  further  enacttid  by  the  authority  aforesaid:  That  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  said  town  shall  pay  their  proportion  of  all  tjixes  already 
granted  to  be  raised  in  the  several  towns  from  which  they  were  respec- 
tively taken. 

And  be  ii  further  enacted :  That  Nicholas  Dyke,  Esq.,  be,  and  hereby 
is,  empowered  to  issue  his  warnint  directed  to  some  principal  inhabitant, 
requiring  hint  to  warn  and  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
town  to  assemble  and  meet  at  some  suitable  time  and  place  in  said  town 
to  choose  all  such  officers  as  towns  by  law  are  required  to  choose  at  their 
annual  town-meeting  in  the  mouth  of  March. 

SiMUEL  PltltllPS,  Jit.,  Presl.  of  the  Senate. 
Nathaniel  Goruau,  iipeaker  of  the  Houte. 

Approved  by  the  Governor, 
James  Bowdoin. 
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Agreeably  to  the  provision  contained  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  above  enactment,  Nicholas  Dyke,  of 
Westminster,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  did,  on  the  M 
day  of  August  following,  issue  his  warrant  in  proper 
iDrni  to  Mr.  I'eter  Goodalo.  one  of  the  inhaliitant.s  of 
the  town  of  Gardner,  requiring  him 

towiirn  uU  tht.  lnliubiliint»  of  wii.l  luwntomcpt  at  UmhoUM'  of  .Mr.  .lulm 
4>ltt7.ier  iu  Haiil  tuwii,  on  MoiKlay,  tlio  llftet'iith  day  of  .VtiKiir^t  prc^vnt,  at 
iiino  o'clock  foroiioon,  to  act  on  tlio  following  articles,  viz.: 

!•'.  To  clioiMo  ft  niutlt'mtor  to  povt'rn  said  meeting. 

'2*.  To  clioiH^e  all  town  oflicors  as  tho  law  illrocts  at  anuuAl  March 
nioolings, 

•i'K  To  know  the  mind  of  the  town  whether  they  will  grant  money  to 
defray  town  i-hargcs. 

4'*'.  To  see  what  method  the  town  will  come  Into  to  collect  taxes  or  to 
tmnsitcl  any  matter  or  bnsinesrias  they  think  necc-**sary. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this  warrant,  the 
inhabitants  of  (Jardner  came  together  and  were  called 
to  order  for  the  transaction  of  business  by  Justice 
Dyke,  who  was  present. 

Captain  Elisha  Jackson  was  chosen  moderator  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  following-named  gentlemen  were 
elected  as  the  first  ofhcers  of  the  town,  respectively: 
Clerk,  8eth  Heywood ;  Selectmen,  Elisha  Jackson, 
Samuel  Stone,  John  White,  Simon  dates,  John 
Glazier,  who  were  instructed  to  act  as  assessors; 
Treasurer,  Seth  Heywood  ;  Collector,  Elijah  Wilder, 
who  agreed  to  collect  the  taxes  for  four  pence  on  the 
l)ound  and  give  satisfactory  bonds  for  the  faithful  dis- 
cbarge of  his  duty.  Suliordiiialc  otlicers  were  chosen 
in  due  form,  and  the  oath  of  ofhcc,  where  reijuired, 
was  administered  by  Esquire  Dyke.  Xo  other  busi- 
ness was  done  and  the  meeting  dissolved. 

The  town  of  Gardner  was  now  legally  organized 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  its  act  of  incorporation, 
and  had  entered  upon  its  career  as  one  of  those 
primary  little  republics  which  go  to  make  up  the 
good  old  Commonwealth  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Before 
proceeding  to  sketch  the  details  of  that  career,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  be  desirable  to  dwell  somewhat  at 
length  upon  the  conditions  and  circumstances  at- 
tending the  town's  birth  ami  its  first  starting  into  life. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  and  importance,  both 
to  the  general  public  and  to  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  to  have  indicated  those  portions  of  the 
territory  which  were  taken  from  the  towns  con- 
tributing thereto,  and  where  the  boumlary  lines  of 
such  towns  originally  ran.  The  northwesterly  line  of 
Westminster  formerly  extended  from  the  present 
northeast  corner  of  Gardner,  nearly  a  mile  southeast 
of  Ashburnham  .Junction,  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
crossing  Cilazier  Hill  just  south  of  the  reservoir, 
thence  in  a  direct  course  through  the  central  village, 
cutting  the  town-house  lot  into  two  nearly  eipial 
parts,  and  so  along  the  southerly  bounds  of  Lynde 
Street  straight  on  to  the  westerly  corner  of  Gardner 
near  the  old  hotel  below  East  Templeton,  which  was, 
iu  theold  time,  the  westerly  cornerof  Westminster.  All 
the  territory  south  of  that  line  originally  belonged  to 
that  town.  The  line  between  Ashburnham  and  Win- 
chendon,  running  straight  from  the  northward  along 
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Stone  Street,  passed  between  tireen  Street  and 
Crystal  Lake,  and  met  the  Westminster  boundary  a 
little  east  of  the  junction  of  School  and  Lynde  Streets. 
The  lanils  to  the  eastward  of  this  line  were  from  Ash- 
l)urnham,  those  to  the  westward  from  Winchendon. 
Those  derived  from  'I'cmpleton  lay  west  of  a  line  ex- 
tending from  a  point  in  the  original  Westminster 
boundary  near  where  the  railroad  crosses  it,  north- 
westerly till  it  met  the  present  northernmost  bound- 
ary between  Gardner  and  Templeton,  of  which  it 
was  the  continuation.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
first  meeting-house  site,  (now  occupied  by  the  First 
Congregational  Church),  the  old  burying-ground  and 
the  public  common  were  on  the  .Vshburnham  territory, 
together  with  the  north  part  of  the  central  village, 
while  Crystal  Lake  and  the  north  [lart  of  West 
Gardner  are  on  that  coming  from  Winchendon.  All 
of  South  Gardner  village,  the  principal  railroad  sta- 
tions and  the  southern  i)art  of  the  other  villages  are 
on  territory  originally  belonging  to  Westminster. 

.\t  whose  suggestion  or  by  whose  means  the  name 
( iardner  was  given  to  the  town  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  it  was  in  honor  of  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
heroic  patriots  of  ante-Uevolutionary  times,  who  fell 
a  martyr  to  his  country's  liberties  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Thomas  Gardner  was  son  of  Richard 
of  Cambridge  and  a  descendant  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion from  Thomas  of  Hoxbury,  the  first  of  the  name 
in  the  country,  who  died  in  1(>;{3.  He  was  born  in 
1724,  and  early  in  life  began  to  display  those  traits  of 
character  which  in  later  years  won  for  him  the  con- 
fidence anil  high  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens  and 
qualified  him  for  the  important  part  he  was  to  play 
in  the  stirring  events  of  his  time.  He  was  of  strong 
mind,  of  great  i>ractical  judgment  and  unusual  ex- 
ecutive ability,  a  natural  .adviser  of  men  and  leader 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  called  to  fill  important 
civil  ollices  in  his  native  town,  and  entering  military 
life,  rose  rapidly  to  a  station  of  honor  and  command. 
As  colonel  of  the  First  Middlesex  Regiment  he  was 
at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  but  did  no  efl'ectual  ser- 
vice by  reason  of  the  unsoldierly  conduct  of  his  men. 
Greatly  chagrined  thereat,  he  resolved  to  retrieve 
himself  from  disgrace  at  the  first  opportunity.  En- 
listing in  a  regiment  of  the  Continental  Army,  he 
was  commissioned  colonel  June  2,  177.').  On  the 
morning  of  June  17th  he  wtis  ordered  from  his 
station  on  Prospect  Hill  to  Charlestown  Neck  a.s  a 
reserve  in  the  expected  battle,  and  about  noon  ad- 
vanced to  Bunker  Hill,  where,  by  command  of  Gen. 
Putnam,  he  with  his  men  was  engaged  in  throwing 
up  earthworks  for  the  jirotection  of  the  patriot  forces 
in  case  they  should  be  driven  from  their  intrench- 
ments  iu  front  of  the  enemy.  Twice  had  the  British 
made  at'ack  and  twice  had  they  been  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  On  the  third  advance,  the  ammuni- 
tion of  the  Colonial  troops  giving  out.  Gen.  Putnam 
rode  in  hot  haste  back  to  Col.  Gardner  and  ordered 
him  to  the  scene  of  conflict.      Obeying,    he    bur- 
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riecl  forward,  but  before  reaching  the  place  of  action 
was  struck  by  a  musket-ball  which  felled  him  to  the 
earth.  Being  raised  from  the  ground,  he  shouted  to 
his  men,  "  Conquer  or  die,"  and  was  carried  from  the 
field.  He  lingered  till  July  3d,  the  day  when  Wash- 
ington took  command  of  the  army,  one  of  whose  first 
orders,  issued  the  following  day,  was:  "Col.  Gardner 
is  to  be  buried  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock  p.m., 
with  the  military  honors  due  to  so  brave  and  gallant 
an  oflScer,  who  fought,  bled  and  died  in  the  cause  of 
his  country  and  of  mankind."  Such  was  the  man 
whose  name  the  town  of  Gardner  perpetuates.  May 
her  children  ktep  his  memory  green  to  many  genera- 
tions by  emulating  his  spirit  of  self-forgetting,  patri- 
otic devotion  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  and  to  the  inborn  rights  of  man. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  complete  list  of  the 
families  resident  in  the  town  at  the  date  of  its  incor- 
poration is  to  be  found  among  the  generally  well-pre- 
served records  of  the  time.  But  by  referring  to  the 
histories  and  records  of  the  several  towns,  from  which 
its  territory  was  taken  previous  to  that  period,  and 
to  the  books  of  the  town  clerk  of  Gardner,  relating  to 
what  transpired  immediately  after,  a  table  of  such 
resident  families  has  been  prepared,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  substantially  correct.  As  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been  put  in  print  before,  it  is  herewith 
presented  in  full,  to  wit : 


AdamB,  John. 
Bacon,  .Joseph. 
Baker,  George. 
Baker,  .John. 
Baldwin,  Josiah. 
JJancroft,  Jonathan. 
Beard,  Andrew. 
Bickford,  William. 
Bolton,  Ebenezer. 
Boyden,  Joseph. 
Brown,  Jonathan. 
Cbilds,  Daniel. 
Clark,  Benjamin. 
Clark,  Joseph. 
Comee,  David. 
Conant,  Josiah. 
Cooledge,  James. 
Eaton,  Ebenezer. 
Eaton,  John. 
Eaton,  Jonathan. 
Edgell,  Samuel. 
Fairbanks,  Levi. 
Fisher,  Gideon. 
Fisher,  William 
Foster,  David. 
Foster,  Samnel. 
Gates,  Simon. 
Glazier,  John. 
Goodale,  Peter. 
Gobs,  William 

Graves, . 

Green,  Israel. 
Green,  Nathan. 
Greenwood,  Jonathan, 
Hadley,  Joseph. 
HayneF,  Reuben. 
Heywood,  Seth. 
Hill,  Asa. 
Hill,  Bezaleel. 
Hill,  Jesse. 
Hill,  Maverick. 


Hill,  Moses. 
Holland,  Joseph. 
Howe,  Ebenezer. 
Jackson,  Caleb. 
Jackson,  Elisba. 
Kelton,  Edward. 
Keltou,  .Samuel. 
Kendall,  Benjamin. 
Keyes,  Ebenezer. 
Kiieelaud,  Timothy. 
.Matthews,  John, 
-Merriam,  Nathan. 
Moore,  Ezra. 
Nichols,  David, 

Parker, , 

Partridge,  Jabez. 
Payson,  Joseph, 
Perley,  Allen, 
Pratt,  Ephraim. 
Priest,  Joseph. 

Priest, . 

Putnam,  John. 

Rice, . 

Richardson,  Jonas. 
Sanderson,  Samuel. 

Samson, , 

Sawyer,  Jude. 
Simonds,  Elyah, 
Stone,  Samuel. 
Temple,  Ephraim. 
Upton,  Oliver, 
Wheeler,  Joel, 
Wheeler,  Josiah. 
Whitcomb,  Jonathan, 
Whitcomb,  Jonathan  P. 
White,  John. 
Whitney,  Joshua. 
Wilder,  Elijah. 
Wilder,  Josiah. 
Wood,  Elijah. 
Wright,  Joseph. 


The  above,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  old  New  Eng- 
land names,  and  suggest  those  substantial  and  exalted 


qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  character  which  dis- 
tinguished the  founders  of  New  England  and  that 
great  class  of  people  in  the  mother  country  whence 
they  sprang,  of  whom  the  eminent  and  brilliant  Lord 
Macaulay  said  they  were  "the  most  remarkable,  per- 
haps, the  world  ever  produced."  By  a  study  of  those 
names  through  their  ancestral  lines  the  interested  in- 
quirer will  notice  how  directly  the  town  of  Gardner 
stands  connected  in  the  order  of  historical  continuity 
with  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  settlements, 
and  how  closely  related  were  her  early  citizens  to  the 
Pilgrim  and  Puritan  immigrants  to  these  shores.  Such 
a  study  will  show,  moreover,  how  naturally  it  occur- 
red that  what  are  recognized  and  honored  as  New 
England  ideas  and  principles  characterized  the  earlier 
life  of  Gardner  and  helped  to  shape,  in  a  large  degree, 
its  whole  subsequent  history.  The  distinctive  type 
of  civilization  which  was  brought  from  beyond  the 
sea  in  the  "  Mayflower  "  and  "  Isabella  "  was  the  type 
that  presided  like  a  good  genius  over  the  Ijirth  of  all 
the  older  settlements  of  this  whole  region  of  country, 
finding  e.xpression  alike  in  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  people  at  large  and  in  the  social,  civil,  educa- 
tional and  religious  institutions  they  established  and 
sought  to  make  perpetual.  The  town  of  Gardner  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  regard.  In 
its  most  striking  features,  in  what  is  most  creditable 
and  honorable  in  its  career,  it  is  but  the  outgrowth  of 
the  influences  that  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  its 
existence,  the  product  of  the  seed  sown  by  the  hands 
of  those  brave,  devoted  men  and  women  who  first 
cleared  the  forests,  tilled  the  fields,  built  the  homes, 
and  lighted  the  altar-fires  within  its  borders. 

In  portraying  the  earlier  history  of  the  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  into  notice  some  of  the  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  its  original  inhabitants, 
together  with  the  difficulties  which  they  encountered 
at  the  outset,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  lim- 
ited resources  then  available  for  the  varied  uses  of 
life.  What  goes  by  the  general  name  of  property,  or 
material  jjosse.ssions,  consisted  almost  wholly  of  real- 
estate  farm  stock  and  the  implements  and  utensils 
required  for  domestic  and  agricultural  purposes,  with 
a  few  tools  and  appliances  for  the  simpler  and  more 
indispensable  forms  of  mechanical  handicraft.  Very 
little  money,  of  any  sort,  was  in  circulation,  and  what 
there  was,  being  iu  the  shape  of  Continental  or  C  Colo- 
nial ,scrip,  was  of  uncertain  value  at  the  best  and 
often  wholly  worthless.  Government  bonds,  railroad 
stocks  and  other  securities  were  not  in  those  days  at 
the  command  of  the  sturdy  pioneers,  whose  available 
funds  were  chiefly  the  bones  and  sinews  of  their  phy- 
sical systems,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  resolute  and 
unconquerable  will.  It  was  at  times  impossible  for 
them  to  obtain  sufficient  current  funds  with  which  to 
pay  their  taxes,  and  the  town  was  frequently  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  receiving  various  farm  pro- 
ducts as  an  equivalent  therefor,  the  price  of  which 
was  determined  by  public  vote.     Butter  seems  to  have 
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been  the  most  coinmoii  siilistitute  for  money,  probably 
because  it  was  most  convenient  to  handle  and  most 
sure  of  a  ready  market.  The  precise  form  of  the 
town's  action  in  this  matter  shows  the  then  existint: 
condition  of  things  and  also  what  a  wise  economy 
ref|iiired  In  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Under 
date  of  June  U,  1787,  it  was  voted  "that  the  collector 
take  butter  of  the  persons  that  are  in  his  rates,  pro- 
vided that  they  bring  the  butter  by  the  first  of  July 
ne.xt,  at  seven  pence  per  pound,  and  the  collector  to 
provide  firkins  to  put  said  butter  in  and  to  deliver 
butter  to  the  committee  that  are  to  provide  nails  for 
the  meeting-house  when  called  for.  It  is  expected 
that  the  collector  put  the  butter  into  firkins,  well 
salted,  and  the  butter  to  be  good  butter."  The  pro- 
vision in  this  vote  for  having  the  butter  received  for 
taxes  delivered  to  the  committee  who  were  to  procure 
nails  for  the  meeting  house,  then  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, indicates  the  extent  to  which  what  was  called 
"  barter,"  the  exchange  of  one  article  of  traffic  for 
another,  entered  into  the  commercial  transactions  of 
those  days  when  money  wjis  scarce  and  of  doubtful 
worth — a  practice  which,  in  country  towns  especially, 
continued  until  within  the  memory  of  persons  now 
living. 

No  data  are  known  to  exist  by  which  to  determine 
the  actual  amount  of  property  in  Gardner  at  the  time 
of  incorporation.  The  tax-lists  of  that  day  are  not  to 
be  found,  and  whatever  statistics  may  have  been  pre- 
pared, if  there  were  any,  have  disappeared.  The 
earliest  available  authority  relating  to  this  point  is 
the  general  United  States  tax-lists  made  up  in  the 
year  1708  by  order  of  the  Federal  Government,  repre- 
senting the  a.ssessments  laid  upon  the  entire  country 
for  the  purimse  of  meeting  the  demands  upon  the  na- 
tional treasury.  From  a  copy  of  those  lists  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  New  Kngland  Historic-Genea- 
logical Society,  Boston,  interesting  and  trustworthy 
particulars  have  been  gleaned,  some  of  which  in  a 
condensed  form  are  herewith  submitted. 

At  the  date  named,  17!>8,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  tax-paying  residents  in  the  town  own- 
ing or  occupying  real  estate,  the  appraised  value  of 
whose  property  in  the  aggregate  was  about  ?1 24,000, 
or  a  trifle  over  ?^800  eacli.  Seven  persons  were  worth 
$22,7.")!l  or  an  average  of  $.3,251,  ranging  as  foliows: 
Klisha  Jackson,  §6,10');  William  Rickford,  $4,710; 
James  Oooledge,  $2,634;  Ebenezer  Howe,  $2,538; 
Seth  Heywood,  $2,325  ;  Simon  Gates,  $2,274;  William 
Whitney,  $2,171.  Forty-three  persons  had  between 
$1000  and  $2000  each,  aggregating  .$57,979.  The  re- 
maining $43,-156  was  distributed  among  one  hundred 
and  five  persons,  giving  each  one  about  $415.  Sev- 
eral lots  whose  owners  were  unknown  were  valued  at 
$186.  The  actual  taxable  property  of  the  town,  which 
excluded  all  public  buildings  and  common  lands,  and 
also  the  estate  of  Rev.  Jonathan  O.sgood,  was  $124,380. 
No  one  was  taxed  for  money  on  hand  or  at  interest, 
nor  for  plate  or  securities  of  any  kind.     Of  the  one 


hundred  and  fifty-five  tax-payers  in  1798  there  were, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  thirty-five  not  liv- 
ing in  town,  whose  aggregate  property  was  $6,283, 
which  would  make  the  actual  amount  of  taxable 
property  held  by  residents,  exclusive  of  Kev.  Mr.  Os- 
good, $118,097. 

Of  the  citizens  of  Gardner  at  the  date  named,  forty- 
nine  with  their  families  occupied  dwellings,  each  of 
which,  with  a  lot  of  one-quarter  of  an  acre,  was  valued 
at  more  than  $100,  or  at  an  average  of  $260.  William 
Bickford  owned  the  best  one,  doubtle.ss  the  brick 
dwelling  now  standing  at  the  South  Village,  which 
was  appraised  at  $920.  Other  houses  ranged  as  fol- 
lows: Elisha  Jackson's,  built  two  years  before,  $720; 
James  Cooledge's,  $550;  Jimathan  Bancroft,  Seth 
Heywood  and  Ezra  Moore,  $500  each;  Joel  Matthews 
and  Joseph  Simonds  lived  in  dwellings  taxed  for  $10 
each.  Oue  hundred  and  six  dwellings,  the  whole 
number  then  standing  in  tlie  town  and  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  be  taxed,  were  appraised  at  $16,099,  an 
average  of  $151.87.  There  were  probably  a  few  other 
rude  structures  occupied  at  the  time,  but  of  no  ratable 
worth. 

The  largest  landholder  in  town  in  1798  was  Wil- 
liam Whitney,  who  had  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  acres.  He  was  followed  by  Elisha  Jackson 
with  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  acres;  Wm.  Bick- 
ford, three  hundred  and  twelve  acre*;  Josiah  Wilder 
and  James  Cooledge,  two  huudre<l  and  fifty  acres 
each.  Thirty-four  persons  had  between  one  and  two 
hundred  acres  each.  Twelve  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  house-lots, 
were  taxed  for  $104,595,  or  for  less  than  nine 
dollars  per  acre,  the  average  valuation  of  land  in  the 
town  generally.  The  estimated  value  of  land  in  the 
village  at  that  date  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that 
.Jonathan  Prescott,  the  first  merchant  in  the  i)lace, 
residing  on  the  s^ite  occupied  lor  many  years  by  the 
late  Francis  Richardson,  Esq.,  was  taxed  for  three 
hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  on  an  acre  and  a  half 
of  land,  presumably  attached  to  his  house-lot,  or  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  per 
acre. 

Taking  now  the  appraisal  of  the  property  in  Gard- 
ner in  179S,  thirteen  years  after  it  was  incorporated, 
and  making  due  allowance  for  the  probable  increase 
of  population  and  wealth,  it  can  be  easily  seen,  with- 
out attempting  to  give  the  precise  figures,  with  what 
meagre  pecuniary  capital  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  town  began  their  municipal  life.  Their  brain 
and  muscle  were,  in  large  degree,  their  cai)ital — their 
principal  stock  in  trade  and  pledge  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Their  enterprise  and  perseverance,  their  reso- 
lute purpose  and  readiness  to  labor  and  endure, 

"  The  iiidomitable  will  and  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield  ;  '* 

these  qualities,  under  the  circumstances,  gave  them 
strength  of  character  and  a  sort  of  moral  persistence 
and  invincibleness  which  were  full  of  promise  for  the 
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years  ahead,  which  made  an  impress  upon  the  public 
mind  and  heart,  and  became  a  force  in  the  community 
not  yet  exhausted  or  overcome,  the  augury  still  of 
prosperous  fortunes  and  happy  destinies. 

In  what  has  thus  far  been  offered  to  the  reader  iis 
the  opening  chapter  of  this  historical  sketch  of  the 
town  of  Gardner,  he  will  find  a  sufficiently  detailed 
presentation  of  its  situation,  topography,  settlement 
and  incorporation,  together  with  a  brief  portraiture 
of  its  early  inhabitants  and  of  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  under  which  they  started  out  in  their 
municipal  career.  He  will  also  find  an  account  of 
the  first  town-meeting,  at  which  the  town,  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  was  legally  organized,  its  officers  chosen, 
and  its  complex  machinery  made  ready  for  active 
service.  The  line  of  historic  development  and  pro- 
gress will  be  taken  up  at  that  point  in  subsequent 
chapters  and  traced  down  to  the  present  day  by  a 
separate  consideration  of  several  leading  public  in- 
terests in  such  order  as  may  seem  most  convenient 
and  appropriate. 


CHAPTER     CXI. 

GARDNER— (Cow//;;  «(></.) 

TOWN     AND    COUNTY    ROADS— FIFTH    MASSACHUSRTT.S 
TURNPIKE — RAILWAYS. 

Prp:viou.s  to  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Ciard- 
ner  two  county  roads  had  been  laid  across  its  territory — 
one  as  early  as  1754,  extending  from  Lancaster  to 
Quopoage  (Athol),  and  the  other  in  1759  from  Wiu- 
chendon  to  Worcester.  The  first  of  these  crossed  the 
town -line  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Lewis  A. 
Wright  lumber-mill,  and  followed  essentially  the  line 
of  High,  South  Main  and  Kendall  Streets  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  latter  with  Broadway,  thence  by  a  varying 
course,  still  partially  traceable,  not  far  at  any  point 
from  the  present  highway,  to  the  Templeton  boundary. 
This  was  the  principal  thoroughfare  through  the  place 
from  Boston  and  other  lower  towns  westward  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  or  until  the  construction  of  the  Fifth 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  in  1799  or  1800.  The  other 
road,  built  by  order  of  tlie  county  authorities,  entered 
the  limits  of  the  town  near  where  Chapel  Street  now 
strikes  them,  half  a  mile  east  of  Ray  Hill,  and  followed 
the  course  of  said  street  for  the  most  part  till  it  reached 
what  is  now  Pearl  Street,  thence  cutting  across  the  in- 
tervening country  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
Winchendon  Street,  and  continuing  along  that  street 
past  the  present  town-farm  buildings  to  Winchendon 
line.  In  addition  to  these,  the  several  towns  from 
which  the  territory  of  Gardner  was  received  had 
caused  a  lew  highways  to  be  made  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  in  getting  to  and  from  the  centres 
of  tliose  towns  respectively,  and  for  freer  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  but  they  were  little  more  or 
better  than  cart-paths  through  the  wilderness,  quite 


unlike  the  well-graded  streets  of  the  present  day. 
Aside  from  these,  there  were,  no  doubt,  such  other 
ways  opened  in  difterent  localities  as  might  serve  the 
temporary  necessities  of  the  settlers,  witliout  any 
formal  survey  or  regard  to  permanent  use. 

About  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  a 
third  county  road  was  laid  and  ordered  to  be  built 
from  Royalston  to  Gardner.  As  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, it  ran  along  the  line  of  Clark  Street  from  the 
northwest  till  it  reached  the  Jonathan  Bancroft  place, 
continuing  thence,  as  seems  probable,  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Crystal  Lake  outlet  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  along  the  general  course  of  Mechanic  Street  to 
the  Lanc^'.ster  and  Athol  Road  (now  Broadway).  The 
location  of  this  road  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  Gardner,  especially  to  those  living  at  or  near  what 
had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  centre  of  the  town.  Hence 
at  the  second  town-meeting,  held  September  6, 1785, 
it  was,  pursuant  to  an  article  in  the  warrant  calling 
the  same,  "Voted,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  town 
that  the  county  road  ought  to  go  through  the  centre 
of  the  town,"  and  a  petition,  in  accordance  with  that 
vote,  was  prepared  and  ordered  to  be  sent  "  to  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  now  sitting  in  Worcester," 
stating  that  the  road  "  as  it  is  now  laid  will  not  con- 
vene this  town  nor  the  public  so  well  as  if  it  was  laid 
througli  the  centre  of  the  town,"  and  praying  that  it 
might  extend  from  near  Jonathan  Bancroft's  "through 
our  centre  and  come  into  the  county  road  that  leads 
from  Winchendon  to  Westminster  Meeting-house," 
near  Josiah  Wheeler's,  or  where  it  will  best  serve  the 
public.  The  court  seemed  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  the  petition  and  changed  the  location  of  the  road 
accordingly.  It  ran  substantially  from  the  original 
Bancroft  place  along  the  course  of  what  are  now  Park, 
Central,  Pearl  and  Smith  Streets  to  Chapel  Street, 
near  the  present  residence  of  Asa  F.  Smith,  and  was 
known,  for  many  years,  as  the  Westminster  and 
Royalston  Road. 

No  other  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
town  in  the  matter  of  roads  during  that  year  except  to 
vote,  November  7th,  to  have  them,  when  laid  out, 
three  rods  wide,  and  then  a  week  later  to  reconsider 
that  vote  and  fix  their  width  at  two  and  a  half  rods. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  1786,  however,  the 
subject  of  highways  was  taken  up  in  earnest.  The 
selectmen,  who  evidently  had  not  been  idle  since 
their  appointment  to  office,  reported  in  detail  the  lay- 
ing out  of  thirteen  highways  in  different  ]>arts  of  the 
town,  all  of  which  were  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
built  at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  the  following 
week.  At  the  same  meeting  sixty  p<jun(ls  (about  two 
hundred  dollars)  were  voted  for  mending  and  making 
highways  "  this  present  year."  By  this  action  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  were,  for  the  most  part,  brought 
into  ready  communication  with  each  other,  with 
the  Center,  and  with  those  larger  thoroughfares  by 
which  access  could  be  had  to  the  neighboring 
towns  to  Worcester,  the  county  seat,  and  to  Boston, 
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the  capital  of  the  Commonwoalth.  Thus  early  in  the 
town's  history  were  laid  the  first  meshes  of  that  com- 
plex net-work  of  streets  and  highways  which  atler- 
wards  spread  over  its  whole  territory,  and  which  has 
heen  extended  from  time  to  time  down  to  the  present 
day,  as  the  demands  of  business  or  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  people  at  large  might  seem  to  reciuire. 

An  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  lo- 
cating of  roads  in  the  early  days  of  the  town  may  be 
referred  to  at  this  point,  not  for  its  own  sake  alone, 
but  because  it  illustrates  somewhat  the  limited  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  town  at  the  time,  the  motives 
oftentimes  influencing  men  in  their  action  u|ion  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  and  the  peculiar  notions  then 
entertained  of  what  the  public  good  would  call  for  in 
coming  years.  In  view  of  what  has  transpired  since 
that  date,  the  account  of  it  is  pleasant  and  suggestive 
reading.  In  the  year  1793  some  alterations  were 
made  in  the  County  Road,  running  through  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  the  principal  of  which  was  the 
straightening  of  it  from  near  the  head  of  Sawyer 
Street  to  a  ]>oint  near  tin;  present  hotel  site.  By  this 
change,  travel  would  be  diverted  from  the  hilly,  cir- 
cuitous route  past  the  Capt.  Jackson  place  to  the  di- 
rect and  comparatively  level  course  across  the  low- 
lands south  of  the  Hickford  Mill,  where  the  turnpike 
was  afterward  located.  The  new  part  running  across 
the  meadow  was  difficult  and  costly  to  build,  which 
fact  somewhat  embarrassed  the  town,  and  it  moreover 
was  calculated  to  atlect  unfavorably  the  custom  of  the 
tavern  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  by  taking  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  travel  away  from  it. 

Although  the  road  had  been  so  far  completed  as 
to  be  opened  for  use,  yet  the  town  voted,  March  2"), 
1794,  to  ask  for  its  discontinuance  or  re-location 
elsewhere.  A  petition  corresponding  to  that  vote 
was  prepared  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  (\)unty 
Court.  In  urging  the  discontinuance  of  the  piece  of 
road  in  ipiestion,  which  was  the  result  aimed  at,  the 
petitioners  represented  that  it  had  been  laid  "  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  town  and  individuals  in  said 
town,  an<l  we  cannot  see  that  the  traveler  can  receive 
any  real  advantage  by  the  same,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  seem  to  choose  the  old  road,  rather  than  the 
new  one,  as  it  is  a  good  road  and  has  been  travelled 
upwards  of  forty  years,"  etc.  "  It  will  also  be  of 
great  damage  on  account  of  having  mills  being  put 
up  at  the  lower  end  of  the  meadow  [where  the  Bent 
Brothers'  chair-factory  now  is],  which  we  shall  stand 
in  great  need  of,  for  the  mill  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
meadow  [on  the  site  of  the  shop  of  James  Sawyer] 
in  some  seasons  cannot  grind  for  one-half  of  the 
town,  now  it  is  small,  and  when  we  come  to  have 
three  times  our  [present]  inimber,  and  lands  cleared 
up,  which  will  much  shorten  the  water,  it  will 
make  a  wide  odds,  and  we  shall  have  to  travel  five, 
six,  seven  and  eight  miles  for  grinding,  which  will  be 
a  very  great  grievance ;  it  also  takes  it  [travel] 
from  a  pulilic-house  that  has  been  occupied  for  that 


service  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  of  late  has 
been  at  great  expense  for  buildings  to  seive  the 
public ;  and  as  we  have  three  county  roads  through 
this  little  town,  and  almost  all  our  roads  are  new 
and  very  bad  to  make,  and  but  a  little  while  since 
our  incorporation,  and  have  had  a  meeting-house  to 
build,  and  of  late  a  minister  to  settle,  and  have 
school-houses  to  build,  before  we  can  reap  any  great 
advantage  by  schooling,  We,  therefore,  pray  your 
iionors  to  take  our  case  into  your  wise  consideration 
and  discontinue  the  new  laid  road,  .  .  .  and  to 
keep  the  old  road  iis  it  is  now  travelled,  which  is  but 
two  tallies  further  than  the  new  one,  which,  had 
there  been  a  full  bench,  we  cannot  think  would  have 
been  accepted."  Nevertheless,  the  County  Court  did 
not  see  good  rea.son  for  reversing  their  previous  ac- 
tion, but  re-affirmed  it,  and  the  road  was  in  due  time 
finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  body.  Almost  a 
hundred  years  of  experience  in  the  use  of  this  piece 
of  highway,  whose  value  at  the  outset  was  so  stoutly 
<luestioned,  have  vindicated  the  action  of  the  parties 
in  authority  in  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt  or  (icr- 
adventure.  Few  roads  in  all  the  town  have  rendered 
more  important  service  to  the  general  public,  or  con- 
tributed more  to  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning the  ditl'erent  highways  and  streets  that  have 
been  constructed  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
century.  They  have  multiplied  with  the  growth  of 
the  town  until  they  number,  at  this  present  date, 
over  one  hundred,  without  taking  into  account 
numerous  alleys  and  by-ways,  opened  for  public  or 
private  convenience. 

In  1S70  the  town  instituted  measures  for  causing 
the  difl'erent  roads  and  streets  throughout  its  territory 
to  be  designated  by  name,  which  resulted  in  the  ac- 
coni|ilishment  of  the  end  sought  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year,  and  in  directing  the  selectmen  "to 
cause  sign-boards  to  be  put  up  at  the  termini  of  each 
street  in  town,"  which  was  accordingly  done.  More 
recently  considerable  has  been  brought  to  pa.ss  in  the 
way  of  having  side-walks  laid  along  the  more  fre- 
f|uented  streets  of  the  different  villages,  partly  by 
public  and  partly  by  private  funds,  the  town  for  sev- 
eral years  a[>propriating  a  thousand  dollars  or  more 
for  that  purpose.  These  are  of  great  convenience  to 
pedestrians,  while  the  carriage-ways  generally,  not 
only  at  the  business  centres,  but  in  the  suburbs,  are 
kept  in  excellent  repair,  rendering  them  suitable 
both  for  tlie  heavier  kinds  of  transportation  and  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  journeying  or  pleasure-driv- 
ing. The  annual  expenditure  of  the  town  for  high- 
ways and  bridges  is  about  seven  thous.and  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  Fifth  Massachusett.s  Turnpike.— To- 
wards the  close  of  the  la.st  century  the  custom  of 
forming  private  companies  for  the  construction  of 
important  thoroughfares  arose  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  and  prevailed  quite  extensively  for  a  score 
or  more  of  years,  or  until  public  roads  became  so 
common  and  so  good  that  the  others  failed  of  neces- 
sary support,  and  so  had  to  be  abandoned  or  trans- 
ferred to  public  management. 

■  These  companies  operated  under  an  act  of  incor- 
poration received  from  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  act  fixed  for  them  the  location  of 
their  roads,  and  gave  them  power  to  establish  tax  or 
toll-houses  at  given  distances  along  their  routes, 
whereat  to  demand  aud  receive  tribute,  at  fixed  rates, 
of  the  traveling  and  teaming  public  forthe  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  same.  Such  roads  received 
the  general  name  of  turnpikes  from  the  turning-bar 
or  gate,  set  up  at  the  toll-houses  to  stop  those  desir- 
ing to  pass  until  the  stipulated  fee  was  paid. 

Among  those  receiving  a  charter  at  the  date  named 
or  thereabouts  was  what  was  called  the  Fifth  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike,  its  name  indicating  the  place  it 
occupied  in  the  series,  running  through  the  South 
Village  of  Gardner.  Its  eastern  terminus  was  Jonas 
Kendall's  tavern,  Leominster,  whence  it  extended 
"through  Westminster,  Gardner,  Templeton,  Phil- 
lipston,  Athol,  Orange  and  Warwick,  to  Capt.  Elisha 
Hunt's,  in  Northfield,"  with  a  branch  "  from  Athol, 
through  Montague,  to  Calvin  Munn's  tavern,  Green- 
field." 

The  corporation,  under  whose  auspices  this  road 
was  built,  was  composed  of  gentlemen  of  influence 
and  property  along  the  line,  who  obtained  authority 
in  the  matter  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
March  1,  1799.  It  provided  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  "  four  rods  wide,  the  path  to  be  travelled  not 
less  than  eighteen  feet  wide  in  any  place,"  and  for 
"  the  erection  of  five  turnpike  gates  convenient  for 
collecting  the  toll."  One  of  these  gates  was  located 
in  Gardner,  near  the  line  of  Westminster,  but 
changed  afterward  to  the  Elijah  Foster  place,  and 
finally  to  South  Gardner  Village.  This  road  was  a 
great  improvement  on  what  had  previously  existed, 
being  very  straight  and  well-graded,  and  for  many 
years  it  formed  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  Brat- 
tleboro',  Greenfield  and  .\lbany  to  Boston,  the  amount 
of  passenger  and  freight  traffic  over  it  being  very 
large.  This  corporation  continued  till  1832,  when  it 
transferred  its  franchise  to  the  county  of  Worcester, 
and  dissolved. 

Railways. — As  time  went  on,  the  common  high- 
way and  the  old  means  of  travel  and  transportation 
became  insufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of 
business  and  trade,  in  this  section  of  country  as  else- 
where. The  railway  system  came  in  to  supply  the 
existing  and  growing  need.  It  had  been  tried  in 
different  localities  with  satisfactory  results.  Several 
lines  in  the  State  were  in  successful  operation.  The 
"  Fitchburg  Road "  had  been  chartered,  and  was 
approaching  completion,  when  the  project  was  started 
looking  to  its  extension  westward  to  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.     It  took   form,  with  Brattleboro'  for  a 


terminus  in  that  direction,  under  the  name  of  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  and  was  duly 
chartered  March  15, 1844,  though  it  was  not  built  and 
opened  for  through  traffic  till  1850. 

This  road,  so  far  as  Gardner  is  concerned,  has  a 
unique  and  interesting  history.  The  prime  mover  in 
its  behalf  was  Hon.  Alvah  Crocker,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Fitchburg,  largely  associated  with  the 
industrial  development  of  that  place,  somewhat  known 
to  the  general  public,  and  afterward  a  member  of 
Congress  from  his  Representative  District.  To  him, 
no  doubt,  its  construction  at  the  time  was  due.  Thor- 
oughly interested  in  the  enterprise,  he  enlisted  some 
of  his  responsible  fellow-townsmen  as  co-workers 
with  him,  and  visited  most  of  the  towns  along  the 
proposed  route,  holding  public  meetings  and  inter- 
viewing leading  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  the  matter,  awakening  interest  and  secur- 
ing at  last  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  required. 
All  this  was  done  under  the  assumption  that  the  road 
was  to  go  through  the  towns  where  encouragement 
was  solicited,  to  their  very  great  advantage,  and  that 
the  route  was  entirely  feasible  and  suitable  to  the  end 
in  view.  Gardner,  which  was  at  that  time  beginning 
to  be  animated  with  new  life,  and  to  give  promise  ot 
future  growth  and  prosperity,  was  strongly  appealed 
to  on  the  grounds  named,  and  responded  liberally. 
Of  course,  this  was  done  with  the  full  understanding 
and  expectation  that  the  road  would  run  through 
Gardner  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  greatly  benefit 
the  rapidly-growing  manufacturing  interest  of  the 
community  by  furnishing  more  convenient  as  well  as 
greatly  increased  facilities  for  transportation.  It  was 
greatly  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  those  more 
immediately  concerned,  therefore,  to  learn,  some  time 
after  they  had  pledged  their  co-operation,  that  Mr. 
Crocker  and  others  acting  with  him  were  laying  plans 
to  have  the  road  laid  through  Wiuchendon  instead  of 
Gardner,  thereby  depriving  the  latter  place  of  the 
chief  benefit  hoped  for  and  promised  by  its  construc- 
tion. So  determined  were  the  parties  interested  in 
these  plans  of  turning  the  road  away  from  Gardner, 
that  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  was  called 
upon  to  grant  an  act  of  incorporation  authorizing  the 
building  of  the  same,  they  had  caused  to  be  located 
and  graded  at  their  own  expense  what  was  called  the 
eleventh  section,  lying  between  Ashburnham  .function 
and  Winchendon  village,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  members  of  the  General  Court  in 
their  behalf.  But  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. By  the  intervention  of  influential  gentlemen 
in  Gardner  and  Templeton,  for  Templeton  was  also  to 
be  cut  oft'  from  railroad  facilities  by  the  devices 
referred  to,  the  original  bill  for  the  chartering  of  the 
road,  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Crocker  and  his  friends,  was  so  far  amended  as  to 
locate  it  "through  the  north  part  of  the  town  of 
Gardner  to  Otter  River,  thence  down  Otter  River  to 
the  village  of  Baldwinsville,  in   the    north   part  of 
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Terapletoii."  Mr.  Crocker,  dissatisfied  with  this 
result,  petitioned  to  have  Baldwinsville  taken  out  of 
the  charter,  and  appealed  to  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, who  had  authority  to  act  in  the  matter,  to 
change  the  location  of  the  road  iu  accordance  with 
his  wishes.  The  citizens  of  (iardner  were  now  thor- 
oughly aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  ihat  threat- 
ened them,  and  at  a  town-meeting  held  July  22,  1845, 
chose  Levi  Hey  wood,  >Samucl  8.  Howe  and  Edwin  E. 
Glazier  a  committee  to  contest  the  appeal  of  Mr. 
Crocker  before  the  commissioners,  and  to  oppose  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  cliarter  before  the  General 
Court,  with  power  to  employ  counsel  if  deemed 
necessary.  This  committee,  acting  in  hearty  co- 
operation with  gentlemen  representing  Templeton  in 
the  matter,  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  designs  of  their 
opponents,  and  in  preventing  a  change  of  the  charter 
in  the  interest  of  those  opponents.  Finding  them- 
selves defeated,  the  managers  of  the  corporation,  with 
Mr.  Crocker  at  their  head,  resolved  to  secure  by 
indirect  means  what  they  bad  lost  in  open  and  fair 
fight.  They  asked  for  and  obtained  an  extension  of 
the  time  for  building  the  road,  apparently  with  the 
hope  that  something  might  transpire,  or  that  some 
new  way  might  be  found,  whereby  their  cherished 
purpose  might  be  realized.  But  such  hope,  if  it  existed, 
proved  delusive. 

A  proposition  for  a  branch  road  to  Gardner  from 
Ashburnham  was  rejected  with  emphatic  protest,  and 
an  accompanying  declaration,  that  if  a  branch  could 
be  laid  to  Gardner,  the  main  line  could  as  well  go 
there.  And  on  the  basis  of  the  survey  for  the  branch 
road,  the  Gardner  committee  and  their  allies  con- 
vinced the  Legislature  of  1846  that  their  claim  for  the 
main  line  was  reasonable  and  right,  which  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  an  act  on  the  liith  of  April,  re-localing 
the  road  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  as  follows: 
"  Commencing  at  some  convenient  point  in  Westmin- 
ster westward  of  Whitman's  Village,  or  in  Gardner, 
or  in  Ashburnham,  and  thence  through  the  town  of 
Gardner  to  the  valley  of  Otter  River,  and  thence,  by 
such  a  line  as  shall  be  found  most  feasilile,  through 
Templeton  to  a  point  in  their  chartered  line  between 
Gibson's  mill  and  the  village  of  South  Royalston." 
This  was  substantially  where  the  road  now  runs  and 
where  the  interest  and  convenience  of  thecomnuinity 
are  well  served.  But,  although  signally  defeated  by 
the  skill,  energy  and  tireless  vigilance  of  those  whom 
the  town  appointed  to  care  for  its  interests  in  the 
afisiir  and  secure  justice  to  the  town  and  to  tho.se  in- 
dividuals who  in  good  faith  had,  under  the  original 
representations,  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the  corpo- 
ration, yet  it  would  seem  as  if  even  then  the  opposi- 
tion did  not  entirely  abandon  their  former  purpose  of 
running  the  main  road  thr<mgh  Winchendon  and  of 
making  the  Gardner  line  ultimately  a  subordinate 
branch.  No  other  supposition  has  been  suggested  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  what  the  author  of  the 
"  History    of    Ciardner "    calls    "  that     bewildering 


anomaly  in  railroad  traveling" — the  reversal  of  the 
engine  and  the  turning  of  the  seats  of  the  passengers 
at  South  Ashlnirnhani,  which  was  in  vogue  for  many 
years.  The  change  in  that  regard  enabling  the  trains 
to  run  by  direct  movement  there  as  elsewhere,  settles 
finally  and  forever  the  question  of  the  permanent 
location  of  the  road,  and  secures  to  (iardner  for  all 
time  to  come,  no  doubt,  those  railroad  facilities  east- 
ward and  westward  which  it  not  only  needed,  but  was 
justly  entitled  to  by  every  consideration  of  equity  and 
the  public  welfare. 

This  railroad  beyond  all  question  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
town  and  to  the  building  up  of  its  various  manufac- 
turing establishments,  as  the  town  in  turn  has  done 
much  by  its  rapidly  increasing  traffic  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  road.  The  advantages  derived  from 
it  have  been  greatly  increased  since  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  "  Fitchburg"  corporation,  and  its  ser- 
vice in  every  department  is  constantly  becoming  more 
etfective  and  satisfactory.  The  recent  abolition  of 
several  grade-crossings  in  the  town  has  conduced  to 
the  common  safety  in  a  way  which  might  be  wisely 
applied  to  other  places  of  danger,  especially  in  the 
more  densely  populated  localities.  A  spur-track  up 
the  valley  of  the  Crystal  Lake  stream,  built  in  1881, 
adds  materially  to  the  convenience  and  value  of  the 
manufactories  which  line  the  route.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  spur,  the  interested  parties  were  at  the 
e.xpense  of  the  grading,  while  the  railroad  company 
laid  the  rails  and  furnished  the  rolling-stock.  Under 
the  present  management  of  the  road  increased  facili- 
ties and  accommodations  are  supplied  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  business  public  and  to  minister  to 
the  comfort  of  travelers.  A  new  Union  Station, 
already  in  contemplation,  will  be  another  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  will  secure  the  appreciation  and 
grateful  approval  of  the  public. 

But,  although  the  construction  of  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  Railroad  was  of  great  service  to  the 
town  of  Gardner,  yet  it  did  not  meet  all  the  demands 
of  the  community  in  the  matter  of  convenient  and 
rapid  transportation.  An  outlet  southward  became, 
alter  a  while,  an  important  consideration,  not  only 
for  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  place,  but  as  opening  easy  and  ready  commu- 
nication with  Worcester,  the  shire-town  of  the  county, 
with  which  its  people  were  somewhat  intimately  as- 
sociated in  many  ways  and  becoming  more  and  more 
so  every  passing  year. 

To  satisfy  this  growing  want,  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Gardner  united  with  those  of  other  towns 
along  the  route  in  petitioning  for  a  new  railroad,  to 
be  called  the  Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner  Road. 
Some  time  previous  to  this  movement,  in  April,  1847, 
a  charter  had  been  granted  for  a  road  from  Worcester 
to  Barre,  to  be  called  the  Worcester  and  Barre  Rail- 
road. It  provided  for  a  main  line  between  the  ter- 
mini   named   and    for  a   branch   therefrom   to  some 
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convenient  point  on  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
Railroad  in  Gardner.  The  following  year  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner  Rail- 
road. For  good  reasons  nothing  was  done  towards 
building  this  road  for  twenty  years,  the  time  for  its 
construction  being  extended  at  different  dates  and 
some  changes  in  its  location  made  by  special  legisla- 
tive enactment. 

At  length,  in  July,  1869,  certain  Worcester  gentle- 
men, Iiecoming  deeply  interested  in  the  undertaking, 
authority  was  obtained  from  the  General  Court  for 
the  city  of  Worcester  and  towns  along  the  line  of  the 
road  to  take  stock  in  it,  which  gave  new  heart  to  its 
friends  and  new  impetus  toward  its  construction.  Wor- 
cester subscribed  liberally,  as  did  Gardner  and  other 
towns,  and  private  capitalists  also  helped  in  a  similar 
way.  By  this  action  success  was  assured  to  the  road, 
and  measui-es  were  at  once  taken  to  carry  the  desires  ol 
those  concerned  in  it  into  effect.  Hence,  on  the  ir>th 
of  the  following  September,  the  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration voted  to  put  that  portion  of  the  road  lying 
between  Worcester  and  Gardner  under  contract  for 
construction  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  two 
months  later,  terms  were  concluded  with  Messrs.  Cook 
&  Co.,  of  Canada,  in  accordance  therewith.  Work  was 
at  once  liegun  and  pushed  forward  with  energy  and  zeal 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  efficient  presi- 
dent. Colonel  Ivers  Phillips,  of  Worcester.  On  the 
26th  of  April  following,  that  gentleman  drove  the 
first  spike  in  the  laying  of  the  rails  at  Gardner,  and 
on  the  4th  of  July  of  the  same  year  (1870),  an  excur- 
.sion  train  from  Worcester  to  Gardner  passed  over 
the  road,  though  it  was  not  until  several  weeks  after- 
ward that  it  was  formally  opened  for  regular  traffic. 
It  proved  to  be  of  great  convenience  and  value  to  the 
town,  but,  like  roads  similarly  situated  elsewhere,  was 
obliged  to  struggle  on  by  varying  fortunes  for  many 
years,  on  account  of  financial  limitations  and  other 
un propitious  circumstances. 

Meanwhile  the  fact  that  immense  quantities  of  lum- 
ber for  manufacturing  purposes  were  brought  into 
town  from  the  still  extensive  forest  regions  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Canada,  created  a  need  for 
better  means  of  transportation  in  that  direction,  which 
the  public  recognized  more  and  more,  as  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  community  increased.  Conse- 
quently a  project  was  started  in  1868  or  '69 — even  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Worcester  road — looking  to 
the  extension  of  that  road  to  Winchendou,  which 
would  give  the  facilities  required.  In  furtherance  of 
that  project,  a  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  General 
Court  asking  for  such  an  extension  under  the  name 
of  the  Gardner  &  Winchendon  Railroad.  Inasmuch 
as  the  enterprising  citizens  of  the  two  towns  interested 
had  already  pledged  funds  for  the  building  of  the 
road,  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  a  charter,  in 
response  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  would  be 
granted  without  delay.  But  much  to  the  surprise, 
annoyance  and  indignation  of  all  interested  parties,  a 


vast  amount  of  opposition  to  the  enterprise  was  de- 
veloped, in  which  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 
the  Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg,  the  Nashua  and 
Worcester  and  the  Worcester  and  Providence  Cor- 
porations were  notably  active,  using  all  possible 
monetary  and  other  influence  to  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  desired.  This  opposition 
prevailed  temporarily,  necessitating  a  vigorous  fight 
of  three  years'  duration,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Vermont  and  JIass.achusetts  road  twenty  years  before, 
Gardner  concjuered  and  the  act  of  incorporation 
asked  for  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  in  February, 
1872.  In  due  time  the  location  of  the  road  was  fixed 
and  a  contract  for  its  construction  was  made  with  Mr. 
B.  N.  Farren,  of  Greenfield,  who  began  work  upon  it 
in  December  following.  In  less  than  a  year  the  last 
rail  connecting  the  Boston,  Barre  &  Gardner  road 
with  the  Cheshire  was  laid,  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
November  27,  1873,  a  train  from  Worcester,  convey- 
ing the  officers  of  the  corporation  and  the  mayor  and 
other  gentlemen  of  that  city  to  Winchendon,  arrived 
there  in  season  for  a  substantial  dinner  at  the  Ameri- 
can House.  The  road  was  opened  for  regular  busi- 
ness two  months  afterward,  February  2,  1874.  Thup, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  was  consummated  an  under- 
taking which  was  of  vast  importance,  both  to  the 
Boston,  Barre  &  Gardner  Railroad  corporation  and  to 
the  industrial  prosperity  of  Gardner  for  all  time  to 
come.  The  road  as  completed  was  made  especially 
conducive  to  the  town's  welfare,  by  furnishing  the 
leading  manufactory  of  the  place  with  direct  facilities 
for  transportation,  and,  by  laying  spurs  of  track,  for 
the  accommodation  of  other  establishments.  Strug- 
gling on  for  a  series  of  years  under  difficulties  already 
referred  to,  it  was  at  length  delivered  from  its  many 
embarrassments  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Fitch- 
burg corporation,  according  to  the  terms  of  which  its 
entire  management  was  tranferred  to  that  body,  which 
had  previously  secured  control  of  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  road,  so  that  at  the  present  time  all 
the  railroad  interests  of  Gardner  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Fitchburg  Company,  in  which  the 
citizens  of  the  town  are  well  represented.  The  )>resent 
railroad  system  of  the  place,  reaching  out  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  furnishing  ready 
and  easy  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  with  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  seems  to 
meet  the  essential  needs  of  the  people  at  large,  and  is 
highly  satisfactory.  A  common  station  for  both 
roads  at  the  point  of  crossing,  commodious  and  attrac- 
tive, suited  to  the  size  of  the  town,  the  extent  of  busi- 
ness done  and  thestyleof  public  and  private  buildings 
in  the  place  is  an  already  existing  need,  and  one 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  met  at  an  early  day. 
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INDUSTRIAL    INTERKSTS. 

At  the  nutset  the  inhabitants  of  Gardner  were,  by 
the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  leading  objects  in  locating  upon 
its  territory  was  to  obtain  a  livelihood — an  adi'(iuatt' 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and 
their  iiouseliolds.  And  this  was  to  be  done  by  none 
of  the  niddcrn  methods  of  the  induslrial  and  business 
world,  but  by  making  levies,  in  good,  primitive  fash- 
ion, upon  the  products  of  the  earth,  to  be  obtained 
by  earnest,  honest  and  persevering  work.  It  was 
each  man's  business,  after  making  a  clearing  in  the 
wilderness,  and  |>roviding  some  sort  of  shelter  for 
himself  and  his  dependents,  to  break  the  sod  and 
plant  the  seed  of  hoped-for  harvests.  So  it  was  the 
town  entered  upon  its  career,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  building  up  by  slow  but  sure  processes  to  larger 
and  to  better  things. 

Most  of  these  early  .settlers,  in  addition  to  their, 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  which  was,  of  course, 
crude  and  limited,  knew  something  of  the  use  of 
such  tools  as  were  employed  in  the  more  essential 
trades,  and  were  able  to  build  their  own  rude  dwel- 
lings, the  cabin  or  log-house,  and  also  whatever  other 
structures  they  might  need,  together  with  many  of 
the  implements  of  husbandry.  Time  and  necessity 
developed  latent  skill  in  various  kinds  of  useful 
handicraft ;  and  some  there  were  who,  to  their  acquire- 
ments and  toil  as  husbandnion,  added,  for  their  o\)'n 
and  their  neighbors'  benefit,  some  special  trade  or 
branch  of  industry.  .loscpli  Hacun,  for  instance,  was  a 
leading  cari>entcr,  and  Andrew  Beard  and  Timnthy 
Kneeland  pursued  to  some  extent  the  same  useful 
avocation.  .Seth  Heywood,  David  Nichols  and  Jude 
Sawyer  were  blacksmiths;  .lonalhan  Hancroft  was  a 
shoemaker,  and  no  doubt  "  whipped  the  cat,",  as  did 
others  of  that  craft  since  that  day.  (tideon  Fisher 
had  the  reputation  of  being  ''a  mighty  hunter,'' 
though  to  what  profit  to  himself  or  others  does  not 
appear;  and  John  Glazier,  .Jonathan  Greenwood  and 
Captain  Elisha  .Jackson  each  kept  an  "ordinary,"  or 
public-house.  Moreover,  the  first  minister  of  the 
town.  Rev.  Jonathan  Osgood,  was  a  tanner  by  trade, 
though  he  probably  never  pursued  that  calling  after 
coming  to  Gardner,  except  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
Albeit,  like  many  another  clergyman  of  days  gone  by, 
he  was  something  "f  a  farmer,  and,  moreover,  a  jihy- 
sician  of  acknowledged  ability — withal,  a  man  of 
many  gifts. 

For  full  fifty  years  farming  was  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  people  of  Gardner.  Fathers  trained 
their  sons  to  the  arts  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  sons, 
true  to  their  training,  succeeded  to  their  father's  calling 
and  estate,  each  man's  landed  property  usually  going 


to  his  children.  Mothers  trained  their  daughters  to 
be  farmers'  wives,  and  farmers'  wives  they  usually  be- 
came. Hy  this  honorable  and  honest  vocation  two 
generations  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  not  only 
gained  an  adecjuate  livelihood,  but  secured  for  them- 
selves a  competency,  with  provision,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, for  misfortune  and  advancing  years.  Though 
the  soil  cannot  bo  regarded  a.s  specially  favorable  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  yet  it  has  always  yielded  fair  re- 
turns for  wise  investments  made,  supplying  many  a 
household  with  the  more  substantial  necessaries  of 
life  from  the  beginning  an<l  furnishing  something  for 
the  growing  home  and  outside  market.s  with  the  flight 
of  time.  And  while  the  farming  interest  of  the  town 
has  relatively  declined  during  the  last  half-century, 
yet  it  still,  under  the  shadow  of  the  more  prosperous 
and  imposing  manulacturing  and  commercial  activi- 
ties, maintains  a  respectable  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
industries,  some  of  the  more  substantial  and  thrifty  citi- 
zens being  followers  of  the  |)lowand  keepers  of  flocks 
and  herds.  The  demand  which  the  constantly  in- 
creasing population  engaged  in  various  kinds  of 
manufacturing  makes  upon  the  tiller  of  the  soil  for  all 
sorts  of  fre-h  produce  is  an  ever-present  stimulus  to 
the  farmer,  and  that  he  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
it  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  improvements  con- 
tinually going  on  in  his  department  of  the  general 
industrial  hive.  To  show  what  is  being  accomplished 
in  his  behalf,  a  few  cjuotations  are  made  from  the  last 
census  reports  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. They  relate  to  the  year  1885,  and  are  as 
follows,  to  wit :  Number  of  farm-houses  in  Gardner 
72 ;  number  of  farm  barns,  77  ;  other  farm  buildings, 
27.  Estiniuted  value  of  property  invested  in  farming, 
$378,948.  X'aluation  of  land  devoted  to  fanning, 
S223,618;  of  buildings,  $102,070;  of  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, $13,893;  of  domestic  animals,  $33,499;  of 
fruit  trees,  $r),2(;8.  Value  of  agricultural  productions 
for  the  year,  $92,47l>.  Eighty-nine  farms  are  owned 
by  the  men  who  work  them  and  one  is  hired.  The 
whole  number  of  men  engaged  in  farming  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Coopering. — A  considerable  number  of  the  people 
in  Gardner  at  an  early  day  supplemented  their  farm- 
ing operations  by  the  manufacture  of  tubs,  barrels, 
pails  and  other  kinds  of  wooden-ware  of  the  same 
general  sort,  engaging  in  such  work  in  the  winter- 
time and  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  weather 
was  unsuitable  for  out  door  labor.  After  awhile  this 
came  to  b(^in  some  instances  the  leading  or  perhaps 
the  sole  occupation,  the  call  for  such  goods  incre.asing 
as  the  town  and  country  round  about  became  more 
densely  settled  and  householders  more  able  to  supply 
themselves  with  these  conveniences  of  domestic  life, 
or  as  the  demands  of  the  general  market  multiplied. 
Among  those  who  carried  on  a  considerable  business 
in  this  line  of  production  fifty  or  seventy-five  years 
ago   were   Liberty   Partridge,  George    Baker,   Alvin 
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Greenwood,  Robert  Powers,  Benjamin  Kendall,  Lewis 
Glazier,  Smyrna  Glazier,  John  Dyer,  Hubbard  Duus- 
ter,  Walter  Greenwood  and  others.  The  work  was 
all  performed  Vjy  manual  labor  without  the  aid  of  any 
machinery,  save  only  perhaps  some  very  simple  kinds 
that  could  be  propelled  by  hand  or  foot-power.  With 
the  invention  of  mechanical  devices,  by  which  the 
same  kind  of  goods  could  be  produced  much  more 
easily  and  rapidly  by  water  or  other  power,  first 
introduced  some  sixty  years  ago,  this  sort  of  craft 
fell  into  disuse,  and  "  coopering,"  as  it  was  termed, 
existed  only  as  a  memery  of  bygone  days. 

Potash-Making. — In  clearing  up  the  lands  of  the 
new  settlements  of  this  region  of  country  considerable 
quantities  of  wood,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
of  no  account,  were  utilized  and  made  a  source  of 
income  by  the  manufacture  of  potash,  for  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  demand  at  the 
time.  A  shop  in  which  this  article  of  commerce  was 
produced  once  stood  upon  ground  now  covered  by  the 
extensive  chair  factory  of  the  late  8.  K.  Pierce  &  Co., 
owned  and  probably  carried  on  by  the  William  Bick- 
fords — father  and  son — who  had  large  tracts  of  the 
primitive  forest  in  their  possession.  A  simil.ir  estab- 
lishment also  occupied  the  site  of  the  First  National 
Bank.  By  whom  this  was  conducted  has  not  been 
definitely  ascertained,  but  it  seems  likely  to  have 
been  built  and  owned  by  John  Glazier,  who  resided 
in  the  house  which  is  now  the  dwelling  of  William 
Austin,  and  who  was  a  large  land-holder  in  his  day. 
There  were,  without  doubt,  others  in  the  early  times, 
but  no  memorials  of  them  have  been  found. 

Tanneries. — About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  was  a  tan-yard  located  on  the  fiat 
land  directly  below  the  lumber-mill  of  Lewis  A. 
Wright  &  Co.,  owned  by  John  and  Isaac  Nichols, 
sons  of  David  Nichols,  one  of  the  first  settlers  on 
the  Gardner  territory.  It  passed  from  their  hands 
into  that  of  their  brother,  Asa,  who  sold  it  in  1811 
to  Joseph  Sweetser,  of  Watertown,  and  he,  in  turn, 
to  George  Scott.  Mr.  Scott  was  the  last  one  engaged 
in  the  busine.ss  in  that  locality,  and  is  remembered  by 
the  older  inhabitants.  A  tannery  once  existed  di- 
rectly below  the  old  Hickford  Mill'(now  James  Saw- 
yer's), the  vats  of  which  could  be  recognized  not 
many  years  since,  but  by  whom  it  was  run  has  not 
been  ascertained.  At  a  more  recent  date  a  Mr. 
Blaney  carried  on  the  same  business  on  the  west  side 
of  Green  Street,  just  above  the  Elijah  Brick  place, 
the  location  of  the  vats  being  still  plainly  marked 
and  readily  recognized.  ^ 

Nail-Making. — In  the  year  1808  Abram  G.  Park- 
er, of  Westminster,  and  Francis  Hill  and  David 
Perley,  of  Gardner,  formed  a  co-partnership  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  nails  and  doing  other 
kinds  of  iron  work.  They  purchased  the  mill  privi- 
lege now  occupied  by  Wright  &  Read,  built  a  dam 
and  erected  a  factory,  in  which  they  placed  machin- 
ery suited  to  their  purpose,  carrying  on  the  business 


for  several  years.  After  some  changes  in  the  man- 
agement, the  property  was  disposed  of,  and  the 
building  was  converted  into  a  fulling  and  carding- 
mill,  as  will  presently  appear.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  several  blacksmiths  in  town  during  the 
first  years  of  its  historv.  It  is  proper  to  note  the 
fact  that  at  that  period  the  making  of  nails  was  an 
important  department  of  that  trade,  little  or  no  ma- 
chinery having  been  introduced  or  invented  even  for 
the  production  of  that  highly  useful  article. 

The  Manufacture  of  Cloth. — A  very  impor- 
tant industry  of  the  first  half-century  of  the  history 
of  Gardner,  and  one  deserving  a  place  in  this  re- 
view, was  the  production  of  cloth  for  domestic  uses 
and  to  meet  to  a  limited  extent  such  demands  as 
might  come  from  the  neighborhood  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Most  of  the  goods  from  which  the 
clothing  of  both  men  and  women,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, was  cut,  were  not  only  home  spun,  but  home- 
woven,  as  the  garments  themselves  were  home-made. 
The  farmers,  as  a  rule,  kept  sheep,  and  grew  their 
own  wool,  at  least  enough  for  the  needs  of  the 
family,  which  was  in  time  carded,  .spun  and  woven 
by  members  of  the  household,  and  made  ready  for 
any  service  to  which  it  might  be  devoted.  The  card- 
boards, the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  were  as  es- 
sential articles  of  household  furniture  and  imple- 
ments of  household  use  as  were  the  plough,  the  hoe 
and  the  scythe  for  the  proper  equipment  of  the  farm 
and  tillage  of  the  soil.  And  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters were  as  familiar  with  the  former  and  as  skillful 
in  operating  them  as  were  the  fathers  and  sous  the 
latter.  Little  time  for  idle  hands,  either  within  or 
without  the  dwelling,  was  there  in  those  days,  when 
the  grandparents  of  the  present  generation  were  do- 
ing their  best  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  to  pro- 
vide shelter,  food  and  raiment  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  and  to  guarantee  themselves  and 
theirs  against  any  and  every  contingency  of  coming 
need, — laying  in  that  way  the  foundations  of  a  pros- 
perity for  their  town,  in  vi'hich  those  coming  after 
them  to  their  latest  posterity  might  rejoice. 

Fulling  and  Carding-Mills. — After  the  aban- 
donment of  the  iron-works  mentioned  above,  the 
building  in  which  they  were  carried  on  was  fitted  up 
with  machinery  for  cleansing  and  finishing  the  cloth 
produced  in  the  homes  round  about,  giving  it,  by 
what  was  termed  the  process  of  "fulling,"  greater 
compactness  of  texture,  which  rendered  it  more  ser- 
viceable and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  After  a  time 
also  a  machine  for  carding  wool  was  introduced,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  process  and  relieved  the  house- 
hold of  a  large  amount  of  dilticult  and  tiresome  work. 
This  mill  was  run  until  about  the  year  1829  by  Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  who  then  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  it,  and  the  building  was  converted  into  a  shop  for 
the  manufacture  of  pine  furniture,  as  will  be  duly  set 
forth  hereafter.  In  1822  John  Merriam  having  pur- 
chased the  Caleb  Jackson  farm,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
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what  is  Winter  Street,  with  the  adjacent  mill  privi- 
lege, now  utilized  by  S.  Bent,  Bros.  &  Co.,  erected  a  mill 
for  fulling  purposes,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged 
sudiciently  to  enable  him  to  put  in  a  carding-ma- 
chiue  to  run  in  connection  with  the  other  business. 
The  mill  was  u.sed  for  the  purposes  indicated  for  about 
a  dozen  years,  when  Mr.  Merriam  left  towu.  In  18;!G 
it  was  purcha.sed  by  iSuUivan  Sawin  and  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  chairs  from  that  date. 

Cakd-Boakh  Making. — The  business  of  getting 
out  boards  to  which  cards  were  applied  for  purposes 
of  band-carding  was  carried  on  to  quite  an  extent  for 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  town.  A  shop  devoted  to 
this  use  l)t>longitig  to  Josiah  Wilder,  Jr.,  situated  on 
the  Knowltuii  place,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1813.  One  Aaron  Conant 
bad  a  manufactory  in  the  east  partof  the  town.  And 
as  an  adjunct  to  this  industry  Joseph  Wright  was 
engaged  for  awhile  in  gi'tting  out  handles  for  such 
boards.  The  articles  produced  were  readily  disposed 
of  at  ]yeicc.ster,  where  they  were  finished  and  made 
ready  for  the  nuirket. 

Pine  Fuunituke. — The  building  standing  on  the 
site  now  occupied  bv  Wright  &  Reed's  chair  factory, 
and  used  for  many  years  as  a  fulling  and  clothing 
■<hop,  was  afterwards  bought  by  Daniel  J.  Goodspeed, 
who  began  the  manufacture  of  toilet  tables  and  wash- 
stands,  with  other  articles  of  pine  furniture.  In  184G 
the  factory  was  burned,  but  immediately  rebuilt  and 
work  resumed.  Afterward  Mr.  Goodspeed  left  this  lo- 
cality and  engaged  in  chair-making  at  the  Henry 
Whitney  Mill,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Howe  Bros."  grist-mill,  where  he,  some  years 
later,  was  again  burned  out.  Meanwhile  a  Mr.  Baker 
associated  with  himself  Lewis  H.  Bradford  and  the 
making  of  pine  furniture  was  continued  at  the  old 
stand,  the  firm  bearing  the  name  of  Bradford  & 
Baker.  They  went  on  for  a  few  years,  when  tiie  busi- 
ness was  given  up  altogether. 

Tubs  and  Pails. — One  of  the  oldest  existing  in- 
dustries of  the  town,  and  one  which  has  been  prose- 
cuted with  the  fewest  changes  of  any  sort,  is  the 
manufacture  of  tubs  and  pails,  now  going  on  under 
the  direction  of  Alfretl  Wyman,  step-son  of  the  late 
Amasa  Bancroft,  by  whom  it  was  represented  for 
more  than  a  half  a  century.  It  was  established 
about  the  year  1832  by  R.  Hey  wood  Sawin  and  his 
brother-in-law,  John  Damon,  who  had  been  previ- 
ously engaged  in  getting  out  chair  stock  and  in  chair- 
making  at  the  old  Joshua  Whitney  Mill  site,  known 
in  later  years  :is  the  Pail  Factory.  A  saw-mill  was 
erected  at  this  spot  soon  after  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated, or  possibly  before,  by  Mr.  Whitney,  who  settled 
near  by  in  1778,  or  thereabouts,  and  who  owned  con- 
siderable land  in  the  vicinity.  From  Joshua  Whit- 
ney it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Joseph,  who, 
in  the  year  1822  or  1823,  sold  it  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Luke  Sawin.  In  1824,  Luke  sold  to  his  kinsman, 
Sullivan  Sawin,  of  Westminster,  who  in  the  year  1821! 


disposed  of  one-third  of  it  to  his  son,  Reuben  Hey- 
wood  Sawin,  and  one-third  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Da- 
mon, retaining  the  remainder  to  himself.  An  addition 
wiis  soon  after  put  up,  circular  saws  and  turning  lathes 
were  introduced,  and  a  large  business  was  done  in  get- 
ting out  chair  stock,  the  rapidly  increasing  manufac- 
ture of  chairs  in  the  vicinity  creating  a  great  demand 
for  that  kind  of  production.  A  few  years  later,  about 
1831,  a  new  shop  was  erected  and  chair-making  waa 
introduced,  carrieil  on  in  part  by  Sullivan  Sawin,  Jr., 
and  also  by  the  before-mentioned  parlies  under  the 
firm-name  of  "Sawin  &  Damon."  But  the  then 
recent  invention  of  machinery  for  the  turning  of  pails 
and  kindred  ware,  together  with  the  abundance  of  tim- 
ber near  at  hand  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  such 
goods,  induced  the  latter  to  go  into  that  business,  and 
they  accordingly  did  so,  associating  with  themselves 
Jonas  Child,  Moses  Wood  and  a  Mr.  Vail,  the  last 
two  of  whom  were  located  in  Providence,  and  at- 
tended to  the  selling  of  what  was  made  as  part  of  the 
business  of  a  general  furniture  house  which  they  had 
established.  This  arrangement  continued  till  1836, 
when  Sawin  &  Damon,  having  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  timber  land  in  Fitzwilliam  and  erected  a 
mill  upon  it,  desired  to  dispose  of  their  Gardner  in- 
terests that  they  might  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  new  enterprise  in  which  they  had  enlisted. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  dispose  of  the  entire  pail 
manufacturing  business,  which  had  been  carried 
on  under  the  style  of  the  Gardner  Pail  F'actory  Co., 
and  this  was  accordingly  done.  The  purchasing 
parties  were  Amasa  Bancroft,  Jared  Taylor,  Frederick 
Parker  and  Joel  Baker,  the  firm  being  known  by  the 
name  of  Taylor,  Bancroft  &  Co.  In  1840,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft bought  out  his  partners  and  continued  the  busi- 
ness alone  for  twenty-five  years,  when  he  associated 
with  him.self  his  son-in-law,  John  C.  Bryant,  who 
remained  with  Mr.  Bancroft  till  his  death  in  1882, 
the  name  of  the  partnership  being  Amasa  Bancroft  & 
Co.  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Bancroft  received  his  st«p-son,  Alfred  Wyman,  as  as- 
sociate in  the  business  un<ler  the  former  name,  and  this 
relation  continued  till  the  decease  of  the  original  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  early  in  1888,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  oldest  tub  and  pail  manufacturer  in  the 
country.  The  business  has  always  been  carefully 
managed,  without  any  effort  to  increase  it  to  gigantic 
proportions,  and  has  been  attended  with  satisfactory 
results.  For  many  years  it  has  employed  an  aver- 
age of  eighteen  men,  and  has  turned  out,  annually, 
goods  amounting  to  the  value  of  about  $20,000. 

THE   MANUFACTfRE   OF  CHAIRS. 

The  leading  industry  of  (iardner,  overshadowing  all 
others  and  contributing  more  than  all  others  to  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  town,  is  chair  manufac- 
turing. It  is  this  which  distinguishes  it  above  all  other 
towns  in  the  county,  and  has  given  it  a  name  and  an 
honorable  fiime  far  and  wide  throughout  the  length  and 
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breadth  of  the  land,  and  even  in  foreign  realms.  So 
important  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  material, 
social  and  civil  interests  of  the  community,  in  shaping 
its  fortunes  and  determining  its  history,  deserves  a 
somewhat  detailed  and  careful  statement  of  its  growth 
from  humble  and  unpretending  beginnings  through 
the  various  stages  of  expansion  and  progress  up  to 
the  grand  and  imposing  proportions  which  it  has,  at 
the  present  writing,  attained.  And  to  such  a  state- 
ment the  attention  of  the  reader  is  hereby  invited. 

It  is  generally  understood  and  believed  that  the 
father  and  founder  of  the  chair-making  business  in 
Gardner  was  James  M.  Comee,  son  of  David  Cnmee, 
who  came  from  Lexington  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
before  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  settled  near 
the  junction  of  Pearl  and  Chapel  Streets,  in  the  east 
part.  David  was  the  son  of  David,  who  was  the  son 
of  John  Comee,  the  first  of  the  family  in  the  country, 
as  is  supposed,  a  resident  of  "  Cambridge  Farms," 
afterwards  Lexington,  at  the  time  of  its  organization 
as  a  precinct  in  1693.  He  is  said  to  have  served  in 
the  battles  of  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill  and  Benning- 
ton. He  married  (1)  Christiana  Maltman,  also  of 
Lexington,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children  ;  and  (2) 
Hannah  Maltman,  the  mother  of  eight  more.  Of 
these  fifteen  children  James  M.  was  the  second, 
born  April  18,  1777.  He  married  Sarah  Putnam,  and 
located  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  what  is  now  Pearl 
Street  about  the  year  1800,  upon  the  estate  now  owned 
and  improved  by  Webster  Gates,  who  married  his 
grand-daughter,  Mary  F.  Jaquith.  In  the  year  1805, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned,  he  began  the  making  of 
chairs,  in  a  very  small  way,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
his  dwelling-house,  doing  most  of  the  work  at  the 
outset  with  his  own  hands.  Finding  the  business 
profitable,  Mr.  Comee  soon  called  in  some  of  the 
lads  or  young  men  of  the  neighborhood  to  assist  him 
as  apprentices.  Among  those  thus  employed  at  an 
early  date  were  Enoch,  Elijah  and  Jonas  Brick,  while, 
later  on,  were  Isaac  Jaquith,  Elijah  Putnam,  Luke 
Fairbanks,  Joseph  Jackson  and  others.  Several  of 
these  men  afterwards  started  the  same  business  on 
their  own  account  and  prosecuted  it  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  term  of  years,  more  or  less  successfully. 

The  chairs  first  made  l)y  Mr.  Comee  were  undoubt- 
edly constructed  wholly  of  wood,  the  seats  being  of 
solid  plank,  either  in  one  piece  or  in  several  pieces, 
firmly  glued  together.  Rocking-chairs  constituted  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  goods  produced  ;  some 
having  a  seat  entirely  fiat,  except  it  may  have  been 
hollowed  out  somewhat  with  an  adze ;  and  others, 
more  easy  and  tasteful,  having  what  was  called  the 
raised  seat.  Not  many  years  transpired,  however, 
liefore  a  new  style  of  seat  came  into  vogue,  known  as 
the /ay  seat,  which  proved  to  be  very  acceptable  and 
salable,  and  which  was  in  good  demand  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  or  until  superseded  by  the  more  modern 
and  more  artistic  rattan  or  cane-seat.  This  seat  was 
manufactured    from    a   plant    often   found    in    this 


locality,  growing  in  marshy  places  and  along  the 
borders  of  sluggish  streams,  known  to  botanists  as  a 
form  of  the  genus  Tijpha  Latifolia,  and  to  people  at 
large  as  the  cat-tail  flag.  Being  of  a  tough,  fibrous 
nature,  with  considerable  thickness  of  structure  and 
of  sufticient  length,  it  was  well  adapted  to  the  use 
designated.  The  leaves  were  wound  around  the  four 
sides  of  a  seat-frame,  and,  when  carefully  twisted  and 
woven  by  a  skillful  hand  in  four  compartments,  whose 
intertwining  lines  converged  from  the  corners  to  a 
common  centre,  presented  a  neat  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance. It  was  much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
more  comfortable  than  the  hard,  stiff  wooden  seat 
which  it  largely  supplanted,  and  was  deemed  a 
decided  improvement  upon  it  in  many  respects. 
Few,  if  any,  chairs  of  this  sort  are  now  made,  though 
specimens  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of 
most  of  the  older  New  England  families. 

In  the  early  period  of  chair  manufacture,  the  work 
was  done  mostly  by  hand,  even  to  the  getting  out  of 
the  stock,  only  a  small  turning-lathe,  propelled  by 
foot-power,  being  used  for  preparing  the  round  stufl'. 
What  machinery  was  used  was  very  simple  and  the 
tools  were  very  few,  so  that  the  need  of  other  than 
the  force  resident  in  the  human  muscle  had  not  then 
been  made  manifest.  Hence,  for  some  years,  chairs 
were  made  in  the  simple,  slow,  Laborious  way  desig- 
nated. The  indu.stry  was  in  the  elementary,  forma- 
tive period  of  its  development,  feeling  its  way  along 
towards  better  methods  and  a  well-assured  success. 
An  advance  was  made  and  a  positive  advantage 
gained  when  horse-power  was  introduced  to  facilitate 
the  turning  of  stock  and  the  doing  of  some  of  the 
more  tiresome  parts  of  the  work,  for  which  some 
simple  mechanical  apparatus  had  been  invented. 

The  chairs  made  by  Mr.  Comee  were,  for  many 
years,  taken  to  Worcester,  Lowell,  Springfield  and 
Boston,  with  teams  of  one  or  more  horses,  driven  by 
himself  or  by  persons  in  his  employ,  who  sold  them 
in  small  quantities,  as  opportunity  offered, — .some- 
times even  disposing  of  them  from  house  to  house, 
in  the  more  sparsely-settled  towns.  In  such  a  small 
way  did  Mr.  Comee  begin  this  important  manufac- 
ture, and  by  such  unpretending  methods  did  he 
prosecute  the  work  by  which  he  earned  for  himself  a 
name  long  to  be  remembered  in  his  native  town  and 
wherever  the  business  he  did  so  much  to  make  a 
permanent  interest  in  the  community  is  pursued. 

Probably  the  first  of  Mr.  Comee's  apprentices  to 
establish  a  business  on  his  own  account,  and  carry  it 
on  successfully  for  a  long  series  of  years,  becoming 
thereby  the  second  permanent  chair-maker  in  Gard- 
ner, was  Elijah  Brick.  He  went  to  his  trade  in 
1806,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  served  in  good 
old-fashioned  style  till  he  was  twenty-one.  Continu- 
ing with  Mr.  Comee  as  journeyman  for  a  year,  he 
bought,  in  1814,  a  place  half  a  mile  north  of  the 
Common,  on  which  he  settled,  built  a  small  shop  and 
commenced  the  making  of  flag-seat  chairs.     He  em- 
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ployed  his  brother  Enoch  to  assist  liim  about  the 
wood-worlc,  and  lornale  help  to  make  the  seats. 
Later  on,  Benjamin  Howe  was  in  his  service,  and 
others,  afterward,  a.s  his  business  increa.scd.  For 
many  years  lie  marketed  his  goods  himself,  carting 
them,  with  his  own  team,  to  Roston,  Salem,  Provi- 
<lence  and  elsewhere.  About  184ti  he  extended  his 
operations  and  commenced  making  cane-seat  chairs, 
which  had  then  become  somewhat  popular,  and  were 
rapidly  rising  into  favor,  wilh  the  trade  and  with 
the  general  public. 

During  the  ten  years  following  the  date  of  Mr. 
Hrick's  setting  up  llio  making  of  chairs  there  were 
other  persons  who  did  the  same  tiling,  but  their  un- 
dertakings were  small  or  of  very  brief  continuance, 
and  did  but  little  towards  building  up  the  manufac- 
ture into  a  permanent  and  commanding  |>osiliori  in 
the  place.  Among  these  was  Jonas  Brick,  who  be- 
gan in  a  shop  near  the  Wright  saw-mill  in  181S,  the 
first  of  the  trade,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town.  He  was  in  business,  however, 
but  a  short  time,  and  at  an  early  diite  left  the  town. 

The  chair-making  era  of  Gardner  history  may  be 
divided  into  two  ])arts  :  the  first  covering  a  period  of 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  the  second  of  fifty- 
five  or  sixty  years.  The  former  pa.ssed  over  or  gave  way 
to  the  latter  with  the  intrgdiiction  of  machinery  into 
chair-shops,  to  be  run  by  water  or  other  power,  and 
also  with  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  rattan  as  an 
important  element  or  constituent  part  of  the  material 
for  the  production  of  chairs.  The  transition  from 
one  to  the  other  of  these  divisions  may  be  regarded  as 
having  taken  place  substantially  between  the  years 
1830  and  1835,  during  which  period  the  germs  of 
most  of  the  existing  large  chair  establislinients  were 
first  planted  and  began  their  process  of  growth  and 
development,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

Recognizing  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
chair-manufacturing  industry  which  marked  the 
change  alluded  to,  and  looking  over  the  list  of  those 
who  were  active  and  instrumental  in  bringing  that 
result  to  i)ass,  it  is  eminently  Just  and  proper  to  make 
special  mention  of  the  [lart  taken  in  the  matter  by 
Mr.  Elijah  Putnam.  Disappointed,  as  no  doubt  he 
was,  in  many  of  his  plans  and  expectations,  and  not 
to  be  counted  among  the  successful  manufacturers  of 
the  town,  he  yet  was,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  con- 
nected with  the  chair  business,  and  perhaps  contrib- 
uted as  much,  in  his  way,  to  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  production  and  to  the  new  departure 
which  ushered  in  the  better  day  of  chair-making,  as 
any  other  individual.  Fertile  in  inventive  resources, 
he  yet  w;us  not  gifted  with  that  practical  judgment 
and  executive  ability  which  were  needful  to  use 
those  resources  to  the  best  advantage,  and  make 
them  productive  of  the  most  profitable  and  satisfac- 
tory results.  Full  of  new  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
manufacture  of  chairs,  and  abounding  in  designs  and 
devices  of  a  mechanical   nature,  he  lacked  the  power 


of  embodying  his  ideas  in  a  feasible  working  system, 
and  of  applying  his  contrivances  in  an  efiectual  way 
to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  proposed.  Nevertheless, 
he  rendered  essential  service  to  his  calling  ami  to  the 
community  by  his  suggestions,  by  his  hints  at  im- 
provements or  his  imperfect  conceptions  of  tools  and 
machines,  which  he  could  not  of  himself  work  out 
to  successful  issues,  hut  which  others,  of  a  more  prac- 
tical turn  of  mind,  getting  possession  of,  could  easily 
[)Ut  to  eflicient  and  remunerative  service.  And  it  is 
believed  that  .some  of  the  more  valuable  kinds  of 
chair-making  machinery  and  various  improvements 
in  the  business,  which  first  came  into  use  ami  ren- 
dereil  important  ai,d  in  advancing  to  its  picsent  com- 
manding [losition  the  chief  industrial  interest  of  the 
town,  originated  in  the  prolific  brain  of  this  man, 
who,  himself,  derived  but  little  pecuniary  advantage 
from  them,  but  to  whom  credit  for  them  in  due  de- 
gree should  be  assigned,  even  though  others  were  in- 
strumental in  giving  form  to  the  ideas  and  principles 
involved,  and  in  putting  them  into  succetslul  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Putnam  w;us  one  of  the  apprenticed  workmen 
of  James  M.  Comee.  After  closing  his  apprentice- 
ship and  perhajis  working  as  journeyman  for  a  time, 
he  married,  and  settled  upon  the  estate  opposite  the 
Common,  where  Charles  Hcollay  now  resides,  going 
into  business  for  himself  about  the  year  1825.  He 
possibly  began  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  dwelling- 
house,  but  soon  erected  a  sho])  in  which  to  carry  on 
his  trade.  He  employed  numerous  workmen  as  time 
went  on,  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  chair- 
makers  of  the  town  having  served  more  or  less  under 
him.  The  usual  foot-lathe  was  the  only  machinery 
he  had  at  the  beginning;  but  following  the  bent  of 
his  genius,  he  afterwards  made  u<e  of  a  steam-engine 
of  his  own  invention,  which,  however,  did  not  prove 
a  success.  He  then  constructed  and  put  up  a  wind- 
mill, as  some  still  living  remember,  but  this  also  failed 
to  serve  the  purpose  intended  and  was  removed.  He 
finally  introduced  horse-power,  which  supplied  his 
needs  till  1838,  when  he  bought  the  mill  privilege, 
now  occupied  by  John  A.  Dunn,  of  William  S. 
Lynde,  built  a  dam  and  removed  his  shop  thither, 
continuing  the  business  for  seven  years,  when  he 
sold  out  to  Cowcc,  Collester  &  Co.,  from  whose  hands 
the  property  passed,  after  several  changes,  to  its  pres- 
ent ownership.  Mr.  Putnam  also  carried  on  business 
awhile  on  the  site  to  which  Conant,  Ball  &  Co.  have 
recently  removed,  but  his  shop  was  burned  in  1839 
and  the  privilege  was  transferred  after  a  time  to  L. 
H.  Sawin,  the  predecessor  of  those  now  in  possession 
of  it. 

To  Mr.  Putnam,  moreover,  belongs,  with  but  little 
doubt,  whatever  credit  is  due  for  the  introduction  of 
the  cane-seat  to  the  chair  manufacturing  fraternity  of 
Gardner  and  for  making  the  rattan  business  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  predominating  industry  of  the 
community.     It  was,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by 
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extensive  and  painstaking  inquiry,  under  his  auspices 
that  the  first  cane-seating  was  done  in  the  town ;  it 
was  by  his  agency  that  imported  rattan,  was  first 
brought  to  the  place,  split,  shaven  and  made  fit  for 
use;  and  it  was  under  his  management  and  in  his 
name  that  cane-seat  chairs  were  first  actually  pro- 
duced here  and  put  upon  the  market,  as  will  be  more 
fully  set  forth  in  subsequent  pages. 

Recurring  once  more  to  the  date  at  which  Mr.  Put- 
nam began  his  career  and  when  several  others  also 
were  looking  to  the  same  calling  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood and  of  worldly  prosperity,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  increased  and  increasing  demand  for  chair  stock 
occasioned  thereby  suggested  the  use  of  water-power, 
of  which  there  was  considerable  not  yet  improved  in 
town,  as  an  easily  available  agency  for  meeting  that 
demand.  Mr.  Ezra  Baker  seemed  to  be  the  first  to 
turn  the  suggestion  to  practical  account  and  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  offered  for  a  new  and  promising 
induitrial  pursuit.  A  plan  of  action  presented  itself 
to  him,  which  he  very  soon  j)roceeded  to  carry  into 
effect.  He  purchased  a  small  mill  privilege  on  Knee- 
land  Brook,  situated  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  Crystal  Lake,  constructed  a 
dam,  erected  a  shop  and  put  in  one  or  more  lathes  for 
the  turning  of  posts  and  stretchers  and  other  parts  of 
chair  material.  At  that  time  the  timber  used  was 
bought  of  the  farmers  round-about,  who  prepared  it 
for  the  lathe  by  cutting  it  the  required  length,  split- 
ting it  and  taking  off  the  corners,  as  it  was  not  then 
deemed  possible  to  turn  a  square  stick.  The  circular- 
saw  had  not  come  into  use.  But  its  day  was  at  hand, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Baker  purchased  one, 
put  it  into  his  shop  and  prepared  his  own  lumber  for 
the  lathe.  This  was  the  first  saw  of  the  kind  in 
town.  In  1828,  the  business  of  Mr.  Baker  increas- 
ing on  hia  hands,  he  purchased  the  Fairbanks  grist- 
mill, afterwards  sold  to  Elijah  Putnam  as  stated, 
and  transferred  his  machinery  there,  where  he  oper- 
ated for  several  years.  Previous  to  this  change  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Baker,  Asa  Perley  erected  a  shop  of  con- 
siderable size  on  the  same  stream,  near  where  Clark 
Street  crosses  it,  and  fitted  it  up  for  the  same  kind  of 
work.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Sawin  & 
i>amou  engaged  in  the  same  business  at  the  Pail 
[•'actory  site,  and  about  the  same  time  Merrick  Wal- 
lace, who  married  the  daughter  of  Ezra  Baker,  bought 
of  Deacon  Fairbanks  the  small  privilege  above  his 
grist-mill,  where  the  main  factory  of  Heywood 
Bros.  &  Co.  now  is  located,  built  a  shop  and  went 
into  the  business  of  getting  out  chair-stuff  there. 
Similar  enterprises  were  started  elsewhere  in  town 
and  went  on  with  a  varying  success,  until  the  demand 
was  more  than  met,  or  until  chair-makers  came  to  see 
that  it  was  for  their  advantage  to  prepare  their  own 
material,  when  the  work  of  getting  out  stock  as  a  sep- 
arate and  independent  calling  was  given  up  and  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  general  business  of  chair 
manufacture.     This  was  another  feature  of  the  transi- 


tion from  the  earlier  to  the  later  period  of  the  chair- 
making  era — from  the  old  to  the  new  system  of  ways, 
means  and  methods  of  chair  production. 

A  sketch  of  the  existing  chair  establishments  ot 
Gardner,  such  as  is  proposed,  will  involve  a  still  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  change  alluded  to,  since 
some  of  them  date  back  to  the  time  when  it  occurred, 
and  since  some  of  their  founders  were  more  or  le^s 
active  in  bringing  it  about.  But  before  going  on  to  pre- 
sent such  a  sketch,  it  seems  proper  to  submit  as  briefly  as 
may  be  an  account  of  the  introduction  and  use  of  rat- 
tan as  an  important  adjunct  or  component  part  of  the 
manufacture  in  its  more  modern  aspects  and  achieve- 
ments. Constituting  as  it  does  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  general  industry  under  notice,  and  possessing 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself,  it  may  be  considered 
under  the  specific  name  of 

The  Rattan  Business.— Rattan  is  a  species  of 
the  palm  tree  bearing  the  scientific  name  of  Oilamus 
Itotang  and  a  product  of  the  forests  of  the  East  In- 
dian Islands,  especially  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and 
of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  It  is  a  slender  plant, 
scarcely  ever  exceeding  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of 
great  length.  It  is  sometimes  supported  by  the  larger 
trees  among  which  it  grows  and  sometimes  runs  along 
the  ground  forming  a  tangled  web,  through  which  it 
is  impossible  to  pass.  The  peculiarities  which  render 
it  valuable  for  a  great  variety  of  uses,  and  which  give 
it  commercial  importance,  are  its  remarkable  flexi- 
bility and  strength,  its  extreme  length  combined  with 
uniformity  of  size,  its  capability  of  being  split  into 
small  strips  and  the  hard,  silicious  glazing  with  which 
it  is  coated.  It  is  gathered  by  the  natives  of  the 
region  where  it  is  produced,  and  prepared  for  ship- 
ping at  very.Jittle  expense,  and  then  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  eastern  nations  of  Asia  have 
for  a  long  time  known  its  value  and  have  used  it  in 
making  various  articles  of  furniture,  baskets,  sieveS) 
mats,  and  even  hats  and  shoes.  Large  quantities  of  it 
are  employed  in  China  as  bands  for  tea-chests,  to  se- 
cure them  against  the  perils  of  transportation.  It 
was  probably  in  this  way  that  it  first  became  known 
to  Western  Europe  and  to  America,  where  its  proper- 
ties are  now  so  well  understood,  and  where  it  is  at  the 
present  day  .so  largely  utilized  in  the  production  of 
many  kinds  of  house  furnishing  goods,  children's  car- 
riages, and  numerous  styles  of  fancy  articles;  also  for 
decorative  purposes,  being  easily  made  to  assume 
unique  and  newly-devised  forms,  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  taste.  Its  adaptability  to  an  indefinite  but  ever- 
increasing  number  of  uses  has  given  it  in  these  later 
years  a  wide  distribution  and  an  unbounded  popu- 
larity throughout  the  civilized  world. 

At  what  date  rattan  was  first  used  as  apart  of  chair 
construction  in  this  country  has  not  been  determined, 
nor  in  what  locality,  nor  by  whom  it  was  thus  origi- 
nally employed  on  these  shores.  It  was  first  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  people  of  Gardner  and  vicinity 
in  that  connection  about  the  year  1830,  at  whichtime 
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chair-seats  were  being  made  of  it  iti  or  near  the  City 
of  New  York,  whence  they  were  sent  in  ditferent 
directions  and  |)Ut  into  chairs  l>y  those  already  en- 
gaged in  chair  manufacturinjr.  It  does  not  appeur  ' 
that  any  of  the  trade  in  Gardner  made  use  of  any  of 
these  New  York  seats  in  their  business  previous  to 
the  date  at  which  what  are  called  cane-seats  were 
actually  produced  within  its  borders,  though  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  were  purchased  and  used  to 
some  extent  in  neighboring  towns  about  that  time. 
The  work  of  [lutting  the  rattan,  or  cane  as  it  was  more 
familiarly  called,  into  these  New  York  seats  was  done 
in  part,  at  least,  by  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  ol 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  it  wiis  by  that  avenue 
that  the  "seating"  of  chairs  and  the  making  of  cane- 
seat  chairs  first  found  its  way  into  this  town. 

It  was  in  the  year  1832  or  18.33  tliat  John  Cowcc,  an 
employe  of  Mr.  Elijah  Putnam,  visited  the  Connec- 
ticut State  Prison,  and,  l>y  going  through  the  depart- 
ment where  the  inmates  were  engaged  in  "seating" 
chairs  and  carefully  watching  their  movements,  ob- 
tained an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  done. 
Whether  lie  did  this  on  his  own  motion,  or  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Putnam,  is  not  known.  After  leav- 
ing the  prison  he  purchased  a  seat  and  also  some  cane 
made  readj-  for  use  and  returned  home,  l)ringing  the 
articles  with  him.  (ioing  to  the  shop  of  Jlr.  Putnam, 
he  carefully  took  the  cane  from  the  seat,  studying  the 
process  closely,  and  then  went  to  work  with  the  pre- 
pared cane,  putting  the  .seat  in  again  and  so  proilucing 
the  first  seat  of  the  kind  that  was  actually  "  seated  " 
in  town.  This  point  gained,  it  was  not  difficult  to  go 
on  to  the  construction  of  a  cane-seat  chair  in  all  its 
parts  from  beginning  to  end.  And  this  Mr.  Putnam 
proceeded  at  once  to  do.  Making  the  frames  by  facili- 
ties easily  obtained,  he  engaged  women  to  come  to 
his  house,  where  they  were  taught  the  mystery  ol 
seating,  and  where  they  were  employed  for  a  time  in 
doing  that  part  of  the  work,  one  of  the  rooms  of  his 
dwelling  being  devoted  to  that  use.  These  seats  he 
put  into  chairs  which,  when  finished,  were  sold  with 
other  articles  of  his  production,  and  the  caneseat 
chair  business  was  fairly  inaugurated  in  the  commun- 
ity where  it  was  in  after-years  t<)  attain  undreamed-of 
proportions  and  achieve  a  most  wonderful  success. 
The  "seating"  continued  to  be  done  on  Mr.  Putnam's 
premises  until  it  was  found  that  the  demand  for  the 
chairs  could  not  be  met  unless  the  seals  could 
be  produced  more  rapidly  than  was  possible  in 
that  small  way,  when  the  practice  of  "  putting 
out"  seating  was  inaugurated — that  is,  of  distributing 
the  frames  and  cane  in  families  in  the  neighborhood, 
by  the  members  of  which  the  interweaving  ))rocess 
was  carried  on.  As  the  caue-seat  chair  grew  in  pop- 
ular favor  and  the  business  of  manufacturing  it  in- 
creased, this  work  of  "seating"  was  enlarged  propor- 
tionally, expanding  and  extending  itself  until  it 
became  an  important  industry  on  its  own  account, 
aflbrding  employment  to  the  inmates  of  hundreds  and 


thousands  of  homes  in  the  region  round-about  and 
contributing,  as  a  source  of  income,  largely  to  the 
comfort,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  multitudes  of 
pefpple. 

To  begin  with,  the  cane  put  into  the  seats  was  ob- 
tained from  outside,  probably  from  New  York,  pre- 
pared for  use.  Very  soon,  however,  in  1833,  Mr. 
Warren  .Sargent,  from  Duinmcrston,  Vt.,  and  a  little 
later  his  brother,  John  K.  Sargent,  came  to  the  place 
and  went  to  work  getting  out  cane,  as  it  was  termed, 
in  Mr.  Putnam "s  shop,  and,  most  likely,  under  his 
auspices,  where  they  carried  on  business  for  a  time, 
inducting  others  into  it  and  establishing  it  upon  a 
permanent  basis.  Leaving  town  after  a  few  years, 
they  were  succeeded  by  Benjamin  H.  Kugg,  a  skillful 
and  successful  cane- worker,  for  a  long  while  at  the 
Heywood  shop  and  at  his  own  residence  on  Green 
Street ;  Robert  <i.  Reed,  who  worked  first  at  Mr.  Put- 
nam's and  afterward  at  James  M.  Comee's:  Edmond 
Newton,  at  South  (iardner  ;  Aslier  Shattuck,  who  was 
first  employed  at  Putnam's  in  1S38  and,  after  serving 
at  several  places,  finally  in  the  cane  department  at 
the  Heywood  establishment  in  the  \Vest  Village,  and 
perhaps  others.  Probably  Mr.  Shattuck  is  the  oldest 
living  cane-worker  in  (Jardner,  and  the  one  who  has 
been  longest  connecteil  with  that  special  industry. 

For  twenty  years  or  more  the  work  of  getting  out 
cane  was  done  by  hand.  It  was  a  slow,  dilBcult, 
laborious  process,  requiring  care,  skill  and  quickness 
of  motion  for  its  successful  prosecution.  Numerous 
steps  intervened  between  the  taking  of  the  material 
in  hand  by  the  worker  and  the  leaving  it  ready  for 
the  hand  of  the  seater.  It  was  received,  as  it  is  now, 
just  as  it  was  shipped  from  its  native  shores,  just  as  it 
was  taken  from  its  native  forests,  indeed,  except  that 
the  leaves  crowning  its  top  and  the  spines  grown  at 
its  several  joints  had  been  removed,  after  which  it 
had  been  put  into  bundles  of  one  hundred  stalks  each, 
about  sixteen  feet  long,  doubled  in  the  middle  and 
compactly  tied  together.  The  first  thing  done  with  it 
was  to  straighten  it,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  handled 
and  conveniently  worked.  Each  stalk  was  then 
[lassed  through  the  hand  from  end  to  end  and  every 
joint  was  taken  oli'  or  pared  down  with  a  common 
knife,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  further  working 
of  it,  or  with  the  drawing  in  of  the  strands  when 
woven  by  the  usual  method  into  a  seat.  This  was 
termed  cleaning  the  cane.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished the  act  of  sjjlitting  or  slabbing  took  place, 
which  consisted,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  rods  or 
stalks,  in  quartering  them  from  end  to  end,  and  when 
they  were  larger,  in  taking  otl'  from  the  several  sides 
enough  to  make  two  strands,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  one.  perhaps,  which  would  sometimes  make 
but  one.  This  was  also  done  with  a  common  knife 
and  required  special  care  and  skill  to  prevent  waste. 
Each  strip  thus  produced  was  afterwards  ploughed  or 
passed  under  a  sharp-edged  tool,  shaped  like  the 
letter  V,  being  held  in  place  by  proper  appliances. 
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which  would  cut  away  most  of  the  core  or  woody 
portion  of  the  strip,  and  at  the  same  time  so  nearly 
split  it  into  two  e(iual  parts  as  that  they  could  be 
readily  separated.  Each  of  these  parts  was  then 
drawn  between  two  properly  adjusted  cutters,  which 
reduced  it  to  a  uniform  width  and  was  termed  gauging 
the  cane.  It  was  afterward  planed  or  brought  to  a 
uniform  thickness  by  passing  it  over  another  cutter 
set  into  a  block  of  wood,  likening  it  to  the  carpenter's 
to<il  from  which  this  .step  of  the  process  derived  its 
name.  This  concluded  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
work.  The  cane  thus  prepared  was  then  parceled 
out  into  lots  of  one  thousand  feet  in  length  in  the 
aggregate,  neatly  tied  in  bunches  of  convenient  size, 
and  after  being  sufficiently  bleached,  was  deemed 
ready  for  use.  In  this,  the  original  method  of  getting 
out  cane,  each  part  of  the  work  was  distinct  and 
separate  from  all  others,  and  the  power  employed  was 
that  resident  in  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  work- 
men, small  pincers  being  used  for  holding  the  strands 
in  the  drawing  processes  and  whenever  the  fingers 
could  not  conveniently  and  successfully  serve  the 
end  desired. 

But  this  slow  method  was  destined  to  be  superseded. 
The  invention  of  machinery  and  the  use  of  water  or 
other  power  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  rattan  for 
the  various  kinds  of  service  to  which  it  was  applied, 
was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the  time  came  many 
years  ago.  In  the  year  1849,  Mr.  Sullivan  Sawyer, 
then  of  Templeton,  but  now  of  Fitchburg,  secured 
letters  patent  on  a  machine  "for  splitting  and  dress- 
ing rattan,"  and  also  on  one  for  cutting  rattan,  in 
18.51.  These  are  the  first  inventions  connected  with 
the  business  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  Patent 
Otfice  of  the  United  States,  but  for  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  first  of  these  they  averaged  one  annually. 
A  third  patent  was  issued  to  Mr.  Sawyer  for  a  cane" 
working  machine  in  1854,  and  a  fourth  in  1855.  In 
1852  one  was  granted  to  Joseph  Sawyer,  of  Royal- 
ston,  and  another  in  1854,  as  also  one  in  the  same  year 
to  Mr.  A.  M.  Sawyer,  Templeton.  In  1855  Mr.  U.  C. 
Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  was  similarly  honored  ;  also 
Mr.  O.  C.  Hull,  of  Charlestown.  In  1858,  George  S. 
Colburn,  then  of  South  Reading,  but  for  many  years 
a  resident  of  Gardner,  and  the  manager  of  the  cane 
department  of  the  Heywood  Manufactory  until  a 
recent  date,  took  out  bis  first  patent  for  a  rattan- 
machine,  as  he  has  also  received  several  since  that 
period.  Some  of  these  machines  were  of  only  exper- 
imental service,  not  standing  the  test  of  practical 
use  ;  but  they  were  helps  to  that  more  perfect  system 
ol'  mechanisms  and  devices  by  which  cane  is  now 
prepared  for  the  muliiform  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  these  several  inventions 
there  were  evolved  two  or  three  machines,  differing 
from  each  other  in  some  respects,  which  were  put  to 
effectual  use,  and  for  a  time  supplied  very  largely 
the  needs  of  the  cane-seat  chair-making  public.  At 
what  date  these  went  into  successful  operation  it  is 


difficult  to  determine.  Indeed,  they  were  being  ex- 
perimented with  and  improved  for  several  years,  and 
turned  out  much  imperfect  work  before  they  gave 
reasonable  satisfaction,  a  result  which  was  achieved 
about  the  year  1858  or,  it  may  be,  a  little  earlier ;  but 
it  was  not  far  from  that  time  that  the  problem  of 
getting  out  cane  by  machinery  was  regarded  as  solved, 
and  that  a  new  era  had  opened  to  that  branch  of 
business.  For  some  years  succeeding  that  period 
but  little  cane  was  worked  in  Gardner,  that  which 
was  consumed  in  the  town  being  prepared  for  the 
most  part  at  Boston  or  Fitchburg,  where  large  com- 
panies, organized  for  the  purpose,  had  control  of 
that  department  of  the  chair-making  industry,  and 
supplied  the  demand  existing  in  this  vicinity.  Later 
on,  however,  arrangements  were  entered  into  by  the 
parties  concerned,  under  which  the  business  of  getting 
out  cane  was  resumed  in  this  place  about  the  year 
1875,  where  it  has  been  continued  under  different  and 
varying  auspices  to  the  present  time.  Numerous 
improvements  have  been  made  in  cane-working 
machinery  as  the  business  has  gone  on,  and  many 
new  inventions  have  been  brought  forward,  some  of 
which  have  proved  valueless,  while  others  have  been 
of  great  service.  Of  these  (produced  mostly  in  the 
shops  where  the  work  is  carried  on)  but  i'ew  have 
been  jtrotected  by  United  States  jiatents,  and  so  do 
not  appear  in  any  public  record.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  later  machines,  however,  it  may 
be  stated,  was  the  fruit  of  the  practical  sagacity  of 
Mr.  George  S.  Colburn,  for  which  he  received  letters 
in  recognition  of  its  originality  and  merit  from  the 
United  States  Patent  Office,  bearing  date  November 
18,  1879.  It  is  substantially  the  machine  now  in 
operation  in  the  only  cane-producing  establishment 
in  Gardner,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  one 
from  which  all  the  cane  used  in  the  vicinity  is  now 
received,  though  it  has  been  subjected  since  it  was 
first  started  to  sundry  modifications  and  improve 
menls,  whereby  its  work  is  rendered  more  perfect 
and  satisfactory. 

But  not  only  have  there  been  great  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  getting  out  cane  or  of  preparing  it 
for  use,  but  also  in  the  ways  and  means  of  working  it 
alter  it  is  so  prepared,  as  well  as  in  the  styles  or  forms 
it  is  made  to  assume,  when  it  is  finally  adjusted  and 
finished  for  the  market.  Originally  the  only  seat 
produced  was  what  has  been  called  the  Chinese 
pattern,  whether  because  it  was  devised  in  China  and 
brought  thence  to  this  country  or  not  is  not  known, 
but  probably  for  that  reason.  It  consisted  in  arrang- 
ing the  strands  of  cane  passing  from  one  side  to  ihe 
other  of  the  frame  and  from  front  to  back,  in  pairs, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  each  strand  so 
interwoven  with  the  others  as  that  it  passed  first  above 
and  then  below  one  running  transversely,  in  regular 
order,  all  being  attached  to  the  frame  by  putting 
them  in  their  proper  place  through  holes  made  for  the 
purpose.      These  pairs  were  adjusted  according  to  the 
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di:4tance  between  the  holes,  usually  about  half  aii  inch 
apart,  causing  square  openings  of  a  corre.si)onding 
measurement  to  l)e  ma<le.  Through  these  openings 
other  strands  were  interwoven  diagonally  in  two 
directions,  thus  cutting  off  their  corners  and  making 
them  octagonal  in  form.  This  produced  a  firm, 
substantial  piece  of  work,  which  when  well  executed 
was  strong,  durable  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  A  bind- 
ing around  the  edge  covering  the  holes  in  the  frame 
gave  it  proper  finish.  This  style  of  seat  was  the 
only  one  made  for  many  years,  and  the  same  pallern 
of  weaving  was  put  into  backs  when  cane-back  chairs 
came  into  vogue.  The  work  iu  it  was  always  per- 
formed by  hand,  an  adroit  use  of  the  fingers  being 
nece.ssary  to  a  rapid  execution  of  the  dillerent  inter- 
lacing proce.sse^.  This  is  the  kind  of  seating  substan- 
tially which  was  distributed  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  community  and  furnished  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  a  multitude  of  families  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  After  a  time  some  variations  from  it  were 
introduced,  gratifying  to  the  popular  taste,  but  not 
changing  materially  the  character  or  method  of  the 
work. 

It  can  be  at  once  seen  that  seating  according  to  this 
method  was  at  best  but  a  slow  process,  and  so  one 
not  likely  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  this  hurrying, 
fast-driving  age.  Seats  must  be  made  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  was  possible  under  the  old,  long-i>re- 
vailing  system.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  trade 
and  of  the  times,  a  loom  for  weaving  cane  into  a 
continuous  web  by  the  use  of  power  was  invented — 
the  production  of  the  mechanical  skill  of  Mr.  Gard- 
ner A.  Watkins,  formerly  of  Proctorsvillc,  Vt.,  but 
at  the  time  and  since  a  resident  of  Gardner,  whose 
ingenuity  in  this  department  of  manufacture  was  re- 
peatedly recognized  and  honored  by  the  United  States 
Tatent  OIBce  during  the  years  1867-09.  Other  looms 
have  been  invented  by  other  parties  since  that  period, 
and  numerous  improvements  have  been  made  upon 
the  original  designs.  The  product  of  the  looms  first 
brought  into  use  and  run  to  much  profit  was  what 
may  be  termed  the  solid  web,  similar  to  that  of  the 
simpler  kinds  of  woolen  and  cotton  cloth.  It  made 
a  strong,  durable  scat,  but  had  no  artistic  merits,  and 
beuce,  was  not  suited  to  the  higher,  nicer  grades  of 
goods.  Changes  have  been  going  ou.  New  appli- 
ances have  been  added  and  diilcrcnt  patterns  of  web- 
bing have  been  devised,  but  everything  thus  far 
brought  out  as  the  result  o(  the  introduction  of  the 
loom  has  been  open  to  the  same  objection.  No  inven- 
tion for  weaving  cane,  so  far  as  is  known,  hits  yet  been 
able  to  make  the  Chinese  seat  pattern  or  anything 
nearly  equal  to  it  in  artistic  excellence  and  attractive- 
ness. Yet  a  loom,  or  a  device,  has  been  invented  by 
the  use  of  which  the  productiou  of  that  precise  pattern 
has  been  greatly  facilitated.  It  admits  of  such  an 
arrangement  of  certain  parts  of  its  mechanism  as  that 
the  several  pairs  of  transverse  strands  which  enter 
into  the  constru  tion  of  the  ordinary  seat,  constitu- 
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ting  what  is  often  termed  warping  and  checking,  can 
be  woven  together  in  proper  form  to  receive  the 
oblique  or  diagonal  strands.  Moreover,  an  ingen- 
ious contrivance  has  been  devised,  by  the  use  of 
which  these  diagonal  strands  can  be  interwoven  with 
wonderful  ease  and  dispatch.  It  consists  of  a  large 
needle,  long  enough  to  reach  in  an  oblique  direction 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  a  web  of  cane  prepared 
as  just  stated,  having  a  revolving  point  which  works 
its  way  through  the  pr.iper  openings  by  the  turning 
of  a  small  crank  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  carry- 
ing with  it  as  it  advances  a  single  strand  of  cane 
which  it  leaves  in  its  rightful  place,  when  it  is  itself 
withdrawn.  By  the  use  of  these  two  inventions  in 
connection  with  each  other,  the  work  of  making 
seats  of  the  original  Chinese  pattern  at  an  immense 
saving  of  both  time  and  labor  is  accomplished,  and 
their  introduction  is  likely  to  affect  very  seriously  the 
old  practice  of  hand-seating,  even  if  it  does  not 
eventually  bring  it  to  an  end.  Moreover,  that  prac- 
tice is  threatened  in  another  direction.  There  is  a 
machine  in  process  of  construction,  passing  through 
its  experimental  stages,  and  promising  success, 
which,  while  it  may  not  produce  the  Chinese  pattern 
exactly,  will  fabricate  something  so  much  like  it  that 
the  casual  observer  would  scarcely  notice  the  differ- 
ence, and  hence  can  reailily  be  substituted  tor  it  in 
many  if  not  in  all  the  nicer  kinds  of  cane-chair 
manufacture.  And,  besides,  this  machine,  when  per- 
fected according  to  the  plan  of  those  engaged  in  de- 
veloping it,  as  it  is  quite  likely  to  be,  will  do  not  one 
style  of  weaving  aloue,  but  an  indefinite  variety  of 
styles  in  form  and  figure,  by  simply  changing  some 
of  its  constituent  parts  relatively  to  each  other,  or 
some  of  its  multiform  and  intricate  movements.  In 
view  of  whit  has  already  been  accomplished  and 
will  probably  soon  be  accomplished,  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  making  even  the  better  classes  of  cane-seats  is 
very  likely  to  undergo  entire  reconstruction  at  an 
early  day. 

The  invention  of  the  loom,  whereby  a  continuous 
web  (if  the  woven  <'ano  was  rendered  possible,  neces- 
sitated the  designing  of  some  method  of  splicing  the 
strands  in  some  sure  and  effectual  way.  This  neces- 
sity was  met  by  Mr.  Watkins,  in  the  evolution  of  a 
machine  or  series  of  machines,  about  the  year  1870, 
by  the  operation  of  which,  in  proper  order,  the  ends 
of  strands  proposed  to  be  united  could  be  scarfed  so 
as  to  exactly  match  each  other,  and  then,  the  cor- 
responding scarfed  parts  being  duly  charged  with  ce- 
ment, be  brought  together  and  subjected  to  pressure 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  them  to  adhere  firmly  with- 
out perceptibly  enlarging  the  size  of  the  strand  at  the 
point  of  juncture.  The  several  devices  by  which  this 
result  is  secured  are  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  re- 
flect much  credit  upon  the  inventor.  The  work  is 
done  so  thoroughly  and  neatly  that  an  inexpert  eye 
will  scarcely  detect  the  place  where  the  splicing  is 
done,  even  in  the  strand,  and  much  less  when  in  the 
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finished  articles  of  production.  Another  method  of 
gplicing,  evincing  considerable  inventive  skill,  which 
has  been  widely  employed,  is  that  of  bringing  the 
squared  ends  of  the  strands  to  be  united  together  in 
line,  and  then  bending  about  the  two  a  little  band  or 
clasp  of  thin  metal  with  serrated  edges,  which,  when 
pressed  closely  into  the  substance  of  the  cane,  holds 
the  parts  securely  together.  This,  though  much 
used,  does  not  make  so  neat  a  piece  of  work  as  the 
other  method,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  so  durable  or 
satisfactory  to  the  chair-using  public. 

The  use  of  the  loom-woven  seat,  or  of  a  seat  made 
independently  of  the  frame  to  which  it  was  to  be  fi- 
nally attached,  also  made  it  necessary  to  originate 
some  plan  of  effecting  that  attachment,  instead  of  the 
old  one  of  passing  the  strands  through  holes  bored 
for  the  purpose,  which  had  to  be  abandoned.  Two 
new  ones  have  been  employed  with  fairly  satisfactory 
results.  One  of  these  is  to  turn  the  edges  of  the 
seat,  cut  to  a  proper  size,  down  inside  the  frame  and 
fastening  them  by  a  thin  strip  of  wood  on  each  side, 
firmly  kept  in  place  by  screws.  When  carefully  ad- 
justed, these  strips  would  hold  the  seat  securely,  as  in 
a  vise,  and  being  underneath,  would  not  be  seen  to 
disadvantage.  Another  plan  is  that  of  making  a 
groove  or  channel  continuously  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  frame,  then  cutting  the  web  or  seat  exactly  large 
enough  to  have  its  edges  pressed  into  this  groove 
without  protruding  on  the  outer  side,  and  made  se- 
cure by  a  strip  of  wood  or  spline  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  forced  into  place  after  a  suitable  appli- 
cation of  glue,  to  render  everything  firm  and  sure. 
A  contrivance  for  beading  the  spline,  and  also  for 
embossing  the  frame  around  it,  operating  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  processes,  gives  the  whole  a  neat 
finish  when  completed.  Every  part  of  this  work  is 
done  by  machinery,  the  fruit  of  the  inventive  faculty 
of  diflerent  persons,  some  of  it  being  very  inge- 
nious, complex  and  heavy  and  of  immense  power. 
It  is  capable  of  being  worked  with  such  rapidity  that, 
operating  in  connection  with  the  loom  continuously, 
only  four  minutes  are  required  to  make  an  entire 
seat,  reckoning  from  the  time  when  the  cane  is  in 
the  strand  ready  to  be  woven,  to  the  time  when  the 
work  is  completed  ready  to  be  put  into  the  chair  for 
the  market. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  this  matter  of  the  use  of 
rattan  as  an  element  of  chair  and  other  manufacture, 
that  a  much  larger  portion  of  it  is  now  made  service- 
able than  was  formerly  the  case.  For  a  long  time 
after  it  was  introduced  it  was  believed  that  only  the 
external  parts  were  of  any  practical  value,  which 
must  be  put  into  the  goods  in  such  a  way  as  that  the 
wear  would  come  altogether  upon  the  smooth,  ailicated 
surface.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  what 
remained  after  the  outer  portions  are  removed  may 
be  utilized  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  And  much  of 
the  reed  and  rattan  work  of  the  present  day,  so  pleas- 
ing to  the  taste  and  so  deservedly  popular  in  the  form 


of  chairs  and  other  furniture,  children's  carriages, 
baj-kets,  etc.,  is  composed  of  these  portions  once 
deemed  of  no  account  and  consigned  to  the  flames. 
These  same  portions  are  also  split  into  strands  and, 
after  being  properly  dressed  and  made  smooth,  are 
put  into  seats  and  other  parts  of  the  chair,  just  as 
those  strands  are  which  have  the  silicated  surface. 
Goods  thus  fabricated  have  a  presentable  appearance, 
are  durable  and  acceptable  to  the  trade.  In  the  ways 
indicated,  almost  the  entire  substance  of  the  rattan  is 
now  turned  to  some  profitable  account,  the  actual 
waste  being  exceedingly  small. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  several 
chair  manufacturing  establishments  of  Gardner,  the 
history  of  which  will  present  further  details  touching 
the  development  of  this  interesting  and  important 
industry,  it  seems  desirable  to  offer  a  few  general 
observations  upon  the  business  uuder  notice.  And  it 
may  be  remarked,  to  begin  with,  that  the  practice  of 
using  labor-saving  machinery,  which  was  first  resorted 
to  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  which  was  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  change  from  the  old  to  the 
new  methods  of  production,  has  become  essentially 
universal.  Invention  has  kept  pace  with  the  ever- 
growing demand  for  goods  and  with  the  multiplication 
of  styles,  supplying  every  department  of  manufacture 
with  mechanical  devices  suited  to  the  ends  it  was 
designed  to  secure.  Space  will  not  admit  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  of  these  devices,  even  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  valuable  of  them,  nor  yet  of  the  simplest 
statement  of  the  special  use  to  which  they  are  respec- 
tively put.  It  must  suflice  to  say  that  they  are  multi- 
tudinous in  variety,  ingenious  in  design,  thorough  and 
complete  in  construction,  wonderful  in  oi)eration  and 
in  the  execution  of  their  approi)riate  work,  many  of 
them  seemingly  gifted  with  almost  human  instinct  and 
practical  sagacity.  So  completely  do  they  supply  the 
needs  of  the  chair  manufacturer,  that  nearly  all  of 
what  is  termed  hand-work — that  is,  work  done  by 
human  strength — is  that  of  feeding  the  machines  and 
of  putting  the  different  parts  together  after  they  have 
been  prepared  as  indicated. 

It  seems  needful  also  to  state  that  much  of  the 
work  of  getting  out  stock,  by  which  is  meant  cutting 
it  from  the  original  stick  or  log,  and  making  it  ready 
for  the  machine  which  shall  put  it  into  its  final 
shape,  is  done  in  or  near  the  lumber  regions  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Canada,  or  of  more  west- 
ern localities,  what  is  thus  prepared  being  sent  in 
bulk  to  the  factories  for  further  manipulation  and 
use.  Tracts  of  wood-land  are  sometimes  owned  by 
the  manufacturers  themselves,  as  are  also  the  mills 
employed  in  connection  with  them,  so  that  the  entire 
process,  or  series  of  processes,  required  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chairs,  from  the  time  of  the  felling  of  the 
tree  whence  comes  the  material  that  enters  into 
their  construction  to  the  time  when  they  are  finally 
put  upon  the  market,  is  under  one  and  the  same  gen- 
eral management.     But  usually  the  stock  is  brought 
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to  the  factories  "in  tlie  rough,"  having  beea  pur- 
chased of  parties  who  raaice  a  tlislinct  business  of 
prep;iring  it  and  supplying  the  demand  which  exists 
for  it  in  tliat  form. 

Manufacturers  usually  finish  their  own  goods, — that 
is,  they  not  only  put  them  into  proper  shape  as  com- 
plete articles  of  furniture,  but  they  paint  and  var- 
nish them  and  make  them  ready  for  final  use  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  consumer.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  however,  that  in  putting  chairs  together, 
they  are  left  unglued,  so  that,  after  they  have  been  fin- 
ished, they  may  be  taken  to  pieces  and  closely  boxed 
for  convenience  of  transportation  to  distant  places, 
where  they  may  be  "  set  up "  and  made  ready  for 
.sale.  Sometimes,  too,  they  are  shipped  "  in  the 
wood,"  without  having  been  put  together  or  painted 
at  all,  to  be  completed  and  put  upon  the  market  at 
the  place  to  which  they  may  be  consigned.  All  the 
larger  chair  est:iblishments  at  this  day  have  a  repair 
department,  well  eijuippcd  with  the  fixtures  and 
appurtenances  of  a  machine-shop,  in  which  not  only 
is  the  necessary  repairing  done,  but  new  machines, 
or  parts  of  machines,  constructed,  and  where  any 
new  invention  brought  out  in  any  establishment 
may  be  put  into  proper  form,  tested,  experimented 
with  and,  if  proved  to  be  of  practical  value,  made 
ready  for  service. 

It  is  now  in  onler  to  present  as  briefly  as  may  be  a 
sketch  of  the  several  establishments  which  are  in 
successful  operation  in  the  town,  and  which,  with 
their  antecedents,  to  be  incidentally  noticed,  m.iy  be 
regarded  as  fairly  representing  the  industry  under  con- 
sideration during  the  more  memorable  part  of  its  ex- 
istence. They  will  be  introduced  substantially  in  the 
order  of  their  historic  and  commercial  importance. 

Heywoop  Huos.  &  Co. — The  history  of  this  firm 
and  of  the  business  which  it  represents  runs  back 
more  than  half  a  century,  to  the  early  days  of  chair- 
making,  an<l  of  those  other  activities  in  the  commu- 
nity which  have  been  closely  related  to  it.  During 
all  this  period  the  family  name  has  been  identified 
with  this  industry,  and  has  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  everything  pertaining  to  its  expansion  and 
prosperity.  As  early  as  182(3  Walter  Heywood,  third 
Bon  of  Benjamin  Heywood,  whose  father  was  one  of 
the  first  residents  of  the  town,  having  then  but  re- 
cently attained  his  majority,  began  the  work  of  making 
chairs  in  a  little  shop  standing  in  the  yard  attached 
to  his  father's  house,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  Town  Hall  building.  At  this  date  his  older 
brothers,  Levi  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  were  engaged 
in  running  an  old-fashioned  country  store  near  by,  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  both  of  them  worked  uiore 
or  less  at  chairs  in  the  way  of  learning  the  trade.  Not 
long  after,  a  new  shop  was  erected  by  Walter  on  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  dwelling  of  Asher  Shattuck, 
at  the  corner  of  Central  Street  and  Woodland  Avenue, 
in  which  the  business  was  carried  on  till  1834,  when 
it  was  burned.     Meanwhile,  Mr.  Heywood  associated 


with  himself  his  brothers  B.  F.  and  William,  younger 
than  himself, a'so  Moses  Wood,of  Gardner,  and  James 
W.Gates,  of  Boston,  and  in  Jfay,  1831,  bought  the 
privilege  and  sht)|)  of  Merrick  Wallace,  where  the 
principal  factory  of  the  present  firm  stands,  and  at 
once  enlarged  the  facilities  so  as  to  accommodate  them 
to  their  plaiis  of  increasing  business.  About  the  same 
time  Levi  Heywood,  who,  with  his  brother  Benjamin 
F.,  had  previously  given  up  the  store,  went  to  Boston, 
where  he  opened  a  warehouse  for  the  sale  of  chairs  on 
his  own  account.  In  183.")  he  returne<l  to  town  and 
entered  the  firm  just  referred  to,  which  was  operating 
under  the  name  of  B.  F.  Heywood  &  Co.  In  1837 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  the  business  being  as- 
sumed by  the  Heywood  Brothers,  residing  in  town. 
.'V  few  years  later  Levi  Heywood,  who  seemed  to  be 
more  enterprising  and  progressive  than  his  associates, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
bought  out  their  interest  and  went  on  for  a  while  sole 
owner  and  manager  of  the  concern.  Subsecjuently, 
about  the  year  1844,  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with 
Moses  Wood,  then  of  Providence,  a  member  of  the 
original  firm,  and  his  youngest  brother,  Seth,  the  firm 
name  being  Heywood  &  Wood.  This  arrangement 
went  on  till  1847,  when  Mr.  Wood  retired  and  Calvin 
Heywood,  son  of  Levi,  and  Henry  C.  Hill,  for  some 
years  manager  of  the  painting  department  of  the  es- 
tablishment, came  in  to  fill  the  vacant  place;  the  style 
of  the  new  partnership  being  Levi  Heywood  &  Co. 
Four  years  after  this  the  firm  resolveil  itself  into  a 
joint  stock  association,  to  which  employes  were  ad- 
mitted upon  subscription  to  the  invested  capital,  con- 
stituting what  was  known  as  the  Heywood  Chair 
Manufacturing  Company.  This  new  plan  continued 
in  operation  for  about  ten  years.  In  1801  the  shops 
of  the  company  were  consumed  by  fire,  when  the  joint 
stock  experiment  was  abandoned. 

As  a  result  of  the  burning  of  the  shops  and  the 
consequent  relinquishment  of  the  joint  stock  experi- 
ment, a  new  firm  was  formed  the  following  year,  con- 
sisting of  Levi  and  Seth  Heywood,  Charles  Hey- 
wood, son  of  Levi,  and  Henry  C.  Hill,  assuming  the 
style  of  Heywood  Brothers  &  Co.,  which  has  been 
retained  to  the  present  time.  Early  in  18(58  Charles 
Heywood  and  Henry  C.  Hill  withdrew  from  the  con- 
cern, and  Henry  and  (Jeorge  Heywood,  sons  of  Seth, 
entered  it.  Subsequently,  Alvin  M.  Greenwood,  son- 
in-law  of  Levi  Heywood,  was  admitted,  and  still 
later,  Amos  Morrill,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Benjamin  F.  Heywood,  long  before  deceased.  In 
1876  Charles  Heywood  re-entered  the  partnership,  and 
remained  in  it  till  his  death,  in  June,  1882.  Before 
the  year  expired,  his  father,  Levi  Heywond,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  establishment  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  to  whose  insight,  energy,  business  ability 
and  untiring  persistency  its  succesi  was  chiefly  due, 
as  was  in  Lirge  degree  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the 
whole  town,  also  passed  away.  Seth  soon  retired, 
disposing  of  his  interest  to  his  sons,  while  Mr.  Mor- 
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rill  bought  Charles'  share  and  part  of  that  of  Levi, 
which  reduced  the  firm  to  four  members  at  the  open- 
ing of  18S3,  each  having  an  equal  interest  under  the 
re-adjustment.  Four  years  later  George,  son  of  Seth 
Heywood,  left,  and  George  H.,  son  of  Henry,  pur- 
chased an  interest  and  become  a  partner  with  the 
remaining  members,  the  charge  of  the  Boston  ware- 
house, then  recently  opened,  being  assigned  to  him. 
During  the  present  year  (1888)  an  interest  in  the 
business  has  been  purchased  by  Calvin  H.  Hill,  a 
clerk  in  the  Gardner  office,  and  also  by  John  H. 
Welch,  of  the  New  York  house.  The  firm  at  this 
writing  consists  of  Henry  Heywood,  Amos  Morrill, 
Alvin  M.  Greenwood,  George  H.  Heywood,  Calvin 
H.  Hill  and  John  H.  Welch,  and  retains  the  name 
of  Heywood  Brothers  &  Co.,  which  has  distinguished 
it  for  twenty-seven  years  and  by  which  it  is  known  and 
honored  throughout  the  land,  and  in  realms  beyond 
the  sea. 

This  company  confined  itself  to  the  production  of 
the  line  of  goods  usual  in  chair  manufactories  till  the 
year  1874,  when  they  started  the  business  of  making 
reed  and  rattan  chairs  and  furniture,  as  a  branch  of 
their  regular  work.  This  department  has  proved  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  establishment,  having  in- 
creased in  extent  and  in  variety  of  style  and  work- 
manship from  the  beginning,  incorporating  with  it  a 
few  years  since  the  making  of  children's  carriages  in 
every  conceivable  diversity  of  design  and  elegance, 
and  attaining  at  length  wonderful  proportions  and 
unexpected  importance.  It  is  carried  on  in  a  build- 
ing three  hundred  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide  and  four 
stories  high,  well  supplied  with  machinery,  run  by  a 
Corliss  engine  of  eighty  horse-power.  The  firm  have 
had  a  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
same  kind  of  goods  in  San  Francisco  for  some  years, 
and  this  very  season  have  erected  a  building  for  the 
same  purpose  in  Chicago,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide  and  four  stories  high,  in 
which  some  four  or  five  hundred  hands  are  to  be 
employed. 

The  business  done  by  this  immense  establishment 
in  the  town  of  Gardner  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1888,  was  upwards  of  §700,000,  while  its  entire 
business  for  that  period  exceeded  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  Employment  is  given  in  the  Gardner 
shops  to  about  thirteen  hundred  persons,  whose 
monthly  pay-roll  is  not  far  from  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year.  The 
extent  of  floorage  in  these  shops  is  three  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  square  feet,  or  a  little  less  than 
eight  acres.  The  several  engines  used  to  run  the 
works  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  horse-power,  while  the  boilers  are  capable  of 
producing  five  hundred  and  sixty  horse-power.  The 
concern,  including  all  its  departments,  is  undoubtedly 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  probably 
i  n  the  world. 

Philander  Derby  &  Co. — The  site  occupied  by 


the  extensive  manufactory  of  this  enterprising  and 
prosperous  firm  experienced  varying  fortunes  during 
the  first  half  of  its  history.  It  was  originally  pur- 
chased of  William  S.  Lynde,  in  November,  1834,  by 
Benjamin  F.  Heywood  &  Company,  who  built  a  dam 
and  erected  a  saw-mill  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out 
lumber  for  use,  probably  in  their  chair  factory  already 
in  operation  on  the  stream  above.  The  building  was 
afterwards  enlarged,  furnished  with  machinery  and 
used  in  part  for  the  manufacture  of  chairs.  At  a  later 
date  it  was  sold  to  Martin  Dunster,  who  removed  to 
it  the  business  of  making  boxes  and  various  articles 
of  wooden-ware  which  he  had  previously  carried  on 
in  a  shop  located  on  what  is  now  Broadway,  near 
Otter  Eiver.  A  portion  of  it  was  let  to  Colonel  Eph- 
raim  Williams,  who  established  there  a  machine  shop 
for  making  repairs  and  doing  incidental  iron  work. 
In  1844  the  whole  establishment  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  property  was  purchased  by  several  gentle- 
men, the  principal  of  whom  were  John  Edgell  and  the 
late  Charles  W,  Bush,  who,  under  the  name  of  Edgell, 
Bush  &  Company,  rebuilt  and  began  the  manufacture 
of  boxes,  chairs,  settees  and  house-finishing  material. 
After  running  a  few  years,  they  sold  to  Nichols  & 
Baker,  who  used  the  premises  for  a  grist-mill  and  for 
carrying  on  a  general  flour  and  grain  business.  That 
being  given  up,  the  estate  was  bought  at  auction,  in 
1863,  by  Philander  Derby  and  Augustus  Knowlton, 
who  had  been  making  chairs  at  the  present  shop  of  A. 
&  H.  C.  Knowlton  &  Compan}',  under  the  firm-name  of 
Derby  &  Knowlton.  They  fitted  it  up  as  a  chair  factory 
and  run  it  in  connection  with  their  other  establish- 
ment. Two  years  later,  Henry  C.  Knowlton,  brother 
of  Augustus,  entered  the  firm,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  Derby,  Knowlton  &  Company.  Under 
this  management  business  increased  rapidly,  neces- 
sitating new  buildings  and  new  machinery,  which 
were  supplied  from  time  to  time  as  the  case  required. 
In  1868  Mr.  Derby  and  the  Knowlton  brothers  sep- 
arated, the  former  retaining  this  shop  and  continuing 
business  on  his  own  account  for  eleven  years,  when  he 
received,  as  partners  with  himself,  his  son,  Arthur  P. 
Derby,  and  his  sons-in-law  George  Hodgman  and 
George  W.  Cann,  who  have  gone  on  together  to  the 
present  time  under  the  style  of  Philander  Derby  & 
Company.  From  small  beginnings  this  establishment, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  who  has  displayed  great  enterprise,  busi- 
ness sagacity  and  untiring  persistence  in  the  pursuit 
of  purposed  emh,  aided  latterly  by  his  younger  asso- 
ciates, has  grown  to  immense  proportions,  enlarging 
its  facilities  from  year  to  year,  and  increasing  its  pro- 
duction until  it  holds  a  place  second  only  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  any  other  concern  in  town.  The  firm 
has  warehouses  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  a  half- 
interest  in  a  house  in  Chicago,  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  great  West.  The  amount  of  business 
done  in  Gardner  the  last  year  was  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  employed  from  one 
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hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fiftj" 
men,  while  the  entire  business  of  the  firm  has  reached 
in  the  aggregate  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
comniodiuus  shops  of  the  company  are  filled  with  a 
good  supply  of  the  best  machinery  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  chairs,  somo  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
serviceable  portions  of  which  were  devised,  con- 
structed and  perfected  on  the  premises,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  the  rattan  department,  which  is 
an  interesting  and  important  fea,ture  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

S.  K.  Pierce  &  Co. — The  extensive  manufactory 
with  which  the  familiar  name  of  .S.  K.  Pierce,  recently 
deceased,  was  identified  for  more  than  forty  year.-*, 
occupies  the  site  where  long  ago  stood  the  old 
potash  works  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Captain  Wm. 
Bickford,  a  large  land-holder  of  his  time  in  the  vil- 
lage of  South  Gardner.  It  w;is  purcha>ed  about  the 
year  1830  by  Stephen  Taylor,  a  profi'rj(^,  it  is  said,  of 
the  Pierce  family,  who  had  been  doing  a  small  chair- 
making  business  fcr  a  brief  period  in  the  fulling-mill 
of  John  Merriam,  located  on  the  site  of  the  present 
establishment  of  S.  Bent  &  Bros.  He  fitted  it  up  for 
a  chair-shop,  and  began  the  manufacture  under  the 
old  system,  all  the  work  being  done  by  hand.  The 
business  soon  outgrew  its  narrow  accommodations, 
when  the  old  buiUling  was  removed  and  a  new,  more 
commodious  and  more  convenient  one  took  its  place. 
A  dam  was  built  across  the  stream  near  by  and  water- 
power  was  introduced,  with  which  to  run  the  simple 
forms  of  machinery  that  were  put  in.  Here  Mr. 
Taylor,  by  indu>try,  economy  and  careful  manage- 
ment, built  up  a  large  and  prosperous  business,  ren- 
dering it  necessary  for  him  to  secure  additional  facili- 
ties in  order  that  he  might  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  his  goods — a  demand  created  by  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  his  work  and  by  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  for  integrity,  trustworthiness  and  honor  in 
all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men.  Desiring  at 
length  to  relinquish  business,  he  sold  out  to  Mr.  S. 
K.  Pierce,  who  had  learned  the  trade  of  making 
chairs  when  a  youth,  and  who,  after  working  at  differ- 
ent places,  had  entered  the  employ  ol'  Mr,  Taylor  a 
year  before.  Mr.  Pierce  formed  a  partnershi|)  with 
his  brother,  Jonas  Pierce,  and  the  two  went  on  to- 
gether for  three  years,  when  the  relation  was  termi- 
nated by  limitation.  During  that  period  a  one-story 
building,  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  served  the  purposes  of 
the  firm,  in  which  eight  men  were  employed,  besides 
the  proprietors,  who  themselves  performed  their  regu- 
lar day's  labor  with  the  others.  The  chairs  produced, 
which  met  with  ready  sales,  were  carried  to  Boston 
by  the  then  existing  methods  of  transportation,  a 
single  team  of  two  horses  doing  all  the  work  at  first, 
though  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  of  partnership  the 
business  had  grown  so  much  as  to  require  two  teams 
of  four  horses  each  to  meet  ils  requirements  in  that 
regard.  After  continuing  alone  for  some  time  Mr. 
Pierce  associated  with  himself  Philander  Derby,  one 


of  his  workmen,  who  remained  a  partner  only  two 
years,  when  Mr.  Pierce  assumed  once  more  the  sole 
control  of  affairs,  going  on  prosperously  as  before. 
With  the  rapid  growth  of  business,  additions  were 
made  as  seemed  desirable  to  the  shop  included  in  the 
original  purchase,  until  in  1858  it  was  deemed  wise 
to  begin  a  thorough  readjustment  of  the  entire  estab- 
lishment, with  its  fixtures  and  appurtenances.  Accord- 
ingly, someof  the  old  buildings  were  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  first  part  of  the  present  spacious  struct- 
ure, whose  full  proportions  and  complete  equipment 
were  reached  nine  or  ten  years  afterward.  Since  that 
time  additional  buildings  have  been  erected  for  work- 
shops or  storehouses  as  the  interests  of  the  business 
required.  The  main  factory,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
ninety  feet  long  by  forty-five  wide,  four  stories  high 
above  the  basement,  with  an  addition  of  the  same 
height  fifty-six  by  thirty  feet.  Numerous  other 
buildingi  devoted  to  purposes  incident  to  the  business 
added  to  this,  complete  the  outfit  in  the  respect  under 
notice  of  this  great  concern.  The  mechanical  equip- 
ment now  in  use  is  of  the  most  approved  kinds  and 
patterns,  and  is  operated  by  a  water-wheel  of  forty- 
five  horse-iiower,  with  an  accompanying  steam  engine 
for  supplementary  purposes  of  seventy-five  horse- 
power. Over  a  hundred  men  are  employed  in  this 
establishment,  and  a  business  is  done  amounting  to 
about  $17.5,000  annually.  Some  six  years  ago  Mr. 
Pierce  associated  with  himself  his  son,  Frank  J. 
Pierce,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  manufacture  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  its  details,  and  who  was 
therefore  qualified  to  share  with  his  father  the 
responsibility  of  iis  management.  By  a  sad  fatality 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  was  stricken  with 
pneumonia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1887-88, 
and  died  after  au  illness  of  only  five  days.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  between  the  several  parties 
financially  interested  in  this  establishment,  whereby 
it  is  now  going  on  as  hitherto,  under  the  name  of  S.  K. 
Pierce  &  Son,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Pierce  being  manager. 

John  A.  Di7xx. — The  business  of  chair-making 
was  commenced  on  the  location  where  now  stands  the 
large  and  busy  factory  of  John  A.  Dunn,  in  1838, 
when  Elijah  Putnam  bought  the  water  privilege  of 
Wm.  S.  Lyndc,  and,  having  constructed  a  dam,  moved 
his  shop  there,  and  supplying  it  with  machinery,  put 
himself  and  his  men  to  work.  Seven  years  after,  Mr. 
Putnam  sold  out  to  Thorley  Collester,  Ruel  G.  Cowee 
and  Benjamin  H.  Hugg,  who  continued  the  business 
under  the  firm-name  of  Cowee,  Collester  &  Co.  for  a 
short  time,  when  Maro  Collester  and  Edward  Stevens- 
purchased  Mr.  Cowee's  interest,  and  the  style  was 
changed  to  Collester,  Rugg  &  Co.  At  a  later  day  Maro 
Collester  and  Edward  Stevens  retired,and  Franklin  and 
George  Eaton  took  their  places,  when  the  firm  name 
was  again  changed  to  Collester,  Rugg  &  Eaton. 
When  Mr.  Collester  died,  in  1862,  Mr.  Rugg  and 
George  Eaton  left,  and  Nathaniel  Holmes  became 
associated  with  Franklin  Eaton,  forming  the  company 
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of  Eaton  &  Holmes.  Later  John  A.  Dunn  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm,  which  then  took  the  name  of 
Eaton,  Holmes  &  Co.  In  1875  Mr.  Holmes  sold  his 
interest  to  Isaac  J.  Dunn,  brother  of  John  A.,  and  the 
firm-name  became  J.  A.  &  I.  J.  Dunn,  under  which 
business  was  carried  on  till  1886,  when  .John  A. 
bought  his  brother's  share  and  has  since  conducted 
the  enterpribe  on  his  own  behalf.  Up  to  the  year 
1859  or  1860  the  machinery  of  the  factory  was  run 
wholly  by  water-powtr,  at  which  date,  a  large  addi- 
tion having  been  made,  a  twenty-five  horse-power 
fcteam-engine  was  put  in  for  supplementary  purposes. 
In  1870  Eaton  &  Dunn  exchanged  this  for  one  of  one 
hundred  horse-powtr,  which  is  still  in  use.  In  1877 
another  considerable  enlargement  was  made  to  the  es- 
tablishment. The  business  has  been  increasing  rapidly 
in  later  years  and  promises  well  for  the  future.  The 
amount  done  advanced  from  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  1885  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thiiusand  dollars  in  1887,  and  the  extent  of  shop- 
room  at  the  present  date  is  twice  what  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  while  the  facilities  for  doing  work  have 
been  multiplied  proportionally.  A  great  advantage 
was  gained  to  this  establishment  and  to  others  in  the 
vicinity  in  1881,  when  a  spur  of  the  Fitehburg  Rail- 
road was  laid,  furnishing  greatly-improved  and  much- 
needed  conveniences  for  the  transportation  of  stock 
and  manufactured  goods. 

Samuel  Bent  Bros.  &  Co.— This  is  one  of  the 
more  recently  formed  chair  manufacturing  firms  of 
the  town,  and  one  which,  by  inherent  energy,  close 
attention  to  business  and  personal  integrity  and  honor 
on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in  its  management, 
has  attained  a  well-merited  success.  The  privilege 
on  Mill  Street  which  it  occupies  was  first  improved 
by  John  Merriam  in  1822,  who  used  it  for  the  purpose 
of  carding  wool  and  fulling  cloth.  In  1836  he  sold  it 
to  Sullivan  Sawin,  who  had  recently  left  the  pail 
factory  and  settled  near  by,  and  it  was  fitted  up  for 
chair-making,  the  business  being  carried  on  by  his 
son,  Sullivan  Sawin,  Jr.,  in  a  small  way  for  a  few 
years.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
John,  who  improved  the  premises,  increased  the 
business  and  contiiiued  it  for  about  twenty-five  years. 
Besides  some  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  wood-seat 
chairs  and  stools,  he  manufactured  what  were  called 
office-chairs,  which  had  a  large  run  for  a  time.  For 
many  years  he  made  a  specialty  of  school  furniture, 
both  chairs  and  desks,  which  he  sold  to  William  G. 
Shattuck,  of  Boston,  a  large  dealer  in  that  kind  of 
goods,  and  which  through  him  were  scattered  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  country.  He  also  made  large 
quantities  of  children's  chairs  of  different  patterns 
and  sizes,  employing  some  six  or  eight  men  in  his 
business.  About  the  year  1860  he  retired,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded i)y  his  brother-in-law,  A.  Allen  Bent,  who  had 
been  many  years  in  hisservice,  and  whorun  the  estab- 
lishment with  satisfactory  results  until  1869,  when  he 
disposed   of   the   property   to   his    younger  brother, 


Charles,  then  just  returned  from  California.  Mr.  A. 
A.  Bent  made  a  specialty  of  children's  chairs,  but  he 
also  turned  out  bent  work,  some  styles  of  which, 
designed  by  himself,  proved  very  popular,  and  are 
still  produced  and  put  upon  the  market.  Mr.  Charles 
Bent  at  once  Associated  with  himself  liis  brothers, 
Samuel  and  Roderic  L.,  under  the  name  of  Samuel 
Bent  &  Bros.,  and  the  firm  started  out  on  its  prosperous 
career.  They  soon  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  their 
accommodations,  and  improve  in  many  ways  their 
facilities  for  business,  an  experience  repeated  several 
times  during  their  history.  The  old  buildings  have 
been  removed  and  new  ones,  adapted  to  the  growing 
wants  of  the  manufacture,  have  taken  their  places. 
Their  main  shop  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long 
by  forty  wide,  two  stories  high  with  a  commodious, 
well-lighted  basement  in  which  the  heavier  work  is 
done.  There  is  also  a  building  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long  by  forty  wide,  two  stories  high,  which  is  used 
for  a  paint-shop  and  store-house,  and  in  which  is  the 
office  of  the  firm.  A  large  barn  has  recently  been 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  business.  In  1880 
a  spur  track  was  laid  to  the  factory  from  the  B.  B.  & 
G.  Railroad,  greatly  improving  the  shipping  facilities 
— the  firm  doing  the  grading  at  an  expense  of  $4000 
and  the  corporation  laying  the  rails  and  furnishing 
the  rolling-stock.  Besides  the  common  style  and 
grade  of  goods  produced  by  this  enterprising  concern, 
they  supply  the  market  with  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  children's  toy  chairs,  mostly  of  fanciful 
design,  for  which  there  has  in  recent  years  been  a 
great  demand.  Besides  an  excellent  water-power, 
which  is  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  reason  of  the 
South  Gardner  Reservoir,  elsewhere  described,  the 
establishment  is  provided  with  a  fifty  horse-power 
steam-engine  for  heating  purposes,  and  for  supple- 
menting the  water-wheel  if  necessary.  About  one 
hundred  men  are  employed,  and  an  annual  business 
is  done  of  $150,000.  Mr.  Samuel  Bent,  the  senior 
member  of  the  company,  died  in  1883,  his  son,  Charles 
Leslie  Bent,  succeeding  him  in  the  firm,  the  style  of 
which  was  changed  to  S.  Bent  Bros.  &  Co. 

CoNANT  &  Bush. — This  company  consists  of  Chas. 
W.  Conant,  formerly  member  of  the  firm  of  Conant, 
Ball  &  Co.,  and  C.  Webster  Bush,  the  present  clerk 
of  the  town.  In  1875,  Mr.  Conant,  having  withdrawn 
from  active  participation  in  the  business  with  which 
he  had  been  connected  for  some  years,  took  the  lead 
in  establishing  the  enterprise  of  which  he  is  now  the 
head,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  reed  and  rat- 
tan chairs,  getting  out  cane  and  doing  other  kin- 
dred work.  The  firm  c  immenced  operations  in  1883, 
in  the  building  known  as  the  "Alley  Paint-Shop," 
near  the  railroad  stations,  which  they  had  purchased, 
fitted  up  and  furnished  with  new  and  improved  ma- 
chinery suited  to  their  special  line  of  production,  in- 
cluding a  steam-engine  for  the  supply  of  needed 
power.  The  venture  proved  successful,  the  firm  ris- 
ing rapidly  to  a  creditable  and  commanding  position. 
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having  produced  the  first  ye;ir  over  a  thousand  bales 
of  cane  prepared  for  use,  besides  what  they  did  in  the 
chair-making  de|iartment  of  their  establishment. 
Two  or  three  years  later  ihey  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  other  cane-workers,  whereby  they  engaged 
to  suspend  for  a  time  that  line  of  work,  and  have  since 
confined  themselves  strictly  to  the  manufacture  of 
reed  and  rattan  chairs  in  a  manifold  variety  of  useful 
an<l  ornamental  forms.  They  have  recently  purchased 
the  "Carney  Building,"  standing  near  the  ''Kendall 
Cro.ssing,"  on  South  Main  Street,  and  have  fitted  it  up 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  children's  rattan 
carriages,  which  will  hereafier  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  their  establishment.  They  have  been  employing, 
on  an  average,  about  a  hundred  men,  and  doing  a 
business  of  $140,000  a  year,  which,  by  the  enlarge- 
ment referred  to,  will  be  considerably  increased  in  the 
immediate  future.  With  ample  accommodations  and 
all  needful  appliances  for  turning  out  work,  the  pros- 
perity of  this  firm,  managing  their  affairs  with  char- 
act.cristic  enterprise  atid  sagacity,  is  assured  beyond 
all  peradventure. 

CONANT,  B.vr.L  &  Co.— In  or  about  the  year  1852 
Aaron  B.  Jackson  and  Aaron  L.  Greenwood  purchased 
the  water  privilege  which  for  many  years  had  been 
utilize!  by  the  father  of  the  former  for  running  a 
grist-mill,  with  lands  adjoining,  located  on  the  north 
side  of  Broadway,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
Sjuth  Gardner  post-office,  upon  which  they  erected  a 
factory  for  making  various  styles  of  cane-seat  and  back 
chairs.  Here  they  started  and  carried  on  business  till 
1857  or  1858,  when  they  sold  out  to  Abner  and  Leander 
White,  who  continued  the  same  under  the  name  of 
A.  White  &  Co.  The  leading  member  of  this  firm, 
Abner  White,  had  been  engaged  in  chair-making  for 
many  yeare  in  Gardner  and  eUewhere,  and  occiii)ied, 
for  a  time,  a  notable  place  in  that  industry,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  wandering,  rather  than  a 
fixed  star  in  the  brightening  galaxy  of  chair  manufac- 
turers. In  the  year  1862,  John  R.  Conant,  who  had 
been  previously  associated  with  Mr.  White,  entered 
the  firm,  from  which,  a  year  later,  Mr.  Leander  White 
retired,  Chiirlea  W.  Conant,  brother  of  John  H.,  suc- 
ceeding him.  Mr.  Abner  White  withdrew  in  186G. 
and  the  businnss  went  on  under  the  management  and 
name  of  Conant  Brothers  for  two  years,  when  Carlos 
E.  Ball,  who  had  charge  of  the  Boston  department 
established  some  time  before,  entered  the  partnership, 
the  iiurae  being  changed  to  (!onant,  B.ill  &  Co.,  which 
itstill  bears.  Seven  years  later  Charles  W. Conant  retired 
from  active  membership  in  the  concern  for  the  purpose 
of  inaugurating  a  new  undertaking,  though  he  re- 
mained a  silent  partner  till  1884,  when  he  severed  hii 
connection  with  it  altogether.  Additions  were  made 
to  the  shop  and  fi  xtures  from  time  to  time  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  growing  business  dictated.  Beginning  with 
the  useof  water-power  alone,  a  gradual  change  to  steam 
was  made,  resulting  in  its  exclusive  use  in  1882,  when 
the  Gardner  Water- Works  were  established  and  the 


control  of  the  stream  issuing  from  Crystal  Lake,  on 
which  this  factory  was  located,  passed  into  the  handi 
of  the  corporation  having  charge  of  those  works,  by 
act  of  the  Legislature.  Early  in  the  year  1SS8,  the 
firm  bought  out  the  stand  occupied  by  L.  H.  Sawin 
fora  generation,  to  which  the  business  has  been  trans- 
ferred with  reasonable  expectation  of  railroad  facili- 
ties not  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  of  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  goods.  The  buildings  recently  taken  posses- 
sion of  are  undergoing  renovation,  enlargement  and  a 
general  improvement,  as  are  all  the  accessories  of 
the  establishment.  The  wc)rks  are  operated  by  an 
engine  of  forty  horse-power  attached  to  a  boiler  of 
twice  that  capacity.  The  production  of  this  firm  has 
hitherto  been  restricted  to  a  fine  class  of  goods,  mostly 
of  mahogany,  cherry  and  black  walnut  stock;  but  a 
decline  in  the  popularity  of  the  latter  of  these  woods 
has  nece.ssitated  somewhat  of  a  change  in  the  material 
used,  though  not  in  the  quality  or  style  of  the  work, 
which  ha8l>een  distinguished  for  excellence  and  good 
taste  wherever  it  hai  been  known.  The  business  of 
the  firm  has  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years,  amounting 
now  to  about  $100,000  annually,  and  furnishing  em- 
ployment to  forty  men.  Within  a  few  weeks  the 
main  factory,  so  lately  vacated  by  this  concern,  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire. 

L.  II.  S.vwiN  &  Co — In  this  connection  it  seems 
proper  to  mention  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the 
last-named  company  as  now  located,  eveu  though 
their  name  has  disappeared  from  the  list  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  distinguishing  industry  of  the  town.  The 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  L.  II.  Sawin  &  Co.  is 
one  of  the  oldest  |)ractical  chair-makers  in  town,  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  business  as  workman  and 
as  manager  for  more  than  half  a  century.  When  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  Levi  lleywood  Sawin  learned 
the  trade  of  making  chairs  under  Messrs.  Amasa  Ban- 
croft and  Frederick  Parker,  who  carried  on  a  small 
business  in  an  insignificant  shop  on  Elm  Street.  He 
went  thence  to  the  Heywood  factory,  where  he  re- 
mained (or  fifteen  years,  when,  in  1851,  he  purchased 
the  shop  and  privilege,  just  below,  of  Ezra  Baker,  to 
whose  hands  it  had  reverted  after  the  occupancy  of  it 
by  Jlr.  Elijah  I'utnam.  It  had  been  used  for  some 
years  previous  to  Mr.  Sawin's  purchase  by  the  firm  of 
Levi  Heywood  &  Company  for  getting  out  stock.  It 
was  immediately  put  in  order  for  the  manufacture  of 
chairs,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  in  a  small 
way  for  four  years,  when,  larger  and  better  accommo- 
dations being  needed,  Mr.  S.iwin  removed  the  old 
building  and  erected  a  new  and  more  commodious 
one,  the  beginning  of  the  spacious  establishment  now 
occupying  the  site.  The  work  increasing,  Mr.  Sawin, 
in  18G1,  received  as  a  partner  Mason  J.  Osgood,  con- 
stituting the  firm  of  Sawin  &  Osgood,  which  continued 
till  18Uit,  when  Mr.  Osgood  withdrew,  giving  place  to 
Reuben  II.  Twitchell,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Sawin,  and 
Edward  II.  Sawin,  his  son,  thus  forming  the  new  firm 
of  L.  H.  Sawin  &  Co.,  which  continued  till  the  ter- 
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luiaatioQ  of  business,  as  heretofore  stated,  and  the  con- 
sequent dissolution  of  the  partner^hip.  An  enlarge- 
ment of  the  factory  was  made  in  1865,  bringing  it  to 
its  prtsent  size  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  forty 
feet,  to  which  later  subordinate  additions  were  affixed 
for  necessity  or  convenience'  sake.  As  in  all  the 
shops  on  the  Crystal  Lake  stream,  water-power  was 
originally  used  as  the  motor,  but  was  gradually 
superseded  by  steam-power,  which  has  alone  been 
used  in  later  years.  For  some  years  thirty-five  or 
i'orty  men  were  employed  here,  producing  goods  to 
the  value  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually. 

A.  &  H.  C.  Knowltox  &  Co. — The  establishment 
of  this  prosperous  and  reliable  firm  is  located  on  North 
Main  Street,  forming  one  of  the  series  of  chair  factor- 
ies deriving  power  originally  from  the  Crystal  Lake 
outlet,  which  has  now  become  practically  extinct.  It 
was  started  in  1848  by  Abner  White,  who,  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  site,  purchased  the  old  Cool- 
edge  house,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town, and  moved 
it  thither,  fitting  it  up  with  machinery  suited  to  chair- 
making  purposes.  Going  on  alone  for  two  years,  he 
took  as  a  partner  his  brother  Leander,  whose  share  was 
purchased  later  on  by  Philander  Derby,  and  the  busi- 
ness continued  under  the  name  of  White  &  Derby  till 
1857,  when  Mr.  Derby  became  sole  owner  and  man- 
ager. In  1801  Augustus  Knowlton  became  associated 
with  Mr.  Derby  under  the  name  of  Derby  &  Knowl- 
ton. Two  years  later  Henry  C.Knovvlton,  brother  of 
Augustus,  entered  the  firm,  the  name  being  changed 
to  Derby,  Knowlton  &  Co.  In  1868,  Mr.  Derby  and 
the  Knowltons,  who  had  been  operating  the  present 
Derby  factory  for  half  a  dozen  years,  separated,  the 
latter  retaining  the  site  which  they  still  occupy  and 
conducting  business  under  the  name  of  A.  &  H.  C. 
Knowlton.  In  1S81,  Alec.  E.  Knowlton,  son  of  H.  C, 
entered  the  firm,  the  name  being  changed  to  A.  &  H.  C. 
Knowlton  &  Co.  A  large  .addition  was  made  to  the 
original  shop  in  1857,  and  still  another  in  1881,  ex- 
tending it  to  its  present  capacity.  The  main  factory 
is  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty,  a  part  of  it  three  stories 
high,  with  a  basement.  Attached  to  this  is  a  two- 
story  extension  and  store-houses,  affording  ample  ac- 
commodations for  the  business.  The  machinery,  with 
which  the  factory  is  fully  equipped,  is  of  the  best 
known  to  the  trade,  and  is  run  by  an  engine  of  ninety- 
six  horse-power.  Both  cane  and  wood-seat  chairs  are 
produced,  of  a  grade  and  quality  of  material  and  work- 
manship that  give  them  a  high  standing  wherever 
known.  The  firm  has  a  branch  house  in  Philadel- 
phia and  also  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Fifty  or  sixty 
men  are  employed  in  Cxardner,  and  the  sales  in  1887 
amounted  to  eighty-five  thousand  dollais.  The  firm 
has  an  honontble  reputation  in  the  business  commun- 
ity. 

Ephraim  Wkioiit  &  Co. — This  firm  manufac- 
tures the  standard  kinds  of  caue-seat  chairs,  and 
gives  constant  employment  to  about  thirty  men.  It 
occupies  a  site  first  improved  about  the  year  1845,  by 


Abner  White,  a  man  with  a  seeming  genius  for  start- 
ing new  enterprises,  who  moved  to  it  a  two-story 
house  from  Green  Street,  which  he  furnished  with 
suitable  machinery,  and  associating  others  with  him, 
went  on  with  the  manufacture  of  chairs  until  about 
1853,  when  he  sold  to  Ephraim  Wright,  who  had 
been  doing  a  small  business  previously  at  South 
Gardner,  and  his  son  William,  the  two  being  associ- 
ated under  the  name  of  E.  Wright  &  Co.,  by  which 
the  firm  is  still  known.  Subi^equently  another  son, 
Edwin  L.  Wright,  was  received  into  the  partnership, 
who  is  the  present  head  of  the  establishment.  The 
father  died  in  1866,  and  the  two  sons  went  on  to- 
gether till  1882,  when  William  also  deceased,  leaving 
his  interest  in  the  business  to  his  widow,  who  still 
retains  it.  In  1871  the  present  main  factory  was 
erected,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long  by 
forty  feet  wide,  three  stories  high  in  part  and  partly 
two.  All  requisite  out-buildings- are  attached.  Ade- 
quate power  for  the  machinery  of  the  concern  is 
supplied  by  a  steam-engine,  all  of  the  most  approved 
kind.  Without  ambition  for  display  or  for  startling 
results  of  any  sort,  the  management  of  this  enter- 
prise is  content  to  move  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way,  maintaining  a  well-earned  prosperity  and  an 
honorable  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and  the  produc- 
tion of  an  excellent  quality  of  goods  for  the  market. 
The  annual  business  done  is  about  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Weight  &  Read. — The  senior  member  of  this  firm, 
David  Wright,  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  living  chair- 
maker  in  Gardner,  with  the  exception  of  S.imuel  S. 
Howe,  who  exceeds  him  in  connection  with  the  trade 
by  about  two  years.  He  began  service  with  Elijah 
Putnam  in  1826,  and  afterward  worked  for  Horatio  N. 
Bolton  in  the  old  Bickford  potash-shop  and  for  others 
till  about  1836,  when  he  entered  a  co-partneiship  with 
the  late  Calvin  S.  Greenwood,  thus  establishing  the 
firm  of  Greenwood  &  Wright,  so  well  known  in  former 
days.  This  firm  conducted  business  under  varying 
auspices  at  the  privilege  now  utilized  by  the  C.  S. 
Greenwood's  Sons  and  elsewhere  for  many  years,  purr 
chasing  the  present  Wright  &  Read  location,  which 
they  had  previously  rented  about  the  year  1858  of 
Marciiis  L.  Gates,  who  had  bought  the  property  after 
the  relinquishment  of  the  manufacture  of  pine  furni- 
ture in  it  by  Bradford  &  Baker.  Upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  firm  of  Greenwood  &  Wright  a  few  years  later, 
and  the  consequent  division  of  property,  Mr.  W^right 
received  the  shop  and  fixtures  under  notice.  Asso- 
ciating with  liim  John  M.  Moore,  the  manufacture 
went  on  under  the  name  of  Wright  &  Moore.  A 
disastrous  fire  in  1860  destroyed  the  shops  with  their 
contents,  but  they  were  at  once  rebuilt  substantially 
as  ihey  now  are  and  made  ready  for  occupancy.  In 
1872  Charles  F.  Read,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Wright, 
took  an  interest  in  the  business,  and  the  firm-name 
was  changed  to  Wright,  Moore  &  Co.  Five  years 
after,  Mr.  Moore  withdrew,  and  the  business  was  con- 
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tinued  by  the  others,  taking  the  name,  still  borne,  of 
Wright  &  Read.  The  es-tablishment  iia-ludes  a  capa- 
eious,  well-t'urui:-hed  factory,  partly  four  and  partly 
three  stories  high,  a  two-story  paint-.-hop  and  other 
needful  buildings  adjacent  thereto.  This  firm  pro- 
duces many  kinds  of  bent  work,  facilities  for  bending 
constituting  a  part  of  their  equipment.  Dining, 
library  and  oliice  chair.*,  with  both  fixed  and  rotary 
seats,  are  found  among  its  goods;  al.so  children's 
chairs  of  difl'erent  patterns  and  styles  of  finish. 
Forty  hands  are  employed,  with  a  yearly  production 
of  about  fifty  thous-and  dollars.  The  works  are  run 
by  water-power,  which  has  the  benefit  of  the  series  of 
reservoirs  above,  while  a  steam-engine  used  for  heat- 
ing purposes  could  be  called  into  service  as  a  motor 
if  needed.  Mr.  Wright  has  practically  retired  from 
the  management  of  the  business,  although  he  retains 
an  interest  in  it,  his  good  name  contributing  still  to 
its  prosperity  and  success. 

C.  8.  Grkkswoop's  Sons. — This  firm,  consisting 
of  Charles  H.  and  Frederick  M.  Greenwood,  occupy 
the  site  in  the  easterly  part  of  South  Gardner  Village, 
opposite  the  Baptist  Church,  where  Albert  Bickford, 
in  the  early  days  of  chair-making,  built  a  dam  on 
land  belonging  to  his  father's  estate,  erected  a  shop 
and  fitted  it  up  with  saws  and  lathes  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  chair  stock.  Mr.  Bickford  carried  on  this 
business  for  some  years,  when  Greenwood  &  Wright, 
who  had  a.ssociated  together  for  the  manufacture  of 
chairs,  purchased  the  property  and,  having  su|)plied 
the  requisite  facilities,  commenced  operations  there. 
They  went  on,  for  about  twenty  years,  increasing 
their  accommodations  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
growing  business  by  enlarging  their  shops,  by  rent- 
ing additional  room  in  the  vicinity,  and  ultimately 
by  the  purchase  of  the  premises  referred  to  above, 
now  owned  by  Wright  &  Read.  About  the  year  1857 
the  partnership  was  merged  into  and  succeeded  by 
the  South  Gardner  Manufacturing  Company,  a  joint- 
stock  corporation,  in  which  the  employes  and  others 
were  privileged  1o  hold  shares  and  participate  in 
whatever  results  might  be  realized.  Not  proving  sat- 
isfactory, this  experiment  was  abandoned  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  several  enterprises 
combined  in  it  resolving  themselves  into  their  pre- 
vious conditions  under  their  old  names.  Soon  after. 
Greenwood  &  Wright  dissolved  partnership  and  di- 
vided the  property,  the  original  stand  being  assigned 
to  Mr.  Greenwood.  He  continued  the  business,  asso- 
ciating with  himself  about  this  time  William  Hogan, 
who  subsequently  died,  by  which  event  Mr.  Greenwood 
became  sole  owner  and  manager,  going  on  by  himself 
till  his  death,  in  1878.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
sons,  named  at  the  head  of  this  sketch,  who  continue 
to  this  day. 

The  large,  though  somewhat  inconvenient,  shops  of 
the  firm  were  burned  on  the  day  following  the  town's 
Centennial  Celebration,  in  June,  1885,  but  a  building 
better  adapted  to  the  special   needs  of  the  establish- 


ment was  immediately  erected  and  filled  with  im- 
proved machinery,  so  that  work  can  go  on  with 
greater  efficiency  than  before.  About  twenty  men 
are  employed,  and  business  is  mostly  done  under  con- 
tract. Fancy  chairs  of  various  patterns  are  a  spe- 
cialty, and  much  is  done  in  the  way  of  producing, 
upon  order,  new  styles  of  goods,  which  are  in  great 
demand. 

Grekxwood  Bros.  &  Co. — The  site  upon  which 
this  firm  is  located  has  been  in  possession  of  the  same 
family  for  four  successive  generations.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  original  purchase  of  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  present  proprietors,  Jonathan  Green- 
wood, who  came  from  Sherburne  to  Gardner  about 
the  time  of  its  incorporation.  He  located  at  first  on 
the  old  County  Road  from  Lancaster  to  Athol, — the 
first  thoroughfare  through  the  town, — some  twenty  or 
thirty  rods  .--outhwest  of  the  present  mill-site,  where 
he  lived  till  the  opening  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts 
Turnpike,  in  180(1.  He  then  erected  the  large  two- 
story  house  now  standing  on  the  premises,  opened  a 
hotel  which  he  kept  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  1821  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, Walter, 
who  w'as  a  cooper  by  trade,  carrying  on  business  in  a 
little  shop  near  by,  and  having  as  an  associate  for  a 
time  one  Jonas  Childs.  That  business  failing,  Mr. 
Greenwood  converted  his  cooper-shop  into  a  chair- 
shop,  and  began  making  chairs  in  1827,  with  a  single 
man,  Joseph  Maynard,  to  help  him.  The  new  busi- 
ness proving  profitable,  he  built,  in  1834,  a  dam 
across  Pew  Brook,  which  flowed  in  the  rear  of  his 
house,  erected  a  shop  in  which  he  put  a  few  simple 
kinds  of  machinery  to  be  operated  by  water-power, 
for  carrying  on  the  work.  For  some  years  he  did 
quite  a  large  business  with  flag-seats,  but  later  used 
cane-seats,  preparing  the  cane  on  bis  own  premises. 
He  continued  in  the  manufacture  until  his  death,  in 
1861,  when  his  son,  Thomas,  followed  him  in  the 
same  line  of  production.  In  1870  the  shop  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  an  improved  water-wheel  was 
put  in,  greatly  augmenting  the  available  power.  .  A 
large  store-house  was  built  in  1882,  adding  increased 
accommodations  to  the  establishment. 

Thomas  Greenwood  died  early  in  the  year  1888,  but 
the  business  is  going  on  in  the  same  lines  pursued  by 
him  under  the  direction  of  his  two  sons,  Charles  W. 
and  Marcus  J.  Greenwood,  who,  with  their  mother, 
constitute  the  firm  whoso  name  appears  at  the  head 
of  this  sketch.  Cane  rocking-chairs  are  a  specialty 
among  the  goods  produced.  The  lack  of  railroad 
facilities  is  a  hindrance  to  the  highest  success  of  this 
enterprise,  though  it  is  otherwise  well-equipped  for 
bu>iness,  has  a  good  market  secured  and  a  reputation 
for  honest  and  honorable  work,  all  of  which  gives  the 
young  men  upon  whom  the  burden  of  management 
has  fallen,  an  excellent  opportunity  to  attain  for 
themselves  an  enviable  reputation  and  a  successful 
career.  They  employ  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hands 
and  p.oduce  an  excellent  quality  of  goods. 
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James  Sawyer. — Mr.  Sawyer,  whose  place  of 
business  is  on  Travers  Street,  near  its  junction  with 
South  Main  Street,  occupies  the  oldest  improved  mill 
privilege  in  the  town.  It  was  first  used  in  or  before 
the  year  1770,  when  Mr.  Bickford,  from  Keading,  came 
to  the  place,  then  Westminster,  and,  purchasing  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  on  which  was  this 
site,  proceeded  to  erect  a  saw  and  grist-mill  for  the 
convenience  of  the  new  settlement.  In  this  double 
capacity  it  served  for  many  years,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  builder  and  his  son,  Captain  William 
Bickford,  of  later  memory.  In  1829  the  property, 
Btill  consisting  of  a  saw  and  grist-mill,  with  the  privi- 
lege and  rights  thereto  belonging,  was  sold  to  Elijah 
Travers,  who,  after  a  time,  added  to  his  original  pur- 
chase a  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  in  which 
his  sons  carried  on  business  under  different  auspices 
for  many  years.  After  their  decease  the  property 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Stearns  &  Whittemore 
to  those  of  James  Sawyer,  who  has  since  been  en- 
gaged there  in  making  cane-seat  chair  frames,  doing 
a  small  but  prosperous  business  in  that  department 
of  the  general  trade. 

Lumber  Manufacture. — In  the  early  days  of  the 
history  of  Gardner  there  were  six  saw-mills  erected 
in  difterent  localities  upon  its  territory,  for  the  tup- 
pl.v  of  the  new  and  growing  community  with  lumber 
for  building  purposes.  These  were  severally  the 
Bickford  Mill,  which  stood  where  James  Sawyer's 
shop  now  is,  owned  by  William  Bickford ;  one  where 
the  Lewis  A.  Wright  &  Co.'s  works  now  are,  on  High 
Street,  owned  by  Jonathan  Greenwood ;  one  at  the 
Pail  Factory,  owned  by  Joshua  Whitney ;  one  on 
Koeeland  Brook,  near  Parker  Street,  where  the  Dr. 
Parker  Mill  now  stands,  owned  by  Simon  Stone;  one 
on  Bailey  Brook,  near  the  junction  of  West  and 
Bridge  Streets,  and  one  on  Wilder  Brook,  north  of 
Clark  Street,  the  ownership  of  the  last  two  being  un- 
known. Subsequently  one  was  built  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  present  homestead  of 
Ebenezer  Ballou,  and  at  a  still  later  date  one  in  the 
east  part,  on  a  stream  running  into  Westminster,  near 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  railroad.  The  products  of 
these  mills  found,  for  the  most  part,  a  ready  home 
market,  little  being  done  in  the  way  of  exportation. 
After  a  time,  the  original  growth  of  wood  being  cut 
off,  some  of  these  mills  were  abandoned  altogether, 
while  others  were  converted  into  shops  for  the  getting 
out  of  chair  stock  or  the  making  of  chairs.  Two 
only  have  remained  true  to  their  original  purpose 
through  all  the  passing  years.  One  of  these — the 
Simon  Stone  Mill — was  for  a  long  time  run  by  the 
late  Dr.  David  Parker,  or  by  agents  to  whom  he  re- 
linquished the  business  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
some  eight  or  ten  men  being  employed  in  getting  out 
about  twelve  thousand  dollar.s'  worth  of  lumber  an- 
nually. 

The  other  establishment  of  this  kind,  and  the  only 
one,  practically,    in    operation,  is  that  of  Lewis  A. 


Wright  &  Co.,  on  High  Street,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  original  Jonathan  Greenwood  Mill.  Near  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Greenwood 
sold  to  Joseph  Wright,  then  recently  from  Sterling, 
whose  descendants  have  retained  possession  of  the 
privilege  to  the  present  day.  It  passed  first  to  Jo- 
seph's sons — Joseph  and  Nathaniel — the  latter  of 
whom  had  charge  of  it  for  many  years.  Upon  his 
death  the  property  came  into  the  hands  of  his  son, 
Marcus  A.  AVright,  who  associated  with  himself  Da- 
vid A.  Wright  and  Calvin  S.  Greenwood,  under  the 
firm-name  of  Marcus  A.  Wright  &  Co.,  and  continued 
business  till  1857,  when  the  whole  thing  was  united 
with  other  interests  in  the  formation  of  the  South 
Gardner  Manufacturing  Company.  Upon  the  aban- 
donment of  that  undertaking,  the  mill,  fl.xtures  and 
appurtenances  reverted  to  their  former  condition  and 
management.  In  1877  Mr.  Marcus  A.  Wright  bought 
out  his  partners  and  went  on  alone  till  his  death,  in 
1883.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lewis  A.  Wright, 
a  young  man  just  coming  to  maturity,  under  whose 
charge  the  business  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
abundantly  prospered.  The  enterprise  bears  the 
name  of  Lewis  A.  Wright  &  Co.,  the  mother  of  the 
present  manager  having  an  interest  in  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  lumber  the  firm  deals 
largely  in  the  product  of  other  localities^in  Michi- 
gan and  Canada  pine,  black  walnut  and  a  good  as- 
sortment of  the  harder  woods.  During  the  present 
year  this  department  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  purchase  of  the  extensive  concern  of  George  E. 
Utley  &  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  dealers,  lo- 
cated at  the  junction  of  North  Main  and  Mechanic 
Streets,  near  the  railroad,  which  will  add  very  much 
to  the  convenience  both  of  the  firm  and  of  their  cus- 
tomers, it  being  the  design  to  make  thi.s  hereafter  the 
chief  depot  for  the  sale  of  goods.  The  business  of 
this  establishment  has  doubled  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  present  outlook  is  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Children's  Carriages,  Chairs  and  Toys. — In 
the  year  1808,  Levi  Warren  bought  the  premises  on 
Mill  Street,  where  this  industry  is  now  carried  on,  of 
Mr.  Henry  Whitney,  building  a  dam  and  erecting  a 
shop  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  chair-backs. 
Prosecuting  this  kind  of  work  for  awhile,  he  afterward 
converted  the  building  into  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  toys.  Subsequently  he  received  aa  a  part- 
ner John  Lovewell,  who  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  purchased  his  interest  and  became  sole  pro- 
prietor and  manager  of  the  business.  Not  succeeding 
in  the  enterprise,  Levi  B.  Ramsdell,  one  of  Mr.  Love- 
well's  creditors,  bought  the  property  in  1877,  and, 
associating  wilh  himself  G.  C.  Goodell,  under  the  style 
of  Ramsdell  &  Goodell,  continued  the  business  for 
two  or  three  years,  when  Mr.  Ramsdell  became  sole 
proprietor  by  purchase,  and  has  since  gone  on  by 
himself.  The  business  has  increased  rapidly  under 
Mr.  Ramsdell's  management,  a  large  trade   having 
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been  built  up,  extending  throujrliout  tbe  United 
States  and  even  to  England,  necessitating  an  addition 
to  tbe  shop  and  greater  facilities  generally.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  destructive  fire  in  April,  1887,  resulted  in 
a  complete  loss  of  buildings  and  their  equipment. 
With  commendable  enterprise  and  zeal,  the  proprietor 
immediately  rebuilt  his  establishment,  supplied  it 
with  new  and  improved  machinery,  and  is  going  on 
prosperously  as  before.  The  South  Gardner  stream 
furnishes  power  for  running  the  works.  Employment 
is  given  to  thirty-five  or  forty  men,  who  turn  out 
goods  to  the  value  of  forty  thousand  dollars  annually. 

Eave  Tuor<iHs,  ri'Mi':?,  L.\i>i>ii:i!s,  Etc. — In  the 
year  1874  Charles  O.  Stone,  with  liis  brother  E.  A. 
Stone,  came  to  Gardner  from  Hubbardston,  where 
they  had  been  associated  in  business  for  two  years, 
and,  after  erectingwhat  is  known  as  the  Carney  liuild- 
ing,  at  Kendall's  Crossing,  set  up  there  their  former  line 
of  manufacture.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  C.  0. 
Stone  sold  his  interest  to  his  brother,  who  wiis  sole 
owner  for  a  time,  when  Charles  bought  the  whole  and 
has  been  going  on  by  himself  to  the  present  time. 

In  1882  Mr.  Stone  disposed  of  his  building  on 
South  Main  Street,  and  erected  a  new  one  on  Chestnut 
Street,  where  he  is  now  located.  Without  power  till 
1885,  he  then  put  in  an  engine,  and  introduced  ma- 
chinery suited  to  the  manufacture  of  his  own  goods, 
many  kinds  of  which  he  had  previously  procured 
ready-made.  He  also  added  to  his  original  business 
that  of  getting  out  house  finishing  stulT  for  carpen- 
ters' use.  A  Weymouth  lathe  and  other  facilities 
for  variety-turning  were  put  in  a  year  later.  Mr. 
Stone  has  recently  sold  tlie  house-finish  and  turning 
department  to  A.  Priest  &  Son,  who  conduct  it  on 
their  own  account,  while  he  confines  himself  solely 
to  his  original  line  of  work.  His  trade  has  increased 
one  hundred  per  cent,  during  the  past  five  years.  A 
branch  shop  is  maintained  at  Fitchburg,  though  all 
the  manufacturing  is  done  at  Gardner.  Sales  are 
generally  made  in  the  region  round-about,  teams 
being  upon  the  road  for  the  distribution  of  goods 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Chair  Machixeky. — As  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, the  larger  factories  for  the  jjroduclion 
of  chairs  have  a  machine-shop  attached  thereto  for 
doing  their  own  repair-work,  and,  in  some  instances, 
for  making  their  own  machines.  Of  these  no  note 
needs  to  be  specially  taken  in  this  review.  There  is, 
beside  these,  one  establishment  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  chair  machinery  and  appli- 
ances pertaining  to  such  machinery — the  only  one 
of  the  kind,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  country.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1S"(),  when  Levi  G.  McKnight, 
from  Connecticut,  came  to  Gardner  and,  associating 
with  himself  a  Mr.  Carter,  leased  shop-room  of  P. 
Derby  &  Co.,  and  began  business  in  the  line  under 
notice.  At  the  end  of  two  years  they  moved  to  the 
Foundry,  where  the  business  was  carried  on  two 
years  more,  Mr.  Carter  meanwhile  leaving  the  firm. 


In  1880  another  change  was  made  to  a  building  be- 
longing to  A.  &  H.  C.  Knowlton,  Mr.  McKnight 
taking  another  partner,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  L. 
G.  McKnight  &  Co.  During  that  year  the  present 
spacious  accommodations  were  i)rovided,  and  at  its 
close  were  occupied.  Tliey  consist  of  a  main  build- 
ing, fifty  feet  by  forty,  two  stories  high,  with  a  base- 
ment for  storage  purposes.  A  fifteen  horse-power 
engine,  with  a  twenty-five  horse-power  boiler,  drives 
the  machinery.  Twenty-five  men  arc  employed  and 
goods  are  sent  all  over  this  country,  and  aUo  to  Can- 
ada and  some  of  tlie  countries  of  Europe.  Seventy- 
five  machines,  designed  particularly  for  the  making 
of  chairs,  are  produced,  many  of  them  the  fruit  of 
Mr.  McKnight's  own  inventive  skill,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  superior  mechanic  and  a  trust- 
worthy and  honorable  business  man. 

Iron  Castixos. — The  Heywood  Foundry  Co.  was 
established  in  1871),  and  prepared  for  business  by 
erecting,  oH' Chestnut  Street,  below  Cross  Street,  near 
the  railroad  track,  a  brick  building  fifty  feet  square, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  moulding-room  attached, 
eighty  feet  by  fifty,  and  furnishing  the  whole  with 
fixtures  and  conveniences  for  making  all  kinds  of 
iron  casting!.  The  furnace  is  of  ample  dimensions, 
and  a  steam-engine  of  thirty-five  horse-power  runs 
the  works.  Three  tons  of  iron  are  melted  per  day, 
and  the  business  amounts  to  about  $40,000  per  year. 
Th  rty  men  are  employed.  The  firm,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, consists  of  Alvin  M.  Greenwood  and  Jonas  R. 
Davis,  Mr.  Davis  being  the  active  manager  of  the 
establishment.  As  germane  to  their  special  work, 
the  firm  were  interested  for  some  years  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  cooking-range,  which  had  an  extensive 
sale.  They  are  now  making  what  is  called  the  Royal 
Steam  Heater,  of  which  they  have  the  entire  control. 
It  is  said  to  serve  an  excellent  purpose  and  is  being 
introduced  quite  largely,  in  town  and  elsewhere. 

Oil-Stove.s,  Lamp.s,  Etc. — This  industry  was 
started  in  1884  by  an  incorporated  body  of  gentle- 
men, of  which  Calvin  H.Hill  was  president;  Wil- 
liam H.  Wilder,  treasurer,  and  Charles  A.  Fletcher, 
business  manager ;  with  a  capital  of  810,000.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  Mr.  Fletcher  having  sold 
out  his  interest,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Wilder,  with  Alvin 
M.  Greenwood,  formed  a  partnership,  and  have  since 
carried  on  the  business.  The  chief  work  done  is  the 
manufacture  of  oil-stoves  of  a  special  pattern  (of 
which  they  are  the  exclusive  owners),  and  lamps 
corresponding  thereto,  adapted  to  heating  i)urposes. 
They  claim  to  produce  an  articlesuperior  to  all  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  willi  none  of  their  defects.  The 
busine.-s  has  had  a  remarkable  growth,  and  is  in  an 
exceedingly  prosperous  condition,  the  demand  for 
goods  but  recently  put  upon  the  market,  exceeding 
the  ability  to  supply  them.  Beginning  four  years 
ago,  with  a  single  workman,  in  a  small  room  in  the 
Foundry  Building,  they  now  employ  forty  hands,  and 
occupy  an   entire   factory,  built   and    equipped    for 
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their  own  use  in  1887.  It  is  located  in  the  rear  of 
the  foundry,  and  has  unsurpassed  railroad  facilities. 
Every  part  of  the  articles  produced  is  made  in  the 
establishment.  Work  is  done  mostly  on  orders 
received  through  special  agencies  at  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago, Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  other  large  cities.  A  consid- 
erable export  trade  has  also  been  secured. 

Tin-Ware  Manufacture. — The  establishment 
representing  this  industry  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  little  shop  started  in  Templeton  in  1825  by  John 
Boynton,  whose  success  in  the  business  enabled 
him  to  found  by  bequest  that  excellent  institution 
at  Worcester — the  "  Worcester  County  Technical 
Institute."  Mr.  Boynton  late  in  life  associated 
with  himself  David  Whitcomb  (having  had  other 
partners  previously),  under  the  name  of  Boynton 
&  Whitcomb.  They  were  followed  in  the  business 
by  Colonel  Henry  and  William  Smith,  brothers,  who 
had  charge  of  it  till  1870,  when,  the  former  having 
retired,  the  latter  formed  a  partnership  with  Andrew 
H.  Jaquilh,  the  senior  member  of  the  present  firm. 
In  1877  the  business  was  transferred  to  Gardner,  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Smith  passing  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  F.  Richardson.  Buildings  suited  to  the 
manufacture  had  been  erected  on  North  Main  Street, 
near  the  railroad  stations,  which  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1883,  when  the  more  spacious  and  convenient 
ones,  now  occupied,  took  their  place.  For  five  years 
the  present  company,  bearing  the  firm-name  of  Ja- 
quith  &  Richardson,  restricted  themselves  to  the  old 
line  of  production,  the  making  of  tinware  and  cor- 
responding goods,  but  in  1882  a  stove  and  furnace 
department  was  established,  whereby  the  field  of 
operation  was  materially  enlarged,  and  the  enterprise 
greatly  benefited.  The  efforts  of  the  propi-ietors  have 
been  duly  rewarded  by  a  healthful  increase  of  busi- 
ness, including  a  large  traflic  in  paper-stock,  the 
whole  amounting  annually  to  about  §50,000.  They 
have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  ware- 
houses in  the  county,  and  are  continually  introducing 
new  features  to  their  trade,  which  inure  alike  to  their 
own  advantage  and  that  of  their  patrons. 

Harness-Making.— This  branch  of  handicraft  was 
started  in  a  small  way  in  1869  by  George  R.  Godfrey, 
who,  by  close  attention  to  business,  excellence  of 
work,  promptness  and  reliability  in  the  fulfillment  of 
contracts  and  gentlemanly  demeanor,  has  built  it  up 
to  its  present  proportions  and  condition  of  thrift  and 
prosperity.  It  is  located  in  the  Bank  Building  at  the 
Central  Vilhige,  where  may  be  found  not  only  a  fine 
array  of  the  proprietor's  own  manufactured  articles 
but  an  extensive  assortment  of  kindred  goods,  such  as 
trunks,  valises,  carriage  robes,  whips,  &c.,  and  where 
there  are  ample  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
The  production  is  largely  custom  made,  though  con- 
siderable supplies  are  furnished  the  general  trade. 
The  goods  are  regarded  as  of  superior  quality  in  respect 
to  both  stock  and  workmanship,  and  the  Godfrey 
harness,  the  work  of  which  is  performed  by  hand,  has 


attained  an  enviable  reputation  throughout  New 
England.  Some  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  are  em- 
ployed, who  turn  out  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  har- 
nesses a  year,  besides  considerable  corresponding 
work. 

Photo-Mechanical  Printing.— Warren  P.  Allen 
is  the  oldest  photographer  in  Gardner.  He  came  to 
town  in  1864,  from  Keene,  N.  H.,  with  a  traveling  car 
fitted  up  for  making  pictures,  and  located  at  the  South 
Village,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He  then 
opened  rooms  in  Market  Block,  on  Chestnut  Street, 
near  Central,  in  which  he  practiced  his  art  eleven 
years,  and  gained  for  himself  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
faithful  and  skilKul  workman.  When  the  Lithotype 
Publishing  Company,  mentioned  below,  was  first  or- 
ganized, in  1879,  Mr.  Allen  connected  himself  with  it 
for  a  time,  helping  to  give  it  a  start  and  to  put  its 
work  before  the  community.  Afterwards  he  com- 
menced at  the  West  Village  what  he  denominates 
photo-mechanical  |)riiiting,  an  invention  partly  his 
own,  where  he  remained  three  years,  developing  and 
improving  his  specialty  and  getting  his  art  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  the  general  public.  The  t^emand 
for  his  style  of  pictures  increasing,  he  outgrew  his  ac- 
commodations and  sought  the  larger  and  better  ones 
in  the  building  of  Howe  Bros.,  on  Chestnut  Street, 
near  North  Main,  where  he  now  is.  He  does  his  own 
work  mostly,  and  his  productions  are  deservedly  pop- 
ular. Excellent  specimens  of  what  he  can  do  are  to 
be  found  in  the  views  he  has  furnished  for  illustrated 
sketches  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
Elgin,  III.,  Wellesley  and  Princeton  Colleges,  &c,, 
the  character,  standing  and  high  culture  of  his  pa- 
trons attesting  to  the  artistic  excellence  and  thorough- 
ness of  what  he  gives  in  his  line  to  the  world. 

Lithotype  Publishing. — In  the  year  1879  Mr. 
A.  G.  Bushnell,  who  since  1869  had  been  connected 
with  the  Gardntr  News  as  editor  and  general  man- 
ager, becoming  interested  in  a  new  style  of  producing 
pictures,  associated  with  himself  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowee, 
Charles  Heywood,  and  perhaps  others,  and  started 
what  is  called  the  lithotype  publishing  business.  Be- 
fore getting  fairly  established,  Mr.  Heywood,  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  partnership,  died,  causing  a 
partial  suspension  of  the  work  for  awhile,  although 
Mr.  Cowee  assumed  the  care  of  it  and  continued  it  on 
his  own  responsibility  for  several  years.  In  1886  new 
interest  in  the  enterprise  was  awakened,  and  a  cor- 
poration was  constituted  called  the  Lithotype  Print- 
ing and  Publishing  Company,  with  a  capital  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  Charles  EK  Burrage  was 
president,  W.  H.  Cowee,  secretary,  and  Herbert  S. 
Stratton,  treasurer  and  manager.  The  following 
year  the  capital  was  increased  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  the  business  going  on  as  before.  In  1888  a 
private  company,  consisting  of  Burrage  &  Stratton, 
bought  out  the  corporation  and  are  now  going  on 
under  the  name  of  the  Lithotype  Publishing  Com- 
pany, prosperously  and  promisingly.  Twenty-five  lilh- 
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otype  presses  are  in  use,  and  fifty-five  or  sixty  persona, 
mostly  young  women,  are  employed  in  the  large,  well- 
furnished  establishment  on  Cireen  Street.  The  work 
now  done  amounts  to  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  is  of  excellent  quality,  growing  con- 
tiuually  in  popular  favor.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  furnishing  illustrations  tor  family  and  town  his- 
tories, sketches  of  interesting  localities,  popular  re- 
sorts, manufacturing  centres,  educational  institutions 
and  j.imilar  kinds  of  delineation  for  which  there  is  a 
constantly  increasing  call.  The  company  has  re- 
cently purchased  an  engraving  establishment  in  New 
York  City,  which  is  running  in  connection  with  the 
Gardner  house,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Bushnell, 
agent. 

SlLVElt-WARK. — One  of  the  later  industries  now 
in  operation  in  Gardner  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  more  substantial  and  serviceable  articles  of 
silver-ware,  which  was  started  in  the  year  1887  by 
Frank  W.  Smith,  who  came  from  Concord,  N.  H. 
where  he  had  previously  been  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  A  commodious  brick  building  three  stories 
high,  with  a  basement,  was  erected  on  Chestnut  Street 
near  the  corner  of  Walnut,  and  thoroughly  furnished 
with  the  most  modern  machinery  and  appliances  for 
carrying  on  the  work.  Only  skillful  hands  are  em- 
ployed, of  whom  there  are  forty-five  in  number,  in- 
cluding several  women,  and  only  solid  sterling  silver 
goods  are  produced.  This  is  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  town,  having 
the  promise  of  a  prosperous  future  before  it,  and 
destined  to  shine  with  a  lustre  distinctively  its 
own,  varied,  enriched  and  beautified  at  times  with 
golden  hues. 

Bkick-M.vkixo. — A.  large  section  of  territory  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  town  has  an  aluminous  or 
clayey  subsoil  unusually  free  from  foreign  substances 
and  lying  in  many  places  quite  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  which  renders  the  manufacture  of  brick 
at  numerous  points  comparatively  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. At  what  particular  date,  or  in  what  locality, 
this  business  was  first  started  here  has  not  been  as- 
certained. But  it  is  understood  by  the  older  inhabit- 
ants that  the  material  of  which  the  Bickford  house 
in  South  Gardner  was  built,  shortly  alter  the  town's 
incorporation,  wiis  obtained  ou  the  premises  and 
moulded  and  burned  theie  ready  for  final  use.  Abel 
Jackson  at  an  early  day  made  brick  near  by  where 
the  yards  and  factory  of  George  X.  Dyer  are  now 
located,  some  tokens  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
And  the  present  stand  of  Abijah  Hinds  has  been 
devoted  to  this  industry  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
For  two  generations  or  more  the  only  brick  made  in 
town  were  the  product  of  this  establishment,  the 
father  of  the  present  proprietor  carrying  on  the 
business  in  his  day.  The  demand  of  the  com- 
munity could  then  be  met  by  this  one  concern,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  another  yard.  With  the 
growth  of  the  place  and  the  increasing  tendency  to 


I  put  up  brick  buildings,  even  the  home  market  was 
greater  than  Mr.  Hinds,  with  all  his  facilities,  which 
he  had  multiplied   as   time   went  on,  could   supply. 
And   so    Mr.    H.   X.    Dyer,    an  old  brick-maker  of 
I  Teniploton,  seeing  the  opportunity,  came   to  town, 
I  purchased  the  property   where   his   son,  George  N. 
I  Dyer,  now  carries  on   the  business,  and  there,   near 
'  the  site  of  the  old  Jackson  yard,  started  anew.     He 
I  soon  gave  way  to  his  son,  who  has  been   highly  pros- 
pered, his  trade  increasing  from  year  to  year,  necessi- 
tating a  constant  increase  of  productive  i)ower.     He 
has  made  the  present  year  one  and   a  half  million 
bricks,  lor    most   of    whiih    he   finds  a   ready   sale 
within  the  limits  of  the  town.     For  several  years  he 
1  produced  a  fine  quality  of  pressed  brick,  the  clay  on 
his    grounds    being  suited   to   that   kind  of  goods, 
but  at  present  he  deems  it  more  profitable  to   limit 
his  production  to  the  more  common  grades.      Both 
Mr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  Hinds  employ  steam-power  to  run 
their    machinery,  which    is    of   the  latest  ami   best 
I  pattern,  and  their   facilities  for  speedy  and  efficient 
work  are  excellent  and  unsurpassed  in  all  the  region 
round-about.       Mr.    Hinds   turns   out    about    seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bricks    a  year,   making 
the  entire  production  of  the  town  two  and  a  quarter 
millions. 

C'AiiRiAGES  AND  Si.EiGHS. — The  principal  e?tab- 
lishment  for  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  other 
vehicles  is  located  in  South  Gardner  village,  near  the 
railroad  crossing,  and  is  conducted  by  Lyman  Sawin 
and  his  son,  Wm.  O.  Sawin.  The  senior  member  of 
the  firm  came  to  Gardner  from  Ashburnham  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  and  entering  into  partnership 
with  Am;isa  Lovewell,  carried  on  the  general  black- 
smithing  business  for  a  dozen  years,  when  he  sold  out 
and  went  to  Ashby.  After  an  absence  of  a  year  or 
two  he  returned,  and  having  erected  the  buildings 
since  occupied  by  liim  started  anew,  combining  the 
wheelwright  business  with  his  former  trade.  The 
call  for  his  work  increasing,  he  took  his  son  into  com- 
pany with  him  and  subsequently  consolidated  his 
business  with  that  of  Albert  Barron,  who  had  for 
some  years  made  carriages  in  a  portion  of  his  shop, 
assuming  the  style  of  the  South  Gardner  Carriage 
Company.  Besides  common  carriages,  the  firm  made 
a  specialty  of  heavy  team  wagons  and  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  thorough  and  substantial  work.  They  also 
manufactured  open  and  top  buggies  and  sleighs  of 
various  patterns.  The  carriage  business  declining 
somewhat,  more  attention  latterly  has  been  given  to 
repairs,  other  work  being  done  chiefly  upon  orders. 
Half  a  dozen  men  find  employment  in  the  establish- 
ment. A  similar  enterprise  of  some  years'  standing 
has  recently  been  re-organized,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Chestnut  Street  Carriage  Manufactory,  in  which 
James  D.  Gay  and  others  are  interested,  and  Town- 
send  L.  Bennett,  Xo.  10  Cross  Street,  does  something 
incidentally  in  the  same  line  of  manufacture. 
Gkaix  asd  Flocring-Mills. — The  need  of  the 
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early  settlers  of  Gardner  in  respect  to  the  grinding  of 
corn  and  other  cereals  for  domestic  use  was  originally 
met  by  the  putting  in  a  set  of  stones  in  connection 
with  facilities  for  sawing  lumber  by  William  Bickford 
as  early  as  1770  or  1775;  and  a  few  years  later  a 
grist-mill  was  built  in  the  north  part  of  the  town 
near  the  school-house  on  the  site,  probably,  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Cowee  Brothers  as  a 
chair  factory.  More  recently  an  extensive  business 
has  been  done  in  the  same  direction  by  T.  Augustus 
and  Marshall  M.  Howe,  under  the  name  of  Howe 
Brothers,  who  succeeded  by  purchase  the  late  Charles 
W.  Bush  in  the  manufacture  of  meal  and  flour  at  the 
factory  on  Mill  Street  near  Sawyer.  This  privilege 
had  a  varied  and  somewhat  unfortunate  history  dur- 
ing the  earlier  years  of  its  occupancy.  In  or  about 
the  year  1824,  Luke  Sawin  and  Dr.  David  Parker, 
then  a  new  resident  of  the  town,  bought  the  Abel 
Jackson  farm,  which  covered  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  vicinity,  including  the  site  under  notice.  Mr. 
Sawin  soon  built  a  dam  and  erected  a  shop,  which  he 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  getting  i)ut  chair  stock. 
The  business  went  on  but  a  short  time,  the  shop  being 
burned.  Henry  Whitney  then  purchased  the  privi- 
lege and  lands  adjoining,  erecting  a  saw-mill  upon  it, 
which  was  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  1884.  The  mill 
was  immediately  rebuilt  and  run  a  few  years  as  be- 
fore, when  it  was  sold  to  Daniel  J.  Goodspeed,  who 
converted  it  into  a  factory  for  the  making  of  chairs, 
having  enlarged  the  facilities  by  putting  up  an  ad- 
ditional building  to  suit  his  needs.  In  18-52  a  third 
fire  destroyed  the  buildings  and  their  contents. 
Charles  Travers  bought  the  premises  and  put  up  a  new 
chair-shop,  which  was  run  by  himself  for  awhile  and 
then  sold  to  Charles  Brittou,  from  Westmoreland,  N. 
H.,  who,  being  a  carpenter,  used  it  for  getting  out 
moldings,  trimmings  and  stock  in  general  for  his 
trade.  It  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  Calvin 
Conant,  who  reconverted  it  into  a  chair-shop  for  his 
own  use.  Subsequently  it  came  into  the  pos-ession 
of  Charles  W.  Bush,  who  removed  the  old  machinery 
and  fitted  it  up  as  a  meal  and  flour-producing  mill,  in 
which  capacity  it  has  remained  till  now.  Howe 
Brothers,  the  present  proprietors,  have  occupied  it 
for  eighteen  years,  doing  a  large  and  growing  busi- 
ness, amounting  at  this  time  to  an  annual  value  of 
$60,000. 

Ready-Made  Clothing.— The Monadnock  Cloth- 
ing House  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  important  industries  of  the  place,  inasmuch 
as  the  goods  in  which  it  deals  are  to  a  large  extent 
manufactured  on  the  premises.  Its  stock  embraces 
every  style,  grade  and  quality  requisite  for  the  wear 
of  men,  boys  and  even  children.  The  establishment 
was  founded  by  E.  Ballard  and  A.  A.  .Terould  in  1869, 
it  being  the  first  ready-made  clothing  store  in  town. 
Passing  through  some  changes,  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Despeaux,  a  veteran  in  the  trade,  in 
1880,  who  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.     It  has  one 


of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  sales-rooms  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  carrying  a  heavy  stock  and  doing 
an  extensive  business.  There  are  several  other  ready- 
made  clothing  stores  in  town,  besides  some  half-dozen 
merchant  tailors,  so  that  the  needs  of  the  public  in 
this  regard  are  abundantly  supplied. 

Marble-Cutting. — Mr.  T.  J.  Stafford,  an  expe- 
rienced, marble-worker,  came  from  Cambridge  in  1870 
and  commenced  the  marble-cutting  business  in  Mar- 
ket Block  near  the  head  of  Chestnut  Street.  Building 
up  a  respectable  and  satisfactory  trade,  he,  after  sev- 
eral changes,  located  in  the  shop  erected  for  his 
use  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  same  street,  where  he 
now  is.  Numerous  tomb-stones  and  monumental 
pieces  of  various  design  and  styles  of  finish  in  the 
burial-places  of  the  town  and  vicinity  testify  to  the 
artistic  excellence  and  superior  quality  of  his  work. 
Messrs.  John  E.  Partridge  &  Co.,  located  near  the 
railroad  station,  and  Joseph  C.  Sargent,  105  Chestnut 
Street,  are  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business. 
.  Contractors  and  Builders. — Milton  M.  Favor, 
a  native  of  Bennington,  N.  H.,  came  to  Gardner  in 
1867,  and  after  working  awhile  for  Heywood  Bros.  & 
Co.,  started  business  on  his  own  account.  He  has  had 
a  large  patronage,  having  erected,  since  locating  in 
the  place,  over  five  hundred  buildings  in  this  and  ad- 
jacent towns,  or  about  twenty-five  a  year.  He  em- 
ploys a  force  of  from  sixty  to  seventy-fi  re  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  demand  for  work.  In  the  same 
business  are  John  R.  Hosmer,  Wm.  N.  Moore,  Cyrus 
F.  Boutelle,  Michael  J.  Rj'an,  George  B.  Hager,  Jo- 
seph J.  Gale  &  Son,  Silas  Holt  and  Thomas  Wheeler. 

Printing  and  Publishing. — The  first  printing- 
office  w.as  opened  in  Gardner  in  the  year  18(38,  when 
A.  G.  Bushnell,  formerly  of  Templeton,  took  posses- 
sion of  one  room  in  the  third  story  of  the  bank 
building,  where  he  was  engaged  in  doing  job  work 
till  the  following  spring,  when,  his  business  having 
increased  sufficiently  to  warrant  it,  he  employed  an 
assistant.  About  that  time  the  project  of  starting  a 
local  weekly  paper  was  agitated,  resulting  in  the 
organization  of  an  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying that  project  into  effect.  Charles  Heywood  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Mr.  Bushnell  underthefirm-name 
of  A.  G.  Bushnell  &  Co.,  and  a  prospectus  for  a  paper 
was  immediately  issued.  Satisfactory  patronage  be- 
ing promised,  the  first  number  of  the  Gardner  News 
was  published  July  3,  1869.  The  original  subscrip- 
tion price  was  two  dollars  a  year,  but  the  patronage 
increasing,  it  was  soon  reduced  to  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents.  The  size  of  the  paper,  to  begin  with,  was 
twenty-two  by  thirty-two  inches  folio,  containing 
twenty-four  columns  of  matter,  or  six  columns  to  a 
page,  but  has  been  much  enlarged  since.  Though 
chiefly  a  local  journal,  it  yet  contains  much  general 
news,  and  has  correspondents  in  all  the  neighboring 
towns,  thus  representing  a  wide  constituency  and  secur- 
ing a  circulation  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Gardner.  It 
claims   to  be   independent   in   religion  and  politics. 
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fearless  in  expressing  honest  convictions  upon  ques- 
tions of  private  anil  public  morality,  and  especially 
desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  town.  It  has  always  been  a  bright,  wide-awake 
publication,  displaying  more  tlian  average  editorial 
ability  and  maintaining  a  creditable  standing  among 
its  contemporaries.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Hey- 
wood,  in  1882,  Mr.  Hushnell  became  sole  proprietor, 
as  he  had  been  sole  manager  from  the  inception  of 
the  undertaking.  In  188.')  he  sold  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, including  the  paper,  to  Asa  E.  8tratton,  of 
Fitchburg,  who  now  has  its  several  departments  in 
charge,  conducting  the  business  on  the  same  general 
lines  as  before.  The  circulation  of  the  Ncwn  is  twen- 
ty-one hundred.  The  business  of  job  printing  has 
increased  from  year  to  year,  making  frequent  addi- 
tions of  materials  and  machinery  necessary  as  well 
as  new  accessions  of  room,  so  that  the  entire  floor  of 
the  third  story  of  the  bank  building  is  required  for 
the  use  of  the  establishment,  which  now  commands 
the  service  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  employes. 

In  the  year  1880  Mr.  E.  J.  Fuller,  from  Winchen- 
don,  started  a  second  paper  in  town,  called  the 
Gardner  liecord,  having  his  headquarters  in  Stevens' 
Block,  West  Village.  In  the  fall  of  1883  the  office 
was  removed  to  the  building  of  Howe  Brothers,  near 
the  depot.  The  following  June  Mr.  Fuller  sold  to 
Charles  Adams  and  Daniel  Rowe,  when  the  name  of 
the  sheet  was  changed  to  the  Worces/er  Coiinfy  Demo- 
crat, in  order  that  its  title  might  indicate  the  politics 
which  the  new  proprietors  designed  to  have  repre- 
sented in  its  columns.  Struggling  on  for  two  years 
under  much  difficulty,  the  experiment  of  a  daily  is- 
sue was  tried  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  hope,  apparently, 
of  retrieving  its  falling  fortunes,  but  it  had  practi- 
cally the  opposite  effect,  and  late  in  188G  yielded  to 
the  inevitable,  and  ceased  to  be.  At  the  end  of 
about  three  months  R.  W.  and  C.  A.  J.  Waterman, 
of  Athol,  purchased  the  stock  and  fixtures  of  the  of- 
fice, removed  them  to  Opera- House  Block,  Pine 
Street,  near  Lynde,  and  commenced  the  publication 
of  the  Gardner  Joiirmil  under  the  firm-name  of 
Waterman  &  Son.  The  first  number  was  issued 
April  12,  1887,  a'ld  was  favorably  received  by  the 
public,  obtaining  at  the  start  a  respectable  list  of 
subscribers,  which  has  increased  since,  until  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty  months  they  number  seventeen 
hundred  and  filly.  The  paper  is  independent  in 
spirit  and  purpose,  and  aims  to  be  a  general  news 
sheet  as  well  as  a  medium  of  local  intelligence, 
seeking  to  maintain  and  promote  the  general  welfare 
by  fair  dealing  and  an  honest  expression  of  opinion 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  thereto,  A  good  busi- 
ness at  job  printing  has  been  built  up  in  connection 
with  the  publication  of  the  Journal,  the  whole  giv- 
ing employment  to  nine  persons. 

Mercantile  Interests. — A  few  general  state- 
ments in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  mercan- 
tile affairs  of  Gardner  will  no  doubt  serve  the  speci- 


fic purpose  of  the  present  volume  and  satisfy  the  de- 
sire of  those  who  may  read  it.  The  first  merchant 
in  the  place  was  Mr.  .Jonathan  Prescott,  from  Lan- 
caster, son-in-law  of  .John  (ilazier,  who  located  on 
the  east  side  of  Green  Street,  opposite  the  Common, 
where  the  residence  of  the  late  Francis  Richardson, 
Esq.,  now  stands.  His  was  the  only  store  in  town  for 
many  years,  and  even  down  to  a  date  within  the 
memory  of  large  numbers  now  living,  a  single  old- 
fashioned  country  store  supplied  all  the  needs  of  the 
Central  village  and  a  large  section  around  it,  reaching 
in  some  directions  into  neiphboring  towns.  A  store 
was  opened  in  South  Gardner  early  in  this  century, 
or  pei'haps  shortly  before  its  opening,  and  for  several 
decades  this  and  the  one  at  the  Centre  were  amply 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  existing  needs  of  the  com- 
munity in  this  respect.  But  to-day  the  shop-keepers 
of  the  place  are  numbered  by  scores,  if  not  by  hun- 
dreds. Certain  sections  of  the  ditl'erent  villagts  are 
almost  wholly  given  up  to  tralfic  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, and  one  in  them  need  not  go  far  to  find,  with 
rare  exceptions,  whatever  may  be  desired  in  the  line 
of  merchandise  for  personal,  domestic  or  more  gen- 
eral use.  Dry-goods  merchants,  grocers,  clothiers, 
furniture  and  crockery  dealers,  druggists,  jewelers, 
traders  in  hirdware,  paper-hangings,  gentlemen's  and 
ladies'  furnishing  goods,  cutlery,  stoves  and  furnaces, 
sewing-machines,  stationery,  meat,  flour,  grain, 
farm  produce  and  venders  of  all  sorts  of  small  wares, 
confectionery,  fruit  and  peanuts — all  these  have  a 
place  in  this  busy  town,  and  stand  ready  to  serve  the 
public  need. 

Before  leaving  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Gard- 
ner altogether,  it  is  desirable  tliat  a  statement  be 
made  resi)ecting  an  important  adjunct  to  that  portion 
of  them  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  to 
which  reference  has  been  several  times  made  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  to  wit: — The  South  Gardner  Reser- 
voir. This  body  of  water  covers  an  area  of  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  acres,  of  which  nearly  three- 
fourths  are  in  this  town,  the  remainder  in  Westmin- 
ster. Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  owners 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Wright  Mill  were  allowed  to 
flow  the  broad  expanse  of  meadow-land  which  the 
dam  was  high  enough  to  cover,  only  through  the  later 
autumn,  winter  and  early  spring  months,  so  as  in  no 
wise  to  lessen  or  damage  the  grass  grown  thereon.  As 
a  consequence,  a  large  amount  of  water  would  pass 
by  that  and  other  privileges  on  the  stream  below  when 
the  pond  was  drawn  down  to  its  summer  level,  with 
advantage  to  no  one,  while,  later  in  the  season,  a 
scarcity  of  water  would  compel  the  stopping  of  the 
machinery  at  all  of  those  privileges  for  weeks,  or  per- 
haps months,  before  the  autumn  rains  came  on.  It 
was  evident  to  practical  men  that,  if  the  amount  of 
water  which  thus  ran  wholly  to  w.aste  could  be  held 
in  some  way  for  use  when  needed,  the  mills,  so  often 
idle  in  the  dryer  parts  of  the  year,  could,  with  rare 
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exceptions,  be  kept  in  operation  the  twelvemonth 
through.  It  was  for  Mr.  David  Wright,  who  waa 
eager  for  improvement,  and  who  had  sagacity  to  dis- 
cover chances  for  improvement,  to  turn  this  thought 
to  practical  account.  He  set  himself  about  interest- 
ing his  co-manufacturers  on  the  stream  with  him  in 
a  project  for  a  reservoir  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
The  dam  mentioned,  as  it  was  and  had  been  for  years, 
was  capable  of  holding  an  immense  body  of  reserve 
water,  and,  by  raising  it  a  few  feet,  which  could  be 
easily  done,  the  quautity  could  be  greatly  augmented. 
The  raising  of  the  dam  would  involve  some  expense, 
and  the  using  it  for  permanent  flowage  would  involve 
still  more,  since  it  would  necessitate  the  payment  of 
heavy  damages  to  the  proprietors  of  the  meadows 
above,  or  the  purchase  of  those  meadows.  Mr.  Wright, 
therefore,  when  the  subject  had  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed, circulated  a  paper  and  secured  subscriptions 
enough  to  buy  the  lands  in  question,  which  put  the 
matter  on  a  permanent  basis.  Previous  to  the  con- 
summation of  this  scheme,  however,  a  canal  had  been 
cut  from  the  Walter  Greenwood  miil-pond  to  the  pro- 
posed reservoir,  in  order  ihat  whatever  surplus 
water  existed  there  might  be  diverted  from  its  natural 
course,  and  held  in  reserve  with  the  other,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  capacity  of  the  new  pond.  And  so  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Wright  was  carried  out  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  it  were 
secured.  The  expense  of  keeping  the  reservoir-dam 
in  repair  is  met  by  occasional  assessments  upon  the 
owners  of  ihe  privileges  benefited  by  it. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  owners  of  certain  mill-sites 
on  the  stream,  desirous  of  gaining  still  other  benefits 
of  the  same  sort,  bought  two  dams,  and  the  meadows 
flowed  by  them,  situated  above  the  reservoir  itself, 
while,  still  later,  S.  K.  Pierce  &  Co.  purchased  a  third 
one, — the  Minot  Meadow,  so-called, — and  dam  there- 
unto belonging,  which  now  constitutes  a  part  of  his 
estate.  So  that,  in  fact,  there  is  a  series  of  four  reser- 
voirs on  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  each  one  of 
which  contributes  directly  to  the  value  of  every  mill- 
property  below,  and  indirectly  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  town. 


CHAPTER  CXIII. 
GAKVSEK—iCoiifi/iued.) 

EDUCATION — SCHOOLS   AND    LIBRARIES. 

At  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  settle- 
ment at  Plymouth  the  subject  of  education  became  a 
matter  of  general  interest  and  the  question  of  the 
public  instruction  of  children  and  youth  entered  very 
soon  into  the  deliberations  that  pertained  to  the  per- 
manent policy  of  the  colony.  And  the  Puritan  found- 
ers of  Massachusetts,  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
soon  after  acquiring  a  foothold  on  these  shores,  made 


provision  for  the  establishing  of  schools  of  diiTerent 
grades  to  the  end,  as  they  said,  "that  learning  may 
not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fathers.''  So,  under 
a  wise  inspiration  and  guidance,  the  founders  of  New 
England  built  the  school-house  beside  the  church, 
making  education  and  religion,  intelligence  and  piety, 
co-ordinate  factors  in  the  new  civilization  they  pro- 
posed to  establish  on  this  virgin  soil — living  forces  to 
energize,  direct  and  give  character  to  its  advancing 
life.  True  to  their  noble  descent,  the  founders  of 
Gardner  did  the  same  thing.  At  the  first  annual 
meeting,  held  March  7,  1786,  action  was  taken  which 
resulted  in  the  division  of  the  town  into  four  district', 
or  squadrons,  as  they  were  called,  in  each  of  which  a 
school  was  soon  after  established.  These  were  re- 
spectively in  the  parts  of  the  territory  corresponding 
to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  and  were 
designated  accordingly.  One-half  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated for  schools,  which  was  thirty  pounds,  waa 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  four  squadrons, 
and  the  other  half  according  to  the  number  of  scholars 
in  each  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  complex  duty  of  providing  a  place  for  the  schools, 
of  selecting  and  employing  teachers  and  of  caring  for 
and  expending  the  money  was  assigned  to  four  per- 
sons, one  in  each  squadron  respectively.  The  names 
of  this  first  School  Committee  were  William  Bickford, 
David  Foster,  Ebenezer  Howe  and  Joiiah  Wheeler. 
There  was  but  one  school-house  in  the  town,  which 
was  built  by  Westminster  some  years  before,  "  on  Mr. 
Bickford's  laud  on  the  County  road,  or  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Mr.  Timothy  Howard's  (Hey wood's)  house, 
where  the  major  part  of  the  squadron  shall  appoint." 
It  actually  stood  on  the  site  of  the  house  built  and 
formerly  occupied  by  Amos  B.  Minott  on  South  Main 
Street.  It  is  likely  that  this  building  was  used  by  the 
South  Squadron  for  some  years,  although  in  1791  it 
was  declared  to  be  "  so  old  and  shattered  that  it  is 
not  fit  to  keep  school  in."  It  would  seem  by  this 
record,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  record  regarding 
the  erection  of  school-houses  previous  to  this  date, 
that  the  schools  in  other  squadrons  were  held  for 
some  years  in  private  dwellings.  At  the  annual  town- 
meeting  in  1795  it  was  voted  to  build  four  school- 
houses,  but  the  appropriation  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  pay  for  the  same  was  not  made  till 
April,  1796.  In  March,  1797,  the  town  voted  to  pro- 
vide a  chair  and  table  for  each  house,  so  that  it  may 
be  presumed  that  about  this  time  Gardner  was  fully 
and  satisfactorily  equipped  with  the  institutions  and 
accompanying  facilities  for  public  education.  The 
school-houses  were  indeed  small,  incommodious  and 
unpainted,  but  they  served  the  needs  of  the  time  and 
were  important  helps  to  the  laying  the  foundations 
of  that  more  complete  system  of  common-school  in- 
struction, with  its  large  array  of  instrumentalities  and 
appliances,  which  now  exists — a  blessing  unspeakable 
to  the  entire  community  and  an  honor  to  the  town. 
In  1802  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  warrant  calling 
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the  regular  March  meeting,  "  to  see  if  the  town  will 
choose  a  committee  to  see  what  repairs,  if  any,  the 
school-houses  need  and  paint  them  Spanish  brown 
and  lye."  The  town  voted  "  to  pass  over  the  artick'," 
though  it  has  an  inherent  interest  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, since  it  shows  what  was  used  in  those  impe- 
cunious days  as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  the  preparation 
of  paint.  In  1807  an  attempt  was  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  school  districts  by  certain  individuals 
asking  the  town  "  to  build  a  school-house  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town  or  otherwise  give  the  petitioners  and 
others  the  privilege  of  building  on  the  Common." 
The  town  decided  to  do  neither  of  the  things  desired. 
The  same  request  was  made  at  several  times  after- 
ward with  the  same  result,  though  it  appears  from  the 
records  that  a  school  building  had  been  erected  at  the 
place  designated  about  the  year  1814,  probably  by 
private  funds,  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the 
familie-s  living  near.  In  1809  the  citizens  evinced 
their  sense  of  the  need  of  more  careful  supervision  of 
the  schools  as  well  as  an  interest  in  their  prosperity, 
by  choosing  "a  committee  of  four  men  to  inspect  the 
schools  "  "  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  said  schools 
the  year  ensuing.''  This  wiis  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  policy  in  that  regard. 

With  the  growth  of  the  town  came  the  demand  for 
increased  school  accommodations.  .So  far  as  the 
records  show,  the  original  plan  of  having  four  dis- 
tricts continued  in  operation  till  1818,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  people  of  those  districts  living 
near  to  the  central  village  had  for  several  years  been 
privileged  to  draw  their  portion  of  the  school-money 
and  spend  it  in  support  of  a  teacher  in  the  private 
school  house  referred  to  above.  But  in  the  year  men- 
tioned, the  desirableness  of  new  districting  the  town 
became  so  apparent  that  a  committee  was  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  matter  in  proper  shape  for 
final  action.  This  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
making  six  districts  agreeably  to  an  accompanying 
detailed  plan,  which  provided  for  a  district  in  the 
east,  the  southeast,  the  southwest,  the  northwest,  the 
north  and  the  central  portions  of  the  territory,  each 
in  its  order,  and  under  the  name  designated  by  its 
locality.  These  six  districts  included  in  the  aggre- 
gate one  hundred  and  fifty-three  families, — the  east 
one  containing  thirty ;  the  southeast  and  southwest, 
twenty-seven  each,  and  the  remaining  three  twenty- 
three  each.  Each  district  was  to  build  its  own  house 
and  to  locate  it,  if  those  concerned  could  agree  upon 
a  spot;  otherwise  the  town  should  do  it.  This  division 
continued  for  over  half  a  century,  or  until  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  district  system  according  to  public  statute, 
in  18(59. 

Different  rules  prevailed  at  different  times  in  regard 
to  the  division  of  the  public-school  money  among  the 
several  districts.  What  the  policy  was  at  the  begin- 
ning has  been  stated, — that  is,  one-half  equally  be- 
tween the  districts  and  one-half  according  to  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
54 


twenty-one.  In  1820  the  town  voted  that  "the 
school  money  be  divided  according  to  the  number  of 
families  that  shall  be  in  each  district  on  the  fir*t  of 
May  next."  This  method  prevailed  till  1837,  when 
it  was  decided  to  divide  one-third  of  the  money  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  respective 
districts  of  the  ages  named  before,  the  remainder 
equally  between  the  districts. 

In  1840  the  rule  was  so  far  changed  as  to  have  the 
children  numbered  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of 
age.  In  1844  one-half  was  divided  ctjually  between 
the  districts  and  one-half  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils,  which  proportion  was  changed  in  1850  to  one- 
fourth  and  three-fourths  respectively,  and  in  1854  to 
one-third  and  two-thirds  respectively.  In  the  same 
year  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  " 
wiis  first  printed  and  circulated  among  the  families  of 
the  town. 

The  changes  in  the  appropriations  for  educational 
purposes  can  be  indicated  only  in  a  general  way. 
The  first  sum  voted  was  thirty  pounds,  or  about  a 
hundred  dollars  in  United  States  currency.  Up 
to  the  year  1800  the  annual  amount  averaged  thirty- 
five  pounds,  or  one  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars. 
In  that  year  it  was  two  hundred  dallars.  It  rose  in 
1806  to  three  hundred  dollars,  where  it  remained 
many  years.  In  1817  it  w.ia  three  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars;  in  1818  four  hundred.  The  same  figures 
prevailed  till  1832,  when  they  were  increased  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  in  1833  to  six  hundred. 
They  rose  to  seven  hundred  in  1840;  to  eight  hun- 
dred in  1847;  to  nine  hundred  in  1849;  and  to  one 
thousand  in  18.52.  From  that  time  on,  with  the 
growth  of  the  town  and  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  increase  of  school  appropriations  was  rapid,  reach- 
ing two  thousand  dollars  in  1859  and  LStJO,  but  falling 
off  somewhat  during  the  four  years  of  the  Rebellion. 
After  that  period  it  went  up  again  more  rapidly  than 
before.  It  was  ihirly-five  hundred  in  1867,  forty-five 
hundred  in  1871  and  five  thousand  in  1873.  In  1875 
it  had  risen  to  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
in  1878  to  seven  thousand  dollars.  Since  that  date 
the  increase  has  been  very  rapid,  reaching,  in  the 
year  1888,  the  generous  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  suflSciently  indicates  the  degree  of  inter- 
est the  citizens  take  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
value  at  which  they  estimate  the  American  system  of 
popular  education  as  related  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  and  to  the  strength,  perpetuity  and  glory 
of  the  republic.  Be?ides  the  High  School,  which  has 
one  principal  and  two  assistants,  there  are  twenty- 
four  schools  of  the  lower  grades,  each  supplied  with 
competent  instructors  and  all  in  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

At  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  old  district  sys- 
tem, in  1869,  there  were  six  school-houses  taken  by  the 
town,  whose  appraised  value  was  S19,75S,  of  which 
that  on  School  Street,  built  ten  years  before,  was  esti- 
mated at  $10,666  ;  the  one  in  the  Southeast  District 
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at  $2,550  ;  and  the  one  in  the  Southwest,  on  Broad- 
way, at  $5,150.  In  1878  a  house  for  two  schools  was 
erected  on  West  Street,  at  a  cost  of  about  S5,000, 
which  has  recently  been  enlarged  to  double  that  ca- 
pacity at  an  additional  expense  of  $3,500.  Within  a 
few  years,  also,  a  two-room  wooden  building  has  been 
put  up  on  Park  Street  (Little  Canada)  at  a  cost  of 
$3,600 ;  a  brick  house  with  four  rooms,  on  Pleasant 
Street,  costing  $10,000,  and  a  very  fine  brick  edifice, 
on  Prospect  Street,  South  Gardner,  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  costing  about  $15,000.  Whole  school 
property  valued  at  $69,000. 

Gaedner  High  School. — For  some  years  previous 
to  1856  a  growing  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a 
High  School  had  existed  among  the  more  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  people  of  the  town,  but  it  was  not  till 
that  date  that  such  interest  assumed  a  definite  form 
and  crystallized  into  a  practical  effort  to  accomplish 
the  contemplated  result.  But  the  time  had  now  come 
when  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  required  such 
a  school,  and  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  a  meeting 
held  February  5th,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
seven  persons,  who  subsequently  reported  adversely  to 
the  proposition.  The  town  accepted  the  report,  and 
the  subject  rested  for  ten  years.  On  the  2d  of  April, 
1866,  "  Voted,  on  motion  of  Allen  Folger,  that  a  High 
School  be  established  in  town,  according  to  law,  and 
that  the  Selectmen  and  Superintending  School  Com- 
mittee be  a  committee  to  carry  into  effect  this  vote." 
Pursuant  to  this  action  a  High  School  was  opened  the 
following  autumn  in  the  old  school-house  of  the  Cen- 
tral District,  which  had  been  vacated  upon  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  new  building  a  few  years  before.  This 
house  furnished  the  best  accommodations  that  could 
readily  be  obtained  at  the  time,  but  it  ere  long  be- 
came apparent  that  a  more  commodious  and  better 
arranged  one,  as  well  as  one  more  centrally  located, 
was  needed,  and  in  1872  the  town  took  definite  action 
looking  to  the  supply  of  the  need.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three  persons,  who  reported 
unanimously  that  "  after  examining  the  building  now 
occupied  by  our  High  School,  they  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  accommodations  and  conveniences  which 
it  affords  are  not  what  the  best  interests  of  such  a 
school  demand."  "  Its  location  is  also  unsatisfactory 
to  a  large  portion  of  those  now  sending  children  to 
the  school,  and  to  others  who  would  send  if  its  loca- 
tion was  more  central."  They  therefore  recommended 
a  new  building  to  be  placed  on  a  lot  selected  by  them 
lying  ou  Chestnut  Street,  below  the  "  Alherton 
House,"  so  called,  in  the  Heywood  pasture.  They 
also  conveyed  to  the  town  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  after  deciding  upon  this  location  they  consulted 
with  the  owner,  Mr.  Levi  Heywood,  in  regard  to  the 
terms  upon  which  it  could  be  obtained,  who  gener- 
ously proposed  to  donate  it  to  the  town,  if  it  should 
be  accepted  for  the  purpose  specified.  The  report  was 
accepted,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  carry 
its  recommendations   into   effect.      As   a   result,  the 


proper  deeds  transferring  the  site  finally  fixed 
upon  from  Mr.  Heywood  to  the  town  were  passed, 
plans  for  a  building  were  secured  and  the  present 
neat,  commodious  and  attractive  structure  was  built 
under  the  direct  superintendence  of  Francis  Richard- 
son, Esq.,  since  deceased,  and  made  ready  for  occu- 
pancy December  21,  1874.  It  is  a  substantial  brick 
edifice,  with  foundations  of  Fitchburg  granite  and 
brown  sand-stone  trimmings.  The  main  part  is  forty- 
six  by  seventy  feet  with  a  front  projection  and  porch 
seventeen  by  twenly-two  feet,  the  whole  being  two 
stories  high  and  surmounted  by  a  tower  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  ninety  feet.  It  has  three  front  entrances, 
reached  through  open  porches  and  leading  into  spa- 
cious halls.  Its  internal  arrangement,  including  a 
commodious  basement  with  cemented  floors,  is  such 
as  to  serve  well  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  the  grounds  outside  are  ample  and  well  graded. 
The  entire  structure  with  its  furnishings  and  surround- 
ings, cost  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  is  an  or- 
nament and  an  honor  to  the  town.  The  citizens  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  so  admirable  a  High 
School  building,  and  upon  the  excellent  standing  the 
school  has  maintained  since  its  establishment. 

Public  Libraries — The  South  Gardner  Social 
Library. — Some  time  about  the  year  1840  a  number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town  became  interested  in  a  movement  for  furnishing 
themselves  and  the  neighborhood  a  higher  and  more 
extensive  range  of  reading  than  had  hitherto  been 
enjoyed.  Enlisting  a  goodly  number  of  their  friends 
and  fellow-citizens  in  the  matter,  they  secured  the 
formation  of  a  society  bearing  the  name  of  the  South 
Gardner  Social  Library  Association,  with  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  duly  providing  for  the  orderly  gov- 
ernment and  administration  of  its  affairs.  It  was  a 
joint  stock  company,  each  member  being  required  to 
pay  two  dollars  on  every  share  subscribed  for,  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  books,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  library  ;  all  other  expenses  to 
be  met  by  equal  assessment  on  the  fhares  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  thereof.  This  institution  started 
out  under  favorable  auspices,  and  for  many  years  was 
liberally  patronized  and  successfully  maintained, 
deriving  support  from  levies  made  upon  the  stock, 
from  annual  fees  for  drawing  books  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  friends.  In  1852  the  association  received  a 
bequest  of  one  hundred  dollars  from  the  estate  of 
Abijah  M.  Severy,  who  died  some  years  before,  and 
in  the  following  year  it  began  to  receive  an  annual 
income  of  about  twenty-five  dollars  from  a  fund  created 
by  the  same  generous  donor.  This  has  continued 
year  by  year  to  the  present  time  and  of  late  has  been 
the  principal  source  of  supplies  for  the  purchase  of 
new  books,  the  fees  of  members,  the  number  of  which 
has  become  greatly  reduced,  and  of  book-drawers 
being  little  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses. The  multiplication  of  libraries  connected 
with  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  town,  the  increased 
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facilities  fjr  getting  reading  matter  from  other  quar- 
ters, and  more  recently  the  opening  of  the  hirge  and 
attractive  librdry  and   reading   room  at  the  Central 
Village,  have  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  interest  in 
this  institution  and   to  weaken   its  sujiport.     It  has  | 
upon  its  shelves  about  twelve  hundicd    volumes,  to  j 
which  additions  are  made  t'rom  time   to  time  as  the  | 
condition  of  its  finances  will  allow. 

Some  years  ago  a  public  library  was  started  at  the 
centre  of  the  town,  which  contained  many  valuable 
books  and  was  well  patronized  for  a  time,  but  no 
records  of  it  have  been  found  and  none  of  the  details 
of  its  history  can  be  given.  The  public  lost  interest 
in  it,  and  as  a  result  it  gradually  fell  into  decay  and 
finally  disappeared. 

The  Levi  ITeijwnod  Memorinl  Library  Association. — 
A  few  years  before  the  death  of  the  late  Levi  Hey- 
wood,  he  became  personally  interested  in  thequestion 
of  a  Public  Library  and  instituted  some  measures 
with  a  view  of  making  that  interest  felt  and  of  turn- 
ing it  to  some  practicable  account.  In  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  matter,  he  caused  a  lecture  to  be  given 
in  town  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  such  insti- 
tutions by  Hon.  Theodore  C.  Bates,  of  North  Brook- 
field,  at  which  many  influential  citizens  were  present. 
As  a  result  of  this  lecture  and  of  the  impression  it 
made  upon  the  hearers,  a  paper  providing  for  contribu- 
tions to  a  fund  for  the  ostabli-hnient  of  a  library  was 
circulated  and  money  was  i)ledged  to  the  amount  of 
about  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  realization  of  the 
object  proposed,  whereupon  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  town  for  a  vote  authorizing  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  contemplated 
library,  "  to  be  located  within  sixty  rods  of  the  Town 
Hall."  The  town,  probably  on  account  of  the  desig- 
nated location,  refused  to  grant  the  request.  This 
action  put  the  whole  matter  at  rest  for  the  time  being, 
and  nothing  further  was  done  about  it  till  after  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Hcywood  in  1882. 

A  year  or  two  subsequent  to  that  event.  Rev.  Law- 
rence Phelps,  then  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  of  the  town,  revived  the  subject 
and  brought  it  once  more  before  the  public.  By  per- 
sonal influence  and  ettWrt,  aided  by  the  co-operation 
of  other  interested  parties,  he  secured  the  formation 
of  an  association  which  took  the  name  of  the  Gardner 
Library  Club,  afterward  changed  to  the  Gardner  Li- 
brary As-sociation,  under  which  title  it  was  chartered 
by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  June  19,  1884.  The 
name  of  the  corporation  sufliciently  indicated  the 
object  it  was  designed  to  promote.  Under  its  auspices 
papers  for  subscriptions  were  again  circulated,  and 
pledges  amounting  to  seven  hundred  dollars  were 
obtained  for  the  specific  purpose  of  purchasing  books 
and  creating  a  nucleus  of  an  institution,  such  as  was 
hoped  for  at  an  early  day.  But  as  yet  no  place  had 
been  found  in  which  to  locate  this  germ  of  a  library 
yet  to  be,  and  something  must  be  done  in  that  direc- 


tion before  proceeding  further  in  regard  to  purchasing 
books. 

Happily  for  the  undertaking  and  for  all  concerned, 
while  the  question  of  a  library  building  was  under 
serious,  if  not  an.xious,  consideration,  Mr.  Calvin 
Hey  wood  and  Mrs,  Helen  U.  (ircenwood,  the  only 
surviving  children  of  Mr.  Levi  Heywood,  recalling 
their  father's  interest  in  the  matter  of  a  Public  Li- 
brary, and  desiring  to  honor  his  name  and  memory, 
proposed,  without  solicitation,  to  erect  or  cause  to  be 
erected,  a  library  building,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  thaa 
$25,000,  to  be  presented  to  the  corporation,  when 
completed  and  made  ready  for  use,  on  condition  that 
that  body  should  take  the  name  of  the  Levi  Heywood 
Memorial  Library  Association,  and  provide  for  the 
running  expenses  and  general  proper  maintenance  of 
the  institution, — the  building  to  be  called  "The  Levi 
Heywood  Memorial  Building."  The  corporation 
voted  to  accept  the  generous  (jfl'er  on  the  terms  speci- 
fied, and  work  on  the  building  began  at  an  early  day, 
and  was  carried  on  to  completion  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Meanwhile  the  corporation  was  busily  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  plans  as  best  they  could  with  the 
means  in  hand,  and  in  preparing  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  building  when  it  was  ready  for  use.  The 
money  subscribed  for  books  was  expended.  An  old 
library,  belonging  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, consisting  of  about  two  hundred  volumes,  was 
donated  to  the  association,  as  was  also  a  circulating 
library  of  James  Emerson,  JLD.,  numbering  about 
one  hundred  volumes — making  a  collection  of  eight 
hundred  books,  which  were  properly  arranged,  cata- 
logued and  oflered  to  the  public  in  February,  188.5,  in 
the  drug-store  of  Dr.  Emerson,  under  the  Town  Hall. 
The  association  also  qualified  itself  for  receiving  the 
title-deed  of  the  property  to  be  conveyed  to  it,  by  a 
new  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  14,  1887, 
authorizing  the  change  of  name  required  by  the  do- 
nors, and  granting  power  to  hold  real  estate  to  the 
value  of  $80,000. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  library  builditig 
Mrs.  Fanny  B.  Heywood,  widow  of  the  late  Charles 
Heywood,  son  of  Levi,  and  her  children,  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Stratton,  Jlrs.  Charles  D.  Burrage  and  Charles  Hey- 
wood, came  forward  of  their  o\yn  free  will  and  gener- 
ously offered  to  supply  an  appropriate  room  in  it,  to 
be  called  the  Charles  Heywood  Memorial  Reading 
Room,  with  a  good  variety  of  magazines,  papers  and 
current  literature  of  the  day  and  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  continued  support  and  renewal  of 
the  same:  thus  greatly  enlarging  the  field  of  the 
association's  influence  and  much  augmenting  its 
power  for  good  as  an  educating  and  elevating  force 
in  the  community.  Moreover,  for  the  perpetual 
maintenance  and  increased  usefulness  of  the  library 
itself,  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Greenwood,  since  the  death  of 
her  last  surviving  brother,  and  her  husband,  Alvin 
M.  Greenwood,  have  laid  the  public  under  renewed 
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obligations  by  creating  an  endowment  fund  of  $25,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  inure,  year  by  year,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to  the  means 
thus  put;  at  the  disposal  of  the  Library  Association, 
the  town  for  the  past  two  years  has  voted  it  the 
amount  of  the  dog-tax,  about  $440  per  year,  (which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  continued  in  time  to  come),  and 
numerous  donations  of  books,  panjphlets  and 
public  documents  from  different  sources  have  been 
received. 

The  Levi  H  eywood  Memorial  Library  Building 
was  completed,  lurnished  and  made  ready  for  occu- 
pancy early  in  1886,  and  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day 
of  February  of  that  year,  was  formally  dedicated  to 
the  important  uses  for  which  it  was  erected,  an  ad- 
dress appropriate  to  the  rccasion  being  delivered  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Green,  the  accomplished  and  widely-hon- 
ored librarian  at  the  Public  Library  in  Worcester. 
Since  that  date  both  the  library  and  the  reading- 
room  have  been  open  to  the  public — the  former  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings 
from  two  o'clock  to  six,  and  from  seven  to  nine;  the 
latter  every  afternoon  and  evening  during  the  week, 
except  Sundays,  at  the  same  hours.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library  is  now  about  twenty-six 
hundred,  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  having  been 
added  during  the  present  year.  The  whole  number 
of  books  loaned  in  1887  was  11,404.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  new  names  were  added  to  the  roll  of 
subscribers  during  the  same  period.  Miss  Nellie  S. 
Osgood  has  had  charge  of  the  institution  from  the 
beginning,  performing  the  duties  of  her  position 
with  credit  to  herself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  The  officers  of  the  Levi  Heywood 
Memorial  Library  Association  are:  Rev.  Lawrence 
Phelps,  pres^ident;  Charles  D.  Burrage,  secretary; 
Volney  W.  Howe,  treasurer;  Herbert  S.  Stratton, 
James  Emerson, M.D.,  vice-presidents;  Rev.  Lawrence 
Phelps,  Alvin  M.  Greenwood,  Martha  W.  Burrage, 
Helen  R.  Heywood,  Helen  R.  Greenwood,  Laura  A. 
Heywood,  James  Emerson,  M.D.,  Sarah  L.  Conant, 
Geo.  W.  Cann,  Herbert  S.  Stratton,  Mrs.  Franklin 
Eaton  and  Charles  D.  Burrage,  directors. 

The  library  building  is  located  in  what  is  called 
the  Central  Village,  directly  east  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  is  a  neat  and  pleasing  snecimen  of 
the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  with  enough 
original  variations  to  give  it  a  character  distinctively 
its  own.  It  is  fifty  by  seventy-eight  feet  in  size,  one 
story  in  height,  with  large  gables  on  the  south  and 
east  sides  fronting  spacious  rooms  on  the  second 
floor.  Its  foundations,  which  rise  five  feet  above  the 
sidewalk,  are  of  faced  granite,  and  are  crowned  with 
a  fine-cut  water  table.  It  is  built  of  pressed  brick, 
with  brown-stone  and  terra-cotta  trimmings.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the,  front  gable  is  a  triangular  panel  of 
terracotta,  bearing  the  name  "Levi  Heywood," 
while  underneath,  on  a  brown-stone  frieze,  are  the 
words  "Memorial   Building."     Below  this  are  three 


large  double  windows,  arched  and  flanked  with  deco- 
rated pilasters,  giving  ample  light  to  the  interior.  In 
front  is  a  massive  open  porch,  nine  by  sixteen  feet, 
floored  with  variegated  tiles,  and  entered  on  either 
hand  by  broad  circling  granite  steps.  This  porch 
has  a  large  brown-stone  arch  in  front  with  smaller 
ones  at  the  sides,  all  supported  by  polished  granite 
columns  of  a  reddish  hue,  which  rest  on  solid  bases, 
and  all  surmounted  by  a  terra-cotta  cornice  and  bal- 
ustrade. 

On  ornamented  spandrels  above  the  main  arch 
are  the  figures  1885,  indicating  the  date  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  structure.  The  entrance  opens  into  a 
spacious  waiting-hall,  fourteen  by  twenty-eight  feet 
in  size,  and  twelve  feet  high.  On  the  right  is  the 
directors'  room,  fifteen  by  twenty  feet,  and  on  the 
left  the  reading-room,  twenty  by  twenty-five  feet  in 
size.  Back  of  the  reading-room  is  a  large  reference- 
room,  and,  correspondingly,  on  the  other  side  are 
there  a  librarian's  room,  lavatory  and  a  stairway  to 
the  second  floor,  where  there  are  a  parlor,  ten  by 
twenty  feet  in  size,  and  a  hall,  measuring  twenty-four 
by  thirty-six  feet.  In  the  rear  of  the  waiting-room, 
below,  and  occupying  the  entire  back  part  of  the 
building,  is  the  book-room,  thirty-eight  feet  long  by 
twenty-five  feet  wide,  in  a  semi-circular  form,  having 
a  height  of  eighteen  feet,  which  will  allow  a  gallery 
and  additional  shelving  when  needed.  Alcoves  ra- 
diating from  a  common  centre,  but  not  extending  to 
the  walls,  afford  the  necessary  conveniences  for 
books.  This  room  is  sufficiently  lighted  both  from 
the  sides  and  from  above  as  the  other  rooms  are  from 
the  aides,  and  all  are  finished  in  excellent  manner 
and  handsomely  decorated.  The  basement  is  divided 
into  various  apartments,  having  cemented  floors,  and 
devoted  to  such  uses  as  convenience  requires.  The 
whole  building  is  heated  by  indirect  steam  radiation 
and  lighted  at  night  by  gas, — both  generated  in  a 
basement  room,  set  apart  for  that  particular  service. 
The  architects  of  the  structure  were  Messrs.  Fuller 
&  Delano,  of  Worcester,  whose  skill  and  efficiency  in 
their  distinctive  profession  this  piece  of  work  abun- 
dantly attests.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  chaste 
and  elegant  specimen  of  architecture  in  town,  a  beau- 
tiful memorial,  not  only  of  one  of  its  leading  citizens 
for  half  a  century,  but  of  the  wise  generosity  of  its 
donors. 


CHAPTER  CXIV. 

GARDNER— (Con/ !>t  tied.) 

REIvIGION,    HOl'SES    OF  WORSHIP,    PARISHES,    ETC. 

"  It  concerneth  New  England  always  to  remem- 
ber," said  the  pious  old  minister  of  Salem,  John 
Higginson,"  that  these  are  a  plantation  religious  and 
not  a  plantation  of  trade."     And  this  she  did  remem- 
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ber  through  all  her  earlier  history,  to  her  own  endur- 
ing honor  iinil  glory  and  to  thewelfiire  and  happiness 
of  many  generations,  over  whose  fortunes  and  destiny 
she  exercised,  unconsciously  to  herself,  magic  and 
mighty  influence.  And  so  it  was  that  the  founders  of 
the  town  of  Gardner,  sons  and  daughters  of  New 
England,  true  to  their  ancestral  heritage,  regarded 
well  at  the  outset  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of 
the  people  at  large  and  took  active  measures  to  have 
them  properly  guarded  and  promoted.  One  of  the 
first  things  done  by  the  new  town  as  a  corporate  body 
was  to  pri)viJe  a  place  for  the  public  worship  of  God 
and  a  minister  to  serve  at  tiie  allar  of  religion.  A  site 
for  a  meeting-house,  vviih  a  burying-ground  and  Com- 
mon or  training-field  adjoining,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  time,  had  been  selected  midway  between 
the  extremes  of  population,  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
largest  possible  number  of  people,  probably  by  mutual 
arrangement  of  those  most  interested,  and  at  a  legal 
meeting  held  on  the  7th  of  N'ovember,  1785,  four 
months  after  the  act  of  incorporation  was  granted, 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  same  to  the  perpetual 
use  of  the  town  by  proper  title  deed.  That  site  was 
very  near  the  spot  where  the  present  church  of  the 
First  Congregational  Parish  stands  —  the  burying- 
ground  in  the  rear  and  the  Common  in  front  substan- 
tially as  they  are  to-day.  At  the  same  meeting  Jo- 
seph Bacon,  John  White,  Captain  Kellon,  Moses  Hill 
and  David  Foster  were  chosen  a  committee  "  to  draw 
a  plan  of  a  meeting-house  and  to  see  what  stuff  it  will 
take; "  and  Simon  Gates,  Elisha  Jackson  and  Captain 
Kelton  a  committee  to  hire  preaching.  It  was  also 
voted  "  To  hire  four  days'  jireaching."  At  an  ad- 
journment of  this  meeting  a  week  later,  the  commit- 
tee on  a  meeting-house  reported,  whereupon  it  was 
voted  "  to  build  a  meeting-house,  forty  feet  wide  and 
sixty-five  feet  long,  with  three  porches,"  the  size  of 
which  was  afterwards  modified  to  forty-five  feet  by 
sixty,  with  two  porches.  The  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  said  house  was  divided  into  more  than  a 
hundred  lots,  according  to  a  schedule  still  preserved, 
and  let  out  by  auction  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The 
work  of  providing  material  for  and  laying  the  under- 
pinning wasdivided  into  ten  lots  and  let  out  in  thesame 
way.  The  material  was  to  be  delivered  before  April  1, 
1787,  and  the  underpinning  was  to  be  completed  June 
20,  1787.  The  responsibility  of  erecting  and  finishing 
the  building  to  the  extent  of  framing  and  covering  it, 
setting  the  glass,  painting  the  outside,  laying  the 
lower  floor  and  making  the  inside  doors  was  com- 
mitted to  Joseph  Bacon,  the  leading  carpenter  in  the 
place,  who  was  to  do  it  for  £172  10s.,  "lie  assisting 
with  his  hands  in  raising  "  it.  On  the  27th  of  June, 
1787,  the  frame  was  ready  to  be  put  up,  and  that  part 
of  the  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  on  that 
day.  It  was  a  great  occasion.  Help  from  neighbor- 
ing towns  had  been  sought  and  wa.s  on  the  ground  in 
due  season.  A  crowd  of  spectators  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  proceedings,  which  began  early  in  the  morn- 


ing and  continued  (ill  sundown.  With  commendable 
forethought,  authority  was  given  Joseph  Bacon  by 
the  town  to  keep  the  Common  so  far  clear  of  specta- 
tors as  that  they  sliould  not  interfere  with  the  raising 
of  the  house.  With  equal  forethought,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  furnish  food  and  drink  for  the  work- 
men and  instructed,  with  prudent  hospitality,"  to  give 
the  spectators  one  drink."  An  accident,  whereby  a 
Mr.  Day,  of  Winchendon,  and  a  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Templeton,  came  near  losing  their  lives  by  the  falling 
of  a  stick  of  timber,  nurred  somewhat  the  harmonics 
of  the  day  and  gave  it  a  tinge  of  sadness.  Xeverlhe  - 
le?s,  the  frame  was  up,  strong  and  sure,  bafore  night, 
its  pitjii-pine  sills  twelve  inchci  square  and  posts  of 
oak  of  equal  size  and  other  timbers  in  proportion  ,  in- 
cluding two  hundred  oak  braces,  giving  it  a  sol  idity 
and  power  of  endurance  which  might  defy  storm  and 
tempest,  if  not  time  itself. 

But  the  buildin:5,  though  raised  and  soon  after  en- 
closed and  covered,  and  so  made  available  for  public 
uses,  was  not  completed  according  to  the  original  plans 
for  several  years.  Work  in  the  way  of  finishing  it 
and  making  it  comfortable  was  done  upon  it  as  the 
means  of  meeting  the  expense  involved  would  allow. 
To  raise  money,  the  pews,  seventy-one  in  number, 
!  were  sold  in  1788,  long  before  they  were  put  in,  a 
method  of  dealing  in  "futures"  not  unknown  to 
the  modern  commercial  world.  At  that  date,  in- 
deed, the  galleries  were  not  built,  nor  the  floors 
wholly  laid,  nor  the  doors  and  windows  cased,  nor 
the  lathing  and  plaitering  done.  There  was  the 
shell  of  a  building  and  nothing  more.  At  length, 
in  January,  1789,  the  town  closed  a  contract  with 
Lieutenant  Foster  to  finish  it,  "as  Westminster  Meet- 
ing-house is  finished,''  by  the  1st  of  November,  1790, 
for  £199,10*.,  all  the  material  to  be  furnished  as  he 
needed  it.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  house  was 
finally  completed,  though  not  to  the  satisfaction  and 
acceptance  of  the  town,  till  the  summer  of  1791,  four 
years  after  the  frame  was  erected.  It  was  a  plain, 
unpretending  structure,  scarcely  larger  than  a  moder- 
ate-sized chapel  of  these  days,  painted  stone-color, 
with  green  doors  and  white  trimmings,  quite  unlike 
the  elaborate,  complex,  highly  decorated,  fully-equip- 
ped piece  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  now 
stands  in  its  place. 

During  these  years  of  the  building  of  the  meeting- 
house, preaching  had  been  maintained  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  for  awhile  in  private  houses,  but 
afterward  in  the  unfinished  building,  seats  and 
pulpit  being  improvised  in  true  primitive  style. 
Four  days'  preaching  were  provided  for  at  first,  then 
three  months,  then  a  year.  There  is  no  record  of 
any  action  of  the  town  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  a  minister  during  the  year  1787.  Whether  this 
was  an  omission  of  the  clerk,  or  whether  the  citizens 
felt  obliged  to  economize  in  this  particular  on  ac- 
count of  straitened  circumstances,  is  left  to  conject- 
ure.    If  the  latter,  the  experiment  was  never  tried 
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afterward,  no  year  having  transpired  since  in  the 
town,  and  but  very  few  Sundays,  when  the  voice  of 
the  preacher  has  not  been  heard,  when  public  prayer 
and  praise  have  not  been  oflered  to  God. 

A  place  of  worship  having  been  provided,  even 
though  it  was  as  yet  unfinished  and  in  a  crude  con- 
dition, some  one  must  be  found  to  preside  at  its  altar 
and  lead  in  its  service  as  the  permanent  minister  of 
the  town.  A  church  had  been  formally  organized 
February  1,  1786,  but  under  what  auspices  or  by 
whose  agency,  no  one  can  tell.  And  who  were  the 
first  preachers  in  the  place — "  the  transient  supply  " 
— has  not  been  ascertained.  But  after  a  time,  JMr. 
Frederick  Parker  seemed  to  commend  himself  to  the 
people  as  a  suitable  man  to  fill  the  responsible  position, 
and  received  from  the  church  a  formal  call  "to settle 
in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  in  this  place." 
The  town,  at  a  meeting  held  May  11,  1789,  concurred. 
The  terms  of  the  proposed  contract  were:  "  for  the 
settlement  £150,  to  be  paid  in  neat  stock  at  the 
market-price,  and  for  the  salary,  £60  a  year  for  five 
years,  and  £66  afterwards ;  one-half  to  be  paid  in 
produce  from  the  farm,  viz. :  beef,  pork,  grain,  butter, 
cheese  at  the  market-price  ;  also  twenty  cords  of  hard 
wood  yearly,  cord-wood  length,  delivered  at  his 
dwelling-house."  Mr.  Parker  seems  not  to  have  been 
ready  to  accept  the  invitation  on  the  terms  proposed. 
The  call  was  renewed  the  next  year  with  the  same 
result,  and  that  ended  all  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Parker. 

The  town  in  appropriating  money  for  preaching  the 
following  year,  1791,  instructed  the  committee  on 
pulpit  supply,  in  terms  indicating  a  wise  caution 
worthy  of  emulation  in  later  times,  '"to  hire  some 
person  of  good  characler  for  four  Sabbaths."  The 
person  of  good  character  very  soon  appeared,  and 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  he  received  an  invitation 
to  settle  from  the  church  in  the  usual  order,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  town,  July  21st,  the  same  year.  The 
acceptable  candidate  was  Jonathan  Osgood,  a  native 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in 
the  class  of  1789.  The  terms  upon  which  the  call  of 
Mr.  O.-igood  was  ottered,  were,  "  £160  for  his  settlement 
and  £75  annual  salary,"  to  which  was  subsequently 
added  "  twenty  cords  of  hard  wood,  to  be  delivered  at 
his  dwelling-house,  beginning  three  years  after  his 
settlement."  On  those  conditions  Mr.  Osgood  accepted 
the  invitation  in  a  letter  dated  September  21,  1791, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  town  records,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  "  if  at  any  future  period,  as  you  increase  in 
wealth,  I  should  stand  in  need,  I  trust  you  will  be 
ready  to  aftbrd  me  relief,"  adding  significantly,  "I 
shall  depend  that  you  punctually  fulfill  the  proposals 
you  have  made."  Mr.  Osgood  was  duly  ordained  and 
installed  as  minister  of  the  town  of  Gardner,  October 
19,  1791,  the  five  neighboring  churches,  together  with 
the  two  churches  in  Andover,  the  second  church  in 
Boxford,  the  church  in  Littleton  and  the  church  in 
Bolton,  ten  in  all,  with  their  pastors,  being  invited  to 


representation  in  the  council  called  to  aid  in  his 
settlement.  Mr.  Osgood  was  a  "cure"  ofbodiesaswell 
as  of  souls,  and  served  in  both  capacities  with  such 
skill  and  efficiency  as  to  secure  the  confidence,  esteem 
and  cordial  support  of  the  people  of  the  town  and 
community  at  large.  For  over  thirty  years  he  filled 
the  two  positions  of  minister  and  physician,  his  labors 
ending  with  his  life,  May  21,  1822. 

For  two  years  the  town  was  without  a  minister,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period  Mr.  Sumner  Lincoln, 
a  native  of  Warren,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
in  the  class  of  1822,  having  studied  theology  at  New 
Haven,  and  qualified  himself  for  the  profession,  was 
invited  to  the  vacant  place  with  the  ofi'er  of  "a  salary 
of  five  hundred  dollars  and  a  pew  in  the  meeting- 
house." Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  the  call  and  was  regu- 
larly ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Gardner  June  16,  1824.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
settled  as  minister  of  the  whole  town,  according  to  the 
old  custom,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  about  three 
years,  when  the  secular  and  religious  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  were  separated,  the  town  yielding  all  its 
hitherto  exercised  rights  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  to 
the  newly-formed  religious  society  called  the  First 
Parish  of  Gardner,  which  became  the  lineal  successor 
of  the  town  in  such  matters.  Under  this  new  regime 
things  went  on  as  before  until  1830,  when  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  branches 
of  the  Congregational  denomination,  which  had  been 
going  on  elsewhere  in  the  State  for  several  years, 
reached  the  place  and  became  so  decided  and  marked 
in  its  expression  as  to  cause  a  division  among  the 
members  of  the  church  and  parish,  which  resulted  in 
a  separation  of  the  two  opposing  parties  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  religious  organization,  representing 
the  views  of  those  who  withdrew  from  the  previously 
existing  body.  The  turning-point  of  this  matter  was 
the  vote  of  the  parish,  dismissing  Eev.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  had  assumed  the  Trinitarian  position  in  the  dis- 
cussion, thereby  committing  itself  fairly  and  unmis- 
takably to  a  strictly  Unitarian  position.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  now  declared  views  of  the  parish — the 
dissenting  members  having  severed  their  connection 
with  it — the  Rev.  Jonathan  Farr,  a  minister  of  pro- 
nounced Unitarian  views,  was  settled  December  9. 
1830,  by  a  council  composed  wholly  of  ministers  and 
delegates  in  full  theological  sympathy  with  himself 
He  was  dismissed,  after  a  pastorate  of  two  and  a  half 
years,  in  July,  18H3.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Curtis 
Cutler,  a  native  of  Lexington,  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  and  Divinity  School,,  who  was  settled 
October  30, 1833.  This  relation  was  dissolved  in  1839, 
when  Rev.  George  W.  Stacey  took  charge  of  the  pul- 
pit. He  remained  but  a  year  or  two  and  was  followed 
by  Rev.  William  H.  Fish,  who  was  the_  last  acting 
minister  of  the  First  Church  and  Parish  of  Gardner 
in  its  distinctively  Unitarian  character  and  fellowship. 

At  the  close  of  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fish, 
the  society  and  all  its  interests  fell  into  a  state  of 
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suspended  animation,  which  continued  for  several 
years,  no  minister  being  employed  and  none  of  tlie 
functions  of  a  cliurch  Ijcing  exercised,  when,  in  184(), 
the  house  of  worship  having  been  remodeled  and 
made  convenient  and  suitable  for  religious  services, 
the  question  of  a  resumption  of  the  public  exercises 
of  religion  within  its  walls  arose,  awakening  consid- 
erable interest  and  feeling  in  the  community.  This 
question  involved  another  of  deeper  import,  to  wit: 
Under  what  auspices,  theologically  considered,  shall 
the  re-constracted  edifice  be  opened  ?  In  other  words, 
Shall  the  old  lines  of  religious  opinion  and  affiliation 
be  taken  up  and  followed  out,  or  shall  a  new  de- 
parture be  made,  ignoring  the  history  of  the  S)ciety 
for  the  past  sixteen  years  and  starting  out  indepen- 
dently of  all  previous  professions,  declarations  and 
alliances?  It  was  finally  decided  by  those  who  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  ro-constructiug  the 
meeting-house,  and  who  had  the  larger  pecuniary 
interest  in  it,  that  thenceforth  the  parish  should  act 
in  sy,nipathy  with  the  more  popular  branch  of  the 
Congregational  body,  and  maintain  ecclesiastical  re- 
hitions  with  the  so-called  Orthodox  Churches  of  the 
general  community,  retaining  its  old  name  and  all 
the  prestige,  historical  and  ecclesiastical,  properly 
belonging  to  it. 

In  accordance  with  that  decision,  overtures  were 
made  to  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Society,  un- 
der which  name  those  withdrawing  from  the  First 
Parish  in  1830  had  organized  and  were  legally 
known,  for  a  union  of  the  two  bodies,  which  were 
favorably  received,  but  which  finally  tailed,  by  rea- 
son of  the  inability  of  the  two  parties  to  agree  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  proposed  intermarriage.  Where- 
upon a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Jlr.  Hanister  to 
become  the  pjistor,  which  was  so  far  accepted  as  that 
he  acted  in  that  capacity  for  about  a  year,  when  Kev. 
John  C.  Paine,  a  native  of  Ashfield,  succeeded  him, 
being  formally  installed  in  office  January  12,  1848. 
Mr.  Paine  proved  to  be  a  man  of  ripe  culture,  of 
pleasing  manners  and  a  popular  preacher.  After 
sixteen  years  of  service  he  left,  in  May,  1804,  and  in 
the  following  October  Rev.  \Vm.  I).  Herrick,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Amherst  College  in  1857,  who  had  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  and  been  settled  four  years  at 
Redding,  Conn.,  was  installed  in  his  place,  Rev. 
Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.D.,  president  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, preaching  the  sermon.  He  remained  four 
years,  when  the  union  of  ihe  two  societies,  attempted 
twenty  years  before,  was  consummated,  and  he  was 
dismissed,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  two  distinct  organizations  and  the 
churches  connected  with  them  referred  to.  The  Ar- 
ticles of  FaithandCovenantof  the Fvangelical Church 
■were  to  be  retained,  while  the  names  of  the  religious 
and  secular  departments,  under  the  new  arrangement, 
were  to  be  the  First  Congregational  Church  and  the 
First  Parish  in  Gardner,  respectively. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  twenty  years,  dur- 


ing which  time  there  had  existed  two  churches  in 
town  nominally  of  one  form  of  theological  doctrine 
and  both  struggling  for  existence,  their  houses  of  wor- 
ship only  a  few  rods  apart,  yet  with  more  or  less  of 
alienation,  if  not  bitterness  of  feeling,  between  the 
members  of  them,  not  altogether  becoming  those  who 
the  same  faith  profess  and  "  the  same  LonI  obey,"  these 
separate  religious  bodies  came  together,  their  two  lives 
blending  in  one  common  life  thenceforth  as  time  went 
on.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  union  there  was  not,  as  the 
historian  of  Gardner  intimates,  that  spirit  of  cordiality 
and  co-operation  between  all  the  parties  concerned 
that  could  be  desired,  yet  since  then,  we  are  assured, 
"  the  old  lines  of  separation  have  become  less  dis- 
tinct," a  growing  harmony  is  displacing  former  un- 
friendliness or  distrust,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
position prevailing  more  and  more  to  "keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace." 

Under  the  new  dispensation  a  call  was  extended  to 
Rev.  William  BeUlen  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
united  Church  and  Society,  which  was  accepted  by 
him,  and  he  wa.s  installed  January  22,  18(58.  His 
pastorate  was  brief,  being  terminated  by  his  dis- 
mission, March  22,  1869.  August  25th,  the  same 
year.  Rev.  John  K.  Wheeler,  a  native  of  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  wasdothed 
wiih  the  honors  and  assigned  the  duties  of  the  same 
office.  He  remained  but  about  three  years,  closing 
his  labors  early  in  July,  1872.  The  parish  was  with- 
out a  minister  for  nearly  two  years,  several  attempts 
to  obtain  one  proving  ineft'ectual.  At  length,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1874,  the  parish  united  with  the  church 
in  extending  a  call  to  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Herrick,  pai*tor 
of  the  First  Parish  and  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  seven  years  before,  who,  although  he 
had  declined  a  similar  one  made  a  few  mouths  pre- 
viously, finally  accepted.  Mr.  Herrick  was  installed 
the  second  time  in  G.irdner,  June  11,  1874,  and  en- 
tered at  once  upon  an  active  and  useful  career  in  the 
church  and  community.  After  two  or  three  years' 
service,  however,  his  health  began  to  give  way,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  curtail  his  labors  and,  after  a  time, 
to  suspend  them  for  a  season  altogether,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  find  complete  restoration  of  his  depleted 
energies  and  be  able  to  resume  his  ministerial  work 
with  his  old-time  vigor  and  promise  of  success.  But 
he  only  partially  recovered,  and  on  taking  up  his  pro- 
fessional duties  again  found  himself  unequal  to  the 
task  of  performing  them  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
seeing  no  prospect  of  entire  recovery,  deemed  it  due 
to  his  people  as  well  as  to  himself  to  proffer  his  resig- 
nation. It  was  reluctantly  accepted,  and  he  closed 
his  labors  not  long  afterward.  During  his  ministry 
he  prepared,  under  directions  from  the  town,  an 
elaborate  and  detailed  history  of  Gardner  from  the 
date  of  its  incorporation,  including  a  genealogical 
record  of  many  of  the  principal  families,  which  was 
published  in  a  large  volume  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pages,  in  1878. 
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During  the  same  period  the  parish  fjreatly  improved 
its  property  and  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  various 
departments  of  ministerial,  church  and  parish  work. 
In  1875  it  erected  a  commodious  and  attractive  par- 
sonage, with  stable  and  other  conveniences  attached, 
at  an  expense  of  about  six  thousand  dollars.  Early 
in  the  year  1878  the  project  of  a  new  house  of  wor- 
ship was  started,  which  resulted  in  the  completion, 
the  year  following,  of  the  present  spacious,  well-ar- 
ranged and  well-equipped,  imposing  edifice,  located 
at  the  head  of  the  Common,  very  near,  if  not  on  the 
exact  site,  where  the  original  town  meeting-house 
was  built.  Until  this  was  ready  for  occupancy,  the 
churcli  and  society,  subsequent  to  the  union  of  the 
two  parishes  in  1807,  liad  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Parish,  which 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  Green  Street,  fronting  the 
Common.  The  present  edifice  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  church  architecture  in  the  northern  part  of 
Worcester  County.  It  is  of  Gothic  style,  with  steep, 
slated  roof,  and  covers  an  area  of  sixty-four  feet 
front,  which  is  the  width  of  the  structure,  and  a 
length  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  having,  at 
the  southeast  corner,  a  tower  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  in  which  is  a  clock  with  four  dials. 
The  material  is  principally  brick,  with  underpinning 
and  steps  of  light-colored  granite  and  brown  sand- 
stone trimmings.  The  building  is  lighted  by  stained- 
glass  set  in  lead  sashes,  a  large  rose  window  adorning 
the  front  part.  It  has  convenient  entrances  in  front 
and  at  the  sides,  the  latter  leading  to  the  main  au- 
dience-room and  to  the  chapel  in  the  rear.  There 
are  six  hundred  sittings  in  the  auditorium,  all  facing 
the  preacher's  platform  and  desk,  at  the  right  of 
which  is  the  choir  and  organ-loft,  and  at  the  left  a 
pastor's  room.  Nearer  the  walls  there  are  ample 
passage-ways  to  the  other  parts  of  the  buildiug, 
where  there  are  on  the  lower  floor  a  spacious  lecture- 
room,  an  infant  classroom,  library  room  and  parlor, 
with  a  stairway  to  the  second  floor,  where  may  be 
found  a  dining-room,  kitchen,  lavatory  and  all  the 
modern  improvements  and  conveniences.  The  whole 
is  warmed  by  hot  water  and  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  cost  of  the  building,  including  or- 
gan and  furnishings,  was  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
which  amount  was  raised  by  the  persevering  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Heywood  and  Mrs.  Alvin  M.Greenwood- 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Lawrence  Phelps,  who  has 
served  the  church  and  society  about  iive  years. 
Everything  betokens  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

The  Evangelical  Congregational  Church 
AND  Society. — As  the  history  of  the  religious  enter- 
prise represented  by  this  name  is  so  closely  inter- 
linked with  that  of  the  First  Parish  and  Church,  it  is 
noticed  next  to  it  in  this  review,  although,  chrono- 
logically considered,  it  would  be  assigned  a  later 
place  in  the  list  of  the  religious  organizations  of 
Gardner.  The  members  of  the  First  Parish  who,  as 
has  been  said,  withdrew  on  account  of  marked  theo- 


logical differences  in  the  year  1830,  were  legally  or- 
ganized on  the  25th  of  June,  the  same  year,  under  the 
title  given  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.  A  consti- 
tution was  drawn  up,  approved  and  signed  by  forty- 
one  male  members,  who  were  thus  qualified  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly built  and  dedicated  June  16,  1831.  The 
church  connected  with  tliis  parish  was  instituted 
agreeably  to  Congregational  usages  August  11,  1830. 
Rev.  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  been  minister  of  the  old 
church  and  society,  withdrew  with  the  seceding  mem- 
bers and  by  previous  arrangement  was  at  once  chosen 
minister  of  the  new  body.  The  same  council  which 
was  called  to  formally  dismiss  him  in  ecclesiastical 
order  from  his  former  pastorate  installed  him  in  the 
later  on^the  same  day,  August  11,  1830.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars  in  money 
voted  Mr.  Lincoln  for  his  services,  he  was  granted 
"  his  choice  of  all  the  pews  in  the  house  for  his  use." 
He  remained  pastor  of  this  church  and  society  until 
February  23, 1842,  when  the  relation  was  dissolved. 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair 
degree  of  bodily  and  mental  vigor,  his  heart  warm  as 
ever  towards  all  generous  and  noble  things,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  Although  at  the 
time  of  the  division  in  the  First  Parish  of  Gardner 
he  sympathized  with  and  became  the  minister  of  the 
Trinitarian  party,  he  yet  subsequently  entered  the 
fellowship  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time  one  of  its  most  devoted  and 
honored  clergymen. 

The  several  pastors  of  the  Evangelical  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  Society  succeeding  Mr.  Lincoln 
were.  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Stone,  settled  February  23,  1842. 
and  dismissed  in  August,  1850  ;  Rev.  D.  C.  Frost, 
who  served  as  acting-pastor  about  two  years ;  Bev. 
Abijah  Stowell  the  same  for  five  years;  Rev.  J.  W. 
Healey,  who  was  installed  December  3,  1857,  and  was 
dismissed  July  11,  1859;  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Austin,  in- 
stalled December  8,  1859,  and  dismissed  in  May,  1864. 
Subsequent  to  this  date  there  was  no  regular  minister 
for  about  two  years.  Several  persons  had  been 
favored  with  an  invitation  to  the  vacant  place,  but  de- 
clined. At  length  Mr.  George  F.  Stanton,  of  Lowell, 
a  recent  graduate  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
accepted  a  call  extended  to  him,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  under  notice,  June  6,  1866,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Foster,  D.D.,  of  Lowell.  In 
the  following  May  he  retired  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
union  of  this  church  and  society  with  those  repre-, 
sented  by  the  First  Parish,  which  was  at  that  date 
accomplished.  Thus,  after  an  existence  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  this  body  was  reunited  to  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  that  from  which  it  seceded,  the  changed 
theological  attitude  of  the  latter  making  this  step 
possible  without  offence  to  the  distinctive  religious 
convictions  of  the  members  of  either  party. 
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It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record  and  remembrance,  that 
this  Evangelical  Ciiurch  and  Society,  besides  repre- 
senting ils  own  characteristic  form  of  Christian  faith, 
and  doing  the  work  incumbent  upon  it  in  its  religious 
capacity,  was,  from  the  beginning,  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  reform  movements  of  the  age.  maintaining  a 
consistent  and  unequivocal  position  in  their  behalf, 
and  displaying  unusual  tidelity,  zeal  and  courage  in 
the  support  and  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance and  of  the  abolition  of  American  slavery. 

The  first  meeting-house  of  this  parish,  built  in  1831, 
was  remodeled  in  1S4G,  and  finally  supplanted  by  a 
new  one,  more  favorably  located  and  better  suited  to 
existing  needs,  which  was  dedicated  May  8,  18oG. 
This  house  was  used  by  the  party  erecting  it  until  the 
union  spoken  of  was  efl'ecled,  and  by  the  consolidated 
churches  until  the  occupancy  of  their  present  place 
of  worship. 

The  First  Baptist  Society  .\xd  Ciifucii. — In 
the  year  1827  a  few  individuals  living  in  the  village 
of  South  Gardner  and  vicinity,  desirous  of  having  bet- 
ter religious  privileges  than  they  had  previously  en- 
joyed, inaugurated  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
society  in  that  part  of  the  town.  In  a  brief  time  the 
object  aimed  at  was  accomplished,  the  organization 
taking  the  name  of  The  Baptist  Society  of  Gardner, 
as  an  indication  of  the  religious  convictions  and  pref- 
erences of  ils  members,  who  were  encouraged  in  their 
etibrts  by  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  and  Society  in  Templeton.  The  original 
membership  consisted  of  ten  persons,  among  whom 
Messrs.  Sullivan  Jackson  and  George  Scott  occupied 
the  most  prominent  position.  The  immediate  object 
of  the  association  was  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  a  meeting  and  supporting  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  South  (Jardner  village.  To  more 
efl'ectually  promote  this  olject,  an  auxiliary  associa- 
tion, called  the  Parochial  Society,  which  is  still  con- 
nected with  the  church,  was  legally  instituted  Janu- 
ary 30,  1828,  for  the  management  of  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  enterprise.  Moneys  were  raised,  and 
regular  religious  services  were  opened  at  once  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  continued  for  several  years. 
Other  activities  of  church  life  were  established,  among 
them  a  Sabbath-school,  which  consisted,  to  begin 
with,  of  fourteen  members.  The  movement,  once  ; 
fairly  started,  attracted  public  attention  and  increased  [ 
in  numbers  and  importance.  The  need  of  a  house  of  i 
public  worship  was  soon  recognized,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  provide  one.  Money  was  raised  and  a  build-  i 
ing  was  erected  in  1833,  at  a  cost  of  three  thousand  | 
dollars,  which  amply  met  the  wants  of  the  society  for  1 
many  yeare,  and  was  used  as  first  constructed,  with 
slight  improvements,  till  1872,  when  it  was  much  en- 
larged and  greatly  improved  in  many  ways,  at  an 
expense  of  over  seven  thousand  dollars.  The 
audience-room  was  entirely  remodeled  and  newly 
furuished,  and  a  commodious  vestry  with  ante-rooms 
in  the  basement,  was  fitted  up.    A  new  and  graceful 


spire  supplanted  the  former  inartistic  cupola  or  bel- 
fry, in  which  was  placed  an  excellent  clock  for  the 
convenience  of  the  neighborhood.  Ten  years  later,  in 
1882,  a  good  pipe-organ  was  introduced  and  other  im- 
provements made,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  At  present  the  edifice  is  exteriorly  neat 
and  attractive,  and  also  well-furnished  and  e<|uipped 
within,  rendering  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
a  living  Christian  body  of  believers. 

The  church  connected  with  this  society  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1830,  when  twenty-three  members 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Templeton,  who  resided  in 
Gardner,  withdrew  from  that  organization  by  mutual 
consent  and  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  church  privileges  nearer  at  hand, 
and  of  exerting  a  greater  influence  for  good  upon  the 
public  mind  and  heart.  An  ecclesiastical  council 
convened  at  the  house  of  Sullivan  Jackson  on  the 
loth  of  November  of  that  year,  under  whose  author- 
ity the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Gardner  was  organ- 
ized, Mr.  Jackson  being  chosen  the  first  deacon.  Its 
present  deacons  are  Marcius  A.  Gates  and  Elmer  L. 
Lovewell.  The  total  number  received  into  the  church 
from  the  beginning  is  five  hundred  and  forty,  the 
present  membership  being  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five. 

Fifteen  pastors  have  served  this  church  and  society 
during  the  fifty-eight  years  since  they  were  organized, 
the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Tolman  being  the  pre-ent  incum- 
bent of  that  office.  In  addition  to  the  tjabbalh-school, 
whose  fourteen  original  members  have  increased 
to  three  hundred  and  ninety-six,  there  are,  as  auxil- 
iary agencies  for  interesting  and  benefiting  those  who 
may  be  reached  and  helped  to  the  better  life,  and  espe- 
cially the  children  and  youth,  "The  Band  of  Hope," 
"  The  Cheerful  Workers,"  "  The  Young  Ladies'  Mis- 
sion Circle  "  and  "  The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor." 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  legacies  left  by  Abijah  M. 
Severy,  Mrs.  Susannah  Stone  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  Green- 
wood, the  benefits  of  which  are  now  being  shared  by 
this  church,  are  fully  appreciated  as  assisting  very 
substantially  in  maintaining  "the  preaching  of  a 
Gospel  of  Salvation,  of  Anti-Slavery,  of  Temptrance 
and  of  Peace." 

Chtrch  of  the  Sacred  Heart. — Who  the  pioneer 
Catholics  were,  or  when  they  settled  in  Gardner,  is 
involved  in  mystery.  The  most  reliable  information 
dates  their  coming  in  the  year  184.0.  For  many  years 
they  were  few  in  number,  and  it  was  not  till  18o()  that 
the  first  Catholic  service  held  in  town  took  place 
in  a  grove  west  of  Baker's  Lane,  Rev.  Edward  Turpin, 
of  Fitchburg,  otiiciating.  Subsequently  Mass  was 
celebrated  from  lime  to  time  in  private  houses  by 
priests  from  neighboring  parishes.  At  length  Bishop 
Fitzgerald,  seeing  the  need  of  a  clergyman  to  minis- 
ter to  the  steadily  increasing  Catholic  population  of 
the  northern  part  of  Worcester  County,  sent  Father 
Bannon  to  make  his  residence  at  Otter  River,  giving 
him  jurisdiction  over  all  the  outlying  districts  north 
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of  Worcester  and  west  of  Fitchburg.  Thither  the  Cath- 
olic people  of  Gardner  went  to  attend  divine  worship 
until  they  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  a 
separate  service  for  themselves,  when  the  town  hall 
was  secured  for  that  purpose  and  used  at  stated  inter- 
vals. Meantime  the  Catholic  population  grew  apace, 
with  which  came  a  demand  for  more  clergymen. 
Therefore,  in  1872,  Winchendon,  Gardner  and  Ash- 
burnham  were  set  off  as  a  new  parish,  and  Rev.  D.  C. 
Moran  was  appointed  to  administer  its  affairs,  with 
headquarters  at  Winchendon.  Father  Moran  was  a 
man  of  great  executive  ability,  and  threw  himself  at 
once  into  the  woik  of  building  up  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  his  people,  and  of  putting  the  affairs  of  the 
parish  into  good  working  order.  One  of  his  first  cares 
was  to  provide  a  suitable  place  of  worship  for  his 
people  in  Gardner,  who  were  adding  to  their  numbers 
daily.  He  caused  funds  to  be  raised,  selected  and  pur- 
chased a  lot  Dn  Cross  Street,  and  secured  plans  from 
Architect  James  Murjjhy,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  In 
187-1  ground  was  broken,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
following  year  a  handsome  wooden  structure  of 
Gothic  style,  capable  of  seating  six  hundred  people, 
was  reared  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus."  Its  total 
cost  was  about  $26,000,  and  it  was,  at  the  time,  the 
finest  church  edifice  in  town,  a  monument  of  which 
both  pastor  and  people  might  be  proud. 

Gardner  continued  as  a  mission  of  Winchendon  till 
1S80,  when  it  was  deemed  able  to  maintain  a  resident 
pastor,  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Murphy  was  placed  in  charge. 
Father  Murphy  soon  became  a  great  favorite.  He 
took  an  active  part  iu  everything  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  town,  being  a  member 
of  the  School  Board  several  years.  He  directed  his 
efforts  at  the  outset  to  a  thorough  organization  of  the 
parish,  in  order  that  his  labors  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  people  might  be  more  eflFective,  and  the 
beautiful  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church  be  carried 
out  in  all  its  splendor.  Sodalities,  literary  and  tem- 
perance societies  were  established,  so  that  the  old 
and  young  of  both  sexes  might  benefit  by  their  good 
influence. 

The  erection  of  a  parochial  residence  next  claimed 
his  attention.  Funds  were  collected,  and  the  present 
substantial  and  commodious  house  was  completed. 
The  grounds  about  the  church  were  graded  at  the 
same  time,  and  concrete  walks  were  put  in.  Much 
praise  is  due  Father  Murphy  for  the  good  taste  dis- 
played in  the  laying  out  and  care  of  the  grounds, 
which  made  the  site  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots 
in  town.  Not  long  after,  the  French  Canadians,  who 
had  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  growing  congrega- 
tion, wi.->hing  to  have  a  clergyman  of  their  own  na- 
tionality, who  could  speak  their  own  language  and 
enter  more  fully  into  their  feelings  and  sympathies, 
expressed  themselves  to  that  effect.  Their  desire 
was  favorably  considered,  and  in  1884  they  with- 
drew, organized  a  church  by  themselves,  and  had  a 


pastor  installed  over  them.  The  Sacred  Heart 
Church  went  on  enjoying  an  era  of  prosperity,  when, 
lo!  on  the  evening  of  May  28,  1887,  flames  were 
seen  to  issue  from  the  church  edifice,  and  in  one 
short  hour  it  was  in  ruins.  Soon  after  this,  Father 
Murphy  was  transferred  to  another  field  of  labor, 
and  Rev.  J.  F.  McDermott  was  intrusted  with  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  church.  On  assuming  his 
duties,  the  scene  of  desolation  which  met  his  view 
might  have  disheartened  a  le.ss  intrepid  spirit;  but 
nothing  daunted,  he  threw  all  his  energy  into  the 
task  before  him.  Infusing  into  his  people  something 
of  his  own  hope  and  confidence,  they  met  his  appeals 
for  funds  with  a  liberal  response,  while  willing 
hands  volunteered  to  clear  away  the  debris  and  make 
ready  for  a  new  structure.  Architect  P.  W.  Ford,  of 
Boston,  furnished  plans  therefor  on  the  old  lines, 
with  a  slight  addition  to  the  rear,  which  will  not  only 
improve  the  outward  appearance  of  the  building,  but 
give  a  hundred  more  sittings  in  the  main  audito- 
rium. Work  was  soon  begun,  and  pushed  forward 
with  such  vigor  that  the  congregation  were  enabled, 
in  the  following  January,  to  occupy  a  handsomely, 
finished  basement,  which  has  since  served  as  a  place 
of  worship.  The  superstructure  will  be  completed  in 
the  near  future,  and  will  surpass  its  predecessor  both 
in  beauty  and  design.  Thus  it  will  be  seeu  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  made  wonderful  progress  in 
Gardner  since  the  sowing  of  the  little  mustard-seed 
iu  1845,  which  has  grown  to  include  in  1888  nearly 
half  the  population,  numbering  now  about  thirty- 
eight  hundred  souls,  and  destined,  under  favorable 
conditions,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  general  advance  of 
the  town  in  years  to  come. 

The  Universalist  Chuech. — In  the  year  1864, 
Rev.  Jacob  Baker,  State  missionary  of  the  Univer- 
salist  denomination,  began  holding  religious  services 
in  Gardner,  at  which  he  preached  with  earnestness 
and  emphasis  the  distinctive  doctrioes  of  the  body  rep- 
resented by  him.  Those  doctrines  met  with  a  hearty 
response  in  certain  directions,  and  an  effort  was  very 
soon  made  to  bring  together  those  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  to  provide  for  the  regular  and 
permanent  advocacy  of  them  in  the  community.  On 
the  4th  of  June  a  society  was  organized  pursuant  to 
that  effort,  and  a  constitution  was  adopted  for  the 
orderly  government  of  its  affairs.  One  of  its  first  acts 
was  the  appointment  of  a  parish  committee,  who  were 
subsequently  instructed  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Baker  for  half  the  time  during  the  ensuing 
year.  This  purpose  was  carried  out,  and  Mr.  Baker's 
labors  continued  till  the  spring  of  1867.  Considerable 
interest  having  been  awakened  in  the  movement 
among  the  people  of  the  town,  and  the  society  having 
increased  its  membership  proportionally,  it  was  deemed 
advisable,  for  the  good  of  those  concerned  and  to  help 
on  the  cause,  that  a  permanent  minister  be  employed, 
and  the  Rev.  Harrison  Closson  was  called  to  that  of- 
fice with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  serve  the 
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Gardner  Society  on  alternate  Sundays,  the  others  be- 
ing at  his  disposal  to  devote  to  the  more  general  work 
of  his  profession,  as  opportunity  ofl'ered.  This  plan 
was  carried  out  for  a  year,  when  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  society  had  so  much  improved  as  to  war- 
rant the  engagement  of  Mr.  Closson  for  the  whole 
time.  Soon  after  this  was  done,  the  minister,  who  was 
possessed  of  much  religious  fervor  and  zeal,  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  a  church  in  connection 
with  the  society  in  accordance  with  New  England 
usage,  which  was  organized  April  23,  1868,  and  pub- 
licly recognized  with  appropriate  solemnities  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  .Tune  following.  This  body  was  called 
"  The  Church  of  the  Unity  and  Restoration,"  adopt- 
ing a  "Covenant''  which  embodied  in  a  general  way 
the  principles  of  the  Universalist  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

A  year  later,  Mr.  Closson,  who  had  been  thus  far 
employed  annually  as  the  incumbent  of  the  minis- 
terial office,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  cliurch  and 
congregation  according  to  Universalist  custom,  the 
Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  preaching  the 
sermon.  Under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Closson  the 
movement  was  greatly  prospered  for  a  time,  though 
later  there  was  some  decline  of  interest  occasioned 
by  differences  which  grew  out  of  the  matter  of  a  place 
of  worship.  Services  had  been  held  for  several  years 
in  what  was  called  "  the  bell  meeting-house,"  which 
was  the  former  house  of  the  First  I'arish.  But  the 
time  had  come  for  a  change,  as  was  recognized 
by  all.  The  old  house  must  be  repaired  where  it  was, 
or  moved  to  a  new  site  and  refitted,  or  a  new  house 
must  be  built.  Failing  of  an  agreement  upon  any 
one  of  the«e  propositions,  disati'ection  arose  and  the 
organization  became  much  weakened.  Mr.  Closson 
left  in  1871  and  for  three  years  there  was  no  regular 
religious  service.  But  at  length  new  interest  arose, 
and  measures  were  taken  to  build  a  church  edifice. 
Funds  were  raised  to  that  end.  Mr.  Wni.  S.  Lynde, 
an  influential  member  of  the  parish,  gave  an  eligible 
site  at  the  corner  of  Cross  and  Maple  Streets  and  one 
thousand  dollars  in  money,  which  revived  the  hearts 
of  all  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  The  house  was 
erected  and  dedicated  on  the  2()lh  of  May,  1874. 
Soon  after.  Rev.  Royal  T.  Sawyer  became  pastor  and 
remained  three  year.-".  He  was  an  earnest,  able 
preacher  and  a  faithful  worker  in  and  out  of  the  pul- 
pit, and  the  church  and  society  grew  and  prospered. 
Rev.  Ephraim  A.  Reed  was  his  successor,  who  ren- 
dered good  service  to  his  people  for  about  two 
years,  when  he  left  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Barber,  who  gave  way  to  Rev.  James  Taylor,  a 
devoted  minister  and  an  excellent  man,  honoring 
his  calling  and  sharing  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  public.  He  took  charge  of  the  pastorate  in  1884 
and  remained  about  three  years.  Rev.  H.  W.  Smith 
is  the  present  pastor,  who  is  laboring  with  energy  and 
ability  for  the  people  of  his  charge  and  the  building 
up  of  the  "  larger  hope "  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 


men.  The  pari-h  has  a  pleasant  place  of  worship, 
commodious  and  convenient,  an  efficient  Sunday- 
scliDol  and  various  healthful  activities  for  the  prose- 
cution of  its  own  distinctive  work  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  "  peace  and  good-will  among  men." 

Tiiu  Mktiiodi.st  Ei'i.scopalChl'kcii. — .Vccording 
to  the  records  of  the  town  clerk  of  (iardner,  there 
were  disciples  of  John  Wesley  and  adherents  of  the 
so-called  Methodist  form  of  religious  doctrine  within 
its  borders  at  an  early  period  of  its  history.  In  the 
year  1797  Philip  Wager,  elder  of  a  Jlethodist  Society 
in  Ashburnham,  certified  to  the  fact  that  Samuel 
Stone,  of  Ciardner,  "attended  public  worship"  with 
that  society  and  "contributed  to  the  support  of  its 
ministry,"  which,  under  the  provisions  of  a  recently 
enacted  law  of  the  State,  ab.solved  him  from  the  duty 
of  paying  a  "ministerial  tax"  in  his  own  town.  In 
the  following  year  a  similar  certificate  was  filed  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Simon  Stone,  also  a  resident  of  Gard- 
ner. It  would  seem,  furthermore,  from  the  same 
records,  that  in  the  year  1800  there  actually  existed 
in  town  a  society  of  the  same  persuasion,  of  which 
one  Henry  Eames  was  public  teacher,  and  Ebenezer 
Richardson  and  Samuel  Sione  were  a  standing  com- 
mittee. Further  than  this,  touching  this  organiza- 
tion, nothing  has  come  to  light,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  had  but  an  e|>hemeral  being,  of  which  no  ac- 
count has  been  preserved. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  a 
growing  interest  in  the  doctrines  of  Methodism  pre- 
vailed in  the  north  part  of  Worcester  County,  and 
what  was  called  a  "circuit"  of  preaching  stations 
wiis  established,  extending  through  about  a  dozen 
towns,  of  which  Gardner  was  one.  It  was  known  as 
the  Ashburnham  Circuit,  that  town  having  an  estab- 
lished church,  as  others  had  not,  and  being  the  cen- 
I  tre  of  operations. 

In  the  year  1820  Rev.  John  E.  Risley  was  the 
preacher  of  this  circuit  and  Rev.  John  Lindsay  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  district  under  the  auspices  of 
which  its  activities  were  carried  on.  It  is  under- 
stood that  about  that  date,  religious  services  were 
held  from  time  to  time  in  the  town,  though  so  far  as 
is  known  no  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  church. 
Occasionally  a  preaching  service  would  be  held  in  a 
school-house  or  private  residence  by  some  itinerant, 
temporarily  in  the  place,  zealous  in  broadcasting  the 
seed-grain  of  the  Methodist  faith.  Finally,  the  town 
having  grown  considerably,  and  evincing  signs  of 
increasing  prosperity.  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Blackmer, 
preacher  in  charge  at  East  Templeton,  seeing,  as  he 
thought,  an  opjwrtunity  for  instituting  a  church  rep- 
resenting his  own  conception  of  Christian  truth,  early 
in  1869  conducted  a  few  meetings  in  the  lower  town 
hall.  A  good  interest  was  awakened  and  a  stated 
preacher  was  asked  for,  of  the  proper  authorities,  to 
enter  and  occupy  the  newly-opened  field.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  request,  the  New  England  Conference, 
which  met  at  Lowell,  March  24,  1869,  appointed  Mr. 
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Blackmer  to  take  charge  of  the  work  already  promis- 
ingly begun.  He  at  once  commenced  his  labors  and 
prosecuted  them  with  such  success  as  that  in  July  of 
the  same  year  the  Rev.  Loranus  Crowell,  presiding 
elder  of  the  Worcester  District,  formally  organized  a 
church  with  a  membership  of  eighteen  and  a  Sunday- 
school  of  fifty  persons,  thus  forming  the  nucleus  of 
what  has  grown  to  be  a  large,  active,  useful  branch  of 
the  religious  brotherhood  of  Gardner. 

In  April,  1870,  Rev.  W.  M.  Hubbard  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Blackmer.  During  his  administra- 
tion of  affairs  a  chapel  was  erected  upon  a  site  on 
West  Street,  donated  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Lewis 
H.  Graham,  which  was  dedicated  September  14,1870. 
Rev.  Daniel  Atkins  followed  Mr.  Hubbard,  who,  at 
the  end  of  a  two  years'  pastorate,  in  1875,  reported 
ninety-nine  members  of  the  church  and  thirteen  pro- 
bationers. Rev.  Seth  C.  Carey  became  pastor  in 
1875.  The  growth  of  the  movement  had  been  so 
great  that  larger  accommodalions  for  public  worship 
and  other  departments  of  the  general  work  were 
needed,  and  measures  were  started  to  meet  the  exist- 
ing demand  in  that  regard.  A  lot  on  Chestnut  Street 
was  procured,  ground  was  broken  September  20, 1876, 
a  new  edifice  with  a  seating  capacity  for  six  hundred 
persons  was  built  and  dedicated  August  9,  1877, 
Bishop  R.  S.  Foster,  of  Boston,  preaching  the  sermon. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  with  its  various  appoint- 
ments for  the  use  of  a  living,  active  body  of  Christian 
believers,  was  less  than  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 
At  the  close  of  Mr.  Carey's  ministry  the  church  had 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  members  and  thirty- 
four  probationers.  Revs.  W.  D.  Bridge,  W.  P.  Ray, 
J.  H.  Twombley  and  M.  H.  A.  Evans  have  succes- 
sively had  charge  of  the  field  since  Mr.  Carey's  re- 
tirement. Rev.  E.  P.  King  is  the  present  pastor. 
Under  wise  and  energetic  administration  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  are  well  cared  for  and  efiectively 
promoted. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. — The  Episcopal 
services  in  Gardner  are  yet  held  under  the  auspice* 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  is,  therefore,  no  organized  parish. 
The  first  service  ever  held  here  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Beers,  the  Diocesan  Missionary  of  this 
State,  on  December  10, 1882,  in  the  Lower  Town  Hall. 
After  said  service,  the  Holy  Communion  was  cele- 
brated at  the  house  of  David  Parker,  M.D.  The 
following  persons  beside  the  Missionary  partook :  Dr. 
Parker,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Rose,  Miss  Kate  Skein  and  Miss 
Sarah  Muzzy  (now  Mrs.  H.  P.  Upham). 

The  work  was  put  into  the  form  of  an  organized 
mission  February  9,  1883,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall,  presided  over  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington,  D.D., 
then  of  All  Saints'  Parish,  Worcester,  but  now  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  New  York  City.  The  mission  was 
named  St.  Paul's  by  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Briggs,  a  gentleman  interested  in  the  movement,  who 
so  named  it  after  St.  Paul's,  New  Castle-on-the-Tyne, 


England,  v;here  his  father  is  buried.  At  its  organiza- 
tion an  Executive  Committee  were  chosen,  as  follows  : 
David  Parker,  M.D.,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Ellis, 
George  W.  Black,  J.  W.  Jefts,  James  H.  Rose  and 
Miss  Kate  Skein.  Dr.  Parker  was  elected  senior 
warden  ;  Wra.  Briggs,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Ellis, 
secretary.  From  February  9,  1883,  services  were  led 
by  difl'erent  clergymen  and  lay-readers  until  July 
16th,  when  the  Rev.  John  C.  Hewlett  took  charge  by 
appointment  of  the  Massachusetts  Diocesan  Mission- 
ary Board.  After  a  time  Mr.  J.  W.  Jefts  and  Miss 
Skein  resigned  by  reason  of  removal  from  town,  and 
Messrs.  M.  Shumway  and  Frederick  Conant  were 
chosen  to  till  the  vacancies.  May  25, 1883,  Miss  Sarah 
Muzzy  was  added  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1883,  a  Sunday-school  was 
organized  with  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hewlett,  superinten- 
dent ;  Mr.  Wm.  Briggs,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ellis,  librarian.  Soon  Mr.  Ellis  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Allen  succeeded  him.  The  first  person  bap- 
tized was  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Van  Benthuysen,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Beers,  in  the  Town  Hall,  April  15,  1883.  The 
first  confirmation  service  was  held  April  16,  1883,  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  B.  H.  Paddock,  D.D.  Dr.  David  Parker 
and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Van  Benthuysen  were  then  con- 
firmed. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Hewlett  was  in  charge  for  about  one 
year.  He  was  followed  July  22,  1884,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Hyde.  During  the  pastorate  of  the  latter  the 
chapel  on  North  Main  Street,  now  occupied,  was  built. 
He  continued  in  charge  about  one  and  three-fourths 
years.  May  1, 1886,  Rev.  J.  S.  Lemon  was  appointed 
to  follow  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde.  The  first  marriage  in 
town,  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  that  of  Mr.  E. 
J.  Rose  and  Miss  Libbie  E.  Jacob,  November  21, 1883, 
by  Rev.  J.  C.  Hewlett. 

The  first  serious  loss  met  by  the  parish  was  the 
death  of  the  senior  warden,  David  Parker,  M.D.,  May 
8, 1886.  The  origin  of  the  mission  was  largely  due  to 
his  efforts,  and  was  the  realization  of  hopes  indulged 
for  over  sixty  years.  He  lived,  however,  only  a  short 
time  to  enjoy  the  services  of  his  choice.  The  next  se- 
rious loss  of  the  parish  was  the  death  of  the  general 
Diocesan  Missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Beers.  At  present, 
the  Executive  Committee  consists  of  Messrs.  William 
Briggs,  G.  W:  Black,  Frederick  Conant,  Alfred  Wy- 
man,  Herbert  Morse,  George  Glazier  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Ellis.  The  Sunday-School  superintendent  is  the 
pastor;  the  assistant  superintendent  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  Briggs;  the  secretary,  Alexander  Hamilton  ;  the 
librarian,  William  Kennedy.  The  organist  and 
choir-leader  is  Mrs.  A.  A.  Williams.  The  treasurer 
of  the  mission  is  Mr.  G.  W.  Black.  The  parish  has  a 
pleasant  place  of  worship  worth  more  than  six  thou- 
sand dollars.  There  are  about  fifty  communicants. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Lemon  still  filling  the  office  of  pastor.  With 
the  exception  of  the  French  congregation,  St.  Paul's 
is  the  only  church  in  West  Gardner. 

The  Unitarian  Church.— For  more  than  forty 
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years  after  the  close  of  the  labors  of  Rev.  AVilliam  H. 
Fish  as  minister  of  the  First  Parish  there  was  no  dis- 
tinctive Unitarian  preaching  in  the  town.  At  lenf^th, 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1884,  the  Rev.  \.  C.  Nicker- 
8on,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  and  Society  in  Tem- 
pleton,  to  test  the  question  of  the  existence  in  the 
community  of  sympathy  with  that  form  of  Christian 
faith,  held  a  service  in  the  Lower  Town  Hall,  the 
birth-place  of  several  religious  enterprises,  with  an 
attendance  of  thirty-five  persons.  A  good  degree  of 
interest  was  manifested  on  the  occasion  and  more  was 
developed  afterward,  so  that  two  months  later,  March 
27th,  a  legal  organization  of  a  society  was  efl'ected,  tlic 
necessary  papers  having  been  drawn  uj)  and  receiving 
many  signatures.  At  a  latfcr  date  the  first  permanent 
officers  were  elected,  as  follows:  Webster  Cowee' 
moderator;  Edgar  V.  Reynolds,  clerk;  Edwin  A. 
Colby,  M.D.,  treasurer;  Orange  F.Smith,  collector; 
Orange  F.  Smith,  .lonas  R.  Davis  and  .Tulian  P. 
Dunn,  parish  committee.  Before  the  e.xpiration  of 
the  year,  steps  were  taken  in  reference  to  a  site  for  a 
church  edifice  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  a  lot 
in  the  Central  Village,  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
Cherry  Streets,  on  which  a  house  of  worship  was  j^ub- 
gequently  built. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  in  January,  1884, 
until  April,  1886,  the  movement  was  in  charge  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Nickerson,  who  supplied  preaching  regularly; 
the  service  being  held  in  tlie  afternoon  for  his  accom- 
modation. Upon  his  removal  from  Templeton,  at  the 
date  named,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  have  a  resident 
pistor,  who  should  devote  his  entire  time  to  building 
up  the  enterprise  and  establishing  it  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Alter  hearing  several  candidates  the  so- 
ciety, on  the  19th  of  July,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  in- 
structed the  Executive  Committee  "to  extend  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Litchfield,  of  Berlin,  to  become 
our  Pastor."  The  committee  acted  according  to  in- 
structions, and  the  call  was  accepted.  The  regular 
labors  of  Mr.  Litchfield  began  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
August,  and  on  the  28th  of  October  he  was  duly  in- 
stalled as  the  first  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  of 
Gardner,  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver,  of  Worcester, 
preaching  the  sermon. 

The  need  of  the  society  for  a  house  of  worship  be- 
coming more  and  more  imperative,  the  effort  to  se- 
cure one  was  renewed  and  charged  with  fresh  vigor 
and  zeal.  The  necessary  funds  were  soon  pledged 
and  the  project  was  urged  forward  with  commendable 
rapidity.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1887,  ground  was 
broken  on  the  lot  already  bought,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  2j,  1888,  the  building,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  basement,  was  finished  and  fur- 
nished suitably  for  church  purposes,  was  dedicated 
with  appropriate  exercises,  the  sermon  being  deliv- 
ered by  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  of  Boston.  It  is  a 
substantial  structure,  eighty  feet  by  forty  in  measure- 
ment, built  of  brick  with  granite  trimmings  and  hav- 
ing a  circular  tower  of  ample  height  at  one   of  the 


front  corners,  through  which  entrance  is  gained  to 
the  main  auditorium  and  parlor  adjoining.  These, 
when  opened  as  they  may  be  to  form  one  audience- 
room,  will  accommodate  three  hundred  persons,  con- 
stituting, with  the  furnishings  and  adornings,  a  neat, 
convenient  and  attractive  place  of  religious  service. 
The  ba-sement  when  completed  will  have  pleasanti 
well-arranged  and  appropriate  rooms  for  Sunday- 
school  and  other  purposes.  The  society  is  slowly 
gaining  in  numbers,  in  public  confidence,  in  efficiency 
of  administration,  in  power  of  usefulnei's  and  in 
promise  of  future  growth  and  prosperity.  The  con- 
gregation has  more  than  doul)lcd  during  the  last  two 
years;  the  Sunday-school,  with  a  proportionate  in- 
crease, is  well  organized  and  doing  good  service,  and 
other  activities  are  in  succe-ssful  operation.  On  the 
1st  of  April,  1888,  one  hundred  families  were 
connected  with  the  various  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  French  Catholic  Chdkch.— Some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  first  installment  of 
French  Canadians  came  to  (rardner  seeking  employ- 
ment and  a  chance  to  better  their  worldly  fonune«. 
The  success  attending  their  search  induced  others  to 
follow  them,  and  others  still  in  constantly  increasing 
ratio,  until  at  the  jire^^ent  time  this  element  of  the 
population  numbers  about  eighteen  hundred  souls. 
At  first,  and  for  many  years,  these  people  contem- 
plated only  a  temporary  sojourn  here,  as  was  the  case 
in  other  places, — one  long  enough  to  acquire  a  com- 
petency or  what  was  deemed  such,  then  going  back 
to  their  native  boroughs  to  enjoy  it.  But  latterly 
they  are  more  disposed  to  a  permanent  residence  in 
their  new  homes,  and  a  desire  and  purpose  of  becom- 
ing part  and  parcel  of  the  community  in  which  they 
dwell  and  of  the  American  people,  by  naturalization 
and  other  processes  of  affiliation  and  coalescence, 
have  become  widely  prevalent  and  are  shaping  their 
lives  to  new  issues,  in  all  social  and  civil  respects. 

These  new-comers,  by  inheritance,  education  and 
conviction  are,  generally  speaking.  Catholics,  and 
.strongly  committed  to  the  faith  and  polity  of  the 
Papal  Hierarchy.  Very  naturally,  they  at  first  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  movement  which  ripened 
into  the  "Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  becoming 
members  with  others  of  that  church  when  it  was  fi- 
nally established  and  domiciliated  in  the  community. 
This  relation  continued  till  1884,  when,  the  congre- 
gation having  greatly  outgrown  the  accommodations 
of  the  church  building,  and  the  French  members 
feeling  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  a  church  of 
their  own,  which  should  have  a  minister  of  their 
own  nationality,  a  separation  of  the  two  distinct 
elements  of  the  church  waa  effected,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  parties  concerned,  and  the  French 
Catholic  Church  was  organized,  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Soly 
being  installed  as  pastor  in  November,  1884.  The 
new  parish  first  worshipped  in  the  skating-rink,  but 
soon    built    the  structure   now   in    use  on    Nichols 
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Street,  which  is  designed  to  serve  its  needs  until  a 
more  commodious  and  substantial  edifice  can  be 
erected,  in  the  near  future.  In  this  building,  which, 
with  the  grounds,  cost  about  eight  thousand  dollars, 
besides  the  main  auditorium,  with  a  seating  capacity 
for  five  hundred  persons,  there  are  rooms  for  a  pas- 
tor's residence,  schools,  social  and  society  meetings, 
etc.,  etc.  After  two  years  of  faithful  service.  Father 
Soly,  on  account  of  failing  health,  resigned  his  pas- 
torate, and  was  succeeded  by  the  Kev.  C.  E.  Bru- 
nault,  the  present  incumbent.  Under  his  wise  and 
prudent  management  the  parish  has  flourished,  and 
grown  to  be  the  leading  one  in  town  in  respect  to 
numbers.  Various  activities  have  been  instituted 
for  purposes  of  charity,  and  to  promote  the  material, 
intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people,  among 
which  are  St.  John  the  Baptiste's  Society,  for  mutual 
help,  a  temperance  society  for  men  and  also  one  for 
boys, a  literary  club,  aclub  for  naturalization  purposes, 
the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St.  Ann's  Society 
for  married  women  and  a  Society  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  for  girls.  Two  day-schools  are  in  opera- 
tion, having  both  French  and  English  teachers,  over 
which  Father   Brunault  exercises  a  watchful  super- 


CHAPTER    CXV. 

GARDNER— {Continued.) 

RELATIONS   TO   THE   STATE   AND   NATION. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  loyalty  to  those 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  are 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
which  underlie  both  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  American  Republic,  has  from  the  begin- 
ning animated  the  hearts  and  actuated  the  lives  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  representative  New 
England  town.  If  at  any  time  it  has  seemed  to  slum- 
ber or  grow  cold,  it  would,  on  occasion,  revive  again, 
and  burn  and  glow  with  renewed  ardor  and  zeal, 
ready  to  meet  bravely  any  emergency,  to  stand  fast 
in  any  lot,  and  to  endure  any  hardship  or  sacrifice 
for  liberty's  sake,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  old 
Bay  State  or  to  save  the  imperiled  country. 

Gardner  was  not  incorporated  until  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  of  1783,  whereby  the  English  col- 
onies in  America  were  acknowledged  and  declared  by 
the  mother  country  to  be  free  and  independent, — until 
the  thunders  of  the  Revolution  had  died  away  upon 
the  air.  Nevertheless,  a  goodly  number  of  its  early 
citizens  had  taken  part  in  the  great  struggle,  and  had 
shared,  with  those  better  known  to  fame,  the  honors 
and  rewards  with  which  a  hard-won  but  glorious  vic- 
tory had  been  crowned.  Thirty-five  of  the  early 
citizens  of  the  town  are  known  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  Continental  Army  in  one  capacity  or  another. 


or  to  have  contributed  by  personal  service  in  some 
different  form  to  the  mighty  achievement  which  broke 
forever  the  bonds  of  colonial  allegiance  to  despotic 
power,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  several 
others  whose  names  are  not  found  on  any  existing 
records  belonged  to  the  same  triumphant  patriotic 
category.  The  list  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  as 
derived  from  trustworthy  authorities,  is  as  follows  : 


Baker,  George. 
Baker,  John, 
Baldwin,  Joaiah. 
Beard,  Andrew. 
Bickford,  Williara. 
Bolton,  Ebenezer. 
Clark,  Joseph. 
Coniee,  David. 
Eaton,  John. 
Fairbanks,  Levi, 
Foster,  David. 
Foster,  Samuel. 
Glazier,  John. 
Goodule,  Peter. 
Greenwood,  ,\aron. 
Greenwood,  Jonathan, 
Haynes,  Reuben. 
Heywood,  Seth. 


Hill,  Jesse. 
Hill,  Moses. 
Holland,  Joseph, 
Howe,  Ebenezer, 
Jackson,  Elisba. 
Eelton,  Samuel, 
Kemp,  John. 
Kneeland,  Timothy. 
Matthews,  John, 
Sinionds,  Elijah, 
Simonds,  Joseph, 
Stone,  Samuel, 
AVheeler,  Jusiah, 
White,  John, 
Whitney,  Joshua. 
Whitne,v,  William, 
Wood,  Elijah, 


Several  of  these  were  commissioned  officers,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  rose  to  a  higher 
position  than  that  of  captain.  Elisha  Jackson  had 
command  of  a  company  of  minute-mea  raised  by 
order  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  with  those 
under  him  hurried  away  to  Cambridge  on  receiving 
tidings  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
April  19, 1775.  William  Bickford  and  Josiah  Wheeler 
had  been  soldiers  in  the  French  and  Indian  AVara. 
Ebenezer  Bolton  and  David  Foster  were  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  the  latter  helping  to  carry  the  body 
of  General  Joseph  Warren  from  the  field.  Jonathan 
Bancroft,  Benjamin  Eaton,  Reuben  Haynes  and 
Samuel  Stone  were  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  October  17,  1777,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  victories  of  the  seven  years'  contest. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  that  the  general  feelina:  of  unrest  and  disquiet- 
ude in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Massachusetts 
arose,  which  ripened  later  into  that  episode  in  post-Revo- 
lutionary history  denominated  "Shays'  Rebellion.'' 
The  citizens  of  Gardner  at  the  outset  sympathized 
very  fully  with  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  caused  by 
excessive  taxation,  a  depreciated  currency,  and  other 
conditions  of  political  and  social  life  consequent 
upon  a  long  and  costly  war,  which,  combined  with 
the  poverty  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  made  the 
public  burdens  "  heavy  indeed,  and  grievous  to 
be  borne."  They  therefore,  with  commendable 
heartiness  and  dispatch,  responded  to  a  call  for  a 
convention,  to  be  held  at  Paxton  on  the  26th  of  the 
following  November,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
upon  the  existing  grievances,  and  of  finding  some 
way  of  relief  from  the  disabilities  and  burdens  to 
which  all  classes  of  the  population  were  subject,  and 
at  a  legal  town-meeting  chose  Captain  Samuel  Kelton 
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as  delegate  thereto,  and  instructed  him  in  regard  to 
his  action  at  its  sittings.  It  cannot  be  learned  from 
the  records  that  the  delegate  made  any  report  of  his 
mission,  or  of  the  doings  of  the  convention,  or  that 
the  town  took  any  further  action  in  the  matter.  It  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  citizens,  seeing  to 
what  extremes  the  master-spirits  of  that  and  kindred 
gatherings  were  inclined  to  go,  and  that  there  was 
violence  and  treason  in  the  movement  as  it  was  man- 
ipulated, could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  it.  Their  sense  of  justice 
and  of  patriotic  duty  would  not  allow  them,  probably, 
to  be  parlies  to  the  bloody  designs  of  the  leading 
agitators,  and  so  (juictly  allowed  the  whole  subject  to 
go  by  default,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  By  this 
course  they  fortunately  escaped  becoming  involved 
to  any  extent  in  those  measures  which  led  speedily 
on  to  open  insurrection  or  mad  defiance  of  the  State 
government,  and  which  came  to  their  tragic  culmina- 
tion at  SpriiigfieUl  on  the  25th  of  the  following  Janu- 
ary, 1787,  when  five  of  the  insurgents  were  killed  by 
the  United  States  troops  stationed  there,  in  an  insane 
attempt  to  capture  the  ar.senal  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  its  military  stores.  The  repulse  of  the 
assaulting  party  on  that  occasion  virtually  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  wicked  and  foolhaidy  affair. 

Although  the  town,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  absolved  from  all  complicity  with 
the  rebellion,  yet  there  were  several  individuals  who 
were  so  far  implicated  as  to  be  reijuired  to  go  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  State  and  National  governments, 
and  deliver  up  such  fire-arms  as  might  be  in  their 
possession.  Certificates  from  magistrates  attesting  to 
the  fact  that  at  least  three  persons  conformed  to  that 
requirement,  and  so  may  be  judged  guilty  of  some 
act  of  disloyalty  in  connection  with  the  revolt,  were 
received  by  the  town  clerk  in  the  spring  of  1787,  and 
were  copied  in  full  into  the  records.  The  impartial 
historian,  looking  through  the  vista  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  sees  some  justification  for  the  discon- 
tent which  prevailed  during  the  critical  period  under 
notice,  even  while  pronouncing  emphatic  condemna- 
tion upon  those  violent,  blood-thirsty  spirits,  who 
would  not  only  have  sacrificed  human  life  to  an 
indefinite  extent  to  gain  their  ends,  but  imperiled  all 
those  precious  interests  which  the  recently-closed 
Revolutionary  War  had  been  waged  to  secure. 

The  year  1794  was  a  year  of  great  discontent  and  ex- 
citement throughout  the  entire  country.  There  were 
various  causes  for  this  unfortunate  state  of  the  public 
mind.  The  trouble  with  the  Indians  of  the  great 
Northwest,  the  so-called  Whiskey  Insurrection  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  at  one  time  assumed  threatening 
proportions  and  called  for  the  intervention  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  the  complications  growing  out  of 
the  conduct  of  the  minister  of  the  new  French  Re- 
public, and,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  the  growing  feeling 
that   England    was   not   fulfilling   the    terms   of  the 


Treaty  of  1783  honestly  and  in  good  faith,  arousing 
in  many  quarters  a  disposition  to  let  loose  upon  her 
again  the  dogs  of  war — all  these  things  served  to  un- 
settle the  public  mind  and  to  jeoi)ardize  the  public 
welfare.  The  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  President 
Washington  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  avert 
threatening  ills  and  guide  the  Ship  of  State  safely 
through  the  troubled  waters  to  serener  and  safer  seas. 
Pending  ellbrts  to  secure  by  peaceful  means  and  in 
quiet  ways  assumed-to-be-invaded  rights,  to  allay 
popular  disquietude  and  to  promote  public  order  and 
tranquillity,  he  deemed  it  wise  and  prudent  to  i>ut  the 
country  in  a  state  of  defence  and  to  prepare  it  for 
whatever  emergency  might  arise.  Measures  were  in- 
stituted to  that  end.  State  governments  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  National  authority,  and  seconded 
its  methods  and  plans  of  action.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  issued  a  call  to  all  the  towns 
to  raise  certain  quotas  of  men,  who  should  be  ready 
at  the  shortest  notice  for  any  service  to  which  they 
might  be  called.  (Jardner  responded  with  loyal  good 
will.  In  town-meeting  it  was  voted  "  to  give  a  bounty 
of  twenty  shillings  to  men  who  should  enlist,  when 
they  were  called  into  service,  and  to  make  up  their 
wages  to  ten  dollars  per  month."  A  military  com- 
pany was  formed,  with  William  Bickford  captain, 
which  was  kept  under  drill  till  the  crisis  was  passed 
and  the  statute  requiring  its  formation  repealed. 

Upon  the  i,«suing  of  the  proclamation  of  war 
against  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  by  President  Madison, 
the  people  of  Gardner  were  evidently  largely  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  so-called  Federal  Party  of  the  country, 
the  members  of  which  were  disposed  to  regard  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Chief  Magistrate  with  disfavor,  and  to 
look  upon  the  conflict  which  such  action  was  designed 
to  inaugurate  as  not  only  unnecessary  and  unjustifia- 
ble on  general  principles  of  national  polity,  but  as 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic.  Under 
this  prepossession,  they  were  moved  to  join  with  their 
fellow  citizens  of  other  towns  and  localities  in  creating 
a  movement  or  state  of  public  sentiment  which 
should  have  a  tendency  to  terminate  hostilities  even 
before  they  had  fairly  opened,  and  avert  the  calami- 
ties which  it  was  claimed  by  the  Federalists  would 
inevitably  result  from  a  continuance  of  the  struggle. 
They  accordingly  sent  Rev.  Jonathan  Osgood  a  dele- 
gate to  a  convention  held  at  Worcester  on  the  12th 
day  of  August,  only  a  few  weeks  after  war  was  de- 
clared "  to  consult  upon  the  alarming  condition  of 
our  country  "  and  "  to  petition  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  about  a  speedy  and  honorable 
peace  with  Great  Britain.  ' 

But  the  eftbrts  of  the  opponents  of  the  war  were 
without  avail.  The  national  administration  was 
fully  committed  to  its  declared  policy,  and  was  not  to 
be  dissuaded  from  its  purpose  to  urge  it  forward  with 
all  possible  vigor  and  efliciency.  Seeing  that  there 
was  no  alternative  in  the  matter,  and  deeming  the 
cordial  support  of  the  regularly  constituted  govern- 
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ment  a  token  of  loyalty  to  the  nation,  the  citizens  of 
(jrardner,  or  at  least  a  reputable  proportion  of  them, 
responded  to  the  call  for  enlistments  in  the  public 
service.  A  company  of  militia  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  Gardner  Light  Infantry,  which  was 
soon  ordered  to  repair  to  South  Boston  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  metropolis  of  New  England  against  any 
possible  attacks  from  British  cruisers  that  were  look- 
ing for  vulnerable  points  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  there  it  remained  on  duty  until  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  early  in  1815.  The  officers  of  this  com- 
pany were :  Ephraim  Williams,  captain ;  Samuel 
Sawin,  lieutenant;  Joel  Cowee,  ensign;  Ebenezer 
Bolton,  Charles  Hoar,  Benjamin  Stone  and  Reuben 
Wheeler,  sergeants.  The  organization  was  main- 
tained for  some  twenty  years,  but,  fortunately,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  its  being  called  again  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  horrid  war. 

But  there  are  duties  which  the  patriotic  citizen 
owes  his  country  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  when 
commotion  fills  the  air,  and  armed  foes  threaten  the 
public  welfare  and  the  nation's  life.  And  these  the 
people  of  Gardner  discharged  with  more  or  less  of 
constancy  and  fidelity,  according  to  personal  convic- 
tion or  party  preference,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
little  apprehending  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which 
they  were  to  be  called  to  pass.  But  it  came  never- 
theless, and  they  rose  to  meet  it  with  wonderful  una- 
nimity and  alacrity, — with  characteristic  and  praise- 
worthy loyalty  and  zeal.  When  the  mutterings  of  se- 
cession first  arose,  after  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn  of  1860,  and  when,  in  the  following  April, 
by  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  open  and  armed 
rebellion  against  both  the  constituted  authority  of 
the  nation  and  the  Republic  itself  in  the  interest  and 
for  the  perpetuation  of  chattel  slavery  was  inaugu- 
rated, they  girded  the  loins  of  their  strength  about 
them,  and,  in  the  name  of  outraged  justice  and  an 
insulted  flag,  they  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  furnished  men  and  means  to 
repel  the  domestic  invader  and  suppress  the  unwar- 
ranted and  traitorous  revolt. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  in  response  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  declaring  the  existence  of  an 
armed  rebellion  in  the  slave  holding  States,  and  call- 
ing for  seventy-five  tliousand  volunteers  to  meet  the 
rising  foe  and  overthrow  the  conspiracy,  a  special 
town-meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
appropriate  action  in  the  way  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  crisis.  At  that  meeting  it  was  unani- 
mously 

Voted,  That  the  selectmen  bo  and  hereby  nre authorized  to  purchase, 
at  the  exiiense  of  the  town,  clothing  or  uniforms  (suitable  for  wear  in 
actual  service)  suffi-ient  for  the  membei-s  of  a  volunteer  militia  com- 
pany,  which  may  be  raised  by  enlistment  of  the  citizens  or  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  and  he  organized  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  next.  Provided,  that  s;iid 
company  shall  pledge  themselves  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  or  of  the  goTernment  of  the  United  States,  to 


defend  and  sustain  said  government  against  the  traitors  and  rebels, 
which  now  or  may  hereafter  threaten  its  destruction,  if  called  for  by 
the  proper  authority  or  authorities  for  that  purpose  at  any  time  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  said  company.  Also  pro- 
vided that,  if  an  entire  company  cannot  be  raised  in  the  town  of  Gard- 
ner, the  eeiectnien  are  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  uniforms  or  cloth- 
ing, as  aforesaid,  to  such  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  said  town  as  shall 
enter  the  service  of  their  country  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Voted,  That  the  selectmen  pay  to  the  order  of  the  several  members 
of  a  militia  company,  which  may  be  raised  from  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  or  to  the  order  of  their  families  in  their  absence,  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  per  day,  payable  monthly,  for  three  months  from  the  commence- 
ment of  actual  service. 

The  same  spirit  which  is  manifested  in  these  initial 
votes  of  the  town  was  displayed  throughout  the  entire 
four  years  of  the  war,  prompting  corresponding  action 
from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
required.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  a  few  instances 
of  what  was  done,  and  a  few  only,  are  here  referred 
to.  On  the  23d  of  July  it  was  "  Voted,  that  the 
selectmen  be  and  hereby  are  authorized  to  offer  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  (in  addition  to  the 
bounty  now  offered  by  government)  for  each  and 
every  volunteer  who  may  enlist  info  the  service  of  the 
United  States  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  August 
next  as  a  part  of  the  quota  of  forty  men  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  town  of  Gardner  under  the  late  requi- 
sition of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  that 
the  sum  of  $4,200  be  and  hereby  is  appropriated  by 
said  town  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  same  into 
effect.''  A  month  later  the  same  bounty  was  again 
voted,  and  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  accordingly.  By  vote  of  the  town 
passed  June  27,  1863,  the  selectmen  were  authorized 
to  draw  on  the  treasurer  at  their  discretion  for  funds 
to  render  "the  necessary  aid  to  the  families  of  those 
who  have  been  or  may  be  engaged  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States."  On  the  4th  of  April, 
1864,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  was  voted 
to  "each  recruit  under  the  recent  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent." Similar  votes  were  passed  at  several  success- 
ive dates  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  conflict. 

According  to  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  sent  by  the  town  to  aid  in  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-holders'  rebellion,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  in  all,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  including  half  a  dozen  re-enlistments, 
were  citizens  or  residents,  the  others  being  engaged 
from  outside  to  fill  the  required  quotas.  Of  those 
belonging  to  the  place,  seven  were  slain  in  battle, 
three  died  of  wounds,  seventeen  were  victims  of  vari- 
ous diseases  incident  to  the  fortunes  of  war,  while  a 
number  of  others,  returning  home,  sunk  slowly  into 
their  graves  as  the  result  of  ailments  contracted 
while  connected  with  the  army ;  others,  yet  living, 
have  been  sufferers  from  maladies  or  disabilities  in- 
curred in  the  same  way. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  whole  amount  of 
money  expended  by  the  people  of  Gardner  during 
the  four  years  of  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting it  and  carrying  it  to  a  successful  issue  in  the 
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complete  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  was  sixty-two 
thousiuul  two  huiiclreil  ami  sixty-nine  dollars, accord- 
ing to  the  following  itemized  statement: 

EaisnJ  and  paid  out  l>y  the  town $23,052 

Voluntiiry  subscriptions 1^344 

State  aid  paid  noldiers  or  families 17,303 

Paid  for  twcnty-ftvo  substitutes 7,500 

Sent  to  soldion  by  Soldiers'  Aid  Society 1,000 

Making  a  total  of. 10^269 

This  sum,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  would 
be  nearly  twenty-four  dollars  to  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  town,  or  at  the  rate  of  almost  six 
dollars  a  year,  which  may  he  regarded  as  the  actual 
annual  cost  of  the  Rebellion  to  every  inhabitant 
during  its  continuance.  Aside  from  this  vast  expend- 
iture, there  has  been  paid  what  is  called  State  Aid, 
which  comes  primarily  and  substantially  from  the 
citizens  of  Gardner,  being  included  in  the  State  tax. 
The  amount  of  this  at  first  was  twenty-three  hundred 
and  twelve  dollars,  but  has  been  reduced  to  about 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year.  And  this  payment  is  to 
continue,  though  in  constantly  diminishing  figures, 
as  time  goes  on,  indefinitely,  or  until  the  last  man  in 
Gardner  who  heard  and  answered  his  country's  call 
during  those  years  of  her  distre.ss  and  threatened  over- 
throw, 1801-65,  shall  have  passed  beyond  the  realm 
of  all  earthly  conflicts  and  of  all  mortal  needs,  when 
it  may  be  said  of  him  : 

*'  lie  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  he  has  fought  his  last  battle. 
No  sound  shall  awake  him  to  glory  again." 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  the  citizens  of  Gardner 
have  been  content  and  happy  in  following  the  pur- 
suits and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  their  common 
every-day-life,  in  guarding  and  fostering  their  domes- 
tic and  social  interests,  in  providing  for  the  general 
needs  of  the  community,  in  giving  encouragement  to 
both  private  and  public  morality  and  piety,  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town,  all  of 
which  things  sustain  definite  relations  to  the  national 
welfare,  and  in  discharging  the  more  quiet  but  highly 
important  duties  of  good  citizenship  in  the  spirit  of 
true  loyalty  to  those  principles  and  institutions  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  which  the  republic  prop- 
erly regarded  represents  and  was  founded  to  maintain 
and  perpetuate.  Their  patriotism,  though  it  may  not 
display  and  report  itself  in  those  more  open  and  strik- 
ing forms  assumed  in  the  time  of  the  great  uprising, 
is  nevertheless,  as  may  be  belies'ed  and  hoped,  burn- 
ing, a  steady,  never-dying  flame,  within  their  breasts, 
ready  as  of  yore  to  respond  to  any  call  of  the  country 
for  brave  defenders  in  the  hour  of  peril,  should  it  come 
again,  and  for  true  and  noble  men  and  women  al- 
ways and  forever,  in  whom  alone,  with  the  favor  of 
God,  is  to  be  found  its  assurance  of  permanent  pros- 
perity and  of  unfading  glory. 


CHAPTER    CXVI. 
GARDNER  -{Continued.) 

MISCKLLANEOUS  TOPICS. 

Gardxeu  Waterworks. — With  the  rapid  growth 
of  Gardner  and  the  accompanying  multiplication  of 
wooden  buildings  in  the  more  thickly  populated  dis- 
tricts, the  need  of  some  efTective  system  of  public 
water  works,  both  as  a  protection  in  case  of  fire  and 
as  a  means  of  domestic  supply,  became  apparent  to 
many  of  its  leading  citizens.  After  agitating  somewhat 
the  subject  of  providing  for  this  need,  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  project  wiis  held  March  10, 
1880,  at  which  S.  L.  Wiley,  of  Greenfield,  president 
of  the  Wiley  Construction  Company,  who  was  familiar 
with  such  enterprises  and  who  had  looked  the  ground 
over  to  some  extent  with  a  view  to  practical  results, 
was  present  and  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  thing  proposed  and  the  probable  cost, 
both  of  the  works  and  the  water  as  it  might  be  fur- 
nished to  consumers.  His  representation  made  so 
favorable  an  impression  upon  those  who  heard  it  that 
a  town-meeting  was  called  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  when, 
after  considering  the  subject  at  some  length,  a  com- 
mitee  wjis  chosen  "to  contract  with  any  Company  or 
Corporation  for  sixty  or  more  hydrants  for  a  term  of 
year-i  for  the  me  of  the  town,  and  to  authorize  such 
Company  or  Corporation  to  lay  water-pipes  along  or 
across  any  highway  and  make  necessary  excavations 
for  the  same."  This  committee,  after  due  inquiry  and 
deliberation,  closed  a  contract  with  the  Wiley  Con- 
struction Company  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
and  in  the  following  June  the  work  of  laying  the 
mains  was  commenced  and  carried  forward  to  com- 
pletion four  or  five  months  afterward.  During  the 
succeeding  winter,  the  reservoir  on  Glazier  Hill  was 
constructed,  as  was  also  the  pumping-station  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Crystal  Lake.  At  an  adjourned 
annual  town -meeting  in  1882  the  committee  reported 
their  doings  with  the  agreement  made  with  the  Con- 
struction Company,  which  was  as  follows :  "  The 
Company  are  to  put  in  sixty  hydrants  according  to 
accompanying  plans,  and  furnish  water  for  extin- 
guishing fires  for  twenty  years,  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
dollars  for  each  and  every  hydrant  per  year,  the  town 
to  have  the  privilege  of  putting  in  new  hydrants  at 
its  own  expense  on  lines  of  pipe  already  laid,  without 
additional  cost.  If  new  lines  of  pipe  are  laid,  the 
Company  will  put  in  new  hyilrants  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  original  ones  were  furnished.  .\11  hytlrants  to 
be  accepted  by  the  town  and  warranted  to  be  kept  in 
good  working  order.  The  Company  to  supply  all 
public  buildings,  fountains  and  watering-troughs, 
without  cost  to  the  town,  and  all  private  parties  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  those  established  in  the  town  of 
Athol.  The  control  of  the  hydrants  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department. 
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At  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  Company  agrees  to 
sell  to  the  town  at  a  price  determined  by  three  disin- 
terested appraisers."  This  agreement  was  ratified  by 
the  town. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1882,  the  Gardner  Water 
Company  was  incorpoiated  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  given  the  privilege  of  taking  water  from  Crystal 
Lake,  with  the  additional  "  right  of  eminent  do- 
main." The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  $100,- 
000.  S.  L.  Wiley  was  chosen  president,  and  Volney 
W.  Howe  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  water  was 
first  let  into  the  mains  May  4th,  and  a  trial  of  the  hy- 
drants took  place  May  11,  1882.  Everything  proving 
satisfactory,  the  Gardner  Water  Company  bought  of 
the  Wiley  Construction  Company  all  its  interest  in 
the  undertaking,  assuming  all  its  stipulated  obliga- 
tions to  tbe  town.  The  cost  of  the  works,  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  has  been  about  $80,000.  More  than  sixteen 
miles  of  street  pipes  have  been  laid,  with  seventy-four 
hydrants  and  six  public  watering-troughs  attached. 
About  one-third  of  the  families  in  the  town  are  ac- 
commodated by  the  works.  School-houses  and  en- 
gine-houses, as  well  as  other  public  buildings,  re- 
ceive water  free.  About  three  hundred  thousand 
gallons  are  used  per  day.  The  reservoir  will  contain 
five  million  gallons,  and  is  supplied  from  Crystal 
Lake,  the  water  of  which  is  of  superior  quality  and 
pr.ictically  inexhaustible,  by  two  compound,  duplex, 
condensing  pumping  engines,  made  by  the  Deane 
Steam  Pump  Company,  of  Holyoke,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  pumping  four  million  gallons  per  day.  Henry 
W.  Conanl  is  the  present  skillful  and  efiicient  super- 
intendent of  the  works,  and  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany at  this  date  are  C.  H.  Green,  of  Northfield, 
president ;  Volney  W.  Howe,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Fire  Department. — Few  towns  any  where  are  bet- 
ter furnished  with  facilities  for  extinguishing  fires  than 
Gardner,  and  its  immunity,  in  late  years,  from  tbe  de- 
vouring flame  is  worthy  of  note.  Since  the  construction 
of  the  water-works,  with  more  than  seventy  hydrants 
distributed  through  the  densely-peopled  sections  of  the 
town,  it  has  been,  under  the  efficient  direction  of  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Fire  Department,  comparatively 
easy  to  control  a  conflagration  whenever  one  has 
broken  out,  and  to  prevent  seriously  disastrous  re- 
sults. The  pressure  in  the  mains  is  sufficient,  at  al- 
most any  point— except  in  close  proximity  to  the 
reservoir — to  throw  water  over  the  highest  buildings, 
and  the  protection  is  therefore  as  perfect  as  possible 
from  that  source.  The  town  has  also  four  hand- 
ensines,  which  are  kept  in  good  order  and  may  be 
called  into  requisition  in  localities  lying  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  hydrants.  Besides  these,  there  are  four 
hose-carriages  and  two  hook-and-ladder  trucks,  for 
each  of  which  there  is  a  company  of  twenty  men,  with 
an  ample  amount  of  hose  and  other  equipments 
equally  complete.  A  p.atent  life-saving  apparatus  is 
provided  for  cases  of  extreme  danger.  Two  engine- 
houses,  for  the  proper  protection  and   care  of  the  ap- 


paratus, are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  town — one 
iu  South  Gardner,  built  in  1880,  for  the  erection  of 
which  §4,000  were  appropriated,  and  one  in  the  West 
Village,  erected  in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  There 
are  also  supplementary  stations  in  the  Town  Hall 
building  and  at  the  depot.  The  department  is 
thoroughly  manned  and  under  good  discijjline,  and 
can  be  called  into  service  at  any  point  by  a  system  of 
well-xirranged  signals  at  the  shortest  possible  notice. 
The  officers  of  the  department  for  1888  are  :  Chief 
Engineer,  Charles  N.  Edgell ;  Assistant  Engineers, 
Benjamin  T.  Josliu,  Dexter  Gleason,  Theodore  W. 
Learned,  Frank  P.  Cowan. 

Street  Lighting. — It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
anything  like  a  systematic  method  was  attempted  in 
the  way  of  illuminating  the  streets  of  the  different 
villages  of  the  town  by  night.  The  records  of  the 
clerk  show  that  small  sums  were  voted  to  parties  who 
should  maintain  street  lamps  in  localities  approved 
by  the  selectmen.  More  recently  a  gas  company  has 
been  formed,  under  whose  superintendence  pipes 
have  been  laid,  posts  erected  and  lights  kept  burning 
along  the  more  frequented  thoroughfares.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  the  year  1888  with  a 
capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  officers  being  C. 
H.  North,  president;  J.  L.  Robinson,  treasurer ;  T. 
King,  secretary.  The  works  and  office  are  on  Logan 
Street,  with  Charles  A.  Roebuck  in  charge  as  manager. 
Not  to  be  behind  the  times  in  the  matter  of  lighting 
streets,  halls,  shops,  stores  and  even  private  dwellings, 
the  Gardner  Electric  Light  Company  was  also  incor- 
porated in  the  year  1888,  with  Roderic  L.  Bent,  pres- 
ident, and  Charles  F.  Richardson,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  capital  is  §15,000.  Works  have 
already  been  erected  on  Park  Street,  near  Crystal 
Lake,  illuminating  stations  have  been  established 
and  practical  operations  have  been  begun  and  are 
now  going  on.  The  machinery  employed  consists  of 
one  arc  dynamo,  capable  of  supporting  fifty  lights, 
and  an  incandescent  dynamo  with  a  capacity  of  five 
hundred  lights.  The  demand  for  the  latter  light  is 
already  so  great  that  a  second  dynamo  will  probably  be 
put  in  at  an  early  day.  The  machinery  and  appliances 
are  from  the  manufactorj'  of  the  Thomson-Houston 
Company,  Boston.  Mr.  J.  W.  Thurber  is  the  elec- 
trician and  manager  of  the  concern. 

Public  Buildings  and  Halls. — The  principal 
public  building  in  the  place,  besides  the  churches  and 
school-houses,  is  the  Town  Hall  Building,  located  in 
the  Central  Village,  at  what  was  formerly  the  very 
heart  of  the  community.  It  is  a  wooden  structure, 
built  originally  in  1860  at  an  expense  of  twenty-one 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  two  stories  high,  with  spa- 
cious basement  and  high  pitched  roof  relieved  by 
dormer  windows.  Its  exterior  wall.«!  are  broken  by 
buttresses  which  are  surmounted  by  well-proportioned 
roofiets  and  pinnacles.  The  main  hall  is  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  occupying  with  its  various  accompanying 
side-rooms  the  entire  area,  above  which  is  a  commo- 
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(lious,  well-lighted  apartment  used  as  a  Masonic  lodge- 
room.  There  is  a  small  hall  on  the  lower  (ioor  which 
is  used  as  a  District  Court-room  and  for  smaller  gath- 
erings, also  the  central  i>ost-ofiice  and  several  stores. 
The  edifice  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in 
1883,  at  an  additional  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  seating  capacity  of  the  principal  hall  is 
now  twelve  hundred.  It  is  not  oidy  well  adapted  to 
ordinary  gatherings,  but  is  provided  with  an  ample 
stage,  sets  of  scenery  and  other  conveniences  for 
dramatic  re[)resentations. 

Citizens'  Hall  is  a  spacious  apartment  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  engine-house  in  South  Gardner.  In  order 
to  meet  the  need  of  some  place  for  public  gatherings 
in  that  part  of  the  town,  the  rcsident.s  of  tlie  neigh- 
borhood supplemented  the  appropriation  made  in 
1881  for  better  accommodations  lor  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment in  that  locality  by  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  extent  of  about  l?3t)IIO,  thus  securing  an  addi- 
tional story  to  the  structure  proposed  to  be  built,  and 
the  conveniences  they  desired.  The  hall  is  easily 
accessible  and  serves  a  most  excellent  purpose  as  a 
place  for  holding  lectures,  social  parties  and  enter- 
tainments of  whatsoever  kind. 

Besides  these  more  i)ublic  places  of  assembly, 
there  are  several  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  differ- 
ent social  and  benevolent  a.ssociations  or  orders  — 
such  as  the  Grand  Army  Hall,  near  the  railroad  sta- 
tions; Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  in  West  Gardner;  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  Hall,  in  the  Bank  Building; 
Good  Templars'  Hall,  on  Chestnut  Street;  Unity 
Hall,  near  the  Universalist  Church;  and  still  others 
owned  by  private  parties,  like  Hager's  Hall  and 
Garland's  Hall,  in  West  Gardner. 

Hotels. — The  first  hotels  in  the  town  were  kept 
by  John  Glazier,  on  the  spot  and  in  the  house  where 
Wm.  Austin  now  resides;  Capt.  Elisha  Jackson,  on 
Kendall  Street,  near  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  and 
Jonathan  Greenwood,  on  High  Street,  near  Minott. 
In  these  several  localities  was  furnished  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast  after  the  fa-hion  of  those 
primeval  times.  Numerous  taverns  or  public-houses 
of  varying  grades,  during  the  more  than  a  century 
intervening,  have  accommodated  the  travelers  and 
other  people  with  food,  drink  and  lodging,  at  other 
points  within  the  town  limits,  of  which  no  record  has 
been  sought.  At  present  there  is  no  lack  of  such 
establishments  in  the  community  for  the  benefit  of 
either  the  transient  or  the  permanent  guest.  The 
most  spacious  and  imposing  of  them  all  is  the  Wind- 
sor House,  in  the  Central  Village,  owned  by  a  syndi- 
cate of  Gardner  gentlemen  and  kept  by  Colby  & 
Hartwell,  who  have  recently  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  landlord,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barnes.  The  building 
was  put  up  in  1882,  on  the  site  of  the  old  "Central 
House,"  for  many  years  neither  an  ornament  nor  an 
honor  to  the  town  in  any  sense,  nor  a  blessing  to  the 
community.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  granite 
and  brown-stone   trimmings,   having  a   frontage   of 


eighty-three  feet  on  Green  Street,  where  is  the  main 
entrance,  and  of  eighty-eight  feet  on  Pearl  Street.  It 
is  three  stories  above  the  basement,  which  is  high  and 
commodious  and  is  arranged  and  fitted  up  with  ample 
facilities  for  mercantile  purpo^es.  The  superstruc- 
ture contains  nearly  one  hundred  rooms,  well-appor- 
tioned and  elegantly  furnished,  and  is  provided  with 
steam-heat,  gas,  electric  bells  and  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  a  first-class  establishment. 

The  South  Gardner  Hotel  is  the  oldest  stand  of  the 
kind  in  town.  It  is  located  on  the  line  of  the  first 
county  road  that  was  laid  through  the  place  and  of 
the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  and  was  probably 
erected  and  opened  as  a  public-house  about  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  that  important  thoroughfare  in 
180U.  It  has  been  greatly  improved  within  a  few 
years  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  ihe  present 
time. 

The  Gardner  House  is  more  favorably  located  to 
accommodate  the  traveling  public  than  any  other  in 
the  town,  being  directly  opposite  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road Station  and  central  to  several  important  business 
interests.  It  was  first  opened  in  1881  by  Mr.  L.  H. 
Hoitou,  of  the  South  Gardner  Hotel,  who  died  not 
long  after,  leaving  the  property  to  his  widow.  She 
had  charge  of  it  for  about  two  years  and  then  sold  it 
to  Mr.  Frank  Rafferty,  of  Claremont,  N.  II.,  who  en- 
larged the  building  and  made  it  mote  convenient  and 
attractive  to  guests.  It  is  heated  with  steam  and  well- 
supplied  with  modern  improvements. 

Richards'  House,  on  Parker  Street,  near  Vernon, 
formerly  the  Methodist  Chapel,  i->  a  pleasant  and  com- 
modious place  of  public  entertainment,  dispensing  a 
free  and  generous  ho.-pitality  to  its  guests  and  ofiering 
special  inducements  to  commercial  travelei-s,  by  whom 
it  is  liberally  patronized. 

Citizens'  House,  on  Parker  Street,  near  West,  pre- 
sents a  plea-iug  and  somewhat  imposing  external  ap- 
pearance, being  three  stories  high  above  the  base- 
ment, with  a  double  piazza  on  thrte  sides  and  other 
corresponding  architectural  features.  It  contains  forty- 
five  rooms,  besides  a  large  hall,  is  heated  by  steam 
and  is  furnished  with  due  regard  to  both  comfort  and 
beauty.  The  proprietor  is  Agnes  Jacques,  who  is  also 
manager. 

The  American  House,  the  Crystal  Lake  Hotel  and 
the  JIoDtreal  House  arc  hostelries  of  smaller  propor- 
tionsaud  of  less  note,  yet  claiming  their  share  of  favor 
and  patronage  from  the  general  public. 

Elegant  Residences.— ^Gardner  is  honored  and 
adorned  with  a  goodly  number  of  beautiful  and  ornate 
private  buildings — the  homes  of  the  belter-conditioned 
class  of  its  citizens,  who,  by  theskill,  care  and  good  taste 
displayed  in  their  dwellings  and  grounds,  contribute 
not  only  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  place,  but 
to  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  all  lovers  of  fair  and 
comely  things.  Some  of  these,  it  is  said,  excel  in 
architectural  proportions,  in  artistic  appointments,  in 
chasteness  and  delicacy  of  ornamentation,  in  richness 
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of  color  and  perfection  of  finish,  anything  elsewhere 
in  the  county  outside  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  while 
others,  less  elaborate,  costly  and  perfect,  are  yet  mod- 
els of  refined  taste  and  elegance  in  the  line  of  art 
which  they  represent.  Among  these  as  worthy  of 
special  mention  are  the  residences  of  Messrs.  George 
and  Henry  Heywood,  Alvin  M.  Greenwood,  Philan- 
der Derby,  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Heywood  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
L.  Pierce,  while  those  of  Seth  Heywood,  Roderic  L. 
Bent,  John  A.  Dunn,  Charles  D.  Burrage,  John  D. 
Edgell  and  others  are  exceedingly  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive. 

The  Centenjjial  Celebration. — On  the  27th 
of  January,  1885,  it  being  the  year  on  which  the  town 
would  complete  a  full  century  of  its  corporate  exist- 
ence, it  was  voted,  at  a  legal  meeting  of  its  citizens, 
to  celebrate  the  event  with  observances  and  exercises 
appropriate  to  so  important  and  interesting  an  occa- 
sion, and  the  matter  of  providing  ways  and  means  for 
carrying  this  vote  into  effect  was  entrusted  to  the 
charge  of  the  selectmen.  On  the  2d  of  March,  follow- 
ing, at  the  annual  town-meeting,  a  large  committee 
of  citizens  was  chosen  to  advise  and  co-operate  with 
the  selectmen  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  celebra- 
tion and  in  making  due  provi-^iion  for  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  whatever  plans  might  be  adopted  in  relation 
thereto.  These  parties  addressed  themselves  to  the 
duty  assigned  them  with  praiseworthy  promptness, 
fidelity  and  zeal.  The  work  in  hand  was  wisely 
divided  into  numerous  departments  representing  dis- 
tinct and  important  interests,  and  the  proper  sub- 
committees were  chosen  to  have  these  departments 
in  charge,  so  that  nothing  should  be  neglected  or 
omitted  which  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  make 
the  proposed  demonstration  a  grand  success.  Fifteen 
hundred  dollars  had  been  appropriated  by  the  town 
to  defray  whatever  expenses  might  be  incurred,  and 
private  contributions  increased  the  sum  to  an  extent 
that  left  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  great  liberty 
in  the  adoption  of  measures  suited  to  the  ends  they 
were  appointed  to  promote  and  secure.  The  result  of 
their  labors  furnished  ample  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
and  efficiency  of  their  management. 

The  exact  day  of  the  proposed  anniversary  was  the 
27th  of  June,  and  that  was  the  time  fixed  upon  for 
the  event  to  take  place,  preparations  for  which  being 
made  accordingly.  But  as  it  had  been  deemed  advis- 
able to  Unveil  and  dedicate  the  newly-erected  sol- 
diers' monument  on  the  same  day  as  a  prominent  and 
attractive  feature  of  the  occasion,  it  was  decided,  in 
order  to  have  time  for  carrying  out  the  full  programme, 
which  wii3  considerably  lengthened  by  this  arrange- 
ment, that  the  oration  and  the  more  formal  exercises 
accompanying  it  shuuld  be  given  in  the  town  hall  on 
the  evening  of  the  preceding  day,  June  26th.  The 
hall  was  elaborately  and  splendidly  decorated  and  at 
an  early  hour  was  filled  with  an  intelligent,  earnest 
and  expectant  audience.  The  Honorable  John  M. 
Moore,  one  of  Gardner's  best  known  and  most  respected 


citizens,  presided,  calling  the  vast  assemblage  to 
order  and  conducting  the  proceedings  according  to 
the  following 

PEOGEAMME. 

Opening  Address Hon.  John  M.  Moore. 

I'rayer Rev.  Lawrence  IMielpe. 

SonK  of  Welcome Centennial  Glee  Club. 

Address  of  Welcome John  D.  Edgell. 

Centennial    Hymn Glee  Club. 

Oration Rev.  Wm,  S.  Heywood. 

Poem Hon.  John  M.  Moore, 

Closing  Song Glee  Club. 

The  following  day  was  ushered  in  by  a  reveille  at 
sunrise  from  the  camp  of  Battery  B,  Massachusetts 
Artillery,  located  just  outside  the  Central  Village, 
and  responding  bugle-calls  from  the  neighboring  hill- 
tops, followed  by  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns,  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  blowing  of  steam-whistles. 
People  were  early  astir,  and  as  the  morning  advanced, 
crowds  gathered  from  the  adjoining  towns  and  all  the 
region  round-about.  The  streets  put  on  a  holiday 
appearance,  public  and  private  buildings  were  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  the  national  colors,  an  indefinite 
number  and  variety  of  tasteful  designs,  emblematic 
figures,  mottoes  and  words  of  welcome  and  rejoicing. 
The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  His  Excellency 
George  D.  Robinson  and  suite,  with  other  distin- 
guished guests,  arrived  about  ten  o'clock,  being  re- 
ceived with  an  appropriate  salute,  when  the  pro- 
cession formed,  and  passing  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  different  villages  of  the  town,  end- 
ed its  march  at  length  at  the  immense  tent  in  the 
rear  of  the  residence  of  Charles  W.  Conant,  where 
an  excellent  dinner  was  spread  and  enjoyed,  and 
where  the  po.st-prandial  exercises  were  held.  On  its 
way  the  procession  halted  at  the  square  where  the 
soldiers'  monument  stood,  and  where  services  appro- 
priate to  the  unveiling  and  dedication  of  that  tribute 
to  patriotic  virtue  took  place.  The  procession  was 
nearly  a  mile  long  and  moved  to  the  strains  of  mar- 
tial music  floating  from  several  well-trained  bands 
through  the  air,  lending  exhilaration  and  enchant- 
ment to  the  scene. 

After  the  dinner  was  over  the  president  of  the  day 
assumed  his  proper  place,  and  invited  the  Rev.  James 
Taylor  to  offer  prayer.  He  then  introduced  Geo.  W. 
Cann,  Esq.,  who  was  to  serve  as  toast-ma«ter,  and  call 
out  the  speakers  whom  a  large  and  eager  audience  was 
waiting  to  hear.  "OurCommonwealth"  was  responded 
to  by  Governor  Robinson  in  his  usual  happy  style. 
Other  well-selected  sentiments  opened  the  way  for 
Col.  W.  S.  B.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester;  Hon.  J.  Q.  A. 
Brackett,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
Hon.  C.  C.  Coffin,  the  "Carleton"'  of  the  Boston 
Journal;  Philander  Derby,  an  honored  citizen  of 
Gardner;  Rev.  W.  D.  Herrick,  of  Amherst;  Rev. 
Wm.  S.  Heywood.  of  Boston,  the  orator  of  the  day; 
Harvey  B.  Whitney,  of  New  Jersey,  a  native  of  the 
town  ;  Rev.  Increase  S.  Lincoln,  of  Wilton,  N.  H., 
the  second  minister  of  Gardner,  who  had  just  passed 

the  eighty-sixfh  year  of  his  age,  and  Charles  F. 
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Reed.  The  president  closed  the  exercises  with  a  few 
well-chosen  words.  A  dress  parade  on  the  Common 
by  the  local  and  visiting  militia  terminated  the  day's 
proceedings,  and  a  grand  illumination  in  the  even- 
ing with  fire-works,  and  concerts  by  Reeve's  IJand, 
of  Providence,  and  the  Fitchburg  Band  brought  to  a 
fitting  end  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Gardner. 

The  Soldiers'  Mosumest. — Sometime  in  the 
year  1882  a  committee  consisting  of  John  D.  Edgell, 
Charles  F.  Reed  and  J.  Warren  Spring  was  chosen 
by  the  town  to  act  with  the  selectmen  in  considering 
the  matter  of  erecting  some  suitable  testimonial  in 
honor  of  the  brave  men  of  Gardner  who,  in  the  time 
of  the  great  Rebellion,  "died  that  the  Republic 
might  live."  On  the  3d  of  March,  1884,  that  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  such  action,  and  $5000 
was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  designated.  Subse- 
(luently  the  parties  t«  whom  the  responsibility  of 
carpiing  the  project  into  execution  was  assigned 
made  a  contract  -with  the  Smith  Granite  Co.,  of 
Westerly,  R.  I.,  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  of  a 
certain  specified  design  and  height,  at  a  cost  of  §.")000, 
to  be  completed  before  the  27lh  of  June,  188o,  which 
action  was  communicated  to  the  town  at  its  annual 
meeting  that  year.  The  conditions  of  the  contract 
were  fulfilled,  and  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  and 
dedicating  the  beautiful  granite  structure  constituted, 
as  before  stated,  a  prominent  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  Centennial  Day.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a 
prayer  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Sleeper,  a  poem  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  and  read  by 
Comrade  John  I).  Edgell,  a  statement  of  the  Monu- 
ment Committee  by  Ezra  Osgood,  chairman,  and  an 
address  by  Captain  John  F.  Ashley,  interspersed  with 
appropriate  songs  and  martial  music.  They  enlisted 
the  attention  of  a  large  auditory,  and  were  received  with 
manifest  favor  and  enthusiasm.  The  monument  is  made 
of  Westerly  stone  and  is  of  fitting  design,  of  excellent 
proportions,  well-executed  and  finely  finished.  It  con- 
sists of  a  sriuare  shaft  resting  on  a  pedestal  having  a 
solid  base  with  substantial  foundations,  the  whole 
being  surmounte<l  by  a  color-bearer  in  bronze,  sup- 
porting a  Hag.  Appropriate  symbolic  illustrations  and 
inscriptions  are  cut  upon  its  dift'erent  sides,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  principal  battles  in  which  sol- 
diers from  the  town  were  engaged.  On  the  south  or 
principal  front,  at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal,  in  large, 
raised  lettei-s,  is  the  word  "  Gardseu,"  and  beneath 
in  three  lines,  "  To  her  brave  son»,  who  fought/or  (he 
Union  in  the  War  of  the  Hebe/lion,  1861-1865." 

Military  Affairs. — Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  volunteer  military  companies  *brmed  in 
response  to  calls  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
thetroublous  times  of  1797  and  thereafter,and  upon  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  or  in 
consequence  thereof.  For  nearly  twenty  years  after 
the  disbanding  of  the  latter  of  these  there  seems  to 


have  been  no  organization  of  the  kind  in  town, 
although  the  military  spirit  was  somewhat  rife  in  the 
general  community,  and  military  companies  were 
popular  in  many  localities.  In  1844  one  was  formed, 
however,  with  James  Cooledge  2d  as  captain,  and 
David  Kendall,  Joseph  Wood  and  Hiram  Wood  as 
lieutenants,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Gardner  Greys. 
But  it  did  not  meet  with  general  favor  from  the 
public ;  interest  in  it  soon  began  to  decline  and  it  had 
but  a  brief  existence.  People  began  to  think  the 
time  had  come  when  men  should  "  beat  their  swords 
into  plough-shares  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks  and  learn  war  no  more."  But  the  Rebellion  of 
1861  dispelled  that  illusion,  and  the  citizens  of  Gard- 
ner rose  to  meet  the  exigency  thrust  upon  them  in  a 
spirit  becoming  the  sons  of  Revolutionary  sires,  as  has 
been  duly  narrated  in  another  chapter.  The  Rebellion 
over,  the  military  spirit  did  not  altogether  pass  away 
with  it.  Kept  alive  by  memories  of  battle  scenes  and 
valorous  deeds,  or  awakened  by  other  influences, 
that  spirit  came  to  the  surface  again  and  put  on  an 
outward  form  of  existence  in  1884,  when,  on  the  20th 
of  May,  the  "  Hey  wood  Guards  "  was  chartered  agree- 
ably to  the  statutes  of  the  State,  and  assigned  a  place 
in  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
Company  F,  Second  Regiment,  with  Solon  T.  Cham- 
berlain captain, and  Charles  N.  Eilgell  first  lieutenant, 
who  are  still  in  command.  In  the  same  year  the 
town  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  to  build  an 
armory  for  the  new  company,  and  chose  a  committee 
to  superintend  the  work,  which  was  completed  in  a 
few  months.  The  building  is  a  feirly  good-sized  one 
of  some  architectural  pretensions,  and  stands  on  Elm 
Street  near  the  railroad  stations.  The  company  is 
under  good  drill  and  maintains  a  respectable  standing 
among  its  compatriot  organizations. 

The  Town  Poor. — Like  most  towns  of  the  early 
times,  Gardner  availed  itself  of  the  privilege  accorded 
it  by  the  public  statutes  of  "  warning  out "  persons 
and  families  coming  to  settle  within  its  borders  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  authorities,  whereby  it  was 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  supporting  them 
should  they  ever  come  to  want.  As  a  rule,  most  new- 
comers were  thus  treated,  among  whom  may  be  found 
those  who  proved  to  be  in  after-years  some  of  the 
most  thrifty  and  honored  citizens  of  the  place.  As 
to  persons  legally  subject  to  the  public  charge,  the 
policygenerally  prevailing  years  ago  of  let  ting  them  out 
to  the  lowest  bidder  to  be  cared  for  and  supported,  w.is 
at  first  adopted.  The  first  case  of  this  kind  recorded 
is  that  of  Oliver  Upton  and  wife,  with  their  children, 
early  in  1789.  Those  having  them  were  "to  provide 
victuals  and  drink  convenient  for  them  and  to  take 
care  of  them."  An  effort  was  made  the  same  year  to 
have  the  town  buy  a  farm  with  suitable  buildings,  and 
use  it  for  the  proper  sustenance  and  shelter  of  those 
who  had  or  might  become  public  charges.  But  it  did 
not  succeed,  and  nothing  was  done  in  that  direction 
for  many  years.     The  original  policy  of  letting  to  the 
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lowest  bidder  was  continued  as  time  went  ou  until, 
out  of  considerations  of  kindness  and  liumanity,  the 
matter  of  providing  for  the  poor  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  selectmen.  This  course  was  pursued  till 
1849,  when  the  Abram  Stone  place,  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  town,  was  purchased,  and,  with  its  build- 
ings, put  in  order  for  the  proper  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  unfortunate  class  under  notice.  Since  that 
time  those  designed  to  be  benefited  by  such  an 
establishment  have  been  accommodated  there.  The 
farm  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  acres, 
having  a  due  proportion  of  wood,  pasture  and  tillage 
lands,  all  in  good  condition.  The  house  is  large, 
convenient  and,  though  old,  is  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  used.  A  new  barn,  seventy-two 
feet  by  forty,  superseded  the  old  one  in  1872  at  an 
expense  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The  present 
annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  poor  is 
six  thousand  dollars. 

Philanthropy  and  Reform. — The  people  of 
Gardner  have  never  been  indifferent  to  the  great 
humanitary  movements  which  more  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world  have  characterized  the 
century  now  drawing  to  its  close.  A  long  list  of 
benevolent  and  reformatory  activities  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  town  proves  this.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church 
and  Society  from  the  beginning  maintained  an  open, 
unqualified,  consistent  testimony  against  the  evils  of 
society  and  in  favor  of  all  enterprises  calculated  to 
elevate  and  improve  mankind.  No  doubt  this  fact 
did  much  to  mold  public  sentiment  and  create  an 
interest  in  the  community  in  all  good  causes  and  in 
all  phil.inthropic  endeavors.  But  outside  of  that 
communion,  there  was  a  respectable  number  of  those 
who,  out  of  their  own  best  convictions  and  emotions, 
were  devoted  lo  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
counted  it  a  duty  and  a  joy  to  do  what  they  could  for 
the  advancement  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
world.  The  great  temperance  reform  has  had  from 
its  very  beginning  friends  and  champions  ready  to  do 
what  the}'  could  to  destroy  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
that  ever  afflicted  human  society,  to  overcome  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  foes  of  God  and  man.  Soon  after 
the  question  of  temperance  began  to  be  agitated,  in 
1829,  the  Gardner  Temperance  Society  was  formed, 
with  Rev.  I.  S.  Lincoln  as  president,  and  later,  to 
meet  the  new  demands  laid  upon  those  who  would  do 
effectual  service  in  this  behalf— demands  created 
by  the  increased  light  which  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  nature  and  injurious  effects  of  all  kinds 
of  intoxicating  beverages — "The  Washington  Total 
Abstinence  Society  "  was  organized  with  Dr.  David 
Parker  as  chairman  and  Thomas  E.  Glazier  as 
secretary.  At  a  still  more  recent  date  have  "  The 
Sons  of  Temperance"  and  the  "Good  Templars'' 
kept  their  respective  "Limps  of  Temperance" 
trimmed  and  burning,  the  rays  of  w-hich  might  illu- 
mine some  darkened   mind  or  guide  some  lone  wan- 


derer into  paths  of  safety  and  of  peace.  Aside  from 
these  outside  and  special  activities,  the  several 
churches  of  the  town  have  combined  more  or  less  of 
temperance  influence  and  eflbrt  with  their  other  work 
in  these  later  years,  and  maintained  a  Gospel  broad 
enough  to  include  the  principles  of  temperance 
among  the  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  for  all  people." 
The  cause,  so  far  as  it  assumes  organic  form,  is  at 
present  represented  by  a  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  a 
Prohibitory  Club,  two  branches  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  perhaps  other  as- 
sociations of  which  no  report  has  come  to  hand. 

As  with  the  cause  of  temperance,  so  was  it,  in  its 
day,  with  the  question  of  anti-slavery.  In  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  liberty  and  tyranny  which 
antedated  the  Rebellion  by  more  than  a  generation 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  the  right  in 
that  bloody  strife — a  conflict  which  "  tried  men's 
souls  '■  as  few  things  in  American  history  ever  did  be- 
fore, or  ever  will  again — the  friends  of  the  oppressed, 
the  friends  of  impartial  liberty  were  not  a  few,  and 
they  stood  strong  and  fearless  for  the  right,  coming  up 
"  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.''  And 
in  the  same  spirit  have  other  reforms  and  good  causes, 
unpopular,  perhaps  but  having  the  interests  of  ju.s- 
tice  and  humanity  in  them,  been  fostered,  upheld  and 
advanced  by  men  and  women  of  this  goodly  town. 

Social  and  Benevolent  Organizations. — Un- 
der this  head  are  included  those  associations  which, 
while  partaking  largely  of  the  same  spirit  as  the 
enterprises  or  causes  just  referred  to,  are  more  private 
in  their  nature  and  character  and  more  restricted  in 
the  sphere  of  their  activity  and  influence.  Of  these,  so 
popular  at  the  present  day  and  so  numerous  in  the 
community  at  laige,  Gardner  has  its  full  share. 
Little  more  can  be  done  than  to  catalogue  them  in 
these  pages  without  a  detailed  account  of  their  ob- 
jects, methods  of  operation,  officers  or  present  degree 
of  prosperity  and  success.  They  are  mentioned  in  a 
miscellaneous  way  with  little  regard  to  their  relative 
importance  or  any  other  principle  of  orderly  suc- 
cession as  follows:  D.  G.  Farragut  Post  No.  110,  G. 
A.  R.;  Women's  Relief  Corps;  Sons  of  Veterans  ; 
Hope  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mas-ins  ;  William 
Ellison  Lodge,  No.  185,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows ;  Gardner  Encampment,  I.  O.  O.  F. ;  Gard- 
ner Lodge,  Knights  of  Honor,  No.  1582 ;  Gardner 
Lodge,  American  Order  of  United  Workmen  ;  Achil- 
les Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias,  No.  48;  Narragansett 
Tribe,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  No.  48  ;  Puritan 
Council,  Royal  Arcanum,  No.  1018;  American  Order 
of  Hibernians,  No.  6;  American  Legion  of  Honor; 
Crystal  Lodge,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  No. 
1072;  Gardner  Commandery,  No.  347  ;  United  Order 
of  the  Golden  Cross,  Charles  Sumner  Camp,  No.  37, 
Massachusetts  Division  Sons  of 'Veterans,  and  othei's, 
perhaps,  of  which  no  record  has  been  obtained. 

The  town  is  also  honored  with  a  Rifle  Club,  and  a 
Knockabout  Wheel  Club,   both  duly  organized  and 
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equipped  for  service  in  their  respective  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity. No  attempt  is  made  to  enumerate  the  many 
societies  organized,  under  many  ditl'erent  names,  in 
connection  with  the  several  churches  of  Gardner,  a-s 
agencies  for  aiding  in  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
recognized  woric  of  the  church. 

Basks. — The  First  National  Rank  of  Gardner  was 
established  early  in  18C.">,  receiving  its  charter  on  the 
2.5th  day  of  February,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  derived  mostly  from  the  citizens 
of  the  town.  Air.  Amasa  Bancroft  was  chosen  first 
president  and  Mr.  John  D.  Edgell,  first  cashier.  In 
ISTJ*  its  capital  was  incrpased  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  of  it  at  the 
present  time.  March  27,  1876,  Mr.  Volney  W.  Howe 
was  appointed  assistant  cashier.  In  1872,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft retired  from  the  presidency  and  Mr.  Charles 
Heywood  was  chosen  his  successor.  At  the  death  of 
Mr.  Heywood,  in  1882,  Mr.  John  D.  Edgell  was  pro- 
moted to  the  vacant  position  and  Mr.  V.  W.  Howe 
was  made  principal  casliier.  These  persons  serve  in 
the  places  indicated  at  the  present  day.  This  bank 
has  been  under  wise  and  prudent  management  from 
the  beginning,  building  up  for  it  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion and  securing  for  it  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  business  community.  It  has  a  surplus  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Gardner  Savings  Bank  was  established  in  1808 
and  duly  incorporated  for  the  transaction  of  business 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  Charles  Hey- 
wood was  the  first  president  and  .John  D.  Edgell, 
treasurer.  This  in-titution  has  been  of  great  value 
to  the  financial  interests  of  the  town,  especially  those 
of  the  middling  classes,  by  whom  it  is  largely  patron- 
ized. It  has  had  a  forlunate  experience  and  may  be 
regarded  as  thoroughly  sound  and  trustworthy.  Its 
present  president  is  Mr.  Franklin  Eaton  and  5Ir.  J. 
D.  Edgell  is  still  the  treasurer.  The  amount  of  its 
deposits  to  date  is  one  million  and  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars  and  its  guarantee  fund  is  thirty-eight 
thousand  dollars. 

PosT-OrriCES. — The  first  oflice  for  the  reception 
and  distribution  of  mail  matter  established  in  town 
was  located  in  the  village  of  South  Gardner,  that  be- 
ing on  the  great  line  of  travel  between  Boston  and 
the  towns  lying  westward  in  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley. Mr.  Clement  Jewett  was  the  first  postmaster. 
His  successor  was  Moses  Wood,  who,  having  business 
interests  at  the  Centre,  moved  the  office  there.  The 
people  of  the  south  part  of  the  town  were  much  dis- 
satisfied, and  petitioned  the  department  at  Washing- 
ton for  a  new  office.  Their  petition  was  granted,  and 
Abijah  M.  Scvery  was  given  the  charge  of  it.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Lewis  H.  Bradford,  Samuel  S. 
Howe  and  S.  W.  A.  Stevens,  who  received  the  ap- 
pointment about  the  year  18-54.  At  the  central  office 
Mr.  Wood  was  probably  succeeded  by  Levi  Heywood, 
C.  Webster  Bush  and  Miss  Sarah  E.  Richardson,  who 
has  filled  the  position  since  1873,  to  the  entire  satis- 


faction of  all  interested  and  concerned.  An  office 
was  established  in  the  West  Village  some  years 
since ;  it  is  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Albert  A.  Upton. 

Cemetekies. — There  are  four  of  these  cities  of  the 
dead  within  the  limits  of  the  town — the  old  burying- 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  lying  between  (ireen,  Heywood  and  Wood- 
land Streets,  which  was  laid  out  about  the  time  of 
the  incorporation,  and  in  which  sleep  the  remains  of 
nearly  three  generations  of  the  earlier  inhabitants; 
Green  Bower  Cemetery,  off  Union  Street,  South 
Gardner,  which  is  in  control  of  an  association  or- 
ganized in  1849,  though  it  had  been  used  previously 
to  some  extent  for  burials;  Crystal  Lake  Cemetery, 
purchased  "  for  a  cemetery  for  the  use  of  the  town  " 
in  1858,  and  occupying  a  beautiful  site  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  which  gives  it  its  name;  and  St. 
John's  (Catholic)  Cemetery,  off  West  Street. 

Police. — The  Police  Department  of  the  town  con- 
sists of  fourteen  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Mr. 
Henry  Carney,  with  headquarters  in  the  biisement  of 
the  Town  Hall  buililing. 

Physicians. — The  first  medical  practitioner  was 
Joseph  Boyden,  who  came  to  town  early  in  its  history 
from  Sturbridge,  married  the  daughter  of  Seth  Hey- 
wood, followed  his  profession  until  about  the  time  of 
the  settlement  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Osgood  in  1791, 
when  he  left  for  Tamworth.  N.  H.,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  superior  ability  and  of  wide  reputation. 
Dr.  Boyden  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Osgood,  who  was 
not  only  a  minister,  but  a  phvsician  of  acknowledged 
skill,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  thirty 
years  with  a  good  degree  of  success  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  patrons.  The  third  physician  of  the 
town  was  Dr.  Howard,  whose  stay  was  brief  and  of 
whom  nothing  further  is  known.  In  1822  Horace 
Parker,  M.D.,  from  Westford,  began  the  practice  of 
his  |>rofessi(m  in  the  place  and  continued  till  his 
health  failed  in  1829,  when  he  returned  to  his  old 
home,  resigning  his  place  to  his  brother  David,  who 
had  studied  with  him  and  who  had  already  practiced 
somewhat  in  the  community.  Dr.  David  Parker 
came  to  Gardner  well-qualified  for  the  duties  of  his 
calling  and  cordially  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical 
authority  in  the  ('ommonwealth.  He  early  evinced 
unusual  skill  in  the  treatment  of  disease  and  endeared 
himself  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  vicinity,  both 
by  his  success  as  a  physician  and  by  his  kindness  and 
sympathy  in  times  of  sickness,  anxiety  and  bereave- 
ment. Had  he  given  himself  wholly  to  his  chosen 
work  he  would  have  risen  to  a  high  and  commanding 
position  in  the  medical  world.  For  nearly  sixty 
years  he  lived  in  Gardner,  was  familiar  with  its 
affairs  and  with  the  great  mass  of  its  people,  attending 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession  almost  to  the  last,  and 
passing  away  at  the  advanced  age  of  more  than  four- 
score years  in  the  spring  of  188(5.  Others  of  the 
profession  in  town  have  been  :  Drs.  Carpenter,  Jew- 
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ett,  Harriman,  Warner,  Whittier,  Sanborn  and  Saw- 
yer, Sr.  The  present  physicians  are:  Drs.  R.  F. 
Andrews,  C.  H.  Bailey,  E.  A.  Colby,  J.  E.  Gallagher, 
G.  W.  Garland,  J.   R.  Greenleaf,  H.  P.  Grise,  F.  E. 

Hale,  Waldo  Mason, Mulligan,  J.  H.  Pilardy. 

F.  S.  Riopelle,  E.  A.  Sawyer,  W.  A.  Smith,  G.  B. 
Underwood. 

Attorneys. — Among  the  first  men  who  practiced 
law  in  Gardner  were  C.  H.  B.  Snow,  Esq.  and  C.  W. 
Carter,  Esq.  Mr.  Snow  died  many  years  ago,  and  Mr. 
Carter  is  still  in  the  profession  at  Leominster.  The 
present  lawyers  are  Charles  D.  Burrage,  Thatcher  B- 
Dunn,  Ephraim  D.  Howe,  Edward  P.  Pierce  and 
James  A.  Stiles. 

Population,  Etc. — The  population  of  the  town, 
indicating  its  growth  from  the  beginning,  is  given  as 
copied  from  statistical  tables  preserved  in  the  office  of 
the  State  Secretary,  at  Boston,  to  wit:  1785,  about 
300;  1790,  531;  1800,  667;  1810,  815;  1820,  911;  1880, 
1023  ;  1840,  12G0  ;  1850,  1533 ;  1855,  2183  ;  1860,  2666; 
1865,  2553;  1870,  3333;  1875,  3730;  1880,  4988;  1885, 
7283. 

Of  the  7283  inhabitants  in  1885,  there  were  native 
males,  2650 ;  females,  2630 ;  foreign  males,  1067 ; 
females,  891;  mulatto  males,  35;  females  10.  This 
population  was  distributed  in  1673  families,  who  occu- 
pied 1148  dwellings. 

According  to  the  assessor's  estimates  for  the  last 
year  (1888)  the  property  of  the  town  is  as  follows  : 

Total  value  of  personal  estate S1,006,07U 

Total  value  of  real  estate 2,8S:i,47l) 

Whole  valuation 83,8811,.')1G 

From  the  .same  authority  it  appears  that  on  the 
1st  day  of  May  the  last  year  there  were  in  town  : 
horses,  732  ;  cows,  511  ;  sheep,  45;  other  neat  cattle, 
139;  swine,  119;  dwelling-houses,  1251};  land  assessed, 
12,558.44  acres ;  number  of  tax-payers,  2,955  ;  num- 
ber of  polls,  2,635  ;  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  in  1888,  171,313.29. 

The  public  property  of  the  town  of  Gardner  in  the 
year  1888,  as  reported  to  the  Tax  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Alanson  W.  Beard,  was  follows  : 

School-houses jes.nOO 

Townhouse 30,0(i0 

Armory 3,U0O 

Almshouse — real  and  personal  property 9,0()0 

Eighty-four  shares  in  Fitchburg  Bank 7,300 

Fire  apparatus ' 6,000 

Engine-houses 12,000 

Other  assets  (cash  on  hand) 10,000 

Cemeteries 5,000 

Public  grounds 6,000 

Total 8152,3' 0 

The  liabilities  of  the  town  are  : 

Funded  debt S10C,000 

Temporary  loan 8,0(i0 

Trust  funds 425 

Total S1U,425 

The  present  town  olficers  are  :  Clerk  and  Treasurer, 


C.  Webster  Bush  ;  Selectmen,  Charle.s  Bancroft,  Web- 
ster Cowee,  G.  N.  Dyer;  Assessors,  R.  P.  Adams, 
Marcus  AVhitney,  Thomas  F.  Carney ;  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  Charles  Eaton,  Charles  Whitney,  Jos.  D. 
Frinney  ;  Collector  of  Taxes,  Edwin  H.  Cady  ;  School 
Committee,  Dr.  E.  A.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Clara  Howe,  J. 
M.  Moore. 
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LEVI    HEYWOOD. 

Prominent  among  the  business-men  and  inventors 
of  this  his  native  town  stands  the  name  of  Levi  Hey- 
wood,  a  sketch  of  whose  ancestors'  lives  and  inventive 
genius  we  here  give.  In  connection  with  each  of  the 
varied  industries  which  have  made  New  England  the 
work -shop  of  the  country,  there  is  in  almost  every  case 
some  single  name,  that  of  a  pioneer,  or  especially 
successful  manufacturer,  which  is  at  once  suggested 
when  the  industry  is  named.  In  this  relation  to  the 
chair  manufacture  stands  the  name  of  Heywood. 
The  various  families  of  this  name,  widely  dissemi- 
nated through  Middlesex  and  Worcester  Counties, 
are  all  of  them,  it  is  believed,  descended  from  John 
Heywood,  who,  prior  to  1650,  came  from  England 
and  settled  in  Concord,  Mass.  His  son,  well  and 
widely  known  as  Deacon  John  Heywood,  was  a  man 
of  large  influence  both  in  civil  and  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  One  of  his  sons,  Phineas,  born  in  Concord  in 
1707,  removed  in  1739  to  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  He  was 
selectman,  a  Representative  in  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
in  1774-75,  and  a  man  of  large  influence  in  public 
affairs.  His  son  Benjamin,  born  in  1746,  was  com- 
missioned, in  1776,  a  captain  and  paymaster  in  the 
army,  and  served  through  the  war.  He  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Burgoyne.  From  1802  to 
1811  he  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  Worcester  County.  His  older 
brother,  Seth,  born  in  Concord  in  1738,  was  carried 
with  his  father's  family  to  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1762 
was  married  to  Martha  Temple,  of  that  town.  He 
soon  after  moved  to  Sterling,  and  served  as  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  purchasing  a  farm 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Gardner.  He  was 
living  there  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  in  1785,  and,  in  connection  with  John  Glazier, 
was  one  of  the  petitioners  and  chief  promoters  of  that 
act,  and  was  the  first  town  clerk.  His  son  Benjamin, 
born  in  Gardner  in  1773,  married  Mary  Whitney. 
He  inherited  his  father's  farm.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  town  treasurer.  His  children  were  Levi, 
Benjamin  F.,  Walter,  William,  Seth  and  Charles. 
He  died  in  1849,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

Levi  Heywood  was  born  in  Gardner,  December  10, 
1800.  His  early  advantages  for  education  were  only 
those  of  the  common  schools  of  that  day,  with  the 
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addition  of  two  t«rms  at  the  academy  in  New  Salem, 
Slass.  He  taught  school  for  two  terms,  in  1S20-21- 
22.  Ill  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  he  went  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  was  employed  for  about  one 
year  in  stone-work  by  contract.  Returning  in  1823 
to  Gardner,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother  Benjamin,  in  the  business  of  a  country  store. 
In  182G  he  commenced,  in  Gardner,  the  manufacture 
of  wood-seated  chairs.  In  1831  he  went  to  Boston, 
and  openeil  a  store  for  the  sale  of  chairs,  in  which 
business  he  continued  till  1830. 

He  also,  in  connection  with  AV.  R.  Games  and  his 
brother  William,  under  tlic  lirm-name  of  Heywood 
&  Carnes,  started  a  mill  for  siuvitig  veneers  from 
mahogany,  etc.,  in  Chariestown.  This  mill  wjis  burned 
in  18.35.  He  then  returned  to  Gardner,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  brother  Walter,  who  with 
others  had  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  ninnu- 
facture  of  chairs  on  part  of  the  premises  now  occupied 
by  Heywood  Bros.  &  Co.  The  veneer-mill  in  Charles- 
town  was  rebuilt,  and  Mr.  Heywood  retained  his 
interest  in  it  until  1849.  The  business  of  the  new 
firm  in  Gardner  was  conducted  with  success,  the 
manufacture  being  mainly  by  hand,  the  only  machinery 
being  the  ordinary  turning-lathes  and  circular-saws, 
which  were  operated  by  water-power,  obtained  from 
the  pond  now  known  as  Crystal  Lake. 

In  1841  it  occurred  to  Levi  Heywood  that  machinery 
specially  adapted  to  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facture might  be  introduced  to  advantage.  His 
brother,  of  a  more  conservative  disposition,  hesitated 
to  leave  the  well-worn  paths  in  which  they  were 
achieving  reasonable  success.  This  difference  of 
opinion  led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  Levi 
purchasing  his  brother's  interest.  He  at  once  gave 
histhoughtsand  labor  to  the  devising  and  constructing 
of  special  machinery,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction 
of  different  kinds  of  wood-working  machinery,  which 
were  already  in  use  for  other  purposes,  and  were  also 
adapted  to  his  purpose.  In  the  successful  carrying- 
out  of  this  idea  he  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  chair 
manufacture,  and  herein  manifested  much  enterprise, 
together  with  the  fertility  of  resource,  mechanical 
skill  and  inventiveness,  and  the  purpose  to  introduce 
constantly  new  and  valuable  features,  both  in  methods 
of  manufacture  and  in  style  of  product,  which  have 
always  characterized  him,  and  have  been  large 
elements  of  his  success. 

As  an  instance  of  his  originality  in  the  matter  of 
mechanical  devices,  it  may  be  said  that  as  early  as 
1835  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  band-saw,  now 
universally  adopted  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  tools 
in  wood-work.  The  idea  was  not  original  with  him 
though,  nor  really  novel,  for  as  early  a.s  1808  Wm. 
Newberry,  of  London,  England,  had  conceived  the 
same  idea,  and  made  a  crude  model  of  a  band  sawing 
machine,  but  did  nothing  more  with  it.  So  thoroughly 
were  its  advantages  anticipated  by  Mr.  Heywood,  that 
he  consulted  with  B.  D.  Whitney,  of  Winchendon, 


and  with  Charles  Griffiths,  of  Boston,  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a  machine  of  this  kind.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen,  experts  in  such  matters,  agreed 
that  with  the  quality  of  saw-blades  then  made,  or  any 
known  methods  of  uniting  them,  so  as  to  make  an 
endless  band,  the  idea  could  not  be  successfully  carried 
out.  As  is  well  known,  M.  Perin,  of  I'aris,  France, 
has  since  that  time  accomplished  what  Mr.  Heywood 
so  many  years  before  conceived  to  be  both  desirable 
and  feasible. 

In  1844  he  took  into  partnership  General  Moses 
Wood,  then  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  his  brother 
Seth,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  Heywood  &  Wood. 
This  partnership  continued  till  July  1,  1841'.  At 
that  time  General  Wood  retired  from  the  firm,  and 
Messrs.  Calvin  Heywood  and  Henry  C.  Hill  were 
admitted,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  changed  to 
L.  Heywood  &  Co.  Mr.  Heywood.  in  addition  to  his 
business  relations  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Hey- 
wood Bros.  A:  Co.,  in  1847  formed  a  partnership  with 
Hon.  W.  B.  Wa.'hburn,  of  Greenfield,  Ma.ss.,  in  the 
manufacture  of  chairs  and  wooden-ware,  at  Erving, 
Mass.,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  Messrs.  Washburn 
&  Heywood.  At  this  point  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  the 
inventions  of  Mr.  Heywood,  which  have  been  mostly 
to  meet  the  demands  of  his  own  business,  and  have 
largely  contributed  to  its  success.  Among  them  may 
be  named  one  fi)r  wood  chair-seat,  one  for  tilting 
chair,  three  for  machines  for  splitting,  shaving  and 
otherwise  manipulating  rattan,  and  four  for  machin- 
ery for  bending  wood.  Of  the  merits  of  his  wood- 
bending  process  it  may  be  proper  to  introduce  the 
testimony  of  M.  Fr.  Thonet,  of  Vienna,  Austria,  the 
head  of  the  largest  chair  manufacturing  firm  in  the 
world,  employing  some  five  thousand  operatives. 
After  visiting  the  factories  of  Messrs.  Heywood,  he 
wrote :  "  I  must  tell  you  candidly  that  you  have  got 
the  best  machinery  for  bending  wood  that  I  ever  .saw, 
and  I  will  say  that  I  have  seen  and  experimented  a 
great  deal  in  the  bending  of  wood."  The  Heywood 
patents  have  been  combined  with  those  of  John  C. 
Morris,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  which  the  patents  of 
Blanchard  have,  after  protracted  litigation,  been  de- 
cided to  be  infringements.  The  combined  patents 
owned  by  the  Morris  &  Heywood  Wood-Bending  Co. 
it  is  believed  cover  the  really  effective  methods  for 
bending  wood. 

Mr.  Heywood  represented  the  town  in  the  conven- 
tion for  revising  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in  the 
year  1853,  and  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature 
in  1871.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Gardner  National 
Bank,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Gardner  Savings  Bank 
from  the  organization  of  those  institutions ;  an  at- 
tendant of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Gardner, 
and  a  liberal  contributor  to  its  support.  He  was 
largely  interested  in  educational  matters,  and  made 
liberal  donations  of  land  and  otherwise  to  the  town 
in  this  direction.  He  was  respected  in  the  highest 
degree  for  his  personal  integrity  and  excellence  of 
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character,  and  his  example  was  for  good  to  the  large 
number  of  his  employes,  and  to  the  community  in 
which  he  was  long  regarded  as  the  most  influential 
citizen.     He  died  July  21,  1882. 


CHARLES    HEYWOOD. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  Charles  Heywood, 
was  the  second  son  of  Levi  and  Martha  (Wright) 
Heywood,  and  was  born  during  the  temporary  resi- 
dence of  his  parents  in  Boston,  on  the  12th  day  of 
November,  1831.  At  an  early  age,  having  received 
a  good  elementary  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  the  Fitchburg  Academy,  he  entered  the  office 
of  E.  D.  Brigham  &  Co.,  commission  merchants  on 
Long  Wharf,  when  he  was  subjected  to  a  thorough 
training  in  mercantile  affairs,  which,  in  addition  to 
his  native  abilities  and  previous  acquirements,  admir- 
ably fitted  him  for  his  subsequent  career  in  life. 
When  nineteen  years  old  he  went  into  the  counting- 
room  of  the  rising  establishment  of  which  his  father 
was  the  founder  and  head,  and  in  which  he  himself 
was  to  become  an  important  factor  in  later  years. 
There  he  applied  himself  not  only  to  the  clerical 
duties  pertaining  to  his  position,  but  to  the  study  and 
mastery  of  the  details  and  practical  workings  of  the 
great  industry  with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact, 
and  of  the  means  and  agencies  by  which  that  industry 
could  be  carried  forward  to  larger  issues  and  a  grander 
achievement  than  had  as  yet  been  attained  or  con- 
ceived of  as  possible  for  it.  He  thus  became  amply 
qualified  for  membership  in  the  firm  of  Heywood 
Bros.  &  Co.,  to  which  he  was  admitted  a  few  years 
later,  and  for  a  responsible  place  in  its  multiform 
activities.  For  a  while  he  had  charge  of  the  Boston 
department  of  the  establishment,  having  his  residence 
at  Winchester,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city.  In  186(5 
he  returned  to  Gardner,  where  he  was  brought  into 
more  immediate  relation  to  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture and  to  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
business,  and  when  he  assumed  a  more  direct  re- 
sponsibility in  the  control  of  the  company's  affiiirs. 
In  1868  he  withrew  from  the  firm,  but  returned  to  it 
six  years  later  and  remained  in  its  active  service  until 
compelled  to  desist  by  failing  health,  which  resulted 
in  his  death  June  24,  1882.  By  his  removal  from 
the  scene  of  his  earthly  labors,  Gardner  lost  one  of 
its  first  citizens,  and  one  of  the  best  representatives 
of  its  important  interests  and  prosperous  fortunes. 

It  is  difficult  to  justly  estimate  such  a  man  as 
Charley  Heywood,  to  set  in  proper  array  his  many 
estimable  qualities,  and  to  give  him  that  complete 
and  symmetrical  portraiture  which  will  reproduce 
him,  as  he  was,  to  the  reader's  eye  and  mind.  Only 
a  few  hints  to  this  end  will  be  attempted  in  this 
delineation.  As  a  man  of  business,  quick  to  grasp 
business  problems  and  efficient  in  executing  business 
demands,  he  was,  by  common  consent,  pre-eminent. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  made  him,  under  the  eye  of  a 


wise  Providence,  for  business  pursuits  and  achieve- 
ments, endowing  him  with  a  keen,  clear  insight  in 
that  direction  and  a  discriminating,  practical  judg- 
ment which,  acting  with  such  spontaneity  and  pre- 
cision, was  akin  to  genius,  if  not  genius  itself.  An 
eminent  citizen  of  a  neighboring  town,  well  qualified 
to  judge  in  such  matters,  declared  him  to  be  "  the 
ablest  financier  in  the  northern  part  of  Worcester 
County." 

But  he  was  more  than  a  business  man  by  far — a 
man  of  affairs  was  he  in  a  large  sense,  built  after  a 
generous  pattern,  to  serve  many  uses,  and  to  answer 
numerous  ends  in  life.  He  was  a  many-sided  man.  Of 
versatile  gifts,  of  wide  sympathies,  of  broad  views,  of 
comprehensive  purposes  and  aims,  of  a  liberal  spirit, 
he  was  restricted  to  one  line  of  effort,  to  no  narrow 
field  of  desire  or  endeavor.  Nothing  relating  to  the 
public  good  or  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity was  foreign  to  him  or  failed  to  enlist  his 
interest  and  active  support.  His  ability,  his  manly 
character,  his  disinterested  spirit  were  recognized  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  who  were  swift  to  acknowledge 
them  and  ready  to  honor  them  by  suitable  tokens  of 
confidence  and  appreciative  regard.  At  different 
periods  he  held  by  election  and  appointment  the  re- 
sponsible offices  of  selectman.  School  Committee  and 
town  treasurer.  When  in  Winchester  in  1861  he 
was  chosen  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  and 
again  in  1868  in  the  district  of  which  Gardner  formed 
a  part,  though  he  was  a  pronounced  Democrat,  while 
the  district  was  decidedly  Republican — his  well- 
known  ability,  combined  with  his  sound  judgment 
and  fair-mindedness,  securing  for  him  the  cordial 
support  of  many  of  his  political  opponents.  As  a 
Democrat,  he  was  repeatedly  nominated  for  Congress- 
man and  State  Senator.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Gardner  Savings  Bank  in  1868  he  was  elected 
president,  and  in  1872  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Fir.-t  National  Bank  upon  the  retirement  of 
Amasa  Bancroft,  a  position  which  he  held  till  his 
decease.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  long  struggle 
to  secure  the  construction  of  the  Boston,  Barre  and 
Gardner  Railroad  and  contributed  very  largely  of  his 
personal  effort  and  pecuniary  means  to  that  result, 
In  recognition  of  his  services  the  corporation  made 
him,  for  many  years,  one  of  its  vice-presidents  and 
finally  its  president.  An  ardent  admirer  of  the 
principles,  ritual  and  objects  of  the  Masonic  order, 
he  was  greatly  interested  and  chiefly  instrumental  in 
the  founding  of  Hope  Lodge  in  Gardner,  of  which  he 
wa*  made  first  Master.  Devoted  to  the  mystic  rites, 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  associates,  and  rose 
by  regular  gradation  to  the  thirty-second  degree  in 
the  ascending  series  of  honors  conferred  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  order. 

Whatever  he  deemed  a  benefit  to  the  community 
and  town  received  his  cordial  encouragement  and 
support.  His  name  was  identified  for  twenty  years 
with  almost  every  public  improvement  that  was  made. 
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He  was  the  prime  mover  in  tlic  project  for  estnblish- 
ing  a  system  of  water  works.  He  took  part  in  tlic 
preliminiiry  proccediiif^s  relating  to  tlie  foiiiiiliiig  of  ii 
Public  Library.  He  funiislied  means  wherewiili  to 
start  a  ]>riiiting-oflice  anil  a  local  paper  in  the  place. 
The  lithotype  business,  which  has  risen  to  consider- 
able importance  and  given  the  town  a  notoriety  in 
circles  which  did  not  know  of  it  before, was  inaugurated 
mainly  through  his  influence  and  by  liis  help.  Mr. 
Heywood  had  great  interest  in  and  sympathy  foryoung 
men,  and  often  aided  such  as  manifested  a  laudable 
ambition  to  make  a  successful  start  in  a  business 
career  and  fill  an  honorable  place  in  life  by  his 
counsel  and  pecuniary  means.  He  was  liberal  to 
benevolent  and  charitable  movements  and  objects, 
and  the  deserving  poor  and  unfortunate  were  often 
relieved  and  cheered  by  his  unostentatious  acts  of 
kindne's  and  good-will.  He  was  a  faithful  friend  to 
the  needy  and  sull'cring,  and  will  long  be  held  Ijy 
such  in  grateful  remembrance.  A  friend  also  to 
religion  and  to  relijiious  institutions,  he  contributed 
liberally  to  the  activities  connected  with  the  First 
Congregational  Church  and  Society,  whose  influence 
in  the  community  he  deemed,  most  salutary  and 
indispensable.  Deeply  interested  in  the  erection  of 
the  church  edifice  which  now  graces  the  head  of  th"^ 
Common,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  and  to  his  influence  and  eflbrts  its 
existence  was  largely  due.  Not  narrow  and  exclusive, 
but  broad  and  tolerant  in  his  religious  views  and 
sympathies,  he  respected  those  who  honestly  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  and  often,  by  his  contributions, 
aided  other  churches  than  his  own  in  tht-ir  early 
struggles  to  get  a  foot-hold  in  the  community  in  order 
to  do  some  earnest  Christian  work  for  God  and  man. 
The  high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Heywood  was  held, 
not  only  by  the  people  of  his  own  town,  but  by  the 
general  community,  as  a  businessman,  a  high-minded 
citizen  and  a  public  benefactor,  was  abundantly 
attested  at  his  obsequies,  when  a  vast  multitude  from 
all  the  region  round,  and  from  far-away  places, 
gathered  in  the  spacious  church  he  had  done  so  much 
to  rear,  to  express  by  their  ])resence  the  sense  of  lo-s 
which  filled  their  hearts,  anil  to  pay  respectful  and 
npproiiriate  honors  to  his  name  and  memory. 


sinii  iinYwoon. 
Seth  Heywood  was  the  youngest  of  the  five  sons  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  (Whitney)  Heywood  who  lived 
to  grow  up  to  maturity,  all  of  whom  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  chair-making  industry  in  Gardner 
and  elsewhere,  and  most  of  whom  gained  a  creditable 
reputation  for  business  enferpri.se  and  efTiciency 
through  their  manufactured  goods,  distributed  far  and 
wide  in  this  and  other  countries  of  the  globe.  He 
was  born  November  12,  1812,  and  spent  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  life  upon  his  father's  farm,  which 
then  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  now 


covered  by  the  central  village  of  the  town.  Having 
shared  the  educational  advantages  which  the  public 
schools  offered  him  in  his  youth,  he  went  to  work, 
before  atlaining  his  majority,  for  his  older  brolherB, 
then  engaged  in  business  under  the  style  of  B.  F- 
Heywood  &  Co.,  and  with  the  enterprise  long  identi- 
fied with  the  family  name  he  has  been  connected  to 
the  present  day — first  as  workman  for  several  years, 
then  as  partner  in  the  management  from  1845  to  1882, 
and  finally  as  confidential  adviser  and  friend.  He  is 
the  only  surviving  member  of  the  original  firm  of 
Heywood  Brothers  &  Co.,  reorgani/.eil  and  put  upon 
permanent  footing  in  1861.  Less  aggressive  and  ven- 
turesome than  his  brother  Levi,  with  whom  he  was  so 
long  and  so  intimately  a.ssociated,  he  yet  has  not  only 
witnessed  the  growth  of  the  gigantic  eslablishment  to 
which  he  has  been  attached  from  its  very  inception, 
but,  in  his  more  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  by  his  influ- 
ence and  counsel,  as  well  as  by  his  pecuniary  means 
and  more  active  eflbrts,  has  done  his  full  share,  no 
doubt,  to  promote  its  development  and  wonderful  suc- 
cess. Fortunately,  when  he  desired  to  lay  aside  the 
responsibilities  pertaining  to  the  management  of  the 
still  growing  bu.sine.s8,  he  had  sons  trained  uridcr  his 
own  care  to  something  of  his  own  wise  and  prudent 
methods,  whose  ability  and  efficiency  had  been  thor- 
oughly tested,  to  whom  he  could  resign  the  weighty 
interests  he  had  helped  to  guard  and  conserve  in  the 
assurance  that  they  would  not  suffier  detriment  by  the 
change. 

Extremely  modest  and  un.issuming,  5Ir.  Heywood 
has  not  only  shrunk  from  everything  that  might  seem 
to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  self-seeking  or  desire  for 
popular  favor,  but  also  from  taking  positions  of  public 
trust  which  he  was  in  every  way  well  qualified  to  fill, 
and  to  which  his  fellow-citizens  would  gladly  have 
called  him  had  he  consented  to  yielil  to  their  wishes. 
He  has,  however,  been  induced  to  accept  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  town,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
several  years,  discharging  its  duties  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  and  care.  He  was  sent  to  the  General  Court 
in  18(J0,  his  political  0|iponents  confiding  in  his  good 
judgment,  integrity  and  intere>t  in  the  iiublie  welfare, 
helping  to  secure  to  him  whatever  honors  a  seat  in 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  might  be  able  to 
confer  upon  him.  He  has  been  officially  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  National  and  Savings 
Banks  of  Gardner,  as  director  and  trustee  respectively, 
from  the  time  they  were  instituted  to  the  present  day, 
and  to  his  financial  ability  and  conservative  spirit  is 
due,  in  propoitionate  dtgree,  their  acknowledged 
strength  and  their  good  standing  in  the  financial 
world. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  Hope  Lodge  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  is  in  good  repute  .is  a  brother 
of  the  mystic  tie.  Public-spirited  and  liberally- 
minded,  kind  and  charitable,  he  is  ready  to  do  hia 
|)art  in  all  movements  and  enterprises  in  which  the 
good  of  the  people  at  large  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
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town  are  involved.  He  is  a  Trinitarian  Congrega- 
tionalist  by  religious  association,  though  of  the  more 
liberal  type,  and  has  always  been  a  generous  patron 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society.  As 
a  man  and  a  citizen  he  is  above  reproach  and  without 
guile.  Of  agreeable,  though  retiring  manners,  reti- 
cent, but  cheerful  in  disposition  and  countenance, 
eminently  just  in  his  dealings  with  all  men,  of  incor- 
ruptible probity  and  honor  unstained,  no  man  in  the 
community  and  town  is  more  sincerely  respected 
than  he,  and  no  one  is  deemed  more  worthy  of  trust. 


HENRY  C.  HILL. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hill,  was 
the  son  of  Bernard  and  Sarah  More  Hill,  of  New- 
port, R.  I.,  where  he  was  born  November  8,  1821. 
Of  his  boyhood  and  early  youth  little  has  been 
learned.  While  yet  but  a  lad  he  was  employed  in 
the  paint  shop  of  Levi  Heyvvood  &  Co.,  at  Boston, 
whence  he  was  transferred  in  the  year  1841,  before 
attaining  his  majority,  to  the  same  department  of  the 
same  firm  in  Gardner,  where,  by  his  fidelity  and  skill 
and  manifest  devotion  to  his  employers'  interests,  he 
soon  rose  to  the  position  of  foreman.  Proving  an 
efficient  manager  and  displaying  general  business 
capacity,  and,  moreover,  having  shown  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  sterling  principle  and  undoubted  honor,  he 
was  deemed  so  i  ssential  a  factiir  in  the  development 
and  successful  issue  of  the  important  industry  with 
which  he  was  connected,  that  in  1847  he  was  admitted 
as  an  active  member  of  the  firm,  with  which  he  re- 
mained through  its  several  changes  and  under  its 
varying  names  for  twenty-one  years,  retiring  with  a 
satisfactory  fortune  in  18G8.  After  severing  his  old 
business  relations  he  led  a  more  quiet  life,  attending 
to  some  less  onerous  but  responsible  public  trusts 
which  he  had  assumed,  answering  the  calls  that 
naturally  came  to  him  in  a  community  whose  inter- 
ests and  well-being  he  desired  to  foster  and  promote, 
enjoying  the  society  of  his  friends  and  the  hallowed 
intimacies  of  his  own  household  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  13th  day  of  February,  1878. 

Mr.  Hill  was  a  man  of  generous,  noble  nature, 
commending  himself  not  only  to  his  business  asso- 
ciates and  others  with  whom  he  met  in  a  business 
way  by  his  practical  wisdom,  financial  ability,  trust- 
worthy judgment  and  downright  honesty  of  purpose, 
but  also  to  the  general  public  by  those  more  general 
qualities  of  character  which  go  to  make  up  a  com- 
plete manhood,  and  which  are  calculated  to  secure 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  all  classes  of  people. 
As  a  consequence  and  proof  of  this,  he  was  called  to 
fill  numerous  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust, 
the  duties  of  whicU  he  discharged  with  such  fidelity 
and  care,  with  such  cheerfulness  and  courtesy,  as  to 
constantly  gain  to  himself  new  friends  or  to  rivet 
more  closely  friendships  formed  before.  For  two 
years  he  served  the  town  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
and   was  an   influential   adviser   in   regard  to   many 


matters  of  public  interest  and  concern.  Upon  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Charles  Heywood  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Gardner  Savings  Bank,  in  1876,  Mr. 
Hill  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  place,  in  which  he 
served  with  highly  creditable  faithfulness  and  sagacity 
until  his  failing  health  obliged  him  to  desist.  He 
was  for  some  years  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Gardner,  and  to  his  valuable  and  highly  ap- 
preciated services  to  that  institution  his  associates 
furnished  ample  testimony  in  the  resolutions  passed 
by  them  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Interested  in  the 
principles  and  ritual  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  he 
assisted  in  the  founding  of  Hope  Lodge  as  one  of  the 
charter  members,  and  served  as  its  second  Master  to 
the  acceptance  of  his  brothers  of  the  craft.  He  waa 
also  a  member  of  the  Jerusalem  Encampment  of 
Knights  Templar  of  Fitchburg,  and  of  the  Worcester 
County  Commaudery.  Politically  attached  to  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  he 
was  repeatedly  honored,  under  its  auspices,  with  the 
candidacy  for  Congress  in  his  Representative  dis- 
trict and  for  both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Interested  in  public  affairs,  he  kept  himself  well- 
informed  upon  what  \yas  going  on  about  him  to  the 
last.  The  prosperity  and  welfare  of  his  adopted 
town  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  contributed  liberally 
to  what  he  deemed  conducive  thereto.  He  cultivated 
literary  tastes,  and  collected  in  his  own  home  a  con- 
siderable library  of  well-selected  standard  works, 
which  he  found  to  be  a  great  source  of  comfort  and 
satisfaction  when  failing  health  obliged  him  to  with- 
draw from  more  active  life.  His  habits  and  inclina- 
tions were  largely  domestic.  He  took  great  delight 
in  making  his  home  cheerful,  pleasant,  attractive, 
happy,  and  sought  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  His  kind,  thoughtful,  constant  elfort 
in  this  direction  and  behalf  fill  that  home,  now  that 
he  has  left  it,  with  tender,  touching,  sacred  memories. 

Mr.  Hill  was  not  formally  connected  with  any 
church,  but  he  held  the  Christian  faith  in  sincere  re- 
spect, and  honored  Christian  institutions  by  his  per- 
sonal influence,  encouragement  and  liberal  pecuniary 
support.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  public 
religious  services  of  the  First  Parish  of  the  town,  and 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  bis  life  was  to  give  two  thou- 
sand dollars  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  its  present 
beautiful  and  commodious  house  of  worship.  Unas- 
suming in  manner  and  in  spirit,  he  abhorred  shams 
and  pretenses,  and  delighted  in  what  is  substantial 
and  real,  whether  relating  to  articles  of  manufacture 
or  to  per.-onal  character,  and  sought  to  illustrate  in 
himself  the  genuineness  he  professed  to  believe  in 
and  admire. 


PHILANDER  DERBY. 

The  second  largest  chair  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  the  town  of  Gardner  is  that  of  which  Mr. 
Philander  Derby  is  the  acknowledged  head,  and  to 
which  he,  above  all  others,  has  imparted  life,  energy 
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and  indeed  all  the  essential  elements  of  its  phenom- 
enal success.  The  career  of  this  man  is  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  one,  full  of  interest,  full  of 
instruction,  full  of  encouragement  to  all  humhle, 
honest  workers  in  any  and  every  field  of  human 
effort  and  achievement.  Its  more  salient  and  sugges- 
tive features  are  herein  brought  to  the  redder'* 
notice. 

Philander  Derby  was  born  in  the  town  of  Somerset, 
AVindham  Co.,  Vt.,  June  18,  18It>.  He  wsis  the  son  of 
Levi  and  Sally  (Stratton)  Derby,  of  the  same  place, 
grand.son.of  Nathan  and  of  Abigail  (Pierce)  Derby,  of 
Westminster,  and  great-grandson  of  Andrew  Derby, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  last-named  town,  and 
for  many  years  clerk  of  the  proprietors,  previous  to  its 
incorporation.  He  worked  upon  the  home  farni  till 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  left  the 
familiar  fields  and  hills  behind  him  and  went  forth  to 
seek  his  fortune.  Coming  to  Miussachusetis  to  visit  rel- 
atives and  friends,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  Jome  favor- 
able opening  for  himself,  he  after  a  little  time  made 
an  engagement  with  Phelps  &  Spofford,  of  Sutton,  to 
work  in  and  about  their  factory,  doing  such  Incidental 
and  odd  jobs  as  might  be  a-signed  to  him  in  the 
interest  of  his  employers.  There  he  remained  two 
years  and  then  went  back  to  his  old  home  and  made 
an  arrangement  with  his  father  to  take  the  farm,  with 
a  view  of  settling  upon  it  and  devoting  himself 
thereafter  to  the  primitive  calling  of  tilling  the  soil. 
At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  however,  he  changed 
his  plans,  gave  up  the  place  and  again  turned  his 
steps  to  Massachusetts.  He  went  to  Templeton, 
entered  the  chair-shop  of  Mr.  Windsor  White,  in 
whose  employ  he  continued  two  years.  Having  mas- 
tered the  trade  of  making  chairs,  as  he  thought,  and 
feeling  himself  competent  to  carry  on  business  for 
himself,  he  removed  to  .Jamaica,  Vt.,  not  far  from  his 
native  town,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  lumber 
region,  where  material  could  be  easily  obtained,  he 
began  manufacturing  on  his  own  account.  Xot  suc- 
ceeding to  his  satisfaction,  he  sold  out  his  investment 
and  the  third  time  took  his  way  to  the  old  Bay  State. 
Coming  to  (Gardner — tl>«  place  of  all  others  for  the 
chair  business — he  made  an  engagement  with  Ruge, 
Collester  &  Co.  as  a  workman,  at  the  termination  of 
which  he  was  employed  by  S.  K.  Pierce,  with  whom 
he  afterward  entered  into  partnership,  which  contin- 
ued but  a  short  time.  At  its  dissolution,  Mr.  Derby, 
thrown  out  of  a  place,  tried  two  or  three  kinds  of 
business,  but,  finding  nothing  that  suited  him,  seized 
upon  the  opportunitj*  ofTered  him  to  purchase  a  half- 
interest  in  the  chair  manufactory  owned  and  managed 
by  Abner  White,  located  at  the  site  now  occupied  by 
A.  &  H.  C.  Knowlton  &  Co.  Xot  long  afterwaid  he 
bought  out  his  partner  and  continued  the  business 
by  hinij^elf  for  several  years,  covering  the  period  of 
great  financial  depression  in  1S.")7  and  reaching  to  the 
time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861,  when 
the  whole  land  was  filled  with  uncertainty  and  alarm 


and  all  business  interests  and  enterprises  were 
seriously  disturbed  and  imperiled.  It  was  a  time  of 
trial  to  Mr.  Derby,  ju-t  fairly  started  in  the  chair 
manufacture,  with  the  burden  of  heavy  responsi- 
bilities resting  upon  him.  But  he  nerved  himself  to 
meet  the  crisis  in  a  maidy  way.  By  various  expe- 
dients requiring  bard  work,  sagacity  and  a  resolute 
will,  he  succeeded  in  going  through  the  ordeal  with- 
out serious  harm,  meeting  his  obligations  as  they 
matured,  saving  his  business,  maintaining  his  credit 
and  his  honor  uiiimpcacbed  and  firmly  established 
before  the  world.  Taking  a  fresh  start,  he  has  gone  on 
from  that  time  to  the  present  in  a  career  of  excep- 
tional prosperity,  as  detailed  in  one  of  the  chai)ters 
preceding  these  sketches. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Derby  is  due  chictly  to  himself 
rather  than  to  any  fortuitous  circumstances  or  outside 
aid-i-to  his  untiring  industry,  his  determined  purpose, 
his  unfaltering  perseverance,  which  no  discourage- 
ments could  check,  no  obstacles  deter  and  no  dark 
forebodings  overcome.  These  native  endowments, 
acting  along  the  lines  and  according  to  the  conditions 
of  business  prosperity,  have  given  him  the  victory 
and  crowned  him  with  well-earned  and  durable 
honors.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to 
note  the  fact  that  he  has  had  in  bis  wife  a  valuable 
helper  throughout  his  business  caretr.  Her  faith 
and  courage  have  reinforced  and  fortified  his  energies 
in  some  of  his  more  trying  experiences,  while  in  the 
practical  management  of  his  afti;i/s  her  cool  judg- 
ment and  clear-seeing  sjgacity  have  often  rendered 
him  es.sential  service. 

Mr.  Derby,  though  closely  confined  to  the  build- 
ing up  and  developing  his  business  interests,  luus  not 
been  disposed  to  ignore  his  relations  to  the  general 
public  nor  to  be  indifierent  to  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  He  has  been  ready 
and  happy  to  do  his  full  share  in  supporting  the 
institutions  of  society,  to  contribute  to  benevolent 
and  charitable  objects  and  to  help  in  any  enterprise 
which  he  deemed  promotive  of  the  good  order,  real 
prosperity  and  enduring  welfare  of  the  community. 
Declining  all  invitations  to  j)ublic  office,  he  has  yet 
consented  to  serve  for  some  years  as  director  of  the 
National  Bank  and  as  trustee  of  the  Savings  Bank  in 
his  own  town.  A  man  of  principle  and  honor,  he 
shares  the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens; a  friend  of  temperance,  he  commends  the 
cause  by  both  precept  and  and  example.  A  Republi- 
can in  politics,  lie  is  true  to  his  convictions,  but  holds 
no  one  in  disestoem  for  honestly  dilfering  from  him 
in  relation  to  matters  of  public  policy.  An  Orthodox 
Congregational ist  in  religion,  he  is  tolerant  of  all 
faiths  and  seeks  to  honor  his  Christian  profession  by 
a  Christian  life. 


SYLVESTER   K.    PIERCE. 

One  of  the  most  active,  enterprising,  successful 
business  men  of  the  town  of  Gardner  was  he  whose 
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name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  biographical  sketch. 
Mr.  Pierce  was  the  son  of  Jonas  and  Achsah  (Haynes) 
Pierce,  of  Westminster,  where  he  was  born  April  11, 
1820.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  genera- 
tion of  Anthony  Pierce,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  England  about  the  year  16.30,  settled  in  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  and  was  made  a  freeman  there  Septem- 
ber 3, 1G34,  becoming  the  common  ancestor  of  a  large 
posterity,  whose  representatives  are  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States.  When  Sylvester  K.  Pierce  was 
but  three  years  of  age  his  father  died,  leaving  him  and 
several  other  children  to  the  care  and  training  of  a 
mother  who,  with  limited  resources,  struggled  hard  to 
provide  for  her  dependent  ones  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  to  tit  them  for  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  niaturer  liie.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent 
to  reside  with  a  sister,  who  had  married  a  farmer  of 
his  native  town,  where  it  was  thought  he  could  be 
better  cared  for  than  at  home,  and  where  he  remained 
three  years,  going  thence  to  spend  another  year  with 
another  sister  similarly  situated  in  Ashburnham.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  when  fifteen  years  old, 
he  came  to  Gardner  and  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Elijah  Putnam  as  apprentice  to  the  trade  of  chair- 
maliing,  under  an  arrangement  by  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  remain  two  years,  and  receive,  besides  his 
trade,  board  and  schooling,  the  sum  of  $120  in  money. 
Alter  this  he  was  for  five  years  employed  as  journey- 
man in  Ashby  and  Ashburnham,  when  he  returned 
to  Gardner  and  entered  upon  that  career  of  business 
and  financial  prosperity  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 
in  its  appropriate  place  in  the  preceding  historical 
sketch  of  the  town  of  his  adoption.  That  active  and 
successful  career  was  brouglit  to  a  sudden  termination 
by  his  decease  January  28,  1888.  A  man  of  large 
frame  and  of  robust  constitution,  he  had  enjoyed 
general  good  health  until,  having  contracted  a  violent 
cold  which  in  its  early  stages  took  the  form  of  typhoid 
pneumonia,  he  came  to  his  death  five  days  afterward. 
Like  many  another  successful  manufacturer  and 
prominent  citizen  of  Gardner,  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  good 
example  of  a  self-made  man.  Starting  out  in  life 
from  humble  conditions,  deprived  of  a  father's  pro- 
tection and  guidance  when  but  a  child,  put  to  manual 
labor  at  an  early  age,  compelled  by  necessity  to  forego 
many  of  the  comforts  and  delights  so  acceptable  to 
youih  and  so  desirable  at  all  times,  and  to  endure 
many  privations  and  hardships,  dispossessed  of  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  so  helpful  to  the  development 
of  a  self-reliant  and  well-balanced  character,  he  yet, 
by  his  own  energy,  ambition,  industry,  sleepless  vigi- 
lance and  unfaltering  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of 
business  ends  according  to  business  principles  and 
methods,  built  up  from  inconsiderable  beginnings  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  substantial  manufacturing 
enterprises  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  active,  prominent  and  influential,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  of  its  citizens.  For 
a  generation  he  was  the  leading  man  in  the  industrial 


interests  of  the  community  where  he  resided,  and  the 
renewed  life  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  village 
of  South  Gardner  during  these  later  years  are  largely 
due  to  his  efforts  and  influence.  The  enlargement  of 
his  business  as  the  years  have  gone  by  called  in 
workmen  with  their  families  from  abroad,  conducing 
to  the  material  growth  of  that  part  of  the  town,  as 
well  as  to  its  social,  educational  and  religious  ad- 
vancement and  importance.  The  immen-se  establish- 
ment with  which  his  name  is  especially  identified  is 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  neighborhood, 
while  his  residence  opposite,  with  its  imposing  front 
of  fine  architectural  design  and  stately  proportions 
generally,  arrests  the  attention  of  every  passer-by.  A 
furniture  and  carpet  store  erected  by  him,  and  put  in 
operation  in  1869,  has  attracted  patronage  from  a  wide 
circle  of  surrounding  country,  and  his  farming  opera- 
tions, carried  on  as  a  sort  of  pastime  or  recreation 
supplementary  to  the  more  onerous  duties  of  his  regu- 
lar business,  have  won  the  recognition  of  connoisseurs 
in  that  department  of  human  activity. 

Politically  Mr.  Pierce  belonged  to  the  Republican 
party,  but,  while  loyal  to  its  principles  and  devoted 
to  its  interests,  never  aspired  to  leadership  in  its 
councils  or  to  any  office  at  it*  disposal.  He  hasi 
however,  been  called  to,  and  has  filled  acceptably, 
important  positions  in  financial  enterprises  both  in 
his  own  and  other  towns,  his  business  sagacity  and 
integrity  securing  to  him  the  confidence  of  those 
having  important  trusts  in  charge.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  director  of  the  Wachusett  Bank,  Fitchburg, 
and  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Gardner ;  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Gardner  Savings  Bank,  and  of  the 
People's  Savings  Bank,  Worcester.  To  him  have  been 
assigned,  from  time  to  time,  important  interests  in 
the  management  of  town  affairs.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  the 
town,  serving  for  many  years  on  the  board  of  man- 
agement connected  therewith,  and  taking  an  active 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  church  activity 
and  usefulness.  A  kind  husband,  an  affectionate 
and  devoted  father,  an  enterprising  and  honored  citi- 
zen, his  sudden  removal  from  the  midst  of  his  earthly 
labors,  while  "  his  eye  was  not  yet  dim  nor  his  manly 
force  abated,"  was  a  loss  to  his  family  and  to  the  com- 
munity widely  felt  and  deeply  lamented. 


EDWARD  J.   SAWYER,   M.D. 

Edward  Julius  Sawyer,  son  of  Rev.  Pember  and 
Laura  Sawyer,  was  born  in  West  Haven,  Rutland 
County,  Vt.,  August  3,  1829,  and  died  at  Gardner, 
Mass.,  May  10, 1883.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  New  London,  N.  H.,  and  Chester  Academy,  Vt., 
where  were  laid  the  foundations  of  that  broader  and 
more  thorough  culture  which  characterized  his  ma- 
turer  life. 

Choosing  the  profession  of  medicine  for  a  calling, 
he  studied  with  Dr.  Lowell,  of  Chester,  and  attended 
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lectures  at  the  Medical  College  in  (Jastieton,  in   the  | 
Siime  State,  from  vvliich  iustilulioii  he  gradiiateil  with 
the  honors  of  a  degree  in  June,  lSr)3.     He  soon  alter 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  sit  Acworth,  N.  , 
H. ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  desiring  a  ' 
larger  field  and  better  opportunities,  he  removed  to  ' 
Gardner,  Mass.,  where  he  found  an   opening  and  a 
sphere  of  activity  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and 
better  suited  to  his  ability  and  power  of  usefulness. 
Entering  into  his  work   here  with   earnestness  and 
zeal,  he  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  community 
and  secured  a  good  practice,  which  grew  year  by  year 
till  his  decease.  i 

Dr.  Sawyer  was  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  his 
profession  and  fully  equipped  for  every  department  \ 
of  service   in    it.      Thorough    in    liis   diagnnsis  and  < 
skillful    in    his   treatment   of  disease,   of   deliberate  ' 
judgment  and  high  character,  he  was  often   called 
upon  to  act   as  professional   consultant  in    difficult 
cases,  where  he  proved   himself  as   acceptable   and 
trustworthy  as  he  did  in  the  more  regular  duties  of  a 
family  physician. 

In  the  sick-room  he  was  cheerful,  symiiathetic  and 
encouraging,  his  presence  and  ]iersonal  inHuence 
contributing  to  the  benefit  of  his  patients  as  well  as 
his  prescriptions.  There  was  to  him  a  sacredness  in 
his  work  which  called  into  exercise  all  his  best 
powers,  and  to  those  committed  to  his  professional 
care  he  gave  unwearied  and  conscientious  attention. 

But  Dr.  Sawyer  commended  himself  to  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  general  public  not  only  by 
his  professional  ability  and  success,  but  by  his  manly 
qualities,  his  courteous  manners  and  consistent 
Christian  life.  He  was  a  pleasant  companion,  a 
faithful  friend,  a  public-spirited,  honorable  and  hon- 
ored citizen.  Well  read  in  the  current  literature  of 
the  times,  familiar  with  passing  events,  of  broad 
sympathies  and  generous  culture,  and  withal  a  ready, 
entertaining  speaker,  he  was  often  called  upon  to 
address  public  gatherings  on  important  occasions, 
which  he  was  able  to  do  with  ease  and  eloquence  and 
to  the  edification  and  delight  of  his  hearers. 

Dr.  Sawyer  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Worces- 
ter North  District  Medical  Society,  and  for  two  years 
its  president.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  and  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Congress.  During  the  war  he  was  appointed 
examining  physician  by  Governor  Andrew,  a  position 
which  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  acceptably 
to  all. 

Politically  he  was  a  Democrat  of  the  "  old  school," 
and  as  such  received  the  nomination  of  his  party  as 
a  candidate  for  important  offices  in  both  the  State  and 
National  Legislatures.  But  he  was  not  guilty  of 
"offensive  paitisanship,"  and  so  commanded  the 
respe.t  of  his  political  opponents  and  received  a 
commission  of  justice  of  the  peace  at  three  different 
times  from  a  Republican  (Jovernor. 

As  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  he  was  held  in 


high  reganl  liy  his  brethren,  and  was  honored  witli 
repeated  tokens  of  their  confidence  and  favor.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  Hope  Lodge,  and  for  many 
years  occui>ieil  in  it  the  high  and  responsible  position 
of  Master.  He  received  all  the  usual  degrees  of  the 
order  attainable  in  this  country,  aud  was  well  versed 
in  its  ritual  and  mysteries.  In  recognition  of  his 
ability  anil  worth  as  "aju^t  and  upright  JIason,''  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  Grand  Master  for  the  Masonic 
district  in  which  he  resided. 

In  religion  Dr.  .Sawyer  w^s  an  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalisi  of  the  modern  type,  and  a  member  of  the 
First  Church  of  Gardner;  one  who  proved  the  sin- 
cerity and  intelligence  of  his  Christian  profession  by 
the  purity  and  uprightness  of  his  character  and  life. 
He  served  the  God  he  believed  in  and  adored  by 
serving  well  his  fellowineu. 

.\s  an  indication  of  the  high  place  which  Dr.  Saw- 
yer had  gained  in  the  esteem  of  those  most  intimately 
associated  with  him,  the  testimonials  given  below  are 
resi)ectfully  submitted.  The  first  is  from  the  record 
of  the  action  taken  by  his  Masonic  associates  with 
regard  to  his  death,  and  the  second  from  remarks 
made  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Lynde,  of  Athol,  President  of  the 
Worcester  North  Medical  Society,  in  view  of  the  same 
event,  which  were  adopted  as  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  members,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  upon 
the  records  of  tlieir  association,  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 
his  memory  : 

WiiKRKAH,  The  tntinitite  retntioiin  so  long  Iield  by  tlio  decuiuted  with 
the  nifiiibert}  uf  Hope  Lod);o  as  tlieir  Mnster  And  otherwise  rcmler  it 
proper  Hiiil  dfsintble  that  tltoy  should  record  their  apprvciiition  of  Ilis 
many  virtues  uiid  eminent  services  for  tlie  good  of  Slusonry,  whether 
m  minster  of  Hope  Lodge,  or  as  District  Deputy  Grand  Master,  or  ia 
humbler  positions,  Ac.  ;  tliereforc, 

Resolved^  Tliat  we  extend  to  tlie  family  of  the  dcceajied  our  heartfelt 
sympatliy  in  this  tiieir  Rr<'at  allliction,  and  assure  them  that  his  uiemoiy 
will  ever  be  treasured  by  us  as  nn  incentive  to  noble  and  right  endeavor. 

Re*oh-ed,  That  with  profound  Borrow  and  regret  we  mourn  the  loM 
of  our  brother,  consoled  only  by  the  trust  and  confldeuce  tlnit  what  ia 
our  loss  is  his  gain.  John  D,  EvtiKlA.,  Secrttan/. 

As  a  physician  ho  was  prudent,  intelligent,  skillful  and  successful.  Id 
his  intercourse  with  liis  patrons  he  was  kind,  courteous,  urbape,  self- 
denying,  and  was  held  Ijy  tlieni  iu  liigli  esteem,  and  liad  to  a  great 
degree  their  confidence  and  love.  ...  As  a  citi'/en  and  m  a  man 
among  men,  be  was  respected  by  his  neighbors  and  alt  who  stiared  his 
society.  .  .  .  He  had  rencheii  the  meridian  nf  life  antl  was  rapidly 
growing  in  usefulness  and  influence.  .  .  .  We  hhall  remember  his 
manly  form,  his  digniAed  preseuce,  iiis  cheerful  greetings,  his  w*ork  and 
worth  among  us  for  twenty-five  years  past,  and  we  will  cherish  his 
memory  with  affectionate  respect,  and  sym|mthize  with  his  family  in 
their  bereavement.  t'liAKLKS  U.  Kick,  i>ecre/uri/. 


CALVIX  S.   OREENWOOD. 

Calvin  S.  Greenwood  was  born  in  Gardner,  May 
18,  1810,  and  died  there  August  25,  1873,  having 
scarcely  passed  the  summit  of  an  active,  useful, 
honorable  life.  He  was  the  son  of  Alvin  and  Mary 
(Childs)  Greenwood,  and  the  grandson  of  .lonathan 
Greenwood,  one  of  tlie  early  settlers  of  the  town, 
whose  great-grandfather  was  Thomas  tireenwood,  a 
resident  of  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1667,  and  probably  the 
first   of  the  name  in  this  country.     He   shared  the 
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meagre  educational  advantages  proffered  him  in  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  and  early  in  life  learned  the  trade 
which  was  then  just  beginning  to  present  some  signs 
of  its  future  prominence  in  tlie  community,  and  of 
which  he  was  destined  to  become,  in  after-years,  an 
efficient  promoter  and  a  worthy  representative.  In 
1837  he  went  into  company  with  Mr.  David  Wright, 
and,  the  two  having  purchased  the  privilege  now 
occupied  by  his  sons  with  its  appurtenances,  and 
made  the  requisite  changes  and  improvements,  began 
the  manufacture  of  chairs  under  the  name  of  Green- 
wood &  Wright — a  firm  long  and  favorably  known 
in  the  vicinity  and  among  business  men.  Mr. 
Greenwood  was  connected  with  the  industry  carried 
on  at  this  stand,  either  as  co-partner  with  otliers  or 
as  sole  proprietor  and  manager,  until  his  death,  a 
period  of  thirty-six  years,  evincing  more  tlian  usual 
native  business  capacity,  which  was  improved  by 
experience,  and  which  crowned  his  efforts  and 
endeavors  with  a  well-earned  and  reputable  succe.ss. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  an  earnest,  enterprising  man, 
doing  with  his  might  what  his  bauds  found  to  do,  and 
entering  into  whatever  project  secured  his  confidence 
and  co-operation  with  unfaltering  purpose  and  perse- 
vering zeal.  He  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of 
advancing  the  material  interests  and  industrial  pros- 
l)erity  of  the  village  of  South  Gardner,  not  only  by 
developing  and  extending  the  special  enterprise  with 
which  his  name  was  identified,  but  by  encouraging 
undertakings  outside  of  his  own  particular  field  of 
activity  even  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  at  times 
personal  credit  and  financial  sujjport,  when  those 
undertakings  were  entered  upon  with  an  honest  pur- 
pose and  were  calculated  to  enhance  the  common 
welfare.  Indeed,  whatever  seemed  to  him  conducive 
to  the  real  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity, was  sure  to  receive  sympathy  from  him  and 
such  substantial  aid  as  he  could  render  it. 

But  he  was  not  only  public-spirited  in  the  general 
sense  indicated,  he  was  in  every  way  large-minded 
and  large-hearted,  of  generous  impulses  and  disin- 
terested aims,  desirous  of  making  the  world  better 
and  happier  by  his  being  in  it.  He  had  something 
of  an  "enthusiasm  for  humanity"  dwelling  and 
burning  in  his  breast,  causing  him  to  be  actively 
interested  in  moral  and  social  reforms,  in  philan- 
thropic movements,  in  charitable  objects, —  in  every- 
thing that  had  in  its  keeping  the  permanent  good  of 
his  fellow-men,  which  he  deemed  consonant  with  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God.  He  was  a  decided,  out- 
spoken anti-slavery  man  in  the  early  days  of  that 
cause,  when  to  be  such  was  to  subject  one  oftentimes 
to  obloquy,  scorn  and  open  denunciation — a  brave 
soldier  he  was  in  the  "  irrepressible  conflict "  which 
was  raging  for  twenty  years  or  more  before  the  strife 
at  arms,  summoning  to  service  the  horrid  enginery 
of  war,  was  inaugurated  in  the  land ;  and  which, 
while  it  no  doubt  hastened  the  crisis,  also  determined 
its  final  issue  in  the  victory  of  Freedom  and  the  Re- 


public over  their  mi.sguided  and  murderous  foes. 
And  when  the  outbreak  came  and  treason  struck  at 
the  nation's  life  in  order  that  the  slave-power  might 
reign  perpetual  in  the  nation's  councils,  he,  grasping 
the  meaning  of  the  fight  and  the  mighty  interests  at 
stake,  took  an  active  and  influential  part  in  rousing 
the  patriotic  ardor  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  secur- 
ing that  action  of  the  town  which  proved  its  loyalty 
in  the  time  of  the  country's  need,  and  contributed  in 
due  degree  to  the  triumpli  of  the  right,  wherein 
was  included  the  proclamation  of  "  liberty  through 
all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  Mr. 
Greenwood  was,  moreover,  a  strong  and  tireless  friend 
of  temperance,  adopting,  as  of  vital  importance  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  that  cause,  the  principles 
of  total  abstinence  demonstrating,  the  sincerity  of  his 
faith  by  his  personal  habits  in  his  daily  life.  Other 
reforms  received  the  smiles  of  his  approving  favor 
and  every  good  word  and  work  found  in  him  an 
advocate  and  helper.  To  him  came  the  blessing 
pronounced  upon  those  that  consider  the  poor,  and  he 
distributed  his  benefactions  liberally,  but  quietly, 
among  such  according  to  his  means. 

He  received  undoubted  assurances  of  the  confidence 
and  appreciative  regard  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  in 
that  he  was  repeatedly  called  to  the  service  of  the 
public  in  positions  requiring  sound  judgment,  im- 
partial justice,  unimpeachable  integrity  and  an  un- 
selfish regard  for  the  good  of  the  community.  He 
filled  acceptably  positions  of  grave  responsibility  in 
the  adminstration  of  town  affairs  and  in  the  financial 
institutions  of  which  he  was  an  associate  member. 
He  also  represented  the  town  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  of  1869.  He  possessed  qualities  of  mind 
and  character,  which,  supplemented  by  a  kind  spirit, 
an  enthusiastic  manner  and  a  pleasing  address, 
gave  him  wide  and  salutary  influence  wherever  he 
was  known. 

An  ardent  Republican  in  his  political  convictions 
and  associations,  he  was  truly  democratic  in  feeling 
and  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Of  reverent  and  devout  spirit  and  of 
Christian  principles  and  faith,  he  entered  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of 
Gardner,  and  was  earnestly  devoted  to  its  interests 
and  prosperity.  But  he  was  not  dogmatic  nor  sec- 
tarian, but  gave  a  broad  interpretation  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  was  happy  to  recognize  and  con- 
fess the  presence  an<l  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
wherever  the  fruits  of  that  Spirit  were  found.  He 
was  unusually  domestic  in  his  habits  and  tastes, 
delighting  in  his  home,  affectionate  and  happy  in  all 
his  relations  with  those  near  to  him  there,  to  whom 
he  was  most  dear,  and  by  whom  he  is  held  in  tender 
and  sacred  remembrance.  Moreover,  lie  was  one  of 
the  most  genial,  approachable  and  affable  of  men,  al- 
ways courteous  and  kind,  and  withal  of  cheerful, 
sunny  countenance,  making  him  an  agreeable  com- 
'  panion  as  well  as  a  choice  friend.     To  him,  as  to  few 
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beside  might  be  approprintcly  applied  the  significant 
and  highly  honorable  title  of  a  Christian  gi:iitkmaii. 


AMASA.   BANCROFT. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  whose  name  appears 
above,  was  the  son  of  Smyrna  and  Sarah  (Whitney) 
Bancroft,  and  grandson  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Case) 
Bancroft,  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  upon 
the  territory  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
Gardner.  lie  was  a  descendant  of  Lieut.  Thomas 
Bancroft,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1G22,  and, 
coming  to  New  England  in  his  opening  manhood, 
.settled  in  Lynn  for  a  short  time,  but  before  the  year 
1648  was  permanently  located  at  Reading,  Mass., 
where  he  became  the  common  ancestor  of  a  large 
posterity  bearing  his  own  and  other  names,  among 
whom  are  those  who  have  attained  distinction  and 
high  honor,  not  only  in  this  but  in  foreign  lands. 

Amasa  Bancroft  was  born  March  !(>,  1812,  on  the 
place  situated  three-fourths  of  a  mile  northwest  of 
the  Common,  first  occupied  and  improved  by  his 
grandfather  some  years  before  the  incorporation  of 
the  town.  His  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  the 
manner  tliat  was  usual  with  farmers'  sons  in  this 
section  of  the  country  half  a  century  or  more  ago. 
In  the  routine  of  his  daily  tasks,  and  under  the 
responsibilities  laid  upon  him,  there  were  developed 
in  him  those  habits  of  industry,  pru<lence  and  general 
thriftiness,  and  that  self-reliant  spirit,  .so  essential  to 
a  strong  and  reliable  character,  which,  in  after-years, 
served  him  so  well  in  the  various  positions  and  rela- 
tions in  life  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  Arriving  at 
mature  age,  he  did  not  go  out  to  seek  liis  fortune  in 
larger  communities,  where  there  was  greater  promise 
of  promotion  and  worldly  success,  but  remained  in 
his  native  town,  content  to  enter  upon  whatever 
career  of  usefulness  might  open  to  him  there.  The 
business  of  chair-making  was  at  that  time  just  be- 
coming established  in  the  community,  and  beginning 
to  display  some  indications  of  what  it  was  destined  to 
be  in  the  future,  and  he  si)ent  three  years  in  learning 
the  trade.  This  accomplished,  he  formed  a  i)artner- 
ship  with  Frederick  Parker,  and  the  two  carried  on 
the  manufacture  for  a  year  in  a  small  shop  standing 
near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Lawrence. 
They  then  associated  with  themselves  Messrs.  Jared 
Taylor  and  Joel  Baker,  forming  a  company  which 
bore  the  name  of  Taylor,  Bancroft  &  Co.,  and  bought 
the  so-called  "  Pail  Factory  "  property,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  of  Sawin  &  Damon,  who  had 
started  the  making  of  pails,  buckets  and  kindred 
wooden-ware  by  machinery  not  long  before,  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  production  of  the  same  line 
of  good.s.  This  they  did  for  four  year.-i,  or  till  1840, 
when  Mr.  Bancroft  purchased  his  partners'  interest, 
and  went  on  from  that  time,  as  represented  heretofore, 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  January  25,  1888,  when 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  pail  and  tub  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States. 
50 


Mr.  Bancroft  was  a  man  in  whom  the  town  of 
(lardner  might  take  a  just  and  laudable  pride.  liorti 
within  its  borders,  trained  in  one  of  its  homes,  edu- 
cated in  its  schools  and  churches,  aiding  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  industrial  prosperity,  and  e.xtending 
sympathy  and  support  to  whatever  might  promote  its 
intellectual,  social,  moral  and  religious  interests,  he 
merited,  as  he  received,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  of  all  classes  of  the  commun- 
ity. He  was  repeatedly  called  to  fill  places  of  respon- 
sibility and  trust,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  those 
positions  with  conscientious  fidelity,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  He  was  a  member  of  thi> 
Board  of  Selectmen  for  five  years;  he  was  the  first 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  an  office  which 
ho  held  for  seven  years  ;  and  he  was  trustee  of  the 
Savings  Bank  from  its  establishment  in  1865  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  good  mental  and  moral 
constitution,  Mr.  Bancroft  made  it  the  foundation  of 
an  upright,  useful,  exemplary  life.  Among  other 
native  gifts,  he  was  the  possessor  of  an  unusually 
musical  voice,  combined  with  a  quick  ear  and  deli- 
cate taste  for  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  These 
capabilities,  improved  by  such  culture  as  he  could 
command,  made  him  a  favorite  in  musical  circles 
wherever  he  was  known.  With  pleasing  address,  and 
power  of  imparting  whatever  musical  knowledge  he 
had  acquired,  he  was  for  many  years  an  acceptable 
and  efficient  teacher  of  singing-schools  in  the  neigh- 
borhood round  about,  and  a  respected  leader  of  the 
choir  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  for  forty 
years.  His  .singing  was  with  power  and  elfect.  His 
early  pastor  in  characterizing  it  said,  "  He  sang  from 
his  own  heart  into  other  hearts." 

A  man  of  cheerful  disposition,  humane  feelings, 
tender  sympathies  and  generous  impulses,  every  good 
work  found  in  Mr.  Bancroft  a  helper,  and  every 
philanthropic  cause  a  friend.  He  was  considerate  of 
the  men  in  his  employ,  of  the  unfortunate  and  worthy 
poor,  and  his  benefactions  to  such  were  many,  but 
scrupulously  kept  from  the  public  eye.  He  shrank 
from  whatever  might  seem  like  notoriety  or  love  of 
display,  and  many  of  his  donations  to  objects  he  held 
most  dear  were  not  only  unknown  to  the  world,  but 
to  those  nearest  to  him  in  life. 

In  his  home  he  was  genial,  afiectionatc,  kind  and 
helpful,  making  life  there  sunny  and  glad  by  his 
presence.  His  immediate  relatives  were  very  dear  to 
him,  and  upon  them  he  lavished  the  wealth  of  his 
tender,  manly  heart.  He  dispensed  a  liberal  hospi- 
tality, and  his  friends  were  always  met  at  his  door 
with  a  warm  and  earnest  welcome. 

Mr.  Bancroft  was  a  man  of  strong  religious  convic- 
tions and  of  deep  religious  feeling.  A  Congrega- 
tionalist  of  the  Evangelical  school,  he  was  sincerely 
devoted  to  his  church,  and  to  the  doctrines  lor  which 
it  stood.  But  with  him  religion  was  not  simply  a 
form  of  belief,  but  also  a  mode  of  life.     He  accepted 
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the  Christian  faith  as  the  basis  and  inspiring  source 
of  a  Chrislian  character,  and  his  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation before  God  and  men  testified  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  convictions,  to  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and 
to  the  exalted  quality  of  his  purposes  and  aims. 
When  he  passed  away  the  church  lost  a  conscientious 
and  faithful  devotee,  his  native  town  a  worthy  son 
and  citizen,  and  the  world  a  high-minded,  honorable 
man. 


GEORGE  S.   COLBURN. 

The  student  of  local  history  who  has  carefully 
followed  the  pages  of  these  volumes  has  not  failed  to 
be  impressed  with  the  record  of  mechanical  devices 
produced  and  perfected  by  the  men  of  Worcester 
County.  To  their  inventive  genius  is  due  the  thanks 
of  all  our  citizens,  for  they  primarily,  have  produced 
the  whirling  wheels  of  the  mill  and  factory  to  sing  of 
comfortable  homes  and  good  table  for  the  operatives 
there  employed. 

The  manufacture  of  chairs,  which  forms  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  our  industry,  has  materially  changed 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  prominent 
among  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  by  their  brain 
invented  and  developed  machinery  for  this  particular 
branch  of  our  industry  is  that  of  George  S.  Colburn. 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  in  Leomin- 
.ster.  May  5,  1820.  His  father,  Simeon  Colburn,  died 
when  the  boy  was  but  three  months  old,  leaving  bis 
widow  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  as  soon  as 
the  boy  was  sufficiently  large  to  "  do  chores  "  he  was 
sent  to  live  with  an  uncle  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
remained  working  for  his  board  two  years.  Then  he 
went  to  live  with  Deacon  Joseph  Dickenson  in 
Swansea,  N.  H.,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his 
seventeenth  year,  working  early  and  late  on  the  rocky 
farm  nine  months  in  the  year,  attending  the  district 
school  the  other  three,  and  acquiring  the  branches 
then  taught  therein. 

A  taste  for  mechanics  developed  itself  early  in  Mr. 
Colburn 's  life,  and  in  boyhood  he  was  wont  to  arrange 
and  adjust  small  mechanical  devices.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  apprenticed  himself  with  Mr.  James 
Clark,  of  Royalstoa,  to  learn  the  shoe-maker's  trade, 
remaining  four  years,  receiving  his  board  and 
$2.00  for  his  labor,  out  of  which  he  had  to  clothe 
himself.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  went 
to  work  in  a  furniture  shop.  Here  he  was 
impressed  with  the  lack  of  machinery  for  the 
treament  of  cane,  and  began  to  study  and  experiment 
upon  machinery  for  doing  this  work.  He  was  so 
successful  that  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  this  class  of  machinery  and  to  the 
manipulation  of  cane. 

In  1857  he  went  to  Wakefield  to  assist  Mr.  Cyrus 
Wakefield  in  the  development  of  the  "  Wakefield 
Rattan  Co.,"  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
that   whole   section.      Here   he   remained   until,  his 


health  breaking  down,  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  of 
doors  and  so  purchased  a  small  farm.  After  about  a 
year  he  recovered,  and  in  1875  came  to  Gardner  to 
assist  Messrs.  Heywood  &  Co.  in  the  development  of 
that  part  of  their  extensive  plant  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  cane.  He  remained  with  them  several 
years,  and  having  acquired  a  competency,  he  retired 
from  active  business,  and  with  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Frances  R.  Sawyer,  of  Royalston,  and  whom  be 
married  in  1843,  he  occupies  a  charming  home  in 
the  west  village  ,  conscious  of  having  performed  life's 
allotted  tasks  uncomplainingly  and  faithfully. 


S.   W.   A.   STEVENS. 

Simeon  W.  A.  >Stevens,  the  oldest  merchant  in 
Gardner  and  the  postmaster  in  the  South  Village  for 
thirty-five  years,  was  the  son  of  Abel  and  Sally 
(Spaulding)  Stevens  of  Westford,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
born  July  27,  1818,  and  where  he  lived  untd  he  was 
about  eleven  years  of  age.  At  that  time,  his  father 
having  died,  he  came  to  Gardner  and  worked  as  office 
and  errand  boy  for  his  brother,  Abel  Stevens,  who  was 
then  running  the  South  Gardner  Hotel.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  two  years  be  returned  to  Westford,  his 
mother  still  residing  there,  remaining  nearly  thesame 
length  of  time  employed  in  helping  one  of  the  towus- 
people  about  his  farm  and  in  supplementing  his  pre- 
vious district  school  education  by  a  few  terms'  tuition 
at  the  widely-known  Westford  Acadeniy.  He  then, 
being  fifteen  years  old,  came  again  to  Gardner,  went 
into  the  chair-shop,  learned  the  trade  of  m.'iking 
chairs  and  worked  as  a  journeyman  till  he  was  twenty- 
one.  His  health  having  become  somewhat  impaired 
by  continuous  in-door  employment,  he  left  the  shop 
and  engaged  in  driving  team  for  Mr.  Stephen  Taylor, 
by  whom  he  had  previously  been  employed  at  his 
trade.  He  continued  in  this  service  two  years,  soing 
then  to  Leominster  and  running  a  team  on  his  own 
account  from  that  place  to  Boston.  1'his  continued 
till  the  opening  of  the  Fitehburg  Railroad  four  years 
later  put  an  end  to  that  method  of  transportation. 
Returning  once  more  to  Gardner,  he  carried  on  the 
same  business  for  several  years,  having  David  Kendall 
for  a  partner  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  serving  the 
general  public  even  after  the  railroad  was  built  through 
the  place,  by  carting  goods  to  and  from  the  depots  at 
both  ends  of  the  line. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Brad- 
ford, who  had  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous merchandise  traffic  in  South  Gardner,  being 
about  to  remove  to  Fitehburg,  formed  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Stevens  and  William  Hogan,  to  whom  he 
committed  the  care  of  the  store  previously  occupied 
by  him.  A  few  years  later,  Stevens  and  Hogan 
bought  Mr.  Bradford's  interest  and  went  on  in  their 
own  behalf.  When  the  South  Gardner  Manufacturing 
Company  was  formed,  they  merged  their  special  busi- 
ness in  the  general  undertaking,  which  aimed  to  ab- 
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sorb  and  control  nearly  all  the  industrial  activities  in 
that  part  of  the  town.  While  the  new  experiment 
was  going  on  and  proving  its  incajiacity,  Mr.  8tevens 
turned  his  attention  for  a  while  to  the  manufacture  of 
chairs  at  the  stand  now  occupied  by  Wright  &  Read. 
But  not  succeeding  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the  joint 
stock  enterprise  failing  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its 
friends  and  coming  to  an  end,  he,  in  the  readjustment 
of  alfairs,  took  the  store  and  its  contents,  and  associat- 
ing with  himself  Mr.  George  Greenwood,  went  on  as 
before  under  the  name  of  S.  W.  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 
Ton  years  after,  in  1S()S,  Mr.  Stevens  by  purchase  be- 
came sole  proprietor  of  the  establishment.  In  ISTti 
he  received  as  partner  his  son  Ambrose,  and  the  two 
have  been  in  comjiany  since,  the  firm-name  being  S. 
W.  A.  Stevens  &  Son.  They  do  the  same  kind  of 
miscellaneous  business  that  has  always  been  transacted 
where  they  are  located,  after  the  manner  of  an  old- 
fashioned  country  store. 

.\ccording  to  the  above  review  it  appears  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  year  (188!)),  Mr.  Stevens 
has  been  in  trade  at  the  same  stand  for  a  period  of 
thirty-nine  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  in- 
terval alluded  to  (and  even  then  he  was  indirectly 
connected  with  it),  and  has  fairly  earned  the  title  of 
the  veteran  merchant  of  Gardner.  By  close  attention 
to  his  business  interests  and  careful  management, 
combined  with  his  gentlemanly  manners  and  evident 
disposition  to  accommodate  and  please,  he  has  gained 
for  himself  a  widely-extended  patronage,  and  achieved 
what  may  be  regarded  as  an  honorable  success  in  life 
and  a  good  standing  among  his  business  associates, 
and  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  the  personal  qualities 
mentioned,  he  is  characterized  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
and  a  purpose  to  deal  fairly  and  honorably  with  all 
men,  that  are  calculated  to  inspire  and  .secure  that 
confiilence  and  respectful  esteem  in  the  community 
where  he  has  lived  for  nearly  sixty  years,  which  he 
seems  fortunate  enough  to  share  to  a  very  high  degree. 
The  fact  that  he  has  held  the  office  of  postmaster  for 
more  than  a  generation,  having  been  first  appointed 
to  the  position  under  the  administration  of  Kranklin 
Pierce  in  18r)4,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  political 
life,  and  especially  through  six  successive  terms  of 
the  supremacy  of  his  political  opponents,  he  being  an 
outspoken  and  well-known  Democrat,  and  without  any 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  friends,  is 
an  enviable  testimonial  to  his  kindness,  courtesy  and 
readiness  to  oblige,  as  well  as  to  the  honest,  e(]uitable 
and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  h:us  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  sUition  he  hius  been  called  upon  to  fill. 
His  ability,  fidelity  and  trustworthiness  in  other  di- 
rections have  been  recognized  by  his  fellow-citizens 
and  publicly  acknowledged,  in  that  they  have  chosen 
him  selectman  at  different  times,  and  assessor,  and 
appointed  him  on  committees  to  which  important 
public  interests  have  been  referred.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  directors  of  the  National  Bank  in  Gardner, 
and  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Savings  Bank  from  the 


beginning.  He  is  a  member,  and  has  been  for  some 
years  the  treasurer,  of  the  Baptist  Society,  to  the  ac- 
tivities connected  with  which  he  has  long  been  a 
cheerful  and  liberal  contributor.  He  is  also  prenident 
of  the  Green  Bower  Cemetery  A.ssociation. 

The  career  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Stevens  is  full  of 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  pr.actical  utility  for  all  cla-sses 
and  conditions  of  peoi)le,  and  especially  for  those 
who,  having  come  to,  or  are  approaching  mature 
years,  are  soon  to  enter  upon  the  more  active  duties 
and  labors  of  life.  It  indicates  to  every  aspiring, 
right-minded  youth  the  direction  in  which  true  suc- 
cess lies,  and  the  general  conditions  ujjou  which  a 
good  standing  in  the  world,  the  esteem  of  those  whose 
esteem  is  worth  having,  usefulness,  honor  and  happi- 
ness may  be  gained.  It  presents  an  example  which 
furnishes  instruction  and  encouragement  for  such  and 
is  commended  to  them  as  worthy  of  study  and  emula- 
tion. 


JOHN    EDGELL. 

William  Edgell,  first  of  Woburu  and  alterward  of 
Lexington,  a  tinman  by  trade,  who  married  Kli/.abeth 
Norman,  of  Marblehead,  about  the  year  1720  and  died 
before  1734,  leaving  four  .sons,  was,  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  common  ancestor  of  the  family  in  New  England. 
The  name  was  probably  Edgehill  at  the  outset,  as  it 
so  api'cars  in  some  of  the  earlier  records,  and,  if  so, 
was  very  likely  derived  from  Edgehill  in  the  mother 
country,  a  locality  whence  the  emigrant  may  have 
come  to  these  shores,  and  in  which  his  ancestors  may 
have  for  a  longtime  resided.  The  youngest  of  the 
sons  referred  to,  also  called  William,  wiis  an  early 
settler  in  Westminster,  where  he  purchased  lands  in 
nW),  on  which  he  soon  after  located,  becoming  a 
prominent  man  and  an  influential  citizen  in  local  and 
public  affairs.  Among  the  children  of  this  second 
William  was  a  third  William,  who  married  Thankful 
Puffer,  of  which  union  John  Edgell,  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  was  born  October  15,  1804. 

The  first  years  of  John  Edgell's  life  were  spent 
upon  the  farm  of  his  father,  but  before  arriving  at  his 
majority  he  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaking,  which 
he  followed  for  a  time,  going  from  house  to  house  with 
his  kit  of  tools,  after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  and 
stopping  where  his  services  were  re(|uired  long  enough 
to  supply  the  existing  family  needs  in  that  particnlar 
— a  practice  familiarly  termed  "  whipping  the  cat." 
He  subseiiuently  learned  to  make  chairs,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  that  business  for  many  years  under  ditli-rent 
auspices  in  his  own  and  neighboring  towns.  -Vn  im- 
portant change  occurred  in  his  life  when,  in  \S'M,  he 
removed  from  Westminster  to  Gardner,  just  in  season 
to  take  advantage  of  the  tide,  then  beginning  to  rise, 
which  was  to  bear  the  little  town  of  a  thousand  peo- 
ple on  to  prosperous  fortunes  ami  an  undreamed-of 
success.  He  resumed  there  his  forniercalling,  pursu- 
ing it  for  some  years  by  himself  in  a  shop  attached  to 
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his  dwelling-house,  and  attending  personally  to  the 
transporting  and  selling  of  his  own  goods,  and  after- 
ward for  a  time,  with  the  late  Charles  W.  Bush  and 
others  for  partners,  in  the  oldest  of  the  buildings  now 
composing  the  large  establishment  of  Philander  Derby 
&  Co.,  some  other  kinds  of  work  being  connected  with 
that  of  manufacturing  chairs. 

Long  before  this,  however,  he  had  been  running  a 
weekly  coach  to  Worcester,  going  on  Tuesdays  and 
returning  on  Wednesdays,  for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers,  the  distribution  of  Worcester  papers  to  pa- 
trons along  the  route  and  the  transaction  of  a  general 
carrying  and  express  business  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  This  was  but  incidental  and  subsidiary  to  his 
regular  vocation.  As  more  rapid  means  of  transit 
and  more  frequent  intercourse  between  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed  were  established,  his  patron- 
age declined  and  his  coach  line  was  eventually  given 
up.  But  his  experience  in  this  direction  opened  the 
way  to  the  more  satisfactory  employment  of  his  later 
years.  His  miscellaneous  business  at  the  county-seat 
brought  him  into  contact  with  gentlemen  representing 
some  of  the  more  important  interests  located  there, 
with  which  he  afterwards  became  permanently  identi- 
fied. This  was  especially  the  case  with  reference  to 
the  matters  of  fire  insurance,  of  settling  estates  and 
of  conveyancing,  to  each  and  all  of  which  he  has  de- 
voted himself  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  of  profit 
for  the  last  thirty  or  more  years.  He  was  the  first 
regular  underwriter  in  Gardner,  and  for  a  long  time 
was  without  a  competitor.  No  one  probably  in  the 
vicinity  did  as  much  conveyancing  for  a  generation  as 
he,  and  no  one  in  that  northwest  part  of  Worcester 
County  has  probably  taken  so  many  cases  to  the  Pro- 
bate Court  and  carried  them  through  satisfactorily  as 
he  has  done.  In  actual  knowledge  upon  all  these  im- 
portant matters,  and  in  ability  to  transact  business  re- 
lating to  them,  he  has  rarely  been  equaled,  perhaps 
never  excelled.  In  all  these  matters,  too,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  settlement  of  estates, — a  department  in 
which  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  people  in  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life, — there  has  been  such  confidence  in 
his  knowledge,  ability,  impartial  judgment,  conscien- 
tious regard  for  what  is  just  and  right,  and  disposition 
to  make  reasonable  charges  for  services  rendered,  as 
that  the  humblest  and  those  least  skilled  in  business 
of  any  sort  would  entrust  their  monetary  aflTairs,  some- 
times their  all,  to  him,  as  to  a  tried  and  devoted 
friend,  assured  that  their  interests  would  be  guarded 
and  promoted  with  scrupulous  watchfulness  and  care. 

Aside  from  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  the 
lines  of  activity  indicated,  Mr.  Edgell  has  been  called 
upon  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  fill  almost  every  office 
at  their  disposal.  To  his  efibrts  and  influence  the 
founding  of  both  the  National  and  Savings  Banks  in 
Gardner  was  largely  due.  Of  the  former  he  has  been 
one  of  the  directors  from  the  beginning,  as  he  has 
been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  latter,  and  its  president 
for  three  years  after  the  decease  of  Francis  Richard- 


son, Esq.  He  has  always  been  on  the  investment 
committeee  of  the  Savings  Bank,  a  position  to  which 
he  brought  qualities  fitting  him  pre-eminently  for  the 
efiicient  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  it  required . 
No  man  for  a  generation  has  been  better  acquainted 
with  landed  property  and  every  kind  of  real  estate  in 
Gardner  and  vicinity  than  he,  and  the  judgment  of  no 
one  in  regard  to  such  property  has  been  more  earn- 
estly sought  for  or  more  implicitly  trusted. 

Mr.  Edgell  is  a  man  of  decided  opinions  upon  ques- 
tions of  both  private  virtue  and  of  public  policy,  and 
is  open  and  frank  in  the  expression  of  them.  But 
his  recognized  kindness  of  heart,  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  high  character  generally  have  prevented  personal 
alienation  or  distrust  on  that  account.  Naturally 
modest  and  retiring,  he  yet  shirks  no  duty  when  laid 
upon  him  and  evades  no  responsibility  when  once  as- 
sumed or  made  known.  He  has  much  of  the  spirit  of 
a  reformer,  and  has  given  aid  and  encouragement  to 
the  great  moral  movements  of  the  age.  He  called 
himself  an  Abolitionist  when  the  name  was  a  re- 
proach ;  he  has  been  for  long  years  in  precept  and 
practice  a  friend  and  promoter  of  the  temperance 
cause,  and  other  needful  and  important  changes  in 
personal  and  social  life  he  has  advocated  and  main- 
tained. Originally  a  Whig  in  politics,  his  sympathy 
with  the  anti-slavery  cause  inclined  him,  after  a  while, 
to  withdraw  from  the  support  of  that  party  and  to 
look  for  the  rising  of  a  political  movement  which 
should  stand  boldly  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
slave  power,  inscribing  upon  its  banner  "  Liberty  "  as 
well  as  "Independence."  He  was  consequently  ready 
with  his  sympathy  and  support  for  the  Free-Soil  party 
in  1848,  and  even  more  so  for  the  advent  or  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  in  185G,  to  the  principles, 
interests  and  fortunes  of  which  he  has  ever  been 
warmly  and  conscientiously  attached.  Elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in 
1850  and  ISol  by  the  suffrages  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends,  he  counts  it  an  honor  to  have  belonged  to 
that  company  of  the  faithful  who,  after  a  hotly-con- 
tested struggle  extending  through  twenty-six  succes- 
sive ballolings,  at  length  succeeded  in  sending  that 
noble  son  of  the  good  old  Commonwealth,  Charles 
Sumner,  for  the  first  time  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  where  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  rende.ed 
valiant  service  for  his  country  and  for  liberty. 

Though  not  of  late  years  connected  with  any  great 
industry  or  popular  organization  which  would  give 
him  influence  in  the  community,  yet  few  men  have 
exerted  greater  power  for  good  than  Ive  or  done  more 
for  the  prosperity  and  enduring  welfare  of  the  town 
of  his  adoption.  Withdrawn  somewhat  from  active 
business  and  from  open  participation  in  public  affairs 
by  reason  of  his  advanced  age,  he  nevertheless  still 
retains  in  a  marked  degree  the  full  possession  and  use 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  his  coun- 
sel and  guidance  are  still  much  sought  for  and  heeded 
in  the  practical  concerns  of  life. 
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